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washed  by  the  Tihcr,  84  m.  N.  Rome.  It  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  has  irregular  but 
spacious  streets,  and  many  remarkably  handsome  buildings. 
Its  chief  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  bold  Gothic  edifice 
of  the  15th  century,  and  possessed  of  a  valuable  library,  rich 
in  works  and  MSS.  connected  with  biblical  literature;  eight 
churches,  all  of  them  interesting  structures  ;  the  convent  of 
Bant'  Agnese,  the  confraternita  of  San  Bernardino,  the  con 
vent  of  San  Severe,  containing  the  first  fresco  painted  by 
llaphael ;  and  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  San  Pietro  de' 
Casinensi,  a  magnificent  establishment,  with  an  ancient  church, 
supported  by  marble  and  granite  pillars  taken  from  a  heathen 
temple,  and  so  rich  in  pictures  as  almost  of  itself  ,to  form 
a  gallery  ;  the  Palazzo  Communale,  a  majestic  edifice  of  the 
1 3th  century ;  the  Sala  del  Cambio  or  Exchange,  no  longer 
required  for  that  purpose,  but  interesting  from  the  number  of 
fine  frescoes  with  which  Perugino  has  covered  its  walls  ;  and 
two  fine  ancient  gates,  the  one  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  travertine,  without  cement;  and  thePorta 
Marzia,  an  interesting  specimen  of  Etruscan  workmanship. 
Perugia  possesses  a  university,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  a  seminary,  cabinet  of  antiquities,  museum,  botanical 
garden,  public  library  of  30,000  volumes,  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  one  of  the  first  in  which  the  efficacy 
of  the  system  of  non-restraint  was  proved.  The  manufactures, 
not  of  much  consequence,  consist  of  velvet,  silk  stuffs,  brandy, 
&c.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  wool,  spun  silk,  and  cattle.  Perugia, 
under  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  12  principal  cities  of 
Etruria.  Having  taken  the  part  of  Mark  Antony  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Augustus,  the  latter  took  and  sacked  it.  It 
liad  recovered  the  disaster  when  Totila,  one  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  seven  years,  and  put  many 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Pepin-le-Bref,  king  of  France, 
took  it  in  the  8th  century,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
Pope.  It  suffered  much  during  the  contests  between  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  and  both  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen 
turies  was  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  plague.  The  celebrated 
painter,  Pietro  Vunucci  or  Perugino,  though  born  in  Citta 
della  Pieve,  long  made  Perugia  his  adopted  home,  and  died  in 

it  a  victim  of  the  plague  in  1524.     Pop.   18,301. The 

DELEGATION  ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  66  m. ;  breadth, 54  m. ; 
area,  1094  geo.  sq.  m. ;  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  offsets 
of  the  Apennines.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Tiber,  which 
here  receives  the  Chiascio  and  Nestore.  In  the  W.  is  the 
Lake  of  Perugia.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  in  abundance 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  and  silk.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are 
numerous,  and  the  rearing  of  poultry  and  bees  is  an  impor 
tant  occupation.  Manufactures  have  made  good  progress, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  parch 
ment,  hosiery,  and  leather.  The  trade  in  these  articles  is 
considerable.  Pop.  210,316. 

PERUGIA  (LAGO  m),  or  LAGO  TRASIMENO  [anc.  Trasi- 
menus  Lacus],  a  lake,  Papal  States,  near  the  E.  frontiers  of 
Tuscany,  deleg.  and  9  m.  W.  Perugia,  about  8  m.  long,  vary 
ing  in  breadth  from  7  m.  to  4  m.  ;  surrounded  with  olive 
plantations.  It  contains  three  islands — Isola  Maggiore,  Isola 
Minore,  and  Isola  Polvese ;  and  abounds  in  fish.  It  has 
no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  has  been  gradually  rising 
from  the  deposit  of  alluvial  matter  constantly  carried  into  it. 
Hannibal  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Romans  near  its 
shores. 

PERUWELZ,  a  tn.  and  com  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
16m.  W.  by  N.  Mons  ;  generally  well  built,  with  a  square, 
a  chapel,  several  schools ;  manufactories  of  hosiery,  leather, 
tanneries,  dye-works,  breweries,  quarries,  limekilns,  and  other 
works.  Pop.  7342. 

PERVYSE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  \V.  Flanders, 
on  the  Yser,  19  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  two  breweries,  an  oil, 
and  two  flour  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  1218. 

PERWEZ,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Great  Geete,  25  m.  S.E.  Brussels ;  with 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  a  brewery,  a  tannery,  three  mills ; 
and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  swine.  Pop.  2577. 

PEBWUTTDM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  K.W.  extremity  of 
the  Kurnoul  territory,  1.  bank  Kistna,  83  m.  S.  by  E.  Hyder 
abad  ;  lat.  16°  12'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  5'  E.  It  contains  several 
Hindoo  temples,  which  are  inclosed  in  an  oblong  square, 
660  ft.  long  by  510  ft.  broad,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  sculpture. 
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PERZAGNO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  2  m.  from  Cat- 
taro,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  a  very  unfertile  dis 
trict.  It  has  a  parish  church  ;  inhabitants  engaged  in  com 
merce.  Pop.  1200. 

PESALE,  a  large  vil.,  isl.  Ceylon,  8  m.  N.W.  Manaar,long 
a  port  of  entry  and  export,  with  a  custom-house  which  was 
abolished  in  1822.  It  has  a  church.  The  inhabitants  em 
ploy  upwards  of  200  canoes  in  the  fishery.  According  to 
tradition,  the  R.  Catholic  missionary,  Francis  Xavier,  first 
landed  here  on  his  mission  to  India. — (Ceylon  Gazetteer.) 

PESARO  [anc.  Pisaurum],  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Papal 
States,  deleg.  Urbino  e  Pessaro,  on  a  rocky  and  wooded 
height,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia,  in  the  Adriatic,  19m. 
E.N.E.  Urbino,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  walled,  defended 
by  a  citadel,  and  has  clean  and  well-aired  streets  ;  a  market 
place,  adorned  with  a  marble  statue  of  Urban  VIII.  ;  a  cathe 
dral  of  little  architectural  merit,  several  other  churches,  more 
or  less  enriched  with  paintings ;  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  occupied  by  the  legate  ;  a  library,  the 
miiieralogical  museum,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  manufac 
tures  are  almost  confined  to  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity, 
though  the  pottery  early  made  here  was  long  famous.  The 
harbour  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Foglia  has  become 
shallow ;  but  the  trade  in  the  wine,  fruit,  particularly  figs, 
oil,  silk,  and  other  products  of  the  district,  is  considerable. 
Pop.  17,519. 

PESCADORES:—!,  (PeJioe  Islands),  An  isl.  group, 
China,  in  the  Fokien  Channel,  between  isl.  Formosa  and  the 
mainland.  They  extend  N.  and  S.  about  50  m..  and  none  of 
them  rises  300  ft.  above  sea-level.  Between  Panghu,  the 
largest  island,  lat.  23°  32'  N.  ;  Ion.  119°  28'  E.  (R.),  and 
Fisher  Island,  the  next  in  size,  is  a  good  harbour ;  and  in  the 
former  are  several  villages  and  a  Chinese  garrison.  The  N. 
extremity  of  the  group  consists  of  islets,  rocks,  and  coral- 
reefs.  Population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom 
a  large  part  are  fishermen. — 2,  An  isl.  group,  close  upon  the 
coast  of  Peru,  N.  from  Callao  ;  lat.  1 1°  47'  S. ;  Ion.  77°  20' 
W.  (R).— 3,  Threegroups,  N.  Pacific,  Marshall's  Archipelago  ; 
lat.  (mid  group)  11°  19'  N. ;  Ion.  167°  35'  E.  (it). 

PESCARA,  [anc.  Aternum]  : — 1,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov. 
Abruzzo-Citra,  8  m.  N.E.  Chieti,  on  the  Aterrio,  where  it  falls 
into  the  Adriatic.  It  has  a  good  fortress,  and  contains  five 
churches,  four  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  and  two  hospitals. 
The  fishing  on  the  coast  is  abundant.  Pop.  2260. — 2,  A  river, 
Naples.  See  ATERNO. 

PESCAROLO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
10  m.  E.  by  N.  Cremona,  r.  bank  Aspice ;  with  a  church  and 
three  chapels  ;  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  flax.  Pop.  1509. 

PESCHE,  or  PESCHI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  4  m. 
E.N.E.  Isernia  ;  with  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  1480. 

PESCHICI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  37  m.  E.N.E. 
San  Severe,  on  a  lofty  height  near  the  Adriatic.  Pop.  1500. 

PESCHIERA,  two  places,  Austrian  Italy  :— 1 ,  A  tn.  and 
com.,  prov.  and  20  m.  N.  Mantua,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake 
Garda,  where  the  Mincio  issues  from  it.  It  is  a  straggling 
place,  but  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  has  two  churches, 
a  custom-house,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  1611. — 2,  A 
vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  6  m.  W.  Milan,  between  the  Adda 
and  the  Lambro  ;  with  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1052. 

PESCHIO- ASSKROLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo- 
UltralL,  S.E.  Civita  Ducale ;  with  six  churches.  P.  1833. 

PESCIA,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  prov.  and  30  m.  W.N.W. 
Florence,  on  the  Pescia,  here  crossed  by  two  elegant  stone 
bridges.  It  is  well  built,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  court 
of  justice,  and  several  public  offices ;  a  cathedral,  with  a  fine 
painting  by  Raphael ;  two  other  churches,  several  schools  and 
charitable  endowments  ;  numerous  silk  and  paper  mills, 
several  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  wine,  and  oil.  P.  6505. 

PESCINA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  10  m. 
E.S.E.  Avezzaiio,  near  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Fucino.  It  has 
a  handsome  cathedral,  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery, 
a  seminary,  a  foundling,  and  an  ordinary  hospital.  Cardinal 
Mazarin  was  born  here.  Pop.  3000. 

PESCO,  several  places,  Naples : — 1,  (•  Costanzo),  A  tn., 
prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  S.E.  Sulmona  ;  with  seven  churches 
and  a  convent. — 2,  (-la-Mazza),  a  tn.,  prov.  Principato-Ultra, 
16m.  W.N.W.  Ariano  ;  with  a  sulphureous  spring.  P.  1720. 
— 3,  (-Lanciano),  A  tn..  prov.  Sannio,  9  m.  N.E.  Isernia. 
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Pop.  1000. — 4,  (-Pagano],  Atn.,  prov.  Basilcata,  S.W.  Milfie, 
on  a  lofty  eminence ;  with  four  churches  and  a  convent. 
Pop.  4000. — 5,  (-Sansonesco),  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  I., 
S.  Civita  di  Penne  ;  witli  a  convent.  Pop.  850.— 6,  (-Penna- 
taro),  A  tn.,  prov.  Sannio,  N.N.E.  Isernia.  Pop.  1066. — 
7,  (-Solido),  A  tn.,  prov.  Lavoro,  3  m.  N.E.  Sora,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines.  Pop.  2400. 

PESEGUEIRO,  an  islet,  Portugal,  off  the  coast  of  prov. 
Alemtejo,  40  in.  W.  Ourique.  Itis  defended  by  astrongcastle. 
PESHAWER,  or  PESHAWUR,  a  territory,  Afghanistan, 
but  now  incorporated  with  the  Punjab ;  lat.  33°  27'  to 
34°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  71°  29'  to  72°  12'  E. ;  and  bounded,  N.  by 
Suwat,  and  the  country  between  it  and  the  Indus ;  E.  part  of 
the  same  country,  the  Indus  and  the  Salt  or  Kala  range;  S.  the 
other  territories  of  the  Afghans  holding  the  same  range  ;  and 
W.  the  Kliyber  mountains  and  the  Afghan  province  Julalabad ; 
length.  G5  m. ;  breadth,  50  m. ;  area,  1800  sq.  m.  The  soil  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Indus,  Cabool, 
Bara.  and  other  streams,  yields  two  very  productive  harvests 
every  year.  The  one,  sown  in  autumn  and  cut  about  the  end 
of  April,  consists  chiefly  of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  the 
usual  staples  of  colder  climates  ;  and  the  other,  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  clear  of  the  former,  and  reaped  in  autumn, 
consists  chiefly  of  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  the  staples  of 
warmer  climates.  The  rice  in  particular,  called  Bara,  because 
grown  on  ground  irrigated  by  that  river,  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Other  crops,  more  or  less  extensively  cultivated,  are 
melons,  cucumbers,  pumpkins  and  gourds  of  various  kinds, 
ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  cotton,  various  oil  plants,  the  sugar 
cane,  only  to  be  used  as  a  sweetmeat ;  and  numerous  fruits, 
all  of  them,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  quince,  more 
remarkable  for  their  abundance  than  their  flavour.  The  great 
route  from  Khorasan  and  Cabool  into  India,  lies  through  this 
province  by  the  Khyber  Pass  and  across  the  Indus.  Pop. 
roughly  estimated  at  500,000. 

PESHAWER,  or  PESHAWUR,  a  tn.  Punjab,  cap.  above 
territory,  on  the  Bara,  36  m.  W.  by  N.  Attock ;  lat.  33°  59'  N. ; 
Ion.  71°  40'  E. ;  12  m.  E.  from  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Kliy 
ber  Pass.  It  is  walled ;  at  intervals  there  are  strong  bas 
tions,  so  that  it  is  capable  of  making  a  defence  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  commanded  by  the  fort,  whose  garrison  has  the 
power  of  preventing  the  citizens  from  being  refractory.  The 
principal  thoroughfare  or  street,  the  only  good  one  in  the 
town,  is  very  broad,  and  has  houses  of  one  story  on  both  sides 
of  it,  and  communicates  with  a  large  open  area,  used  for  a 
grain-market.  A  little  further  E.  is  another  open  space  of  a 
circular  form,  the  prettiest  part  of  the  town, 
surrounded  by  regularly-built  houses,  with 
a  circular  row  of  acacias  in  front.  A  third 
area  afterwards  occurs,  occupied  by  silk  and 
cloth  merchants,  saddlers,  snuff-makers,  &c.  ; 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  main  thorough-  ? 
fare  described,  the  town  covers  a  large  space 
of  ground  ;  the  by-lanes  are  very  narrow, 
dirty,  and  offensive,  and  the  houses  generally 
miserable  in  appearance.  The  manufactures 
are  but  trifling,  consisting  chiefly  of  '  loon- 
gees' or  scarfs  of  cotton,  dyed  light-blue,  with 
borders  of  bright  coloured  silks.  Salt  is  dug 
in  large  quantities  in  the  vicinity,  where 
there  are  also  two  rich  lead-mines.  Nitre 
and  sulphur  are  likewise  obtained.  Pesha- 
wer  has  greatly  fallen  off,  both  in  wealth  and 
population,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre 
sent  century.  Since  then,  its  once  numerous 
mosques,  many  built  in  a  splendid  style  of 
Oriental  architecture,  have  been  intention 
ally  polluted  by  the  Sikhs,  and  are  going  to 
decay,  while  extensive  ruins  in  many  parts 
speak  of  sudden  and  recent  violence.  In 
the  same  time,  the  population  has  fallen  from  about  100,000 
to  43,000. 

PESNITZHOFEN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Styria,  circle  Mar 
burg,  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  near  Jaliring.  It  has  a  castle, 
a  church,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1218. 

PESOLINA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Zemplin,  26  m.  from 

Na-y  Mihaly  ;  with  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn.    P.  1 160. 

PESQUEIRA,   a  tn.   Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  near 

Francoso,  1.  bank  Douro  ;  with  an  annual  fair.     Pop.  1750. 


PESQUERTA  GUANUI,  a  vil.  Mexican  Confederation, 
dep.  Nuevo  Leon,  20  in.  N.N.W.  Monterey,  and  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  silver-mines  and  salt-works. 

PESTCHANAI A,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  S.  of gov. 
Tomsk,  flows  N.N.W.  and  joins  1.  bank  Obi,  about  30  m. 
below  Biysk;  total  course.  100  m. 

PESTII,  a  co.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  bounded,  N. 
by  Honth  and  Neograd,  N.E.  and  E.  Heves,  S.E.  Little  Ru 
mania,  S.  Bacs,  W.  Stuhlweissenburg,  and  N.W.  Komorn 
and  Gran ;  area,  3062  geo.  sq.  m.  In  the  N.  and  N.W.  it  is 
much  broken  by  hills,  but  in  all  other  directions  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive,  flat.  It  is  traversed  by  the  two 
most  important  rivers  of  Hungary,  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss, 
and  yet  is  very  imperfectly  watered.  The  Danube  is  chiefly 
confined  to  its  W.  frontier,  the  Theiss  flows  only  through  a 
small  portion  of  the  E.,  and  hence,  between  the  two,  there  is  a 
large  space  left  overcharged  with  stagnant  water,  and  exten 
sively  covered  with  swamps,  but  scarcely  enlivened  by  a 
running  stream.  The  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  fertility ;  but 
where  not  covered  with  sand  and  heath,  or  consisting  of 
morass,  it  is  in  general  carefully  and  skilfully  cultivated,  and 
good  crops  both  of  corn  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  are  vineyards,  from  which  an 
excellent  red  wine  is  made.  The  only  minerals  of  any  conse 
quence  are  marble  and  building-stone. 

PESTH,  PESTINUM,  or  PEST,  the  most  populous  tn.  of 
Hungary,  cap.  above  co.,  on  the  E.  or  1.  bank  Danube,  across 
which  it  communicates  with  Buda  or  Ofen  by  a  noble  suspen 
sion-bridge,  137  m.  E.  Vienna.  It  stands  on  a  flat,  and  con 
sists  of  the  town  proper,  and  of  four  suburbs.  The  former, 
also  called  the  old  town,  is  irregularly  built,  and  has  dark 
narrow  streets,  the  gloom  of  which  is  occasionally  relieved  by 
handsome  mansions.  The  suburbs,  mostly  of  modern  con 
struction,  are  much  more  agreeable  and  regular,  particularly 
the  one  called  Neustadt  or  Leopoldstadt,  forming  the  N.  divi 
sion  of  the  town.  The  new  market-place  within  it  is  remark 
able  for  its  extent,  and  the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the 
buildings  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  largest  building  of 
Pesth,  called  the  Josephinische  or  Neuegebaude,  is  in  this 
division,  and  forms  a  huge  pile,  used  partly  as  artillery  bar 
racks,  and  partly  as  military  magazines.  One  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  town,  is  the  bank  of  the  river,  along  which  a  quay 
about  1  \  m.  long  has  been  erected,  and  lined  with  handsome, 
lofty  ho'uses,  brilliantly  whitewashed.  The  public  edifices 
are  neither  numerous  nor  interesting.  Those  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  parish  church,  a  Gothic  structure;  the  uni- 


THE  TOWNHALL  SQUARE,  PESTH.-From 


versity,  with  40  professors  and  1000  students;  the  church  at 
tached  to  the  university,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  town, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  fine  frescoes  ;  the  national  casino,  na 
tional  theatre,  capable  of  admitting  3000  persons;  the  museum, 
the  cabinet  of  coins  and  antiquities,  the  university  library,  with 
60,000  volumes  ;  the  county  buildings,  observatory,  botanical 
garden,  gymnasium,  school  of  design,  normal  high  school, 
English  female  institute,  the  house  of  invalids,  and  several 
other  hospitals  and  benevolent  endowments.  The  manuf'ac- 
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tures  consist  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  musical  instruments, 
snuff,  beet-root  sugar,  leather,  jewellery,  &c. ;  and  the  trade, 
which  is  very  important,  and  makes  Pesth,  after  Vienna,  tho 
most  important  commercial  town  on  the  Danube,  is  chiefly  in 
corn,  wine,  wool,  wood,  and  cattle.  Pesth,  though  not  tho 
capital  of  Hungary,  is  the  seat  of  its  chief  judicial  tribunals, 
called  the  Kbnigliche  Tafel  and  Septemviral  Tafel,  which  to- 


PETER  BOTTE  MOUNTAIN.     See  MAURITIUS. 

PETER  I.,  an  isl.,  S.  Antarctic  Ocean,  discovered  in 
1821,  in  lat.  68°  57'  S. ;  Ion.  9°  46'  W.  It  is  about  24  m.  iu 
circuit,  and  attains  the  height  of  4000  ft. 

PETER  (ST.),  several  pars.  England:—!,  Wales,  Car 
marthen  ;  5155  ac.  Pop.  16,624.— 2,  Derby ;  3741  ac.  P. 
15,628.— 3,  Hereford  ;  60  ac.  Pop.  2620. — 4,  Herts;  5745 ac. 


gether  constitute  the  supreme  appeal  court  of  the  kingdom.  I  Pop.  3746. — 5,  Jersey ;  3571  ac.  Pop.  2497. — 6,  Kent,  three 
Near  it  is  the  Rakosfeld,  a  plain  where  the  Diet,  the  great  \  pars. :— 1,   (Thanet),  3312  ac.  Pop.  2975;  2,   (Canterbury), 
national  assembly  of  the  Magyars,  used  to  be  held  in  the  open     59  ac.     Pop.  1198  ;  3,  (Eastry),  36  ac.     Pop.  875. — 7,  (Du- 
air,  and  the  deputies  attended  by  their  vast  retinue  of  vas 
sals,  sometimes  swelled  to  the  number  of  100,000  men,  who 
remained  encamped  in  tents  during  the  continuance  of  tho 
sittings.     At  the  first  of  these  assemblies,  held  in  1458,  Mat 
thias  Hunyades  was  elected  king,     The  Rakos  is  now  famous 


for  its  annual  horse-rac 


Pop.  (1846),  100,600. 


PESTO,  or  PESTUM  [anc.  Pccstum],  a  ruined  tn.  Naples, 
prov.  Principato-Citra,  dist.  and  19  m.  S.S.W.  Campagna,  in 
a  plain  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  first  a  Greek  colony, 
and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  B.C.  275.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire  it  continued  to  flourish,  but  was  ulti 
mately  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  towards  the  end  of  the  9th 
century.  It  still  retains  part  of  its  walls,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  joined  together  in  the  most  perfect  manner  without 
cement,  and  one  of  its  four  gates  forming  an  arch  46  ft.  in 
height.  Among  the  buildings  are  a  temple  of  Neptune,  the 
four  sides  of  which  have  a  range  of  36  pillars,  surmounted  by 
an  architrave  and  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  a  large  and  im- 
posing  edifice,  called  the  Basilisk  for  want  of  a  better  name,  burg,  on  the  Miava.  Pop.  1523.—  7,  (Kajasso-),Avi\.  Thither 


Bois),  Guernsey.  Pop.  1152. — 8,  Essex  ;  1626  ac.    P.  2404. 

PETER  (ST.),  two  pars.  Scot.,  co.  Orkney:—!,  P.  457. 
-^2,  (or  North}.  Pop.  2344. 

PETER  (ST.),  a  lake,  Lower  Canada,  an  expansion  of  tha 
St.  Lawrence,  9  m.  S.W.  Three  Rivers;  21  m.  long,  15  m.  to 
20  m.  broad,  and  in  many  places  not  exceeding  more  than 
10  ft.  or  11  ft.  deep.  It  incloses  numerous  islands,  and  re 
ceives  several  rivers.  Its  waters  abound  with  fish. 

PETER  (SzE NT), numerous  places,  Hungary,  particularly; 
— 1,  A  vil.,  co.  and  9  in.  from  Komorn  ;  with  two  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1860. — 2,  A  vil.,  co. 
Temesvar,  on  the  Kbrbs  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1840. — 3,  A 
vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  8  m.  from  Wiesselburg  ;  with  a, 
church.  Pop.  1398. — 4,  A  vil.  Transylvania,  dist.  and  8  m. 
from  Kronstadt ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  Greek  church.  Pop, 
in  affluent  of  the  Maros, 
,  Protestant  and  a  Greek 


1524. — 5,  A  vil.  Transylvania,  on 
about  25  m.  from  Radnot ;  with 
church.  Pop.  1028.— 6,  (Bar-),  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pre 


but  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Ceres ;  a  theatre  and 

amphitheatre,  of  which,  however,  there  are  only  a  few  traces. 

PESZAK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal, 

12m.  from  Komlos  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 


Danube,  co.  and  20  m.  N.E.  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  a  fertile 
valley  ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  synagogue.  P.  1389. 
— 8,  (Ratz},  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co..  Torontal,  on  the  Ma 
ros,  27  m.  N.W.  Temesvar ;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade 


maize,  and  wine.     Pop.  2045.  in  cattle,  wine,  and  wood.     Pop.  3687. — -9,  (Sajo),  A  market 

PETCHELEE,  PECHELEE,  CHIIILE,  PICIIILE,  or  TCHYLI,  j  tn.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Borsod,  9  m.  N.N.W.  Miskolcz;  with, 
the  most  important  prov.  of  China  proper,  and  containing  tho  !  a  Protestant  and  a  It.  Catholic  church,  a  school,  £md  soma 
capital  of  the  empire  ;  lat.  35°  to  41°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  113°  40'  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3225. 


to  119°  45'  E.;  area,  58,949  sq.  m.;  bounded,  N.  by  Mongolia 
and  prov.  Leaotong,  the  great  wall  forming  part  of  the  fror 


PETER'S  ISLANDS:— 1,  An  isl.,  N.Atlantic  Ocean,  near 
coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  lat.  46°  41'  N. ;  Ion.  55°  57'  W, 


tier;  E.  the  Gulf  of  Petchelee ;  S.  provs.  Shantung  and  '  _2,  Two  small  isls.,  S.  coast,  Australia ;  lat.  32°  21'  S. ; 
Hoonan;  and  W.  prov.  Shansee.  It  is  generally  level  and  j  Ion.  133°  39'  E,— 3,  An  isl.,  S.  Pacific ;  lat.  68°  57'  S. ;  Ion. 
very  flat,  especially  along  the  coast  and  in  the  S.  parts,  though  |  90°  46'  W.  Height  upwards  of  4000  ft.,  named  after  the 
a  few  ridges  of  hills  traverse  the  N.  and  W.  portions.  It  is  I  emperor  Peter  I.,  by  Bellingshausen. 

populous  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  millet,  wheat,  pulse,  |  PETER'S  PORT  (ST.),  a  tn.  Channel  Islands,  cap.  isl. 
fruits,  and  a  little  rice,  though  by  no  means  fertile,  and  only  !  Guernsey,  on  the  shore  of  a  bay,  E.  side,  occupying  the  slope 
producing  a  small  proportion  of  the  food  required  for  tha  j  of  a  hill,  and  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance  from 
capital.  It  is  well  watered  by  the  Pei-ho  and  its  numerous  the  sea,  but  which  is  not  maintained  by  a  nearer  inspection, 
affluents;  has  several  considerable  lakes,  and  contains  coal,  |  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked,  but  mostly  well 
marble,  granite,  and  brick  and  potters'-clay.  Besides  tha  |  paved,  and  lined  by  old-looking  dusky  houses.  The  environs 
capital,  the  province  contains  several  large  cities,  of  which  I  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  studded  with  the  handsome 
Pautong-foo,  the  residence  of  the  governor ;  and  Tieutsin-foo,  '  residences  of  the  gentry,  who  all  live  outside  the  town.  The 
the  entrepot  of  the  trade  which  comes  through  the  Pei-ho,  ara  !  most  interesting  buildings  are  St.  Peter's  church,  with  a 
the  most  important.  Through  the  latter  a  large  trade  is  dona  i  tower  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  low  spire  ;  St.  James' 
in  salt,  Pop.  27,990,871. The  GULP,  formed  by  a  larga  j  church,  Elizabeth  college,  public  hospital,  and  the  fish-mar- 
inner  bay  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  stretches  N.  to  S.  1 60  m.,  and  j  ket,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  commodious  to  be  seen 


penetrates  inland  130  in. 

PETCHENEG,  a  tn.   Russia,  gov.  and  E.  Kharkov, 
r.  bank  Sievernoi-Donetz  ;  with  five  churches.     Pop.  7000. 

PETCHORA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.  of  gov.  Perm, 


anywhere.  There  are  here  two  or  three  chapels  of  ease,  and 
several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  a  public  library, 
assembly-room,  mechanics'  institute,  courthouse,  prison,  and 
several  banks.  The  harbour,  formed  by  two  piers,  is  small, 


on  W.  slope  Ural  Mountains  ;  flows  almost  due  W.,  then  turns  !  but  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place.  The  roadstead 
N.  across  E.  part  of  gov.  Vologda,  enters  gov.  Archangel,  |  affords  convenient  anchorage,  Fort  George,  a  regular  forti- 
and,  on  reaching  lat.  66°  N.,  makes  a  long  curve  S.W.  to  Ion.  |  fication  on  the  heights,  stands  about  half-a-mile  S.  from  the 


52°  E.,  when  it  suddenly  turns  due  N.,and  falls  into  a  bay  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean  by  a  great  number  of  mouths ;  total  course, 
about  900  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ijma  and  Ussa. 
PETEGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  15  m.  S.S.W.  Ghent,  near  1.  bank  Scheldt ;  with  a 
brewery,  dye-work,  pump  manufactory,  and  some  corn  and 
oil  mills.  Weaving  and  husbandry  occupy  most  of  the  inha- 


town  ;  it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  strength.     Pop.  16,778. 

PETER'S  (ST.),  a  small  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent, 
1  m.  from  N.E.  point  Isle  of  Thanet  or  the  North  Foreland, 
and  2  m.  S.  by  W.  Margate.  It  has  a  church,  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels  ;  a  set  of  well-endowed  almshouses,  and  a 
charity  and  other  schools.  Area  of  par.,  3312  ac.  Pop.  2975. 

PETER'S  (ST.),  four  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Louth ;  3478  ac. 


bitants.     Pop.  2384.  Pop.   13,789.— 2,  Roscommon  ;   7393   ac.     Pop.  5302.— 3, 

PETEN,  a  lake,  Central  America,  state  and  172  m.  N.  j  Wexford  ;  1405  ac.    Pop.  1164.— 4,  (and  Paul's),  Limerick  ; 

Guatemala,  near  the  frontier  of  Yucatan,  about  70  m.  in  cir-    4074  ac.     Pop.  3160. 
iference,  and  in  some  places  has  a  depth  of  30  fathoms.  It 


inc'lt. 


ice,  and  in  some  place 
everal  islands,  of  which  Peten,  the  most  consider 


able,  was  formerly  a  principal  seat  of  the  Itzacs  Indians,  and 
contains  the  modern  town  of  Flores. 

PETER.  See  PIERRE. 

PETER  AND  PAUL  (ST.),  cap.  Kamtschatka.     See  PE- 

TROrAULOVSKI, 


PETERBOROUGH,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  cap.  dist.  Col- 
borne,  on  the  Otonabee,  about  26  m.  N.N.W.  Coburg.  It  is 
well  laid  out,  presents  a  handsome  appearance,  and  has  seven 
churches  and  chapels,  a  substantial  courthouse  and  jail,  and 
several  mills,  foundries,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  (1852),  2191. 

PETERBOROUGH,  an  episcopal  city,  and  parl.  bor. 
England,  co.  aqd  32  m.  N.  by  E.  Northampton,  1.  bank  Nene, 


PETERBOROUGH 


020 


PETERHOF 


with  .stations  on  the  Great  Northern.  Eastern  Counties,  North 
ampton  and  Peterborough,  and  Midland  Counties  railways. 
In  the  old  town  the  houses  are 


trade  of  Peterborough  consists  of  coals,  corn,  malt,  and  timber, 
which  are  conveyed  along  the  Nene  in  barges ;  but  it  has 
received  an  impulse  from  the  facilities  of  railway  transit,  and 


..— ous  in  height  and  extent, 

yet  neatly  and  substantially  built,  some  of  the  streets  are  I  live  and  dead  stock,  and  agricultural  produce,  are  now  sent 
spacious,  and  the  whole  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  i  in  considerable  quantities  by  rail,  to  London  and  other  dis- 


10  entire  city  is  supplied  with  good  I  family,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.     Pop.  8672. 
'he  principal  building  is  its  cathe-  I         PETERCHURCH,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  5089 ac.  P.  730. 
dral,  founded  by  I'eadn,  son  of  Penda,  fourth  king  of  Mercia,1         — —T—«    ...,-    a~.     A  ,„.,„„„    »  _ 


spacious,  anil  the  whole  well  paved  and  lighted           „     .  . 

the  market-place  is  a  fine  square  area,  not  inferior  to  any  in     tricts.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament     Ihorpe  Hall, 

the  kingdom.      The  W.  suburb,  or  new  town,  consists  of  !  a  fine  old  mansion,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
neat  modern  dwellings.    The 

'        PETERCULTER,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen,  7  m.  by  4  in. 
Pop.  1351. 

PETERFALVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Neutra,  40  m.  N.  Pressburg;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  and 
three  mills.  Pop.  1116. 

PETERHEAD,  a  seaport  tn.  Scotland,  co.  and  26  in. 
N.N.E.  Aberdeen,  on  a  peninsula,  the  most  E.  point  of  Scot 
land,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus,  nearly  £  m. 
in  breadth,  and  1  m.  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ugie,  in  the  Ger 
man  Ocean.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  consists  of 
five  principal  and  several  minor  streets ;  the  former  well 
formed,  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  lined  with  houses, 
for  the  most  part  substantially  built  of  granite,  and  often  of 
handsome  appearance;  it  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  The  buildings  and  other  objects  chiefly 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  parish  church,  a  handsome  granite 
i  structure,  with  a  spire  118  ft.  high;  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  large 
I  and  elegant  Episcopal,  a  Free,  a  U.  Presbyterian,  a  Wes- 

Ileyan,  a  R.  Catholic,  and  two  Independent  churches;  a  town- 
house,  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire 
I  110  ft.  high;  a  market-cross,  consisting  of  a  granite  pillar  of 
the  Tuscan  order;  a  custom-house,  an  academy,  a  parochial, 
a  ragged,  and  various  other  schools;  a  mechanics'  ir-sututc, 
a  valuable  museum  of  natural  curiosities  and  antiquities,  and 
a  subscription  and  a  mechanics'  library.  The  manufactures, 
which  are  unimportant,  include  somo  woollen  and  other  goods, 
woven  chiefly  for  houses  in  Aberdeen;  castings,  cordage,  bricks, 
and  tiles.  In  the  building-yards  a  considerable  number  of 
boats  and  large  vessels  is  constructed.  The  trade  is  exten 
sive,  and  has  the  advantage  of  two  good  harbours,  the  one  on 
the  N.,  and  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  peninsula;  the 
water  in  the  former  being,  at  spring-tides,  about  18  ft.,  and  in 
the  latter  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft.  The  access  to  both  harbours, 
though  not  naturally  difficult,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  light 
house  on  Buchan  Ness ;  and  in  addition  to  other  important 
improvements,  which  have  been  executed  at  an  expense  of 
£80,000,  free  communication  between  the  harbours  has  been 
effected  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus,  and  thus  enabling 
vessels  to  get  out  in  all  states  of  the  wind,  while  the  com 
munication  with  the  mainland  is  still  maintained  by  a  cast- 
iron  swing-bridge.  The  principal  imports  are  lime,  wool, 
timber,  salt,  flour,  and  general  goods;  the  exports,  grain, 
meal,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  fish,  oil,  and  granite.  The 
granite  is  obtained  from  excellent  quarries,  extensively  worked 
in  the  vicinity ;  the  fish,  including  both  herrings  (of  which 
in  1851,  there  were  cured  here  55,563  barrels),  and  white 
fish,  are  chiefly  obtained  from  the  productive  fisheries  on  the 
coast,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  boats  is  employed. 
The  Greenland  whale-fishery  is  among  the  most  important 
interests  of  the  town ;  the  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  whale  and 
seal  fishing  in  1853,  were  27,  carrying  7355  tons.  In  1851, 
there  entered  30,841  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  8599  belonged 
to  the  foreign  trade;  and  there  cleared  27,301  tons,  of  which 
8175  were  in  the  foreign  trade.  During  the  summer,  Peter- 
head  is  much  frequented  by  bathers,  for  whose  accommoda 
tion  both  hot  and  cold  baths  have  been  provided,  and  in  the 
vicinity  are  mineral  springs,  the  principal  of  which,  called  the 
Wine  Well,  from  the  sparkling  of  its  water,  contains  muri 
ates  of  iron  and  lime,  and  common  and  glauber  salt,  and  is  in 
high  repute  for  cases  of  indigestion,  internal  obstructions,  and 
nervous  disorders.  The  only  places  of  interest  near  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castles  of  Boddam  and  Ravens- 
craig.  As  a  borough,  Peterhead  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  11  councillors,  and  unites  with  Banff,  Cullen,  Inverury, 
and  Kintore,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament.  Its  port, 
which  formerly  ranked  only  as  an  appendage  of  that  of  Aber- 


PETEKBOliOUGH  CATHEUIi 


iu  G55,  and  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  870.  Being  rebuilt 
in  90(3,  the  valuable  gifts  bestowed  upon  it  by  Edgar  caused 
the  name  of  the  city  to  be  changed  to  Gildenburgh,  tJie  golden 
city,  which  title  ultimately  gave  place  to  its  present  name, 
derived  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  In 
1116  great  part  of  the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
the  following  year  its  restoration  was  commenced ;  but  not 
till  the  opening  of  the  IGth  century  did  the  structure  assume 
its  present  aspect.  The  prevailing  character  of  the  building 
is  Norman,  but  it  exhibits  examples  of  transition,  early 
English,  decorated  English,  and  perpendicular  styles.  The 
most  commanding  feature  of  the  building  is  the  W.  front 
(shown  in  the  engraving),  consisting  of  three  magnificent 
pointed  arches,  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  pediments  and 
pinnacles,  and  flanked  by  turrets  with  spires  and  pinnacles. 
The  whole  front  forms  a  square  of  150  ft.  in  height  and 
breadth.  Catherine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was 
interred  in  this  cathedral  ;.also  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  the 
remains  of  the  latter  were  afterwards  removed  by  James  I.  to 
Westminster.  The  minster  precincts  show  the  remains  of  a 
cloister,  a  fine  perpendicular  gateway  leading  to  the  deanery,  a 
massive  tower  and  gateway  conducting  to  the  bishop's  palace, 
and  an  old  chapel,  now  used  as  the  free  grammar-school. 
Peterborough  contaii.s  only  one  parish  church,  but  has  also 
places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Methodists. 
The  other  public  buildings  of  any  interest  are  the  townhall, 
the  new  jail,  the  coin  exchange,  and  the  stations  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  Northampton  and  Peterborough,  and  Midland 
railways.  The  educational  means  of  the  city  comprise  the 
grammar-school,  an  endowed  charity  school,  a  national  school 
for  both  sexes,  infant  schools,  and  a  number  of  private  semi 
naries.  Thecharities  include  the  monastic  alms-houses,  public 
dispensary,  and  other  useful  institutions.  There  are  a  news 
room,  and  a  literary  and  philosophical  institution.  The  chief 


deen,  is  now  separate  and  independent.    Pop.  7298. 

PETERHOF,  a  vil.  Russia,  gov.  and  about  10m.  W.S.  W. 
St.  Petersburg.  Its  great  and  only  attraction  is  its  imperii.l 
palace,  built  in  1711,  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  plans  of  tho 
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celebrated  Le  Blond.  It  is  a  large  but  not  very  regular 
edifice,  situated  on  a  height  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  sur 
rounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  adorned  with  fountains,  cas 
cades,  and  grottoes.  Pop.  (1842),  2209. 

PETERSBURG,  a  handsome  tn.  and  port  of  entry, 
U.  States,  Virginia,  24  m.  S.  Richmond,  r.  bank  Appomattox, 
12  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  James.  It  has  seven 
churches,  a  courthouse,  and  a  jail ;  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills, 
roperies,  tanneries,  and  printing-offices.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
commercial  towns  in  the  state,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
in  the  export  of  flour  and  tobacco.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
this  place  for  small  craft,  and  the  falls  immediately  above  it 
afford  extensive  water-power.  Pop.  (1850),  14,603. 

PETERSBURG  (ST.),  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by 
Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  N.E.  Olonetz,  E.  and  S.E.  Nov 
gorod,  S.  Pskov,  W.  Lake  Peipus,  gov.  Revel  or  Esthonia, 
and  Gulf  of  Finland  ;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  265  m. ; 
breadth,  90  m. ;  area,  about  12,800  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  low  flat,  covered,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
lakes  and  swamps,  excepting  small  portions  of  the  N.  and  S. ; 
the  former  being  broken  by  the  low  hills  of  Olonetz,  and  the 
latter  partly  traversed  by  a  ramification  of  the  Valdai  moun 
tains.  The  whole  of  its  drainage  is  carried  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  either  directly  by  the  Neva,  Louga,  and  Narova,  or 
indirectly  by  the  Volkhov,  Siasi,  Pacha,  Svir,  and  Oiat,  which 
have  their  mouths  in  Lake  Ladoga.  The  climate  is  severe, 
and  the  soil  by  no  means  fertile.  Not  above  one-third  of  the 
surface  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  corn  produced  falls  far 
short  of  the  consumption.  The  forests  are  very  extensive. 
There  are  no  minerals  of  any  consequence.  Manufactures 
have  advanced  by  rapid  strides,  particularly  in  the  capital, 
and  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  is  very  extensive.  For 
administrative  purposes,  the  government  is  divided  into  eight 
districts.  The  greater  part  of  it  belonged  to  ancient  Ingria, 
which  during  the  war  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  became  the  principal  theatre  of 
hostilities,  and  in  consequence  suffered  dreadfully.  Ulti 
mately,  Peter  the  Great  succeeded  in  conquering  it,  and  it 
was  finally  secured  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  Nystad.  Pop. 
(1850),  991,000. 

PETERSBURG  (ST.),  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  lat. 
59°  56'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  30°  19'  (observatory)  E.  (R.)  The  site  is 
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cities.  The  Neva,  on  approaching  the  termination  of  its 
course,  turns  first  N.  and  then  W.  After  proceeding  a  short 
way  in  the  latter  direction,  it  divides  into  three  main  branches ; 
the  first  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Nevka,  pro 
ceeds  N. ;  the  next,  or  central  branch,  flows  W.N.W.,  under 
the  name  of  the  Little  Neva  ;  and  the  third,  forming  properly 
a  continuation  of  the  main  stream,  and  therefore  called  thu 
Great  Neva,  flows  S.W.,  and  incloses  a  large  tract  or  peninsula 
surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  and  contiguous  with  the 
mainland  only  on  the  S.  The  branches  form  a  number  of 
islands,  the  two  largest  of  which,  separated  from  the  peninsula 
by  the  main  stream  and  Great  Nevka,  are  the  Aptekarskoi  or 
Apothecaries'  Island  on  the  N.,  and  the  Vasilieostrov  or  Ba- 
silius  Island  on  the  W.  In  the  N.W.,  subordinate  arms  of  the 
river  form  a  number  of  smaller  islands,  of  which  the  more  im 
portant  are  the  Petrofskoi,  Krestofskoi,  Kammenoi,and  Elag- 
hinskoi.  These  islands,  particularly  the  two  largest,  a  small 
portion  of  the  r.  bank,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
1.  bank,  forming  a  series  of  flats  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  have 
nearly  an  oval  shape,  and  are  so  low  as  to  be  constantly  ex 
posed  to  inundation,  constitute  the  site  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Neva,  though  a  broad,  lively,  and  pellucid  stream,  is 
generally  shallow,  and  at  its  mouth  is  encumbered  by  a  bar 
with  not  more  than  9  ft.  water,  so  that  the  large  vessels  which 
are  built  at  the  city  docks  can  only  be  transported  as  hulls, 
to  be  fitted  out  at  the  great  naval  station  of  Croristadt,  about 
16  m.  below.  Though  an  attack  of  the  city  by  sea  may  be  all 
but  impossible,  the  approach  by  land  presents  no  obstruction 
to  an  invading  force,  except  a  deep  ditch  or  canal,  stretching 
across  the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  citadel,  situated  on  a 
low  island,  so  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  that  its  guns,  so 
far  from  defending,  could  not  be  used  without  demolishing  it. 
The  larger  and  finer  part  of  St.  Petersburg  being  built  OH 
the  peninsula,  takes  the  name  of  the  Bolshaia  Storona  or  Great 
Side ;  all  the  rest  to  the  N.,  on  the  islands  and  r.  bank,  i.s 
designated  the  Petersburg  side.  The  communication  between 
the  former  and  the  latter  is  maintained  only  by  one  stone  and 
three  boat  bridges,  but  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  numerous 
ferry-boats  of  uncouth  shape  and  fantastic  colouring,  which  aro 
constantly  plying  to  and  fro.  Owing  to  the  lo\vness  of  the  site, 
though  the  loftier  pinnacles  and  domes  are  seen  at  a  consider 
able  distance,  the  city,  whether  approached  by  land  or  water, 
cannot  be  said  to  become  distinctly  visible  before  it  is  actually 
entered,  and  hence  the  general  impression  pro 
duced  is  greatly  heightened  by  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  The  stranger  suddenly  finds  himself 
between  noble  granite  quays,  bordered  by  edi 
fices  of  almost  unrivalled  splendour,  or  in  spa 
cious  streets  of  apparently  interminable  length, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  unbroken  by  the  slightest 
unevenness,  and  lined  with  lofty  buildings  of 
uniform  structure,  often  lavishly  adorned,  and, 
in  colour  at  least,  resembling  marble.  It  is 
true  that  the  impression  is  somewhat  weakened 
by  a  narrower  inspection,  the  greater  part  of 
the  houses  proving  to  be  only  of  wood  or  brick, 
garnished  with  plaster.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  city  from  without, 
recourse  is  often  had  to  the  numerous  towers, 
on  which  watchmen  stand  sentinel  day  and 
night,  to  give  the  alarm  of  fire ;  but  by  far  the 
best  station  is  the  tower  of  the  Admiralty,  cen- 
trically  situated  on  the  N.W.  part  of  the  penin 
sula  and  1.  bank  of  the  Great  Neva,  and  pro 
vided  with  galleries,  from  which  all  parts  of 
the  city  may  be  seen  in  succession  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Looking  S.  over  the  peninsula  from 
this  commanding  station,  three  canals,  nearest 
the  Moika,  next  the  Catharina,  and  last  the 


Fontanka,  maybe  traced,  stretching  circuitously 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  dividing  the  whole  space 
into    three  quarters,    called   respectively,   the 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Admiralty  Sections. 
Radiating  immediately  from  the  tower,  intersecting  these 
canals,  and  spanning  them  by  handsome  granite  bridges,  are 
the  three  principal  streets,  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt  or  Neva  Per 
spective,  on  the  right,  the  Gorokhovaia  Oulitza  or  Pease  Street, 

0 r in  the  centre,  and  Vosnosenskoi  Prospekt  or  Resurrection  Per- 

dour  which  justly  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  first  of  European     spective  on  the  right.  The  eye  wanders  along  these  streets  from 


«ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  that  has  ever  been  voluntarily 
selected  for  the  foundation  of  a  capital,  arid  yet  owing  mainly 
to  the  genius  and  perseverance  which  have  been  displayed  in 
overcoming  natural  disadvantages,  St.  Petersburg  has,  within 
a  comparatively  short  period,  acquired  a  magnitude  and  sple 
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end  to  end  without  obstruction.  They  are  all  of  great  length, 
width,  and  beauty;  but  the  finest  every  way,  and  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  the  city,  is  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  which  i« 
2  m.  long,  and  150  ft.  wide,  and  has  a  double  carriage-way, 


Pittoresqu 


with  foot-paths  paved  with  granite,  or  avenues  shaded  with 
lime-trees.  Ueyond  the  Fontanka  Canal,  both  on  the  S.  and 
E.,  and  bounded  in  the  former  direction  by  the  city  fosse,  and 
on  the  latter  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Neva,  is  a  large  space, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  buildings,  and  forming,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  three  Admiralty  sections  already  mentioned,  the 
Narva,  Karetznoi,  Kojestvenskoi,and  Foundry  quarters.  Con 
siderably  to  the  E.,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  may  be  seen 
the  large  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Okhta.  Turning  now  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town  and  looking  N.,  the  busy  scene 
presented  by  the  river  immediately  below  first  attracts  the  eye, 
which  then  wanders  along  the  splendid  quay  which  lines  the 
S.  side  of  the  Vasilieostrov,  and  is  bordered  by  a  succession 
of  noble  edifices.  The  buildings  of  this  island  are  chiefly  con 
fined  to  its  S.  and  E.  portions;  the  W.  and  N.W.,  forming  the 
far  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  is  covered  with  trees  or  is  under 
garden  cultivation.  On  the  N.E.  the  most  conspicuous  object 
is  the  citadel,  situated  chiefly  on  the  small  island  of  Peters 
burg,  but  also  possessing  an  extensive  outwork  on  the  island 
of  Aptekarskoi,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  N.  of  this  outwork,  another  quarter  of  the  city  com 
mences,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Petersburg  quarter.  It  is 
much  less  compactly  built  than  the  Admiralty  sections,  the 
buildings  gradually  becoming  more  isolated,  and  giving  place 
to  extensive  parks  and  gardens.  The  same  remark  is  still 
more  applicable  to  the  islands  of  the  N.  W.,  which  are  chiefly 
occupied  by  places  of  amusement,  public  gardens,  villas,  and 
country  seats.  On  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  Nevka,  and  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Viborg  quarter,  which  has  already 
acquired  considerable  extent,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  in  im 
portance.  Few  cities  surpass  St.  Petersburg  in  public  edifices, 
Churcliea. — The  first  in  rank  is  the  metropolitan  church,  or 
cathedral  church  of  the  Kasan  Mother  of  God,  in  the  Nevskoi 
Prospekt.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  in  front 
a  large  concave  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  from  the  centre 
of  which  a  tower,  somewhat  deficient  in  elevation,  rises,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  gorgeous  dome.  In  the  interior,  56  gigan 
tic  monoliths  support  tin;  rocf,  and  in  niches  along  the  sides 
are  colossal  statues  of  the  Grand  Duke  VladimTr,  Alexander 
Nevesky,  St.  John,  and  St.  Andrew.  The  Isaac  church, 
finely  situated  a  little  S.W.  of  the  Admiralty,  in  one  of  the 
largest  open  spaces  of  the  capital,  is  much  admired  for  its 


simple  but  lofty  style  of  architecture,  its  grand  proportions, 
and  noble  porticoes.  The  mere  foundation  of  it,  formed  of 
piles  sunk  in  swampy  ground,  is  said  to  have  cost  £200,000. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  has  four  grand  entrances, 
each  approached  by  three  broad  flights  of  steps,  and  each  whole 
flight  composed  of  an  entire  piece  of  granite.  Each  entrance 
has  a  superb  peristyle,  with  round  monoliths  of  polished  gra- 
>ite,  60  ft.  in  height  and  7  ft.  in  diameter,  supporting  an 
enormous  frieze,  above  which,  to  twice  the  height  of  the  peri 
styles,  rises  the  chief  and  central  cupola,  glistening  with  gold, 
gilt  on  copper,  and  supported  by  30  granite  columns.  The 
Smolnoi  church,  situated  in  the  N.E.  of  the  peninsula,  ami 
originally  belonging  to  a  convent,  which  still  forms  a  vast 
pile,  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  surmounted  by  five  blue 
domes  spangled  with  golden  stars.  The  Preobrajensky  church 
or  Spass  Preobrajenskoi  Sabor,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  regiments  of  the  guards,  and  is 
overloaded  both  without  and  within  with  military  trophies. 
The  railing  around  the  church-yard  is  formed  of  300  French 
and  Turkish  cannon,  mounted  in  threes  on  granite  pedestals, 
while  every  niche  and  recess  of  the  interior  is  crammed  with 
captured  colours  and  halberts,  pashas'  horse-tails,  &c.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
citadel,  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  lofty  and  elegant  gilded 
spire,  but  the  building  itself  has  a  dingy  and  wretched  appear 
ance,  and  an  interior,  which  from  the  number  of  keys  of  for 
tresses,  captured  eagles,  pashas'  horse  -  tails,  and  batons  of 
office,  looks  liker  an  arsenal  than  a  church.  The  chief  object 
of  interest  is  the  imperial  vault,  where  the  remains  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  of  all  his  successors  repose.  There  are  nume 
rous  other  Russian  churches  not  undeserving  of  particular 
notice.  The  church  of  the  English  factory,  situated  W.  of 
the  Admiralty,  is  a  splendid  building,  richly  fitted  up  and 
seated  for  1200  persons.  The  Dutch  church  is  remarkable 
for  its  ample  revenues,  derived  from  grants  of  land  made  to  it 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  afterwards  built  upon.  Of  the  seve 
ral  churches  possessed  by  R.  Catholics,  the  principal  one, 
situated  in  the  Nevskoi,  is  an  elegant  structure,  with  a  Corin 
thian  colonnade  and  a  finely-proportioned  dome.  In  connec 
tion  with  the  churches  may  be  mentioned  the  monastery  of 
St.  Alexander  Nevskoi,  the  only  one  in  St.  Petersburg ;  it  is 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Russia,  ranking  next  after  that 
of  the  Trinity  in  Moscow,  and  of  the  Cave  in  Kiev.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  contains  within  its  walls, 
churches,  towers,  monks'  cells,  and  gardens.  The  great  at 
traction  here  to  the  Russians,  is  the  monument  containing  the 
remains  of  the  saint,  a  canonized  grand  duke.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid  15  ft.  high,  of  solid  silver,  and  with  the  ornaments 
around  it,  also  of  silver,  is  said  to  weigh  5000  Ibs.,  or  consider 
ably  more  than  two  tons.  The  principal  church  or  cathedral, 
built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and 
surmounted  by  several  domes.  The  interior  is  richly  deco 
rated  with  Italian  marble,  and  the  ornaments  and  treasures 
are  of  vast  value.  The  long  red  cloisters  which  cluster  round 
the  church  have  a  dreary  look,  and  are  occupied  by  between 
50  and  60  monks,  who  superintend  a  classical  school,  at  which 
the  average  attendance  is  about  1000. 

Palaces. — These  are  both  numerous  and  remarkable  for 
their  colossal  dimensions.  The  Winter  Palace,  while  tho 
emperor  resides  in  it,  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  6000  persons. 
It  is  situated  immediately  E.  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a  front 
to  the  Neva  of  more  than  700  ft.,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  vast 
square,  the  angles  of  which  nearly  correspond  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.  It  is  the  largest  palace  in  the  world,  being 
one-third  larger  than  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  is 
not  surpassed  in  point  of  splendour.  It  was  so  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1837,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it ; 
and  one  of  the  not  least  remarkable  facts  connected  with  it 
is,  that  its  present  form  was  the  work  of  two  short  years. 
The  interior  is  gorgeous,  almost  beyond  description  ;  consist 
ing  of  suites  of  splendid  halls,  filled  with  marbles,  malachites, 
precious  stones,  vases,  and  pictures.  To  the  E.  of  the  Win 
ter  Palace,  and  connected  with  it  by  several  covered  galleries, 
is  the  Hermitage,  built  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  in  a  spirit 
similar  to  that  which  made  Frederick  the  Great  build  his 
Sans  Souci,  as  a  place  where  she  might  lay  aside  the  cares 
and  forms  of  state.  Its  principal  facade  faces  the  Neva,  but 
possesses  little  architectural  merit.  It  is  loaded,  however, 
with  precious  objects  of  art  and  vertfi,  and  has  a  very  valu- 
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able  picture-gallery.  The  Marble  Palace,  not  very  appro 
priately  so  called,  since  far  less  marble  than  granite  and  iron 
lias  been  used  in  its  construction,  lies  considerably  E.  of  the 
Hermitage,  near  the  Troitskoi  bridge  ;  it  has  a  dark  gloomy 
look,  and  its  walls  are  of  such  massive  blocks  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  About  1  m.  further 
E.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  stands  the  Taurida  Palace;  it  is 
a  long  low  building,  of  no  merit ;  and  is  only  remarkable  for 
a  ball-room  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  320  ft.  long, 
by  70  ft.  wide,  and  requiring  20,000  wax-candles  to  light  it 
up  completely.  The  Annitchkoff  Palace,  on  the  Great  Pros- 
pekt,  near  the  Fontanka  Canal,  closes  the  brilliant  range  of 
buildings  of  which  that  street  is  composed.  Though  hand 
somely  built,  and  now  the  favourite  residence  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  the  place  where  the  emperor  receives  ambassadors 
and  holds  the  greater  number  of  his  councils,  it  does  not 
possess  much  interest.  The  New  Michaeloff  Palace,  so  called 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Michaeloff  Palace,  or  rather  castle, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  now  occupied  by  the  school 
of  engineers,  is  the  residence  of  the  emperor's  brother,  and  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  elegant  building  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Attached  to  it  are  fine  ranges  of  offices ;  in  one  of  which  a 
celebrated  riding-school  is  kept,  the  youth  of  which  often  per 
form  fetes  and  tournaments  in  the  presence  of  the  Court. 

Government  Buildings. — The  Admiralty,  to  which,  as  fur 
nishing  the  best  station  for  obtaining  a  full  view  of  the  city, 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  an  immense  brick  build 
ing,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  square  of  same  name,  and 
surmounted  by  a  slender  tower  with  a  gilt  cupola.  The  main 
part  of  the  building,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  tower  rises, 
lies  parallel  to  the  river  with  its  N.  side,  but  has  its  principal 
facade  on  the  S.,  facing  the  square.  The  length  of  this  facade 
is  nearly  £  m. ;  and  at  right  angles  to  it  ara  two  sides,  stretch 
ing  from  its  extremities  N.  towards  the  river;  the  E.  side 
fronting  the  Winter  Palace,  and  the  W.  the  Isaac  Square  and 
Senate  house,  and  each  650  ft.  in  length.  A  large  portion  of 
the  Admiralty  is  occupied  as  school-rooms  for  naval  cadets. 
Immediately  below  it,  on  the  N.,  lining  the  Russian  quay,  are 
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the  extensive  dockyards ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 
a  number  of  important  public  buildings;  among  others,  the 
Holy  Synod,  where  all  the  higher  concerns  of  the  church  are 
regulated ;  the  Hotel  de  1'Etat  Major  or  head  department  of 
the  army,  adorned  with  a  triumphal  chariot ;  and  the  War- 
office,  conspicuous  by  its  profusion  of  gigantic  columns.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Great  Neva,  stands  the  Exchange; 
and  W.  from  it,  fronting  the  Little  Neva,  the  Custom-house  ; 
both  large  and  imposing  structures.  Immediately  adjoining 
are  two  high  and  slender  towers,  adorned  like  the  Columnae 


Rostrata?  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which  the  approach  of  ship 
ping  may  be  observed.  The  citadel,  with  its  bastions  and 
bristling  embrasures,  mounted  with  100  cannon,  and  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  3000  men,  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object. 
Besides  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  has  already 
been  described,  it  contains  within  its  inclosure  the  Mint;  and 
in  its  vicinity  presents  an  object  of  great  interest  in  the  wooden 
cottage  of  Peter  the  Great,  consisting  of  three  small  apart 
ments,  one  of  them  his  chapel,  and  containing,  among  other 
relics  of  that  extraordinary  man,  the  little  boat  which  he  con 
structed,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  the 
powerful  navy  which  he  afterwards  formed.  Among  the  many 
other  government  edifices,  to  which  a  general  reference  must 
suffice,  the  arsenals  and  ranges  of  barracks  are  particularly 
deserving  of  notice. 

Libraries,  Museums,  &c. — The  Imperial  Library  occupies 
a  large  building,  near  the  Kasan  church,  in  one  of  the  finest 
squares  of  the  city,  facing  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt.    It  contains 
400,000  printed  volumes,  and  about  15,000  MSS.     It  has 
derived  the  greater  part  of  its  treasures  from  the  spoils  of 
Poland.     The  Oriental  MSS.  are  particularly  valuable  and 
extensive.     The  only  other  libraries  entitled  to  particular 
notice  are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  100,000  vols. ; 
of  the  Hermitage,   120,000  vols.,  of  which  10,000  are  in 
Russian ;  and  of  the  Alexander  Nevskoi  Monastery,  which, 
though  very  limited  in  extent  (only  10,000  vols.),  has  collec 
tions  of  MSS.  of  very  great  rarity  and  value.     The  principal 
museums  are  those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  the  magnificent  buildings  of  that  celebrated 
body,  on  the  Vasilieostrov,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Neva, 
opposite  to  the  Admiralty,  and  including  an  Asiatic  museum, 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  curiosities  relating  to  the  East — an  Egyp 
tian  museum,  with  a  few  fine  specimens  of  papyrus,  but  not 
otherwise  interesting ;  an  ethnographic  museum,  enriched  by 
the  collections  of  various  Russian  travellers  and  navigators, 
and  a  general  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  in  which  the 
Russian  series  is  very  valuable  and  complete  ;  a  good  mine 
ral  ogical,  and  a  remarkably  fine  botanical  collection ;  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  containing  an  admirable 
collection  of  birds,  exquisitely  stuffed  and 
well  arranged ;  and,  among  the  larger  fossil 
animals,  of  which  Siberia  furnishes  nume 
rous  specimens,  a  mammoth,  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  one  of  the  hind  feet,  16  ft. 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tusks,  and  at  least 
2  ft.  higher  than  the  elephant.      The  Aca- 
-L    demy  of  Fine  Arts,  also  situated  in  the 
Vasilieostrov,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Neva,  has  a  portion  of  its  magnificent  apart 
ments  occupied  as  a  picture-gallery;  but 
is  better  known  as  an  artistical  school.     A 
much  mor«  extensive  and  celebrated  gal 
lery  is  that  of  the  Hermitage  Palace,  which 
occupies  41  rooms,  and  contains  splendid 
.-pecimens  of  almost  all  the  great  masters. 
Two  separate  rooms  are  filled  with  an  ex 
traordinary  collection  of  jewels,   cameos, 
medals,  snuff-boxes,  ivory  carvings,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  rooms  more  especially  appropri 
ated   to   pictures   may  be  seen   exquisite 
specimens  of  malachite,  and  violet  jasper, 
in  the  form  of  vases,  candelabras,  &c.    The 
other  more  important  collections  are  the 
Romanoff  Museum,  containing  a  large  col 
lection  of  minerals,  models,  and  antiquities; 
and  the  museum  attached  to  the  Mining 
School,    containing   a  large   collection   of 
fossil  conchology,  models  of  mines,  mining 
instruments,  &c.,  but  distinguished  parti 
cularly  by  its  mineralogical  treasures,  unequalled  in  Russia, 
and  thought  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere. 

Educational  Institutions. — At  the  head  of  these  is  the  Uni 
versity,  only  founded  in  1819,  but  provided  with  58  profes 
sors,  and  attended  by  about  500  students.  The  Chirurgical 
Medical  Academy,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  receives 
about  500  pupils,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  Military 
education,  in  all  its  branches,  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
interests  of  the  state,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  aca 
demical  system  of  Russia,  and  is  provided  for  liberally  in 
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us  institutions.    The  Mining  School,  whose  admirable  |  promenade,   the   Summer   Gardens   take   precedence   of  all 


mineralogical  collections  have  already  been  referred  to,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  establishments  of  the  capital;  it  occu- 
pies  a  grand  and  imposing  structure,  so  situated  as  to  form  a 
very  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea;  and  maintains  above 


others.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  Troitskoi  Bridge,  and 
though  not  very  extensive,  being  only  £  m.  long,  by  i  m. 
broad,  they  form  the  great  lounge  of  the  population.  Among 
the  festivities  which  take  place  here  the  most  extraordinary  is 


no  pupils,  who,  after  remaining  eight  years,  and  receiving  a  that  of  Whit-Monday,  when  a  fair,  which  both  bears  the  name 
very  liberal  education,  are  sent  to  superintend  the  Govern-  and  has  the  reality  of  a  wife-market  or  Inde-sliow,  is  held;  the 
ment  mines,  or  placed  in  the  Mint.  The  Academy  of  Fine  sons  and  daughters  of  the  tradesmen  assembling  in  their  best 


Arts  has  a  facade,  fronting  the  Neva,  400  ft.  long,  and  70  ft. 
high,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by 
a  central  cupola,  on  which  a  colossal  Minerva  sits.  This  aca 
demy,  as  already  mentioned,  is  partly  appropriated  as  a  picture- 
gallery,  but  also  occupied  as  a  school  of  art,  in  which  300 
pupil.-  are  maintained  and  educated.  In  addition  to  these,  it 
furnishes  residences  to  the  professors,  academicians,  and  other 
artists ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  persons  accommodated 
under  its  roof  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  1000.  The  other 
principal  schools  are,  the  Technological  Institute,  in  which 
215  pupils,  sons  of  respectable  tradesmen,  receive  a  general 
education,  and  special  instruction  in  the  various  mechanical 
arts,  cotton-spinning,  weaving,  carpentry,  &c. ;  the  Central 
Paedagogical  Institute  or  normal  school ;  two  gymnasia;  the 
Female  Institute  of  Smolnoi,  where  500  young  ladies  are 
carefully  and  gratuitously  educated  ;  the  Ecclesiastical  Aca- 
dsmy;  the  principal  Protestant,  the  agricultural,  commercial, 
veterinary,  and  various  other  schools. 

Societies. — The  only  one  of  these  which  can  be  said  to 
have  acquired  a  European  reputation  is  the  Imperial  Aca 
demy  of  Sciences,  which  has  long  been  distinguished  for  the 
valuable  papers  published  in  its  Transactions.  Most  of  them, 


attire  to  fix  their  partners  for  life.  The  whole  affair  seems  so 
odd,  that  one  cannot  help  feeling  somewhat  incredulous  ;  but 
Erman,  who  witnessed  it,  gives  the  following  description: — The 
marriageable  girls,  decked  with  Oriental  profusion  of  orna 
ment,  are  ranged  along  the  alleys  of  the  garden,  with  some 
members  of  their  respective  families  and  thesvakhi  or  match 
makers  behind  them.  The  men,  passing  along,  are  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  any  of  the  girls,  and  the  ac 
quaintance  thus  commenced  often  terminates  in  marriage. 

Public  Monuments. — Two  of  these  are  particularly  deserv 
ing  of  notice.  The  one  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the 
Great,  by  Falconet;  and  the  other,  the  column  by  Montferrand, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander.  The  statue, 
situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Isaac  bridge,  facing  the 
Neva,  represents  the  emperor  with  head  uncovered,  and 
encircled  by  laurel,  in  the  act  of  mounting  a  precipice,  one 
hand  holding  the  reins,  while  the  other  is  calmly  outstretched 
as  in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  composure  of  the  Czar 
contrasts  finely  with  the  fiery  impetuosity  of  the  horse,  which 
stands  on  its  hind  legs  springing  forward,  while  a  serpent  lies 
trodden  beneath  its  feet.  The  pedestal,  a  granite  block,  brought 
from  a  Finnish  village  4  m.  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  origin- 


however,  are  not  the  production  of  native  talent,  but  of  such  ally  45  ft.  long,  30  ft.  high,  and  25  ft.  wide,  was  unfortunately 
celebrated  foreigners  as  the  government  has  had  the  wisdom  broken  in  the  cutting,  and  so  much  diminished,  that  it  now 
to  attract  by  the  liberality  of  its  patronage.  Numerous  other  forms  two  jointed  blocks,  35  ft.  long,  20  ft.  broad,  and  only 


societies  of  repute  exist,  under  the  names  of  Russian  imperial, 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  mineralogical,  economical,  agricul 
tural,  educational,  military,  philanthropical,  and  artistical. 
Hospitals.  &c. — Of  these,  by  far  the  richest  and  most  splen 


14  ft.  high.  The  height  of  the  emperor's  figure  is  11  ft,  and 
that  of  the  horse  17  ft.  The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  the  in 
scription  in  Russian  and  Latin  harmonizes  with  the  spirit  of 
the  statue — '  Petramu  Pervomu,  Catherina  Vtovaya ' — Petro 


did,  but  unhappily,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  beneficial,  is  1  1'rimo,  Catherina  Secunda,  MDCCLXXXII.  The  Alexander 
the  Vospitatelnoi  Dom  or  foundling-hospital.  It  is  situated  j  column  stands  in  the  open  space  between  the  Etat  Major  and 
close  to  the  Fontanka  Canal,  in  the  best  part  of  the  town;  \  the  Winter  Palace,  and  is  the  greatest  monolith  of  modern 
has  the  air  of  a  palace,  and,  with  its  courts,  gardens,  and  times.  It  consists  of  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite  upwards  of 
dependencies,  covers  a  space  of  28  acres.  It  was  founded  by  I  80  ft.  high,  and  computed  to  weigh  nearly  400  tons,  placed 
Catherine  II.  The  number  of  children  received  at  first  did  on  a  pedestal  composed  of  an  enormous  block  of  the  same  red 
not  exceed  300,  but  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  number  j  granite,  about  25  ft.  each  way,  and  surmounted  by  a  capital 
of  annual  admissions  now  exceeds  7000.  No  question  is  asked  formed  of  Turkish  cannon,  above  which  the  statue  of  an  angel 


of  those  who  bring  them,  but  the  simple  one,  whether  or  not 
the  child  has  been  baptized.  The  mortality  is  very  great ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  influx,  the  number  of  chil 
dren,  of  all  ages,  under  the  charge  of  the  institution,  exceeds 
25,000.  The  largest  ordinary  civil  hospital  of  St.  Peters 
burg  is  the  Obonkoff,  situated  on  the  Fontanka  Canal ;  it 
receives  all  applicants,  but  makes  a  small  charge  on  those 
able  to  pay  it.  The  military  hospital  is  capable  of  containing 
2000  patients.  Various  other  hospitals  are  found  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Theatres,  and  Places  of  Amusement. — In  addition  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Hermitage,  there  are  three  of  large  dimensions 
— the  Bolskoi  or  Great  Theatre ;  the  Alexander  Theatre,  and 
the  French  Theatre.  The  three,  as  well  as  all  similar  esta 
blishments,  are  under  the  immediate  management,  and  kept 
up  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Government.  The  passion  of 
the  Russians  for  scenic  amusement  is  strong,  and  hence  the 
attendance  is  usually  full.  Besides  these  theatres,  there  is  a 
large  wooden  one  in  the  island  of  Kammenoi,  open  only  in 
summer.  On  the  same  island,  and  some  other  smaller  islands 
adjacent,  besides  the  numerous  villas  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  families  who  can  afford  it  retire  to  spend  the  sum 
mer,  are  public  gardens,  with  coffeehouses  and  taverns, 
swinging-poles,  Russian  mountains,  and  other  national 


14  ft.  and  of  a  cross  7  ft.  are  placed.    The  height  of  the  whole 
is  150ft. 

Bazaars  and  Markets. — These  are  remarkable  enough  in 
themselves  to  justify  a  separate  notice,  and  derive  particular 
interest  from  the  insight  which  they  give  into  the  Russian 
mode  of  doing  business.  The  principal  one,  to  be  found  in 
almost  all  Russian  towns  of  importance,  takes  the  name  of 
Gostinnoi  Dvor,  or  Merchants'  Inn.  That  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  one  of  its  four  sides  in  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and  is  of 
irregular  form;  the  longest  being  1200  ft.,  and  the  shortest 
not  more  than  350  ft.  A  colonnade,  of  the  height  of  the  first 
story,  goes  round  the  building,  and  has  a  fiat  roof;  from 
which,  as  a  pavement,  access  is  obtained  to  the  magazines 
above.  The  court  within  is  intersected  by  lanes  and  alleys, 
and  portioned  off  into  many  hundred  compartments,  in  which 
every  variety  of  merchandise  is  displayed;  but  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  each  separate  quarter  has  its  particular  class 
of  goods,  and  hence,  according  to  its  class,  takes  the  name  of 
Iron  Row,  or  Peltry  Row,  or  Book  Row,  &c.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  and  dependent  build 
ings,  the  number  of  dealers  cannot  be  much  less  than  10,000. 
The  most  of  them  are  men  in  blue  caftans  and  blue  caps,  with 
fiaxen  hair  and  brown  beards,  who  keep  eyeing  the  approach 
of  customers,  and  importuning  them  to  purchase.  There  are 


amusements,  which,  on  holidays,  attract  crowds  of  citizens,  |  two  other  principal  bazaars,  called  the  Apraxin  Rinok  and  the 
and  afford  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing  Russian  life  in  Tschakin  Dvor,  containing  about  5000  booths,  tents,  and 
many  of  its  most  characteristic  forms,  end  without  disguise,  stalls  ;  but  though,  in  some  respects,  even  more  characteristic 
In  other  quarters,  however,  and  nearer  the  city,  or  within  it,  j  than  the  Gostinnoi  Dvor,  they  resemble  it  so  much,  in  arrange- 
the  more  noisy  and  frivolous  amusements  are  excluded,  and  |  ment  and  general  features,  as  to  make  a  separate  description 
the  gardens  are  laid  out  so  as  to  furnish  admirable  prome-  i  unnecessary. 

nades,  or  even  serve  a  higher  purpose.  Of  the  latter  descrip-  Manufactures  and  Trade.— Several  of  the  most  important 
tion  is  the  admirable  Botanical  Garden  of  the  Aptekarskoi  manufactories  of  St.  Petersburg  belong  to  Government,  which 
l.-land,  which  is  open  to  the  public  on  holidays,  and  is  one  of  thus  interferes  with  labour;  not  so  much,  it  is  said,  for  the 
the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  capital ;  but,  as  a  mere  profits  which  it  yields— though  these,  especially  when  mono- 
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polies  exist,  are  very  considerable — but  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  model  establishments  by  which  all  other  parts  of 
the  empire  may  be  instructed.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
splendid  of  the  Government  factories  is  the  Spalernoi,  where 
Gobelin  tapestry  and  carpets  are  made ;  the  latter  partly  for 
sale,  but  the  former  only  for  the  furnishing  of  the  imperial 
palaces,  or  for  presents.  Other  important  Government  fac 
tories,  celebrated  either  for  their  magnitude  or  the  excellence 
of  the  articles  produced  in  them,  are  those  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  playing  cards,  a  monopoly  at  which  3000  hands  are  | 
employed ;  porcelain,  where  the  fine  vases  presented  by  the 
Emperor  to  foreign  princes  are  made,  and  many  objects  of 
great  value  and  beauty  are  exposed  for  sale;  and  plate  and 
cut  glass.  The  Government  has  also  a  very  extensive  cotton- 
factory;  and  iron-foundry,  chiefly  for  casting  cannon  and 
other  ordnance.  Several  of  these  establishments  are  rivalled 
by  those  of  private  individuals,  the  most  of  whom  are  British. 
The  principal  articles,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
are  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  tissues ;  carriages,  leather,  and 
articles  in  leather ;  paper ;  mathematical  and  musical  instru 
ments  ;  wax  and  sail  cloth,  cordage,  soap,  tobacco,  cabinet 
work,  jewellery,  watches,  and  various  articles  in  gold,  silver, 
mixed  metals,  and  bronze.  Ship-building,  also,  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent,  for  the  navy,  in  the  public  dock-yards  ;  and 
for  commercial  purposes  at  several  private  yards.  The  shal- 
lowness  of  the  river,  and  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  not  admitting 
the  passage  of  vessels  which  draw  more  than  9  ft.  water, 
might  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  ob 
stacle  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line  ;  but  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  more  important  parts  of  naval 
architecture  within  the  capital,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
the  Government,  are  so  great,  that  large  sacrifices  are  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  hulls,  when  finished,  are  floated 
down,  by  means  of  camels,  and  other  ingenious  and  laborious 
contrivances,  and  the  other  equipments  transmitted  by  lighters 
to  Cronstadt,  where  the  ships  are  finally  fitted  out  for  sea.  In 
1849,  there  entered  the  port  of  St.  Petersburg  1571  vessels 
— aggregate  tonnage,  323,252;  and  there  cleared,  1558 — 
aggregate  tonnage,  318,921.  The  shallowness  of  the  river, 
and  consequent  want  of  a  good  harbour  in  thte  capital,  is  a 
serious  hinderance  to  trade.  Other  advantages,  however, 
compensate  for  this  defect.  With  exception  of  Kiga,  there  is 
no  other  proper  port  by  which  Russia  is  accessible  on  the  W. ; 
while  the  system  of  inland  navigation,  by  rivers  and  canals, 
is  so  complete  and  extensive,  as  to  give  uninterrupted  com 
munication  with  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas  The  trade, 
accordingly,  is  of  vast  extent.  The  principal  exports  are 
tallow,  hemp,  and  flax ;  metals,  grain,  hempseed,  linseed, 
timber,  vegetable  oils,  hides,  leather,  furs,  skins,  potash,  tar, 
bristles,  canvas,  and  coarse  linen ;  cordage,  wax,  caviar,  isin 
glass,  &c. ;  the  imports,  colonial  produce,  raw  cotton  (in 
1849,  423,107  cwt.),  and  cotton  yarn  (in  1849,  64,565  cwt.) ; 
cotton  stuffs,  fine  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods ;  hardware, 
dyes,  lead,  tin,  coal,  wines,  &c.  A  very  large  share  of  this 
extensive  trade  is  engrossed  by  the  British. 

St.  Petersburg,  having  been  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  is  entirely  modern,  and 
has  nothing  so  remarkable  in  its  history  as  the  rapidity  with 
which,  in  spite  of  natural  disadvantages,  it  has  advanced  to 
its  present  magnitude  and  magnificence.  Instead  of  being 
situated  in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  the 
whole  country  around,  when  not  forest  or  swamp,  consists 
chiefly  of  moorland  waste,  or  of  poor  arable  land,  from  which 
the  utmost  exertions  of  industry  fail  to  procure  grateful  re 
turns  ;  while  the  city  itself  is  so  low,  that  whenever,  at  the 
time  when  the  volume  of  the  river  is  augmented  by  melting 
snow  and  ice,  a  strong  wind  sets  in  from  the  S.W.,  so  as  to 
retard  its  current,  inundation,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
almost  invariably  lays  part  of  the  lower  streets  under  water, 
and  has  sometimes  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  cause  fearful 
calamities.  In  one  of  these  inundations,  which  happened  in 
1824,  and  the  height  of  which  is  indicated  by  marks  upon  the 
houses,  above  15,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished.  One 
great  evil  inseparable  from  this  swampy  alluvial  site  is  the 
want  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the  buildings.  Water  is  found 
a  few  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  continued  digging  never 
succeeds  in  getting  beyond  a  bed  of  mud.  The  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  houses  must  be  built  on  piles,  and  an  enor 
mous  expense  incurred  before  they  begin  to  appear  above  the 
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surface.  Peter  the  Great,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be 
daunted  by  ordinary  difficulties.  Even  in  his  reign,  St. 
Petersburg  not  only  received  the  name,  but  assumed  the 
appearance  of  a  great  capital.  Its  progress  was  not  very  rapid 
under  his  immediate  successors,  who  were  disposed  to  give 
Moscow  the  preference ;  but  his  later  descendants,  counting 
it  an  honour  to  follow  in  his  steps,  have  carried  on  their  em 
bellishments  on  a  scale  of  almost  unexampled  magnificence, 
and  none  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  European  cities  have 
much  to  boast  of  when  brought  into  comparison  with  fci. 
Petersburg.  Top.  (1852),  532,241. 

PETERSDORF:— 1,  A  vil.  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz ; 
with  a  mill.  Pop.  1131.— 2,  A  vil.  Austria,  Silesia,  circle 
Troppau  ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1376. 

PETERSDORF,  vulgarly  PITSCHDORF,  a  tn.  Prussia, 
Silesia,  gov.  and  S.W.  Liegnitz;  with  a  church,  numerous 
mills  and  bleachfields ;  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  2013. 

PETERSFIELD,  a  parl.  bor.  England,  co.  Hants,  23  m. 
E.N.E.  Southampton;  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Wil 
liam  III.,  a  townhall,  a  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  a 
college  for  boarding  and  educating  boys,  and  a  national  school. 
It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  5550. 

PETE  RSH  AGE  N,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
6  m.  N.N.E.  Mindcn,  1.  bank  Weser;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  a  castle,  and  normal  school ;  manufactures  of  linen 
and  tobacco,  and  an  active  fishery.  Pop.  2094. 

PETERSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Surrey ;  660  ac.     P.  653. 

PETERSHAM,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massa 
chusetts,  at  the  source  of  the  West  Brook,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Swift,  60  m.  W.  by  N.  Boston.  It  has  a  Baptist 
and  two  Congregational  churches,  several  schools,  two  tan 
neries,  and  a  number  of  saw  and  flour  mills.  P.  (1850),  1527. 

PETEUSTHAL,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  bail, 
and  S.E.  Oberkirch;  with  a  chalybeate  spring,  and  a  bathing 
establishment,  which  is  much  frequented.  Pop.  1510. 

PETERSTONE:— 1,  A  par.  Eng.  Monmouth ;  3234  ac. 
P.  151.— 2,  (-super- Ely),  par.  Wales,  G  lamor. ;  2010  ac.  P. 222. 

PETERSTOW,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  1544  ac.     P.  276. 

PETERSWALD,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  21  m.  S.E.  Dresden;  with  a  church, 
manufactures  of  spoons,  and  five  mills.  Pop.  2200. 

PETERSWALUAU  (MITTEL),  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia, 
gov.  and  S.W.  Breslau;  with  a  castle,  two  churches,  tile- 
works,  and  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  2354. 

PETERTAVY,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  3500  ac.     P.  561 . 

PETERVASARA,  a  market  tn.llungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  Heves,  15  m.  N.W.  Erlau;  with  a  church,  an  elegant 
chateau,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1 630. 

PETERWARDE1N,  or  VAKADIN  [Latin,  Pctrovaradi- 
num],  a  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  cap.  regimental  district  of 
same  name,  45  m.  N.W.  Belgrade.  It  stands  partly  on  a 
steep  rock,  and  partly  on  a  flat  below,  and  is  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  Danube.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  town  of  Neu- 
satz  ;  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
fortifications  are.  extensive,  and  contain  barracks  for  a  garri 
son  of  10,000  men  ;  but  the  town  itself  is  very  small.  It  has, 
however,  four  churches,  a  military  hospital,  an  arsenal,  an 
Illyrian,  and  three  normal  schools  ;  and  a  trade  in  wine  and 
fruit.  Extensive  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  make  the  air 
unhealthy.  A  great  victory  was  gained  here,  in  1716,  over 
the  Turks,  by  Prince  Eugene.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison, 

4033. The  DISTRICT  forms  an  irregular  belt  of  land,  about 

100  m.  long,  but,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  20  m.  broad ; 
and  consists  generally  of  an  extensive  marshy  flat :  bounded 
by  the  Danube  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  and  the  Save  on  the  S. 
The  only  product  deserving  of  notice  is  the  wine  of  Carlowitz. 
Area,  605  geo.  sq.  m.  Pop.  107,800. 

PETHAM,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  3235  ac.     P.  630. 

PETHERICK  (LITTLE),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  1215  ac. 
Pop.  235. 

PETHERTON,  two  small  tns.  England,  co.  Somerset  :— 
1,  (South),  A  tn.  and  par.,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Taunton,  1.  bank  Per- 
rott;  has  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  and  Wesleyans ;  and  a  free  school. 
Dowlas  sail-cloth  and  kid-gloves  are  manufactured  to  a  small 
extent.  Area,  3311  ac.  Pop.  2606.— 2,  (North),  A  tu.  and 
par.,  7£  m.  N.E.  Taunton ;  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a 
lofty  tower;  and  an  endowed  school  for  twenty  boys.  Area, 
10,336  ac.  Pop.  3845. 
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PETHERWIN,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  (Nci-tJt),  Devon: 
E157  ac.  P.  942.— 2,  (South),  Cornwall;  5064  ac.  P.  974. 

PETICODIAC,  a.  river,  New  Brunswick.   See  COUDIAC. 

PETINA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  S.  E. 
Campagna,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Alburno.  Pop.  1500. 

PETlT-BoRNAND,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Savoy,  prov.  Faucigny,  5  in.  from  Bonneville,  in  n  valley  of 
its  own  name.  It  has  a  church,  a  seam  of  lignite,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  charcoal,  and  articles  in  wood.  Wil 
liam  Fichet,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  by  whose 
care  the  first  printing-press  in  that  capital  was  established, 
was  born  here.  Pop.  2020. 

PETIT-CANAL,  a  seaport  tn.  and  dist.,  W.  Indies,  isl. 
Guadeloupe,  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  W.  coast  Grande  Terre, 
about  9  m.  N.E.  Pointe-.\-Petre.  It  Las  a  considerable  ex 
port  of  sugar,  and  the  district  feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle. 
Pop.  6390. 

PETIT-ExGHiEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hain- 
aut,  17  m.  N.N.E.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  a 
brewery,  an  oil,  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  2109. 

PETlT-lvECHAiN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
12  m.  E.  Lie'ge;  with  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  numerous  dye-works,  a  brewery,  two  brick  works,  and 
limestone  and  pavement  quarries.  Pop.  1651. 

PETLAUD,  a  large  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  15  m. 
N.  by  E.  Cambay;  lat.  22°  32'  N.;  Ion.  72°  57'  E. ;  with  a 
good  stone  rampart. 

PETOONE,  a  tn.  China,  Manchooria,  r.  bank  A  moor, 
78  m.  N.  W,  Kirin-Oola ;  a  place  of  banishment. 

PETKA,  a  ruined  city,  formerly  cap.  of  Arabia  Petraa, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  given  its  name,  in  a  narrow 
valley  of  the  Wady  Musa,  surrounded  by  lofty,  and  for  the 
most  part,  precipitous  mountains,  about  110  m.  S.S.E.  Jeru 
salem.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  xiv.  7;  Isaiah 
xvi.  1)  under  the  name  of  Selah  ;  was  taken  by  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah,  who  changed  its  name  to  Joktheel;  and  from  the 
notices  of  it  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Josephus,  and  various  Chris 
tian  writers,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
extent  and  great  magnificence,  and  to  have  at  one  time 
commanded  a  large  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  East.  It  con 
tains  a  number  of  remarkable  excavations,  and  covers  a  large 
space  with  its  ruins,  but  the  only  building  actually  standing, 
though  in  an  imperfect  and  dilapidated  state,  bears  the  name 
of  Pharaoh's  House,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  palace.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  square.  34  yards  each  way.  The  four  walls 
are  nearly  entire,  and  the  E.  one  is  surmounted  by  a  hand 
some  cornice.  The  front  facing  the  N.  was  adorned  with  a 
colonnade,  of  which  four  pillars  are  still  standing;  and  behind 
the  colonnade  is  a  piazza,  from  which  three  apartments  are 
entered,  one  of  them  by  a  noble  arch  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  high. 

PETKA,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  6  m.  from  Palma; 
with  a  courthouse,  several  schools,  two  churches,  an  oil  and 
numerous  corn  mills,  and  a  brandy  distillery.  Pop.  2669. 

PETRALIA-SOTTANA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  S.E. 
Palermo;  near  it  are  bituminous  schist,  iron  pyrites,  asphalte, 
and  petroleum.  Pop.  6400. 

PETREL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  22  in.  N.W. 
Alicante,  in  the  valley  of  Elda;  with  a  townhouse,  a  prison,  n 
ruinous  Moorish  castle  on  the  hill  which  commands  the  town  ; 
two  primary  schools,  a  church,  and  two  hermitages;  five  pot 
teries,  a  tile-kiln,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  2537. 

PETKELLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  10  m.  N.N.E. 
Campobasso.  Pop.  3328. 

PETRIEVESE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  co. 
Verocz,  on  the  Drave,  37  m.  S.S.E.  Funfkirchen;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  2046. 

PETRIKAU,  or  PIOTKKOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  75m. 
S.E.  Kali.sch,  in  a  marshy  district.  It  has  seven  R.  Catholic 
churches,  two  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  a  Piarist  college,  and 
a  gymnasium.  Pop.  (1841),  7422. 

PETRIMA,a  tn.  Austria,  Croatian  military  frontier,  on 
the  Kulpa,  35  m.  E.  Carlstadt.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood ; 
has  a  square  planted  with  mulberries;  two  churches,  a  castle, 
fceveral  schools,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  4964. 

PETR1U,  a  tn.  Siam,  1.  bank  Bang-pa-Kung,  52  m.  E. 
Bankok;  lat.  13D  45'  N.;  Ion.  101°  15'  E. 

PETRO-MANY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and 
about  18  m.  S.S.W.  Temesvar;  with  two  churches.  P.  1888. 

PETROCKSTOW,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  4000  ac.    P.  574. 


PET  RON  ELL,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  near  r.  bank 
Danube,  23  m.  E.S.E.  Vienna;  with  an  ancient  parish  church, 
three  chapels,  and  n  large  and  magnificent  castle.  Pop.  1102. 

PETROPAULOVSKI,  or  1'ETROPAur-siiAPF.N,  a  seaport 
tn.  Asiatic  Russia,  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  S.E.  coast,  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka;  lat.  (church)  53°  1'  N.;  Ion.  158°  43'  30"  E. 
It  is  defended  seaward  by  a  small  battery ;  consists  chiefly  of 
two  good  streets,  one  of  them  broad  and  macadamized ;  and 
a  number  of  detached  wooden  houses  thatched  with  reeds 
or  dried  grass,  and  surrounded  with  palisaded  courts  and 
gardens;  and  has  a  Greek  church  of  fantastic  construction, 
a  school,  an  hospital,  several  government  offices  and  work 
shops,  extensive  sheds  for  drying  fish,  which  is  the  staple 
article  of  produce  and  export;  and  a  small  but  excellent  har 
bour.  Pop.  about  606. 

PETROPAVLOVSK,  a  tn.  Siberia,  gov.  and  about 
190  m.  W.  Omsk,  on  the  Ishini.  It  is  a  place  of  consider 
able  strength,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  military 
station  on  the  line  of  that  river.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive, 
being  a  principal  entrepot  for  the  traffic  between  the  E.  and 
W.,  and  a  station  for  the  caravans  which  come  from  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  and  the  Kirghis  steppe.  Pop.  about  4000. 

PETROSE  (ST.) :— 1 ,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  75  ac.  P.  1026. 
—2,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  967  ae.  Pop.  86. 

PETROVACZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  17  m.  E.S.E. 
Bacs;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  Greek  church.  Inhabitants, 
Slowaks  and  Raizes,  all  agriculturists.  Pop.  5269. 

PETROVITCH,  a  walled  tn.  European  Turkey,  Rou- 
mclia,  30  in.  N.W.  Seres.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity. 

PETROVO-SzELLO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  general 
ship  Peterwardein,  about  '2  in.  from  Werbova;  with  a  II.  Ca 
tholic  church.  Pop.  1315. 

PETROVOSZELO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Csik-Er  with  the  Theiss,  4  m.  from 
0-Becse.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  cane,  and  wine.  Pop.  5573. 

PETROVSK,  two  tns.  Russia:—] ,  gov.  and  70m.  N.N.W. 
Saratov,  near  r.  bank  Medvieditza,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fortress.  It  has  nine  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1500. — 2,  gov.  and  N.N.W. 
Juroslav.  Pop.  (1842).  1502. 

PETROZAVODSK,  n  tn.  Russia,  cap.  gov.  Olonetz,  on 
the  Lossolenka,  where  it  falls  into  Lake  Onega,  192  m.  N.E. 
St.  Petersburg.  It  is  poorly  built;  has  two  wooden  churches, 
a  school,  and  infirmary;  an  important  marine  and  cannon 
foundry;  a  gunpowder,  fulling,  and  several  saw  mills,  and 
considerable  manufactures  of  iron  and  copper  ware,  which  find 
their  principal  market  at  St.  Petersburg.  Pop.  (1849),  7567. 

PETS,  PECS,  or  PET-KOSTELY,  &  tn.  Hungary.      See 

FUXFKIRCHEN. 

PETS  (Uj),  or  BETS,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Torontal, 
on  the  Temes,  12  m.  S.W.  Temesvar;  with  cavalry  barracks. 
Pop.  1259. 

PETSH,  or  Ii'EiCK,  .1  tn.  European  Turkey,  Albania, 
near  r.  bank  White  Drino,  56  m.  E.N.E.  Scutari.  It  has  a 
number  of  mosques,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  arms. 
Pop.  12,000. 

PETSKA  (MAGYAR),  and  RATZ.  two  vils.  Hungary,  form 
ing  a  market  tn.,  co.  and  10  m.  W.  Arad,  on  the  Maros,  in  a 
fertile  district;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  13,441. 

PETT,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2350  ao.     Pop.  364. 

PETTAU,  or  PTUJA  [Latin,  Petoritim],  a  tn.  Austria, 
Styria,  circle  and  15  m.  S.S.E.  Marburg,  r.  bank  Drave; 
supposed,  from  the  great  number  of  antiquities  found  in  it,  to 
have  been  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the  Romans.  In 
1396,  in  one  of  the  first  incursions  by  the  Turks,  it  lost  16,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  place,  with  narrow, 
disagreeable  streets ;  a  deanery  church,  castle,  house  of  in 
valids,  hospital,  three  monasteries,  and  some  trade.  It  pro 
duces  a  good  wine  known  by  the  name  of  Stadtbcrger.  P.  1990. 

PETTAUGH,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  794  ac.     Pop.  288. 

PETTI  E,  par.  Scot.  Inverness  ;  8  m.  by  4  m.    P.  1784. 

PETTIGOE,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  cos.  Donegal  and 
Fermanagb,  on  the  Termon,  13  in.  S.E.  Donegal;  with  a 
church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  Methodist  meeting-house;  two 
schools,  and  a  dispensarv.  Pop.  46'J. 

PETTI NAIN,  par.' Scot.  Lanark;  3  m.  by  2}  m.    P.  423. 
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PETTINENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  N.E.  Biella,  near  the  Strona,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  an  ancient  church  with  a  magnificent  portal,  and  a  lofty 
and  elegant  spire;  two  monasteries;  manufactures  of  woollen 
stuffs,  bonnets,  gloves,  and  slippers,  and  a  trade  in  these  and 
fruit,  particularly  chestnuts.  Pop.  2370. 

PETTISTREE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;   1767  ac.     P.  279. 
PETTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  822  ac.    Pop.  38. 
PETTOEANO,twotns.  Naples: — 1,  Atn.,prov.  Abrnzzo- 
Ultra  II.,  5  m.  S.S.E.  Sulmona,  on  a  mountain.     P.  1300.— 
2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Sannio,  10  in.  S.E.  Isernia.     Pop.  1300. 

PETT  YCUK,  a  harbour,  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  I  m.  S.  King- 
horn,  N.  shore  Firth  of  Forth,  and  directly  opposite  Leith.  It 
was  formerly  the  principal  ferry  station  across  the  Forth,  and 
still  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 

PETWOKTII,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sus 
sex,  42  m.  S.W.  London;  irregularly  built;  with  a  market- 
house  and  court-room;  a  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty  spire 
180  ft.  high;  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
and  Calvinists  ;  a  free  school,  several  almshouses,  and  a  lite 
rary  and  scientific  institution.  Area  of  par.,  5982  ac.  P.  3439. 
PETZKAU,  or  PETZKA,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Bidschow,  about  7  m.  from  New  Paka;  with  a  church,  a 
school,  a  townhouse ;  a  bathing  establishment,  manufactures 
of  potash,  two  distilleries,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1265. 

PEVENSE  Y,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  4586  ac.     Pop.  412. 
PEVERANGO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  S.E. 
Coni,  1.  bank  Josna  or  Liosna  ;  well  built;  with  two  handsome 
modern  Doric  churches,  an  hospital,  a  charitable  endowment, 
an  ancient  palace,  the  remains  of  two  feudal  castles,  manufac 
tures  of  cotton,  limekilns,  and  a  trade  in  wine.     Pop.  6090. 
PEVINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  3047  ac.     Pop.  798. 
PEWSEY,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  4791  ac.     Pop.  1291. 
PEYREHORADE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Landes,  12  m.  S. 
Dax,  r.  bank  Gave  de  Pau  ;  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by 
an  ancient  castle.     It  has  a  lively  trade  in  timber  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and  building-stone  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  P.  1848. 
PEYTUN,  or  PUTTUN,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  31m. 
S.  Aurungabad,  on  the  Godavery ;  long  famous  for  its  manu 
facture  of  cloths,  with  beautiful  silk,  gold,  and  silver  borders. 
PEZA  (LA),  or  LAPEZA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
24  m.  from- Granada ;  with  a  courthouse  and  miserable  prison, 
an  endowed  school  for  children,  a  church,  manufactures  of 
silk,  charcoal  burning,  and  numerous  flour-mills.    Pop.  2466. 
PEZA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Archangel,  about 
lat.  65°  N.,  and  Ion.  50°  E. ;  flows  E.S.E.  and  joins  r.  bank 
Mezen,  35  in.  above  the  town  of  that  name ;  total  course,  1 40  m. 
PEZENAS  [Latin,  Pilenae],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Herault, 
1.  bank  Herault,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Peine,  25  m.  W.S.W. 
Montpellier.    It  is  well  built,  has  several  spacious  streets,  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  fine  parish  church,  and  a  theatre ; 
manufactures  of  linens,  napkins,  muslin,  moleskins,  woollen 
and  cotton  covers,  hats,  soap,  and  chemical  products ;  several 
cotton  and  silk  mills,  extensive  distilleries ;  and  a  trade  in 
grain,  dried  fruit,  wood,  olive-oil,  capers,  cotton,  silk,  wool, 
and  more  especially  brandy,  wine,  and  spirits.     Pop.  7217. 

PEZUELA  DE  LAS  TORRES,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  30  m.  E.  Madrid,  near  the  Tajuna;  with  a  church, 
prison,  and  primary  school,  manufactures  of  linen,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  charcoal.  Pop.  1197. 

PEZZAN  A,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  and  S.  Vercelli;  with  two  churches,  a  charitable  endow 
ment,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  rice.  Pop.  2340. 

PEZZASE,  or  PEZASO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Brescia,  dist.  and  5  m.  S.E.  Bovegno ;  with  several 
churches,  a  sanctuary,  school,  and  some  iron-foundries,  sup 
plied  from  mines  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood.    Pop.  1663. 
PFAFFENHOFEN,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Ihn, 
28  m.  N.  Munich ;  with  four  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  hos 
pital,  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  corn.    Pop.  1912. 
PFAFFNAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  24  m. 
N.W.  Luzern.     It  has  a  handsome  modern  church;  inhabi 
tants  employed  in  agriculture  or  cattle-rearing.     Pop.  1871. 
1'FALZ.     See  PALATINATE. 

PFALZDORF,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  43  m. 
N.W.  Diisseldorf.  It  is  a  straggling  place,  but  the  houses 
are  generally  well  built.  It  contains  a  Protestant  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  and  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  peopled  it  with  a  colony  from  the  Palatinate.  P.  2720. 


PFARRKIRCHEN,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  1.  bank 
Roth,  26  in.  W.S.W.  Passan.  It  has  two  churches  and  an 
hospital,  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and 
grain.  Pop.  1572. 

PFEDDERSHEIM,atn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  circle  Rhein- 
hessen,  4  m.  W.N.W.  Worms.  It  is  walled,  has  a  court  of 
justice,  three  churches,  a  ruinous  old  castle,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  2031. 

PFEFFERS,  PFAFFERS,  or  PF AVERS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Swit 
zerland,  can.  and  31  in.  E.  St.  Gall.  It  is  famous  for  its  baths, 
situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Tamina,  about  4  m.  above  the  vil 
lage,  in  what  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi 
nary  spots,  even  in  Switzerland.  The  baths  are  situated  on 
a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  a  few  feet  above  the  impetuous  tor 
rent,  and  the  buildings  which  form  them,  consisting  of  two 
piles  connected  by  a  chapel,  are  so  deeply  sunk  between  the 
rocks,  that  the  sun,  in  the  longest  summer  day,  is  visible 
above  them  only  from  ten  to  four  o'clock.  From  200  to  300 
patients  can  be  received  at  a  time.  The  spring  has  a  tempe 
rature  of  98°  Fah. ;  and  the  baths,  which  are  vapour,  are  12 
or  14  shallow  wooden  pans,  each  large  enough  to  allow  several 
patients  to  take  them  simultaneously.  Their  great  efficacy 
is  undeniable,  but  is  not  easily  explained,  as  a  pint  of  the 
water  contains  scarcely  three  grains  of  saline  particles.  The 
spring  generally  ceases  to  flow  in  winter,  but  continues  from 
spring  to  autumn.  The  water  has  little  taste  or  smell,  and  is 
drunk  as  well  as  used  in  baths.  A  little  farther  up  the  stream 
is  the  ancient  Benedictine  abbey  of  Pfeffers,  only  recently 
suppressed.  It  is  a  vast  edifice,  built  in  1665,  in  place  of 
another  destroyed  by  fire,  and  is  much  more  remarkable  for 
its  splendid  site  than  for  its  architecture. 

PFEFF1KON  and  PFAFFIKEN,  a  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and 
1 1  m.  E.  Zurich,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  lake  of  same  name. 
It  has  two  small  spinning-mills.  Pop.  3011. 

PFORTE,  or  SCHULPFORTE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
gov.  and  18  m.  S.W.  Merseburg,  on  the  Little  Saale,  with  a 
parish  church,  and  a  celebrated  school,  at  which  from  1 80 
to  190  scholars  are  maintained  and  educated  gratuitously. 

PFORZHEIM,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Enz  and  Nagold,  15  m.  S.E.  Carlsruhe.  It 
is  walled,  has  a  castle  and  castle  church,  a  high  school,  deaf 
and  dumb  institution,  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable 
establishments;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
ordinary  and  morocco  leather,  trinkets,  chemical  products, 
copper  and  iron  ware,  and  several  spinning,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mills.  Reuchlin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  precursors  of 
the  Reformation,  was  born  here.  Pop.  7200. 

PFREIMDT,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Oberpfalz,  50  m.  E.  Niirn- 
berg;  with  three  churches,  a  castle,  Franciscan  almshouse, 
infirmary,  and  Latin  school;  a  mirror-polishing  establishment, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1592. 

PFULLENDORF,  a  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  on  a  hill 
above  the  Cellbach,  19  m.  N.  Constance.  It  was  once  an 
imperial  town,  governed  by  its  own  counts,  but  was  almost 
destroyed  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  contains  an  hospital, 
and  has  some  manufactures  and  trade.  Pop.  1700. 

PFULLINGEN,  a  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
4  m.  S.  Reutlingen ;  with  manufactures  of  hosiery,  paper- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  fruit  and  cattle.  Pop.  4017. 

PFUNDS,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  and  22  m.  S.S.W. 
Imst,  r.  bank  Inn,  opposite  to  Stuben,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  a  bridge  at  the  entrance  of  the  famous  pass  of  Fin- 
stermiinz.  It  has  a  church  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1319. 

PFUNGSTADT,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
burg,  8  m.  from  Bensheim  ;  well  built,  with  a  church,  a  syna 
gogue,,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  3058. 

PFYN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thnrgau,  on  the 
Thur,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  10  m.  S.W.  Con 
stance.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence,  in  a  fertile  district ; 
has  a  church,  which  is  used  in  common  by  Protestants  and 
R.  Catholics;  and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1005. 

P1IALSBOURG  [anc.  Palatlolum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Meurthe,  12  m.  E.N.E.  Sarrebourg,  strongly  fortified  by 
Vauban,  and  commanding  the  passes  of  the  Vosges.  It  has  a 
large  and  richly-decorated  church  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
a  handsome  townhouse,  communal  college,  formerly  a  Capu 
chin  convent;  a  barracks,  extensive  arsenal,  and  manufactured 
of  brandy,  liqueurs,  bricks,  tiles,  &c. ;  and  a  trade  in  grain, 
wood,  wine,  cattle,  and  building-stone.  Pop.  2012. 
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PITAHT,  or  FARISDOXG,  a  fortress,  Tibet,  towards  the 
P.ootan  frontier,  lat.  27°  48'  N.;  Ion.  89°  14'  E.  It  is  an  irregu 
lar  stone  building,  deemed  of  great  strength  by  the  natives. 

PHABSALIA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey.    See  SATALDGB. 

PHELEUHE,  an  isl.  Persian  Gulf.     See  FEMJDSH. 

PIIENG-nou-IsLANiw,  Cliina  Sea.     See  PESCAUORE. 

PHEKEII,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe.     See  FEREDJIK. 

PHIGALEIA,  a  vil.  Greece.     See  PAUUTZA. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Turkey  in  Asia.     See  ALA  SHEIIR. 

PHILADELPHIA,  a  tit?,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  next 
to  New  York  the  largest  city  in  the  American  Union,  125  m. 
N.E.  Washington,  advantageously  situated  between  1.  bank 
Schuylkill,  on  the  W.,  and  r.  bank  Delaware,  on  the  E.,  5  m. 
above  their  confluence ;  lat.   (Statehouse)  39°  57'  N. ;  Ion. 
75°  9'  30"  W.  (R.)     The  rivers,  bending  towards  each  other, 
approach  till  not  more  than  2  m.  asunder,  and  form  a  neck  of 
land  rising  gradually  from  either  bank  to  the  height  of  about 
64  ft.  above  ordinary  high-water  mark.     The  city  is  built  on 
this  neck  of  land,  stretching  continuously  over  the  whole 
space  between  the  rivers,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  N. 
and  S.,  particularly  along  the  Delaware,  so  as  to  have  a  total 
perimeter  of  about  9  in.     It  consists  of  the 
city  proper,   and    of   several   districts    or 
suburbs,  which  nearly  equal  it  in  extent, 
and  are  immediately  contiguous  to  it,  though 
placed  under  different  municipal  jurisdic 
tion.    Loth  city  and  suburbs  are  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  their 
structure.     The  city,  in  particular,  consists 
of  a  parallelogram,  formed  almost  with  ma 
thematical  exactness,  except  on  its  E.  and 
W.  sides,  where  the  streets  facing  the  rivers 
have  been  allowed  to  deviate  a  little  in  fol 
lowing  the  line  of  their  banks,  and  is  laid-out 
in  long  lines  of  streets  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  running  as  nearly  as  pos 
sible  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points, 
either  E.  and  W.  or  N.  and  S.    The  whole 
area  is  thus  subdivided  into  a  great  number 
of  isolated  blocks,  so  uniform  in  appearance 
as  to  produce  somewhat  of  a  monotonous 
effect,  and  occasion  considerable  perplexity 
to  a  stranger,  from  the  want  of  distinctive 
features  to  mark  out  the  different  localities. 
The  two  principal  streets,  Broad  Street  and 
Market  Street,  meeting  a  little  W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  city,  cut  it  longitudinally  and 
transversely  into  four  nearly  equal  sections.  The  former,  run 
ning  N.  and  S.,  is  130  ft.;  the  latter,  extending  E.  and  W. 
from  river  to  river,  100  ft.  wide.     With  the  exception  of 
Broad  Street  and  Market  Street,  already  noticed,  Mulberry 
or  Arch  Street,  66  ft.,  and  the  two  Front  Streets,  each  60  ft. 
wide,  all  the  other  principal  streets  have  a  uniform  width 
of  50  ft.     Some  of  the  blocks  made  by  the  intersection  of 
the  streets,  instead  of  being  built  upon,  have  been  formed 
into  squares.     Among  others  may  be  mentioned  Indepen 
dence   Square,   laid-out  in   shady   walks  and  grass   plots; 
Washington  Square,  affording  an  elegant  promenade ;  Frank 
lin  Square,  with  a  magnificent  fountain  in  its  centre ;   and 
Penn  Square.     Many  of  the  streets  are  well  planted  with 
rows  of  trees ;  and  all  of  them  are  well  paved,  well  cleaned 
by  an  excellent  system  of  sewerage,  for  which  the  gradual 
slope  to  the  river  affords  great  facilities;  well  lighted  with 
gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  raised  from  the 
Schuylkill  at  Fairmont  by  powerful  and  ingeniously-contrived 
water-wheels.     The  houses  are  substantial  buildings,  chiefly 
of  brick,  and  generally  with  few  pretensions  to  elegance  of 
architecture ;  but  from  the  abundance  of  white  marble  ob 
tained  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Ches 
ter,  many  of  them  are  approached  by  flights  of  steps  and  rest 
on  basements  of  that  material.     The  different  colours  of  the 
basement  and  superstructure  thus  form  a  pleasing  contrast, 
the  effect  of  which   is  heightened  by  outer  railings,  often 
topped  with  brass. 

The  public  buildings,  for  the  most  part  either  constructed 
throughout  or  faced  with  the  beautiful  white  marble  already 
mentioned,  are  generally  handsome,  and  do  not  suffer  by  com 
parison  with  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.  The  first 
notice  is  due,  more  however  on  account  of  its  venerable  anti 


quity  and  historical  recollections  than  its  architectural  merit, 
to  the  Statehouse,  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  framed  and  signed.  Independence  Hall,  which  has  been 
carefully  preserved  without  any  alteration  of  its  appearance  ! 
at  the  time  when  the  founders  of  American  freedom  sat  in 
it,  contains  a  statue  of  Washington,  which,  though  only  of 
wood,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  likeness.  The  Custom-house, 
built  originally  for  the  U.  States'  Bank,  is  a  beautiful  Grecian 
structure,  modelled  on  that  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  entered 
through  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  eight  marble  columns,  4J  ft.  in 
diameter  and  27  ft.  high.  For  costliness  and  gorgeousncss, 
few  edifices  of  the  city  can  vie  with  those  of  the  banks.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bank,  built  of  white  marble,  has,  on  each  front, 
a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns ;  the  Gerard  Bank  is  cased 
with  a  marble  front,  and  adorned  with  a  Corinthian  portico  ; 
and  the  Bank  of  North  America,  deserving  of  notice  as  the 
first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  States,  has  lately  erected 
new  premises,  conspicuous  both  for  the  taste  and  elegance 
displayed  in  their  architecture.  The  U.  States'  Mint  has  two 
Ionic  fronts,  each  123  ft.  long,  and  adorned  with  Ionic  por 
ticoes.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  is  distinguished  by  a  scmi- 
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circular  portico  on  its  E.  front,  and  an  imposing  Corinthian 
colonnade  rising  from  an  elevated  basement.  The  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  in  the  N.W.  section  of  the  city,  occupies  a  square 
of  10  acres,  surrounded  by  a  wall  30  ft.  high,  with  turrets  at 
its  angles;  and  is  built  on  what  has  been  called  the  Panopti 
con  principle,  the  different  cells  so  radiating  from  an  octagonal 
tower  in  the  centre,  that  the  sentinel  placed  there  has  them 
all  at  once  within  his  view.  The  U.  States  Navy-yard,  in 
the  S.E.  quarter  of  the  city,  incloses  an  area  of  about  12  acres, 
fronting  the  Delaware,  and  in  it  some  of  the  largest  ships  of 
the  Union  have  been  built  and  fitted  out. 

The  churches  of  the  different  denominations  number  above 
100,  of  which  28  are  Methodist,  27  Episcopal,  25  Presbyte 
rian,  1C  Baptist,  12  R.  Catholic,  7  Friends,  5  Lutherans, 
4  Reformed  Presbyterian,  4  Associate  Presbyterian,  and  the 
remainder  miscellaneous.  Among  these  are  12  exclusively 
appropriated  to  coloured  persons.  The  Jews  have  three  syna 
gogues.  Several  of  the  churches  stand  out  as  prominent 
ornaments  of  the  city ;  but  the  far  greater  number  are  devoid 
of  towers  or  steeples,  or  any  other  features  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  buildings.  Among  others,  notice  is  due  to  the 
Episcopal  church  of  St.  Stephen,  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic, 
and  surmounted  by  two  octagonal  towers ;  Christ  Church, 
also  Episcopal,  the  oldest  church  in  Philadelphia,  having  been 
founded  in  1691,  and  conspicuous  by  its  spire,  196  ft.  high, 
containing  a  chime  of  bells;  St.  John's,  R.  Catholic,  a  Gothic 
structure,  flanked  at  each  of  its  front  corners  with  square 
towers ;  the  First  Presbyterian,  said  to  be  modelled  on  a  Gre 
cian  temple,  and  entered  by  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns;  and 
the  Fifth  Presbyterian,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture. 

Among  the  educational  and  literary  establishments  are  the 
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University,  occupying  two  handsome  edifices,  enclosed  by 
open  grounds,  and  comprising  three  departments — the  acade 
mical,  collegiate,  and  medical — the  last  the  oldest  and  largest 
in  the  Union,  having  an  attendance  of  400  to  500  students  ; 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  and 
Gerard  College  for  orphans,  named  after  its  founder,  who  left 
funds  so  ample  that  he  directed  half  a  million  sterling,  or  more 
if  necessary,  to  he  expended  on  the  buildings  alone,  hut 
coupled  the  bequest  with  the  very  singular  restriction,  that 
no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister,  should  hold  any 
appointment  in  the  college,  or  be  admitted  for  any  purpose, 
or  as  a  visitor  within  its  premises.  The  directions  as  to  the 
buildings  have  been  fulfilled  both  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit, 
and  the  grand  central  edifice,  or  the  college  properly  so  called, 
and  the  side  edifices,  where  the  teachers  and  pupils  reside, 
form  together  by  far  the  most  magnificent  establishment  for 
instruction  of  which  the  Union  can  boast.  The  restriction 
presented  a  greater  difficulty,  because  it  seemed  to  intimate 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  founder  to  exclude  the  objects 
of  his  beneficence  from  the  privilege  of  religious  instruction, 
and  train  them  up  in  a  kind  of  practical  heathenism.  The 
d  ifficulty  has  been  happily  surmounted  by  an  ingenious  inter 
pretation  of  another  part  of  the  deed,  which  directs  that  pains 
.shall  be  taken  '  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the 
purest  principles  of  morality.'  From  this  it  has  been  inferred 
that  he  could  not  have  intended  to  exclude  the  use  of  the 
l!ible,  where  alone  the  purest  morality  can  be  learned,  or  a 
general  course  of  religious  instruction,  by  which  alone  the 
practice  of  pure  morality  can  be  successfully  enforced ;  and 
hence  the  directors  of  the  institution  have  felt  themselves 
justified  in  binding  the  president  to  have  family  worship 
morning  and  evening,  and  to  perform  regular  religious  ser 
vice  twice  every  Sunday,  either  personally  or  by  some  com 
petent  layman.  In  addition  to  the  colleges  now  mentioned, 
a  comprehensive  and  efficient  system  of  public  education  has 
been  established,  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  having 
for  this  purpose  been  erected  into  a  separate  school  district. 
This  system  includes  a.  high  school,  in  which,  under  a  prin 
cipal  and  10  professors,  a  superior  course  of  education  is  given, 
embracing  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  science 
— natural,  mental,  moral,  and  political — drawing,  &c. ;  next 
grammar,  next  secondary,  and  last  primary  schools.  In  these 
schools  there  are  about  400  female  and 
100  male  teachers,  and  not  less  than 
50,000  pupils,  the  whole  maintained  at  an 
annual  expense  of  not  less  than  £40,000. 
The  principal  literary  and  scientific  asso 
ciations  are  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  possessing  a  valuable  library  of 
20,000  vols.,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  fossils, 
and  antiquities,  and  has  published  several 
volumes  of  transactions;  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  occupying  a  new  and 
splendid  hall,  and  possessing  a  library 
of  12,000  vols.,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
U.  States,  and  particularly  rich  in  birds, 
of  which  the  specimens  are  about  25,000 ; 
the  Athenaeum,  which  occupies  a  fine 
building  in  the  Italian  style,  and  has  a 
library  of  10,000  vols. ;  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  accommodated 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Athenaeum ;  and 
the  Franklin  Institute,  for  the  promo 
tion  of  the  mechanical  arts.  The  largest 
and  most  valuable  library  of  the  city, 
founded  in  1731,  chiefly  through  the  in 
fluence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  now  contains 
above  60,000  vols. 

Among  the  numerous  benevolent  in 
stitutions  are  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
a  spacious  and  well-managed  establish 
ment,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two 
wings,  with  a  large  and  beautiful  area,  in 
which  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  William 
Penn  has  been  placed;  the  U.  States  Marine  Hospital,  occupy 
ing  an  extensive  and  elegant  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  fine 
Doric  portico,  and  intended  to  provide  for  invalid  officers  and 
sailors  of  the  navy ;  the  Almshouse,  a  very  large  structure 


of  imposing  appearance,  situated  within  an  enclosure  of  10 
acres,  intended  to  provide  for  the  poor  of  the  city  and  adjoin 
ing  districts,  and  containing  on  an  average  not  less  than  2000 
inmates ;  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  many  other  humane  establishments. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  and  employ 
numerous  industrial  establishments  —  saw-mills,  foundries, 
machine  shops,  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  print  and  dye 
works,  roperies,  tanneries,  distilleries,  breweries,  potteries, 
sugar-refineries,  building-yards,  &c.  Other  articles  produced 
are  cutlery  and  hardware,  plate,  and  various  articles  in  pre 
cious  metals  ;  brass  and  copper  wire,  glass,  paints,  and  drugs, 
furniture,  books,  including  a  great  number  of  periodicals, 
newspapers,  &c.  Trade  is  still  more  extensive,  and  continues 
to  make  rapid  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  faci 
lities  already  possessed  or  in  course  of  development.  In  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
double  port;  the  former  for  domestic  or  internal  trade,  and 
the  latter  chiefly  for  foreign  commerce.  That  of  the  Dela 
ware,  in  particular,  the  channel  of  which  is  here  nearly  1  m. 
wide,  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  size  directly  from  the 
ocean,  though  at  the  distance  of  120  m.  To  facilitate  inter 
nal  communication,  three  bridges  span  the  Schuylkill — one  a 
handsome  suspension-bridge,  among  the  first  of  the  kind 
erected  within  the  Union ;  another,  a  wooden  bridge,  1350  ft. 
long ;  and  a  third,  which,  in  magnificence  of  structure,  far 
surpasses  the  others,  and  is  so  spacious  as  to  serve  both  for  a 
railway  and  an  ordinary  thoroughfare.  This  railway  is  only 
one  of  a  number  by  which  Philadelphia  has  been  brought 
into  immediate  communication  with  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Union,  and  made  the  emporium  of  a  vast  and  increas 
ing  traffic,  chiefly  with  the  S.W.  and  N.W.  The  exports 
in  1852,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  in  flour, 
and  grain;  beef,  pork,  hams,  and  other  provisions,  lard;  iron 
manufactures,  woollen  manufactures,  candles,  and  soap ;  whale 
and  sperm  oil,  bark,  cotton  in  bales,  coals,  tobacco,  furniture, 
&c.,  amounted  in  value  to  nearly  one  million  sterling ;  the  im 
ports  in  1851  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions.  In  1851  the 
number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  from  foreign 
countries  was  576  ;  and  coastwise,  26,484. 

Philadelphia  was  founded  by  William  Penn,  in  1682,  and 
laid-out  on  a  plan  which,  in  its  outline  and  divisions,  is  essen 


tially  the  same  as  that  which  still  exists.  In  this  plan,  he  is 
said  to  have  attempted  to  realize  the  idea  he  had  formed  of 
ancient  Babylon.  Owing  to  the  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and 
his  strict  observance  of  equity  in  dealing  with  the  native 
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Indians,  the  city  had  comparatively  few  obstacles  to  struggle 
with  ;  and  possessing  in  its  site  advantages  of  which  few  cities 
can  equally  boast,  made  rapid  progress.  One  of  the  most 
fortunate  events  in  its  history  was  the  selection  of  it  for  a 
residence  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  to  whose  practical 
wisdom  and  philanthropy  it  is  indebted  for  many  of  its  most 
important  improvements.  It  made  an  important  figure  dur 
ing  the  Revolutionary  war ;  the  Declaration  of  Rights  having 
been  adopted  in  it  in  1774,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ 
ence  issued  from  it  in  1776.  In  1777  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Uritish,  and  remained  in  their  possession  for  about  nine 
months.  In  1787  the  Convention  which  arranged  the  Consti 
tution  of  the  U.  States  met  in  it;  in  1790,  the  first  Congress 
under  this  Constitution,  by  selecting  it  for  their  place  of 
meeting,  eventually  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Union,  which 
it  continued  to  be  considered  till  1800,  when  it  was  supplanted 
by  Washington.  Pop.  co.  Philadelphia  (1850),  408,762. 

PHILATES,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania,  24  m. 
-  S.  by  E.  Delvino ;  houses  mostly  separated  from  each  other 
by  gardens  of  olives,  and  regularly  pierced  with  loopholes  for 
musketry.  The  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  produces  much  corn, 
oil,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  about  4000. 

PHILIP  ISLAND,  a  British  penal  settlement,  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.  from  Norfolk  Island  ;  lat.  29°  5'  S.;  Ion.  167°  47'  E. 
(rs.) ;  of  considerable  height,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  very  rug 
ged  ;  has  few  trees,  and  these  much  bent  by  the  S.E.  winds. 

PHILIP  ISLANDS:—!,  Two  small  isls.,  Carolines, 
5  m.  apart ;  lat.  8°  6'  N. ;  Ion.  140°  52'  E.  They  are  nearly 
united  by  a  long  sandy  spit  above  water;  they  are  low,  covered 
with  shrubs,  but  few  tall  trees. — 2,  A  small  is!.,  about  Ij  m. 
long  and  £  in.  broad ;  3J  m.  from  the  landing-place,  Sydney 
Bay.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  remarkable  peak. — 3,  An  is!.,  Low 
Archipelago,  32  m.  long  and  120  m.  in  circumference.  It  is 
low,  and  incloses  a  lagoon.  Its  few  inhabitants  are  of  docile 
disposition.  Lat.  (W.  point)  16°  27'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  1'  W. 

PHILIPPEVILLE,  a  fortified  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
23  m.  S.S.VV.  Namur.  Its  barracks  can  accommodate  at  least 
5000  men.  It  has  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  communal  house,  and 
an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  earthenware,  quarries  of  marble. 
and  saw-mills  both  for  marble  and  wood.  Pop.  1 165. 

PHILIPPEVILLE,  a  seaport  and  recently-formed  city, 
Algeria,  prov.  and  39J  m.  N.N.E.  Constantino,  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Rusicada,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Stora.  It 
is  well  laid  out,  has  several  spacious  squares,  and  tine  streets, 
a  large  military  hospital,  with  a  handsome  chapel ;  a  parish 
church,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  brisk  trade.  Pop. 
(1849),  7245,  of  whom  6653  were  Europeans. 

PHILIPPI,  a  ruined  tn.  European  Turkey,  Macedonia, 
in  a  plain  10  m.  S.E.  Drama.  It  took  its  name  from  Philip 


of  Macedon,  by  whom  it  was  fortified,  rose  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  possesses  great  historical  inte 
rest,  both  from  the  memorable  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity, 
R.C.  42,  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  on  the  one  side,  and 


Augustus  and  Antony  on  the  other,  and  from  its  having  after 
wards  become  the  scene  of  the  sufferings  and  labours  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  founded  its  church  under  the  remarkable 
circumstances  recorded  in  Acts  xvi.,  and  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  it.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  remains  of  the  Acropolis,  crowning  an  iso 
lated  height,  and  consisting  of  three  ruined  towers,  and  con 
siderable  portions  of  walls  ;  and  those  of  a  kind  of  palace,  the 
original  splendour  of  which  is  attested  by  existing  pilasters, 
and  capitals  of  the  finest  white  marble. 

PHILIPPINES,  or  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, an  archipelago 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  a  triangular  form,  N.E.  of  Borneo, 
having  W.  the  China  Sea,  E.  the  N.  Pacific,  and  S.  the  Sea  of 
Celebes ;  lat.  5°  32'  to  19°  38'  N. ;  Ion.  1 17°  21'  to  126°  8'  E. 
It  consists  of  40  islands  of  considerable  size,  and  a  large 
number  of  smaller  ones.  Of  the  former  the  chief  are  Luzon, 
Mindoro,  Samar,  Panay,  Lcyte,  Zebu,  Negros,  Bohol,  Min 
danao,  and  Palawan  (which  see}.  The  shore-lines  and  internal 
surface  of  the  larger  islands  are  extremely  rugged  and  irregu 
lar.  Their  magnificent  mountain  ranges  are  clothed  with  a 
gigantic  and  ever-teeming  vegetation  ;  and  between  these  lie 
extensive  slopes  and  plains  of  the  richest  tropical  fertility, 
watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  which  afford  abundant 
means  of  irrigation  and  transport.  On  the  \V.  parts  it  rains 
from  June  to  September,  but  in  October  a  change  of  wind 
transfers  the  rains  to  the  E.  parts.  These  rains  are  so  intense 
as  to  make  vast  lakes  of  the  low  grounds,  and  to  render  the 
highways  impassable.  The  heats  are  tempered  by  perpetual 
moisture,  and  by  the  alternations  of  the  land  and  sea  breeze. 
The  climate  on  the  whole  is  healthy.  Earthquakes  are  fre 
quent,  and  often  very  destructive. 

Metalliferous  mountains  everywhere  occur.     Gold  is  pro 
cured  in  the  sand  of  the  rivers.     Iron  stone  is  found  yielding 
80  per  cent,  of  iron ;  and  rich  specimens  of  copper  attest  its 
presence.    Among  the  numerous  volcanoes,  extinct  or  active, 
abundance  of  sulphur  is  found.     Coal  exists  in  some  spots, 
but  is  not  worked  to  any  extent.     There  are  vast  deposits  of 
limestone  and  marble,  and  Negrosproduces magnesia  and  alum. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  gigantic  timber.     Among 
plants  cultivated  for  use  are  the  abaca  (Musa  textilis),  the 
pine- apple  (Bromelia  ananas),  the  cabonegro-palm  (Horassits 
gomutus),  for  their  filaments;  the  cocoa,  and  other  palms;  the 
cotton,  coffee,  and  cacao-tree;  the  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  the  tamarind.     Cassia,  cloves,  the  wild  nutmeg,  and  the 
red  and  black  pepper  vines  are  found  in  Mindanao.     Rice  is 
raised  in  large  quantities,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
export.     To  these  add  maize,  wheat,  yams,  the  sweet  potato, 
and  a  great  variety  of  delicious  fruits,  oranges,  lemons,  &c. 
The  buffalo  is  employed  in  tillage,  and  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Both  it  and  the  ox  are  found  in  a  wild  as 
well  as  domesticated  state.  The  Philippines 
produce  small  but  spirited   horses,  deer, 
hogs,  goats,  and  sheep;  diminutive  foxes 
and  gazelles ;  several  varieties  of  monkeys ; 
wild  cats;  the  tagua,  a  kind  of  flying  cat, 
&c.     The  woods  are  full  of  game-cocks, 
pigeons,  eagles,  pelicans,  herons, wild  ducks, 
quails,  and  the  smallest-sized  falcon  known. 
The  jungles  swarm  with  humming-birds, 
parrots,  and  the  rhinoceros-bird  (Buccros 
calou}.     On  the  shores  are  found  the  sea- 
swallows,  whose  nests  are  so  prized  by  the 
Chinese  as  food.     The   lakes  and  rivers 
teem  \yith  crocodiles  and  fish.     Fish,  also, 
including  crustaceans,  are  found  in  great 
variety  in  the  seas ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
serpents,  leeches,  insects,  and  reptiles. 

The  natives  are  of  diverse  origin.  Wild 
tribes,  some  of  which  are  extremely  fero 
cious,  still  haunt  the  mountains.  The 
chief  mountain  tribes  are  the  Negritos, 
diminutive  negroes,  who  have  given  their 
name  to  the  island  NCRI-OS,  though  not  con 
fined  to  it ;  and  the  JKtas,  or  Jtas,  a  dusky 
or  copper-coloured  race,  which,  like  the 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  slay  men  for  the  sake  of  procuring  their 
heads.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  subjects  of  Spain  are  divided 
into  the  Tagals,  inhabiting  Luzon,  and  the  Bisayans,  who 
inhabit  the  other  islands.  These  speak  respectively  the  Taga 
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nnd  Bisaj'an  tongues,  each  of  which  has  a  variety  of  dialects. 
The  Tagals  are  more  addicted  to  agriculture  than  the  Bisayans, 
who,  like  the  Malays,  are  attached  to  a  sea-life  and  fishing. 
Both  Tagals  and  Bisayans  unite  the  indolence  and  the  artistic 
ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  with  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
Malays  and  their  passion  for  cock-fighting.  The  Chinese  play 
r,n  important  part  in  the  Philippines.  Restricted  to  tillage  hy 
the  law,  their  activity  and  address  make  them  indispensable 
rs  mechanics,  shopkeepers,  and  traders.  They  have  civil 
regulations  and  a  police  of  their  own  ;  conform  to  the  Komish 
church,  celebrate  with  great  magnificence  the  festival  of  their 
patron  saint,  St.  Nicolas  ;  and  being  envied  and  hated  by  the 
Indians,  aid  the  Government  in  maintaining  that  balance  of 
opposing  interests  to  which  mainly  it  looks  for  the  support 
of  its  own  institutions.  Half-castes,  Indo-European  and  Indo- 
Chinese,  engross  much  of  the  business  and  wealth  of  the 
islands.  The  independent  tribes  are  partly  Mahometans  and 
partly  heathen.  The  subjects  of  Spain  are  professedly  K.  Ca- 
t  holies,  and  under  a  hierarchy  with  the  archbishop  of  Manila 
at  its  head. 

The  textile  productions  of  the  Philippines  are  52  in  num 
ber;  from  the  delicate  and  costly  pina  muslins,  made  from  the 
pine- apple  fibre,  and  sinamaijs  made  from  it,  mixed  with  the 
abaca  filament,  to  coarse  cottons,  sacking,  and  the  beautiful 
mats  made  of  the  abaca  and  gomuti-palm  fibres.  Hats  and 
cordage  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  as  a 
Government  monopoly,  cigars.  European  art  is  successfully 
imitated  by  the  natives  in  ship -building  and  coach-building, 
in  the  dressing  and  varnishing  of  leather,  and  in  the  manu 
facture  of  cordage.  An  extensive  trade,  which  has  increased 
rapidly  since  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  of  the  Philip 
pines  in  1834,  is  carried  on  in  exporting  sugar,  tobacco, 
Manila  hemp,  indigo,  coffee,  birds'-nests,  trepang,  dye-woods, 
hides,  ratans,  mother-of-pearl,  gold  dust,  &c. ;  and  in  importing 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  marine  stores,  wines  and  liquors, 
porcelain,  cutlery,  metals,  drugs,  &c. 

Luzon  is  distinguished  as  a  grand  division  from  all  the  other 
islands,  these  being  called  Bisaya.  All,  however,  are,  to 
gether  with  the  Marianne  Islands,  under  the  same  central 
government  at  Manila.  The  whole  Spanish  dependencies 
are  divided  into  33  provinces,  but  some  parts  of  these  are  only 
nominally  subject  to  Spain.  The  provinces  are  divided  into 
pueblos,  or  townships. 

The  supreme  civil  and  military  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  crown.  Besides  being 
commander-in-chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  he  is  president 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  vice-patron  (that  is,  viceroy), 
and  sub-delegate  judge  of  couriers,  posts,  and  expresses.  In 
the  discharge  of  these  functions  he  is  assisted  by  ministers  and 
juntas,  with  whom  to  advise,  or  to  whom  he  may  delegate  his 
powers.  An  alcalde -mayor,  or  corregidor,  is  appointed 
directly  by  the  crown  for  each  of  the  provinces,  as  adminis 
trative,  judicial,  and  fiscal  officer.  The  regulations  for  their 
conduct  are  excellent,  but  the  execution  bad.  Each  pueblo 
is  under  a  native  gobernadorcillo,  or  mayor,  popularly  elected, 
and  these  again  are  assisted  by  inferior  officers,  chosen  also 
from  lists  presented  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Chinese  and 
Chinese  half-castes  are  allowed  magistrates  of  their  own.  Both 
army  and  marine  consist  almost  entirely  of  natives. 

History. — The  Philippines  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in 
1520,  and  after  repeated  expeditions,  several  of  which  proved 
disastrous,  were  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions,  and 
named  after  Philip  II.  They  were  designed  as  a  field  rather 
of  missionary  than  of  commercial  enterprise,  to  atone,  if  pos 
sible,  for  the  unheard-of  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards 
in  America.  Hence,  the  religious  orders  have  from  the  first 
had  great  influence  in  the  establishment  and  institutions  of 
the  colony,  and  to  them  the  land  chiefly  belongs.  In  1762 
Manila  was  taken,  and  for  a  short  time  held,  by  a  British 
fleet.  Since  the  loss  of  her  continental  American  possessions, 
the  Philippines  are  now  of  great  importance  to  Spain,  and 
their  productions  and  trade  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  development. 
The  total  population  has  been  estimated  at  5,000,000 ;  but, 
from  more  accurate  data,  is  found  to  be  2,679,500.—  (Mallat's 
Les  Isles  Philippines;  M'Micking;  Wilkes.) 

PHILIPPOLIS,  a  vil.,  S.  Africa,  in  the  Griqua  country, 
on  a  flat  surrounded  by  remarkable  hills  of  basalt.  It  con 
sists  of  a  single  street  of  mud  cottages,  a  Dutch  missionary 
chapel  built  of  stone,  and  a  number  of  mat  huts. 


PIIILIPPOPOLIS,  or  FILIBI,  a  tn.  European  Turkey, 
Roumelia,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maritza,  86  m.  W.N.  W. 
Adrianoplc.  In  1818  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake ;  but  it  has  since  recovered,  through  its  trade  and 
manufactures  in  silk  cloth.  Pop.  30,000. 

PHILIPPOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  8  m.  from 
Kula ;  with  a  church.  The  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
saltpetre.  Pop.  2167. 

PHILIPPSBURG,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Unterhein,  r.  bank 
Rhine,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  16m.  N.  Carlsruhc. 
Its  fortifications,  once  strong,  were  demolished  in  1799,  after  a 
bombardment  by  the  French.  It  contains  a  superior  burgher 
school,  and  has  some  trade  in  cattle  and  wood.  Pop.  1800. 

PHILIPSBURG,  or  GKANDE  BAIE,  a  seaport  tn., 
W.  Indies,  cap.  St.  Martin,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  on 
the  Dutch  portion,  S.W.  coast.  It  is  a  large  place,  with  a 
good  harbour,  a  considerable  trade ;  and  three  large  ponds, 
where  salt  is  manufactured  for  export. 

PHILIPSLAND  (ST.),  an  isl.  Holland,  in  the  N.E.  cor 
ner  of  prov.  Zeeland.  It  is  fertile,  contains  a  village  of  same 
name,  a  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  654. 

PHILIPSTAD,  or  FILIPSTAD,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian.  and 
36  m.  N.E.  Carlstad,  on  a  stream  which  flows  out  of  Lake 
Ler  into  Lake  Daglbs.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a  trade 
in  iron.  Pop.  950. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  three  pars.  Irel.  Louth:— 1,  1036  ac. 
Pop.  416.— 2,  3660  ac.  Pop.  1309.— 3,  260  ac.  Pop.  35. 

PHILIPSTOWN,  a  small  market  tn.  Ireland,  King's  co., 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  43£  m.  W.  by  S.  Dublin;  with  a  hand- 
some  courthouse  and  cavalry  barracks;  the  parish  church  of 
Killaderry,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel ;  and  two  schools.  P.  748. 

PHIL-LACK,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  3237  ac.     P.  4800. 

PHILLEIGH,  or  FILLEY,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  2392  ac. 
Pop.  446. 

PHILLIP  (POKT),  Australia.     See  MELBOURNE. 

PH1LOE,  an  isl.  in  the  Nile,  Upper  Egypt,  above  the 
first  cataract,  and  near  the  confines  of  Nubia,  6  m.  S.S.W. 
Assouan.  It  is  of  small  extent,  but  contains  some  of  the 
finest  Egyptian  architectural  remains  in  existence,  including 
four  temples,  a  long  colonnaded  avenue,  several  obelisks,  a 
Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  many  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

PIIO-YANG,  or  PO-YANG,  a  lake,  China,  in  the  N.  of 
prov.  Kiangsee,  about  80  m.  long,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  by 
about  28  m.  broad.  It  receives  the  Kankeang  on  the  S.,  and 
discharges  itself  on  the  N.  into  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.  It  is 
subject  to  violent  storms. 

PHOCLEA,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  PHOCHIA. 

PHOCHIA,  or  FOGLTARI  [anc.  "Phoccca],  two  nearly  con 
tiguous  tns.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  28  m.  N.W.  Smyrna. 
The  one  called  Phochia  Vecchia  is  insignificant,  but  the  other, 
Phochia  Nova,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  defended  by  a 
citadel ;  and  with  pop.  4000. 

PHOENIX,  a  group  of  small  isls.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 
3°  8'  to  4°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  171°  8'  30"  to  174°  40'  W. ;  of  coral 
formation. 

PHOENIXVILLE,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
valley  of  French  Creek,  at  its  junction  with  the  Schuylkill, 
and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway,  24  m.  N.W. 
Philadelphia.  It  has  a  neat  church,  an  academy,  and  other 
schools;  several  extensive  anthracite  furnaces,  rolling-mills, 
nail  and  cotton  factories,  &c.  Pop.  3500. 

PHOOLEEA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  principality  Bahawul- 
poor,  close  to  the  Bicanere  frontier;  lat.  29°  11'  N. ;  Ion. 
73°  4'  E.  It  has  a  good  bazaar,  but  little  trade  ;  a  fort  with 
very  high  walls  in  great  decay,  and  an  antique  palace. 

PHOONGA,  or  PONGA,  a  tn.  Lower  Siam,  at  the  S.  ex 
tremity  of  a  point  of  land,  N.  of  Junkseylon  ;  lat.  8°  13'  N. ; 
Ion.  98°  25'  E.  The  tin  and  other  produce  of  the  island  just 
named,  are  carried  hence  on  elephants,  and  by  the  river  Ban- 
don,  to  Chaiya  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  thence  to  Bankok. 

PHOOPHIN,  a  tn.  Siam,  W.  shore  Gulf  of  Siam,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  broad  and  rapid  river  called  the  Thakham,  on  the 
road  from  Ligor  to  Bankok.  It  is  famous  for  the  excellence 
of  its  steel  and  iron.  Pop.  about  1200. 

PIIU-YEN-TRAN,  or  PnouYAN,  a  tn.  and  harbour,  dist.  of 
same  name,  Anam,  E.  coast;  lat.  13°  23'  N. ;  Ion.  109°  E.; 
1.  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  There  are  here  three 
different  anchorages  for  vessels ;  and  the  harbour  itself,  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  is  land-locked. 
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P1IUKOK,  or  KOH  Dun,  nnisl.  Gulf  ofSiam.    AcKOH. 

PI-C'm-LE,  prov.  China.     See  PECHELEE. 

PIACENZA  [anc.  Placentia,  or  Placenzia;  French,  Plai- 
sance],  a  In.  Parma,  cap.  ducliy  of  same  name,  on  ;i  large  and 
fertile  plain,  r.  bank  To,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Trcbbia.  and  nearly  equidistant  from  Parma  and  Milan,  being 
about  36  in.  W.N.W.  of  the  former,  and  37  m.  S.E.  of  the 
latter.  It  is  fortified,  entered  by  five  gates,  and  has  three 
principal  squares,  and  a  large  number  of  spacious,  and  many 
narrow,  winding,  gloomy,  and  deserted-looking  streets.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  built  in  1122,  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross  with  a  tasteless  Gothic  facade;  Santa 
Antonino,  the  most  ancient  church  of  the  town,  and  once  its 
cathedral ;  Santa  Maria  di  Campagna,  said  to  be  after  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  crowned  with  a  magnificent  dome,  and 
particularly  rich  in  paintings ;  San  Sisto,  a  beautiful  and 
elegant  church,  once  attached  to  a  Cassinian  monastery,  with 
a  noble  facade  adorned  with  statues  and  a  fine  portico ;  the 
townhouse  or  Palazzo  del  Commune,  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
13th  century,  though  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  original  de 
sign  has  been  completed,  and  presenting  a  fine  front  crowned 
by  turrets,  and  adorned  with  an  arched  and  pillared  portico, 
opposite  to  which,  in  the  Piazza  de'  Cavalli,  are  bronze  colos 
sal  equestrian  statues  of  dukes  Ranuzio  I.,  and  Alessandro 
Farnese ;  the  governor's  house,  or  Palazzo  del  Governo ;  the 
courthouse,  or  Palazzo  de'  Tribunal!,  a  large,  irregular  pile, 
accommodating  not  only  the  civil  and  criminal  appeal  courts, 
but  the  law  faculty  and  school  of  anatomy ;  the  custom-house, 
or  Palazzo  della  Dogana ;  the  college  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  is  given,  and  a  library  of  30,000  vols.  is  contained ; 
various  other  superior  male  and  female  educational  institutes, 
primary  and  elementary  schools,  an  Episcopal  seminary,  a 
large  civil  and  military  hospital,  occupying  with  other  build 
ings  the  suppressed  church  of  San  Sepolcro,  which  was  designed 
by  Brauiante;  two  orphan  and  foundling  hospitals,  numerous 
other  charitable  endowments,  and  two  theatres.  The  manu 
factures  consist  of  various  descriptions  of  cotton  goods,  leather, 
articles  in  iron,  including  firearms,  mathematical  instruments, 
sculptures  in  stone,  and  carvings  in  wood,  and  there  are  also 
several  silk  and  paper  mills.  The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to 
grain  and  cattle. 

Piacenza  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  a  superior  civil  and  criminal  court,  a  court 
of  commerce,  two  courts  of  primary  resort,  and  various  public 
offices.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  Etruscans,  by 
others  to  the  Gauls.  In  the  year  of  Rome,  535,  it  became 
a  Roman  colony,  and  the  year  after  was  rendered  famous  by 
the  battle  of  Trebbia,  fought  in  its  vicinity  between  Hannibal 
and  Semprouius.  About  20  years  after,  it  was  pillaged  by  the 
Gauls,  but  soon  revived,  and  had  been  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  when  the  decline  of  the  empire  brought  the  northern 
hordes  into  Italy.  After  remaining  long  under  their  dominion, 
it  became  an  independent  republic  in  1126.  It  lost  its  liberty 
in  1254,  passed  under  the  hands  of  various  masters,  among 
others  the  Sforzeschi,  under  whom  it  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Milan.  After  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  it  became  subject 
to  the  popes ;  one  of  whom,  Paul  III.,  bestowed  it,  along  with 
Parma,  on  his  grandson  Pieiiuigi.  Its  subsequent  history  is 
properly  identified  with  that  of  Parma.  Among  the  distin 
guished  natives  of  Piacenza,  are  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso, 
father-in  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  pope  Gregory  X.,  Alessandro 
Farnese,  Laurentius  Valla,  and  Pietro  Pallastrelli,  a  cele- 
bratcd  navigator,  and  father-in-law  of  Columbus.  P.  29,837. 

PIADENA  [Latin,  Flatina],  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  and  17  m.  N.E.  Cremona,  near  r.  bank  Ollio; 
with  a  church,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle;  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  a  famous  rosoglio  factory.  Sacchi,  or  Platina, 
the  historian  of  the  popes,  was  born  here.  Pop.  1435. 

PIAGGINE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  10  m. 
N.E.  II  Vallo;  with  two  churches  and  a  convent.  P.  2542. 

PIAN  CASTAGNAJO  DEL  MOST'  AMIATA,  a  tn.  and  com. 
Tuscany,  llm.  from  Arcidosso.  It  is  walled,  has  a  hand 
some  church,  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  trade  in  timber  and  fruit, 
particularly  chestnuts.  Pop.  2883. 

PIAN  DI  Sco,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  prov.  Arezzo,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  Arno,  5  m.  E.  Figline;  with  two  churches, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Pop.  2083. 


PIANA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  N.W.  frontiers  pov. 
Simbirsk,  flows  W.N.W.  into  gov.  Nijnei-Novgorod,  then 
back  E.S.E.  to  Simbirsk,  passing  the  town  of  Sergatch,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Sura;  total  course,  150  m. 

PI  AN  A,  or  PIANA  DE'  Gi  ECI,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  10  m. 
S.S.W.  Palermo,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Albanese,  who 
took  refuge  here  in  the  15th  century,  and  still  retain  their 
peculiar  manners  and  religious  forms.  Pop.  4000. 

PIANELLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  I.,  7  m. 
S.E.  Civita-di-Penne,  with  an  ancient  cathedral,  two  other 
churches,  two  convents,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3450. 

PIANELLO-CiTEiuoBE  [anc.  Flanellae],  a  vil.  and  com. 
Parma,  15  m.  S.W.  Piacenza;  with  a  primary  school,  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  cattle;  near  it  agates, 
jaspers,  and  other  pebbles,  are  found.  Pop.  3328. 

PJANEZZA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
7  m.  W.N.W.  Turin,  1.  bank  Dora-Baltea;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  four  churches,  a  convent,  and  an  old  castle.  P.  2141. 

PIAN  FEI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  about  6  m.  from  Mondovi,  on  the  Pesio.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  a  public  school ;  manufactures  of  iron  im 
plements;  and  a  silk-mill.  Pop.  1710. 

PIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Bergamo, 
S.  part  of  Val  Camonica,  1.  bank  Ollio;  with  three  churches. 
Near  it  much  silk  and  inferior  wine  are  produced,  and  there 
are  two  iron-mills,  and  an  excellent  millstone  quarry.  P.  4374. 

PIANOSA: — 1,  An  isl.  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Naples, 
prov.  Capitanata,  N.E.  of  the  Tremiti  group,  about  12  m.  off 
the  shore,  in  lat.  42°  14'  N. ;  Ion.  15°  50'  E.;  nearly  2  m.  long 
by  1  m.  broad. — 2,  [anc.  Planasia],  An  isl.  Tuscany,  Tyrrhe- 
nean  Sea,  S.S.W.  isl.  Elba,  about  10  m.  in  circuit.  It  lies  low, 
but  is  fertile  and  well  wooded,  and  has  marble  quarries,  which 
were  worked  by  the  Romans.  Among  other  remains  is  a 
temple  of  granite.  Agrippa,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  was 
banished  here,  and  murdered  by  order  of  Tiberius. 

PI  AN  LIRA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  4  m.  W.  Naples. 
Near  it  excellent  wine  is  produced,  and  much  of  the  lava  used 
in  the  building  of  Naples  is  quarried.  Pop.  1100. 

PIASCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  about  6  m.  from  Saluzzo;  with  two  churches,  a 
monastery,  a  large  feudal  castle,  a  public  school ;  limestone 
quarries,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  1670. 

PI  ASIN  A,  a  lake  and  river,  Siberia,  gov.  Yenisseisk.  The 
LAKE,  intersected  by  the  parallel  of  70°  N.,  is  about  70  m.  long 
N.  to  S.,  with  a  central  breadth  of  nearly  40  m. ;  is  fed  chiefly 
by  the  Norilska,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Piasina,  which,  issu 
ing  from  its  N.  extremity,  flows  circuitously  N.,  and  falls  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  near  Ion.  90°  E.;  total  course  about  280  ni. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Dudipta,  Agapa,  and  Pyra. 

PIAU1II,  a  prov.  Brazil,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Atlantic, 
E.  by  Ceara  and  Pernambuco,  S.  Pernambuco  and  Goyaz,  ami 
W.  Maranhaao;  area,  109,668  sq.  m.  It  has  a  coast-line  of 
70  m.,  and  contains  only  one  harbour,  and  that  very  indif 
ferent,  formed  by  the  Barra-d'-lquara9u,  the  E.  mouth  of 
the  Parnahiba.  The  surface,  though  partially  broken  by  low 
hills,  is  generally  flat,  except  toward  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers, 
where  the  Serra-dos-Dous-Irmaos  rises  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  principal,  or  rather  only  river,  is  the  Parnahiba, 
which  during  almost  the  whole  of  its  course  forms  the  boun 
dary  between  this  province  and  Maranhao.  Towards  its  bed 
the  surface  has  a  general  slope,  and  accordingly  pours  all  its 
drainage  into  it  by  numerous  tributaries,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  Urucuhi,  the  Gorguea,  Piauhi,  Caninde,  Poti, 
and  Longa.  The  climate  is  extremely  .warm.  During  the 
three  hottest  months  of  the  year  the  streams  and  lakes  are 
often  laid  completely  dry.  The  surface,  from  its  flatness,  is 
well  adapted  for  cultivation ;  and  the  soil,  generally  composed 
of  alluvium,  is  of  great  natural  fertility.  Where  a  deficiency 
of  moisture  is  not  experienced,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  larger 
lakes  and  streams,  tobacco,  rice,  and  the  sugar-cane,  are  suc 
cessfully  cultivated  ;  and  even  in  those  districts  which  suffer 
most  from  drought,  the  rainy  season  lasts  long  enough  for  the 
growth  of  millet,  haricot,  manioc,  and  cotton.  The  province 
is  not  so  densely  wooded  as  is  common  within  the  tropics,  many 
of  the  extensive  plains  having  only  a  covering  of  shrubs  or 
verdure.  The  various  species  of  palm,  however,  are  tolerably 
abundant,  and  no  want  is  felt  of  timber  for  building  and  other 
ordinary  purposes.  Iron,  alum-stone,  copperas,  and  saltpetre 
are  abundant;  the  grounds  containing  the  last  are  diffused 
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over  great  part  of  the  province,  and  by  a  kind  of  washing  pro 
cess,  the  inhabitants  manage  to  obtain  considerable  quantities 
of  common  salt,  or  a  substance  which  admits  of  being  substi 
tuted  for  it.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  esteemed  the  best  in 
Brazil,  constitutes  a  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  province. 
Horses  also  of  an  excellent  breed  are  numerous,  and  furnish 
an  important  branch  of  traffic.  For  administrative  purposes, 
Piauhi  is  divided  into  six  comarcas — Oeiras,  Marvao,  Parna- 
hiba,  Pernagua,  Campo-Major,  and  Sao-Goncalo.  It  sends 
three  deputies  to  the  general  legislative  assembly,  and  ap 
points  one  senator.  The  provincial  assembly,  consisting  of 
28  members,  holds  its  sittings  in  Oeiras.  Pop.  80,000. 

PIAUHI,  two  rivers,  Brazil : — 1,  Rises  among  mountains, 
in  the  S.  of  the  prov.  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  flows  N. 
through  plains  depastured  by  immense  herds  of  cattle,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  160  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Caninde,  about  60  m. 
below  the  town  of  Oeiras. — 2,  Rises  in  the  N.  of  the  Serra- 
das-Esmeraldas,  in  the  E.  of  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  passes  near 
the  Lake  of  Dourado,  whose  surplus  waters  it  receives,  and 
proceeding  N.E.,  joins  r.  bank  Jequitinhonha  below  Salto- 
Grande.  Its  channel  is  deep,  and  rich  mines  of  gold  were  once 
worked  upon  its  banks. 

PIAVE,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Paralla, 
belonging  to  the  Noric  Alps,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  prov. 
Belluno,  flows  S.S.  W.  past  Pieve-di-Cadore,  and  Belluno,  then 
bending  round  past  Zenzon  and  Quero,  flows  S.E.  past  San 
Dona,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  150  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
by  two  mouths,  about  20  m.  N.E.  Venice. 

PIAVOZERO,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  the  W.  of  gov.  Arch 
angel,  about  50m.  long,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  by  about  15  m. 
broad.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Toppo  at  its  S.E.  ex 
tremity,  and  discharges  itself  at  the  N.E.  into  Lake  Kovdo. 

PIAZZA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  18  m.  E.S.E.  Caltani- 
setta,  on  an  isolated  height.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  great  many  churches  and  convents  ;  a  college,  and  two 
monts-de-piete.  Pop.  12,000. 

PICA,  or  TICA,  a  tn.,  S.  Pern,  prov.  and  about  18  m. 
S.S.E.  Tarapaca ;  lat.  20°  30'  8"  S. ;  Ion.  69°  24'  W.  It  stands 
on  a  very  sandy  soil,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Pampa,  at  the 
base  of  an  arid  mountain  range,  and  consists  chiefly  of  bam 
boo  huts,  plastered  with  mud,  but  has  a  number  of  principal 
houses  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  though  of  only  one  story. 
Cultivation  is  very  limited.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and 
ague  is  prevalent. 

PICARDIE  (LA),  an  ancient  prov.  France,  bounded,  N. 
by  Artois  and  French  Flanders,  W.  by  the  English  Channel 
and  Normandy,  S.  by  the  Isle  of  France,  and  E.  by  Cham 
pagne.  It  now  forms  dep.  Somme,  and  part  of  deps.  Aisne, 
and  Pas-de-Calais. 

PICASENT,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  9  m.  from  Valencia ; 
with  a  square,  a  chapter-house,  two  primary  schools,  a  church, 
and  hermitage.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2121. 

PICERNO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and  9  m. 
W.  Potenza;  with  a  collegiate  church  and  a  convent.  Marble 
is  wrought  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4000. 

PICHINCHA,  a  volcano,  Ecuador,  belonging  to  a  lofty 
range  of  the  Andes,  forming  the  most  remarkable  volcanic 
group  in  the  world,  about  7  m.  W.  Quito,  and  N.W.  of  Coto- 
paxi ;  lat.  0°  11'  32"  S. ;  and  Ion.  83°  30'  W.  It  has  five 
distinct  summits,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  15,924  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Its  most  remark 
able  eruptions  were  those  of  1535,  1577,  1660,  and  1690.  It 
gives  name  to  a  province. 

PICINISCO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  E.S.E.  Sora; 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  covers.  Pop.  2900. 

P1CKENHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (North), 
1590  ac.  Pop.  289.— 2,  (South),  1830  ac.  Pop.  180. 

PICKERING,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  23m. 
N.E.  York.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  stragglingly  built : 
has  an  ancient  and  spacious  parish  church;  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  Swedenborgians,  and  a  free  school 
Large  quantities  of  brooms  are  made  here  and  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  the  material  for  which  abounds  in  the  contiguous 
moors.  Area  of  par.,  31,785  ac.  Pop.  4161. 

PICKHILL,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding);  5006  ac.  P.  777. 
PICK  WELL,  par.  En-.  Leicester;  1480  ac.  Pop.  172. 
PICKWORTII,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Lincoln;  1473  ac 
Pop.  261.— 2,  Rutland;  3680  ac.  Pop.  157. 
VOL.  II. 


PICO  [the  Peak],  One  of  the  larger  Azores  Islands,  lying 
:lose  to  Fayal  and  San  Jorge ;  lat.  (E.  point)  38°  24'  42"  N. ; 
on.  28°  3'  W.  (R.)  It  lies  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  is  35  m.  long  by 
8  m.  broad  at  its  W.  or  broadest  extremity,  and  is  traversed 
hroughout  by  a  volcanic  ridge  rising  in  the  Peak,  7613  ft. 
ibove  sea-level,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  80  m.  off.  It  is 
scky,  and  repulsive  in  appearance  at  first  sight,  and  covered 
with  rugged  lava ;  still  there  is  some  rich  and  fertile  soil, 
yielding  an  abundant  supply  of  grain  and  pulse,  beautiful 
ions,  which  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade,  and  excel- 
ent  grapes,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  wine  is  annually 
made.  Pico  possesses  the  finest  timber-trees  of  the  Azores, 
jarticularly  cedar  and  white  yew  ;  and  large  numbers  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  goats  feed  on  the  pasturage  of  the  rocky  heights. 
The  last  violent  eruption  of  the  Peak  took  place  in  1718. 
Besides  Lagens,  its  capital,  there  are  two  other  towns,  and 
leveral  villages,  all  on  the  shore.  Pop.  (1840),  28,650. 

PICTOU,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  cap.  Prince  Edward's  dist., 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  well  built,  has  many  excellent 
louses,  several  of  them  of  stone;  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  handsome  courthouse 
md  jail,  a  brewery,  distillery,  two  foundries,  two  saw-mills, 
hree  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1852),  1569. 

PICTOU,  a  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  co.  Camden,  46  m.  S.W. 
Sydney,  on  the  Stone-quarry  rivulet. 

PICTOU,  a  maritime  tn.,  N.  coast,  Nova  Scotia,  72  m. 
N.E.  Halifax;   lat.   (harbour  light)  45°   41'  30"    N. ;   Ion. 
62°  40'  15"  W.  (R.)  It  is  well  built,  and  possesses  an  academy, 
mmar-school,  and   public  library.     The  harbour  is  safe 
and  commodious,  and  the  trade  of  the  place  considerable. 

PIDARRO  [anc.  Epidaiirus],  a  small  seaport  tn.  Greece, 
Morea,  on  the  Gulf  of  Dara,  25  m.  S.E.  Corinth.  It  is  a  miser- 
ible  village  on  the  right  shore  of  the  bay  on  entering  it,  and 
lot  on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  which  was  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  running  out  into  the  bay,  and  connected  with  the 
.and  by  a  narrow  swampy  isthmus.  Epidaurus  gives  its  name 
;o  the  constitution  promulgated  on  the  1st  January,  1822, 
laving  been  the  place  where  the  General  Congress  of  deputies 
'rom  all  parts  of  Greece  assembled  on  that  occasion. 

PIDDINGIIOE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2658  ac.     P.  253. 

PIDDINGTON,  two  pars.  England  :— 1,  Northampton; 
1980  ac.  P.  1056.— 2,  Oxford ;  2322  ac.  P.  420. 

PIDDLE  (NORTH),  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  810  ac.  P.  149. 

PIDDLEHINTON,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  2264  ac.  P.  390. 

PIDDLETOWN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  5  m. 
E.N.E.  Dorset,  on  the  Piddle;  with  a  large  parish  church, 
and  an  Independent  chapel.  Area  of  par.,  7653.  Pop.  1297. 

PIDDLETRENTHIDE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  4487  ac. 
Pop.  800. 

PlDLEY-cu.M-FENTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  3739  ac. 
Pop.  583. 

PIE  DI  CAVALLO,  a  vil.' and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  about  10  m.  N.  B^ella,  on  the  Cervo ;  with 
a  parish  church.  Pop.  2186. 

PI  EDIMONTE,  two  tns.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro:— 1,21  m. 
S.W.  Campobasso ;  with  a  palace,  three  collegiate  and  eight 
other  churches,  two  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  two  hospitals, 
a  seminary,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper.  Copper- 
mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  6100.— 2,  (-di  San 
Germane),  S.S.E.  Sora;  with  a  collegiate,  and  four  other 
churches,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1360. 

PIEDMONT  [Italian,  Piemonte},  a  country  011  the  Con 
tinent  of  Europe,  forming  the  larger  and  more  important 
portion  of  the  Sardinian  States;  lat.  44°  10'  to  46°  25'  N.; 
Ion.  6°  25'  to  9°  10'  E.;  bounded,  N.  by  Switzerland;  E.  Switzer 
land,  Austrian  Italy,  and  the  duchy  of  Parma  ;  S.  divs.  Genoa 
and  Nice  ;  W.  France  ;  and  N.W.  Savoy ;  greatest  length, 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  168  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  130m.;  area, 
11,913  sq.  m.  The  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the  Lepon- 
tine  and  Pennine,  encircle  it  on  the  N.  and  N.  W. ;  the 
Grecian  and  Cottian  Alps  on  the  W.;  and  the  Maritime  Alps 
and  Apennines  on  the  S. ;  while  a  large  part  of  its  E.  frontier 
is  watered  by  Lake  Maggiore  and  the  Ticino.  The  space  in 
closed  within  these  barriers  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  portions  of  Europe,  commencing  on  the  N.,  the  S., 
and  the  W.  in  majestic  mountains,  and  thence  descending  by 
magnificent  terraces  and  finely-undulating  slopes  to  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Po.  To  the  basin  of  this  river,  and  consequently 
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to  that  of  the  Adriatic,  all  the  surface  belongs.  Besides 
rising  within  Piedmont,  and  winding  circuitously  across  its 
centre,  the  Po  receives  within  it  on  the  right  the  Maira, 
Tanaro,  Scrivia.  and  Staffora ;  and  on  the  left  the  Clusonc, 
Sangone,  Dora-Kipuira,  Stura,  Dora-Baltea,  Sesia,  Agogna, 
Terdoppio  and  Ticino,  with  numerous  minor  streams.  Few 
of  these  are  of  nivigable  importance;  but,  from  the  extensive 
and  skilful  use  made  of  them  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overrate  the  advantages  derived  from 
them.  In  every  quarter  they  are  seen  acting  as  an  essential 
agent  in  the  production  of  most  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  rice,  beans,  hemp,  and  hay.  In  all  of  these,  after  fully 
satisfying  its  own  wants,  it  has  a  large  surplus  for  export. 
Wine  also  is  grown,  and  silk  obtained  in  great  abundance, 
and  vast  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared  botli  for  fattening  and 
the  dairy.  The  most  valuable  minerals  are  iron  and  marble, 
but  there  are  also  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  and  copper. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  flax 
tissues,  and  there  are  great  numbers  of  silk-mills.  The  ex 
ports  are  chiefly  grain,  cattle,  silk,  hides,  wine,  wool,  and  iron. 
The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  profess  the  R.  Catholic 
religion ;  but  the  mountain  districts  have  from  time  imme 
morial  contained  great  numbers  of  Waldensians,  attached 
to  a  purer  faith,  and  well-known  throughout  Europe  for  the 
cruel  bigotry  with  which  they  have  boon  hunted,  and  the 
heroic  patience  with  which  they  have  endured.  Piedmont  is 
divided  into  four  divisions — Turin,  the  capital;  Alessandria, 
Coni,  and  Novara.  Pop.  (1848),  2,134,152. 

PIEDKABUENA,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
15  in.  W.  Ciudad-Real,  with  low,  ill-built  houses,  but  regular 
and  paved  streets,  two  squares,  a  townhouse,  parish  church, . 
a  granary,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  hermitage;  manufac 
tures  of  linens,  mattresses,  oil-mills,  and  charcoal.  Near  it  are 
numerous  quarries  of  granite,  one  of  lime,  and  one  of  argen 
tiferous  lead.  Pop.  2600. 

PIEDRAS: — 1,  A tn.  Venezuela, dep. and  r. bank  Orinoco; 
71  m.  W.S.  W.Angostura.—  2,  A  headland,  La  Plata,  W.  shore, 
estuary  of  La  Plata,  and  94  m.  N.E.  Buenos  Ayres. 

PiELIS,  or  PIEUSJARWI,  a  lake,  Russia,  Finland,  in  the 
N.E.  of  circle  Kuopio  ;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  above 
70  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  15  m.  It  contains  several 
large  islands,  and  discharges  itself  by  a  stream  of  same  name 
into  Lake  Orivesi.  The  town  of  Eno  stands  on  its  S.  shore. 
PIEMONTJ,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  S.E.  Naples,  with 
three  churches  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1200. 

P1ENZA,  a  walled  tn.  Tuscany,  in  the  Val  d'Orcia,  prov. 
and  24  m.  S.E.  Siena.  It  is  the  see  of  a. bishop,  and  lias  a 
cathedral,  bishop's  palace,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle;  and  a 
trade  in  corn  and  dairy  produce,  particular!}'  cheese.  P.  1308. 
PIER  D'  ARENA  (San),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Genoa,  inclosed  between  the  W.  walls  of  Genoa  and!,  bank 
Pollecevera.  It  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  and  contains 
a  number  of  palaces  and  elegant  mansions,  two  churches,  a 
house  of  refuge,  and  an  elegant  theatre.  Pop.  171G. 

PIEKA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  28.  m.  W.N.W. 
Barcelona,  with  a  courthouse,  a  prison,  a  primary  school,  an 
hospital,  two  churches,  and  several  chapels.  Manufactures — 
lace,  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  earthenware.  P.  2349. 
P1ERCETOWN,  two  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Meath;  2531  ac. 
Pop.  399—2,  Westmeath;  4231  ac.  Pop.  699. 

PIEBMONT,  a  vil.  U.  States,  New  York,  r.  bank  Hud 
son,  135  m.  S.  by  W.  Albany;  with  two  churches,  an  academy, 
a  woollen  factory,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  several  stores.  The 
New  York  and  Erie  Railway  commences  here. 

PIERO-A-SiEVE  (SAN),  a  tn.  Tuscany,  about  18  m.  N. 
Florence,  with  an  ancient  church,  and  school.     Pop.  1429. 
PIERRE.     SeePETEK. 

PIERRE  CAPEI.LE  (ST.),  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Tlainaut,  15  in.  N.N.W.  Mons;  with  a  church,  chapel,  pri 
mary  school,  distillery,  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills ;  in 
habitants  mostly  engaged  in  weaving  and  husbandry.  P.  2375. 
PIERRE  i>'  ALBIGNV  (SAN)  [anc.  Fagus  Albinensis],  a  vil. 
and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Savoy  proper,  near  r.  bank 
Isere,  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  du  Frene,  1 1  m.  E.S.E.  Cliambery. 
It  is  a  neat,  well-built  place,  and  has  a  celebrated  school,  steel 
works,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  3498. 

PIERRE  (LA),  an  islet  of  the  English  Channel,  off  the 
<v>ast  of  the  French  dcp.  Ille-ct-Yilaine,  13  m.  N.E.  St.  Ma'.o. 
Ic  is  defended  by  a  fort. 


PIERRE  (ST.),  numerous  places,  France,  particularly: — 
1,  (-d' Oleron},  A  tn.,  isl.  Oleron,  dep.  Charente-Tnferieuiv. 
1 7  m.  W.  Rochefort.  It  has  a  court  of  commerce,  a  tile- work, 
and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  salt,  &<•. 
Pop.  1482.— 2,  (-Kglisc],  A  tn.,  dcp.  Manche,  11  m.  E.N.E. 
Cherbourg,  with  a  fine  modern  chateau  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  strong  castle,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
Pop.  1453.  —  3,  (-le-Moutier),  [Latin,  Monasterium  Sancto 
retri],  A  tn.,  dep.  Nievre,  14  m.  S.  Nevers,  on  a  large  Iak« 
which  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  It  has  a  trade  in  wood, 
bricks,  and  tiles,  and  particularly  clay,  which  is  much  used  in 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware,  and  exported  to  Paris  and 
Rouen.  Pop.  1842.— 4,  (les- Calais],  A  tn.  Pas-de-Calais, 
forming  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Calais,  with  important  manu 
factures  of  tulle,  metal  buttons,  glazed  hats,  leather,  beet-root 
sugar,  and  refined  salt.  Pop.  9453. 

PIERRE  (ST.),  a  tn.,  W.  Indies,  cap.  isl.  Martinique,  N.W. 
coast;  lat.  14°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  61°  18'  W.  It  is  built  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  beach  of  a 
circular  bay,  and  the  hills  behind  almost  overhang  the  houses, 
which  are  in  general  well  built,  in  a  superior  style  of  European 
architecture,  and  the  shops  are  numerous  and  well-stored. 
The  town  contains  some  fine  churches,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
is  well  fortified.  The  best  anchorage  in  St.  Pierre's  road  is 
at  its  S.  part,  where  there  arc  some  steep  cliffs  and  rocks. 
Fort  Bourbon  hasacasemated  barrack  for  2400  men.  P.  10,000. 

PIERRE  (ST.),  an  isl.  off  S.  coast,  Newfoundland,  belong 
ing  to  France ;  area  about  8  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rugged  surface, 
consisting  chiefly  of  rocky  heights  of  about  500  ft.,  with 
flatter  parts  covered  with  ponds  and  marshes.  The  vegeta 
tion  is  almost  confined  to  birches  and  stunted  pines:  very  few 
vegetables  are  raised,  and  there  is  nothing  which  deserves  the 
name  of  agriculture.  The  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  by  fish 
ing.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of 
the  island,  has  excellent  roads,  in  which  large  vessels  find  good 
anchorage.  Pop.  (1849),  1150. 

PIERRE  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Monmouth ;  591  ac.     P.  65. 

PIERRELATTE  [anc.  Fctra  Lata],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Drome,  14  m.  S.S.W.  Montelimart,  near  r.  bank  Rhone,  at 
the  base  of  a  rock  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  2240. 

PIETER-MAitiTZBURG,  a  tn.,  S.  Africa,  cap.  of  Natal 
colony,  finely  situated  on  .1  slope  above  Little  Bushman's 
river,  about  50  m.  N.W.  Port  Natal.  The  town,  which  is 
only  very  partially  built,  has  been  laid  out  in  the  form  of  :i 
parallelogram,  about  1£  m.  long  by  1  m.  broad,  divided  into 
nine  parallel  streets  crossed  by  five  others  at  right  angles,  and 
each  75  ft.  wide,  planted,  for  the  most  part,  in  front  of  the 
houses  with  syringas,  willows,  and  other  trees.  Several  of 
the  houses  are  substantially  built  of  stone  or  brick  ;  and  the 
public  buildings  include  an  Episcopal  and  a  Wesleyan  church, 
a  large  government  school,  a  townhall,  extensive  barracks, 

&c.     Pop.  about  2000. The  DIVISION  of  Maritzburg,  or 

1'ieter-Maritzburg,  is  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  for  irri 
gation;  contains  much  valuable  timber,  and  has  a  rapid  vege 
tation,  which  covers  the  surface  with  a  strong  and  rank  grass, 
on  which  groat  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are  pastured. 

PIETERLEN,  or  PERI.ES,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  17  m.  N.N.W.  Bern,  in  a  fertile  district  at  the  foot  of  the 
Middle  Jura,  with  a  church  and  several  schools.  Pop.  1332. 

PIETOLE,  .1  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E. 
Mantua,  near  r.  bank  Mincio.  It  suffered  much  during  tins 
sieges  of  Mantua  in  1796  and  1797. 

.  PIETRA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and 
9  m.  N.N.E.  Albenga,  W.  side  Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  it  has  a 
small  harbour.  It  is  an  ancient  place;  has  a  court  of  justice, 
a  parish  church,  with  fine  wood-carvings,  a  Franciscan  monas 
tery,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  2056. 

PIETRA,  several  places,  Naples  :—1,(-Abtondan1e},  A  tn., 

j  prov.  Sannio,  N.W.  Iscrnia,  on  a  rock,  and  with  five  churches. 

j  P.  1500.— 2,  (-Camcla),  Atn.,prov.  Abruzzo-llltra  I.,  S.S.W. 

j  Teramo,  with  two  churches.    Pop.  1000. — 3,  (-de  Fusi),  A  tn., 

I  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  N.E.  Montefusco,  agreeably  situated 

on  a  hill,  with  two  churches  and  five  chapels.     Pop.  5000. — 

4,  (-di- Monte- Corvino),  A  tn.,  prov.  Capitanata,  dist.  and  6  m. 

S.W.  San  Severo,  at  the  extremity  of  a  fertile  valley,  with  a 

'  convent.     Pop.  2200. — 5,  (-Fcrranza),  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo- 

j  Citra,  S.  Lanciano,  on  a  rocky  hill.    Pop.  500.— 6,  (-Mellara), 

\  A  tn.,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.N.E.  Caserta,  at  the  foot  of  a  rnoun- 
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(uiii,  with  a  convent.  Pop.  1600. — 7,  (-Roja),  A  tn.,  prov. 
Lavoro,  E.S.E.  Piediuionte,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Matese,  with 
two  churches.  Pop.  1700. — 8,  (-Stornina),  A  tn.,  prov.  Prin- 
cipato-Ultra,  N.W.  Avellino,  with  two  churches.  Pop.  2 154. 
—9,  (-Variano),  Atn.,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.N.W.  Caserta,  with  a 
church  and  two  convents.  Pop.  3000. 

PIETEACATELLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  14  m. 
E.  Campobasso.  It  stands  on  a  rock,  and  contains  four 
churches.  Pop.  1700. 

PIETRAGALLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  12  m. 
N.E.  Potenza.  Pop.  3400. 

PIETKAIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
S.E.  Brussels ;  with  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1311. 

PIETRALCINA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra, 
W.N.W.  Ariano.  Pop.  1800. 

P1ETRAMALA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  16m. 
S.S.E.  Paolo,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  3  m.  from  tho 
Tyrrhenean  Sea.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  two 
churches  and  a  convent. 

PIETRAPERZIA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E. 
Caltanisctta.  Sulphur,  gypsum,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

PIETRASANTA,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  prov.  and  17m.  N.N.W. 
Pisa,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  strong  castle.  It  is 
walled ;  lias  three  gates,  criminal  court,  two  churches,  an 
ancient  palace,  now  used  for  public  offices ;  and  marble  quar 
ries.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes.  Pop.  4470. 

PIETREBAIS  (CiiAPELLE,  ST.  LAUKEST),  a  vil.  and 
com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  18  m.  E.S.E.  Brussels,  with  a 
brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  and  other 
produce.  Pop.  1169. 

PIETRO,  several  tns.  Naples: — 1,  Prov. Principato-Citra, 
9  m.  N.W.  La  Sala.  Pop.  2720.— 2,  (-ad-Siphim),  A  vil., prov. 
Principato-Citra,  N.W.  Salerno;  with  two  churches,  a  convent, 
and  hospital.  Pop.  2000. — 3,  (-a-Patierno),  [anc.  Paternum], 
A  vil.,  prov.  Naples.  Pop.  2450. — 4,  (-Avettana),  A  tn.,  prov. 
Sannio,  15  m.  N.  Isernia,  on  a  fertile  hill.  Pop.  1200. — 5,  (-di- 
Harda),  A  tn.,  prov.  Calabria- Ultra  II.,  S.  Nicastro,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783.— 6,  (-in-Cala- 
tlna),  A  tn.,  prov.  Otranto,  14  m.  S.  Lecce,  in  a  beautiful  val 
ley;  with  two  churches,  five  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  and  two 
hospitals.  George  Castriotta,  surnamed  Scanderberg,  with 
an  army  of  15.000,  here  defeated  a  tenfold  larger  army  of  Turks. 
Pop.  7750.— 7,  (-in-Fine),  A  tn.,  prov.  Lavoro,  27m.  S.E.  Sora. 
It  has  two  churches  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1000. — 8,  (-in- 
Lama),  A  tn.,  prov.  Otranto,  S.W.  Lecce.  Pop.  1250.— 
9,  (-Vernotico),  A  tn.,  prov.  Otrauto,  10  m.  N.W.  Lecce. 
Pop.  1500. 

PIETRO  (SAN),  three  places,  Sicily:—!,  A  vil.,  prov. 
Syracuse,  9  m.  S.S.W.  Modica,  on  a  rocky  point  in  a  bay  of 
same  name.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  but  is  defended  by  a  large 
tower. — 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  and  about  13  m.  W.  Messina.  Pop. 
2600. — 3,  A  tn.,  prov.  Messina,  in  a  ravine  of  the  mountain 
above  Patti,  in  a  healthy  district.  Pop.  2500. 

PIETRO  DI  MONTEROSSO  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sar 
dinian  States,  div.  Coni,  on  the  Grana.  It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  mean  huts,  and  has  a  church.  Pop.  1849. 

PIEVE,  numerous  places,  Austrian  Italy,  particularly : — 
1 ,  (-di  Locate),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  8  m.  S.  Milan,  r.  bank 
Lambro,  with  a  church.  Pop.  1091. — 2,  (-San  Giovanni),  A 
vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  S.E.  Mantua,  near  r.  bank  Po ;  with 
a  church  and  numerous  forges,  at  which  fire-arms  are  made. 
Pop.  1015.— 3,  (-iVOlmi),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  5  m.  E.S.E. 
Cremona.  Pop.  1291. —  t,  (Porto-Morone),  A  tn.  and  com.,  prov. 
and  E.S.E.  Pavia,  1.  bank  Po,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension- 
bridge.  It  has  two  churches.  Pop.  3015. — 5,  (-SanGiacomo), 
A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Cremona,  with  a  church.  It  stands  in 
a  fertile  corn  and  flax  district.  Pop.  1015. 

PIEVE,  or  PIEVE  DEL  TECCO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Nice,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.N.W.  Oneglia,  on  a  mountain- 
slope  above  the  Arosia.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  three  churches, 
a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  school. 
Pop.  3098. 

PIEVE  DEI,  CAIRO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  near  1.  bank  Po,  15  m.  S.S.E. 
Mortara  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  triumphal  arch,  three 
churches,  and  a  charitable  endowment. 

PIEVE-Di-CADOUE,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy.     See  CADORE. 


PIEVE  (SANTO  STEFANO),  a  tn.  Tuscany,  prov.  and  17  in. 
S.E.  Arezzo,  r.  bank  Tiber.  It  is  walled,  has  a  criminal 
court,  and  several  public  offices,  and  a  church.  Pop.  1 685. 

PIG  ISLAND:— 1,  An  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Louisiado 
Archipelago;  lat.  11°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  153°  15'  E.;  composed  of 
mica  slate,  with  frequent  veins  of  quartz.  The  hills,  the  highest 
of  which  is  between  400  ft.  and  500  ft.,  although  often  running 
in  ridges,  have  a  rounded  outline,  and  the  soil  on  the  smooth 
grassy  places — comprising  three-fourths  of  the  island — is  com 
posed  of  disintegrated  rock,  mixed  with  pieces  of  undecomposed 
quartz.  The  grass  is  very  luxuriant,  without  being  rank.  The 
natives  are  dark  copper-coloured ;  the  hair  frizzled  out  into  a 
mop,  in  some  instances  of  prodigious  size  ;  the  physiognomy 
much  varied,  some  having  a  savage  and  ferocious  aspect. 
Their  spears  are  made  of  polished  cocoa-nutwood,  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
long,  sharp  at  each  end,  and  nicely  balanced.  They  are  a  dan 
gerous  race,  and  not  to  be  trusted. — ( Voyage  of  tJie  Rattle 
snake.)— 1,  See  CKOZET  ISLANDS. 

P1GHTLESTHORNE,  par.  Eng.     See  PITSTONB. 

PIGNA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  28  m. 
N.E.  Nice.  It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2775. 

PIGNAN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Herault,  6  m.  W.  Montpel- 
lier ;  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  with  several  distilleries  of  brandy. 
Near  it  is  a  fine  Gothic  church,  supposed  to  date  earlier  than 
the  12th  century.  Pop.  2001. 

PIGNANS  [Latin,  Pignavense},  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var, 
20  m.  E.N.E.  Toulon ;  tolerably  well  built,  but  with  irre 
gular,  ill-paved  and  dirty  streets.  It  has  numerous  distil 
leries  of  brandy,  and  several  copper-smithies.  Pop.  2166. 

PIGNATARO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.W.  Ca 
serta.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Calvi ;  and  has  a 
church  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1980. 

PIGNONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  Levante,  not  far  from  Levanto.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  has  a  large  square  and  a  church.  Pop.  1895. 

PIKET,  or  PoLirczE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Croatia,  between 
Fucine  and  Fiume ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1 639. 

PILA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bars,  about 
8  m.  from  Scheuinitz  ;  in  a  hilly  but  fertile  district,  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1460. 

PILAO-ARCADO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia,  on  an  emi 
nence  above  1.  bank  Sao-Francisco,  lat.  14°  15'  S. ;  about 
110  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Grande,  65  m.  W.  Jaco- 
bina.  It  has  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  extensive  salt 
works  ;  cattle  are  also  reared.  Pop.  dist.,  5000. 

P1LAR,  three  places,  Brazil : — 1,  A  tn.,prov.  and  40  in. 
N.W.  Parahiba,  1.  bank  Parahiba.  It  stands  in  a  plain  sur 
rounded  by  swamps,  the  unhealthiness  of  which  is  greatly 
modified  by  alternate  breezes  from  the  land  and  sea,  and  con 
sists  chiefly  of  a  large  parallelogram,  adorned  at  one  of  its 
extremities  by  a  parish  church ;  and  at  the  other  by  a  town- 
house,  with  a  prison  beneath.  It  also  has  two  primary 
schools.  Sugar-cane  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Pop.  3000. 
— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  and  170  m.  N.  Goyaz,  almost  encircled  by 
the  Uruhu  and  Vermelho,  tributaries  of  the  Almas.  It  has 
spacious  and  paved  streets,  four  churches,  a  Latin  and  a 
primary  school,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  tenantless  and 
decaying.  Pop.  at  one  time  14,000,  now  only  1500. — 3,  A 
vil.  and  par.,  prov.  Rio-de-Janeiro,  dist.  Icuacu,  1.  bank  Pilar ; 
with  a  church,  and  many  houses  of  showy  appearance;  sugar 
cane,  rice,  millet,  legumes,  and  cofiee  are  cultivated.  P.  3000. 

PILAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.W. 
Seville  ;  with  four  squares,  and  a  large  towiihouse,  a  granary, 
church,  hermitage,  and  three  primary  schools ;  flour  and  oil 
mills,  brandy  distilleries,  brick  and  tile  kilns.  Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  2373. 

PILAT,  or  PILATE: — 1,  A  mountain  range,  France,  be 
longing  to  the  chain  of  the  Cevennes.  It  stretches  S.  to  N. 
through  part  of  deps.  Loire  and  Rhone,  and  on  its  higher 
slopes  to  its  summit  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  pine- 
forests. — 2,  A  lofty  mountain,  Switzerland,  can.  and  S.W. 
Luzern.  Its  loftiest  peak,  Timlishorn,  rises  7116  ft.  above 
sea-level. 

PILAY A,  or  TUPIZA,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in  E.  slope 
Andes,  near  S.W.  frontiers,  Bolivia,  flows  E.N.E. ,  under  the 
name  of  San  Juan,  and  then  under  that  of  Pilaya,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Pilcomayo,  nearly 
doubling  its  volume,  about  20°  30'  S.  It  gives  its  name  to 
a  district  in  the  department  of  Potosi. 
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PILCOMAYO,  or  ARAQUAI,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises 
in  Bolivia,  on  the  E.  declivities  of  the  Andes,  nearlat.  19°  S. ; 
Ion.  67°  50'  \V. ;  from  which  point  it  flows  S.S.E.,  passing  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Chuquisaca,  under  the  name  sometimes  of 
the  Cachimayo,  to  about  lat.  21°  IV  S.;  Ion.  62°  53'  W. ; 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Pilaya  ;  thence  it  flows  S.W.  and 
S.S.W.  across  the  Gran  Chaco  in  La  Plata,  and  falls  into  the 
Paraguay  about  6  m.  below,  or  S.  of  Assumption ;  lat. 
25°  20'  S.  ;  Ion.  57°  40'  W.  Its  entire  length  is  between 
700  m.  and  800  m.  On  account  of  its  shallowness  during  the 
dry  season,  and  the  great  current  in  its  narrow  parts,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  to  become  usefully  navigable.  About  100  in. 
from  its  mouth  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  N.  or  main 
stream,  called  Pileomayo  or  Araguai  Guazu,  and  the  S.,  Ara- 
guai  Mini ;  the  latter  enters  the  Paraguay  by  two  mouths, 
24  m.  apart,  and  the  most  N.  one  9  m.  S.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  main  stream. 

PILGRAM,  or  PELGKZIMOW  TRIIOWY,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and-25  m.  E.  Tabor,  on  the  Bielskerbach ;  with  three 
churches,  a  townhouse,  and  bathing  establishment ;  manufac 
tures  of  woollens,  a  worsted,  and  several  other  mills.  P.  3200. 

PILGRAMSDORF  (OBEKand  NIEDER),  a  vil.  Prussia, 
prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle  Goldberg-Haynau ;  with 
a  church,  a  castle,  tile-work,  three  mills,  and  a  sandstone 
quarry.  Pop.  1269. 

P1LIIAM,  with  GILBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1100  ac. 
Pop.  132. 

PILICA  :-l,  A  river,  Poland,  rises  N.  of  Cracow,  flows 
due  N.,  then  E.N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Vistula  ;  total  course, 
160  m — 2,  A  tn.  Poland,  34  m.  N.N.W.  Cracow,  near  the 
source  of  the  Pilica  ;  with  two  It.  Catholic  churches,  a  con 
vent,  synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
Pop.  1850. 

PI  LI  8,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  17  m. 
N.W.  Pesth;  with  a  Protestant  church,  three  chateaux;  and 
some  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.  Pop.  1920. 

PILLATON,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  2478  ac.     Pop.  393. 

PILLAU,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Prussia,  gov.  and  25  m. 
W.S.W.  Konigsberg,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait  forming 
the  communication  between  the  Frischehaff  and  the  Gulf  of 
Danzig.  It  is  defended  on  the  W.  by  a  strong  fort,  and  has 
a  good  and  coramodious.harbour.  It  has  much  the  appear 
ance  of  a  well-built  Dutch  town,  contains  a  Protestant  church, 
a  navigation  and  superior  burgher  school,  and  carries  ou  an 
active  fishery,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  4539. 

PILLERTOX,  two  pars.  Eng.  Warwick:— 1,  (Herseij,  ; 
1390  ac.  Pop.  227. — 2,  (Priors)  ;  1460  ac.  Pop.  163. 

PILLET1I,  par.  Wales,  Radnor;  1897  ac.     Pop.  d2. 

PILLIBEET,  or  PIMBHIT,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and 
160  m.  E.  Delhi,  on  the  Gurrah.  It  has  an  elegant  mosque, 
and  a  large  fair,  at  which  large  quantities  of  rice  are  sold. 

PILLKALLEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  gov. 
and  14  m.  N.E.  Gumbinnen;  with  two  churches,  and  manu 
factures  of  worsted  mittens,  a  brewery,  and  two  mills.  P.  1 636. 

PILLN1TZ,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  7  m.  S.E.  Dres 
den,  r.  bank  Elbe ;  with  an  elegant  castle,  in  which  several 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  met  in  1791,  and  entered  into  a 
coalition  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution. 
Pop.  443. 

PILLTOWN,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny,  near 
1.  bank  Suir,  11  m.  N.N.E.  Waterford.  It  is  well  built,  lias 
a  sessions-house,  a  barrack,  a  It.  Catholic  chapel,  close  by  the 
town  ;  several  schools,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  a  small  farm  of 
six  acres  appropriated  to  agricultural  instruction.  Some  flax 
is  spun  here,  but  the  female  population  is  supported  in  great 
part  by  embroidering,  chiefly  for  Glasgow  houses. 

PI  LOT  ISLAND,  or  FISIIERMAN'B  ROCK,  an  islet,  entrance 
of  the  Red  Sea,  between  Perim  Island  and  the  Arabian  coast. 
Large  quantities  of  excellent  oysters  are  found  on  it. 

I  '1  LSDON,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  648  ac.     Pop.  95. 

PILSEN  (NEU),  PLZEN  or  PJLSNA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  cap. 
circle,  in  a  plain  between  the  Mies  and  Bradawka,  which  by 
their  confluence  a  little  below  form  the  Beraun,  53  m.  S.W. 
Prague.  It  is  walled,  entered  by  five  gates,  and  is  well  built 
and  well  paved  ;  has  a  deanery  church,  a  splendid  Gothic 
structure  of  the  13th  century;  16  other  churches,  a  town- 
house,  Franciscan  monastery,  theatre,  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
barracks,  infant  and  other  schools ;  and  important  manufac 
tures  of  woollens,  leather,  and  iron-wire,  and  a  considerable 


general  trade.  Coal,  iron,  and  alum  are  worked  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pilsen  possessed  a  printing-press  as  early  as  1475. 
It  has  suffered  much  by  war,  and  was  for  some  time  the  head 
quarters  of  Wallenstein.  Pop.  9798. The  CIRCLE,  area 

of  1444  sq.  m.  ;  has  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and  iron  ;  is  well 
wooded;  grows  much  hemp  and  flax,  rears  large  numbers 
of  live  stock,  particularly  sheep ;  and  has  important  manu 
factures  of  cloth,  iron,  glass,  and  stoneware.  P.  210,132. 

P1LSNO,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  13  m.  E. 
Tarnow,  near  the  Wisloka ;  with  a  deanery  church,  and  an 
Augustine  monastery.  Pop.  1560. 

PILTEN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Courland,  r.  bank  Vindau, 
90  m.  N.W.  Mittau  ;  once  a  place  of  some  importance,  and 
the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Courland,  but  now  in  a  poor 
dilapidated  state.  It  has  a  castle  built  by  Waldemar  II.  of 
Denmark  in  1220,  a  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  (1852),  4066. 

P1LTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Northampton;  1473  ac. 
Pop.  143.— 2,  Rutland ;  332  ac.  Pop.  86.— 3,  Somerset ; 
5593  ac.  Pop.  1159. 

PILTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  on  the 
Yeo,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  communicates  with 
Barnstaple.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  lace.  Area  of  par.,  1861  ac.  Pop.  1831. 

PIMLICO,  a  parochial  dist.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
par.  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  city  of  Westminster.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  St.  Jame?'  and  the  Green  Parts,  and  though 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  is  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  site  of  Buckingham  Palace.  Among 
its  streets  and  squares,  Grosvenor  Place,  Wilton  Crescent, 
Wilton  Place,  Eaton  Place,  Belgrave  Street,  and  Belgrave 
Square,  deserve  special  notice ;  and  among  its  public  buildings 
are  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter. 

PIMPERNE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  4510  ac.     Pop.  517. 

P1NA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  23  m.  S.E.  Sara- 
gossa,  1.  bank  Ebro.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison,  a  palace ; 
well-frequented  elementary  schools,  an  hospital,  a  church,  and 
several  hermitages.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1995. 

PINANG,  isl.,  Strait  of  Malacca.     See  PENANO. 

PINAREJO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  S. 
Cuenca ;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  and  primary  school; 
manufactures  of  linen,  an  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  1468. 

PINASCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  7  m.  N.W.  Pinerolo,  1.  bank  Clusone ;  with  two 
churches.  Pop.  2737. 

PINCHBECK,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  11,640  ac.  P.  3062. 

PINCKZEHELY,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither 
Danube,  co.  and  26  m.  N.N.W.  Tolna,  1.  bank  Kapos ;  with 
a  church,  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.  Pop.  2280. 

PINCZOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  L  bank  Nida,  28  m. 
S.S.W.  Kielce;  with  a  castle,  five  churches,  and  a  gymna 
sium.  The  Swedes  defeated  the  Poles  here  in  1702.  P.  1800. 

PIND-DADUN-KHAN,a  tn.  Punjab,  98  m.  N.W.  Lahore  ; 
lat.  32°  36'  N. ;  Ion.  72°  52'  E.  It  consists  of  three  small 
collections  of  houses,  situated  close  to  each  other,  and  about 
4  m.  from  the  Jailum.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  the  produce 
of  the  salt-mines  of  the  Salt  range,  near  which  it  lies;  the  salt 
being  sent  through  it  to  be  shipped  on  the  Jailum.  P.  6000. 

PINDAMONHANGABA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  190  m. 
N.E.  Sao-Paulo,  r.  bank  Parahiba  ;  with  a  church  and  a 
chapel.  It  has  a  fertile  district,  in  which  much  sugar-cane, 
coffee,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are  grown,  and  many  cattle  reared. 
Pop.  dist.,  6000. 

PINDIJS,  a  mountain  chain,  European  Turkey,  which, 
breaking  off  nearly  at  right  angles  from  the  Tchar-dagh,  or 
Scardus,  the  W.  part  of  the  Balkan,  stretches  nearly  due  S. 
between  Albania  and  Macedonia,  and  then  S.S.E.  through 
the  W.  part  of  Thessaly,  where  it  may  either  be  considered 
as  terminating  on  the  borders  of  Livadia,  or  as  continued  in 
a  S.E.  direction  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
Cithaeron,  and  other  celebrated  mountains  to  Cape  Colonna. 
Pindus,  thus  defined,  takes  different  names  in  proceeding  from 
N.  to  S.  Between  the  waters  of  the  Black  Drin  and  those  of 
Karasu  and  Resna,  the  principal  mountains  of  the  chain  are 
Karopnitz,  Bora,  and  Magna  1'etrinia;  thence  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  lake  of  Ochrida  we  have  the,  mountains  of  Grammes  and 
Zarous  ;  and  still  farther  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  the  mountains!  of 
Mezzovo,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the  name  of  the 
whole  chain,  probably  because  in  Mount  Mezzovo  it  attains 
its  culminating  point,  8950  ft.  The  mountains  of  the  chain 
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appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  granitic  and  calcareous  rocks,  the 
former  composing  their  nucleus,  and  appearing  in  their  loftier 
summits,  the  latter  lying  chiefly  along  their  sides  and  at  their 
base.  They  are  generally  well  wooded,  and  are  understood 
to  have  valuable  mineral  deposits.  The  principal  streams  to 
which  they  give  rise  are  the  two  Drins,  Scombi,  Beratino, 
and  Voioussa,  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Calamas, 
Arta,  and  Aspropotamos,  which  fall  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

PINEGA. — 1,  A  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  of  gov. 
Vologda,  enters  gov.  Archangel,  and  pursuing  a  very  cir 
cuitous  course  in  the  main  N.W.,  joins  r.  bank  Northern 
Dwina,  E.S.E.  Kholmagory ;  total  course,  about  300  m. — 2, 
A  vil.  Russia,  gov.  Archangel,  1.  bank  above  river,  98  m. 
E.S.E.  Archangel,  with  a  church.  Pop.  300. 

PINEROLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  21  m. 
S.W.  Turin,  cap.  prov.  of  its  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
of  the  Clusone.  It  is  very  irregularly  built,  but  has  several 
squares,  among  which  that  called  the  Piazza  d'Armi  is  con 
spicuous,  and  forms  a  finely  planted  walk.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  modern  structure  of  no  great 
merit ;  the  church  of  San  Maurice,  an  ancient  Gothic  edifice ; 
several  monasteries  and  nunneries,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
college  and  several  other  schools,  an  ordinary,  an  orphan  and  a 
foundling  hospital ;  a  townhouse,  episcopal  palace,  atheatre, and 
handsome  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  woollen  cloths,  silks,  iron-ware,  firearms,  vermi 
celli,  liqueurs,  and  brandy  ;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine, 
silk,  hemp,  paper,  wax,  and  wood  for  carpentery  and  fuel. 

Pop.  13,501. The  PROV.,  area  about  435  geo.  sq.  m.,  is 

traversed  by  the  Cottian  Alps  partly  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  S. 
The  Po  waters  it  on  the  E.,  and  receives  its  waters  in  part 
directly,  but  chiefly  by  the  Clusone  and  its  tributary  Pellice. 
A  considerable  importation  of  corn  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
consumption ;  but  much  silk,  wine,  and  excellent  fruit  are 
produced,  and  the  pastures  rear  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The 
forests  also  are  extensive,  and  furnish  abundance  of  timber 
and  fuel.  Pop.  about  110,000. 

PINES  (Isi<K  OF),  an  isl.  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  off  S.W.  end 
of  New  Caledonia;  lat.  22°  38'  S. ;  Ion.  167°  25'  E. ;  about 
42  m.  in  circumference.  Near  the  shore  the  land  is  generally 
low  and  rocky,  with  little  soil,  but  very  thickly  wooded ; 
about  2  m.  inland  the  soil  improves,  and  from  that,  to  the 
centre  of  the  island  on  the  N.  side,  the  ground  rises  with  a 
gentle  ascent,  with  very  little  timber,  and  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
forming  a  large  clear  space  of  hundreds  of  acres.  From  this 
clear  space  the  land  rises  gradually  towards  the  peak,  which 
is  situated  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  and  is  thickly 
wooded  to  the  top.  Many  species  of  fine  timber  grow  on 
the  island,  particularly  pines,  which  attain  a  great  size.  Pop. 
about  2500. 

PING,  a  prefix  in  the  name  of  numerous  Chinese  places  : 
— 1,  Ping-Hoi,  a  tn.  prov.  Quangtong,  on  Harlem  Bay,  85  m. 
E.N.E.  Macao. — 2,  Ping-Liang,  a  tn.  prov.  Kansoo ;  lat. 
35°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  106°  30'  E.— 3,  Ping-Lo,  a  tn.  prov.  Quang- 
see,  180  m.  W.N.W.  Canton. — 4,  Ping- Yang,  a  tn.  prov. 
Shansee,  1.  bank  Fuen-ho,  127  m.  S.  by  W.  Tai-Yuenu— 5, 
Ping -Yuen,  a  tn.  prov.  Koeichoo ;  lat.  26°  40'  N. ;  Ion. 
107°  40'  E. 

PIN HEIRO,  several  places,  Portugal,  particularly  :— 1, 
(-d'Azere),  A  tn,  and  par.  prov.  Beira,  near-Viseu.  Pop.  700. 
— 2,  (-da  liemposta),  A  tn.  and  par.  prov.  Douro,  26  m.  S.E. 
Oporto.  Pop.  1321. — 3,  (-de  Macao),  A  tn.  and  par.  prov. 
Beira- Alta,  near  Lamego.  Pop.  1300. 

PINHEL,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  25  m.  N.E. 
Guarda.  It  is  walled,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  town- 
house,  a  superior  school  for  ancient  languages,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy,  several  fine  fountains  ;  and  a  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  worsted.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Turduli  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  I.  in  1179.  Pop.  1988. 
PINHOE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1735  ac.  Pop.  527. 
PINILLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  N.E. 
Zamora,  with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary 
school ;  manufactures  of  serge,  tile-works,  limekilns,  and  a 
trade  in  wheat.  Pop.  1011. 

PINKAFELD,  or  PINKAFEJ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Thither  Danube,  co.  Eisenburg,  on  the  Pinkabach,  19  m.  W. 
Guns.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  ] 
ticularly  flannels,  baize,  and  small  nails  or  sprigs  ;  and  car 


ries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  horses.    Near  it  is  a  copious  and 
much-frequented  mineral  spring.     Pop.  4000. 

PINNE,  or  PNIEWY,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and  29  m. 
W.N.W.  Posen,  with  a  church,  a  synagogue,  and  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  2074. 

PINNEBERG,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  on  the 
Pinnaue,  11  m.  N.W.  Altona;  with  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle.  Pop.  1100. 

PINNER,  par.  Eng.  Middlesex  ;  3720  ac.     Pop.  1310. 
PINNOCK  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  3487  ac.    P.  627. 
PINO,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly: — 1,  (-de  Valen 
cia),  A  vil.  and  com.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  about  45  m.  from 
Caceres,  with  a  chapel.    Pop.  1860. — 2,  (-Franquendo)  A  vil. 
and  par.  Estremadura,  prov.  Caceres,  E.  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
with  oil  and  flour  mills.     Pop.  876. 

PINO  m  CHIERI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  3  m.  E.S.E.  Turin,  with  a  church,  a  suppressed  convent, 
a  communal  school,  and  near  it  two  ancient  castles.  Pop.  1 755. 
PINOS,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly  : — 1,  (-deGcnil 
or  Pinillos),  A  vil.  and  com.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  6  m.  E.  Gra 
nada,  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  school ;  a  paper, 
two  oil,  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  896.— 2,  (-del  Rey),  A  vil. 
Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  20  m.  S.  Granada,  with  two 
churches,  a  chapter-house,  prison,  and  school ;  and  manufac 
tures  of  soap,  a  distillery,  a  quarry  of  building-stone,  several 
flour  and  oil  mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  wine.  Pop.  2203. — 
3,  (-Fuente),  A  vil.  com.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.W.  Gra 
nada,  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ; 
iiiauufactures  of  linen  and  soap,  several  llour-mills,  and  a  ' 
;rade  in  corn,  maize,  and  fruit.  Pop.  2575. 

PINOS.— 1,  An  isl.  Caribbean  Sea,  Gulf  of  Darien;1at. 
(N.E.  point)  9°  1'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  77°  48'  W.  (R.)  It  is  of  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  6  m.  long,  and  covered  with  firs,  palms, 
oranges,  and  lemons.  Between  its  shore  on  the  S.  and  the 
continent,  there  is  a  channel  of  good  depth  for  vessels. — 2,  An 
isl.  near  30  m.  off  S.  coast,  Cuba;  lat.  (S.W.  point)  21°  37'  N. ; 
Ion.  83°  13'  W.  (K.)  It  is  42  m.  in  length  and  34  m.  broad,  and 
bounds  in  pastures  and  very  large  trees ;  also  in  goats.  It  has 
several  very  secure  and  well-sheltered  roads. 

PINOSO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  29  m.  W. 
Alicante,  with  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two  schools,  two 
churches,  several  hermitages,  a  brandy  distillery,  flour-mills, 
and  oil-presses.  Pop.  2304. 

PINSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  148  m.  S.S.W.  Minsk,  1. 
bank  Pripet,  which  here  receives  the  Pina.  It  stands  among 
marshes,  is  very  indifferently  built,  has  several  churches,  an 
old  Jesuit  college,  a  synagogue,  and  a  school ;  considerable 
manufactures  of  Russia  leather,  an  active  land  traflic,  and 
several  fairs.  Pop.  (1851),  8716. 

PINTO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  14  m.  S. 
Madrid,  regularly  built,  with  a  townhouse,  the  remains  of  a 
feudal  castle,  two  primary  schools,  a  promenade,  a  parish 
church;  two  oil  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2504. 
PINXTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Derby,  on  the 
Erewash  and  Cromford  Canals,  and  a  railway  to  Mansfield, 
3  m.  S.S.E.  Alfreton,  with  a  neat  church  at  some  distance,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel  and  a  school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  the  collieries.  Area  of  par.,  1210  ac.  Pop.  943. 
PINYARREE,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus,  which 
enters  the  ocean  by  the  Seer  mouth,  15m.  N.W.  that  of  Koree. 
PINZGAU,  a  district  of  Upper  Austria,  circle  Salzburg, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Saula  and  Salza, 
which  both  have  their  sources  in  it.  It  is  mountainous,  and 
abounds  with  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  Its  wealth  consists 
chiefly  in  its  cattle,  of  which  it  rears  great  numbers,  and  it 
has  also  mines  of  copper  and  lead.  The  chief  town  is  Zell. 

PIOBESI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
not  far  from  Carignano.  It  has  two  churches  and  two  ora 
tories.  Pop.  2214. 

PIOLTELLO,  or  PICCOLA  PIODA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  prov.  and  7  m.  E.N.E.  Milan,  with  a  church,  a 
chapel,  and  three  oratories.  Pop.  1745. 

PIOMBINO,  a  seaport  tn.  Tuscany,  69  m.  S.S.W.  Flo 
rence.  It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  three  forts, 
and  was  once  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality  of 
same  name.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  a  small  harbour  with 
some  trade,  and  a  fishery.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town 
of  Populonia.  Bonaparte,  in  1803,  bestowed  Piombino,  with 
the  duchy  of  Lucca,  on  his  sister  Eliza.  Pop.  1595. 
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PIOSSASCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
13  m.  S.W.  Turin,  with  two  churches,  an  ancient  castle,  and 
a  free  school.  Pop.  3421. 

PIOVE,  a  In.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice, 
prov.  and  12  in.  S.E.  Padua,  near  the  Brenta,  with  a  castle, 
live  churches,  two  chapels,  and  a  sanctuary ;  and  manufac 
tures  of  woollens  and  silks.  Pop.  4000. 

PIOVENO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
17  m.  N.N.W.  Vicenza,  on  the  Schio,  with  a  church,  two 
oratories,  and  quarries  of  building-stone.  Pop.  1300. 

PII'AIX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  9  m. 
E.  Tournay,  with  two  breweries,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1820. 

PIPE  CUM-LYUE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  1G20  ac.    P.  180. 
PIPE  KimvAKE,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  816  ac.     P.  90. 
PIPER  ISLETS,  N.E.  coast,  Australia,  Temple  Bay,  Cape 
York;  lat.   12°  12'  S. ;  Ion.   143°  5'  E.     They  are  four  in 
number,  low,  bushy,  and  wooded  ;  the  largest  about  J  m.  in 
circumference.     Vast  numbers  of  white  pigeons  come  from 
the  mainland  to  roost  on  these  islets.     There  was  formerly 
a  small  establishment  for  curing  trepang  on  the  largest. — 
( I'oyage  of  t7ie  Rattlesnake.) 

P1PE~RNO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  15  m.  S.E.  Frosi- 
none,  near  r.  bank  Amaseno.     It  is  ill  built,  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  several  churches  and  convents.     Pop.  3593. 
PIPLY,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  E.N.E.  Balasore. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  it  was  a  great  resort  of 
European  commerce,  and  at  first  the  only  place  in  Bengal 
with  which  the  Mogul  emperors  allowed  the  English  to  trade. 
PIQUA,  a  vil.,U.  States,  Ohio,  65  in.  W.  by  N.  Colum 
bus,  r.  bank  Miami,  with  five  churches,  five  schools,  a  mar 
ket,  grist,  and  saw  mills.     Pop.  1481. 

PIQUIRI,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra  d'ltiqueira,  in 
S.E.  of  prov.  Mato-Grosso ;  flows  W.,  receives  the  Piaghuhi  on 
the  right,  and  the  Itiquira  or  Itiguira,  passes  within  4  m.  of 
the  Sucuriu,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  join  the 
Parana,  and  after  a  course  of  120  in.,  joins  1.  bank  Sao 
Lourenco  or  Porrudos. 

PIR-JELALPOOR,  a  tn.  Punjab,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ghara  and  Chenab ;  lat.  29°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  71°  16'  E.,  with  a 
good  bazaar,  and  a  fine  Mahometan  shrine,  covered  with 
lacquered  tiles,  and  adorned  with  minarets  and  cupola.  Near 
it  are  extensive  ruins  of  brick-built  structures. 

PIR-PANJAL,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of 
the  S.W.  boundary  of  Cashmere,  and  separating  it  from  the 
Punjab.  Its  general  direction  is  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  entire  length, 
about  40  m.  Its  highest  point  is  supposed  to  be  about  lat. 
33°  40'  N.,  and  is  estimated  to  be  15,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
At  the  S.W.  extremity  is  the  pass,  generally  called  the  Pir- 
Panjal  Pass,  about  12,000  feet  high. 

PIR-PuTTA,  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  Scinde,  on 
the  Delta,  and  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Indus,  S.W.  Tattah. 
The  buildings,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  occupy  a  command 
ing  site  on  a  lofty  limestone  hill. 

PIRAC1CABA,  tn.  and  par.  Brazil.    See  CONSTITUI^AO. 
PIRACRUCA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Piauhi,220  m.  N.N.E. 
Oeiras,  on  a  small  stream  of  its  own  name,  with  a  church,  a 
trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  and  mandioc.  Copperas  and  alum- 
stone  abound.     Pop.  2000. 

PIRACUNAN,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  Lake  Tarira,  prov. 
Maranhao,  and  flowing  N.E.  for  about  100  m.,  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Cuina.  In  the  rainy  season  canoes  proceed  up  almost 
to  the  lake,  and  take  in  cargoes  ;  but  in  the  dry  season  scarcely 
get  up  beyond  30  m. 

PIRJEU8,  a  seaport  tn.  Greece,  Livadia,  nome  Attiki, 
on  an  isthmus  between  the  mainland  and  a  rocky  promontory, 
on  which  the  tomb  of  Themistocles  stood,  overlooking  the 
Gulf  of  Salamis,  5  m.  S.W.  Athens.  It  forms  the  port  of  the 
capital,  was  formerly  connected  to  it  by  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls,  and  now  communicates  with  it  by  a  macadamised  road. 
The  modern  town,  which  has  risen  up  since  1834,  contains 
about  1000  houses,  many  of  them  handsome;  and  the  port 
or  basin,  though  rather  difficult  cf  access,  has  great  depth, 
and  has  been  recently  provided  with  a  quay,  capable  of 
accommodating  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels.  In  1847, 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  was  2507  (92,507  tons),  and 
cleared  2365  (89,362  tons). 

PIRAHI,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio-de  Janeiro,  1.  bank 
Pirahi,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  30  m.  N.  SSo-Joao-do- Prin 


cipe,  with  a  church,  a  prison,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade. 

Pop.  dist.,  3500. The  IUVEU  rises  in  the  Serra  dosOrgaos, 

flows  N.E.,  and  joins  the  Parahiba  ;  total  course  80  m.,  most 
of  which  is  navigable  for  canoes. 

PIRA1NO,  a  seaport  tn.  Sicily,  on  its  N.  coast,  prov.  and 
40  in.  W.S.W.  Messina,  with  some  export  trade  in  wine,  oil, 
and  corn.  Pop.  3900. 

PIRANGA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geracs,  168  m. 
N.N.W.  Rio-Janeiro,  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1200. 

PIRANHAS,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra dosCaii- 
iris,  prov.  Parahiba,  in  a  craggy  spot,  held  in  high  venera 
tion  by  the  natives  from  its  having  a  succession  of  echoes  ; 
flows  N.E.  and  N.  across  province  Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  and 
enters  the  ocean  by  three  mouths  ;  the  Amaragosa  on  the  E., 
the  Conchas  on  the  W.,  and  between  these  two  the  Cavallos, 
which  being  the  largest  of  the  three,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  main  stream;  total  course,  200  m.;  chief 
affluents  Peixe,  Pianco,  and  Serido. 

PIRANO,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Austria,  Illyria,  gov.  and 
13  m.  S.W.  Trieste,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Bay  of  Largone. 
It  has  very  narrow  streets,  an  old  castle  in  a  dilapidated  state, 
two  churches,  a  townhouse,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a 
high  school.  The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  fit  only  for  coast 
ing  vessels,  but  ships  of  the  largest  size  find  good  anchorage 
and  perfect  shelter  in  the  roads.  There  are  good  building 
docks,  and  both  trade  and  fishing  arc  extensive.  Pop.  6250. 
PIRARA,  a  neat  small  vil.  British  Guiana,  E.  border  of 
Lake  Amucu,  and  on  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the 
Amazon  and  Essequibo  ;  lat.  3°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  58°  52'  W. 
I' I  RATE  ISLAND.  See  AMBOISES. 

PIRATES'  ISLANDS,  a  group  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonquin  ;  lat.  21°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  108°  20'  E.  (R.) 

PIRATINIM,  .1  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio- 
Grande,  150  m.  S.W.  Porto  Alegre,uear  the  source  of  river 
of  same  name,  with  a  church,  and  a  fertile  district,  in  which 
much  cotton,  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals  are  grown,  and 

many  cattle  reared.    Pop.  3673. The  BIVEK  rises  in  above 

prov.,  flows  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  channel,  improperly 
called  the  river  of  Sao  Goncalo,  by  which  Lake  Miriin  dis 
charges  itself  into  Lake  Patos.  Total  course,  100  in.  It  is 
navigable  at  all  times  for  about  16  m.,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
light  vessels  get  up  nearly  40  in. 

PI  R  ATI  MY,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio- 
Grande,  descends  from  the  W.  slope  of  the  Cochilla  Grande  do 
los  Tapes,  flows  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Uruguay,  about 
lat.  28°  10'  S.,  after  a  course  of  nearly  140  m. 

PIRAY  or  I'JRARY,  ariver,  Bolivia,  rises  in  a  mountain 
ous  district  near  Samarpata,  flows  N.  W.,  passing  near  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  after  a  course  of  140  m.  joins 
1.  bank  Guapey.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  sometimes 
takes  the  name  of  Flores. 

P1RBRIGHT,  par.  Eng.  Surrey ;  4579  ac.  Pop.  637. 
PIRMASENS,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Pfalz,  22  m. 
W.S.W.  Landau.  It  is  walled,  well  built,  has  a  R.  Catholic 
and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  Latin  school ; 
manufactures  of  shoes,  musical  instruments,  straw  hats,  and 
mirrors.  Pop.  5596. 

PIRNA,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  10  m.  S.E.  Dresden,  r. 
bank  Elbe.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  two  gates;  has  a  court 
of  law,  and  several  public  offices,  five  churches,  and  an  orphan 
asylum ;  building  docks,  some  shipping;  manufactures  of  calico, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  and  beet-root  sugar ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  on  the  Elbe.  A  little  above  the  town,  on  a  lofty  rock, 
stands  the  castle  of  Sonncnstein,  originally  a  fortress  and 
state  prison,  and  now  converted  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  P.  6173. 
PIRNITZ  [Moravian,  Brtnice},  a  market  town,  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  8  m.  S.E.  Iglau,  on  the  Brtniczka.  It 
has  an  ancient  castle,  three  churches,  and  two  synagogues  ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  a  walk-mill,  and 
some  trade  in  wool.  Pop.  3470. 

PIRON,  an  isl.  Louisiade  Archipelago;  lat.  11°  20'  S.; 
Ion.  153°  25'  E. ;  about  5  m.  long,  and  l^m.  broad;  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  sloping  gently  towards  each  extreme.  It  ex 
hibits  a  range  of  low  grassy  hills,  with  smooth  rounded  out 
line,  a  straggling  belt  of  wood — often  mangroves  along  the 
shore — patches  of  brush  here  and  there  in  the  hollows,  and 
on  the  hill  tops,  scattered  along  the  ridge,  a  few  solitary,  tall, 
bushy  trees,  with  silvery-looking  foliage. — (Voyage  of  the 
Itntth  snake.) 
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PIRTON,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Herts;  2560  ac.  Pop.  897. 
— 2,  Oxford  ;  5140  ac.  Pop.  692. — 3,  Worcester  ;  1669  ac. 
Pop.  238. 

PIRTS-MiKE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar, 
in  a  fertile  district  2  m.  from  Debreczin,  with  a  Protestant 
church.  Pop.  1184. 

PISA  [anc.  Pisae  and  Alpliae;  French,  Pise],  a  tn.  Tus 
cany,  cap.  compart,  of  same  name,  on  the  Arno,  here  crossed 
by  three  stone  bridges,  one  of  them  a  magnificent  marble 
structure,  44  m.  W.  Florence,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Leg 
horn.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  defended  by  a 
citadel,  entered  by  five  gates,  and  forms  a  circuit  of  nearly  6  m., 
much  of  the  space  inclosed  being  unoccupied.  The  river  is 
lined  by  handsome  quays ;  the  streets,  though  not  straight,  are 
spacious  and  well  paved;  and  the  houses  are  always  substantial, 
often  elegant,  and  remarkable  for  the  profusion  with  which 
marble  has  been  employed  in  their  construction.  The  most 
remarkable  edifices  and  establishments  arc  the  Cathedral, 
one  of  the  noblest  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Italy,  built  of 
marble,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  richly  adorned  within  and 
without,  surmountedjbya  lofty  elliptical  dome.  The  Baptistery, 
an  immense  rotunda,  adorned  with  numerous  columns  and 
sculptures,  and  crowned  by  a  noble  dome ;  the  Campanile 
Peudente  or  'Leaning  Tower,'  of  a  circular  shape,  built  of 


THE  LEANINU  TOWEll  AND  APSIS  OF  THE  CATUEDKAL,  PISA. 
From  Le  Moyen  Age  Pittoresque. 

white  marble,  and  fronted  with  207  columns,  and  leaning  over 
so  strangely  that  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  the  deviation 
from  the  perpendicular  is  the  effect  of  design  or  of  accident ; 
Jhe  Campo  Santo,  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  the  kind  in 
existence,  consisting  of  a  rhomboidal  court,  lined  with  arcades 
of  white  marble,  adorned  with  bass-reliefs,  frescoes,  and  paint 
ings,  by  the  earliest  Italian  masters,  and  full  of  remarkable 
monuments  ;  the  Grand  Ducal  Palace  ;  the  Townhouse 
[Palazzo  del  Commune];  the  Courthouse  [Palazzo  Pretorio]; 
the  University,  anciently  famous,  and  still  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Italy ;  the  Sapienza  or  college,  with  six  profes 
sors,  and  an  attendance  of  about  600  students  ;  the  botanical 
garden,  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence  ;  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  with  many  interesting  geological  specimens;  the 
Pia  Casa  della  Misericordia,  a  large,  well-managed,  and  well- 
endowed  hospital ;  the  infirmary,  two  foundling  hospitals,  a 
house  of  refuge,  and  mont-dc-pi6te.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods ;  worsted  and  spun  silks, 
soap,  white-lead,  vitriol,  and  glass ;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 
in  corn,  oil,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

Pisa  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a  civil  and 
military  governor,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort,  and  several 


important  public  offices,  and  possesses  several  societies,  econo 
mical,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic.  It  became  at  a  very 
early  period  an  ally,  and  afterwards  a  colony  of  Rome,  and 
was  greatly  favoured  by  Augustus,  and  adorned  by  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
pillaged  by  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  subjected  by  the 
Longobards.  In  the  9th  century,  under  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne,  it  made  rapid  progress ;  and  in  888,  having  made 
considerable  acquisitions  of  territory,  it  became  an  indepen 
dent  republic,  and  by  the  10th  century  had  succeeded,  by 
military  prowess  and  commercial  enterprise,  in  taking  a  lead 
among  the  Italian  States.  It  became  mistress  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  Carthage,  and  its  fleets  ranged  the  Mediterranean, 
both  giving  powerful  assistance  to  the  Crusaders,  and  making 
a  gainful  traffic  by  transporting  them  to  the  shores  of  the 
East.  In  the  13th  century,  in  an  encounter  with  the  Genoese, 
she  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  fleet,  and  the  flower  of  her 
troops,  and  almost  immediately  after  became  a  prey  to  nume 
rous  petty  tyrants.  In  1406  she  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Florentines,  and  has  since  followed  the  fortunes  of  Tuscany. 

Pop.  (1853),  22,853. The  COMPART.,  area,  890  geo.  sq.  m. ; 

or,  including  Elba  and  several  small  islands,  962  geo.  sq.  m. ; 
in  the  S.E.  and  centre  is  occupied  by  ramifications  of  the  Apen 
nines,  but  the  N.  consists  of  extensive  plains,  which  in  the  N.  W. 
towards  the  shore  become  flat,  containing  several  shallow  lakes, 
and  forming  large  and  unhealthy  swamps,  known  by  the  name 
of  Maremma  Pisana  and  Maremma  Volterrana.  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  and  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  are  very 
abundant.  Pop.  345,246. 

P1SANG  (PULO),  a  small  isl.,  off  S.W.  coast,  Sumatra; 
lat.  5°  8'  S. ;  Ion.  104°  4'  E,  (H.)  ;  about  £  m.  diameter  ;  where 
water,  said  to  be  unwholesome,  may  be  obtained  by  digging 
down  4  or  5  ft. 

PISCIOTTA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  9  m. 
S.  II  Vallo,  near  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea ;  with  a  palace,  a  hand 
some  church,  a  convent,  and  a  successful  fishery ;  the  environs 
produce  excellent  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  Pop.  3000. 

PISCO,  a  tn.  Peru,  dep.  Lima,  1.  bank,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pisco,  in  the  bay  of  same  name;  lat.  13°  43'  S. ;  Ion. 
76°  17'  W.  (R.)  It  has  acquired  some  importance  by  the  ex 
portation  of  brandy ;  and  it  has  recently  become  more  active 
and  populous,  owing  to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Guano  Islands. 
Pisco  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  and  more  recently 
from  the  war  of  independence.  Several  parts  of  it  have  been 
rebuilt,  and  much  lias  recently  been  done  in  the  way  of  im 
proving  and  ornamenting  it.  The  harbour,  which  is  secure, 
with  good  anchorage,  is  about  1J  m.  from  the  town.  Pop. 
about  3000. 

PISCOPI,  a  small  isl.  "W.  coast,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia; 
28  m.  N.  Rhodes  ;  about  8  m.  long,  and  2  to  3  m.  broad. 

PISEK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  r.  bank  Watawa,  here  crossed  by 
one  of  the  finest  stone  bridges  in  the  country ;  52  m.  S.  by  \V. 
Prague.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  and  lofty  wall,  flanked 
with  numerous  towers  ;  is  well  built,  and  has  four  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  military,  and  swimming  school,  barracks  and  hos 
pital  ;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  potass, 
and  iron-wire.  Pop.  5446. 

PISFORD,  or  PITHFOKD,  par.  England,  Northampton  ; 
2700  ac.  Pop.  633. 

PISHILL,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  785  ac.     Pop.  192. 

PISINO,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  MITTEKBURG. 

PISKIA,  or  BKUCKENAU,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  9  m. 
from  Temesvar ;  in  a  fertile  district,  with  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  fort,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  1402. 

P1SKOREVCZE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  co.  Verocz ; 
about  4  m.  from  Deakovar  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1343. 

PISOGNE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
20  m.  E.  Bergamo,  E.  shore  Lake  Iseo.  It  is  well  and  regu 
larly  built ;  has  a  fine  square,  surrounded  with  arcades,  and 
fronting  the  lake  an  old  church  on  an  eminence,  about  j  m. 
from  the  town,  and  a  modern  church  ;  manufactures  of  iron, 
hich  is  extensively  mined  and  smelted  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  cheese,  wood,  iron, 
wool,  lime,  and  millstones.  Pop.  3157. 

PISSA,  a  river,  E.  Prussia,  issues  from  lake  Wysztyten, 
near  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  flows 
circuitously  N.W.,  passing  the  town  of  Gumbinnen,  and  at 
Insterburg  unites  with  the  Angcrap  in  forming  the  Pregel,  after 
a  course  of  about  70  m. 
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PISSEVACIIE,  a  waterfall,  Switzerland,  can.  Valais, 
4  m.  N.N.VV.  Martigny.  It  is  formed  by  the  Sallenche  near 
its  confluence  with  the  Rhone,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  height,  which  is  nearly  300  ft 

P1STICCIO,  atn.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist. 
and  20  m.  S.  Matera.  Pop.  5780. 

PISTOJA  [anc.  Pistorium],  a  tn.  Tuscany,  20  m.  N.W. 
Florence,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway  near  1.  bank 
Ombrone.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  which  have  a  cir 
cuit  of  nearly  3  m.,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  It  has  several 
large  and  handsome  squares,  spacious,  well-paved,  and  well- 
formed  streets;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  first  resort,  and  several  public  offices;  contains  a  cathedral 
of  ancient  date,  faced  internally  and  paved  with  marble,  and 
adorned  with  fine  sculptures  and  paintings;  the  church  Dell' 
Umilta,  with  a  magnificent  dome ;  several  other  churches,  a 
townhouse,  courthouse,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  several  con 
vents  and  hospitals;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk 
goods,  tanneries,  silk-mills,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  straw  bonnets, 
and  cattle.  Fine  rock-crystals,  called  Pistoja  diamonds,  are 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  pistols  aro  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  first  made  here.  Pope  Clement  IX.  was  a  native. 
Pop.  (1853),  11,811. 

P1SUERGA,  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  Spain,  which  rises 
in  prov.  Palencia;  flows  S.  and  S.  W.,  and  fulls  into  the  Douro, 
about  8  in.  S.W.  Valladolid;  total  course,  125  m.  direct  dis 
tance;  principal  tributaries  the  Arlanzon,  Arlanza,  and  Carrion. 

PIT,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  gov.  Yenisseisk,  near  lat. 
00°  N.;  and  Ion.  97°  E.;  flows  W.S.W.  past  the  town  of 
1'itska,  and  joins  r.  bank  Yenissei,  70  in.  below  the  town  of 
Yenisseisk,  after  a  course  of  about  240  m. 

P1TANGUI,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  110  m. 
N.W.Ouro-Preto,  nearly  2000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  with  three 
churches,  a  Latin  and  a  primary  school,  a  court  of  justice;  and 
a  trade  in  rum,  considered  the  best  in  the  prov. ;  sugar,  cotton, 
swine,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  dist.,  5000. 

PITCA1UN  ISLAND,  an  isl.  S.  Pacific,  Low  Archipe 
lago  ;  lat.  (Adamstown)  23°  3'  37"  S. ;  Ion.  130°  8'  23"  W. ; 
length,  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.,  2J  m. ;  breadth,  about  1  m. 
Its  coast  is  almost  perpendicular  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
and  is,  moreover,  fringed  with  formidable  rocks  and  reefs, 
making  it  impossible  to  land  except  at  a  very  few  points — 
one  at  the  W.  end,  and  another  on  the  N.E.,  called  Bounty 
Bay.  The  last  is  that  generally  used,  but  even  it  becomes 
impracticable  in  strong  winds.  The  island,  rising  to  the  height 
of  1 100  ft.,  becomes  visible  at  a  distance  of  50  m.,  and  when 
more  nearly  approached,  presents  a  somewhat  wild  but  beau 
tiful  appearance.  Its  summits  are  clothed  with  luxuriant 
verdure,  and  the  bases  of  its  lofty  cliffs  are  skirted  with 
thickly-branching  evergreens.  But  the  interest  which  at 
taches  to  Pitcairn  Island  is  derived  far  less  from  its  physical 
than  from  its  moral  features.  In  1790,  9  British  sailors, 
mutineers  of  the  Boiinty,  landed  on  it,  with  18  natives  of 
Tahiti,  6  men  and  12  women.  They  found  proof  of  former, 
but  no  actual  inhabitants,  and  might  easily  have  managed, 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  subsist  in  tolerable 
comfort ;  but  violent  dissensions  soon  arose,  and  they  com 
menced  killing  each  other,  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  the  only 
survivors  were  John  Adams,  an  Englishman,  the  females, 
and  19  children.  Providentially,  among  the  articles  which 
the  mutineers  had  brought  with  them  were  a  few  Bibles  and 
prayer-books;  and  Adams,  partly  by  the  perusal  of  them,  was 
stung  with  remorse  for  his  past  life,  and  became  a  genuine 
Christian  convert.  He  immediately  commenced  the  religious 
training  of  the  little  community,  and  with  such  remarkable 
success,  that  probably  since  the  first  planting  of  the  gospel,  its 
genuine  fruits  have  never  been  produced  more  purely  and 
abundantly  than  on  this  lonely  islet  of  the  Pacific.  Every 
successive  visitor  seems  to  vie  with  those  who  preceded  him 
in  lauding  the  inhabitants  for  their  numerous  virtues,  social 
and  domestic.  Their  kindness  and  hospitality  are  of  the 
purest  and  most  unsophisticated  description;  every  individual 
of  suitable  age  can  both  read  and  write;  drunkenness  is  entirely 
avoided ;  quarrels  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term  are  unknown  ; 
and  when  disputes  do  arise,  they  are  either  settled  at  once  by 
a  magistrate,  annually  appointed  by  the  votes  of  all  the  males 
and  females  above  18,  or  with  the  assistance  of  a  jury  ;  and 
in  the  rare  case  of  continued  misunderstanding,  by  the  final 
decision  of  the  captain  of  the  first  man-of-war  that  visits  the 


island.  On  July  30,  1851,  when  this  interesting  community 
was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Cockatrice,  it  numbered  81  males  and 
79  females;  in  all,  160  souls.  The  village  in  which  they  are 
congregated  is  situated  a  little  W.  of  Bounty  Bay,  and  con 
sists  of  well-built,  clean,  and  comfortable  dwelling-houses, 
and  a  large  and  substantial  building,  used  both  as  a  chapel 
and  school-room.  The  women  are  chiefly  employed,  in  ad 
dition  to  their  domestic  duties,  in  cultivating  the  ground, 
which  yields  abundance  of  potatoes,  yams,  some  maize,  and 
many  varieties  of  fine  fruit;  plantains,  pine-apples,  bread-fruit, 
melons,  oranges,  limes,  &c.  These  are  exchanged  for  wear 
ing  apparel,  and  other  necessaries  obtained  from  whale-ships. 
The  men,  besides  building  houses,  and  doing  other  heavy 
mechanical  work,  spend  much  time  in  fishing  and  in  hunting 
the  goats. 

PITCIICOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester  ;  217  ac.  P.  145. 

PITCIICOTT,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  924  ac.     P.  59. 

PITCHER,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York, 
127  m.  W.S.W.  Albany;  with  two  churches,  an  academy, 
several  schools,  a  woollen  factory,  two  tanneries,  and  grist, 
saw,  and  fulling  mills.  Pop.  1562. 

PITCHFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Salop  ;  1645  ac.     P.  104. 

PITCHLEY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  3980  ac.  P.  610. 

PITCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1050  ac.     P.  411. 

PITEA.— 1,  A  seaport  tn.  Sweden;  Ian  N.  Bothnia,  cap. 
dist.  83  m.  S.W.  Tornea,  on  an  isl.  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Pitea,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge.  It  is  regularly 
built,  but  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  very  indifferent.  It 
has  a  harbour  and  docks,  though  the  trade  is  of  very  limited 

extent.  Pop.  1201. The  DISTRICT,  sometimes  called  Pitea. 

Lippmark,  stretches  across  the  whole  kingdom  from  the  coast 
to  the  frontiers  of  Norway.  It  is  extensively  covered  with 
lakes  and  morasses,  and  has  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  but 
is  very  thinly  peopled. — 2,  A  river,  Sweden,  which  issues  from 
Lake  Pieska,  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  flows  S.E.,  expanding 
into  several  large  lakes,  and  after  a  course  of  about  220  in. 
forms  a  wide  estuary,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near 
the  town  of  Pitea. 

PITECCK)  [anc.  Piticcium],  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany, 
above  the  Ombrone,  5  in.  N.  Pistoja;  with  a  church,  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1605. 

P1TEGLIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  20  m.  N.W.  Pis 
toja  ;  with  a  church,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  a  school,  and 
an  extensive  paper-mill.  Pop.  3195. 

P1THIVIEKS  [Latin,  Aviarium  Pithivcrium],  a  tn. 
France,  dep.  Loiret,  on  the  ridge  and  slope  of  a  hill  near  the 
Oeuf,  25  m.  N.E.  Orleans.  It  is  a  regular,  well  built  place, 
with  a  very  large  square  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wool, 
wine,  honey,  and  particularly  excellent  saffron,  which  is 
grown  in  the  district.  It  is  famous  for  its  almond-cakes  and 
lark-pies.  Pop.  3803. 

P1TI,  a  dist.  Tibet,  among  the  W.  Himalayas,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  and  bounded,  N.  by  dist.  Kupecht,  W.  dists. 
Lahul  and  Kulu,  S.  dist.  Kunawar,  and  E.  the  Chinese  ter 
ritories,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Parang.  It  consists 
principally  of  the  valley  of  the  Piti,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name ;  and  is  both  covered  and  inclosed  by  lofty  moun 
tains,  many  of  which  have  an  elevation  exceeding  20,000  ft. 
Some  fertile  alluvial  tracts  occur  chiefly  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams,  and  yield  good  crops  of  grain ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  naturally  sterile,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  want  of  moisture,  the  climate  being 
almost  rainless.  The  inhabitants  show  plainly,  by  their  fea 
tures,  that  they  are  of  Tartar  origin.  Almost  the  whole  of 
them  are  Buddhists.  They  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  live  in  small  and  distant  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are 
generally  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  made  of  a  fine  lacustrine 
clay,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  valleys.  Their  flat  roofs 
are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  the  same  material.  The 
principal  village  of  the  district  is  Dankar. 

PITIC,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  on  the  Sonora,  128  m. 
S.W.  Arispe.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  goods  of  every  descrip 
tion  imported  at  Guaymas,  and  intended  for  the  markets  of 
Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexico.  Pop.  5000. 

PITIGLIANO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  28  in.  E.S.E. 
Grosseto ;  with  a  collegiate  church,  a  castle,  a  palace  belong 
ing  to  the  Orsini  family ;  an  hospital,  two  schools;  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  3420. 

PITMINSTEK,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  5120  ac.  P.  1607. 
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PITNEY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1500  ac.  P.  454. 
PITSCHEN  [Polish,  rrzin,  Bytschin,  or  Byxina],  a  tn. 
Prussia,  gov.  ami  32  m.  N.E.  Oppeln.  It  is  walled;  has  a 
church,  two  chapels,  townhouse,  and  hospital ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  a  dye-work,  tile-work,  and  several 
in  ills.  In  1588  Maximilian  of  Austria  was  here  defeated  by 
Sigismund,  king  of  Poland.  Pop.  2074. 

PITSEA,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  2167  ac.     P.  246. 
PITSL1GO,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen,  3£  m.  by  3  m.   P.  1801. 
PITSLIGO  (NEW),  a  vil.  Scotland,"  co.  Aberdeen,  11  m. 
S.W.  Fraserburgh;  with  a  small  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel, 
two  schools,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods. 

P1TSTONE,  or  PIGHTLESTIIOKNE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks; 
2836  ac.  Pop.  545. 

PITT,  or  MAKIN,  an  isl.  N.  Pacific,  Gilbert  Archipelago; 
lat.  3°  20'  43"  N. ;  lou.  172°  57'  E. ;  about  6  m.  long,  by  1  in. 
broad ;  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  with  Taritaro,  or 
Touching  Island.  It  is  very  fertile  ;  the  only  quadruped  is 
the  rat,  which  is  in  great  numbers ;  there  are  few  birds.  Pop. 
about  5000.— 2,  See  VANIKORO. 

PITT'S  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  number  of  islands,  Bri 
tish  America,  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  about  lat.  53°  28'  N. ;  Ion. 
129°  48'  W.  Pitt's  Island,  the  largest,  about  80  m.  long  by 
30  m.  broad,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Grenville's 
Canal,  which  in  some  places  is  not  more  than  J  m.  wide,  and 
from  Bank's  Island  on  the  S.  by  the  Canal  de  Principe. 

PITT'S  STRAIT,  Indian  Archipelago,  separating  the 
islands  of  Battanta  and  Salwatty  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
Papua.  It  is  about  30  in.  long,  by  6  in.  broad. 

PITTEN  WEEM,  a  royal  and  parl.  bor.  seaport,  and  par. 
Scotland,  co.  Fife,  8J  m.  S.  by  E.  St.  Andrews,  N.  shore, 
Firth  of  Forth.  It  has  a  townhall,  with  a  small  prison  at 
tached;  a  parish  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  church,  and  an  Epis 
copal  chapel.  Inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  the  exten 
sive  fisheries  of  the  coast.  Pittenweem  unites  with  the  two 
Anstruthers,  Crail,  Cupar,  Kilrenny,  and  St.  Andrews,  in 
returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  1450. 

PITTHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
12  m.  S.  Bruges.  The  chief  manufacture  and  trade  are  linen. 
Flax  and  wool  also  are  exported;  and  there  are  four  brew 
eries,  an  oil  and  four  flour  mills.  Pop.  6178. 

P1TTINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  3  m. 
E.N.E.  Durham;  with  an  ancient  church,  chiefly  in  the  Nor 
man  style,  limestone  quarries,  and  extensive  collieries.  Area 
of  par.,  6727  ac.  Pop.  6241. 

P1TTOMACI1A,  a  vil.  Austria,  Croatia,  12  m.  from 
Bettovar.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  frontier  regiment,  and 
has  a  church.  Pop.  1919. 

PITTSBURG,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  210  m. 
N.W.  Washington,  advantageously  situated  near  the  centre 
of  a  large  and  valuable  coal-field  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Monongahula  and  the  Alleghany,  in  uniting  to  form  the 
Ohio;  and  on  the  great  trunk  lines  of  canal  and  railway 
which  have  been  carried  westward  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio  over  the  valleys  of  the  Schirylkill  and  Susquehanna 
and  the  intervening  mountains.  The  site  of  the  town  is  natu 
rail}7  rich  in  picturesque  beauty;  but  its  attractions,  in  this 
respect,  are  much  destroyed  by  the  sulphureous  vapours  and 
dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  are  continually  rising  from  the 
bituminous  coal  used  in  its  numerous  factories,  and  gives  the 
whole  place  a  dingy,  and  almost  dismal  appearance.  Pitts- 
burg  consists  of  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  of  several 
large  suburbs,  with  which,  when  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rivers,  the  connection  is  kept  up  both  by  regular  ferries  and 
bridges.  Of  the  latter,  the  one  across  the  Monongahela  i 
1500  ft.  long,  while  the  Alleghany  has  three,  all  of  them 
covered,  and  one  of  them  provided  with  a  foot-walkover  its  top 
The  first  streets  of  Pittsburg  were  built  parallel  to  the  Monon 
galiela;  others  were  afterwards  built  in  like  manner  parallel  to 
the  Alleghany;  the  interval  between  was  left  to  be  filled  u] 
as  a  rapidly-increasing  population  might  require.  The  whole 
space  being  now  occupied,  the  town  lias  necessarily  assumed 
a  triangular  form,  which,  not  being  in  itself  favourable  to  re 
gularity  of  structure,  has  been  rendered  still  more  irregulai 
from  the  want  of  a  preconceived  plan.  Many  of  the  streets 
however,  lined  with  houses,  for  the  most  part  built  substan 
tially  of  brick,  have  a  respectable,  and  even  handsome  ap 
pearauce  ;  and  all  these  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  while  the 
supply  of  water  obtained  from  the  Alleghany,  and  raised  b\ 
You  II. 


i  steam  engine  116  ft.  above  its  level,  is  both  excellent  and 
iniple.  Of  the  adjacent  places  which,  though  separately  in- 
sorporated,  are  properly  regarded  as  only  suburbs  of  Pitts 
)urg,  the  most  important  are  Alleghany,  on  the  r.  bank  of 
he  river  of  same  name,  and  Birmingham  on  the  1.  bank  of 
he  Monongahela.  The  latter  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its 
nanufacturing  establishments;  the  former  vies  with  Pittsburg 
n  its  public  edifices,  and  surpasses  it  in  the  elegance  of  its 
>rivate  mansions,  which,  often  occupying  airy  and  command- 
tig  positions,  have  been  selected  for  residence  by  the  wealthier 
jitizens. 

Among  the  public  edifices  no  fewer  than  35  churches  are 
counted,  though  their  architectural  merits  scarcely  entitle 
ny  of  thorn  to  special  notice,  except  the  E.  Catholic  cathe 
dral,  which,  partly  from  the  elevation  of  its  site,  presents  a  very 
mposing  appearance,  and  the  third  Presbyterian  church,  which 
s  a  very  handsome  structure.  By  far  the  finest  building 
s  the  new  courthouse,  consisting  of  a  handsomo  Doric 
structure,  crowned  somewhat  incongruously  by  a  dome.  Other 
juildings  or  objects  of  note  are  the  banks  and  hotels,  seve 
ral  of  which  are  large  and  handsome  edifices,  a  museum  pos 
sessed  of  many  Indian  curiosities,  and  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburg  has  almost  inexhaustible  sources  of  prosperity, 
both  in  its  manufactures  and  its  trade.  Its  coal-seams  and 
ron-mines,  situated  generally  above  the  level  of  the  rivers 
and  torrents,  are  easily  worked  by  means  of  adits,  without 
deep  sinkings,  or  expensive  drainage;  while  its  rivers,  canals, 
and  railways,  bring  it  into  immediate  communication  with  the 
^reat  commercial  emporiums  of  the  S.  and  E.,  and  give  it 
access  to  the  productive  regions  of  the  W.  Its  industrial 
stablishments  include  13  rolling-mills,  employing  2500 
hands  ;  30  large  and  several  small  foundries,  employing  2500 
ands  ;  5  large  and  several  small  cotton  factories,  employing 
1500  hands;  and  numerous  flint,  bottle,  and  window-glass  fur 
naces,  employing  above  11,000  hands.  In  addition  to  these 
are  extensive  factories,  in  which  locks,  latches,  coffee-mills, 
scales,  axes,  axles,  anvils,  gun-barrels,  and  numberless  other 
articles  in  iron  and  steel  are  produced  ;  white  lead  and  soda 
ash  works,  copper-smelting  furnaces,  and  a  large  copper-rolling 
mill,  &c.  The  first  steam-boat  constructed  on  the  western 
waters  was  built  at  Pittsburg  in  1811  ;  and  the  important 
branch  of  industry  thus  commenced  has  made  such  progress, 
that  for  a  series  of  years  steam-boats,  often  so  magnificent  as 
well  to  deserve  the  name  of  floating  palaces,  have  been  con 
structed  and  fitted  out  at  the  average  rate  of  one  a-week. 
Almost  constantly  30  or  40  of  them  may  be  seen  along  the 
wharfs,  destined  for  various  ports  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri.  Pittsburg  occupies  the  site  of  a  fort,  called 
Du  Quesne,  which  was  built  by  the  French  about  1754,  and 
was  used  by  them  as  a  central  point,  from  which,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Indians,  they  spread  terror  along  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  In  an  attack  on  this  fort  in 
1755,  the  British  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their  com 
mander,  General  Braddock.  For  some  time  Pittsburg  made 
little  progress,  and  in  1775  did  not  contain  more  than  30 
dwellings  within  its  present  city  limits.  liven  in  1796  its 
inhabitants  were  only  1395.  Its  first  great  start  was  made 
in  181 1,  on  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  entered  on  its  full  career  of  prosperity 
till  the  opening  up  of  its  rich  field  of  coal  and  iron.  Its  pop., 
which  in  1820  was  7248,  had  increased  in  1840  to  21,115, 
and  in  1850  to  50,519.  This  does  not  include  Alleghany  and 
other  suburbs.  Adding  them,  the  pop.  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  100,000. 

PITTSFIELD,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
frontiers  of  New  York,  about  120  in.  W.  Boston,  in  a  wide 
valley  between  the  Taconic  and  Green  Mountains,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Pontoosuc  and  llousatonic,  and  on  the  Western 
Railway  from  Boston  to  Albany,  and  two  other  branch  lines, 
It  is  well  built,  and  near  its  centre  is  a  square  with  an  area 
of  about  four  acres.  Fronting,  on  opposite  sides  of  this  square, 
are  the  First  Congregational  Church,  an  elegant  structure; 
and  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution,  which,  as  a  medical 
school,  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  and  occupies  a  handsome 
and  commodious  range  of  buildings.  Other  edifices  and 
establishments  of  note  are  the  Second  Congregational  and 
Baptist  churches,  both  new  and  tasteful  structures;  the  Epis 
copal  and  Methodist  churches,  a  young  ladies'  institute,  an 
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academy,  anil  numerous  schools.  The  manufactures  are  very 
extensive,  and  include  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  castings, 
machinery,  cars,  and  carriages,  hats,  harness,  cabinet  furni 
ture,  tools,  firearms,  and  musical  instruments.  The  salubrious 
climate  of  Pittsfield,  its  easy  access,  and  beautiful  scenery, 
make  it  a  desirable  residence,  and  attract  great  numbers  of 
suinm.'r  visitors.  Pop.  (1850),  5872. 

P1TTSFORD,  several  places,  U.  States,  including:— I, 
A  vil.  and  township,  Vermont,  70  in.  S.W.  Montpelier;  with 
three  churches,  numerous  schools,  two  furnaces,  and  two  tan 
neries.  Pop.  1927. — 2,  A  vil.  and  township,  New  York, 
213  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany;  with  two  churches,  several  schools, 
a  tannery,  a  brewery,  and  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  1983. 

PITZTII AL,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  near  Imst,  in  a  long  and  bleak 
valley  of  same  name;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1148. 

PIUGPUNENT,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  G  m.  W. 
Palma;  with  a  church  with  a  Gothic  tabernacle,  a  richly- 
laboured  and  very  remarkable  work  of  the  13th  century;  a 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  1164. 

PIUMHI,  or  LEVIJAMEXTE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas 
Geraes,  58  m.  VV.S.W.  Formiga;  with  a  church.  The  dis 
trict  is  of  crrcat  extent,  and  very  mountainous. 

PIUIIA,  a  tn.  Peru,  cap.  prov.  and  on  a  river  of  same 
name,  240  m.  N.N.W.  Truxillo,  in  a  district  remarkable  for 
its  salubrity.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  maize, 

cotton,  sugar,  fruit,  and  other  produce  of  the  province. 

The  IHVER  rises  in  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes,  flows  W.N.W., 
then  S.W.  past  the  towns  of  Piuraand  Seehura,  and  falls  into 
Sechura  Bay,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

PIVEKONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Ivrea;  with  several  churches.  Pop.  1668. 

PIVN1CZA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and 
1 1  in.  N.E.  Bacs;  with  two  churches,  and  some  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  flax.  Pop.  2150. 

PI \VNICZNA,  a  tii.  Austria,  Galim,  circle  and  23  in. 
S.  Sandec,  on  the  Poprad,  near  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  it 
lias  a  church;  manufactures  of  linen  and  damask,  and  a  paper- 
mill.  Pop.  2080. 

PIXLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  655  ac.     P.  76. 

riZAKUA  (LA),  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about 
15  m.  from  Malaga.  It  is  regularly  built;  has  a  church,  and 
a  palace  of  Count  Via  Manuel.  Inhabitants  chiefly  gardeners 
or  muleteers.  Pop.  1496. 

P1ZZIGHETTONE,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  12  in.  AV.N.W.  Cremona,  on  the  Adda.  It  was 
once  a  fortress  of  great  importance,  and  still  looks  strong, 
though  the  fortifications  have  been  partly  dismantled.  At 
present  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  military  place  of  correction,  and 
a  powder  magazine  for  Lombardy.  It  contains  four  churches, 
and  a  tower,  in  which  Francis  I.  of  France,  after  his  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  detained  for  79  days,  preparatory 
to  his  removal  to  Spain.  Pop.  3938. 

PIZZO  (Ii,-),atn.  and  seaport,  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ul 
tra  II.,  dist.  and  6  m.  N.N.E.  Monteleone,  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
L'ufemia;  with  an  indifferently  sheltered  harbour,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade.  The  fishing,  particularly  of  tunny,  employs 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1815  Murat,  shortly 
after  landing,  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  near  this  town. 

PIZZOFERRATO,  ft  to.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra, 
23  m.  S.S.W.  Lanciano;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1030. 

PIZZOLI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  11.,  7  in. 
N.AV.  Aquila,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain;  with  three 
churches.  Pop.  3200. 

PLABENNEC,  a  vil.  and  com.  France^  dep.  Finistere, 
15  m.  N.N.E.  Brest,  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  very  ex 
tensive  view ;  near  it  is  a  remarkable  Celtic  seminary.  P.  3555. 

PLACANICA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- 
Ultra  I.,  dist.  and  17  m.  N.E.  Gerace.  Pop.  1428. 

PLACENCIA,  or  PLASENCJA.— 1,  A  tn.  Spain,  Biscay, 
prov.  Guipuzcoa,  S.W.  St.  Sebastian.  It  has  a  church,  a 
lownliou.se,  a  prison,  and  school,  a  royal  manufactory  of 
weapons  and  firearms,  in  a  very  decayed  state;  and  four 
flour-mills.  Pop.  1812. — 2,  A  city  Spain.  See  PI,ASENCIA. 

PLACENT1A,  a  tn.  Italy.     8cc  PIACENZA. 

PLACENTIA  BAY.— 1,  A  large  inlet,  S.  coast,  isl. 
Newfoundland,  42  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  between  Capes 
St.  Mary  and  Chapeau  Kouge,  and  extending  inland  62  m. 
It.  incloses  several  g.,od  harbours,  liut  its  W.  side  is  studded 


with  islands,  many  of  which  are  low,  and  surrounded  bv 
sunken  rocks  and  reefs,  forming  a  great  obstruction  to  navi 
gation. — 2,  A  tn.  and  port,  E.  shore  above  bay,  50  in.  W.S.W. 
St.  John.  It  was  the  capital  when  the  French  had  posses 
sions  on  the  island,  but  now  consists  of  a  number  of  small 
houses  huddled  together;  with  a  church,  and  a  It.  Catholic 
chapel. — 3,  Little  Placentia,  a  small  place,  5  m.  N.  the  above. 

I'LADA,  or  PLADDA,  a  small  isl.  Firth  of  Clyde,  off  S. 
end  isl.  Arran,  with  a  lighthouse,  having  two  fixed  lights, 
130  ft.  above  sea-level ;  lat.  55°  25'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  5°  7'  0"  W.  (K  ) 

PLAITFOUD,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1178  ac.     Pop.  330. 

PLAN,  three  places,  Bohemia: — 1,  A  tn.  circle  and  28  m. 
W.N.  W.  Pilsen,  on  the  Mies;  with  a  castle,  a  church,  an  hos 
pital,  and  a  refinery  of  potash.  P.  3939.— 2,  (Ober,  or  Hornji 
Piano),  A  vil.  circle  and  about  5  m.  from  Budweis,  1.  bank, 
Moldau;  with  a  church,  a  chapel,  manufactures  of  linen,  and 
three  mills.  Pop.  1011.— 3,  (or  Plana),  A  vil.  circle  and 
5  in.  S.S.E.  Tabor,  r.  bank  Luscliuitz ;  with  a  church,  a  school, 
a  potash-refinery,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  709. 

PL  AN  CHER  (BAS),  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Haute  Sadie, 
11  m.  E.N.E.  Lure,  on  the  Bohain;  with  a  paper-mill.  P.  1288. 

PLANES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  about  50  m. 
from  Alicante ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school ; 
flour  and  oil  mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  wine.  Pop.  1146. 

PLANIEK,  a  small  isl.  France,  Gulf  of  Lyon,9  m.  S.W. 
Marseilles.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  nearly  1  m.  in  dia 
meter.  The  shoals  which  surround  it  make  the  navigation 
dangerous;  a  light  has  been  placed  upon  it. 

PL  AN  IN  A,  or  ALBEN,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Illyria, 
gov.  and  19  m.  S.S.W.  Laybach.  It  is  well  built;  has  a 
church,  ari  extensive  factory  of  matches,  and  several  saw  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1374. 

PLAN1TZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  8  m.  N.E. 
Klattau,  on  the  Bratawa ;  with  a  church,  castle,  townhouse, 
and  school;  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  potash- 
refinery,  tilcwnrk,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1424. 

PLANKSTADT,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Khine,  near 
Sch \vetzingen ;  with  a  church,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and 
manufactures  of  •wooden  holders  for  lead  pencils.  Pop.  1355. 

PLAQUEM1NE,  a  bayou  or  outlet  of  the  Mississippi, 
U.  States,  Louisiana,  which  quits  the  river  about  117  m. 
above  New  Orleans,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  bayou  of 
Atcliafalaya.  The  Mississippi  is  always  near  its  extreme 
height  before  it  sends  any  water  into  it. 

PLASCHKL,  a  vil.  Croatia.  See  PI.ABRI. 
PLASENCIA  [one.  AMBKAOA],acity,Spain,E8tremadura, 
prov.  Caceres,  120m.  W.S.W.  Madrid,  on  the  Jerte,  surrounded 
by  a  crumbling  wall,  with  68  strong  towers,  built  in  1197  by 
Alonzo  VIII.  of  Castile.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates  in  good 
preservation;  has  generally  good  and  well-paved  streets,  and 
about  a  third  part  of  the  houses  are  well  built;  among  the 
best  are  the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Miravel,  that 
of  the  Marquises  of  Santa  Cruz  do  Paniagua,  and  the  Episcopal 
palace.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  bridges,  the  cita 
del,  now  ruinous,  the  townhouse,  a  large  building,  in  the, 
ground-floor  of  which  are  the  prisons;  several  hospitals,  a 
number  of  elementary  schools,  ascminario  conciliar  (incorpo 
rated  with  the  university  of  Salamanca),  in  which,  besides 
chairs  of  Latin  and  philosophy,  there  are  several  theological 
professorships;  seven  churches,  various  convents  and  hermi 
tages,  and  above  all,  the  cathedral,  an  ornate,  delicately- 
seulptured  Gothic  edifice  of  granite,  but  unfortunately  un 
finished.  Water  is  brought  from  the  sierras  of  Torno  by  an 
aqueduct  carried  in  some  places  over  arches  of  great  eleva 
tion.  The  manufactures  are  a  factory  for  spinning  silk,  a 
soap-work,  various  oil-mills,  three  tanneries,  12  flour-mills. 
Plasencia,  once  of  great  importance,  never  recovered  the  sack 
of  1809,  when  Cuesta,  by  neglecting  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
repeated  request,  omitted  to  secure  the  passes  of  Banos  and 
Perales,  and  thus  let  Soult  come  down  on  Talavcra,  who  in 
passing  plundered  Plasencia  without  mercy.  Pop.  6026. 

PL  ASK  I,  or  PLASHKI,  a  vil.  Austria,  Croatia,  31  m. 
S.S.W.  Carlstadt,  in  a  beautiful  valley.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  Greek  bishop;  has  a  K.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church, 
and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1164. 

PLASSEY,  a  vil.  Ilindoostan,  on  the  Hooghly,  80  m. 
N.  Calcutta.  Here,  on  June  23,  1757,  Colonel,  afterwards 
Lord  Clive,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men,  consisting  of  900 
Europeans,  2100  Sepoys,  and  100  Topasscs,  defeated  Suraja 
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Powla,  with  an  army  consisting  of  50,000  foot  and  18,000 
horse,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 

PLATA,  an  islet,  off  Ecuador;  hit.  1°  15'  30"  S.;  Ion. 
81°  T  15"  W.  ;  about  3  in.  long,  covered  with  large  hushes  and 
low  trees;  and  once  a  favourite  resort  of  the  buccaneers. 

PLATA  (LA)  :  —  1  ,  A  tn.  New  Granada,  55  in.  E.  Popayan, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Magdalciia.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country;  well  built  ;  and  has  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  —  2,  Cap.  Bolivia.  See 
CHUQUISAOA. 

PLATA  (LA),  UNITED  PROVINCES  OF,  a  confederation, 
S.  America;  in  recent  times  often  called  the  Argentine  Re 
public.  It  extends  over  the  immense  region,  bounded,  S.  by 
the  Rio  Negro;  W.  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  and  Bolivia,  and 
N.  by  Bolivia.  On  the  E.  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Negro  N.  to  the  Ilio-de-La-Plata, 
and  thence  its  E.  boundary  towards  the  N.  is  formed  by 
the  Banda  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  the  S.  territories  of  Brazil, 
and  by  Paraguay.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  the  extreme 
8.  limit  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  41°  S.  ;  but  as  that  river  makes 
a  wide  circuit  N.,  the  mean  latitude  of  the  S.  boundary  may 
be  rather  fixed  at  39°  30'  S.  The  N.  boundary  line  between 
La  Plata  and  Bolivia  lies  chiefly  in  lat.  22°  S.  The  length 
of  the  state,  from  N.  to  S.,  therefore,  is  17J  degrees,  or  in 
round  numbers,  1200  m.  Its  mean  breadth  is  nearly  700m., 
so  that  it  has  an  area  of  probably  800,000  sq.  in. 

Description.  —  This  vast  territory  forms  an  oblong  quadri 
lateral,  the  W.  side  of  which,  for  a  distance  of  1300  m.,  is 
bounded  by  the  Andes.  This  boundary  has  never  been 
thoroughly  examined.  Snowy  heights  and  volcanic  peaks 
have  been  recognized  from  a  distance,  but  the  well-watered 
hilly  regions  and  habitable  low  tracts  at  the  foot  of  these 
mountains  are  still  for  the  most  part  unknown.  In  some  places 
lateral  branches  from  the  high  Andes  run  into  the  plain  to  a 
distance  of  150  or  200  m.,  and  these  high  grounds  have  been 
generally  selected  for  settlements.  The  E.  portion  also  of 
the  state  round  the  river  Paraguay  is  a  hilly  country.  The 
plains  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  a  distance  of  150  m., 
become  hilly;  and  chains  of  hills  (the  Sierra  Tinta,  Sierra 
Tapalquen,  &c.),  never  rising  300  ft.  above  the  plain,  extend 
S.E.  to  N.  W.  ;  and  farther  S.W.,  the  Ventana  mountain,  about 
lat.  38°  S.,  Ion.  64°  W.,  stretches  parallel  to  those  hills,  and 
joins  the  Guamini  range  in  the  N.W.  The  highest  point  of 
the  Ventana  is  about  2500  ft.  above  the  plain,  which  rises 
from  800  ft.  to  900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  But  the 
mountainous  tracts  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  ter 
ritory,  which  generally  spreads  out  into  immense,  uniform 
plains,  called  Pampas.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  though  the  Kio  Negro  forms  at  present  the  southern  limit 
of  Spanish  colonization  and  asserted  authority,  yet  the  Spanish 
claims  of  sovereignty,  devolving  on  Buenos  Ayres,  extend  S. 
of  that  river  indefinitely  over  Patagonia;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  part  of  the  Pampas  within  the  recognized  limits 
of  the  state,  particularly  towards  the  S.W.,  is  practically 
Indian  territory. 

Divisions.  —  The  united  provinces  of  La  Plata  are  in  num 
ber  13,  and  form  three  groups,  namely,  the  E.  or  Littoral,  the 
N.  or  central,  and  the  W.,  which  formerly  constituted  the  in- 
tendency  of  Cuyo.  There  are  no  accurate  authentic  accounts 
of  the  population  of  the  confederate  provinces.  Approximate 
estimates,  in  which  the  independent  native  tribes  are  not  in 
cluded,  represent  it  as  follows  :  —  - 
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(.Corrieiites  .....................................  40,000 

{Cordova  ........................................  90,000 
La  Rioja  .......................................  25,000 
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Catamarca  ....................................  30,000 

I  Salta  and  Jujuy  .....  ........................  80,000 

I  San  Luis  .......................................  20,000 

W.  Provinces.    -!  Memloza  .......................................  45,000 

(San  Juau  ......................................  25,000 


Total  of  the  Confederation 820 ,000 

Other  and  recent  estimates  reduce  this  total  to  596,000 ; 
while  the  Almanacli  de  Gotha  for  1853  gives  a  total  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  whom  1,200,000  are  Creoles,  Spaniards,  and 
half-castes;  200,000  subjected  Indians,  and  25,000  negroes. 


Rivers. — A  country  of  immense  plains,  bounded  by  distant 
mountains,  is  likely  to  feel  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
imperfect  distribution  of  its  waters.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  instance  before  us.  The  Pampas  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
condemned  to  sterility  for  want  of  streams  to  irrigate  the  soil ; 
while,  from  their  N.W.  and  N.  confines — from  the  Andes  and 
the  mountains  of  Brazil — rivers  of  great  magnitude  descend, 
and  meeting  together,  pour  their  united  waters  into  the  ocean 
through  a  common  outlet.  This  outlet  is  the  river  La  Plata, 
which  is  in  reality  not  a  river  so  much  as  an  estuary  receiv 
ing  great  rivers.  At  its  mouth,  between  Cape  St.  Antonio 
and  Cape  St.  Mary,  it  has  a  width  of  170  m.  About  50  m. 
higher  up,  near  Monte  Video,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  width 
of  53  m.,  its  waters  are  already  quite  fresh.  At  Buenos 
Ayres,  150  m.  farther  up,  the  land  being  low,  is  not  visible 
from  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The  mouths  of  the  tributary 
rivers  and  the  termination  of  the  La  Plata,  are  situate  30  m.  to 
40  m.  above  Buenos  Ayres.  The  current  of  this  great  river 
is  perceptible  in  the  Atlantic  at  a  distance  of  100  m.  or  even 
200  m. ;  yet  the  depth  of  the  stream  is  by  no  means  propor 
tional  to  its  breadth.  Above  Monte  Video,  its  navigable 
channels  are  narrowed  by  sandbanks,  and  so  shallow  are  its 
southern  shores,  that  at  Buenos  Ayres  vessels  of  moderate 
size  are  obliged  to  anchor  6  m.  to  9  in.  from  land.  Even  boats 
cannot  run  fairly  on  shore,  but  are  obliged  to  transfer  their 
passengers  to  rudely-constructed,  large-wheeled  carts,  which 
convey  them  over  some  hundred  yards  of  shallow  water.  The 
great  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  La  Plata,  arc  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay.  The  former  issues  from  the  N.W.  by  several 
mouths;  the  latter  descends  from  the  N.,  in  a  single  channel  6  m. 
wide  at  its  entrance.  Between  them  they  embrace  a  tract  of 
delta  about  30  in.  in  extent,  the  middle  point  of  it  being  in 
about  lat.  34°  15'  S.,  and  45  m.  nearly  due  N.  from  Buenos 
Ayres  (Ion.  59°  40'  W.)  The  Uruguay,  which  is  said  to  take 
its  name  from  its  numerous  falls,  rises  near  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  lat.  27°  30'  S.,  and  has  a  course  of  800  m.  In  its  course  to 
the  W.  and  S.  through  Brazil  and  the  territory  of  the  Mis 
sions,  it  receives  its  chief  accessions  from  the  E.,  and  lower 
down  the  llio  Negro  (which  see),  the  chief  river  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  falls  into  it,  just  before  its  junction  with  the  Parana. 
The  Uruguay  may  he  ascended  in  small  vessels  about  200  m. 
to  the  Salto  Grande,  which  is  a  rapid  practicable  for  boats 
during  the  floods. 

The  Rivers  Parana,  Parac/iuiy,  &c. — The  Parana,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  magnitude  and  number  of  its  tributaries, 
which  seem,  however,  to  be  somewhat  wasted  by  the  length 
of  their  course,  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  American 
continent.  On  the  W.  it  receives  the  Salado,  which  rises  in 
the  Andes,  in  lat.  26°  S. ;  flows  N.E.  through  Salta,  and  then 
turning  S.E.  reaches  the  Parana,  after  a  course  of  1000  m. 
Further  N.  the  Rio  Vermojo,  collecting  the  waters  of  Jujuy 
and  Tarija,  flows  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to  the  Salado. 
The  Pilcomayo,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Potosi,  joins 
the  Paraguay,  after  a  course  of  800  m.,  in  lat.  25°  20'  S. 
These  three  rivers  drain  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  through 
an  extent  of  600  m.  Further  E.,  in  the  heart  of  the  conti 
nent,  the  Paraguay  takes  its  rise  in  Brazil;  lat.  13°  30'  S., 
among  those  hills  of  Mato-Grosso,  which  separate  the  basin 
of  the  La  Plata  from  that  of  the  Amazon.  Flowing  S.,  it 
becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  40  tons  on  receiving  the 
Jauru  from  the  W. ;  lat.  16°  25'  S.,  and  1200  m.  from  the  sea. 
It  drains  a  great  extent  of  inundated  country,  which,  during 
the  floods,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  great  inland  sea,  with 
an  area  of  20,000  sq.  m.,  and  known  as  the  Lake  of  Xarayes. 
Lower  down  it  receives  the  Pilcomayo  and  Rio  Vermejo  from 
the  W.,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams  from  Paraguay  on 
the  E.,  before  it  joins  the  Parana.  The  name  of  this  river, 
now  given  also  to  a  large  territory  on  its  left  bank,  between 
it  and  the  Parana,  was  originally  Payaguay,  that  is,  the  river 
of  the  Payaguas  ;  the  Indian  tribe  who  dwelt  on,  and  alone 
navigated  the  stream.  The  sources  of  the  Parana  are  situate 
in  lat.  22°  S.,  about  100  m.  N.W.  of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  but  some 
of  its  N.  tributaries  rise  in  lat.  16°  S.  Its  course  for  the  first 
400  m.  or  500m.  is  chiefly  W. ;  then  turning  S.  by  W.,  it  forms 
the  E.  limit  of  the  country  called  Paraguay,  and  bending 
again  W.,  unites  with  the  river  Paraguay,  in  lat.  27°  20'  S., 
when  it  takes  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  flows  S.  Its 
length,  from  its  sources  to  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  is 
probably  1500  m.,  and  thence  to  the  sea  600  in.  more.  In 
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breadth,  current,  and  volume  of  water,  the  Parana  hns  ten 
times  the  magnitude  of  the  Paraguay,  which  is  itself  superior 
to  the  greatest  European  rivers.  But  owing  to  its  rapid  descent, 
and  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flows,  it  is  not  navigable  up  for  more  than  250  m.  to  the 
Salto  do  Yguaza,  lat.  25°  50'  S. ;  above  which  for  100  m.  tho 
stream  is  but  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cascades,  as  far  as  the 
Gran  Salto,  lat.  24°  4'  S. ;  where  the  great  river,  previously 
a  league  in  breadth,  rushes  through  a  chasm  only  60  yards 
wide.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  below  its  junction  with 
the  Paraguay,  the  Parana  is  everywhere  deep,  broad,  and 
unobstructed,  except  in  the  delta,  where  the  deepest  channel 
has  often  but  2^  fathoms.  In  general  the  rivers  which  join 
the  Paraguay  and  Parana  from  the  E.,  descend  with  great 
rapidity,  and  offer  little  facility  of  navigation.  Those  from 
the  Andes,  on  the  other  hand,  wind  slowly  through  an  im 
mense  extent  of  level  plain,  and  are  available  to  a  groat 
extent  as  means  of  internal  communication.  The  Salado  is 
said  to  be  navigable  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Salta. 
The  Pilcomayo  has  been  found  to  be  too  shallow  even  for 
boats.  The  Vermejo,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  descended 
from  Oran  to  the  Parana,  a  distance  estimated  with  the  wind 
ings  of  the  stream  at  1200  m.  It  has  been  stated  also  that 
one  or  two  of  the  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Paraguay 
from  the  country  of  the  Chiquitos,  N.  of  the  Gran  Chaco, 
may  be  navigated.  The  floods  conveyed  to  the  La  Plata  by 
its  chief  tributaries,  arrive  at  different  seasons,  and  tend  to 
equalize  its  waters  throughout  the  year.  This  succession  of 
floods  at  separate  periods,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  vari 
ation  of  climate  and  seasons  throughout  the  wide  basin  of  the 
La  Plata,  the  margin  of  which,  from  the  Andes  at  the  sources 
of  the  Salado  to  the  springs  of  the  Parana  near  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  an  extent  of  2400  m. ;  but  still  more  to  the 
difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  descending  waters.  The 
Uruguay  is  flooded  from  June  to  November;  the  Parana 
pours  down  its  greatest  torrents  in  December ;  while  the 
Paraguay,  swelled  by  tlie  overflowing  of  the  lake  of  the 
Xarayes,  rises  regularly  from  February  to  June. 

Jtivers  of  the  Pampas. — The  rivers  of  the  plains  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Parana,  have  little  relative  im 
portance,  and  are  for  the  most  part  wasted  by  evaporation, 
and  terminate  in  occasional  lakes,  marshes,  or  salt-pans.  The 
rivers  Medinas  and  Tala,  rising  in  Tucuman,  unite  with  many 
smaller  streams  to  form  the  river  Dulce,  which  flows  by  San 
tiago  del  Estero  in  a  S.E.  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Salado, 
but  long  before  it  approaches  the  Parana  it  disappears  in  the 
hollow  called  the  Salt-lake  of  the  Porongos.  From  the  hills 
of  Cordova,  in  the  middle  of  the  plains,  several  streams,  named 
respectively  Primo,  Secundo,  Terceiro,  Quarto,  and  Quinto, 
wind  in  a  general  S.E.  direction.  The  third  and  fourth  of 
these  unite,  and  reach,  at  times,  the  Parana;  the  rest  spread 
over  and  are  dissipated  on  the  level  plains.  The  rivers  of 
San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  and  the  country  further  S.  adjoining 
the  Andes,  seem  to  be  all  lost  in  lakes,  such  as  the  Guana- 
cache,  Sentero,  Bevedero,  and  Urre  Lanquen  or  Bitter  Lake, 
which,  as  well  as  their  tributary  rivers,  the  Mendoza,  Tunu- 
yan,  Desaguadero,  Diamente,  and  Chadi  Leubu,  though  repre 
sented  in  maps,  are  in  reality  but  little  known  to  European 
geographers.  The  level  plains  immediately  S.W.  and  S.  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  drained  by  another  Eio  Salado,  which  is 
dry  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Further  S.,  the  hills  con 
nected  with  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  and  the  Sierra  Ventana,  send 
numerous  streams  to  the  coast  (lat.  39°  S.)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  interior,  where  they  end  in  salt  lakes. 
Nearly  in  lat.  39°  50'  S.,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
(Red  river),  called  by  the  natives  Cobu  Leubu,  which  has  a 
course  of  500  m.  or  600  m.  S.E.  from  the  Andes,  its  sources 
lying  between  the  35th  and  36th  parallels  E.  of  Mnule  in 
C'hili.  It  is  a  constant  stream,  but  understood  not  to  be 
navigable  above  120  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Salt  Marshes. — In  this  country  of  vast  and  level  plains, 
the  lakes,  lagoons,  and  marshes,  all  more  or  less  temporary 
and  periodical,  are  relatively  numerous  and  extensive.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  all  the  lakes  and 
marshes  E.  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  are  fresh  ;  on  the  W. 
they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  salt.  Of  the  former  descrip 
tion,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Lake  of  Ybera,  in  the  pro 
vince  of  C/'orrientes,  extending  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Parana, 
where  it  flows  W.,  to  the  E.  bank  of  the  same  river  further  S. 


It  is  said  to  be  filled  by  infiltration  from  the  great  river 
without  any  visible  connection  with  it,  and  at  times  covers 
an  area  of  perhaps  1000  sq.  m.  ;  but,  like  the  Lake  of  Xara- 
yes  further  N.,  this  apparently  great  sea  has  depth  of  water 
only  for  Hght  canoes,  and  is  covered  with  aquatic  plants. 
The  lakes  of  the  W.  and  S.  plains  are  all  salt ;  but,  besides 
those  which  have  some  degree  of  permanence,  there  are  count 
less  others  which  disappear  soon  after  the  rainy  season  has 
closed,  leaving  the  ground  incrusted  with  salt  to  the  depth  of 
some  inches.  The  saline  deposits  thus  resulting  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  waters  which  have  washed  the  surface  of 
the  plains,  vary  in  different  localities.  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  also  at  a  distance  in  the  W.  near  San  Luis,  culinary  salt 
(muriate  of  soda)  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  is  used  in 
curing  provisions.  In  other  places  are  collected  sulphate  of 
soda  (Glauber  salts),  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  or 
English  salts).  From  the  latter,  which  covers  the  plain 
round  the  fort  of  Melincue,  W.N.W.  from  Buenos  Ayres,  is 
trepared  the  magnesia  of  commerce. 

Pampas. — A  country,  covered  with  a  salt  efflorescence, 
must  be  obviously  dry  and  sterile  ;  and  such  in  truth  is  the 
general  character  of  the  plains  of  La  Plata.  If  we  consider 

he  whole  extent  of  the  claimed  territory  of  the  confederation, 
from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  to  the  frontier  of  Brazil,  we 
shall  find  it  broadly  distinguishable  into  three  regions — the 
Patagonian  plain,  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens 
to  the  Rio  Negro  ;  thence  the  Pampas  N.  to  the  Rio  Salado, 
N.  of  which,  and  W.  of  the  Paraguay,  the  desert  named  the 
Gran  Chaco,  runs  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Chiqnitos, 
within  the  Brazilian  limits.  The  Patagonian  plain  is  every 
where  covered  with  coarse  shingle,  lava,  or  volcanic  ashes, 
and  may  be  appropriately  called  a  stony  desert.  It  is  true 
that  some  herbaceous  plants,  and  a  few  low  thorny  bushes, 

lay  be  discovered  on  it  by  an  attentive  eye,  but  these  do  not 
suffice  to  hide  its  nakedness  or  to  change  its  original  character. 
This  formation  of  coarse  gravel,  composed  chiefly  of  frag 
ments  of  porphyry,  probably  extends  a  good  way  N.  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  at  the  W.  side  of  the  plain  along  the  foot  of  tho 
Andes.  On  the  E.  it  terminates  at  the  mouih  of  that  river, 
where  begins  a  deposit  of  fine  sand  and  clay,  which  covers 
the  plains  round  Buenos  Ayres,  and  some  way  up  the  Parana, 
and  clearly  marks  the  extent  of  the  ancient  estuary.  This  is 
pasture  land,  not  luxuriant,  but  of  immense  extent.  As  we 
advance  N.  in  the  Pampas  and  Gran  Chaco,  the  increasing 
frequency  of  thorny  mimosas  and  the  cactus  indicate  the 
change  of  climate.  In  general,  the  cultivable  land  of  the 
confederated  provinces  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or 
rather  to  their  mouths,  for  the  banks  of  the  Parana  alone  are 
habitable  throughout ;  and  to  the  country  at  the  sources  of 
the  rivers.  The  intermediate  tract  between  the  most  E.  off 
shoots  of  the  Andes  and  the  Parana,  is  more  or  less  arid  and 
barren,  and  even  the  W.  states  are  separated  from  each  other 
in  some  cases,  as  Cordova  and  Santiago  del  Estero;  the  latter 
and  Rioja,  by  salt  deserts  100m.  or  more  in  breadth,  and 
raised  but  little  apparently  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Geology  and  Mineraluyy. — The  rocks  which  show  them 
selves  above  the  general  plain  of  La  Plata,  in  Entre  Rios, 
Cordova,  in  the  Ventana,  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Parana,  are  chiefly  granitic.  In  the  Ventana, 
the  granite  is  covered  to  some  extent  by  rocks  of  pure  white 
quartz.  The  Patagonian  plains,  the  Pampas,  and  Gran  Chaco, 
are  all  characterized  by  a  great  diluvial  formation,  which 
varies  but  little  throughout  in  nature  or  in  age.  It  consists 
of  a  calcareo-argillaceous  conglomerate,  in  horizonal  strata; 
and  in  the  Patagonian  plains  exhibits  a  succession  of  terraces 
rising  towards  the  interior,  the  eastern  declivity  of  each 
terrace  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  sea-shore. 
The  inner  terraces  are  capped  with  lava,  the  blackness  of 
which  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  glaring  brightness  of 
the  cliffs  and  plains  below.  Extensive  tracts  in  the  interior 
are  covered  with  volcanic  ashes  or  with  pumice,  and  the  latter 
is  even  found  stratified  on  the  sea-shore  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  mountains.  In  the  lower  diluvial  strata  are  found 
marine  remains,  partly  of  extinct,  partly  of  existing  species. 

These  occur  on  the  Patagonia  coast,  and  for  some  distance 
inland  ;  in  the  cliffs  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  those  of  the  Parana,  at 

the  E.  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  and  even  in  some  instances  on 

the  mountains  themselves,  at  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  ft. 

In  the  strata  above  the  preceding,  are  imbedded  the  fossil 
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remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  generally  of  colossal  size,  an;l 
bearing  striking  analogies  to  the  existing  Fauna  of  Africa. 
These  fossils  also  have  been  discovered  throughout  the  plains 
and  Pampas  from  Patagonia  to  the  hills  of  the  Chiquitos. 
From  the  lower  part  of  the  Kio  Colorado  N.,  the  stones  dis- 
.•ippear,  not  even  a  pebble  being  found  in  the  soil  for  some 
hundred  miles  S.  and  \V.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  In  this  exten 
sive  tract,  a  fine  alluvium  has  been  deposited  in  the  old 
estuary  of  the  Parana,  on  the  diluvial  formation  of  the  Pam 
pas.  The  deposition  of  fine  sediment  still  goes  on  rapidly 
in  the  Plata,  and  in  a  few  centuries  perhaps  that  wide  but 
generally  shallow  estuary  will  be  converted  into  a  delta  of 
low  islands,  resembling  in  soil  the  plains  on  its  S.  shores. 
The  Aconqulja  Cordillera,  which  separates  Tucuman  from 
Catamarca,  and  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  (about 
15,000  ft.),  abounds  in  mineral  treasures,  in  gold,  in  silver, 
and  copper  ores.  The  Famatina  range  also,  in  the  province 
of  Rioja,  has  the  reputation  of  containing  silver-ores  equalling 
in  richness  those  of  Potosi.  The  iron  of  the  Pampas,  the 
true  nature  of  which  is  but  imperfectly  known,  merits  a 
brief  consideration.  The  large  mass  (weighing  1400  Ibs.) 
which  figures  in  the  British  Museum  as  meteoric  iron,  was 
brougbt  from  the  plains  of  the  Gran  Chaco,  near  the  Rio  Sa- 
lado,  about  200  m.  E.  of  Santiago.  When  it  first  arrived  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  it  weighed,  perhaps,  a  ton,  and  yet  it  was  but 
a  fragment  of  a  much  larger  mass  imbedded  in  the  ground. 
Chemists,  guided  by  analysis,  pronounce  it  to  be  of  meteoric 
origin,  but  those  who  saw  the  original  mass  never  doubted 
that  it  was  a  ferruginous  rock  projecting  from  the  ground. 
Similar  masses  of  iron,  containing  nickel,  and  similarly  placed, 
occur  also  in  the  desert  of  Atacauia. 

Climate. — In  so  extensive  a  region  as  that  embraced  by 
the  confederate  provinces  of  La  Plata,  there  must  naturally 
be  a  considerable  variety  of  climate  ;  yet  there  is  one  charac 
ter  which,  with  some  slight  modification,  seems  recognizable 
throughout — namely,  dryness.  The  rains  carried  from  high 
latitudes  by  S.W.  winds,  are  arrested  by  the  Andes,  S.  of 
Chili.  Those  of  the  equatorial  regions  from  the  E.,  reach 
but  a  short  way  beyond  the  S.  tropic,  or  are  exhausted  long 
before  they  arrive  at  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Thus,  while 
the  country  S.  of  Chili  and  W.  of  the  Andes  is  deluged,  and 
that  E.  of  the  Parana  abundantly  refreshed  with  rain,  the 
plain  between  this  river  and  the  Andes  labours  under  a  defi 
ciency  of  moisture.  The  drought  is  greatest  in  the  Pata- 
gonian  plains.  At  Carmen,  the  Spanish  settlement  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  in  lat.  41°  !S.,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  rains 
are  still  very  precarious,  and  sometimes  two  years  pass  over 
with  scarcely  a  shower.  As  we  advance  N.  over  the  plain  in 
the  interior,  towards  the  tropic,  the  humidity  of  the  air  in 
creases,  but  owing  to  the  increased  evaporation  and  the  pre 
vailing  levelness  of  the  ground,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  of 
fresh  water.  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  country  immediately 
about  and  some  way  S.  of  it,  has  a  climate  differing  widely, 
in  respect  of  humidity,  from  that  just  described,  for  it  is  ex 
posed  to  frequent  and  warm  N.  winds,  which,  blowing  from 
the  tropic  down  the  valley  of  the  Parana,  over  the  extensive 
marshes  of  Entre  Rios  and  across  the  Plata,  are  loaded  to 
excess  with  vapour,  affect  the  health  disagreeably,  and  make 
everything  damp.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  is  about  64°  Fah.  ;  the  means  of  summer  and  winter 
heat  being  respectively,  72°  and  52°.  In  ascending  the  Pa 
rana,  a  rapid  increase  of  temperature  is  experienced ;  and  in 
the  W.  provinces,  near  the  Cordilleras,  the  local  climate 
varies  continually,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  circum 
stances  of  height  and  exposure.  The  elevated  plains  of  Men- 
doza  are  celebrated  for  their  agreeableness  and  salubrity. 
Though  Buenos  Ayres  stands  in  low,  level  plains,  close  to  a 
shallow  estuary,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  it  is  exempt 
from  the  fevers  incidental  to  such  situations ;  but  its  perfect 
salubrity  is  yet  doubtful ;  since  the  constitution  there  acquires 
an  irritability  which  renders  the  slightest  wound  or  disloca 
tion  dangerous  ;  the  most  trifling  hurt  is  apt  to  terminate  in 
lock  jaw.  Though  the  temperature  is  equable,  the  skies  are 
not  always  calm.  The  Pampero  or  S.W.  wind  sometimes  blows 
with  tremendous  violence,  driving  back  the  waters  of  the 
Plata  for  miles  from  its  shores,  and  bearing  clouds  of  dust 
that  completely  intercept  the  light  of  day.  Should  rain  then 
jail,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  dust  descends  in  a  shower  of  mud. 
The  mouth  of  the  Plata  appears  to  be  one  of  the  points  on  the 


earth's  surface  most  frequently  visited  by  violent  thunder 
storms  ;  near  its  shores,  hailstones  and  lightning  are  particu 
larly  destructive. 

Zoology. — The  colossal  animals  of  the  Patagonian  plains 
and  the  Pampas — the  giant  armadilloes  (megatherium  and 
glyptodon)  ;  the  llama,  as  large  as  a  camel ;  the  American 
horse,  the  elephant,  toxodon,  and  chlamyphorus — are  now  ex 
tinct  ;  yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  animals  of  the  same  type 
but  diminished  size  still  remain.  The  guanaco  or  wild  llama, 
is  the  characteristic  animal  of  the  plains.  Towards  the  N.,  it 
has  been  displaced  by  colonization  and  cattle,  though  it  stiil 
occurs  with  two  species  of  deer.  The  vicuna,  a  kindred 
species,  is  hunted  in  the  mountains  of  the  W.  provinces.  Tho 
largest  of  the  rodentia — the  giant  of  its  tribe — is  the  capybara 
(hydrochcerus  or  water-pig).  The  tapir  is  met  with  frequently 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  state.  The  cougar  or  puma  (American 
lion),  the  jaguar  or  tiger,  and  the  ounce  are  more  widely  dis 
tributed.  Two  species  of  ostrich  roam  over  the  open  plains; 
the  larger  kind,  which  is  still  inferior  in  size  to  the  ostrich  of 
the  Old  World,  is  rarely  found  S.  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
bizcacha  and  tucotuco,  both  allied  to  the  marmotte,  burrow 
in  the  plains ;  they  live  in  numerous  communities,  and  com 
pletely  undermine  the  ground,  which  thus  becomes  dangerous 
to  horsemen.  The  armadillo,  of  several  species,  and  the 
agouti  are  often  eaten.  Of  the  birds,  the  most  numerous  and 
remarkable  are  of  the  predacious  kinds.  The  condor,  gallinazo, 
and  caracara  vulture,  attack  wounded  animals.  The  Turkey 
buzzard  feeds  on  seals  and  shell-fish.  Three  species  of  par 
tridge  inhabit  the  Pampas.  Further  N.  in  Salta,  the  Gran 
Chaco,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Parana  and  Paraguay, 
parrots  become  numerous,  and  the  endlessly  varied  plumage 
of  the  tropical  region  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  But 
the  animals  indigenous  to  these  vast  plains  have  been  ex 
pelled,  and  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  introduced  species, 
chiefly  the  horse  and  horned  cattle  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  alone  possesses 
4,000,000  head  of  cattle.  The  horses  are  not  quite  so  nume 
rous.  Of  the  latter,  the  greater  number  roam  in  the  wild  state, 
in  droves  of  from  6000  to  8000.  Sheep  also  are  numerous 
in  the  W.  provinces,  where  the  country  is  elevated.  The 
horse  of  the  Pampas  is  small  and  coarsely  formed,  but  at  the 
same  time  active,  and  capable  of  great  fatigue.  The  multi 
plication  of  the  horse  has  completely  changed  the  manners  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  are  now  wholly  equestrian,  and  sub 
sist  chiefly  on  mares'  flesh. 

Botany.— The  plains  of  La  Plata  collectively  present  but 
scanty  vegetation  and  few  species.  These  vary  considerably 
from  S.  to  N.  N.  of  the  Rio  Negro,  where  the  coarse  shingle 
of  the  S.  plains  gives  way  to  the  soil  of  the  Pampas,  herbage 
grows  more  abundant  than  in  Patagonia,  and  even  thickets, 
or  as  they  are  there  called,  woods,  composed  chiefly  of  a  kind 
of  willow,  occur  in  some  places.  The  deficiency  of  trees  is 
still  apparent  in  Entre  Rios;  but  the  banks  of  the  Parana  aro 
clothed  with  fine  timber  ;  and,  on  approaching  the  tropics,  as 
well  as  the  Cordilleras,  the  vegetation  becomes  varied  and 
luxuriant.  Still  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of  Gran  Chaco 
are  thorny  mimosas,  and  varieties  of  cactus.  It  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cordillera,  in  Salta  and  Mendoza,  that  palm-trees  and 
the  usual  ornaments  of  tropical  forests  are  first  met  with.  The 
indigenous  plants  as  well  as  animals  of  this  region,  have  been 
to  a  great  extent  dispossessed  by  introduced  species.  The 
apple-tree,  which  now  forms  great  forests  S.  of  Chili,  from 
Valdivia  across  the  Andes  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Negro, 
has  been  planted  by  the  Indians,  further  N.  also,  at  the  E. 
base  of  the  Cordillera.  The  peach-tree,  found  also  more 
rarely  in  the  same  situations,  covers  the  islands  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Parana,  and  supplies  Buenos  Ayres  with  fuel. 
It  is  planted  for  this  purpose,  in  preference  to  every  other 
tree,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth.  But  the  most  domineer 
ing  plants  are  the  cardoon  (a  wild  artichoke),  and  the  thistle, 
which  occupy  thousands  of  square  miles  W.  and  N.W.  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  thistles  grow  to  such  a  height  as  to  con 
ceal  a  man  on  horseback,  and  so  rapidly  that  travellers,  sur 
prised  in  the  interior  of  the  thistle  region,  when  the  plant 
first  shoots  up,  have  little  chance  of  extricating  themselves 
from  the  miniature  forest  which  in  a  few  days  surrounds  them. 
The  cactus  thickets  further  N.  are  almost  equally  formidable. 
In  Mendoza,  the  vine  finds  a  congenial  soil  and  climate,  and 
excellent  wine  could  be  made  if  a  demand  existed  for  it. 
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Productions.— the  chief  wealth,  it  is  obvious,  of  the  pro 
vinces  of  La  Plata,  consists  in  the  droves,  herds,  and  flocks, 
spread  over  the  Pampas.  The  agricultural  produce  hitherto 
available  for  exportation,  is  of  little  importance.  The  herds 
of  the  Pampas  furnish  annually  for  export  above  3,000,000 
hides;  to  these  must  be  added  about  250,000  horse- hides. 
The  following  quantities  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
the  years  1845-1851: — 

SAI.TIU)  HII.KS  imported  from  the  rirer  LA  PLATA. 

1850. 


Liverpool... 
Uutports... 


i>iK,2oo 


Total  ...  535,000     7 


45,205 
18,675 
11,410 


120,50(1 
151.31  '0 


1  50,300 

.'oa.ooo 


-.'25,700 
2(iO,«00 
b6,400 


«)8,100    103,40(1  573,000    124,800  003,400 


167,100 

I.S'.I.MII 
117,900 


179,200 


The  preserved  or  jerked  beef  [cJwrqui,  that  is,  dried  in  the 
air]  exported  in  the  year,  averages  about  500,000  cwt.  The 
bones,  horns,  and  hair  of  the  cattle  aro  also  exported,  with 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  the  fine  furred  skins  of  the  otter,  and 
feathers.  The  yearly  export  of  tallow  may  be  estimated  at 
the  value  of  £800,000;  that  of  wool  at  from  £600,000  to 
£700,000.  The  wool  has  been  improved  of  late  years,  and 
much  of  it  is  now  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  may  be  taken  in  round  numbers  at  £4,000,000. 
The  value  of  the  imports  is  not  so  easily  estimated,  but  may 
probably  be  taken  at  about  the  same  amount  as  the  exports. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  British  cottons,  silk, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures  imported  into  the  river  La 
Plata  for  four  years  : — 


Year. 

1848  
1819  
1850  
1851  

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Silk,  and 

S  llinnxi-il 
.Miimifai" 

k-hTve"' 
Yarn. 

Woollen 

Woollm 

M.xtu.e, 

"Yarns! 

C»l  icon 
Plain. 
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l'rmt..,l  and 
Djred. 

Twist. 

Yds. 
13,999,29fi 
23,730,4,'-5 
11,996,173 
6,592,057 

Yds. 
7,8»5,4r,9 
17,761,223 
9,043,919 
6.523,386 

11,474 

19,323 

13.610 

£ 
0,031 

40,405 
1  2,996 
5,OU 

£ 
30,265 

28,429 
15,3fi9 
25,078 

£ 

157,451, 

24-V>7l' 
193,842 

The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  La  Plata  in 
1849  and  1850,  averaged  483  ;  of  these  91  were  British  ;  the 
other  foreign  flags  succeed,  according  to  their  number,  in  the 
following  order:— the  U.  States,  Havana,  Germany  (Hamburg 
chiefly),  Brazil,  and  France. 

People  and  Manners. — The  provinces  of  La  Plata  labour 
under  a  misfortune  common  to  all  the  S.  American  States ; 
namely,  that  of  being  occupied  by  a  heterogeneous  population, 
incapable  of  intimate  coalescence.  The  indigenous  tribes 
belong  to  three  races — the  Araucanian,  which  includes  the 
Patagonians,  the  Pequenches,  and  others,  who  now  roam  over 
the  plains  as  far  N.  as  the  Rio  Salado;  the  Peruvian,  speaking 
the  yuichua  language,  which  now  reaches  E.  from  the  Cor 
dillera  as  far  as  Santiago.  To  this  language  belongs  the  word 
Pampa,  which  signifies  a  treeless  plain.  N.  of  the  Salado 
and  E.  of  the  Parana,  the  predominating  race  is  that  of  the 
Guaranis  or  Warrants,  which  extends  a  long  way  N.  through 
Brazil.  The  Spaniards,  though  comparatively  few,  are  now 
the  dominant  race.  From  their  mixture  with  the  native 
women,  have  sprung  up  coloured  races,  differing  according 
to  the  descent  of  their  mothers,  and  forming,  in  the  remoter 
districts,  the  majority  of  the  population.  In  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  about  the  shores  of  La  Plata,  negro  slaves  were  formerly 
numerous;  but  at  present  only  a  few  negroes  remain,  the 
slave-trade  having  ceased  at  the  revolution,  and  slavery  being 
abolished  ;  but  their  progeny  are  still  distinguishable  among 
the  coloured  population.  To  the  three  races  here  mentioned, 
and  the  various  coloured  offspring  of  their  intermixture,  are 
to  be  added  the  Europeans  of  various  nations  (chiefly  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian),  who,  as  merchants  or  emigrant 
settlers,  reside  in  the  confederate  provinces,  especially  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  better  class  of  people  are 
rapidly  adopting  European  dress  and  manners.  Their  imitation 
of  foreigners  may  be  traced  even  to  domestic  arrangements,  and 
the  management  of  their  houses.  They  consume  their  time  in 
smoking,  the  siesta,  and  promenading  in  the  cool  of  the  evening. 
The  business  and  industry  of  the  place  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres 
have  but  little  education,  and  are  by  natural  constitution  ex 


tremely  susceptible  ;  of  this  peculiarity  a  curious  proof  is 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  violent  offences 
committed  increases  considerably  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  humid  and  disagreeable  N.  winds.  The  lower  orders, 
who  are  mostly  of  mulatto,  and  still  more  of  Mestizo  descent, 
unite  the  dissipation  and  love  of  gaming  of  the  superior  class, 
with  the  simple  and  rude  mode  of  life  of  the  Gaucho  or  rustic, 
who  is  the  true  type  of  the  Spanish-American  in  and  around 
the  Pampas.  The  Gaucho  wears  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth  or 
sheep-skin,  and  breeches  of  the  same  material,  open  at  the 
knee.  His  poncho  or  mantle  is  a  square  woollen  cloth,  with 
a  slit  in  the  middle  to  admit  the  head.  A  coloured  cotton 
handkerchief  is  tied  over  his  head,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
wide  straw  hat.  His  boots  are  without  a  seam,  being  drawn 
without  ripping  from  the  hind-legs  of  a  horse,  the  angle  at  the 
hock-joints  forming  the  heel  of  the  boot.  His  ornaments 
are  his  spurs  with  immense  rowels  of  silver,  and  silver  buekles 
on  his  breast  and  at  his  knees  ;  the  handle  of  the  large  knife 
stuck  in  his  waist-belt  is  also  sometimes  studded  with  silver. 
The  women  dress  like  the  men  in  most  respects,  but  their 
arms  and  neck  are  bare,  and  they  are  delighted  when  they 
can  wrap  themselves  in  shawls  of  the  brightest  colour.  The 
rancho  or  hut  of  the  Gaucho  is  constructed  of  sticks  inter 
woven  with  osiers  and  plastered  with  mud,  the  roof  covered 
with  straw,  rushes,  or  cow-hide  ;  a  hide  or  horse-skin  covers 
the  doorway.  Within,  the  only  vessels  or  utensils  are  cows'- 
horns  ;  a  small  space  paved  with  sheeps'-trotters  serves  for  a 
hearth,  the  skulls  of  horses  for  stools.  The  Gaucho  subsists 
almost  wholly  on  beef  and  water ;  pumpkins,  and  the  flesh  of 
game,  if  within  his  reach,  are  luxuries  little  valued,  lie 
may  be  said  to  live  on  horseback,  galloping  perpetually 
over  the  plains,  collecting  his  herds  and  droves,  taming  wild 
horses,  or  catching  and  slaughtering  cattle.  In  such  avoca 
tions  he  acquires  a  marvellous  dexterity  in  throwing  the  lasso 
or  noose,  and  the  bolas  or  balls.  This  wild  man  is  one  of  the 
most  independent  and  proudest  of  mortals,  and  covers  with 
some  traditional  courtesy  and  dignity  of  demeanour  the  senti 
ments  of  a  savage.  Ilis  unrestrained  mode  of  life,  with 
abundant  excitement,  and  few  wants,  has  its  charms;  and 
there  are  therefore  many  rich  proprietors  who  live  in  houses 
little  better  than  ranchos,  and  adopt  all  the  rude,  uncivilized 
habits  of  the  Gaucho.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  the  Gaucho, 
who  sleeps  in  the  open  air,  who  spends  his  time  in  smoking, 
galloping,  or  gaming,  and  cares  little  for  social  development 
or  political  union,  pervades  the  confederate  provinces  of  La 
Plata. 

History. — In  1535,  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  on  his  way  to 
Paraguay,  built  a  fort  on  the  present  site  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  that  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Indians;  and  it  was  not  till 
1580  that  Don  Juan  de  Garay  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country,  and  founded  the  city.  At  that  time,  and  for  nearly 
two  centuries  afterwards,  the  whole  country,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Paraguay  included,  was 
comprised  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru.  The  only  advantage 
then  recognized  in  the  provinces  connected  with  the  Parana, 
as,  that  they  afforded  a  communication  with  Peru.  But  the 
expectations  thus  conceived  proved  delusive,  and  La  Plata 
became  the  channel,  not  of  a  legitimate  so  much  as  of  a  con 
traband  trade.  In  order  to  check  this  evil  by  vigorous 
government,  La  Plata,  comprehending  all  the  Spanish  depen 
dencies  E.  of  the  Cordilleras,  was  severed  from  Peru  in  1770, 
and  erected  into  an  independent  government.  In  1809,  the 
conquest  of  Spain  by  the  French  released  the  Spanish-Ameri 
can  governments  from  their  ties  with  the  mother  country,  and 
the  revolutions  which  then  ensued  narrowed  the  limits  of  La 
Plata,  Tarija,  and  some  other  districts  on  the  Cordilleras,  being 
annexed  to  Bolivia,  while  Paraguay  became  independent.  The 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  interior  provinces  associated 
with  Buenos  Ayres,  depended  wholly  on  the  latter,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Parana  and  the  intercourse 
with  Europe.  But  Buenos  Ayres  failed  signally  in  the  at 
tempt  to  establish  freedom  on  a  basis  of  good  order  and  sta 
bility;  and,  in  respect  to  the  associated  provinces,  it  was 
always  actuated  by  a  selfish  policy.  Hence  the  discontent 
and  disorders  of  the  state.  Between  1810  and  1835,  Buenos 
Ayres  had  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  changes  of  government. 
In  1824,  a  general  congress,  decided  by  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  union,  in  preference  to  federation.  But,  as  the 
government  of  a  united  republic  would  probably  consult  for 
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the  general  advantage,  whereas  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  studying  its  exclusive  interests,  would  be  sure  to  rule 
in  a  confederation,  the  vote  in  question  was  practically  annulled 
by  the  violent  opposition  of  the  latter  state.  Buenos  Ayres, 
swayed  by  preponderant  local  interests,  was  unwilling  to  re 
nounce  its  control  over  the  navigation  of  the  Parana,  or  to 
cease  to  be  the  sole  port  of  entry,  and  thus  '  Death  to  the  savage 
unionists '  became  the  popular  watchword  of  the  state.  In 
1835,  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Eosas,  whose  successes,  achieved 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Pampas,  had  made  him  the  idol  of 
the  Gaucho  population,  was  elected  dictator  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  unlimited  powers.  He  possessed  the  stern  energy 
requisite  for  the  management  of  his  half-civilized  countrymen, 
but  he  was  as  incapable  as  they  of  comprehending  the  pro 
spective  benefits  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Hence, 
though  secure  from  within,  he  provoked  numerous  enemies 
from  without.  His  obstinate  contest  with  Monte  Video, 
gave  rise  to  the  blockade  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  waters  by 
the  British  and  French,  and  to  the  alliance  of  Brazil  with  his 
enemies  in  Uruguay,  and  finally  to  the  invasion  of  Buenos 
Ayres  by  Urquiza,  the  governor  of  Entro  Eios,  when  Eosas, 
being  defeated  (February,  1852),  fled  to  England.  The  im 
mediate  consequence  of  this  was,  of  course,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Parana  was  declared  open.— (History  of  tlie  Viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.,  by  Sam.  H.  Wilcocke,  1807 ;  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  by  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  (2d  edition),  1852;  Two  Thousand  Miles'1  Ride  through 
the  Argentine  Provinces,  by  Wm.  M'Cann,  1853;  Coleccion 
dc  Obras  y  Documentos  relatives  a  la  historia  Antigua  y 
Moderna  de  Ins  Provincias  del  Rio  de  la  Plata,  por  Pedro  do 
Angelis,  1836,  &c.;  Ensaio  de  la  Historia  civil  del  Paraguay, 
Buenos  Ayres  y  Tucuman,  por  el  Don  Gregorio  F  lines,  1816  ; 
Gegemoartund  Zukunftder  Plataldnder,  &c.,  Hamburg,  1852.) 

PLATA  (Eio  DE  LA).  See  PLATA  LA  (UNITED  PBO- 
VINCES  OF). 

PLATTE  A,  an  ancient  tn.  Greece,  near  the  modern  vil. 
Kokla,  30  m.  N.  W.  Athens.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  acropolis,  probably  of  the 
date  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  very  distinct. 

PLATAMONA  [anc.  Heradea],  a  small  maritime  tn. 
European  Turkey,  Thessaly,  YV.  side,  Gulf  of  Saloniki,  17  m. 
S.E.  Mount  Olympus ;  with  a  strong  castle  or  citadel  on  a  rock. 

PLATAN  A,  a  small  maritime  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  S.E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  10  m.  W.  Trebizond,  where 
the  ships  that  trade  with  the  latter  port  find  anchorage  in  the 
winter  season. 

PL  AT  AN  I  [anc.  Camicus],  a  river,  Sicily;  rises  on  S. 
slope,  Neptunian  Mountains,  near  Val  dell'  Olmo,  flows  S.  and 
W.  through  provs.  Caltanisetta  and  Girgenti,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  75  m. 

PLATANOS,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Asia,  S.  coast  Samos,  in  a 
healthy  district.  It  consists  of  about  300  houses,  and  has 
two  churches. 

PLATHE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  36  m.  N.E.  Stettin, 
1.  bank  Eiga;  with  manufactures  of  woollens  and  serge,  and 
a  general  trade.  Pop.  1771. 

PLAT1CSEVA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  23  m.  S.W. 
Peterwardein  ;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1 199. 

PLATO,  a  pretty  little  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  Santa 
Marta,  42  m.  N.W.  Mompox,  r.  bank  Magdalena;  with  a  con 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  3000. 

PLATTE:— 1,  A  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  by  two  branches,  one  on  the  frontiers  of  Oregon, 
and  the  other  on  the  frontiers  of  Utah,  250  m.  apart,  and  called 
respectively  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the  Platte ;  they  flow  E., 
and  unite  400  m.  from  their  source,  when  the  united  stream, 
flowing  mostly  E.,  falls  into  the  Missouri,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Iowa,  30  m.  S.  Council  Bluffs,  after  a  course  of  about  1600  m. 
Principal  affluents,  the  Elk-horn  and  the  Loup  Fork.  It  is 
from  1  m.  to  3  m.  broad,  but  is  so  shallow  and  encumbered 
with  islands,  and  has  such  a  rapid  current,  that  it  cannot  be 
navigated. — 2,  Little  Platte,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Iowa, 
flows  S.  into  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  joins  the  river  Missouri 
150  in.  W.N.W.  Jefferson  City  ;  total  course,  150  m. 

FLATTEN,  PLAT,  or  BLATNA,  a  mining  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  14  m.  N.  Elbogen,  on  the  Plattenberg ;  with  a 
church,  handsome  townhouse,  and  hospital.  Near  it  are 
mines  of  tin  and  iron.  Pop.  1800. 

PLATTEN-SEE,  a  lake,  Hungary.     See  BALATON. 


PLATTLING,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Isar, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  30  m.  N.W.  Passau;  with  three 
churches,  a  trade  in  cattle,  arid  several  mills.  Pop.  1219. 

PLATTSBURG,  a  tn.  U.  States,  New  York,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Saranac,  near  its  mouth  in  Cumberland  Bay,  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  150  m.  N.  Albany.  It  has  recently  made 
rapid  progress ;  and  has  four  churches,  a  lyceum,  academy, 
and  three  schools ;  a  courthouse,  and  other  county  buildings ; 
manufactures  of  leather,  machinery,  woollen  and  cotton  cloth; 
numerous  saw  and  other  mills ;  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Plattsburg  has  been  selected  as  a  military  station,  and  large 
stone  barracks  have  recently  been  erected  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake  in  its  vicinity.  Some  severe  fighting,  both  by  land  and 
water,  took  place  here  in  1814,  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Pop.  5618. 

PLATZ,  or  STRAZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  21  m. 
E.N.E.  Budweis,  on  the  Nezarka;  with  a  castle,  townhouse, 
church,  school,  a  paper  and  an  iron  mill.  Pop.  1323. 

PLAU,  or  PLAUE,  two  lakes,  Germany:  —  The  one  in 
Meklcnburg-Schwerin,  forms  a  very  irregular  expanse,  about 
9  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  3  m.  broad;  receives  the  waters  of 
Lake  Elsen  on  the  E.,  and  discharges  itself  on  the  W.  into  the 
Elde. — The  other,  in  Prussia,  prov.  and  a  little  below  Branden 
burg.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  Havel,  and  is  a  main  feeder 
of  tlie  canal  of  Plaue,  connecting  the  Havel  with  the  Elbe. 

PLAU,  a  tn.  Mcklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  Wendisch,  and 
on  a  lake  of  same  name,  35  m.  E.S.E.  Schwerin.  It  is 
walled  ;  has  three  gates,  a  Gothic  church,  savings '-bank,  and 
eye  dispensary ;  manufactures  of  woollens  and  baize ;  boat 
building  yards,  a  distillery,  some  general  trade,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  2625. 

PLAUE,  a  tn.  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  1.  bank  Gera, 
18  in.  S.E.  Gotha  ;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  an  old 
castle  in  ruins,  manufactures  of  porcelain,  a  bleachfield,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  810. 

PLAUEN,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  1.  bank  Elster,  78  m.  W.S.W.  Dresden.  It  is  walled  ; 
and  has  a  castle,  several  churches,  a  gymnasium,  normal 
school,  orphan  and  two  other  hospitals ;  manufactures  of 
machinery,  watches,  philosophical  instruments,  blond,  leather, 
wax-cloth,  and  screens,  calico  printfields,  dye-works,  paper, 
spinning,  and  other  mills,  and  a  pitch-oven.  Bottcher,  the  in 
ventor  of  Dresden  porcelain,  was  born  here.  Plauen  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  in  1430  was  pillaged  by  the  Hussites. 
Pop.  (1849),  11,871. 

PLAVNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  9  m. 
S.W.  Bacs  ;  with  a  church  ;  inhabitants  employed  in  ag>-icul- 
ture  and  in  fishing.  Pop.  1254. 

PLAYDEN,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  130S  ac.     Pop.  314. 

PLAYFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1219  ac.     Pop.  260. 

PLEAN,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  5m.  S.S.E.  Stirling; 
with  a  Free  church,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  tower.  The  English  encamped  here  the  night  before 
their  signal  defeat  at  Bannockburii. 

PLEASANT  ISLAND,  a  circular  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
lat.  0°  25'  S. ;  Ion.  167°  5'  E. ;  about  15  m.  in  circumference, 
rather  low,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  surrounded  at  a  dis 
tance  of  about  200  yards  by  a  fringing  reef,  and  has  neither 
harbour  nor  anchorage.  It  is  densely  peopled  by  a  good- 
looking  race,  of  a  light  copper  complexion,  and  of  apparently 
mild  and  inoffensive  manners,  but  who  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
A  good  supply  of  cocoa-nuts  and  poultry  may  be  obtained  at 
this  island. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  several  places  in  the  U.  States, 
comprising  a  vil.  and  post  township,  New  York,  79  m.  S.  Al 
bany;  with  three  churches,  five  schools,  grist,  flour,  and  saw 
mills,  and  a  woollen  and  a  cotton  factory.  Pop.  2219. 

PLEASLEY,  par.  Eng.  Derby  ;  3750  ac.     P.  654. 

PLEAUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cantal,  9  m.  S.W.  Mauriac ; 
with  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  trade  in  cattle, 
mules,  sheep,  wax,  and  fed  swine.  Pop.  1516. 

PLEBERSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny ;  898  ac.  P.  262. 

PLEIDELSIIEIM,atn.Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  2m. 
W.N.W.  Marbach  ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1464. 

PLEISNITZ,  or  PELSOCZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Tlieiss,  cap.  co.  Gornb'r,  90  m.  N.E.  Pesth ;  with  a  castle,  a 
church,  two  iron-mills,  and  a  marble  quarry.  Pop.  2102. 

PLEISSE,  a  river,  Germany  ;  rises  in  the  W.  of  Saxony, 
flows  N.  across  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hilclburghausen,  and  past 
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tlie  town  of  Altenburg ;  re-enters  Saxony,  ami  joins  r.  bank 
Elster  at  Leipzig  ;  total  course,  70  111. 

PLEISTEIN,  or  BI.EISTEIN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palati 
nate,  about  12  in.  from  AVeiden  ;  with  two  churches,  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  an  iron-mill,  and  glass-works.  Pop.  1063. 

PLEMON8TALL,  or  PI.EMSTALL,  par.  Eng.  Chester; 
3131  ac.  Pop.  877 

PLEXCI  A,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Biscay,  above  r.  bank  ami 
at  the  ruouth  of  a  river  of  same  name,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  nine  arches,  N.N.E.  Bilbao.  It  has  a  church,  an  ancient 
courthouse,  custom-house,  hospital,  two  schools ;  a  harbour 
admitting  vessels  of  150  tons  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  ex 
porting  charcoal,  cork,  bark,  and  iron,  and  importing  brandy, 
sugar,  coffee,  thread,  earthenware,  flour,  and  lard.  Pop.  1193. 
PLENTY  (BAY  OF),  on  N.E.  coast,  North  Island  of  New 
Zealand,  between  Cape  Runaway  and  Point  Mercury,  a  dis 
tance  of  140  in.,  with  a  central  width  of  about  GO  m.  Its  shore 
is  skirted  by  a  belt  of  sand,  from  which  the  ground  rises  gradu 
ally  in  gentle  slopes  and  hills,  partly  wooded  and  partly  under 
cultivation,  the  whole  contrasting  very  pleasingly  with  the 
generally  barren  features  of  the  New  Zealand  coast.  It  con 
tains  a  number  of  islands,  which  finely  diversify  its  scenery ; 
and  has  many  sheltered  anchorages  for  small  craft,  but  no  har 
bour  of  any  consequence  except  that  of  1'ort  Tauranga,  which 
has  only  a  channel  of  100  yards  wide,  and  though  deep  enough 
for  vessels  drawing  20  ft.,  bunds  at  so  sharp  an  angle  as  to 
make  its  entrance  very  difficult.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  Mount  Edgeeombe,  which  is 
situated  about  3  m.  from  its  S.  shore,  a  round  isolated  moun 
tain,  of  the  height  of  7000  ft. 

PLKS,  PI.ESSA,  or  PLIOSO,  a  vil.  Russia,  gov.  and  32  m. 
S  E.  Kostroma,  r.  bank  Volga,  at  the  junction  of  the  Plessa. 
It  has  four  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  which 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  trade.  Pop.  1000. 

PLESCHEK,  or  PI.ESZEU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  52  m. 
S.E.  Posen,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Prosna;  with  two 
churches  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  potash,  and  tobacco, 
and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  5657. 

PLESHEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  726  ac.     Pop.  351. 
PLESOVCZE   or   PLIESSOCZ,   a  market   tn.   Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Sohl,  and  17  m.   S.   Neusohl ;   with  a 
church.     Pop.  1661. 

PLESS,  a  market  tn.  Austria.  Sec  FLITSCII. 
PLESS,  or  PSZCZNA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  61  m.  S.E. 
Oppeln,  in  a  marshy  district.  It  contains  a  castle,  a  Protestant 
and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  poorhouse,  and 
two  hospitals ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  sugar- 
factory,  tile-works,  and  numerous  worsted-mills.  Pop.  3414. 
PLESTIN,atn.France,dep.C6tes-du-Nord,9m.W.S.W. 
Lannion.  It  has  a  Gothic  parish  church;  and  on  the  coast, 
rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  a  small  harbour, 
which  enables  it  to  carry  on  some  trade  in  corn,  wood,  iron, 
coal,  &c.  Pop.  1066. 

PLESTSCHEJEWO,  SALESKI,  or  KLESTOHINO-OZEKO, 
a  lake,  Russia,  gov.  Vladimir;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E., 
0  m.;  breadth,  4  m.  It  receives  the  Trubesk  on  the  E.,  and 
discharges  itself  by  the  Nerl  into  the  Khasma.  Peter  the 
Great  here  built  a  frigate  and  several  small  vessels  for  the 
practice  of  naval  manoeuvres.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  par 
ticularly  a  kind  of  herring,  which  is  smoked  in  great  quantities 
and  sent  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

PLETTENBERG,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  goy.  and  18m. 
S.S.  W.  Arnsberg,  on  the  Else  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  two 
churches,  and  an  old  castle ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  copperware,  scythes,  and  leather.  Pop.  1669. 

PLEOBIAN,  or  PI.EUUIHAN,  a  maritime  vil.  France,  dcp. 
Cotes-du-Nord,  15  in.  N.E.  Lannion,  on  the  English  Channel. 
It  has  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  1001. 

PLIEGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  30  m.  W.  Murcia;  with 
two  squares,  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ; 
manufactures  of  common  linen,  two  distilleries,  an  oil  and 
several  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  charcoal,  corn,  maize,  hemp, 
and  wine.  Pop.  3934. 

PL1ENINGEN",  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  6  m. 
S.S.E.  Stuttgart,  on  the  Kersch ;  with  a  church;  and  manu 
factures  of  linen  and  cutlery.  Pop.  2267. 

PLINA,  a  tn.  Croatia,  in  the  first  Banat  regimental  dis 
trict,  on  the  Glina;  once  fortified.  It  has  a  German  school 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1000. 


PLIUSA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  small  lake  in  S. 
of  gov.  Petersburg;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.,  and  after  n 
course  of  about  120  in.,  joins  r.  bank  Narova,  on  the  eonh'm-s 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Revel. 

PLOAGHE,  a  vil.  and  com.  isl.  Sardinia,  13  m.  E.S.E. 
Sassari,  on  a  small  stream  near  Mount  Sassa;  once  a  place  of 
some  importance,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  2050. 

PLOCHINGEN.avil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  6m. 
E.S.E.  Esslingen,  r.  bank  Neckar,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Fils;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1759. 

PLOCITZE,  or  PLOCIZZE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  20  m. 
from  Ragusa,  on  Mount  St.  Elias;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and 
a  parish  church.  Pop.  par.,  3155. 

PLOCK,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  r.  bank  Vistula,  60  m. 
N.W.  Warsaw,  on  a  height.  It  is  walled,  divided  into  the 
old  and  the  new  town,  and  has  no  less  than  25  squares,  of 
hich  one,  in  the  old  town,  is  very  regularly  built.  It  has 
a  handsome  cathedral,  and  10  other  R.  Catholic  churches; 
bishop's  palace,  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  hold  their 
ttings;  two  monasteries,  and  a  convent,  a  synagogue,  Piarist 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  elementary  schools ;  a 
heatre,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  poorhouse ;  and  a  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  skins;  and  several  large  fairs.  P.  6000. 
PLOCKTON,  a  maritime  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Ross,  W.  coast, 
10  m.  W.N.W.  Kintail;  with  an  Established  and  a  Free 
church,  and  two  schools.  Inhabitants  principally  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  which  are  extensively  carried  on  here.  P.  502. 
PLOERMEL  [Latin,  Plermela],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Mor- 
bihan,  26  m.  N.E.  Vannes.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and 
lias  two  public  squares,  a  parish  church,  dating  from  the  12th 
century ;  a  handsome  hospital,  and  courthouse;  a  court  of  first 
resort,  and  a  communal  college ;  some  trade  in  woollen  stuffs, 
twine,  linen,  flax,  wool,  honey,  iron,  and  cattle.  Its  air  is 
considered  so  mild  and  salubrious,  that  soldiers,  labouring 
under  affections  of  the  chest,  used  to  be  sent  to  it,  and  very 
frequently  recovered.  Pop.  2324. 

PLOMBlfcliES,  a  watering-place,  France,  dep.  Vosges, 

among  lofty  mountains,  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  Angronne, 

15  m.  S.  Epinal.     Its  springs  are  thermal,  and  considered 

cry  efficacious   in   stomach   and  nervous   complaints,  and 

attract  numerous  visitors.     Pop.  1379. 

PLON,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  llolstein,  cap.  bail,  of  same 
name,  on  the  Ploner-See,  23  m.  N.N.  W.  Liibeck.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  good  grammar-school ;  and  on  a  height,  overhang 
ing  and  completely  commanding  the  town,  is  the  palace  of 
Plon.  Inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  weaving.  Pop.  1800. 
PLONER-SEE,  a  lake,  Denmark,  duchy  llolstein.  It  is 
the  largest  lake  of  the  duchy,  having  a  circuit  of  about  24  m., 
and  an  area  of  about  1 1  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  very  irregular  in 
shape,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  rather  the  separate 
lakes  of  Great  and  Little  Plon,  by  a  tongue  of  land,  partly 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Plon.  The  depth  varies,  but  is  no 
where  very  great.  Both  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  Great 
Plon  contains  several  small  islands.  A  new  island  suddenly 
arose  above  the  surface  in  1803,  and  as  suddenly  disappeared. 
PLOUAY,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  12  m.  N.  Lori- 
ent;  with  important  monthly  fairs.  Pop.  1069. 

PLOVER  AND  HERALD  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  about  lat.  71°  12'  N.,  and  Ion.  170°  W.,  con 
sistingof  a  number  of  islets,  situated  a  considerable  distance 
within  the  outer  margin  of  ice. 

PLUCKLEY  and  PEViNOTON,par.  Eng.  Kent;  3047  ac. 
Pop.  798. 

PLUDENZ,  a  tn.  Austria.  See  BLUDENZ. 
PLUDERHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  on 
the  Rems,  bail.  Welzheim  ;  with  a  parish  church.  P.  1495. 
PLUM,  or  PLUMB,  two  islands,  U.  States.  The  one,  off 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  forms  a  comparatively  narrow 
belt  of  land,  stretching  9  m.  N.  to  S.  from  the  harbour  of 
Newburyport,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ipswich.  It  is  much  frequented  in  summer,  and  has  two 
lighthouses  near  its  N.  extremity.  The  other,  belonging  to 
New  York,  situated  near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Long  Island, 
is  3  m.  long  by  1  m.  wide;  has  a  very  stony  surface,  destitute 
of  wood,  with  exception  of  a  small  pine  swamp.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  on  its  W.  extremity. 

PLUMBLAND,par.  Eng. Cumberland  ;  2970ac.   P.  800. 

PLUMENAU  [Moravian,  Plumlou],  a  tn.  Moravia,  15m. 

S.W.  Olmiitz  •  with  a  church,  and  an  ancient  castle.    P.  1118. 
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PLUMPTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— I.Northampton;  1800  ac. 
Top.  50.— 2,  Sussex;  2423  ac.  Pop.  383. 

PLUMSTEAD,  four  pars.  En-.:— 1,  Kent;  3715  ac. 
P.  8373.— 2,  Norfolk;  1272  ac.  P.  200.— 3,  (Great],  Nor 
folk;  1403  ne.  P.  359.—  4,  (Little},  Norfolk;  1395  ac.  P.  309. 

PLUMSTEAD,  a  vil.,  S,  Africa,  Cape  colony,  S.  Cape 
Town,  a  favourite  residence  of  the  colonists,  on  account  of  its 
salubrity. 

PLUMTREE,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  3460  ae.     Pop.  597. 

PLUNGAR,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1310  ae.     Pop,  272. 

PLUVIGNEK,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  18  m. 
E.N.E.  Lorient.  It  has  blast-furnaces,  and  other  iron-works, 
foundries  for  casting  bullets,  bombs,  and  other  projectiles;  a 
bark-mill,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  glass-work.  Pop.  1202. 

PLYM,  a  river,  England,  which  rises  in  Dartmoor  Forest, 
co.  Devon;  flows  8.8.  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  18  m.,  falls 
into  Plymouth  Sound  at  Plymouth. 

PL  Y MOUTH,  a  seaport  tn.,  mun.  and  parl.bor.,  England, 
co.  Devon,  on  the  Sound  of  same  name,  between  the  estuaries 
of  tho  Plyra  and  Tamar,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  South 


Devon  Railway,  36  m.  S.W.  Exeter;  lat.  (Mount  Wise) 
50°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  10'  15"  W.  (R.)  Taken  in  its  largest  sense, 
it  comprehends  what  are  called  the '  Three  Towns,'  or  Devon- 
port  on  the  W.,  Stonehouse  in  the  centre,  and  Plymouth 
proper  on  the  E.;  but  as  the  first  is  described  under  its  own 
name,  and  includes  the  second  in  its  parliamentary  borough, 
the  present  article  refers  only  to  the  third.  Taken  in  this 
restricted  sense,  Plymouth  covers  an  area  of  about  1  sq.  m., 
bounded  by  the  Sound  and  Catwater  harbour  on  the  S.,  and 
extending  from  Mill  Bay  on  the  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plym 
on  the  E,  The  site  is  uneven,  and  somewhat  rugged,  consisting 
of  a  central  hollow  and  two  considerable  eminences,  one  on  the 
N.,  forming  the  suburbs,  and  the  other  called  the  Hoe,  on  the 
S.,  partly  occupied  by  the  citadel,  and  partly  laid  out  as  a  pro 
menade.  The  older  parts  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  and 
irregular  streets,  devoid  of  architectural  beauty,  and  often 
steep  and  winding.  But  great  improvements  have  recently 
taken  place,  particularly  in  the  suburbs,  where  many  hand 
some  terraces,  ranges  of  buildings,  and  detached  villas  have 
been  erected.  Among  others  may  bo  specified  the  noble  pile 
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cf  houses  forming  the  esplanade  on  the  Hoe.  The  market 
place,  well  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  approached 
by  three  principal  entrances,  and  though  irregular  in  shape, 
Las  an  extent  of  nearly  three  acres.  Water,  supplied  by  a 
stream  brought  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  celebrated 
navigator  Sir  Francis  Drake,  from  the  sources  of  the  Heavy 
in  Dartmoor,  by  a  winding  channel  nearly  24  m.  long,  is  both 
ample  and  excellent.  The  public  buildings  include,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  two  parish  churches  of  St.  Andrew  and  Charles  the 
Martyr,  seven  other  places  of  worship  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  and  numerous  Dissenting  chapels,  of  which 


the  Independents  have  five,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  three, 
the  Baptists  two,  the  Plymouth  Brethren  two,  the  Unitarians, 
Friends,  and  several  other  denominations,  one  each.  The 
other  remarkable  edifices  and  establishments  are  the  citadel, 
situated  on  a  bold  headland,  built  chiefly  of  limestone  and 
granite,  and  flanked  by  three  regular  and  two  irregular 
bastions  ;  the  Royal  Hotel  and  Theatre,  a  large  and  elegant 
pile  of  buildings  in  the  Grecian  style,  erected  in  1813;  the 
Post-office,  on  the  model  of  a  temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli  in 
Italy ;  the  guildhall ;  the  custom-house,  a  large  and  hand 
some  granite  structure;  tho  exchange;  the  athenaeum;  the 
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mechanics1  institute,  possessed  of  a  well-arranged  and  highly- 
decorated  hall;  the  Plymouth  and  Cottonian  public  library, 
containing,  in  addition  to  10,000  vols.,  many  of  them  rare 
and  valuable,  a  largo  collection  of  original  drawings,  a  splen 
did  and  unique  series  of  prints,  and  numerous  articles  of  vertu; 
the  Grammar,  Free,  National,  and  various  other  endowed  ; 
schools;  the  Western  College,  or  Congregational  Theological 
Seminary!  the  Public  Dispensary,  Female  Penitentiary, 
Orphans'  Aid  Hospital,  Merchant  Seamen's  Hospital,  Eye 
Infirmary,  almshouses,  workhouse,  baths,  the  new  borough 
prisons,  the  government  prison,  now  partly  converted  into 
barracks;  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  cemetery,  con 
sisting  of  a  tastefully  laid-out  inclosure  of  10  acres. 

The  manufactures  include  soap,  sailcloth,  brushes,  Roman 
cement,  earthenware,  rope  and  twine,  &c.,  and  there  are  also 
building  yards,  foundries,  two  sugar-refineries,  breweries, 
starch-works,  and  flax,  saw,  and  flour  mills,  together  with  exten 
sive  limestone  quarries  on  the  Hoe.  The  fisheries,  chiefly  of 
whiting,  hake,  and  mackerel,  are  very  productive.  The  trade 
also,  both  coasting  and  foreign — the  former  carried  on  with 
London,  Bristol,  Newport,  Exeter,  &c.,  and  the  latter  chiefly 
with  America,  the  W.  Indies,  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  and 
Australia,  the  last  more  especially  for  emigration — is  very  im 
portant.  The  port  of  Plymouth  includes  all  the  harbours, 
rivers,  and  creeks,  between  the  Looe  on  the  W.,  and  the  river 
Yealm  on  the  E.  The  parts  of  the  port  chiefly  appropriated  for 
mercantile  shipping,  are  Sutton  Pool  and  Mill  Bay,  particularly 
the  latter,  where  extensive  wet-docks  arc  being  formed,  and  the 
largest  vessels  lie  in  safety  along  its  fine  pier  and  pontoon  even 
at  low-water.  But  Plymouth  owes  its  celebrity  not  so  much 
to  these,  as  to  its  importance  as  a  great  naval  station,  for  which 
the  spaciousness  of  its  Sound,  and  the  depth  of  water  retained 
by  its  arms  after  penetrating  far  into  the  mainland,  render  it 
admirably  suited.  The  Sound,  however,  about  3  m.  wide  at 
its  mouth,  being  open  to  the  S.W.  winds,  which  here  blow 
with  great  violence,  and  throw  in  tremendous  surges  from  the 
Atlantic,  left  vessels  at  anchor  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan 
ger.  With  the  view  of  protecting  the  anchorage  from  this 
heavy  swell,  the  stupendous  national  work,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  was  undertaken,  and  has 
been  nearly  completed,  at  an  expense  of  about  £1,700,000. 
It  consists  of  a  central  body  of  1000  yards,  and  an  arm  or  kant 
at  each  extremity,  of  350  yards,  making  the  whole  length  only 
60  yards  short  of  a  mile.  The  height  is  from  56  ft.  to  80  ft., 
the  top  45  ft.  broad,  and  from  two  ft.  to  three  ft.  above  the 
high -water  of  spring-tides,  and  the  contents  of  the  whole 
mass  amount  to  3,670,440  tons  of  limestone,  together  with 
2,512,696  cubic  ft.  of  granite,  and  other  stone  used  in  paving 
and  facings.  On  the  W.  end  of  the  Breakwater,  a  lighthouse, 
68  ft.  above  the  platform,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  8  m., 
except  in  foggy  weather,  has  been  erected,  but  the  entrance 
into  the  Sound  is  guided  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  which  stands  on  a  large  cluster  of  rocks  in  the 
channel  opposite  to  it,  at  the  distance  of  14  m.  To  secure  the 
port  against  hostile  attack,  St.  Nicholas,  or  Drake's  Island, 
situated  within  the  Breakwater,  and  connected  with  the  S.W. 
shore  by  a  range,  or  as  it  is  called,  Bridge  of  Rocks,  uncovered 
at  low-water,  has  been  furnished  with  strong  fortifications, 
which,  together  with  the  citadel  already  mentioned,  and  seve 
ral  other  batteries,  are  supposed  to  make  it  almost  impreg 
nable. 

Plymouth,  originally  a  fishing  village,  bore  under  the 
Saxons  the  name  of  Tamarworth,  which,  after  the  Conquest, 
was  changed  to  that  of  Sutton,  or  South-Town.  It  had  been 
a  considerable  town  under  its  present  name  in  1438,  when  a 
charter,  confirming  its  old,  and  granting  many  new  privileges, 
was  conferred  upon  it  by  Henry  VI.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza 
beth  it  obtained  a  new  charter  through  the  solicitation  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  to  whom  it  was  indebted  for  other  im 
portant  improvements;  and  on  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Armada,  equipped  as  its  quota  to  the  British  fleet,  which  had 
here  its  rendezvous,  seven  ships  and  a  fly -boat,  a  greater 
;  number  than  was  furnished  by  any  port  except  London. 
George  III.  with  his  Queen  visited  it  in  1789,  and  Bona- 
I  parte  arrived  here  in  the  Jtdlerophon  in  1815.  Plymouth  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  36  councillors,  and 
sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  its 
more  eminent  natives  are  Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  a  distin 
guished  statesman  during  the  reign  of  James  I.;  Sir  John 


Hawkins,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  fleet  which  defeated  the 
Armada;  Jacob  Bryant  the  antiquary;  and  the  painters,  James 
Northcote,  Prout,  and  B.  Haydon.  Pop.  (1851),  50,159. 

PLYMOUTH,  several  places,  U.  States:—!,  A  seaport 
tn.  Massachusetts,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and 
on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  40  m.  S.S.E.  Boston.  It  is  the 
oldest  town  in  New  England,  but  every  house  of  ancient  date 
or  antique  form  has  disappeared,  and  the  larger  part  of  the 
buildings  are  of  modern  architecture  and  have  an  air  of  neat 
ness  and  elegance.  The  public  buildings  include  six  churches, 
a  courthouse,  two  academics,  numerous  schools,  and  Pilgrim 
Hall.  The'  last,  belonging  to  Pilgrim  Society,  so  called  be 
cause  formed  to  commemorate  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  is  a  plain  and  substantial  granite  structure,  adorned 
with  a  Doric  portico,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  spacious 
lall,  containing  many  interesting  relics  of  the  pilgrims,  and 
large  picture  by  a  Boston  artist,  representing  their  landing 
lere  from  the  Mayflower,  Dec.  22,  1620.  The  manu 
facturing  establishments  include  saw  and  flour  mills,  a 
annery,  and  several  cotton-factories ;  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  employ  many  vessels;  and  a  considerable  foreign 
rade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies  and  Europe. 
The  harbour,  though  spacious,  is  too  shallow  for  vessels 
f  the  largest  class ;  and  being  only  separated  by  a  narrow 
belt  of  sand  from  the  full  fury  of  the  Atlantic,  has  only 
been  preserved  from  destruction  by  expensive  bulwarks. 
Pop.  (1850),  6025.— 2,  A  vil.  and  township,  New  Hampshire, 
36  m.  N.  by  W.  Concord;  with  a  courthouse,  a  church,  an 
academy,  12  schools;  several  stores,  and  a  number  of  grist 
and  saw  mills,  tanneries,  and  potteries.  Pop.  1281. — 3,  A 
vil.  and  township,  Connecticut,  23  m.  W.  Hartford  ;  with  an 
Episcopal  church,  13  schools ;  a  number  of  grist  and  saw 
nills,  a  tannery,  a  woollen,  and  a  cotton  factory.  It  is  cele 
brated  for  the  manufacture  of  clocks.  Pop.  2205. — 4,  A  vil. 
and  township,  Michigan,  25m.  S.W.  Detroit;  with  a  Presby 
terian  church,  12  schools  ;  a  distillery,  a  pottery,  and  a  num 
ber  of  flour  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  2163. 

PLYMOUTH  (NEw),orTAiiANAiu,  atn.  and  settlement, 
New  Zealand,  W.  coast,  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster,  on  a  slope 
between  the  Hua-Toki  and  the  Henui,  25  m.  N.E.  Cape 
Egmont.  The  settlement  consists  of  a  block  of  about  700 
acres  ;  and  the  town,  which  has  been  well  laid  out,  presents  a 
pleasing  appearance.  It  has  a  substantial  granite  church, 
Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  an  hospital,  a 
jail ;  a  library  institute  and  public  library,  a  large  Wesleyan 
mission  school ;  a  tannery,  two  breweries,  three  flour-mills, 
and  two  whaling  establishments.  The  agricultural  capabili 
ties  of  the  settlement  are  described  in  the  most  flattering 
terms,  but  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  rapid  progress  is  the  want 
of  a  harbour.  The  roadstead,  though  capacious,  10  to  12 
fathoms  deep,  and  sheltered  on  the  S.W.  by  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Islands,  is  exposed  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.,  whence  the  wind  often 
blows  with  extreme  violence;  but  the  ground  becomes  so  foul, 
and  the  water  shallows,  and  the  surf  increases  so  much,  that  no 
vessel  of  any  size  can  safely  approach  within  1  m.  of  the  shore. 

PLYMPTON  (Si.  MAKY),  par.  Eng.  Devon;  9983  ac. 
Pop.  2815. 

PLYMPTON  EARLS,  a  small  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Devon,  4  m.  E.  Plymouth;  with  a  station  of 
the  South  Devon  Railway.  It  has  a  church,  a  place  of  worship 
for  Independent  Calvinists,  well-endowed  grammar  or  free 
school,  a  venerable  old  guildhall,  and  near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  castle  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Plympton  Earls 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his  father  having 
been  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Area  of  par.,  373  ac. 
Pop.  833. 

PLYMSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3650  ac.    Pop.  3302. 

PLYMTKEE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2181  ac.     Pop.  468. 

PO  [Latin,  Erulanus],  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  in  respect 
both  of  its  length  and  its  volume  of  water;  and  hence  styled 
by  the  Italians,  the  Father  or  King  of  Rivers.  It  rises  on 
the  confines  of  France  and  Piedmont  in  Mount  Viso,  one  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  and  flows  rapidly  eastward,  in  the  character 
of  a  mountain  torrent,  till,  after  having  been  augmented  by 
several  other  mountain  streams,  it  reaches  Lombriasco.  Hero 
it  begins  to  be  a  majestic  stream,  and  turning  N.,  passes 
Turin.  Shortly  after,  it  assumes  an  E.  course,  traverses 
Piedmont,  and  reaching  the  confines  of  Lombardy,  in  Austrian 
Italy,  is  greatly  augmented  in  volume  by  the  accession  of  the 
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Ticino  on  the  left.  Here,  still  continuing  E.,  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Austrian  Italy  and  Parma,  passing  Pia- 
cenza  on  the  right,  and  Cremona  on  the  left.  After  skirting 
the  N.W.  portion  of  Modena,  it  again  enters  Austrian  Italy, 
first  turning  suddenly  N.,  and  then  again  resuming  its  E. 
course.  It  afterwards  forms  the  boundary  between  Austrian 
Italy  and  the  Papal  States,  throws  off  several  branches,  and 
finally  dividing  into  two  principal  arms,  enters  the  Adriatic 
by  two  mouths,  about  12  m.  distant  from  each  other;  the 
larger  and  N.  arm  taking  the  name  of  Po-di-Maestra,  and  the 
less,  but  most  frequented,  that  of  the  Po-di-Goro.  Its  princi 
pal  affluents  are,  on  the  left,  the  Clusone,  Sangone,  Dora- 
Eipaira,  Stura,  Dora-Baltea,  Sesia,  Agogna,  Terdoppio,  Ticino 
or  Tessin,  Olona,  Lambro,  Adda,  Ollio,  and  Mincio ;  on  the 
right,  the  Vraita,Tanaro,  Scrivia,  Staffora,Trebbia,  Nura,Taro, 
Parma,  Enza,  and  Panaro.  Its  direct  course,  almost  due  E.,  is 
270m.;  its  course,  including  windings,  about  450m.  After  the 
first  GO  m.  it  begins  to  be  navigable  by  small  barges,  but  its 
navigation  throughout  meets  with  numerous  interruptions. 
Below  Piacenza,  it  is  confined  by  artificial  embankments, 
which  are  said  to  have  originated  with  the  ancient  Etruscans, 
and  notwithstanding  the  immense  sums  which  have  been  ex 
pended  upon  them,  and  the  engineering  skill  which  has  been 
exerted  in  order  to  render  them  perfectly  secure,  the  most 
disastrous  inundations  have  repeatedly  taken  place.  The 
embankments  themselves  have  in  one  sense  added  to  the 
clanger.  The  deposits  made  by  the  river  are  perpetually 
tending  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water.  This  makes  it  neces 
sary  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  height  of  the 
embankment,  and  the  effect  of  these  combined  operations 
has  been  to  lift  the  river  so  high  above  its  natural  bed,  that 
it  is  actually  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  city 
of  Ferrara.  The  Po  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  including, 
among  others,  the  shad,  salmon,  and  sturgeon.  The  last  is 
not  fished  in  any  other  river  of  Italy. 

PO,  a  group  of  isls.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  Bo. 

PO-YANG,  a  lake,  China,  in  N.  part  of  prov.  Kiangsee. 
It  is  about  80  m.  long,  by  40  m.  broad,  and  discharges  its 
surplus  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

POBLA,  several  places,  Spain,  Catalonia,  particularly: — • 
1,  (-de  Claramant],  A  vil.,prov.and  N.W.Barcelona;  with  a  new 
and  handsome  parish  church,  a  primary  school;  manufactures 
of  paper,  cotton  twist,  copper  and  earthen  ware ;  a  distillery, 
and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1186. — 2,  (de  Lillet,  or  La 
Polla),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  64  m.  N.N.W.  Barcelona,  near  the 
Llobregat ;  with  steep,  narrow,  and  winding  streets,  a  church, 
a  suppressed  monastery,  primary  school,  and  the  remains  of 
a  Moorish  castle ;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  belts,  and 
worsted.  Pop.  1287. 

POBOLEDA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  22  m. 
W.N. W.  Tarragona ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and 
primary  school;  flour  and  oil  mills,  numerous  distilleries,  and 
a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  1753. 

POCKLINGTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  13  m.  E.  by  S.  York,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds.  It  has 
a  large  and  handsome  parish  church,  in  the  early  English 
style ;  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Primitive  Method 
ists,  and  Wesleyans,  a  E.  Catholic  chapel,  a  free  grammar 
and  national  school ;  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  temperance 
hall.  Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Area  of 
par.,  4668  ac.  Pop.  2761. 

POCOMOKE,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Dismal  Swamp, 
on  the  confines  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  flows  S.W.,  and 
falls  into  a  bay  of  same  name,  a  branch  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
after  a  course_of  about  70  m. ;  navigable  to  Snowhill. 

POCONE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  on  a  height 
60  m.  S.  W.  Cuiaba.  The  houses  are  made  of  trunks  of  trees, 
plastered  over  with  clay.  It  has  a  church,  two  primary 
schools,  townhouse,  and  prison;  and  a  trade  in  sugar,  rum, 
and  cattle.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  from  8000  to  10,000 
head  of  cattle.  Pop.  dist.,  2600. 

POCS,  or  MARIA-POOS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Szabolcs,  4  m.  from  Bathor ;  with  a  Greek  and  a  E.  Catholic 
church,  a  Basilian  cloister,  and  a  national  school.  P.  1266. 

POCZAKY,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See  POLSCHATEK. 

POD-BoLDOK,  or  BODO-KEO-VARALLYA,  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  co.  Abaujvar,  6  m.  from  Tallya;  with  an  old 
castle,  and  a  handsome  chateau.  Near  it  are  vineyards,  from 
which  an  excellent  wine  is  made.  Pop.  1387. 


PODBORJE,  a  market  tn.  Austria.     See  DARUVAR. 

PODEBRAD,  or  PODIEBRAD,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  31  m.  E. 
Prague,  r.  bank  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  chain-bridge,  and  on 
the  Vienna  and  Prague  Eailway.  It  contains  a  deanery  church, 
with  monuments  and  pictures;  a  townhouse,  military  hospital, 
and  old  castle,  in  which  George,  king  of  Bohemia,  was  born 
in  1420;  and  has  a  breeding  stud,  several  mills,  and  some 
weaving  and  general  trade.  Pop.  2834. 

PODGORA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  Spalato; 
with  a  church.  Pop.  1259. 

PODGORITZA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Albania,  38  m. 
N.  Scutari,  1.  bank  Moratsha,  at  its  confluence  with  the  small 
river  Chiuma,  over  which  there  is  a  long  wooden  bridge. 
Pop.  6000,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  Mahometans. 

PODGORZE,  or  JOSEPHSTADT,  a  royal  free  tn.  Austrian 
Galicia,  circle  Bechnia,  r.  bank  Vistula,  opposite  to  Cracow, 
with  whose  suburb,  Kazimierz,  it  communicates  by  a  long 
floating-bridge.  It  is  well  built;  has  a  handsome  market 
place,  a  E.  Catholic  and  Lutheran  church,  a  high  school,  and 
a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  salt.  Pop.  1997. 

PODHORCE,  or  PODGARZE,  a  river,  rises  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austrian  Galicia  and  the  Russian  gov.  Podolsk,  flows  S., 
here  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  Eussian 
territories,  and  joins  1.  bank  Dniester  a  little  above  Chotym, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

PODHRAD,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  5  m. 
N.N.W.  Budweis,  on  the  Molclau,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  church  and  a  castle,  asaw-mill  and  atile-work.  P.  1817. 

PODIMORE  (MILTON),  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  990  ac. 
Pop.  136. 

PODKAMIEN,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  Zloczow, 
E.  by  N.  Lemberg ;  with  a  Greek  Catholic  church,  and  a 
Dominican  monastery.  Pop.  2300. 

PODK1LAVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Neutra,  12  m.  from  Freystadtel ;  with  a  church  and  a  flour- 
mill.  Pop.  1042. 

PODOL,  or  PODOLSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  23  m.  S. 
Moscow,  on  the  Pakhra.  It  has  a  wooden  palace,  a  church, 
a  district  school,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk.  Pop.  1000. 

PODOLA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  32  m.  N.N.W.  Neutra, 
r.  bank  Dunvag;  with  a  flour-mill.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Slowaks.  Pop.  1217. 

PODOLIN.     See  PUDLEIN. 

PODOLSK,  or  PODOLIA,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by 
Volhynia,  N.E.  Kiev,  E.  and  S.  Kherson,  S.W.  Bessarabia, 
and  W.  Austrian  Galicia;  lat.  47°  23'  to  49°  50'  N.;  Ion. 
28°  10'  to  30°  55'  E.;  greatest  length,  N.W. to  S.E.,  250  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  80  m.;  area,  1 1,808  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface, 
though  on  the  whole  level,  is  considerably  diversified,  being 
traversed  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  a  low  branch  of  the  Carpa 
thians,  which  gradually  descends  towards  the  E.,  and  is  finally 
lost  in  a  kind  of  steppe.  None  of  the  hills  of  this  branch  have 
a  height  exceeding  500  ft.  They  form  the  water-shed  of  the 
government,  sending  its  waters  on  the  N.E.  side  to  the  Bug, 
and  on  the  S.W.  to  the  Dniester,  and  ultimately  through  both 
to  the  Black  Sea.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  consequence. 
The  climate  is  temperate,  bringing  both  the  vine  and  the  mul 
berry  to  maturity;  and  the  air  is  generally  salubrious,  though 
in  some  quarters  endemical  diseases  occasionally  prevail.  The 
soil  is  very  much  encumbered  with  stones,  but  is  notwith 
standing  of  remarkable  fertility,  producing  corn,  which,  after 
satisfying  the  consumption,  leaves  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  for  export.  The  principal  crops  after  corn,  are  hemp, 
flax,  tobacco,  and  hops.  The  meadows  and  pastures  are  exten 
sive,  and  of  great  luxuriance,  rearing  immense  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  of  an  excellent  breed,  and  much  prized  in  Germany, 
to  which  they  are  extensively  exported.  Large  quantities  of 
fine  melons,  gourds,  and  cherries  are  raised,  and  the  forests 
furnish  excellent  ship-timber.  Manufactures  have  made  little 
progress ;  the  chief  product  is  brandy.  The  trade,  in  addition 
to  agricultural  produce  and  cattle,  embraces  a  considerable 
number  of  small  articles,  and  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  Education  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
university  of  Kiev,  and  is  in  a  miserably  neglected  state. 
There  is  only  a  single  printing  press.  Podolsk  is  divided 
into  12  districts,  and  together  with  Volhynia,  is  under  the 
military  governor  of  Kiev.  Pop.  1 ,400,000. 

PODOR,  a  vil.,  W.  Africa,  Foota-Toro,  1.  bank  Senegal ; 
lat.  16°  36'  N.  ;  Ion.  15°  W.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
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chiefly  inhabited  by  husbandmen  and  fishers.  It  was  for 
merly  an  important  position  occupied  by  the  French. 

PODVILK,  or  PODULK,  a  vi).  Hungary,  co.  and  abont 
20  m.  N.  Arva ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of,  and  a  trade 
in,  linen.  Pop.  1G90. 

POGGETTO-TiiEXiERS,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
27  m.  N.W.  Nice,  on  a  gentle  slope,  above  1.  bank  Varo,  near 
the  frontiers  of  France.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but  is 
now  open,  and  consists  of  six  squares  and  eight  streets.  It 
has  a  substantial  parish  church,  a  civil  hospital,  a  mont-de- 
viete,  n  gratuitous  school,  a  charitable  endowment,  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  fulling  and  several  oil  mills.  P.  1168. 

POGGIBONSI,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  near  r.  bank  Elsa,  19  m. 
S.  Florence  ;  with  a  collegiate,  and  several  other  churches,  an 
old  castle,  a  theatre  aud  hospital ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and 
wine.  Pop.  6003. 

POGGIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  18  m. 
S.E.  Mantua.  It  is  a  straggling  place  ;  with  a  church,  and 
an  annual  fair.  Pop.  3548. 

POGGY  ISLANDS  (N.  and  S.),  two  isls.  off  S.W.  coast, 
Sumatra.  N.  Poggy  is  about  21  m.  long,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
and  about  half  that  breadth  ;  lat.  (N.  point)  2°  32'  S.;  Ion. 
99°  37'  E.  (R.)  It  produces  excellent  timber  for  ships'  masts 
and  spars,  many  of  the  trees  measuring  97  ft.  below  the 
branches.  S.  Poggy  lies  S.S.E.  the  former,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Si-kakap  Strait ;  lat. 
(S.  point)  3°  21'  S. ;  Ion.  100°  41'  E,  (R.)  It  is  about  36  in. 
long,  and  9  m.  to  12  m.  broad.  The  sea-coast  of  both  islands,  in 
several  places  where  the  land  is  low,  abounds  with  cocoa-nuts, 
and  some  small  spots  have  been  planted  with  pepper-vines. 

POG1TEL,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Herzegovina,  1.  bank 
Narenta,  near  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  34  in.  N.W.  Kagusa. 
It  occupies  a  singular  and  picturesque  position  in  a  semicir 
cular  recess  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  inclosed  on  the  upper 
side  by  a  semicircular  wall,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  tower, 
while,  from  the  projecting  extremities,  walls  stretch  down  from 


the  summit  to  the  river.     The  houses  stand  perched  at  dif 
ferent  stages  on  the  rocky  ascent,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part  is  a  mosque,  with  a  dome  and  elegant  minaret. 
Pogitel  was  very  early  fortified,  and  was  one  of  the  strong-    lito  d'Este,  the  papal  legate,  on  the  other.      The  first  confer- 
holcls  of  the  old  duchy  of  Saba,  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the    ence  was  attended  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother  Catherine 


is  about  a  mile  wide,  the  soundings  in  it  from  7 £  to  4  J  fathoms, 
but  rendered  somewhat  intricate  by  sunken  rocks.  The  outer 
road  is  spacious,  and  in  the  inner  harbour  ships  may  lie  in 
perfect  security  in  5  or  5£  fathoms  abreast  of  the  town.  The 
mail  steamers  from  Aden  to  Calcutta  and  China  call  regularly 
at  Point-de-Galle.  —  (Pridham's  Ceylon;  Horsburgh's  E.  L 
Directory.} 

POINT  PALMYRAS,  a  promontory  and  small  tn.  Hin- 
doostan,  prov.  Orissa,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  90  m.  S.W. 
the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  ;  lat.  20°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  87°  5'  E. 

POINT  PEDRO,  the  N.  extremity  of  isl.  Ceylon ;  lat. 
9°  46'  N. ;  Ion.  80°  20'  E. 

POINT  RAZ,  a  promontory,  France.    See  BEC  DU-RAZ. 

POINTINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1020  ac.  P.  183. 

POINTZPASS,  a  small  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  12  m.  W.  by 
S.  Armagh  ;  with  a  church,  E.  Catholic  chapel,  and  school. 

POIKINO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  14  m.  S.S.E, 
Turin,  1.  bank  Bonna.  It  has  two  squares,  a  fine  public  walk, 
a  court  of  justice,  four  ehurctes,  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  school, 
an  hospital,  a  charitable  endowment,  and  two  old  castles,  one 
of  them  surmounted  by  four  towers.  Pop.  5668. 

POISCHW1TZ  (ODER,  and  NIEDER),  two  nearly-contigu 
ous  vils.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  12  m.  S.  Liegnitz, 
with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  castle,  and  two 
mills.  Pop.  1975. 

POISDORF,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  40  m.  N.E. 
Vienna ;  with  a  church ;  a  horse,  cattle,  and  corn  market. 
Near  it  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Falkenstein.  Pop.  2500. 

POISSY  [Lat.  Pissiacum],ztn.  France, dep.  Seine-et-Oise-, 
llm.  S.W.  Versailles,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Rouei*, 
1.  bank  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  very  long  and  ancient  bridge. 
It  is  ill  built,  has  a  gloomy  look,  and  is  extremely  dirty.  It 
has  a  weekly  cattle  market,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  France. 
The  number  of  beasts  annually  sold,  almost  all  for  the  Paris 
market,  has  been  stated  at  77,000  oxen,  13,000  cows,  42,000 
calves,  and  330,000  sheep.  Poissy  is  famous  for  a  series  of 
conferences  held  in  1561,  in  the  vain,  hope  of  reconciling  the 
differences  between  the  R.  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
— Beza  taking  the  lead  on  the  one  side,  and  Cardinal  Ippo- 


15th  century.  Though  not  now  capable  of  a  strong  defence, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  place  of  importance,  and  is  always  governed 
by  some  distinguished  person. 

POIIORELLA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and 
41  m.  E.N.E.  Neusohl,  r.  bank  Gran ;  with  a  church,  aud 
iron-works.  Pop.  1942. 

POHRLITZ,  or  POHORZELITZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  17m.  S.  by  W.Brunn,  on  the  Iglau  ;  with  a  church 
aud  a  synagogue.  Pop.  1710. 


de  Medieis.    Pop.  2735. 

POITIERS  [Latin,  Pictavium],  a  tn.  France,  cap.  depi 
Vienne,  179  m.  S.E.  Paris.  The  space  occupied  is  far 
larger  than  the  actual  population  requires,  much  of  it  being 
laid  out  in  gardens,  and  even  extensive  orchards,  and  hence 
much  of  the  town  has  a  deserted  and  lifeless  appearance. 
The  only  scene  of  much  activity  is  the  market-place,  which 
in  general  is  densely  crowded.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Henry  II.  of 


POINT-A-PiTRE,  a  tn.,  W.  Indies,  isl.  Guadeloupe,  div.  England  in  1152,  a  large  and  majestic  structure,  in  a  style 
Grande-Terre,  35  m.  N.N.E.  Basse-Terrc.  It  is  built  chiefly  |  exhibiting  the  transition  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Gothic  ; 
of  stone,  has  three  public  squares,  a  court  of  first  resort,  I  326  ft.  long,  99  ft.  broad,  and  91  ft.  high,  and  flanked  with 
several  public  offices,  many  handsome  edifices,  aud  at  the  two  towers,  similar  in  shape,  but  of  unequal  size  ;  the  church 
mouth  of  the  entrance  called  Riviere  Salee,  one  of  the  best  j  of  St.  Radegonde ;  the  temple  of  St.  Jean,  once  used  as  a 
harbours  and  safest  anchorages  in  the  Antilles.  The  trado  j  church,  and  now  converted  into  a  Muse"e  or  picture-gallery; 
of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  island  centres  in  it.  It  suffered  !  the  church  of  St.  Hilaire  ;  the  prefecture,  the  palais  de  jus- 
greatly  from  a  hurricane  in  1825.  Pop.  about  15,000.  tice,  and  the  public  library  of  25,000  vols.  Besides  these  are 

POINT-DE-GALLE,  a  fortified  seaport  tn.  Ceylon,  on  a  several  interesting  Roman  remains,  particularly  the  imposing 
peninsula  on  its  S.  coast,  25  in.  N.W.  Matura,  and  70m.  S.S.E.  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  larger  than  that  of  Nismes,  and 
Colombo  ;  lat.  6°  0'  59"  N. ;  Ion.  80°  17'  2"  E.  The  appearance  capable  of  containing  22,000  spectators.  The  manufactures, 
of  Galle  from  the  sea  i&  singularly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  -which  are  not  of  much  importance,  consist  of  coarse  woollen 
To  tne  right  is  the  fort,  with  its  old  walls  and  fortifications,  cloth,  woollen  covers,  hosiery,  lace,  leather,  playing-cards, 
jutting  far  into  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  rising  and  vinegar.  The  trade  is  in  clover,  lucerne,  and  sainfoin 
above  every  surrounding  object,  are  the  two  gable  ends  of  the  seeds;  corn,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  honey,  leather,  sheep, 
old  church  built  by  the  Dutch.  Further  on  is  the  quay,  sur-  and  particularly  goose  skins.  Poitiers  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ; 
rounded  by  multitudes  of  canoes,  and  on  a  height  is  a  neat  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  deps.  Vienne,  Charente-Inf&rieure, 
:atholic  chapel,  while  close  to  the  harbour  I  Deux-Sevres  and  Vended ;  a  court  of  first  resort  and  corn- 
is  the  native  town  and  bridge,  white,  and  shaded  by  numerous  |  merce,  a  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  society  of 
trees,  the  whole  backed  by  verdant  hills  clothed  to  the  sura-  |  agriculture,  belles-lettres,  science,  and  art ;  a  university 
mil  with  woods,  and  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  fort  !  academy,  a  school  of  law,  a  college,  a  secondary  school  of 
is  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference,  commanding  the  whole  I  medicine,  a  free  school  of  design  and  architecture,  a  botanical 
e  harbour,  but  in  its  turn  commanded  by  a  range  of  hills  garden,  and  departmental  nursery.  Near  it,  in  722,  Charles 

ut  < 00  yards  distant;  it  contains,  besides  the  ordinary  Martel  deflated  the  Saracens;  and,  in  1356,  Edward  the  Black 
buildings,  a  great  number  of  houses,  occupied  by  |  Prince,  with  about  14,000  men,  defeated  King  John  of  France,. 
Moorish  families,  and  a  mosque,  a  Dutch  church,  Wesleyan  ' 


chapel,  and  some  shops.    The  trade  of  Galle  chiefly  consists  i 
coir  rope,  cocoa-nut  oil,  arrack,  chaya  root,  coffee,  cotton,  ri 


ileyan    at  the  head  of  60,000.     Pop.  (1852),  24,495. 


POITOU,  a  former  prov.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  Anjou 
and  Bretagnc,  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  S.  Saintonge  and  Annis, 


ivory,  cinnamon,  and  tortoise-shell.    The  entrance  to  the  bay  j  and  W.  Touraine  Berri,  and  Marche.     It  was°divided  into 
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Upper  Poitou,  capital  Poitiers ;  and  Lower  Poitou,  capital 
Fontenay.  It  DOW  forms  part  of  deps.  Vienne,  Deux-Sevres, 
and  Vendee. 

POIX,  several  small  places,  France,  particularly: — 1, 
Poix  [Latin,  Pisae],  a  tn.  and  com.,  dep.  Somme,  17  m.  S.W. 
Amiens ;  generally  well  built,  with  an  ancient  church  ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1056. — 2,  A  tn.,  dep.  Nord, 
near  Avesnes.  Pop.  2057. 

POJNIK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Sohl,  8  m.  E.S.E.  Neusohl ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  1061. 

POKROVSKA1A,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  4  m.  S.E. 
Saratov,  1.  bank  Volga;  with  an  extensive  trade  in  salt, 
which,  after  being  made  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Elton,  is  stored 
here  in  large  magazines.  Pop.  about  1500. 

POL,  or  POEL,  an  isl.  Baltic,  belonging  to  Meklenburg- 
Schwerin,  about  1  m.  off  the  mainland,  5  in.  N.  Wismar ; 
about  5  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad.  It  is  of  considerable  fertility, 
and  at  its  S.  side  is  penetrated  by  a  bay,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  stands  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1690. 

POL  (ST.),  two  places,  France:—!,  (sur-Ter noise),  [Latin, 
Sancti  Pauli  Pagus],  a  tn.,  dep.  Pas-de-Calais,  at  the  inter 
section  of  seven  important  highways,  20  m.  "W.N.W.  Arras. 
It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  and  it  is  both 
irregularly  and  indifferently  built.  It  has  a  communal  college; 
manufactures  of  soap  and  casks,  several  breweries,  and  brick 
and  tile  works.  Pop.  3142. — 2,  (-de-Leon],  [Lat.  Statiocanus 
Portus],  a  tn.,  dep.  Finistere,  10m.  N.W.  Morlaix,  on  a  slope 
which  descends  gradually  to  the  sea-shore.  It  is  clean  and 
well  paved,  but  in  general  ill  built.  It  has  two  fine  churches 
— one  the  cathedral  with  two  towers  pierced  with  long  and 
elegant  lancet-windows,  and  terminating  in  open  spires  ;  and 
the  other,  the  church  of  Kreizker,  with  a  richly-ornamented 
square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  granite  spire,  formed  of  open 
work,  of  remarkable  lightness  and  grace,  the  whole  393  ft. 
high.  The  only  manufacture  is  linen  ;  but  the  small  harbour 
of  Penpoul  a  short  way  off,  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  trade  in 
hemp,  flax,  thread,  linen,  paper,  wax,  honey,  &c.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing.  Pop.  3019. 

POLA  [Latin,  Pietas  Julia],  a  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  gov. 
and  54  m.  S.  by  E.  Trieste,  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Adriatic,  which  is  almost  land-locked,  and  forms  one  of 
the  loveliest  havens  in  Europe.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  has  a  citadel  occupying  a  height 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  entirely  commanding  it.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  and  after  it 
had  risen  to  great  importance  under  the  Romans,  was  de 
stroyed  by  Caesar  for  its  adherence  to  Pompey.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  Augustus,  at  the  request  of  his  daughter  Julia,  to 
whom  it  owes  its  Latin  name.  Under  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus  it  had  a  pop.  of  30,000,  and  contained  numerous 


POXA.— From  Cassas,  Yojage  Pittoresque  et  Hlstorique  de  1'Istrie  ct  Dalmat 


splendid  edifices,  while  its  port  was  one  of  the  great  naval 
stations  of  Rome.  Its  ancient  magnificence  is  still  attested 
by  numerous  remains,  particularly  by  an  amphitheatre,  which 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  forms  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  town  when  it  is  approached  from  the  sea.  The 


modern  town  is  a  poor,  deserted,  and  unhealthy  place.  The 
only  building  which  deserves  notice,  and  can  be  called  mo 
dern,  though  it  dates  from  the  9th  century,  is  the  cathedral, 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  temple,  and  possesses 
many  ancient  fragments,  columns,  £c.  Pop.  946. 

POLA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  the  N.E.  frontiers  of  gov. 
Pskov,  enters  Novgorod,  flows  N.,  and  after  a  very  circuitous 
course  of  120  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Lovat,  9  m.  S.  Lake  Ilmen. 
POLA  DE  LENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Asturias,  prov.  and  16  m. 
S.E.  Oviedo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lena  and  Naredo.  It 
has  a  handsome  modern  church,  an  endowed  school,  manufac 
tures  of  agricultural  implements,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1328. 

POLA  DE  SIEKO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Asturias,  prov.  and  13  m. 
E.N.E.  Oviedo.  It  has  a  magnificent  modern  church,  two 
elegant  chateaux,  two  schools,  a  courthouse  and  prison,  manu 
factures  of  shoes  and  other  articles  in  leather,  and  two  flour- 
mills.  Pop.  2500. 

POLA  (SANTA),  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  12  m. 
S.W.  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean,  S.  side  cape  of  same 
name.  It  is  well  built,  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  church, 
two  primary  schools,  manufactures  of  esparto,  a  valuable 
fishery,  a  harbour  and  some  trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural  pro 
duce.  Pop.  2215. 

POLAN,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  about  10  m. 
from  Toledo,  near  the  Tagus,  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  corn.  P.  1326. 
POLAND  [Latin,  Sarmatia;  Polish,  PolsJca,  meaning 
'  Flat  Land;'  German,  Polen;  French,  Pologne],  an  extensive 
territory  of  Central  Europe,  which  existed  for  many  centuries 
as  an  independent  and  powerful  state ;  but  having  fallen  a 
prey  to  internal  dissensions,  was  violently  seized  by  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  as  a  common  spoil,  partitioned  among 
these  three  powers,  and  incorporated  with  their  dominions. 
In  its  greatest  prosperity  it  had  about  11,000,000  of  inhabi 
tants,  and  an  area  of  284,000  sq.  m.,  stretching  from  the  fron 
tiers  of  Hungary  and  Turkey  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  Germany 
far  E.  into  Russia ;  lat.  47°  to  56°  N. ;  Ion.  15°  to  32°  E.  The 
territory  thus  bounded  formed  one  vast  and  remarkably  com 
pact  kingdom,  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Poland  on  the 
W.,  Masovia  and  Podlachia  in  the  centre,  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
and  the  Ukraine  in  the  E.,  and  Lithuania  in  the  N.E. :  the 
principal  subdivision  was  into  31  palatinates  and  starostys. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  surface  is  its  uni 
formity.  With  exception  of  the  Carpathians,  forming  its 
S.W.  boundary,  and  a  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  penetrating 
into  it  from  Silesia,  it  scarcely  possesses  a  single  summit 
deserving  the  name  of  hill,  but  is  truly,  as  its  name  implies, 
'  flat  land,'  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  almost  unbroken 
plain,  composed  partly  of  gently- waving  slopes,  partly  of  rich 
alluvial  flats,  partly  of  sandy  tracts,  so  barren  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  deserts,  and  partly  of  extensive  morasses.  The 
last,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  occupy  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  interior,  and  consist 
of  a  broad  belt  curving  irregularly  in  a  N.E. 
direction  from  the  Hungarian  frontiers  into 
Lithuania,  and  though  only  from  400  ft.  to 
500  ft.  above  sea-level,  forming  part  of  the  great 
European  water-shed,  the  waters  on  the  one  side 
of  it  flowing  N.  to  the  Baltic,  while  those  on  the 
other  side  flow  S.  to  the  Black  Sea.  Its  principal 
streams  are  the  Vistula,  with  its  tributaries, 
Wieprz,Bug,  and  Narew ;  the  Warta  and  Prosna, 
tributaries  of  the  Oder,  the  Niemen,  and  the 
Dwina,  all  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic ; 
and  the  Dniester,  S.  Bug,  and  Dnieper,  with  its 
tributary  Pripet,  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  physical  configuration  of  the 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  operations 
of  agriculture,  and  the  fertility  of  its  alluvial 
tracts  is  so  great,  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
termed  the  granary  of  Europe.  As  yet,  how 
ever,  its  productive  powers  have  never  been 
fairly  tested,  and  its  exports  of  grain,  though 
probably  not  a  tithe  of  what  they  might  be  under 
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more  favourable  circumstances.  Next  to  grain  and  cattle  its 
most  important  product  is  timber,  which,  in  several  quarters, 
forms  large  and  splendid  forests.  The  minerals  include  the 
precious  metals  in  limited  quantity,  iron  in  sufficient  quantity, 
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but  of  indifferent  quality;  and  salt,  chiefly  in  Galicia,  where  its 
mines  have  long  been  worked  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and 
are,  to  all  appearance,  inexhaustible.  Owing  to  the  inland 
situation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and  more  especially 
to  the  cold  winds  which  blow  from  Russia  on  the  E.,  and 
from  the  Carpathians  on  the  S.,  the  winter  of  Poland  is  almost 
as  severe  as  that  of  Sweden.  The  summer  is  abundantly 
warm,  but  the  general  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
miasma  of  the  marshes,  conjoined  with  a  common  neglect  of 
cleanliness  and  other  sanitary  precautions,  make  disease  some 
times,  under  peculiar  forms,  very  prevalent.  Little  progress 
lias  been  made  either  in  manufactures  or  trade,  the  former 
being  chiefly  confined  to  articles  of  primary  necessity,  particu 
larly  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  weaving  of 
which  almost  every  family  is  provided  with  its  domestic  loom ; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  more  numerous  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe, 
being  seldom  on  an  extensive  scale,  though  including  the 
retail  of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  objects. 

The  Poles  are  the  descendants  of  various  Sclavonic  tribes, 
who,  in  the  6th  century,  having  proceeded  up  the  Dnieper, 
entered  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  drove  out  the  Finns — the  ori 
ginal  inhabitants — and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Warta  eastward,  and  around  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  As  a  race  they  possess  fine  physical  forms,  and 
are  strong,  active,  ardent,  and  daring.  Unfortunately,  how 
ever,  these  original  qualities  of  the  race,  though  preserved  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  privileged  classes  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  whose  birthright  secured  them  in  the  possession  of 
personal  freedom,  have  greatly  degenerated  in  the  mass  of  the 
people,  who,  having  been  degraded  into  mere  serfs,  have  sunk 
to  the  level  of  their  condition,  are  ignorant  in  the  extreme  and 
indolent.  In  this  general  prevalence  of  serfdom,  it  is  easy  to 
trace  a  primary  cause  of  the  disasters  which  have  befallen 
Poland,  and  enabled  her  enemies  to  succeed,  by  a  series  of 
unprincipled  aggressions,  in  blotting  her  out  from  the  map  of 
Europe.  A  minority  of  her  people  held  the  vast  majority  in 
bondage,  and  the  latter,  as  if  conscious  that  they  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  change  of  masters,  left  the  battle  of  freedom  to  be 
fought  by  those  who,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
all  as  a  common  boon,  had  selfishly  and  unjustly  monopolized 
it.  The  prevailing  religion  of  the  Poles  is  R.  Catholic,  though 
it  has  not  been  permitted  to  retain  its  ascendancy  without  a 
struggle.  The  Reformation  early  took  deep  root  in  the 
country,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  that  bigotry  took 
alarm,  and  repressed  it  by  lighting  the  fires  of  persecution. 
Since  the  Russians  became  masters,  they  have  laboured  in 
cessantly  and  systematically  to  introduce  their  own  religious 
system,  and  with  a  success  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
religious  convictions  of  the  inhabitants  are  held  by  a  feeble 
tenure,  and  easily  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  interest.  With 
similar  zeal  and  perseverance  the  Russians  are  aiming  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  Polish  tongue  by  discouraging  the  cultiva 
tion  of  it,  and  not  only  introducing  Russian  into  the  public 
schools,  but  making  the  knowledge  of  it  an  essential  requisite 
for  office.  Among  the  numerous  degradations  to  whicl 
foreign  domination  subjects  the  Poles,  there  is  none  to  which 
they  appear  more  sensible  than  this  attempt  to  complete  their 
national  destruction  by  the  extirpation  of  their  native  tongue 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  sweetest  of  the 
Sclavonian  dialects. 

Poland  was  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom  by  th< 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1025,  when  Boleslaus  Chrobry  be 
came  its  sole  monarch.  He  belonged  to  what  has  been  callec 
the  Piast  dynasty,  being  one  of  the  descendants  of  Prince 
Piast,  who,  as  early  as  840,  had  been  acknowledged  chief  of 
all  the  Poles  who  dwelt  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Warta 
His  reign  was  long  and  flourishing,  and  the  prosperity  whicl 
he  liad  commenced  was  continued  and  extended  under  hi 
successors,  Boleslaus  II.  and  III.  The  latter,  however,  coun 
tcrbalanced  the  good  which  he  had  done,  and  laid  a  foundatioi 
for  future  disasters  by  following  the  practice  then  common  i 
Europe — of  dividing  his  dominions  among  four  sons,  wit 
only  a  nominal  superiority  in  the  eldest.  The  unity  of  th 
kingdom  was  thus  destroyed,  and  its  further  development  iir 
peded  by  civil  dissensions,  which  did  not  terminate  till  130£ 
when  the  monarchy  again  became  united  in  the  person  o 
Ladislaus  Lokietek,  whose  merits  as  a  sovereign  would  hav 
been  more  conspicuous  if  they  had  not  been  in  some  measur 


clipsed  by  those  of  his  son  Casimir,  in  whom  all  the  qualities 
f  a  great  prince  seem  to  have  been  happily  combined.     At 
is  death  in  1370,  the  male  line  of  the  Piasts  became  extinct, 
nd  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis  of  Hungary. 
Louis  was  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  youngest 
aughter,  Iledwig;  but  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  without 
movating  on  the  constitution,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it 
y  courting  the  nobility,  and  bestowing  upon  them  privileges 
•ith  so  lavish  a  hand,  as  virtually  to  make  them  masters  of  the 
rown  itself.     Hedwig  was  crowned  in  1382,  and,  by  her  sub- 
equent  marriage  with  Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania,  united 
lat  duchy  to  Poland.     The  Jagellon  dynasty  existed  for 
bout  two  centuries,  and  the  monarchy  was  thus  truly  heredi- 
ary,  though  at  each  succession  a  diet  was  held,  and  the 
rmalities   of  an   election   regularly  observed;  but  on  the 
xtinction  of  the  Jagellons  in  1572  the  formal  was  converted 
nto  a  real  election ;  and  when  the  throne  became  vacant  the 
obility  and  gentry,  with  crowds  of  armed  attendants,  souie- 
mes  to  the  number  of  100,000,  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Varsaw.  and  obliged  the  candidate  on  whom  they  conferred 
t  to  bind  himself,  both  by  his  signature  and  oath,  to  observe 
vhat  was  called  the  pacta  conventa.    Had  these  been  confined 
o  proper  constitutional  guarantees,  they  might  have  proved  the 
afeguards  of  freedom ;  but  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  ar- 
litrary  and  extravagant  stipulations,  intended  to  confirm  and 
xtend  the  overgrown  influence  of  the  privileged  class,  they 
eft  the  crown  without  power,  and  the  people  without  protec- 
"on.     On  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of  the 
agellons,  Sweden,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  all  brought 
or  ward  their  candidates,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  the  election 
)y  such  appliances  as  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  might 
eem  to  justify — by  violence,   intimidation,   intrigue,   and 
iribery.     Henry  Valois  of  France  was  the  successful  compe- 
itor,  but  his  reign  was  short  and  inglorious ;  and  no  great 
lame  occurs  in  the  list  of  sovereigns  elected  under  this  mon- 
trously  vicious  system,  except  that  of  John  Sobieski,  who 
mounted  the  throne  in   1674,      Even  before   his   election 
;chemes  of  dismemberment  had  been  suggested ;  and  though 
he  brilliancy  of  his  reign,  and  other  concurring  causes,  pre 
sented  them  from  assuming  any  definite  shape,  the  disor 
ganization  of  the  internal  government,  and  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  at  every  new  election,  made  it  obvious  to  all  but 
he  infatuated  Poles  themselves,  that  their  execution  was  only 
jostponed,  and  would  sooner  or  later  be  effected.     The  first 
ctual  partition  took  place  in  1772,  and  stripped  Poland  at  once 
of  about  a  third  of  her  whole  territory,  the  respective  shares 
f  the  spoil  being — to  Prussia,  13,337  ;  Austria,  27,000;  and 
Russia,  42,000  sq.  m.     A  second  partition  in   1793  gave 
Prussia  22,500,  and  Russia  96,500  sq.  m.     The  Poles  now 
woke  from  their  stupor,  and,  headed  by  the  heroic  Kosciusko, 
made  noble  efforts  to  regain  their  independence.   But  it  was  too 
ate ;  another  partition  took  place  in  1795,  and  the  last  king  of 
Poland,  degraded  into  a  pensionary  of  the  Russian  court,  died 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1798.    A  dawn  of  hope  appeared  in  1806, 
when  Bonaparte  affected  to  take  the  Poles  under  his  protec 
tion,  and  shortly  after,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  formed  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which,  increased 
n  1809  by  the  addition  of  W.  Galicia,  extended  over  an  area 
of  60,000  sq.  m.,  and  contained  3,780,000  inhabitants.     But 
thehollowness  of  Bonaparte's  friendship  soon  became  apparent, 
and  a  few  blustering  proclamations  were  almost  all  that  she  could 
obtain  in  return  for  a  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
in  promoting  his  schemes  of  aggrandizement.     The  congress 
of  Vienna,  composed  mainly  of  the  spoliators  themselves, 
naturally  enough  confirmed  these  spoliations ;  but  by  an  ar 
rangement  which  in  the  circumstances  looks  more  like  insult 
than  generosity,  erected  the  city  of  Cracow,  with  a  territory 
of  466  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  96,000,  into  a  free  and  independent 
republic.    The  successive  partitions  had  given  Austria  45,000 
sq.  m.,  with  5,000,000  inhabitants;  Prussia,  57,000  sq.  m., 
with  2,550,000  inhabitants;  and  Russia,  180,000  sq.  m.,  with 
4,600,000  inhabitants.   About  two-thirds  of  the  Russian  share 
was  completely  incorporated  with  the  general  government, 
and  ceased  to  retain  any  distinctive  appellation  ;  but  the  re 
mainder,  containing  about  49,000  sq.  m.,  was  erected  into 
what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  received  a  separate 
constitution  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  drawn  up  in  a  more 
liberal  spirit  than  might  have  been  anticipated.     It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  more  liberally  devised  than  faithfully 
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executed ;  and  the  Poles,  taking  occasion  of  the  French  revo 
lution  of  1830,  rashly  engaged  in  an  insurrection,  which  has 
only  furnished  llussia  with  a  pretext  forrivetting  their  chains 
more  closely.  The  name,  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  still  given 
to  that  portion  of  the  Eussian  territories,  but  the  country  is 
now  treated,  in  all  respects,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  It  is  bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  the  territories  of  Prussia, 
E.  by  the  Russian  govs.  of  Bialystok,  Grodno,  and  Volhynia, 
and  S.  by  Austrian  Galicia.  It  is  divided  into  the  govern 
ments  of  Warsaw  the  capital  [anc.  Masovia  and  KaliscJi], 
Radom  [anc.  Kielce  and  Sandomir],  Lublin  [anc.  Podlachia 
and  Lublin],  Flock,  and  Augustowo;  has  an  area  of  37,120 
geo.  sq.  m.,  and  in  1850  had  a  population  of  5,008,000.  The 
republic  of  Cracow,  also,  after  maintaining  a  feverish  existence 
till  1846,  was  seized  by  Austria  and  incorporated  with  her 
kingdom  of  Galicia. 

POLANGEN,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  180  m. 
N."W.  "Wilna,  on  the  Baltic.  It  is  indifferently  built,  and  has 
a  fishery  and  a  custom-house. 

POLAR  SEA  (N.)     See  ARCTIC  OCEAX. 
POLAR  SEA  (S.)     See  ANTARCTIC  OCEAS. 
POLAUN  (OuERand  UNTER),  two  adjacent  vils.  Bohemia, 
circle  Bunzlau,  60  m.  N.E.  Prague ;  with  a  church,  a  reli 
gious  foundation,  and  a  school ;  glass-works,  potass-refineries, 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood.     Pop.  2500. 

POLCH,  or  POLLICH,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  10  m. 
W.S.W.  Coblenz:  with  a  church,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1492. 

POLEUUOOK,  par.  Eng.  Northamp. ;  2730  ac.    P.  472. 
POLESELLA,  a  market  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Pole- 
sine,  1.  bank  Po,  7  m.  S.S.W.  Rovigo  ;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
several  public  offices,  three  churches,  and  a  harbour.  P.  1132. 
POLESINE  [Latin,  Polexinum  Saneti  Viti],  a  vil.  and 
com.  Parma,  duchy  Piacenza,  r.  bank  Po,  24  m.  N.W.  Parma. 
It  suffers  much  from  the  inundations  of  the  Po,  but  has  a 
fertile  district.     Pop.  3525. 

POLESWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  631 0  ac.   P.  2104. 
POLGARDL,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
12  m.  S.S.W.  Stuhlweissenburg ;  with  two  churches,  a  hand 
some  chateau,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  sheep,  wine,  and  wood. 
Pop.  2409. 

POLHORA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Arva, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  141  m.  N.  by  E.  Pesth.  It  is  a  strag 
gling  place,  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  different  articles 
in  wood,  and  a  saline  spring,  which  is  said  to  be  very  effica 
cious  in  scrofulous  affections.  Pop.  1449. 

FOLIA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Ultra  II.,  S.  Nicas- 
tro.  Pop.  1560. 

POLICASTRO,  or  PALEOCASTEO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov. 
Calabria-Ultra  II.,  22  m.  W.N.W.  Cotrone,  once  a  place  of 
importance,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Petilia.  In  1035  it  was  destroyed  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
about  five  centuries  after,  when  again  flourishing,  was  sacked 
by  the  Turks,  a  calamity  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
The  marshes  and  rice-grounds  around  it  render  it  very  un 
healthy.  It  is  now  a  mere  village.  P.400.— 2,  [anc.  Euxentum], 
A  seaport  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  dist.  and  26  m. 
S.  La  Sala,  at  the  extremity  of  a  gulf  of  same  name.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  secure  harbour,  at  which  some 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  a  productive  fishery. 

POLIGNAC,  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Haute-Loire, 
3  m.  N.W.  Puy.  It  is  built  around  a  hill  of  volcanic  breccia, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Polignac.  P.  2134. 
POLIGNANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  20m.  E.S.E. 
Ban,  near  the  Adriatic.  It  has  three  churches,  two  convents, 
and  a  royal  abbey. 

POLIGNY  [Latin,  rolemniacum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Jura,  49  m.  N.W.  Geneva;  and  in  general  clean  and  well  built. 
It  has  a  hotel  de  vil'.e,  an  agricultural  society  and  communal 
college ;  manufactures  of  delftware,  saltpetre,  and  leather ; 
dye-works,  and  saw-mills ;  a  trade  in  corn,  flcur,  good  red 
wine  produced  in  the  district,  brandy,  turnery,  &c.  Near  it 
are  quarries  of  marble  and  alabaster.  Pop.  5661. 

POLILLO,  one  of  the  Philippine  isls.,  off  E.  coast,  isl. 
Luzon  ;  lat.  15°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  1 22°  6'  E.  (R.)  It  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  shape,  about  20  m.  long  by  14  m.  broad ;  has  a 
mountain  of  considerable  height  called  Malolo  ;  several  good 
harbours,  particularly  one  of  its  own  name,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
and  is  very  fertile. 


POLING,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  923  ac.     Pop.  192. 

POLISTINA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I., 
33  m.  N.E.  Reggio,  in  a  healthy  and  fertile  plain  ;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  3700. 

POLITZ,  or  POLICE,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  27  m. 
N.E.  Koniggrlitz.  It  is  very  poorly  built,  and  has  a  church,  a 
townhouse,  and  a  town-school.  It  has  repeatedly  been  almost 
destroyed  by  fire.  Pop.  1399. 

POLITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  9  m.  N.  Stettin.  It 
is  entered  by  four  gates,  has  a  church,  a  poorhouse,  and  a 
trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1907. 

POLIZCKA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  27  m.  S.E. 
Chrudim.  It  is  walled,  flanked  by  19  round  bastions,  entered 
by  four  gates,  well  and  regularly  built ;  and  has  a  handsome 
square,  a  townhouse,  a  statue  of  Maria  Theresa,  two  churches, 
a  high,  a  female  industrial  school,  an  hospital  for  the  poor, 
and  an  infirmary.  Pop.  3666. 

POLIZZI,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  45  m.  S.E.  Palermo. 
Pop.  5300. 

POLKWITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  24  m.  N. 
by  W.  Liegnitz.  It  is  walled,  has  a  court  of  justice,  and 
two  churches.  Pop.  2019. 

POLLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  9  m. 
N.N.W.  La  Sala ;  with  four  churches,  three  monasteries,  and 
a  nunnery.  Pop.  5700. 

POLLARDSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Kildare ;  1250  ac.  P.  234. 

POLLE,  a  vil.  Hanover,  princip.  Calenberg,  1.  bank 
Weser,  38  m.  S.S.W.  Hanover  ;  with  a  church,  manufactures 
of  hosiery,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  coal.  Pop.  1231. 

POLLENZA,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  28  m.  N.E. 
Palma.  It  has  good  and  well-paved  streets,  a  townhouse, 
church,  hospital,  asylum,  prison,  and  primary  schools  ;  a  fine 
Jesuits'  college,  partly  ruinous,  the  church  attached  to  which 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  in  Spain.  The  port  and  bay 
of  Pollenza  are  a  few  miles  N.E.,  defended  by  the  castle  of 
Albercuix.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  tissues,  plain 
cloths,  charcoal  and  soap.  Pop.  6276. 

POLLERSKIRCHEN,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Czaslau,  6  m.  from  Stecken.  It  has  a  church,  castle,  court 
house,  school ;  manufactures  of  potash  and  glass,  a  brewery, 
distillery,  and  several  glass-polishing  mills.  Pop.  959. 

POLLESCHOWITZ,  or  POLESOWICE,  a  market  tn. 
Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Hradisch,  near  Welchrad.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  was  the  first  bishop's  see  formed  in  Moravia. 
Pop.  1676. 

POLLEUR,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  16  m. 
E.S.E.  Liege.  It  has  a  worsted  and  two  fulling  mills,  quar 
ries  of  millstones  and  whetstones,  and  limekilns.  Pop.  1557. 

POLLINCIIOVE,  or  POLLINCKIIOVE,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  on  the  Yser,  27  m.  S.W.  Bruges; 
with  two  breweries,  a  bark,  two  oil  and  five  flour  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1740. 

POLLNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  22  m.  E.S.E.  Koslin, 
1.  bank  Grabow ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  cloth,  seve 
ral  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1444. 

POLLOCK,  or  EASTWOOD,  par.  Scot.  Renfrew.   P.  9243. 

POLLOCKSHAWS,  a  bor.  of  barony,  and  tn.  Scotland, 
co.  Renfrew,  2£  m.  S.W.  Glasgow,  conveniently  situated  on 
the  White  Cart,  and  on  the  Glasgow  and  Ban-head  railway. 
It  has  a  neat  townhouse,  two  Established  and  two  Free 
churches,  a  U.  Presbyterian  and  an  Original  Seceder  church, 
and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel ;  several  schools,  a  number  of  friendly 
societies,  and  an  extensive  public  library.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  employed  in  cotton-spinning,  hand  and  power  - 
loom  silk  and  cotton  weaving,  calico-printing,  fancy  dyeing 
and  bleaching,  all  of  which  are  extensively  carried  on.  P.  6086. 

POLLONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  near  Biella  ;  with  a  square,  and  a  handsome  church. 
Pop.  1653. 

POLLRONE,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny ;  3596  ac.     P.  1819. 

POLLUTRO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  5  m. 
W.N.W.  Il-Vasto,  on  a  steep  rock ;  with  an  hospital.  P.  1300. 

POLLYAN,  or  KEZDI  POLLYAN,  a  vil.  Transylvania, 
50  m.  from  Cronstadt ;  with  a  Greek  church  and  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  1685. 

POLMONT,  par.  Scot.  Stirling,  6  m.  by  2  m.    P.  3764. 

POLNA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  31  m.  S.S.E.  Czaslau  ; 
with  a  deanery  church,  and  two  mills  ;  inhabitants  chiefly  em 
ployed  in  agriculture  and  weaving.  Pop.  4916. 
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POLOCIIIC,  a  riv.,  Central  America,  rises  lat.  13°  35'  N., 
and  Ion.  90°  30'  W.,  in  Guatemala,  dep.  Vera  Paz;  flows  W., 
then  N.E.,  passing  the  towns  of  Coban  and  Cajabon,  then  S., 
then  E.,  and  foils  into  the  Gulf  of  Dulce,  communicating  with 
the  Bay  of  Honduras;  total  course  about  150  m.,  part  of 
which  is  navigable. 

POLOXGI1ERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  about  11  m.  N.N.E.  Saluzzo.  It  is  tole 
rably  well  built ;  has  a  church,  an  old  castle  with  a  square 
tower,  a  sanctuary,  and  a  small  theatre.  Pop.  1728. 

POLONKA,  •  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Gomor, 
r.  bank  Gran,  36  m.  from  Neusohl ;  with  a  handsome  church, 
acidulated  springs,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2293. 

POLOP,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  N.E.  Alicante  ; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school ;  has  seve 
ral  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1902. 

POLOPOS,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
about  40  m.  from  Granada,  near  the  Mediterranean  ;  with  a 
church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  several  dis 
tilleries,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  1630. 

POLOTZK  [anc.  Pdtiscuni] ,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  m. 
W.N.W.  Vitebsk,  r.  bank  Dwina,  and  both  banks  Polotka. 
It  has  some  fortifications  of  no  great  strength,  particularly  a 
castle  somewhat  dilapidated,  which  was  built  by  Stephen 
Bathory,  king  of  Poland,  in  the  16th  century  ;  and  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries,  but  most  of  the  houses  are  old  and 
very  indifferently  built.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are 
the  old  Jesuit  convent  and  college.  It  has  some  trade  in 
flour  and  hemp,  which  is  sent  to  Riga.  Pop.  (1851),  11,131. 

POLPENAZZE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Milan,  prov.  Brescia,  dist.  6  m.  S.  Salo,  on  a  small  lake; 
with  four  auxiliary  churches,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1229. 

POLPEKRO,  a  small  seaport,  England,  co.  Cornwall,  on 
the  steep  rocky  sides  of  a  narrow  valley,  through  which  a 
torrent  falls  into  the  sea,  5  m.  E.  Fowey.  It  has  Indepen 
dent  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  valuable  fishery,  chiefly  of  pil 
chards,  whitings,  plaice,  turbot,  &c. ;  a  harbour,  which  ad 
mits  vessels  of  150  tons  burthen,  and  there  is  some  export  of 
grain,  with  imports  of  coal,  culm,  and  limestone.  Pop.  913. 

POLSCHATEK,  or  POCZATKY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
28  m.  S.E.  Tabor ;  with  a  deanery  church,  an  hospital,  and 
some  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  2561. 

POLSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  3402  ac.     Pop.  943. 

POLTAWA,  or  PULTAWA,  a  gov.  Eussia,  bounded,  N.  by 
Czernigov,  E.  Kharkov,  S.  Ekaterinoslavand  Kherson,  and  W. 
Kiev;  lat.  48°  41'  to  51°  3'  N. ;  Ion.  30°  to  36°  E. ;  greatest 
length,  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  212m.;  greatest  breadth,  145  m.; 
area,  16,000  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  monotonous  flat,  highest  in  the  N.E.,  and  gradually 
declining  to  the  S.W.,  where  the  Dnieper  flows  along  its 
whole  frontier,  and  directly  or  by  its  tributaries,  Sula, 
Piscol,  Vorskla,  and  Orel,  receives  the  drainage  of  all  its  sur 
face.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  and  best-cultivated  por 
tions  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  exports  about  a  fourth  of 
its  whole  produce  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  The  meadows 
are  both  extensive  and  luxuriant,  and  the  breeds  of  the  im 
mense  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  which  graze  there, 
are  in  general  of  a  superior  description.  The  rearing  of  bees 
is  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy ;  some  peasants  have 
100  hives  yielding  prized  honey  of  white  colour.  Both  manu 
factures  and  trade  are  of  very  limited  extent.  The  former 
are  almost  confined  to  woollens,  leather,  saltpetre,  and 
brandy ;  the  latter  consists  chiefly  of  agricultural  produce, 
including  horses  and  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  wool,  honey, 
and  wax.  Education,  nominally  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  university  of  Kharkov,  is  miserably  neglected.  Appa 
rently  not  one  in  1 000  of  the  population  is  at  school.  Poltawa 
is  divided  into  15  districts.  Pop.  (1850),  1,819,500. 

POLTAWA,  or  PULTAWA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov., 
on  the  Poltawa,  445  m.  S.S.W.  Moscow.  It  is  walled,  de 
fended  by  a  citadel  crowning  a  small  height,  which  rises  up 
near  its  centre,  and  has  spacious  and  regular  streets  ;  houses 
generally  of  wood,  though  some  are  of  stone  and  brick.  It  has 
12  churches,  of  which  one  is  a  cathedral ;  a  convent,  and  a 
school  for  cadets.  The  trade,  chiefly  in  cattle,  corn,  hemp, 
and  wax,  is  very  considerable;  and  the  fairs,  three  in  number, 
are  very  important.  Under  its  walls,  in  1709,  Peter  the 
Great,  at  the  head  of  the  Russians,  signally  defeated  the 
Swedes,  under  Charles  XII.  Pop.  (1851),  20,071. 


POLTEN,  or  HIPPOLYT  (ST.),  a  tn.  Lower  Austria, 
!  1.  bank  Trascn,  which  here  divides  into  several  branches, 
I  35  m.  W.  S.W.  Vienna.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  circular  shape, 
has  three  public  squares,  irregular  but  spacious,  clean, and  tolc- 
!  rably  well-paved  streets.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  several 
courts  and  public  offices,  a  cathedral,  and  two  other  churches, 
an  Episcopal  palace,  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Auersperg  and 
of  Count  Kindsmaul ;  a  townhouse,  diocesan  seminary,  a  mili 
tary  academy,  English  female  institute,  superior  high  school, 
burgher  hospital  and  infirmary ;  manufactures  of  plain  anil 
printed  calicoes,  matches  and  earthenware;  paper,  cotton,  and 
other  mills,  tile-works,  dye-works,  and  breweries.  P.  5800. 

POLTIMORE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1710  ac.     Pop.  281. 

POLWARTH.par.  Scot.  Berwick,  3  m.  by  2  m.  P.  331. 

POLY  AN,  (MAG  VAU  and  NEMETII)  ,  two  nearly-contiguous 
vils.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Veszprim,  6  m.  from 
Papa  ;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  wine 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1132. 

POLYANKA  (SZECS),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Zemplin,  on  theToplya,  6  m.  from  Vecse;  with  two  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1048. 

POL  YC  AN  DUO  [anc.  Pholeganclros] ,  an  isl.  Grecian 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  18  m.  E.S.E.  Milo; 
greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  9  m. ;  breadth,  3  m.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  the  ground  generally  stony  and  parched. 
Corn  and  wine  are  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  con 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  same  name  stands 
near  a  rugged  rock,  about  3  m.  from  the  shore. 

POLYNESIA  [Greek,  mxi/,-,  many,  and  KKW;,  an 
island],  the  name  given  to  the  N.E.  and  E.  parts  of  Oceania, 
and  consisting  of  the  numberless  islands  scattered  over  that 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  both  singly  and  in  groups.  Of  the 
latter,  the  principal  arc  the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  Society, 
Navigator,  Friendly,  and  Feejee  islands,  and  the  islands  of 
New  Zealand. 

POLZIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  S.S.W.  Koslin  ; 
with  several  courts  and  offices,  a  church,  an  hospital,  and  a 
bathing  establishment;  manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  wool 
len  stuffs,  waggons,  leather,  and  tobacco,  several  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2994. 

POMARANCE,  or  RH-OMORANCE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tus 
cany,  12  m.  S.E.  Volterra.  It  is  walled ;  has  a  handsome 
church  of  three  naves,  with  some  good  paintings;  a  town- 
house,  with  a  tower ;  an  hospital,  and  theatre.  Pop.  2060. 

POMARICO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and 
1 2  m.  S.  Matera ;  with  a  convent ;  some  good  cotton  is  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5427. 

POMARO,  a  tn.and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  18  m.  S.W. 
Piacenza,  near  the  torrent  Luretta.  It  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  has  a  church,  an  da  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  timber.  P.  21 19. 

POMATA,  a  vil.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  97  m.  W.N.W. 
La  Paz,  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  13,040  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  with  two  churches. 

POMAZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  12  m. 
N.  Pesth;  with  three  churches,  and  a  chateau.  Pop.  2739. 

POMBA  BASIN,  or  BAY,  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on 
E.  coast  Africa,  Mozambique  Channel;  lat.  12°  27'  30"  S. ; 
Ion.  40°  25'  E.  The  entrance,  between  two  rocky  points,  is 
only  1 J  m.  across,  but  the  basin  into  which  it  opens  is  9  m. 
long,  by  6  m.  broad,  and  has  almost  everywhere  sufficient 
water  for  the  largest  ships. 

POMBA  (VILLA  DA),  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
1.  bank  river  of  same  name,  60  m.  E.S.E.  Ouro-Preto;  with 
a  church,  a  townhouse,  and  a  trade  in  sugar,  rum,  and  swine. 
Pop.  dist.,  12,000. 

POMBAL,  two  tns.  Brazil:— 1,  Prov.  and  260  m.  W. 
Parahiba,  on  the  Pianco,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with  the 
Piranhas;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Brazil.  It  has  a  fine  old 
church,  a  handsome  townhouse,  with  prison,  two  primary 
schools,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  dist.,  4000. 
—2,  Prov.  and  140  m.  N.N.W.  Bahia;  with  a  church,  and  a 
primary  school.  Inhabitants,  all  of  Indian  extraction,  culti 
vate  cotton,  but  depend  chiefly  for  subsistence  on  fishing  and 
hunting. 

POMBAL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
near  Leiria;  with  manufactures  of  hats.  Pop.  3634. 

POMBEIRO,  two  places,  Portugal:—!,  A  tn.  and  par., 
prov.  Minho,  near  Guimaraes.  Pop.  786. — 2,  A  tn.  and  par., 
prov.  Beira-Baixa,  near  Cea.  Pop.  1130. 
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POMBIA,  and  VAKAI.LO-POMBIA,  two  nearly-contiguous 
vils.  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont,  div.  Novara,  near  Borgoticino. 
Pombia  is  well  built,  and  has  two  squares,  a  church,  and  the 
ruins  of  two  old  castles.  Pop.  1109. — Varallo-Pombia  has 
a  square,  a  public  walk,  and  several  churches.  Pop.  1973. 

POMERANIA  [German,  Fommern],  a  pro v.  and  duchy 
in  the  N.  part  of  Prussia,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Baltic,  \V.  the 
duchy  of  Meklenburg,  S.  prov.  Brandenburg,  and  E.  West 
Prussia;  area,  9190  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  long  and 
comparatively  narrow  tract  of  country,  stretching  longitudi 
nally  K.  to  W.  The  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  and  is 
lined  by  a  great  number  of  lagoons,  separated  from  the  sea  by 
narrow  belts  of  land,  or  low  sandhills.  The  chief  of  these 
lagoons  are  the  Binnensee,  the  Lebasee,  and  the  Stettiner-haff, 
or  Pommersche-haff.  The  last  forms  the  embouchure  of  the 
Oder,  and  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  three  channels — 
the  Peene,  Swiene,  and  Devenow.  Owing  to  the  general  low- 
ness  of  the  coast,  where  it  is  not  protected  from  the  waves  by 
the  downs  or  low  hills  already  mentioned,  artificial  embank 
ments,  like  those  of  Holland,  become  necessary.  Along  the 
coast  are  a  few  islands,  but  none  of  them,  except  lliigen,  Use- 
dom,  and  Wollin,  are  of  great  extent.  The  interior  is  almost 
a  continuous  flat,  including  considerable  marshy  tracts,  with 
a  very  gradual  inclination  towards  the  Baltic,  by  which  all  its 
drainage  is  received.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oder, 
Persantc,  and  Stolpe.  The  soil  on  the  whole  is  sandy  and  in 
different;  still  there  are  many  rich  alluvial  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  producing  a  surplus 
of  grain  for  export.  Much  of  what  is  thus  exported  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  the  Pomeranian  wheat  is  well  known  in  the 
English  market,  where  it  often  commands  the  highest  price. 
The  domestic  animals  are  numerous,  and  of  tolerably  good 
breeds:  those  which  appear  to  attract  most  attention  are  sheep 
and  swine.  The  forests  are  of  large  extent,  and  well  supplied 
with  game.  Fish  also  are  abundant.  The  only  minerals  of 
any  consequence  are  a  little  iron,  salt,  and  alum.  Manufac 
tures  early  made  considerable  progress,  inconsequence  of  the 
influx  of  French  refugees,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and 
other  fabrics.  The  possession  of  the  Oder  enables  the  pro 
vince  to  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  general  and  tran 
sit.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  cattle,  wood,  wool,  wax, 

and  fish;  the  principal  imports  are  wine,  cotton  goods,  coffee,  J  in  1775,  and  have  been  perseveringly  continued,  till  about  a 
sugar,  and  other  articles  of  colonial  produce.  Pomerania  third  of  the  whole  area  has  been  exposed.  The  walls,  about 
appears  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Goths,  Vandals,  j  20  ft.  high,  and  20  ft.  thick,  and  faced  within  and  without 


wall  Bay  and  Scapa  Flow,  not  more  than  2^  in.  It  is  extremely 
irregular  in  shape,  and  on  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  which  is 
nearly  continuous,  is  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks ; 
among  which,  after  the  two  already  mentioned,  the  largest  are 
Inganess  Bay,  Deer  Sound,  Holm  Sound,  and  another  on  the 
S.W.  entering  from  Hoy  Mouth,  and  communicating  by  a 
very  narrow  strait  with  a  large  and  beautiful  expanse  called 
the  Loch  of  Stennis.  The  coast  is  bold  and  elevated  on  the 
N.W-  and  W.,  particularly  the  latter,  on  which  the  waves 
often  break  with  tremendous  fury,  and  shipwrecks  are  not  un- 
frequent.  Here,  and  in  other  parts,  the  action  of  the  water 
has  produced  several  remarkable  caverns.  The  general  slope 
is  eastward,  and  in  that  direction  the  beach  often  becomes  low 
and  sandy.  The  interior  is  well  diversified  with  hills,  valleys, 
and  lakes,  but  wants  the  beauty  which  woods  would  give  it, 
though  in  many  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  considerable 
plantations  have  recently  been  made.  The  loftier  summits 
do  not  average  above  400  ft.,  but  Wart  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Orphir,  rises  to  the  height  of  about  700  ft.  Almost  all  the 
rocks  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone  formation,  and  in  some 
places  are  rich  in  remarkable  fossil  fishes.  They  are  often 
intersected  by  whinstone  dikes.  Granite  forms  a  chain  of 
moderate  hills,  extending  N.  from  the  shore  of  Stromness, 
and  terminating  in  a  bold  precipice  on  the  W.  coast.  Many 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  heath,  but  several  of  them  are 
clothed  with  grass,  yielding  good  pasture.  In  the  valleys  a 
loamy  soil,  of  good  quality,  occurs ;  and  both  in  them  and 
the  lowlands  near  the  shore,  there  is  a  considerable  extent 
both  of  arable  and  meadow  land.  The  principal  crops  are 
oats,  beans,  and  bear.  Improved  breeds  of  sheep  have  been 
introduced,  and  large  herds  of  swine  are  fed  on  the  commons. 
Fish  of  almost  all  the  kinds  common  in  Scotland,  abound  on 
the  coasts.  The  capital  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  the  county, 
is  Kirkwall.  The  other  principal  town  is  Stromness.  Pop. 


16,757. 

POMPEII,  or  POMFEIA,  an  ancient  tn.  Italy,  about  1  m. 
from  the  gulf,  and  14  m.  S.E.  from  the  city  of  Naples,  at 
the  S.  foot,  and  5  m.  S.  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  by  an 
eruption  of  which  it  was  completely  entombed,  A.D.  79.  It 
had  remained  thus  buried,  and  almost  forgotten,  for  nearly  17 
centuries,  when  it  was  accidentally  discovered  by  peasants 
engaged  in  cutting  a  ditch.  Excavations  were  commenced 


and  Slaves.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is  in  1140.  It 
long  remained  an  independent  duchy,  and  was  of  much 
larger  extent  than  at  present.  In  1637,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  ducal  family,  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburg  claimed 
possession,  but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  Sweden.  On  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.  the  electoral  house  again  claimed  pos 
session,  and  the  whole  was  formally  ceded  to  it  except  a  part, 
which  received  the  name  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  This  part 
having  been  ceded  to  Denmark,  was  by  it  given  up  in  exchange 
for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  to  Prussia,  to  which  the  whole 
of  Pomerania  now  belongs.  For  administrative  purposes,  it 
is  divided  into  three  governments  (Regierungs-bezirken),  Stet 
tin,  Koslin.  and  Stralsund.  Pop.  (1846),  1,164,073. 

POMEROON,  a  river,  British  Guiana,  which,  after  a  tor 
tuous  N.  course,  enters  the  Atlantic  35  m.  N.W.  the  estuary 
of  the  Essequibo. 

POMEROY,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  9  m. 
N.W.  Dungannon;  with  a  K.  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Seceder 
meeting-house.  Area  of  par.,  15,951  ac.  Pop.  7044;  vil.  505. 

POMFRET,  a  market  tn.  England.     See  POOTFFRACT. 

POMIGLIANO  iV  ARCO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  7  m. 
E.N.E.  Naples;  with  two  churches.  It  was  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  French  under  Charles  VIII.,  for  having  remained 
faithful  to  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  Pop.  4700. 

POMMEROEUL,avil.andcom.  Belgium, prov.  Hainaut, 
on  the  Haine,  llm.  W.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  soap, 
refined  salt,  and  leather;  a  brewery,  two  oil  and  two  flour 
mills.  Pop.  1734. 

POMONA,  or  MAINLAND,  an  isl.  Scotland,  the  largest  of 
the  Orkney  group,  open  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  and  E.,  but 
separated  by  channels  from  Kowsa,  Shapinsha,  &c.,  on  the 
N.;  and  from  Hoy,  South  Eonaldsha,  £c.,  on  the  S.;  greatest 


with  blocks  of  lava,  have  been  traced  throughout,  so  as  to  show 
that  the  city  was  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  with  a  longer  dia 
meter  of  about  three-quarters,  and  a  shorter  diameter  of  about 
half  a  mile,  and  thus  covered  an  area  of  160  acres.  The  walls 
were  pierced  with  six  gates,  and  flanked  with  lofty  towers ;  the 
streets  are  generally  from  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad,  one-third  of 
which  is  occupied  by  side  pavements,  though  one  street,  called 
the  Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  has  a  central  width  of  28  ft., 
with  two  side  pavements,  each  six  ft.,  making  the  whole 
width  40  ft. ;  and  the  houses,  frequently  only  of  one,  and  sel 
dom  of  more  than  two  stories,  when  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  whole  area  of  the  town,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  streets, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  population  may  have  amounted  to 
20,000  or  25,000.  The  excavations  of  Pompeii  derive  their 
chief  interest  from  the  light  which  they  have  thrown  on  tho 
domestic  life  and  manners  of  the  Romans. 

POMPONESCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Mantua,  dist.  and  3  m.  E.  Viadana,  1.  bank  Po;  an  ancient 
place;  with  a  considerable  trade  in  dressed  skins,  and  in  linen 
and  hempen  cloth.  Pop.  2100. 

PONANY,  a  seaport  tn.  India.     See  PANIANY. 

PONDERANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  near  Biella;  once  defended  by  a  strong  castle. 
It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1513. 

PONDICHERRY  [French,  PondicJimi],  a  tn.,  cap.  of 
the  French  possessions  in  Hindoostan,  E.  or  Coromandel  const, 
85  m.  S.  by  W.  Madras ;  lat.  1 1°  55'  41"  N. ;  Ion.  79°  51'  46"  E. 
Its  territory  is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  the  British 
dist.  South  Arcot.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  con 
sists  of  two  divisions,  separated  by  a  canal.  The  'White 
Town,' or  European  quarter,  on  the  E.,  facing  the  sea,  is  very 
regularly  laid  out;  contains  a  spacious  square,  in  which  is  the 


length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  23  m.;  breadth,  where  greatest,  about    government-house,  handsome  planted  boulevards,  and  between 
15  m.,  but  when  penetrated  from  opposite  directions  by  Kirk-    400  and  500  well-built  houses,  stuccoed  white  or  yellov 
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mostly  with  terraces  on  their  summits,  and  furnished  with  a 
colonnade  below.  The  'Black  Town,'  or  native  quarter,  on 
the  W.,  beyond  the  canal,  contains  about  8800  houses  or  huts, 
of  brick  or  earth,  and  a  few  pagodas.  Its  streets  are  broad, 
and  shaded  by  palm  trees,  but  as  usual  with  Hindoo  towns,  it 
is  filthy.  A  large  bazaar,  two  churches,  a  lighthouse,  a  public 
library,  college  for  European  children,  several  other  public 
schools,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  government  pawn-bank,  are 
the  chief  edifices  and  institutions.  The  fortifications,  formerly 
strong,  were  destroyed  during  the  war  with  the  British,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  are  not  to  be  rebuilt,  nor  is 
Pondicherry  to  be  garrisoned  by  a  native  French  force.  The 
authority  of  the  governor  extends  over  all  the  French  posses 
sions  in  Asia.  The  territory  around  the  town,  5  m.  in 
length,  N.  to  S.,  by  4  in.  in  breadth,  is  partly  watered  by  the 
Gingee  river,  but  is  not  very  fertile:  some  rice,  indigo,  to 
bacco,  betel,  cotton,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  raised;  which,  with 
guinees,  or  fine  cotton  cloths  dyed  blue,  India  handkerchiefs, 
and  cotton  yarn,  form  the  chief  exports;  the  total  value  of 
which  in  1842  amounted  to  £117,611.  The  imports  in  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £124,859  in  value.  The  trade  is  de 
clining,  there  being  no  harbour,  but  only  a  roadstead,  on 
which  the  surf  beats  almost  as  strongly  as  at  Madras.  The 
settlement  was  purchased  by  the  French  from  the  Bejapoor 
rajah  in  1672,  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1761,  1778,  1793, 
and  1803.  Pop.  of  territory  (1849),  81,154;  town,  about 
40,000.— (Bengal  Gazetteer,  1841;  Hep.  on  Central  Div.  of 
Madras  Presid.;  Haussman's  Voyage  en  Chine,  &c.) 

PONFERRADA,atn.  Spain,  prov.  and  57  m.  W.  Leon, 
girdled  by  the  rivers  Sil  and  Boeza.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  former  is  a  large  suburb,  connected  with  the  town  by  a 
bridge  of  one  arch.  On  1.  bank  Boeza  is  another  suburb,  also 
communicating  with  the  town  by  means  of  a  bridge.  The 
streets  are  regular,  clean,  but  rather  narrow ;  two  of  the  squares 
are  provided  with  flagged  arcades.  It  has  a  handsome  but 
incommodious  townhouse,  two  elementary  schools,  a  general 
hospital,  and  a  foundling  hospital  maintaining  205  children; 
a  theatre,  a  Franciscan  nunnery,  four  churches,  and  a  chapel; 
two  tanneries,  and  four  potteries.  Pop.  4221. 

PONG-,  or  BONO,  a  prov.  Burmese  dominions ;  lat.  26°  to 
27°  N. ;  Ion.  96°  to  99°  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by  Tibet,  E.  the 
Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  and  W.  Upper  Assam;  chief 
town,  Moonkhom. 

PONGAS,  or  PONOO,  a  river,  W.  Africa,  Senegambia; 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  several  mouths,  near  lat.  10°  N. ;  Ion. 
14°  W.  The  mud  bar  entrance  is  practicable  at  high  water 
for  vessels  drawing  12  or  14  ft. 

PONIKLA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  27  m.  N.E.  Bid 
schow,  1.  bank  Iser ;  with  a  church,  and  some  manufactures 
of  linen.  Near  it  iron  is  worked.  Pop.  1599. 

PONORGO,  a  tn.  Java,  prov.  Madioen,  92  m.  S.E.  Sa- 
marang ;  with  an  extensive  school,  in  which  a  large  number 
of  youths  are  taught  Mahometanism  and  Buddhism. 

PONS,  several  places,  France,  particularly:—!,  [Latin, 
Ponies],  A  tn.,  dep.  Charente-Inferieure,  15  m.  S.S.E.  Saintes, 
1.  bank  Seigne,  here  crossed  by  three  bridges;  on  a  hill, 
crowned  by  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  with  a  lofty  tower 
now  used  as  a  prison.  It  has  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school. 
Pop.  2725.— 2,  (St.,  or  St.  Ponsde  Tlwmieres),  [Latin,  Fanum 
Pontii  Tomeriarum],  Dep.  Herault,  58  m.  W.S.W.  Montpelier, 
r.  bank  Jaur,  which  propels  a  considerable  number  of  mills. 
Its  houses  and  church  are  built  of  variegated  marble  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  has  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  second 
ary  ecclesiastical  school,  communal  college,  and  agricultural 
society  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  leather, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  3780. 

PON8AOOO,  formerly  PONTE  DI  SACCO,  a  tn.  Tuscany, 
16  in.  S.S.E.  Pisa,  r.  bank  Cascina,  here  crossed  by  an  an 
cient  bridge.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  two  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  P.  2558. 

PONSONBY,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  22C5  ac.     P.  190. 

PONT,  numerous  towns,  France,  particularly: — 1,  (-<i- 
Mousson},  [Latin,  Montioni  Pons],  Atn.,dep.  Meurthe,  16m. 
N.W.  Nancy,  on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It 
lias  a  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  one  of  the  houses  of 
which,  called  the  House  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  has  a  re 
markably  curious  facade,  adorned  with  ancient  sculptures; 
also  a  fine  Gothic  parish  church  of  the  13th  century  ;  hotel  de 
villc,  cavalry  barracks,  hospital,  and  the  old  Abbey  of  St. 


Mary,  now  converted  into  a  seminary;  a  secondary  ecclesias 
tical  school,  and  a  communal  college.  Manufactures  of  em 
broidery,  coarse  woollens,  earthenware,  leather,  refined  sugar, 
beer,  and  vinegar;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  fit- 
planks,  &c.  Duroc,  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  marshals, 
was  born  here.  Pop.  6S74. — 2,  (-Audemcr),  A  tn.,  dep.  Eure, 
1.  bank  liille,  which  hero  begins  to  be  navigable,  38  m.  N.W. 
Evreux.  It  is  walled,  regularly  and  well  built;  and  once  had 
a  castle,  in  one  of  the  sieges  of  which,  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
14th  century,  cannon  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  France. 
The  only  building  deserving  of  notice,  is  the  old  church  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Pre"s,  now  used  as  a  tannery.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  leather,  the  number  of  tanneries  being  40. 
The  other  manufactures  are  glue,  hosiery,  and  the  hardware 
used  in  saddlery.  The  trade  is  in  leather,  corn,  cider,  flax, 
thread,  &c.  Pop.  6359.— 3,  (-Croix],  A  tn.,  dep.  Finistere, 
18  m.  W.S.W.  Quimper,  on  a  crumbling  cliff,  about  300  ft. 
above,  and  washed  by  the  sea;  poorly  built,  with  steep, 
ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets.  Pop.  1416. — 4,  (-de  Beauvoisin], 
A  tn.,  dup.  Isere,  on  the  Guiers,  here  spanned  by  a  bold 
bridge  of  a  single  arch,  the  middle  of  which  forms  the  boun 
dary  between  France  and  Savoy,  24  m.  N.  Grenoble.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  Savoy  side.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  hempen  twine,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  hemp.  Pop.  1949. — 5,  (-de  Vaux),  A  tn.,  dep.  Ain, 
20  m.  N.W.  Bourg-en-Bresse,  r.  bank  Keyssouse.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  earthenware,  and  leather;  and  a 
trade  in  grain,  flour,  wine,  hemp,  thread,  poultry,  horses,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  2896.— 6,  (du- Chateau],  A  tn.,  dep.  Puy-de- 
Doine,  6  m.  E.N.E.  Clermont-Ferrand,  1.  bank  Allier,  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  basaltic  bridge,  722  ft.  long.  In  the  be 
ginning  of  the  12th  century  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Limagne,  but  the  most  conspicuous  object  now  is  a  chateau, 
situated  on  a  height  above  the  river.  The  port  of  the  town 
is  used  by  the  whole  department,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine,  hemp,  animal  charcoal,  coal,  apples,  wood,  millstones, 
clogs,  &c.  Pop.  3621.— 7,  (-VAbbe),  A  small  tn.  and  seaport, 
dep.  Finistere,  12  m.  S.W.  Quimper,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
creek,  which  forms  a  well-frequented  harbour.  It  has  the  re 
mains  of  a  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of  which  is  now  used  as  the 
townhouse;  manufactures  of  linen;  and  a  trade  in  grain,  pota 
toes,  honey,  wine,  &c.  Pop.  2641.— 8,  (V Eveque] ,  A  tn.,  dep. 
Calvados,  at  the  junction  of  the  Touques  and  Calonne,  26  m. 
E.N.E.  Caen.  It  has  a  good  courthouse  and  prison  ;  manufac 
tures  of  lace ;  and  a  trade  in  cider,  cheese,  butter,  brandy,  cattle, 
wood,  &c.  William  the  Conqueror  assembled  here  the  states 
which  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  England.  Pop.  191 1.— 9, 
(•St.  Maxence),  A  tn.,  dep.  Oise,  7  m.  N.  Senlis,  on  the  Oise, 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  has  three  good  squares,  in  one 
of  which  the  church  stands  ;  manufactures  of  clogs  and  leather, 
several  works  for  melting  tallow,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  2282.— 10,  (-St.  Esprit),  [Latin,  Planasia], 
A  tn.,  dep.  Gard,  r.  bank  llhone,  32  m.  N.E.  Nismes.  It  is 
in  general  ill  built ;  has  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  a  citadel, 
built  by  Louis  XIII.,  to  curb  the  Protestants.  The  most  re 
markable  object  is  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  said  to  be  the 
largest  stone  bridge  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in  1265, 
and  was  45  years  in  building.  It  consists  of  26  arches,  irre 
gular  in  size,  the  largest  having  an  opening  of  108  ft.,  and  is 
17  ft.  wide  and  2717  ft.  long.  It  has  a  good  harbour;  and 
the  trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  silk  is  considerable.  Pop. 
4164.— 11,  (-Pont-sur- Yonne),  A  tn.,  dep.  Yonne,  7  m.  N.W. 
Sens,  on  the  Yonne,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  a  kind  of  tiles, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy  tiles.  Pop.  1810. 

PONT,  or  PONTE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  16  in.  W.S.W.  Ivrea.  It  has  a  court  of  justice, 
two  towers,  and  a  castellated  gate,  the  only  remains  of  its 
ancient  fortifications;  two  very  ancient  parish  churches;  a 
worsted-mill,  and  quarries  of  white  marble.  Pop.  4138. 

PONT-A-CELLES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  llainaut, 
22  m.  E.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  nails;  a  distillery, 
three  breweries,  two  tanneries,  several  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1743. 

PONT-DE-AiiMKNTEiiA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  N.N.E.  Tarragona  ;  with  a  church,  and  courthouse; 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cotton  twist,  and  worsted ;  a 
distillery,  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1400. 

PONT  UE-CAMAKES,  a  tn.  France.     See  CAMAUKS. 


PONTA  DO-CAJU 
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PONT  A- DO-CAJU,  a  sandy  promontory,  Brazil,  which 
projects  into  the  Bay  of  Nitherohi,  about  4  m.  N.W.  Eio  de- 
Janeiro.  An  imperial  palace,  admired  for  the  simplicity  of 
its  architecture,  has  been  built  upon  it ;  and  many  citizens  of 
the  capital  have  fine  villas  here. 

PONTA- VEEDE,  or  PONTA-DE-JAKAOUA,  a  promontory, 
Brazil,  prov.  Alagoas,  having  the  port  of  Pajussara  on  its  N. 
and  that  of  Jaragua  on  its  S.  side.  The  sea  breaks  upon  it 
with  great  fury,  but  about  a  mile  outside  of  it  the  depth  is  11 
fathoms. 

PONTACQ,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Basses- Pyrc'ne'es,  15  in. 
S.E.  Pau;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  vinegar,  and 
leather;  and  a  trade  in  leather,  wool,  and  salt  provisions. 
Pop.  2039. 

PONTAFEL,  a  vil.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle  Villach,  "in 
a  narrow  pass  on  the  Fella,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which, 
by  a  tower  built  upon  it,  marks  the  boundary  between  Italy 
and  Illyria,  and  communicates  with  the  village  of  Pontebba. 
It  has  a  blast-furnace.  Pop.  1427. 

PONTA1PRKT,  a  tn.  Siam.     Sec  CAMBODIA. 

PONTARLIER  [Latin,  Pom  Arleius],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Doubs,  at  the  foot  of  the  second  chain  of  the  Jura, 
2716  ft.  above  sea-level,  28  m.  S.E.  Besanson.  It  is  regu 
larly  built ;  has  straight  and  well-cleaned  streets,  lined  by 
handsome  houses ;  a  cavalry  barrack,  college,  hospital,  mar 
ket-hall,  townhouse,  public  library,  and  a  fine  promenade ; 
a  court  of  first  resort,  and  a  communal  college ;  manufactures 
of  turnery,  scythes,  and  different  implements ;  a  blast  and  a 
refining  furnace,  several  forges,  a  copper  smithy,  a  paper,  and 
saw  mills ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wormwood,  cherry 
brandy,  cheese  in  imitation  of  Gruyere,  cattle  and  horses, 
clock-work,  timber,  marble,  gypsum,  &c.  Pop.  4503. 

PONTASSIEVE,  or  PONTE-A- SIEVE,  a  tn.  Tuscany, 
12  m.  E.  Florence,  on  the  Sieve,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge ; 
with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  an  old  castle ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  oil,  and  silk.  Pop.  1780. 

PONTCHARRA,  a  vil.  Franco,  dep.  Isere,  23  m.  N.W. 
Grenoble.  Near  this  village,  Lesdiguiercs,  in  1591,  at  the 
head  of  5700  French,  defeated  an  army  of  14,000  men,  be 
longing  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Near  it  is  the  chateau,  where 
the  celebrated  Bayard  was  born.  Pop.  1760. 

PONTCJIARTRAIN,  a  lake,  U.  States  of  America, 
Louisiana,  a  few  miles  N.  New  Orleans,  communicating  with 
Lake  Maurepas  on  the  W.,  with  Lake  Borgue  on  the  E.,  and 
with  New  Orleans  on  the  S.,  through  St.  John's  bayou  and  a 
canal;  length,  40  m. ;  breadth,  25  m. ;  depth,  9  ft.  to  18  ft. 
On  the  N.  it  receives  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Tangipaha 
and  the  Tchefuncte,  are  the  most  considerable. 

PONTCHY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  dep.  Savoy, 
prov.  Faucigny,  near  Bonneville,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1099. 

PONTE,  numerous  places,  Austrian  Italy,  particularly: 
—1,  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  6  m.  N.E.  Sondrio,  r.  bank 
Adda,  in  a  district  covered  with  vineyards.  Pop.  2738. — 2,  (-al 
Lambro),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Como,  3  m.  N.  L'Erba,  on 
the  Lambro,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge;  with  a  church,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and  some  silk-mills. 
Pop.  871. — 3,  (-di  Legno),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  30  m. 
N.E.  Bergamo;  with  four  churches;  a  tannery,  saw-mill, 
smelting-furnace ;  and  some  trade  in  salted  provisions.  P.  1690. 
— 4,  (-San  Pietro),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  5  m.  E.  by  S. 
Bergamo,  1.  bank  Brembo,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  is  well 
built ;  has  a  church,  five  chapels ;  several  dye-works,  tanneries, 
tile-works,  limekilns,  a  manufactory  of  crystal,  and  a  consider 
able  transit  trade.  Pop.  1095.— 5,  (-Vico),  See  PONTEVICO. 

PONTE,  several  places,  Portugal,  particularly:—!,  (-do 
Lima),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Minho,  on  the  Lima,  here  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  bridge.  It  is  very  well  built;  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  weaving  linen  and  spinning  flax.  Pop. 
1950. — 2,  (-du  7>Vm:a),Atn.andpar.,  prov.  Minho,  near  Pontc- 
do-Liina,  on  the  Lima,  here  crossed  by  an  excellent  stone 
bridge.  Pop.  800.— 3,  (-de  Sor),  A  vil.  and  par.,  prov.  Alem- 
tejo,  34  m.  W.S.W.  Portalegre,  on  the  Sor.  Its  houses  are 
regularly  built,  and  its  streets  tolerably  wide.  Pop.  1523. 

PONTE-Coitvo,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  20  m. 
S.E.  Frosinone,  in  an  isolated  territory,  inclosed  within  the 
Neapolitan  prov.,  Lavoro,  1.  bank  Garigliano.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop;  and  has  a  castle,  a  cathedral,  and  six  other 
churches.  Pop.  5200. 


PONTE-DE-PiNHEiRO,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.,  and  26  m.  N.E. 
Eio-de-  Janeiro,  1.  bank  Maeacu.  It  has  an  important  trade  in 
wood  and  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  shipped 
here  for  Eio-de-Janeiro. 

PONTE-DELGADO,  a  tn.  S.  side,  isl.  St.  Michael,  one 
of  the  Azores ;  lat.  37°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  25°  36'  W.  It  is  de 
fended  on  the  sea-side,  W.  by  the  castle  of  St.  Braz,  which 
can  mount  90  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  about  3  m.  to  the  E.,  by 
the  forts  of  San  Pedro  and  Eosto  de  Cab.  It  is  built  witli 
considerable  regularity,  and  the  houses  have  a  substantial  and 
cheerful  appearance,  but  the  streets  are  wretchedly  paved. 
The  principal  buildings  are  six  churches,  eight  monasteries, 
and  four  convents,  now  suppressed,  and  a  neat  English  chapel. 
The  anchorage  in  the  roadstead  has  both  a  bad  bottom,  and  is 
much  exposed ;  and  the  harbour  is  so  shallow,  that  vessels 
require  to  be  loaded  by  means  of  small  craft ;  but  still  the 
trade  is  considerable.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
of  whom  a  considerable  number  are  here  resident,  including 
a  consul.  The  chief  exports  are  wheat,  maize,  and  oranges; 
and  the  imports,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  hardware,  &c.  The 
manners  of  the  native  inhabitants  are  very  voluptuous,  and 
morals  are  at  a  very  low  ebb.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  this 
was  the  number  of  nunneries  and  monasteries,  in  which  the 
inmates  were  not  careful  to  preserve  even  the  semblance  of 
virtue.  Pop.  22,000. 

PONTE-DELL'-Or,Lio,  a  tn.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and 
15m.  S.  Piacenza,  r.  bank  Nure,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  eight  arches.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  a 
primary  school ;  a  copper,  two  iron,  and  two  paper  mills,  and 
a  millstone  quarry.  Pop.  3578. 

PONTE  -  DO -Ilio- VERDE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  15  m.  N.E.  Campanha,  on  the  Eio  Verde; 
with  a  parish  church,  and  a  primary  school. 

PONTEBBA,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. 
Friuli,  r.  bank  Fella ;  with  a  church ;  and  three  mills. 
Pop.  1400. 

PONTEDRA,  or  PONTADERA,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  14  m.  E. 
Pisa,  1.  bank  Era,  here  crossed  by  a  marble  bridge.  It  is  well 
and  regularly  built;  has  two  churches  and  an  hospital;  manu 
factures  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  cordage,  shuttles ;  dye- 
works,  tanneries,  numerous  limekilns ;  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
hemp,  flax,  and  wine.  Pop.  5447. 

PONTEFRACT,  or  POMFUET,  a  parliamentary  and  manu 
facturing  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  24  m.  S.S.W. 
York,  on  a  height  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  Aire 
and  Calder,  and  on  the  Wakefield,  Pontefract  and  Goole  rail 
way.  It  consists  of  spacious  streets,  and  houses  mostly  well 
built  of  brick,  and  has  a  few  remains  of  a  celebrated  old  castle, 
which  stood  on  a  commanding  height,  figures  much  in  early 
history,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Eichard  II.,  and 
several  other  atrocities ;  two  parish  churches,  one  of  them 
very  ancient,  and  forming  a  very  conspicuous  object,  both 
from  its  tower  and  its  elevated  site ;  Independent,  Primitive 
and  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Friends',  and  E.  Catholic  chapels ; 
a  handsome  townhall,  courthouse,  free,  grammar,  British, 
national,  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  subscription 
library,  dispensary,  poorhouse,  and  several  hospitals.  The 
manufactures  include  hats,  iron  and  brass  castings,  earthen 
ware,  bricks  and  tiles  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  numerous 
flour-mills,  productive  coal-mines,  and  extensive  gardens  and 
nurseries,  partly  employed  in  growing  liquorice,  which  is 
largely  manufactured  on  the  spot.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
liquorice,  malt,  for  which  there  are  several  extensive  estab 
lishments;  and  corn,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sold  in  the 
weekly  market.  Pontefract  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  four 
aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors,  and  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  11,515. 

PONTELAND,par.Eng.  Northumb.;  10,073 ac.  P.  1137. 
PONTELANDOLFO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  20  m. 
S.  Campobasso.   It  is  walled ;  has  four  churches,  one  of  which 
is  collegiate,  and  an  hospital.     Pop.  4259. 

PONTENURE,a  tn.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  6  m. 
S.E.  Piacenza,  near  the  Nure,  here  crossed  bya  modern  bridge 
of  five  arches.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  has  a  court  of 
justice  and  a  primary  school.  Pop.  2750. 

PONTESBURY,  par  Eng.  Salop;  10,667  ac.    P.  3363. 
PONTESTURA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  25  m. 
N.W.  Alessandria,  r.  bank  Po  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  hand 
some  parish  church,  two  oratories,  and  a  school.     Pop.  1841. 


PONTEVEDRA 


PONTYPOOL 


PONTEVEDUA,  a  maritime  prov.  Spain,  Galicia, 
bounded,  N.E.  by  prov.  Lugo,  E.  Orense,  S.  by  Portugal, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  area,  2822  sq.  m.  This  province  is 
not  only  the  most  populous  in  Galicia,  but  it  is  also  superior 
both  in  soil  and  climate.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Arnego, 
Umia,  Lerez.  and  Octaven,  and  the  Minho  forms  its  S.  boun 
dary  with  Portugal.  It  is  not  rich  in  minerals,  the  only 
mines  in  operation  being  two  of  tin.  The  productions  of  the 
soil  consist  chiefly  of  maize,  rye,  wheat,  and  millet,  besides 
delicious  fruits,  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  chestnuts,  honey, 
potatoes,  leguminous  plants,  flax,  and  horned  cattle  in  great 
numbers ;  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  also  reared ; 
and  the  swine,  which  are  fed  on  maize,  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  delicacy.  The  coasts  abound  with  fish,  especially  sar 
dines,  which  form  a  source  of  great  riches.  Besides  flour- 
mills,  there  are  manufactures  of  leather,  earthenware,  coarse 
woollen  hats,  linen,  paper,  tiles,  and  soap;  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  sailors  and  masons,  the  latter  being  employed 
iu  1'ortugal  and  Castile,  as  well  as  Galicia.  Pop.  420,000. 

PONTEVEDRA  [Latin,  DnoPont,'s],atn.  Spain, Galicia, 
cap.  above  prov.,  240  m.  W.N.W.  Madrid,  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Lerez,  Alba,  and  Tormes,  at 
a  short  distance  from  their  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  Bay  of  Pontevedra;  lat.  42°  26'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  34'  W.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  high  old  wall,  2600  yards  in  circuit,  and 
is  entered  by  four  large  gates.  On  the  N.  a  handsome  bridge 
of  12  arches  spans  the  Lerez,  and  beside  it  are  two  wharfs 
and  the  prison.  The  houses  are  built  of  granite,  spacious, 
and  generally  twostories  high;  and  the  streets  are  broad,  paved, 
and  clean.  Some  of  the  squares  have  colonnades,  and  are 
used  as  market-places.  It  has  a  barrack,  a  Franciscan  con 
vent,  where  the  provincial  courts  are  held,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  position,  has  been  used  as  a  cita 
del  ;  a  normal  and  other  schools,  an  hospital,  two  churches, 
one  of  which,  St.  Maria's,  a  Gothic  structure,  is  a  master 
piece  of  its  kind.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture,  though  a  few  are  fishermen,  and  there  are  some 
tanneries  and  flour-mills.  Iron,  wine,  kidney-beans,  and 
hides  are  exported.  Pontevedra  was  ruined  in  1809  by  the 
constant  transit  of  French  troops,  who  sacked  it  repeatedly. 
Gregorio  Hernandez,  the  sculptor,  was  born  here.  P.  4141. 
PONTEV1CO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
21m.  from  Brescia,  near  r.  bank  Oglio,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stroma.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
once  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  which  still  exists  in  a  dilapi 
dated  state ;  contains  many  good  houses,  and  carries  on  an 
important  trade,  chiefly  in  corn  and  wine,  being  an  emporium 
for  the  traffic  of  Brescia  and  its  valleys,  which  here  finds  an 
outlet  by  the  navigable  Oglio.  Pop.  5602. 

PONTFAEN,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke ;  695  ac.     P.  41. 
PONTIAC,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Michigan,  on  the  Clinton, 
28  m.  N.W.  Detroit ;  with  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  a  church,  seve 
ral  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  and  two  printing  offices.    P.  1000. 
PONTIANAK,  a  tn.,  W.  coast,  Borneo,  on  both  sides  the 
Pontianak,  cap.  Dutch  prov.  and  kingdom  of  its  name,  almost 
on  the  equator;  Ion.  109°  20'  E.     It  has  some  trade  in  gold 

dust  and  birds'-nests. The  TUOVINCE  extends  along  the  W. 

coast  of  the  island,  from  the  frontier  of  Sambas;  lat  0°  30'N., 
to  lat.  3°  S.;  and  includes  the  districts  or  states  of  Mampawa, 
Landak,  Tayang,  Succadana,  &c. ;  on  its  coast  are  numerous 
islands.  It  is  watered  by  the  Sintang,  Pontianak,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams;  and  in  Its  N.  part  has  a  large  lake,  named  Male- 
yoe  or  Malaju.  It  produces  pepper,  sago,  rice,  rattans,  sugar, 
oil,  wax,  birds'-nests,  diamonds,  and  gold,  of  which  last  there 
are  several  rich  mines.  Some  cotton  and  silk  stuffs  are 
made  by  the  Bugis;  and  opium,  rice,  salt,  linen,  and  Chinese 

wares,  are  imported. The  KINGDOM  is  now  limited  to  th 

delta  of  the  river  Pontianak.     It  is  marshy  and  damp,  and 

the  temperature  ranges  from  84°  to  89°  Fah. The  KIVER 

rises  partly  in  lake  Maleyoe,  and  partly  in  a  stream  flowing 
from  a  mountain  range  near  the  centre  of  the  island.     It 
flows  W.S.W.,  in  a  very  crooked  course,  past  the  chief  tow 
of  the  small  states  of  Salat,  Selimbauw,  Sintang,  Sekadc 
Sangoei,  Miliouw,  ai.d  Tayang,  and  falls  into  the  sea  along 
with  the  Simpang  and  Sintang,  by  nine  mouths ;  total  direcl 
course,  about  340  m. 

PONTICELLI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  and  4  m 
E.Naples;  inhabitants  cultivate  kitchen-gardens.     P.  5081. 
PONTIFICAL  STATES.     See  PAI-AL  STATES. 


PONTINE  MAKSIIES  [Italian,  Paludl-Pontine;  Latin, 
''omptlncB  Paludes  ;  French,  Alarm's- Puntins],  an  extensive 
ract,  Papal  States,  forming  the  S.W.  part  of  dcleg.  Frosi- 
lone,  stretching,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  from  the  village  of  Ponte  to 
Perracina  for  24  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  7  m. ; 
rea,  about  80  sq.  m.  They  existed  during  the  time  of  the 
iomans,  who,  by  the  construction  of  the  Appian  way  which 
raverses  them,  and  cutting  numerous  canals,  had  laid  a  con- 
iderablo  portion  of  them  dry;  but  the  general  neglect  of  the 
vork  during  the  latter  years  of  the  empire,  and  the  subsequent 
onf'usion,  allowed  them  to  return  almost  to  their  original 
ondition.  Several  of  the  popes,  and  particularly  Pius  VI., 
rom  1777  to  1781,  made  many  efforts  to  drain  them,  and 
artially  succeeded ;  but  large  tracts  still  remain  so  unhealthy, 
hat  they  are  almost  uninhabited.  When  the  draining  is  so 
ompleted  as  to  admit  the  operations  of  agriculture,  very  heavy 
:rops  of  maize  and  the  ordinary  cereals  are  raised. 

PONTIKOLO  [anc.  Pans  Aureoli],  a  vil.  and  com.  Aus- 
rian  Italy,  prov.  and  3  m.  S.E.  Bergamo,  on  the  Adda;  with 
wo  churches,  two  old  towers  raised  during  the  dissensions  of 
he  middle  ages;  a  silk-mill,  tile-work,  and  limekiln.  P.  1361. 

PONT1S13KIGIIT,  or  CHAPEL,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  1 146ac. 
Pop.  454. 

PONTITA,  or  PONTIDA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
rov.  Bergamo,  1  m.  W.  Caprino ;  with  a  noble  Gothic 
jhurcb,  tile-works,  and  limekilns.  It  makes  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  contentions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  still  shows 
;he  remains  of  two  old  castles.  Pop.  1936. 

PONTI V  Y,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Morbihai;,  1.  bank  and  canal 
>f  Blavet,  31  m.  N.N.W.  Vannes.  It  was  once  fortified,  and 
lart  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gates  still  exist ;  great  additions 
were  begun  to  be  made  to  it  by  Bonaparte,  who  changed  its 
ame  to  Napoleonville.  These  works  remain  unfinished,  and 
ive  the  town  a  desolate  appearance.  It  has  a  court  of  first 
resort,  a  college,  and  numerous  tanneries,  and  carries  on  a 

siderable  trade  in  corn,  linen,  thread,  leather,  butter, 
torses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4585. 

PONTLEVOY,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loir-et-Cher,  13  m. 
S.S.W.  Blois.  Its  Benedictine  college  early  acquired  cele 
brity,  and  still  exists,  being  principally  attended  by  foreigners, 
:he  greater  number  of  whom  are  Spaniards.  Pop.  1170. 

PONTLIEUE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  2  m.  S.  Mans, 
m  the  Huisne,  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.     It  has  a  fine 
promenade,  manufactures  of  flannel,  and  some  excellent  bleach- 
Ids.     Pop.  1976. 

PONTOGLIO,  or  PONTE  ALL'  OGLIO,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Brescia,  and  4  m.  N.W.  Chiari,  1.  bank 
)glio ;  with  two  churches  and  two  sanctuaries.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations.  Pop.  1468. 

PONTOISE    [Latin,   JEsite  Pans],   a  tn.   France,  dep. 
Seine-et-Oise,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Viosne  with  the  Oise, 
ere  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  19  m.  N.  Versailles.    The 
ouses  are  tolerably  well  built,  but  most  of  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  steep.     Its  chief  edifices  are  the  church  of  St. 
Maclou,  the  public  library,  and  a  magnificent  hospital.    It  has 
court  of  first  resort,  and  a  college ;  manufactures  of  chemical 
products,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  flour.     Pop.  4503. 
PONTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln :— 1,  [Great],  2930  ac. 
Pop.  680.— 2,  (Uttle),  1490  ac.     Pop.  180. 

PONTKEMOLI,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  comp.  Pisa,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Verde  with  the 
Magra,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  81  m.  W.N.W.  Florence. 
It  is  walled,  has  six  gates,  and  a  castle ;  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  several  public  offices ; 
a  large  and  handsome  cathedral,  five  other  churches,  four 
monasteries,  an  Episcopal  seminary,  and  several  other  schools; 
a  courthouse,  townhouse,  episcopal  palace,  and  three  hospitals ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  hempen,  and  wax  cloth,  hats 
and  leather ;  paper  and  powder  mills,  rosoglio  factories,  dye- 
works,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  wool,  silk,  cattle,  corn,  and 
oil.  Pop.  4038. 

PONTS-DE-CE'  (LEs),  [Latin,  Pontcs  Ctesam],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  3  m.  S.E.  Angers,  r.  bank  Loire,  here 
divided  into  a  number  of  channels,  crossed  by  four  bridges, 
which  have  an  aggregate  length  of  3280  yards.  The  town 
consists  of  causeways  lined  with  houses  in  the  direction  of 
these  bridges.  Pop.  2525. 

PONTYPOOL,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  15|  m. 
S.W.  Monmouth,  on  a  branch  of  the  S.  Wales  railway.  It 
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is  irregularly  built,  has  an  Episcopal  chapel,  places  of  wor 
ship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  Friends,  and 
11.  Catholics.  The  art  of  imitating  Japan  varnish,  from  which 
the  articles  varnished  were  called  Japan  ware,  was  discovered 
here.  This  branch  of  trade,  with  the  manufacture  of  Pont -y-pool 
ware,  or  articles  of  polished  iron,  is  still  carried  on ;  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  iron- works  and 
forges,  and  iron-mills  for  making  tin-plate.  There  is  a  con 
siderable  trade  here  in  iron  and  coal.  Pop.  3708. 

PONZA,  a  group  of  isls.  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  belonging  to 
Naples,  off  coast,  prov.  Lavoro,  about  40  in.  S.  VV.  Gaeta.  The 
most  important  arc  Ponza,  Palmorola,  and  Zanone.  The  two 
last  are  uninhabited,  and  covered  with  rocks  and  brushwood. 
Ponza,  the  largest,  is  about  4  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  and  rather  less 
than  1  m.  broad.  It  produces  wine  and  figs,  and  has  a  pro 
ductive  fishery,  extensive  salt-works,  and  a  harbour  capable 
of  holding  50  large  vessels,  defended  by  a  fort  and  a  battery. 
The  Koinans  used  this  island  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and 
Domitilla,  one  of  the  first  Christian  martyrs,  suffered  hero  by 
order  of  Domitian.  The  British  took  possession  of  Ponza  in 
1813,  and  next  year  restored  it  to  Naples.  Pop.  800. 

PONZAFLORES,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira- 
Baixa,  near  Thomar.  Pop.  1238. 

PONZONE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  prov. 
and  9  in.  S.  by  E.  Acqui ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church, 
and  a  school.  Pop.  3177. 

POOL,  par.  Wales,  Montgomery  ;  6801  ac.     Pop.  4391. 

POOL  (SOUTH),  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  2280  ac.     Pop.  486. 

POOL,  or  WELSH  POOL,  par.  Wales,  Montgomery;  6801  ac. 
Pop.  4391. 

POOLAJEE,  a  tn.  Beloochistan,  prov.  Cutch  Gundava  ; 
hit.  29°  3'  N. ;  Ion.  68°  30'  E. 

POOLE,  a  seaport,  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  co.  Dor 
set,  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  N.  part  of  Poole  harbour,  and  on 
the  Southampton  and  Dorchester  railway,  20  in.  E.  Dorches 
ter.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  supposed  to  have  been  fre 
quented  as  a  port  by  the  Romans ;  had  fortifications  which 
were  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  consists  of 
an  older  and  a  more  modern  portion,  the  former  of  mean 
appearance,  and  the  latter  with  several  large  and  handsome 
houses.  Its  chief  buildings  are  an  elegant  modern  parish 
church,  a  chapel  of  ease  in  the  Grecian  style,  Independent, 
Baptist,  Primitive  and  Wesloyan  Methodist,  Friends',  Uni 
tarian,  Swedenborgian,  and  li.  Catholic  chapels  ;  a  townhall, 
guildhall,  custom-house,  British,  national,  and  other  schools  ; 
a  workhouse,  jail,  and  several  almshouses.  The  manufac 
tures  consist  chiefly  of  cordage  arid  sail-cloth.  There  are 
also  several  large  building-yards,  a  valuable  plaice  and  her 
ring  fishery,  and  a  large,  safe,  and  commodious  harbour,  pro 
vided  with  extensive  warehouses,  and  excellent  quays  nearly 
1  m.  long.  The  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  is  of  con 
siderable  extent.  In  1851,  the  coasters  which  entered  were 
687,  of  46,938  tons;  and  cleared,  1772,  of  82,898  tons  ;  in  the 
colonial  and  foreign  trade,  the  vessels  entered  were  104,  of 
10,930  tons ;  and  cleared,  102,  of  11,947  tons.  One  of  the 
chief  local  exports  is  clay  for  the  Staffordshire  and  other  pot 
teries.  Poole  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors,  and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Many 
barrows  and  other  early  antiquities  exist  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Pop.  9255. 

POOLE-KEYNES,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  1110  ac.    Pop.  192. 

POOLE  (ST.  JAMES),  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  700  ac.    P.  6718. 

POOLEWE,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Ross  and  Cromarty, 
par.  Gairloch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ewe,  by  which  Loch  Maree 
discharges  itself  into  Loch  Ewe,  5  m.  N.N.E.  Gairloch.  It 
has  a  neat  Established,  and  a  Free  church,  and  several  schools ; 
inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  fishing. 

POOLKEE,  a  ruined  city,  Afghanistan,  prov.  Seistan, 
r.  bank  Helmund ;  lat.  31°  25'  N.  ;  Ion.  61°  54'  E.  The 
ruins  cover  an  extent  of  at  least  16  sq.  m.,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  ramparts,  houses,  and  gardens. 

POOLVASH  BAY,  Isle  of  Man.     See.  BALVASH. 

POONAH,  a  city  and  dist.  Hindoostan,  prcsid.  Bombay. 
The  CITY  in  a  plain  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  80  m.  E.S.E. 
Bombay;  lat.  18°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  2'  E. ;  stands  at  the  junc 
tion  of  two  affluents  of  the  Beernah  river,  and  has  rather  an 
European  appearance.  It  is  pretty  well  built  ;  its  main 
street  is  wide,  and  lined  with  buildings  ornamented  with 
paintings  and  mythological  carvings  ;  it  has  numerous  pago 


das,  a  Hindoo  college,  a  British  church,  public  library,  civil 
hospital,  arsenal,  and  barracks  for  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  of  cavalry.  The  European  cantonments  are  on  the 
E.,  separated  from  the  city  by  a  line  of  bazaars  ;  and  on  the 
S.W.  is  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Peishwa,  or  head  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  whose  capital  was  Poonah.  This 
station  is  famed  for  salubrity,  and  is  resorted  to  by  most  of 
the  European  officers  of  Bombay  during  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  an  important  military  post,  and  has  some  manufactures 
of  silks  and  paper,  and  well-supplied  markets.  Around  it 
are  numerous  ruined  hill  forts  on  isolated  peaks  ;  and  good 
roads  connect  it  with  Bombay,  Ahmcdnuggur,  Sattarah,  &c. 
Pop.  has  been  variously  estimated ;  it  may  be  90,000,  exclu 
sive  of  troops. The  DISTRICT,  lat.  16°  30'  to  19°  N. ;  Ion. 

73°  30'  to  76°  E.,  and  bounded,  N.  by  the  dist.  Ahmednuggur, 
W.  by  the  Ghauts,  separating  it  from  the  Concan,  S.  by  Sat 
tarah,  and  E.  by  the  Nizam's  dominions.  Area,  5298  sq.  m. 
It  is  an  elevated  table-land,  watered  by  the  Beemah  and  its 
tributaries,  and  abounding  in  isolated  heights,  formerly  crowned 
with  strong  fortresses.  The  villages  are  mostly  open,  but 
sometimes  surrounded  by  hedges  of  cactus.  Inhabitants  chiefly 
Mahrattas.  After  Poonah,  the  principal  towns  are  Seroor, 
Paidgaon,  and  Solapoor.  Pop.  604,990. 

POOPO,  or  POPO,  a  vil.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  106  in.  S.  by 
E.  La  Paz,  formerly  a  very  considerable  place.  Its  silver- 
mines  are  still  wrought  to  some  extent.  Near  it  are  many 
curious  ancient  tombs.  Pop.  about  1000. 

POORA,  a  tn.  Beloochistan,  225  m.  W.S.W.  Kclat,  amidst 
groves  of  palm-trees,  yielding  fine  dates,  which  form  the  prin 
cipal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 

POORALLY,  a  river,  Beloochistan,  rising  in  prov.  Jha- 
lawan,  flowing  S.  into  Lus,  and  after  a  course  of  100  m.,  falls 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  Sommeanee  Bay;  lat.  25°  23'  N. ; 
Ion.  66°  30'  E.  It  is  for  the  most  part  shallow,  but  when 
swelled  by  rains  becomes  a  furious  torrent. 

POORBUNDER,  a  large  arid  populous  tn.  Hindoostan, 
prov.  Gujerat,  peninsula  of  that  name,  S.W.  coast,  58  m. 
S.E.  Dwaraka;  lat.  21°  39'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  45'  E.  It  has 
a  large  trade,  being  an  emporium  for  Gujerat  and  Mahva, 
with  Persia  and  Arabia.  To  Muscat  the  exports  are  cotton, 
thread,  wheat,  oil,  and  millet ;  the  imports  thence,  madder, 
raisins,  &c.  To  Bombay  the  exports  are  grain ;  the  imports 
sugar,  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead,  cloths,  chinaware,  broad-cloths, 
pepper,  spices,  rice,  &c.,  in  small  quantities.  The  modern 
port  of  Poorbunder  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Sudamapura. 

POOREE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan.    Sec  JUGGEENAUTH. 

POORSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  4078  ac.     Pop.  1044. 

POORTON  (NORTH),  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  664  ac.  P.  109. 

POORTVLIET,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  4  m. 
W.N.W.  Tholen  ;  with  a  church  and'school.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  1113. 

POOSHKUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov. 
and  4  m.  W.  Ajmeer,  on  the  shore  of  a  romantic  lake,  and  a 
celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage. 

POOTO,  or  PTJTO,  an  isl.  China  Sea.     See  PUTO. 

POPA  (PULO),  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Gillolo  Pas 
sage;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  1°  12'  S. ;  Ion.  129°  52'  E. ;  15  in.  or 
18  m.  long,  E.  to  W.,  and  9  m.  broad.  A  semicircular  hill, 
like  a  bee-hive,  and  another  oblong  hill,  both  near  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  island,  render  it  very  conspicuous. 

POPAYAN,  a  city,  New  Granada,  cap.  dep.  Cauca,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  near  the  river  Cauca,  and  near  the  volcanoes 
Purace  and  Sotaro,  228  m.  S.W.  Bogota.  It  is  regularly 
built,  has  fine  streets,  and  although  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  magnificence,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  New 
Granada.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  has  a  university,  a 
college,  an  hospital,  and  other  public  institutions ;  and  for 
merly  had  an  extensive  trade  in  the  precious  metals,  now 
chiefly  confined  to  agricultural  produce.  It  was  founded  in 
1536,  and  almost  completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1834.  Pop.  about  8000,  though  at  one  time  above  20,000. 

POPE,  or  POPO,  an  isl.,  one  of  the  Molluccas;  lat.  4°  15'  S.; 
Ion.  129°  45'  E. ;  about  50  m.  in  circumference.  It  affords 
supplies  of  cocoa-nuts,  salt  and  dried  fish. 

POPERINGUE,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  on 
the  Vleterbeque,  32  m.  S.W.  Bruges.  It  is  walled  and  toler 
ably  well  built ;  has  a  handsome  townhouse,  three  churches, 
and  a  chapel,  an  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  college,  school  of 
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design,  several  primary  schools,  and  a  musical  society ;  manu- 
t'.u'tiiTvs  of  woollen  stuffs,  thread,  leather,  ropes,  soap,  and 
earthenware ;  oil  mills,  dye-works,  bleachlields,  ami  salt-refine 
ries  ;  and  a  trade  in  the  excellent  hops  of  the  district,  and  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Top.  10,439. 

POl'UAM,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1387  ac.     Pop.  104. 

I'OPLAK,  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  Thames, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.,  3  m.  S.S.E.  London. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  poplar-trees  with  which  it  anciently 
abounded,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  persons  connected  witli 
shipping.  It  has  a  handsome  church  in  the  Grecian  style, 
with  a  lofty  steeple ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  with  a  handsome  turret ; 
Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  It.  Catholic  chapels,  a 
sailors'  home,  national  and  other  schools,  a  townhall,  forming 
part  of  the  union  workhouse,  an  East  India  hospital,  an  insti 
tution  for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  science  ;  extensive 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  plate-glass,  machinery,  &c.,  and 
several  iron  and  brass  foundries.  The  West  India  docks  form 
part  of  the  parish  ;  area,  1490  ac.  Pop.  28,384. 

POPLAR  MARSHES,  England.     See  DOGS  (!SLE  OF). 

POPO,  a  dist,  W.  Africa,  included  in  the  territory  of  Da 
homey,  with  two  towns  on  the  slave  coast,  Great  and  Little 
1'opo.  The  former  lying  close  to  the  sea,  lat.  6°  13'  36"  N.; 
Ion.  1°  36'  15"  E.  (R.)  ;  consists  of  mud  huts  irregularly  hud 
dled  together,  with  a  population  of  about  5000,  who  manufac 
ture  earthenware  and  cotton  goods,  but  are  principally  en 
gaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

POPOCATEPETL,  an  active  volcano,  Mexico,  dep.  and 
30  m.  S.W.  La  Ptiebla.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  composed 
chiefly  of  porphyritic obsidian, and  rising  upwards  of  17,000  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Its  lower  part  is  covered  with  forests,  but 
at  the  height  of  12,700  ft.  all  vegetation  ceases,  and  beyond 
this  its  sides  are  covered  witli  pumice  and  ashes,  for  the  most 
part  concealed  by  snow.  The  crater  is  about  3  m.  in  circum 
ference,  and  1000  ft.  deep.  Sulphur  of  excellent  quality  is 
extracted  from  it. 

POPOL1,  atn.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II., 
dist.  and  9  m.  N.N.W.  Sulmona ;  with  three  convents,  and 
two  almshouses.  Pop.  3340. 

POPPEL  AU,  a  vil.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  13  m.  N.W. 
Oppeln;  with  manufactures  of  potash,  and  two  mills.  P.  1512. 

POPPELSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Cologne,  close  by 
Bonn,  on  the  Miihlbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kreuzberg  and 
Venusberg.  It  has  a  porcelain  factory,  and  a  fine  museum, 
and  botanic  garden  in  connection  with  the  castle  of  Clemens- 
ruhe.  Pop.  916. 

POPPENLAUER,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dist. 
and  E.S.E.  Miinnerstadt,  on  the  Lauer,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ;  with  two  churches,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1249. 

POPPI,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  r.  bank  Arno,  26  m.  E.S.E. 
Florence  ;  with  a  couft  of  justice,  a  church,  an  old  castle,  a 
theatre,  two  monasteries,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  1797. 

POPPLETON  (NETHER), par.  Eng.  York;  1 150  ac.  P. 344. 

POPRAD,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  DEUTSCHENDORF. 

PORA,  (N.  and  S.),  two  large  isls.,  about  52  m.  off  W. 
coast,  Sumatra.  N.  Pora  extends  nearly  N.W.  and  S.E.,  about 
70  m.,  lat.  (N.  point)  0°  56'  S. ;  Ion.  98°  38'  E.  It  is  gene 
rally  high  land,  covered  with  wood,  higher  in  the  middle  than 
towards  the  extremities,  with  a  sandy  beach  in  many  parts. 
S.  Pora,  which  is  separated  from  N.  Pora  by  Seaflower  Chan 
nel,  is  about  36  m.  long,  and  nearly  18  m.  broad  at  the  N.  end, 
decreasing  gradually  to  the  S.  extremity,  in  lat.  2°  25'  S. ; 
Ion.  99°  58'  E.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  wood,  and  rather 
less  elevated  than  N.  Pora.  At  some  points  on  this  island 
may  be  obtained  wood  and  water,  a  few  hogs,  yams,  some 
poultry,  and  cocoa-nuts. 

PORACS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Zips,  about 
11  in.  from  Leutschau;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1017. 

POUCA,  a  market  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Travancore, 
125  Hi.  N.W.  Cape  Comorin.  The  Dutch  East  India  Com 
pany  formerly  had  a  factory  here  for  procuring  pepper. 

POKCAUI,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  duchy  of  Lucca, 
near  the  Lago  di  Sesto,  on  an  isolated  hill  above  the  Leccio. 
It  contains  a  church,  and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2651. 

PORCE,  a  river,  New  Granada,  rises  in  the  Andes,  flows 
N.N.W.,  and  joins  I.  bank  Nechi,  30  m.  E.S.E.  Caceres; 
total  course,  about  130  in.  Gold  is  washed  from  its  sands. 

PORCH  ESTER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hants,  2  in. 
E.S.E.  Fareham.  It  formerly  stood  close  to  the  sea,  and  had 


a  harbour  which  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  tho  British 
navy,  and  was  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  situated  on  a  neck 
of  land  projecting  into  the  harbour.  The  castle  still  exists, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and  with  its  walls  incloses  a 
quadrangular  area  of  5  acres,  with  a  broad  and  deep  moat;  but 
the  retirement  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the 
navy  to  Portsmouth,  has  made  Porchester  almost  deserted. 
The  parish  church,  a  venerable  cruciform  structure,  is  within 
the  outer  area  of  the  castle.  Area  of  par.,  2949  ac.  Pop.  728. 

POUCHOW,  or  POKKHOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  40  m. 
E.  Pskov  ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  four  towers  ;  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  flax.  Pop.  (1849),  3964. 

PORCO,  a  tn.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  24  m.  N.E.  Potosi,  cap. 
prov.,  and  near  the  mountain  or  ccrro  of  same  name,  in  lat. 
19°  50'  S.;  and  16,000  ft.  high.  It  is  no  wan  insignificant  place, 
but  was  long  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  mines  in  its  vici 
nity,  from  which  the  Incas  are  said  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  their  treasures.  Here,  too,  were  the  first  mines  worked 
by  the  Spaniards  after  their  conquest  of  Peru. 

PORCOS  (ILIIA  DOS),  a  group  of  islets,  Brazil,  off  coast, 
Rio-de-Janeiro,  in  the  Bay  of  Flamengos,  16  m.  N.E.  isl. 
St.  Sebastian.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  chan 
nel,  which  allows  vessels  to  pass,  and  at  several  points  affords 
good  shelter,  where  they  can  lie  to  take  in  water  and  provisions. 

PORCUlN'A,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  20  m.  W. 
Jaen.  It  has  several  squares,  in  one  of  which  stand  the  parish 
church,  and  the  public  granary,  and  those  as  well  as  the 
streets,  which  are  of  moderate  breadth,  are  well  paved  and 
clean  ;  a  townhouse  and  prisons,  an  hospital,  several  primary 
schools,  various  suppressed  convents,  and  a  number  of  hermit 
ages.  Near  it  is  a  very  ancient  and  extensive  fort  with  walls; 
several  flour  and  numerous  oil  mills.  Pop.  5262. 

PORUENONE,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  40  m. 
N.N.E.  Venice,  in  a  plain  on  the  Nocelle.  It  is  surrounded 
with  an  old  wall,  is  a  well-built,  stirring  place ;  with  two 
parish  and  six  auxiliary  churches;  a  theatre,  hospital,  and 
workhouse  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  copper  utensils,  paper, 
and  glass;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  4000. 

PORETSCHIE,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  38  m.  N.N.W. 
Smolensk,  on  the  Kasplia,  which  here  receives  the  Gosba, 
and  becomes  navigable.  It  has  three  churches ;  building- 
yards,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  2500. 

PORETTA,  or  BAGNI  DEJ,L\  PORETTA,  a  tn.  Papal 
States,  leg.  and  30m.  S.W.  Bologna;  with  thermal  baths, 
which  are  much  frequented.  Pop.  about  2400. 

PORINGLAND,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (Great 
or  East). — 2,  (Little  or  West) ;  1740  ac.  Pop.  605. 

PORKHOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  42  in.  E.  Pskov,  on 
the  Chelon ;  with  an  old  castle,  a  church,  a  district  school ; 
and  some  trade  in  corn  and  flax.  Pop.  1800. 

PORLEZZA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
16m.  N.  Como,  on  Lake  Ceresio.  It  has  a  handsome  church  ; 
and  excellent  manufactures  of  glass  and  mirrors.  Pop.  978. 

PORLOCK,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somer 
set,  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  a  romantic  district,  25  m. 
W.N.  W.  Taunton.  It  is  a  straggling  place,  with  a  handsome 
church  ;  the  remains  of  an  old  camp  ;  and  some  import  of  coal 
and  lime  from  Wales ;  area  of  par.,  6019  ac.  Pop.  853. 

PORNASSK),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Nice,  prov.  and  about  12  m.  N.N.W.  Oneglia,  on  the  top  of 
a  well-cultivated  hill ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1 152. 

PORN  1C,  a  seaport  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire-Infe'rieure, 
near  Paimbeuf,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Bourgneuf.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  at  which  a  con 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  is  much  frequented  for  sea 
bathing.  Pop.  1 324. 

POROMUS1I1R,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Kurile  isls., 
S.  of  Cape  Lopatka ;  about  lat.  50°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  155°  E. ; 
length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  60  m.  It  is  separated  on  the 
N.E.  from  the  island  of  Sumshu,  by  a  channel  which  does 
not  exceed  1  m.  in  breadth,  and  on  the  S.W.,  has  the  small 
island  of  Shirinky.  It  is  tolerably  level  in  tho  S.W.,  but 
very  mountainous  in  the  S.  Amongst  its  animals  are  many 
foxes,  martens,  and  bears.  The  inhabitants,  consisting  of 
about  76  families,  live  chiefly  by  hunting  them  and  catching 
seals  and  fish. 

POROS  [anc.  SpJiaria],  an  isl.  Greece,  S.W.  entrance, 
Gulf  of  Egina,  and  only  separated  from  the  coast  of  Argolis 
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in  the  Morea  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  so  shallow  as  to  be 
fordable  in  calm  weather.  It  is  about  6  m.  in  circuit ;  is  moun 
tainous,  and  remarkable  for  its  rocks  of  granite,  and  has 

many  orange  and  lemon  groves. The  TOWN,  of  same  name, 

on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  indifferently  built.  A  sandbank 
connects  Poros  with  the  isle  of  Calauria,  where  are  a  large 
monastery  and  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  which 
Demosthenes  died. 

POROSZLO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
and  17  m.  E.N.E.  Heves,  r.  bank  Theiss  ;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  and  a  fertile  district,  liable  to  inundation,  but  pro 
ducing  great  quantities  of  cane,  and  rearing  many  cattle. 
Pop.  3889. 

PORQUEROLLES,  an  isl.  France,  Mediterranean,  one 
of  the  Hyeres,  15  in.  E.S.E.  Toulon.  It  is  about  4  in.  long, 
by  rather  more  than  1  m.  broad. 

PORRENTRUI,  or  PRUNTRUT,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Bern,  26  m.  W.S.W.  Basel.  It  is  well  built ;  and 
has  a  church,  a  Jesuits'  college,  now  converted  into  a  large 
literary  establishment  with  10  professors  ;  a  townhouse,  and 
hospital.  On  a  height  hard  by  is  a  castle  with  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  There  are  some  manufac 
tures  of  cloth  and  firearms ;  also  tanneries  and  breweries. 
Pop.  2522. 

PORRERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  24  in.  N.  W. 
Tarragona  ;  with  a  church,  two  primary  schools,  a  courthouse 
and  prison,  manufactures  of  linen,  oil  ami  flour  mills,  and 
several  distilleries.  Pop.  1321. 

PORRERAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  21  m.  E.S.E. 
Palma  ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  elementary  schools, 
a  church;  20  flour-mills,  and  13  brandy  distilleries;  fat 
swine,  agricultural  produce,  and  brandy  are  exported,  and 
oil  and  other  commodities  imported.  Pop.  4013. 

PORRUDOS,  or  Rio-DE-SAO-LouRENgo,  a  river,  Brazil, 
rises  inW.  slope,  Serra  Chapada,  in  E.  of  prov.  Mato-Grosso; 
lat.  about  15°  S. ;  flows  S.W.  and  joins  1.  bank  Paraguay  in 
lat.  17°  20'  S. ;  largest  tributary,  the  Guiaba.  Previous  to 
this  junction  its  channel  is  much  obstructed  by  cataracts,  but 
below  to  its  mouth,  including  a  length  of  150  m.,  it  is  free 
from  cataracts,  and  is  navigated  by  country  boats,  which  em 
ploy  eight  days  in  the  ascent. 

POR8GRUND,  a  seaport  tn.  Norway,  95  m.  N.E. 
Christiansand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeen,  in  a  bay  of  the 
Skager-Rack.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  deals.  Pop.  1500. 

PORT,  par.  Scot.  Perth.     Pop.  1419. 

PORT,  par.  Irel.  Louth  ;  1804  ac.     Pop.  694. 

PORT,  several  places,  France,  particularly: — 1,  [-Louis], 
[Latin,  Blalia],  A  tn.  and  seaport,  dep.  Morbihan,  3  m.  S.S.E. 
Ijorient,  on  a  tongue  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
sea,  except  a  narrow  isthmus  towards  the  E.  which  connects 
it  with  the  mainland,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Lorient  roads. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  built  upon 
a  rock  ;  but  is  poorly  built,  with  narrow  and  winding  streets. 
It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  barrack.  The  har 
bour  is  large,  and  has  good  depth  of  water,  but  is  difficult  of 
access.  The  trade  is  in  sardines  and  fresh  fish.  Pop.  2571. 
—2,  (-Ste-Harie),  A  tn.,  dep.  Lot-et-Garrone,  12  m.  W.N.W. 
Agen,  r.  bank  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension- 
bridge.  Pop.  1818.— 3,  (-sur-Savne),  [Lat.  Portus  Alacinus], 
A  tn.,  dep.  Ilaute-Saone,  7  m.  N.W.  Vesoul,  1.  bank  Saone, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  forms  a  small  island, 
on  which  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  strong  castle ;  has 
manufactures  of  cards  and  earthenware ;  builds  a  good  many 
barges,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1881. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  or  PORT  REPUBLICAIN,  the  cap.  of 
Hayti,  head  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name,  W.  coast, 
isl.  Hayti ;  lat.  18°  33'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  72°  21'  W.  (it.)  It  has 
an  attractive  appearance  from  the  sea,  rising  on  a  gradual 
elevation  from  the  shore,  but  on  entering  its  streets  it  is 
found  composed  of  wooden  buildings,  in  streets  65  ft.  wide, 
with  the  pavement  dislocated  or  broken  up,  the  drains  neg 
lected,  and  filth  and  stable-dung  dispersed  in  every  direction. 
The  houses  are  in  general  of  two  stories,  constructed  slightly 
to  avoid  the  rend  and  tear  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  which, 
at  different  times  have  nearly  demolished  the  city,  particu 
larly  in  1751  and  1770.  Some  few  of  the  better  habitations 
are  of  brick  or  stone,  and  are  tolerably  handsome.  The 
senate-house  is  a  plain  substantial  building,  and  the  palace 


of  the  emperor,  the  largest  edifice  in  the  city,  is  an  ungainly 
structure.  _  The  only  other  public  buildings  are  the  R.  Catholic 
church ;  t'he  lyceum  or  public  college,  custom-house,  mint, 
public  offices,  hospital,  &c.  The  town  has  often  suffered 
severely  from  fire,  more  especially  in  1784,  1820,  1822,  and 
1850.  The  vicinity  is  marshy,  and  the  climate  unhealthy. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  near  its  head,  is  the  island  of 
Gonave,  about  30  m.  long  and  7  m.  broad.  Port-au-Prince 
has  a  considerable  shipping  trade.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

PORT-BOOTH:—!,  A  small  bay,  British  N.  America, 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet;  lat.  73°  14'  N. ;  Ion.  88°  56'  W. ;  in 
which  the  llecla  and  Fury,  commanded  by  Captains  Parry 
and  Hoppner  remained  from  Sep.  27, 1824,  to  July  20, 1825. 
—2,  A  natural  harbour,  N.E.  coast,  Australia  ;  lat.  22°  30'  S.; 
Ion.  151°  E. ;  with  rise  of  tide  of  about  16  ft. 

PORT-BYRON,  a  vil.  U.  States,  New  York,  on  the  Erie 
canal,  158  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany  ;  with  three  churches ;  an  ex 
tensive  flour-mill,  four  saw-mills,  and  two  tanneries.  P.  1000. 

PORT-CARBON,  a  vil.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
junction  of  Millcreek,  with  the  Schuylkill,  at  the  head  of 
canal  navigation,  65  m.  N.E.  Harrisburg.  It  is  rapidly  in 
creasing,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  coal-trade. 

PORT-CASTRIES,  a  tn.  W.  Indies.     See  CARENAOE. 

PORT-CiiALMERS,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  New  Munstcr,  or 
the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  settlement  of  Otago.  It 
is  situated  midway  between  Dunedin  and  the  Heads,  or  about 
7  m.  from  either  extremity  of  Otago  harbour,  and  being  the 
station  where,  from  the  shallowing  of  the  water,  all  ships  are 
obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  promises  ultimately  to  be 
come  a  place  of  importance.  A  small  but  thriving  commu 
nity  has  been  established  at  it.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  celebrated  Scotch  preacher,  philoso 
pher,  and  philanthropist. 

PORT-CuLEBRA,  Central  America.     See  CULEBRA. 

PORT-CuRTis,  Australia,  N.E.  coast;  lat.  23°  55'  S.  ; 
Ion.  151°  40'  E. ;  nearly  as  large  as  Port  Jackson,  and  pro 
tected  from  the  sea  by  Facing  and  Curtis  Islands. 

PORT-D'-UKBAN,  a  seaport  vil.,  S.  Africa.     See  NATAL. 

PORT-DESIRE",  a  river,  Patagonia;  rises  near  lat.  49°  S. ; 
Ion.  75°  W. ;  flows  N.E.  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  in  the  S.  Atlantic,  considerably  S.  of  Cape  Blanco ; 
total  course,  above  200  m. 

PORT-DOVER,  a  vil.  Lower  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lynn,  75  m.  S.W.  Toronto.  It  has  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Methodist  church,  a  grammar  and  other  schools  ;  an  exten 
sive  tannery,  a  foundry,  and  a  saw  and  flour  mill.  The  har 
bour  is  the  principal  shipping  port  of  the  district.  Pop.  600. 

PORT-ELIZABETH,  a  seaport  tn.,  S.  Africa,  Cape  colony, 
W.  shore,  Algoa  Bay,  dist.  and  18  m.  S.E.  Uitenhage,  of  which 
it  is  the  port.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  tine  Episcopalian  church, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and 
11.  Catholics ;  a  small  courthouse,  with  public  offices  attached, 
and  a  jail.  The  pier  projects  into  the  sea,  and  the  port 
being  free,  is  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  commercial 
activity,  and  more  frequented  than  any  other  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  colony.  In  1851  its  exports  amounted  to  £241,545. 
Pop.  above  4000. 

PORT-ELLEN,  a  vil.  and  port,  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  isl. 
Islay,  9£  in.  S.E.  Bowmore  ;  with  a  quay,  a  Free  church,  and 
an  extensive  distillery.  Pop.  904. 

PORT-EssiNGTON,  Australia.     See  ESSINOTON. 

PORT  -  ETCHES,  Russian  America,  Prince  William's 
Sound ;  lat.  60°  21'  12"  N. ;  Ion.  146°  32'  W. ;  on  the  E.  end 
of  llinchingbroke  Island,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Sound.  It 
has  an  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Fur  Company. 
The  port,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  approach,  affords  ex 
cellent  anchorage. 

PORT-EYNON,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan  ;  1 136  ac.    P.  351. 

PORT-GALLANT,  a  cove,  S.  America,  Strait  of  Magal 
haens  ;  lat.  53°  41'  45"  S. ;  Ion.  72°  0'  51"  W.  It  is  the 
best  natural  harbour  in  the  strait,  having  an  even  bottom, 
with  water  of  moderate  depth,  as  still  as  it  were  a  wet-dock. 

PORT-GLASGOW,  a  tn.  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  1.  bank 
Clyde,  15  m.  W.N.W.  Glasgow.  It  is  built  with  considerable 
regularity,  consisting  of  well-formed  streets,  crossing  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  substantial  houses.  It  has  a 
handsome  parish  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  Free  and  U.  Presby 
terian  churches,  a  townhouse,  including  a  courthall,  bride 
well,  and  prison,  forming  a  fine  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
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Doric  portico,  and  an  elegant  spire  150  ft.  high;  a  commo 
dious  custom-house,  several  schools,  extensive  manufactures 
of  ropes  and  sail-cloth,  chain  cable  works,  a  sugar-refinery, 
iron  and  anchor  foundries,  and  building-yards  at  which 
many  large  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  are  constructed.  The 
harbour,  provided  with  commodious  quays,  spacious  ware 


houses,  and  wet-docks,  in 


r'cssels  drawing  25  ft.  water 


are  kept  always  afloat,  affords  great  facilities  for  trade,  which 
though  at  one  time  greatly  diminished  by  the  formation  of  the 
docks  at  Greenock  and  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde,  enabling 
large  vessels  to  ascend  to  Glasgow,  is  still  considerable,  and 
has  for  some  time  been  steadily  increasing.  It  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  Port-Glasgow  unites  with  the  Kilmarnock 
burghs,  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  6986. 

PORT-GLENO.NE,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  15  m. 
N.N.W.  Antrim,  on  the  Bann,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
modern  bridge.  It  has  several  well-built  houses,  Episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  three  public 
schools;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  grain,  slates, 
and  timber.  Pop.  990. 

PORT-GORDON,  a  fishing  vil.  Scotland,  Banffshire,  2£  m. 
W.S.W.  Buckle;  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  importing  coal  and  salt,  and  exporting  grain. 

PORT-  HOPE,  a  tn. Upper  Canada,  on  a  creek  N.  shore,  Lake 
Ontario,  55  m.  E.  by  N.  Toronto.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  the 
sides  of  a  hill,  commanding  fine  views  of  the  lake  and  the  sur 
rounding  country;  has  several  handsome  buildings,  including 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  churches; 
a  school,  two  female  seminaries,  and  several  breweries  and 
distilleries.  Pop.  (1852),  2476. 

PORT-IIoWE,  a  harbour,  Bahamas  isls.,E.  coast,  Salvador, 
or  Cat  Island.  It  was  the  first  land  seen  by  Columbus,  who 
landed  here,  12th  October,  1492. 

PORT-HcNTER,  a  haven,  New  S.  Wales,  between  cos. 
Gloucester  and  Northumberland,  where  it  is  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Hunter,  at  the  town  of  Newcastle,  of  which 
it  is  the  harbour.  It  is  well  sheltered  and  safe,  and  admits 
vessels  of  300  tons. 

PORT-HURON,  a  vil.  U.  States,  Michigan,  59  m.  N.E. 
Detroit,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Black  and  St.  Clare  rivers ; 
with  two  mills,  a  tannery,  and  a  printing-office.  A  consider 
able  business  is  done  in  lumber.  Pop.  2302. 

PORT-JACKSON,  New  South  Wales.     See  SYDNEY. 

PORT-Loujs,  the  cap.  of  isl.  Mauritius,  N.W.  coast; 
lat.  20°  9'  45"  S. ;  Ion.  57°  28'  E. ;  beautifully  situated  in  a  cove, 
formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic  hills,  portions  of  which  are 
woody ;  they  vary  in  height  from  1058  to  2639  ft.  The  streets 
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are  rather  narrow ;  they  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  have 
footpaths  witli  basaltic  curbstones,  are  macadamized,  and 
some  of  them  adorned  with  magnificent  acacias.  A  mountain 
stream  traverses  the  town,  the  borders  of  which  also  are  orna 
mented  with  striking  plants.  An  open  space,  like  a  race-course, 
lies  behind  Port-Louis,  and  is  called  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  it 
is  bordered  by  several  large  villas,  neatly  and  elegantly  built. 
There  is  a  barrack,  bazaar,  theatre,  public  library,  botanic 


garden,  and  an  hospital.   The  town  and  harbour  are  protected 
by  batteries.     Pop.  35,000. 

PORT-MACQUAKIE,  New  S.  Wales.     See  MACQUARIE. 
PORT-MAHON,  a  tn.  Minorca.     See  MAHON. 
PORT-NATAL,  S.  Africa.     See  NATAL. 
PORT-OF-MoNTEiTH,   a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and 
37  in.  W.S.W.  Perth;  with  several  lakes,  among  which  that 
of  Monteith,  with  its  beautiful  island  of  Inchniahome,  and  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  priory,  deserves  particular  notice.    The 
village,  a  small  but  ancient  place,  was  made  a  burgh  of  barony 
by  James  III.,  in  1446.     It  has  a  plain  but  neat  church  and 
a  school.     Extent  of  par.,  9  m.  by  6  m.     Pop.  1419. 

PORT-OF- SPAIN,  a  tn.,  W.  Indies,  cap.  isl.  Trinity,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Paria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carony.  It  has  a 
large  and  spacious  harbour,  at  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  about  7000. 

PORT-PATRICK,  a  seaport   tn.    and   par.    Scotland,   co. 
Wigton;   lat.  54°  50'  18"  N. ;  Ion.  56°  0'  45"  W.  (R.)  ;   in  n 
bay  so  closely  surrounded  with  high  cliffs,  that  the  town, 
which  lines  its  shores,  has  from  some  points  of  view  the  ap 
pearance  of  standing  in  a  large  quarry.     It  has  a  parish  and  a 
Free  church,  several  schools,  and  a  considerable  cod-fishery. 
It  was  formerly  a  packet  station  for  conveying  the  govern 
ment  mails  to  Ireland,  by  Donaghadee,  about  30  m.  distant. 
The  new  harbour  of  Port- Patrick,  a  work  of  immense  labour 
and  difficulty,  cost  about  £200,000,  and  is  after  all,  neither 
easy  of  access  nor  secure.    On  May  23,  1853,  a  line  of  electric 
telegraph  was  laid  across  the  channel,  from  Port-Patrick  to 
Donaghadee.     Area  of  par.,  9200  ac.     Pop.  1963. 
PORT-PHILLIP,  Australia.     See  MELBOURNE. 
PORT-PRAYA,  tn.  Cape  Verd  Isles.    See  PRAYA  (PORT). 
PORT-RAFFLES,  Australia.     See  RAFFLES  BAY. 
PORT-IvEPunucAiN,  cap.  HAYTI.   See  PORT-AU-PRINCE. 
PORT-RoYAL,  Nova  Scotia.     See  ANNAPOLIS. 
PORT-RoYAL,  a  fortified  tn.  Jamaica,  S.E.  coast;  lat. 
17°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  51'  W. ;  on  the  extremity  of  a  tongue 
of  land,  forming  the  S.  side  of  the  harbour  of    Kingston 
(which  see).     Its  harbour  is  the  station  for  the  British  ships 
of  war,  and  it  contains  the  naval  arsenal,  hospital,  &e.     The 
bulk  of  its  inhabitants  are  people  of  colour.      It  has  been  re 
peatedly  damaged  by  earthquakes. 

PORT-SANTA-BARBARA, anatural  harbour, W.  coast,  Pata 
gonia,  N.  end  Campana  Island;  lat.  48°  0'  S.;  Ion.  75°  30'  W. 
Its  shores  are  rocky,  with  some  patches  of  sandy  beach,  but 
everywhere  covered  with  trees,  or  an  impervious  jungle,  com 
posed  of  dwarfish  trees  and  shrubs.  The  land,  in  most  places, 
rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  to  mountains  of  basalt,  some  of 
which  are  above  2000  ft.  high,  arid  are  bare  to  their  summit. 
PORT-SEATON,  a  vil.  Scot 
land,  on  Firth  of  Forth,  co.  and 
7  m.  W.N.W.  Haddington;  with 
salt-works,  oil -cake  factories, 
and  a  fishery. 

PORT-STANLEY,  a  vil.  Ca 
nada  West,  co.  Middlesex,  at  the 
mouth  of  Kettle  Creek,  N.  shore, 
Lake  Erie,  120  m.  W.S.W. 
Toronto.  It  has  two  churches; 
a  tannery,  two  distilleries,  two 
flour- mills  ;  and  a  harbour,  at 
which  farm  produce  is  shipped. 
Pop.  about  600. 

PORT  -  STEPHEN'S,  a  har 
bour,  New  S.  Wales;  lat.  32°  42' 
S.;  about  13  m.  in  length,  and 
2  m.  to  4  m.  broad. 

PORT  -  STEWART,   a   small 
maritime    tn.    and    sea-bathing 
place,  Ireland,  co.  Londonderry, 
L,,t.  4  m.  N.N.W.  Coleraine.     It  has 

an  Established  church,  a  Presby 
terian  meeting-house,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  infant  and  a 
national  school,  and  a  dispensary.  Pop.  634. 

PORT-VENDRES  [Latin,  Portus  Venr.ris],  a  fortified  sea 
port  tn.  France,  dep.  Pyrendes-Orientales,  on  the  Mediter 
ranean,  17  m.  S.E.  Perpignan.  It  has  a  fine  square,  with  an 
obelisk  about  100  ft.  high,  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  and  an 
excellent  harbour,  with  splendid  quays  and  warehouses.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  1305. 
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PORT- WILLIAM,  a  thriving  vil.  and  seaport,  Scotland, 
co.  and  8  m.  S.W.  Wigton,  E.  shore,  Luce  Bay;  with  a  safe 
and  commodious  harbour,  at  which  much  agricultural  produce 
is  shipped. 

PORTA-OMBHiANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Lodi,  and  so  near  to  Crema  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb  ;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1124. 

PORTACOMARO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  and  4  m.  N.E.  Asti;  partly  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  entered  by  a  lofty  arched  gate.  It  has  a  court  of 
justice,  a  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  1464. 

PORTADOWN,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  9  m.  N.E. 
Armagh ;  a  station  on  the  Ulster  railway,  on  the  Bann,  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  Its  principal  buildings  are 
the  railway  station,  an  Episcopal  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
and  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  and 
Primitive  Methodists.  It  has  also  a  national  and  other  schools, 
and  a  benevolent  society;  large  corn  and  flour  mills ;  exten 
sive  manufactures  of  linen  and  cambric;  a  manufactory  of 
steam-engines,  and  other  heavy  machinery ;  a  soap  and  candle 
work  ;  and  a  brisk  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  3091. 

PORTAFERRY,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  Ireland,  co. 
Down,  near  the  entrance  of  Lough  Strangford,  7  m.  N.E. 
Downpatrick.  It  has  a  neat  church,  a  large  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians ;  a  market-house,  a  dispensary, 
and  two  public  schools  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricul 
tural  produce,  and  in  coal,  and  timber.  The  female  population 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  embroidering  of  muslin  for 
Glasgow  houses.  Pop.  2074. 

PORTALBERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  Voghera,  near  the  Po.  It  has  a  large 
square  of  regular  form,  a  handsome  church,  and  an  extensive 
palace.  Pop.  1516. 

PORTALEGRE,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Alemtejo,  on  a 
lofty  hill,  110m.  N.E.  Evora;  with  steep, narrow,  and  winding 
streets  ;  a  cathedral ;  manufactures  of  woollens  and  drugget, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  timber,  chiefly  cut  from  extensive 
woods  of  chestnut  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  5605. 

PORTARLINGTON,  a  parl.  bor.  and  market  tn.  Ire 
land,  King's  and  Queen's  cos.,  40  m.  W.S.W.  Dublin  ;  a 
station  on  the  Dublin  and  Cashel  railway,  on  the  Barrow,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  has  a  market-house,  two  hand 
some  Established  churches  (the  English  and  French),  an 
elegant  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  ; 
several  schools;  a  medical  dispensary;  and  limited  manufac 
tures  of  soap,  candles,  and  shoes.  Portarlington  returns  a 
member  to  Parliament.  It  was  to  a  great  extent  formed  by 
the  settlement  of  two  colonies  of  French  and  English  Protes 
tants.  The  French  language  was  continued  in  the  celebration 
of  Divine  service  in  one  of  the  churches  until  1817.  Pop. 
2728.— (Local  Correspondent.} 

PORTBURY,  par  Eng.  Somerset ;  3849  ac.    Pop.  G48. 

PORTCROSS,  isl.,  one  of  the  Hyeres  (which  see). 

PORTEL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Alemtejo,  26  in. 
S.E.  Evora,  near  1.  bank  Odejebe,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  once  occupied  by  the  dukes  of  Braganza; 
two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  Latin  school.  Pop.  1770. 

PORTENDIK,  a  French  trading  port,  W.  coast,  Africa; 
lat.  18°  19'  N.;  Ion.  16°  2'  W.  (R.)  ;  140  m.  N.  Fort  Louis. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  obstructed  by  two  great  sand 
banks.  It  was  strictly  blockaded  in  1834  by  the  French, 
when  the  trade  was  ruined. 

PORTHKERRY,  par.  Wales,  Glam.;  1131  ac.   P.  146. 

PORTICI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  5  m.  E.S.E.  Naples, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  has  a  de 
lightful  climate,  and  from  its  proximity  to  the  capital,  is  both 
occupied  by  splendid  mansions,  and  surrounded  by  fine  country 
seats.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  rectangular  edifice,  three  stories 
high,  containing  fine  frescoes,  carefully  removed  from  Pompeii ; 
numerous  pictures  by  the  best  masters,  and  a  museum  en 
riched  with  an  almost  unique  collection  of  antiques  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum ;  also  a  parish  church,  a  handsome 
Franciscan  monastery,  royal  stables,  barracks  of  the  royal 
guards,  and  a  large  and  showy  building  in  which  a  manufac- 
i  tory  of  all  kinds  of  ribbons  has  been  established.  On  the 
gulf  is  a  fine  square,  below  which  is  the  harbour,  formed  by 
a  mole,  and  defended  by  a  castle.  Here  an  active  fishery  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  5450. 
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PORTICO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  and  36  m. 
N.E.  Florence,  1.  bank  Montone,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge; 
with  a  church,  castle,  and  school.  Pop.  2054. 

PORTILLO,  two  tns.  Spain:—!,  Leon,  prov.  and  S.E. 
Valladolid ;  with  a  church,  a  handsome  courthouse  and  prison, 
an  hospital,  a  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  hempen  cloth 
and  earthenware,  brick  and  tile  works,  sugar-refineries,  and 
several  madder  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1500. — 2,  New  Cas 
tile,  prov.  and  19  m.  N.W.  Toledo.  It  is  indifferently  built; 
has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools;  manu 
factures  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  two  oil-mills.  P.  1500. 

PORTISHAM,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  4540  ac.     Pop. 767. 

PORTIS1IEAD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset, 
8  m.  W.N.W.  Bristol;  with  an  ancient  church,  Independent, 
Wesleyan,  and  Friends'  chapels,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp.  At  Portishead  Point,  within  the  parish,  is  a  battery  for 
the  defence  of  the  King's  road,  or  that  part  of  the  Bristol  Chan 
nel  where  ships  of  war  usually  anchor.  Area,  2388  ac.  P.  1084. 

PORTLAND,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  on  tho 
river  of  that  name,  nearly  opposite  to  Middleton,  about  12m. 
S.  Hartford.  It  has  building-yards,  at  which  numerous 
vessels  for  river  navigation  are  constructed;  and  extensively 
worked  quarries  of  beautiful  reddish  sandstone.  Pop.  2905. 

PORTLAND,  a  seaport  tn.  U.  States,  America,  Maine, 
100  m.  N.N.E.  Boston,  on  a  peninsula,  W.  extremity  of  Casco 
Bay,  between  the  river  of  that  name  on  the  S.,and  Back  Cove  on 
the  N.,  on  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal,  and  on  the  railway 
to  Boston,  and  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railway.  The 
ground,  rising  into  two  heights  at  its  E.  and  W.  extremities, 
forms  a  natural  amphitheatre,  and  gives  to  the  town,  which  is 
built  upon  it,  more  especially  when  it  is  approached  from  the 
sea,  an  appearance  at  once  beautiful  and  imposing.  It  is  laid 
out  with  considerable  regularity,  at  least  in  the  more  modern 
portions ;  and  the  main  street,  extending  along  the  ridge  of  the 
peninsula  E.  to  W.,  is  not  surpassed  by  many  in  the  Union. 
The  public  edifices  and  other  institutions  include  about  18 
churches,  among  which  are  several  rendered  conspicuous  by 
their  fine  situations,  though  few  of  them  can  boast  of  possess 
ing  much  architectural  merit;  the  courthouse,  the  city  hall, 
the  old  custom-house  of  hammered  granite,  the  exchange,  an 
elegant  structure,  entered  through  a  colonnade  of  beautiful 
fluted  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals,  crowned  by  a  dome,  and  re 
cently  purchased  by  the  U.  States  government  for  a  custom 
house,  post-office,  and  court-rooms;  the  Athenjeum,  with  a 
valuable  library  of  6000  vols.;  the  Society  for  promoting  a 
Knowledge  of  Natural  History,  with  an  extensive  museum; 
an  academy,  a  classical,  and  numerous  public  and  private 
schools,  a  theatre,  jail,  &c.  The  largest  manufacturing 
establishment  is  a  factory,  in  which  locomotives,  cars,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  railroads,  as  well  as  other  articles 
in  wood  and  iron,  are  made;  and  there  are  also  several  tan 
neries,  potteries,  and  rope-walks.  The  trade  is  already  ex 
tensive,  and  is  in  course  of  still  further  development,  having 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  introduction  of  railroads. 
The  harbour  also  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  U.  States,  being  of 
easy  access,  capacious,  safe,  deep  enough  for  the  largest  ves 
sels,  and  rarely  obstructed  with  ice.  In  1851,  the  number  of 
vessels  which  cleared  for  foreign  ports  was  511,  carrying 
77,725  tons.  The  coasting  trade,  carried  on  chiefly  with 
Boston,  is  also  very  extensive,  and  many  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  fisheries.  The  principal  exports  are  lumber,  fish,  beef, 
butter,  &c.  Portland  was  settled  in  1632,  but  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1675.  It  suffered  severely  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  from  a  bombardment  by  the  British 
fleet  in  1775.  Pop.  (1850),  20,819. 

PORTLAND:—!,  a  tn.  Victoria,  200  m.  W.S.W.  Mel 
bourne,  on  Portland  Bay.  The  bay  is  spacious,  receives 
several  rivers,  and  incloses  a  number  of  islands;  anchorage 
in  lat.  38°  21'  11"  S.;  Ion.  141°  37'  45"  E.— 2,  (Cape),  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  one  of  the  most  northerly  points  of  the 
island;  lat.  40°  45'  S.;  Ion.  147°  56'  E.— 3,  (OhanneT),  An 
inlet,  W.  coast,  N.  America;  lat.  55°20'N.;  Ion.  1 30°  W.;  stretch 
ing  inland,  and  separating  British  from  Russian  America. — 
4,  (Islands),  a  small  group,  Pacific,  W.  New  Hanover;  lat. 
2°  38'  S.;  Ion.  149°  29'  E.  (R.)— 5,  (Point),  the  S.  extremity 
of  isl.  Jamaica;  lat.  17°  43'  N.;  Ion.  77°  10'  W.  (R.) 

PORTLAND,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  3555  ac.     Pop.  5195. 

PORTLAND  (ISLE  OF),  England,  co.  Dorset,  50  m. 
W.S.W.  Southampton,  in  the  British  Channel ;  lat.  50°  31'  24" 
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N. ;  Ion.  2°  26'  45"  W.  (R.)  ;  forming  the  W.  boundary  of 
Weymouth  Bay.  It  is  not  strictly  an  island,  being  attached 
to  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  of  shingle,  called  the  Chesil  Bank, 
about  1 0  in.  long.  It  consists  of  nearly  one  mass  of  freestone, 
called  Portland  stone,  which  is  exported  in  great  quantities, 
and  is  about  4  m.  long,  by  1 J  m.  broad,  and  terminates  at  its 
S.  extremity  in  the  point  called  Portland  Bill.  On  the  N. 
side,  opposite  to  Weymouth,  is  the  only  landing-place  on  the 
island,  the  rest  being  surrounded  by  high,  inaccessible  cliff's. 
The  land  is  under  excellent  cultivation,  or  is  kept  as  pasture 
for  sheep.  Fish  abound  along  the  coast,  particularly  mackerel. 

POBTLAW,  a  manufacturing  vil.  Ireland,  co.  and  9  m. 
W.N.W.  Waterford,  on  the  Clodagh.  It  has  a  church, 
R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  Presbyterian  meeting-house;  a  dis 
pensary,  reading-room,  national  school,  and  extensive  and 
flourishing  cotton-factories.  Pop.  4351. 

POUTLEMOUTH  (EAST),  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2143  ac. 
Pop.  461. 

PORTLOMAN,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath;  1910  ac.    P.  334. 

PORTMAHOMACK,  a  small  seaport,  cos.  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  N.  shore  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  Dornoch  and 
Moray  Friths,  llm.  N.N.E.  Tain.  It  has  a  commodious 
and  well-sheltered  harbour,  with  13  ft.  of  water  at  spring, 
and  9  ft.  at  neap  tides ;  a  considerable  export  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  and  fish;  an  extensive  fishery, 
particularly  of  herrings,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  and 
hempen  cloth. 

PORTMARNOCK,  par.  Irel.  Dublin ;  2084  ac.    P.  602. 

PORTMOAK,  par.  Scot.  Kinross;  7  m.  by  5  m.  P.  1550. 

PORTNAHAVEN,  a  fishing  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Argyle, 
S.W.  point,  isl.  Islay,  21  m.  S.W.  Bowmore.  It  has  a  church, 
a  school,  and  a  harbour.  Immediately  opposite  the  vil.  is  a 
small  isl.  with  a  lighthouse,  150  ft.  above  high-water.  P.  1269. 

PORTNASCULLY,  par.  Ireland,  Kilkenny;  2453  ac. 
Pop.  1082. 

PORTNASHANGAN,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath;  2724  ac. 
Pop.  450. 

PORTO,  a  city,  Portugal.     See  OPOKTO. 

PORTO  [anc.  Portus  Trajanus],  a  fishing  vil.  Papal 
States,  r.  bank  W.  branch  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth,  on 
the  spot  where  Claudius  and  Trajan  established  the  great 
naval  arsenal  of  Rome.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive. 

PORTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  about 
65  m.  from.  Zamorra;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison, 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  cattle.  P.  1069. 

PORTO-ALEORE,  three  tns.  Brazil: — 1,  prov.  Sao-Pedro- 
do-Rio-Grande,  near  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Patos,  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Cahi,  Sinos,  and  Gravatahi  with  the  Jacuhi, 
150  m.  N.N.W.  Rio-Grande.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
but  only  the  principal  streets  are  paved.  It  has  several 
elegant  churches,  a  custom-house,  hospital,  lyceum  in  which 
Latin,  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric  are  taught;  and 
various  primary  schools;  a  harbour  much  visited  by  mer 
chant  vessels,  and  an  important  trade.  Pop.  12,000. — 2,  A 
small  tn.  and  seaport,  prov.  Bahia,  130  m.  S.S.W.  Porto-Se- 
guro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mucuri;  with  a  church,  a  primary 
school,  a  harbour  admitting  all  ordinary  coasting  vessels,  and 
a  considerable  export  of  timber.  Pop.  1000. — 3,  A  tn.  prov. 
Rio-Grande-do-Norte,  180  m.  W.  Natal ;  a  straggling  place, 
with  a  townhouse  partly  used  as  a  prison.  Pop.  dist.,  4000. 

PORTO-BELLO,  or  PUEKTO-BELLO,  a  seaport  tn.  New 
Granada,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  40  m.  N.N.W.  Panama;  lat. 
(Fort  St.  Jeronymo)  9°  32'  30"  N.;  Ion.  79°  38'  30"  W.  (R.) 
It  has  a  fine  harbour,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502.  The 
town,  founded  in  1584,  was  for  some  time  the  rival  of  Panama ; 
but  its  destructive  climate  caused  it  to  be  greatly  deserted, 
and  it  is  now  a  poor  and  miserable  place,  although  its  fine 
harbour  still  attracts  some  trade. 

PORTO-BELLO,  or  GAROUPAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Santa- 
Catharina,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  25  m.  S.  Desterro. 
It  has  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a  good  harbour. 
W.  of  the  town  is  Lake  Garoupas,  which  abounds  with  fish. 
A  colony  of  Italians,  founded  in  the  district,  under  the  name  of 
Nova-ltalia,  in  1838,  was  almost  destroyed  by  a  tornado  and 
landslip,  but  it  has  since  recovered  from  this  disaster.  P.  2000. 

PORTO-CABELLO,  or  PUERTO-CABELLO,  a  fortified  mari 
time  tn.  Venezuela,  prov.  Carabobo,  on  an  isl.,  Gulf  of  Triste 
22  m.  N.  by  W.  Valencia;  lat.  10°  29'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  69°  W.  («.) 
It  is  well  built,  has  a  commodious  harbour,  and  though 


very  unhealthy,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  In  1847, 
there  entered,  151  vessels,  of  23,039  tons;  and  cleared  205 
vessels,  of  29,488  tons.  Pop.  7500. 

PORTO-CALVO,  or  BOM-SUCCESSO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
Alagoas,  on  the  Manguape,  120  m.  S.S.W.  Pernambuco; 
with  a  church,  and  a  considerable  export  of  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rum,  to  Pernambuco.  Pop.  dist.,  8000. 

PORTO-DAS-PEDRAS,  atn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  40  m.  N.W. 
Alagoas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Manguape ;  with  a  parish  church. 
Its  district  yields  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  sugar,  which 
are  exported  to  Bahia  and  Pernambuco.  Pop.  dist.,  3000. 

PORTO-FELiz,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  50  m.  W.  S2o- 
Paulo,  1.  bankTiete.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  healthy,  beauti 
ful,  and  fertile  district,  in  which  much  sugar  and  rum  are 
produced,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  reared  for  exportation, 
chiefly  to  Suo-Paulo  and  Rio-de-Janeiro.  Pop.  dist.,  10,000. 

PORTO-FERRAjo,  atn.  Tuscany,  cap.  isl.  Elba,  on  a  fine 
bay,  N.  coast.  It  stands  on  a  promontory,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates ;  is  well  built ;  has  a 
court  of  first  resort,  and  several  public  offices  ;  a  handsome 
church,  several  schools ;  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  bar 
rack,  and  a  theatre ;  and  an  excellent  harbour,  at  which  the 
principal  export  is  iron.  Pop.  4235. 

PORTO- FIND  :— 1,  A  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  18  m. 
E.S.E.  Genoa,  at  the  foot  of  a  promontory  of  same  name, 
forming  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Rapallo.  It  has  a  church, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle ;  and  a  harbour,  defended  by 
a  battery.  Pop.  1358. — 2,  A  promontory.  See  FINO. 

PORTO-GRANDE,  a  seaport  tn.  Cape  Verd  Isl.,  N.W. 
side,  isl.  St.  Vincent,  consisting  of  about  60  dirty  and  uncom 
fortable  mud  huts ;  with  an  excellent  harbour,  formed  by  a 
spacious  bay,  well  protected  from  the  N.E.  trades.  Lime- 
burning  and  gathering  archil  are  the  chief  employments. 

PORTO-lMPERiAL,  or  PORTO-REAL,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
and  40  m.  N.N.E.  Goyaz,  r.  bank  Tocantins  ;  with  a  church, 
and  a  primary  school. 

PORTO-LuNGONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  on  a  large 
and  deep  bay,  E.  side,  isl.  Elba  ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and 
a  castle  finely  situated  on  a  height ;  and  a  trade  in  fruit  and 
excellent  wine.  Pop.  2858. 

PORTO-MAURizio,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  40  in.  E.N.E.  Nice,  S.W.  shore,  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  has 
several  churches ;  a  Capuchin  convent,  public  schools,  an 
hospital,  and  theatre.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  a  mole, 
but  is  very  incommodious  and  shallow.  It  has,  however,  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  in  olive-oil,  of  excellent  quality. 
Pop.  6481. 

PORTO-RE,  or  KRALIEVICZA,  a  seaport  tn.  Austria, 
Hungarian  Littorale,  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  12  m.  S.E.  Fiume. 
It  is  well  built ;  has  a  church,  a  custom-house,  building-yards, 
and  a  spacious  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts,  but  not  much 
frequented;  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Pop.  1100. 

PORTO -Rico  [Spanish,  Puerto  Bico],  one  of  the  Spa 
nish  West  India  Islands,  the  fourth  in  size  of  the  Antilles,  E. 
of  Hayti  and  W.  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  lat.  (S.W.  point) 
17°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  67°  10'  W.  (R.)  ;  90  m.  long,  E.  to  W.,  and 
36  m.  broad.  A  range  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  wood 
runs  through  the  island,  E.  to  W.,  averaging  about  1500  ft.  in 
height;  its  loftiest  peak  is  3678  ft.  high.  In  the  interior  are 
extensive  savannahs,  on  which  numerous  herds  depasture ; 
and  along  the  coasts  tracts  of  level,  fertile  land,  varying  in 
some  places  from  5  m.  to  10  m.  wide,  but  in  others  the  moun 
tains  approach  much  closer  to  the  sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  N.  coast  is  lined  with  navigable  lagoons,  some  of  them 
10  m.  long,  and  many  of  the  rivers  can  be  navigated  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  5  m.  or  6  m.  There  are 
numerous  bays  and  creeks,  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  con 
siderable  burden  ;  but  the  N.  coast  is  subject  to  tremendous 
ground  seas,  which  beat  against  the  cliffs  with  great  violence. 
Only  three  harbours,  however,  are  safe  all  the  year  round, 
namely,  Guanica  and  Hovas  on  the  S.  coast,  and  San  Juan  on 
the  N.  There  are  no  serpents  or  other  reptiles  on  the  island ; 
but  numerous  large  rats  often  do  great  injury  to  the  sugar 
cane.  The  climate  is  generally  more  salubrious  than  the 
other  islands  of  the  Antilles.  Gold  is  found  in  small  lumps 
and  in  dust,  in  the  streams  flowing  from  the  heights.  Copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  have  also  been  found ;  and  there  are  two 
salines  or  salt  ponds,  worked  by  the  government,  which 
I  yield  about  157  tons  of  salt.  Porto -Rico  is  wholly  an 
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agricultural  island;  its  products  being  sugar,  rum,  molasses, 
coffee,  cotton,  excellent  tobacco,  hides,  live  stock,  dye-woods, 
lignum-vitae,  and  timber,  ground  provisions,  rice,  salt,  &c. 
The  total  value  of  goods  imported  into  Porto-Rico  in  1846, 
amounted  to  about  £1,312,1 18  ;  the  exports  in  the  same  year 
to  £1,073,803.  Among  the  leading  articles  imported  were, 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  drapery  goods,  and  some 
silk  manufactures. 

The  quantities  of  the  chief  articles  exported  in  1845  and 
1846,  were  as  follows:— 


Bum  

Cotton  
Susjar  
Coffee  
Hides 

hhds. 

11)3. 

Ibs. 
Ibs. 
Ibg. 

'847R3 
468,277 
92,904,423 
6,795,769 

677,238 

'84%53 
29*,863 
87,740,014 
10,473,886 
689,973 

Best  Cattle. 
Molasses  
Tobacco  

heads. 
gallons 
Ibs. 

3,623 
3,742,760 
7,518,630 

4,510 
3,444,152 
8,934,538 

The  capital  of  the  island  is  San  Juan  de  Porto-Rico,  besides 
which  there  are  numerous  other  towns  and  villages,  but  all 
of  them  are  small.  The  laws  of  Spain  as  administered  in 
Cuba,  are  those  of  Porto-Rico.  The  island  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1493.  It  was  invaded  in  1509  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Hayti,  who  exterminated  the  natives,  about  600,000  or 
800,000  in  number,  in  a  few  years.  Pop.  (1836),  357,086,  of 
whom  188,869  whites;  101,275  free  mulattoes;  26,124  free 
negroes;  and  41,818  slaves.  In  1849,  283,000. 

PORTO-Rico  (SAN  JUAN  DE),  the  principal  city  and  sea 
port  of  above  isl.,  N.  coast ;  lat.  17°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  67°  10'  W.  (R.) 
It  stands  upon  a  small  island  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
a  bridge,  and  is  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  It  has 
six  churches  and  chapels,  the  bishop's  palace,  a  military  hos- 

Eital,  theatre,  townhouse,  jail,  house  of  correction,  custom- 
ouse,  arsenal,  &c. ;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  government  and 
superior  courts  of  the  island,  of  a  society  of  arts,  and  nume 
rous  schools.  The  harbour  is  very  spacious,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  ships  of  the  largest  size.  P.  10,000to  11,000. 

PORTO-SAN  STEFANO  [anc.  Domitianus  Portus] ,  a  sea 
port  tn.  Tuscany,  N.W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  formed  by 
Mount  Argentaro,  about  6  m.  W.S.W.  Orbetello;  with  a 
court  of  justice,  and  a  church;  a  fort,  and  two  monasteries. 
The  chief  employment  is  fishing.  Pop.  2578. 

PORTO-SANTO,  an  isl.,  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  dependency 
and  40  m.  N.E.  Madeira;  lat.  33° 5'  0"  N. ;  Ion.  16°  1 9'  30"  W. 
(R.)  ;  6  m.  long,  and  2£  m.  broad.  It  produces  wine,  and  most 
varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  general  use ;  also  oranges 
and  other  fruits  common  to  its  latitude;  but  it  is  remarkably 
destitute  of  trees.  Live  stock  and  poultry  are  plentiful,  but 
water  scarce.  There  is  a  small  town  on  the  island  at  the 
head  of  a  bay ;  containing  a  church,  and  courthouse,  and  pro 
tected  by  a  battery.  Porto-Santo  was  for  some  time  the  place 
of  residence  of  Columbus,  after  his  marriage,  his  wife  having 
some  property  in  the  island,  and  here  his  first  child,  Diego, 
was  born.  Pop.  between  1600  and  1700. 

PORTO- SEGURO,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  and 
245  m.  S.S.W.  Bahia,  1.  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buran- 
hen.  It  has  irregular  and  unpaved  streets;  and  three 
churches;  a  townhouse,  an  hospital;  with  a  Latin  and  a  pri 
mary  school,  and  a  prison.  The  harbour  is  well  sheltered 
on  the  S.W.,  but  has  only  from  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  of  water,  though 
the  depth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
is  18  ft.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  dye-wood  of  the  first  quality, 
fine  building-stone,  timber,  and  fish  taken  in  the  Abrolhos. 

PORTO-VECCHio,  a  seaport  tn.  France,  E.  shore,  isl. 
Corsica,  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name,  31  m.  S.E.  Ajaccio,  in  a 
very  unhealthy  site.  It  is  walled,  well  built,  and  has  a  harbour, 
considered  the  best  in  the  island,  being  completely  sheltered, 
and  capable  of  containing  a  whole  navy.  Pop.  2015. 

PORTOBELLO,  a  parl.  bor.  Scotland,  co.  and  3  m.  E. 
Edinburgh,  on  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  North  British  railway. 
It  has  Established,  Episcopal,  Free,  U.  Presbyterian,  Inde 
pendent,  and  R.  Catholic  churches;  several  schools,  and 
charitable  institutions;  extensive  potteries,  brick  and  tile 
works,  glass-works,  chemical-works,  and  a  paper-mill ;  and  is 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  summer- 
quarters  and  bathing,  for  which  both  its  baths  and  fine  firm 
sands  make  it  well  adapted.  It  unites  with  the  Leith  district 
of  burghs  in  electing  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  3497. 


PORTOGRUARO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  35  m. 
N.E.  Venice,  in  a  district  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  marshes 
which  surround  it.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  has  several 
courts  and  offices ;  a  cathedral,  and  four  parish  churches,  a 
seminary,  townhouse ;  manufactures  of  leather  and  hats,  and 
two  silk-mills.  Pop.  4000. 

PORTOLE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle  Mitter- 
burg,  on  one  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  Istria,  21  m.  S.S.E. 
Trieste.  It  has  a  castle,  a  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  2300. 

PORTONE,  a  vil.  Tuscany,  1  m.  from  Pisa,  of  which  it 
may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb.  It  has  extensive  manu 
factures  of  articles  in  brass.  Pop.  2950. 

PORTONOVO,  a  seaport  tn.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  prov. 
and  32  m.  S.  Pondicherry ;  lat.  11°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  50'  E. ; 
formerly  a  large  and  wealthy  town,  but  now  comparatively 
poor  and  depopulated,  though  still  occupying  a  great  extent  of 
space.  Large  vessels  anchor  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 

PORTOVENERE  [Latin,  Portus  Ve.neris],  a  seaport 
tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  4  m.  S.  Spezia.  It  is  walled, 
has  two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  communal  school.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  fishermen.  There  are  marble  quarries 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2294. 

PORTQUEROLLES,  isl.  Mediterranean.   See  HYERES. 

PORTREATH,  a  small  seaport  tn.  England,  co.  Corn 
wall,  on  the  Atlantic,  4  m.  N.  Redruth.  It  has  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  a  pier  and  basin,  which  can  accommodate  25  ves- 

i  of  100  tons,  and  at  which  about  25,000  tons  of  copper- 
ore  are  annually  exported  to  Swansea.  The  inlet  to  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  two  batteries. 

PORTREE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Inverness,  on  a 
small  bay,  E.  shore,  isl.  Skye,  opening  at  Rasay  Sound.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  a  parochial  school,  and  a  good  harbour, 
which  is  regularly  visited  by  Glasgow  steamers,  and  at  which 
there  is  a  considerable  export  of  cattle,  salmon,  &c. ;  area  of 
par.,  9  m.  by  3  m.  Pop.,  including  that  of  the  islands  Fladda, 
Rasay,  and  Rona,  3577. 

PORTRUSH,  a  small  seaport,  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  5  m. 
N.  Coleraine.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing ;  has  an 
extensive  soap  and  candle  manufactory  ;  a  well-protected 
harbour,  and  an  active  intercourse  with  Londonderry,  Liver 
pool,  and  Glasgow.  Pop.  above  800. 

PORTSCUETT,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  1779  ac.    P.  187. 

PORTSEA,  an  isl.  England,  in  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  S.  coast,  Hampshire,  with  which  it  is  connected  at 
its  N.  extremity  by  a  stone  bridge;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
4  m. ;  breadth,  2  m.  to  3.  m.  On  the  S.  it  lies  open  to  the  sea, 
but  has  the  harbour  of  Langstone  on  the  E.,  and  the  far  more 
celebrated  harbour  of  Portsmouth  on  the  W.  It  belongs 
entirely  to  the  tertiary  formation,  possesses  considerable  fer 
tility,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Besides  arable  fields,  which 
produce  excellent  corn  crops,  large  portions  of  it  are  laid  out 
in  gardens,  celebrated  for  their  vegetables.  It  contains  a 
number  of  distinct  villages,  but  depends  chiefly  on  its  impor 
tant  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Portsea.  See  PORTSMOUTH. 

PORTSLADE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2006  ac.     Pop.  733. 

PORTSMOUTH,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.,  municipal 
and  parl.  bor.  England,  Hampshire,  on  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Portsea,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  and  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  railways,  68  m.  S.S.W.  London;  lat.  (Royal  Naval 
College)  50°  48'  N.;  Ion.  1°  6'  15"  S.  (R.)  It  consists  pro 
perly  of  the  two  towns  of  Portsmouth  proper,  and  Portsea, 
separated  from  each  other  by  what  is  called  the  Mill-dam 
Creek,  and  communicating  by  bridges,  and  of  several  suburbs. 
Both  towns,  united  together  so  as  to  form  a  complete  fortress, 
are  surrounded  by  deep  moats,  and  strong  walls  flanked  by 
regular  bastions,  and  are  moreover  defended  by  a  series  of 
formidable  outworks.  The  ramparts,  planted  with  trees,  and 
commanding  beautiful  views,  afford  an  excellent  promenade. 
Portsmouth,  which  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  is 
entered  by  four  handsome  gates,  one  of  them  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  forming  an  elegant  structure  of  the  Corinthian 
order ;  and  though  composed  for  the  most  part  of  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  of  mean  appearance,  and  very  dirty,  possesses 
three  or  four  of  a  less  exceptionable  character.  The  best  of 
these  is  the  High  Street,  which  divides  the  town  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  and  contains  the  principal  shops,  hotels, 
:  and  places  of  business.  Portsea,  situated  N.  of  Portsmouth, 
!  extending  along  the  harbour,  and  containing  the  dock-yard 
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and  principal  establishments  connected  with  it,  is  entered  by 
two  gates,  both  of  which,  called  respectively  the  Lion  and 
Unicorn  gates,  from  those  parts  of  the  British  arms  sculptured 
upon  them,  are  imposing  structures.  In  its  older  parts  it 
presents  even  a  less  attractive  appearance  than  similar  por 


tions  of  Portsmouth,  but  having  increased  very  rapidly  in 
recent  times,  is  more  distinguished  by  modern  improvements, 
and  has  several  terraces,  and  one  well-built  open  space  called 
St.  George's  Square.  Both  towns  are  lighted  with  gas,  well 
paved,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water.  The 
suburbs,  consisting  of  Landport  and  Kingston,  adjacent  to 
Portsea,  and  Southsea  on  the  E.  of  Portsmouth,  are  mostly 
occupied  by  artisans  connected  with  the  dock-yard.  Some  of 
them,  however,  contain  handsome  villas  and  rows  of  well- 
built  houses;  and  Southsea  in  particular,  is  not  only  much 
frequented  as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  but  has  a  fine 
esplanade  fronting  the  beach,  and  adorned  with  statues  of 
Nelson  and  Wellington. 

The  public  buildings  include  numerous  churches  and  chapels 
in  connection  with  the  Establishment  and  with  Dissenters. 
Among  the  former  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  parish  church 
of  Portsmouth,  a  venerable  and  spacious  cruciform  structure 
in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  lofiy  tower  and  cupola, 
much  used  as  a  landmark.  Among  the  latter  the  Independent 


has  an  area  beneath  in  which  the  market  is  held  ;  the  Philo 
sophical  Society,  occupying  a  handsome  building,  and  pos 
sessed  of  a  valuable  museum  ;  the  grammar,  national,  British, 
and  infant  schools;  the  Athenaeum,  the  custom-house,  the 
different  barracks,  the  theatre,  the  Royal  Portsmouth,  Port- 
sea,  and  Gosport  hospital,  new 
military  hospital,  Sailor's  Home, 
new  convict  prison,  burgh  jail, 
female  penitentiary,  union  work 
house,  &c.  These,  however,  pos 
sess  little  interest  compared  with 
the  royal  dock -yard,  which  covers 
an  area  of  120  ac.,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  and  most  magni 
ficent  establishment  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  It  is  inclosed  by  a 
wall  14  ft.  high,  and  entered  by  a 
lofty  gateway;  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  vast  storehouses 
in  which  all  the  materials  re 
quisite  for  naval  architecture  are 
kept,  the  machine  shops  in  which 
they  are  converted  to  their  proper 
use  by  all  the  aids  which  modern 
ingenuity  has  devised,  and  the  ex 
tensive  slips  and  docks  in  which 
the  largest  ships  of  the  navy  are 
built  or  repaired,  ranges  of  hand 
some  residences  for  the  port-ad 
miral  and  other  officials,  and  a 
Royal  Naval  College  with  ac 
commodation  for  70  students,  to 
whom  a  complete  naval  education 
is  given.  Outside  the  dock-yard 
an  area  of  1 4  acres  contains  the 
gun-wharf,  where  vast  numbers 
of  guns  and  other  ordnance  stores 
are  kept ;  and  there  is  an  armoury 
with  25,000  stand  of  small  arms ; 
and  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to 
Portsmouth,  and  communicating 
with  it  by  a  floating  bridge,  is  the 
town  of  Gosport,  to  which  the 
Royal  Victualling  Yard,  formerly 
one  of  the  large  establishments 
of  Portsmouth,  has  recently  been 
removed.  The  distance  between 
Gosport  and  Portsmouth,  where 
the  floating  bridge  plies,  is  nearly 
£  m.  wide,  and  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour,  which  is  here  de 
fended  by  Southsea  Castle  on  the 
E.,  and  Moncton  Fort  on  the  W., 
and  extends  for  several  miles  N. 
between  the  W.  side  of  Portsea 
Island  and  the  mainland,  gradu 
ally  widening  out,  till  near  the  N.  shore  it  attains  a  width  of 
about  3  m.  It  is  almost  of  unrivalled  excellence,  admitting 
first-rate  men-of-war  to  enter  and  lie  at  anchor  in  perfect 
safety  within  its  capacious  basin,  and  has  the  additional  ad 
vantage  of  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  admirable 
roadstead  of  Spithead,  formed  by  the  N.  shore  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  S.  shore  of  Hampshire. 

Portsmouth  derives  almost  all  its  importance  from  its  naval 
establishments,  and  has  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence 
except  those  immediately  connected  with  them,  and  a  few 
large  breweries.  Its  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  is  of 
considerable  extent;  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  coals 
from  the  Welsh  and  Newcastle  coal-fields,  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  west  of  England,  and  large 
quantities  of  corn  and  provisions  from  Ireland;  and  the  latter 
of  wine  from  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  eggs  from 
France,  and  timber  from  the  Baltic.  In  1851  the  registered 
shipping  of  the  port  amounted  to  13,063  tons;  the  vessels 
entered  in  the  coasting  trade  were  1274  (108,698  tons),  and 


chapel  in  King's  Street  deserves  particular  notice,  both  for  its  cleared  940  (38,395  tons) ;  and  in  the  colonial  and  foreign 
dimensions  and  the  elegance  of  its  structure.  Other  principal  j  tradesentered  254  (24,923  tons),  and  cleared  163  (14,723  tons), 
buildings  and  objects  of  interest  are  the  Guildhall,  a  new  and  j  The  market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  j  and 
spacious  building,  which  accommodates  the  county  court,  and  there  is  an  annual  fair,  which  lasts  three  days. 
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Portsmouth  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  exist 
ing  in  501.  It  appears  to  have  been  substituted  for  Por- 
chester,  which  had  been  selected  by  the  Romans  for  a  naval 
station,  but  became  unfit  for  that  purpose  in  consequence  of 
the  receding  of  the  sea.  During  the  reign  of  Alfred  a  fleet 
of  nine  ships  fittad  at  the  port  signally  defeated  the  Danes, 
who  had  long  infested  the  coast  ;  and  immediately  before  the 
Conquest  a  large  fleet  was  fitted  out  here  to  intercept  the 


Norman  armament.      About  1256, 

Henry  III.  assembled  a  large  army 

here,  with  a  view  to  embark  it  for 

the  invasion  of  France  ;  and  in  1377 

a  counter-attempt  was  made  by  the 

French,  who,  though  ultimately  de 

feated  with  great  loss,  succeeded  in 

burning  a  large  part  of  the  town. 

This  disaster  appears  to  have  shown 

the  necessity  of  fortifying  the  place, 

and  the  works,  originally  commenced 

by  Edward  IV.,  have  continued  to 

be  improved  and  extended  during  a 

series  of  successive  reigns,  till  they 

have  become  all  but  impregnable. 

To   man    them   sufficiently,    about 

13,000  men  would  be  required,  but 

the  usual  garrison  consists  of  only 

three  regiments  of  foot.  The  munici 

pal  and  parl.  bor.  ,  including  the  whole 

of  the  island  of  Portsea,  except  a 

small  portion  belonging  to  the  parish 

of  Wymering  and  the  Salterns,  is 

governed  by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen, 

and  42  councillors,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of 

Commons.      The  population  of  the  various  sections  of  the 


PORTUGAL  [anc.  Lusitania],  a  kingdom  in  the  S.W. 
of  Europe,  forming  the  W.  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  ; 
lat.  36°  55'  to  42°  7'  N.  ;  Ion.  6°  15'  to  9°  30'  W.  ;  bounded, 
E.  and  N.  by  Spain,  and  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  345  m.  ;  greatest  breadth,  140  m.  It  is 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  of  which  the  names,  area,  popu 
lation,  &c.,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  along  with 
the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions  in  Africa  and  Asia:  — 


AREA  and  POPULATION  of  PORTUGAL,  including  its  FOBEIGN  POSSESSIONS. 


EDROHS. 

Area,  in  geo. 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  1841  . 

Ana,  in  geo 
sq.  m. 

Pop.  T841. 

Province,. 
Minho       .    .    . 

1,539 

466,720 

2,915 

839,908 

3133 

300  810 

432 

49,111 

Beira-Alta  

972 

289,038 

Salsette  

936 

94  838 

Beira-Baixa 

3,465 

326,200 

Bardez  

603 

90010 

Kstremadura  
Alemtejo  

5,463 
7,542 
1,620 

782,875 
276,590 
130,329 

New  Acquisitions  
Town  of  Damaun  
TownofDiu  

86 

7 

110,958 
27,657 
9,146 

Azores,    Madeira,    and  ) 
Porto-Sauto  } 

26,0  19 
1,110 

3,412,500 
330,500 

CHINA,  &c. 
Macao  

2069 
9 

881,720 
4,800 

dora,  &<••  ) 

473400 

218,510 

Cape  Verd  Islands  
Bissao  

4,128 

27,002 

80,000 
10,000 

473,409 

223,310 

Angola  and  Benguela  
Mosambique  and  depen-  ) 

198,000 
206  000 

400,000 
280610 

European  Continent  

26,649 

3,412,500 

dencies.                       ) 

Africa  

435  526 

786  610 

Isls.   St.  Thomas   and  ) 
Principe                     j 

396 

16,000 

Asia  

473,409 

605!030 

435,526 

786,610 

Total  

930,700 

5,134,640 

burgh  is  as  follows : — 

Kingston 

Portsea  towi 
Portsmouth . 
Laudport 


Pop.  (1851). 

17,696 

17,735 

9,897 

26,793 


Total 72,126 

PORTSMOUTH,  several  places,  U.  States:— 1,  A  seaport 
tn.  New  Hampshire,  on  a  peninsula,  r.  bank  Piscataqua,  3  m. 
above  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Portsmouth  arid 
Concord,  and  the  Boston  and  Portland  railways,  50  m.  N. 
by  E.  Boston.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  five  or  six 
churches,  all  of  respectable,  and  some  of  elegant  appear 
ance;  an  academy,  an  athenasum,  occupying  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  with  a  library  of  7300  vols.,  and  good  collec 
tions  in  natural  history ;  an  almshouse,  two  market-houses, 
and  a  state  lunatic  asylum.  The  chief  industrial  establish 
ments  are  a  machine-shop  and  car -factory,  manufactures  of 
hosiery  and  fine  twist,  and  a  large  steam-factory  for  weaving 
the  finer  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  harbour,  the  only  one 
immediately  connected  with  the  sea  which  the  state  possesses, 
is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  the  U.  States.  It  is 
formed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  which,  opposite  to  the 
town,  has  a  width  of  £  m.  to  J  m.,  a  depth  sufficient  for  the 
largest  vessels,  and  so  strong  a  current,  that  it  is  seldom  ob 
structed  by  ice ;  and  is  protected  by  four  forts  placed  on  sun 
dry  islands  which  break  the  force  of  storms  from  the  Atlantic. 
On  an  island  called  Continental  or  Badger  Island,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  the  U.  States  navy-yard.  The  town  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  skill  in  naval  architecture  and  maritime 
enterprise,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  owned  by  Portsmouth 
are  engaged  both  in  foreign  trade  and  in  the  fisheries,  though 
the  actual  trade  of  the  port  itself  is  limited.  Pop.  (1850), 
9739. — 2,  A  tn.  and  port  of  entry,  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elizabeth,  88  m.  E.S.E.  Richmond ;  with  a  courthouse, 
jail,  five  churches,  a  bank,  a  theatre,  a  military  academy, 
and  a  harbour  allowing  ships  of  the  heaviest  burden  to  come 
to  the  wharfs.  At  Gosport,  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  are  a 
U.  States  navy-yard,  dry-dock,  and  naval  hospital.  Pop.  6370. 
—3,  A  vil.  Ohio,  82  m.  S.  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio ;  with  a 
courthouse,  jail,  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  bank,  and 
extensive  iron  manufactures.  Pop.  4011. 

PORTSOY,  a  burgh  of  barony,  and  seaport,  Scotland, 
co.  Banff,  5  m.  E.  Cullen.  It  has  Established  and  Free 
churches,  Episcopalian  and  R.  Catholic  chapels;  a  school,  two 
libraries,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  herrings.  Pop.  2062. 


Coasts  and  Mountains. — The  physical  geography  of  Portu 
gal  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  that  of  Spain,  from  which 
it  is  not  separated,  except  on  a  small  part  of  its  frontier  by 
natural  boundaries.  Its  shape  is  nearly  that  of  a  parallelo 
gram.  The  coast-line,  of  great  length  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  surface,  is  not  much  broken,  and  does  not 
present  a  single  bay  of  great  magnitude.  It  curves  from  the 
N.  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  till  it  reaches  Cabo  da  Roca,  the 
most  westerly  point  of  the  peninsula.  Here  it  becomes 
somewhat  irregular,  forms  two  bays  by  the  interjection  of 
the  remarkable  promontory  which  terminates  in  Cape  Espi- 
chel,  again  curves  round  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  till  it  reaches 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where  it  suddenly  turns  E.  This  direction 
it  retains  to  its  termination  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana.  It 
is  occasionally  bold,  and  rises  to  a  great  height,  particularly 
at  Cabo  da  Roca,  where  it  presents  a  range  of  giddy  cliffs, 
but  for  the  far  greater  part  is  low  and  marshy,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  lined  by  sands  and  reefs,  which  make  the  navigation 
dangerous.  It  is  not  unprovided,  however,  with  harbours. 
The  number,  large  and  small,  is  counted  at  21,  but  the  only 
ones  of  importance,  either  from  their  excellence  or  the  trade 
carried  on  at  them,  are  those  of  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Setubal,  Faro, 
Figueira,  Aveiro,  aud  Vianna.  The  interior  is  generally 
mountainous,  a  number  of  ranges  stretching  across  the  coun 
try,  either  in  W.,  S.W.,  or  S.S.W.  directions,  forming  a  suc 
cession  of  independent  river  basins,  while  their  ramifications, 
penetrating  in  all  directions,  form  the  water-sheds  of  numerous 
subsidiary  streams,  and  inclose  many  wild  and  beautiful 
valleys.  The  loftiest  range  of  all  is  the  Serra  d'  Estrella,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  central  chain  which 
stretches  across  Spain  between  Old  and  New  Castile,  and 
between  Leon  and  Estremadura.  Near  the  town  of  Guarda 
it  forms  a  fork,  one  limb  of  which  proceeds  N.,  and  another 
S.E.,  while  the  main  chain  attains  its  culminating  point  of 
7524  ft.,  about  5  m.  W.  of  the  town  of  Covilha,  and  is  there 
continued  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  to  its  termination  in  the  lofty 
cliffs  of  Cabo  da  Roca.  Nearly  parallel  to  this  chain,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  it,  are  on  the  N.  the  Serra  de  Alcoba, 
and  on  the  S.  the  Serra  Moradal.  In  the  N.  W.,  a  branch  of 
the  Spanish  Sierra  Mamed,  taking  the  name  of  Penagache, 
enters  Portugal  and  attains  one  of  the  loftiest  heights  of  the 
kingdom  in  Mount  Gavieira.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  the 
Serra  Monchique,  stretching  across  the  country  at  a  short  dis 
tance  behind  the  S.  shore,  attains,  at  its  W.  extremity  in 
Mount  Foia,  the  height  of  4050  ft.  The  rugged  nature  of 
the  surface  makes  the  plains  both  few  in  number  and  of 
limited  extent,  but  many  valleys  equally  remarkable  for 
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auty  and  fertility  occur.     The  chief  plains  are  those  of    partly  by  the  demand  for  Portuguese  wines  in  Britain.    Agri- 
Almeida  and  the  Terra  de  Braganza,  the  former  in  the  prov.  |  culture,  properly  so  called,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb;  and  Portugal 


of  Beira-Alta,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  Tras-os-Montes  ;  the 
chief  valleys,  those  of  Chaves,  Villarica,  and  Besteiros. 

Geology.— The  nucleus  of  the  mountains  is  usually  granite, 
overlain  in  the  N.  by  micaceous  schist  and  other  primitive 
rocks.  In  the  S.,  particularly  in  the  Serra  Monchique,  primi 
tive  limestone  is  very  abundant.  More  recent  limestones, 
and  schistous  sandstones,  occupy  large  tracts  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Volcanic  formations  are  very  apparent  in  the 
Serra  de  Caldeirao,  forming  a  continuation  of  that  of  Mon 
chique.  The  mineralogical  treasures  seem  more  remarkable 
for  their  variety  than  for  their  value,  though  some  are,  and 
many  more,  it  is  supposed,  might  be,  worked  to  advantage. 
They  include  argentiferous  lead,  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  bismuth, 
antimony,  fine  marble,  slate,  salt,  saltpetre,  lithographic 
stones,  mill-stones,  and  porcelain  earth.  Some  gold  also  is 
washed  from  the  sands  of  the  Douro,  Mondego,  and  other 
streams,  and  in  several  serras,  particularly  those  of  Estrella 
and  Gerez ;  and  many  valuable  pebbles  and  rock-crystals  are 
found  in  a  great  number  of  places. 

Rivers. — No  rivers  of  importance  take  their  rise  in  Por 
tugal,  and  yet  few  countries,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  are 
better  supplied  with  large  and  navigable  streams  ;  the  Minho 
in  the  N.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Douro  first  skirting  the 
E.  frontier,  and  then  pursuing  its  course  W.  to  its  mouth  at 


fails  in  ordinary  years  to  raise  cereals  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
meet  its  own  consumption.  Among  domestic  animals,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  the  mule,  of  which  very  superior  breeds  have 
long  been  possessed,  and  are  carefully  preserved.  Sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  very  numerous,  but  little  attention  is  paid 
to  their  improvement.  Horned  cattle  are  few,  and  of  a  very 
inferior  description.  Game  is  not  abundant,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast,  though  naturally  productive,  and  at  one  time 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  have  fallen  off  so  much,  that  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  fish  used  is  obtained  by  importation. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  Monies,  &c. — Manufactures  are  very 
insignificant,  and  employ  few  large  establishments;  but  almost 
every  family  is  so  far  manufacturing,  that  it  supplies  itself 
more  or  less  with  many  of  the  articles  of  primary  necessity. 
Among  the  articles  made  to  some  extent  for  sale,  may  be 
mentioned  armour  at  Lisbon,  woollen  cloth  and  other  woollen 
stuffs  at  Portalegre,  Covilhao,  and  Tundao ;  porcelain  at  Vista 
Alegre ;  delft,  and  ordinary  earthenware,  at  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
Coimbra,  Beja,  Estremoz,  &c.;  prints  and  lace  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto  ;  cotton-twist  at  Thomar  ;  silks  at  Braganza,  Chacim, 
Oporto,  &c.;  copper  and  tin  ware  at  Lisbon  and  other  places; 
corks,  ribbons,  embroidery,  hats,  confectionary,  fine  soap, 
jewellery,  and  the  cutting  of  precious  stones,  glass,  paper, 
wicker-work,  and  tobacco.  Ship-building  also  is  well  under 
stood,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  are  constructed  at  Lisbon, 


Oporto,  and  the  Tagus,  all  flow  E.  to  W. ;  the  Guadiana,  the  j  Figueira,  Oporto,  and  Villa  do  Conde.     Trade  has  suffered 
only  large  river  of  Portugal,  which  deviates  from  the  general     much  by  the  loss  of  Brazil,  but  still  continues  to  be  of  con- 
\V.  direction  and  flows  mainly  S.    In  addition  to  these  rivers, 
for  which  Portugal  is  indebted  to  Spain,  she  claims  as  pecu- 


liarly  her  own  the  Vouga,  Mondego,  and  Sado.  Numerous 
small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface  and  embosomed  in 
the  mountains. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  the  sea  and  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  former  tem 
pering  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  by  refreshing  breezes, 
and  the  latter  making  the  winter  more  rigorous  than  usual  in 


is  both  short  and  mild,  and  in  some  places  never  completely 
interrupts  the  course  of  vegetation.  In  consequence  of  this, 
many  parts  of  Portugal  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  double  spring. 


siderable  importance.  The  principal  exports  are  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  salt,  oil,  pork,  fruit,  particularly  chestnuts,  walnuts, 
almonds,  olives,  oranges,  and  lemons ;  silk,  wool,  cork, 
sumach,  kermes,  leeches,  bones,  glass,  and  porcelain;  the 
principal  imports  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize,  foreign 
timber,  salt  provisions,  particularly  cod ;  colonial  produce, 
woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  tissues,  iron,  steel,  and  various 
other  metals,  coal,  tar,  and  pitch,  dyes,  and  drugs.  In  1851, 
the  total  amount  of  the  exports  was  £1,922,291,  and  the 


countries  under  the  same  latitude.  In  general,  however,  winter     imports,  £2,431,297,  being  an  increase,  since  1842,  on  the 


total  business  done,  of  £1,287,727.     The  length  off 


wt, 


with  the  harbours  found  upon  it,  and  the  number  of  rivers, 
furnish  great  facilities  for  trade,  but  all  the  other  means  of 


Early  in  February  vegetation  is  in  full  vigour ;  the  plants  j  internal  communication  are  very  defective.     Accounts  are 
shoot  forth  rapidly,  attain  maturity,  and  either  wither  away,     kept  in  reis,   milreis    or  1000  reis,  and   conto  de   reis  or 


or  if  of  economical  value,  are  gathered  and  harvested.  During 
the  month  of  July  the  heat  is  often  extreme ;  and,  rain  seldom 
falling,  the  whole  country,  particularly  at  its  lower  levels  and 
along  the  coast,  assumes  a  very  parched  appearance.  The 
drought  generally  continues  throughout  August  and  far  into 
September,  but  at  last  the  sky,  which  had  previously  been 


1,000,000  reis.  The  value  of  the  rea  is  so  minute,  that  the 
milreis  is  worth  only  4s.  Qd.  The  chief  linear  measures  are 
the  legoa,  or  league  of  18  to  the  degree;  the  milha,  or 
common  geographical  mile  ;  the  braca,  or  fathom,  =  7'4  ft. ; 
the  vara,  or  yard,  one-half  of  the  former ;  and  pe,  or  foot, 
about  13  in.  The  weights  are  the  libra,  or  ft>.,  a  little 


serene,  becomes  overcast,  and  copious  showers  descend.  The  larger  than  the  ft.  avoird. ;  the  arroba  =  32  fts.,  and  the 
second  spring  now  begins,  and  the  fields  again  become  covered  I  quintal  =  4  arrobas.  For  dry  measure,  the  moyo  =  24 
with  flowers  and  verdure.  Winter  begins  at  the  end  of  No-  bushels ;  and  for  liquids  the  almudo  =  4£  gallons,  are  used. 


vember.  In  the  mountainous  districts,  the  loftier  summits 
obtain  a  covering  of  snow,  and  retain  it  for  a  greater  or  less 
period  according  to  their  altitude,  but  in  all  the  country  S.  of 
the  Douro,  and  at  a  moderate  elevation,  snow  generally  melts 
away  within  a  month.  Deluges  of  rain,  however,  continue 
to  fall,  and  violent  hurricanes  and  thunder-storms  are  not  un- 
frequent.  At  this  season,  too,  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  some 
times  felt,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  where 
the  disasters  produced  by  it  on  one  occasion  were  fearful 
almost  beyond  description. 

Vegetation. — There  are  few  countries  with  a  more  varied 
flora  than  Portugal.  The  number  of  species  has  been  esti 
mated  to  exceed  4000,  and  of  these  more  than  3000  are 
phanerogamous.  Many  of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
fine  forests,  chiefly  of  hardwood,  among  which  the  oak,  both 
the  ordinary  species,  or  Quercus  rolur,  and  the  cork-tree,  or 
Quercus  sulcr,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  central  provinces,  at 
a  moderate  elevation,  magnificent  chestnuts  are  very  prevalent. 


Government,  Army,  Language,  and  People. — The  govern 
ment  is  a  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy,  which  in  recent 
times  has  undergone  so  many  changes,  and  is  still  so  unsettled, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  with  accuracy.  As  at  present 
existing,  it  contains  a  very  large  infusion  of  the  democratic 
principle.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  jointly  in  the  sove 
reign,  and  an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber ;  but  both  chambers 
are  elective,  meet  and  dissolve  at  regular  periods,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  crown  ;  and  when  both  agreed  as  to  any 
particular  measure  or  enactment,  are  not  subject  to  its  veto. 
Justice  is  administered  (or  rather  said  to  be  administered,  for 
there  are  few  countries  in  which  its  essential  principles  are 
more  frequently  overlooked)  by  a  great  number  of  inferior 
judges,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  revision  in  17  district 
courts.  An  appeal  court,  with  extensive  jurisdiction,  sits  at 
Oporto ;  and  a  supreme  court,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  at  Lisbon.  The  established  religion  is  the  R.  Ca 
tholic,  which  is  completely  in  the  ascendant,  Protestantism 


In  the  S.,  in  the  province  of  Algarve,  both  the  date  and  the  being  almost  unknown.  It" is  governed  by  a  patriarch  at  Lis- 
American  aloe  are  not  uncommon.  Fruits  of  excellent  bon ;  two  archbishops  at  Braga  and  Evora,  and  14  bishops, 
quality  are  common  in  every  quarter,  though  it  is  only  in  the  I  It  performs  its  duties  very  imperfectly  ;  providing  efficiently 
warmer  and  better-sheltered  districts  that  the  orange,  lemon,  j  neither  for  the  morals  nor  the  education  of  the  people,  the 
and  ohve  are  cultivated  with  success  on  an  extensive  scale,  j  great  body  of  whom  are  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable  bigotry 
Ihe  mulberry  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate,  and,  by  j  and  ignorance,  while  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  in- 
means  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  excellent  silk  is  obtained  ;  and  a  j  fidelity  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent.  The  revenue,  of  which 
large  extent  of  country  is  devoted  to  vine  culture,  caused  the  far  greater  part  is  obtained  by  indirect  taxation,  is  about 
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£190,000.  The  expenditure,  which  considerably  exceeds  it, 
was  estimated  in  1850  at  12,524,187  milreis,  equal  to  about 
£250,480.  The  debt  amounts  to  £1 ,536,7 1 1 .  The  army  is 
estimated  at  28,100  men.  The  navy  consists  of  two  ships  of 
the  line  of  80  guns  each,  five  50-gun  frigates,  one  frigate  of 
44  guns,  eight  corvettes  of  from  20  to  24  guns,  eleven  brigs 
from  10  to  20  guns,  seven  schooners,  and  two  steam-vessels. 
The  language  is  a  dialect  of  Latin,  and  bears  a  very  close  affi 
nity  to  the  Spanish.  Its  powers  have  not  been  much  tested; 
but  at  least  in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens  it  has  proved  itself  not 
unequal  to  epic  poetry.  The  people  are  by  no  means  pre 
possessing  in  external  appearance.  They  are  generally  small 
in  stature,  indifferently  shaped,  and  have  irregular,  tawny 
features,  the  very  opposite  of  beautiful.  As  a  nation  they  are 
revengeful,  suspicious,  vain,  and  mean,  yet  arrogant. 

History. — Portugal  forms  the  far  larger  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Lusitania,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the 
Luzi,  an  indigenous  tribe  which  dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and 
the  Douro.  Phenician  and  Grecian  colonies  appear  to  have 
been  planted  on  its  coasts  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
Carthagenians  subsequently  formed  several  establishments. 
About  200  B.C.  the  Romans  became  sole  masters,  and  con 
tinued  in  possession  for  nearly  six  centuries,  during  which 
they  completely  changed  the  habits  of  the  natives,  introduced 
their  own  language,  and  executed  numerous  works,  the  ruins 
of  many  of  which  still  remain.  In  the  oth  century  the  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Visigoths  became  possessors.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  Portugal  shared  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  was 
overrun  by  the  Moors.  The  former  inhabitants,  descendants 
of  the  northern  invaders,  retired  to  the  more  inaccessible  dis 
tricts,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence. 
After  a  long  struggle,  during  which  many  battles  were  fought, 
and  many  illustrious  deeds  achieved,  they  regained  the  ascen 
dant,  and  the  Portuguese  monarchy  was  formally  established 
by  the  Cortes  at  Lainego  in  1143.  The  first  king  was  Don 
Affonso  Henriques,  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  and 
obtained  for  her  dowry  as  much  of  the  peninsula  south  of 
Galicia  as  had  already  been  wrested,  or  he  might  still  be  able 
to  wrest,  from  the  Moors.  The  latter  part  of  the  dowry  was 
not  allowed  to  continue  a  mere  nominal  gift.  In  1147  the 
Moors  lost  Lisbon,  and  in  1249  their  complete  expulsion  from 
the  kingdom  was  effected  by  the  taking  of  Faro.  Under  the 
successors  of  Affonso,  Portugal  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity 
though  not  without  serious  interruptions  from  intestine  dissen 
sions,  pestilence,  and  Spanish  wars.  In  1385  a  new  dynasty 
was  established,  on  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  in  the  person  of 
his  natural  son,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Cortes,  and 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  John  I.  With  him 
commenced  the  long  series  of  maritime  discoveries,  which 
ultimately  placed  Portugal  at  the  head  of  a  great  colonial 
empire.  He  personally  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  made  a  conquest  of  Ceuta  and  part  of  the  ad 
joining  country.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  thus  excited  became 
a  kind  of  national  passion,  and  the  expeditions  fitted  out  were 
crowned  with  brilliant  success.  In  1418,  Madeira  was  dis 
covered;  in  1432,  the  Azores;  and  in  1486,  after  a  succession 
of  adventurers  had  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  beheld  by  Barthelemi 
Diaz.  Vasco  de  Gama,  following  in  the  same  tract,  was  still 
more  successful.  In  1497  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  continu 
ing  his  course  eastward,  reached  the  shores  of  Malabar.  A 
still  more  fortunate  discovery  was  made  in  1500  by  Pedro 
Alvarez  Cabral,  or  Cabreira,  who  while  bent  on  a  different 
course,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  thus 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  settlement,  which  has  since  grown  up 
to  be  an  independent  empire.  After  these  discoveries,  and 
the  treasures  obtained  from  them,  had  raised  Portugal  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  a  disputed  succession  brought  it 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  subjected  it  to  the  thraldom  of  a 
hated  foreign  yoke.  King  Sebastien  having  lost  his  life  in 
1578  in  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Africa,  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Henri,  who,  being  a  cardinal,  had  no  lawful  heirs. 
Among  the  competitors  for  the  crown  was  Philip  II.,  king  of 
Spain,  who,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Cortes, 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  invaded  Portugal  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  made  himself  its  master.  This  usurpation, 
after  lasting  for  60  years,  was  terminated  in  1640,  by  a  general 
rising,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  who,  on  the  expulsion 


of  the  Spaniards,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of 
John  IV.  The  most  interesting  events  which  have  since 
occurred  are  the  close  alliance  formed  with  Great  Britain  in 
1703,  and  which,  uninterrupted  since,  has  powerfully  influ 
enced  the  fortunes  of  Portugal — the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1807,  and  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Brazil — the  expul 
sion  of  the  French  by  the  victories  of  Wellington — the  revo 
lution  of  1820,  which  converted  the  government  into  a  con 
stitutional  monarchy — and  the  subsequent  erection  of  Brazil 
into  an  independent  empire,  thereby  robbing  Portugal  of  the 
richest  jewel  of  her  crown,  and  leaving  her  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  her  former  colonial  greatness. 

PORTUGALETE,  a  seaport  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Biscay, 
1 1  m.  N.N.  W.  Bilbao,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao ;  with  a 
church,  courthouse,  prison,  a  nunnery,  two  schools ;  and  some 
manufactures  of  coarse  linen.  The  discharging  of  the  vessels 
here  which  cannot  ascend  the  river,  forms  the  chief  employ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  1025. 

PORTUGUESA,  a  river,  Venezuela,  rises  in  a  branch  of 
the  Andes,  40  m.  E.  Truxillo;  flows  S.E.  and  joins  1.  bank 
Apure,  at  San  Fernando ;  total  course,  about  200  m.;  chief  afflu 
ents  the  united  Guanarito  and  Guanaparo,  and  the  Cojede. 

PORTUMNA,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  37  m.  S.E. 
Galway,  near  the  Shannon,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  a  spire,  an  elegant  R. 
Catholic  chapel ;  an  excellent  courthouse,  a  bridewell ;  a  na 
tional  school,  a  dispensary,  barracks,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle ; 
manufactures  of  tobacco ;  and  a  considerable  trade,  conducted 
chiefly  by  steamers.  Pop.  1523. 

POSADAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.W.  Cordova, 
near  the  Guadalquivir.  It  has  a  church,  three  hermitages, 
and  a  townhouse.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  as  muleteers  ;  and  there  are  eleven  oil  and 
eight  flour  mills,  three  brick  and  tile  kilns,  three  lime-kilns, 
and  a  pottery.  Pop.  2736. 

POSCANTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Ber 
gamo,  3  m.  E.  Zogno ;  with  a  church,  and  three  oratories. 
Pop.  1298. 

POSCHEKHON,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70  m.  N.N.W. 
Jaroslav,  on  the  Sagosha.  It  has  a  church  ;  manufactures  of 
leather, and  a  trade  in  corn  and  general  wares.  P.  (1842),  4551. 

POSCHIAVO,  or  PUSCIILAV,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  Grisons,  in  a  valley  of  same  name,  15  m.  N.E.  Sondrio, 
5000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has  a  Protestant,  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  nunnery,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  P.  3226. 

POSEGA,  or  POXEGA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  cap.  co. 
of  same  name,  r.  bank  Orlyava,  58  m.  S.S.E.  Funfkirchen. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Agram ;  has  a  spacious  and 
well-built  square,  adorned  with  an  obelisk ;  three  R.  Catholic 
churches,  four  chapels,  a  townhouse,  old  castle,  R.  Catholic 
gymnasium,  high  school,  and  some  trade  in  tobacco,  silk,  and 

cattle.  Pop.  6850. The  COUNTY,  area,  723  geo.  sq.  m.,  is 

generally  elevated,  and  covered  with  lofty,  well-wooded  hills, 
from  which  numerous  streams  descend.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  the  Orlyava,  Pakra,  Biela,  and  Illova,  which  all  carry  their 
waters  to  the  Save.  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  much 
corn,  hay,  tobacco,  wine,  and  fruit,  particularly  celebrated 
apples ;  chestnuts  also  abound.  There  are  several  thermal 
springs.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Posega.  Pop.  92,700. 

POSEN,  or  POZNAN,  a  prov.  and  duchy,  Prussia,  not  in 
cluded  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  bounded,  N.  by  West 
Prussia,  E.  Poland,  S.  Silesia,  and  W.  Brandenburg;  area, 
8584  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  very  flat,  and  ex 
tensively  occupied  by  lakes  and  marshes.  A  small  portion  of 
it  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Vistula,  which  merely  touches 
it  on  the  N.E. ;  all  the  rest  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Oder, 
which  receives  its  drainage  through  the  Warta  in  the  S.  and 
centre,  and  the  Netze  in  the  N.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
light  and  sandy,  and  considerable  tracts  are  covered  with  heath, 
but  the  far  greater  part  of  it  either  is,  or  is  capable  of  being, 
brought  under  the  plough ;  and  many  parts  of  it  are  covered 
with  a  rich  alluvium  or  vegetable  mould,  yielding  all  the  or 
dinary  species  of  grain,  millet,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  hops. 
The  pastures  are  extensive,  and  feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  swine ;  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
poultry,  particularly  geese,  and  also  to  the  rearing  of  bees. 
The  minerals,  not  of  much  consequence,  include  bog  iron-ore, 
saltpetre,  limestone,  and  building-stone.  The  manufactures 
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consist  chiefly  of  woollen  stuffs,  linen,  and  leather.  The  trade 
in  these  articles  is  considerable ;  other  exports  are  corn,  cattle, 
tallow,  leather,  honey,  wax,  goose-feathers,  and  hogs'-lard. 
The  inhabitants  include  a  considerable  mixture  of  Germans 
and  Jews,  but  the  great  majority  are  Poles,  Posen  being  one 
of  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  made  by  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  governments  of  Posen 
and  Bromberg,  Posen  occupying  the  N.  half,  and  subdivided 
into  17  circles;  pop.  900,430;  and  Bromberg  occupying  the  S. 
half,  subdivided  into  9  circles.  Pop.  463,969. 

POSEN,  a  fortified  tn.  Prussia,  cap.  above  prov.  and  gov., 
on  the  Warta  and  Lowna,  149  m.  E.  by  S.  Berlin.  It  lies 
so  low  as  to  be  exposed  to  inundations,  particularly  from  the 
Warta,  which  flows  through  it.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
seated  on  a  height,  and  three  forts;  is  built  with  considerable 
regularity,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  the  number  than  for  the 
splendour  of  its  public  edifices.  Of  these  the  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  and  the  Stanislaus  church,  both 


belonging  to  the  K.  Catholics,  who  have  22  other  churches  ; 
two  Protestant  churches,  Greek  chapel,  synagogue,  old  Jesuit 
college,  Episcopal  palace,  R.  Catholic  seminary,  two  gymna 
sia,  normal,  and  other  schools,  five  monasteries,  several  hos 
pitals  and  charitable  institutions,  a  theatre,  and  some  elegant 
mansions  of  the  Polish  nobility,  many  of  whom  reside  here. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  linen  tissues, 
chintz,  calico,  ticking,  sealing-wax,  carriages,  leather  and 
leather  articles,  lacquerware,  &c.  There  are  also  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Posen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  residence  of  a  provincial  governor,  and  the  seat  of  impor 
tant  courts  of  primary  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  nume 
rous  public  offices.  At  an  early  period  it  was  the  capital  of 
Poland,  and  was  included  in  the  Hanseatic  League.  Pop. 
(1816), 24,066;  (1849),  44,963. 

POSING,  or  BAZIN  [Latin,  fiasinium],  atn.  Hungary,  co. 
and  12  m.  N.N.E.  Pressburg,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Danube;  with  two  churches,  asynagogue,  Capuchin  monastery, 
castle,  a  saltpetre  factory,  paper-mill,  lime-kilns,  granite 
quarry,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wood,  which  is  floated  to 
the  Danube.  Pop.  4950. 

POSL1NGFOKD,  a  par.  England,  Suffolk  •  2438  ac 
Pop.  371. 

POSSAGNO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice 
prov.  and  N.W.  Treviso;  the  birthplace  of  the  sculptor  Ca- 
nova,  after  whose  designs,  and  chiefly  at  whose  expense,  a 
magnificent  church  was  erected  and  nobly  decorated.  Near 
the  church,  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  the  sculptor  was 
born,  a  building  erected  by  him  has  been  converted  into  a 
museum,  and  contains  models  of  all  his  works. 

POSSESSION,  a  bold  cliffy  headland,  S.  America,  N. 
shore,  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  about  360  ft.  above  the  sea  •  lat 

52°  17'  S. ;  Ion.  68°  56'  30"  W. A  BAY  of  the  same  name, 

with  good  anchorage,  curves  in  to  the  N.  round  the  cape,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  First  Narrow. 


POSSESSION  ISLAND :— 1,  An  isl.  Antarctic  Ocean  ; 
lat.  71°  56'  S. ;  Ion.  171°  7'  E. ;  and  so  called  from  its  having 
been  the  spot  on  which  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession  of 
the  newly-discovered  continent,  called  Victoria  Land,  by  Sir 
James  Ross  was  performed.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  ig 
neous  rocks,  and  is  accessible  on  its  W.  side  only.  It  presents 
no  appearance  whatever  of  vegetation,  but  is  covered  with 
inconceivable  myriads  of  penguins. — 2,  An  isl.,  S.  Pacific, 
near  the  N.  point  of  Australia,  20  m.  N.  Cape  York;  lat. 
10°  43'  S.;  Ion.  142°  20'  E.  Here  Captain  Cook  took  pos 
session  of  all  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia,  in  the  name  of 
George  III.,  King  of  Britain,  calling  it  at  the  same  time 
New  South  Wales.— 3,  One  of  the  Crozet  Islands  (which  see). 
POSTENY,  PESTYANY,  or  PUSCHTIN,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  24  m.  N.N.W.  Neutra ;  with  a 
church,  a  handsome  chateau,  and  a  bathing  establishment, 
supplied  by  thermal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
are  in  considerable  repute.  Pop.  3660. 

POSTIGLIONE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov. 
Principato-Citra,  S.E.  Campagna;  with  a 
castle,  and  two  churches.  Pop.  2500. 

POSTLING,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1560  ac. 
Pop.  182. 

POSTOINA,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Illyria,  near  Adelsberg,  on  the  Poik.  It 
contains  a  church,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle.  Pop.  1356. 

POSTUPITZ,  or  POSTICZE,  a  tn.  Bo 
hemia,  circle  and  S.S.W.  Kaurzim  ;  with  a 
church,  school,  and  manufactures  of  cotton, 
a  cotton -mill,  printfield,  and  bleachfield. 
Pop.  1693. 

POSTWICK,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1426ac. 
Pop.  275. 

POSZNECK,atn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  dist. 
Saalfeld;  with  three  churches,  a  townhouse, 
and  hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  porcelain,  and  leather;  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  these  articles.     Pop.  3668. 
POTENGI,  or  POTINGI,  often  improperly 
called  Grande,  a  river,  Brazil ;  rises  in  the 
Serra-dos-Cairiris-Novos,   traverses    prov. 
Rio- Grande- do -Norte  in  a  N.E.  direction, 
passes  the  town  of  Natal,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  about  22  m.  S.  Cape  St.  Roque.    Its  channel  has  consider 
able  depth  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  highlands  is  obstructed 
by  rocks,  and  in  the  lowlands  encumbered  by  sandbanks. 
Coasting  vessels  get  up  to  near  Natal,  and  canoes  to  the  source. 
POTENZA,  a  tn.  Naples,  cap.  prov.  Basilicata,  on  a  hill 
of  the  Apennines,  82  m.  E.S.E.  Naples.     It  is  walled,  and  on 
the  whole  very  indifferently  built,  but  contains  a  number  of 
handsome  buildings,  among  others  a  fine  cathedral  in  the 
Doric  style,  two  collegiate  churches,  five  monasteries,  and  a 
nunnery.    Potenza  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses  a  civil 
and  a  criminal  court,  a  seminary,  and  royal  college.     It  has 
suffered  much  from  earthquakes.     Pop.  (1850),  12,362. 

POTI,  or  POTHI,  a  fort,  Russia,  Trans -Caucasia,  dist. 
Imerethi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni,  in  the  Black  Sea,  55  m. 
W.S.W.  Kutais.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  flanked  by 
large  towers,  and  though  the  harbour  is  both  insecure  and  too 
shallow  to  admit  large  vessels,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
exporting  wine,  honey,  wax,  silk,  skins,  &c.  Pop.  1000. 

POTI,  or  PUTI,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Piauhi,  1.  bank  Par- 
nahiba,  100  m.  N.  Oeiras.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton,  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

POTI,  or  CAUATHEUZ,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Piauhi,  flows 
S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Parnahiba ;  total  course, 
200  m.,  navigable  in  the  latter  part. 

POTOKA,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  S.  of  Indiana, 
flows  W.S.W,  past  Colombia  and  Princeton,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  80  m..  joins  1.  bank  Wabash,  a  little  below 
the  confluence  of  the  White  River. 

POTOMAC,  a  river,  U.  States,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
rises  by  two  branches  in  and  near  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and  after  a  tortuous  S.E.  course  of  550  m.,  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay  between  Point  Look 
out  and  Smith's  Point,  by  a  mouth  10  m.  wide.  It  is  navi 
gable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  the  navy-yard  at  Washington, 
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300  in.  from  the  sea.  Above  this  it  is  obstructed  by  nume 
rous  falls  and  rapids,  which  have  been  obviated  by  canals 
formed  past  them.  The  Shenandoah  is  its  principal  tribu 
tary,  and  the  principal  places  on  its  banks  (besides  Washing 
ton)  are  George  Town,  Port-Tobacco,  Leonard  Town,  Harper's 
Ferry,  and  Alexandria. 

POTOSI,  a  dep.  Bolivia,  containing  the  provinces  of 
Potosi,  Porco,  Lipes,  Chayanta,  and  Chichas,  nearly  all  lying 
between  the  sources  of  the  Pilcomayo,  the  table-land  round 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  sea.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  very 
rugged  country,  intersected  by  numerous  abrupt  ridges  which 
increase  in  height  towards  the  Cerro  de  Potosi. 
This  mountain,  so  celebrated  for  its  unequalled 
mineral  wealth,  has  the  form  of  a  crushed  sugar- 
loaf,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  1 6,037  ft.  It  is 
often  covered  with  snow,  but  does  not  retain  it 
long.  In  the  conical  summit  of  the  Cerro  are 
more  than  5000  Boca-minas  or  openings,  made 
in  search  of  silver-ore.  The  top  of  the  moun 
tain  is  completely  honey  combed  and  exhausted ; 
lower  down  springs  grow  numerous,  and  the 
richest  mines  are  now  filled  with  water.  At  the 
present  day,  therefore,  the  miner  is  content  to 
extract  the  silver  from  the  inferior  ores,  for 
merly  thrown  out  as  waste,  and  thickly  strewed 
over  the  mountain.  At  a  little  distance  S.W. 
rises  the  Cerro  de  Porco,  resembling  that  of 
Potosi  in  its  riches,  but  sooner  filled  with  water. 
This  elevated  region  is  generally  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  quartzose  rock,  the  position  of 
which,  in  the  midst  of  immense  fields  of  tra 
chyte,  cannot  be  easily  explained.  The  popula 
tion  of  this  department,  which  has  undoubtedly  decreased  since 
the  stoppage  of  the  mines,  may  still  probably  be  estimated  at 
180,000,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  of  the  indigenous  races. 

POTOSI,  a  city,  Bolivia,  cap.  above  dep.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro;  lat.  19°  36'  S. ;  Ion.  65°  24'  W.  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
highest  inhabited  places  in  the  world,  the  absolute  elevation 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  varying  from  13,402  to 
13,694  feet ;  and  what  renders  this  fact  truly  astonishing  is, 
that  a  city,  founded  on  the  very  borders  as  it  were  of  the 
respirable  atmosphere,  should  have  contained  at  one  time 
150,000  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  were  doubtless  Mitayos, 
or  Indians  dragged  thither  by  the  system  of  forced  labour 
called  mita.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  mines  of 
Potosi  are  supposed  to  have  yielded,  from  1545,  when  they 
were  first  discovered,  to  1789,  silver  amounting  in  value  to 
£200,000,000,  and  that  the  fortunate  proprietors  lived  in 
almost  inconceivable  luxury  and  splendour,  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  their  expenditure  alone  might  collect  a  multi 
tude  of  people  even  in  an  ungenial  situation.  At  Potosi  the 
sun's  rays  are  intolerably  hot,  while  in  the  shade  the  cold  is 
piercing.  The  country  around  is  bleak  and  barren.  The 
central  square,  encircled  with  the  government-house,  public 
offices,  church,  and  convent,  still  remains,  as  well  as  the  mint, 
a  large  and  costly  edifice;  but  the  quarters  once  inhabited  by 
the  Indians  are  now  in  ruins,  and  the  population,  constantly 
decreasing,  was  reduced  in  1835  to  13,600. 

POTOSI  (SAN  Luis),  a  dep.  Mexican  Confederation, 
bounded,  N.  by  NuevoLeon,  E.  Tamaulipas,  S.E.  Vera  Cruz, 
S.  Queretaro  and  Guanaxuato,  and  E.  Zacatecas  ;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  206  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  measured  near  the 
S.  frontier,  165  m.,  but  near  the  centre  not  more  than  87  m.; 
area,  29,486sq.m.  In  the  W.  it  is  mountainous,  but  towards  the 
E.  becomes  only  broken  and  hilly,  and  in  the  S.E.  spreads  out 
into  plains.  The  only  important  rivers  are  the  Santander, 
which  traverses  the  state  centrally  W.  to  E.,  and  the  Panuco 
or  Tampico,  which  in  the  S.  traverses  it  in  the  same  direction, 
and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  Tamauli 
pas.  The  climate  among  the  mountains  and  on  the  table 
land  is  cold,  but  becomes  warm  on  the  lower  flats  of  the  E., 
and  at  certain  seasons  is  unhealthy.  The  mountainous  dis 
tricts  abound  with  excellent  pastures,  on  which  great  numbers 
of  cattle  are  reared  ;  and  the  arable  districts  are  remarkable 
for  their  fertility,  yielding  large  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and 
barley.  Manufactures  have  made  some  progress,  and  in 
clude  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  of  excellent  quality;  glass, 
leather,  pottery,  and  metallic  wares.  The  trade  in  home  pro- 
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ducts  is  limited,  but  the  position  of  the  state  makes  it  the 
natural  entrepot  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  for  the 
imports  of  the  IK  States  and  Europe.  Many  valuable  mines 
have  been  discovered,  and  are  still  worked  to  some  extent. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  four 
departments— San  Luis,  Rio  Verde,  Tancanhuitz,  and  Venado, 
subdivided  into  10  cantons  and  52  municipalities.  P.  368,120. 
POTOSI  (SAN  Luis  DE),  a  city,  Mexico,  cap.  above  dep., 
92  m.  S.E.  Zaeatecas,  6350  ft.  above  sea-level,  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built,  with  spacious  and  well-kept  streets.  It 
has  six  handsome  churches,  three  convents,  and  an  hospital ; 


manufactures  of  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  and  different  articles  of 
iron  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  there  is  some 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  departments  in  the  above  manu 
factures,  and  in  foreign  imports,  consisting  of  brandy,  wine, 
silks,  woollens,  cottons,  and  hardwares.  Pop.  40,000. 

POTSAY,  or  POCSAY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Bihar,  19  m.  S.S.E.  Debreczin ;  with  a  Greek,  R.  Catholic, 
and  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  1972. 

POTSC11ING-,  or  PETSENYED,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Oedenburg,  about  6  m.  from  Gross-Hufflein.  It  has  a 
church,  a  chalybeate  spring,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1410. 

POTSCHINKI,  a  tn.  Russia.gov.  and  110  m.  S.S.E. 
Nijnci-Novgorod ;  with  three  churches,  manufactures  of  linen, 
a  trade  in  cattle ;  and  a  large  stud,  which  furnishes  horses  to 
the  emperor's  body-guard.  Pop.  5000. 

POTSDAM,  a  gov.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  bounded, 
N.  by  duchy  Meklenburg  and  prov.  Stettin,  E.  govs.  Stettin 
and  Frankfurt,  S.  gov.  Merseburg,  S.W.  duchy  Anhalt- 
Dessau,  and  W.  gov.  Magdeburg  and  kingdom  of  Hanover  ; 
area,  6120  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  flat,  and  the  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  light  and  sandy.  Considerable  tracts  are  covered  with 
heath  and  morass.  It  is  densely  wooded,  and  well  watered 
both  by  streams  and  lakes.  Of  the  former  the  principal  are 
the  Oder,  Ucker,  Polzow,  Spree,  Notte,  Plane,  Havel,  Rhine, 
Dosse,  Jagelitz,  Elbe,  and  Stepenitz;  of  the  latter,  the  Schwie- 
lung,  Selchow,  Wolziger,  Seddin,  Miiggel,  Rangsdorf,  Schar- 
mutzel,  Seldin,  &c.  Cultivation  is  conducted  with  considerable 
care  and  skill,  and  great  nnmbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
are  reared.  Manufactures  are  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  and 
success,  particularly  in  Berlin,  and  in  those  places  originally 
settled  by  the  French  emigrants  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  ad 
ministrative  purposes  the  government  is  divided  into  16  cir 
cles.  Pop.  1,226,866. 

POTSDAM,  a  tn.  Prussia,  cap.  above  gov.,  and  the 
second  royal  residence  of  the  kingdom,  17m.  S.W.  Berlin, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  on  the  Havel,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  600  ft.  in  length,  and  expands 
into  a  lake,  with  finely-wooded  sloping  banks.  It  consists 
of  the  Allstadt  or  Old  Town,  of  an  island  formed  on  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Havel,  and  the  N.  and  W.  by  a  canal ;  and 
of  the  Neustadt  or  New  Town,  including  Kietz,  Friedrieh- 
stadt,  Dutch  Revier,  and  several  suburbs.  The  different 
parts  communicate  with  each  other  by  bridges,  and  the  whole 
forms  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  regularly  built  towns 
in  Germany.  It  is  entered  by  five  land  and  four  water 
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gates,  and  is  laid  out  in  straight,  spacious,  well-paved  streets, 
or  large  and  elegant  public  squares.  Of  the  latter,  which 
are  six  in  number,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Old 
Market,  with  an  obelisk  of  white  and  red  marble  54  ft.  high, 
and  busts  of  the  great  elector  and  the  first  three  kings  of 
Prussia,  the  Wilhelinsplatz  [William's  Place],  and  the  Lust- 
garten,  laid  out  in  beautiful  walks,  and  adorned  with  pavilions, 
statues,  and  fountains.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  Garnison 
church,  containing  the  tombs  of  William  I.  and  Frederick  the 
Great;  the  Nikolai  church,  the  French  church,  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Koine;  the  townhouse,  with  a  cupola, 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  Atlns  in  copper,  gilt,  supporting 
the  globe ;  the  new  Casino,  the  theatre,  the  great  military 
hospital,  the  head  guard-house,  the  post-office,  and  the  royal 
palace.  Educational  and  benevolent  institutions  are  nume 
rous.  Among  the  former  are  the  gymnasium,  normal  school, 
high  school,  architectural,  horticultural,  industrial,  and  nume 
rous  other  schools  ;  and  among  the  latter  are  orphan  and 
widow  hospitals,  an  infirmary,  and  different  asylums.  The 
manufactures  include  all  the  ordinary  tissues  of  wool,  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk,  leather  and  lacquerware,  porcelain,  carriages, 
chemical  products,  wax-cloth,  chocolate,  vinegar,  tobacco, 
&c.  Potsdam  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  provincial,  high, 
and  numerous  other  courts  and  offices,  and  several  literary 
and  other  societies.  Immediately  to  the  W.,  outside  the 
Brandenburg  gate,  commence  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of 
Sans  Souci,  laid  out  in  stiff  French  formal  taste,  with  alleys, 
cut  hedges,  statues,  basins,  &c.  The  palace  itself  stands  at 
the  extremity  of  a  broad  avenue,  crowning  the  summit  of  a 
succession  of  terraces ;  it  has  a  fine  colonnade,  but  is  a  low 
building,  by  no  means  handsome,  and  only  deserving  of  notice 
from  the  interesting  associations  connected  with  it.  Imme 
diately  behind  the  palace  is  the  windmill  well  known  as  the 
subject  of  a  lawsuit,  in  which  Frederick  the  Great  was 
worsted  by  the  miller.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  the 
New  Palace,  a  vast  brick  building,  containing  200  apart 
ments,  and  exhibiting  much  gaudy  magnificence,  erected  by 
Frederick  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  war,  in  a  spirit  of 
bravado,  to  show  that  his  revenues  were  not  exhausted.  The 
mo.st  distinguished  native  of  Potsdam  is  the  celebrated  traveller, 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  P.  (1816),  23,095;  (1849),  39,864. 
POTSGROVE,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  1385  ac.  Pop.  262. 
POTTENDORF,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  a 
canal  which  communicates  with  the  Leitha,  S.  Vienna.  It 
has  a  fine  old  castle,  a  Gothic  chapel,  a  handsome  church,  an 
hospital,  and  an  extensive  cotton-mill,  which  employs  above 
1600  hands.  Pop.  2840. 

POTTER,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (Hanworth),  Lincoln; 
4150  ac.  P.  458.— 2,  [Heiyliam],  Norfolk;  2527  ac.  P.  477. 
POTTER-NEWTON,  a  vil.  England,  co.  York,  bor.  and 
about  2£  m.  N.  Leeds,  contiguous  to  Chapel-Allerton,  with 
an  Independent  chapel,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Leeds  mer 
chants.  Pop.  1384. 

POTTERIES  (THE),  a  dist.  England,  in  N.  W.  of  Stafford 
shire,  chiefly  between  Newcastle- under- Lyne,  on  the  S., 
and  Norton-on-the-Moors  on  theN.;  area,  about  16  sq.  in.; 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  and  containing  a  population 
of  20,000.  It  is  the  central  locality  of  the  manufacture  of 
china  and  earthenware,  and  owes  its  prosperity  in  this  respect 
not  to  the  possession  of  the  finer  clays,  which  it  is  obliged  to 
import  from  the  counties  of  Devon.  Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  but 
partly  to  its  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cheap  fuel,  and  partly 
to  the  ingenuity  of  the  late  Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  im 
provements  in  almost  all  the  varieties  of  ware,  introduced 
originally  at  his  extensive  establishment  of  Etruria,  ultimately 
enabled  the  whole  district  to  take  a  lead  in  the  manufacture, 
which,  notwithstanding  formidable  competition  in  other  quar 
ters,  it  continues  to  maintain. 

POTTERNE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  4956  ac.     Pop.  1778 
POTTERSPURY,  par.  Eng.   Northampton;   2820  ac. 
Pop.  1734. 

POTTES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  10m. 
N.  Tournay,  r.  bank  Scheldt;  with  a  church,  two  townhouses, 
and  a  communal  school ;  two  breweries,  a  bleaching-green, 
and  several  corn  and  oil  mills ;  some  weaving,  and  a  trade  in 
flax,  cattle,  and  grain.  Pop.  2106. 

POTTMES,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  N.N.E.  Augsburg; 
with  a  church,  a  castle,  a  potash-factory,  several  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  fruit.  Pop.  1200. 


POTTON,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  2200  ac.     Pop.  1922. 

POTTSTOWN,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  r.  bank 
Schuylkill,  at  the  junction  of  Manatawny  Creek,  and  on  the 
Schuylkill  canal,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railway, 
35  m.  N.W.  Philadelphia.  It  has  several  handsome  churches, 
an  academy,  two  large  boarding-schools,  a  machine-shop,  and 
car-factory,  a  tannery,  and  several  extensive  flour  and  saw 
mills.  Pop.  about  2000. 

POTTSVILLE,  a  In.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  85  m. 
N.W.  Philadelphia,  in  the  centre  of  the  great  anthracite  coal 
field,  at  the  termination  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  and  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Reading,  and  Pottsville  railway.  It  occupies 
a  very  picturesque  site  immediately  above  the  gorge  where 
the  Schuylkill  breaks  through  Sharp  Mountain,  and  though 
of  very  modern  origin,  having  suddenly  sprung  into  existence. 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  its  valuable  minerals,  is 
now  a  compact,  well-built,  stirring  place;  with  five  or  six 
churches,  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  townhall,  and  other  public 
buildings.  The  manufacturing  establishments  include  blast 
furnaces,  forges,  foundries,  rolling-mills,  various  steam- 
engine  and  machinery  factories,  and  building-yards,  in  which 
a  great  number  of  boats  and  barges  for  river-navigation  are 
constructed.  Pop.  (1850),  7946. 

POU-L'HOO,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Shansee,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Hoang-IIo;  lat.  34°  54'  N. ;  Ion.  110°  15'  E. 

POUANCfi,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  15  m. 
W.N.W.  Segre1;  with  a  blast-furnace,  and  some  other  iron 
works.  Pop.  1375. 

POUCHING-HiEN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Fokien,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Min,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  apparently 
of  a  very  ancient  date;  and  by  extensive  suburbs,  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  large  market  town  ;  and  carries  on  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  tea.  Pop.  above  100,000. 

POUCQUES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  E.  Flanders,  on 
a  stream  of  same  name,  12  m.  W.  Ghent.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  a  brewery,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills,  dye-works, 
and  several  brick-works.  Pop.  1222. 

POUGHILL,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cornwall;  1947  ac. 
Pop.  404.— 2,  Devon  ;  1663  ac.  Pop.  380. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  a  tn.  U.  States,  New  York,  beauti 
fully  situated  1.  bank,  Hudson,  on  a  height  which  stands  200  ft. 
above  the  river,  and  juts  out  on  the  N.  and  S.  into  two  bold 
promontories,  65  m.  N.  New  York  city.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Dutch  in  1735,  and  laid  out  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit,  and  presents  altogether  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Among  the  public  edifices  arc 
Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  Methodist,  Universalist,  Quaker,  and  R.  Catholic 
churches ;  a  courthouse,  and  other  county-buildings ;  a  col 
legiate  school,  occupying  a  handsome  building,  surrounded 
by  a  colonnade,  and  furnishing  a  superior  education ;  a  county 
academy,  also  of  superior  description ;  several  female  semi 
naries,  and  other  schools ;  a  lyceum,  poorhouse,  savings'  and 
other  banks,  &c.  The  large  water-power  furnished  by  the 
Fallkill  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  several  extensive 
works,  including  a  silk  and  several  flour  mills,  a  factory 
for  locomotive  engines  and  railroad  machinery,  one  of  the 
largest  breweries  in  the  state,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  tan 
neries,  &c.  The  otker  manufactures  are  carpets,  guns,  pins, 
candles,  ploughs,  carriages,  &c.  A  company,  owning  a  number 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery,  manufactures  con 
siderable  quantities  of  sperm-oil.  Its  central  position,  nearly 
equidistant  from  New  York  and  Albany,  marked  it  out  as  a 
convenient  spot  for  popular  deliberations  in  the  earlier  history 
of  the  state.  The  most  memorable  of  these  is  the  Convention 
of  1788,  at  which  the  federal  constitution  was  formallyadopted. 
Pop.  (1850),  13,944. 

POUlLLY-suii-Lonac,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nievre,  8  m. 
S.S.E.  Cosne,  r.  bank  Loire.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
an  excellent  white  wine  grown  in  the  district,  and  there  are 
fine  limestone  quarries  in  the  environs.  Pop.  2018. 

POU1NIPET  ISLAND,  an  isl.,  N.  Pacific,  one  of  the 
Carolines;  lat,  6°  52'  N. ;  Ion.  158°  24'  E.  (R.)  ;  about  50  m. 
in  circumference,  and  rising  2858  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is 
of  basaltic  formation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  coral-reef,  and 
lined  with  mangroves.  The  whole  island  is  thickly  wooded, 
and  produces  many  varieties  of  good  timber,  fit  for  house, 
ship  building,  and  other  purposes ;  tree-ferns,  banyans,  pan- 
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claims,  and  sassafras.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  rich  red  and 
black  loam,  and  with  indifferent  cultivation  produces  bread 
fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  taro,  bananas,  tacca,  sugar-cane,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  pumpkins,  tobacco  in  small  quantities,  and  kava. 
The  uncultivated  productions  include  wild  ginger  and  wild 
oranges.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  native  quadruped, 
except  rats.  The  flying-fox,  or  vampire  bat,  is  very  plenti 
ful  ;  wild  pigeons  are  numerous,  and  fish  abound  on  the  reefs. 
The  inhabitants,  who  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  coast, 
are  a  small,  but  tierce  and  resolute  race. 

POULSHOT,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1589  ac.  Pop.  335. 
POULTNEY,  a  township,  U.  States,  Vermont,  on  a 
stream  of  same  name,  60  m.  S.S.W.  Montpelier.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  flourishing  vils.  of  E.  and  W.  Poultney,  which 
have  Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches,  a 
female  academy,  and  other  schools ;  a  woollen  factory,  three 
tanneries,  and  several  saw-mills.  Pop.  (1850),  2329. 

POULTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :—  1 ,  Kent ;  990  ac.  P.  28. 
—  2,  Gloucester;  1150  ac.  Pop.  408. 

POULTON-LE-FYLDE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  20  m.  S.S.W.  Lancaster,  on  the  Preston  and  Fleet- 
wood  railway.  It  is  an  antiquated  place,  has  a  modern  parish 
church,  with  an  ancient  tower;  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  a  savings'-bank,  and  an  endowed  school.  Area  of 
par.,  20,666  ac.  Pop.  7690. 

POUMARON,  a  river,  British  Guiana,  rises  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Ymataca,  flows  N.N.E.  then  N.N.W.,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  100  m.,  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape  Nassau, 
uniting  with  the  Marocco  in  forming  a  broad  estuary. 

POUNDSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  4814  ac.  P.  651. 
POUR,  or  PUR,  two  rivers,  Siberia : — The  one  rises  in  the 
N.  of  gov.  Yakutsk,  flows  E.N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
130  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Olenek  at  the  town  of  Maksimova. 
The  other  rises  in  gov.  Tobolsk,  about  lat.  64°  N. ;  flows 
N.  by  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  above  200  m.,  falls  into  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Tazovsk. 

POURgAIN  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Allicr,  15  m. 
N.N.W.  Gannat ;  with  an  ancient  church,  an  hospital,  theatre, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  corn,  poultry,  fish,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  3390. 

POUSO-ALEGRE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  on 
a  height  230  m.  S.S.W.  Ouro-Preto,  with  a  church,  and  two 
primary  schools.  Within  the  district  are  thermal  springs, 
with  a  bathing-establishment,  and  several  mines  in  active 
operation.  Much  excellent  tobacco  also  is  grown,  and  many 
cattle  are  reared  for  exportation.  Pop.  dist.,  4000. 

POUZAUGES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vende'e,  23  m.  N.N.W. 
Fontenay-le-Comte  ;  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  rich 
and  magnificent  district.  It  has  two  churches,  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic,  of  the  16th  century.  Pop.  1131. 

POVIGLIO  [Latin,  Pupelium},  a  tn.  duchy  and  13  m. 
E.N.E.  Parma.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  a  courthouse,  a 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  swine,  and  wine.  P.  6334. 
POVOA,  several  places,Portugal,  particularly  :— 1,  (-de 
Varsim),  Prov.  Douro,  near  the  sea-coast,  about  18m.  from 
Braga.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  has  a  grammar 
school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 
Pop.  6200. — 2,  (-de  Sta  Christina),  Prov.  Douro,  9  m.  N.W. 
Coimbra,  near  r.  bank  Frio.  Pop.  510. — 3,  (-de  Meadas), 
A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,  N.  Portalegre.  Pop.  770. 
4,  (-de  Bio  de  JHoinhos),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
near  Castello  Branco.  Pop.  600. 

POVOLIDE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
com.  and  about  8  in.  S.W.  Viseu.  Pop.  1305. 

POWDERHAM,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1947  ac.  P.  294. 
POWELL'S  GROUP,  or  SOUTH  ORKNEY,  a  group  of 
islands,  Antarctic  Ocean ;  lat.  60°  37'  S. ;  Ion.  44°  32'  W., 
and  E.  of  New  Shetland.  They  present  a  very  dreary  and 
almost  terrific  appearance,  being  surrounded  by  innumerable 
icebergs  and  ice-islands,  apparently  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  often  crowned  with  craggy  towering  peaks.  The  loftiest 
of  these  becomes  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues. 

POWERSCOURT,  or  STAGONIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland, 
co.  Wicklow,  3  m.  W.S.W.  Bray;  with  a  handsome  modern 
church,  and  several  schools.  Near  it  is  the  splendid  seat  of 
Viscount  Powerscourt.  Area,  18,938  ac.  Pop.  2453. 

POWERSTOCK,  or  POORSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Dorset; 
4078  ac.  Pop.  1044. 

POWERSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  5433  ac.  P.  1327. 


TOWICK,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  5194  ae.     Pop.  1834. 

POXIM,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  45  m.  S.  Alagoas,  r.  bank 
Poxim,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  about  4  m.  from  the  sea. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  fertile  district.  The  inhabitants, 
chiefly  Indians,  in  addition  to  raising  the  ordinary  produce, 
make  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  mamona,  of  inferior  quality. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

POX  WELL,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  887  ac.     Pop.  69. 

POYAIS,  a  river  and  dist.  Central  America,  Mosquito 
territory,  with  a  settlement  on  the  river;  lat.  15°  10'  N. ; 
on.  85°  10'  W.  The  river  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Between  the  Plantain  river  and  Cape  Camaron.  A  colony 
,vas  established  in  the  district  in  1819,  by  a  Scotch  military 
officer  of  the  name  of  Macgregor,  which  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  was  finally  abandoned  in  1825. 

POYALES  DEL  HOYO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  W.N.W.  Toledo;  poorly  built,  with  a  church,  a  town- 
louse  in  a  dilapidated  state,  a  prison,  primary  school,  and 
a  trade  in  pimento,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  1032. 

POYNINGS,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;   1643  ac.     Pop.  261. 

POYSDORF,  or  POISDORF,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria, 
27  m.  N.E.  Korneuburg;  with  a  church,  and  saltpetre-works. 
Pop.  1500. 

POZA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  26  m.  N.E. 
Burgos.  It  has  two  primary  schools,  a  townhouse,  an  ancient 
and  dilapidated  castle  on  a  rock  commanding  the  town,  and 
a  church.  Near  it  are  also  beds  of  coal,  quarries  of  granite, 
nd  salt-mines;  agriculture,  mule-driving,  salt-pans,  tanneries, 
and  flour-mills  occupy  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  2006. 

POZALDEZ,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  S.  Valladolid; 
with  two  churches,  a  large  and  substantial  courthouse,  prison, 
two  primary  schools,  manufactures  of  linen,  numerous  dis 
tilleries,  arid  a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  1726. 

POZO-ALCON,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  34  m. 
E.  Jaen.  It  has  a  townhouse,  three  fountains,  three  schools, 
a  church,  and  a  hermitage.  Near  it  are  forests  of  pine  and 
oak,  which  supply  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  for  the 
arsenal  at  Cadiz.  There  are  four  flour  and  three  oil  mills. 
Chocolate,  rice,  dried  cod,  &c.,  are  imported.  Pop.  2139. 

POZO-EsTRECiio,  a  vil.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  about 
8  m.  from  Cartagena;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and 
some  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about  1200. 

POZO-HoN-DO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  18  m. 
S.  Albacete ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  elementary  schools,  a 
beautiful  public  well,  and  a  church ;  a  flour-mill,  and  soma 
nanufactures  of  plain  linens.  Pop.  2820. 

POZO-Rumo,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  S.W. 
Cuenca.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  church,  courthouse  with 
prison,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1086. 

POZOBLANCO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  36  m. 
N.  Cordova.  It  has  regular  and  paved  streets,  an  hospital 
for  the  sick,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  chair  of  Latin,  several 
primary  schools,  a  townhouse,  a  flesh-market,  a  church,  and 
several  hermitages.  Baizes  were  formerly  made  here  in  great 
quantity,  there  being  at  one  time  400  looms  employed  ;  now 
the  number  of  pieces  annually  wrought  does  not  exceed  6000. 
There  are  eight  dye-works,  a  manufactory  of  earthenware 
and  chocolate,  several  soap-works,  flour-mills,  and  oil-mills ; 
but  the  greatest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  as  muleteers.  Pop.  6748. 

POZUELO,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly: — 1,  A 
vil.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  15  m.  S.W.  Albacete;  with  a 
primary  school,  a  church,  and  a  hermitage  ;  three  brick  and 
tile  works,  a  pottery,  a  dye-work,  and  five  flour-mills.  Pop. 
2746. — 2,  A  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
45  m.  from  Caceres.  It  is  very  poorly  built,  has  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  and  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  seve 
ral  oil- mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil.  Pop.  1424. — 3,  (de  Cala- 
trava),  A  vil.  New  Castile,  Spain,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E. 
Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  townhouse  and  prison,  a  flesh-market, 
granary,  hospital,  three  schools,  a  church;  and  manufactures 
of  lace,  and  oil-mills,  and  brandy-stills.  Pop.  2240. — 4,  (-del 
Bey),  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  E.  Madrid  ;  poorly  built, 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school;  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1223. 

POZZALLO,  a  small  but  thriving  seaport,  Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse,  dist.  and  9  in.  S.E.  Modica;  defended  by  a  fort; 
with  a  church,  a  baronial  palace,  and  a  small  pier,  at  which 
much  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country  is  exported. 
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POZZO  DI  GOTO,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  17  m.  W.S.W. 
Messina,  on  the  Grangolla.  A  little  E.  are  the  ruins  of  Tyn- 
daris.  Pop.  3000. 

POZZOLENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  S  in.  S.E.  Lonato;  with  a  parish  church.  P.  2041. 
POZZOLO-FoKMiGARO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  30  m.  N.N.W.  Genoa;  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  The  latter,  an  ancient 
structure  of  a  quadrangular  form,  surmounted  by  turrets,  still 
exists  in  tolerable  preservation.  There  are  also  two  parish 
churches  and  communal  schools.  Pop.  3721. 

POZZUOLI  [anc.  Puteoli],  a.  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  6  m. 
W.S.W.  Naples;  slightly  fortified.  The  only  note-worthy 
modern  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  two  parish  churches,  and 
five  convents;  but  it  is  rich  in  ancient  remains,  the  most  re 
markable  of  which  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  interest 
ing  not  only  to  the  antiquary,  but  to  the  geologist,  from  the 
unequivocal  proofs  which  they  afford  of  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  coast;  the  Colosseum,  or  amphitheatre,  which  had  the 
same  dimensions  as  that  of  Rome ;  the  labyrinth  of  Daeda- 
Itts,  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  &c.  The  coast  forms  a  natural 
harbour,  which  is  completely  sheltered,  and  an  active  fishery 
is  carried  on.  Pozzuoli  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  civil 
court,  and  a  seminary.  Near  it  is  the  Grotto  or  cave  of  the 
Sybil  of  Cumae,  and  Mount  Solfatara,  from  which  great  quan 
tities  of  sulphur  are  obtained.  A  fine  cement,  formed  of  a 
reddish  volcanic  gravel  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  well 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  P.  8000. 
POZZUOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
and  4  m.  S.E.  Gorgonzola;  with  two  churches,  and  a  charit 
able  endowment.  Pop.  1257. 

PRA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  near 
Voltri.  It  is  a  large,  scattered  place,  and  has  several  churches. 
Pop.  3898. 

PEACHATITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin,  on  the 
Ziwnybach,  22  m.  W.N.W.  Budweis.  It  is  walled,  is  an 
ancient  place,  with  narrow,  gloomy  streets;  a  fine  church,  a 
townhouse  of  a  venerable  and  majestic  appearance,  a  court 
house,  superior  German  school,  barracks,  and  hospital.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  brandy.  Pop.  2591. 

PRACHIN,  a  circle,  Bohemia,  bounded,  N.  by  circles  Pil- 
sen  and  Beraun,  E.  Tabor,  S.E.  Budweis,  S.W.  Bavaria,  and 
W.  Klattau;  area,  1344  geo.  sq.  m.;  cap.  Pisek.  In  the  S.  and 
S.W.  it  is  covered  with  lofty  hills,  in  which  the  Moldau,  Wot- 
awa,  and  a  great  number  of  minor  streams,  take  their  rise  ; 
in  other  directions  the  surface  is  flatter  and  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  good  crops  of  corn  and  flax.  Wood  is  abundant,  iron 
is  worked,  and  iron  and  glass  are  extensively  manufactured. 
Pop.  259,294. 

PRADALUNGA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  6  m.  N.E.  Bergamo,  1.  bank  Serio;  with  a  handsome 
church,  tile -works,  limekilns,  and  numerous  quarries  for 
making  excellent  whetstones.  Pop.  1201. 

PBADANOS  DE  OJEDA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Leon, 
prov.  and  about  45  m.  from  Palencia;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  trade 
in  it  and  in  agriculture  produce.  Pop.  1U86. 

PRADES,  atn.  France  dep.  Pyrenees  Oricntales,  r.  bank 
Tet,  in  a  rich  and  verdant  valley,  24  m.  W.S.W.  Perpignan. 
It  has  a  large  and  handsome  church ;  a  court  of  first  resort, 
a  communal  college,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  an 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  moleskins,  leather, 
and  gray  paper;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit, wine,  flax,  hemp, 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  line  wool,  &c.  Pop.  2680. 

PRADO,  a  small  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia, 
120  m.  S.  Porto-Seguro.  It  has  a  church,  a  primary  school, 
and  a  harbour  defended  at  its  entrance.  The  chief  article  of 
trade  is  manioc  flour.  Pop.  dist.,  2000. 

PRADO:—!,  A  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Minho,  3  in. 
N.W.  braga,  on  the  Cavado,  in  which  there  is  here  a  con 
siderable  salmon  and  trout  fishery.  The  chief  manufacture 
is  earthenware. — 2,  A  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Para,  55  m.W.  Mont- 
alegre. 

PRADO  (EL),  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  33  m. 
S.W.  Madrid;  with  a  townhouse,  a  primary  school,  and  a 
church ;  in  the  vicinity  are  tanneries  and  oil-mills.  Pop.  2074. 
PRADO  DEL  KEY,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
54  m.  from  Cadiz;  with  a  church,  and  an  elementary  school. 
The  neighbourhood  is  very  sterile.  Pop.  2143. 


PRADOLUENGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and 
20  m.  S.E.  Burgos;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  primary 
school;  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wool  and  in  cattle.  P.  1390. 

PRADOS,  or  SAN  JULIAN  SANTULLANO,  a  vil.  and  par. 
Spain,  Asturias,  prov.  and  scarcely  1  in.  N.  Oviedo ;  with  a 
very  ancient  church,  a  primary  school ;  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  flour-mills.  Pop.  1400. 

PR  AG  A,  a  tn.  Poland,  r.  bank  Vistula,  opposite  to  Warsaw, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  Russians  took  it  by 
assault  in  1794,  and  made  it  almost  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  it  has 
since  been  rebuilt  in  an  improved  form,  and  now  contains 
many  handsome  streets  and  buildings. 

PRAGUE  [Bohemian,  Pralia;  German,  Frag;  Latin, 
Praga,  or  Afaroludum],  the  cap.  of  Bohemia,  near  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moldau.  here  crossed  by 
a  remarkable  stone  bridge  of  16  arches,  and  also  by  a  chain 
bridge,  153  m.  N.W.  Vienna,  with  which  and  with  Dresden 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  Its  site  is  a  regular  basin,  cut  in 
two  by  the  river,  from  the  banks  of  which,  on  either  side,  the 
houses  rise  in  succession,  tier  upon  tier,  till  they  are  termi 
nated  and  inclosed  by  hills  of  considerable  height.  When 
viewed  from  the  bridge,  no  city  in  Germany  surpasses  Prague 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  The  town  is  inclosed 
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by  a  wall  and  a  fosse,  and  defended  by  extensive  outworks, 
but  its  natural  position  unfits  it  for  being  a  strong  fortress, 
and  the  hills  which  command  it  on  all  sides  seem  to  render 
it  incapable  of  offering  a  successful  resistance.  It  consists 
of  four  quarters,  two  on  each  side  of  the  river:  the  Altstadt 
and  Neustadt  on  the  right,  and  the  Kleinseite  and  Hrad- 
schin  on  the  left  bank,  and  is  entered  by  eight  gates,  of  which 
only  two,  called  the  Karlsthor  and  Bruskathor,  have  any  archi 
tectural  merit.  The  Wyschehrad,  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
the  town,  and  properly  its  citadel,  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
a  fifth  quarter.  The  only  suburb  is  that  of  Karolinenthal. 
The  Altstadt,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  oldest  part  of 
the  town,  lies  along  the  r.  bank  towards  the  N.  Its  streets 
are  narrow,  but  being  the  principal  seat  of  trade  and  business, 
and  the  special  locality  of  the  Jews,  contains  some  of  the 
best  and  most  showy  shops.  The  Neustadt  incloses  the  Alt- 
stadt  on  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.,  but  was  originally  separated 
from  it  by  walls  and  a  ditch,  which  has  been  filled  up. 
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Though  newer  than  the  other,  it  is  still  very  ancient,  having 
been  built  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1348.  It  is  not 
the  scene  of  so  much  activity  as  the  Altstadt,  hut  its  streets 
are  wider.  On  the  opposite  side  the  Kleinseite,  occupying 
the  bank  and  the  N.  portion,  is  the  aristocratic  quarter,  the 
chosen  abode  of  the  Bohemian  nobles,  and  the  site  of  several 
remarkable  palaces.  The  only  other  quarter,  the  Hradschin, 
to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  Kleinseite,  occupies  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  is  of  less  extent,  and  contains  far  fewer  houses  than  any 
of  the  others,  bur,  perhaps  surpasses  them  all  in  interest,  in 
consequence  of  the  public  edifices  which  it  contains.  When 
the  whole  quarters  are  taken  together  they  form  a  town  which, 
in  respect  of  extent,  magnificence,  and  historical  interest,  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  the  capital  of  a  great,  though  now  to 
all  intents  a  dependent  kingdom.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  old  castle,  or  palace  of  the  Bohemian  kings,  situ 
ated  in  the  Hradschin,  containing  400  apartments,  one  of  them 
a  Gothic  hall,  in  which  the  Bohemian  nobles  swear  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign  after  his  coronation,  and  finely  situated  on 
a  commanding  height;  the  cathedral,  also  in  the  Hradschin,  a 
structure  somewhat  shapeless  from  having  never  been  com 
pleted,  and  much  dilapidated  by  the  injuries  which  it  sustained 
from  the  balls  of  Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  but  rich  in  Gothic  ornament,  and  containing  in  its  monu 
ments,  sculptures,  and  paintings,  a  perfect  museum  of  curiosi 
ties;  the  Clementinum,  close  to  the  bridge  in  the  Altstadt,  a 
huge  pile  which  extends  into  several  streets,  containing  a 
series  of  magnificent  halls,  in  the  richest  style  of  Italian  archi 
tecture,  partly  used  as  lecture-rooms  in  connection  with  the 
seminary  under  the  superintendence  of  the  archbishop,  and 
partly  occupied  by  a  library  of  130,000  vols.  and  3700  MSS.; 
the  Carolinum,  or  University,  of  not  much  interest  as  a  build 
ing,  but  remarkable  as  the  first  great  public  school  established 
in  Germany,  and  through  Huss,  who  was  for  some  time  its 
rector,  the  earliest  cradle  of  the  Eeformation ;  the  Theinkirche, 
a  Gothic  church,  historically  interesting  as  the  place  where 
the  Bohemian  estates  made  George  Podiebrad  their  king,  and 
to  some  still  more  interesting  as  containing  the  grave  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe,  who  spent  his  last  years 
and  died  at  Prague ;  the  palace  of  Wallenstein,  built  by  that 
generalissimo  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  when  he  was  first  dis 
missed  from  the  imperial  service,  originally  a  structure  of 
great  magnificence,  but  now  much  dilapidated ;  the  Alte  Ra- 
thaus  [old  townhall] ,  an  irregular  Gothic  edifice  of  the  loth 
century,  with  a  dungeon  beneath  in  which  the  emperor 
Wenzel  IV.  was  confined  for  15  weeks;  the  chief  synagogue 
of  the  Jews,  probably  as  ancient  in  date  as  the  end  of  the 
12th  century;  the  military  hospital,  which  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  edifice,  originally  erected  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  col 
lege;  the  theatre,  the  opera,  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
Germany,  the  national  museum,  museum  of  natural  history, 
picture  gallery,  &c.  The  manufactures  consist  of  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  but 
tons,  hats,  paper,  soap,  refined  sugar,  vinegar,  liqueurs,  refined 
salt,  quills,  sugar  of  lead,  stearine  and  tallow  candles,  machines, 
musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  firearms,  porcelain, 
fine  and  imitation  jewellery.  The  trade  is  of  great  import 
ance  ;  Prague,  owing  to  its  central  position,  its  situation  on 
the  Moldau,  which  secures  it  a  free  communication  with  the 
Elbe,  and  to  its  facilities  of  transport  by  roads  and  railway, 
being  the  great  entrepot  for  all  the  traffic  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  also  several  important  fairs,  particularly  one  for  wool, 
which  lasts  seven  days,  and  during  which  a  great  amount  of 
business  is  done;  that  of  St.  Winceslaus,  the  old  patron  saint 
of  Bohemia;  and  that  of  St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  thrown 
from  the  bridge  of  Prague  by  king  Winceslaus,  for  refusing 
to  reveal  what  his  queen  had  told  him  in  confession,  though 
these  two  are  rather  religious  festivals  than  fairs,  and  are 
more  crowded  with  devotees  than  dealers. 

I  Prague  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  is 

supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  8th  century,  but  it? 
history  does  not  become  important  till  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  At  that  time  the  university,  the  first  which  Ger 
many  possessed,  was  founded,  and  soon  acquired  such  celebrity, 
that  it  was  resorted  to  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  have  had  at  one  time  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
40,000  students.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  thus  encouraged 
soon  produced  its  fruits,  and  under  the  zealous  teaching  of 
Huss  and  Jerome,  some  of  the  grossest  corruptions  of  the 


church  of  Rome  were  boldly  attacked,  and  the  germs  of  the 
Reformation  rapidly  developed.  Fierce  struggles  ensued, 
and  were  carried  on  for  centuries  with  varying  success,  but 
ultimately  persecution  did  its  work,  and  Protestantism,  after 
having  been  repeatedly  in  the  ascendant,  and  oil  the  eve  of 
victory,  has  been  all  but  extinguished.  In  more  modern 
times  Prague  has  been  the  theatre  of  important  transactions, 
and  great  battles  have  been  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
has  also  been  repeatedly  besieged,  and  in  several  of  its  public 
edifices  still  bears  marks  of  its  unsuccessful  bombardment  by 
the  Prussians  under  Frederick  the  Great  in  1758.  Pop. 
(1846),  115,436. 

PRAHUSTA,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Roumelia,  75  m. 
E.N.E.  Salonica;  with  about  500  houses,  inclosed  by  a  wall 
15  ft.  high.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather  ;  and  foundries, 
at  which  cannon  are  cast  for  the  Ottoman  fleet. 

PRAIRIE-nu-CniEN,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Wisconsin,  r.  bank 
Mississippi,  3  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Wisconsin,  in 
a  beautiful  prairie,  about  10  m.  long  by  3  m.  wide,  about 
160  m.  W.  Milwaukie.  It  has  six  churches,  an  academy, 
courthouse,  and  jail ;  and  rich  copper-mines  in  which  large 
masses  of  pure  copper  are  found.  Pop.  2498. 

PRALBOINO,  or  PEATO-ALBOINO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  prov.  Brescia,  dist.  and  7  m.  S.  Leno,  1.  bank 
Mella;  with  two  churches;  and  an  extensive  factory,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  linen  and  cotton  prints,  table-cloths,  table- 
napkins,  carpets,  &c.,  of  excellent  quality,  are  made.  P.  2467. 

PRALOGNAN-PALAY,  avil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Savoy,  prov.  Tarantaise,  12  m.  S.E.  Moutiers.  It  is 
poorly  built;  but  has  some  valuable  minerals,  and  a  trade  in 
good  cheese.  Pop.  1043. 

PRALORMO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
18  m.  S.S.E.  Turin;  with  a  church,  a  fine  castle,  and  a  free 
school.  Pop.  1115. 

PRAMOLLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Pinerolo,  near  San  Secondo  ;  with  two  churches, 
two  charitable  endowments,  and  several  schools.  Pop.  1414. 

PRAROSTINO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Pinerolo,  1  m.  from  San  Secondo ;  with  a  Pro 
testant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  seven  Protestant 
schools.  Inhabitants  mostly  Waldenses.  Pop.  1575. 

PRASCORSANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  about  16  m.  W.S.W.  Ivrea;  with  a  church, 
a  confraternity,  and  four  oratories.  Pop.  1494. 

PRASLIN,  an  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  Seychelles; 
lat.  4°  17'  16"  S. ;  Ion.  55°  44'  15"  E. ;  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  well  sheltered  by  small  islands  from  every  wind. 
The  interior  is  lofty,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  trees. 
The  French  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  in  1768,  but 
did  not  form  .any  settlement  on  it. 

PRA8TOE  [Latin,  Praesbyteronesus],  a  tn.  and  seaport, 
Denmark,  isl.  Zeeland,  cap.  bail,  and  on  a  bay  of  same  name, 
43  m.  S.S.W.  Copenhagen.  It  has  a  capacious  church;  and 
a  good  winter  haven  of  the  fourth  class,  which  enables  it  to 
carry  on  some  trade.  Pop.  850. — The  BAILIWICK,  area,  488 
geo.  sq.  m.,  includes  isl.  Me  en  ;  area,  64  sq.  m.  Pop.  78,900. 

PRAT-DE-LLOBREGAT  (EL),  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  about  4  m.  from  Barcelona,  near  the  Llobregat ;  with  a 
church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school.  Pop.  1615. 

PRATA,  two  places, Naples: — 1,  Avil.,  prov.  Principato- 
Ultra,  4  m.  S.  Montefusco.  Pop.  1790.— 2,  A  tn.,  prov. 
Lavoro,  W.N.W.  Piedimonte;  with  two  parish  churches,  and 
a  convent.  Pop.  1350. 

PRATAS,  a  cluster  of  isls.,  shoals,  and  rocks  of  consider 
able  extent,  China  Sea;  lat.  23°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  116°  45'  E.; 
stretching  about  18  m.  N.  to  S.,  and  9  m.  to  12  m.  E.  to  W. 

PRATDIP,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  14  m. 
Tarragona;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school;  manu 
factures  of  articles  in  esparto  and  glass;  oil  and  flour  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1500. 

PRATO,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  llm.  N.W.  Florence,  in  a  fer 
tile  plain,  r.  bank  Bisenzio.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  has  suburbs,  and  is  a  well-built,  cheerful-looking  place. 
It  has  a  court  of  justice,  and  several  public  offices;  a  beauti 
ful  cathedral,  begun  by  Nicolo  Pisano,  and  completed  after 
his  designs  in  1450,  with  a  facade,  furnishing  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Italian  Gothic;  three  other  churches,  seven 
monasteries,  of  which  two  only  are  occupied ;  numerous 
nunneries,  an  old  castle,  an  ancient  praetorium  [Palazzo  Pre- 
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torio],now  converted  into  a  prison  ;  a  college  or  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  called  after  its  founder,  Cicognini,  and  adorned 
with  a  fine  Italian  front ;  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  seve 
ral  hospitals;  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
silk,  and  mixed  goods,  straw  hats,  paper,  and  articles  in  brass. 
Top.  (1833),  11.848. 

PKATO-VECCino  [anc.  Fratum  Fetus],  a  vil.  and  com. 
Tuscany,  1.  bank  Arno,  25  in.  E.  Florence;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  a  church,  a  school ;  manufactures  of  various  articles 
in  wood,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  cattle.  P.  3920. 
PKATOLA,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  -  Ultra  II., 
N.W.  Sulmona.  Pop.  3300. 

PRATS-DE-LLUSANES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
40  in.  N.N.  W.  Barcelona;  with  two  churches,  a  primary  school; 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods;  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1327. 

PRATS-nE-MoLi,o,  a  fortified  tn.  France,  dep.  Pyre"nees- 
Orientales,  15  m.  W.S.W.  Ceret,  r.  bank  Tech.  It  "is  built 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  top  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  parish  church  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
moleskins,  woollen  hosiery,  and  whip-handles,  called  perpig- 
nans.  Near  it  are  the  thermal  springs  of  Prcste,  with  a  good 
bathing  establishment.  Pop.  1555. 

PRATTELN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Basel- 
Landsehaft,  6  m.  E.S.E.  Basel.  It  is  well  built;  and  lias  a 
church,  and  an  old  ca.-tle,  now  used  as  a  poorhouse.  P.  1 1 24. 
PRAT TSVILLE,avil.U.  States,  New  York,  43  m.  S.W. 
Albany ;  with  three  churches,  an  academy,  nine  schools ;  a 
cotton,  and  two  woollen  factories ;  a  machine-shop,  two  fur 
naces,  and  extensive  tanneries.  Pop.  1800. 

PRAUSNITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  18  m.  N.N.W. 
Breslau;  with  a  castle;  a  Protestant,  and  two  II.  Catholic 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  two  hospitals ;  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2500. 

PRAUSNITZ,  two  places,  Bohemia:—!,  (Bohmisch-),  A 

vil.  circle  Bidschow,  8  m.  from  Arnau;  a  straggling  place,  with 

a  church.     P.  2050. — 2,  (Deutsch-),  A  vil.  circle  Kbniggratz, 

near  extensive  forests.    It  has  a  church ;  and  a  mill.    P.  1220. 

PRAUST,  a  vil.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and  6  m.  S.  Danzig,  on 

the  Eadaune,  with  a  Protestant  church;  and  a  mill.     P.  1131. 

PR  A  VI  A,  a  tn.  and  par.  Spain,  Asturias,  prov.  and  14m. 

N.W.  Oviedo ;  with  a  church,  and  a  beautiful  hermitage ;  a 

large  townhouse  and  prison,  a  primary  school  ;  manufactures 

of  linen  ;  and  several  flour-mills.     Pop.  1512. 

PRAYA  (PORT),  a  tn.,  isl.  Santiago,  one  of  the  Cape 
Verds;  lat.  14°  54'  N.  ;  Ion.  23°  30'  45"  W.  (R.)  ;  prettily 
situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  table-land.  The  streets,  though 
wide,  are  extremely  filthy,  as  are  also  the  houses,  most  of 
which  arc  built  of  stone,  and  white-washed.  It  has  a  chapel, 
jail,  and  barracks,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large 
public  square.  The  fort,  which  flanks  the  town,  is  almost 
entirely  in  decay.  A  market  is  held  daily,  when  any  vessels 
are  in  port,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale,  but  not  in  great  quantity. 
Pop.  2300. 

PRAZZO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  24  m. 
W.  Coni,  on  the  Macra ;  with  a  court  of  justice  ;  a  church ; 
a  handsome  oratory ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce. 
PRE-SAN-DioiER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  18  m.  W.N.W.  Aosta,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc;  with 
a  handsome  square,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
parish  church,  and  the  other  by  well-built  houses,  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  the  visitors  to  the  baths,  which  are  in  the  vicinity, 
and  are  much  frequented.  Pop.  1009. 

PREANGER-REGENCIES,  aprov.  Java,  S.  coast,  bounded, 
N.  by  provs.  Buitenzorg,  Krawang,  and  Cheribon;  E.  Banjoe- 
mas ;  and  W.  Bantam ;  155  m.  long,  E.  to  W.,  by  25  m.  to  70  m. 
broad.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  provinces 
of  Java ;  is  composed  of  what  were  formerly  five  separate 
governments,  and  is  now  divided  into  four  districts,  corres 
ponding  with  these  older  divisions,  namely,  Tjanjer,  Bandong, 
Soemadang,  and  Soekapoera  and  Limbangan.  Part  of  its  N. 
frontier  is  composed  of  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  in  which 
are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Gedeh  and  Pangerango,  9868  ft. 
(see  GEUKH)  ;  and  it  is  traversed  centrally,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by 
another  mountain  range,  in  which  the  volcanoes  of  Papan- 
dayangand  Goentoor  (which  see) ,  and  the  lofty  peak  of  Tjikorei, 
9168  ft.  high  ;  numerous  offsets  convert  the  large  valleys 
thus  formed  into  subsidiary  ones,  watered  by  numerous 


streams  and  small  lakes.  There  are  extensive  forests ;  tho 
chief  cultivated  product  is  coffee,  besides  which  large  quanti 
ties  of  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  are  exported ;  and  also 
a  considerable  quantity  of  planks,  rattans,  and  some  rice,  &c. 
The  imports  are  cottons,  linens,  silks,  sugar,  tea,  salt,  dried 
fish,  gambier ;  iron,  steel,  copper,  earthenware,  &c.  Pop. 
(1845),  700,000. 

PREBAN,  par.  Irel.  Wicklow  ;  4265  ac.     Pop.  726. 

PRECHEUR  (LE),  a  seaport  tn.  West  Indies,  S.W. 
shore,  isl.  Martinique, 5  in.  N.W.  St.  Pierre  ;  with  a  church; 
a  considerable  fishery,  and  export  of  sugar.  Pop.  3108. 

PRECIGNE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  13  m.  N.W.  La 
Fleche ;  with  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school ;  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens;  and  near  it  a  mineral  spring.  Pop.  1266. 

PREDPRIATIE-KAiNGA,  or  AKAHAINA.  a  lagoon  isl., 
S.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  lat.  15°  58'  18"  S. ;  Ion.  140°  11'  30"  W. ; 
about  4  in.  long,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. 

PREEN-CnuuCH,  par.  Eng.  Salop  ;   1050  ac.     Pop.  77. 

PREES,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  1446  ac.     Pop.  3196. 

PREEZ,  or  PORETZ,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  on 
the  Schwentine,  over  which  are  here  two  bridges,  and  between 
two  small  lakes,  8  m.  E.S.E.  Kiel.  It  has  a  fine  cloister, 
now  converted  into  a  foundation  for  unmarried  ladies  of  noble 
birth  ;  a  church,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  in  the 
duchy ;  an  orphan  asylum,  and'a  poorhouse ;  and  manufactures 
of  shoes  and  linen.  Pop.  4750. 

PREGEL,  a  river,  Prussia,  which  is  formed  in  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  by  the  junction  of  the  Pissa  and  Angerap,  about  4  m. 
above  the  town  of  Gumbinnen  ;  flows  almost  due  W.  past  In- 
sterburg,  Wehlau.  and  Kb'nigsberg,  and  about  6  m.  below  the 
last  town,  falls  into  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  Frische-IIaff ; 
total  course,  about  90  m.  A  bar  at  its  mouth  greatly  impedes 
s  navigation  ;  but  it  carries  small  vessels  up  to  Konigsberg, 
and  the  canal  of  Delme,  in  connection  with  the  small  river  of 
that  name,  gives  a  communication  with  the  Curische-Haff. 

PREIGNAC,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gironde,  21  m.  S.E. 
Bordeaux,  in  district  famous  for  its  white  wine,  1.  bank  Gar 
onne.  It  has  a  handsome  public  square.  Pop.  1314. 

PREJANO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  30  m. 
S.E.  Logrono;  with  two  churches,  townhouse,  school,  small 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen,  a  distillery,  an  oil  and  a  flour 
mill.  Pop.  1008. 

PRELAUTSCH,  or  PKELAUCY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
14  m.  W.N.W.  Chrudim,  1.  bank  Elbe  ;  with  a  church, school, 
townhouse,  hospital,  and  barracks.  Pop.  1590. 

PREMEIRA  ISLANDS:—!,  The  most  S.  of  the  long 
chain  of  isls.,  extending  along  Angosta,  E.  Africa,  Mozam 
bique  Channel.  They  are  small,  and  surrounded  with  reefs 
with  passages  between  them  ;  about  lat.  17°  S.  ;  Ion. 
39°  507  E. — 2,  A  group  of  rocks  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  lat. 
13°  11'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  38'  E.  (R.) 

PREMERY,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nievre,  and  26  m.  S.E. 
Cosne.  It  has  a  blast  furnace  and  a  foundry,  several  large 
forges,  manufactures  of  tiles,  bricks,  and  lime;  and  some 
trade  in  iron,  wood,  and  leather.  Pop.  1113. 

PREMIA  DE  MAR,  or  PREMIA  UE  ABAJO,  a  vil.  and 
com.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  8  m.  from  Barcelona; 
with  .a  parish  church,  a  primary  school,  courthouse,  prison, 
manufactures  of  coarse  linen  goods  and  lace.  Pop.  1115. 

PREMITI,  asmall  tn.  European  Turkey.  Albania,  1.  bank 
Vojutza,  50  m.  E.S.E.  Valona ;  with  a  Turkish  citadel. 

PREMNAY,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  4  m.  by  1  m.  P.  793. 

PRENDERGAST,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1104  ac. 
Pop.  1473. 

PRENEZFALU,  PRINZDORF,  or  PRE\covr,  a  vil.  Hun 
gary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Honth,  5  m.  from  Schemnitz;  with 
a  church,  a  transit  trade,  and  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1104. 

PRENN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  1.  bank  Niemen,  26  m. 
E.N.E.  Marianpol ;  with  a  dilapidated  castle,  glass-works,  and 
a  paper  mill.  Pop.  1224. 

PRENZLAU,  or  PRENZI.OW,  atn.  Prussia,  gov.  Potsdam, 
57  m.  N.  by  E.  Berlin,  cap.  circle,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake 
Uckcr,  where  the  river  Ucker  issues  from  it.  It  is  divided 
by  the  river  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  and  is  defended 
by  two  forts,  and  entered  by  four  gates.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  and  contains  seven  churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
Gothic  structure;  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  poorhouse,  and 
five  hospitals.  The  manufactures  consist  of  fine  and  coarse 
woollen  cloth,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  straw  hats,  leather, 
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r.nd  tobacco.  There  are  also  dye-works  and  distilleries.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  tobacco  and  grain.  Here,  in  1806,  after  the 
battle  of  Jena,  a  corps  of  the  Prussian  army,  commanded  by 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Pop.  12,751. 

The  CIRCLE,  area,  332  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  of  a  light  sandy  flat, 

poorly  wooded,  and  by  no  means  fertile.     Pop.  52,404. 

PREPAltIS  ISLES,  a  cluster  of  small  isls.,  between  the 
Andainans  and  Cape  Negrais,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Burmah  ; 
lat.  14°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  93°  25'  E. 

PRERAU,  or  PRZEROW,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  cap.  circle,  on 
the  Betschwa,  15  m.  S.E.  Olmiitz;  with  an  old  castle,  two 
churches,  a  synagogue,  hospital,  and  townhouse.  It  was  the 
last  town  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Hussites. 

Pop.  3400. The  CIRCLE,  area,  1627  geo.  sq.  in.,  is  rather 

hilly,  but  generally  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  corn, 
and  containing  excellent  pastures.  The  principal  manufac 
tures  are  woollens.  Pop.  398,000. 

PRESBA,  a  lake,    Turkey   in  Europe,  Albania,  about 
9  m.  W.  that  of  Ochrida.     It  is  7  m.  long  by  3  in.  broad,  has 
several  small  islets,  on  one  of  which 
a  monastery  stands,  and  receives  the 
Kesna-su  on  the  N.,  but  has  no  visible 
outlet.    A  small  town  of  same  name 
stands  on  its  W.  shore. 

PKESCOT,  a  market  tn.  and 
par.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  8  m.  E. 
Liverpool.  It  is  long  and  straggling, 
and  stands  principally  upon  a  sub 
stratum  of  coal,  several  mines  of 
which  are  excavated  to  its  very  edge. 
It  has  an  ancient  church,  places  of 
worship  for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  Independents,  and  Uni 
tarians  ;  a  free  school,  and  several 
other  charities  ;  a  townhall,  session- 
house,  prison,  gas-works,  and  a  me 
chanics'  institute.  Prescot  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
watch-tools,  as  also  parts  of  the  watch 
called  movement-work,  together  with  fur.a 

the  hands,  and  other  more  minute  and 

delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism.  The  drawing  of  pin-wire 
originated  here,  and  small  files  of  superior  excellence  are 
made,  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  other  manu 
factures  are  coarse  earthenware,  which  has  been  long  exten 
sively  carried  on,  glass-bottles,  nail  and  rope  making.  There  j 
are  also  a  tannery,  and  several  breweries.  The  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railway  passes  about  1  m.  S.  from  the  town. 
Area  of  par.,  36,554  ac.  Pop.  of  tn.,  46,527. 

PRESCOTT,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  cap.  co.  Grenvil'.e,  on 
a  rising  ground  above  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  which,  here 
about  1J  m.  broad,  there  is  a  steam  ferry  to  the  U.  States 
town  Ogdensburg.  It  has  Episcopal,  Free,  Methodist,  and 
11.  Catholic  churches,  a  custom-house,  and  a  considerable  ex 
port  of  pot  and  pearl  ash,  but  its  trade  has  not  increased  much 
since  the  opening  of  the  Eideau  canal  led  the  traffic  into  a 
new  channel.  Pop.  (1852),  2156. 

PRESEGLIE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
12  m.  N.E.  Brescia;  with  a  church;  manufactures  of  linen 
and  hats,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1254. 

PKESHUTE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  5351  ac.     Pop.  1227. 

PRESIDIO-DE-SAO-JoAO-BAi'TisTA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  110  m  E.S.E.  Ouro-Preto.  It  contains  a 
court  of  justice,  and  a  church;  and  within  its  district  culti 
vates  sugar-cane,  millet,  and  haricots  ;  distills  rum,  and  rears 
great  numbers  of  swine.  Pop.  dist.,  4000. 

PRESIDIO,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Texas,  about  6  m.  from 
1.  bank  Kio-Grancle,  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  Mexican 
bank  is  occupied  by  a  town  of  same  name,  and  about  30  in. 
from  Fort  Duncan.  It  is  the  only  place  of  any  extent  be 
tween  that  fort  and  Fort  Mackenzie,  and  has  a  garrison  of  200 
men,  and  2000  inhabitants. 

PRESLES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
36  m.  E.  Mons  ;  with  a  paper  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  loca 
lity  where  Julius  Cffisar,  u.c.  57,  defeated  the  Nervii,  of  whom 
60,000  perished.  Pop.  949. 

PRESSATH,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Oberpfulz,  on 
a  height,  1.  bank  Herdennab,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  S.E. 


Baireuth  ;  with  three  churches  and  a  castle,  manufactures  of 
stone-ware,  and  several  mills.  Near  it  is  the  extensive  forest 
of  same  name.  Pop.  1756. 

PRESSBURG,  PRESBURQ,  or  POSOXY,  a  tn.  Hungary, 
cap.  co.,  35  m.  E.  Vienna,  1.  bank  Danube,  which  here 
divides  into  several  branches,  and  is  crossed  by  a  flying 
bridge.  The  site  of  the  town  is  remarkably  fine,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube, 
from  the  banks  of  which  it  gradually  ascends  to  the  W.  and 
N.  towards  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  ;  while  an  exten 
sive  plain,  covered  with  gardens,  meadows,  and  cornfields, 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  E.  In  the  town  itself  there  is  not 
much  to  attract  attention.  The  fortifications  have  been  dis 
mantled,  and  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and 
steep,  and  only  partially  paved.  The  houses,  however,  are 
solidly  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  of  two  or  three  stories, 
and  some  of  them,  particularly  in  the  suburbs,  are  very  hand 
some.  The  edifices  most  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  Royal 
Palace,  on  a  height  which  overlooks  the  town,  a  building 


once  of  great  magnificence,  and  still  rich  in  historical  recol 
lections,  but  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1811,  and  not 
since  repaired  ;  the  Landhaus  or  hall  of  the  Diet,  in  which 
the  chambers  of  the  kingdom  meet,  a  plain  structure ;  the 
cathedral,  a  huge  Gothic  pile,  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and  less 
remarkable  as  a  church,  than  as  the  place  where  the  kings  of 
Hungary  are  crowned  ;  the  Capuchin,  Franciscan,  and  Ursu- 
line  monasteries,  each  with  a  handsome  church  attached  ;  the 
Jesuit  church,  townhouse,  theatre,  bishop's  palace,  orphan 
hospital,  and  barracks.  The  manufactures  consist  of  wool 
lens,  silks,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  trade,  particularly 
transit,  is  extensive.  Pressburg  is  a  place  of  very  great  an 
tiquity,  and  had  acquired  some  importance  even  before  the 
country  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  In  after  times  it 
became  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and  retained  the  honour  till 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.  transferred  it  to  Buda.  The  peace 
by  which  Austria  ceded  Venice  to  France,  and  the  Tyrol  to 
Bavaria,  was  concluded  here  in  1805.  Pop.  (1846),  40,200. 

The  COUNTY,  area,  1318  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  traversed  by 

part  of  the  Carpathian  chain  in  the  N.,  but  in  other  directions 
is  flat  and  tolerably  fertile,  though  in  several  quarters  covered 
with  marshes.  It  is  watered  by  the  Danube,  March,  Wa:ig, 
and  Dudwaag,  and  yields  corn  and  hay ;  excellent  wine  is 
obtained,  and  abundance  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  consist 
of  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Slowalrs,  and  are  almost  all 
II.  Catholics.  Pop.  304,600. 

PRESSNITZ,  PRZESNITZ,  or  BKZEZENICZE,  a  mining  tn. 
Bohemia,  circle  and  10  m.  W.N.W.  Saaz;  with  two  churches, 
a  castle,  townhouse,  and  school ;  manufactures  of  lace,  fire 
arms,  and  knitting  wires;  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  3127. 

PRESTBURY,  two  pars.  Eng.  :— 1,  Chester;  63,125ac. 
Pop.  59,265.— 2,  Gloucester;  3022  ac.  Pop.  1314. 

PRESTEIGNE,  a  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.  and  par.,  S. 
Wales,  co.  and  6  m.  E.  by  N.  Radnor,  r.  bank  Lug.  It  con 
tains  a  very  handsome  shire-hall,  a  church  of  great  antiquity, 
and  several  Dissenting  chapels.  It  has  no  manufactures,  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  malt  is  made,  and  there  is  somo 
trade  in  timber.  Area  of  par.,  7429  ac.  Pop.  672. 
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PRESTITZ,  or  PKZESCZICT:.  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Klat- 
tan,  12  m.  S.  Pilsen ;  with  a  deanery  church,  town  school, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  1820. 

PRESTON,  par.  Scot.  See  EUNKI.E  and  Punov. 
PRESTON,  several  pars.  England. —  1,  Gloucester; 
2190  ac.  Pop.  218.— 2.  Gloucester;  884  ac.  Pop.  80.— 
3,  Dorset ;  2697  ac.  Pop.  711 . — 4,  Rutland  ;  980  ac.  Pop. 
328.— 5,  Suffolk;  1931  ac.  Pop.  386.— 6,  Sussex;  1286 ac. 
Pop.  625.— 7,  York  (E.  Hiding);  6170  ac.  Pop.  1038.— 8, 
(Andovcr),  Hants;  3413  ac.  Pop.  524.— 9,  (HaggoU),  Warwick; 
1302  ac.  Pop.  219.— 10,  (Bissct],  Bucks  ;  1940  ac.  Pop. 
554.— 11,  (Capes),  Northampton;  2280  ac.  Pop.  363.— 
12,  (Deanery],  Northampton  ;  1 470  ac.  Pop.  65.— 13,  (East), 
Sussex;  609  ac.  Pop.  310. — 14,  (next-Favcrsham),  Kent; 
1547  ae.  Pop.  1135.— 15,  (GuMalx) ,  Salop;  2281  ac.  Pop. 
393.— 16,  (Long),  York  (W.  Riding) ;  13,212ac.  Pop.  1341. 
—17,  (PlucJcnett),  Somerset;  790  ac.  Pop.  329.— 18,  (on- 
Stour) ,  Gloucester ;  1 990  ac.  Pop.  42 1 .—  1 9,  (upon  the  Wild 
Moors),  Salop;  1057  ac.  Pop.  235.— 20,  (by-Wingham),  Kent; 
1478  ac.  Pop.  542.— 21,  (vpm-Wye),  Hereford;  1379  ac. 
Pop.  249. 

PRESTON,  a  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  co.  Lanca 
shire,  28  m.  N.E.  Liverpool,  agreeably  situated  on  a  height 
above  r.  bank  Kibble,  near  the  head  of  its  estuary,  and  on  the 
North  Union,  and  several  other  branch  railways.  It  con 
sists  of  four  principal  and  a  great  number  of  minor  streets. 
The  former,  though  irregularly  formed,  are  spacious,  and  pro 
vided  with  side  parapets,  flagged;  and  one  of  them,  called 
Fishergate,  nearly  1  m.  long,  contains  many  handsome  build 
ings  and  well-furnished  shops.  The  houses  are  almost  all 
substantially  built  of  brick,  and  the  whole  town  is  well  lighted 
with  gas.  The  environs  of  the  town  exhibit  much  pleasing 
scenery,  are  adorned  with  numerous  handsome  villas,  and  fur 
nish  several  fine  public  walks.  Of  these,  the  most  frequented 
is  Avenham  walk,  which  has  been  well  laid  out,  at  the  expense 
of  the  corporation. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  10  churches  and  20  Dis 
senting  chapels.  Among  the  former,  Christ  Church  is  ad 
mired  for  the  purity  of  its  Norman ;  and  the  parish  church 
is  now  (1853)  being  rebuilt  in  the  Decorated  style  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  spire  196  ft.  high.  Among  the  Dissenting 
chapels  are  five  R.  Catholic,  one  of  which,  not  yet  completed, 
promises  to  be  the  most  splendid  place  of  worship  in  Preston; 
three  Baptist,  two  Independent,  two  Wesleyan  Methodist;  and 
one  each,  Huntingdon  Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists, 
Associate  Methodist?,  Primitive  Episcopalians,  Swedenbor- 
gian,  and  Unitarian.  The  Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints  have 
also  a  place  of  meeting.  The  other  more  important  buildings 
are  the  townhall,  a  handsome  brick  edifice,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  with  a  turret  and  dome  ;  courthouse,  well  situated, 
and  built  in  the  Doric  style;  the  house  of  correction,  the 
custom-house,  corn  exchange,  extensive  barracks,  workhouse, 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  two  bridges,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
structure  of  five  arches  ;  and  a  magnificent  railway  viaduct, 
spanning  the  river. 

The  scholastic  and  literary  establishments  include  a  free 
grammar-school,  occupying  a  spacious  stone  structure,  in  the 
collegiate  style  ;  the  blue-coat,  commercial  or  middle,  and 
various  national  and  infant  schools  ;  the  literary  and  philoso 
phical  institution,  occupying  an  elegant  building  in  the  Tudor 
style,  and  provided  with  a  library  and  museum  ;  the  mecha 
nics'  institute,  or  institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
accommodated  in  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice,  and  justly  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  place;  and 
various  public  libraries.  The  benevolent  institutions  include 
several  benefit  and  provident  institutions,  a  dispensary,  ladies' 
charity,  visiting  and  Samaritan  sockties,  &c. 

The  original  staple  manufacture  of  the  town  was  linen, 
which  is  still  woven  to  some  extent,  but  has  been  completely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  cotton,  which,  first  introduced  in  1777, 
now  employs  fifty-four  mills  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
annually  consumes  above  150,000  bales  of  cotton.  The  other 
principal  mills  are  six  for  worsted,  tsvo  for  flax,  and  a  large 
steam  saw-mill.  There  are  also  several  machine-shops  on 
an  extensive  scale,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  breweries  ntid 
malting  establishments,  roperies,  tanneries,  &c.  The  horse 
power  employed  in  the  various  mills  and  workshops  has 
been  estimated,  on  a  calculation  including  only  engines  above 
eight  horse-power,  at  3218.  The  trade  is  greatly  facili 


tated  by  the  river,  which,  by  means  of  dredging  and  manr 
expensive  improvements,  has  been  rendered  navigable,  at 
ordinary  springs,  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  to  Preston  quays, 
where  extensive  bonding  warehouses  have  been  erected  ;  and 
also  by  extensive  railway  communication,  by  which  the  town 
has  been  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the  most 
important  inland  localities.  The  principal  imports  are  corn 
from  Ireland,  iron  from  Scotland,  and  timber  from  the  Baltic 
and  America.  In  1851,  the  vessels  registered  at  the  port 
re,  under  50  tons,  73  sailing  vessels,  carrying  2695  tons ; 
and  3  steamers,  carrying  85  tons ;— and  above  50  tons,  43 
sailing  vessels,  carrying  4117  tons;  and  3  steamers,  carrying 
456  tons.  In  the  coasting  trade,  572  vessels  (29,314  tons) 
entered,  and  791  (37,037  tons)  cleared;  in  the  foreign  trade 
the  vessels  entered  were  30  (3001  tons),  and  cleared  also  30 
(3004  tons). 

Preston  dates  its  foundation  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
is  said  to  have  risen  on  the  decay  of  Kibchester,  the  Roman 
Rigodunum,  situated  about  11  m.  further  up  the  river.  Its 
name,  originally  Priest's-town,  it  owed  to  the  number  of  reli 
gious  houses  which  it  contained.  Its  history  presents  few 
events  of  interest.  About  600  it  was  a  Saxon  settlement ;  in 
1323  it  was  taken  and  burnt  down  by  Robert  Bruce ;  in  930 
its  first  parish  church  was  built ;  in  the  great  civil  war  it 
espoused  the  Royalist  cause,  and  suffered  severely  during  the 
contest,  having  been  twice  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
ho,  on  the  latter  occasion,  were  headed  by  Cromwell  in  per 
son  ;  in  the  rebellion  of  1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobite 
forces,  who  erected  barricades  and  made  a  brave  resistance, 
but  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  in 
that  of  1745  the  Highlanders,  headed  by  the  Pretender, 
passed  through  Preston,  both  on  their  march  to  London  and 
on  their  retreat.  It  became  a  burgh  by  prescription,  but 
obtained  the  confirmation  or  extension  of  its  privileges  by  no 
fewer  than  thirteen  royal  charters;  the  first  from  Henry  II., 
and  the  last  from  Charles  II.  It  returns  two  members  to 
Parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  1 1  other  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  The  only  native  of  the  town  deserving 
pecial  mention  is  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor 
of  the  '  spinning-jenny.'  Pop.  bor.  (1851),  69,550. 

PRESTON,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  co.  Waterloo ;  with  a 
Lutheran  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  flour-mill,  distillery, 
pottery,  tannery,  and  three  breweries;  inhabitants  chiefly 
Germans.  Pop.  (1852),  1180. 

PRESTON,  a  tn.  U.  States,  America,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Thames  and  Quinebaug,  40  m.  S.E.  Hartford.  It  has  a 
Congregational  and  a  Baptist  church,  several  saw  and  flour 
mills,  a  cotton-factory,  and  a  tannery.  Pop.  1805. 

PRESTONKIRK,  par.  Scot.  Haddington ;  7  m.  by  4  m. 
Pop.  1894. 

PRESTONPANS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Hadding 
ton,  on  the  North  British  railway,  and  near  S.  shore  Firth  of 
Forth,  where  it  possesses  a  small  harbour  with  about  10  ft. 
water  at  spring-tides.  It  has  a  plain,  substantial  parish  and 
a  Free  church,  a  parochial  school,  an  hospital  occupying  a 
handsome  building,  and  endowed  by  James  Schaw,  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  24  poor  boys;  manufactures  of 
pottery  and  earthenware,  extensive  soap-works  and  salt-works, 
a  distillery,  a  brewery  which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
ale ;  and  valuable  oyster-fisheries.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
was  fought  the  famous  battle,  in  which  the  Highlanders, 
headed  by  the  Pretender,  signally  defeated  the  royal  troops 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Cope ;  when  Colonel  Gardiner  lost  his 
life.  Area  of  par.,  2£  m.  by  1  m.  Pop.  2123. 
PRESTWICH-cuM  OLDHAM.  See  OLDHAM. 
PRESTWICK,  or  PRIESTWICK,  a  bor.  of  barony,  Scot 
land,  co.  and  N.N.E.  Ayr.  It  is  a  very  ancient  but  decayed 
place;  with  its  cross,  council-house,  and  prison;  and  an 
ancient  church,  now  disused,  which  serves  as  a  landmark  for 
vessels  navigating  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Pop.  1960. 

PRE8TWOLD,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  4720  ac.  P.  965. 
PRETO,  three  rivers,  Brazil :— 1,  Rises  in  N.  slope  of  a 
branch  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mantiqueira,  prov.  Minas-Gcraes, 
flows  E.,  and  unites  with  the  Barros  in  forming  the  Para- 
hibuna;  total  course,  150  m. — 2,  Rises  in  the  S.E.  of  prov. 
Goyaz,  flows  W.N.W.,  and  joins  r.  hank  MaranhSo;  total 
course,  150  m.  —  3,  Rises  in  the  Serra-das-Fignras,  prov. 
Bahia,  flows  S.S.E.  45  m.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Grande,  100  m. 
above  its  junction  with  the  San-Francisco;  total  course,  100  m. 
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PRETTIN,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  E.N.E. 
Merscburg,  r.  bank  Elbe ;  with  a  trade  in  cattle,  flax,  and 
wool.  Pop.  1420. 

PRETZSCH,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  44  in. 
N.E.  Merseburg,  1.  bank  Elbe;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Pop.  1100. 

PREU1LLY  [Latin,  Prulliacum],  a  tn.  France,  dcp. 
Indre-et-Loire,  19  m.  S.S.W.  Loches,  on  the  Claise.  It  has 
several  forges.  Pop.  2068. 

PREUSSISCH-HOLLAND,  a  tn.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
56  m.  S.W.  Konigsberg,  cap.  circle,  on  a  height  above  the 
little  river  Weeske;  with  a  Protestant  church,  castle,  and 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  several  mills.  P.  3465. 

The  CIRCLE,  area,  254  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  flat,  and  generally 

fertile.     Pop.  35,400. 

PREVISA,  a  fortified  maritime  tn.  European  Turkey, 
about  1  m.  within  the  Gulf  of  Arta;  lat.  38°  56'  10"  N.;  Ion. 
20°  44'  E.  It  lies  along  the  shore,  having  a  fine  plain  to  the 
N.  studded  with  houses,  and  interspersed  with  plantations  of 
olives.  The  streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  and  often  unpaved, 
and  the  houses  are  chiefly  constructed  of  wood,  or  built  out  of 
the  adjoining  ruins  of  Nicopolis.  It  has  no  manufactures, 
and  little  trade.  The  bay  is  divided  by  ci  neck  or  isthmus  of 
land,  which  reaches  half  the  way  across.  Pop.  4000. 

PREZ-EN-PAiL,  a  tn.  Prance,  dep.  and  21  m.  E.N.E. 
Mayenne ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  covers,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1 153. 

PRIBILENA,  or  PKIBILNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Liptau,  and  41  m,  N.E.  Neusohl.  Near  it  are 
extensive  forests,  in  which  bears  abound;  and  several  saw 
mills.  Pop.  1622. 

PRIHYLOFF,  a  group  of  small  isls.,  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  N. 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands;  lat.  56°  30'  N.;  Ion.  170°  W.  The 
principal  are  called  St.  George  and  St.  Paul ;  the  former  is 
composed  of  granite  and  gneiss,  the  latter  appears  to  be  vol 
canic.  They  are  both  covered  with  moss,  but  destitute  of 
vood.  The  inhabitants  hunt  seals.  Pop.  200  to  300. 

PRICHOWITZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Haidstein ;  with  two  glass-polishing  establishments, 
a  saw  and  three  other  mills.  Pop.  1842. 

PRIDDY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1361  ac.     Pop.  254. 

PRIEBUS,  or  PSCHIBUS,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  W.N. W. 
Liegnitz,  r.  bank  Neisse ;  with  two  churches ;  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1050. 

PRIEGO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
24  m.  N.  Cuenca,  r.  bank  Escabas;  with  a  large  and  hand 
some  parish  church,  courthouse  and  prison,  two  primary 
schools;  a  copper,  two  oil,  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  1145. 

PRIEGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  34  m.  S.E. 
Cordova,  in  a  beautiful  plain  watered  by  the  Salado.  It  is 
well  built,  has  level,  well  paved,  and  tolerably  broad  streets; 
a  castle  erected  by  the  Romans,  and  enlarged  by  the  Arabs; 
an  old  Gothic  parish  church,  a  nunnery,  a  normal  school,  a 
college  for  girls,  various  primary  schools,  a  foundling  hospi 
tal,  an  asylum  for  poor  orphan  girls  and  widows,  three  sup 
pressed  convents,  in  one  of  which  there  is  an  hospital  for  the 
sick,  and  another  is  converted  into  a  pottery ;  numerous 
hermitages,  a  theatre,  a  flesh-market,  shambles,  and  a  town- 
house.  There  are  also  two  promenades,  and  5  public  foun 
tains,  one  of  which,  the  Fuente-del-Rey,  is  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  construction  and  abundant  supply  of  water  issuing 
through  69  pipes.  Husbandry  forms  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  there  are  30  flour  and  27  oil  mills,  besides 
two  tanneries,  two  potteries,  and  a  few  looms  for  ordinary 
linens  and  napery.  Priego  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
opulence,  on  account  of  its  extensive  silk  manufactories,  more 
than  60,000  Ibs.  of  silk  having  been  annually  used  in  taffetas, 
ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs,  but  this  branch  of  industry  is 
now  reduced  to  insignificance.  This  is  the  birth-place  o^ 
Miguel  Lopez,  the  sculptor.  Pop.  13,464. 

PR1EPOL,  or  PREPOL,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bosnia, 
sandjak  and  27  in.  W.N.W.  Novi-Bazar,  r.  bank  Lim,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Millocheva.  Pop.  2000. 

PRIESTHOLME,  or  PUFFIN,  a  small  isl.  Wales,  about 
1  m.  off  S.E.  coast,  Anglesey,  at  the  N.W.  entrance  of  the 
Menai  Strait.  It  is  about  1  m.  long,  very  rugged  and  lofty, 
presenting  precipitous  cliffs  on  all  sides.  It  affords  pasture 
for  a  few  sheep,  and  is  frequented  by  immense  flocks  of  sea- 
fowl,  particularly  puffins. 
Vol.  II. 


PRIESTWICK,  a  tn.  Scotland.     See  PHESTWICK. 

PRILUKI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  120  m.  N.W.  Poltawa, 
on  the  Udaia.  It  is  very  poorly  built,  and  dirty  in  the  ex 
treme  ;  but  has  three  important  annual  fairs  ;  and  a  consider 
able  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  saltpetre,  and  brandy.  Pop.  2600. 

PRIMALUNA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Como,  3  m.  N.W.  Introbbio,  r.  bank  Pioverna.  It  has  a 
handsome  church,  quarries  of  a  stone  remarkable  for  its  power 
of  resisting  fire,  and  mines  of  iron  and  lignite.  Pop.  1460. 

PRIMERO,  a  river,  S.  America,  Buenos  Ayres,  rises  in 
prov.  and  N.W.  Cordova;  near  Pichuna,  flows  S.  and  then 
E.N.E.  past  Cordova,  and  after  a  course  of  about  130  m.,  is 
lost  in  a  marshy  lake. 

PRIMISLAU,  or  PUZIBISLAW,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
28  m.  S.E.  Czaslau ;  with  a  church  and  school ;  castle  and 
townhouse.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2000. 

PRIMKENAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  N.W. 
Liegnitz;  with  a  castle;  two  churches;  manufactures  of  nails 
and  articles  in  wood ;  several  tile-works ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1519. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  a  large  isl.  British 
America,  in  S.  of  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  E.  Cape  Breton;  lat. 
45°  50'  to  47°  20'  N.;  Ion.  62°  to  64°  20'  W.;  washed  by  the 
Gulf  on  the  N.,  and  separated  by  Northumberland  Strait  from 
New  Brunswick  on  the  E.,  and  Nova  Scotia  on  the  S. ;  great 
est  length,  E.  to  W.,  measured  on  a  line  curving  through  its 
centre,  about  130  m. ;  breadth,  varying  from  5  m.  to  40  m.; 
area,  about  2134  sq.  m.  The  coast-line  presents  a  remarkable  j 
succession  of  large  bays  and  projecting  headlands.  Of  the  | 
latter  the  most  prominent  are  North  Cape  on  the  N.W.,  West 
Cape  on  the  S.W.,  and  East  Cape  on  the  N.E. ;  the  largest  [ 
bays  are  those  of  Richmond  on  the  N.W.,  Egmont  on  the  ! 
S.W.,  Hillsborough  on  the  S.,  and  Cardigan  on  the  E.  These 
bays,  by  penetrating  into  the  land  from  opposite  directions,  I 
form  narrow  isthmuses  which  make  a  natural  division  of  the 
island  into  three  distinct  peninsulas.  This  natural  division 
has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  nearly  corresponding  civil 
division  into  Prince's  County  in  the  W.,  Queen's  County  in 
the  centre,  and  King's  County  in  the  E.  The  surface  undu 
lates  gently,  nowhere  rising  so  high  as  to  become  mountainous, 
or  sinking  so  low  as  to  form  a  monotonous  flat,  but  on  the 
contrary  presenting  almost  throughout  a  diversified  and  pleas 
ing  appearance.  At  one  time  the  whole  island  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest  of  beech,  birch,  maple,  poplar,  spruce,  fir, 
hemlock,  larch,  and  cedar;  and  though  destructive  fires,  lum 
bering,  and  cultivation  have  made  large  gaps  in  it,  great  part 
of  the  original  forest  still  remains.  The  whole  island  is  emi 
nently  agricultural  and  pastoral.  The  soil  consists  generally 
of  a  light  reddish  loam,  sometimes  approaching  to  a  strong 
clay,  but  more  frequently  of  a  light  and  sandy  texture.  The 
prevailing  rock  is  a  reddish  sandstone,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  is  evidently  alluvial.  No  minerals  of  the  least  con 
sequence  have  yet  been  discovered,  and  even  limestone  and 
gypsum  appear  to  be  wanting.  The  climate  is  much  milder 
than  that  of  the  adjoining  continent,  and  the  air,  generally  free 
from  the  fogs  which  spread  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia,  is  remarkably  salubrious.  Winter,  though 
longer  and  colder  than  that  of  England,  is  free  from  its  damp 
unwholesome  chills ;  and  summer,  without  being  oppressively 
hot,  is  eminently  fitted  to  promote  the  growth  and  maturity 
of  all  the  ordinary  cereals.  During  the  greater  part  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  thermometer  during  the  hotter 
hours  of  the  day  seldom  varies  more  than  from  75°  to  80°  Fah., 
while  the  night  air  is  soft,  wholesome,  and  agreeable.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  all  of  these  abun 
dant  and  of  excellent  quality;  pease  and  beans  are  equally 
good,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  are  nowhere  surpassed.  The 
favourite  live  stock  is  sheep,  which  are  not  subject  to  rot  or 
any  of  the  diseases  common  to  this  country,  and  though  small 
in  size,  give  mutton  of  rich  flavour.  The  fisheries  along  the 
coast  are  very  productive,  but  have  as  yet  attracted  far  less 
attention  than  they  deserve.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  linen  and  flannels  for  domestic  use ;  there  are  also 
several  tanneries,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  con 
siderable  extent.  In  1847,  the  exports,  consisting  chiefly  of 
oats,  timber,  and  deals,  amounted  in  value  to  £71,226,  and 
the  imports,  consisting  of  dry  goods,  hardware,  cordage,  iron, 
and  sundries,  to  £143,654.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  con 
sidered  as  a  dependency  of  Canada,  but  in  the  civil  adminis- 
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tration  of  its  affairs  acts  as  an  independent  government.  It 
is  administered  by  an  executive,  usually  composed  of  nine 
members,  wholly  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  legislature, 
composed  of  six  members,  is  also  nominated  by  the  Crown; 
but  the  Assembly,  consisting  of  24  members,  is  chosen  by  the 
people.  Justice  is  administered  according  to  the  law  of 
England.  The  number  of  places  of  worship  is  about  67,  and 
the  different  religious  denominations,  classified  according  to 
their  numbers,  are  K.  Catholics,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Pro 
testant  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  The  num 
ber  of  district  schools  is  100,  and  in  the  support  of  these  the 
colonial  government  annually  expends  about  £1000;  for 
superior  education  there  is  an  academy  at  Charlotte  Town,  the 
capital.  Who  discovered  Prince  Edward  Island  is  not  accu 
rately  known,  but  Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  seen  it  imme 
diately  after  he  had  discovered  Newfoundland.  Ohamplain 
gives  it  the  name  of  St.  John,  by  which  it  continued  long  to 
be  designated,  and  accurately  describes  both  its  situation  and 
extent.  It  was  afterwards  included  by  the  French  in  then- 
vast  and  undefined  territory  of  New  France,  and  in  1663 
was  granted  as  a  feudal  tenure  to  a  Sieur  Doublet,  a  French 
naval  officer.  Little  progress  was  made  in  settling  the  island 
till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1715,  when  its  fertility  al-  ] 
lured  great  numbers  of  Acadians  from  Cape  Breton.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1745,  restored  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  retaken,  and  finally  annexed  to  Britain  in  1758. 
Pop.  (1848),  62,678. 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  ISLAND,  an  isl.  Arctic  Ocean, 
W.  extremity  of  Barrow's  Strait ;  lat.  74°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  90°  W. 
PRINCE  OF  WALES,  a  remarkable  promontory,  form 
ing  the  most  W.  point  of  N.  America,  in  Behring's  Sea  ;  lat. 
65°  33'  30"  N.;  Ion.  167°  59'  10"  W.  It  terminates  in  a 
peaked  mountain,  which  presents  a  very  bold  face  to  the  sea. 
A  very  dangerous  shoal  stretches  N.E.  from  the  cape. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  islands, 
Torres  Strait;  lat.  10°  20'  S. ;  much  intersected  by  straits 
and  openings. 

PRINCE  REGENT  (BAY):—1 ,  An  inlet,  W.  coast,  Green 
land;  lat.  76°  N.;  Ion.  66°  W.— 2,  (Inlet),  British  N.  Ame 
rica;  lat.  72°  to  74°  N.  ;  Ion.  88°  to  95°  W.,  leading  from 
Barrow's  Strait  into  Boothia  Gulf. — 3,  A  river,  Australia, 
which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  in  lat.  15°  17'  S. ;  Ion.  1 24°  50'  E. 
PRINCE  WILLIAM  HENRY,  or  LOSTANGE  ISLAND, 
an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  Low  Archipelago;  lat.  (N.E.  point)  18° 43'  S.; 
Ion.  141°  42'  W.  (R.) 

PRINCE  WILLIAM'S  SOUND,  an  extensive  inlet, 
N.  Pacific  Ocean,  Russian  America;  formed  by  Point  Hey 
and  Cape  Witshed,  which  are  43  in.  apart.  It  is  fronted  by 
a  very  extensive  sand-flat,  and  diverges  into  many  long  arms, 
generally  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shoals.  The  outward 
coast  is  formed  by  Hitchenbrook  and  Montague  Island. 

PRINCE'S  ISLAND:—!,  An  isl.  Bight  of  Biafra,  off  W. 
coast,  Africa,  140  m.  S.S.VV.  Fernando  Po;  lat.  (Fort  Santa 
Anna,  Antonio  Bay),  1°  39'  30"  N.;  Ion.  7°  26'  30"  E.  (R.)  ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  9  m.;  breadth,  nearly  5  m.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  though  all  more  or  less  mountainous, 
consists  of  two  distinct  portions, — one  covered  chiefly  with 
rugged  and  often  elevated  summits,  one  of  which  appears  to 
exceed  4000  ft.,  and  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and  the  other  presenting  lower  heights  and  acclivities, 
intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  and  under  good  cul 
tivation,  having  numerous  excellent  plantations  of  coffee, 
cassada,  &c.  It  has  several  good  harbours,  is  much  visited 
by  vessels  for  refreshments,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade.  It  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. — 2,  An  isl.  Indian 
Archipelago,  at  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  It  is 
small  and  low ;  at  its  E.  end  are  two  eminences,  and  at  its 
S.W.  a  reef.  It  is  covered  witli  trees,  and  contains  the  town 
of  Samadang. 

PRINCES  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  nine  isls.  Sea  of  Mar 
mora,  between  the  Gulf  of  Nice-media,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Channel  of  Constantinople,  and  10  m.  to  12  m.  S.E.  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  The  largest  island,  Prinkipos,  or 
Principo,  is  long  and  narrow.  These  islands  are  said  to 
possess  beautiful  and  rich  scenery.  Lord  Byron  has  described 
them  as  an  '  earthly  paradise.'  Many  of  the  Franks  who  reside 
in  Constantinople  have  their  country  residences  here. 

PRINCES  RISBOROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  4710 ae. 
Pop.  2317. 


PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE'S  BAY,  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Australia  ;  lat.  14°  29'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  E.  It  is  31  m.  broad, 
by  about  22  m.  deep,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
islands,  rocks,  and  shoals. 

PRINCESS  ROYAL  ISLANDS,  a  group,  W.  coast, 
British  N.  America,  forming  part  of  the  immense  archipelago 
which  fronts  the  American  continent,  and  has  Charlotte's 
Island  on  the  W. ;  lat.  52°  to  54°  N. 

PR1NCENHAGE  (S'),  or  HAAOE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov. 
N.  Brabant,  2  m.  S.W.  Breda;  with  a  large  market-place,  a 
townhouse,  church,  and  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1250. 

PRINCETON,  a  tn.  U.  States,  New  Jersey,  agreeably 
situated,  11  m.  N.E.  Trenton.  It  also  contains  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  (in  1850  attended  by  243  students),  with  12  pro 
fessors,  and  a  library  of  16,000  vols. ;  the  theological  semi 
nary  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  founded  in  1812,  with  five 
professors,  and  a  library  of  11,000  vols.;  two  Presbyterian, 
an  Episcopalian,  and  an  African  church;  a  bank,  academies, 
and  schools;  and  several  mechanics'  shops.  Pop.  3021. 

PRINCIPATO-CiTRA,  a  prov.  Naples,  bounded,  N.  by 
Principato-Ultra,  N.W.  Lavoro  and  Naples,  W.  and  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  E.  by  Basilicata;  greatest  length,  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  84  m.;  greatest  breadth,  42  m.;  area,  1710geo.  sq.m. 
The  coast-line  is  irregular,  and  juts  out  into  several  bold  pro 
montories.  Nearly  a  half  of  it  consists  of  the  large  curve 
which  forms  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  The  interior  is  much  broken 
by  ramifications  of  the  Apennines ;  but  a  considerable  part  of 
the  shore  along  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  is  flat,  and  an  extensive 
valley,  called  the  Val  di  Diana,  stretches  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W., 
almost  parallel  with  its  E.  frontier.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Sele,  with  its  tributaries  Negro  and  Galore.  The  climate 
is  temperate ;  the  valley  of  Cilento,  enjoying  almost  a  per 
petual  spring,  and  the  soil  generally  of  great  fertility,  so  that 
the  whole  province  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  favoured  of  the  kingdom.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  wood,  particularly  chestnuts,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
the  least  important  source  of  income.  Great  numbers  of 
swine  are  fed ;  and  on  the  coast,  the  fishing  of  anchovies  and 
tunny  is  very  productive.  The  chief  minerals  worked  are 
marble  and  gypsum ;  but  the  province  maintains  two  blast 
furnaces,  and  has  three  copper-foundries.  The  manufactures 
include  paper,  woollen  and  linen  goods ;  and  the  trade  is 
chiefly  in  timber,  rice,  chestnuts,  dried  fruits,  especially  figs; 
and  swine.  The  province  is  divided  into  four  districts — 
Salerno,  the  capital ;  Sala,  Campagna,  and  Il-Vallo.  Pop. 
558,809. 

PRINCIPATO-ULTUA,  a  prov.  Naples,  bounded,  N.  by 
prov.  Sannio,  W. Lavoro,  S.W.  and  S.  Principato-Citra,  S.E. 
Basilicata,  and  E.  Capitanata.  Part  of  the  space  thus  bounded 
is  occupied  by  the  delegation  of  Benevento,  belonging  to  the 
Papal  States;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  47  m.  ;  greatest 
breadth,  46  m.;  area,  1064  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  being 
covered  by  the  Apennines;  and  is  watered  by  the  Carapella, 
Calore,  Ufita,  and  Tammaro.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salu 
brious  ;  and  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  deep  valleys,  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  The  principal  products  are  maize,  olives, 
chestnuts,  and  wine ;  and  in  these  a  considerable  trade  is  car 
ried  on.  The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts — Avel- 
lino,  the  capital;  Ariano,  and  San- Angelo-de'-Lombardi. 
Pop.  (1850),  383,414. 

PRINCIPE-lMPERiAT,,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Piauhi,  about 
15  m.  above  the  source  of  the  Poti,  105  m.  N.E.  Oeiras;  it 
has  a  parish  church  ;  inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in 
rearing  cattle.  Pop  of  dist.,  2000. 

PRINKIPOS,  PArA-ADASSi,  or  PAPA-DONISIA,  a  tn. 
Turkey,  on  an  isl.  of  same  name,  Sea  of  Marmora,  12  m.  S.E. 
Constantinople  ;  inhabitants  chiefly  Greeks,  either  sea-faring 
or  agricultural.  Pop.  3000. 

PRIOCCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  Albn,  24  m.  S.E.  Turin,  with  a  church,  an  ancient 
castle,  several  oratories;  and  a  school.  Pop.  1933. 

PR1OLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  16  m.  S.E.  Mondovi,  on  the  Tanaro  ;  once  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  the  ruins  still  appear.  It  has  two 
churches.  Pop.  1515. 

PRIOR,  par.  Irel.  Kerry;   11,795  ac.     Pop.  2928. 

PRIORS  DEAN,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1518  ac.     P.  131. 

PRIORS,  two  pars.  Eng.  Warwick:— 1,  (Harduolc.k] ;  1600 
ac.  Pop.  303.— 2,  (Marston);  3630  ac.  Pop.  739 
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PRIPET,  or  PEIPIAT,  a  river,  Eussia,  rises  in  (list.  Vla 
dimir,  in  N.  W.  gov.  Volhynia  ;  flows  N.E.,  then  E.  across  the 
S.part  of  gov.  Minsk,  turns  S.E.,  enters  gov.  Kiev,  and  shortly 
after  joins  r.  bank  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about  400  m. 
Ft  becomes  navigable  at  Pinsk.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Vijovka,  Touriia,  Stokhod,  Styr,  Gorin,  Oubort,  Slovetchna, 
and  Ouj ;  the  Pina,  Jaselda,  Lan,  Morotch,  and  Plitch. 

PRIPRI,  a  tn.  Siam,  W.  coast,  Gulf  of  Siam,  r.  bank  of  a 
river  which  enters  the  Gulf  by  three  mouths,  52  m.  S.S.W. 
Bankok;  lat.  13°  12'  S. ;  Ion.  99°  48'  E. 

PRISREND,  or  PERSEIUM,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Al 
bania,  r.  bank  Eieka,  4  m.  or  5  m.  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Drin.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  firearms, 
which  are  much  celebrated  ;  and  a  considerable  traffic  with 
the  adjacent  country,  and  with  many  of  the  large  towns  in 
Albania,  Roumelia,  and  Servia.  Pop.  15,000  to  20,000. 

PRISTINA,  or  PIRISTINA,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Servia,  100  m.  N.E.  Scutari.  It  is  surrounded  by  palisades  ; 
is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop; 
and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  mosques,  large  bazaars, 
baths,  and  other  public  buildings.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

PRISTON,  par.  Eng.  Somer 
set;  1850ac.  P.  308. 

PRlTTLEWELL,par.  Ens. 
Essex;  11, 293  ac.  P.2462. 

PRITZERBE,  a  tn.  Prussia, 
gov.  and  26  m.  W.N.W.  Pots 
dam;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
andschool ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  tanneries.  Pop.  1005. 

PRITZ  W  ALK,  a  tn. Prussia, 
gov.  and  66  m.  N.W.  Berlin,  1. 
bank  Temnitz.  It  is  walled  ;  has 
three  gates,  a  Protestant  church, 
hospital  ;  manufactures  of  wool 
len  and  linen  cloth,  a  tobacco- 
factory,  brewery,  and  two  mills. 
Pop.  4500. 

PRIVAS  [Latin,  Privatium 
Castrum],  a  tn.  France,  cap.  dep. 
Ardeche,  at  the  junction  of  three 
small  streams,  and  inclosed  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  and 
arid  hills,  21  m.  S.W.  Valence.  It, 
has  a  prefecture,  with  a  fine  park 

adjoining ;  courthouse,  hospital,  and  prison,  a  court  of  first 
resort ;  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  communal  college ; 
manufactures  of  covers  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  silk  thread, 
and  yarn,  leather  and  brandy  ;  and  a  trade  in  silk,  cattle, 
leather,  coals,  &c.  Though  now  the  smallest  capital  of  a 
French  department,  it  was  once  a  place  of  great  strength  and 
importance,  and  a  kind  of  rallying  point  for  Protestantism. 
Its  inhabitants  were  butchered,  its  houses  burned,  and  its  for 
tifications  razed  by  the  Papists;  the  leader  in  this  atrocity  was 
Louis  XIII.  Pop.  (1852)  ,3342. 

PRIVETT,  par.  Eng.  Hants;   1270  ac.     P.  281. 

PRIVIDIA,  or  PRIWITZ,  atn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Neutra,  23  m.  W.N.W.  Neusohl ;  with  a  church,  Piarist 
college,  and  high  school ;  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  4730. 

PRIZZI,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  28  m.  S.S.E.  Palermo; 
with  several  much-frequented  fairs.  Pop.  7500. 

PROBOLINGO,  or  POERBOLINGO  :—  1,  A  tn.  and  dist. 
Java,  prov.  Bezoeki,  48  m.  S.E.  Soerabaya.  The  town  is  large, 
lies  on  a  small  stream ;  is  close  upon  the  coast,  and  has  a  bar 
rack,  a  number  of  European  houses  of  good  size,  a  hotel, 
mosque,  government  storehouses,  and  an  extensive  pier,  at 
which  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee  are  shipped. 
— 2,  A  dist.  Java,  prov.  Banjoemas. — 3,  A  dist.  Java,  prov. 
Kadoe. 

PROBSTHEIM,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
19  m.  S.W.  Liegnitz,  in  a  mountainous  district;  with  a 
church,  a  castle;  limekilns,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1185. 

PROBUS,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  8113  ac.     P.  1547. 

PROCIDA,  an  isl.  Naples,  lying  nearly  midway  between 
isl.  Ischia  and  the  coast,  prov.  Naples.  It  is  about  3  m.  long, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  little  more  than  1  m.  broad.  The  principal 
place  of  the  island  is  Procida,  or  Castello  di  Procida,  which 
stands  on  the  S.E.  coast,  12  m.  W.S.  W.  Naples.  It  is  fortified, 


has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade ;  a  palace,  in 
which  the  king  occasionally  resides ;  eight  churches,  a  con 
vent,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  John  of  Procida,  the  lord  of 
the  isle,  is  the  reputed  originator  of  the  massacre,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Pop.  isl.  about  12,000. 

PRODANO,  or  PROT£,  a  small  isl.  Ionian  Sea,  close  to 
S.W.  coast,  Morea,  9  m.  N.N.W.  Navarino. 

PROENCA  (NovA  and  VELHA),  two  places,  Portugal, 
prov.  Beira-Baixa,  the  former  25  m.  W.  Castello-Branca, 
pop.  2500;  and  the  latter,  21  m.  N.E.,  pop.  700. 

PROLOG,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia 
and  Herzegovina,  belonging  to  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  com 
posed  mostly  of  limestone,  of  which  the  precipices  are  so  bare 
and  abrupt,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  vegetation.  The  loftiest 
peaks — Orien,  G332  ft.;  Dinara,  6040  ft.;  and  Pastovo,  5929  ft., 
are  covered  with  snow  during  great  part  of  the  year. 

PROME,  or  PRI,  a  tn.  Burmese  dominions,  1.  bank  Irra- 
wadi,  162  m.  N.N.W.  Rangoon;  lat.  18°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  95°  E. 
It  is  1^  m.  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall, 
beyond"  which  are  some  extensive  suburbs.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  paper  ;  and  is  encompassed  with  rice-grounds  and  gar- 


PROME,  from  the  Heights.-  from  a  Sketch  by  Lieut.  Willoughby,  bengal  Artillery. 

dens  ;  and  on  the  S.  are  several  steep  hills,  covered  with 
pagodas.  In  1825  and  in  1852  it  was  taken  by  the  British. 

PROMONTORIUM,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  and  9  m.  from  Pesth,  finely  situated  among  vineyards ; 
with  a  church  ;  stone  quarries;  and  a  trade  in  wine.  P.  2702. 

PRONA,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  (Nemcth,  or  Deutsch 
Prona),  A  market  tn.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neutra,  on  the 
Neutra,  24  m.  N.  W.  Neusohl ;  with  a  church  ;  and  manufac 
tures  of  leather  and  cutlery.  Pop.  2722. — 2,  (-Tot,  or  Slow- 
ensJco  Prawno),  A  market  tn.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Thurocz, 
24  m.  N.W.  Neusohl ;  with  two  churches,  a  chateau,  and 
school.  Pop.  911. 

PRONIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Riazan  ;  flows  N., 
then  E.,  and  S.E.,  passing  Pronsk,  turns  N. N.E.  and  joins 
1.  bank  Oka,  about  3  m.  S.  Spask;  total  course,  about  150  m.; 
principal  affluent,  the  Ranova. 

P11ONSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  35  m.  S.  Eiazan, 
1.  bank  Pronia.  It  is  poorly  built,  but  has  eight  churches,  a 
considerable  needle-mami factory,  and  some  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  (1849),  1665. 

PROP1HA,  or  UHUBU  DE  B.uxo.  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
Sergipe,  between  two  lakes,  r.  bank  Sao-Francisco,  60  m.  W. 
Itabaianna  ;  with  a  paltry  church,  and  two  primary  schools. 
Near  it  are  salt  springs.  Fop.  1200. 

PROPONT1S  (SEA  OF).     See  MARMORA. 

PROSETSCH,  or  PKOSEC,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  18  m.  S.E.  Chrudim;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catho 
lic  church,  glass-works,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1029. 

PROSKAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  6  m.  S.S.W. 
Oppeln;  with  a  church,  school,  hospital,  castle;  manufactures 
of  potash,  tile-works,  bark,  polishing,  and  other  mills.  P.  105'->. 

PROSNA,  or  PROSZNA,  a  river,  Prussia,  which  rises  in 
Silesia,  gov.  Oppeln,  6  m.  N.E.  Rosenberg,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Warta,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m. 


PROS6NITZ 
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PROSSNITZ,  or  PROSTIEOOW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  and  1 1  m.  S.S.W.  Olmiitz,  on  the  Rumza.  It  has  three 
churches,  an  hospital,  ami  monastery  of  the  brothers  of  cha 
rity  ;  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
cassimere  and  cotton  goods,  in  all  of  which  it  carries  on  an  im 
portant  trade  ;  numerous  distilleries  of  brandy  and  rosoglio, 
and  one  of  the  largest  corn-markets  ;:.  Horavia.  Pop.  8000. 
PROTECTION,  an  island,  .'.  ;•  ates,  Oregon;  lat. 
48°  7'  10"  N. ;  Ion.  122°  76'  W.  It  r  reived  its  name  from 
Vancouver,  in  consequence  of  standing  in  the  mouth  of  Port  I 
Discovery,  an  excellent  harbour  about  7£m.  long  by  1£  m.  j 
broad,  which  it  covers  completely  from  the  N.  The  shores 
of  its  S.  side,  which  is  about  2  m.  long,  form  with  the  main 
land  a  channel  of  about  2  in.  wide,  leading  into  the  port,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  ;i  most  excellent  roadstead. 

PROTI \VANOW,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  22  m.   N. 

Briinn;  with  a  church,  glass-house,  and  two  mills.     P.  1136. 

PROTVA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.  gov.  Smolensk, 

enters  gov.  Kaluga,  flows  S.E.  past  Borovsk,  and  joins  1.  bank 

Oka,  9  m.  above  Serpukov,  after  a  course  of  about  100  in. 

PROVAGLIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  about  2  in.  S.  Iseo ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1217. 

PROVEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
33  m.  S.W.  Bruges ;  with  manufactures  of  tobacco,  several 
mills,  two  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  1584. 
PROVENCE  (LA),  [Latin,  Braccata  Gallia,  Narlonensis 
Secunda],  a  former  prov.  France,  which  was  divided  into 
Upper  Provence,  capital  Aix ;  and  Lower  Provence,  capital 
Digne.  It  now  forms  deps.  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Var,  Basses- 
Alpes,  and  part  of  dep.  Vaucluse. 

PROVENCIO,  atn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  50  m. 
S.S.W.  Cuenca ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school, 
several  floui-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1332. 

PROVENSALS  (SAN  MARTI  ra),  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  4  in.  from  Barcelona;  with  a  school,  church,  court 
house,  several  oratories  ;  manufactures  of  chintzes,  a  tannery 
for  fine-coloured  morocco,  chemicals,  potato  starch,  cordage, 
and  three  works  for  dyeing  cotton  thread  red.  Pop.  2444. 

PROVEZENDE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Tras-os- 
Montes,  10  m.  from  Villa  Real.  Pop.  900. 

PROVIDENCE,  a  city  and  port,  U.  States,  Rhode  Island, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest  place,  and  with  Newport  and  South 
Kingston,  the  joint  capital,  on  both  sides  the  Providence,  or 
Seekonk,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  at  the  head  of  Narra- 
ganset  Bay,  40  m.  S.S.W.  Boston,  with  which  and  with  New 
York  city  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  fine  buildings,  particularly  in  the  E.  division;  but 
is  on  the  whole  irregularly  and  indifferently  built,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  wooden  houses.  One  of  the  busiest,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  attractive  parts  of  the  town,  is  at  the 
common  terminus  of  the  railway  stations;  the  buildings  of 
which,  not  excelled  by  any  in  the  U.  States,  are  ranged  along 
three  sides  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  an  elliptic  form, 
about  1  m.  in  circuit,  communicating  with  the  bay,  and  having 
its  banks  laid  out  so  as  to  form  an  excellent  promenade. 

The  public  edifices  include  30  churches  of  different  deno 
minations,  many  of  them  of  very  humble  pretensions,  and 
altogether  devoid  of  architectural  merit ;  but  several  also  of 
a  superior  description,  among  others  the  First  Baptist,  which, 
though  only  of  wood,  displays  much  taste ;  the  First  Congre 
gational,  built  of  granite  ;  Grace  Church,  St.  John's,  West 
minster  Congregational,  Beneficent  Congregational,  St.  Peter's 
and  St.  Patrick's,  are  all  more  or  less  costly  and  splendid. 
Other  buildings  and  objects  deserving  of  notice,  are  the  State 
House,  builtof  brick;  Dexter  Asylum  orpoorhouse,  a  plain  and 
substantial  brick  building,  situated  within  an  inclosure  of  40 
acres ;  Brown  University,  possessed  of  a  library  of  23,000 
vols.,  a  valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
other  collections,  superintended  by  a  president  and  six  pro 
fessors,  and  attended  by  an  average  of  150  students;  Butler 
Hospital  for  the  insane,  a  splendid  and  richly-endowed  estab 
lishment  ;  the  Athenaeum,  occupying  an  elegant  and  spaci 
stone  structure,  and  possessed  of  a  library  of  12,000  vols.  ; 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-school,  a  richly' 
endowed  and  well-managed  institution,  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  the  Friends  ;  the  Old  Market-house,  a  large  and 
well-proportioned  brick  building,  partly  occupied  as  municipt 
offices;  the  Reform  School,  recently  established  for  the  cot 


finement  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  ;  What  Chccri 
the  quaint  name  given  to  a  range  of  buildings,  said  to  have 
as  handsome  a  freestone  front  as  any  in  New  England ;  the 
Arcade,  which,  though  intended  only  for  mercantile  purposes, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  country,  and  has 
its  front  ornamented  with  massive  granite  columns,  each  of 
a  single  block  22  ft.  high ;  the  state  prison,  and  a  new  and 
elegant  theatre.  In  addition  to  the  educational  establish 
ments  already  mentioned,  are  46  public,  and  30  Sunday 
schools,  the  former  attended  by  about  6000  scholars,  and 
maintained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  £8000. 

Manufactures  have  made  great  progress,  and  employ  not 
only  the  large  amount  of  water-power  furnished  by  the  Paw- 
tucket  falls,  but  about  50  steam-engines.  The  principal  pub- 
"ic  works  are  flour  and  saw  mills,  mills  for  sawing  and  polish- 
ng  marble;  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  foundries,  machine- 
shops  ;  printing,  bleaching,  calendering,  and  dye-works,  &c. 
Other  articles  manufactured  are  leather,  furniture,  carriages, 
screws,  nails,  India  rubber  shoes,  jewellery,  &c.  It  has 
"oreign  trade ;  and  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  though 
t  is  somewhat  difficult  of  access.  The  coasting  trade  is  much 
more  important,  and  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  are  em 
ployed  in  the  cod  and  other  fisheries.  Providence  was  first 
settled  in  1636,  and  incorporated  in  1649.  During  its  early 
existence  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  Indians, 
'n  what  is  called  King  Philip's  War.  In  1801,  a  conflagra 
tion  laid  a  large  part  of  it  in  ashes;  and  in  1815,  a  severe 
gale  raised  the  tide  12  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  by  which  300 
buildings  were  thrown  down,  and  property  nearly  to  the  amount 
of  £300,000  was  destroyed.  Pop.  (1852),  about  46,000. 

PROVIDENCE, a  river,  U.  States,  Rhode  Island, formed 
by  the  union  of  two  streams  N.W.  the  town  of  Providence, 
flows  through  it,  receiving  the  Pawtucket  on  the  left,  and  the 
Pawtuxet  on  the  right,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Narragansett. 

PROVIDENCE,  an  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  240  m.  N.N.E. 
Madagascar  ;  lat.  9°  10'  S. ;  Ion.  51°  5'  E.  ;  about  2  m.  long 
N.  to  S. ;  with  a  low  surface,  covered  on  its  N.  part  with 
cocoa-nut  trees.  Turtle  and  land-crabs  of  large  size  abound. 

PROVIDENCE  (NEW).     See  NEW  PROVIDENCE. 

PROVIDENCE  (OLD).     See  OLD  PROVIDENCE. 

PROVINCE-WELLESLEY,  a  strip  of  coast-land,  on  W. 
side,  Malay  peninsula,  belonging  to  the  Straits  settlements 
of  Great  Britain,  and  immediately  dependent  on  the  neigh 
bouring  island  of  Penang,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
strait  3  m.  in  breadth,  bounded,  N.  and  E.  by  Keddah  or 
Queda,  and  S.  the  Karian  river,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Malay  kingdom  of  Perak  ;  about  35  m.  long  by  4  m.  broad  ; 
area,  about  140  sq.  tn.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating, 
sloping  sea-ward,  and  partly  covered  with  jungle  and  forest- 
trees.  Like  Penang,  it  is  generally  of  granitic  formation  ; 
the  detritus  of  which  is  decomposed  on  the  slopes  into  a  rich 
white  clay,  containing  iron.  A  few  sandy  strips  also  occur, 
especially  well  calculated  for  cocoa-nut  cultivation.  On  and 
near  the  coast  are  many  tracts  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  in 
some  places  covered  with  mangroves,  in  others  laid  out  in 
rice-plantations.  Good  roads  made  by  the  British  traverse 
the  country,  which  is  intersected  also  by  three  pretty  largo 
rivers — the  Muda,  Pyre,  and  Jumjong,  besides  numerous 
creeks.  The  climate  is  hot  (mean  80°  Fall.),  but  on  the  whole 
not  unhealthy  ;  and  more  rain  falls  here  than  in  Penang,  though 
there  are  occasional  and  pretty  long  droughts.  The  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  tiger,  and  numerous  varieties  of  snakes,  poisonous 
and  otherwise,  are  common.  Its  vegetable  and  agricultural 
products  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Penang.  Its  principal 
town  is  Bukkah  or  Bakah  on  the  coast,  near  the  N.  frontier; 
pop.,  with  the  adjacent  Malay  village  of  Pinaga,  about  1700. 
This  province  is  governed  by  a  resident  councillor,  subordi 
nate  to  the  British  governor  at  Penang,  the  jurisdiction  over 
offences  committed  being  in  the  hands  of  the  recorder  at  this 
settlement.  It  wa*  first  settled  by  the  English  in  1800.  Its* 
population  in  1824  amounted  to  14,000,  of  whom  five  sixths 
were  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  constituting  the  labouring  classes. 
According  to  the  last  official  census,  June  1,  1851,  the  in 
habitants  consisted  of  Malays,  27,602  males,  25,408  females  ; 
Chinese,  7598  males,  1133  females;  Chulias  (Malabarees), 
1583  males,  360  females;  and  miscellaneous,  including  Bri 
tish  settlers,  558  males,  559  females.  Total  pop.  64,801.— 
(Singapore  Free  Press,  July  1,  1851;  Jour.  Ind.  Archip.  ; 
Howe's  Deputation  to  Pcnany  and  Prov.  Wellesley,  &c). 
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111,168 

239,796 

57,245 

( 

Marii  mverder  

5,111 

621,046 

301,003 

299,467 

17,409 

89,123 

232,688 

1,019,774 

139,551 

Pos  en              \ 

I'osen  

5,747 

897,339 

244,117 

600,716 

52,486 

99,328 

336,769 

1  ,609,247 

153,077 

Krombersj  

3,437 

454,675 

178,803 

251,432 

24,428 

58,613 

165,100 

920,031 

79,933 

Brandenburg  ) 

Potsdam,"  with  ) 
Berlin  ) 

6,220 

1,268,935 

1,232,828 

22,383 

13,617 

111,934 

284,724 

1,396,177 

176,750 

Frankfurt  

5,626 

860,087 

843,780 

10,131 

6,144 

81,194 

328,857 

1,160,809 

159,333 

{ 

Stettin  

3,818 

562,127 

553,554 

3,721 

4,846 

67,732 

207,535 

753,fi82 

114,474 

Pomerania...J 

Coslin  

4,135 

448.516 

437,042 

6,805 

4,584 

54,487 

172,006 

1,176,783 

63,374 

1 

-itralsunil  

1,275 

187,058 

186,290 

552 

216 

28,987 

82,047 

591,949 

32,912 

( 

Hreslau  

3,970 

1,174,679 

698,436 

46  1,  178 

2,059 

87,798 

347,903 

1,380,766 

44,306 

Silesia  1 

Oppcln  

3,889 

965,912 

96,372 

852,862 

1  6,662 

71,086 

266,999 

707,495 

57,150 

( 

l.ie-nitz  

4,009 

921,002 

774,440 

142,041 

13,618 

43,924 

329,066 

821,035 

48,482 

Magdeburg 

3,362 

691,377 

676,331 

12,210 

2,833 

71,724 

176,937 

954,601 

120,983 

Saxony  \ 

Mrrsrlmr}?  

3,020 

742,644 

737,950 

4,045 

649 

60,287 

233,681 

877,922 

161,814 

( 

Krlurt  

987 

347,279 

247,332 

98,485 

1,457 

18,951 

74.278 

270,971 

55,718 

I 

Miinstei  

2,115 

421,935 

39,558 

379,102 

3,2fio 

46,370 

206,670 

128,118 

111,988 

Westphalia...  J 

Mmih'ii  

1,531 

463,229 

270,463 

186,835 

5,894 

38,193 

134,598 

204,555 

74,127 

( 

Arnsberg  

2,242 

579,757 

322,576 

251,303 

5,834 

40,356 

201,797 

195,858 

92,214 

Cologne  

1,158 

497,330 

71,010 

420,433 

5,866 

19,190 

148,080 

63,055 

45,615 

liuss.-l.br!'  

1,573 

907,151 

352,619 

545,906 

7,658 

38,067 

178,237 

72,100 

77,163 

Rhine  J 

Coblenz  

1,754 

502,984 

159,716 

334,548 

8,475 

15,620 

191,140 

147,631 

54,035 

} 

Trier,  or  Treves... 

2,098 

492,182 

69,139 

417,933 

4,990 

27,353 

184,083 

167,174 

77,196 

[ 

Aachen 

1,210 

411,525 

13,424 

395,416 

2  685 

21  585 

129  735 

86  578 

39712 

Total  

81,424 

16,331,187 

9,987,277 

6,063,186 

218,773 

1,575,407 

5,361,655 

16,286,928 

2,466,316 

*  Greeks 

and  Mahometans  

1 

269 

Baptist 

3 

14. 

508 

As  the  two  great  divisions  above  referred  to  are 

not  natu- 

which  the  surface  loses  its  1  illy  character,  and  begins  to  form 

rally  but  only  politically  connected,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
treat  of  them  separately  in  describing  their  physical  features. 

extensive  plains.  In  the  S.  W.  the  only  other  quarter  which  can 
be  considered  mountainous,  ramifications  of  the  Thuringian 

EASTERN  Div 

ISION.  —  The  eastern  division  may  be 

described 

forest,  and  of  the 

Harz  appear,  and  cover  a  considerable  por- 

generally  as  a  v 

ast  plain,  consi 

ilerably  el 

Bvated  in  t 

he  S.  and 

tion  of 

the  S.  par 

t  of  the  p 

rovinee  o 

Saxony, 

but  here  the 

S.W.,  and  thence  descending  at  first  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
very  gradually,  towards  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 

average  height  does  not  exceed  1000  ft.,  and  soon  diminis  IBS 
to  less  than  500  ft.      The  large  space  extending  between  the 

The  loftiest  sun 

units  are  on  the 

S.  frontie 

rs  of  Sile 

ia,  where 

N.  foot 

of  these  n 

ountain  d 

stricts  an 

(  the  short 

s  of  the  Bal- 

the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes  form  the  boundary  between 

tic,  does  not  present  the  appearance  o 

'  a  monotonous  flat,  but 

it  and  Bohemia 

and  Moravia, 

and  send 

northwan 

s  sever  a 

though 

generally 

low  and  ta 

me,  heath 

v  and  swa 

mpy,  is  often 

ramifications  wl  ich,  without   attaining  a 

very  lofty  height, 

finely  diversified, 

and  even  rich  in  scenes  of  rural  beauty. 

form  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  averaging  about  2220  ft. 
in  height,  hut  lowering  northward  to  an  average  of  900  ft.;  after 

Ultimately,  however,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
the  general  level  becomes  so  low,  that  large  tracts  are  saved 
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from  inundation  only  by  low  sand-hills,  or  banks  of  gravel, 
which  the  waves  have  thrown  uj>.  .Behind  these  hills  and 
banks  extensive  lagoons  or  Haffs  have  been  formed,  commu 
nicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow  outlets,  and  giving  to  the 
shore  one  of  its  characteristic  features.  The  whole  coast,  ex 
tending  for  about  500  m.,  is  Hat  and  uninteresting.  Very  few 
undulations  occur  to  break  its  monotony;  no  bold  cliffs  ap 
pear,  and  the  water  shallows  so  much,  that  good  harbours  are 
extremely  rare.  The  only  large  gulf  is  that  of  Danzig, 
within  which  the  town  of  the  same  name  possesses  by  far  the 
most  frequented  port.  Towards  the  N.W.  the  monotony  of  the 
coast  is  broken  by  the  isl.  of  Kiigen,  which  becomes  elevated 
towards  the  N.,  and  then  terminates  in  the  hill  of  Arkona, 
about  300  ft.  high,  and  overhanging  the  sea. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  German  Ocean.  The  share  received  by  the  latter  is  com 
paratively  small,  and  is  confined  to  the  W.  part  of  the  terri 
tory.  The  principal  river  which  drains  it  is  the  Elbe,  which, 
entering  from  the  N.  of  Saxony,  traverses  it  by  a  series  of 
remarkable  bends,  mainly  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  and  finally 
quits  it  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover.  The  chief  affluents  which 
join  the  Elbe  in  this  part  of  its  course  are  the  Elster,  Havel, 
Mulde,  and  Saale.  Minute  portions  of  the  W.  of  the  province 
of  Saxony  belong  to  the  river  systems  of  the  Weser  and  the 
Werra.  The  share  of  drainage  received  by  the  Baltic  con 
stitutes  about  five  sixths  of  the  whole,  and  is  conveyed  to  it  by 
a  number  of  large  and  independent  streams.  Of  these,  com 
mencing  with  the  E.  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  the 
most  important  is  the  Oder,  the  only  large  river  which  can 
be  considered  wholly  Prussian,  since  its  course,  with  excep 
tion  of  its  commencement  as  a  mere  mountain  torrent,  lies 
wholly  within  its  territory,  which  it  traverses  circuitously 
S.S.E.  to  N.N.W. ,  receiving  the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and  above 
all  the  Warta,  augmented  by  the  Netze;  and  the  Neisse  of  Silesia, 
the  Buber,  and  the  Neisse  of  Gorlitz.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  Oder,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  canal  between 
the  Braa  and  the  Netze,  is  the  Vistula  or  Weichsel,  of  whose 
course  only  the  lower  part  belongs  to  Prussia,  which  it  enters 
from  Russian  Poland,  flows  in  a  N.  direction  without  receiving 
any  large  affluent,  and  throws  off  two  large  branches  which 
enter  the  Frische-llaff,  while  the  main  stream  continues  its 
course  past  Danzig.  Between  the  Oder  and  Vistula  a  num 
ber  of  small  streams,  among  which  the  Rega,  Persante,  Wip- 
per,  Stolpe,  Lupow,  and  Leba  may  be  mentioned,  carry  their 
waters  directly  to  the  sea,  and  thus  form  small  independent 
basins.  To  the  E.  of  the  Vistula  the  first  river  of  import 
ance  is  the  Passarge,  and  after  it,  still  further  E.,  the  Pregel, 
with  its  tributary  Alle.  The  last  river  on  the  E.  is  the 
Niemen,  or  Memel,  which  has  only  a  small  part  of  its  lower 
course  in  Prussia,  but  penetrating  far  into  Russia,  forms  one 
of  its  important  navigable  outlets.  Lakes  abound  in  almost 
every  province,  but  more  especially  in  those  of  Prussia  pro 
per,  including  E.  and  W.  Prussia,  and  of  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg.  The  large  lagoons  of  Pommerische  -  Haff, 
Frische-Haff,  and  Curische-Haff,  with  many  others  of  a  simi 
lar  description  lining  the  coast,  have  been  already  referred 
to.  The  inland  lakes  are  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  speci 
fication.  In  E.  Prussia  alone  115  have  been  counted,  though 
their  extent  individually  is  so  small,  that  the  whole  area 
occupied  by  them  is  not  more  than  238  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  an 
average  of  2  geo.  sq.  m.  to  each.  W.  Prussia  counts  58  in 
land  lakes,  each  only  averaging  about  1  geo.  sq.  m.,  Pome 
rania  66,  Posen  27,  Brandenburg  131,  Saxony  6,  and  Silesia 
none  deserving  of  the  name.  Many  of  these  lakes  are  well 
supplied  with  fish,  but  generally  possess  few  attractions,  either 
in  themselves,  or  in  the  scenery  around  them. 

Geology. — In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  theloftiersummits  are  composed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schi.^t,  porphyry,  diorite,  &c.  These  are  most 
largely  developed  in  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  and  even  in  some 
of  its  flatter  parts,  and  are  also  seen  in  the  circle  of  Sehlen- 
singer,  in  the  Saxon  government  of  Erfurt,  in  the  Brocken, 
forming  part  of  the  Harz,  and  in  isolated  spots  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town  of  lialle.  Transition  rocks,  graywacke,  clay- 
slate,  and  limestone  extend  along  the  frontiers  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  into  the  Upper  Silesia  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  the  Oder, 
and  also  N.  of  the  Riesengebirge,  in  the  districts  of  Schweid- 
nitz  and  Waldenburg,  and  W.  to  the  Queiss.  Rocks  of  the 


same  formation  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  flatter  dis 
tricts  of  Prussian  Saxony,  more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohre.  Secondary 
formations,  composed  of  mountain  limestone  and  the  various 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  system,  occur  in  Silesia,  chiefly  in 
two  localities  in  Upper  Silesia  along  the  frontiers  of  Kracow 
and  Russian  Poland,  and  among  the  mountains  in  the  county 
of  Glatz,  and  towards  the  Riesengebirge.  Rocks  still  higher 
in  the  series,  and  including  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  others, 
enter  Prussian  Silesia  from  Poland  on  the  E.,  and  extend  VV. 
to  the  Oder,  near  Krappitz,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
land.  They  also  occupy  an  extensive  tract  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  covering  part  of  the  terraces  of  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  stretching  along  the  N.  and  E.  foot  of  the  Harz, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Saale,  Elster,  and  Elbe.  Chalk  and  its 
accompanying  beds  occur  in  many  different  localities,  more 
especially  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Harz,  and  in  Silesia,  both 
in  its  higher  districts,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  Chalk 
also  appears  near  Inowraclaw,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  near 
Templin,  and  Prenzlow,  in  gov.  Potsdam,  near  Gutzkow,  in 
gov.  Stralsund,  and  lastly  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  where  it 
forms  the  romantic  cliffs  of  Stubbenkammer  and  Arkona. 
Tertiary  formations,  overlying  the  chalk,  and  including  seams 
of  lignite,  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  in  the  district  of 
Merseburg,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  Mulde,  and  Elbe,  in 
he  N.W.  corner  of  gov.  Liegnitz,  at  seven  diiFerent  locali 
ties  in  province  Brandenburg,  in  district  Bromberg,  and  in 
the  islands  of  Wollin,  Usedom,  and  Riigen.  Volcanic  rocks, 
belonging  to  the  tertiary  period,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  are 
almost  confined  to  gov.  Liegnitz. 

Climate. — The  E.  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  extend 
ing  over  6°  of  lat.,  and  nearly  13°  of  Ion.,  and  consisting  in 
one  direction  of  lofty  mountains,  and  in 'another  of  low  flats 
stretching  along  an  inland  sea,  and  inclosing  between  them 
large  tracts  of  undulating  land,  must  necessarily  present  con 
siderable  diversities  of  climate.  At  Erfurt,  in  lat.  50°  59'  N., 
and  about  900  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  year 
is  52°  1',  of  winter  34°,  and  of  summer  71°  20'  Fah.  At  Berlin, 
n  lat.  52°  30'  N.,  but  at  a  much  lower  level,  only  130  ft.,  the 
annual  temperature  is  the  very  same,  though  both  the  ex 
tremes  of  winter,  cold,  and  summer  heat  are  somewhat 
greater.  At  Stralsund,  in  lat.  54°  19'  N.,  but  at  a  level  rather 
inder  50  ft.,  the  temperature  of  the  year  is  51°  48',  of  winter 
32°  30',  and  of  summer  68°  30'  Fah.  The  average  of  a  num 
ber  of  places  situated  between  the  highest  and  lowest  lati 
tudes,  gives  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  52°  Fah.  At  Ber 
lin,  from  159  to  160  days  of  the  year  are  rainy,  from  33  to  34 
obscured  with  mist,  and  17  stormy.  On  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  the  stormy  days  amount  to  30,  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  summer  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain  is  also  much  increased. 
Least  rain  falls  in  Silesia  and  the  eastern  provinces.  The  pre 
vailing  winds  are  W.  and  S.W. 

WESTERN  DIVISION. — The  western  division,  consisting  of 
Westphalia  and  the  Rhenish  province,  differs  so  much  from 
the  eastern  division  as,  in  many  respects,  to  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  it.  All  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  former  are 
situated  on  its  S.  and  W.  frontiers,  and,  on  receding  from  it, 
long  tracts  are  wandered  over  in  which  nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  mountain  is  to  be  seen.  The  W.  division  of  the 
monarchy  is  much  more  finely  diversified.  Its  mountains, 
though  far  less  elevated  than  those  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia, 
are  not  confined  to  a  particular  locality,  but  stretch  across  the 
country  in  all  directions,  and  form  numerous  valleys,  one  of 
which,  that  of  the  Rhine,  here  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  whole  surface,  and,  in  point  of  fertility  and 
beauty,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  valley  in  Europe.  In 
the  N.  a  mountain  range  of  moderate  elevation,  forming  a  con 
tinuation  of  the  Wesergebirge,  stretches  across  govs.  Minden 
and  Miinster.  To  the  S.  of  it,  that  of  the  Teutoburger-Wald 
extends  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and  near  Bielefield  attains  its 
loftiest  height,  not  exceeding  1030  ft.  This  is  succeeded,  to 
the  S.,  by  a  low  range,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Haar  or 
Haarstrang,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  scarcely  700  ft. 
This  range,  commencing  between  Brilon  and  Stadtberg, 
stretches  W.  across  the  N.  of  gov.  Arnsberg,  in  the  direction, 
and  along  both  banks  of  the  Mohne  and  Ruhr,  presenting  to 
both  rivers,  and  on  both  sides,  but  particularly  on  the  S.,  a 
number  of  bold  and  romantic  precipices.  Still  further  S.  the 
Sauerland  or  Siiderland  mountains  appear.  In  the  N.E.,  where 
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they  take  the  name  of  the  Rothlager  or  Rothhaar,  they  attain 
their  highest  elevation,  which,  in  the  Astenberg,  is  2625  ft., 
and  in  several  other  summits  exceeds  2000  ft.  The  last  range, 
on  the  E.  or  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  Westerwald,  which 
reaches  the  height  of  2000  ft.  A  part  of  this  range,  forming 
its  W.  termination,  stretches  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  presents  the  remarkable  summits  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Siebengebirge.  On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  Rhenish  province,  the  principal  mountains  are 
the  Eifelgebirge,  which  have  their  greatest  breadth  between 
Andernach  and  Bonn,  stretch  from  the  Rhine  westward  for 
about  45  m.,  and.  though  generally  low,  attain  the  height  of 
1590  ft.;  and  the  Hundsriick,  occupying  a  large  space  be 
tween  the  Moselle  and  the  Nahe,  and  attaining,  in  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  Iderwald  and  Hochwald,  the  respective  heights 
of  2260  ft.  and  1560  ft. 

Rivers. — More  than  four-fifths  of  this  portion  of  the  Prus 
sian  monarchy  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which,  en 
tering  it  on  the  S.E.,  first  forms  the  boundary  between  it 
and  Nassau,  and  then  traverses  it  in  a  N.N.W.  direction, 
finally  quitting  it  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  to  the  N.  of 
Cleves.  It  thus  receives  a  large  part  of  the  drainage  directly, 
and  is,  moreover,  augmented  within  it  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  on  the  r.  bank  the  Lahn, 
which,  however,  has  only  its  mouth  on  the  frontiers,  artd 
scarcely  belongs  to  Prussia ;  the  Sieg,  Wipper  or  Wupper, 
Ruhr,  with  its  tributary  Lenne ;  the  Emsche,  and  Lippe,  and 
on  the  left,  the  Nahe,  Moselle,  with  its  tributary  Saar ;  and  the 
Erft.  In  the  N.W.  a  considerable  space  belonging  to  the  basin 


are  easily  matured,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  except  in  a  few  particular  localities,  to  unfit  it  for 
general  cultivation.  In  the  more  S.  portions,  even  though 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  vine  thrives  well,  and  yields  some 
wines  of  good  repute.  The  portion  of  surface  absolutely 
waste  does  not  exceed  l-50th  of  the  whole.  The  woodland, 
chiefly  occupying  the  loftier  districts,  where  cultivation  on  a 
regular  system  would  be  impracticable,  but  occasionally  also, 
particularly  in  the  E.  division,  covering  extensive  tracts  which 
might  be  made  arable,  has  been  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
l-4th,  the  arable  land  at  5-12ths,  artificial  meadows  1-llth, 
natural  pastures  2-15ths,  and  gardens  and  vineyards  l-42d. 
The  soil  includes  all  varieties,  from  light  sands,  almost  car 
ried  by  the  wind,  to  the  most  obdurate  clays,  but  has  been 

I  subdivided  into  the  three  classes  of  wheat  land,  light  loams 
of  middling  quality,  and  sandy  or  stony  land.  The  wheat 

:  land,  which  is  in  most  cases  remarkably  productive,  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Prussian  provinces  near  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Memel  and  Pregel,  till  the  coast 
is  approached,  when  the  sandy  soil  begins  to  prevail,  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  in  the  government  of  Breslau,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  generally  throughout  Silesia,  between 
the  Oder  and  the  mountains.  In  Brandenburg  the  wheat 
land  occurs  only  in  isolated  spots,  with  the  exception  of  a  rich 
continuous  tract  which  extends  along  the  Oder,  from  Frank 
furt  into  the  N.  of  gov.  Potsdam.  The  same  tract,  spreading 
out  into  a  broad  zone,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Pomerania, 
both  extending  N.  to  the  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Riigen,  and 
W.  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  In  prov.  Saxony  the  wheat 


of  the  Rhine,  though  the  water  is  not  received  by  it  within  i  land  occurs  chiefly  in  the  S.  part  of  gov.  Magdeburg,  where 
the  country,  is  drained  by  the  Maese,  and  its  tributaries  Roer  |  a  plain,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Magdeburger  Borde,  is 
and  Niers.     The  rest  of  the  drainage,  forming  a  minute  por 
tion  from  the  N.  and  E.,  is  shared  by  the  Ems  and  the  Weser. 
There  is  not  a  single  lake  deserving  of  notice  for  its  magni 
tude.     The  most  remarkable  is  Laachersee,  about  6  m.  from 
Andernach,  occupying,  apparently,  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  and,  though  of  small  extent,  above  214  ft.  deep. 

Geology. — In  this  part  of  Prussia  there  are  no  primitive 
rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate.  The  prevailing  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  S.,  are  volcanic,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
basalt,  augite,  porphyry,  and  similar  volcanic  products  of  the 
tertiary  period.  G  ray  wacke,  transition  limestone,  and  clay-slate 
are  also  of  common  occurrence.  The  secondary  formation,  and 
more  especially  mountain  limestone,  and  the  overlying  strata 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  are  largely  developed  in  the  N., 
in  the  circle  of  Tecklenburg,  in  gov.  Miinster,  at  the  N.W. 
loot  of  the  Sauerlandgebirge,  along  the  Ruhr,  between 
Arnsberg,  and  Diisseldorf  in  the  W.,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the 

Eifel,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  in  the  S.  in  gov.  Treves, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saarbriick.  The  new 

red  sandstone,  with  its  accompanying  rocks  and  fossils,  occupies 

a  considerable  part  of  the  higher  districts  in  gov.  Minden, 

aud  also  occurs  on  parts  of  the  Eifel,  and  along  the  Moselle 

and  Saar  in  gov.  Treves.     Lias  and  oolite  are  found  in  the 

N.  among  the  hills  which  lie  between  the  Weser  and  the  fron 
tiers  of  Hanover.  The  chalk  formation  has  its  largest  deve 
lopment  in  Westphalia,  more  especially  on  the  W.  side  of  the 

Teutoburger-Wald,   in   the    Sauerlandgebirge,  between   the 

Ruhr  and  the  Lippe,  and  more  partially  in  gov.  Miinster. 
Climate. — Within  the  same  ranges  of  latitude,  and  at  nearly 

equal  heights  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  the  W.  is 

superior  to  that  of  the  E.  division  of  the  monarchy.     The 

mean  annual  temperature  is  about  1°  higher,  the  winter  is 

milder,  and  the  summer  cooler,  and  the  range  of  the  thermo 
meter  is  accordingly  confined  within  narrower  limits.  The 

fall   of  rain,  however,  is  greater,  averaging  20  inches  in 

the  W.  and  only  15  inches  in  Silesia  and  the  E.  provinces. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  a  disadvantage,  as  the 

larger  quantity  of  the  W.  is  by  no  means  in  excess,  and  only 

tends  to  make  vegetation  more  luxuriant. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  the  two  great  divisions 

of  the  monarchy  have  now  been  considered  separately,  but  it 


will  not  be  advisable  to  follow  the  sa 


in  considering 


its  industrial  resources,  both  because  the  most  important 
statistics  relating  to  these  are  often  so  slumped  together, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  separate  them,  and  the  same 
branches  of  industry  are  common  to  both  divisions. 

Agriculture.  —  The   whole  monarchy  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  latitude  under  which  all  the  ordinary  cereals 


considered  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  in  the  monarchy, 
and  also  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  gov.  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia  it  forms  the  S.  part  of  gov.  Minden,  where  the 
Warburger  Borde  is  celebrated,  extends  through  part  of  gov. 
Arnsberg,  particularly  in  the  vicinities  of  Sost  and  Hellweg. 
Still  more  productive  tracts  are  found  in  the  N.  half  of  the 
Rhenish  province,  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Bonn,  as  far 
as  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  S.  districts 
of  gov.  Treves,  along  the  banks  of  the  Saar.  The  loams  of 
middling  quality  prevail  in  gov.  Bromberg,  the  N.  part  of 
Silesia,  generally  throughout  prov.  Brandenburg,  in  the  E. 
lalf  of  gov.  Mcrseburg,  the  N.  of  Magdeburg,  the  E.  part  of 
Minden,  the  whole  of  gov.  Minister,  and  lastly  in  gov.  Coblenz. 
The  sandy  and  stony  land  of  barren  quality  is  found  in  large 
continuous  flats  in  go  vs.  Gumbinnen  and  Konigsberg,  where, 
for  the  most  part,  it  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  heavy  wheat 
land.  It  prevails  in  govs.  Danzig  and  Marienwerder,  gene 
rally  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  along  the  frontiers  of 
Silesia,  particularly  in  the  S.  and  E.  districts.  In  the  interior  of 
prov.  Brandenburg,  too,  though  the  very  heart  of  the  monarchy 
and  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  the  soil  belongs  decidedly 
to  this  class,  consisting  of  immense  tracts  of  sand  which  spread 
out  like  a  sea,  while  occasional  patches  of  middling,  or  even 
fertile  wheat  land,  rise  up  and  appear  like  islands  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Nor  are  similar  tracts  unknown  in  the  W.  division  of 
the  monarchy.  Besides  small  stretches  in  gov.  Minden,  and 
a  large  tract  in  the  W.  of  Miinster,  the  sandy  and  stony 
ground  forms  the  larger  part  of  gov.  Arnsberg,  which  lies 
along  the  Sauerlandgebirge,  whence  the  very  name  of  Sauer- 
land  has  been  derived  from  the  sterile  and  sourish  nature 
of  the  soil.  Similar  ground  occurs  m  govs.  Cologne  and 
Coblenz,  and  on  the  plateaux  which  reach  to  the  Wester 
wald.  The  different  soils  above  described,  and  the  extent  of 
the  districts  over  which  they  extend,  furnish  us  with  an  easy 
means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  its  different  products. 
On  the  first  soil,  as  its  name  indicates,  wheat  is  the  prevailing 
crop,and  alternates  chiefly  with  hayand  beans.  The  yearly  pro 
duce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  quarters,  and,  after 
satisfying  the  home  consumption,  leaves,  on  an  average,  a 
surplus  of  about  500,000  quarters  for  export.  The  produce 
of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  is  estimated  at  above  6,000,000  quar 
ters,  but  the  consumption  of  these  kinds  of  grain  being  far 
greater  than  that  of  wheat,  leaves  only  the  same  quantity  of 
about  500,000  quarters  for  export.  Another  very  important 
crop,  the  culture  of  which  is  more  or  less  extensive  in  every 
district,, is  that  of  potatoes.  Of  these  above  13,000,000  of 
bushels  are  consumed  by  the  distilleries  alone.  Hemp  and 
flax  are  also  very  important  crops,  more  especially  the  former, 
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which  furnishes  large  supplies  for  the  home  manufacture?,  ! 
though,  a  largo  quantity  still  requires  to  be  imported.  To 
bacco  also,  to  the  extent  of  above  20,000,000  Ibs.,  is  an- 
nually  raised.  Anise  and  cummin  are  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  particularly  in  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Oil  plants 
are  also  important  objects  of  culture,  both  for  their  oil  and 
for  their  seed.  The  latter,  particularly  linseed,  forms  an 
important  article  of  export  from  E.  Prussia,  while  almost 
equally  large  exports  of  clover,  and  other  hay  seeds,  take  place 
from  Brandenburg  and  the  lihenish  provinces.  To  the  latter 
province,  also,  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  chiefly  confined. 
The  largest  space  occupied  by  vineyards  is  in  govs.  Coblenz 
and  Troves.  The  culture,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  carried  on  in 
govs.  Cologne  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  also  in  the  E.  division 
of  the  monarchy  in  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Posen,  and  Silesia. 
lieet-root  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  and  lias  risen  from 
1265  tons  in  1832,  to  1,012,678  tons  in  1852,  a  large  pro 
portion  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In 
raising  these  various  crops,  the  system  of  agriculture  pur 
sued,  though  much  improved  in  recent  times,  is  still  very 
defective,  and  not  only  falls  far  short  of  that  common  in  the 
best-cultivated  districts  of  our  own  country,  but  is  surpassed 
by  many  of  those  on  the  Continent.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  in  which  great  improve 
ment  still  requires  to  be  made,  though  much  has  been  done 
by  the  Government,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  horses, 
by  the  establishment  of  breeding-studs  in  different  localities, 
and  on  a  general  system.  The  numbers  of  the  chief  kinds 
are  shown  in  the  table  at  the  begining  of  this  article.  Con 
sidering  the  large  extent  of  sea-coast,  the  vast  number  of 
lakes,  and  the  number  as  well  as  magnitude  of  the  rivers 
which  Prussia  possesses,  its  fisheries  cannot,  fail  to  prove  an 
important  source  of  revenue.  The  whole  produce  has  been 
estimated  at  about  £1,000,000  sterling,  of  which  little  more 
than  a  fourth  is  obtained  from  the  sea. 

Minerals. — These  include  among  metals,  silver,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  manganese;  and 
among  other  minerals,  salt,  alum,  copperas,  coal,  lignite,  roof 
ing  slate,  gypsum,  millstone,  limestone,  and  several  varieties  of 
excellent  building-stone.  The  silver,  found  only  in  connec 
tion  with  copper,  is  worked  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Mans- 
feld,  prov.  Saxony,  and  more  partially  in  some  localities  in 
Westphalia,  and  at  Tarnowitz  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  pro 
duce  has  for  a  long  time  been  gradually  diminishing,  but  still 
amounts  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  produce  of  Eu 
rope.  Iron  is  very  generally  diffused ;  copper  is  found  in  the 
three  localities  above  mentioned  for  silver,  and  yields  about 
30,000  tons  of  ore;  lead  is  found  in  Silesia,  the  Rhenish  province, 
Westphalia,  and  Saxony;  zinc,  in  the  same  localities,  except 
Saxony;  cobalt,  in  Westphalia  and  Saxony;  arsenic,  in  Silesia; 
antimony  about  90,  and  manganese  about  120  tons.  Salt  is 
found  in  all  the  provinces  except  Prussia  proper,  Posen, 
Brandenburg,  and  Silesia,  but  the  quantity  obtained  falls  far 
short  of  the  consumption,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented 
by  imports  from  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Coal  is 
worked  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  province,  by 
nearly  400  pits.  Amber,  which  is  both  found  in  considerable 
quantities  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  also  obtained  by 
digging  at  some  distance  inland. 

CoMHABiTlVE  STATE  of  the  PRODUCT  of  the  PRUSSIAN   MlHES   in  1831 
IS  13,  and  1852. 
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Mamifactures.—  Ihese  have  made  great  progress,  and  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  districts,  but  generally  diffused 
over  all  the  provinces.  At  the  head  of  the  ordinary  tissues 
stands  linen,  which  occupies  above  310,000  looms.  Of  these, 
however,  only  a  very  small  proportion  are  kept  in  factories 
and  similar  manufacturing  establishments,  where  weaving  is 
followed  as  a  regular  trade,  and  chiefly  the  finer  sorts  of  goods 


are  made.  The  number  of  looms  in  such  establishments  is 
only  about  34,000.  Of  these  Silesia  alone  has  more  than 
one-third,  and  Brandenburg  and  Westphalia,  which  rank  next 
to  it,  each  about  one-seventh.  All  the  rest  of  the  looms,  to 
the  number  of  about  276,000,  are  domestic,  and  are  only 
used  as  subsidiary  to  other  employments.  In  almost  all 
these  domestic  looms  only  goods  of  :i  coarser  description 
are  made.  The  tissue  next  in  importance  is  cotton,  which 
has  its  chief  seat  on  the  Rhine,  particularly  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Diisseldorf,  but  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Silesia,  particularly  in  gov.  Breslau,  and  also  in 
prov.  Brandenburg.  It  employs  about  70,000  looms.  The 
woollen  manufacture  employs  26,000  looms,  of  which  scarcely 
one-third  are  domestic.  The  latter  are  chiefly  in  gov.  Gum- 
nen,  where  the  peasantry  weave  enough  of  coarse  wool 
lens  to  supply  their  own  wants,  but  the  manufacture,  properly 
so  called,  ha.->  its  chief  seats  in  Brandenburg  and  the  Rhenish 
province.  Next  to  them  are  Silesia  and  Saxony.  Silk  and 
mixed  silk  goods  employ  about  24,000  looms,  of  which  four- 
fifths  belong  to  gov.  Diisseldorf.  The  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  are  at  Berlin.  Hosiery  employs  2200  looms,  and 
ribbons  about  5000.  In  connection  with  the  above  tissues, 
and  properly  forming  branches  of  the  same  manufactures, 
vast  quantities  of  yarn,  worsted,  and  cotton-twist  are  spun. 
The  first  continues  to  be  spun  chiefly  by  hand,  the  flax-mills 
throughout  the  monarchy  numbering  only  17,  with  about 
29,000  spindles,  almost  all  in  Silesia.  The  worsted  is  chiefly, 
,nd  the  cotton  entirely,  spun  by  machinery.  The  former 
carried  on  in  2061  establishments,  with  457. 102  spindles,  has 
its  principal  seat  in  prov.  Brandenburg,  especially  in  gov. 
Frankfurt,  and  after  it  in  the  Rhine  province.  The  cotton- 
mills,  numbering  148,  with  194,290  spindles,  are  situated 
chiefly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent 
in  Silesia.  The  above  manufactures  and  mills  have  been 
estimated  to  furnish  the  means  of  subsistence  to  about  530,000 
individuals,  but  to  these  a  considerable  addition  should  be 
made  for  the  great  number  of  persons  employed  in  bleach- 
fields,  printfields,  and  dye-works.  The  manufactures  in  metal 
rank  next  in  importance,  and  are  supposed  to  furnish  the  sub 
sistence  of  330,000  persons,  of  whom,  however,  only  about 
one-third  are  actually  employed  as  masters  and  operatives, 
the  other  two-thirds  being  composed  of  their  families.  These 
manufactures  are  very  various.  In  iron  and  steel  ware  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  Rhine  province,  and  the  West- 
phaiian  gov.  Arnsberg.  Among  particular  localities  may  be 
specified  Solingen  for  its  fine  saws  and  tools,  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Burtscheid,  Altena  and  Iserlohn  for  needles  and  pins,  Rem- 
scheid  and  Hagen  for  locks  and  various  similar  kinds  of  hard 
ware.  In  the  same  localities,  also,  brassware,  including  wire 
and  thimbles,  are  made  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Berlin 
has  long  been  famed  for  its  fine  castings,  many  of  which, 
whether  as  articles  of  ornament  or  utility,  are  unsurpassed. 
In  connection  with  these  may  be  mentioned  typefounding, 
which,  as  well  as  printing,  forms  an  important  branch  of  in 
dustry  in  Berlin.  The  leather  manufacture  is  also  important, 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  ordinary  leather,  the  finer  varie 
ties  of  red  and  white  cordovan,  and  parchment.  Pottery,  in 
all  its  varieties,  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  For 
porcelain  and  the  finer  kinds  of  ware,  Berlin  and  St.  Martin, 
near  Treves,  are  the  most  celebrated  localities  ;  excellent 
stoneware,  of  a  more  common  description,  is  made  exten 
sively  in  the  S.  of  prov.  Saxony,  in  Liegnitz,  and  in  the 
Rhenish  province.  Common  pottery  is  made  in  all  the  pro 
vinces,  more  especially  in  those  of  the  E.  and  centre.  One  of 
its  most  celebrated  localities  is  Bunzlau.  Glass  does  not  rank 
high  as  a  Prussian  manufacture.  The  principal  localities  are 
govs.  Treves,  Mindcn,  and  Oppeln.  The  most  important 
paper-mills  are  in  Silesia,  Saxony,  and  Westphalia,  but  the 
quality  of  the  paper  is  still  far  inferior  to  that  made  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Switzerland.  Other  manufactures  car 
ried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  of  national  importance,  are 
refined  sugar,  chocolate,  chicory,  chemical  products,  and 
tobacco.  Of  these,  the  last  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
carried  on  in  very  extensive  factories  in  the  Rhenish  pro 
vince,  in  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony.  The  last  manufactures 
deserving  of  notice  are  beer  and  spirits,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  immense,  and  might  with  great  advantage  be  very 
much  diminished.  The  number  of  breweries  exceeds  8000, 
that  of  distilleries  7000.  The  greatest  number  of  distilleries 
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is  in  the  Rhine  province,  which  has  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  Silesia,  which  has  rather  more  than  one-fourth. 
Taking  the  whole  raw  materials  used  in  producing  the  spirit 
at  100,  potatoes  form  75,  barley  12,  rye  10,  and  wheat  about 
1  per  cent.  The  whole  produce  is  about  45,000,000  gal 
lons,  and  the  value  above  £2,500,000  sterling.  Of  the  brew 
eries  the  Rhine  province  has  above  one-fourth,  Westphalia 
and  Silesia  each  one-sixth,  and  Saxony  one-eighth.  The  pro 
duce  is  about  244,000,000  quarts,  nearly  60,000,000  imperial 
gallons,  and  is  valued  at  about  £1,800,000. 

Trade. — The  principal  exports  of  Prussia  are  grain,  flax, 
linseed,  rape,  turnip,  and  clover-seed,  timber,  lime,  gypsum, 
linen  and  linen  yarn,  brandy,  coal,  earthenware,  wool,  woollen 
cloth,  hosiery,  and  zinc ;  the  principal  imports,  cotton  and 
cotton-twist,  colonial  produce,  particularly  raw  sugar  for  re 
fining,  potash,  iron,  raw  hides,  wine,  herrings,  salt,  &c.  The 
establishment  of  the  Zollverein,  by  giving  a  free  interchange 
of  communication  between  the  different  states  belonging  to  it, 
makes  it  difficult  to  specify  the  exact  amount  of  trade  which 
each  separate  state  possesses,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
that  of  Prussia  is  very  extensive.  Both  from  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  number  of  navigable  streams  which  intersect 
it,  it  enjoys  great  natural  facilities,  and  these  have  been  very 
greatly  extended  both  by  common  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 
The  last  mode  of  communication  has  already  made  great  pro 
gress,  the  length  of  1650  m.  having  been  completed  in  1850. 
In  the  E.  part  of  the  monarchy,  and  from  Berlin  as  a  centre, 
lines  branch  off  N.W.  to  Hamburg,  N.E.  to  Stettin.  E.  to 
Posen,  S.E.  to  Breslau  and  thence  to  Vienna,  S.  to  Leipzig 
and  Dresden,  and  W.  through  Magdeburg  and  Hanover,  and 
thence  to  Cologne,  the  last  place  forming  a  centre  for  the  lines 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  monarchy,  though  here  the  railway  sys 
tem  is  less  developed,  partly  because  the  natural  conforma 
tion  of  the  country  makes  it  more  difficult,  while  the  admirable 
means  of  communication  afforded  by  the  Rhine  makes  it  less 
necessary.  The  chief  line  of  railway  here  is  W.  from  Cologne, 
through  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  Brussels.  In  1851  the  length 
of  electric  telegraph  lines  exceeded  that  of  the  railways  in 
operation.  The  external  communications  of  Prussia  are  more 
defective  than  its  internal,  the  Baltic,  notwithstanding  its  long 
line  of  coast,  being  only  an  inland  sea,  with  a  low  shallow 
coast  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  shipping,  however,  in 
1851 ,  reached  the  number  of  1497  sailing,  and  30  steam  vessels, 
the  former  of  158,324  tons  burden.  Among  the  foreign  vessels 
which  trade  to  Prussian  ports',  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain  is 
about  one-third  more  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  The 
second  place  is  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  third  by  the 
Danes.  In  some  of  the  ports  of  Prussia  ship-building  is  car 
ried  on  with  activity.  Stettin  builds  about  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  also  possesses  a  much  larger  tonnage  than  any 
other  Prussian  port. 

Coins,  Weiylits,  and  Measures. — Accounts  are  kept  in  rix- 
dollars  (reichs- thaler),  containing  237-68  gr.  fine  silver,  and 
equal  in  value  to  2s.  1 1  \d.  sterling.  This  dollar  is  subdivided 
into  30  silver  groschen,  each  =  12  pfennige.  Besides  the  me 
tallic  there  is  a  paper  currency,  in  notes  of  1,  5,  50,  100, 
and  500  dollars.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  Prussian  ft.  = 
1-029722  imperial  ft.  The  foot  is  subdivided  into  12  inches, 
of  which  25|  make  an  ell.  The  fnilen  (fathom)  is  6  ft.,  and 
the  nitJie  12  ft.  The  mile  contains  2000  ruthen,  =  4'68 
miles  imperial.  For  superficial  measures  the  standard  is 
the  square  of  the  ruthe,  or  the  quadrat-ruthe,  containing  of 
course  144  sq.  Prussian  ft.  The  most  common  land  measure 
is  the  morgen,  containing  180  quadrat- ruthen,  and  =  1-52  ac. 
imperial.  The  principal  cubical  measures  are  the  scheffel, 
=  l-6  imperial  bushel,  and  the  quart,  of  which  3'9  are  =  an 
imperial  gallon.  The  anker  is  =  30,  and  the  «'w«-=160 
quarts.  The  standard  of  weight  is  a  Prussian  cubic  foot  of 
distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of  15°  Reaumur,  or  very 
nearly  66°  Fall.  It  is  divided  into  66  parts,  each  of  which 
makes  a  Prussian  pfiind,  or  lb.,  =  1-03113  Ib.  imperial,  and 
the  centner,  or  110  Ibs.  Prussian,  is  =  113-381  Ibs.  avoir 
dupois.  The  last,  or  schi/s-last,  used  in  measuring  the  tonnage 
of  vessels,  contains  4000  Prussian  Ibs.,  =4121  Ibs.  avoirdu 
pois,  or  1  ton  17  cwt. 

Government  and  lie  venue. — Prussia  is  a  monarchy,  heredi 
tary  in  the  male  line,  and  from  the  absence  of  recognized  con 
stitutional  checks,  was  in  theory  absolute.  A  more  constitu 
tional  form  of  government  had  long  been  earnestly  desired,  and 


had  also  been  distinctly  promised,  but  various  causes  of  delay 
or  pretexts  for  it  occurred,  and  though  the  general  belief  was 
that  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  granted,  the  wild  revolutionary 
spirit  which  lately  overspread  the  Continent,  and  threatened 
destruction  to  all  constituted  authority,  threatened  to  make 
the  period  of  its  promulgation  more  uncertain  than  ever.  In 
1848,  however,  a  National  Assembly  was  summoned  ;  in  open 
ing  the  first  session  of  which,  on  May  22,  the  king  announced 
that  the  ministry  would  submit  a  draft  of  the  constitution. 
This  was  forthwith  produced,  and  vested  the  legislative  power 
jointly  in  the  king  and  two  houses — an  upper  house,  consisting 
of  the  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  60  hereditary  peers, 
together  with  180  members  subject  to  a  property  qualification, 
but  elected  by  the  people  for  eight  years;  and  a  lower  house, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  elected,  without  any  property 
qualification,  for  four  years.  This  constitution  had  a  very  short 
and  stormy  existence,  and  was  virtually  annihilated  by  two 
votes  of  the  assembly,  one  abolishing  the  order  of  nobility  and 
the  other  stopping  the  supplies.  Accordingly,  on  9th  Nov., 
the  king  prorogued  the  assembly,  and  summoned  it  to  meet  on 
the  27th,  not  at  Berlin,  but  at  Brandenburg.  The  absence  of 
those  members  who  had  formerly  supported  violent  measures, 
made  it  impossible  to  constitute  a  house,  and  the  assembly  was 
finally  dissolved  on  5th  Dec.  A  new  election  having  taken 
place,  the  chambers  were  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  26th 
Feb.,  1849,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  lower,  or  second  cham 
ber,  were  nearly  as  stormy  as  before,  and  it  was  again  form 
ally  dissolved  on  5th  April.  The  constitution,  however, 
nearly  in  its  original  form,  has  been  maintained,  and  the  new 
electoral  law.  officially  published  on  31st  May,  1849,  makes 
the  second  chamber  to  consist  of  350  deputies,  chosen  by  a 
suffrage  which  gives  one  elector  for  every  250  souls  of  the 
population.  As  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
Prussia  holds  the  second  place,  and  has  four  votes  in  the 
Plenum.  The  only  part  of  its  territories  not  included  in  the 
Confederation,  are  Prussia  proper,  or  the  united  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  and  the  province  of  Posen.  The 
contingent  of  troops  which  Prussia  furnishes  is  79,484  men. 

The  revenue  of  Prussia  in  1852  was  £14,987,449  sterling, 
of  which  considerably  more  than  one-third  is  obtained  by  in 
direct  taxation,  and  the  expenditure,  £14,430,496;  but  in 
1849  and  1850,  the  disbursements  considerably  exceeded  the 
income.  The  far  heaviest  expenditure  is  in  the  military  de 
partment,  which  absorbs  nearly  one- third  of  the  whole  re 
venue.  The  national  debt  amounts  to  £33,041 ,473. 

Justice. — This  is  administered  in  most  of  the  provinces 
according  to  a  general  code  or  landrccht  established  in  1794, 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhine  province  according  to 
the  French  code — subject,  however,  to  certain  modifications. 
For  each  code,  a  supreme  court  sits  at  Berlin  ,  the  one  called 
the  Geheime  Ober  Tribunal,  which  judges  in  the  last  resort 
wherever  the  landrecht  is  in  force  ;  and  the  other  called  the 
Rheinische  Revisions  and  Kassations  Hof,  which  has  similar 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  decided  according  to  the  French  code. 
Over  each  province  a  superior  appeal  court,  called  Ober-Lan- 
desgericht,  presides  with  a  power  of  reviewing  all  cases  de 
cided  within  it;  and  in  each  government  is  an  Obergericht, 
possessing  a  right  of  reviewing  the  cases  decided  within  the 
government  in  the  courts  of  primary  resort.  These  last 
courts  consist  of  a  vast  number  of  local  jurisdictions,  within 
which  justice  is  said  to  be  for  the  most  part  administered 
cheaply,  expeditiously,  and  purely,  byjudges  chiefly  appointed 
by  the  crown,  but  partly  also  by  private  parties  in  possession 
of  certain  patrimonial  rights. 

Religion. — Though  the  reigning  family  is  Protestant,  there 
is  no  exclusive  religious  establishment.  The  principles  of 
religious  toleration  are  professed,  and  persons  of  all  denomi 
nations  are  alike  eligible  for  public  employment,  and  possess 
the  same  civil  rights.  The  state,  however,  distinctly  recog 
nizes  the  two  great  bodies  of  Protestants  and  R.  Catholics, 
not  only  protecting  them  in  their  respective  rights  and  pro 
perties,  but  directly  interfering  in  their  affairs,  more  espe 
cially  in  regard  to  the  appointment  and  payment  of  their  minis 
ters,  and  to  their  general  management.  The  Protestants  form 
a  very  considerable  majority,  amounting  nearly  to  10,000,000, 
while  the  R.  Catholics  barely  exceed  6,000,000.  The  Pro 
testants  are  governed  by  consistories,  at  the  head  of  which 
are  366  superintendents.  The  R.  Catholics  are  governed  by 
two  archbishops  and  six  bishops. 
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Education. — Prussia  has  taken  the  lead  of  Europe  in  the 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  national  education, 
and  has  certainly  succeeded,  not  only  in  placing  an  excellent 
aourse  of  elementary  instruction  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  but  in  inducing,  and  when  that  fails,  in 
••ompelling,  them  to  receive  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
masses  of  ignorance  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  other  coun 
tries  of  Europe  have  no  existence  here,  and  that,  with  rare 
exceptions,  every  individual  in  Prussia  can  both  read  and 
write.  This  happy  result  has  been  obtained  first  by  estab 
lishing  an  adequate  number  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
monarchy,  and  then  enforcing  attendance  by  a  law,  which 
provides  that  every  child,  from  the  age  of  five  years  complete, 
unless  certified  to  be  receiving  a  suitable  education  at  home, 
or  in  a  private  seminary,  must  be  in  attendance  at  a  national 
school,  until  such  time  as  the  course  of  instruction  therein 
provided  has  been  received.  This  course  occupies  about 
eight  years,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule,  that 
all  Prussian  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen 
are  at  school.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
schools  of  various  kinds,  of  teachers  and  pupils,  in  1849: — 


Elementary  Schools  
Middle  and  higher  School  
Upper  female  Scnool  
Gymnasia  

Normal  Seminaries  
Universities  

Number. 

Teachers. 

rupiis. 

2*,201 
605 
885 

117 

46 

7 

30,865 
2,269 
1,918 
1,061 

2,453,062 
09,302 
53,570 
29,474 

2,605,408 
2,411 
4,300 

In  1849,  the  number  of  children  between  six  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  3,223,362,  of  whom,  as  seen  in  the  above 
table,  2,005,408  were  at  school,  leaving  a  balance  of  617,954 
to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  private  teaching,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  many  do  not  enter  school  till  they  are  above  six 
years  old,  and  many  leaving  before  they  are  fourteen;  and  many, 
doubtless,  received  no  education  during  the  year  in  question. 
The  seven  universities  are  those  of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau, 
Greifswalde,  Halle,  Kb'nigsberg,  and  Minister. 

Army  and  Nary, — From  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  formidable  neighbours,  i 
its  very  existence  seems  to  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  military  force,  and  accordingly,  not  only  is  the  army  kept 
up  on  a  larger  scale  than  its  population  might  otherwise  justify, 
but  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  military  spirit  alive  among  all 
classes,  and  make  every  citizen,  for  part  of  his  life  at  least, 
a  soldier.  The  regular  army,  during  peace,  consists  of 
127,742  men,  or  with  the  reserve,  225,550,  and  30,545 
horses,  and  is  kept  up  partly  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and 
partly  by  a  conscription  which  obliges  every  citizen  after 
attaining  his  20th  year  to  serve  in  the  regular  army  for  three 
years,  and  for  two  years  thereafter  in  the  war  reserve,  when, 
in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out,  or  other  emergencies,  lie  may 
again  be  compelled  to  join  the  regular  army.  After  the  lapse 
of  these  five  years,  he  enters  the  landwehr,  or  provincial  army, 
which  is  composed  of  two  bans,  a  first  and  a  second,  in  the 
former  of  which,  he  continues  till  he  has  completed  his  32d 
year,  and  in  the  latter,  till  he  has  completed  his  39th  year, 
ihus  making  the  whole  period  during  which  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  defence  of  the  country  amount  to  20  years. 
The  total  force  of  the  landwehr  is  349,812.  The  landsturm 
includes  all  the  males  in  the  monarchy,  from  the  ages  of  17 
to  50,  not  belonging  either  to  the  regular  army  or  landwehr. 
Jt  is  called  out  only  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
when  the  national  existence  may  be  threatened  by  invasion. 
The  navy  consists  of  one  frigate,  one  corvette,  and  sundry 
smaller  vessels,  and  two  steamers,  mounting  in  all  180  guns. 
People. — The  far  greater  part  of  the  people  are  Germans, 
l)Ut  in  several  quarters  the  Lithuanian  and  Sclavonian  stocks 
preponderate.  Thus,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  monarchy, 
between  the  J>cine,  Angerap,  Goldapp,  Pregel,  and  the,  Inster 
and  Memel,  Lithuanian  is  spoken,  read,  written,  and  taught. 
The  Sclaves  occupy  the  S.  parts  of  Gumbinnen,  Konigsberg, 
and  Marienwerder,  the  greater  part  of  Posen,  and  no  incon 
siderable  part  of  Silesia.  Their  number  within  the  monarchy 
has  been  estimated  at,  at  least,  2.500,000.  The  number  of 
French,  found  chiefly  in  the  W.  part  of  the  monarchy,  but 


partly  also  in  prov.  Brandenburg,  where  they  are  descendants 
of  the  French  Protestants,  who  found  an  asylum  here  from 
the  tyranny  of  Louis  XIV.,  amounts  to  about  74,000.  The. 
Jews  are  218,773. 

History. — In  the  end  of  the  lOlh  century,  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  were  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes  chiefly  of  Alan 
extraction,  from  one  of  which,  called  Borussi,  who  occupied  the 
more  E.  parts,  the  name  of  Prussia  is  supposed  to  be  derived. 
These  tribes  were  living  in  heathenism  when  Adalbert,  bishop 
of  Prague,  made  strenuous  efforts  for  conversion.  The  work, 
however,  proceedel  slowly,  and  Christianity  did  not  gain  a 
decided  ascendant  till  11G4.  This  ascendancy  was  again  lost, 
and  the  original  pagan  possessors  were  proceeding  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  when  Christian  and  Con 
rad  of  Musovia,  who  had  previously  held  it  in  subjection, 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  tempting  them  with 
the  offer  of  a  grant  of  all  the  land  which  they  should  succeed 
in  conquering.  Herman  von  Salza,  the  grand-master  of  the 
order,  accordingly  sent  Herman  Balk  with  a  force  into  the 
country  in  1237,  and  the  work  of  conquest  began.  Quarrels, 
however,  soon  arose  between  the  knights  and  the  Poles,  and 
in  the  wars  which  ensued,  the  latter  had  so  much  the  advan 
tage,  that  at  the  peace  of  Thorn  in  1466,  they  obtained  a  cession 
in  their  favour  of  the  W.  half  of  the  country,  and  became  liege 
lords  of  the  remainder.  With  the  view  of  recoreringpart  of  what 
they  had  lost,  or  at  least  securing  themselves  against  further 
losses,  the  knights,  in  1511,  made  choice  of  Albrecht,  mar 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  nephew  of  Sigismund  of  Poland,  for 
their  grandmaster.  After  various  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
lie  declared  war  against  the  Poles.  Neither  side  having  gained 
a  decided  advantage,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  in  1521,  and  the 
grandmaster  having  made  a  journey  into  Germany,  became 
acquainted,  first  with  the  reformer,  Osiander,  at  NUrnberg, 
and  afterwards  with  Luther  himself,  who  urged  him  to  lay 
aside  the  dress  of  the  order,  make  himself  temporal  prince  of 
Prussia,  and  hold  it  under  Poland  as  his  liege  lord.  On  his 
return  Albrecht  found  circumstances  so  favourable  that  he 
followed  Luther's  advice,  and  after  negotiating  with  Sigis 
mund,  entered  peacefully  into  temporal  possession.  He  after 
wards  married  Anna  Dorothea  of  Denmark,  gave  powerful 
support  to  the  Reformation,  caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated 
into  Polish  and  Lithuanian,  and  founded  the  university  of 
Konigsberg.  He  died  in  1568,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
on  whose  death,  in  1618,  the  succession  opened  to  George 
William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  with  which  electorate 
Prussia  has  ever  since  been  united.  George  William  died  of 
the  plague  in  1640,  and  was  succeeded  by  Frederick  William, 
usually  surnamed  the  Great  Elector,  who  found  his  dominions 
devastated  by  pestilence  and  war,  but  soon  so  distinguished 
himself  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  that  affairs  began  to 
wear  a  much  more  prosperous  appearance.  During  a  long 
and  successful  reign  of  48  years,  he  obtained  a  recognition  of 
his  sovereignty  over  Prussia,  and  increased  it  by  the  addition 
of  the  greater  part  of  Hinder  Pomerania,  the  bishoprics  o!' 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  and  Cammin,  the  archbishopric  of  Mag 
deburg,  and  the  territories  of  Cleves,  Mark,  and  Ravensburg. 
On  his  death,  in  1688,  he  left  his  dominions  in  good  order, 
free  from  debt,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  33,000  men. 
His  son,  Frederick  III.,  bad  none  of  his  father's  talents,  but 
became  the  first  king  of  Prussia  by  bis  coronation  at  Konigs 
berg  in  1701.  He  was  succeeded  in  1713  by  his  son,  Frederick 
William  I.,  who  proved  a  patron  of  science  and  art,  encou 
raged  foreigners,  \vho  introduced  many  valuable  manufactures, 
carefully  husbanded  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  greatly 
improved  its  agriculture  ;  but  is  better  known  for  the  capri 
cious  and  tyrannical  conduct  which  he  pursued  towards  his 
family,  and  more  especially  towards  his  son  and  successor, 
Frederick,  surnamed  the  Great,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
the  year  1740.  Under  him  Prussia  became  one  of  the  lead 
ing  powers  of  Europe.  He  added  greatly  to  its  extent  l>y  the 
conquest  of  Silesia,  and  a  proceeding  of  a  far  less  justifiable 
nature,  the  partition  of  Poland.  During  his  reign,  the  terri 
tory  of  the  monarchy  was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  population, 
which  at  his  accession  did  not  exceed  2,500,000,  rose  to  more 
than  6,000,000.  He  died  in  1 786,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fre 
derick  William  II.,  who  gave  good  hopes  at  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  but  ultimately  betrayed  a  despotic  tendency,  and 
deprived  Prussia  of  much  of  the  European  influence  which 
she  had  acquired  under  his  predecessor.  A  great  accession  of 
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territory,  however,  was  obtained,  particularly  by  the  dismem 
berment  of  Poland,  which,  only  partially  carried  into  effect 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  was  now  completed.  But  while 
thus  employed  in  perfidiously  dismembering  an  independent 
kingdom,  his  own  territories  became  suddenly  exposed  to  a 
similar  fate  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  subsequent  progress.  In  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  opposing  it  he  died,  in  1797,  and  was  succeeded  by  Fre 
derick  William  III.,  whose  reign,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
to  be  the  most  disastrous  which  Prussia  had  witnessed  since 
she  became  a  kingdom,  was  ultimately  prosperous  and  glorious. 
Not  only  was  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  secured  by  the 
overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  but  its  limits  were  greatly  extended, 
and  a  series  of  enlightened  measures  introduced  which  have 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  its  internal  improve 
ment.  Under  the  reigning  monarch,  Frederick  William  IV., 
who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  decease  of  his  father  in  1840, 
Prussia  passed  more  fortunately  through  the  remarkable  poli 
tical  crisis  of  1848  than  many  of  the  central  European  states, 
and  has  received  a  constitution. 

PRUSSIA  (EAST),  a  prov.  Prussian  States,  forming  their 
N.E.  extremity,  and  bounded,  N.W.  by  the  Baltic,  N.E. 
Russia,  E.  and  S.  Poland,  and  W.  West  Prussia ;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  nearly  200  m.  ;  breadth,  150  m.  It  is  divided  into 
two  governments,  Gumbinnen  and  Konigsberg;  and  sub 
divided  into  3(3  circles:  Konigsberg  is  the  capital.  Area, 
12,301  geo.  sq.  m.  Pop.  1,441,499. 

PRUSSIA  (WEST),  a  prov.  Prussian  States,  bounded,  N. 
by  the  Baltic,  E.  East  Prussia  and  Poland,  S.  Poland  and 
prov.  Posen,  S.W.  Brandenburg,  and  W.  and  N.W.  Pome- 
rania.  It  is  very  irregular  in  form ;  but  has  a  mean  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.  of  about  190  m.;  with  a  mean  breadth  of  70  m. 
It  is  divided  into  govs.  Danzig  and  Marienwerder,  and  sub 
divided  into  21  circles;  Danzig  is  the  capital.  Area,  7547 
geo.  sq.  m.  Pop.  964,881. 

PRUSZKA,  or  OHOSZLANKO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  and  11  m.  N.N.E.  Trentschin,  near  r. 
bank  Waag;  with  a  castle,  church,  and  monastery.  P.  1950. 
PRUTH  [anc.  Hierassus],  a  river,  Europe,  rises  in  E. 
side  of  Carpathian  mountains,  in  the  S.E.  of  Galicia;  flows 
circuitously  E.  past  Czernowitz,  then  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Moldavia  and  the  Russian  gov.  Bessarabia, 
and  after  a  course  of  more  than  500  m.  joins  1.  bank  Danube, 
about  12  m.  below  Galacz.  Its  principal  affluents  are  on  the 
right,  the  Czeremosz,  Elan,  and  Kagarlui ;  and  on  the  left  the 
Tchiigor,  Beghirla,  and  Lapushna. 

PRZASZN1TZ,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  56m.  N.  Warsaw; 
with  three  churches,  two  old  monasteries,  and  a  general 
trade.  Pop.  1411. 

PRZELAUTSCH,  or  BKEDLUCZ,  a  In.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  14  m.  N.W.  Chrudim,  on  the  Elbe;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1700. 

PRZEMYSL,  or  PKEMISLIA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galici;i, 
r.  bank  San,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  covered  bridge, 
56  m.  W.  by  S.  Lemberg.  It  is  walled;  has  tolerably  well- 
built  houses,  narrow  streets,  and  an  old  ruined  castle,  seated 
on  a  height ;  two  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  numerous  oth 
churches;  a  nunnery,  a  theological  and  philosophical  institute, 
gymnasium;  high  school,  military  school,  and  town  hospital 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  articles  in  wood.  Pop.  4000. 

PUZESTITZ,  or  BEZESTITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
12  m.  N.N. W.  Klattau;  with  a  handsome  church;  manufac 
tures  of  leather ;  and  a  trade  in  fat  cattle.  Pop.  1623. 

PRZEWORSK,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  73  m.  W.N.W 
Lemberg,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome 
town  ;  with  a  cathedral  church ;  a  castle,  convent  of  the  Sis 
ters  of  Mercy,  school,  infirmary;  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  drills.  Pop.  2950. 

PRZIBRAM,  a  mining  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Beraun,  35m 
S.S.W.  Prague,  on  the  Litawka.  It  contains  a  deanery 
church,  and  an  archbishop's  palace;  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
superior  mining  directory.  Near  it  lead  and  silver  are  ex 
tensively  worked.  Pop.  4100. 

PRZICHOWITZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  33  m.  N.E, 
Bunzlau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge ;  with  a  parish 
church  and  glass-works.  Pop.  1910. 

PSARA,  an  isl.  Turkey.     See  IPSEHA. 
PSIOL,  PSIOUL,  or  PSLA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  a  little 
N.E.  Oboian,  gov.  Koursk;  flows  S.E.  into  gov.  Poltawa, 


pinch  it  traverses  almost  due  S.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Dnieper, 
fter  a  course  of  about  300  m. ;  chief  affluents,  the  Khorol 
nd  the  Goltva. 

PSKOV,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  St.  Petersburg, 
N.E.  Novgorod,  E.  Tver,  S.E.  Smolensk,  S.  Vitebsk,  W. 
Livonia;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  202m.;  greatest 
Dreadth,  110  m. ;  area,  11,568  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface 
towards  the  S.E.  is  rather  elevated,  being  traversed  by  the 
Valdai'  Hills,  but  sinks  gradually  down  near  the  centre,  hav- 

only  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  N.  and  W.  Immense 
numbersof  blocks  of  granite  lie  scattered  in  all  quarters.  The 
whole  government  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  the  S. 
Dwina,  which  drains  the  S.E.,  carrying  its  waters  into  the 
ulf  of  Riga,  and  the  Velikaia,  Chelon,  and  Lovat,  with  other 
small  tributaries,  carrying  the  rest  of  the  drainage  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  soil  is  throughout  of  poor  quality, 
and  can  only  be  made  to  yield  tolerable  crops  by  heavy  nianur- 
Wheat  is  seldom  grown ;  and  the  principal  crops  are 
oats  and  barley,  which  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities, 
so  as  to  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  A  considerable  extent  of 
ground  is  sown  with  hemp  and  flax.  Forests  also  are  exten 
sive  ;  but  the  wood  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  oak  is  sel 
dom  met  with.  Pine  is  very  prevalent,  and  furnishes  the 
means  of  manufacturing  large  quantities  of  pitch.  The  only 
other  manufacture  of  importance  is  leather.  Pskov  is  divided 
into  eight  districts.  Pop.  (1850),  791,000. 

PSKOV,  or  PLESKOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov., 
r.  bank  Velikaia,  which  here  receives  the  Plescova,  165  in. 
S.S.W.  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  walled,  flanked  with  towers, 
all  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  ;  as  are  also  many  of  the  houses. 
It  consists  of  the  Kremlin,  the  Central  city,  the  Great  city, 
and  a  considerable  suburb.  All  the  private  houses,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  public  edifices,  are  of  wood.  The  finest 
buildings  are  in  the  Kremlin.  Among  others  are  the  cathe 
dral,  of  very  little  architectural  merit,  but  gorgeously  deco 
rated  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Pskov,  now 
occupied  by  the  archbishop.  The  number  of  churches 
amounts  to  30,  but  more  than  a  third  of  them  are  in  disuse. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  Russian  leather ;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  hides,  &c.,  with 
Narva,  and  other  seaports,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Pskov  is 
the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  and  possesses  a  theological  semi 
nary,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  well-managed  hospital.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Princess  Olga  towards  the  end 
of  the  10th  century.  Pop.  8000. 

PSKOV,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  N.W.  corner,  gov.  Pskov,  and 
S.W.  corner,  gov.  Petersburg,  immediately  S.E.  Lake  Peipus, 
into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  a  channel,  about  3  m.  wide; 
greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  27  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  15  m. 
Its  only  tributary  is  the  Velikaia,  which  enters  at  its  S.E. 
corner. 

PTCHALSKO,  or  PTCHAMSKOE,  a  river  and  lake,  Si 
beria,  in  N.W.  of  gov.  Yenisseisk.  The  lake,  situated  E.  of 
the  Bay  of  Tavosk,  is  about  35  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad,  and 
contains  several  islands.  The  river  issues  from  the  lake, 
flows  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  falls  into  the  Bay 
of  Tidanski,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Obi  and  Yenissei. 

PT1TCH,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Minsk;  flows 
S.E.  and  S.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Pripet,  20  m.  above  Mosir; 
total  course,  200  m. ;  principal  affluent,  the  Orisa. 

PUBLOW,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;   1335  ae.     Pop.  810. 

PUdl-Pum,  a  tn.  Siam,  W.  coast,  Gulf  of  Siara,  72  m. 
S.S.W.  Bankok;  lat.  12°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  100°  E. 

PUCHO,  or  PUCHOW,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  and  N.E.  Trentschin,  r.  bank  Waag ;  with  two 
churches,  a  castle  ;  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  woollen 
cloth  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  latter.  Pop.  1945. 

PUCKINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  610  ac.    P.  231. 

PUCKLECHURCH,  par.  Eng.  Glo'ster ;  2428  ac.  P.  931 . 

PUDDING-NORTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  840  ac.    P.  2 1 . 

PUDDINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bedford;  2770 ac. 
Pop.  612.— 2,  Devon;  1361  ac.  Pop.  215. 

PUDDLEHINTON,  or  PIDDLEIIINTON,  par.  Eng.  Dor 
set  ;  2264  ae.  Pop.  390. 

PUDDLESTONE-wiTH- WHITE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford; 
1743  ac.  Pop.  316. 

PUDDLETOWN,  or  PIDDLETOWN,  par.  Eng.  Dorset; 
7653  ac.  Pop.  1297. 
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PUDEWITZ,  or  PUBIEUZISKA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and 
15  m.  E.N.E.  Poscn,  between  two  small  lakes.  It  contains 
a  li.  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.  Pop.  1519. 

PUDLEIN,  or  POUOI.INCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Zips, 
1.  bank  Poprad,  18  in.  N.N.W.  Leutschau.  It  is  walled;  has 
a  castle,  church,  Piaript  college,  and  high  school ;  and  a  trade 
iu  hemp  and  linseed-oil.  Pop.  2300. 

PUDMEKICZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and 
28  in.  N.E.  Pressburg ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
eartlu'iiware,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1076. 

PUDOSII,  a  tn.  Kussia,  gov.  Olonetz,  r.  bank  Wodlo, 
the  navigation  of  which  is  here  interrupted  by  a  cataract, 
<5y  m.  E.  Petrozavodsk.  It  has  a  wooden  church ;  and  near 
it  is  a  -lass-work.  Pop.  1094. 

PUDSEY,  a  tn.  and  township,  England,  co.  York,  on  the 
brow  of  a  lofty  acclivity,  above  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  6  m. 
W.  Leeds.  It  has  recently  increased  from  a  few  scattered 
hamlets  to  a  considerable  town  ;  and  has  a  spacious  and  ele 
gant  modern  church,  with  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower; 
Baptist,  Independent,  Moravian,  Primitive,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels ;  several  schools,  including  the  Moravian 
institution  at  Fulneck,  a  mechanics'  institution ;  building- 
stone  quarries  ;  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
in  which  most  of  the  population  is  employed.  Pop.  10,002. 

PUDUCOTTA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and  220  m. 
S.S.W.  Madras,  prov.  Carnatic ;  lat.  10°  18'  N.;  Ion.  78° 58'  E.; 
remarkable  for  its  wide,  regular,  and  clean  streets.  There  is 
here  a  palace,  consisting  of  an  irregular  congregation  of  de 
tached  edifices,  with  a  fine  tank,  and  handsome  Hindoo  temple, 
all  within  the  same  inclosure. 

PUEBLA,  several  places,  Spain: — 1,  A  tn.,  isl.  Majorca. 
It  has  regularly-built  houses,  straight  and  broad  streets,  two 
squares,  a  townhouse,  fish  and  flesh  markets,  church  of  Com 
posite  order,  and  several  flour-mills.  Domestic  weaving  is 
carried  on.  Pop.  3170. — 2,  (-de  Alcocer),  A  vil.  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  80  m.  E.  Badajoz;  with  a  townhouse,  a  prison, 
a  palace  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Osuna,  two  schools,  an 
hospital,  a  nunnery,  a  suppressed  Franciscan  convent,  and  a 
church  ;  several  flour-mills,  and  linen-weaving.  Pop.  2202. 
—3,  (-de  Almoradiel),  Avil.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  47  m.  S.E. 
Toledo,  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  school,  church,  and  large 
and  handsome  hermitage ;  flour  and  fulling  mills  ;  and  some 
traffic  in  grain.  Pop.  1863.— 4  (-de  Arcnoso),  A  vil.  Valencia, 
prov.  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  on  an  eminence  on  the  Mijares. 
It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison,  a  primary  school,  a  church, 
and  a  hermitage.  Pop.,  including  the  suburb  of  Campos, 
2158.— 5,  (-de  Caxa.Ua),  A  vil.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  36  m. 
S.E.  Seville,  on  the  Corbones,  the  stagnant  waters  of  which 
generate  much  disease.  It  has  a  good  townhouse,  a  public 
granary,  two  schools,  a  church,  and  three  hermitages ;  five 
oil  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3351.— 6,  (-de 
Don  Fadrique),  A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  80  m.  N.E.  Gra 
nada;  with  an  hospital,  a  granary,  two  schools,  a  townhouse, 
four  churches  ;  linen  and  baize  weaving,  two  soap-manufac 
tories,  a  fulling  and  six  flour  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  cloths,  nan 
keen,  and  other  cotton  tissues,  silks,  and  hardware.  Pop. 
6154.— 7,  (-de  Don  Fadrique},  A  vil.  New  Castile,  prov.  To 
ledo  ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  flesh-market,  two 
primary  schools,  a  church,  public  oratory,  and  two  hermi 
tages  ;  and  some  traffic  in  fine  worsted,  hardware,  and  Valen 
cia  wares.  Pop.  2243—8,  (-de  Guzman],  A  tn.  Andalusia, 
prov.  Huelva,  at  the  Portuguese  frontier ;  with  a  church,  a 
chapel  of  ease,  two  elementary  schools,  and  a  granary.  Most 
of  the  men  are  employed  as  muleteers,  and  the  women  are 
occupied  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloth  for  home  consump 
tion.  Pop.  3855.— 9,  (-de  Hijar],  A  vil.  and  com.  Aragon, 
prov.  Teruel,  50  m.  from  Saragossa  ;  tolerably  well  built, 
with  a  church,  two  primary  schools;  manufactures  of  linen, 
an  oil  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  2321.— 10,  (-de  la  Calzada),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  18  m.  E.  Badajoz,  near  the  Guadiana.  It  has  a  large 
parish  church  with  three  naves,  a  courthouse,  school;  several 

mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  swine.     P.  1980. 11,  (-de  los 

In/anlea),  A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  40  in.  N.E.  Seville; 
with  two  churches,  a  courthouse,  school;  and  several  oil  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  I486.— 12,  (-deLillo),  A  tn.,prov.  and  about 
30  m.  from  Leon;,  with  a  church,  primary  school,  ancient  round 
tower;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  numerous 
mills.  Pop.  1138.— 13,  (-de  Montalbau],  A  tn.  New  Castile, 


prov.  and  20  in.  W.  Toledo.  It  is  very  well  built ;  has  a  parish 
church,  suppressed  convent,  castle,  courthouse,  primary 
school,  hospital,  and  beautiful  nunnery  ;  oil  and  flour  mills, 
and  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  4436.— 14,  (-de  Vulcerde],  A  tn. 
Aragon,  prov.  and  13  in.  S.E.  Teruel.  It  is  well  built;  has 
i  church,  a  primary  school ;  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Pop.  1380. — 15,  (-de  Sancho  Perez),  A  vil.  Estremadura,  prov. 
ind  40  in.  S.S.E.  Badajoz;  with  a  townhouse,  granary,  two 
primary  schools,  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  all  of  marble, 
ind  with  much  fine  work  on  the  S.  entrance  ;  an  alameda,  and 
i  bull-ring  ;  an  oil  and  several  flour  mills,  and  a  soap-work. 
Pop.  1720.— 16,  (-de  Vallbona),  A  vil.,  prov.  and  10  m.  N.W. 
Valencia,  1.  bank  Turia;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  and  parish 
church.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricultural),  2102.— 17,  (-del  Maestrc], 
A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  70  in.  S.  Badajoz ;  with  a 
church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  hospital,  manu 
factures  of  soap,  and  an  oil  and  several  flour  mills.  Pop. 
1154. — 18,  (-del  Duque  or  Pueblade  Bugat),  A  tn.  and  com. 
Spain,  prov.  and  about  36  m.  from  Valencia ;  with  two 
churches,  a  courthouse,  primary  school,  hospital,  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  and  fruit.  Pop. 
1603.— 19,  (-Nueva),  A  vil.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  46  in.  W. 
Toledo  ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  elementary  school,  church, 
hermitage  ;  a  flour  and  22  oil  mills.  Pop.  2354. 

PUEBLA-JUNTO-A-CORIA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  10  m.  S.S.W.  Seville,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Gua 
dalquivir.  It  has  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  prison,  two 
schools,  and  a  beautiful  fountain  ;  an  oil-mill ;  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1303. 

PUEBLA  (LA),  a  dep.  Mexican  Confederation;  lat. 
16°  15'  to  20°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  97°  5'  to  99°  20'  W. ;  bounded,  S. 
by  the  Pacific,  and  surrounded  on  other  sides  by  Vera  Cruz 
and  Oaxaca;  area,  12,042  sq.  m.  Its  centre  is  intersected  by 
the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  in  which  is  the  volcano  of  Popo 
catepetl,  the  highest  mountain  in  Mexico.  Its  principal 
river  is  the  Nasca.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn,  maize,  and 
fruit-trees.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical  productions 
also  succeed  well ;  and  there  are  besides  silver-mines  and 
quarries  of  excellent  marble.  The  principal  towns  are  La 
Puebla,  Tlascala,  Tepeaca,  and  Tehuacan.  Pop.  580,000. 

PUEBLA  (LA),  DE  LOS  ANGELES,  or  LA  PUEBLA,  a  city, 
Mexico,  cap.  above  dep.,  finely  situated  on  a  declivity,  74  m. 
E.S.E.  Mexico,  next  to  which  it  is  the  largest  in  the  Confede 
ration.  It  has  wide,  regular,  and  well-paved  streets,  supplied 
with  foot-paths ;  houses  generally  three  stories  high,  with  flat 
roofs;  large  and  elegant  squares,  in  the  principal  one  of  which 
is  situated  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  structure.  In  all, 
there  are  72  religious  edifices,  including  43  large  churches, 
many  of  them  highly  decorated;  and  above  100  towers  rising 
above  the  houses,  impart  a  characteristic  feature  to  the  city. 
There  are  also  several  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  and  a 
number  of  almshouses  and  hospitals.  The  principal  manu 
factures  consist  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  soap.  P.  71,631. 

PUEBLA-NuEVO-DEL-MAR,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  2  m. 
E.  Valencia,  on  the  sea-coast,  1.  bank  Tarca.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  several  endowed  schools,  a  church,  and  a  hermitage. 
Fishing  is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  At  no  very 
distant  date  the  site  of  this  village  was  covered  by  the  sea, 
and  more  recently  it  was  occupied  by  only  a  few  cabins  of 
fishermen.  During  the  heats  of  summer  it  is  much  resorted 
to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  4857. 

PUENTE,  several  places,  Spain:—!,  (-del  ArzoUspo),  A 
tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  64  m.  W.S.W.  Toledo, 
r.  bank  Tagus ;  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  has 
three  tolerable  squares,  a  church,  archbishop's  palace,  two  en 
dowed  schools,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  stone  and  china 
ware  ;  brick  and  tile  works,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
1016. — 2,  (-Genii],  A  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  45  m.  S. 
Cordova,  on  a  height  above  the  Genii.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  brick-works,  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills. 
Pop.  6408.— 3,  (-la  fieina),A  tn.  Spain,  Navarre,  15  m.  S.W. 
I'ainpeluna ;  with  straight,  well- paved,  clean  streets,  well-built 
houses;  two  courthouses,  a  prison;  two  schools,  two  churches, 
and  a  hermitage ;  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  brandy  distilleries. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  2682. 

PUENTEDEUME,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and 
12  m.  E.N.E.  Coruiia,  1.  bank,  estuary  of  the  Eume  ;  with  a 
townhouse,  an  old  palace  belonging  to  the  counts  of  Berwick 
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and  Albs,  a  prison,  several  elementary  schools,  a  magnificent 
church  with  three  naves,  and  barracks.  The  river  Eume  is 
here  spanned  by  a  very  long  and  handsome  bridge,  though 
out  of  repair,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Spain,  built  in 
1382-1388.  Fishing  is  the  chief  employment,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  linen  is  manufactured.  Pop.  1796. 

PUENTES-DE-GAKCiA-KomiiGUEZ,  a  tn.  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  30  m.  E.N.E.  Corufia;  consisting  of  a  number  of 
well-built  houses  clustering  round  the  parish  church.  It 
has  an  endowed  school  and  hospital.  Pop.  1390. 

PUEKCO,  PUERTO,  or  PESCOS,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises 
in  E.  of  New  Mexico,  to  the  S.E.  of  Santa-Fe,  flows  S.S.E., 
skirting  the  mountain  range  of  Guadalupe,  and  traversing 
part  of  Texas,  and  after  a  course  of  above  400  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Rio-Grande-del -Norte  about  50  m.  above  Aquaverde. 

PUEKS,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  1 1  m.  S.S.W. 
Antwerp;  with  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  salt- 
refinery,  and  several  corn  and  oil  mills ;  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  hats,  leather,  soap,  earthen 
ware,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Pop.  4096. 

PUEKTO-BELLO.     See  PORTO  BELLO. 

PUERTO-CABELLO.     See  PORTO-CABELLO. 

PUERTO-DE-CABRAS,  a  vil.  Canary  Islands,  E.  coast,  isl. 
Fuenteventura,  near  the  port  of  its  name,  which  was  declared 
a  free  port  in  1852  ;  the  residence  of  various  foreign  consuls ; 
with  a  church,  a  school,  and  exports  of  produce.  Pop.  474. 

PUERTO-i>E-LA-CiiUZ-DE-OROTAVA,  a  seaport  tn.  Canary 
Islands,  S.  coast,  isl.  Tenerife.  It  has  paved  and  clean  streets, 
five  squares,  in  one  of  which  i&  a  pretty  alameda ;  a  town- 
house,  a  prison,  an  hospital,  two  churches,  and  two  schools. 
Agriculture,  and  rearing  silk-worms,  are  the  chief  occupations. 
It  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1852.  The  anchorage  is  bad  ; 
wine,  brandy,  almonds,  cochineal,  silk,  barilla,  are  exported ; 
and  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  hides,  staves,  oil,  rice,  &c., 
imported.  Pop.  3459. 

PUERTO-DE-LA-SELVA,  a  maritime  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  36  m.  Gerona ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  two 
castles,  one  of  them  only  in  good  preservation ;  limestone 
quarries,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  Pop.  1385. 

PUERTO-BE  SANTA-MARIA  [anc.  Mencstliei  Portus],  a 
city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  7  in.  N.E.  Cadiz,  r.  bank 
Guadalete,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near  its  mouth 
in  the  bay  of  Cadiz;  lat.  36°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  13'  W.  The 
houses  are  generally  built  like  those  of  that  city,  but  are 
more  spacious,  and  have  much  external  decoration  in  glass 
and  painting,  and  the  streets  are  generally  broad  and  well 
paved.  It  has  a  pretty  theatre,  a  bull-ring,  where  was  given 
the  grand  bull-fight  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  described  by 
Lord  Byron ;  five  promenades,  one  of  them  planted  with 
orange  and  other  trees  ;  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a  foundling 
hospital,  an  hospital  for  the  sick ;  a  granary,  infantry  and 
cavalry  barracks;  a  custom-house,  a  good  edifice  near  the 
mole;  extensive  wine-cellars ;  a  courthouse,  in  the  ex-convent 
of  Dominicans  ;  a  public  primary  school  for  each  sex,  and  nine 
private  ones,  a  chair  of  Latinity,  parish  church  in  the  Gothic 
style,  chapel  of  ease,  three  nunneries,  with  churches  open  for 
public  worship,  besides  several  other  churches  and  hermitages. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  in  connection  therewith, 
the  preparation  of  wine  and  liqueurs  for  exportation.  There 
are  two  soap  manufactories,  two  of  hats,  one  of  starch,  one 
of  white,  lead,  one  of  beer,  three  of  brandy,  seven  of  liqueurs, 
five  tanneries,  and  four  potteries.  This  is  one  of  the  three 
great  towns  of  wine  export,  and  rivals  Jerez  and  San  Lucar  ; 
and  its  vicinity  to  Cadiz,  the  centre  of  exchange,  is  favourable 
to  business.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  wood  and 
iron,  chiefly  for  casks.  Steam-boats  ply  regularly  between 
the  Puerto  and  Cadiz.  Pop.  17,930. 

PUERTO-DEL-PADRE,  a  harbour,  N.E.  coast,  isl.  Cuba; 
lat.  '21°  17'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  42'  W.  (R.)  It  has  a  long  and  narrow 
entrance,  but  afterwards  widens  out,  stretching  about  9  m. 
E.  to  W.  and  6  m.  N.  to  S.  It  affords  excellent  anchorage, 
fit  for  any  class  or  number  of  vessels ;  contains  several  islets, 
and  has  low  marshy  shores. 

PUERTO-DEL- PRINCIPE  (MARIA  SANTA  DE),  an  inland 
city,  Cuba,  cap.  central  dep.,  325  m.  S.  by  E.  Havanna.  From 
its  inland  position,  and  want  of  water  carriage,  the  trade  of 
this  place  bears  no  just  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabi 
tants.  Its  produce,  chiefly  sugar  and  tobacco,  is  shipped,  and 
it  receives  its  foreign  supplies  through  the  Bay  of  Nuevitas, 


which  lies  40  m.  N.E.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice  for  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  Pop.  of  its 
jurisdiction  (1845),  32,996. 

PUERTO-LA-MAR,  a  seaport,  Bolivia.     See  COBIJA. 

PUERTO-LLANO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
20  m.  S.  Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary, 
two  schools,  and  a  church  ;  extensive  manufactures  of  lace, 
employing  1200  women;  two  potteries,  two  flour  and  three 
oil  mills.  Near  it  are  mineral  baths  of  some  repute.  P.  2520. 

PUERTO-REAL,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
7  m.  E.  Cadiz.  It  has  straight  and  rather  broad  streets ;  several 
squares,  in  one  of  which  stand  the  townhouse,  prison,  and 
public  granary.  It  also  has  a  church,  several  schools,  an 
oratory,  a  poorhouse,  a  mole  and  slip  ;  and  manufactures  of 
coarse  linens,  leather,  pottery,  vermicelli,  and  starch.  P.  3881 . 

PUERTO-SERRANO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
50  in.  from  Cadiz,  1.  bank  Guadalete;  indifferently  built;  with 
a  church,  school ;  and  a  trade  in  oil,  corn,  and  cattle.  P.  1559. 

PUFFIN  ISLAND,  an  islet,  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  St. 
Finian's  Bay,  3£  m.  S.  by  E.  Brae-head,  Yalentia  Island. 

PUGET,  an  island,  U.  States,  Oregon,  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Columbia  river,  4J  m.  long,  dividing  the  channel  into 
two  parts,  and  affording  a  navigable  passage  on  either  side,  of 
which  the  N.  is  deepest,  having  10  to  12  fathoms. 

PUGET-SoUND,  an  extensive  inlet, W.  coast,  N.  America, 
in  N.AV.of  Oregon  territory.  It  is  interspersed  with  numerous 
islets,  and  forms  the  S.  portion  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  which 
communicates  on  the  N.  with  the  Pacific,  through  San  Juan 
de  Fuca  Strait. 

PUGHMAN,  PEMGHAN,or  PAMGHAN,  a  mountain  range, 
Afghanistan,  subordinate  to  that  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  stretching 
along  its  S.  base  for  about  100  m. ;  lat.  34°  40'  N.  ;  Ion. 
68°  40'  E.  Its  highest  summit  is  supposed  to  be  10,000  ft.  to 
13,000  ft.  These  mountains  are  of  primary  formation,  and 
are  bleak,  barren,  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

PUIG,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  10  m.  N.E.  Valencia ;  with 
a  church,  courthouse,  manufactures  of  white  lead,  and  several 
oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1759. 

PU1GCERDA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  70  m. 
from  Gerona ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  gymnasium,  and 
primary  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  worsted  ; 
and  a  trade,  chiefly  transit,  in  tallow,  wool,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  1586- 

PUKANZ,  PUKANETZ,  or  BAKA-BANYA,  a  mining  tn. 
Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Honth,  9  m.  S.W.  Schemnitz; 
the  seat  of  a  mining  directory ;  its  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  once  important,  are  now  only  worked  to  a  small  extent. 
A  good  deal  of  wine  is  produced.  Pop.  2350. 

PULAWY,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  29  in.  N.W.  Lublin, 
r.  bank  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  well 
built ;  has  a  beautiful  church,  and  a  magnificent  castle,  con 
taining  a  library  of  60,000  vols.,  including  many  valuable 
MSS.  and  other  good  collections.  Pop.  3000. 

PULBOROUGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 

9  m.  N.N.E.  Arundel ;  with  a  church  in  the  early  English 
style,  a  circular  mound,  and  vestiges  of  other  ancient  build 
ings  ;  sandstone  quarries,  and  a  weekly  corn-market.     Area 
of  par.,  6398  ac.     Pop.  1825. 

PULFORD,  par.  Eng.  Chester  ;  2567  ac.     Pop.  335. 

PULHAM,  three  pars.  Eng.:—  1,  (East),  Dorset;  2370  ac. 
Pop.  288.— 2,  (St.  Mary  Magdalen,  or  Pulhamullarket),  with 
3,  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin],  Norfolk;  5955  ac.  Pop.  2332. 

PUL1CAT,  a  maritime  tn.  Ilindoostan,  presid.and  23  m. 
N.  Madras;  lat.  13°  25'  N.;  Ion.  80°  24'  E. ;  formerly  be 
longing  to  the  Dutch,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  a  lake  of  same 
name.  The  lake  on  which  it  stands  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
with  a  very  narrow  entrance  on  the  S. ;  it  is  40  m.  long,  by 
6  m.  broad,  and  communicates  by  canal  with  Madras. 

PULKAU,  or  BULKA,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Manhartsberg ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
cloth,  and  some  trade  in  wood  and  wine.  Pop.  1856. 

PULLOXH1LL,  a  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  1760  ac.  P.  688. 

PULO-PiNANG,  an  isl.  Malacca  Strait.     See  PENANG. 

PULO-WAV,  Banda  Islands.     See  AY  (-PULO). 

PULSANO,  or  PUI.ZANO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto, 

10  m.  S.E.  Taranto;  with  a  convent ;  inhabitants  chiefly  em 
ployed  in  the  culture  of  cotton.     Pop.  1100. 

PULSSNITZ,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  on  a  stream 
of  the  same  name,  15  m.  N.E.  Dresden ;  with  apalace,  church, 
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and  chapel;  and  manufactures  of  linen,  ribbons,  and  earthen 
ware.  The  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  had  a  conference  here  in  1813.  P.  2172. 
PULTAWA,  a  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.  See  POLTAWA. 
PULTUSK,  a  tn.  Kussian  Poland,  partly  on  r.  bank  and 
partly  on  an  isl.  of  the  Narew,  32  m.  N.N.E.  Warsaw.  It 
lias  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  with  an  hospital,  several  old  monasteries,  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  castle ;  a  distillery,  and  some  general  trade.  The 
Saxons  were  here  defeated  by  Charles  XII.  in  1703,  and  the 
Russians  by  the  French  in  180G.  Pop.  (1841),  4222. 

PULVBRBATCH  (CHURCH),  par.  Eng.  Salop;  4063  ac. 
Pop.  574. 

PUNA,  an  i.sl.  Ecuador,  dep.  and  40  m.  S.W.  Guayaquil, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  channel.  It  is  30  in.  long,  by  10  in.  broad;  mostly 
well-wooded,  and  on  the  N.  side  has  the  small  tn.  of  Puna, 
with  a  good  harbour,  where  ships  bound  for  Guayaquil,  that 
cannot  pass  the  bar  of  the  river,  take  in  their  cargoes. 

PUNCH,  a  small  tn.  Punjab,  at  the  foot  of  the  Punch  Pass, 
S.  slope  of  the  mountains  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  Cash 
mere;  lat.  33°  51'  N.;  Ion.  73°  53'  E.  The  pass  is  8500  ft., 
and  the  tn.  3280  ft.  above  sea-level. 

PUNCH KSTON, par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1725ac.  P. 245. 
PUNCHSHIR,  or  PUNJSIIIK,  a  valley,  Afghanistan, 
stretching  S.W.  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  for 
about  GO  m.  from  the  Khawak  Pass;  lat.  35°  42'  N. ;  Ion. 
69"  53'  E. ;  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  3  m.,  and  gene 
rally  not  more  than  1 J  m.;  height  above  sea-level,  at  the  upper 
extremity,  13,200  ft.,  at  the  lower,  about  7000  ft.  A  river  of 
same  name,  flowing  through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  fed  by 
numerous  streams  from  its  sides.  The  soil  is  naturally  so 
sterile  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tree  of  spontaneous 
growth ;  but  careful  culture  has  covered  the  surface  with 
groves  and  orchards  of  mulberry  and  other  fruit  trees,  and 
every  spot  capable  of  yielding  grain  is  turned  to  account. 
The  chief  article  of  food  is  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  dried 
mulberries.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  there  are  said 
to  be  lead  and  silver  mines.  The  inhabitants,  considered  to 
be  of  Persian  descent,  are  expert  in  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
make  good  soldiers,  but,  except  industry,  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  virtue,  being  of  a  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tem 
per.  Did  their  internal  dissensions  allow  them  to  unite  for 
any  common  purpose,  it  has  been  estimated  that  they  could 
muster  10,000  fighting  men. 

PUNCKNOWLB,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  2160  ao.  P.  467. 
PUNDERPOOR,  n  tn.  llindoostan,  presid.  Bombay, 
prov.  Bejapoor,  1.  bank  Beema,  110  m.  S.E.  Poonah;  lat. 
17°  42'  N.;  Ion.  75°  26'  E.  It  is  regularly  and  well  built; 
has  an  extensive  market-place,  amply  supplied  not  only  with 
grain,  cloth,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  country,  but 
also  with  a  variety  of  British  articles,  an  entire  street  being 
occupied  by  the  native  merchants  of  Bombay  and  Poonah. 
Pop.  estimated  at  25,000. 

PUNGUDUTIVE,  a  small  isl.,  S.W.  Jaffnapatam,  N. 
end  of  Ceylon,  about  10  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  rocky, 
and  unfit  for  cultivation,  but  a  number  of  goats  are  reared, 
and  from  their  milk,  ghee  for  exportation  is  made;  but  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  taking  fish  and  oysters, 
which  abound.  Pop.  2415.— (Ceylon  Gazetteer.) 

'UNHETE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
12  m.  S.E.  Thomar,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Zezere  with 
the  Tagus;  with  some  trade,  chiefly  export  to  Lisbon,  in  oil, 
fruit,  wine,  and  particularly  a  tine  raisin  called  Malvoisie. 
Pop.  1800. 

PUNITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and  45  m.  S.  Posen,  on  the 
Landgruben;  witli  a  It.  Catholic  church;  manufactures  of 
linen,  and  a  brewery.  Charles  XII.  defeated  the  Saxons 
here  in  1705.  Pop.  1685. 

PUN  J-DEEN,  or  PUNJ-DEH,  a  Turcoman  stationary  camp, 
Khorasan,  on  the  route  from  Herat  to  Merve,  130  m  N 
Herat;  Int.  36°  4'  N.;  Ion.  62°  41'  E.  It  consists  of  about 
00  tents  of  black  felt,  arranged  in  two  squares,  among  ruined 
vineyards  and  fields  no  longer  cultivated,  and  fitted  up  with 
considerable  comfort,  having  fine  carpets,  and  such  furniture 
as  is  suited  to  a  migratory  life.  The  inhabitants,  though 
scrupulous  in  observing  the  forms  of  hospitality,  are  in  gene 
ral  lawless  slave-dealers.  Punj-Deen  is  a  frontier  post  of  the 
Khan  of  Khiva. 


PUNJAB  [Persian,  the  'Five  Waters'],  an  extensive  ter 
ritory  in  N.W.  of  llindoostan,  formerly  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Sikhs,  but  since  Feb.  1849,  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Bengal,  in  British  India,  and  so  called  from  its  position 
amongst  five  great  affluents  of  the  Indus,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  N.W.,  the  Indus  forming  its  W.,  and  the  Sutlej  its  E. 
boundary.  It  extends  from  lat.  29°  to  34°  N.;  Ion.  71°  to 
78°  E.,  and  is  of  triangular  shape,  having  its  apex  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Indus  and  the  Punjnud  [or  union  of  the  fivo 
rivers] ;  lat.  28°  55'  N. ;  and  Ion.  70°  28'  E.;  area  [including 
the  Julunder  Doab  and  Kulu  territory],  78,450  sq.  m.  The 
territory  included  under  its  name  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Pir- 
Panjal  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  W.  by  the 
Khyber  and  Soliman  ranges,  thus  comprising  the  main  stream 
of  the  Indus  in  that  part  of  its  course. 

General  Description. — Its  extreme  northern  portion  is  ren 
dered  mountainous  by  spurs,  or  offsets  of  the  great  Himalaya 
system;  but  with  these  exceptions,  the  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  an  extensive  plain,  gradually  sloping  N.E.  to  S.W.,  in 
the  direction  of  the  five  great  rivers,  by  which  it  is  so  abun 
dantly  irrigated.  These  rivers  (proceeding  W.  to  E.)  are  the 
Jailuin,  [anc.  Hydaspes] ;  Chenaub,  [anc.  Acesines] ;  the  Ravee, 
[anc.  Hydraotes] ;  the  Beas,  [anc.  Hyphasis] ;  and  the  Sutlej, 
[anc.  Hesudrus] ;  and  these  together  furnish  an  aggregate 
navigation  through  the  country  of  nearly  2000  in.,  dividing 
it  at  the  same  time  into  five  districts,  or  doabs  [countries  be 
tween  two  rivers],  namely,  the  Sindi-Sagur  Doab,  between  the 
Indus  and  Jailuin;  the  Cheniit  Doab,  between  the  Jail um  and 
Chenaub;  the  Retchua  Doab, between  the  Chenaub  and  Ravee; 
the  Bari  or  Manja  Doab,  between  the  Ravee  and  Beas;  and 
the  Julunder,  or  Bist  Doab,  between  the  Beas  and  Sutlej.  Of 
these,  the  first  is  by  far  the  largest,  but  also  the  most  sterile 
and  least  inhabited,  abounding  with  bare  eminences  and  rug 
ged  declivities,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  rich  and  fer 
tile  valleys.  The  second  doab  is  mostly  level,  and  described 
by  Burnes  as  'a  sterile  waste  of  underwood,'  the  abode  of 
shepherds,  and  scantily  irrigated;  the  Retchua  and  Bari  Doabs 
are  equally  bare  and  neglected,  though  susceptible  of  high 
cultivation;  while  the  Julunder  Doab,  unlike  the  rest,  is  highly 
cultivated  and  well  peopled,  and  excelled  in  climate  and  pro 
ductions  by  no  province  in  India.  The  Sikhs  allowed  almost 
the  whole  country  to  fall  into  a  state  of  extreme  neglect. 

Geology,  Soil,  and  Climate. — The  upper  regions  close  to  the 
Himalaya  present  occasional  beds  of  primary  and  secondary 
formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  graywacke,  compact  limestone, 
sandstone,  gypsum,  and  red  clay,  and  containing  all  but  inex 
haustible  beds  of  fossil-salt,  particularly  that  mountain  chain, 
specially  termed  the  '  salt  range.'  W.  of  Julalpoor.  Gold 
is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  Indus  and  Chenaub.  Iron,  plum 
bago,  antimony,  alum,  and  sulphur  are  found  in  the  hill  coun 
try  ;  nitre  is  obtained  abundantly  in  the  alluvial  plains,  and 
coal-beds  exist  on  the  left  or  E.  bank  of  the  Indus.  The  soil 
of  the  level  country  varies  remarkably  from  stiff  clay  and 
loam,  to  sand,  mixed  with  each  other  in  variable  proportions, 
and  with  vegetable  matter ;  besides  which,  carbonate  and  sul 
phate  of  soda  are  sometimes  mixed  with  it  in  such  quantities 
as  to  render  the  land  almost  worthless.  The  climate  is  hot 
and  dry,  and  little  rain  falls,  except  in  the  higher  country, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  S.W.  monsoon.  The  winters 
are  cool  even  to  an  European,  the  temperature  varying  from 
34°  to  75°  Fab.,  seldom  higher  ;  whereas  in  summer,  the  heat 
is  excessive,  and  more  oppressive  even  than  in  the  most  sul 
try  parts  of  Arabia. 

Vegetable  Productions. — The  indigenous  vegetation  of  the 
Punjab  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  in  the  plain  of  the 
Ganges;  but,  as  its  natural  resources  have  been  but  little 
improved,  the  cultivated  products  of  the  two  countries  admit 
of  no  comparison.  According  to  Burnes,  '  the  soil  amply 
repays  the  labour ;  for  such  is  its  strength,  that  a  crop  of 
wheat,  before  yielding  its  grain,  is  twice  mowed  down  as 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  then  ears,  producing  an  abundant  har 
vest.'  The  principal  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  barley,  of 
excellent  quality,  buckwheat  and  millet,  pease,  vetches,  and 
mustard ;  sesamum,  and  other  oil  seeds  are  extensively  grown. 
Turnips,  carrots,  onions,  cucumbers,  and  melons  are  raised  in 
large  quantities.  The  crops  of  indigo  and  sugar  are  very 
rich,  and  both  articles  are  plentifully  exported.  The  tobacco 
plant  also  grows  luxuriantly,  especially  about  Mooltan,  and 
I  opium  was  lately  grown  pretty  extensively.  Among  the 
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fruits  are  the  date,  orange,  fig,  vine,  apple,  mulberry,  banana, 
and  mango ;  but  these  occur  only  in  a  cultivated  state,  and 
near  the  towns.  Large  trees  are  scarce  ;  and  extensive  tracts 
maybe  passed  without  meeting  anything  larger  than  mimosas, 
acacias,  camel-thorns,  and  other  bushes;  for  which  reason 
wood-fuel  is  very  scarce,  being  commonly  replaced  by  cow- 
dung. 

Animals. — The  zoology  of  the  Punjab  is  richer  and  more 
varied  than  its  botany.  Tigers  of  enormous  size  abound  in 
the  jungles,  nor  are  lions  by  any  means  uncommon;  besides 
which  there  are  great  numbers  of  panthers  and  leopards,  wild 
cats,  hyenas,  lynxes,  jackals,  and  wolves,  witli  foxes,  martins, 
stoats,  &c.  The  plains  also  are  covered  with  herds  of  wild 
horses,  Tiylghaus,  and  buffaloes ;  deer,  antelopes,  and  goats, 
both  black  and  white,  abound  in  the  wilder  regions ;  apes  of 
various  kinds  are  common,  as  well  as  bats,  including  the  large 
and  hideous  vampire.  Elephants  are  sometimes  used  as 
beasts  of  burden  ;  but  mules  and  asses  are  in  far  more  common 
use.  Among  the  birds  are  found  eagles  and  vultures,  hawks, 
magpies,  many  varieties  of  parrots,  pea-fowl,  and  jungle-fowls, 
partridges  and  quails,  water-fowl  of  many  kinds,  herons, 
cranes,  and  pelicans,  with  doves,  pigeons,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  birds,  including  the  bulbul  or  Eastern  nightingale. 
The  rivers  abound  with  alligators ;  venomous  serpents  are 
common,  especially  the  cobra-de-capello.  The  silk- worm 
thrives  remarkably  well,  and  bees  are  plentiful,  producing 
great  quantities  of  fine  honey. 

People,  Dress,  &c. — The  population,  which,  according  to  a 
recent  official  return,  is  estimated  at  4,101,000  persons,  is 
composed  of  various  races,  partly  of  Afghans  and  Patans, 
holding  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
iibnut  a  quarter  of  a  million,  but  principally  of  Jat-Rajpoots 
and  Cathis,  of  Hindoo  descent,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
Punjabis  ;  while  the  Khalsas  or  Sikhs  proper,  though  the  do 
minant  race,  comprise  less  than  a  fourtli  of  the  entire  inhabi 
tants,  and  reside  chiefly  in  the  Ohenut  and  Retch ua  Doabs. 
The  Jats  form  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  peasantry;  the 
Cathis  are  a  pastoral  people,  addicted  to  a  roaming  life,  and 
are  described  as  tall  and  athletic,  with  handsome,  open  coun 
tenance,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair.  The  people  indeed,  gene 
rally,  are  in  physical  respects  superior  to  those  of  Hindoostan, 
and  to  the  full  as  active  as  the  Mahrattas,  having  stout,  well- 
rounded  limbs,  and  an  active,  graceful  carriage,  particularly 
the  better  classes.  The  women  too  are  elegantly  shaped  and 
very  attractive  ;  their  costume  embraces  trousers,  and  extra 
ordinarily  high  conical  caps.  The  male  attire  consists  of  a 
jtagri  or  sort  of  turban,  a  close-fitting  jacket,  and  large  bulky 
trowsers  usually  terminating  at  the  knee;  with  a  scarf  thrown 
over  the  shoulder,  either  with  a  coloured  trimmed  border,  or 
consisting  of  a  gaudy-coloured  shawl ;  the  rest  of  the  dress  is 
invariably  white,  and  kept  for  the  most  part  very  clean.  The 
hair  is  worn  long,  and  gathered  up  into  a  knot  at  the  crown. 
The  Sikhs  are  almost  exclusively  a  military  and  agricultural 
people, — barbarous  indeed  from  want  of  knowledge,  but 
neither  savage  nor  crn»l,  being,  on  the  other  hand,  frank, 
generous,  and  lively.  The  Sikh  soldier  is,  generally  speak 
ing,  brave,  sometimes  even  to  desperation,  active,  cheerful, 
and  merry — without  polish,  but  destitute  neither  of  sincerity 
nor  attachment.  The  Sikh  merchant  or  farmer,  if  he  be  a 
&'inh,  differs  little  in  character  from  the  soldier,  except  that  he 
is  less  presuming  and  boisterous.  He  also  wears  arms,  and 
can  use  them  promptly,  and  with  effect,  when  required ;  and 
as  respects  character,  he  is  as  intriguing,  versatile,  insinuating, 
and  artful,  as  any  of  the  lower  classes  of  Hindoos. 

The  lldlgion  of  the  Sikhs  is  an  heterodox  form  of  the  Hin 
doo  faith.  The  notion  of  a  supreme  deity,  who  is  both  creator 
and  protector,  pervades  the  poetry  of  Nanal  and  his  fellow- 
bards,  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  exponents  of  the  national 
creed;  and  hymns  are  chanted  at  daily  services  to  that  deity 
who  is  designated  by  various  popular  names  of  the  Hindoo 
god  Vishnu.  The  existence  of  other  Hindoo  deities  is  not 
disputed,  but  no  divine  honours  are  publicly  paid  to  any  of  them. 
An  important  distinction  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  other 
Hindoos,  is  the  absence  of  caste,  and  consequently  of  most  of 
the  restraints  inherent  in  that  institution.  The  Sikhs  do  not 
refuse  to  eat  or  to  intermarry  with  other  Hindoos  who  have  be 
come  converts  to  their  form  of  religion,  but  they  do  not  extend 
the  same  liberality  to  Mahometans,  against  whom  they  have 
always  exhibited  great  national  hostility.  The  flesh  of  the  cow 


is  the  only  article  of  animal  food  prohibited  by  their  faith, 
and  on  this  bead  their  prejudices  are  stronger  even  than  those 
of  Hindoos  of  the  orthodox  Brahininical  persuasion.  Smoking 
is  prohibited,  but  bang,  opium,  and  spirituous  liquors,  are 
freely  used;  and  it  has  been  said  that  no  race  of  people  in  India 
is  more  flagrantly  demoralized  than  that  of  the  Punjab. 

Language  and  Education. — The  language  of  the  Punjab  is  a 
jargon  of  various  tongues  ;  for  while  a  dialect  of  Hindoostanea 
is  spoken  in  the  larger  towns,  the  rural  population  use  the 
Jatsky,  sprung  from  a  cognate  root  and  the  original  language 
of  the  country,  and  on  the  S.  frontier  there  is  a  considerable 
admixture  of  Sindhi.  Since  the  country  came  under  British 
rule,  elementary  education  has  been  pretty  generally  diffused. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  in  the  Calcutta  Review  (Jan. 
1850),  fully  six  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  receiving  in 
struction,  exclusive  of  the  private  education  more  generally 
prevailing  among  the  higher  classes.  Schools  also  are  estab 
lished  for  females. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  Punjab  is  far  more  extensive  and  important  than  its  agri 
culture;  though  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  larger  towns. 
Amritser,  Lahore,  Mooltan,  and  Shoojabad,  are  distinguished 
for  their  silk  and  cotton  fabrics ;  and  the  silks  of  Mooltan, 
called  Jcais,  and  chiefly  used  for  scarfs,  possess  a  strength  of 
texture  and  brilliancy  of  colour  for  which  they  are  much  prized 
in  the  Indian  markets.  The  shawls  of  Lahore,  too,  rank  only 
second  to  those  of  Cashmere.  Brocades,  tissues,  and  carpets 
resembling  the  Persian,  are  also  manufactured  in  the  capital. 
In  the  E.  of  the  Punjab,  about  llohun  and  Hooshyarpoor, 
white  cotton  goods  are  prepared  of  a  stronger  and  more  dur 
able  texture,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than  those  of  British  manu 
facture.  Swords  and  fire-arms  of  all  sorts,  and  of  an  excellent 
quality,  were  under  the  Sikh  dynasty  made  in  great  quantities 
at  Lahore. 

The  Punjab  enjoys  from  its  position  an  extensive  transit- 
trade  with  Cabool,  Bokhara,  Kandahar,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  more 
direct  one  for  the  disposal  of  its  produce  and  the  supply  of  its 
internal  wants.  The  imports  comprise  sugar,  spices,  and  other 
groceries,  dye-stuffs  and  cotton,  woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  metals 
and  metallic  utensils,  cutlery,  precious  stones,  ivory,  glass  and 
cochineal,  assafoetida,  safflower,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  wool, 
horses,  &c.  The  exports — partly  of  home  produce,  partly 
in  transit — comprise  grain,  ghee,  hides,  wool,  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  carpets  and  shawls,  raw  silk  and  cotton,  indigo,  to 
bacco,  gold,  hardware,  horses,  and  vast  quantities  of  hawks. 

Government  and  Revenue. — Thegovernment  under  the  Sikhs 
originally  consisted  of  a  sort  of  republic,  or  federation  of  Sir 
dars  or  chiefs,  all  holding  independent  sway  and  administering 
the  laws  in  their  own  districts  ;  but  these  at  length,  through 
the  rising  power  of  Kunjeet  Singh,  became  subordinate  to  the 
Maharajah,  under  whom  they  became  feudal  chiefs,  paying 
him  an  allotted  portion  of  the  tax  or  tribute  collected  within 
the  respective  districts.  As  a  usual  rule,  the  produce  of  the 
land  was  equally  divided  between  the  chief  and  the  farmer, 
the  impost  for  grain  being  paid  in  kind — that  for  sugar-canes, 
melons,  &c.,  in  cash.  The  chief,  however,  never  levied  to 
that  extent ;  and  in  no  country,  perhaps,  was  the  Ryot,  or 
cultivator,  treated  with  more  indulgence.  Commerce,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  a  little  impeded  by  the  heavy  duties  levied 
on  goods  by  the  Sirdars  of  the  districts  through  which  they 
passed;  and  owing  to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  long 
disturbed  state  of  the  Punjab,  much  of  the  trade  from  Hin 
doos  tan  to  Cabool  and  Turkestan,  was  carried  by  other  and 
longer  routes. 

The  government  under  the  British  resembles  that  already  so 
long  existing  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
and  the  revenues  are  gathered  on  a  similar  system  in  their  six 
collectorates  — those  of  Lahore,  Mooltan,  and  Leia,  in  the 
S.,  Jailum,  Peshawur,  and  Hazara,  in  the  N.  The  taxes, 
which  were  before  heavily  imposed  on  both  imports  and 
exports,  have  now  been  removed  from  every  article  of  con 
sumption  except  salt,  which  pays  a  duty  of  two  rupees  per 
maund.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  alleviation  of  the. 
territorial  burdens,  the  revenue,  which  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  Sikh  dynasty  had  fallen  as  low  as  six  lacs  of  rupees 
(£600,000),  amounted  in  1849  to  £1,560,000. 

Army  and  Police. — The  army  of  Runjeet  Singh  consisted 
of  27,000  infantry,  of  whom  15,000  were  clad  in  armour; 
27,000  cavalry,  about  700  pieces  of  artillery,  and  100  ele- 
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phants.  The  military  force,  established  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
government,  comprises  a  force  of  six  regiments,  consisting  of 
7500  men,  about  one-third  of  whom  are  cavalry,  besides 
(5000  men  organized  into  a  town  and  rural  police.  This  force 
is  stated  to  be  in  a  most  effective  condition  ;  and  though  it 
cannot  be  pretended  that  crime  has  ceased  in  this  long-dis 
turbed  territory,  yet  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  peace  and 
security,  such  as  is  not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  India,  and 
such  as  the  Punjab  has  not  known  for  centuries,  now  pre 
vail  in  that  country. 

Histon/. — The  Sikhs  appear  to  occupy  the  geographical 
locality  of  the  ancient  Sacce.     The  Punjab  was  in  remote  an 
tiquity  the  scene  of  some  of  Alexander  the  Great's  most 
arduous  exploits,  during  his  expedition  against  Porus.    About 
A.D.  920,  it  was  overrun  by  the  troops  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuz- 
nee,  whose  successors  held  the  country  for  nearly  200  years, 
making  Lahore  the  seat  of  their  government.      It  afterwards 
passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  Mahomed,  Sultan  of 
Ghore,  after  whose  death  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  suc 
cession  of  turbulent  and  licentious  chiefs,  principally  Afghans, 
till  at  length  in  1519,  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
having  obtained   possession  of  the   country,    ascended    the 
throne,  and  established  the  Timurian  dynasty,  whose  sway 
prevailed  for  about  two  centuries.     In  1748,  Ahmed  Shah 
Durani  overran  the  Punjab  with  an  Afghan    army,  and  in 
1 756  the  territory  was  formally  ceded  to  him  by  the  Mogul 
emperor.    At  length,  in  1768,  the  Sikhs  overran  the  country 
E.  of  the  Jailum,  establishing  military  posts  in  that  district. 
The  Duranian  dynasty,  however,  maintained  its  ascendancy 
in  the  S.E.  portion  till  1809,  when,  on  the  expulsion  of  Shah 
Shoojah,  the  last  of  the  Afghan  kings,   Runjeet  Singh,   a 
Sikh  of  the  caste  of  Jats,  established  his 
power  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Pun 
jab,  including  the  hill-states.      In  1818, 
this  renowned  chieftain  stormed  Mooltau 
and    took   Peshawur,  —  in  the   following 
year  conquering  Cashmere  and  the  Derajat 
W.  of  the  Indus ;  and  thus  in  10  years  he 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  power  over 
the  whole  country  of  the  five  rivers,  to 
which   were    afterwards    added,   by    the 
conquests  of  his  vassal  Ghoolab  Singh, 
Ladakh  or  Middle  Tibet,  and  Bultistan  or 
Little  Tibet.      His  right  to  all  the  ter 
ritories  he  thus  possessed  on  both  sides  of 
the  Indus,  was  formally  acknowledged  by 
the   British    Government   in    1838,   and 
in    1839    Runjeet    Singh    died,    having 
amassed,  by  war  and  plunder,  no  less  than 
£10,000,000    sterling    of    treasure    and 
movable  property,  and  leaving  the  country 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  disorder  from 
which    it    has   never  since   entirely  re 
covered.    His  son,  Khuruk  Singh,  quietly 
succeeded,  but   died   of  a  decline  a  few 
months  after  his  father,  on  which   Shere  Singli,  a  natural 
son   of  the  great    Runjeet,  assumed   the   sovereignty,    but 
was  assassinated,  loth  September,  1843.     Dhuleep   Singh, 
a  minor,  the  son  of  the  former  Maharajah,  Khuruk  Singh, 
succeeded  without  opposition,  having  Ilerra  Singh,  the  ne 
phew  of  Ghoolab,  for  his  vizier  or  prime  minister,  but  in 
trigues  and  civil  disturbances  now  from  time  to  time  dis 
tracted  the  country,  and  from  the  close  of  1843  to  the  period 
of  its  annexation  to  British  India,  the  government  was  in 
abeyance,  or  what  is  worse,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant, 
blood-thirsty,  rapacious,  and  insubordinate  army.     At  length 
it  became  manifest  that  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  were  pre 
paring  for  an  irruption  into  the  territories  protected  by  the 
British  on  the  E.  of  the  Sutlej.     In  the  end  of  December, 
1845,  the  Sikh  forces  passed  the  Sutlej  into  the  territories 
protected  by   the  British,  with  a  most  formidable  train  of 
artillery,  but  they  found  themselves  completely  worsted  after 
the  hard-fought  actions  of  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon. 
Lahore    and    other  stations   were  afterwards   occupied   by 
British  troops;  the  Jitlunder  Doab,  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Beas,  was  permanently  ceded  to  the  British  ;  and  the  domi 
nion  of  Cashmere,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Himalaya, 
was  vested  in  the  rajah  Ghoolab  Singh.      In  1849,  a  conspi 
racy  between  several  disaffected  chiefs  and  the  Afghans  re 


sulted  in  further  hostilities  against  the  British,  Mooltau 
being  the  centre  of  their  operations.  The  indecisive  battle 
of  Chillianwalhv  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Mooltan  ii\ 
January,  and  the  victory  of  Goojerat  in  February,  1849, 
since  which  period  the  former  territories  of  the  Maliara  all 
Dhnleep  Singh  have  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  East. — (Thornton,  Hist.  Punjab;  Hiigel; 
Vigne;  Burnes;  Jacquemont;  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal;  Jame- 
son,  Itcport  on  the  Ocoloy;/  of  the  Punjab  ;  Todd's  W.  India; 
Jour.  Itoi/.  Asiat.  Soc. ;  Calcutta  Review.) 

PUNJGOOR,  a  tn.  Beloochistan,  prov.  Mekrau ;  lat. 
27°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  62°  58'  E.;  in  a  fertile  valley,  and  cap.  of  a 
petty  district  of  same  name. 

PUNJNUD  [Five  rivers],  a  large  river,  Punjab,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Gharra  and  the  Chenaub,  aiid  discharg 
ing  the  waters  of  these  streams,  and  consequently,  also  those, 
of  the  Jailum,  Ravee,  and  Beas,  into  the  Indus,  near  Mittun- 
kote.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  the  lower  course  of  tho 
Chenaub. 

PUNJSI1IE,  Afghanistan.     See  PUNCIISHIH. 

PUNNAI1J,  a  river,  S.  Hindoostan,  rises  in  Mysoro, 
flows  S.E.  through  the  Carnatic,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  at  Cuddalore,  100  m.  S.S.W.  Madras  ;  total  course, 
about  200  in. 

PUNO,  a  tn.  Peru,  cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  90  in.  E.  by  S. 
Arequipa,  W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  12,870  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  lat.  15°  50'  20"  S. ;  Ion.  70°  21'  37"  W.  (L).  It  is  a 
nice-looking  town,  formed  of  the  union  of  two  neighbouring 
villages  ;  its  principal  streets  are  straight  and  well  paved,  and 
it  has  a  college,  an  hospital,  and  two  churches.  Its  market 
is  well  supplied  with  mutton,  the  flesh  of  the  llama,  and  more 
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sparingly  with  beef.  It  owes  its  foundation  to  numerous 
mines,  which  at  one  time  were  wrought  in  its  vicinity,  but  the 

most  of  which  are  now  abandoned.  Pop.  6000. The  UE- 

FARTMENT,  which  includes  the  N.W.  part  of  Lake  Titicaca,  is 
rich  in  pastures,  and  grows  potatoes  and  barley.  It  exports 
annually  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep, 
llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna,  and  some  cascarilla  bark,  procured 
from  the  valley  of  Carabaya,  which  produces  all  kinds  of 
tropical  plants.  Pop.  250,000. 

PUNTA-ESPAPA,  a  promontory,  E.  end,  isl.  Hayti ;  lat. 
12°  4'  N. ;  Ion.  71°  10'  W.  (it). 

PUNTA-LLANA,  a  tn.  Canary  Islands,  on  a  rugged  site, 
E.  side,  isl.  Pal  ma  ;  with  a  well-built  church,  a  prison,  and  a 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  excellent  fruit.  Pop.  1938. 

PUN^TAS-ARENAS,  a  seaport,  Central  America,  state 
Costa-Rica,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya ;  lat.  9°  55'  48"  N. ;  Ion. 
84°  52'  W.  (K).  The  harbour  is  good,  well-sheltered,  and 
admits  vessels  of  moderate  burden  ;  and  as  there  is  excellent 
communication  with  the  interior,  coffee  is  largely  exported. 

PUNTA  PE-PIEDKA,  a  maritime  tn.  Venezuela,  dep.  and 
70  m.  E.  Cumana,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  ;  with  a 
considerable  trade  in  cacao,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Pop.  2600. 

PUNUKKA,  a  tn.,N.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bootan,  17m. 
N.E.  Tassisudon  ;  lat.  27°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  89°  54'  E. 
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PURACE,  or  PUSAMBIO,  a  vil.  New  Granada,  dep.  Cauca, 
prov.  and  12  m.  E.  Popayan.  It  was  a  beautifully-situated 
and  well-built  place,  remarkable  for  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  gardens  and  fountains,  but  was  entirely  destroyed  in 
1827  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  of  Purace"  which  over 
hung  it. 

PURBAC1I,  PoRPun,  or  FEKETE-VAROS,  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  18  m.  N.N.E.  Odenburg, 
near  N.W.  shore,  Lake  Neusicdl.  It  is  walled,  and  produces 
an  excellent  wine.  Pop.  1482. 

PURBECK  (!SLE  OF),  a  dist.  England,  forming  the  S.E. 
nngle  of  co.  Dorset,  and  consisting  of  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
by  the  sea  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and  so  separated  from  the  mainland 
on  the  N.  by  Poole  harbour  and  the  Frome,  and  on  the  N.W. 
by  a  rivulet  called  Luckford  Lake,  as  to  be  connected  with  it 
by  only  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  It  is  about  12  m.  long  by 
7  m.  broad ;  is  traversed  W.  to  E.  by  a  chalky  ridge,  dividing 
it  into  two  parts — a  N.,  covered  chiefly  with  heath,  and  a  S., 
which  is  generally  fertile.  The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone, 
one  kind  of  which  being  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  though 
deficient  in  durability  under  exposure  to  the  air,  takes  the 
name  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  only  other  minerals  of  any 
value  are  a  kind  of  slate,  and  hard  paving-stone,  and  a  very 
pure  potter's  clay. 

PURCELL,  an  isl.  off  W.  coast,  Patagonia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  deep  channel  about  2  m.  wide ;  lat. 
46°  55'  20"  S. ;  Ion.  74°  39'  55"  W.  It  is  about  6  m.  in  cir 
cuit,  moderately  high,  and  densely  wooded. 

PURCHENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  32  m. 
N.  Almeria,  on  the  Almanzora.  It  has  irregular  but  mostly 
paved  streets,  many  dilapidated  houses,  a  townhouse,  prison, 
granary,  two  primary  schools,  a  church  ;  manufactories  of 
saltpetre,  and  flour  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  2025. 

PURCHERECZ,  or  PULCIIERESCIIT,  a  vil.  Transylvania, 
16  m.  from  Kronstadt ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  Greek  non- 
united  parish  church.  Pop.  1497. 

PURDY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of.isls.,  S.  Pacific,  S.  of 
the  Admiralty  Islands,  about  lat.  2°  51'  S.,  and  Ion. 
146°  15'  E.  The  largest  and  most  W.  of  them,  called  Bat 
Island,  is  scarcely  2  m.  long.  It  is  covered  with  large  trees. 
PURITON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1632  ac.  Pop.  451. 
PURKASSA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bombay,  prov. 
Candeish,  on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  Tuptee,  84  m.  E.N.E. 
Surat ;  lat.  21°  29'  N.  ;  Ion.  74°  22'  E.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  town,  and  a  place  of  importance,  as  the  remains  of  many 
pagodas  attest ;  but  it  is  now  almost  in  ruins,  while  few  of  the 
houses  still  standing  are  occupied. 

PURLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  5578  ac.     Pop.  1184. 
PURLEY,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  877  ac.     Pop.  220. 
PURMERKNDE,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  10  m. 
N.  by  E.  Amsterdam,  on  the  N.  Holland  canal.     It  is  walled ; 
has  a  large  square,  several  markets,  a  handsome  townhouse, 
weigh-house,  several  churches  and  schools,  a  poorhouse,  two 
orphan  hospitals,  and  various  other  benevolent  institutions. 
The  great  business  of  the  place  is  cheese,  chiefly  Edam.     In 
1851,  the  quantity  sold  was  3,143,364  Ibs.     Pop.  3055. 

PURNEAH,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  dist.  of 
same  name  ;  lat.  25°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  88°  23'  E.  It  extends  over 
a  large  space  of  ground,  but  the  houses  are  so  thinly  distri 
buted,  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  assemblage  of  vil 
lages  rather  than  a  town.  There  are  numerous  places  of 

worship  here  for  Mahometans  and  Hindoos The  DISTRICT, 

area,  7460  sq.  m.,  is  bounded  N.  by  Nepaul  and  Sikkim,  and 
S.W.  by  the  Ganges.  In  the  N.  part,  the  surface  is  hilly,  but 
in  general  it  is  mostly  level,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
Its  principal  productions  are  rice,  oil-seeds,  indigo,  cattle,  and 
timber.  Pop.  1,362,165. 

PURRUAH,  two  tns.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal  :— 1 ,  A 
ruined  tn. ;  lat.  25°  28'  N.  ;  Ion.  88°  14'  E.  Extensive  ruins 
of  mosques,  and  other  religious  buildings,  exist  here ;  Pur- 
ruah  having  long  been  the  focus  of  the  Mahometan  faith  in 
this  quarter  of  India.— 2,  A  tn.,  dist.  Burdwan,  39  m.  N.  by 
E.  Calcutta;  also  with  interesting  Mussulman  antiquities, 
amongst  which  are  a  mosque,  and  a  lofty  round  tower. 

JRTON,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  6400  ac.     Pop.  2033. 
PURU,  or  PUKUS,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in  the  E.  of 
Peru,  near  lat.  11°  S. ;  enters  Brazil,  flows  N.E.,  and  after 
a  course  of  above  400  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Amazon,  by  several 
mouths,  about  100  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Madeira. 
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PURUVESI,  a  lake,  Russia,  Finland,  in  the  S.  of  circle 
[Cuopio.  It  is  about  24  m.  long,  by  15m.  broad  ;  contains 
several  islands,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  limpidity  of  its 
water,  which  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  scrofulous  affections. 

PURWAN,  a  vil.  Afghanistan,  valley  of  same  name,  S. 
side,  Hindoo  Koosh;  lat.  35°  9'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  16'  E.  It 
acquired  some  celebrity  during  the  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan  in  1840,  as  the  scene  of  a  severe  check  sustained 
by  the  British  in  consequence  of  the  dastardly  conduct  of  a 
native  regiment  of  Bengal  cavalry. 

PUSEY,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  1070  ac.     Pop.  152. 

PUSIANO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  10  m. 
E.  Como,  N.  bank  lake  of  same  name,  near  Mount  Corno 

Nizzolo,  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  850. The  LAKE, 

about  3  m.  long,  rather  more  than  1  m.  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  nearly  30  fathoms  deep,  is  supposed  to  be  only  part 
af  a  much  larger  lake  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural 
History  under  the  name  of  Eupuli. 

PUSPOKY,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 
1,  A  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar,  3  m. 
N.N.W.  Grosswardein ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2503. — 2,  (or 
Biischdorf),  A  market  tn.  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  E.S.E. 
Pressburg,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Schiitt,  on  the 
Danube;  with  a  church,  and  a  chateau  belonging  to  the  arch 
bishop  of  Gran.  Pop.  1218. 

PUSTERTHAL-wiTii-EisACK,  or  BRUNECKER  KREIS,  a 
circle,  Tyrol,  forming  its  E.  extremity,  and  bounded,  N.  by 
Unter  Innthal  arid  Salzburg,  E.  Villach,  S.  Lombardy,  and 
W.  Botzen;  area,  1690  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  covered  almost 
throughout  withlofty  mountains,  from  which  numerous  streams 
descend ;  and  between  which  lie  a  succession  of  romantic 
valleys,  generally  clothed  with  verdant  pastures.  The  prin 
cipal  valley  from  which  the  circle  takes  its  name,  though 
not  the  finest,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Tyrol.  In  some  of 
the  lower  valleys,  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  flax  is  grown ; 
wood  is  abundant,  and  the  minerals  include  iron,  some  of 
which  is  magnetic  ;  cobalt,  arsenic,  copperas,  and  fine  rock- 
crystals.  There  are  several  cold  and  thermal  mineral  springs. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  linen  and  lace.  The  inhabitants 
are  almost  all  Germans.  The  circle  is  subdivided  into  14 
districts.  Bruneck  is  the  capital.  Pop.  104,000. 

PUTBUS,  a  maritime  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  16  m.  E.  by 
N.  Stralsund,  isl.  Riigen.  It  contains  a  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  princes,  counts,  &c.,  of  Putbus ;  with  a  fine  park, 
theatre,  and  excellent  and  much-frequented  sea-baths.  P.  550. 

PUTEAUX  [Latin,  Puteoli},.*  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine, 
1.  bank  Seine,  6  m.  W.  Paris.  It  has  manufactures  of  printed 
calicoes,  dye-works,  worsted  and  silk  mills,  and  plaster-kilns. 
Almost  all  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  laid  out  in 
kitchen  gardens,  or  employed  in  raising  roses,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  sold  to  the  Parisian  perfumers.  Pop.  3625. 

PUTEOLI,  a  tn.  Naples.     Sec.  POZZUOLI. 

PUTFORD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Devon:—!,  (East);  2380  ac. 
Pop.  194.— 2,  (West) ;  2620  ac.  Pop.  424. 

PUT1GNANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  26  m.  S.E.  Bari. 
It  contains  five  churches,  four  monasteries,  two  nunneries, 
and  an  hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  fustian,  and 
coarse  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  8300. 

PUTIWL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  100  m.  W.S. W.  Koursk, 
on  the  Sem,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Putiwl.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  tolerably  well  built ;  has  three  stone  and  sixteen  wooden 
churches,  a  monastery,  and  three  poorhouses ;  vitriol,  salt 
petre,  and  tile  works ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  wool,  and  silk.  Pop.  (1849),  4310. 

PUTLAM,  or  POOTALAMA,  a  small  seaport  tn.  or  vil. 
Ceylon,  W.  coast,  75  m.  N.  Colombo,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  canal.  It  has  one  large  and  several  small  mosques ; 
and  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  manufac 
ture,  and  was  much  resorted  .to  by  coasting  vessels  with 
cargoes  of  piece  goods,  which  were  exchanged  for  areca-nuts 
and  pepper.  At  present  its  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to 
Colombo  and  Kurunaigalla ;  some  coarse  cotton  cloth  for  the 
Kandian  market,  and  large  quantities  of  salt,  are  manufac- 

PUTLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  589  ac.     Pop.  182. 

PUTNEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  r.  bank 
Thames,  opposite  Fnlham,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  has  two  churches,  one  of  them  with  a 
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restored  ancient  tower ;  an  Independent  chapel,  a  college  of 
civil  engineers,  an  endowed  school,  an  almshouse,  and  other 
charities.  Gibbon  the  historian  was  born,  and  the  great  earl 
of  Chatham  died  here.  Area  of  par.,  2176  ac.  Pop.  3280. 
PUTNEY,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Vermont,  r. 
bank  Connecticut,  near  the  confluence  of  Saekctt's  brook, 
and  on  the  railway  which  proceeds  N.  along  the  Connecticut 
to  Lake  Champlain,  9  in.  N.  Brattleboro.  It  is  a  well-built, 
cheerful,  and  thriving  place;  with  Congregational  and  .baptist 
churches,  several  schools  ;  woollen  factories,  tanneries,  paper, 
saw,  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1425. 

PUTiNOK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Gomor,  and  27  in.  N.  by  E.  Erlau,  1.  bank  Sujo,  with  two 
churches.  Pop.  2430. 

PUTO,  or  Poo-xou,  an  isl.  China  Sea,  prov.  Chekiang; 
lat.  30°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  122°  40'  E.  It  is  about  3|  m.  long,  and 
lies  about  1^  in.  from  the  E.  point  of  Chusan.  It  is  almost 
literally  covered  with  monasteries,  pavilions,  temples,  and 
other  buildings  appropriated  to  religious  uses;  besides  grottoes, 
and  other  monuments  of  superstition,  in  which  at  least  20UO 
idle  priests  chant  the  praises  of  their  idols,  and  live  in  igno 
rance,  idolatry,  vice,  and  dirt.  No  females  are  allowed  to 
reside  on  Puto,  nor  any  besides  priests,  unless  in  their  employ. 
PUTTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  16  m.  S.E. 
by  E.  Antwerp;  with  three  breweries,  three  flour-mills,  and 
several  brick  and  tile  works  ;  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in 
weaving.  Pop.  2762. 

PUTTEE,  a  tn.  Punjab,  36  m.  S.E.  Lahore.  It  is  well 
built  of  brick,  and  the  streets  are  paved  with  the  same  ma 
terial.  Pop.  about  5000. 

PUTTELANGE,  or  PUTTLINGEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Moselle,  9  m.  W.S.W.  Sarreguemines  on  the  Moderbach. 
It  has  manufactures  of  common  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  and  shag 
and  glue.  Pop.  2032. 

PUTTEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  23m.  N.W. 
Arnlicm  ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Pop.  964. 

PUTTEMIAM,  two  pars.  England:—!,  Herts;  690  ac. 
Pop.  142.— 2,  Surrey;  1896  ac.  Pop.  358. 

PUTT  EIISHUEK,  or  PIETERSHOEK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov. 
S.  Holland,  4  m.  W.  by  S.  Dordrecht;  with  a  townhouse, 
church,  school,  and  a  trade  in  flax.     Pop.  1585. 
PUTTOOLA-KiLLA.     See  FUTTOOLAII-KIIXA. 
PUTTUN-SOMHAUTH,  Ilindoostan.     /See  SOMNAUTH. 
PUTUMAYO,  or  ICA,  a  river,  Ecuador,  rises  in  E.  slope, 
Andes,  at  a  town  of  same  name,  about  lat.  2°  N. ;   flows 
E.S.E.,  receiving  numerous  affluents,  enters  Brazil,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Amazon  at  the  town  of  lea,  after  a  course  of  about 
600  in.     A  good  deal  of  gold  is  washed  from  its  sands. 

PUTZIG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Marienwerder,  on  the  N.W. 
extremity,  Gulf  of  Putzig,  where  the  river  of  same  name  falls 
into  the  Baltic,  27  m.  N.N.W.  Danzig.  It  contains  a 
Protestant  and  a  II.  Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue;  has 
manufactures  of  chicory,  a  fishery,  some  shipping,  and  a  trade 
in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  2159. 

PUXTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  613  ac.  Pop.  151. 
PUY -DE -DOME,  a  dcp.  Fiance,  bounded,  N.  by  dep. 
Allier,  W.  Creuse  and  Corrbze,  S.  Cantal  and  Ilaute-Loire, 
and  W.  Loire ;  lat.  45°  20'  to  46°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  22'  to  4°  E. 
It  is  of  a  compact  and  somewhat  rectangular  shape ;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  73  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  59  m. ;  area, 
3039  sq.  m.  It  lias  a  general  inclination  towards  the  N., 
and  consists  of  an  immense  undulating  basin,  called  the  valley 
of  Limagne,  extending  longitudinally  S.  to  N.,  and  flanked 
on  the  E.  and  W.  by  lofty  ramifications  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  highest  mountains  are  in  the  W.,  and  are  divided 
into  two  principal  groups — that  to  the  N.  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  volcanic  rounded  cones,  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  AIonts-Domcs,  of  which  the  culminating 
point  is  the  celebrated  mountain  Puy-de-Dome,  4846  ft.  (which 
see] ;  and  that  to  the  S.,  consisting  of  a  like  number  of  lofty 
peaks,  known  by  the  name  of  Monts-Dorcs,  of  which  the 
culminating  point  Puy-de-Sancy,  6225  ft.,  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Franoc.  All  these  mounta 
have  a  nucleus  of  granite,  overlain  by  sedimentary  rocks, 
many  of  these  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  but  the  great 
agency  which  heaved  them  up,  and  gave  them  their  present 
form,  is  evidently  volcanic.  Many  of  the  extinct  craters  are 
as  distinctly  marked  as  those  of  existing  active  volcanoes,  and 
the  course  of  the  currents  of  lava  which  flowed  down  their 


sides  may  be  traced  for  miles,  filling  up  deep  valleys,  and 
forming  elevated  plateaux.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  waters 
of  the  department  are  carried  by  numerous  small  streams  into  the 
valley  of  Limagne,  already  mentioned,  and  being  received  by 
the  Allier,  which  traverses  it  longitudinally,  belong  of  course 
:o  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  In  the  S.W.,  however,  a  small 
lortion  of  the  surface  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Dordogue, 
and  thus  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  In  the  lower 
ocalities,  the  vine  is  partially  cultivated,  and  immense  crops 
of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  are  grown,  which  far  more  than 
supply  the  home  consumption  ;  also  flax  and  hemp.  In 
more  elevated  localities  rye  and  oats  are  the  prevailing  crops, 
md  the  largest  forest-trees  come  to  perfection,  in  particular 
chestnuts,  from  which  the  inhabitants  derive  a  considerable 
art  of  their  food.  Still  higher  are  fine  tracts  of  verdant 
pasture ;  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  continuing  clothed 
nth  grass  almost  to  their  summits!  On  these  pastures  vast 
erds  of  cattle,  and  almost  innumerable  sheep,  are  fed.  Ac 
cording  to  a  general  estimate,  the  whole  surface  of  the  depart 
ment  may  be  thus  divided — arable  land  nearly  one-half,  waste 
one-fourth,  wood  rather  more  than  one-tenth.  The  domestic 
nimals  are  in  general  of  very  inferior  breeds.  Game  .of 
almost  all  kinds  abounds.  The  wild  boar  and  deer  are  not 
uncommon,  and  hares,  rabbits,  and  wild  fowl  are  very  nume 
rous.  In  the  highest  mountain  districts  eagles,  vultures,  and 
)ther  large  birds  of  prey,  are  frequently  seen.  The  wolf, 
ihough  much  rarer  than  formerly,  still  makes  his  appearance, 
and  foxes  are  found  in  every  quarter.  The  minerals  of  the  depart 
ment  are  not  of  much  importance.  Traces  of  almost  all  the 
metals  are  found,  but  none  of  them  exist  in  such  quantities 
as  to  make  the  working  of  them  an  object  of  economical  im 
portance.  Coal,  however,  is  worked  to  advantage  in  three 
ar  four  places.  Mineral  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal,  arc 
very  numerous.  The  principal  manufactures  are  hempen 
cloth,  ribbons,  camlet,  bombasine,  satin,  blonde,  lace,  paper 
and  playing  cards,  wax  and  tallow  candles  cutlery,  and  other 
kinds  of  hardware,  glue,  pottery,  saltpetre,  and  chemical 
products.  The  trade,  in  addition  to  these  articles,  includes 
corn,  wine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  dried  fruits,  and  confectionary ; 
oil,  hemp,  wool,  cattle,  Auvergne  cheese,  wood,  especially 
fir-planks,  coal,  &c.  For  administrative  purposes,  Puy-de- 
Dome  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements — Clermont,  the 
capital ;  Ambert,  Issoire,  Eiom,  Thiers ;  subdivided  into  50 
cantons,  and  443  communes.  Pqp.  (1852),  596,897. 

PUY-DE  DOME,  a  mountain,  France,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  dcp.  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  rising  4846  ft.  above 
sea-level.  It  is.  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  upper 
part  of  which  rises  majestically  from  the  table-land  around, 
to  the  height  of  1 600  ft.  It  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  trachyte, 
to  which,  as  peculiar  to' this  locality,  the  name  pf  Domit  has 
been  given.  It  is  of  a  crumbling  nature,  and  so  porous  that 
11  the  moisture  which  descends  from  the  clouds  absorbed 
and  disappears. :  Hence  not  one  spring  of  water  is  found  on 
its  sides.  The  surface,  with'  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is 
covered  with  verdure.  It'wag  on  the  top  of  this  mountain 
that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  was  first  practically  deter- 
ined,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  construction  of  the  baro 
meter.  The  experiments  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Pascal,  the  author  of  the  Provincial  Letters,  by 
M.  Perrier,  his  brother-in-law. 

PUY-LA-ROQUE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne, 
21  m.  N.E.  Montauban ;  with  numerous  tanneries  of  calf 
leather.  Pop.  1317. 

PUY-L'EvEQUE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Lot,  15  m.  N.N.W. 
Cahors,  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  r.  bank  Lot.  Pop.  1125. 

PUY  (LE),  [Latin,  Anicium  Villavorum],  a  tn.  France, 
cap.  dep.  Haute-Loire,  270  in.  S.S.E.  Paris.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Anis, 
and  at  a  distance,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
towns  in  France.  Crowning  the  mount,  and  overtopping  the 
houses,  is  seen  a  vertical  rock  with  a  tabular  summit,  con 
sisting  of  volcanic  breccia,  resting  on  a  calcareous  base,  and 
called  llochcr  de  Corneille.  Of  still  more  remarkable  appear 
ance,  though  much  less  lofty,  is  the  llocher  de  St.  Michel,  an 
isolated  rock  of  basaltic  tufa,  of  a  conical  shape,  rising  up 
abruptly  from  the  stream  of  the  Borne  to  the  height  of  265  ft., 
with  a  thickness  at  the  base  of  500  ft.,  and  at  the  top  of  only 
45  ft.  or  50  ft.  These  rocks  appear  not  to  have  been  pro 
jected  from  their  present  basis,  but  to  be  merely  the  remains  of 
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n  plateau  of  tufa,  which  has  gradually  crumbled  down,  or  been 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  water,  which  the  superior  hard 
ness  of  the  still  subsisting  rocks  has  enabled  them  to  resist. 
The  Rocher  de  Corneille  is  surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  and  the  Eocher  de  St.  Michel  by  a  small  chapel  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  approached  by  a,  winding  stair,  partly  cut 
in  the  rock.  The  chief  part  of  the  town,  consisting  of  white 


houses,  rising  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  clusters  round  the 
larger  rock,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  suburb  called  Aiguille 
clusters  round  the  other.  But  while  the  site  is  thus  remark 
ably  picturesque,  the  interior  of  the  town  is  by  no  means  pre 
possessing.  The  streets  are  ill  formed,  narrow,  dirty,  and  in 
their  upper  part  inaccessible  to  carriages.  They  are,  more 
over,  paved  with  debris  of  volcanic  breccia,  which  equally 
after  rain,  frost,  and  drought,  becomes  unpleasant,  slippery, 
and  even  dangerous  to  walk  upon.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  cathedral,  a  heavy  ungainly  building  in  the  Romanesque 
style,  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  rising  high 
over  the  other  houses ;  the  church  of  St.  Laurent,  a  large  edi 
fice,  deriving  its  chief  interest  from  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  celebrated  Constable  Du  Gucselin  ;  the  theatre  occupying 
an  octagonal  building,  fabled  to  have  once  been  a  temple  of 
Diana  ;  the  prefecture,  a  new  edifice  in  a  good  style  ;  the  col 
lege  church,  with  a  fine  facade ;  the  seminary,  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice,  admirably  placed ;  and  the  museum,  con 
taining  a  considerable  number  of  Eoman  remains,  and  other 
local  curiosities.  The  manufactures  consist  of  lace,  tulle,  and 
blonde,  forming  the  staples  of  the  town;  woollen  covers, 
common  stuffs,  and  leather  bottles  for  wine.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  naileries,  fulling-mills,  dye-works,  and  a  bell-foun 
dry.  The  trade  is,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles,  in  corn, 
iron,  earthenware,  mules,  horses,  and  cattle.  Le  Puy  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  possesses  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce, 
a  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  diocesan  seminary, 
and  agricultural  society.  Pop.  (1852),  13,726. 

PUYLAURENS  [Latin,  Podium  Laurente],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Tarn,  13  m.  S.E.  Lavaur ;  with  oil-works.  Having 
early  embraced  the  Reformation,  it  was  often  the  scene  of 
sanguinary  contests  between  the  Protestants  and  R.  Catholics, 
and  in  the  interval  between  the  issuing  arid  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  a  Protestant  university  was  established 
in  it,  in  which  the  celebrated  Bayle  is  said  to  have  been  a  pro 
fessor.  Pop.  1959. 

PUZOL,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  13  m.  N.N.E.  Valencia; 
with  two  schools,  a  church,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  P.  2493. 

PUZZU-MAJOR,  a  vil.  and  com.  isl.  Sardinia,  prov.  and 
22  m.  E.S.E.  Alghero,  on  a  hill ;  with  a  convent.  Pop.  1925. 

PWLLCROCHAN,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  3016  ac. 
Pop.  2114. 

PWLLIIELT,  a  seaport,  AY  ales,  co.  and  21  m.  S.S.W. 
Carnarvon,  on  N.  side,  Cardigan  Bay.  It  is  well  built,  paved, 
and  lighted;  has  a  modern  parish  church,  Presbyterian,  Inde 
pendent,  Calvinistic,  arid  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels ;  a  sav- 
ings'-bank,  a  national  and  other  schools,  building-yards,  a 
harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  at  which  there 


are  exports  chiefly  of  provisions,  and  imports  of  coal  and  gro 
ceries.  It  unites  with  the  Carnarvon  district  of  burghs  in 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  2709. 

PYCI1MA.  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Perm,  E.  slope 
of  Ural  mountains,  not  far  from  Ekaterinburg,  flows  E.  past 
Kamyschlowa,  and  joins  r.  bank  Tura,  25  in.  below  Tiuinen  ; 
total  course,  280  m. 

PYECOMBE,   par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  2249 
ac.     Pop.  300. 

PYLE,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan.     P.  991. 
PYLLE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;   1055  ac. 
Pop.  184. 

PYLSTAART'S  ISLAND,  the  most  S. 
of  the  Friendly  Islands ;  lat.  22°  24'  45"  S.; 
Ion.  176°  4'  W.  (it.)  Its  outline  is  irregular 
Kpts"--  and  rugged;  for  some  distance  below  the 
WfjL  summit,  which  is  700  ft.  high,  the  ground 
is  bare,  below  which  the  level  ground  ap 
pears  to  be  well  cultivated  and  regularly 
inclosed  ;  trees  of  considerable  size  fill  the 
valleys.  It  produces  in  abundance  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  papaw, 
apples,  sugar-cane,  and  cava  root.  Pop. 
about  150. 

PYRAMID,  a  lake,  U.  States,  territory 
Utah;  lat  40'  N.;  Ion.  119°  50'  W. ;  greatest 
length,  about  35  in.;  breadth,  about  20  m. 
It  lies  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains  at 
the  height  of  4890  ft.  above  sea-level,  com 
municating  at  its  W.  extremity  with  a  line 
of  basins,  and  on  the  opposite  side  sweeps 
along  a  ridge  of  snowy  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  The  scenery  is  of  a  very  magnificent  description, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  lake  is  a  singular  pyramidal 
rock,  about  600  ft.  in  height,  so  striking  in  its  resemblance  to 
the  Egyptian  pyramid  of  Cheops,  as  to  seem  the  work  of  art 
rather  than  of  nature.  The  water  is  slightly  saline,  and  both 
fish  and  water-fowl  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  The  lake 
lias  no  visible  outlet,  but  receives  the  discharge  of  Mud-lake 
from  the  N.,  and  Salmon-trout  river  from  the  S. 
PYRAMUS,  a  river,  Asia.  See  JYIIOON. 
PYRENEES  [Spanish, Pirineos;  Latin,  Pyrcncci  Monies ; 
German,  Pyrcnaen],  a  lofty  mountain  chain  forming  the  boun 
dary  between  France  and  Spain,  and  stretching  across  the 
whole  of  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  Spanish  peninsula 
with  the  rest  of  the  European  continent,  and  abuts  with  one 
extremity  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  with  the  other  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length,  from  Cape  Creux,  N.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Rosas,  to  the  Point  of  Figuier,  near  Fuenterrabia,  is 
nearly  270  m. ;  and  its  breadth  near  the  centre,  where  it  is 
greatest,  scarcely  exceeds  a  third  of  the  length,  or  90  m. 
Though  the  chain  thus  defined  terminates  at  two  opposite 
seas,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  isolated,  since  to  the  W.  it  is  ob 
viously  continued  across  the  N.  of  Spain  by  the  Cantabrian 
mountains.  The  direction  of  the  chain  is  E.S.E.  to  W.N.  W. 
It  does  not,  however,  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  but  rather 
consists  of  two  lines,  which  form  parallel  ridges  about  20  m. 
distant  from  each  other,  except  near  the  centre,  where  they 
become  united  by  means  of  a  remarkable  rectangular  elbow, 
in  which  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  are  found.  Both  on  the 
N.  and  S.  sides,  numerous  branches  are  thrown  off,  generally 
at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis,  and  subside  rapidly  as 
they  recede  from  it,  forming  various  transverse,  but  very  few 
longitudinal,  valleys.  The  chain  rises  both  from  the  E.  and 
W.  towards  the  centre;  and,  in  accordance  with  a  general  rule 
which  holds  in  regard  to  the  European  chains  which  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  equator,  the  descent  on  the  S.  side  is 
much  more  abrupt  than  on  the  N.  Owing  to  this  the  S.  has 
much  fewer  lakes  than  the  N.  slope,  but  far  surpasses  it  in 
the  boldness  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  As  already  ob 
served,  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain  are  near  its  centre. 
Its  culminating  point,  Maladetta,  situated  there,  has  th 
height  of  11,424  ft.,  and  a  great  number  of  peaks  in  the  same 
locality  exceed  8500  ft.  To  the  E.  of  the  centre,  the  chain 
lowers  so  rapidly  that  its  average  height  soon  becomes  little 
more  than  2000  ft.  To  the  W.  the  height  diminishes  much 
more  gradually,  and  many  peaks  have  heights  varying  irom 
5000  ft  to  7000  ft.  and  even  8000  ft.  The  principal  passes 
in  the  Pyrenees  formed  by  the  meeting  of  valleys  from  op- 
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positc  sides  of  the  axis,  take  in  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  the 
name  of  Cols,  and  tow'ards  the  centre  that  of  Torts.  No 
fewer  than  75  are  counted,  of  which  28  maybe  crossed  on 
horseback  and  seven  in  wheeled  carriages.  The  most  fre 
quented  are  those  of  Pertus  and  La  Perche  in  the  E.,  and  St. 
Jean  Pied  de  Port  in  the  \V.  The  nucleus  of  the  chain  is 
evidently  granite,  which,  with  the  primitive  schists  which 
overlie  it,  constitutes  the  loftiest  summits,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  Mont  Perdu  (11,168  ft.),  Marbore  (10,050  ft),  and 
some  huge  adjacent  masses  which  are  formed  of  mountain 
limestone.  The  granite,  however,  seldom  forms  continuous 
ridges  along  the  principal  axis,  but  rather  appears  in  a  num 
ber  of  remarkable  protuberances  situated  to  the  N.  of  it. 
Above  the  micaceous  schist  and  primitive  limestone,  which 
occur  in  connection  with  it,  lie  largely-developed  strata  of 
argilaceous  schist  and  transition  limestone,  forming  two  great 
belts  parallel  to  the  primitive  chain,  one  on  the  N.  and  the 
other  on  the  S.  side.  "  Above  these  secondary  rocks  appear, 
of-which  by  far  the  most  common  is  the  mountain  limestone, 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  slope,  but  on  the 
N.  side  attains  little  elevation,  being  there  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  lower  heights  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal 
chain.  Above  the  mountain  limestone  the  principal  rocks 
are  Jura  limestone  and  trap.  The  number  of  thermal  springs 
existing  in  the  Pyrenees  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
volcanic  agents,  but  basalt  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin 
are  very  rare.  The  minerals  of  the  chain  include  iron,  cop 
per,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  and  cobalt.  There  is 
no  mine  either  of  silver  or  gold,  but  particles  of  the  latter 
are  found  in  department  Ariege,  and  in  the  streams  of  several 
other  districts.  The  only  mineral  which  has  hitherto  been 
worked  to  much  advantage  is  iron.  Mineral  springs,  both  cold 
and  thermal,  are  numerous,  and  much  frequented  by  visitors. 
The  limit  of  vegetation  on  the  Pyrenees  is  about  600  ft.  higher 
than  on  the  Alps.  The  rhododendrons,  which  in  the  latter  are 
not  found  higher  than  5000  ft.,  are  here  found  at  5500  ft.,  and 
alpine  plants  are  found  on  the  loftiest  summits  bordering  on  the 
region  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  Pyrenees  this  is  found  only 
on  the  N.  slope,  where  it  does  not,  as  in  the  Alps,  form  a  snowy 
zone,  the  lower  limit  of  which  looks  as  if  traced  out  by  an 
almost  horizontal  straight  line;  but,  on  the  contrary,  forms 
large  isolated  masses,  the  base  of  which  is  often  concealed  by 
the  mountains  in  front  of  them.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  fix 
the  snow-line  with  precision,  but  according  to  the  most  accu 
rate  estimate  it  is  9190  ft.,  or  nearly  that  of  Mount  Canigou. 
Glaciers  are  not  numerous  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  hence  the 
torrents  and  rivers  which  rise  in  the  chain  are  fed  chiefly  by 
springs.  Those  on  the  S.  side  flow  towards  the  Ebro,  and 
are  carried  by  it  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  those  on  the  N.  side 
flow  partly  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  to  the  Atlantic  ; 
the  water-shed  between  the  two  seas  being  not  formed  through 
out  by  the  central  ridge,  but  only  westward  as  far  as  Cor- 
bie'res,  when  the  water-shed  changes  its  direction,  and  is  car 
ried  northward  by  a  branch  which  ultimately  links  with  the 
Cevennes.  The  largest  river  of  the  chain,  and  the  only  one 
of  importance  which  preserves  its  name  throughout  its  whole 
course,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  is  the  Garonne.  In  re 
spect  of  average  height  and  mass,  the  Pyrenees  is  unques 
tionably  the  second  mountain  chain  of  Europe,  but  its  cul 
minating  point,  Maladetta,  has  only  the  third  place;  the  first 
belonging  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  second  to  the  Cerro  de 
Mulhacen  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  which  is 
nearly  200  ft.  higher  than  Maladetta.  Contrary  to  the  gene 
ral  rule  that  the  loftiest  summits  of  mountain  chains  are 
found  in  the  line  of  the  principal  axis,  Maladetta,  Posets 
(11,277  ft.),  and  Mont  Perdu,  the  three  culminating  points  of 
the  Pyrenees,  are  situated  on  the  S.  slope. 

PYRENEES-  BASSES,  or  LOWER  PYRENEES,  a  dep. 
France,  bounded,  N.  by  deps.  Gers  and  Landes,  W.  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  and  Spain,  S.  the  Pyrenees,  also  separating  it  from 
Spain,  and  E.  dep.  Hautes-Pyrene'es ;  greatest  length,  E.  to 
W.,  88  in. ;  greatest  breadth,  54  m.;  area,  2862  sq.  m.  Thisi 
department  is  formed  in  the  S.  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  has  a  general  inclination  towards  the  N.W. 
Numerous  ramifications  extend  over  great  part  of  the  interior, 
and  give  the  surface  a  very  diversified  and  often  very  pic 
turesque  appearance.  The  highest  mountain  is  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  Pau  on  the  S.E.,  composed  of  a  close-grained  granite. 
The  whole  department,  with  exception  of  a  small  portion 


in  the  W.,  the  waters  of  which  are  carried  directly  to  the  sea 
by  the  Nive  and  the  Nivelle,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Adour,  which  receives  in  succession,  proceeding  from  the  E., 
the  Lees,  Gabas,  Luy  de  France,  Luy  dc  Beam,  Oleron  with 
its  tributaries  Osson  and  Aspe,  and  the  Bidassoa.  Of  all 
these  rivers  only  the  Adour,  Nive,  and  Nivelle,  which  reach 
the  sea,  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above  their  mouths. 
The  Pyrenees,  forming  the  S.  boundary,  give  this  department  a 
N.  exposure,  and  from  the  many  months  during  which  their 
highest  summits  are  covered  with  snow,  continue  to  produce 
sudden  changes,  and  send  down  currents  of  cold  air  after  the 
season  has  far  advanced.  The  worst  thing  in  the  climate  is 
its  variableness,  and  hence  it  has  been  said  that  all  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  are  sometimes  experienced  here  within 
the  range  of  a  single  day.  Hence  .catarrhs  are  frequent  in 
spring,  and  fevers  in  autumn.  In  the  more  mountainous 
districts  goitres  are  not  uncommon.  The  soil  generally  is  of 
very  indifferent  fertility,  and  owing  as  much  to  this  as  to  its 
rugged  mountainous  surface,  is  not  well  adapted  for  cultiva 
tion.  Not  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  waste, 
and  little  more  than  one-fifth  arable.  On  this  the  principal 
crops  grown  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  millet,  hemp,  flax,  and 
maize,  particularly  the  last  two,  of  which  the  former  furnishes 
raw  material  for  the  fine  tissues  known  by  the  name  of 
Beam  linens,  while  the  latter  forms  the  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  cereals  produced  fall  far  short  of  the  home 
consumption  ;  the  minerals  too,  notwithstanding  indications 
of  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  sulphur,  are  of 
little  economical  importance ;  but  these  deficiencies  are  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  immense  supplies  of  excellent 
timber,  extensive  forests  clothing  the  mountain  steeps,  and 
occupying  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  depart 
ment.  Textile  manufactures,  particularly  that  of  linen,  for 
which  Beam  has  long  been  famous,  have  made  considerable 
progress  ;  woollens  also,  in  the  shape  of  flannel,  common  ho 
siery,  table-covers,  carpets,  and  bonnets,  are  deservingof  notice. 
The  other  principal  articles  are  leather,  paper,  earthenware, 
quills,  brandy,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  trade  is  in  wine, 
brandy,  liquorice,  resinous  matters,  chocolate,  prepared  skins, 
fine  wool,  thick  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  printed  cottons;  tim 
ber,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle ;  hams  and  colonial  produce. 
Much  of  this  trade  is  contraband,  carried  on  with  Spain.  For 
administrative  purposes,  Basses-Pyrenees  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements — Pau,  the  capital ;  Bayonne,  Mauleon,  Olo- 
ron,  Orthez — subdivided  into  40  cantons,  and  561  communes. 
Pop.  (1852),  446,997. 

FYKE  NE  ES-JlAUTES,  or  UPPER  PYRENEES,  a  dep.  France, 
bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Gers,  W.  Basses-Pyre'ne'es,  S.  the  Pyre 
nees,  separating  it  from  Spain,  and  E.  llaute-Garonne;  length, 
exclusive  of  a  narrow  tongue  which  projects  N.W.  between 
deps.  Gers  and  Basses-Pyrene'es,  48  in. ;  breadth,  45  m. ;  area, 
1730  sq.  m.  The  surface,  as  the  name  of  the  department  indi 
cates,  is  extremely  mountainous.  On  the  S.  frontier  are  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  even  near  its  centre 
rises  the  Pic  du  Midi  de  Bigorre,  9587  ft.  Much  of  the  scenery 
is  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  surface  gra 
dually  lowers  towards  the  N.,  but  numerous  lofty  ramifications 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  inclosing  between  their  ridges 
deep  dells,  and  sometimes  even  spacious  valleys  of  considerable 
fertility.  A  series  of  ridges  stretching  from  S.  to  N.  forms 
the  principal  water- shed,  and  divides  the  department  into  two 
unequal  basins,  the  larger  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  belonging  to 
the  Adour,  which,  as  well  as  its  important  tributary  Pau,  here 
takes  its  rise,  and  the  less  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  belonging  to  the 
Garonne,  which  receives  its  waters  chiefly  through  the  Neste. 
The  climate  is  very  variable,  but  on  the  whole  temperate.  The 
rugged  and  mountainous  nature  of  the  surface  is  very  un 
favourable  for  agricultural  operations  ;  and  hence  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is  arable,  and  of  this  by  far  the 
larger  part  lies  in  the  extensive  and  beautiful  plain  of  Bigorre. 
All  sorts  of  cereals  are  produced,  but  the  quantity  falls  far 
short  of  the  consumption.  The  forests  are  extensive,  and  per- 
I  haps  constitute  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  the  depart- 
I  ment.  The  vine  also  is  much  cultivated  on  the  lower  slopes, 
I  and  much  \vine  of  tolerably  good  quality  is  produced.  About 
one-third  of  it  is  consumed  at  home,  and  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  is  converted  into  brandy,  leaving  only  a  com 
paratively  small  residue  for  export.  The  meadows  and 
i  pastures  arc  in  general  excellent,  and  great  numbers  of  horses, 
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well  adapted  for  light  cavalry,  mules  and  asses,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  are  reared.  The  last  furnish  the  famous 
hams  of  Bayonne,  and  are  largely  exported.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  both  of  poultry  and  bees. 
The  minerals  are  of  little  importance.  No  metal,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  iron,  appears  to  be  wrought ;  but  excellent 
quarries  both  of  slate,  granite,  and  marble,  exist  in  several 
districts.  Mineral  springs,  both  cold  and  thermal,  are  numerous; 
and  the  splendid  bathing  establishments  erected  over  some  of 
them  attract  crowds  of  visitors.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  bombasine,  serge,  linen,  crape,  shawls,  leather,  cutlery, 
agricultural  implements,  and  brandy.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
butter  and  cheese,  honey,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  swine,  hams, 
poultry,  clogs  and  wood,  including  ship-timber.  For  adminis 
trative  purposes,  Hautes-Pyrenecs  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements — Tarbes,  the  capital ;  Argeles,  and  Bagneres-de- 
Bigorre  —  subdivided  into  26  cantons,  and  488  communes. 
Pop.  (1852),  250,934. 

PYRENEES  ORIENTALES,  or  EASTERN  PYRENEES,  a  dep. 
France;  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Aude,  N.W.  Arie'ge,  8.W.  and 
S.  Spain,  and  E.  the  Gulf  of  Lion ;  greatest  length,  E.  to 
W.,  68  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  35  m.  ;  area,  1571  sq.  m.  This 
department  is  hemmed  in  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  traversed  by  ramifications,  which, 
taking  the  j^neral  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  divide  it  into  several 
longitudinal  and  nearly  parallel  basins,  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  by  the  Agly,  the  Tet, 
and  the  Tech.  None  of  them  is  navigable.  The  climate  is 
represented  as  remarkably  fine,  but  this  representation  must 
be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  It  is  true  that  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer  are  often  tempered  by  refreshing 
breezes,  and  that  the  keenest  winter  cold  seldom  descends  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  winds  are  remarkably  in 
constant,  often  suddenly  succeeding  each  other  and  blowing 
with  equal  fury  from  opposite  directions,  the  S.S.E.,  or  ma- 
rinada,  loaded  with  moisture,  maintaining  a  warfare  with  the 
N.N.W.,  or  tramontane,  which  is  so  dry  as  sometimes  to 
shrivel  up  the  skin,  and  both  only  ceasing  from  their  strife  to 
make  way  for  the  kind  of  simoom  which  Spain  sends  from  the 
S.  Not  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is 
waste,  and  the  portion  which  remains  for  the  plough  being 
considerably  under  one-fourth,  is  by  no  means  of  great  natural 
fertility.  But  notwithstanding,  on  the  lower  grounds  where 
irrigation  can  be  successfully  applied,  the  returns  are  so  exu 
berant  that  the  cereals  produced  both  satisfy  the  consumption 
and  leave  a  surplus  for  export.  On  land  of  this  description 
three  crops  in  two  years — one  of  corn  and  two  of  maize — are 
not  uncommon.  The  effect  of  irrigation  is  still  more  striking 
in  the  case  of  artificial  meadows,  from  which  four  excellent 
cuttings  of  lucerne  are  annually  taken.  The  large  quantity  of 
fodder  thus  obtained,  as  well  as  the  natural  pastures,  which 
are  of  great  extent  and  excellent  quality,  are  employed  in 
rearing  vast  numbers  of  stock,  particularly  horses, well  adapted 
both  for  the  farm  and  the  road  j  mules,  for  which  there  is  a 


great  demand  from  Spain;  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  A 
considerable  extent  of  surface  is  allotted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  and  several  of  the  wines  produced  bear  a  high  name. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Rousillon.  The  most  im 
portant  mineral  of  the  department  is  iron,  which  is  exten 
sively  worked,  smelted,  and  manufactured.  The  other  prin 
cipal  manufactures  are  leather,  broad-cloth,  moleskins,  knitted 
hosiery,  corks,  earthenware,  wliip-handlcs,  &c.  Of  all  the 
departments  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees,  this  is  the  most  com 
mercial.  The  exports  in  value  far  exceed  the  imports,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  wine,  brandy,  woollen  stuffs,  Beam  linen, 
Bayonne  hams,  and  other  salt  provisions,  swine,  sheep,  horses, 
mules,  iron,  and  marble.  For  administrative  purposes,  Pyre- 
nees-Oricntalesis  divided  into  three  arrondisscincnts — Perpig- 
nan,  the  capital;  Ceret,  and  Prades — subdivided  into  17  can 
tons,  and  227  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  181,955. 

PYEFORD,  par.  Eng.  Surrey  ;  1868  ac.     Pop.  365. 

PYRGO,  a  tn.  Greece,  Morea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  about  50  m.W.N.  W.  Tripolizza, 
on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olonos.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  for  a  Grecian  town  presents  an  unusual  ap 
pearance  of  industry  and  activity  ;  and  at  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Katacolo,  a  considerable  trade  in  country  produce  and 
European  manufactures  is  carried  on. 

PYltlTZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  24  m.  S.E.  Stettin,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Plon.  It  is  walled,  flanked  with  towers, 
entered  by  three  gates ;  has  several  courts  and  public  offices, 
two  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  three  hospitals ;  a  fishery, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Near  it  is  a  fountain  in  which,  in  1124, 
Otho  of  Bamberg  is  said  to  have  baptized  7000  Pomeranians. 
Pop.  5220. 

PYKMONT,  a  celebrated  watering-place,  Germany,  prin 
cipality  Waldeck,  cap.  dist.,  in  a  beautiful  valley  at  the  foot 
of  a  range  of  finely-wooded  hills,  1.  bank  Emmer,  34  m.  S.S.  W. 
Hanover.  It  is  a  small  but  well-built  place,  with  several  fine 
promenades,  and  consists  of  an  open  square  and  a  long  street 
lined  with  linden-trees.  It  contains  a  palace,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck  resides  during  the  watering  season ;  and  a 
very  complete  bathing  establishment,  which  is  much  fre 
quented,  particularly  by  the  aristocracy  of  Germany.  The 
water  is  a  chalybeate,  possessing  valuable  medicinal  properties; 
it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  produces 
an  exhilarating  and  even  intoxicating  effect.  About  260,000 
bottles  of  water  are  annually  exported.  One  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place  is  the  Dunst  Ilohle,  or  gas  grotto,  which  emits 
vapours  similar  in  nature  and  effect  to  those  of  the  Grotto  del 
Cane,  in  Italy.  A  rabbit  exposed  to  the  vapour  dies  in  10,  and 
a  cat  in  15,  minutes.  The  bathing  establishment  has  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  theatre,  ball-rooms,  gaming-tables,  &c. 
The  district  is  covered  with  hills ;  area,  27  geo.  sq.  m.  P.  6204. 

PY11TON,  or  PIRTON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  5140  ac.  P.692. 

PYTCHLEY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  2833  ac.  P.  606. 

PY WORTHY,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  5021  ac.     Pop.  663. 

PYZD11Y,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland.     See  PEISERN. 


Q. 


QUA,  a  mountain,  Guinea,  G4m.  N.W.  the  Peak  of  Came 
roon  ;  lat.  5°  12'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  50'  E.  It  is  visible  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  80  in. 

QUACO,a  maritime  vil.  and  headland,  British  N.  America, 
S.  coast,  New  Brunswick,  27  m.  E.N.E.  St.  John's. 

QUADE,  a  seaport,  Arabia.     See  GRANE. 

QUADRING,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  4210  ac.     Pop.  993. 

QUAEDMECI1ELEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Limburg,  16  m.  N.W.  Ilasselt ;  with  a  tannery,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  swine.  Pop.  1125. 

QUAINTON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks  ;  5368  ac.     Pop.  945. 

QUAKENBRUCK,  a  tn.  Hanover,  28  m.  N.  by  W. 
Osnabruck,  on  the  Hase.  It  is  walled ;  has  a  townhouse, 
church,  and  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and 
leather;  and  a  trade  in  yarn,  linen,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2191. 

QUALOEN,  an  isl.  Norway.     See  HVALOEN. 


QUALISCIIT,  or  KWALLISOII,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  16  m.  N.N.E.  Koniggratz;  with  a  church,  school,  a  mill, 
and  limekilns.  Pop.  1053. 

QUALQUI,  a  tn.  Chili,  dep.  and  20  m.  E.  by  S.  Concep 
tion,  r.  bank  Biobio. 

QUAMPANISSA,  a  large  market  tn.  Dahomey,  m 
fertile 'district.  207  m.  N.  by  E.Abomey;  lat.  10° 40'K; 
Ion.  2°  30'  E.    Pop.  12,000. 

QUAN-SiN-Foo,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Kiangsce,  I.  ba 
Kin-Kiang;  lat.  28°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  118°  10'  E.  It  is  walled, 
and  communicates  by  a  fine  bridge  of  boats  with  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  Though  a  large  place,  it  does  not-appear 
to  have  much  trade,  but  has  extensive  manufactures  ot  gras 
cloth,  which  is  said  to  be  sold  very  cheap. 

QUANG-PixG,  a  city,  China,  prov.  Clnhle,  1.  bank  Houto- 
Ho  138  in.  S.S.W.  Pekin;  with  numerous  temples. 
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QUANGSEE,  or  KWANGSI  [Broad  West],  a  prov. 
China,  bounded,  N.  by  Koeiehoo  and  Hoonan,  E.  Quangtong, 
S.  Quangtong  and  Tonquin,  and  W.  Yunnan  ;  hit  22°  to 
26°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  104°  55'  to  112°  35'  E. ;  area,  78,250 
sq.  m.  It  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  incapable  of  cultiva 
tion;  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Tchao-kiang  and  its  tribu 
taries,  by  which  it  is  watered,  great  quantities  of  rice  are 
cultivated/  Among  other  products  are,  cassia,  cassia-oil, 
ink-stones,  and  cabinet-woods.  The  province  has  no  manu 
factures  of  importance;  but  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
quicksilver,  and  other  metals,  most  of  which  are  worked 
under  the  superintendence  of  government.  It  is  one  of  the 
least-peopled  of  the  Chinese  provinces,  and  is  inhabited  by 
many  partially-subdued  tribes.  Kwe-lin-foo  is  the  capital, 
but  Wuchau-foo  is  its  largest  and  most  important  trading 
town.  Pop.  7,313,895. 

QUANGTONG,or  KwANGTUNG,amaritimeand  the  most 
S.  prov.  China;  lat.  20°  12'  to  25°  30'  N.;  Ion.  107°  55'  to 
117°  15'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  byKiangsee  and  Hoonan,  N.E.  by 
Fokicrr,  S.  by  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  and 
W.  and  N.W.  by  Quangsee;  area,  79,456  sq.  m.  The  sur 
face  is  extremely  various,  being  mountainous  in  the  N.,  but 
for  the  most  part  fertile.  The  principal  products  are,  fruits, 
rice,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  Lead,  iron,  and 
coal  are  also  abundant.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
embracing  lacquered  wares,  and  grass,  cotton,  and  silk  cloths. 
The  extensive  sea-coast  is  deeply  indented  with  bays,  which, 
with  the  famous  Canton,  and  other  rivers,  afford  great  facili 
ties  for  commerce.  Along  the  coast  are  scattered  an  immense 
number  of  i.slands,  and  among  which  is  the  large  island  of 
Hainan.  The  capital  is  Canton;  other  important  towns  are 
Macao,  Shanchau-foo,  and  Shankong-foo.  Pop.  19,147,030. 

QUANO,  a  maritime  tn.  Japan,  isl.  Niphon,  on  Owari 
Bay,  CO  m.  E.  Miako. 

QUANTOCK  HILLS,  a  mountain  rang*,,  England,  co. 
Somerset,  extending  from  Watchet,  on  the  Bristol  Channel, 
to  near  Taunton;  greatest  elevation,  1428  ft. 

QUANTOXI1EAD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Somerset:—!  (East}; 
2582  ac.  Pop.  281. — 2  (West);  1491  ac.  Top.  250. 

QUAREGIsON,  avil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
4  m.  W.  by  S.  Mons;  with  a  church,  chapter-house,  two 
public  schools,  a  philharmonic  society,  an  iron-foundry,  three 
breweries,  two  limekilns,  and  several  flour-mills;  manufac- 
|  tures  of  leather,  clay-pipes,  and  brass  vessels  j  and  a  trade  in 
coal  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4712. 

QUAKEMONT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  20  in.  S.S.  W.  Ghent.  Linen  weaving  and  agricul 
ture  are  carried  on.  Pop.  2050. 

QUARFF,  BRESSAY,  and  BURRA,  a  par.  Scotland,  co.  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  4 1  in.  S.W. 
Lerwick.  Pop.  1812.  See  BRESSAY,  BURHA. 

QUARGNENTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sar 
dinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  near  Feliz- 
zano ;  with  a  church,  two  oratories,  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2410. 

QUARITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
N.N.W.Licgnitz;  with  a  castle,  two  churches, 
tile-works,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1484. 

QUAKLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1683  ac. 
Pop.  179. 

QUARNDON.par.  Eng.  Derby ;  960  ac. 
Pop.  529. 

QUARNERO,  a  gulf  of  the  Adriatic, 
between  Illyria  and  the  shores  of  Military  "  '• 
Croatia;  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about 
27  m. ;  breadth,  21m.  It  is  formed  by  the 
islands  of  Vegliaand  Cherso,  between  which 
and  the  opposite  coasts  three  navigable 
channels  communicate  with  the  open  sea. 
The  coasts  of  the  gulf  are  generally  steep, 
and  the  navigation  is  often  rendered  dan 
gerous  by  violent  storms,  but  there  is  good 
anchorage  at  various  points.  The  chief  sea 
port  in  the  gulf  is  Fiume. 

QUAROUBLE,    a    tn.     France,    dep. 
Nord,   5  m.   E.N.E.  Valenciennes,  on  the 
I'elgian   frontier  ;    with    manufactures    of 
chicory,  beet-root  sugar,  and  animal  black.     Pop.  2230. 
QUARRENDON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  2080  ac.    Pop.  04 


QUARRI,  or  KOUARRI,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  Iloussa, 
70  m.  E.  Saccatoo,  on  the  road  from  it  to  Kano.  It  is  in 
closed  by  an  earthen  wall.  Pop.  about  6000  Fellatahs. 

QUARRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  1620  ac.    P.  26-1. 

QUART,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  3  in. 
E.  Aosta,  1.  bank  Dora;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  six 
churches.  Pop.  2078. 

QUARTEX,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  23  in. 
S.S.W.  St.  Gall,  on  a  mountain  spur  above  the  Lake  of  Wai- 
lens  tiidt;  and  contains  an  old  church.  In  14G5,  the  Swiss 
here  defeated  the  Austrians.  Pop.  1535. 

QUARTO,  a  river,  La  Plata,  rises  in  a  mountain  range, 
lat.  31°  30'  S.  in  the  W.  of  dep.  Cordova;  flows  S.E.,  and 
disappears  among  marshes,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m. 

QUARTU,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  3  m.  E.N.E.  Cagliari,  on 
an  unhealthy  plain  near  the  bay  of  same  name.  It  has  ex 
tensive  salt-works  on  the  lagoons  which  line  the  shore.  P.5129. 

QUARTUCCIO,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cag 
liari,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quartu.  Pop.  1719. 

QUATFORD,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  1813  ac.     Pop.  692. 

QUATHLAMBA,  KATHLAMBA,  or  DRAKENBERG,  a 
mountain  range,  S.  Africa,  which  stretches  N.  to  S.,  along 
the  W.  frontiers  of  Natal,  presenting  very  rugged  precipices 
towards  the  E.,  but  descending  very  gradually  on  the  W.,  so 
as  to  form  the  abutments  of  an  elevated  table-land.  In  the  S., 
where  loftiest,  they  attain  the  height  of  at  least  8000  ft.,  and 
are  covered  with  snow  for  more  than  four  months;  in  pro 
ceeding  N.  they  descend  near  their  centre  to  5000  ft.,  and 
finally  merge  into  hilly  ridges  and  plateaux.  To  the  nume 
rous  perennial,  streams  issuing  from  them,  Natal  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  fertility. 

QUATRE-BRAS,  a  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  20  m. 
S.S.E.  Brussels;  become  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
here  two  days  before  that  of  Waterloo,  and  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  fell. 

QUATRES-FRERES,  or,  FOUR  BROTHERS,  a  group  of 
islets,  Kurile  Islands,  between  Simusir  and  Urup;  they  are 
mere  barren  lofty  rocks;  and  though  originally  supposed  to 
be  four,  they  are  only  three  in  number.  The  most  S.,  called 
Tscherpoy,  or  Torpoy,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

QUATT-MALVERN,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  2674  ac.     P.  356. 

QUATTRO-ViLLE,  four  separate  vils.,  Austrian  Italy, 
gov.  Venice,  near  Mantua.  They  form  a  single  commune. 
Pop.  2505. 

QUAZZOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
21  m.  N.W.  Turin,  in  a  small  valley  of  the  Tesso;  with  a 
church  and  a  belfry  which  rises  conspicuously  from  an  iso 
lated  rock.  Pop.  3852. 

QUEBEC,  the  capital  city  of  Lower  Canada,  1.  bank  St. 
Lawrence,  which  is  here  about  1  m.  broad,  at  the  confluence 


-  From  the  Citadel,  looking  acro^  the  Pt  diaries  Elver. 
From  Coke  Srmth'a  Sketches  in  Canada. 

of  the  St.  Charles,   140  m.  N.E.  Montreal ;  lat.  (N.E.  bas 
tion)  46°  49'  6"  N.  ;  Ion.  71°  13'  45"  W.  (it.)     The  city  is 
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situated  on  .1  promontory,  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  terminating  abruptly  in  Cape  Diamond,  which  has 
a  height  of  350  ft.,  and  on  the  low  banks  below  the  rocks 
along  the  margin  of  both  streams.  It  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns.  The  former,  placed  on  the  sum 
mit  of  the  promontory,  is  strongly  fortified;  the  citadel, 
occupying  the  highest  elevation  of  the  town,  and  hard  upon 
the  St.  Lawrence,  has  an  area  of  40  ac. ;  and  the  whole  posi 
tion  is  so  strong  by  nature,  and  wherever  in  the  least  degree 
exposed  has  been  so  strengthened  by  formidable  works  erected 
on  the  most  approved  principles,  that  it  is  justly  deemed  all 
but  impregnable.  On  the  same  plain  with  the  upper  town,  to 
the  west,  lies  the  suburb  of  St.  John,  and  to  the  S.W.  are 


15.  Roman  Catholic  uathedr, 
;.  Marino  Hospital. 


the  plains  of  Abraham.  The  lower  town  lies  under  the  cliffs, 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles ;  and  adjoining  to 
it  on  the  W.,  on  a  flat  on  the  latter  stream,  lies  the  suburb  of 
St.  Roche.  The  towns  are  connected  by  three  gates;  and 
two  gates,  in  addition,  lead  out  from  the  upper  town  to 
wards  the  plains  of  Abraham.  The  streets  of  Quebec  are, 
as  a  whole,  narrow,  irregular,  and  frequently  steep,  excepting 
in  the  suburbs,  which  are  modern,  and  built  upon  a  more 
regular  plan.  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone  or  brick, 
two  or  three  stories  high,  though  some  wooden  structures 
still  exist ;  and  their  roofs,  generally  of  a  high  pitch,  impart 
ing  a  quaint  and  antique  appearance  to  the  city,  are  mostly 
covered  with  tinned  iron  or  with  shingle.  The  streets  are 
lighted  with  gas;  and  though  the  city  has  hitherto  been  badly 
off  for  water,  the  new  works  in  progress  of  construction  (1853) 
for  bringing  in  that  necessary  of  life  from  Lake  St.  Charles, 
will  soon  afford  a  plentiful  supply.  The  lower  town  is  the 
great  seat  of  business.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  are  lined 
with  warehouses,  and  with  wharfs  jutting  about  200  ft.  out 
into  the  stream,  along  which  the  largest  vessels  can  lie.  The 
basin  of  the  river  immediately  below  the  town  affords  excel 
lent  anchorage  for  ships  of  large  tonnage. 

The  principal  buildings,  in  respect  of  architecture,  are  the 
Parliament  buildings,  an  elegant  and  extensive  stone  struc 
ture,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  an  Ionic  facade, 
and  surmounted  hy  a  lofty  dome,  which  commands  one  of  the 


cathedral,  fronting  the  market-place,  an  irregular  structure, 
with  a  tower,  and  tin-covered  spire,  and  capable  of  accommo 
dating  4000  persons ;  the  Protestant  cathedral,  a  plain  Ro 
man  building,  with  a  lofty  spire  ;  the  Scotch  Free  church,  a 
small  but  tasteful  Gothic  building,  with  an  elegant  spire : — 
these  four  buildings  occupying  some  of  the  most  elevated 
positions  of  the  town,  form  very  conspicuous  objects,  and  are 
visible  from  a  great  distance.  Other  important  structures 
and  institutions  are  the  Hotel  Dieu  nunnery  and  hospital, 
founded  in  1636;  the  Ursuline  convent,  an  extensive  estab 
lishment  for  the  education  of  females,  founded  in  1641;  the 
French  college,  or  II.  Catholic  seminary,  with  chairs  of  theo 
logy,  rhetoric,  and  mathematics,  moral  and  natural  philoso 
phy,  &c.;  the  general,  and  the  marine  hospitals,  the 
exchange,  public  library,  museum  of  the  literary 
and  historical  society,  and  the  Jesuit  barracks,  for 
merly  the  Jesuit  college.  On  the  plains  of  Abra 
ham,  a  column  40  ft.  high  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wolfe  ;  and  in  the  upper  town  si 
handsome  obelisk,  on  a  granite  pedestal,  of  a  total 
height  of  65  ft.,  has  been  erected  to  the  joint  me 
mory  of  both  the  commanders,  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm,  who  fell  at  the  taking  of  Quebec. 

Though  comparatively  few  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  manufactures,  Quebec  has  soap  and 
candle  works,  tanneries,  extensive  breweries  and 
distilleries  ;  at  the  building-yards  also,  many  large 
vessels  are  annually  built  and  fitted  out.  Quebec 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Canadian  winter  trade.  As 
the  rafts  come  down  the  river  they  are  collected 
into  what  are  called  coves,  and  secured  by  booms 
moored  along  the  banks,  the  timber  being  partly 
afloat,  partly  aground,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  tides.  These  coves  extend  almost  continu 
ously  along  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for 
a  distance  of  six  miles  above  the  town,  and  there, 
at  certain  seasons,  may  be  seen  a  mass  of  logs  of 
timber  nearly  6  m.  in  length,  and  of  a  breadth 
varying  from  150  to  200  yards  There  are  also 
extensive  timber  and  deal-sawing  establishments 
near  the  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  Law 
rence.  The  sums  expended  in  timber  and  saw-mills 
in  the  vicinity  have  been  estimated  at  £1,200,000  ; 
and  in  1846,  the  arrivals  from  the  interior  were  of 
white  pine,  24,705,287  ft. ;  red  pine,  5,270,600  ft. ; 
pine  deals,  1,316,401  pieces  ;  spruce  deals,  916,933 
pieces;  oak,  2,756,754  ft.;  elm,  2,472,303  ft; 
ash,  250,432  ft. ;  birch,  241,683  ft. ;  and  tamarack, 
593,584  ft.  The  other  important  exports  are  fish 
and  fish-oil,  ashes,  grain,  &c.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  in  1848,  was  £1,115,619;  that  of  the 
imports,  £514,393.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly 
of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  manufactures;  iron,  steel, 
and  hardware;  hats,  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel; 
stationery,  glass,  earthenware,  fishing-tackle,  painters'  colours, 
&c.  Another  very  important  import,  on  which,  of  course,  no 
value  can  be  put,  is  that  of  emigrants.  The  following  table 
showing  the  number  of  sea-borne  vessels  that  have  arrived 
at  Quebec  in  1846  to  1851,  their  tonnage,  and  number  of 
passengers,  will  give  a  good  notion  of  the  extent  of  this 
branch  of  trade  : — 


Vessels 


18  1C 
1817 

1848 


1850 
1851 


.  Tonnage. 

H38     ..........  573,104- 

1179  .  .  .  474,545 

'."  1044  ............  426,%8 

...  1064  ............  431,953 

...   1079  ............  434,294 

1185  ............  505,034 


Pusenge 


97,583 

'".'".'.  88,494 
'.'.'.'".'.  4li899 
Quebec  was  founded  in  1608,  by  Champlain,  geographer 


to  the  king  of  France, 


, 
on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village  called 


Stadacona.  It  was  fortified  in  1690,  and  remained  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  French  till  1759,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  in  consequence  of  Wolfe's  famous  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham.  At  that  time  the  population  was 
estimated  at  8000  to  9000.  The  only  serious  attempt  maae 


upon  it  since  the  British  possession 


was  formally  ratihed  in 


1763,  was  by  the    American  revolutionists    in  177  o. 
1845,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  was  visited  with  two 
hich  destroyed  about  1600  houses  includ- 


calamitous  fires,  w 


anu  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome,  which  commands  one  01  tn  )    camnmuus  u.cs,  *»        "7  ay  ^  ~V'    „„.}  rpmiered  nearly 
most  magnificent  prospects    in  America ;    the  R.    Catholic    ing  the   entire  suburb  of  St.  Roche,  and  r 
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a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  houseless.  The  winter 
in  Quebec  is  as  severe  as  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  and  the 
summer  is  as  warm  as  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
are  mostly  of  French  descent;  the  French  language  is  that 
chiefly  used,  and  the  large  majority  profess  the  R.  Catholic 
religion.  Pop.  (1852),  42,052.  (Mackay's  Canada  Guide. 
Private  information.) 

QUEBKQBO,  or  CABROBO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov. 
Pernambuco,  1.  bank  Suo-Francisco,  275  m.  W.N.W.  Porto- 
Seguro ;  with  a  church.  It  raises  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  and 
exports  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Pop.  2000. 

QUEDA,  Malay  peninsula.     See  KEUDAII. 

QUEDGELEY,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1453 ac.  P.  401. 

QUEDLINBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  S.W. 
Magdeburg,  on  the  Bode.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  new 
towns.  It  is  walled,  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  10 
gates ;  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  a  dull,  uninteresting  place. 
It  contains  seven  Protestant  churches,  of  which  the  Markt- 
kircho,  built  in  the  old  German  style,  and  the  St.  Servatii- 


0.  Danish  Scenery. 


kirche,  are  the  most  curious  and  handsome  ;  a  townhouse, 
gymnasium,  a  poorhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  several  hospi 
tals.  On  an  eminence  above  the  town  is  an  old  castle,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Abbesses  of  Quedlinburg,  who,  as  prin 


cesses  of  the  Empire,  had  a 
bench  of  Rhenish  bishops. 


ote  in  the  Diet,  and  a  seat  on  the 
One  of  them  was  the  mother  of 


the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  and  mistress  of  the  king  of 
Saxony.  It  manufactures  woollen  and  linen  goods,  mats, 
leather,  matches,  soap,  tin  articles,  paper,  oil,  vinegar,  and 
cider  ;  and  has  beet-root  sugar-works,  and  numerous  mills  and 
distilleries.  The  poet  Klopstock  was  born  here.  P.  14,222. 

QUEEN,  two  pars.  England,  Somerset:  —  1,  (-CameTj  ; 
2498  ac.  Pop.  772.—  2,  (Charlton)  ;  955  ac.  Pop.  177. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS.  See  CHARLOTTE. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  SOUND,  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  mainland  of  British 
America  on  the  N.,  and  forming  the  commencement  of  a  long 
series  of  inlets  continued  along  the  N.  and  E.  of  that  island. 
Cape  Caution,  its  N.E.  limit,  is  in  lat.  51°  12'  N.  ;  Ion. 
127°  57'  30"  W.  The  navigation  is  dangerous  from  the  Vir 
gin  and  Pearl  Rocks,  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  the  violence 
and  irregularity  of  the  tides. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  FORELAND,  an  isl.  British 
N.  America;  lat.  62°  30'  N.  ;  Ion.  C5°  W. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY,  an  inland  co.,  Ireland,  prov.Lcin- 
ster,  bounded,  N.W.  and  N.  by  King's  co.,  E.  Kildare  and  a 
detached  portion  of  King's  co.,  S.E.  Carlow,  S.  Kilkenny, 
and  S.W.  Tipperary  ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  33  m.  ;  breadth,  27  in.  ; 
area,  6G4  aq.  m.,  or  424,854  ac.,  of  which  342,422  are  arable. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  rising  in  the  N.W.  into  the 
Slieve-Bloom  Mountains,  whose  highest  summit,  Ardesin,  is 
1734  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the  S.E.,  are  the  Dysart  Hills, 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  isolated  eminences.  The  first 
are  composed  principally  of  sandstone,  and  a  part  of  the 
second  of  the  anthracite  coal-measures,  which  are  largely 
developed  in  the  S.,  and  extensively  worked.  Iron,  copper, 
and  manganese  are  found,  but  not  worked.  Limestone  abounds, 


and  in  a  few  places  marble  is  obtained.  The  soil  is  for  tho 
most  part  fertile,  excepting  where  bogs  occur ;  but  these  are 
pretty  numerous  towards  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Nore,  both  of  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Slieve-Bloom  Mountains.  There  is  only 
one  lake  in  the  county,  Lough  Annagh,  and  it  does  not  exceed 
1  m.  in  length.  Agriculture  is  not  generally  in  an  improv 
ing  state ;  drainage,  in  particular,  being  much  wanted.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  here  and  rye,  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.  A  good  deal  of  inferior  cheese  is  made  for  the 
Dublin  market.  The  county  is  divided  into  11  baronies,  and 
53  parishes.  Principal  towns — Mountmellick,  Mountrath, 
and  Maryborough.  It  returns  three  members  to  Parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the  bor.  of  Portarlington. 
Pop.  (1841),  153,930;  (1851),  111,623. 

QUEENBOROUGH,par.Eng.Lei'ster;  1390 ac.  P.536. 
QUEENBOROUGH,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent, 
on  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  2  m.  S.  Sheerness  ;  with  a  church,  and 
an  Independent  chapel ;  inhabitants  employed  in  fishing  and 
oyster-dredging.    Area  of  par.,  500  ac.  P.  772. 
QUEENSFERRY,  two  tns.  Scotland:— 
1,   (South],   A   royal   burgh,   seaport  tn.,  and 
p-ir.,  co.   Linlithgow,  S.  side,  Firth  of  Forth, 
at  a  point  where  the  latter  suddenly  narrows, 
again  to  expand  to  a  width  of  2  m.  to  3  m., 
8J  m.  W.  by  N.  Edinburgh.     The  inhabitants 
are  principally  engaged  in  fisheries,  but  a  con- 
$fe'-":-        siderable  traffic  also  arises  from  the  convey- 
a&ffe-     -       ance  of  passengers  across  the  ferry.     Until  the 
<ttHj!&.  ,•-,'',       erection  of  the  Granton  and  Burntisland  piers, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Gran- 
ton,    and   Edinburgh  and  Northern   railways, 
this  ferry  was   the  most   important   from  the 
metropolis  to  the  N.  of  Scotland.     Pop.  720. 
—2,  (North],  A  vil.,  co.  Fife,  6  m.  S.S.E.  Dun- 
fcrmline,  N.  shore,  Firth  of  Forth,  opposite  S. 
Queensferry.     It  is  frequented  for  summer  and 
sea-bathing  quarters.     Pop.  461. 

QUEENSTOWN,  formerly  COVE,  a  mari 
time  tn.  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  co.  and  9  m. 
S.W.  Cork,  N.  side  of  Cork  harbour;  lat. 
54°  51'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  18'  45"  W. ;  and  on  S.  side, 
Great  Island,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  streets  rise  above  one  another, 
and  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  they  are  wide, 
clean,  and  well  paved;  and  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  mostly  large,  of  stone,  and  well  built.  It  has  a  hand 
some  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  Methodist  meeting-house, 
several  schools,  fever  hospital,  and  a  dispensary;  a  club-room, 
two  reading-rooms,  and  a  large  handsome  market  -  house. 
About  60  years  ago,  Cove  was  a  mere  village,  consisting  of 
a  few  scattered  houses;  its  rapid  increase  has  proceeded  prin 
cipally  from  its  convenient  situation  for  the  shipping  in  Cork 
harbour.  Cove  has  little  trade  and  no  manufactures,  being 
almost  solely  dependent  on  the  military  arid  naval  establish 
ments  in  its  vicinity,  and  on  the  numerous  visitors  attracted 
by  the  singular  beauty  of  the  place,  and  by  its  delightful  cli 
mate.  In  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  visit  to  Cove  in  1849, 
the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  Queenstown.  Pop. 
(1841),  5142:  (1851),  11,428. 

QUEGUAY,  a  river,  Uruguay,  which  falls  into  the  Uru- 
guay,  12  m.  above  Paysandu,  after  a  W.N.W.  course  of 
about  120  m.  Principal  affluent,  the  Quebrocho. 

QUEICH,  a  river,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  rises  in  a  branch 
of  the  Vosges,  flows  E.S.E.  past  Landau;  and  after  a  course 
of  about  35  m.,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  floatable,  joins 
1.  bank  Rhine  at  Gerinersheiin. 

QUEIMADA  ISLES,  two  isls.  Brazil,  prov.  Silo-Paulo; 
lat.  24°  28'  S.;  Ion.  40°  40'  W.  (it.) 

QUEISS,  a  river,  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  rises  N.  side, 
Riesengcbirgc,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  70  m.  W.S.W. 
Breslau,  flows  N.  past  Lauban,  and  joins  1.  bank  Bober, 
6  m.  W.  Sprottau ;  total  course,  70  m. 

QUEL  [anc.  Yuso  and  Suso],  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
prov.  and  30  in.  S.E.  Logrono,  1.  bank  Cidacos,  at  the  foot  of 
a  lofty  precipice  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  castle.  It  has 
a  church,  a  school ;  some  manufactures  of  linen,  an  oil  and  a 
flour  mill,  numerous  distilleries,  and  a  trade  in  brandy,  oil, 
and  wine.  Pop.  1857. 
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QUELIN,  a  city,  China,  cap.  prov.  Quangsee,  on  a 
branch  of  the  West  river,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  prov.;  lat. 
25°  13'  12"  N.;  Ion.  110°  40'  E.  It  is  poorly  built;  has  no 
note- worthy  edifices ;  and  little  trade. 

QUELPAERT,  an  isl.,  N.  Pacific,  about  60  m.  S.S.E. 
Cape  Providence,  the  most  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Corca; 
lat.  33°  29'  40"  N.;  Ion.  126°  53'  4"  E.  It  is  decidedly  vol 
canic,  the  entire  S.  side  being  either  close-grained  gray,  or 
greenish  basalt,  or  a  scoriaceous  tufa.  In  the  centre,  or 
nearly  so,  rises  Mount  Auckland,  the  loftiest  peak,  about 
6544  ft.  high;  when  free  from  clouds,  its  summit  has  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  lip  of  a  small  crater,  but  evidently  long  since 
dormant,  from  the  abundance  of  trees  growing  near  to  its  edge. 
When  viewed  from  the  sea,  the  island  presents  a  pleasing 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  the  N.  and  E.  sides  being  cultivated  to 
the  height  of  about  2000  ft.  All  the  higher  parts  of  the  island 
are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  pines  and  other  northern  trees. 
The  soil  is  very  poor;  the  principal  products  are  wheat,  bar 
ley,  rice,  maize,  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  large  Russian 
radish.  Quelpaert  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  penal  settle 
ments  of  Corea,  which  may  account  for  the  variety  of  races 
observable  among  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for  the  gross 
and  filthy  manners  of  the  people.  The  construction  of  the 
houses  is  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  Loo-Choo;  those  in 
the  cities  are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  which,  they  say,  are 
brought  from  the  continent;  those  of  the  lower  orders  are 
thatched.  They  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls  about  6  ft.  in 
height,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect  inclosure.  The  people  have 
but  few  fishing-vessels,  and  those  are  miserably  constructed ; 
they  frequently  make  use  of  rafts.  The  capital  city  of  Quel 
paert  stands  in  a  broad,  barren  valley,  about  the  centre  of  the 
N.  coast-line,  having  a  conspicuous  flat  eminence  on  its  E. 
side,  and  a  small  river  on  the  W.  The  city  walls  are  appa 
rently  of  European  design,  being  unlike  the  works  of  China 
and  Loo-Choo,  and  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  know 
ledge  in  the  projector  of  the  art  of  defence.  They  are  25  ft. 
high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  whose  longest  side 
is  next  the  sea,  measures  500  yards,  and  contains  seven  bas 
tions,  with  embrasures  throughout,  but  only  a  few  inefficient 
guns.  At  right  angles  with  the  sea,  the  wall-front  measures 
200  yards.  The  main  gates,  which  are  inland  and  seaward, 
are  in  recesses  formed  by  two  of  the  bastions,  with  apparently 
an  additional  gate  on  the  E.  angle.  Along  the  coast  are 
various  small  islets,  some  of  them  well  wooded  ;  but  there  is 
only  one  good  anchorage,  that  on  the  N.  side,  opposite  the 
city.— (Sir  E.  Belcher,  Voy.  Samarcmg.) 

QUELWZ,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas  -  Geraes,  25  m. 
S.S.E.  Ouro-Preto,  3000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  has  several 
streets  ;  but  with  exception  of  the  townhouse,  the  houses  are 
built  of  earth.  Inhabitants  chiefly  miners,  but  some  are  em 
ployed  in  rearing  cattle,  or  cultivating  millet. 

QUENDON,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  643  ac.     Pop.  199. 

QUENINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1630 ac.  P.  369. 

QUENTIN  (Sx.)  [anc.  Augusta  Veromanduorum] ,  a  tn. 
France,  dep.  Aisne,  on  the  top  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Somnie,  87  m.  N.E.  Paris, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  three  suburbs.  The  former  was  once  fortified, 
but  the  ramparts  have  been  thrown  down  and  converted  into 
a  promenade.  The  principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
houses  well  built.  The  buildings  most  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  cathedral  church,  one  of  the  finest,  purest,  and  most 
majestic  Gothic  structures  in  this  part  of  France ;  the  town- 
house,  also  Gothic,  supported  by  eight  pillared  arches,  which 
form  an  arcade,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower;  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacques,  public  library  of  14,000  volumes,  infirmary,  seve 
ral  hospitals,  a  courthouse,  and  theatre.  The  manufactures, 
particularly  of  cotton  and  linen  tissues,  are  very  important ; 
and  the  environs  are  covered  with  extensive  bleachfields. 
The  trade,  in  addition  to  the  staple  manufactures,  is  chiefly 
in  corn  and  fruit,  flax,  liquorice,  and  colonial  produce. 
St.  Quentinhas  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a  commer 
cial  school,  communal  college,  academical  society  of  science, 
and  a  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  being  on  the  frontiers  between  France  and 
the  Low  Countries,  makes  an  important  figure  in  the  wars 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies.  A  battle  was 
fought  under  its  walls  in  1557,  between  the  French  and  the 
Spaniards ;  the  latter,  who  were  greatly  aided  by  a  body  of 
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English  troops,  which  Mary  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  her 
husband,  Philip  II.,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  afterwards 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Pop.  23,218. 

QUENTIN  (Sx.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard,  3  m.  N.E. 
Uze"s  ;  with  manufactures  of  crucibles,  earthenware  ;  brick 
works,  and  an  oil-work.  Pop.  1994. 

QUENU,  an  isl.,  S.  coast,  Chili,  and  N.E.  of  isl.  Chiloe; 
lat.  41°  46'  S. ;  Ion.  73°  10'  W. ;  separated  from  the  island  of 
Calbuco,  on  which  the  town  of  that  name  stands,  by  a  channel 
which  is  |  m.  wide,  and  in  its  centre  has  a  depth  of  2 1  fathoms. 

QUERASCO.     See  CIIERAHCO. 

QUERBACH,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
35  m.  S.W.  Liegnitz.  It  has  manufactures  of  Prussian  blue, 
and  of  articles  of  turnery;  a  bark  and  two  saw  mills;  cobalt 
is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1011. 

QUERCETA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  compart.  Pisa, 
about  2  m.  from  the  sea-coast.  It  has  a  handsome  church, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome,  and  an  image 
which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims ;  and  a  trade  in  oil,  corn, 
and  maize.  Pop.  2455. 

QUERCY  [anc.  Cadurcium],  an  anc.  prov.  France,  now 
included  in  deps.  Lot  and  Tarn-et-Garonne.  It  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Quercy.  Cahors  was  its  capital. 

QUERETARO,  a  dep.  Mexico;  bounded,  N.  by  dep. 
San  Luis  Potosi.  W.  Guanaxuato,  S.W.  Mechoacan,  S. 
and  E.  Mexico,  and  N.E.  Vera  Cruz ;  area,  2444  sq.  m.  It 
forms  part  of  the  central  plateau  of  the  Cordillera,  presenting 
a  very  rugged  surface,  traversed  by  mountain  spurs  and  lofty 
heights,  sometimes  bare  and  sometimes  covered  with  forests, 
and  though  no  single  summit  is  of  remarkable  character,  the 
scenery  is  often  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  Its  rivers 
are  few,  and  almost  all  of  insignificant  dimensions ;  the  only 
two  deserving  of  notice  being  the  Tula  or  Rio-de-Montezuma, 
which  separates  the  state  on  the  E.  from  those  of  Mexico  and 
Vera  Cruz ;  and  the  Eio-Pite,  which  has  cut  a  deep  bed  in 
the  porphyry,  near  San  Juan  del  Rio.  The  most  important 
vegetable  product  is  grain,  which  is  raised  in  large  quantities ; 
and  together  with  cattle,  forms  the  chief  wealth  of  the  state. 
The  minerals,  once  famous,  are  now  comparatively  unimpor 
tant,  though  216  mines  are  still  counted,  including  5  of  gold, 
193  silver,  7  copper,  1  lead,  1  tin,  6  quicksilver,  2  antimony, 
and  1  jaldre.  Manufactures  have  made  considerable  pro 
gress;  and  many  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  are  woven  from 
materials  produced  within  the  state — the  former  from  the 
Lana  de  Chinchorro,  and  the  latter  from  a  species  of  cotton 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  favourite  kind  of  manias, 
shawls,  and  rebozzos.  To  spin  the  cotton,  and  also  in  part  to 
weave  it,  two  factories  have  been  erected,  producing  weekly 
10,000  Ibs.  cotton  twist,  and  400  pieces  cloth.  Queretaro  is 
divided  into  six  districts— Queretaro,  San  Juan  del  Rio,  Ca- 
deyreta,  Santa  Maria  Amealco,  San  Pedro  Tollman,  and 
Jalpam.  Pop.  (1850),  184,161. 

QUERETARO,  a  city,  Mexico,  cap.  above  dep.,  on  a 
plateau,  6365  ft.  above  sea-level,  110  m.  N.W.  Mexico,  on 
the  sides  and  summit  of  several  converging  hills.  It  consists 
of  the  city  proper  and  suburbs,  separated  by  a  small  stream, 
and  presents  an  appearance  at  once  imposing  and  picturesque, 
being  perhaps,  after  Mexico,  the  finest  city  of  the  Confedera 
tion.  It  is  built  with  great  regularity,  all  the  streets  stretch 
ing  at  right  angles  from  three  large  squares.  Many  of  the 
private  buildings  are  not  only  substantial  but  elegant;  and 
among  the  public  edifices,  particular  notice  is  due  to  the 
principal  church,  a  magnificent  and  richly-decorated  structure ; 
and  a  noble  aqueduct,  about  2  m.  long,  spanning  a  plain,  with 
arches  90  ft.  high,  and  by  communicating  with  a  tunnel  in 
the  opposite  hills,  bringing  a  copious  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  a  distance  of  6  m.  Its  manufactures,  though  greatly 
declined,  include  considerable  quantities  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  horse  covers,  articles  in  leather,  cigars,  &c.  Its  trade, 
after  suffering  much  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  govern 
ment,  has  begun  to  revive.  The  peace  between  Mexico  and 
the  U.  States  was  ratified  here,  by  the  Mexican  Congress,  in 
1848.  Pop.  29,702. 

QUERFURT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  18  m.  S.W. 
Halle,  on  the  Quernabach.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls; 
and  has  an  old  castle,  three  churches,  a  superior  burgher 
school,  and  two  hospitals,  provincial  and  city  courts ;  manu 
factures  of  saltpetre  ;  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle  ;  nnd  several 
mills.  Pop.  3637. 
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QUERIMBA  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  isls.,  E.  Africa, 
Mosambique  Channel,  belonging  to  tlie  Portuguese  territory 
of  Mosanibique,  between  Cape  Delgado  and  Pomba  Bay ;  the 
fort,  near  N.  part  of  Querimba  Island,  the  most  S.  of  the  range, 
is  in  lat.  12°  23'42"S.;  Ion.  40°  39'  E.(R.)  The  principal  islands 
are  Amiza,  Vumba,  Zanga,  Miitemo,  Ibo,  and  Querimba  ;  all 
of  them  low,  formed  of  coral,  with  long  flat  reefs  extending 
E.,  and-  having  excellent  harbours  ;  but  only  a  few  of  them 
inhabited.  The  town  of  Ibo,  the  Portuguese  frontier  post  to 
the  N.,  is  well  fortified. 

QUERO,  a  river,  Central  America,  which  rises  in  the 
state  of  Guatemala;  flows  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  above 
50  111.,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

QUERZOLA,  a  vil.  duchy  and  18  m.  S.W.  Modena. 
celebrated  for  the  petroleum  springs  in  its  vicinity. 

QUESADA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  38m.  E. 
Jaen.  It  is  poorly  built;  has  a  church,  a  large  courthouse, 
a  tower,  forming  part  of  an  ancient  fort,  and  now  used  as  a 
prison;  a  school,  an  hospital;  and  manufactures  of  white 
soap ;  .several  oil  and  flour  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil, 
maize,  and  fruit.  Pop.  4503. 

QUESALTENANGO,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  and 
88  m.  W.N.W.  Guatemala,  cap.  dep.  of  its  name.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  capital ;  consists  of  regular  and  paved  streets,  and 
houses  which  are  well,  though  somewhat  fancifully  built ;  and 
has  a  large  and  imposing  church,  with  a  richly-decorated 
front,  a  handsome  cabildo,  and  several  other  substantial  edi 
fices ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wheat,  cacao,  sugar,  and 
woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  about  20,000.' 

QUESALTEPEQUE,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  and 
83  m.  E.N.E.  Guatemala,  dep.  Vera  Paz.  Pop.  about  4000. 
QUESNOY  (LE)  [anc.  Querretum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Nord,  37  m.  S.E.  Lille.  It  is  walled  and  otherwise  fortified  ; 
in  general  well  built;  has  an  interesting  parish  church,  hand 
some  townhouse  and  arsenal ;  manufactures  of  nails,  and 
chicory  ;  breweries,  tanneries,  and  cotton-mills  ;  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  flax,  hemp,  iron,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3106. 

QUESNOY-Suu-DEULE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  7  m. 
N.  Lille,  on  the  Basse  -  Deule  canal ;  with  manufactures  of 
starch,  iron  chains,  nails,  iron  pots,  and  anvils ;  oil-works, 
beet-root  sugar- refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  flour  and 
fulling  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  coal  and  flax.  Pop.  1837. 

QUESTEMBERT,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  14  m. 
E.  Vannes.    It  is  an  old  place,  for  the  most  part  poorly  built; 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a  trade  in  butter.   Pop.  1020. 
QUETHIOCK,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  4531  ac.     P.  777. 
QUETTA,  a  tn.  Ueloochistan.     See  SHAWL. 
QUEVAUCAMPS,    a    vil.   and    com.    Belgium,    prov. 
Ilainaut,   12  in.   \V.  by  N.   Mons;  with  a  chureh,  chapter 
house,  school ;  and  some  woollen  weaving,  but  the  export  of 
black  marble,  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  forms  the  chief  trade. 
Pop.  2237. 

QUEVILLY  (PETIT),  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Seine-Infeii- 
eure,  3  m.  S.W.  Kouen,  near  r.  bank  Seine  ;  with  manufac 
tures  of  chemical  products  and  machines  ;  rope-walks,  a  dye- 
work,  wax-refinery,  blcachfield,  and  several  cotton-mills. 
Pop.  2544. 

QUEZALTENANGO.     See  QUESALTENANOO. 
QUI-Foo,  a  tn.  Anam.     See  PIIU-YEN-TKAN. 
QUI  A.  a  district,  W.  Africa,  between  the  Itokelle  and  Ca- 
ramanca  rivers,  immediately  E.  of  Sierra-Leone ;  and  consist 
ing  of  a  rich  alluvial  flat  of  about  1300  sq.  m.,  on  which  large 
crops  of  maize,  rice,  and  yams  are  raised. 

QUIABON,  commonly  called  CHABON,  a  vil.  Dominican 
Republic,  E.  end,  is).  Ilayti,  about  90  m.  E.  by  N.  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo.  It  is  a  small  place  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream 
of  same  name,  which  is  partially  navigable.  Off  it  is  an  open 
ruad.-tcad,  with  good  anchoring  ground  in  8  to  9  fathoms. 

QUJAIOS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  about  25m.  from 
Coimbra.  Pop.  4500. 

QU 1BDO,  a  tn.  New  Granada.  See  CITAUA. 
QU I BERON,  a  peninsula,  France,  which  projects  S.  from 
dep.  Morbilian  into  the  Bay  of  liiscay  for  about  7  m.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  3  m. ;  and  incloses  a  large  and  well-shel 
tered  bay,  defended  by  batteries  on  the  shore  and  the  fort  of 
Penthievre,  which,  with  the  village  of  Quiberon,  forms  a  for 
tress  of  the  fourth  class. 

QUI  BO,  an  isl.  New  Granada,  S.  coast,  dep.  Vcragua; 
lat.  7°  20'  N.;  Ion.  81°  W  W.;  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 


crescent,  19  in.  long,  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
about  7  m.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  covered  with  dense  forests. 
Wild  animals,  including  deer,  monkeys,  iguanas,  and  venom 
ous  snakes,  abound ;  and  the  surrounding  sea  is  full  of  alli 
gators,  sharks,  and  gigantic  rays.  The  pearl-fishery  was  at 
one  time  valuable,  but  has  long  been  abandoned.  Quibo  was 
in  early  times  an  important  station  of  the  Buccaneers  and 
English  ships  of  war,  from  its  proximity  to  the  principal  field 
of  action  against  the  Spanish  galleons. 

QU1CARA,  or  HICARON,  a  group  of  small  isls.  New 
Granada,  in  the  N.  Pacific,  S.  of  Quibo,  and  near  the  W.  en 
trance  of  Montijo  Bay;  lat.  7°  10'  50"  N. ;  Ion.  81°  46'  18"  W. 
The  whole  group  is  only  about  5  m.  long,  N.  to.  S.  The 
largest  is  irregular  in  its  surface,  and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  hill 
830  ft.  high,  and  is  well  wooded  with  forest-trees. 

QUICHE,  a  market  tn.  Central  America,  state,  and 
25  m.  N.W.  Guatemala.  Pop.  2500. 

QUIDDENHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1126  ac.  P.  109. 
QUIEVRAIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Ilainaut, 
12  m.  W.S.W.  Mons ;  with  a  spacious  church,  a  school ; 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  chicory, 
leather,  oil,  &c.  ;  breweries,  corn-mills,  and  a  salt-refinery. 
Pop.  2241. 

QU1EVY,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  llm.  E.  Cambray, 
with  several  breweries,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  2917. 

QU1L1ANO,  or  QUIGLIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and  near  Savona.  It  consists  of 
mean  houses,  and  narrow  incommodious  streets,  and  has  a 
church  and,  a  Capuchin  convent.  Two  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  be 
tween  the  Anstrians  and  French.  Pop.  3025. 

QU1LLEBCEUF  [Latin,  Gudltbotum],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Eure,  7  m.  N.  Pont-Audemer,  1.  bank  Seine,  10  m.  above 
its  mouth;  lat.  (light)  49°  28'  24"  N.;  Ion.  0°  31'  42"  W.  (R.) 
It  is  in  general  poorly  built ;  but  has  an  excellent  harbour,  in 
which  the  larger  vessels  that  cannot  mount  to  Rouen  usually 
anchor  or  discharge  part  of  their  cargoes ;  manufactures  of 
cotton  hosiery  and  lace ;  a  valuable  fishery ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  timber.  Pop.  1447. 

QUILL  I  MANE,  a  maritime  tn.,  E.  Africa,  Portuguese 
territory  of  Mosambique,  1.  bank  Quillimane  river,  the  most 
N.  arm  of  the  Zambesi,  and  15  m.  from  its  mouth ;  lat. 
17°  51'  48"  S. ;  Ion.  37°  Y  E.  (R.)  It  is  built  on  an  unhealthy 
marsh,  and  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  and  consists  of 
several  substantially  built  brick  houses,  and  numerous  huts. 
built  of  reeds,  and  thatched  with  coarse  grass.  The  only 
public  buildings  are  a  small  church,  and  a  number  of  sheds 
in  a  long  quadrangle,  including  the  custom-house,  barracks, 
and  prison.  Quillimane  is  visited  by  numerous  vessels,  and 
carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  gold  and  ivory.  Pop.  (including 
country  for  a  few  miles  around),  about  15,000. 

QU1LLOTA,  a  tn.  Chili,  prov.  Aconcagua,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  23  m.  N.E.  Valparaiso.  It  was  founded 
in  1726,  and  has  since  suffered  severely  on  different  occasions 
from  earthquakes.  The  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity  are  re 
garded  as  the  richest  in  Chili.  Pop.  8000. 
QUILOA,  a  tn.,  E.  Africa.  &ee  KILWA. 
QU1LON,  a  seaport,  Hindoostan.  See  COULAN. 
QUIMPEK,  or  QUIMI-ER-  COKENTIN  [anc.  Vitgoritum 
Novum],a  tn.  Fiance,  cap.  dep.  Finistere,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Odet  and  Eir,  134  m.  N.W.  Nantes.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town ;  the  former  is  surrounded  with  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  but  the  houses  are  very  poorly  built;  the  latter 
contains  a  number  of  good  mansions,  particularly  along  the 
quay,  which  lines  r.  bank  (Met,  and  forms  a  harbour  accessible 
by  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  principal  public  edifices  arc  the 
cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  15th  century,  with 
a  richly-sculptured  portal  between  two  massive  towers  ;  the 
church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  adjoining  cloister,  both  in  ruins  ; 
the  prefecture,  the  college,  an  extensive  building  which  for 
merly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits;  the  military  hospital,  theatre, 
&c.  Near  the  prefecture  a  rocky  mass  rises  to  the  height  of 
650  ft.,  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  top,  which  is 
:  flat,  has  been  formed  into  an  excellent  promenade.  The 
manufacture?  consist  of  delft  and  earthenware,  leather,  and 
beer.  There  are  also  building-yards.  The  trade  is  impor 
tant,  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  wax,  honey,  butter,  suet, 
dried  and  salt  fish,  iron,  wool,  hemp,  flax,  linen,  horses,  and 
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cattle.      The  fishing  of  sardines  is  extensively  carried  on. 
Quimper  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  has  a  court  of  first  resort 


— From  Potel  La  Brefaigne. 


and  commerce,  a  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  a  dio 
cesan  seminary,  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  com 
munal  college.  Pop.  (1852),  9664. 

QUIMPERLE  [anc.  Kimperlteum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Finistere,  at  the  junction  of  the  Elle  and  Isole,  57  m.  S.E. 
Brest.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  hills ;  has  a  court  of  first 
resort,  agricultural  society,  a  Gothic  church,  an  Ursuline  and 
a  Capuchin  convent,  and  a  communal  college  ;  manufactures 
of  clogs,  several  tanneries,  and  paper-mills ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  leather,  paper,  &c.  Vessels  of  150  tons  ascend 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  discharge  their  cargoes  at  a 
broad  quay  lined  with  warehouses  and  handsome  dwelling- 
houses.  Pop.  3981. 

QUIN,  par.  Ire).  Clare  ;  9352  ac.     Pop.  2547. 

QUINCINETTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  :md  9  m.  N.N.W.  Ivrea  ;  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  two  public  schools.  Pop.  1460. 

QUINCY,  twotns.,  U.  States:—!,  Illinois,  1.  bank  Mis 
sissippi,  170m.  N.W.  St.  Louis.  It  is  laid  out  with  great 
regularity,  well  built,  has  a  spacious  public  square,  four  neat 
churches,  a  courthouse;  various  manufacturing  establish 
ments,  including  saw  and  flour  mills,  and  an  extensive  and 
rapidly  increasing  trade.  The  haven  is  one  of  the  best  steam 
boat  landings  in  the  Mississippi.  Pop.  (1850),  6911.— 2,  Mas 
sachusetts,  on  Braintree  or  Quincy  Bay,  a  branch  of  Boston 
harbour,  and  on  the  Old  Colony  railway,  about  7  m.  S.  by  E. 
Boston.  It  is  well  built  and  well  kept ;  has  a  handsome  stone 
church  ;  a  townhouse,  forming  a  noble  granite  structure ; 
several  academies  and  schools;  manufactures  of  shoes  and 
other  articles  in  leather;  carriages,  harness,  coach  lace,  hats, 
&c.;  but  the  most  important  and  lucrative  employment  is  the 
working  of  the  quarries  which  furnish  the  well-known  Quincy 
granite,  of  which  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  U.  State's 
are  constructed.  The  fisheries  also  are  important,  and  a  con 
siderable  number  of  vessels  are  fitted  out  in  the  building- 
3  ards.  Quincy  numbers  among  its  natives  the  two  presidents, 
John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  father  and  sou.  Pop. 
(1850),  5017. 

QUINDICI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  7  m.  E.  Nola, 
in  a  valley.  Pop.  2410. 

QUIND1U,  a  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  in  the  S.W.  of 
New  Granada,  stretching  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  from  that  of 


Guanacas  to  that  of  Erve,  and  forming  part  of  the  main  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Magdalena  from  those  of  its 
principal  tributary  the  Cauca.  Its  culminating  point,  Tolima 
has  a  height  of  18,179ft. 

QUINGENTOLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
j  Mantua,  6  m.  W.  Revere,  between  r.  bank  Po  and  r.  bank 
!  Secchia.  Pop.  2086. 

QUINHON,  an  excellent  harbour,  E.  coast,  Anam, 
145  m.  S.S.E.  Turon.  It  is  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  safe 
and  commodious,  being  almost  completely  landlocked.  About 
10  m.  from  the  harbour  is  a  town  of  same  name. 

QUINSIGAMOND,  or  LONG  POND,  a  lake,  U.  States, 
Massachusetts,  about  30  m.  W.S.W.  Boston.  It  is  a  beauti 
ful  sheet  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about  4  in.  long 
by  1  m.  broad,  and  in  some  parts  9  ft.  deep.  It  contains  12 
islands.  This  lake  is  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Blackstone  canal. 

QUINTAN  A,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  64  m 
S.E.  Badajoz;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  a  handsome  granary, 
three  schools,  a  church,  and  a  hermitage;  some  weaving  in 
common  linens,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  3236. 

QUINTANAR-nE-i,A-OitDEN,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  Toledo,  63  in.  S.E.  Madrid.  It  has  two  large  squares, 
a  large  and  well-built  townhouse,  a  house  for  the  public 
weights  and  measures,  a  granary,  small  prison,  four  schools, 
and  an  advanced  seminary,  a  church,  and  several  hermitages  ; 
five  soap-works  ;  oil,  flour,  and  chocolate  mills;  brick  and 
tile  kilns;  and  manufactures  of  blankets,  counterpanes,  ropes, 
&c. ;  and  a  much-frequented  market.  Pop.  5656. 

QUINTANAR-DEL-REY,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
Cuenca,  113  m.  S.E.  Madrid,  on  the  Valdomembra.  It  has 
a  townhouse,  prison,  substantial  and  elegant  granary,  two 
schools,  a  church,  and  five  hermitages;  manufactures  of 
augers  of  excellent  quality ;  a  flour  and  several  oil  mills. 
Pop.  2919. 

QUINT  AN  ILL  A,  numerous  small  places,  Spain.  The 
only  one  deserving  of  notice  is  Quintanilla  fie  la  Somoza,  prov. 
and  13  m.  W.  Leon  ;  with  a  church  and  a  school.  P.  1269. 

QUINTIN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cotes-du-Nord,  10  m. 
S.W.  St.  Brieuc,  on  the  Gouet;  with  a  cathedral,  a  townhouse, 
and  a  handsome  chateau,  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle; 
and  manufactures  of  fine  linen,  a  paper-mill,  blast-furnaces; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  linen,  wax,  honey,  calf-skins,  coarse 
hats,  cattle,  &c.  Pop.  3814. 

QUINTIN-SAN-m-MEDiONA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  35  m.  from  Barcelona ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
school ;  manufactures  of  cotton-twist  and  paper ;  several  flour- 
mills,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  1813. 

QUINTO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Tessin,  Val 
Laventina,  22  in.  N.N.W.  Bellinzona.  It  contains  a  large 
and  handsome  church,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  go  into  Italy  in  winter  to  act  as  herds 
and  sellers  of  milk.  Pop.  1863. 

QUINTO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  29  m.  S.E. 
Saragossa,  r.  bank  Ebro ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  schools,  a 
church  built  on  the  top  of  an  eminence  commanding  the  town, 
a  chapel,  and  several  hermitages.  Near  it  are  mineral  baths, 
which  have  long  enjoyed  great  celebrity  for  the  cure  of  rheu 
matic,  syphilitic,  herpetic,  hepatic,  and,  above  all,  calculous 
complaints.  The  season  lasts  from  June  1  till  the  close  of 
September.  From  64°  to  71°  Fall,  is  the  range  of  the  tem 
perature  of  the  water.  Pop.  1373. 

QUINTO,  a  river,  La  Plata,  rises  near  lat.  32°  S.,in  the 
N.  of  prov.  San  Luis  ;  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly 
400  m.,  is  lost  in  a  marshy  lake. 

QUINTO-AL-MAUE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  about  6  m.  E.S.E.  Genoa,  on  a  height  above  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  consists  chiefly  of  villas  and  other  man 
sions  of  substantial  appearance,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Genoa.  Pop.  1564. 

QUINTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Gloucester;  4800  ac. 
Pop.  587.— 2,  Northampton;  1170  ac.  Pop.  133. 

QU1NZANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
20  m.  S.S.W.  Brescia,  in  a  finely-diversified  district  on  the 
Savarona.  It  is  a  handsome,  well-built  place,  with  an  elegant 
church.  Pop.  3932. 

QUIOTEPEC,  or  CERRO  DE  LAS  JUNTAS,  a  vil.  Mexico, 
dep.  and  about  90  in.  N.  Oajaca,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Quiotepec  and  Salado.  On  the  hill  or  cerro  from  which  it 
tikes  its  name,  are  numerous  remains  of  military  works,  ap- 
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parently  intended  to  defend  an  extensive  palace  and  temple, 
whose  massive  ruins  still  crown  its  summit.  The  teocalli, 
which,  like  most  of  the  Aztec  religious  structures,  is  pyrami 
dal,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  remains  discovered  in  Yuca- 
'  tan,  and  seems  to  indicate  a  lower  state  of  art  and  less  refined 
civilization. 

QUIRICO  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  a  little  TV.  Genoa,  1.  bank  Polcevra,  on  the  high  road  to 
Lombardy.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  handsome  church,  and 
a  small  theatre.  Fop.  2568. 

QUIRICO  (SAN)  IN  VAL  D'  ORCIA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tus 
cany,  comp.  Siena,  6  m.  from  Pienza.  It  has  two  churches 
and  a  school.  Pop.  1664. 

QUIRIGUA,  a  ruined  city,  Central  America,  state  Gua 
temala,  on  the  Motagua,  rich  in  monumental  remains. 

QUIRIQUINA,  an  isl.,  S.  America,  off  Chili,  about  lat. 
36°  40'  S. ;  Ion.  73°  10'  W.  It  is  about  3  m.  long  by  1  m. 
broad,  in  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Concepcion,  which 
it  shelters  from  N.  winds. 

QUIRPON,  an  isl.  British  N.  America,  ai  the  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Belleisle;  lat.  (N.  point)  51°  38'  N. ,  Ion. 
55°  24'  W.  (R.) 

QUISTELLO,a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
18  m.  S.S.W.  Mantua,  r.  bank  Secchia.  A  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  here  in  1734  between  the  Imperialists  and  the 
French,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Pop.  8979. 

QUITEVE,  a  tn.,  E.  Africa,  on  the  Sofala,  a  few  miles 
above  the  town  of  that  name;  lat.  20°  S. ;  Ion.  32°  30'  E. 
The  district,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  possesses  much  gold, 
though  not  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the  natives,  who  do  not 
understand  the  art  of  working  it,  barter  it  in  its  natural  state 
to  the  Portugese.  Topazes  and  rubies  are  also  found.  The 
other  products  are  various  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  gum, 
pitch,  timber,  and  salt. 


QUITO,  the  cap.  city  of  Ecuador,  in  a  ravine  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha,  9540  ft.  above  the  sen, 
150  m.  N.N.E.  Guayaquil.  Its  streets,  with  exception  of  four 
which  meet  in  the  large  central  square,  are  narrow,  uneven, 
badly  paved,  and  extremely  dirty;  and  the  houses,  built  for  tho 
most  part  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves 
of  the  maguey,  or  chagarquero  (Agave  Americana],  possess 
no  architectural  merit.  The  more  important  public  buildings 
and  establishments  are  the  cathedral,  more  remarkable  for  its 
plainness  than  the  richness  of  its  decorations ;  several  other 
churches  and  convents;  the  townhousc,  courthouse,  presi 
dent's  palace,  two  colleges,  one  of  them  occupying  part  of  the 
extensive  and  handsome  buildings  of  the  old  Jesuit  college, 
but  both  under  very  indifferent  management ;  the  episcopal 
palace,  orphan  asylum,  and  hospital.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  which,  though 
coarse,  are  substantial  and  in  considerable  demand ;  lace, 
hosiery,  and  confectionary,  the  last  in  high  repute ;  and  the 
trade  in  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  sent  to  Guaya 
quil  in  exchange  for  indigo,  iron,  and  steel,  and  to  Peru,  in 
exchange  for  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  different  rnetals,  is  very 
extensive.  The  imports  from  abroad  include  all  kinds  of 
European  tissues  and  hardware.  The  weekly  markets  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  among  which  cheese, 
eaten  in  excess  at  all  meals  and  by  all  classes,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  item.  Quito  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1534,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  by  Charles  V.  in  1541.  It 
has  repeatedly  suffered  much  from  earthquakes.  Pop.,  vari 
ously  estimated,  from  50,000  to  70,000. 

QUITTA,  or  PRINCE'S  TOWN,  formerly  a  Danish,  now  n 
British  fort  and  town,  N.  Guinea  Slave  coast,  87  m.  E.N.E. 
Accrah ;  lat.  5°  55'  6"  N. ;  Ion.  0°  59'  45"  E.  (R.)  Pop.  5000. 

QUIVOX  (ST.),  par.  Scot.  Ayr;  5000  ac.     Pop.  7147. 

QUORRA,  river,  Africa.     See  NIGER. 


RAAB  [Latin,  Aralu],  a  river,  Austria,  rises  near  Passail. 
circle  Griitz  in  Styria ;  flows  first  S.E.,  enters  Hungary,  turns 
N.E.  passing  the  towns  of  Kormond,  Marczalto,  and  at  Kaab 
joins  r.  bank  Danube ;  total  course,  about  170  m. ;  chief 
affluents,  r.  the  Marczal,  and  1.  the  Feistritz,  Pinka,  Penarth, 
Guns,  Little  Kaab,  and  Leytha. 

RAAB,  or  NAGY-GYOR  [Latin,  Ardbond],  a  tn.  Hungary, 
cap.  co.  of  its  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  llaab  and  Kab- 
nitz  with  the  Danube,  67  m.  W.N.W.  Buda.  It  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  almost  surrounded  by  three  rivers,  and  is  thus 
advantageously  situated  both  for  defence  and  commerce.  It 
consists  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  town.  The  former  is  well 
fortified  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  is  separated  by  a  glacis 
from  the  latter,  which  is  properly  only  a  suburb.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  well  built.  The  houses  are  generally  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  are  handsome.  The  greatest  disadvantages  of 
the  place  are  a  scarcity  of  good  water,  and  a  paucity  of  fuel. 
It  contains  three  churches,  a  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  11. 
Catholic ;  an  episcopal  palace,  diocesan  seminary,  two  mon- 
asteries,  a  royal  academy,  archygymnasium,  a  principal  and 
several  other  schools;  and  lias  manufactures  of  cutlery,  includ 
ing  swords ;  and  tobacco-factories,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
Kaab  was  a  place  of  some  importance  under  the  Komans,  and 
makes  a  figure  both  in  the  early  wars  of  Hungary,  and  those  of 
still  more  modern  times.  A  great  many  Koman  coins  have  been 

found  here.  Pop.  18,000. The  COUNTY,  area,  401  geo. 

sq.  m.,  is  almost  level  throughout,  and  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  fertile  soil,  though  not  without  the  occasional  occur 
rence  of  bogs  and  morasses,  and  some  tracts  of  barren  sand. 
The  principal  river  is  the  Danube-two  arms  of  which  traverse 
the  N.  portion  of  this  county,  and  form  the  island  of  Schiitt  or 
Szigelkoz,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  it.  All  kinds 
of  corn  are  grown  in  abundance  ;  also  garden-crops,  fruit,  and 
flax.  Good  wine  and  a  little  silk  are  produced.  The  trade  on 
the  Danube  is  very  active.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mag 
yars,  and  belong  to  the  K.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  113,300. 


RAALTE,  a  vil.  Holland,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  prov. 
Overijssel,  9  m.  S.E.  Zwolle;  with  two  churches,  a  school, 
and  a  weekly  cattle  market.  Pop.  463. 

RAAMSDONK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  10m. 
N.N.E.  Breda;  with  two  churches,  a  convenient  communal 
house,  and  a  school.  It  was  one  of  twenty-seven  villages 
which  were  totally  swept  away  by  a  flood,  Nov.  18,  1421. 
Pop.  1009. 

RAASAY,  an  isl.,  Scotland.     See  RASAY. 

RAASZE.a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  11  m.  S.W. 
Troppau,  on  the  Mora.  Inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  cul 
tivating  flax,  spinning  it,  and  dealing  in  yarn.  Pop.  1820. 

RABASTENS,a  tn.  France,  dep.  Hautes-Pyre'n(<es,  25  m. 
E.N.E.  Alby.  It  is  an  ancient  but  poorly-built  place,  was 
once  walled  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  suffered  much 
during  the  civil  wars,  particularly  from  the  atrocity  of  Mou- 
luc,  who,  in  revenge  for  a  wound  in  the  face  which  obliged 
him  ever  afterwards  to  wear  a  mask,  massacred  its  inhabi 
tants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  threw  60  Protestant 
deputies  headlong  from  a  tower,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes. 
Pop.  3420. 

RABAT,  a  maritime  tn.  Marocco,  prov.  and  100  m.  W. 
Fez,  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buregreb,  and  op 
posite  Sallee.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  flanked  by  nu 
merous  towers,  and  has  a  citadel  and  batteries.  The  streets 
are  steep  and  inconvenient,  but  the  houses  generally  have  a 
respectable  appearance,  and  some  of  them  are  well  built.  It 
has  some  manufactures  and  considerable  trade.  In  Novem 
ber,  1851,  it  was  bombarded  by  a  French  squadron,  under 
Hear-Admiral  Dubourdieu.  P.  2 1 ,000,  including  3000  Jews. 

RABBA,  a  large,  populous,  and  commercial  tn.  Central 
Africa,  1.  bank  Niger;  lat.  9°  13'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  26'  E.  The 
market  is  very  celebrated,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  country ;  it  is  generally  well  supplied  with 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  ivory,  and  a  variety  of  articles,  both  of 
native  and  foreign  manufacture. 
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RABBAH,  or  RABBATH-AMMON.     See  AMMAN. 

RABCSA,  and  RABCSICZA,  two  vils.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Arva,  near  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  22  in.  N.N.E. 
Alsd-  Kubin  ;  with  two  churches,  some  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  articles  in  wood  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (Eabcsa), 
1532;  (Eabcsicza),  1146. 

RABE  (NAGY),a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar, 
N.  Grosswardein  ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  crab-fishery 
in  the  Berettyo.  Pop.  1368. 

RABINAL,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  Guatemala, 
prov.  and  50  m.  S.W.  Vera  Paz,  in  a  mountainous  district 
near  the  sources  of  the  Chiesoi,  a  tributary  of  the  Usumasinta. 
Pop.  about  6500. 

RABISHAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  S.W.  Liegnitz;  with 
a  E.  Catholic  church,  and  a  saw,  oil,  and  other  mills.  P.  1  363. 

RABNABAD,  a  low  sandy  isl.  Hindoostan,  Bay  of  Ben 
gal.  off  the  Sunderbunds,  at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  E.  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel  or  river  of  same  name.  It  is  about  16  m.  long,  by 
6  m.  broad. 

RACALE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  9  m.  S.E.  Galli- 
poli;  with  four  churches,  a  convent,  and  hospital.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1300. 

RACAVAN,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  17,563  ac.     P.  4924. 

RACCANO  EX-VENETO,  and  KX-FERRAKESE,  a  vil.  and 
par.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Polesine,  7  m.  S.S.W.  Eovigo  ; 
with  a  church.  Pop.  1600. 

RACCONIGI,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov. 
and  11  m.  N.E.  Saluzzo,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  1.  bank 
Macra.  It  is  well  built  ;  has  spacious  and  generally  regular 
streets,  lined  by  substantial  and  often  elegant  mansions.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  a  magnificent  royal  castle  with  extensive 
and  well-laid-out  gardens  and  parks.  The  other  public  build 
ings  are  two  parish  and  several  other  churches,  some  of  them 
adorned  with  fine  frescoes  ;  two  monasteries,  a  college,  a 
military  and  other  schools,  an  hospital,  a  mont-de-piete,  and 
several  charitable  institutions.  The  chief  industrial  employ 
ment  is  the  preparation  and  spinning  of  silk.  Pop.  10,102. 

RACHE-TcHURiN,  a  lama  city,  Mongolia,  360  m.  W. 
Pekin,  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  mountain.  It  consists  of  several 
large  edifices,  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  small  houses. 
Three  elegant  and  majestic  Buddhist  temples  rise  in  the  centre 
of  the  establishment.  On  the  avenue  of  the  principal  temple 
is  a  square  tower  of  colossal  proportions,  and  on  the  four 
angles  are  four  monstrous  dragons,  sculptured  in  granite. 
This  place  is  a  favourite  resort  of  devout  pilgrims.  —  (Hue.) 

RACHECOURT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxem 
burg,  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  5  in.  S.S.W.  Arlon.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  employed  in  agriculture.  P.  1185. 

RACINE,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Eoot,  near 
its  mouth  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  Green  Bay,  Milwaukie, 
and  Chicago  railway,  73  m.  E.S.E.  Madison.  It  has  an  Epis 
copal  college,  a  courthouse,  jail,  and  other  public  buildings  ; 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  5103. 

RACKENFORD,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3938  ac.     P.  473. 

RACKET  RIVER,  U.  States,  New  York,  rises  in  nume 
rous  lakes  and  ponds,  and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  state,  opposite  Cornwall  Island,  Canada,  after 
a  N.  course  of  145  m. 

RACKHEATH,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1980  ac.     P.  281. 

RACKZKEVE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  24  m.  S. 
Pesth,  on  an  island  of  the  same  nnme  formed  by  the  Danube. 
It  has  a  handsome  summer  palace,  built  by  the  celebrated 
Prince  Eugene;  and  some  trade  in  fruit  and  fish.  Pop.  4200. 

RACOON,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Iowa,  about  lat. 
43°  N.,  flows  S.E.  and  joins  r.  bank  Mississippi  on  the  fron 
tiers  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  after  a  course  of  about  250  m. 
Its  chief  affluent  is  the  De  Moyen,  which  joins  it  on  the  left. 

RACTON, 

RACZ, 

26m.  N.N.E.  Peterwardein,  on  the  Theiss;  with  two  churches, 
a  synagogue  ;  and  some  trade  in  salt  and  fish.     Pop.  11,132. 

RADA-NEL-CHiAtm,  or  CASTEL-DI-EADA,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Tuscany,  16  m.  N.  Siena;  with  a  church,  convent,  and  old 
castle.  Pop.  2876. 

RADACK  and  RALICK,  two  chains  of  islands,  N.  Pa 
cific,  stretching  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W.  between  lat.  4°  39'  and 
11°  48'  N.;  and  Ion.  166°  and  172°  E.,  and  dividing  Mar 
shall's  Archipelago  into  two  parallel  ranges,  of  which  Iladack 


,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1180  ac.     Pop.  96. 
or  O-BECSE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs, 


is  on  the  E.  and  Ralick  on  the  W.  They  have,  almost  with 
out  exception,  the  usual  coral  character,  and  consist  of  a  nar 
row  belt  or  reef,  unfathomable  on  the  outside,  and  inclosing 
a  more  or  less  shallow  lagoon  within.  Many  of  the  groups 
contain  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees  in  clumps  of  beautiful 
verdure,  and  support  numerous  inhabitants,  who,  though  mere 
savages,  are  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  their  canoes, 
and  their  skill  in  managing  them.  Both  chains  are  very  im 
perfectly  known,  but  their  productions  and  capabilities  seem 
not  to  be  of  much  importance. 

RADAFALVA,  or  EADERSDORF,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co. 
Eisenburg,  on  the  Lapincz,  2  m.  from  Fitrstenfeld;  with  n 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  Pop.  1018. 

RADAUNE,  a  river,  W.  Prussia,  flows  very  circuitously 
E.N.E.,  and  joins  the  Motlau  a  little  above  Danzig,  after  a 
course  of  30  m. 

RADAUTZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  duchy  Bukowina,  r.  bank 
Suczawa,  27  m.  S.  Czernowitz  ;  with  two  churches,  glass 
works,  and  a  valuable  military  breeding-stud.  P.  1900. 

RADBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  2034  ac.     P.  239. 

RADCLIFFE,  a  par.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  on  the 
Irwell,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches,  8  m.  N.N.W. 
Manchester.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  two  villages  of  Had- 
cliffe  and  Eadclifie  Bridge,  and  has  a  church  with  a  low  tower, 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national  and  a  Sunday  school  ;  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  including  calico  prints,  nan 
keens,  fustian,  and  checks  ;  and  several  collieries.  Area  of 
par.,  2466  ac.  Pop.  6028. 

RADCLIVE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1190  ac.     Pop.  387. 

RADDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1505  ac.    P.  120. 

RADEBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  10  m.  N.E.  Dres 
den,  on  the  Eoder  ;  with  a  castle,  manufactures  of  linen  and 
ribbons,  a  calico  printfield,  a  dye-work,  tile-work,  and  several 
mills.  The  poet  Langbein  and  the  botanist  Martius  were  born 
here.  Pop.  2311. 

RADEBURG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  12  m.  N.  Dres 
den,  on  the  Eoder  ;  with  a  castle,  a  walk,  saw,  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  2071. 

RADENIN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  9  m.  S.S.E. 
Tabor;  with  a  castle,  synagogue,  and  potash-refinery.  P.  1013. 

RADFORD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Nottingham. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  two  villages,  one  old,  on  the  Leen;  and  the 
other  new,  and  so  near  Nottingham  as  to  be  properly  one  of 
its  suburbs,  consisting  of  several  modern  and  spacious  streets  ; 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church  with  a  tower,  Independ 
ent,  Baptist,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels, 
extensive  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  bobbin-net,  bleach- 
works,  cotton  and  corn  mills.  Area  of  par.,1000ac.  P.  12,637. 

RADFORD  (SEMELE),  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  2093  ac. 
Pop.  491. 

RADI,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  in  a  mountainous 
district,  4  m.  from  Liebenau  ;  with  a  chapel,  a  paper,  and 
two  flour  mills.  Pop.  1580. 

RAD1CENA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II., 
10  m.  N.E.  Palmi,  in  an  unhealthy  plain,  surrounded  by 
olive  plantations.  Pop.  1850. 

RAD1COFANI,  a  picturesque  tn.  Tuscany,  35  m.  S.E. 
Siena,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  a 
church  and  a  convent.  Pop.  2209. 

RAD1CONDALI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  20  m.  W. 
Siena  ;  with  a  handsome  collegiate  church,  and  a  trade  in 
chestnuts,  timber,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  2126. 

RADIPOLE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1338  ac.     Pop.  609. 

RADKERSBURG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Styria,  circle  and  36  m. 
S.E.  Gratz,  on  an  island  in  the  Mur.  It  is  well  built;  has  a 
suburb  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river;  contains  a  church  and  a 
Capuchin  monastery;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and 
wine.  Pop.  2400. 

RADLEY,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  2994  ac.     Pop.  56. 

RADMANNSDORF,or  EADOLZA,  atn.  Austria,  Illyna, 
30  m.  N.W.  Laybach,  on  a  mountain  near  1.  bank  Save. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  castle;  and  manufactures  of  coarse 


woollens," muslin,  linen,  and  leather.     Pop.  1000. 

RADMAR,   a    vil.   Austria,    Styria,   30 
Briick  ;  with  a  church,  an  old  castle,  a  charitable  endowment ; 


W.N.VV. 


smelting-furnaces,  and  copper-m 


Pop.  1066. 


RADNA,  two  places,  Austria  :—  1,  (or  Jiodna),  A  vil.  Tran 


sylvania,  23 


two  plac 
m.  N.N. 


, 
.N.E.  Bistritz,  on  the  Samosch.     Jt  has 
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Greek  united  church;  and  was  in  early  times  a  place  of  consi 
derable  importance,  but  was'destroyed  on  an  incursion  of  the 
Tartars  in  1242.     Near  it  lead  and  silver  are  worked.     Pop. 
1000.— 2,  A  market  tn.   Hungary,  co.  and  17  m.  E.  by  N. 
•  Arad,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maros.    It  has  two  churches,  a 
Franciscan  monastery  ;  and  some  trade  in  cattle.    Pop.  1384. 
RADNAGE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1352  ac.   Pop.  433. 
RADN1TZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  14m.  N.E.  Pilscn; 
with  a  church,  synagogue,  townhouse,  old  castle,  and  school ; 
and  manufactures   of  linen,  several  mills,   and   a   trade   in 
horses  and  cattle.     Pop.  2218. 

RADNOR,  or  RADNORSHIRE,  an  inland  co.,  S.  Wales, 
bounded,  N.  by  Montgomeryshire  and  Shropshire,  E.  and  S.E. 
Herefordshire,  S.and  S.W.  Brecknockshire, and  W.Cardigan 
shire.  Area,  249,600  ac.,  of  which  about  one-third  is  supposed 
to  be  inclosed,  and  of  this  inclosed  portion  a  fourth  only  is  under 
the  plough.  The  surface  throughout  is  hilly,  in  some  parts  ap 
proaching  to  mountainous,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Forest 
of  Radnor  reaching  an  elevation  of  2163  ft  above  sea-level. 
The  principal  portion  of  Radnorshire  is  composed  of  the 
strata  forming  the  Silurian  system,  but  on  the  W.  and  N.W. 
side  of  the  county,  the  upper  beds  of  the  older  rocks,  com 
posing  the  Cambrian  system,  make  their  appearance.  Sienite 
and  porphyry  occur  in  many  parts ;  and  a  coarse  amygdaloidal 
trap  is  met  with.  A  great  portion  of  the  county  consists  of 
common-land,  bogs,  and  moor-land.  Barley,  oats,  and  pota 
toes  are  the  principal  crops,  chiefly,  however,  for  home  con 
sumption  ;  but  on  good  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  market  towns, 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  are  raised  for  sale.  But  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  farmer  is  on  the  stock  roared  on  the 
pasture-land  and  common-land,  which  not  only  support  large 
numbers  of  sheep,  but,  in  the  more  sheltered  parts,  cattle  of 
all  sorts.  The  cows  are  principally  of  the  Herefordshire  breed. 
The  draught-horse  in  general  use  is  rather  small,  but  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  original  Welsh  ponies  are  still 
bred  in  the  mountains.  Large  quantities  of  butter  are  made. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Radnorshire,  which  were  of  great  ex 
tent,  have  long  since  disappeared.  Manufactures  trifling, 
chiefly  flannel.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  It  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament,  and  one  is  returned  for  New 
Radnor  in  conjunction  with  other  places.  Pop.  24,716. 

RADNOR  (NEW),  a  parl.  bor.,  small  market  tn.,  S. 
Wales,  co.  Radnor.  The  town,  on  a  plain  in  the  vale  of 
Radnor,  60  in.  N.N.W.  Bristol,  has  a  townhall  and  jail,  a  hand 
some  new  church,  and  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel, 
and  several  useful  charities ;  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  burgh  unites  with  Presteigne,  Knighton. 
&c.,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  bor.,  2345. 

RADNOR,  two  pars.  Wales:—!,  (Old),  Radnor;  1 0,069  ac. 
Pop.  1263  —2,  (New) ;  3342  ac.  Pop.  481. 

RADNOTH,  RADNAU,  or  JEHNOT,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  co.  Kokelburg,  on  the  Maros,  44  m.  N.  Hermnnn- 
stadt ;  with  a  handsome  chateau,  and  two  churches.  P.  1706. 
RADOBOJ,a  vil.  Austria,  Croatia,  co.  and  about  30  m. 
from  Warasdin;  with  a  church.  There  is  a  sulphur  mine  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  1169. 

RADOKALA,  or  RIMSKI-KOKSAKOFF,  a  group  of  isls., 
N.  Pacific,  Marshall  Archipelago,  and  extending  about  54  m. 
E.N.E.  to  W.S.W. ;  lat.  11°  8'  20"  and  11°  26'  45"  N.;  Ion. 
166°  26'  30"  and  167°  14'  20"  E.  The  islands  are  principally 
two — a  larger  about  26  m.  long,  trending  N.E.  and  S.W., 
with  an  entrance  to  its  lagoon  on  the  S.;  and  a  less  situated  to 
the  S.  of  it,  and  14  m.  long  by  3  m.  wide.  They  are  both  of 
coral  formation,  scantily  supplied  with  vegetable  productions, 
and  apparently  uninhabited. 

RADOLPSZELL,  a  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  on  the 
Unter-see,  1 1  m.  N.W.  Constance.  It  is  walled;  has  a  church, 
hospital,  manufactures  of  white  and  red  leather,  and  articles 
of  copper  ware.  Pop.  1220. 

RADOM,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  on  flic  Radomka,  56  m. 
S.  Warsaw.  It  is  walled,  defended  by  a  castle;  and  has  a 
court  of  law,  several  public  offices,  two  R.  Catholic  churches, 
a  Piarist  college,  and  gymnasium.  Pop.  (1841),  5845. 

RADOMSK,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  73  in.  S.E.  Kalisch, 
in  a  valley  on  the  Radomka;  with  three  churches,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1841),  2727. 

RADOVITZ,  or  STROUNITZA  :—  1,  A  river,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  rises  near  a  town  of  its  name,  sandjak  Ghiustendil, 
Macedonia;  flows  E.S  E.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Kara-su,  after  a 


course  of  about  75  m. — 2,  A  tn.  on  the  above  river,  cap.  dist. 
f  same  name,  75  m.  N.N.W.  Salonika.  It  consists  of  aboui 
400  houses,  and  has  some  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

RADSTADT,  a  In.  Upper  Austria,  3  m.  S.S.E.  Salzburg. 
1.  bank  Euna.  It  is  walled  ;  has  three  churches,  a  chape), 
monastery,  school,  and  some  trade  in  cattle,  cheese,  and  wood. 
Pop.  2000. 

RADSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1005  ac.     P.  1792. 

RADSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  810  ac.    P.  168. 

RADWAN,  or  RADVANY,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Sohl,  r.  bank  Gran,  2  in.  S.  Neusohl ;  with  two 
handsome  chateaux,  two  churches,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  a  powder,  a  walk,  and  a  polishing  mill.  Pop.  2000. 

RADVVAY,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  1530  ac.     Pop.  344. 

RADWELL,  par.  En<?.  Herts  ;  748  ac.     Pop.  88. 

RADW1NTER,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  3802  ac.     P.  916. 

RADYR,  or  RIIAYADER,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan; 
1530ac.  Pop.  417. 

BADZIVOLOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  circle  and 
18  in.  N.W.  Kremenetz,  near  the  frontiers  of  Galicia,  having 
one  of  the  frontier  custom-houses.  It  carries  on  a  consider 
able  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1850),  7519. 

RADZYN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  74  m.  E.N.E.  Warsaw, 
an  aflluent  of  the  Wieprz;  with  several  churches,  and  much- 
frequented  annual  fairs.      Pop.  1200. 

RAE,  or  ROY  BARELI,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Oude,  48  m. 
S.S.E.  Lucknow,  1.  bank  Sye.  It  has  an  extensive  fort  in  a 
state  of  disrepair,  and  the  town  altogether  is  in  a  decayed  con 
dition,  thougli  at  one  time  the  seat  of  extensive  cloth  manu 
factures.  Poq.  8000. 

RAEFFSKOY,  a  group  of  isls.  Low  Archipelago;  lat. 
16°  43'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  1 1'  W.  They  are  three  in  number,  and 
are  very  small,  only  one  of  them  contains  a  few  inhabitants. 
They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sea-gull  Group  of  Wilkes' 
U.  States  exploring  expedition. 

RAFFLES  BAY,  a  bay,  N.  coast,  Australia,  a  few  miles 
E.  of  Port  Essington,  in  Coburg  Peninsula  ;  lat.  1 1°  10'  S. ; 
Ion.  132°  20'  E. 

RAFFNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Krassova,  on  the  Berzava, 
fi  m.  from  Bogschan.  The  inhabitants  are  Walachians. 
Pop.  2214. 

RAFFORD,  par.  Scot.  Elgin  ;  8  m.  by  5  m.     P.  1020. 

RAF8UND,  a  lake,  Sweden,  Ian  and  26  m.  S.  E.  Oster- 
sund.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape  ;  greatest  length,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  24  in. ;  breadth,  about  9  m.  It  has  a  large  isl., 
a  vil.,  and  par.  of  same  name  on  its  E.  shore,  and  discharges 
itself  at  the  S.E.  into  the  Niurunda. 

RAGATZ,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  30  m.  S. 
by  E.  St.  Gall,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  through  which  the 
Tamina  rushes  in  its  course  to  join  the  Rhine;  and  owes  its 
prosperity  partly  to  its  central  position  at  the  junction  of 
several  important  public  roads,  and  partly,  and  still  more, 
to  the  recent  establishment  of  baths  supplied  from  the  cele 
brated  hot  spring  of  Pfeffers.  Pop.  1337.. 

RAGDALE,  or  WREAKDAT.E,  par.  Eng.  Leicester; 
1980ac.  Pop.  114. 

RAGENDORF,  or  RAJKA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Wiesselburg,  13  in.  S.S.E.  Pressburg ;  with  two  churches 
and  a  synagogue ;  several  mills,  and  numerous  orchards. 
Pop.  3300. 

RAGLAND,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  4083  ac.     Pop.  880. 

RAGNIT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and  33  m. 
N.  Gumbinnen,  1.  bank  Memel.  It  has  several  courts  and 
public  offices,  two  churches,  a  house  of  correction ;  and  a  trade 
in  wood,  cattle,  corn,  and  linseed.  Pop.  2791. 

RAGOL.  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  18m.  from 
Almeria;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school,  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  maize.  Pop.  1217. 

RAGOOGIIUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  15  m. 
from  Tillore.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Pop.  about  4000. 

RAGUIIN,  atn.  Germany,  Anhalt  Dessau,  on  the  Mulde, 
8  m.  S.  Dessau;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  ami 
linen  cloth,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1589. 

RAGUSA  [anc.  Jtausium],  a  seaport  tn.  Austria,  Dal- 
malia,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley  of  Ombla;  lat.  (fort)  42°  38'  51"  N.;  Ion.  18°  7'  E.  (R.) 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions, 
but  possesses  little  strength,  being  completely  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hills.  The  houses  are  strongly  built  of  excel- 
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lent  stone,  many  of  them  with  handsome  balconies.  The 
more  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Cathedral,  the  church  and 
convent  of  the  Franciscans,  the  church  and  convent  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  former  considered  the  finest  building  in  Ragusa, 
and  the  latter  now  used  as  a  military  hospital ;  the  governor's 
palace,  an  ancient  structure  in  the  Florentine  style,  with  fine 
arcades  and  arched  windows;  the  custom-house,  the  Opera 
Pia,  a  kind  of  house  of  refuge  for  young  females ;  and  various 
other  charitable  institutions.  Outside  the  town  are  two  ex 
tensive  suburbs,  in  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  well-supplied 
bazaar,  and  near  it  is  the  Lazzaretto.  The  manufactures,  of 
little  importance,  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and  woollen  goods, 
and  ordinary  and  morocco  leather ;  but  the  trade  with  Italy 
and  the  Levant  is  extensive,  and  has  the  advantage  of  two 
good  harbours.  Ragusa  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence 
of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and 
public  offices.  It  is  of  very  early  origin,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Greeks.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  then  under  that  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  finally 
asserted  its  independence,  which  it  successfully  maintained, 
both  against  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  It  has  repeatedly 
suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  more  especially  that  of  1667, 
by  which  great  part  of  it  was  laid  in  ruins,  Boscovich,  the 
mathematician,  was  born  here,  and  lies  buried  in  the  cathe 
dral.  Pop.  5000. 

RAGUSA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  29  m.  W.S.W.  Syra 
cuse,  r.  bank  river  of  its  name.  It  contains  several  churches 
and  convents,  considerable  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  horses,  and  mules.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hybia  Heraea.  P.  21,466. 
RAHAD,  a  rapid  river,  Abyssinia,  which  enters  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  68  in.  N.  by  W.  Senuaar,  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  140  m.  direct  distance. 

RAH  AN,  two  pars.  Irel.  :— 1,  King's  co.  ;  14,986  ae. 
Pop.  3097.— 2,  Cork;  10,083  ac.  Pop.  1940. 

RAHARA,  par.  Trel.  Roscommon;  5363  ac.     Pop.  753. 
RAHDEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  59  m.  S.S.W. 
Minden.      It  consists  of  several  contiguous  villages,  and  has 
a  Protestant  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  8842. 

RAHDUNPOOR,  a  petty  state  and  tn.  Ilindoostan,  tri 
butary  to  the  Guicowar,  in  N.W.  part  of  prov.  Gujerat, 
and,  with  the  adjacent  territory  of  Pahlunpoor,  occupying  the 
country  between  the  Runn  of  Cutch  on  the  W.,  and  the 
mountains  of  Rajpootana  eastward.  Area,  850  sq.  m.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  lower  course  of  the  Bunnass,  and  some  other 
rivers,  and  is  mostly  level,  arid,  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  jungle,  yet,  on  the  whole,  more  fertile  than  the  tracts  in 
its  vicinity.  Pop.  62,900,  who  are  with  difficulty  kept  in 

subjection  to   the   Baroda  government. The  TOWN,  lat. 

23°  40'  N.;  Ion.  71° 31'  E.,  20  m.  from  the  Runn,  is  inclosed 
by  an  old  brick  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  some  years 
ago  contained  4000  houses.  It  shares  in  the  transit  trade 
between  Marwar  (Joudpoor)  and  Cutch,  and  exports  ghee, 
hides,  and  wheat. 

RAIIELTY,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  4875  ac.     Pop.  976. 
RAHENY,  or  RATHENY,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and 
4£  m.  N.E.  Dublin  ;  a  station  on  the  railway  thence  to  Drog- 
heda.     Area  of  par.,  920  ac.     Pop.  548. 

RAH  ILL,  par.  Irel.  Carlow;  2684  ac.     Pop.  345. 
RAHMANIEH,  a  tn.  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  25J  m. 
S.S.E.  Rosetta. 

RAHOON,  par.  Irel.  Galway;  11,015  ac.     Pop.  6541. 
RAHOVA,  or  OKAVA,  a   tn.    European   Turkey,  Bul 
garia,  r.  bank  Danube,  47  m.  W.  Nikopol.     Pop.  2000. 
RAH  UGH,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath;  4974  ac.     Pop.  837. 
RAHWAY,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  Jersey, 
39  m.  N.E.  Trenton  ;  with  seven  churches,  an  academy,  a 
female  institute;  a  tannery,  a  distillery,  a  paper  factory,  and 
numerous  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills.     Pop.  4000. 

RAI  KoK£,or  RAUKOKO,  one  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  near 
the  centre  of  the  group;  lat.  48°  16'  20"  N.;  Ion.  153°  15'  E. 
It  is  small,  but  hilly,  and  has  a  lofty  peak. 

RA1ATEA  [the  Ulitea  of  Cook],  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  about  130  m.  N.W.  Tahiti;  lat.  16°  50'  S. ;  Ion. 
151°  24'  W.  (R.);  about  40m.  in  circumference,  mountainous, 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  overflowing  with  water  in  nearly 
all  its  forms — cascades,  rivers,  and  swamps.  It  rises  in  the 
centre  to  an  elevation  of  7000  ft.,  and  is  encircled  by  a  coral 
reef  at  the  distance  of  1 J  m.  or  2  in.  from  the  shore.  The  soil  is 


exceedingly  fertile.  The  outside  of  the  native  houses  here  has 
a  cheerful  and  agreeable  appearance,  being  white-limed  and 
plastered,  but  the  inside  is  extremely  filthy.  The  natives, 
though  naturally  an  indolent  people,  have  attempted  some 
ship-building,  and  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  arrow 
root. 

RAICHOOR,  orRACHOOR,  a  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Beja 
poor,  1 10  m.  S.W.  Hyderabad;  lat.  16°  10'  N.;  Ion.  77°  20'  E. 
It  is  a  large  but  irregularly-built  place,  defended  by  an  old 
fort  and  _some  new  works. 

RA1DAH,  a  small  tn.  Arabia,  S.  coast;  lat.  15°  2'  N. ; 
Ion.  50°  30'  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  whose  terri 
tory  extends  35  m.  along  the  coast.  It  exports  frankincense, 
aloes,  ambergris,  and  shark's-fins. 

RAIDROOG,  or  RYDKOOG,  a  tn.  and  hill-fortress,  Hiu- 
doostan,  presid.  Madras,  dist.  and  34  m.  S.  by  W.  Bellary,  on 
the  Mysore  frontier;  lat.  14°  49'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  56'  E.  The 
fortress  stands  on  a  vast  mass  of  granite,  connected  with  other 
rocky  heights.  It  is  reached  by  a  broad  causeway,  which 
has  by  great  labour  been  cut  in  the  precipitous  face  of  the  hill, 
and  passes  through  several  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  forming 
parts  of  a  triple  line  of  fortifications.  About  midway  up  the 
ascent  are  the  remains  of  a  palace,  and  some  temples  to  Rama 
and  Krishna.  A  remarkable  temple  to  the  latter  divinity  is 
amongst  those  in  the  town,  which  covers  a  large  space  of 
ground,  chiefly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  formerly  contained 
3000  houses.  Pop.  700.— (Madras  Almanac,  1840,  &c.) 

RAIGHUR.     SeeliYEonuH. 

RAILSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  904  ac.    Pop.  149. 

RAINE  ISLET,  an  islet  in  the  Great  Barrier  Reef;  lat. 
1 1°  36'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  2'  15"  E.  (R.)  ;  1000  yards  long  by  500 
yards  wide,  and  in  no  part  more  than  20  ft.  above  high-water 
mark.  A  beacon,  the  summit  of  which  is  75  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  has  been  erected  upon  it,  marking  the  best  entrance 
through  the  outer  reef  towards  Torres  Strait. 

RAINFORD,  a  chapelry,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  5^  in. 
N.N.E.  Prescot;  with  a  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  and 
a  school.  Pop.  2333. 

RAINHAM,  five  pars.  England:—!,  Essex;  3312  ac.  P. 
868.— 2,  (East),  Norfolk;  1635  ac.  Pop.  128.— 3,  (South), 
Norfolk;  1040  ac.  Pop.  155.— 4,  (West),  Norfolk;  1370  ac. 
Pop.  391  .—5,  Kent;  3868  ac.  Pop.  1155. 

RAINH1LL,  a  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  2£  m. 
E.S.E.  Prescot;  with  a  cruciform  church,  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  and  a  station  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail 
way.  Pop.  1522. 

RAINY  LAKE,  a  lake,  British  N.  America,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg,  and  forming  part  of  the  boun 
dary  between  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  It  lies  1160  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  about  40  in.  long, 
by  15  m.  broad,  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  small  lakes 
from  the  E.  and  N.E.,  and  empties  itself  by  Rainy  River, 
about  90  in.  long,  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

RAISIN,  a  river,  U.  States,  Michigan,  rises  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  state,  and  after  a  tortuous  E.  course  of  130  m., 
falls  into  Lake  Erie,  2£  m.  below  Monroe.  It  has  a  rapid 
current,  and  affords  extensive  water-power. 

RA1SMES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  3  m.  N.  Valencien 
nes  ;  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-field,  which  bears  its 
name.  It  has  manufactures  of  cast  and  malleable  iron,  nails, 
chains,  &c.,  and  has  also  breweries.  Pop.  3433. 

KAITHBY,  two  pars.  Eiig.  Lincoln  :— 1,  680  ac.  P.  204. 
—2,  (-cum-Maltby)  ;  1930  ac.  Pop.  163. 

RAJAGRIHA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov. 
and  16  m.  S.  Bahar,  on  the  lofty  site  of  an  old  fortress.  Near 
it  are  also  numerous  hot  and  cold  springs,  which  are  the 
objects  of  religious  pilgrimage  with  the  orthodox  Hindoos, 
50,000  persons  sometimes  assembling  at  once. 

RAJAHMUNDRY,  a  dist.  and  tn.,  Ilindoostan,  the  dist. 
being  one  of  the  Northern  Circars  of  the  Madras  presid.,  and 
lying  between  Jat.  16°  20'  and  17°  35'  N.;  and  Ion.  81°  1< 
and  82°  40'  E.  ;  bounded,  N.  by  dist.  Vizagapatam  and  the  ter 
ritories  of  the  Nizam,  W.  and  S.W.  dist.  Maaulipatam,  E.  and 
S.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length,  E.  to  W.,  100  m. ;  breadth, 
80  m.  Area,  6050  sq.  m.  In  its  S.  half,  it  is  intersected  by 
the  river  Godavery,  which  here  forms  a  delta  ;  the  surface  is 
generally  low  and  flat,  but  hilly  in  the  N. ;  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  healthy,  except  near  the  hills,  where  it  is  un 
wholesome  even  to  natives.  About  30  kinds  of  paddy  or 
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rice,  with  grain  and  many  dry  grains,  sugar-cane  in  the  rich 
delta  of  the  Godavery,  betel,,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  raised. 
Cattle  are  small,  but  plentiful,  as  are  sheep  and  goats.  This 
is  the  only  locality  on  the  E.  side  of  India  where  teak  is  met 
with.  Fine  agates  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Godavery.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated,  for  its  woven  fabrics  ;  these  have 
declined  in  quality.  At  Samulcottah,  drills,  &c.,  in  imita 
tion  of  Europ'ean  cloths  arc  successfully  made,  and  carpenters, 
modelk-rs,  &c.,  are  skilful.  Principal  ports — Coringa  and 
Nursapoor,  and  other  towns,  Snmulcottah,  the  chief  military 

post;  and  Peddapoor.  Pop.  887,260. RAJAHMUXDKY,  the 

cap.  tn.,  and  seat  of  principal  court,  is  On  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Godavery,  just  above  its  subdivision  into  two  arms,  40  m. 
from  the  sea,  and  65  m.  N.E.  Masulipatam ;  lat.  16°  59'  N.  ; 
Ion.  81°  54'  E.  It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  consists 
of  a  principal  street  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  many  narrow 
lanes  running  from  it  on  either  side,  the  whole  lined  by  mean 
houses  of  mud  and  tiles,  interspersed  with  some  large  dwell 
ings  .of  ^Zemindars,  who  are  chiefly  Brahmins.  At  its  N.  end,  j  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Rajoo  Lochun,  contains  images  of 
is  the  fort  containing  the  barracks,  hospital,  jail,  and  maga-  j  Garuru,  Kunimaun,  and  Jagath  Pal,  the  rajah  who  is  said  to 
zine,  and  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  a  native  regiment.  |  have  constructed  the  temple  ;  shrines,  and  mythological  sculp- 
Mahometans  are  few,  and  poor  in  both  the  town  and  district,  I  tures.  On  a  rocky  island  at  the  junction  of  the  streams,  is 
but  here  are  numerous  mosques,  attesting  their  former  wealth  j  another  temple  dedicated  to  Mahade 
and  numbers.  Pop.  somewhat  under  20,000. 


row  foot-path  cut  through  the  rock,  and  secured  by  gates. 
Though  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  provisions  suffi 
cient  for  a  year,  when  besieged  by  the  British  in  1818,  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  garrison  as  soon  as  the  mortar-batteries 
opened,  and  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

RAJECZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Trentschin,  near  the  Zilinka,  34  m.  N.W.  Neusohl ;  with  a 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  horse  cloths,  a 
tannery,  and  paper-mill.  Pop.  2619. 

RAJGHUR: — 1,  A  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Agra,  in  a 
hilly  district.  It  is  both  large  and  strongly  fortified. — 2,  A 
tn.,  prov.  Mai wah, 85  m.  N.E.  Oojein. — 3,  A  small  tn.,  N.  Hin 
doostan,  more  than  7000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  lat.  30°  49'  N. ; 
Ion.  77°  28'  E. 

RAJODE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov..  Malwah,  46  in.  W.  by 
S.  Oojein;  lat.  23°  3'  N.;  Ion.  75°  9'  E. 

RAJOO,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gundwana,  r.  bank 
Mahanuddy,  where  it  receives  the  Pyri,  27  m.  S.  Ryepoor ; 


RAJAMAHAL,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  on  the 


Ganges,  68  m.  W.N.W.  Moorshedabad. 


RAJOORA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bombay,  Gujerat 
peninsula,    53    m.   N.E.  the    promontory    of    Diu  Head  ; 


RUINS  OF  THE   KAJAH'i,  PALACK,  EAJAMAHAt. 
From  an  original  Drawing  by  Captain  Smith,  44th  Regiment 

position  early  raised  it  to  importance,  and  it  was  long  the 
acknowledged  capital  of  the  Bengal  and  Bahar  provinces.  The 
removal  of  the  British  courts  of  justice  to  Bhaugulpore  has 
seriously  affected  its  prosperity,  and  caused  it  to  assume  a  dull 
and  deserted  appearance,  but  it  is  still  a  large  town,  with  no 
fewer  than  12  market- places,  the  remains  of  a  splendid  palace, 
and  an  important  transit  trade.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

RAJANAGUR:— 1,  A  small  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ben- 
pal,  on  the  Ganges,  dist.  and  23  m.  S.  by  W.  Dacca. — 2,  A 
vil.  Hindoostan,  in  the  N.  Circars,  11  m.  N.E.  Rajahmundry. 
It  is  well  built,  and  contains  two  temples. 

RAJANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov,  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  6  m. 
N.W.  Sulmona ;  with  two  convents,  and  an  ancient  aqueduct, 
partly  carried  through  the  solid  rock.  Pop.  1550. 

RAJAPULPETTA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  GO  in. 
S.  Hyderabad;  lat.  16°  27'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  37'  E. 

RAJAWUR,  RAJAUKI,  or  RAJOUK,  a  tn.  in  the  N.  of  the 
Punjab,  cap.  of  a  petty  rajaliship  of  same  name,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Chenaub,  CO  m.  S.S.W.  Serinagur,  2800ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  consists  partly  of  brick  houses,  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  classes,  but  more  generally  of  mud  huts,  strength 
ened  with  frames  of  timber.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en 
gaged  in  the  culture  of  maize  and  rice.  The  latter  crop,  by 
keeping  the  ground  always  flooded,  makes  the  district  very 
unhealthy,  and  both  goitre  and  leprosy  are  common. 

RAJDEER,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Candeish,  strongly 
situated  on  a  precipitous  mountain,  only  accessible  by  a  nar- 


Its  advantageous  |  lat.  21°  2'  N.;  Ion.  71°  40'  E. 

RAJPEPLA,  a  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Gu 
jerat,  cap.  dist.  of  same  name,  34  m.  E.  Baroach, 
on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  country.  It  is  inhabited  by  Bheels. 

- -t-:  The  DISTRICT.  100  m.  long,  by  45  m.  to 

60  m.  broad,  though  generally  rugged  and  moun 
tainous,  has  some  fertile  tracts  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nerbudda,  and  is  said  to  have  at  one  time 
supported  500  towns  and  villages.  It  has  valuable 
carnelian  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ruttunpoor. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  particularly  destruc 
tive  to  strangers ;  and  the  water  is  stated  to  be 
detestable. 

RAJPOOR,  two  places,  Hindoostan :— 1,  A 
tn.,  prov.  Bejapoor,  dist.  Concan,  96  m.  N.N.W. 
Goa. — 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Malwah,  18  m.  from  Kook- 

RAJPOOTANA,  a  large  prov.  India,  in  the 
W.  part  of  Hindoostan  proper,  extending  from  the 
Jumna  and  Chumbul  rivers,  W.  to  Scinde  and 
Bahawulpoor,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of 
the  Indian  desert.  Its  main  characteristics  have 
been  described  under  the  article  AJMEER,  which 
name  it  also  bears.  It  is  subdivided  into  the  follow 
ing  states,  which  are  subsidiary  to  the  British,  and 
comprised  under  six  political  agencies  : — 


«—    I  *r."n 

Top. 

Statt..     . 

Area  in 
eq.  m. 

Top. 

Odeypoor  
Joudpoor  
Jeypoor  

11,614 

35,672 
15,251 

1,161,400 
1,783,1)00 
1,891,124 

Touk  &  de-> 
pendencies,  j 
Kotah  

1,804 
4,339 

182,672 
433,900 

Bibanera  

17,676 

539,250 

.Ilialluwur  

2,200 

220,000 

JeMnlmere  .... 

12,252 

74,400 

Boondee  

2,291 

2211.100 

Alwur  

8,573 

280,000 

I'ertiibgurh  . 

1,457 

115,700 

Rlmrtpoor  
Kisliengurh.... 
Kcrowlee  

1,978 
724 

1,878 

600,000 
70,952 
187,800 

I)oo(ii;crpoor  .. 
Seroliee  

1,000 
1,440 
3,024 

100,000 
144,000 
151,200 

Totiil  

100,618 

6,588,026 

17,615 

1,006,572 

Ci-and  Total Area,  118,23,5  tq  m.      Pop.  8,195,01)8 


— (Trigonom.  /Survey  of  India.) 

RAJSIIAIIYE,adist.  Hindoostan, presid.  and  prov.  Ben 
gal,  chiefly  between  lat.  24°  and  25°  N. ;  Ion.  88°  30'  and  90°  E., 
bounded,  S.  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  which  sepa 
rates  it  from  the  dists.  Moorshedabad,  Jessore,  and  Fureed- 
poor,  E.  Mymunsingh  ;  N.  Rungpoor  and  Dinagepoor ;  and 
W.  Maldah.  Area,  2084  sq.  m.  In  the  W.  and  N.,  the 
country  is  hilly,  and  overrun  with  grass-jungle  ;  elsewhere 
the  surface  is  flat ;  contains  several  extensive  lakes,  and  is 
intersected  by  many  arms  and  affluents  of  the  Ganges. 
Half  of  it  is  under  rice-cultivation;  the  rest  is  principally 
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divided  between  indigo  and  mulberry  plantations  in  the  pro 
portion  of  two  to  one.  The  rice  and  tobacco  raised  are  often 
insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Here  are  no  compact 
villages  or  towns,  forts,  or  very  substantial  edifices,  the  dwell 
ings  being  mostly  scattered  separately  over  the  country. 
Batileali,  the  capital,  and  Nattore,  are  the  principal  places. 
Pop.  671,000,  mostly  Hindoos.— (Trigon.  Survey  of  India; 
Henr/al  Gazetteer.} 

RAKAS-TAL,  lake,  Tibet.     See  RAVANA-HUADA. 
RAKAY,  a  vil.   U.  States,  New  Jersey,  on  a  river  of  j 
same  name,   and  on  the  New  Jersey  railway,  35  m.   N.E. 
Trenton,  in  a  well-cultivated  district;  with  seven  churches, 
an  academy,  and  some  manufactures.    Pop.  (township),  3306. 
RAKNEE,  a  vil.  Afghanistan,  40  m.  W.  Dera  Ghazee 
Khan,  on  the  road  to  Kandahar,  where  the  Sangad  pass  inter 
sects  the  Sakhee  Sarwar  pass.     It  is  a  small  place,  of  about 
40  huts,  lying  on  a  stream.     A  road  practicable  for  wheel- 
carriages  leads  from  Raknee  to  Kandahar. 

RAKOCZ  (NAGY-),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Ugocz,  in  a  well-wooded  district,  about  9  m.  from  Nagy- 
Szollos.  It  has  two  Greek  churches,  a  trade  in  timber,  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  1098. 

RAKOMAZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Szabolcz,  on  the  Theiss, 
in  a  fertile  district  about  2  m.  from  Tokay.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2796. 

RAKON1TZ,  or  RAKOWXJK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  of 
same  name,  in  a  valley  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  the  W., 
on  the  Golde  or  Gelden,  28  m.  W.  Prague.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  in  tolerable  preservation; 
is  entered  by  four  gates,  each  of  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
tower ;  has  a  handsome  market-place ;  three  churches,  a  syna 
gogue,  high  school,  hospital ;  and  manufactures  of  soda,  glass, 
and  earthenware,  and  extensive  iron-works.  Pop.  2646.- — 
The  CIRCLE,  area,  746  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
Moldau,  Eger,  and  Mies  ;  is  well  wooded,  produces  good  crops 
of  corn  and  hops,  and  has  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  coal. 
Pop.  186,569. 

RAKOS,  or  RAKOSINO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  Beregh,  about  9  m.  from  Munkacs;  with  two  churches. 
Pop.  1415. 

RAKOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Trent- 
schin,  2  m.  from  Csacza;  with  a  church  and  a  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  2  9?  6. 

RAKOVICZA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Temesvar,  on  the  Theiss,  6  m.  from  Kiszeto  ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1115. 

RAKOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Podolsk,  on  the  Dniester, 
137  m.  S.E.  Kamenetz.  It  is  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Socinians,  who  have  here  agymnasium,  and  had  once  a  print 
ing-press,  at  which  a  number  of  their  heretical  works,  particu 
larly  the  celebrated  Rakow  catechism,  was  published.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

RAKSA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Szathmar, 
12  m.  from  Aranyos-Megyes;  with  a  Greek  non-united 
church.  Pop.  1258. 

RAKW1TZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Hradisch, 
12  m.  from  Czeitsch.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  a  mill. 
Pop.  1048. 

RAKWITZ,  or  RAKONIEWICE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and 
32  in.  S.W.  Posen  ;  with  a  church  and  important  corn-mar 
kets.  Pop.  1736. 

RALDING,  a  mountain  peak,  N.  Hindoostan,  in  the 
Himalayas,  1.  bank  Sutlej,  above  Murang ;  lat,  31°  29'  N. ; 
lor,.  78°  22'  E. ;  height,  21,411  ft. 

RALEIGH,  a  city,  U.  States,  cap.  N.  Carolina,  135  m. 
S.S.W.  Richmond  in  Virginia;  lat.  35°  47'  N. ;  Ion.78°48'  W., 
on  the  N.  Carolina  central  railway.      It  is  regularly  and 
neatly  laid  out,  containing  a  large  and  four  smaller  squares  ; 
and  has  a  state-house,  a  massive  granite  structure  after  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  100  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  sur 
rounded  by  massive  columns  of  granite,  5J  ft.  diameter,  and 
30  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  dome  ;  a  court 
house,  jail,    governor's-house,    a    theatre ;    a  market ;    five 
churches,  four  academies,  several  schools,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  two  banks,  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  4518. 
RALICK  ISLANDS,  N.  Pacific.     See  RADACK. 
RALOO,  par.  Irel.  Antrim  ;  6106  ac.     Pop.  1672. 
RAM  HEAD,  a  promontory,  New  S.  Wales,  30  m.  S.W. 
from  Cape,  Howe  ;  lat.  37°  40'  S. ;  Ion.  149°  30'  E. 
VOL.  II. 


RAMA,  or  RAMALA,  a  tn.  Palestine,  26  m.  N.N.W. 
Jerusalem.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  a  spacious 
and  strongly  built  convent,  which  is  kept  in  excellent  repair. 
In  its  vicinity  are  some  ancient  groves  of  olive-trees.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Arimathea.  Pop.  2000. 

RAMALES,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  26  m.  S.E.  Santan- 
der.  Along  with  the  neighbouring  fort  of  Guardamino,  it 
was  obstinately  held  by  Maroto,  the  Carlist  general,  in  1837, 
but  he  was  at  length  forced  to  surrender  to  Espartcro,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Vittoria  for  his  services  on  this  occasion. 
On  evacuating,  the  Carlists  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  re 
mains  still  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  has,  however,  a  church  ami 
a  school.  Pop.  805. 

RAMBAE,  a  tn.  Ecuador.     See  CUENCA. 

RAMBE,  or  GiLLET,one  of  the  Feejee  Islands  ;lat.  16°24' 
i. ;  Ion.  179°  53'  40"  W.     It  is  lofty  and  well  wooded,  with 
many  deep  bights,  one  of  which,  on  the  S.E.  side,  affords  good 
anchorage.     There  is  a  large  settlement  on  its  N.W.  side. 

RAMBERT  (ST.), two  places,  France:— 1,  A tn.,dep.  Ain, 
in  a  narrow  valley,  r.  bank,  Albarine,  22  m.  S.E.  Bourg. 
It  is  the  central  locality  of  an  important  manufacture  of  com 
mon  linen,  and  has  extensive  silk-mills  and  iron-works. 
Near  it,  in  a  branch  of  the  Jura  mountains,  is  the  narrow 
gorge  of  St.  Rambert,  about  12  m.  long.  It  is  a  narrow, 
sinuous  defile,  with  perpendicular  rocks  on  either  side.  The 
stalactites  and  tufa  found  here  in  abundance  are  cut  into  paral 
lelograms,  which  are  used  in  building  walls  and  chimneys. 
Pop.  1239.— 2,  A  tn.,  dep.  Loire,  40  m.  S.S.E.  Montbrison, 
with  a  very  old  and  interesting  parish  church ;  building- 
yards,  at  which  nearly  3000  barges  are  annually  constructed  ; 
and  a  trade  in  wine.  Near  it  are  blast-furnaces  and  other 
iron-works.  Pop.  1465. 

RAMBERV1LL1ERS  [one.  Eemlcrti  Villare],  a  tn. 
France,  dep.  Vosges,  16  m.  N.E.  Epinal.  It  is  well  built, 
and  the  streets  are  kept  clean  by  a  current  of  pure  water ;  but 
though  many  of  its  houses  are  good,  none  of  the  public  offices 
are  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  It  has  a  library  of 
10,000  vols. ;  manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  leather,  delft, 
and  earthen  ware  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  hops,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  in  which  the  kings  of  France 
had  a  house  in  the  9th  century.  It  was  the  capital  of  a 
castellany  of  the  temporal  bishops  of  Metz,  one  of  whom 
surrounded  it  with  palisades  in  1125,  and  another  in  1200 
added  twenty-four  towers  and  walls,  of  which  some  traces  still 
exist.  Pop.  4446. 

RAMBLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  17  m.  S. 
Cordova.  It  is  substantially  built ;  and  has  regular,  paved, 
and  clean  streets,  and  a  large  and  several  small  squares,  a 
townhouse,  a  granary,  house  of  refuge,  an  asylum  for  poor 
widows,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  superior  and  two  elementary 
schools,  a  parish  church  ;  several  convents,  two  of  them  con 
verted  into  schools  ;  and  several  hermitages.  Although  agri 
culture  is  the  chief  occupation,  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  preparing  chocolate  and  wax,  and  as  carpenters 
and  shoemakers  ;  but,  above  all,  in  the  manufacture  of  water- 
pitchers,  there  being  12  potteries  for  that  description  of 
earthenware.  The  women  are  employed  in  weaving  ordinary 
linens  and  knitting  stockings,  of  which  many  are  exported. 
Pop.  9000. 

RAMBLA  (SAN-JUAN-DE-LA),  a  vil.  and  com.  Canary 
Islands,  on  a  plain  in  the  N.E.  of  the  isl.  Tenerife.  It  contains 
a  parish  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  and 
has  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  flax.  Pop.  1413. 

RAMBOUILLET    [anc.  liamMitum],   a   tn.    France, 
dep.   Seine-et-Oise,  in  a  beautiful  valley  near  the  extensive 
!  forest  of  same  name,  27  m.  S.  W.  Paris.     It  has  good  houses, 
and  regular,  spacious,   well-cleaned  streets,  but  is,  on   the 
whole,  a  dull  place;  remarkable  only  for  its  chateau,  long  the 
'  residence  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  a  fine  park,  in  which  the 
:  first  model  farm  in  France  was  established,  and  for  its  shecp- 
i  fold,  which  was  the  first  depot  of  Merino  sheep  brought  to 
!  France  from  Spain   by  Napoleon.      From  this   flock  have 
1  sprung  the  pure  race,  and  the  mixed  races  of  sheep,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  the  coun 
try.     Pop.  2657. 

RAMDROOG,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Madras,  in  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  43  m.  S.E.  Bellary  ;  lat.  14°  44'  N. ; 
Ion.  77°  31'  E. 

RAME,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  1231  ac.     Pop.  741. 
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KAMfi  HEAD,  a  promontory,  England,  co.  Devon, 
projecting  into  the  channel,  W.  of  Plymouth  Sound ;  lat. 
50°  19'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  13'  W.  (K.) 

HAM  ELTON,  a  tn.  Ireland.     See  RATHMELTOX. 

HAMET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  7  m.  S.W. 
Liege,  on  the  Mouse  ;  with  a  brewery,  three  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1472. 

RAMGA'ON,  a  vil.  llindooslan,  presid.  Bengal,  dist. 
Kumaon,  17  in.  S.  Aluiora,  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  moun- 

BAMGERRY,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Mysore,  48  in. 
N.E.  Seringapatam  ;  inhabitants" chiefly  employed  in  rearing 
cattle  ;  some  lac  is  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  hills  from  a 
tree  called  Jula. 

RAMGHAUT,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  N.  by  E. 
Agra,  r.  bank  Ganges,  which  is  here  fordable  in  the  dry 
season. 

RAMGHAUT,  a  pass  Hindoostan,  leading  from  prov. 
Bcjapoor,  over  the  W.  Ghauts,  to  the  Portuguese  territories 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  of  which  Goa  is  the  capital.  The  ascent 
from  the  E.  to  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  has  a  height  of 
about  2200  ft.,  and  is  marked  out  by  a  small  temple  of  Siva, 
is  very  gradual;  but  the  descent,  on  the  W.  side,  was  at  one 
time  so  sharp  and  steep,  as  to  be  almost  impracticable  for 
loaded  cattle.  It  has,  however,  been  much  improved,  and 
now  descends  in  regular  gradations  by  a 
carriage  road,  which  passes  through  a  con 
tinuous  forest,  but  does  not  present  the 
mural  precipices  and  yawning  chasms  for 
which  the  scenery  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut 
pass  is  celebrated. 

RAMGHUR,  a  dist.  and  tn.  Hindoo 
stan,  the  district  being  the  largest  under 
the  Bengal  presidency,  and  occupying 
most  of  the  S.  part  of  prov.  Bahar  ;  lat. 
22°  to  25°  N.  ;  Ion.  85°  to  87°  E.  It  is 
bounded,  N.  by  dists.  Shahabad,  Bahar. 
and  Bhaugulpore;  E.  Beerbhoom  and 
the  Jungle  Mahals;  S.  Singhboom,  and 
other  territories  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  rajah  of  Berar ;  and  W.  Chota  Nag- 
poor,  a  vast  zcmindary  formerly  included 
within  its  limits.  Area,  8524  sq.  m. 
It  is  a  wild  country,  amongst  the  least 
civilised  in  India,  consisting  mostly  of 
mountains,  or  rocky  hills,  covered  with 
forests  and  jungles,  and  intersected  by 
the  Dummoodah  river,  which  flows  E. 
to  join  the  Ganges  (Hooghly).  The  declivities  are  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  very  fertile  loam  ;  on  the  uplands  pulse 
and  cotton  are  raised;  iron  is  everywhere  plentiful,  and 
coal,  lead,  antimony,  &c.,  are  met  with,  but  few  mines  are 
opened.  Many  of  the  zemindaries  are  of  great  extent.  The 
commercial  transactions  are  insignificant,  though  the  great 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares  passes  through  this  district. 
Except  numerous  old  brick  forts  (now  partially  demolished), 
there  are  few  durable  buildings ;  and  Kamghur  has  been 
distinguished  mainly  for  crime  and  unhealthiness.  The  in 
habitants  are  principally  Hindoos;  Mahometans  make  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Principal  towns — Chittra,  the 
capital  ;  Ramghur,  Ilazarybaugh,  and  Sheregotty.  Pop. 
372,210. —  (Triyon.  Survey  of  India). —  1,  Atn.  in  this  district, 
on  the  Dummoodah  ;  lat.  23°  38"  N. ;  Ion.  85°  43'  E.— 2,  A 
vil.  in  the  British  Himalayan  prov.  Kumaon,  S.  Almora,  in 
a  narrow  valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  cultivated  in  ter 
races  with  great  care  and  industry.  It  consists  of  at  least 
2000  thatched  huts. — (Jacquemont,  Voyaye  dans  V  lade.} 

RAMGUNG  A,  or  KAMA-GANG A,ariver in  N.  Hindoostan. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kumaon,  25m.  N.W.  Almora,  flows 
circuitously  S.E.  through  prov.  Rohilcund,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  300  in.,  joins  1.  bank  Ganges,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Delhi  and  Oude,  not  far  from  Kanoje.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Kosila  and  Daoah  (jarra,  which  both  join  it  on  the  left. 
RAMGUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Orissa,  on  the  Ma 
hanuddy,  10<>  in.  W.  Cuttack  ;  lat.  20"  26'  N. ;  Ion.  84°  26'  E. 
RAM1LLIES -OKFUS,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  near  an  old  Roman  road  on  the  highway  from  Namur 
to  Louvain,  28  in.  S.E.  Brussels.  It  is  famous  for  the 
victory  gained  here  (May  23,  170(i)  by  the  allies  under  the 


Duke  of  Marl  borough  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Vil- 
lerov.  Pop.  735. 

RAMIREZ  (DIEGO)  ISLANDS.     See  DIEQO. 

RAMISSERAM,  or  RAMISEUUM,  an  isl.  and  tn.  near  P. 
extremity  of  Hindoostan,  between  it  and  Ceylon ;  lat.  9°  17'  N  ; 
Ion.  79"  21'  E.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  chain  of  islands  and 
rocks  stretching  from  Ramnad  on  the  mainland,  to  Manaar 
in  Ceylon,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  on  the  S.  from 
Palk's  Strait  on  the  N.  It  is  of  irregular  shape,  11  m.  in 
length,  by  6  in.  in  width,  with  an  additional  narrow  neck  of 
land  on  its  S.E.  side,  12  m.  in  length,  joining  the  sands  called 
Adam's  Bridge.  Its  surface  is  generally  low,  sandy,  and 
interspersed  with  jungle  and  palm-groves  ;  in  its  centre  is  a 
tract  of  fertile  soil,  where  betel,  oil-nuts,  cotton,  and  somo 
grains  are  produced.  It  is  well  watered,  and  contains  seve 
ral  salt  swamps,  which  render  its  inhabitants  liable  to  fevers; 
but  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  cool  atmosphere, 
being  subject  to  the  influence  of  both  monsoons,  and  its 
temperature  during  most  of  the  year  ranging  between  75J 
and  85°  Fall.  At  its  W.  end  is  its  chief  port,  Paumbun, 
opposite  the  Paumbun  Channel,  through  which  efforts  havn 

been  in  progress  to  obtain  a  passage  for  large  ships. The 

TOWN,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  isl.,  contains  some  good  streets, 
nearly  1000  houses,  most  of  which  are  well  built;  and  a 
magnificent  pagoda,  constructed  in  part  of  vast  granite  blocks, 
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possessing  a  tower  100  ft.  high,  and  a  fine  colonnade.  A 
flagged  road,  lined  at  intervals  by  resting-houses  and  pagodas, 
connects  the  town  with  Paumbun.  The  island  being  held 
of  great  sanctity  by  Hindoos,  is  visited  annually  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  Brahmins  and 
wealthy  natives,  and  the  centre  of  an  active  trade.  The 
inhabitants  of  Paumbun  possess  a  considerable  share  in  a 
fleet  of  vessels  carrying  grain,  timber,  oil,  &c.,  between  all 
the  adjacent  coasts,  and  importing  rice,  cotton  cloths,  &c.,  for 
home  consumption.  Pop.  4500,  including  some  Mahometans 
and  native  Christians. — (Statist.  Rep.  on  the,  Madras  Presid.; 
Madras  Almanac,  1841.) 

RAMNAD,  a  tn.  and  large  zcmindary  or  sub-district, 
Hindoostan,  presid.  Madras,  dist.  Madura,  of  which  the 
zcmindary  forms  the  S.E.  portion,  comprising  a  long  tongue 

of  land  projecting  toward  Ramisseram  and  Ceylon. The 

TOWN,  lat.  9°  13'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  56'  E.;  65  m.  S.E.  Madura,  is 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Vayah,  and  consists  of  a  fort  2 £  in. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  the  zemindar's  palace,  and  cemetery, 
Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  churches,  the  commandant's  resi 
dence,  &c. ;  and  considerable  suburbs  outside  the  walls.  The- 
houses  are  mostly  of  mud,  and  thatched.  Many  grain  mer 
chants  and  manufacturers  of  coarse  cloths  inhabit  Ramnad. 

Pop.   10,000. The  ZEMJNDARY,  lat.   9°  3'  to  10°  2'  N.; 

Ion.  78°  to  79°  24'  E, ;  area,  1300  sq.  m.;  is  wholly  level,  and 
about  half  of  it  is  under  culture,  the  rest  consisting  of  sandy 
and  waste  land,  marshes,  and  low  jungle.  Some  manufactures 
of  cotton  cloths  and  iron  goods  arc  carried  on;  the  chief  exports 
arc  chaya-root,  which  yields  a  fine  red  dye,  salt,  fish,  tobacco, 
cotton  and  its  fabrics,  skins,  paddy,  and  about  a  million  chank- 
shells  annually,  mostly  sent  to  Bengal,  where  they  are  in 
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ftreat  request  for  tlie  manufacture  of  native  ornaments.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  are  principally  Hindoos  ;  those  of 
the  coast  Mahometans,  with  about  10,000  R.  Catholics,  mainly 
occupied  in  fishing.  Pop.  207,417.— (Statist.  Eep.  of  S.  Div. 
of  Madras  Presidency.) 

RAMNAGHUR.  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  pro v. 
Allahabad,  r.  bank  Ganges,  a  little  above  the  W.  extremity  of 
Benares,  chiefly  noted  for  the  large  fort  or  palace,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  raj  all.  It  is  a  huge  edifice  of  stone,  project 
ing  into  the  river,  and  is  furnished  with  a  garden,  laid  off  in 
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Hindoo  fashion.  Near  it  is  a  pagoda  left  unfinished  by  Rajah 
Cheet  Singh,  the  mythological  sculptures  of  which  have  been 
greatly  admired  for  their  elaborate  execution.  Cheet  Singh 
intended  to  build  a  large  town  at  Ramnaghur,  with  regular 
and  wide  streets  ;  but  he  was  deposed  before  any  more  was 
completed  than  the  two  spacious  streets,  crossing  at  right 
angles,  which  form  the  present  town. 

RAMNAGUR,  several  places,  Hindoostan  i— 1,  A  con 
siderable  tn.,  prov.  Bahar,  150  m.  N.E.  Benares,  on  the 
Gunduck,  on  the  frontiers  of  Nepaul. — 2,  An  ancient  fortress, 
Delhi,  which  now  covers  an  area  of  several  miles  in  circuit 
with  its  ruins. 

RAMNEE,  a  snowy  mountain  of  the  Himalayas,  in  the 
N.  of  prov.  Kumaon ;  estimated  height,  22,7G8  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  50  m.  N.  Almora  ;  lat.  30°  20'  N.;  Ion.  79°  38'  E. 

RAMNUGGUR,  a  large  tn.  Punjab,  in  a  spacious  plain, 
1.  bank  Chenaub,  70  m.  N.N.W.  Lahore  ;  lat.  32°  20'  N. ;  Ion. 
73°  38'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  round 
towers,  and  has  eight  well-supplied  bazaars.  Here  is  a  ferry 
across  the  Chenaub,  which  at  its  lowest  season  Has  been 
found  300  yards  wide,  and  9  ft.  deep.  In  the  adjacent  plain 
the  troops  of  Runjeet  Singh  were  accustomed  to  rendezvous 
for  campaigns  to  the  westward.  Pop.  11,000. — (Bombay 
Geogr.  Journal.) 

RAMOAN,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  12,060  ac.     Pop.  4102. 

RAMOO,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  dist.  Chitta- 
gong,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  a  large  river  of  same  name,  250  in. 
E.S.E.  Calcutta.  Owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  site,  the  whole 
country  around  is  regularly  inundated,  and  very  unhealthy. 

RAMPISITAM,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  2030  ac.     Pop.  412. 

RAMPOOR,  numerous  tns.  India:—!,  Prov.  Delhi, 
cap.  a  small  state  protected  by  the  British  in  Rohilctind,  E. 
bank  Kosila,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  18  m.  E.  Moradabad; 
lat.  28°  50'  N.;  Ion.  78°  54'  E.  It  is  a  straggling  place, 
surrounded  by  a  thick  bamboo  hedge  and  mud  walls,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  mud  huts ;  with  two  forts,  and  some  good 
edifices  occupied  by  the  reigning  family.  The  state,  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  has  an  area  of  720  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  estimated 
at  320,400;  and  it  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  best  governed 
and  most  flourishing  of  Indian  territories.  Its  foreign  rela 
tions  are  now  conducted  by  the  British  agent  in  Rohilctind. 
— (Trigon.  Survey  of  India.) — 2,  A  tn.,  cap.  Bussaher,  one 
of  the  protected  Sikh  states,  1.  bank  Sutlej,  50  m.  E.  by  N. 
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Belaspoor;  lat.  31°  27'  N.;  Ion.  77°  38'  E.     It  occupies  a 
narrow  space  on  the  cliff  bordering  the  river,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  ropes,  on  which  passengers-,  &c.,  are  seated,  and 
drawn  over.    In  its  architecture  the  town  has  something  of  a 
Chinese  or  Tibetan  character ;  it  possesses  several  temples 
greatly  resorted  to  by  Hindoo  pilgrims,  and  a  large  annual 
fair,  at  which  traders  of  Hindoostan  meet  those  of  Cashmere, 
Ladak,  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  who  bring  shawls,  wool,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  raisins,  and  other  produce,  to  be  exchanged 
for  grain,  iron,  spices,  cotton  cloths,  sugar,  &c. — (Asiatic  Re 
searches,     xvii.)  — 
3,  and  4,  Two  tns., 
presidency  Bengal, 
upper  provs. ;    the 
one    14    m.    S.   by 
W.     Seharunpoor ; 
the  other  41  m.  N. 
Bareily.— 5,  A   tn. 
Oude,  65  in.   S.E. 
Luoknow.  P.  4000. 
RAMPOORA, 
numerous  tns.  Hiu- 
doostan — the    prin 
cipal  in  the  I  ado  re 
dominion,   and  the 
former  residence  of 
the  Ilolkar  family, 
on  the  Taloye,  an 
affluent    of    the 
Chumbnl,     30     m. 
E.  Neemutch;  lat. 
24°  27'     N. ;   Ion. 
75°   12'    E.      It  is 
walled,  and  contains 
a  Hindoo  temple  of 
celebrity,  but  it  has 
greatly   declined  in   importance   since   the   transference  of 
Holkar's  court  to  Indore. 

RAMPTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cambridge;  1312  ac. 
Pop  231. — 2,  Notts;  2155  ae.  Pop.  455. 

RAMREE:— 1,  An  isl.  British  India,  prov.  Aracan,  N. 
Cheduba;  about  50  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad  ;  with  a  chain  of 
low  hills  and  several  mud  volcanoes  in  the  S. — 2.  A  tn.,  cap. 
above  isl.  ;  lat.  19°  N. ;  Ion.  93°  15'  E.;  on  both  banks  of  a 
creek  crossed  by  noble  bridges.  It  is  compactly  built;  has 
a  large  bazaar,  and  a  considerable  commerce.  Pop.  7000. 

RAM'S  ISLAND,  a  small  isl.  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  the 
largest  in  Lough  Neagh ;  about  U  m.  from  the  shore,  and 
8£  m.  S.  by  W.  Antrim. 

RAMSAY,  a  vil.  and  township,  Canada  West,  co.  Lanark, 
on  the  Canadian  Mississippi,  an  affluent  of  the  Ottawa,  66  m. 
N.N.W.  Kingston,  It  has  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  R. 
Catholic  churches,  and  is  the  most  thickly  settled  township 
in  the  district,  having  a  woollen  factory,  manufactures  of 
articles  in  wood,  a  saw  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  large  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1852),  3256. 

RAMSAY,  a  market  tn.  and  seaport,  England,  N.E. 
coast,  Isle  of  Man,  on  a  spacious  bay  of  its  name,  17  m. 
N.N.E.  Douglas.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  wide 
streets,  a  chapel,  a  courthouse ;  a  valuable  herring-fishery, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  exporting  provisions.  Pop.  2701. 
RAMSBURY,  a  vil.  and  ecclesiastical  par.  England,  co. 
Lancaster,  5  in.  N.  Bury,  on  the  Irwell  and  E.  Lancashire 
railway.  It  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  place,  indebted 
for  the  foundation  of  its  prosperity  to  the  first  Sir  R.  Peel, 
who  here  commenced  his  manufacturing  career.  It  has  a 
handsome  church;  Presbyterian,  Swedenborgian,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  extensive  cotton-mills 
and  print-works.  Pop.  2696. 

RAMSDEN,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:—!,  (-Bell/ious?), 
2685  ac.  Pop.  465.— 2,  (-Crays),  1453  ac.  Pop.  252. 

RAMSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and  33  in. 
W.S.W.  Miinster,  on  the  Aa;  with  a  ehurch,  an  oil-mill,  and 
some  general  trade.  Pop.  1060. 

RAMSEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  9  in. 
N.N.E.  Huntingdon,  on  a  tongue  of  highland  stretching  out 
into  the  fens.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets  tolerably 
well  kept,  with  an  open  brook  flowing  through  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  houses  are  mostly  old,  of  brick,  clay,  and 
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timber,  but  a  considerable  number  have  recently  been  rebuilt 
in  a  superior  style.  It  has  a  handsome  church ;  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  and 
•  Unitarians ;  some  interesting  remains  of  a  magnificent  abbey 
founded  in  9G9  ;  a  literary  institute,  a  well-endowed  grammar- 
school,  and  a  number  of  other  useful  charities ;  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Top.  tn.,  2641.  Area  of 
par.,  16,196.  Pop.  4645. 

RAMSEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  6693  ac.  Pop.  657. 
RAMSGATE,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  England,  co. 
Kent,  67  111.  E.  by  S.  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway,  4  m.  S.S.W.  the  North  Foreland,  at  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  lat.  51°  19'  N.;  Ion.  1°25'  30"  E.  (H.) 
The  older  parts  of  the  town  occupy  a  natural  hollow,  or  val 
ley,  in  the  chalk  cliffs  that  line  this  part  of  the  coast,  while 
the  newer  portions  occupy  the  higher  ground  on  either  side. 
The  latter,  from  their  elevated  position  on  the  cliffs,  command 
an  ex-tensive  sea-view.  Many  of  the  houses  are  very  hand 
some,  some  being  arranged  in  streets,  terraces,  or  crescents, 
while  ot'hers  are  detached  villas.  The  places  of  recreation  and 
resort  comprise  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  several  libraries, 
and  baths.  It  has  a  parish  church,  in  the  early  English  style, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  spire ;  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Independents,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists,  E.  Catho 
lics,  and  Jews  ;  several  schools,  including  a  national,  a  Bri 
tish,  two  infant,  and  a  free  school ;  a  dispensary,  an  hospital 
for  seamen,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution.  The 
harbour  is  artificial,  formed  by  piers,  and  nearly  circular, 
comprising  an  area  of  48  ac.,  and  including  a  dry  dock  and 
a  patent,  slip  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  The  E.  pier  is  nearly 
3000  ft.  long,  and  the  W.  pier  1500  ft.,  both  built  of  Portland 
and  Purbeck  stone  and  granite  ;  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  240  ft.  wide.  Ifamsgate  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade, 
particularly  in  coal,  and  imports  some  timber  from  the  Baltic. 
An  immense  quantity  of  eggs,  also,  are  imported  annually 
from  France.  Ship-building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  is  a  considerable  fishery. 
Kamsgate  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich,  and 
also  a  popular  watering  place,  to  which  latter  circumstance 
it  chiefly  owes  its  recent  rapid  advancement.  Pop.  11,838. 
RAMSHOLT,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2107  ac.  Pop.  203. 
RAMSTADT  (ODER),  a  vil.  Hesse -Darmstadt,  prov. 
Starkenburg,  on  the  Modau,  7  in.  S.E.  Darmstadt;  with  a 
church,  an  iron-work,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  2147. 

RAMSTEIN,a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  near  Laiidstuhl; 
with  a  church  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1080. 

RANAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  N.  W.  Hawaii ;  lat. 
20°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  156°  53'  W.  (it.);  about  15  m.  long,  and  6  m. 
broad.  It  is  volcanic,  dome-shaped,  and  generally  barren, 
being  subject  to  long  droughts,  besides  having  a  naturally 
unfertile  soil.  The  ravines  and  glens  are,  notwithstanding, 
filled  with  thickets  of  small  trees.  The  shores  abound  with 
shell-fish,  medu.sa;,  and  cuttle-fish.  The  inhabitants  are  not 
numerous. 

RAN  BY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1240ac.     Pop.  115. 
RANCE : — 1 ,  A  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  llainaut,  on 
the  Eppe,  30  in.  S.S.E.  Mons.      It  has  quarries  of  building- 
stone  and  marble,  two  forges,  a  brewery,  marble  saw-works, 
a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  wood.     Pop.  1148- — 2,  A  river, 
France,  rises  in  Mount  Menez,  dep.  C6les-du-Nord,  flows  first 
E.  to  the  frontiers  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  then  N.N.E.,  and  falls 
into  the  English  Channel  at  St.  Malo ;  total  course,  60  m.,  of 
which  18  m.,  commencing  at  Dinan,  are  navigable. 
RANI),  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2330  ac.     Pop.  148. 
RANDALSTOWN,  a  market  tn.  and  formerly  a  parl. 
bor.  Ireland,  co.  and  4J  m.  N.W.  Antrim;  with  a  handsome 
market-house,  church,  It.  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  ;  a  dispensary,  and  schools.     Cotton-.ipimiin- 
and  calico-weaving  are  carried  on  to  some  extent.     Pop.  74'j. 
RANDANS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.    Puy-de-Dome,   20  in. 
N.E.  Clermont;  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  castle,  which  lat 
terly  belonged  to  Madame  Adelaide,  sister  of  the  late  Louis- 
Philippe.     Pop.  1497. 

BANDAZZO,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  25  m.  N.  Catania,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  Etna,  r.  bank  Alcantara.  Pop.  4487. 

KANDERS,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  Jutland,  cap.  bail,  of 
its  name,  1.  bank  Gudenauc,  about  6  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
lianders  Fiord,  1 1 1  m.  W.N.W.  Copenhagen.  It  contains  an 
arsenal  and  a  classical  school  with  six  professors ;  and  has 


several  industrial  establishments,  including  manufactures  of 
gloves,  for  which  it  has  long  been  famous.  The  harbour  near 
the  town  has  only  7£  ft.  water,  but  there  is  a  good  building- 
dock,  and  at  some  distance  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiord, 
there  is  another  harbour  with  9  ft.  to  1 0  ft.  water,  and  roads 
with  good  anchorage  in  4  to  5  fathoms.  Kanders  is  im 
portant  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  could  encamp  from 
10,000  to  15,000  men  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  a 
position  which  could  not  easily  be  forced.  Pop.  (1851),  7738. 

The  BAILI  \\Mcit,  area,  710  geo.  sq.  m.,  contains  five  towns 

nd  145  parishes.     Pop.  69,900. 

RANDOLPH,  numerous  places,  U.  States,  particularly: 
— 1,  A  vil.  and  township,  Vermont,  23  m.  S.  Montpelicr ; 
with  a  Congregational  church,  a  flourishing  academy,  several 
schools,  fulling,  grist,  saw,  and  oil  mills ;  four  tanneries,  and 
a  woollen  factory.  Pop.  2666. — 2,  A  vil.  and  township, 
Massachusetts,  15  m.  S.  Boston ;  with  six  churches,  an  aca 
demy,  several  schools  and  mills,  and  extensive  manufactures 
of  shoes.  Pop.  4741. 

RANDOW,  a  river,  Prussia,  issues  from  a  lake  in  circle 
Angermtinde,  prov.  Brandenburg,  flows  circuitously  N.,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Ucker  in  prov.  Pomerania ;  total  course,  about 
70  m.,  a  considerable  part  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
canal,  and  made  available  for  navigation. 

RANDWICK,  par.  Bug.  Gloucester;  1260  ac.    P.  959. 
11  AN  E  A,  a  river,  Sweden,  rises  in  Lulea  Lappmark,  in 
N.  Bothnia,  flows  S.S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  130  m., 
falls  into  the. Gulf  of  Bothnia,  18  m.  N.  Lulea. 

RANEAH,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajineer,  14  in.  W. 
Sirsah.  Near  it  is  an  immense  jheel  or  shallow  lake. 

RANEEPOOR,  a  manufacturing  tn.  Scinde,  45  m.  S.  W. 
Hyderabad.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  a  cleanly  and  plea 
sant  appearance.  It  formerly  had  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton.  Pop.  5000. 

RANEL  AGII,  a  vil.  Ireland,  co.  and  1  m,  S.  by  E.  Dub 
lin,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb,  consisting  of  numerous  well- 
built  houses.  Pop.  2290. 

RANGAMATTY,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  cap. 
dist.,  52  m.  N.E.  llungpoor.  '  It  at  one  time  contained  1500 
houses,  several  of  these  inhabited  by  Mogul  chiefs,  but  now 
has  only  about  one-sixth  of  that  number  of  scattered  huts,  and 

the  vestiges  of  a  fort  and  mosque. The  DISTRICT  stretches 

on  both  sides  of  the  Brahmapootra,  E.  to  the  confines  of  As 
sam,  and  has  an  area  estimated  at  2629  sq.  m. 

RANGATIRA,  or  SOUTH-EAST  ISLAND,  one  of  the  three 
which  form  the  group  of  Chatham  Islands  in  the  S.  Pacific ; 
lat.  44°  20'  S. ;  Ion,  176°  29'  E.  It  is  little  better  than  a  bare 
rock,  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  remarkable  shape. 

RANGENDINGEN,  a  market  tn.  Germany,  Hohenzol- 
lern-Hechingen,  on  the  Starzel,  about  3  m.  N.W.  Hechingen. 
It  contains  a  nunnery.  Pop.  1297. 

RANGI-HAUTE,  or  PITT,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  Chatham 
group;  lat.  44°  15'  S.;  Ion.  176°  50'  E.;  greatest  length,  N. 
to  S.,  7  m.;  breadth,  about  3  in.;  altogether  inaccessible, 
except  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  thickly  wooded, 
and  inhabited  by  a  party  of  aborigines  from  Chatham  Island. 
RANGl-ToTO,  the  most  W.  of  the  group  of  islands  form 
ing  the  N.W.  entrance  to  the  road  of  Auckland,  North  Island, 
New  Zealand ;  lat.  36°  45'  S. ;  Ion.  174°  50'  E.  It  is  of  vol 
canic  origin,  highest  peak  920  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  its  centre 
is  a  very  perfect  crater,  about  150  ft.  deep. 

RANGOON,  a  tn.  Burniah,  on  a  branch  of  the  Irrawadi 
which  joins  the  Pegu  about  20  in.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf 
of  Martaban;  lat.  (pagoda)  16°  47'  N.;  Ion.  96°  10'  E.  (R.) 
In  1824,  when  taken  by  the  British,  it  extended  along  the 
river's  bank  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  consisted  of 
narrow  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  paved 
with  bricks  set  on  edge,  and  of  houses  which  were  almost  all 
composed  of  wood  and  bamboo  raised  on  piles  and  thatched, 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  buildings,  generally  built  of 
brick.  Its  defences  consisted  of  a  strong  stockade,  16  ft. 
high,  and  strengthened  with  towers  of  brick  or  wood  at  the 
j  gates.  Its  most  conspicuous  buildings  were  pagodas,  the 
largest  of  which,  called  Shoo-da-gon,  occupied  a  terraced  hill, 
.surrounded  by  smaller  pagodas  and  many  magnificent  trees. 
In  1850  upwards  of  2000  houses,  including  the  custom-house 
and  residences  of  the  principal  merchants,  were  destroyed  by 
fire  ;  but  in  1852,  when  again  attacked  by  the  British,  though 
the  old  town  consisted  merely  of  heaps  of  ruins,  a  new  town 
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had  been  formed  about  1 J  m.  from  the  river,  apparently  in  the 
style  of  building  already  described.  This  new  town  formed 
nearly  a  perfect  square,  and  was  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall  about 
1 6  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  broad,  and  a  ditch.  The  great  pagoda, 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  had  been  cleverly  worked 
into  the  defences,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  citadel,  which  on 
this  occasion  was  the  scene  of  almost  all  the  fighting  that  took 
place.  It  was  defended  by  the  Burmese  with  considerable 
obstinacy  and  valour ;  but  the  moment  it  was  stormed  they 
fled  in  confusion  from  the  gates,  and  all  the  country  around 
immediately  submitted.  The  town  had  suffered  severely,  and 
been  in  many  places  converted  into  ruins ;  but  shortly  after 
the  capture,  while  the  British  troops  were  still  present,  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  20,000  to  30,000,  flocked  in 
and  rebuilt  it,  while  the  river  side,  from. 3  m.  to  4  m.,was 
lined  with  boats  containing  men,  women,  and  children. 

RANI-GAT,  or  EANI-GARH,  an  isolated  height  rising 
about  1000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  plain,  crowned  by  a 
ruined  fortress  in  the  Eusofzye  country,  N.E.  Afghanistan, 
16  m.  N.  by  W.  Ohind,  and  W.  the  Indus,  above  Attock,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  Aornus  captured  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

RANKWEIL,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Vorarlberg,  dist. 
and  4  m.  N.E.  Feldkirch,  on  a  height.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  was  once  an  imperial  free  town.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  poorhouse,  manufactures  of  turnery  and  cherry- 
brandy,  and  tile-works.  Pop.  2029. 

RANN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Styria,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank 
Save,  17  m.  W.N.W.  Agram.  It  has  an  old  castle  with  nu 
merous  towers,  a  church  and  Franciscan  monastery,  and  some 
trade  in  wine.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Novldunum.  Coal  and  marble  are  worked  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Pop.  1060. 

RANNOCH  (Locn),  a  lake,  Scotland,  co.  and  35  in. 
N.N.W.  Perth,  about  11  m.  long,  and  about  1  m.  average 
breadth ;  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  covered  by  forests. 
The  margin  is  picturesquely  studded  with  farm-houses  and 
mansions. 

RANSART,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
28  m.  E.  Mons;  with  a  church,  townhall,  and  school;  in 
habitants  mostly  engaged  in  husbandry,  in  the  coal-mines, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  P.  2443. 

RANSBACH,  a  vil.  Nassau,  9  m.  N.E.  Coblenz;  with  a 
church,  tile-works,  and  lime-kilns.  Pop.  1102. 

RANiSBEEK,  a  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  6  m.  N. 
Brussels.  It  is  famous  for  a  great  battle  fought  here  in  1 143, 
for  the  tutory  of  Godfrey  III.,  Duke  of  Brabant,  when  the 
lords  of  Diest,  Bierbeck,  Wesemael,  and  Wemmel  defeated 
those  of  Gimberghen  and  Malines. 

RANST,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  6  m.  E.S.E. 
Antwerp;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1557. 

RAN  TON,  par.  (inclusive  of  HANTON  ABBEY),  Eng.  Staf 
ford;  2670ac.  Pop.  330. 

RANTZAU,  a  vil.  and  lordship,  Denmark,  duchy  IIol- 
stein,  on  three  little  islands  formed  by  the  Barmstedter,  or 
Langeleraue,  about  23  m.  E.N.E.  Gliickstadt;  with  the  re 
mains  of  an  old  castle,  partly  occupied  as  an  extensive  flour- 
mill.  Pop.  vil.,  100.  Area  of  lordship,  66  geo.  sq.  m.,  and 
pop.  14,400. 

RAN  WORT  II,  par.  (inclusive  of  PANXWOKTH),  Eng. 
Norfolk;  1902  ac.  Pop.  476. 

RANZO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Nice, 
prov.  Oneglia,  near  Pieve;  with  three  parish  churches,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1223. 

RAON-AUx-Bois,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vosges,  5  m.  N.W. 
Ivemiremont;  with  manufactures  of  cotton.  Pop.  1828. 

RAON-i.'ETAi-E,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vosges,  25  m.  N.E. 
Epinal,  r.  bank  Meurthe,  near  the  junction  of  the  Plaine.  It 
lias  manufactures  of  calico  and  potash,  arid  a  considerable 
trade  in  wood.  Pop.  3217. 

RAPALL(),atn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18  m.  E.S.E. 
Genoa,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  gulf.  It  has  two  squares 
of  limited  extent,  a  court  of  justice,  an  ancient  collegiate 
church,  two  convents,  a  superior  Latin  school,  an  hospital,  an 
old  castle  now  used  as  a  prison ;  manufactures  of  lace,  and 
two  annual  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  two  days.  Pop.  9933. 

RAPALLO  (Srr.  MAKGIIEKITA  DI),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sar 
dinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  Chiavari,  near  Eapallo, 


beautifully  situated  near  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  It  has  a  number 
of  well-built  houses,  a  large  square  paved  with  stones  of  various 
colours,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  mosaic,  a  handsome  collegiate 
church  with  an  imposing  fa9ade,  Doric  below,  and  Composite 
above ;  an  old  castle  of  a  square  form,  situated  near  the  sea, 
and  still  available  for  defence;  an  hospital,  and  a  communal 
school.  Pop.  6226. 

RAPHOE,  a  market  tn.,  formerly  seat  of  a  diocese,  and 
par.  Ireland,  co.  Donegal.  Area  of  par.,  13,225  ac.  Pop. 

5109. The  TOWN,  3  m.  N.W.  Lifford,  is  well  built;  has 

a  central  square,  a  plain  cathedral,  with  the  palace  of  the  for 
mer  bishops  in  an  adjoining  park;  a  It.  Catholic  chapel,  and 
two  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  a  free  school,  and  several 
charities.  St.  Columb  is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery 
here.  The  see  was  united  with  that  of  Derry  in  1835. 
Pop.  1492. 

RAPING,  or  RAPINI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra, 
S.  Chieti;  with  two  parish  churches,  a  convent,  and  hospital. 
Pop.  1800. 

RAPITA  (SAN  CARLOS  DE  LA),  a  seaport  tn.  Spain,  Cata 
lonia,  prov.  Tarragona,  on  an  elevated  flat  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  about  20  m.  from  Tortosa.  It  owes  its 
foundation  to  Don  Carlos  III.,  who,  with  a  view  to  take  ad 
vantage  of  its  position  between  the  provinces  of  Aragon,  Va 
lencia,  and  Catalonia,  intended  to  make  a  great  commercial 
emporium,  but  the  extensive  works  commenced  during  his 
reign  were  abandoned  at  his  death,  and  Kapita  is  now  com 
paratively  insignificant.  It  has  a  parish  church,  primary 
.school,  courthouse,  and  prison,  and  a  considerable  coasting 
trade.  Pop.  919. 

RAPOLANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  18  m.  from 
Siena,  on  a  height;  with  a  very  ancient  church,  a  theatre, 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  thermal  springs.  P.  3335. 

RAPOLLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  3  in.  S.E. 
Melfi ;  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  church,  and  a  convent. 
Pop.  3000. 

RAPONE,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and  S.S. W. 
Melfi.  Pop.  2300. 

RAPOZOS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
50  m.  N.N.W.  Ouro-Preto;  with  a  church.  Millet,  haricots, 
rice,  and  sugar-cane  are  cultivated;  and  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  rum  is  distilled.  Pop.  4500. 

RAPPAHANNOCK,  a  river,  U.  States,  Virginia,  rises 
in  the  Blue  Ilidge,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  130  m.,  enters 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  a  broad  estuary,  25  m.  S.  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  110  m.  to 
Fredericksburg. 

HAPPEN  AU,  atn.  Baden,  circIeUnterrhein,  bail.  Neckar- 
Bischofsheim.  It  contains  a  parish  church  and  a  castle,  and 
has  saline  springs,  from  which  nearly  a  half  of  the  duchy  de 
rives  its  supplies  of  salt.  Pop.  1038. 

RA1TERSWEIL,  two  places,  Switzerland:—!,  A  tn. 
and  par.,  can.  St.  Gall,  N.E.  shore  of  lake,  and  16  m.  S.E. 
the  townof  Zurich;  partly  surrounded  by  walls,  and  surmounted 
by  an  old  castle,  and  a  church  with  two  towers.  The  most 
remarkable  object  in  Kappersweil  is  its  bridge,  above  ;J  m.  in 
length,  which  stretches  to  a  tongue  of  land  quite  across  the 
lake;  it  is  only  12  ft.  broad,  and  formed  of  loose  planks,  with 
out  any  ledge.  Pop.  1654. — 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  9  m. 
N.  by  VV.  Bern.  It  has  some  of  the  finest  and  best-culti 
vated  fields  in  the  canton,  and  rears  great  numbers  of  swine 
on  the  oak-mast  of  the  forests.  Two  castles  at  one  time  stood 
on  two  neighbouring  hills.  Pop.  1719. 

RAPRI,  atn.  Siam,  1.  bank  Meklong,  38  m.  W.  Bangkok. 

RAPTEE,  or  RAPTY,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises  in  the 
Himalayas,  in  the  W.  of  Nepaul,  flows  S.E.  across  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Oude,  into  prov.  Allahabad,  passing  the  town  of 
Goruckpoor,  and  after  a  course  of  about  130  in.,  joins  1.  bank 
Gogra  by  two  branches.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Irrah 
and  Tinavy  on  the  left. 

RARAKA,  an  isl.  Low  Archipelago;  lat.  16°  7'  S.;  Ion. 
145°  1'  W.  (R.)  It  is  nearly  of  the  shape  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  15  m.  on  each  side,  and  its  N.  and  S.  sides  are 
formed  by  a  submerged  reef.  It  is  low,  and  well  covered 
with  trees,  a  few  of  which  are  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  incloses  a 
lagoon,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  chan 
nel;  it  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  appears  to  be  about  10  in. 
or  12  m.  long,  N.  to  S.  The  natives  are  of  an  hospitable  and 
modest  disposition. 
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RARATONGA,  or  RAKOXONRA,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Cook's  Islands;  lat.  21°  13'  S.; 
Ion.  160°  6'  33"  W.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circuit,  and  con 
sisting  of  a  mass  of  mountains, "becomes  visible  at  a  great  dis 
tance,  and  lias  a  very  romantic  appearance.  It  presents  bold 
cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  with  several 
.small  opcntngs,«which  admit  small  vessels,  but  afford  no  an 
chorage  or  shelter.  It  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  formation. 
The  inhabitants,  about  4000,  have  been  converted  to  Chris 
tianity,  and  made  great  progress  in  civilization.  They  live 
chiefly  in  the  three  villages  of  Avarua  in  the  N.,  Atauia  in 
the  S.E.,  and  Arognaui  in  the  S.W.  These  villages  are 
veil  built,  plastered  with  lime,  and  whitened,  and  have  a  very 
clean  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  chief  productions 
are  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  figs,  pine-apples,  turkeys,  fowls, 
and  ducks.  Raratongawas  devastated  by  the  great  hurricane 
of  March,  1846. 

•RAKBAK,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  ROIIRBACIT. 

RAR1TAN,  a  river  and  bay,  U.  States,  New  Jersey. 
The  river  enters  the  bay  at  Amboy,  after  a  S.E.  course,  and 
is  navigable  for  small  craft  17  m.  to  Brunswick  , whence  it  is 

joined  by  a  canal  to  the  Delaware  at  Trenton. The  BAY,  an 

inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  between  Sandy -Hook  and  Staten  Island, 
10m.  S.  New  York,  is  15  m.  long  from  the  ocean  to  Amboy, 
and  12  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth. 

RAS-AL-IlAD,  the  E.  point  of  Arabia;  lat.  22°  33'  N.; 
Ion.  59°  55'  E. 

RAS-AituuAii.  or  ORKMAURAII,  a  remarkable  headland, 
coast  of  Beloochistan,  in  the  Arabian  Sea;  lat.  25°  8'  N.;  Ion. 
64°  35'  E.  It  stretches  N.  to  S.,  and  being  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus,  looks  at  a  distance 
like  an  island.  The  bay  on  the  VV.  is  shallow,  and  exposed 
to  the  S.  and  W.-  that  on  the  E.  is  both  deeper  and  better 
sheltered;  the  water  shallowing  gradually  towards  the  shore 
from  six  or  seven,  to  three  or  four  fathoms. 

RAS-EL-KinsiA,  a  seaport  tn.  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  Pirate 
Coast;  lat.  25°  48'  N.;  Ion.  56°  4'  E.;  on  a  sandy  peninsula, 
defended  by  several  batteries. 

RAS-MoiiAMMED,  the  most  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabah; 
lat.  27°  50'  N.;  Ion.  34°  15'  E. 

RASALGETT,  a  cape,  Arabia.      See  HAD. 

RASAY,  or  RAASAY,  an  isl.  Scotland,  one  of  the  inner 
Hebrides,  co.  Inverness,  between  Skye  and  the  mainland, 
about  13  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  and  2  m.  broad  at  the  widest 
part.  It  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  single  ridge  ot 
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unequal  height,  but  in  its  S.,  or  highest  end,  averaging  1000 
ft.,  culminating  on  the  flat-topped  eminence  of  Dun  (Jan,  1500 
ft.,  on  the  S.E.  coast.  The  W.  side  of  the  island  is  sufficiently 


uninteresting;  on  the  E.  it  is  otherwise;  here  are  numerous 
scattered  farms,  each  surrounded  with  its  cultivated  tract;  and 
the  whole  diversified  by  towering  rocks,  formidable  cliffs, 
and  patches  of  brushwood.  On  a  lofty  cliff,  beetling  over 
the  sea,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  stands  the  picturesque- 
looking  castle  of  Brochel.  Freestone  of  the  finest  quality 
abounds  in  this  island,  as  does  also  limestone,  and  a  valuable 
kind  of  granite.  There  are  several  plantations  of  wood  in  a 
very  thriving  condition  on  the  island,  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  larch, 
birch,  ash,  oak,  alder,  &c.  The  herring-fishing  was  at  one 
time  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent,  particularly  in  the 
Sound  of  Rasay,  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  the 
island  longitudinally  from  Skye. 

RASCHAU,  atn.  Saxony,  circle  and  15  m.  S.E.  Zwickau; 
with  a  church,  chalybeate  springs,  a  sulphur  and  arsenic 
work,  two  mills,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  2278. 

RASEN,  three  pars.  England,  co.  Lincoln  : — 1,  (-Market) 
\  market  tn.  and  par.,  12  m.  N.E.  Lincoln,  on  the  Rase,  in 
a  very  beautiful  district,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  railway.  It  is  well  built,  has  a 
commodious  church,  places  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  In 
dependents,  Ranters,  and  R.  Catholics;  a  national  school,  and 
a  mechanics'  institute.  Area  of  par.,  1220  ac.  Pop.  21 10. — 
2,  (-Middle),  A  par.  about  1  ra.  W.  by  N.  of  Rascn-Market. 
Area,  3470  ac.  Pop.  948.— 3,  (-  West),  A  par.  3  in.  W.  Rascn- 
Market.  Area,  2720  ac.  Pop.  275. 

RASGRAL),  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria,  on  the 
Ak-Lour  and  the  road  from  Shumla  to-  Rustchuk,  215  m. 
N.W.  Constantinople.  It  lies  in  an  elevated  position  above 
a  ravine  which  forms  its  chief  defence,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  palisaded  dry  ditch.  Excellent  grapes  are  cultivated  in  tho 
vicinity.  Pop.  30,000. 

RASHARKIN,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  19,253  ac.    P.  6820. 

RASHEE,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  6461  ac.     Pop.  1505. 

RASINES,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Santander,  in  a  plain  on 
the  road  from  Castile  to  Laredo.  It  has  a  church  and  school, 
manufactures  of  coarse  linen,  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  1558. 

RASPEIG  (SAN- VICENTE-DEL),  atn.  Spain,  prov.  and  4  m. 
from  Alicante;  with  two  endowed  schools,  and  a  church. 
In  the  vicinity  are  several  hermitages.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation,  and  the  trades  carried  on  are  mostly  those 
connected  therewith.  Pop.  4657. 

RASPENAU,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  39  m.  N.  Bunz- 
lau  ;  with  a  church  of  the  14th  century,  a  school,  an  excellent 
|  limestone  quarry,  and  limekilns.     Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  weavers.     Pop.  1415. 

RASSEGU,  or  RASHAU,  one  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  N. 
Pacific  Ocean,  N.E.  Simusir;  lat.  47°  50'  N.;  Ion.  153°  30'  E. 
It  is  about  20  m.  long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  Like 
the  other  islands  of  the  group,  it  is  mountainous  and  rocky, 
but  produces  good  limber,  and  abounds  with  beavers,  and 
other  furred  animals. 

RASSE IN,  lake,  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  N.E.  ex 
tremity,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  which  it  commu 
nicates  by  several  mouths.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  the 
base  being  about.  30  m.  long,  and  the  other  two  sides  from 
20  m.  to  25  m.  each. 

RA88ELWITZ  (DEUTSCII),  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
gov.  Oppeln,  circle  Neustadt,  on  the  Hotzenplotz ;  witli  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1777. 

RASSOVA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  r.  b.-mk 
Danube,  38  m.  E.  by  N.  Silistria.  The  remains  of  a  fortified 
barrier,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  extend  between 
this  town  and  Kustcndji  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  dis 
tance  of  about  37  in. 

RASTADT,atn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, on  the Murg, 
here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  and  on  the  railway  from  Carls- 
rube  to  Freiburg,  30  m.  N.E.  Strasburg.  It  is  one  of  the  for 
tresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  a  place  of  consi- 
j  dorable  strength;  has  well-built  houses  and  spacious  streets; 
contains  a  palace,  a  large  edifice  of  red  sandstone,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Versailles,  the  residence  of  the  last  margraves  of  Ba 
den,  but  now  uninhabited,  and  in  a  dilapidated  state  ;  an  aulic 
council,  a  Protestant  and  three  Catholic  churches,  a  museum, 
townhou.se,  orphan  asylum,  lyceum,  nunnery,  and  several 
schools;  and  has  manufactures  of  articles  in  steel  and  hardware, 
musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Two  important  congresses  were 
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held  here,  one  in  1714,  and  another  in  1799.  The  latter  ter 
minated  abruptly  with  the  assassination  of  the  French  depu 
ties.  The  authors  of  the  atrocity  have  never  been  discovered. 
A  monument  outside  the  town  marks  the  spot.  Pop.  6300. 

RASTEDE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Germany,  Oldenburg,  8  m. 
N.  Oldenburg.  It  consists  of  two  separate  villages,  and  con 
tains  a  parish  church.  Pop.  909. 

RASTENBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  55  in.  S.E. 
Konigsbcrg,  on  the  Guber.  It  contains  a  castle,  three 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  infirmary,  and  two  hospitals;  has 
several  courts  and  public  offices,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  leather,  and  articles  in  copperware.  Pop.  4525. 

RASTRICK,  a  vil.  England,  co.  York,  W.  Riding,  4  m. 
S.E.  Halifax  ;  with  a  handsome  chapel,  places  of  worship  for 
Independents  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  endowed  school 
and  other  charities,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  fancy 
goods.  Pop.  3917. 

RAT,  or  KRYCI  ISLANDS,  Aleutian  Archipelago,  compris 
ing  five  islands  of  considerable  size,  namely,  Semisopochnoj, 
Amtschitka,  Kryci  or  Rat  Island,  Kiska,  and  Bouldyr. 
Kryci  Island  is  in  lat.  51°  45'  N.  ;  Ion.  180°  40'  W. 

RATAINE,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  1632  ac.     Pop.  316. 

RATASS,  par.  Irel.  Kerry  ;  6983  ac.     Pop.  5220. 

RATBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  5410  ac.     Pop.  1241. 

RATCLIFFE,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (-upon- Soar),  Notts; 
970  ac.  Pop.  146.— 2,  (-on-the-Wrcal),  Leicester;  880  ac. 
Pop.  128. 

RATCLIFFE-ON-TRENT,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  5  m.  S.S.E.  Nottingham,  on  the  Trent,  from  which  it 
sometimes  suffers  by  inundation.  It  has  a  plain  church,  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  an  endowed  school,  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
and  a  wharf,  at  which  some  trade  is  carried  on.  Area  of 
par.,  1880  ac.  Pop.  1273. 

RATH,  par.  Irel.  Clare;  8489  ac.     Pop.  1658. 

RATH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  near  Diisseldorf. 
It  is  a  straggling  place,  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  P.  1480. 

RATHANGAN,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co. 
Kildare.  The  town,  31  m.  W.S.W.  Dublin,  on  the  Grand 
canal,  is  tolerably  well  built  ;  has  a  handsome  church, 
and  chapels  for  Methodists,  Friends,  and  R.  Catholics,  two 
schools,  and  a  dispensary  ;  little  trade,  and  no  manufactures. 
Pop.  1004.  Area  of  par.,  11,530  ac.  Pop.  2544. 

RATHASPICK,  three  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Westmeath; 
7530  ac.  Pop.  1446.— 2,  Wexford  ;  2804  ac.  Pop.  763.— 
3,  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  County ;  8218  ac.  Pop.  2404. 

RATHBARRY,  par.  Irel.  Cork  ;  4735  ac.     Pop.  2283. 

RATHBEAGH,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny ;  2823  ac.     P.  681. 

RATHBEGGAN,  par.  Ircl.  Meath  ;  2866  ac.     P.  238. 

RATHBORNEY,  par.  Irel.  Clare;  9633  ac.     Pop.  599. 

RATHBRAN,  par.  Irel.  Wicklow ;  5832  ac.     P.  1215. 
•  RATHCLARIN,  par.  Irel.  Cork  ;  5901  ac.     Pop.  1832. 

RATHCLINE,  par.  Irel.  Longford  ;  10,909  ac.   P.  2249. 

RATHCONNELL,  par.  Ircl.  Westmeath;  15,660  ac. 
Pop.  2732. 

RAT1ICONRATH,  par.  Irel.  Westmcath;  8746  ac. 
Pop.  2202. 

RATHCOOLE,  two  pars.  Irel.  :— 1,  Kilkenny;  3673  ac. 
Pop.  813.— 2,  Tipperary;  5904  ac.  Pop.  1200. 

RATHCOOLE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and  9  m. 
S.W.  Dublin;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  and  a  dispensary. 
Area  of  par.,  4705  ac.  Pop.  1356. 

RATHCOONEY,  par.  Irel.  Cork ;  5152  ac.     P.  3376. 

RAT1ICORE,  two  pars.  Irel.  Meath:—!;  1079  ac. 
Pop.  285.— 2  ;  5346  ac.  Pop.  950. 

RATHCORMAC,  a  tn.  (formerly  a  parl.  bor.)  and  par. 

Ireland,  co.  Cork.  Area  ofpar.,  13,995  ac.  Pop.  3361. The 

TOWN,  on  the  Bride,  15  m.  N.E.  Cork,  has  an  ancient  church, 
aR.  Catholic  chapel,  and  Methodist  meeting-house;  a  national 
school,  fever  hospital,  and  dispensary,  a  tannery  and  a  nur 
sery.  Pop.  971. 

RATHDOWNEY.  a  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  Queen's  co. ; 

area  of  par.,  17,117  ac.     Pop.  4721. The  TOWN,  7j  m. 

W.N.W.  Durrow,  has  a  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and 
Methodist  meeting-house.  Pop.  1192. 

RAT1IDRUM,  a  small  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co. 

Wicklow  ;  area  of  par.,  5799  ac.    Pop.  3331. The  TOWN, 

picturesquely  situated  8:}  m.  S.  W.  Wicklow,  has  a  neat  parish 
church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  schools,  and  formerly 
had  manufactures  of  flannel.  Pop.  9 17. 


RATHDRUMIN,  par.  Irel.  Louth  ;  1211  ac.     P.  548. 

RATIIEN,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;?  m.  by  2  m.  P.  2368. 

RAT  HEN  (OuER  and  NIEDER),  two  nearly  contiguous  vils. 
Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  Glatz;  with  a  castle, 
an  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1198. 

RATHENOW,  or  RATIIENAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
32  m.  N.W.  Potsdam,  r.  bank  Havel,  here  crossed  by  a  stono 
bridge.  It  is  walled;  has  a  church,  gymnasium,  and  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  musical 
and  optical  instruments ;  a  fishery,  brewery,  distillery,  and 
some  shipping  trade.  In  1675  the  Swedes  were  here  defeated 
by  the  Brandenburg  general,  Derflinger.  Pop.  5963. 

RATHERN'AN,  par.  Irel.  Kildare  ;  5140  ac.     P.  968. 

RATHFARNHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Dublin  ; 

area  of  par.,  2782  ac.  Pop.  5555. The  VILLAGE,  3£  m.  S. 

Dublin,  is  a  straggling  place,  near  which  are  the  nunnery  of 
Loretto,  and  Rathfarnham  castle.  Pop.  657. 

RATHFEIGH,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  2888  ac.     P.  258. 

RATHFRILAND,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
8J  m.  N.E.  Newry,  on  elevated  ground.  It  has  a  market- 
house,  a  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  three  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship,  and  meeting-houses  for  Covenanters  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  two  public  schools,  and  a  dispensary. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent. 
Pop.  2053. 

RATHGARVE,  par. Irel.  Westmeath;  6024 ac.  P. 2693. 

RATHGOGGAN,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  3318 ac.    Pop.  5787. 

RATHGORMUCK,par.  Ireland,  Waterford  ;  17,966  ac. 
Pop.  2058. 

RATHJORDAN,  par.  Irel.  Limerick;  1064 ac.  P.  331. 

RATHKEALE,   a    market   tn.   and   par.    Ireland,   co. 

Limerick.     Area  of  par.,  12,095  ac.     Pop.  7723. The 

TOWN,  on  the  Duel,  16  m.  S.W.  Limerick,  contains  many 
good  houses;  and  has  a  courthouse,  church,  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters;  and  a  con 
siderable  retail  trade ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  agri 
culture.  Pop.  2988. 

RATHKENNAN,par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  787  ac.  P.  149. 

RATHKENNY,  par.  Irel.  Meath;  5496  ac.     P.  1517. 

RATHKIERAN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  3479  ac.  P.  775. 

RATH  LIN,  RACHLIN,  or  RAGHERY,  an  isl.  and  par. 
Ireland,  co.  and  off  N.  coast,  co.  Antrim ;  lat.  (church)  55° 
17'  36"  N. ;  Ion.  6°  1 1'  42"  W.  (R.)  On  it  are  the  remains  of 
a  castle,  in  which  Robert  Bruce  took  refuge  when  driven 
from  Scotland  by  the  success  of  Baliol.  Area,  3399  ac. 
Pop.  753. 

RATIILOGAN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  485 ac.  Pop.  162. 

RATHLYNIN,  par.  Ircl.  Tipperary  ;  2782 ac.  Pop-  «G8. 

RATHMACKNEE, par. Irel.  Wexford;  1861  ac.  P. 473. 

RATHM ELTON,  or  RAMELTON,  a  thriving  little  tn. 
Ireland,  co.  and  16  in.  N.E.  Donegal,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
navigable  bay,  in  Lough  Swilly.  It  has  a  handsome  parish 
church,  three  Presbyterian  meeting  houses,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel ;  two  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  hospital ;  corn-mills, 
a  brewery,  and  bleachgreen  ;  and  a  considerable  export  trade. 
Pop.  1428. 

RATHMICHAEL,  par.  Irel.  Dublin;  2808  ac.    P.  1867. 

RATHMINES,  a  suburb  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  2  m.  S.  the 
general  Post-office;  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  victory  ob 
tained  by  the  republican  forces  over  the  royal  army,  com 
manded  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  in  1649.  Pop.  1043. 

RATHMOLYON,  par.  and  tn.  Irel.  Meath;  9783  ac. 
Pop.  2455. 

RATHMORE,  three  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Carlow;  815 ac. 
Pop.  228.— 2,  Kildare;  7756  ac.  Pop.  1193.— 3,  Meath; 
5346  ac.  Pop.  950. 

RATHMOYLAN.par.  Ircl.  Waterford;  2456 ac.  P.809. 

RATHMULLAN,  par.  Irel.  Down  ;  3370  ac.    P.  1983. 

RATHMULLAN,  a  small  seaport,  Ireland,  co.  Donegal, 
11  m.  N.W.  Londonderry,  W.  shore,  Lough  Swilly;  with  a 
church,  and  battery.  Pop.  631). 

RATHNAVEOGE,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  5153  ac. 
Pop.  1069. 

RATHNEW,  par.  Irel.  Wicklow  ;  8433  ac.    Pop.  3183. 

RATHO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and  7  m.  W.  by  S. 
Edinburgh,  on  the  railway  to   Glasgow,   which  has  here  a 
station,  and  on  the  Union  Canal.     It  has  a  number  of  hand 
some  villas,  and  other  well-built  houses;  an  ancient  church, 
school,  and  several  friendly  societies;  inhabitants  chiefly 
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Extent  of  par.,  4  m.  by  2J  m. 
Ircl.    Kilkenny;    4479    ac. 


employed  in  agriculture 
Pop.  1718. 

RATHPATRICK,    par. 
Top.  1547. 

RATHREAGII,  two  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Longford  ;  4024  ac. 
Pop.  758.— 2,  Mayo  ;  4164  ac.  Pop.  790. 

RATHREGAN,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  2866  ac.     Pop.  238. 

RATH  ROE,  par.  Irel.  Wexford;  2397  ac.     Pop.  659. 

RATHRONAN,  two  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Limerick; 
18,117  ac.  Pop.  3993.— 2,  Tipperary ;  2641  ac.  Pop.  907. 

RATHSALLAGH.par.Ipel.  Wicklow;  1776ac.  P.154. 

RATHSARAN,  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  2291  ac.    P.  678. 

RATHTOOLE,  par.  Irel.  Wicklow;  692  ac.    Pop.  104. 

RATIIVEN,  par.  Scot.  Banff,  10  m.  by  5  m.     P.  7518. 

RATHVILLY,  a  par.  and  small  vil.  Ireland,  co.  Carlow, 
9J  m.  N.  by  E.  Carlow  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel.  Area  of  par.,  9212  ac.  Pop.  2601. 

RATIBOR,  or  RACIBORZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  40  m. 
S.S.E.  Oppeln,  1.  bank  Oder,  and  on  the  Breslau,  Cracow, 
and  Austrian  railway.  It  is  walled  ;  has  several  suburbs,  a 
superior  appeal  court,  and  several  other  courts  and  offices;  a 
castle,  a  Protestant  and  three  R.  Catholic  churches;  a  town- 
house,  synagogue,  gymnasium,  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
orphan  asylum,  several  schools,  infirmary,  and  three  hospi 
tals  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and 
tobacco  ;  tile-works,  and  several  oil,  worsted,  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  8395. 

RATIEBORITZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  6  m. 
N.E.  Tabor ;  with  a  church,  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1024. 

RATINGEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  6  m.  N.N.E.  Diis- 
seldorf ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches ; 
a  Minorite  cloister,  and  an  hospital ;  justice-of-peace  court ; 
and  manufactures  of  hats  and  earthenware ;  a  tile-work,  paper- 
mill,  and  a  marble  quarry.  Pop.  4068. 

RATISBON  [German,  Regensbnrg  •  Latin,  Ratisbona ; 
French,  Ratisbonne},  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  r.  bank 
Danube,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  15  arches,  about 
1 100  ft.  long,  and  opposite  the  junction  of  the  Regen,  65  m. 
N.N.E.  Munich.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts,  in  a  some 
what  dilapidated  state,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates.  It  is  very 
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irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  generally  tearrow  and 
winding.  The  houses  are  more  venerable  for  their  antiquity 
than  remarkable  for  architectural  merit,  though  many  of  them 
have  an  imposing  appearance,  rendered  more  striking  by  the 


lofty  loopholed  towers  by  which  they  are  surmounted.  There 
are,  however,  several  spacious  and  handsome  streets  and 
squares,  and  numerous  fountains.  The  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  are,  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1375,  and  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  Germany,  with  a  lofty  and  im 
posing  front,  flanked  with  two  unfinished  towers,  a  richly- 
sculptured  portal,  and  an  interior,  arranged  with  much  sim 
plicity  and  in  excellent  taste,  and  lighted  by  beautifully-painted 
windows;  the  church  of  St.  Emmeran,  patron  of  Ratisbon, 
almost  in  a  ruinous  state ;  the  abbey  of  St.  Emmeran,  origi 
nally  built  for  Scotch  Benedictines,  a  large  pile  of  buildings, 
now  converted  into  an  extensive  but  not  handsome  palace ; 
the  townhouse,  a  gloomy," irregular  structure,  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  Gothic  portal,  and  historically  interesting  as  the 
place  in  which,  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  the  imperial 
diets  were  held;  the  ducal  and  episcopal  palace,  the  mint, 
theatre,  synagogue,  public  library,  antiquarian  museum, 
lyceum,  seminary,  gymnasium,  picture-gallery,  blind  asylum, 
and  several  monasteries  and  convents.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  articles  in 
leather,  steel  and  hardware,  porcelain,  and  earthenware,  wax 
candles,  and  tobacco.  There  are  also  numerous  breweries  and 
distilleries,  building- yards,  dye- works,  iron,  copper,  and  nume 
rous  other  mills.  The  trade,  for  which  the  Danube,  with  the 
steam-boats  which  ply  upon  it,  affords  admirable  facilities,  is 
of  great  importance,  and  includes  a  good  deal  of  transit.  The 
principal  articles,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  manu 
facture,  are  salt,  wood,  and  corn.  Ratisbon  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  seat  of  a  superior  court  of  appeal,  courts  of  first 
resort,  a  mercantile  court,  custom-house,  and  other  public 
offices  ;  and  possesses  a  botanical  garden,  and  several  literary 
and  benevolent  societies.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  acquired 
considerable  importance  under  the  Romans,  from  whom  it 
received  the  name,  first  of  Castra  Rcyina,  and  then  of  Augusta 
Tiberii.  All  the  buildings  erected  by  them  have  disappeared, 
with  exception  of  ,T  square,  massive  tower,  of  rough  masonry, 
which  is  understood  to  have  formed  part  of  a  Roman  castle. 
In  more  modern  times  it  became  the  residence  of  the  old 
dukes  of  Bavaria,  then  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  continued  long  to  be  the  chosen  seat  of  the  imperial 
diets.  Before  the  discoveries  of  modern  navigators  opened  a 
new  way  to  the  East,  it  was  the  chief  emporium  for  its  pro 
duce  ;  but  soon  after  these  discoveries  trade  opened  for  itself 
other  channels,  and  Ratisbon,  like  the  other  imperial  cities 
of  Augsburg  and  Niirnberg,  fell  rapidly  into  decay.  It  has 
repeatedly  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  sieges 
which  it  has  stood  number  no  less  than  17,  and  were  often 
accompanied  with  bombardments.  Of  these,  the  last,  and 
perhaps  most  disastrous,  was  in  1809,  when,  after  an  obstinate 
defence  by  the  Austrians,  it  was  stormed  by  Bonaparte. 
Pop.  23,000. 

RATLEY,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  1500  ac.     Pop.  471. 

RATLINGHOPE,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  5559  ae.     P.  272. 

RATNAPOORA  [Cingalese,  'City  of  Jewels'],  a  tn. 
and  fort,  Ceylon,  beautifully  situated  on  r.  bank  Kalu, 
61  m.  S.E.  Colombo.  It  has  but  one  street  of  contiguous 
houses,  the  others  being  dispersed  over  the  face  of  an  accli 
vity.  The  larger  houses  are  painted  white  and  yellow,  arid 
have  a  foreground  of  beautiful  green  turf,  with  thick  flower 
ing  shrubs.  It  has  a  bazaar,  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  numerous  shops  for  the  sale  of  spices.  The  fort,  though 
inadequate  to  withstand  any  other  than  a  native  force,  is 
sufficient  to  protect  the  large  village  which  lies  under  its  walls. 
Katnapoora  is  the  seat  of  the  gem  fishery,  carried  on  chiefly 
in  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kalu  or  Kalu-ganga,  in  the  slime 
and  mud  of  which  the  precious  stones  are  found ;  these  are 
principally  topazes,  kirunchies,  and  yellow  and  yellowish- 
green  sapphires.  Rubies  of  large  size,  and  fine  sapphires,  are 
also  found,  but  are  extremely  rare.— (Pridham's  Ceylon.) 

RATTERY,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2823  ac.     Pop.  413. 

RATTLKSDEN,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  3254  ac.    P.  1201. 

RATOATH,  a  vil.  (formerly  a  parl.  bor.)  and  par.  Ire 
land,  co.  Meath,  15  m.  S.  by  W.  Drogheda ;  with  a  neat 
church,  a  handsome  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school,  and 
a  dispensary.  Area  of  par.,  9332  ac.  Pop.  1322. 

RATONEAU,  a  small  isl.  France,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
dep.  Bouches-du-Rhone,  rather  more  than  2  m.  W.S.W. 
Marseilles ;  the  harbour  of  which  it  defends  by  a  fort,  and 
several  batteries  which  have  been  erected  upon  it. 
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RATOT,  or  RATOLD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
Co.  and  4  m.  from  Veszprim.  Though  now  comparatively  in 
significant,  it  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  has  a 
church  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1206. 

RATSCHKOW,  a  tn.  Ilussia,  gov.  Podolsk,  between  lofty 
hills,  118  m.  E.S.E.  Kamenetz.  It  is  tolerably  well  built, 
has  several  Greek  churches,  and  an  active  trade.  Pop.  1600. 

RATTENBERG,  a  tn.  Tyrol,  circle  Unter  Innthal,  on  the 
Inn,  27  m.  E.N.E.  Innsbruck.  It  is  walled,  and  was  once  a 
place  of  considerable  strangth,  but  the  fortifications  have  been 
dismantled.  It  now  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and 
a  handsome  old  church;  lead,  silver,  and  copper  are  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1050. 

RATTOO,  par.  Irel.  Kerry;  7034  ac.     Pop.  2052. 

RATTRAY,  a  par.  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  containing  the 
villages  of  Old  and  New  Rattray.  Old  Rattray  lies  on  an 
elevated  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  in  the  Shee, 
15  m.  N.E.  Perth.  It  is  old,  and  irregularly  built.  Contigu 
ous  to  it  is  the  neatly -built  village  of  New  Rattray,  which  is  a 
favourite  resort  for  invalids.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of 
flax  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both  places ;  the 
mills  being  propelled  by  water-power.  Area  of  par.,  5  m.  by 
2  m.  Pop.  2336- 

RATZ- ALMAS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  22  m.  E.  Stulil- 
weissenburg,  on  a  lofty  height,  above  the  Danube.  Much 
fruit,  and  an  excellent  red  wine,  are  produced  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  2190. 

RATZ-AuADATZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Torontal,  on  the 
Marsh  of  Fejerto,  about  3  m.  from  Nagy-Betskerck.  P.  1332. 

RATZEBUHE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
and  54  m.  S.S.E.  Koslin,  on  the  Czarne  or  Zahn.  It  has  a 
court  of  justice,  a  church ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  Pop.  1310. 

RATZEBURG,  or  RACISBURG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy 
Lauenlmrg,  on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  13  m.  S.S.E.  Liibeck.  It  occupies  a  small  island,  and 
lias  a  very  picturesque  position,  but  has  no  facilities  for  trade. 
It  is  properly  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  being  the  seat  of  the 
government,  and  the  general  place  of  meeting  both  for  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  contains  a  handsome 
cathedral,  situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town  ;  and  an  impor 
tant  grammar-school.  Pop.  3000. 

RATZERSDOKF,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  4  m.  from 
Pressburg  ;  with  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  in  the  growth  of 
which  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  employed.  Pop.  2197. 

RAUCEBY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!,  (North); 
34GO  ac.  Pop.  277.— 2,  (South)  ;  2430  ac.  Pop.  367. 

RAUDEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  S.E.  Oppeln,  in  a 
well-wooded  district,  on  the  Rudka.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic 
church ;  tile- works,  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works. 
Pop.  1060. 

RAUDN1TZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz,  1.  bank 
Elbe,  24  m.  N.  by  W.  Prague.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
handsome  church ;  a  castle,  with  a  good  collection  of  paint 
ings,  and  a  library  of  40,000  volumes ;  a  Capuchin  monastery, 
and  a  synagogue.  On  the  crest  of  a  hill  near  it  is  a  chapel, 
to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are  made.  Pop.  3200. 

RAUDTEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.W.  Breslau,  on 
the  Schwarzwasser ;  with  a  Protestant  parish  church,  and  an 
hospital ;  and  a  worsted  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  1213. 

RAUMO,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  Finland,  gov.  and  51  m. 
N.W.  Abo,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  consists  of  wooden 
houses;  has  a  church,  building-yards,  a  good  harbour;  and  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  wood.  Pop.  (1841),  177  I. 

RAUNUS,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  3680  ac.     P.  1870. 

RAUR1S,  a  market  tn.  Upper  Austria,  circle  and  41  m. 
S.  Salzburg,  in  a  valley  of  same  name,  on  a  height  above  the 
Einbach.  It  has  a  church,  chapel,  and  school;  a  thermal 
spring,  and  four  mills.  Near  it  is  a  gold  mine,  which  has 
been  partially  worked  from  time  immemorial.  Pop.  1625. 

RAUSCHENBERG,  a  tn.  Hesse -Cassel,  Oberhessen, 
cap.  bail.,  10  in.  E.N.E.  Marburg;  with  two  schools,  and  an 
hospital ;  a  brewery,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1528. 

RAUSNITZ-NEU,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
and  12  in.  E.  Briinn,  in  a  valley  ;  with  a  church  and  a  town- 
house.  Pop.  2070. 

RAUTSCHKA,  or  HRUSKA,   a  vil.  Austria,    Moravia, 
circle  Hradisch,  about  30  in.  from  Weisskirchen  ;  with  two 
churches,  :md  a  school.     Pop.  1431. 
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RAVANA-iiKADA,  or  RAKAS-TAI,,  one  of  the  '  sacred 
lakes '  of  Tibet,  in  the  tract  of  Kailas,  at  the  source  of  the 
Sutlej  river;  lat.  30°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  81°  10'  E. ;  15,200  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  the  S.  foot  of  GangdLsri,  apeak  22,000  ft.  in 
height,  and  a  few  miles  \V.  of  the  other  sacred  lake  Manasaro- 
wara,  the  surplus  waters  of  which  it  receives.  It  is  about 
20  m.  in  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  an  average  breadth  of  5m.,  and 
at  its  N.  extremity  gives  efflux  to  one  of  the  head  streams  of 
the  Sutlej.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Strachey,  who  visited 
it  in  1848: — '  The  varied  outline  of  the  lake,  with  its  islands 
and  innumerable  headlands — the  intense  blue  of  its  waters, 
glittering  in  the  sun  under  a  cloudless  sky,  with  snow-white 
breakers  that  covered  its  surface,  and  dashed  against  its  rocky 
coasts — while  Kailas  reared  its  glorious  dome  of  snow  in  the 
background — formed  a  picture  of  uncommon  beauty ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  scene  was  greatly  marred  by  the  utter  desolation 
of  everything  ;  and  any  real  enjoyment  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  bitter  blasts  of  the  S.  wind,  which  did  not  fail  to  chill 
us  to  the  very  bones.' — (Strachey,  in  Jour,  of  the  Hoy.  Geog. 
Soc.  xxi.  63.) 

RAVAZD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  10  m. 
from  Raab,  in  a  well-wooded  and  fertile  district ;  with  a  R. 
Catholic  chapel ;  a  brewery  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 
Pop.  1280. 

RAVEE,  the  central  river  of  the  Punjab,  rises  in  Kulu ; 
lat.  32°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  E. ;  and  flows  very  tortuously,  but 
mostly  S.W.  to  its  confluence  with  the  Chenaub,  35  m.  N. 
Mooltan,  and  lat.  30°  33'  N. ;  Ion,  71°  46'  E. ;  total  length, 
estimated  at  450  m.,  in  which  course  it  passes  the  towns 
Chumba,  Bisuli,  Tuluinba,  and  the  city  of  Lahore,  which  last 
is  about  midway  between  its  source  and  termination.  Near 
its  head  it  is  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  has  been  found  1 16  ft. 
across ;  at  Chumba,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  it  is 
40  yards  or  50  yards  broad.  At  the  Meanee  ferry,  about 
220  m.  from  its  source,  it  is  when  fullest  upwards  of  500  yards 
in  breadth,  and  12  ft.  deep;  but  from  Lahore  to  the  Chenaub 
its  banks  are  precipitous;  it  is  rarely  more  than  150  yards 
across  ;  and  it  is  fordable  in  most  places  for  eight  months  in 
the  year.  At  Lahore  it  divides  into  three  principal  arms, 
and  again  before  its  confluence  with  the  Chenaub,  which  it 
joins  by  three  mouths.  It  is  the  Hijdraotes  of  Alexander's 
historians. — (Thornton,  Gazetteer  of  Countries  near  the  Indus.) 

RAVELEY,  two  pars.  England,  Hunts:— 1,  (Great); 
2040  ac.  Pop.  326.— 2,  (Little)  ;  760  ac.  Pop.  61. 

RAVELLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  dist. 
and  6  m.  W.  Salerno.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
handsome  cathedral,  seven  other  churches,  a  monastery,  nun 
nery,  and  three  almshouses.  Pop,  1700. 

RAVENDALE  (EAST  and  WEST),  par.  Eng.  Lincoln; 
1430  ac.  Pop.  135. 

RAVEJs7FlELD,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding) ;  1170  ac. 
Pop.  180. 

RAVENINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  2415  ac.  P.  284. 

RAVENNA,  a  deleg.,  Papal  States,  bounded,  N.  by 
deleg.  Ferrara,  N.W.  Bologna,  S.W.  and  S.  duchy  of  Tus 
cany,  S.E.  deleg.  Forli,  and  E.  the  Adriatic ;  greatest  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  50  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  24  m. ;  area, 
509  sq.  in.  In  the  S.,  it  is  traversed  by  ramifications  of 
the  Apennines,  but  slopes  rapidly  down  towards  the  N.  and 
N.E.,  terminating  in  the  former  direction  in  an  extensive 
plain,  and  in  the  latter  both  in  plains  and  lagoons.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Adriatic,  being  drained  by  the  Po- 
di-Primaro,  with  its  affluents  Santerno  and  Senio,  the  La- 
mone  and  the  Montane.  The  climate  in  the  interior  is  agree 
able,  but  on  the  coast  humid,  misty,  and  insalubrious.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  in  corn,  maize,  leguminous  crops, 
hemp,  flax,  anise,  and  coriander  seed  ;  saffron,  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  fruit.  A  great  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  the  marshes 
on  the  coast.  Pop.  168,413. 

RAVENNA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  cap.  above  deleg.,  1.  bank 
Montone,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ronco,  about  4  m.  W.  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  43  m.  E.  by  S.  Bologna.  It  stands  in  a  marshy 
and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts  ;  has 
a  circuit  of  about  3  m.,  and  being  far  too  large  for  its  actual 
population,  has  a  dull  melancholy  appearance,  though  many 
of  its  houses  are  handsome,  and  its  streets  are  in  general 
regular  and  spacious.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathe 
dral,  founded  in  the  fourth,  but  rebuilt  during  the  last  century, 
and  adorned  with  some  of  Guide's  finest  paintings  ;  the 
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ancient  baptistery,  separated  from  the  cathedral  by  a  street ; 
the  Basilica  of  San  Vitale,  in  the  pure  Byzantine  style,  with 
all  the  accessories  of  Eastern  splendour,  built  in  the  reign  of 
'Justinian,  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
adopted  by  Charlemagne  fls  the  model  of  his  church  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  the  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista, 
founded  in  425,  by  the  Empress  Galla  Placidia,  consisting  of 
three  naves,  supported  by  2  I  ancient  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  quadrangular  campanile,  in  which  are  two  remarkable 
bells ;  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista,  founded  also  by 
Galla  Placidia;  the  mausoleum 'of  Galla  Placidia,  containing 
a  massive  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble,  iu  which  the  ashes 
of  the  empress  lie  ;  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  the  last  of  the 
Goths,  once  a  most  magnificent  structure,  but  reduced  to  a 
mere  ruin  by  Charlemagne,  who,  with  the  consentof  the  Pope, 
carried  away  its  ornaments  and  mosaics  ;  the  tomb  of  Dante, 
consisting  of  a  sarcophagus  of  Greek  marble  ;  the  archbishop's 
palace  and  chapel,  the  townhouse,  the  library,  containing 
40,000  vols.,  and  700  MSS. ;  the  museum,  containing  a  rich 
cabinet  of  medals ;  and  the  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  silk,  and  arc  of  very  little 
importance.  The  trade,  which  was  at  one  time  extensive,  has 
greatly  fallen  off,  but  the  port  is  still  much  frequented  by  the 
trading  barges  of  the  Adriatic.  This  port  was  in  early  times 
one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the 
fleets  of  Augustus,  but  it  gradually  silted  up  so  as  to  be 
rendered  almost  useless.  The  evil  has  been  so  far  remedied 
by  the  Canale  Xaviglio,  which  is  about  5  m.  in  length,  and 
gives  a  direct  communication  with  the  sea  at  Porto-Corsini. 

Ravenna,  under  the  emperors,  became  one  of  their  greatest 
naval  stations.  During  the  decline  of  Rome,  A.D.  404,  IIo- 
noriusmade  it  the  seat  of  the  Western  empire,  and  by  availing 
himself  of  its  strong  natural  position  due  to  the  morasses  with 
which  it  was  surrounded,  and  adding  to  its  fortifications,  made 
it  almost  secure  against  any  hostile  attack.  During  his  reign 
and  the  regency  of  his  sister  Placidia,  it  was  adorned  with 
many  of  its  noblest  edifices.  Not  long  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Odoaeer,  who  in  his  turn  was  expelled  by  Theodoric, 
under  whom  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Goths.  After  two 
of  his  descendants  had  succeeded,  it  was  recaptured  by  Beli- 
sarius,  the  celebrated  general  of  Justinian,  who  made  it  an 
exarchate  and  conferred  it  on  Narses,  his  favourite  lieutenant. 
This  exarchate,  after  lasting  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was  ter 
minated  by  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  who,  having 
captured  the  city,  made  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Longobardic 
kingdom  in  754.  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  having  succeeded 
in  expelling  the  Lombards,  made  a  present  of  Ravenna  and 
its  exarchate  to  tha  pope,  with  whom,  though  not  without 
occasional  interruptions,  it  has  since  remained.  Pop.  10,582. 

RAVEN8BURG,  a  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Danube,  cap. 
bail.,  in  a  valley  on  the  Schussen,  22  m.  E.N.E.  Constance. 
It  is  walled,  has  three  gates,  and  three  suburbs  ;  is  irregularly 
built,  and  has  three  churches,  one  of  them,  the  Frauenkirche, 
a  handsome  edifice  ;  several  old  monasteries,  an  hospital, 
poorhouse,  Latin  school,  and  manufactures  of  chocolate,  oil, 
and  paper  ;  oil-works,  dye-works,  breweries,  silk,  flax,  and 
worsted  mills.  Pop.  4439. 

RAVEN  SD  EN,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  2160  ac.     P.  371. 

RAVEN8THORPE,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1330  ac. 
Pop.  467. 

BAVEN8TONE,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bucks  ;  2230  ac. 
Pop.  44(5.— 2,  Derby;  1130  ac.  Pop.  396.— 3,  (JOofcJ.'Weat- 
mureland  ;  18,450  ac.  Pop.  930. 

RAVE&TEIN,  or  KAVEXSTEIN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N. 
Brabant,  17  m.  E.X.E.  llertogenbosch,  on  the  Maas;  with 
two  churches,  a  Latin  and  a  common  school ;  inhabitants  en 
gaged  in  agriculture  and  in  trade.  Pop.  H75. 

RAVNAGORA,  a  market  tn.  Croatia,  co.  and  S.W. 
Agrain,  in  a  mountainous  district.  It  has  a  parish  church. 
Pop.  1057. 

RAW  A,  a  tn.  Russia,  Poland,  on  the  small  river  Kawkn, 
43  m.  S.W.  Warsaw;  oiice  strongly  fortified.  It  has  four 
churches,  an  Augustine  monastery,  and  an  old  castle;  a 
brewery  and  distillery.  Pop.  (1841),  4231. 

RAWCLIFFE,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  SJm.S.E.  by  S.  Selby  ;  with  a  handsome  church, 
places  of  worship  for  Primitive  and  Wo-leyau  Methodists, 
and  a  free  school.  The  manufacture  of  sacking  is  carried  on 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop.  1552. 


RAWDEN,  a  chapelry,  England,  co.  York  (W.  Riding), 
6J  in.  N.W.  Leeds;  with  a  chapel,  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists  and  Wesleyans;  and 
a  school  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  Wesleyan  ministers.  Pop.  2567. 

RAWDON,  a  vil.  and  township,  Canada  West,  co.  Hast 
ings,  on  a  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  about  58  m. 
W.N.  W.  Kingston.  It  has  recently  made  rapid  progress,  and 
has  a  distillery,  two  tanneries,  a  saw  and  a  flour  mill,  and  pro 
duces  large  quantities  of  maple-sugar  and  agricultural  pro 
duce.  Pop.  vil.,  400  ;  township  (1852),  3097. 

RAW1CZ,  or  RAWITSCH,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  55  m. 
S.  Posen.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  is  toler 
ably  well  built  and  well  paved,  contains  a  Protestant  and  a 
R.  Catholic  parish  church,  synagogue,  Franciscan  monastery, 
burgher  school,  and  school  for  deserted  children,  orphan  hos 
pital,  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction  ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  tobacco,  hats,  and  tanneries, 
and  spinning-mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  P.  10,049. 

RAWIL-PlTOE,  a  tn.  Punjab,  in  the  doab  formed  by 
the  Indus  and  Jailuin,  and  midway  between  those  rivers,  57  m. 
E.S.E.  Attock;  lat.  33°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  73°  15'  E.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  bastioned  wall,  and  has  an  old  fort;  its  houses 
are  low-pitched  and  flat-roofed,  streets  clean.  It  has  a  good 
bazaar,  a  thriving  transit  trade  between  Hindoostan  and 
Afghanistan,  and  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  appearance.  On  its 
S.  side  is  a  large  choultry;  W.  of  the  town  is  a  large  mosque, 
with  the  shrine  of  a  Mahometan  saint.  Rawil  -  Pinde  is 
highly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Pop.  3000. 
— (Masson,  in  Bombay  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  vi.) 

RAWMARSII,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding) ;  2448  ac. 
Pop.  2533. 

RAWRETI-f ,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  2377  ac.     Pop.  416. 

RAWTEN8TALL  (Sr.  MAKY),  a  vil.  and  station  on 
the  E.  Lancashire  railway,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  near 
Ilaslingden ;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  national  school,  places 
of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Unitarians ;  extensive  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  5043. 

RAYDON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  2335  ac.     Pop.  555. 

RAYGUNGE,  or  RAYAGAM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  dist.  Dinagepoor,  about  240  m.  N.  Calcutta.  It  is 
of  modern  origin,  but  consists  of  narrow,  dirty  streets,  lined 
with  about  300  houses  and  700  huts.  It  carries  on  a  very 
extensive  trade,  particularly  in  cattle,  of  which  5000  bearing 
burdens  are  said  to  arrive  daily. 

RAYLEIGH,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on  Ilad- 
leigh  Bay,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Chelmsford.  It  has  an  ancient 
church  in  the  early  English  style,  a  Baptist  chapi  1,  the  re 
mains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  brewery  and  malting  establish 
ment.  Area  of  par.,  2873.  Pop.  1463. 

RAYMOGHY,  par.  Irel.  Donegal ;  15,190  ac.    P.  4316. 

RAYMUNTERDONEY,  par.  Irel.  Donegal;  12,G14ac. 
Pop. 2268. 

RAYNE,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1676  ac.     Pop.  388. 

RAYNE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen  ;  11  sq.  m.     Pop.  1550. 

RAZ,  or  BEG  i>u  RAZ,  a  headland,  France,  S.W.  coast, 
dep.  Finistere;  lat.  48°  2'  24"  N.;  Ion.  4°43'  45"  W.  (R.)  It  forms 
the  S.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  lighthouse  259  ft.  high. 

RAZA,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands;  lat.  16°  38'  N.  ; 
Ion.  24°  37'  W.  (u.)  It  is  low  and  barren,  and  the  coast  steep 
and  rocky  ;  it  is  inhabited  by  birds  only. 

RAZA,  or  GATO,  an  isl.  Brazil,  in  front  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Nitherohi,  or  Rio-de-Janeiro.  It  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  and  on  it  is  a  lighthouse.  Vessels  pass  on  either 
side,  the  depth  of  water  being  on  the  N.  side  from  13  to  20 
fathoms,  and  that  on  the  S.  side  not  much  less.  The  width 
of  channel  on  the  former  side  is  6  m.,  and  on  the  latter  4  m. 

RAZES,  a  dist.  France,  which  was  a  dependency  of  the 
former  prov.  Languedoc,  and  had  Limoux  for  its  capital.  It 
consisted  of  Raze's  proper  and  Sault,  now  included  in  dep. 
Aude  ;  and  of  Fenonilledes,  now  forming  arronds.  Prades  and 
Perpignan,  in  dep.  Pyre'ne'es-Orientales. 

RE,  or  Rufi  [Latin,  C'arcina],  an  isl.  France,  Bay  of  Bis 
cay,  about  2  m.  off  the  coast  of  dep.  Charente-Inierietire,  6  m. 
W.  Rochelle,  but  hid  from  the  town  by  the  headland  of  Chef 
de  Baie  ;  greatest  length,  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  18  m.  ;  breadth 
very  irregular,  being  little  more  than  1  in.  near  the  central 
lurt,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  isthmus,  and  nearly  4  in.  on 
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cither  side  of  it.  The  coasts  on  the  S.  and  W.  are  lofty  and 
precipitous,  but  much  indented  on  the  N.,  where  there  are 
several  good  havens,  particularly  those  of  the  villages  of  Ars, 
La  Flotte,  and  the  small  town  of  St.  Martin.  The  last  is  de 
fended  by  a  citadel  of  considerable  strength,  and  there  are  three 
other  forts  on  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  soil  is  not 
fertile,  scarcely  producing  either  corn  or  pasture,  hut  the  vine 
thrives  well,  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent.  A  considerable 
extent  of  surface  is  occupied  by  salt  marshes,  from  which 
much  salt  is  made.  This  manufacture  and  fishing  form  the 
chief  employments.  There  are  also  several  distilleries  of 
brandy,  and  a  trade  in  it  and  in  wine.  In  1628,  the  British, 
to  relieve  the  Protestants  who  were  besieged  in  Rochelle, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  this  island.  Pop.  15,885. 

READING,  a  parl.  and  mun.  bor.  and  market  tn.  Eng 
land,  cap.  co.  Berks,  1.  bank  Kennet,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Thames,  38  in.  W.  by  S.  London,  on  the  Great 
AVestem  railway.  Though  the  town  in  general  is  very 
irregularly  laid  out,  the  principal  streets  are  spacious,  and 
the  town  generally  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  abun 
dantly  supplied  with  water.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick, 
but  a  great  many  also  are  of  Bath  stone  ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  well  built,  and  the  shops  handsome.  The  town 
is  rapidly  extending  both  E.  and  AV.  It  has  an  imposing  cas 
tellated  county  jail  and  house  of  correction,  on  a  similar 
plan  to  that  of  the  model  prison  at  Pentonville,  a  new  assize 
hall,  a  spacious  hospital,  and  a  public-hall,  a  fine  edifice 
with  a  suite  of  apartments  for  the  literary,  scientific,  and 
mechanics'  institution;  a  small  theatre,  news -room,  and 
baths ;  three  parish  churches,  and  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  AVesleyans,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  II.  Catholics ;  several  charitable  institutions,  including 
a  blue-coat  school  for  boys,  a  green-coat  school  for  girls,  a 
public  dispensary,  six  sets  of  almshouses,  and  other  minor 
charities.  The  textile  manufactures  of  Heading,  formerly 
various  and  extensive,  particularly  the  woollen  manufac 
tures,  are  now  limited  to  the  weaving  of  some  coarse 
linen,  silk  ribbons,  and  galloons,  and  some  floor  and  sail 
cloth.  There  are  also  two  or  three  iron-foundries,  and  several 
yards  for  boat-building.  But  Heading  cannot  now  be  con 
sidered  as  a  manufacturing  place.  Its  present  importance  is 
derived  from  its  being  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  traffic  in 
flour,  in  timber,  bark,  hoops,  wool,  cheese,  malt,  beer,  and  all 
the  agricultural  products  of  a  very  fertile  district,  which  are 
forwarded  by  barge  and  railway  to  the  metropolis.  The 
Kennet  is  navigable  for  barges  of  1 10  tons,  and  on  its  hanks 
are  suitable  wharfs.  There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  mag 
nificent  abbey,  founded  by  Henry  I.,  who  was  buried  within 
its  precincts  in  1135,  as  was  also  his  queen,  and  his  eldest 
son.  Pop.  21,456. 

READING,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  beautifully 
situated  in  a  wide  basin  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills  and 
slopes,  1.  hank  Schuylkill,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  fine 
covered  bridges,  at  the  junction  of  the  Union  canal  and 
Schuylkill  Navigation,  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railway,  50  m.  N.W.  Philadelphia.  It  is  built  with  great 
regularity  in  straight  and  spacious  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  dressed  with  a  covering  of  white  gravel, 
or  disintegrated  sandstone,  which  consolidates  so  as  to  be 
equal  or  superior  to  a  macadamized  road,  and  is  amply  sup 
plied  with  excellent  water,  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  from  a 
spring  in  a  neighbouring  hill  called  Penn's  Mount.  Many 
of  the  houses,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  central  square, 
are  substantial  and  even  elegant.  The  more  important  public 
edifices  are  15  churches,  among  which  the  Lutheran  and  Ger 
man  Reformed,  both  handsome  structures  with  lofty  spires, 
are  conspicuous  ;  the  courthouse,  finely  situated  on  a  com 
manding  height,  presenting  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and 
adorned  with  a  pillared  portico  ;  the  prison,  adjoining  the 
courthouse ;  an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  and  several 
other  scholastic  establishments.  The  principal  public  works 
are  several  large  flour-mills;  a  cotton-factory  for  fine  muslins, 
of  which  about  8000  yards  are  daily  produced ;  extensive 
workshops  for  making  cars  and  railroad  machinery,  a  nail- 
factory,  and  other  iron-works,  a  pottery,  two  breweries,  and 
several  tanneries.  Other  important  manufactures  are  woollen 
hats,  which  have  long  been  extensively  made  for  the  southern 
and  western  markets ;  boots  and  shoes,  castings  in  iron  and 
brass,  rifle-barrels,  tools,  and  agricultural  implements.  The 


ale  and  porter  of  the  breweries  are  celebrated,  and  wine  of  fair 
I  quality  and  in  considerable  abundance  is  made  from  extensive 
|  vineyards  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  In  the  vicinity  iron- 
ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and  a  kind  of  conglomerate,  which 
being  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Potomac  marble.  Reading  was  originally  settled  by  emi 
grants,  chiefly  from  AVurtemberg  and  the  Palatinate,  and  still 
retains  strong  indications  of  its  origin.  German  is  in  common 
use,  and  several  of  the  newspapers,  and  service  in  two  of  the 
churches,  are  in  German.  Pop.  (1850),  15,748. 

REAL,  a  river,  Brazil,  which  almost  during  the  whole  of 
its  course,  of  about  160  m.,  forms  the  boundary  between 
provs.  Bahia  and  Sergipe.  It  flows  generally  W.  to  E., 
and  mostly  through  a  mountainous  country,  where  its  channel 
is  constantly  obstructed  by  cataracts ;  but  for  the  last  35  m.  it 
is  free  from  cataracts,  and  has  a  wide  and  deep  tidal  channel. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Saguim,  Guararema,  and  Piauhi, 
all  of  which  it  receives  on  the  right.  Its  mouth,  about  25  m. 
N.E.  of  the  Itapicuru,  is  in  lat.  11°  28'  4"  S. 

REAL-DEL-MONTE,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  56  m.  N.N.E. 
Mexico,  9000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  was  long  famous  for  its 
mines,  which  are  still  partially  worked.  A  few  miles  N.E. 
is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Regla. 

REALEJO,  a  maritime  tn.  Central  America,  state  Nica 
ragua,  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific,  28  m.  AV.N.W.  Leon;  lat. 
12°  27'  54"  N.;  Ion.  87°  9'  30"  \V.  (n.)  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  composed  of  a  salt-water  creek,  into  which  several 
streams  empty  themselves.  The  entrance  is  protected  by  an 
island  about  2  m.  long,  which  leaves  a  channel  at  either  end 
by  which  ships  may  enter ;  the  larger  of  the  two  being  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  inside  is  a  noble  basin,  nowhere  less 
than  4  fathoms  deep,  with  a  mud  bottom,  and  capable  of  con 
taining  200  ships  of  the  line  in  security.  It  exports  some 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  mahogany,  and  other  timber;  and  is  one 
of  the  ports  used  for  passenger  traffic  by  Lake  Nicaragua  to 
California.  Pop.  3000. 

REALEJO-DE-AUAJO,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Tenerife,  in 
the  delicious  valley  of  Orotava,  about  2  m.  from  the  sea.  It 
has  a  townhouse,  prison,  an  elementary  school,  a  granary, 
church,  several  suppressed  convents  whose  churches  are  used 
for  public  worship,  and  near  it  numerous  hermitages.  It  has 
also  two  flour-mills,  and  a  brandy-distillery.  Pop.  2237. 

REALEJO-DE-AiiRiBA,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Tenerife, 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  chain  of  hills.  It  has  a  church,  several 
primary  schools,  and  two  flour-mills;  and  supplies  the  neigh 
bouring  villages  with  firewood,  charcoal,  and  fruit.  P.  3305. 

REALMONT  [anc.  Begalis  Mons\,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Tarn,  12  m.  S.  by  E.  Alby.  It  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
has  an  extensive  public  square,  surrounded  by  a  fine  walk; 
manufactures  of  crape,  serge,  and  linen,  and  excellent  bleach- 
fields.  Pop.  2238. 

REARSBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester  ;  1800  nc.     Pop.  500. 

REARYMORE,par.  Irel.  Queen 'sco. ;  13,944  ac.  P.  1695. 

RE  AY,  par.  Scot.  Caithness  ;  18  m.  by  9  m.    Pop.  2506. 

REBA1X,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on 
the  Dendre,  18  m.  E.N.E.  Tournay  ;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  earthenware,  and  tiles  for  roofing  and  pavement ;  two 
breweries,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1083. 

REBECQ-RoGNON,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  on  the  Senne,  16  m.  S.S.W.  Brussels.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  tobacco,  lace,  thread,  and  wicker-work,  two  mills, 
tile-works,  and  pavement  quarries.  Pop.  2840. 

REBRISORA,  or  KIS-REBRA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transyl 
vania.  16  m.  from  Bistritz ;  headquarters  of  a  Walachian 
frontier  regiment.  Pop.  1500. 

REBSTEIN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  S.E. 
St.  Gall ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
and  three  schools.  Many  of  the  females  are  employed  in  tam 
bouring.  On  a  neighbouring  hill  stands  the  castle  of  tha 
same  name.  Pop.  1611. 

RECALE,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  S.AV.  Caserta ; 
with  two  churches.  Pop.  1200. 

RECANATI  [latin,  £ecinetum],&ta.  Papal  States,  deleg. 
and  9  m.  N.E.  Macerata,  on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence. 
It  contains  many  fine  palaces,  a  cathedral  with  a  Gothic  door 
way,  and  richly-carved  roof;  several  other  churches,  and  a 
townhouse.  Near  it  is  a  splendid  aqueduct  communicating 
with  the  subterraneous  channels,  which  convey  water  to  Lo- 
rctto.  Pop.  8000. 
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RECCA,  or  REKA,  a  river,  Austria,  Illyria,  rises  in  the 
S.  of  circle  Adelsberg,  gov.  Laybach,  flows  S.  W.,  then  N.  W., 
and  at  the  village  of  Canziano,  18  m.  E.N.E.  Trieste,  plunges 
into  a  chasm,  and  entirely  disappears;  total  course,  about  30  m. 
RECCO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  14  m.  E.S.E. 
Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  has  spacious  but  ill-formed 
streets,  a  large  church,  a  handsome  oratory,  a  convent  with 
a  church  attached",  and  a  townhouse,  in  which  the  public 
schools  are  kept.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  linen,  linen  thread, 
oil,  and  fruit.  Some  small  vessels  are  built.  Pop.  4557. 

RECHE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  Minister,  circle 
Tecklenburg ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1540. 

RECHERCHE  BAY,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  near  the 
entrance  into  D'Eiitrecasteaux  Channel  ;  lat.  43°  35'  S. ; 
Ion.  147°  5'  E. 

RECHNITZ,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  ROITONCZ. 
RECHTENBACH,avil.  Bavaria,Palatinate,  near  Berg- 
zabern  ;  with  a  church.     Pop.  1097. 

RECIFE,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil.     See  PERNAMBUCO. 
RECIGLIANO,   a  tn.  Naples,   prov.  Principato-Citra, 
dist.  and  20  m.  E.  Campagna,  on  a  mountain,  r.  bank  Pla- 
tani.     Pop.  1520. 

REC1TZ,  or  ROTH-RECITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Tabor ; 
with  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  castle,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1360. 

RECKEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
28  J  m.  S.  Bruges,  r.  bank  Lys ;  weaving,  dyeing,  and  tan 
ning  are  carried  on.  Pop.  2247. 

RECKEXDORF,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
N.N.  W.  Bamberg,  on  the  Bannach  ;  with  a  church  and  castle. 
Pop.  1154. 

RECKHEIM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  ' 
15  m.  E.  Hasselt.     It  has  a  large  dcpot-dc-mendicite  for  the  j 
vagrants  of  provs.  Lie'ge  and  Limburg.     The  inmates  are  em 
ployed  in  making  stockings,  gloves,  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
Pop.  1005. 

RECKLINGHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov. 
and  29m.  S.S.W.  Minister,  on  the  Hellbach ;  with  a  court 
of  justice,  four  churches,  and  a  castle  ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
a  brewery,  distillery,  and  trade  in  linen.  Pop.  3501. 

RECLUS  AMJ  VERSOTE,  a  vil.  Sardinian  States,  Savoy, 
at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  near  1.  bank  Iscrc.  It  is 
poorly  built,  consisting  of  a  few  narrow  streets,  with  side  • 
pavements,  raised  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.,  to  prevent  the  water,  in 
descending  from  the  mountain  torrents,  from  penetrating  into 
the  houses.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  some 
trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1850. 

RECOARO,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. and 
20  m.  N.W.  Vicenza,  near  the  source  of  the  Agno.     It  con 
tains  a  church  and  two  oratories.   Near  it  are  mineral  springs, 
said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  liver  complaint,  and  extensive 
quarries  of  gypsum,  millstones,  and  red  marble.      Pop.  3172. 
RECULVER,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1653  ac.     Pop.  273. 
RED-DEEH,  a  river,  British  America,  which  rises  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  expands  into  a  lake  of  same 
name,  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  80  m  ,  joins 
r.  bunk  Saskatchawan ;  lat.  50°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  110°  5'  \V. 

RED-LAKE,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  near  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  issuing  from  a  lake  of  same  name,  flows 
W.S.  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Red  River,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  m.  Red-lake,  from  which  it  issues,  is  about  25  m.  long, 
by  6  m.  broad. 

RED  RIVER,  a  large  river,  U.  States,  rising  at  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico.  It  flows  E.S.E., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  the  Indian  terri 
tory,  and  between  Texas  and  Arkansas;  in  the  latter  state  it 
turns  S.E.  and  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  125  m.  N.W.  New 
Orleans,  total  course,  above  1000  m. ;  chief  affluents — the 
Washita,  which  joins  it  in  Louisiana  ;  and  the  False  Washita, 
which  it  receives  in  the  Indian  territory.  Much  of  its 
course  is  througli  rich  prairies,  with  red  soil,  which  colours  | 
the  water.  About  100  m.  above  Nachitoches,  which  lies  j 
100  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  commences  a  swampy 
expansion  of  the  river  called  the  Raft,  70  in',  long,  and  20  in. 
to  30  m.  wide,  produced  by  the  river  dividing  into  a  number 
of  channels,  sometimes  shallow,  which  have  been  obstructed 
by  fallen  trees  and  other  matter  brought  down  by  the  stream. 
So  solid  in  many  places  had  the  Raft  become,  that  willows 
and  grass  were  growing  in  the  soil  caught  among  the  trees. 


At  great  expense  this  obstruction  has  been  cleared  away 
so  far  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  steam  boats.  About  4  in. 
above  Nachitoches,  the  various  channels  again  unite,  soon, 
however,  again  to  separate  into  numerous  creeks  and  bayous. 

RED  RIVER  (NORTH),  a  river,  N.  America,  rises  in  the 
Minnesota  territory,  U.  States,  flows  N.  into  British  N. 
America,  and  falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  after  a  course  of 
about  300  in.  On  this  river  is  a  settlement  of  same  name, 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

RED  SEA,  or  ARABIAN  GULF  [anc.  Mare  Ilubrum,  Mare 
ErytkrcEiim,  or  Sinus  Arabicus  ;  French,  Her  llovyc,  Golfe 
Arabique;  German,  Das  Rotlie  Mccr,  Arabisches  Meerbusen ; 
Arabic,  Balir-el Hejaz,  Sea  of  Hejaz],  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  communicating  with  it  by  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
stretching  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  between  Arabia  on  the  E., 
and  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and  only  sepa 
rated  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
which,  where  narrowest,  does  not  exceed  80  m.  across;  it  forms 
a  very  long,  and  comparatively  narrow  expanse,  stretching 
for  1450  m.,  with  a  breadth,  which,  where  widest,  as  on  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  does  not  exceed  200  in.,  and  in  general 
averages  about  180  m.,  but  diminishes  gradually  both  at  its 
S.  and  N.  extremities,  having  at  the  former,  across  the  strait, 
a  width  of  only  14J  in.,  further  subdivided  by  the  Island  of 
Perim  into  two  channels,  a  larger  on  the  E.,  of  11  m.,  and  a 
less  on  the  W.  of  1 J  m.,  and  forking  at  the  latter  into  two 
branches;  the  one  of  which,  forming  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  pene 
trates  N.  by  E.  into  Arabia  for  about  100  m.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a"bout  15  m.,  while  the  other,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  follows  the  general  direction  of  the  sea,  and  penetrates 
between  Arabia  and  Egypt  for  about  200  in.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  about  20  m.  In  the  fork  between  these  two  branches 
is  the  celebrated  Mount  Sinai,  or  Jebel  Musa  [Mount  of 
Moses].  The  shores,  both  on  the  E.  and  W.,  consist  generally 
of  a  low  tract,  mostly  sandy,  though  sometimes  swampy, 
varying  in  width  from  10  in.  to  30  m.,  and  suddenly  termi 
nated  by  the  abutments  of  a  lofty  table-land,  of  3000  ft.  to 
6000  ft.  high.  The  Red  Sea  may  thus  be  considered  as  occu 
pying  the  bottom  of  an  imraense  longitudinal  valley,  which 
probably  at  one  time  extended  between  the  table-lands  with 
out  interruption;  but  has  since  been  partially  filled  up  by 
coral-workings,  which,  extending  in  parallel  lines  at  a  short 
distance  from  either  coast,  have  subdivided  the  sea  into  three 
different  channels,  and  have  also  studded  its  shores  with  nu 
merous  small  islands.  In  the  main  channel  the  depth  some 
times  exceeds  230  fathoms,  and  is  supposed  to  average  at 
least  100  fathoms,  but  diminishes  towards  the  extremities, 
where  the  depth  in  general  does  not  exceed  from  40  to  50 
fathoms.  In  the  Gulf  of  Suez  this  depth  gradually  decreases 
to  30  fathoms,  and  still  continues  to  shoal,  till  at  the  harbour 
of  Suez  it  amounts  to  only  3  fathoms;  in  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on 
the  contrary,  the  depth  of  the  main  channel  is  fully  maintained, 
and  apparently,  in  some  places,  even  exceeded.  The  currents 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  entirely  the  result  of  its  prevailing  winds. 
From  October  to  May,  when  the  wind  blows  generally  with 
great  constancy  from  the  S.,  a  strong  current  sets  in  from  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  proceeding  N.,  accumulates 
the  water  so  much  as  to  produce  a  general  rise  of  level  of 
about  2  ft.  ;  from  May  to  October,  on  the  contrary,  the  N. 
wind  continues  to  blow,  not  without  interruption,  but  with 
such  force  and  constancy,  as  both  to  give  the  current  a  S. 
direction,  and  carry  off  the  2  ft.  of  level  which  had  been  pre 
viously  accumulated.  These  winds,  however,  proceeding 
either  directly  N.  or  S.,  affect  only  the  main  body  of  the  sea, 
and  leave  a  considerable  belt  along  the  coasts  subject  to  alterna 
tions  of  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  not  unfrequently  to  sudden 
squalls.  The  chief  dangers  to  navigation,  however,  arise  not 
from  these,  but  from  the  number  of  shallow  reel's,  of  the  pre 
sence  of  which  no  previous  intimation  is  given,  as  the  sea 
never  breaks  upon  them.  This  absence  of  breakers  is  at 
tempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  porous  nature  of  the  coral, 
which  offers  so  little  resistance  to  the  sea,  that  it  diffuses  it 
self  through  it  without  commotion,  -as  if  it  were  passing 
through  a  sieve.  The  principal  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea  are 
on  the  African  coast,  Suez,  Kosseir,  Suaken,  and  Massowa  ; 
and  on  the  Arabian  c-.iast,  .Jidda,  Hodeida,  and  Mecca.  The 
trade  from  shore  to  shore  is  not  of  much  importance,  consist- 
j  ing  chiefly  of  the  transport  of  pilgrims,  considerable  number.! 
I  of  slaves,  and  some  grain  from  Egypt ;  but  a  much  more  im- 
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portant  trade  has  recently  risen  up  in  consequence  of  the  open 
ing  up  of  the  old  route  from  Europe  to  India  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  along  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  that  part  of 
the  Red  Sea,  called  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  that  the  Israelites 
crossed  in  their  flight  from  Egypt. 

HEDBERTH,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke  ;  305  ac.    P.  137. 

REDBOURN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hertford, 
4  m.  N.W.  St.  Albans.  It  has  a  church  situated  about  1 .  m. 
from  the  village,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde 
pendents,  and  Wesleyans.  Area  of  par.,  4515  ac.  Pop.  2085. 

REDBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3919  ac.    Pop.  354. 

REDBRIDGE,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Hants,  3  m. 
W.N.  W.  Southampton,  near  the  termination  of  the  Andover 
canal,  at  the  head  of  Southampton  water,  and  on  the  Southamp 
ton  and  Dorchester  railway.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  place, 
of  ancient  origin,  and  has  building-yards,  a  large  brewery,  and 
a  considerable  trade,  exporting  grain,  and  importing  coal, 
timber,  and  slates,  &c. 

REDCAR,  a  township  and  watering-place,  England,  co. 
York  (N.  Riding),  6  m.  N.  Guisborough,  on  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington  railway ;  with  a  chapel,  places  of  worship  for 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  a  school,  and  a  produc 
tive  fishery  off  the  coast.  Pop.  1032. 

REDCITY,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary  ;  723  ac.     Pop.  140. 

REDCL1FF  (Si.  MARY),  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1166  ac. 
Pop.  6812. 

REDCROSS,  par.  Irel.  \Vicklow;  6248  ac.     Pop.  1330. 

REDDING,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  the  Union 
canal  and  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway ;  with  exten 
sive  collieries,  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed.  Pop.  694. 

REDD1TCH,  a  large  vil.  England,  co.  Worcester,  12  J  m. 
S.S.W.  Birmingham,  on  an  acclivity.  It  is  irregularly~but 
generally  well  built,  amply  supplied  with  water,  and  lighted  ; 
has  a  parish  church,  a  fine  R.  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Perpen 
dicular  style,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
Methodists  ;  national  day  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants; 
a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  and  manufactures  of  needles, 
hooks  and  eyes,  and  fishing-tackle.  Pop.  4802. — (Local 
Correspondent.) 

REDE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Veszprim, 
nbout  22  m.  from  Papa  ;  with  a  church,  a  fine  chateau,  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber.  Pop.  1116. 

REDENHALL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  3714  ac.     P.  1795. 

REDGORTON,  par.  Scot.  Perth ;  7680  ac.    Pop.  2047. 

REDGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  3353  ac.     Pop.  1385. 

REDINHA,  a  tii.  and  par.  Portugal,  com.  Leiria,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Soure,  17  m.  S.  Coimbra.  Pop.  1586. 

REDISHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  733  ac.     Pop.  152. 

RED1TZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim,  on  the  Re- 
dicka,6m.  from  Pardubitz;  with  a  church  and  school.  P.  1369. 

REDLINGFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1075  ac.   P.  251. 

REDM ARLEY-D'-ABiTOT, par.  Eng.  Worcester ;3778ac. 
Pop.  1192. 

REDM ARSH ALL, par.  Eng.  Durham;  351  Sac.   P.  332. 

REDMILE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  1170  ac.     Pop.  527. 

REDNITZ,  a  river,  Bavaria,  rises  near  Dettenheim,  4  m. 
N.N.W.  Pappenheim,  flows  N.,  and  at  Furth  unites  with  the 
Pegnitz  to  form  the  Regnitz,  after  a  course  of  about  35  m. ; 
chief  affluents,  on  the  right,  the  Roth  and  the  Schwarzach;  on 
the  left,  the  Rezat  and  Schwabach. 

RE  DON  [anc.  Roto],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  Vilaine,  in  which  the  tide  here 
rises 9  ft.  to  12  ft.,  39  m.  S.S.W.  Rennes.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  has  an  elegant  fountain,  a  finely-planted  promenade  ;  a 
Gothic  church,  with  a  semicircular  E.  end,  much  admired  ; 
manufactures  of  serge,  building-yards,  in  which  vessels  of  400 
tons  are  sometimes  constructed,  and  extensive  slate- quarries. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  enables  the  town  to  carry  on  a  con 
siderable  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  chiefly  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  colonial  produce,  salt,  butler,  honey,  wax,  chestnuts, 
wood,  hemp,  flax,  sailcloth  and  canvas,  leather,  hair,  feathers, 
rosin,  slates,  iron,  and  lead.  Pop.  3454. 

REDONDA,  an  isl.  Brazil,  in  front  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Bay  of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  W.  of  isl.  Raza.  Vessels  entering 
the  bay  from  the  S.,  pass  through  the  channel  between  this 
island  and  Raza,  which  has  a  depth  of  24  fathoms  at  all  times. 

REDONDELA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and  11  m. 
S.  Pontevedra,  near  the  estuary  of  Vigo,  and  communicating 


with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  capable  of  admitting  small 
vessels.  A  bridge  over  a  small  river  connects  its  suburb  of 
Villavieja,  and  it  has  a  townhouse,  two  schools,  a  church,  and 
a  spacious  and  handsome  convent,  attached  to  which  is  a 
J  church.  Weaving,  curing  sardines,  fishing,  and  agriculture, 
are  the  chief  occupations.  Pop.  2410. 

REDONDESCO,  or  RODONDESCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  prov.  and  14m.  W.  Mantua;  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  and  manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  1803. 

REDONDO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Alemtejo, 
14  m.  S.  Estremoz.  It  has  a  monastery,  an  hospital,  a  Latin 
school,  and  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  other  woollen  stuffs. 
Pop.  2430. 

REDONDO,  two  islets,  W."  Indies.  The  one,  about  9  m. 
N.W.  Monserrat ;  lat.  1 6°  55'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  62°  18'  45"  W.  (R.)  ; 
is  a  high  barren  rock,  becomes  visible  at  the  distance  of 
30  m.,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  haycock.  Near  it  are 
some  sandbanks  abounding  with  fish.  The  other,  situated 
about  7  m.  N.  Grenada,  belongs  to  a  chain  of  small  islands 
and  rocks  called  the  Grenadillas  or  Grenadines.  Between  it 
and  Cariaco,  N.E.  of  it  and  the  principal  island  of  the  group, 
there  is  a  channel,  with  deep  water,  which  may  be  navigated, 
though  not  without  danger. 

REDOUT-KALE,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  Mingrelia,  on  the 
Black  Se.'i,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khopi,  12  m.  S.S.E.  Anaklia. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  with  a  garrison  of  600 
or  700  men. 

REDRUTH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Corn 
wall.  The  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  mining  district,  9im. 
N.W.  Falmouth,  has  two  churches,  several  chapels  for  Dis 
senters,  a  market-place,  and  an  elegant  clock-tower  ;  inhabi 
tants  principally  employed  in  the  rich  copper-mines  in  tho 
neighbourhood.  Redruth  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
contains  many  Druidical  remains.  Area  of  par.,  39U7  ac. 
Pop.  10,571  ;  of  tn.  7095. 

REDWITZ,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  on  the  Kos- 
sein,  E.  Baireuth.  It  is  walled  ;  has  two  churches,  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  chemical  products, 
glass-works,  a  copper  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1580. 

REE  (LOUGH),  a  lake,  Ireland,  formed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  Shannon,  between  the  cos.  Longford,  Westmeath,  and 
Roscommon,  17  m.  long,  and  1  m.  to  6  in.  broad,  studded  with 
islands,  of  which  Hare  Island,  Inchboffm,  Inchmore,  and 
severaj  others,  are  of  considerable  size.  Its  outline  is  remark 
ably  irregular,  and  formed  by  innumerable  beautiful  havens 
and  bays,  and  its  shores  are  strikingly  picturesque.  The  limy 
enters  it  from  the  E. 

REED,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Herts;  1460  ac.  Pop.  277. 
—2,  Suffolk  ;  1224  ac.  Pop.  247. 

REEDHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  3328  ac.     Pop.  771. 

REEK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  17  m.  E.  Her- 
togenbosch;  with  a  convenient  townhouse,  a  church,  and  a 
school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  798. 

REEPH  AM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  570  ac.     Pop.  409. 

REES,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  41  m.  N.N.W.  Diisseldorf, 
r.  bank  Rhine.  It  is  walled;  ,has  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Pro 
testant  churches,  a  progymnasium,  savings '-bank,  and  orphan 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  tobacco 
and  leather,  and  some  shipping  trade.  Pop.  3342. 

REETH,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  York  (N.  Riding), 
47  m.  N.W.  York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arkle  and  the  Swale. 
It  has  two  endowed  schools  and  extensive  lead -mines. 
Pop.  1344. 

REETH,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  10  m.  S. 
Antwerp,  on  the  road  to  Boom.  It  has  three  breweries,  a 
tannery,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  1262. 

REETZ,  numerous  small  places,  Prussia.  The  only  one 
desorving  of  notice  is  a  tn.,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
73  m.  N.E.  Frankfurt,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Ihna;  with  a 
church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  hats  ;  and  a  trade 
in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1899. 

REFOYOS.two  places,  Portugal :— 1,  (-de  Hasto),  A  tn. 
and  par.,  prov.  Minho.com.  Guimaraens,  near  r.  bank  Tamega, 
about  25  m.  from  Braga. — 2,  (-deltiba  d'  Arc),  A  tn.  and  par., 
prov.  Douro,  15  in.  from  Oporto.  Pop.  580. 

REGA.  a  river,  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  formed  by  tho 
Old  and  the  New  Rega,  about  6  m.  S.W.  Shievelbein.  Tho 
united  stream  flows  N.N.W.,  but  very  circuitously,  and  falls 
into  the  Baltic  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 
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REGALBATO,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  2G  m.  AY.N.AY. 
Catania,  near  r.  bank  Salso  ;  with  a  college.  Pop.  about  6000. 

REGELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  conip.  and  18  m. 
.  E.S.E.  Florence,  in  the  Upper  Val  d'  Aruo,  S.  side  of 
Mount  A'allombrosa,  near,  the  torrent  Bota.  It  has  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  parish  church.  Pop.  9952. 

REGEN,  a  market  tu.  Lower  Bavaria,  cap.  dist.  and  on 
a  river  of  its  name'  30  m.  N.N.  W.  Passau ;  with  four  churches, 
numerous  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1220. 

KEGEN,  a  river,  Bavaria,  rises  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bohmerwald,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  flows  N.AV.  to 
Cham,  then  AV.,  and  lastly  S.,  to  its  junction  with  1.  bank 
Danube,  opposite  to  Ratisbon ;  total  course,  nearly  90  in. ; 
affluents,  the  Weisse  and  the  Cham. 

REGENSBURG,  a  tn.  Bavaria.     See  RATISBON. 

REGENSTAUF,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  on 
the  Uegen,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  7  m.  N.N.E.  Ratisbon  ; 
•with,  three  churches,  an  infirmary,  the  ruins  of  a  fine  old 
castle,  and  manufactures  of  potash  and  saltpetre,  a  brewery, 
and  saw,  bark,  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1565. 

REGENT'S  SWORD,  a  remarkable  peninsula,  China,be- 
tween  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Leaotong. 

REGENWALDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  42  m.  N.E. 
Stettin,  r.  bank  Rega.  It  is  walled;  has  three  gates,  a  church, 
a  castle;  and  tan,  oil,  walk,  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  2402. 

REGGIO,  or  SANTA- AGATA-DELLA-GALLINA  [anc.  JRke- 
(jiumJulii\,a.  tn.and  seaport,  Italy,  cap.  prov. Calabria-Ultra  I., 
in  a  fertile  plain,  E.  coast  the  Strait,  and  9  m.  S.E.  town  of 
Messina  ;  lat.  38°  5'  5 1"  N. ;  Ion.  15°  40'  E.  (it.)  It  is  walled, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  lias  several  extensive  suburbs.  The 
old  town  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great  earth 
quake  of  1783,  and  a  new  town  has  gradually  risen  up,  built 
on  a  regular  and  uniform  plan,  with  good  houses  and  spacious 
streets.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  collegiate 
and  ten  parochial  churches,  seven  convents,  a  royal  college, 
an  ordinary,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  It  has  manufactures  of 
fcilk  goods,  linen,  common  pottery,  essences,  and  other  sorts 
of  perfume ;  stockings  and  gloves,  made  of  the  filaments  of 
the  Pinna,  a  marine  bivalve  ;  a  considerable  trade  in  oil  and 
silk,  and  an  active  fishery.  Reggio  is  the  seat  of  an  arch 
bishop,  and  of  a  high  criminal  and  civil  court.  It  was  founded 
under  the  name  of  Phcebia,  by  a  Greek  colony,  700  years  B.C. 
After  it  had  risen  to  great  importance,  it  was  besieged,  and 
starved  into  an  unconditional  surrender  by  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  carried  off  most  of  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
It  recovered  its  liberty  under  his  son,  Agathocles,  but  ulti 
mately  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  became  a  municipal 
town.  Julius  Caesar  did  much  for  its  improvement,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Rhegium  Julii.  From  the  Romans  it 
passed  first  to  the  Goths,  next  to  the  Normans,  and  then  to 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples.  During  the  16th 
century,  it  was  twice  reduced  to  ashes ;  in  1544,  by  Barbarossa, 
and  in  1558  by  Mustapha  Pasha.  Its  last  great  calamity  was 
the  earthquake  of  1 783,  which  made  it  almost  a  complete  ruin. 
Pop.  (1850),  18,483. 

REGGIO  [anc.  llJicoium  Lcpidi},  a  tn.  Italy,  duchy  and 
15  m.  AY. N.W.  Modena,  in  a  beautitul  country,  near  1.  bank 
Crostolo,  and  on  the  canal  of  Tassone.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  is  well  built ;  has  regular 
streets,  several  of  them  lined  with  porticoes  and  many  hand 
some  houses  ;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  several  courts 
and  public  offices,  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral  adorned  with 
marble  columns,  and  several  fine  slatues  of  Cleinenti;  several 
other  churches,  among  which  that  of  Madonna  della  Ghiara, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  adorned  with  numerous 
frescoes,  i->  considered  the  chief  ornament  of  the  town ;  a 
handsome  townhouse,  lyceum,  museum,  library,  theatre ; 
manufactures  of  linen  and  silk  goods,  and  of  articles  in  horn, 
bone,  and  ivory;  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wine,  and  a  large 
annual  fair.  Reggio  is  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto.  P.  16,000. 
KEGGIOLO  [Latin,  Itazolum],  a  tn.  and  com.  Parma, 
duchy  and  7  in.  E.  Gua.stalla;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church, 
a  picturesquely-situated  castle,  an  elegant  theatre,  primary 
and  musical  schools,  an  hospital,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
wine.  Pop.  5363. 

REG1L,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ilernio,  about  10  m.  from  Tolosa ;  with 
a  church,  a  good  courthouse,  a  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  rnaize.  Pop.  1545. 


REGNITZ,  a  river,  Bavaria,  which,  formed  at  Furth  by 
the  junction  of  the  Rednitz  and  Pegnitz, becomes  immediately 
navigable,  passes  the  towns  of  Erlangen,  Forcheim,  and  Bain- 
berg,  and  about  3  m.  below  the  last  joins  1.  bank  Main,  after 
a  course  of  40  m. 

REGOA,  or  PEZO-DA-REGOA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal, 
r.  bank  Douro,  4  m.  N.N.A\r.  Lamego ;  with  a  Latin  school, 
extensive  wine  cellars,  and  a  handsome  quay.  Pop.  1962. 

REGOLY,  or  HEGEL,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither 

j  Danube,  co.  Tolna,  and  34  m.  N.  by  E.  Fiinfkirchen,  on  the 

edge  of  an  extensive  marsh,  where  the  Koppany  joins  the 

Kapos;  has  a  church,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  two  mills, 

I  and  some  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.     Pop.  1556. 

REGUA1N,  or  FLAT  ISLAND,  Bay  of  Bengal,  off  coast 
of  Aracan,  S.E.  Cheduba;  lat.  18°  36'  N. ;  Ion.  93°  45'  E.; 
is  remarkable  as  adding  a  fourth  to  the  three  localities  of  the 
Old  AVorld  previously  known,  in  which  the  strata  are  under 
going  a  process  of  upheaval.  These  localities  were  Scandi 
navia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Baltic  generally,  the  AV.  coast 
of  Italy,  and  the  coasts  of  Cutch.  In  Reguain,  which,  like  the 
other  islands  in  the  vicinity,  presents  visible  marks  of  sub 
terraneous  fire,  the  ascertained  rise,  which  is  said  to  have 
commenced  with  a  great  earthquake  in  1750,  or  1  760,  is  from 
9  to  12  ft.;  but  in  other  islands  to  the  N.,  and  more  especially 
in  Cheduba,  the  rise  is  22  ft.  The  upheaval  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  extends  S.E.  by  S.,  to  N.AV.  by  N.,  over  a  tract 
100  geo.  m.  long,  and  varying  from  a  very  narrow  strip  to 
20  m.  broad,  and  is  in  the  line  of  prolongation  of  the  great 
volcanic  belt  of  the  Sunda  Islands. 

REGUISHEIM,  or  REXEN,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Haut- 
Rhin,  14  m.  S.  Colmar,  r-  bank  111,  near  the  canal  of  Neuf- 
brisach.  Pop.  2201. 

RE  HA,  or  ROHA,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  OKFAII. 

REIIAU,  or  RECHAU,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  on  the  Griinebach,  29  m.  N.E.  Baireuth;  with  an 
extensive  brewerv,  and  a  flax,  cotton,  and  several  other  mills. 
Pop.  1600. 

REHBURG,  a  tn.  Hanover,  principality  Calenberg,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Steinhude*  lake,  23  m.  AV.N.AA7.  Hanover. 
It  has  a  bathing  establishment  supplied  by  chalybeate  and 
sulphurous  springs,  which  are  in  considerable  repute.  Coal  is 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  of  tn.,  1325. 

REIIETOBEL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzsrland,  can.  and 
N.E.  Appenzell,  with  a  church;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed 
in  weaving  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Pop.  1958. 

REI1ME,  a  vil.  Prussia,AVestphalia,  gov.  and  7  m.  S.AV. 
Minden,  1.  bank  Weser,  at  the  confluence  of  the  AVerra.  It 
has  a  church,  extensive  salt-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1912. 

REHMUTPOOR,  a  tn.  Ilimlooslan,  prcsid.  Bombay, 
nrov.  Bejapoor,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Krishna,  about  14  m. 
from  Satara.  It  contains  several  Hindoo  temples. 

REI1NA,  a  tn.  Meklenburg- Schwerin,  1.  bank  Rade- 
gast,  19  m.  W.N.AV.  Schwerin  ;  entered'  by  four  gates.  It 
has  two  public  squares,  a  church,  townhouse,  and  savings'- 
bank ;  manufactures  of  woollens,  and  several  breweries  and 
distilleries.  Pop.  2579. 

RE  I BERSDORF,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  on  aheight 
4  m.  E.  Zittau ;  with  a  church,  and  a  castle,  manufactures  of 
linen,  a  brewery,  and  distillery.  Pop.  1012. 

REICHELSHElM,twoplaces,Germany:-  l,Atn.IIesse- 
Darrnstadt,  prov.  Starkenburg,  8  m.  N.AV.  Erbach,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  It  has  a 
church.  Pop.  1240. — 2,  A  vil.  Nassau,  on  the  Horlof,  19  in. 
N.E.  Frankfurt ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen,  and 
several  distilleries.  Pop.  751. 

RE1CHEN,  a  vil.  Bohemia.     See  REICHEXAU. 

REICH  EN  A  U,  several  places,  Bohemia,  particularly: — 
1,  (or  RICHKOW,  or  SANKEMCZKY),  [Latin,  Hichnomum],  A 
|  tn.,  circle  and  U  m.  E.S.E.  Koniggriitz,  on  the  Erlitzbach  ; 
with  a  deanery  church,  two  castles,  an  old  and  a  new,  the 
j  latter  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Bohemia, 
a  Piarist  college,  not  now  used ;  a  townhouse,  gymnasium,  two 
hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  3900. — 2,  (or 
REICHEN),  A  vil.,  circle  Leitmeritz,  56  m.  N.N.E.  Prague; 
with  a  church;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  raising  and 
spinning  flax,  and  weaving  and  bleaching  linen.  Pop.  1016. 
—3,  A  vil.,  circle  and  25  m.  N.E.  Bunzlau,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mohilka.  It  has  a  church,  a  school,  a  saw  and  three  other 
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mills.     Pop.  2292.— 4,  (Nsn-,  or  NowY-RiciiNcnv),  A  vil., 
circle  Tabor  ;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.     Pop.  1047. 

REICHENAU,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  on  the 
Ostritz,  7  m.  E.  Zittau;  with  two  churches,  arid  manufactures 
of  linen  and  ribbons,  dye-works,  bleachfields,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  3663. 

REICHENAU,  or  MITTELZELL,  an  isl.  Baden,  on  that 
part  of  Lake  Constance  named  Untersee,  4  m.  W.N.W.  Con 
stance.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  about  3  m.  long  and 
1  m.  broad;  is  covered  with  vineyards,  and  divided  into  three 
parishes.  It  once  possessed  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  the 
abbots  of  which  acquired  large  domains,  and  became  princes 
of  the  empire.  Pop.  1365. 

REICHENAU,  or  EICHNOW, vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
Olmutz,  9  m.  from  Griinau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1659. 

REICHENAU  (ALT),  a  vil.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and 
22  m.  S.  Liegnitz ;  with  a  Protestant  and  two  11.  Catholic 
churches,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1812. 

REICHENBACH,  two  places,  Prussia:—!,  A  tn.,  gov. 
and  30  m.  S.  W.  Breslau,  r.  bank  Peile.  It  is  walled,  flanked 
with  towers  and  bastions ;  and  has  four  suburbs,  several  courts 
and  offices,  a  Protestant  and  three  R.  Catholic  churches,  a 
townhouse,  castle,  and  several  schools;  extensive  woollen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  bleachfields,  dye-works,  and  oil  and 
vinegar  works.  Pop.  5478. — 2,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  W.  Liegnitz ; 
with  a  Protestant  church  and  hospital,  manufactures  of  nan 
keen,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1133. 

REICHENBACH,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  7  m.  S.E. 
Zwickau.  It  has  two  churches,  schools ;  manufactures 
of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  stoneware; 
worsted,  flax,  and  cotton  mills ;  dye-works  and  bleachfields; 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Bottiger,  the  antiquary,  was  born 
here.  Pop.  8075. 

RE ICHENBERG,  or  LIBEUK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle Bunz- 
lau,  in  a  finely-wooded  district  on  the  Neisse,  56  m.  N.N.E. 
Prague.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  a  suburb  called 
Christianstadt,  and  is,  after  Prague,  the  largest  town  in  Bohe 
mia.  It  is  well  built,  but  has  many  irregular,  uneven,  and 
narrow  streets.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  schoolhouse,  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
an  elegant  theatre,  musical  and  several  other  schools,  an  in 
firmary,  and  poorhouse.  Linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  exten 
sively  manufactured,  and  form  important  branches  of  trade. 
Pop.  13,500. 

REICHENHALL,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  in  a  wide  and 
beautiful  valley,  65  m.  S.E.Munich,  r.  bank  Saal,  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges.  It  has  four  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  hos 
pital,  and  one  of  the  most  important  salt-works  in  the  king 
dom.  The  salt  is  obtained  from  30  springs,  and  the  annual 
produce  averages  12,000  tons.  In  1817,  after  great  expense, 
and  by  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  engineer  Eeichenbach, 
these  springs  were  brought  into  connection  with  those  of 
Traunstein  and  Rosenberg,  and  the  salt-mines  of  Berchtes- 
gaden,  by  a  conduit  carried  above  50  m.  over  hills  and  valleys. 
Pop.  2660. 

REICHENSACHSEN,  avil.Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen, 
circle  and  4  m.  S.W.  Eschwege;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1689. 

REICHENSTEIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  45  m.  S.S.W. 
Breslau  ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  K.  Catholic  church,  an  hos 
pital,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  potash,  j 
glue,  starch,  snuff,  and  gunpowder.  In  the  16th  century 
there  were  mines  here  which  produced  about  25,000  ducats 
of  gold.  At  present,  arsenic  is  the  only  mineral  actually 
worked.  Pop.  1972. 

REICHENSTEIN  (UHTEK),  RAYSTEIN,  or  RECHSTEIN, 
a  mining  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin,  r.  bank  Wattawa, 
20  in.  S.S.E.  Klattau;  with  a  church  and  glass-works. 
Pop.  1684. 

REICHSHOFFEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  23  m. 
N.W.  Strasburg;  with  a  paper-mill,  an  iron- work,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  madder,  which  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  in  gypsum,  which  is  extensively  used 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Pop.  2626. 

REICH STADT,  or  ZAKOPY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunz- 
lau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kamnitzberg,  42  in.  N.N.E.  Prague; 
with  a  church,  castle,  Capuchin  monastery,  and  school ;  con 
siderable  manufactures  of  chintz,  calico,  and  wax-cloth. 
The  son  of  Napoleon  liouaparte  had  his  title  of  duke  from 
this  town.  Pop.  1900. 


REICHSTADT  (OuEii  and  NIEDKR),  two  contiguous 
vils.  Saxony,  circle  Dresden,  bail,  and  near  Dippoldis- 
walde  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  six  mills.  Pop.  1056. 

REICHTHAL,  atn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  E.  Breslau, 
on  the  Studnitza ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  townhouse, 
school,  hospital,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1123. 

REIDIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  extremity  of  gov. 
Novgorod,  flows  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  90  m.  joins 
1.  bank  Lobat,  near  its  mouth  in  lake  Ilmen. 

REIF,  a  tn.  Tyrol.     See  RIVA. 

REIFENBERG,  a  vil.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle  and  near 
Gb'rz.  on  the  Brenizza ;  with  a  church  and  two  castles. 
Pop. '1200. 

REID  (LA),  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  16m.  S.E. 
Liege,  on  the  Weay  and  the  Ambleve.  It  has  limestone 
quarries,  limekilns,  and  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  1898. 

REIGATE,  a  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co. 
Surrey;  the  town,  19  m.  S.S.W.  London,  on  the  railway  to 
Brighton,  on  a  branch  of  the  Mole ;  stands  on  a  bed  of  fine 
white  sand,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  has 
a  small  townhall  in  the  market-place,  an  ancient  church, 
built  of  squared  limestone,  with  an  embattled  tower,  and 
some  interesting  monuments;  places  of  worship  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  Independents,  a  free  grammar  and  a 
national  school,  a  literary  institute,  and  several  charities. 
Reigate  returns  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  bor.,  1640. 
Area  of  par.,  6008  ac.  Pop.  4927. 

REIGHTON,  or  RICHTOX,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Ridinrr); 
1818  ac.  Pop.  247. 

REIGN  IER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy, 
prov.  Faucigny,  near  1.  bank  Arve.  It  is  a  straggling  place, 
with  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  trade  partly  in  wine,  but  chiefly 
in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1709. 

REIGOLDSWEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
Basel  Landsehaft,  12  m.  S.S.E.  Basel,  in  a  valley  1650  ft. 
above  the  sea.  It  has  a  good  church,  parsonage,  school-house, 
and  a  savings'-bank  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  weaving  silk  ribbons.  Pop.  1108. 

REIKIAVIK,  REIKIAVIG,  or  REYKJAVIK  [Danish,  liei- 
Iccvig],  a  seaport  tn.  and  cap.  of  isl.  Iceland,  on  the  S.W.  coast, 
and  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Faxafiord  ;  lat. 
64°  8'  24"  N. ;  and  Ion.  21°  55'  15"  W.  (K.)  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  the  seat  of  government,  and  residence  of  the  princi 
pal  authorities  of  the  island ;  and  has  a  cathedral  church,  a 
superior  grammar-school,  an  observatory,  a  public  library, 
some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  a  good  harbour,  at 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  an  important 
annual  fair.  Pop.  900. 

RE1L,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Troves,  on  the  Moselle  ;  with 
a  chapel  and  an  iron-mill.  Pop.  1488. 

RE1LINGEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  bail. 
Schwetzingen  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1371. 

REIMS,  a  tn.  France.     See  RIIEIMS. 

REINACII,  or  RYNACH,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  Aargau,  13m.  S.E.  Aarau.  It  is  a  stirring  manufactur 
ing  place,  with  an  extensive  cotton  printfield,  and  a  saw  and 
two  flour  mills.  Pop.  2675. 

REINERZ,  or  DUSSNICK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  55  m. 
S.S.W.  Breslau,  1.  bank  Glabzer,  Weistritz,  and  the  Roms- 
bach.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains  ;  has  _two  churches  and 
an  hospital  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather, 
!  and  paper  ;  a  worsted,  two  saw,  and  several  other  mills.  Near 
it,  in  a  secluded  valley,  are  mineral  springs,  with  a  bathing 
j  establishment,  much  frequented  in  summer,  and  a  few  miles 
N.  of  the  town  is  the  Heuscheuer,  or  Heuscheune  [Hay-barn] ,  so 
called  from  its  shape,  and  presenting  a  vast  assemblage  of  de 
tached  rocks  of  fantastic  forms.  The  highest,  called  Gross- 
vaters  Stuhl  [Grandfather's  Chair],  is  2800  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Near  it  is  a  much-frequented  pilgrimage  church.  P.  2346. 

REINET,  Cape  Colony.     See  GKAAF-REINET. 

REINFELD,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  cap. 
bail,  of  same  name,  in  a  beautiful  district,  on  the  Heilsaue, 
11  m.  W.S.W.  Liibeck.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  the  re 
mains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  900. The  BAIL.  N.  of  the 

Trave  has  an  area  of  38  geo  sq.  m.  Pop.  8200. 

REINHEIM,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
burg,  near  Dieburg.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ramparts,  and  has  two  parish  churches,  a  syna 
gogue,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1193. 
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REINOSA,  or  REVXOSA,  a  mountain  chain,  Spain,  be 
tween  provs.  Burgos  and  Santahder.  It  detaches  itself  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains,  and  stretches  N.  W. 
•to  S.E.,  terminating  near  the  environs  of  Burgos.  It  gives 
rise  to  the  Ebro  on  the  E.,  and  the  Pisuerga  on  the  S.W. 
The  loftier  summits  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
forests,  containing  excellent  marine  timber. 

REINOSA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  33  in.  S.S.W.  Santan- 
der,  on  the  Ebro,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  has  an 
elegant  townhouse,  public  schools  for  both  sexes,  a  church, 
an  hospital,  hermitage,  two  cemeteries,  and  two  public  pro 
menades  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen ;  several  Hour- 
mills,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in  grain  and  flour.  P.  1724. 

REIXSDORF,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  bail. 
Wilderfels ;  with  two  churches,  manufactures  of  linen,  three 
mills,  mineral  springs,  coal-mines,  and  a  trade  in  fruit  and 
flax..  Pop.  1003. 

REINSTEDT,  a  vil.  Saxen-Altenburg,  near  Kahla,  on 
the  Selka ;  with  a  church  and  a  fine  manor-house.  P.  1 154. 

REINSWALDE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
Frankfurt,  circle  Sorau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1152. 

REISCII,  or  NEU  REISCII,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  Iglau.  It  has  a  church,  a  Premonstratensian  abbey, 
with  an  extensive  library,  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1040. 

REISCHDORF,  or  REICHSDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  12  m.  from  Saaz ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  limestone 
quarries.  Pop.  1918. 

REISEN,  or  KYDZYXA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  45  m. 
S.S.W.  Posen;  witli  a  palace  belonging  to  Prince  Sulkowsky, 
and  one  of  the  finest  in  Poland ;  a  Piarist  college,  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth.  Pop.  1170. 

REISK,  par.  Irel.  Waterford  ;  3827  ac.     Pop.  834. 

REITENDORF,avil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz ; 
with  a  church,  a  castle,  an  hospital,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1640. 

RE1TH,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Schwatz;  with  a  church  and 
a  chapel.  Pop.  1123. 

REKAS,  or  RIKAS,  two  places,  Hungary: — 1,  A  market 
tn.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and  12  m.  N.E.  Temeswar;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  2568.— 2,  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth. 
Pop.  2813. 

RELICKMURRY  and  ATIIASSAL,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary  ; 
12,208  ac.  Pop.  3649. 

RELLEN,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  22  m.  N.E. 
Alicante ;  with  crooked  and  steep  streets,  a  bad  townhouse,  a 
granary,  and  an  hospital  in  ruins  ;  two  elementary  schools,  a 
church  and  chapel,  and  a  hermitage.  Agriculture,  three  oil- 
mills,  five  flour-mills,  and  a  few  looms  for  domestic  linens, 
employ  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  2435. 

REMAGEN,  or  RIIBIXMAOEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
23m.  N.W.  Coblenz,  1.  bank  Rhine.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches,  entered  by  five  gates,  and  contains  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Roman  colony.  Pop.  1786. 

REMBANG,  a  pro v.Java,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Java  Sea, 
E.  prov.  Soerabaya,  S.E.  Kediri,  S.  Madioen,  and  W.  Sa- 
marang.  It  is  hilly,  but  not  mountainous;  its  highest  peaks 
being  under  2000  ft.;  and  with  several  smaller,  possesses  only 
one  navigable  stream,  the  Solo.  The  country  along  the  coast 
is  little  better  than  a  dry,  barren  sand-waste  ;  and  inland  it  is 
stony  and  rocky,  and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thick 
date  forests.  In  short,  only  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
area  is  capable  of  cultivation.  Rice,  tobacco,  and  vegetables 
are  the  chief  products  ;  some  timber  is  floated  down  the  Solo  ; 
some  trade  is  done  in  rice  and  turmeric,  and  in  importing 
gambler;  and  some  sugar  is  manufactured  in  two  districts. 
Ship-building  to  a  limited  extent  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of 
Rembang,  Bassoon,  Galagan,  and  Bantjar.  Rcmbang  is  rich 
in  old  holy  graves,  held  in  great  respect  by  the  Javanese. 
Pop.  460,000. 

REM1JANG,  a  tn.  Java,  above  prov.  on  a  deep  bay  on 
tlie  N.  coast,  W.  of  the  river  Rcmbang,  and  60  m.  W.N.W. 
Samarang;  lat.  6°  407  30"  S. ;  Ion.  111°  17'  E.  (11.)  It  is  a 
lively,  thriving  town,  with  a  roomy  barrack,  a  good  hospital, 
a  mosque,  a  school,  and  some  other  respectable  buildings.  Its 
harbour,  one  of  the  best  in  the  island,  is  protected  by  a  point 
named  Oedjong-Boender,  which  stretches  far  into  the  sea, 
and  by  some  islands,  among  which  are  the  two  Brothers.  It 


las  a  good  trade  in  .ship-timber,  and  in  ship-building,  and  near 
t  are  valuable  salt-pans. 

REMEDIOS,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  dep.  Cundinamarca, 
jrov.  and  87  m.  N.E.  Antioquia.  Its  gold-mines,  formerly 
so  rich,  are  abandoned,  but  it  has  soma  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  4000. 

REMENII  AM,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  1590  ac.     P.  486. 

REMETE,  MNISSEK,  or  EINSIEDL,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Golnicz,  53  in.  N.  \V. 
Zeinplin;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  brew 
ery,  and  brandy  distillery.  Pop.  2143. 

REMETE,  OI-REMETZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  co. 
Nieder-Weissenburg,  on  the  Kigyos-Putzka,  near  its  junc- 

i  with  1.  bank  Maros,  15  in.  N.  Karlsburg.  It  contains  a 
Greek  united  church,  and  has  mineral  springs.  Pop.  2590. 

REM1CII,  a  tn.  Holland,  duchy  and  12  m.  E.S.E. 
Luxemburg,  1.  bank  Moselle.  It  is  very  beautiful ly'situated 
in  a  most  fertile  district;  and  has  an  old  castle,  a  townhouse, 
prison,  church  and  school ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
agricultural  produce,  and  fruits,  especially  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  strawberries,  plums,  and  nuts.  There  are  also  talc 
and  pottery  works,  and  several  limekilns,  and  gypsum-mills. 
In  April,  1822,  there  was  fought  here  a  severe  engagement 
between  the  forces  of  the  bishop  of  Treves  and  Metz,  and 
the  Normans,  in  which  the  bishop  was  killed.  Pop.  2300. 

REMIREMONT  [anc.  Avendi  Castrum],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Vosges,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges, 
1.  bank  Moselle.  The  houses,  though  for  the  most  part 
rather  low,'are  neat  and  regular,  and  usually  adorned  with 
arcades.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  spacious.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  church  and  hospital.  Its  chief 
manufactures  are  cotton,  muslin,  Paris  point,  stained  paper, 
and  leather.  There  are  also  cotton  and  saw  mills,  and  iron 
and  steel  works.  The  trade  is  of  considerable  importance, 
Uemiremont  being  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  moun 
tainous  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  leading  articles 
are  cheese,  called  Gerardmer  and  Gruyere.  Pop.  4623. 

REMLINGEN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  10  m. 
W.  Wiirzburg ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  two  castles,  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.  P.  1088. 

REMO  (SAN),  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
30  m.  E.N.E.  Nice,  cap.  prov.  on  the  Mediterranean.  When 
viewed  from  the  sea  it  presents  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  shore,  and  the  apex  by  the 
dome  of  the  sanctuary  Delia  Costa.  It  consists  of  an  upper 
and  a  lower  town.  The  former  is  very  ancient,  and  con 
sists  of  a  number  of  poor  houses,  placed  in  narrow  and  almost 
inaccessible  streets  ;  the  latter  is  much  better  built,  and  has 
one  handsome  modern  square,  but  the  streets  are  generally 
steep  and  ill  paved.  A  great  scarcity  of  good  water  used  to 
be  felt,  but  a  copious  supply  has  recently  been  introduced 
from  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  San  Remo  is  the  residence  of 
a  military  commandant,  and  the  seat  of_  a  superior  court  of 
law,  and  of  several  public  offices;  and  has  14  churches,  seve 
ral  of  them  belonging  to  convents;  and  one,  the  sanctuary 
Delia  Costa,  already  mentioned,  adorned  with  four  columns 
of  alabaster ;  a  seminary  and  college,  a  large  townhouse  in 
which  the  public  schools  are  kept;  and  a  small  harbour,  chiefly 
frequented  by  fishing  vessels,  and  small  coasters,  which  load 
with  oil,  fruit,  and  salt  provisions.  Pop.  9854. The  PRO 
VINCE,  area,  217  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  covered  by  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  descend  in  beautiful  hills  and  terraces  towards  the 
shore,  and  send  down  numerous  torrents  ;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  great  quantities  of  oil  and  fruit,  particularly  oranges  and 
citrons,  are  produced.  The  prov.  is  divided  into  8  manda- 
menti,  subdivided  into  38  communi.  Pop.  61,000. 

REMOUCHAMPS,  a  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12  m. 
S.S.E.  Lie"ge.  It  has  a  very  remarkable  double  grotto, 
nearly  1  in.  long,  and  containing  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
stalactites.  In  its  mouth,  at  what  is  called  the  Lake  d'Entree, 
numerous  fossil  bones  of  lions,  hyenas,  bears,  and  other  ani 
mals,  were  found  in  1828. 

REMPTENDORF,  a  vil.  Germany,  Reuss-Greitz,  bail. 
Burgk  ;  with  a  church  and  several  mills.     Pop.  1356. 
BEMPSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Notts ;  1660ac.     P.  389. 
REMS,  a  river,  Wiirtemberg,  rising  in  a  hilly  district  not 
far  from  its  E.  frontiers;  flows  W.  N.W.  past  the  towns  of  Essin- 
gen,  Gmiind,  and  Schorndorf,  and  joins  r.  bank  Neckar,  at 
Ludwigsburg,  after  a  course  of  50  m. 
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REMSCHEID,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  18  m.  E.S.E. 
Diisseldorf,  on  a  rugged  height.  It  contains  a  Protestant 
church,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  various  articles  of 
ironmongery,  which  are  largely  exported  to  Holland,  Russia, 
America,  and  other  countries.  Pop.  1 1 ,902. 

REMY  (Sx.)  [anc.  Glanum  Limi],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Bouclies-du-Rhone,  42  in.  N.N.W.  Marseilles,  near  the  canal 
of  St.  Real,  in  a  beautiful  basin,  covered  with  olive-yards. 
It  has  a  handsome  boulevard,  formed  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  ramparts,  somewhat  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  but 
many  of  the  houses,  though  old,  are  well  built.  The  only 
edifice  deserving  of  notice  is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  situated  in  the  public  square,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  pyramidal  fountain.  The  trade  is  in  wine 
and  corn,  and  there  are  silk-mills.  Pop.  3123. 

RENAIX  [Flemish,  Rome;  Latin,  Roturnacuum} ,  a  tn. 
Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  20m.  S.  Ghent.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated ;  has  three  public  squares,  each  adorned  with  a  foun 
tain  ;  three  churches  and  two  chapels,  a  townhouse,  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  conseil  de  prudliommes,  a  superior  primary 
government,  and  several  communal  and  private  schools;  a 
musical  society,  and  different  benevolent  institutions,  parti 
cularly  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Freres  des  Bonnes 
(Euvrcs.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  stuffs,  linen 
cloth,  flannel,  hats,  earthenware,  soap,  oil,  chocolate,  chicory, 
and  tobacco.  There  are  also  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries, 
salt-refineries,  dye-works,  bleachfields,  thread-mills,  brick 
and  tile  works,  &c.  The  linen  trade  is  very  extensive,  the 
weekly  and  monthly  markets  are  much  frequented,  and  at 
the  two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  two  days,  a  great  deal  of 
business  is  done.  Renaix  dates  from  the  8th  century.  In 
1478,  and  again  in  1519,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire. 
Pop.  12,545. 

RENCHEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  r.  bank 
Rench,  9  m.  N.N.E.  Offenburg  ;  with  a  church,  manufactures 
of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  hemp.  Moreau  defeated  the  Austrians 
here  in  1796.  Pop.  2573. 

RENCUM,  Holland.     See  RENKUM. 

RENDALL  and  EIRE,  par.  Scot.  Ork.  and  Shot.   P.  1440. 

RENDCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester  ;  2532  ac.  P.  264. 

RENDIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1721  ac.     P.  453. 

RENDE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  dist.  and 
3  m.  N.W.  Cosenza.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apen 
nines,  and  contains  seven  churches  and  two  monasteries. 
Potter's  clay  and  millstones  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  P.  4100. 

RENDER,  or  CSAB,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
co.  Szalad,  1  m.  from  Sumegh ;  with  a  church.  It  stands  in 
a  district  covered  with  forests.  Pop.  2636. 

RENDEUX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Ourthe,  36  in.  N.  Arlon  ;  with  a  saw-mill,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1011. 

RENDEZVOUS,  an  isl.  off  S.W.  point,  Borneo;  lat. 
2°  44'  30"  S.  ;  Ion.  110°  9'  E. 

RENDLESHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2020  ac.   P. 359. 

RENDSBURG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  cap. 
bail.,  on  both  sides  the  Eider,  and  on  a  little  island  in  its 
channel,  54  m.  N.N.W.  Hamburg.  It  stands  in  a  level  district 
on  the  frontiers  of  Schleswig,  and  is  a  place  of  great  strength. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts — the  Altstadt,  Neuwerk,  and 
Kronwerk.  The  Altstadt,  the  oldest  part,  occupies  the  Eider 
islet,  and  is  defended  by  seven  irregular  bastions  and  six  out 
works.  Neuwerk  stands  on  the  1.  or  Holstein  bank  of  the 
Eider,  and  is  defended  by  six  regular  bastions  and  ravelins 
and  seven  outworks.  The  efficiency  of  its  defences  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  flooding.  Kronwerk  is  on  the  r.  bank, 
or  Schleswig  side  of  the  river,  and  not  only  guards  the  en 
trance  to  the  fortress  on  that  side,  but  also  protects  the  large 
sluice  on  the  canal  and  the  harbour.  There  are  in  all  five 
gates,  of  which  the  Altstadt  has  three,  and  the  Neuwerk  and 
Kronwerk  one  each.  Rendsburg  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the 
second  class,  and  is  also  the  second  artillery  depot  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  arsenal  and  barracks  are  extensive  and  com 
plete,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  contribute  to  its  im 
portance  as  a  military  station.  Its  principal  buildings  and 
establishments  are  two  churches,  one  of  them  large  and  richly 
ornamented,  with  a  curious  altar-piece ;  a  provincial  court 
house,  the  canal  warehouse,  the  Schleswig- Holstein  head 
bank ;  the  second  state  bank,  a  large  bell  foundry,  a  superior 
grammar-school,  and  three  hospitals.  The  town  is  advan- 
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tageously  situated  for  trade.  Both  the  Eider  and  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  canal,  which  joins  it  here,  give  ample  water 
communication,  while  a  branch  railway  puts  it  in  connection 
with  the  trunk  line  between  Kiel  and  Altona.  The  harbour, 
a  winter  haven  of  the  fourth  class,  has  11  ft.  water;  and  there 
are  five  stations,  at  which  vessels  according  to  their  size  can 
load  or  deliver  their  cargoes.  The  most  important  of  these 
stations  is  at  the  sluice  in  Kronwerk.  The  origin  of  Rends- 
burg  is  unknown,  but  it  owes  its  Altstadt  to  Frederick  III. 
in  1669;  and  its  other  divisions,  its  privileges,  and  principal 
fortifications  to  Christian  V.,  who  continued  improving  it 
from  1684  to  1692.  It  has  stood  repeated  sieges  and  bom 
bardments.  Pop.  10,400. The  BAIL.,  the  largest  in  Hol 
stein,  is  not  all  united,  but  includes  a  number  of  isolated  patches. 
Its  area  is  93  geo.  sq.  m.  Pop.  21,900. 

RENFREW,  or  RENFREWSHIRE,  a  co.  Scotland,  hounded, 
S.  and  S.W.  by  co.  Ayr,  E.  by  Lanark,  N.  by  the  Clyde, 
and  W.  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Length,  31  £  in. ;  breadth, 
13 J  m.  ;  area,  241  sq.  m.,  or  154,240  ac.,  of  which  about 
100,000  ac.  are  cultivated.  The  most  elevated  ground  occurs 
in  the  S.W.  and  S.E.,  but  they  attain  no  great  height,  the 
loftiest  summit  in  the  co.  being  about  1200  ft.  or  1300  ft. 
above  sea- level.  There  are,  however,  numerous  beautiful 
and  extensive  valleys,  watered  by  the  White  and  the  Black 
Cart,  the  Gryffe,  &c.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  co.,  the  general 
features  are  striking  and  picturesque,  being  in  many  places 
well  wooded,  and  varied  by  fine  undulations,  knolls,  and 
rising-grounds.  Along  the  Clyde  the  country  is  compara 
tively  flat,  and  the  soil  various,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  deep, 
loamy  clay,  extremely  fertile.  The  S.E.  part  of  the  county 
is  included  in  the  great  coal-district  of  the  W.  of  Scotland. 
Limestone,  sandstone,  ironstone,  granite,  and  secondary  trap 
rocks,  are  found  in  considerable  abundance.  Good  freestone 
for  building  is  quarried  ;  limestone  is  also  wrought  for  burn 
ing;  and  the  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone  give  employment  to 
a  great  number  of  persons.  Grazing  and  dairying  are  exten 
sively  practised  in  this  county,  particularly  in  the  high  dis 
tricts,  where  the  pasture  is  excellent.  In  the  middle  district, 
where  the  latter  is  not  so  good,  all  sorts  of  crops  are  raised 
with  the  best  advantage.  But  Renfrewshire  derives  its  prin 
cipal  importance  from  its  manufactures  and  shipping,  including 
as  it  does,  Paisley,  Greenoek,  and  Port-Glasgow,  as  well  as 
the  county  town  Renfrew.  It  returns  three  members  to  Par 
liament,  one  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  the  burghs  of 
Paisley  and  Greenoek.  Pop.  161,091. 

RENFREW,  an  anc.  royal  and  parl.  burgh,  Scotland, 
cap.  above  co.,  6m.  W.N.W.  Glasgow,  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  Clyde.  It  consists  of  a  main  and  several  lesser  streets, 
well  lighted  with  gas  ;  and  has  a  jail  and  townhouse,  an  old 
parish  and  a  Free  church,  a  grammar-school  endowed  by  a 
charter  of  Robert  III.,  and  the  Blythswood  testimonial,  a 
superior  school  established  in  1842  ;  a  subscription  library, 
and  an  athenaeum,  were  opened,  December  1,  1853.  Silk 
and  muslin  handloom  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  a  bleachfield  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  and  in  the  extensive  foundry  and  shipbuilding- yards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and  in  a  distillery  in  the  vicinity.  A 
short  canal  connects  the  town  with  the  Clyde,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  furnished  with  a  commodious  quay  or 
wharf  at  which  the  river  steamers  touch  in  their  passage  to 
and  from  Glasgow.  Renfrew  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  reigning  sovereign ;  and  unites  with  Kilmar- 
nock,  Rutherglen,  Port-Glasgow,  and  Dumbarton,  in  sending 
a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  3898. 

RENFREW,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  on  the  Bonne  Chere, 
which  here  forms  a  magnificent  fall  about  70  m.  N.  Kingston. 
It  has  a  Presbyterian  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  grammar- 
school,  a  foundry,  tannery,  carding,  saw,  and  flour  mills,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  potash. 

RENGERSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Breslau,  circle  Glatz ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  1086. 

RENHOLD,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  2165  ac.     Pop.  484. 

RENI,  a  commercial  port,  Russia,  gov.  Bessarabia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pruth,  in  the  Danube.  It  exports  wheat,  barley, 
and  maize,  chiefly  to  Constantinople.  Pop.  (1849),  7314. 

RENINGHE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  25  m.  S.W.  by  W.  Bruges,  near  1.  bank  Kemmelbcke. 
It  has  six  breweries,  a  bleachfield,  several  flour-mills,  and 
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manufactories  of  leather,  ropes,  candles,  tobacco,  and  oil ;  and 
a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  and  timber.     Pop.  2039. 

RENINGHELST,  a  vil.  arid  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
•Flanders,  33  m.  S.  W.  Bruges  ;  with  two  breweries,  and  three 
flour-mills.  A  great  variety  of  medicinal  plants  are  culti 
vated  in  this  commune.  Pop.  2145. 

RENKUM,  or  REXCUM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland, 
8  m.  W.  Arnhem,  near  the  Rhine.  It  has  many  good  houses, 
a  Protestant,  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  school,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  a  brewery;  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul 
ture  and  in  the  wood  trade.  Pop.  919. 

RENNEROD,  a  vil.  Nassau,  about  40  m.  N.  Wiesbaden. 
It  has  a  Protestant  parish  church.  Pop.  1419. 

RENNES  [anc.  Condate  Rhedonum],  a  tn.  France,  cap. 
dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  agreeably  situated  on  the  acclivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  on  the  canal  of  Hie  and  Ranee,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  60  m.  N.  Nantes.  It  is  tra 
versed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Vilaine,  which  divides  it  into  the 
high  and  the  low  town,  and  is  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The 
latter,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  on  the  1.  bank,  is  on  a  flat  so 
low  as  often  to  suffer  from  inundation.  It  is  very  poorly 
built.  The  houses  in  it,  as  well  as  those  in  the  adjoining 
suburbs,  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding.  The  high  town  lies  between  r.  bank  Vilaine  and 
1.  bank  Ille,  and  strikingly  contrasts  with  the  low  town  by 
the  elegance  of  its  buildings,  and  its  spacious  regular  streets, 
which  are  almost  mathematically  straight,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  This  decided  superiority  it 
owes  to  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  took  place  in  1720, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  seven  days  during  which  it  raged, 
laid  the  greater  part  of  the  high  town  in  ashes.  The  same 
event,  however,  which  has  thus  given  it  the  appearance  of  a 
handsome  modern  town,  has  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  his 
torical  interest,  by  destroying  almost  all  its  ancient  edifices. 
Of  these,  the  only  one  of  any  consequence  which  now  remains, 
is  the  Palais  de  Justice,  a  stately  structure,  in  which  the 
states  of  Brittany  used  to  meet.  Of  modern  edifices,  the 
principal  are  the  cathedral,  of  Grecian  architecture  ;  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  public  library ;  a 
handsome  theatre,  the  new  church  of  Toussaint,  the  artillery 
barracks,  and  arsenal.  But  the  chief  attraction  of  Rennes  is 
in  its  promenades.  The  best  are  the  Mail,  Champ-de-Mars, 
and  Thabor.  The  last,  in  particular,  forming  part  of  the  old 
garden  of  a  Benedictine  monastery,  is  of  great  extent  and 
finely  planted  ;  and,  occupying  a  height  which  overlooks  the 
town,  affords  fine  views  both  of  it  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  manufactures,  not  of  great  importance,  consist 
chiefly  of  sailcloth,  fishing-nets,  delftware,  starch,  earthen 
pipes,  paper,  and  playing-cards.  There  are  also  spinning- 
mills,  wax  refineries,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  trade 
is  of  considerable  extent,  being  greatly  facilitated  by  canal 
communication,  both  with  St.  Malo  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Brest  and  Nantes  on  the  other.  The  principal  articles  are 
thread,  linen,  butter,  corn,  wine,  cider,  honey,  wax,  flax, 
timber,  and  cattle.  Rennes  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
seat  both  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  of  a 
high  court  of  appeal  for  dep.  C6tes-du-Nord,  Finistbre,  Ille- 
et-Vilaine,  Loire-Inferieure,  and  Morbihan  ;  and  possesses  a 
college,  a  faculty  of  law,  secondary  school  of  medicine,  a 
university,  academy,  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  society  and 
school  of  painting.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Rennes  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones.  On  the  decline  of  the  empire  it 
was  seized  by  the  Saxons,  and  afterwards  by  the  Franks. 
From  them  it  was  taken  in  the  9th  century,  by  Norninoe, 
prince  of  the  Bretons,  whose  successors  made  it  their  capital. 
By  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Bretagne  with  Charles  VIII.,  it 
became  finally  united  to  France.  During  the  middle  ages  it 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  stood  several  sieges  ;  the  most 
memorable  of  which  is  that  of  the  English,  under  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  obliged  to  raise  it  after  it  had  continued 
six  months.  Pop.  (1852),  29,882. 

RENNINGEN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  13  m. 
W.  Stuttgart ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1743. 

RENO  [anc.  Rhenus\,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in  the  N.  slope 
of  the  central  Apennines,  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Tuscany ; 
enters  the  Papal  States,  flows  N.N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Po- 
di-Primaro,  a  little  above  Ferrara ;  total  course,  90  m.  It  is 
not  properly  navigable,  but  carries  barges  in  winter  when  the 
water  is  high. 


RENTEKLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa, 
1.  bank  Oyarzun,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Passages.  It 
is  walled ;  has  five  gates,  an  ancient  and  spacious  church  ;  an 
Augustine  nunnery,  a  handsome  townhall,  and  courthouse, 
two  primary  schools,  an  iron-mill,  and  other  iron-works;  and 
a  considerable  export  of  iron  and  steel.  Pop.  1057. 

RENTON,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  2  m.  N.  Dumbarton, 
on  the  railway  to  Balloch,  r.  bank  Leven  ;  with  a  neat  Free 
and  a  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  several  schools,  a 
library,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Smollett,  the 
novelist  and  historian,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  extensive  calico- 
printing,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  establishments,  which  here 
line  the  Leven.  Pop.  2398. 

RENTSCU,  or  HOCHRENTSCH,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Rakonitz,  near  Purglitz,  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  lofty  hills  ; 
with  a  church  and  a  school.  Pop.  1056. 

RENWICK,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland ;  4220  ac.  Pop.  316. 

RENY,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  RENI. 

REOLE  (LA),  [anc.  Rcgnla],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Girondo, 
30  m.  S.E.  Bordeaux,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  Ga 
ronne.  It  has  very  indifferent  houses,  steep,  narrow,  and 
irregular  streets,  and  no  note-worthy  buildings,  except  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  and  of  an  old  castle  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Saracens.  It  has  manufactures  of  combs, 
hats,  vinegar,  and  leather  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flour,  brandy, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  3054. 

REOLTD  [anc.  Berr/»la],n  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Valencia, 
prov.  and  40  m.  from  Albacete,  in  a  plain ;  with  a  church,  a 
primary  school,  and  manufactures  of  articles  in  iron.  P.  1025. 

REPHAM,  or  REEPIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1430  ac. 
Pop.  3G8. 

REPPEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
11  m.  E.  Frankfurt,  on  the  Eilang;  with  a  church ;  manufac 
tures  of  woollens  and  hats ;  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle. 
Pop.  2502. 

REPPS,  three  pars.  England,  Norfolk:—!,  1229  ac. 
Pop.  330.— 2,  (North) ;  2731  ac.  Pop.  623.— 3,  (South)  ; 
2081  ac.  Pop.  899. 

REPS,  or  KOHAT.OM,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
chief  place  stuhl  of  same  name,  at  the  font  of  a  height  crowned 
with  a  castle,  on  the  Rossbach  and  Schweissenbach,  18  m. 
S.S.E.  Udvarhely.  It  contains  a  Protestant,  R.  Catholic, 
and  Greek  church,  and  a  school  ;  and  has  fairs  chiefly  for 
linen  and  horses.  There  are  mineral  springs  and  a  sulphur- 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2200. The  STUHL  of 

Reps,  or  Kohalom-Ssek,  has  an  area  of  170  geo.  sq.  m. 
Pop.  7600. 

REPTON,  or  REPINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  and 
6J  m.  S.S.W.  Derby ;  with  a  handsome  church,  places  of 
worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  and  other  charities.  Area  of  par.,  6440  ac.  P.  2232. 

REPUBL1  CAN-FORK,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Ne 
braska  territory  ;  about  lat.  39°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  103°  20'  W. ; 
flows  E.S.E.,  receiving  on  the  right  Solomon's  Fork,  and  the 
Grand  Saline  Fork,  and, finally,after  a  course  of  nearly  300m., 
unites  with  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  in  forming  the  Kanzas. 

REPULSE  BAY  :— 1,  British  N.  America,  at  the  S.  ex 
tremity  of  Melville  peninsula;  lat.  66°  N. ;  Ion.  86°  30'  W. 
—2,  A  bay,  Australia,  N.E.  coast ;  lat.  20°  30'  S.  Its  shores 
are  low,  but  the  hills  adjoining  rise  to  a  great  height.  Re 
pulse  islands  are  in  this  bay  ;  they  are  of  small  size. 

REQUENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Cuenca,  and 
44  m.  W.  Valencia.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  there  are  still  some  traces  of  the  walls  round  the  old 
town,  with  a  portion  of  the  citadel.  It  has  a  variety  of  edu 
cational  establishments,  an  hospital,  three  parish  churches,  a 
nunnery,  two  suppressed  convents,  one  of  them  converted  into 
a  townhouse;  and  the  other,  which  stands  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  town,  into  a  barrack.  The  chief  branches 
of  industry  are  agriculture  and  silk  manufactures;  there  are 
550  looms  for  taffetics,  gros,  and  serges,  &c.,  several  dye- 
works,  &c.,  and  altogether  about  1200  persons  are  employed 
in  the  different  processes  connected  with  these  manufactures. 
Besides,  there  are  10  flour-mills,  one  for  oil,  two  brandy 
distilleries,  a  soap  and  vermicelli  manufactory.  Agricul 
tural  produce,  as  well  as  the  products  of  manufacturing  in 
dustry,  are  exported  to  Valencia  and  Castile.  Pop.  10,404. 
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RERIZ,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  about 
C  m.  N.  Viseu.  Pop.  750. 

RERRICK,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcudbright;  10  m.  by  6.  m. 
Pop.  1725. 

RESCOBIE,par.  Scot.  Forfar;  9m.  by  2J  m.   Pop.  711. 

RESHD,  a  tn.  Persia,  cap.  prov.  Ghilan,  150  m.  N.W. 
Teheran,  near  the  Bay  of  Enzelle,  Caspian  Sea.  The  houses 
here  are  of  a  very  superior  construction,  and  the  streets  gene 
rally  well  paved  ;  but  the  whole  town  is  so  enveloped  by  trees, 
that  no  idea  of  its  full  extent  can  be  formed  from  its  appear 
ance,  taken  in  anyone  point  of  view.  The  bazaars  are  extensive, 
regular,  clean,  paved,  and  well  kept,  but  not  entirely  covered 
in  from  the  weather ;  a  part  of  them,  however,  is  shut  in  by 
gates.  Beggars  are  more  numerous  and  importunate  here 
than  in  any  other  town  in  Persia ;  the  streets  and  bazaars 
swarm  with  the  most  miserable  and  loathsome  objects,  forc 
ing  themselves  not  only  into  view  of,  but  into  contact  with, 
the  persons  they  meet.  The  present  town  is  comparatively 
modern,  having  been  built  near  the  site  of  a  more  ancient 
city  about  330  years  ago.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

RESICZA,  two  nearly-contiguous  places,  Hungary: — 1, 
(Nemet-),  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Krassova,  on  the  Berzava, 
8  m.  from  Dognacska ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  valuable 
iron-mines.  Pop.  1098.— 2,  (Olali  or  Walacliian-},  also  on  the 
Berzava.  It  has  a  Walachian  church.  Pop.  995. 

RESINA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E.  Naples,  on 
(he  gulf  of  that  name.  It  stands  about  70  ft.  above  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Herculaueum,  and  contains  two  churches  and 
a  convent.  There  are  numerous  fine  villas  in  its  environs. 
Pop.  8800. 

RES1NAR,  ROSINAR,  or  STATEKDORP,  a  vil.  Austria, 
Transylvania,  r.  bank  Sebes,  9  m.  S.  W.  Hermannstadt ;  with 
two  Greek  churches,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  6056. 

RESITZA,  an  insignificant  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  145  m. 

N.W.  Vitebsk,  cap.  circle. The  CIRCLE  contains  several 

large  lakes ;  is  well  wooded ;  and  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  not 
well  adapted  for  wheat,  but  productive  of  rye  and  buck-wheat. 
Pop.  about  57,000. 

RESOLIS,  par.  Scot.    See  KIRKMICIIAEL  and  CULLICUD- 

DEN.       Pop.  1551. 

RESOLUTION  BAY,  Marquesas  Islands,  W.  side  of 
isl.  Santa  Christina. 

RESOLUTION  ISLAND  :— 1,  An  isl.  N.  America,  en 
trance  to  Hudson's  Strait ;  lat.  61°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  64°  30'  W.  (R.) 
Length,  40  m. ;  breadth,  38  m.  ;  with  a  cape  of  same  name 
on  its  N.E.  side. — 2,  A  lagoon  isl.  Low  Archipelago ;  lat. 
17°  25'  S.;  Ion.  143°  24'  W. ;  small  and  low,  and  thinly  in 
habited. 

RESTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln  :— 1,  [North] ;  703  ac. 
Pop.  47.— 2  (South]  ;  710  ac.  Pop.  186. 

RESTORATION  ISLAND,  a  small  isl.  E.  coast,  Aus 
tralia;  lat.  12°  37'  30"  S.;  Ion.  143°  27'  E. ;  about  9  m.  in 
circuit.  It  is  a  mere  granitic  rock,  with  a  very  scanty  cover 
ing  of  soil ;  but  produces  a  few  small  trees,  and  some  fruits. 
Water  is  abundant,  and  on  the  shores  oysters  are  plentiful. 

RESULTANA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  14  m.  N.  Calta- 
nisetta,  r.  bank  Salso.  Pop.  2000. 

RETCHNOI,  a  cape,  Siberia,  E.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Anadyr;  lat.  68°  48'  44"  N.;  Ion.  176°  45'  59"  E. 

RETFORD  (EAST),  a  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par. 
England,  co.  and  32  m.  E.N.E.  Nottingham,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  railway  from  London  to  York,  the  Chester 
field  Canal,  and  on  the  Idle,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  connect 
ing  it  with  West  Retford.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  well- 
built  and  paved,  and  a  market-place  lined  by  good  houses ; 
and  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church,  partly  ancient 
and  partly  modern,  with  a  lofty  tower  ;  Ranter,  Baptist,  Inde 
pendent,  and  Wesleyan  chapels  ;  a  free  grammar-school,  a 
townhall,  hospital,  and  several  almshouses  ;  and  a  consider 
able  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  cheese,  and  hops.  East  Retford, 
from  a  very  early  period,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  a 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  owing  to  the  cor 
rupt  practices  which  prevailed,  the  franchise  was,  in  182G, 
thrown  open  to  the  hundred  of  Bassetlaw.  Pop.  tn.,  294o  ; 
parliamentary  bor.,  46,054. 

RETFORD  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  Notts ;  1080  ac.    P.  653. 

RETIIEL  [anc.  Kerjisteste],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardennes, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Aisne,  which 
is  here  navigable.  It  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  but  tho 


houses,  generally  of  wood,  are  very  indifferent.  It  has  two 
long  public  squares,  in  one  of  which,  forming  the  market 
place,  is  an  extensive  building  in  which  the  markets  are  held ; 
three  churches,  one  of  which  has  four  naves,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  handsome  belfry  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  cash 
mere  shawls,  cassimere,  and  hosiery ;  famous  tanneries,  and 
a  worsted  mill,  and  a  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  iron,  nails,  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  groceries,  &c.  Pop.  7507. 

RETHELOIS,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  belonged 
to  prov.  Champagne,  and  now  forms  the  S.W.  part  of  dep. 
Ardennes.  Rethel  was  its  capital. 

RETHEM,  a  vil.  Hanover,  gov.  Luneburg,  33  m.  N.W. 
Hanover,  I.  bank  Aller.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  custom-house. 
Pop.  1340. 

RETHY-WARBEECK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
and  29  m.  E.  by  N.  Antwerp ;  with  several  cloth  factories, 
a  tannery,  a  brewery,  an  oil,  three  corn  mills,  and  a  dye- 
work.  Pop.  2504. 

RET1MO,  or  RETYMO,  a  seaport  tn.,  isl.  Candia,  N.  coast, 
40  m.  W.  tn.  of  Candia ;  lat.  35°  22'  17"  N. ;  Ion.  24°  28'  12"  E. 
It  extends  a  considerable1  way  along  the  shore  ;  is  well  built, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel.  The  port  is  now  of  little  utility, 
being  nearly  choked  up  with  sand,  so  that  a  vessel  drawing 
more  than  8  ft.  water  cannot  enter.  It  has  no  export  trade, 
the  inhabitants  being,  for  the  most  part,  employed  in  agricul 
ture,  gardening,  and  making  soap  from  olive-oil,  or  in  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  the  produce  of  which  is  commonly  sent 
to  Candia. 

RETSE,  or  RECSA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Da 
nube,  co.  and  2  m.  from  Pressburg.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
and  produces  some  excellent  wine.  Pop.  2197. 

RETSKE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Heves,  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Matra,  above  the  Paradesbach ;  with  a 
church  and  acidulated  springs.  Pop.  1165. 

RETTENDON,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  3932  ac.    Pop.  817. 

RETTISOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Te- 
meswar,  about  4  m.  from  Versecz,  with  a  handsome  Greek 
non-united  parish  church.  Pop.  1194. 

RETZ,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  belonged  to  prov. 
Bretagne,  and  now  forms  the  S.W.  part  of  dep.  Loire-Infe- 
rieure. 

RETZ,  or  ROTZ,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
Vienna.  It  is  walled ;  has  several  suburbs,  an  old  church, 
chapel,  townhouse,  hospital,  and  Dominican  monastery,  with 
a  library  and  small  cabinet  of  minerals  and  coins ;  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  wine,  some  of  which,  produced  in  the  dis 
trict,  ranks  among  the  best  in  Austria.  Pop.  2777. 

RETZBACH,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Lower  Fran- 
conia,  on  a  height  above  the  Main,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
ferry,  9  m.  N.W.  Wurzburg.  It  has  a  church,  to  which 
numerous  pilgrimages  are  made ;  several  mills ;  and  a  trade  in 
wine.  Pop.  1080. 

RETZSTADT,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dist.  and 
near  Carlstadt ;  with  a  church,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1983. 

REUDN1TZ,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  near  Leipzig. 
Pop.  2246. 

REUILLY,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Indre,  9  m.  N.  Issoudun, 
on  the  Theols.  It  contains  a  curious  old  edifice,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Grande  Maison ;  and  has  some  trade  in  corn  and 
wine.  Near  it  is  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  and  at  no  great 
distance  stands  the  fine  chateau  of  Ferte-Reuilly.  Pop.  2201. 

REULMARE,  or  NAGY-ARANYOS,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  co.  Niederweissenburg,  dist.  Zalathna,  near  the 
river  of  same  name,  13  m.  N.N.W.  Abrudbanya.  It  consists 
of  four  distinct  portions,  with  several  churches,  and  a  petri 
fying  spring. 

REUNION  (ILE-DE-LA),  a  name  given  to  the  Island  of 
Bourbon  in  1 793,  and  resumed  since  the  Revolution  in  France 
in  1848. 

REUS,  a  city,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  10  m.  W.  Tar 
ragona,  in  a  plain  at  the  base  of  a  chain  of  hills,  about  4  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  once  well  protected  by  for 
tifications,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  remains.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  ancient  and  the  modern ;  the  latter  being 
distinguished  by  the  superior  architecture  of  the  houses,  and 
by  the  greater  regularity  of  the  streets.  In  the  former  is  the 
principal  square,  surrounded  by  spacious  colonnades,  serving 
a  peristyle  to  ranges  of  shops,  and  in  all  weathers  forming 
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the  great  centre  of  attraction  to,  men  of  business  as  well  as 
idlers.  Most  of  the  squares  are  used  as  market-places,  and 
among  them  are  distributed  13  public  fountains  of  various 
forms.  Among  the  public  institutions  and  edifices,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  towiihouse,  a  spacious  structure  of 


the  Tuscan  order,  with  magnificent  halls,  adorned  with  statues 
and  pictures  ;  the  new  and  extensive  public  prison,  an  asylum 
for  orphans  of  both  sexes ;  an  hospital  in  the  ex-convent  of  Car 
melites,  supported  by  revenues  of  its  own,  among  others,  the 
profits  of  the  public  theatre,  which  belongs  to  it ;  the  parish 
church,  of  simple  Gothic  architecture,  with  a  lofty  hexagonal 
tower  ;  a  Franciscan  convent,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  province, 
now  occupied  with  primary  schools  and  a  college ;  the  theatre, 
capable  of  containing  1500  persons;  and  the  barracks,  a 
grandiose  edifice  of  regular  and  solid  architecture,  with  accom 
modation  for  two  full  battalions  of  infantry  and  two  squad 
rons  of  cavalry.  There  are  besides  numerous  other  schools 
and  colleges,  both  public  and  private,  and  several  chapels. 
Agriculture  employs  a  considerable  number  of  hands  ;  but  the 
principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  silk  stuffs,  tanning  and  dressing  leather,  making  casks 
of  all  sizes,  soft  soap,  fine  earthenware,  bleaching  yarn  and 
linens,  and  making  machines  for  carding  cotton.  There  are 
upwards  of  5000  handlooms,  for  all  kinds  of  tissues,  plain 
and  striped  cottons,  and  mixtures  of  silk  and  cotton,  factories 
for  silk  ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs,  silk  cord,  damasks,  and 
velvets,  dye-works,  brandy  distilleries,  oil-mills  innumerable, 
&c.  There  are  80  works  for  cotton  fabrics  alone.  Reus 
imports  flour,  sheep,  cattle,  swine,  cotton,  hemp,  silk,  dye- 
stuffs,  woo),  iron,  timber,  hides,  &c. ;  and  exports,  besides  the 
produce  of  industry,  brandies,  and  other  spirits,  wine,  fil 
berts,  almonds,  oil,  shoe-leather,  soap,  £c. ;  weekly  market 
on  Monday,  which  regulates  the  prices  of  various  articles, 
such  as  brandies,  filberts,  almonds,  and  other  fruits,  throughout 
the  peninsula.  Reus,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  was  im 
poverished  by  the  exactions  of  the  French  under  Macdonald, 
and  its  trade  seriously  damaged  by  the  English  blockade. 
Top.  28,043. 

BEU8CH  (ALT  and  NEU),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  15  m.  S.  Iglau.  They  have 
two  parish  churches,  and  fine  rock-crystals  are  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  about  1700. 

REL'SS  (THE),  [Latin,  Itusa  and  Ursa],  a  river,  Switzer 
land,  rises  in  Lake  Luzendro,  in  Mount  St.  Gothard,  where 
within  a  circuit  of  10  m.,  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Ticino,  with 
innumerable  small  tributaries,  have  their  source.  It  first 
consists  of  three  small  torrents,  which  unite  in  the  valley  of 
Ursern,  can.  Uri,  through  which  it  dashes  along  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  S.  extre 
mity  of  the  I^ake  of  Luzern,  from  the  N.\V.  extremity  of 
which,  at  the  town  of  Luzern,  it  emerges  a  navigable  river; 
proceeds  for  a  short  way  N.N.W.  till  it  receives  its  most  im 
portant  tributary,  the  Emme;  then  turns  N.E.,  and  latterly, 
N.N.W.,  traverses  can.  Aargau,  and  joins  r.  bank  Aar,  near 
YVindisch;  total  course,  about  100  in.  In  the  upper  part  of 


its  course  it  falls  rather  than  flows,  descending  2000  ft.  before 
it  reaches  Ursern,  and  2500  ft.  more  before  it  reaches  the  lake, 
and  forming  numerous  magnificent  cascades. 

REUSS,  three  principalities  of  Central  Germany,  some 
what  intermingled  with  other  territories,  but  lying  between 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and 
belonging  to  an  older  and  .1  younger  line,  tho 
former  of  which  holds  the  30th,  and  the  latter 
the  31st  place  in  the  Germanic  Confederation; 
area  of  the  whole  principalities,  480  geo.  sq.  m. 
The  territory  of  the  older  line,  usually  called 
the  principality  of  Reuss-Greitz,  consists  of  the 
lordships  of  Greitz  and  Burgk,  and  lias  an  area 
of  112  geo.  sq.  m.  These  lordships  arc  sepa 
rated  from  each  other,  the  one  being  traversed 
by  the  Elster,  while  the  other  lies  along  both 
banks  of  the  Saale.  The  surface  is  better 
adapted  for  pasture  than  agriculture,  rearing 
great  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
scarcely  raising  grain  sufficient  to  meet  the  con 
sumption.  The  most  important  crops  are  po 
tatoes  and  flax  ;  hops  also  are  partially  grown. 
The  territories  of  the  younger  line  form  the 
two  principalities  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  and  Reuss- 
Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  the  former  having  an 
area  of  96  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  the  latter  an  area  of 
152  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  in  addition  to  these  prin 
cipalities  include  the  lordship  of  Gera  and  the 
'  domain  of  Saalburg,  which,  together,  have  an 
area  of  120  geo.  sq.  m.  These  territories  are,  on  the  whole, 
fertile,  and  well  wooded,  raise  sufficient  grain  to  supply  the  con 
sumption,  and  possess  among  their  minerals  iron,  which  is  par 
tially  worked;  and  roofing  slates,  which  are  extensively 
quarried.  The  two  principalities  of  the  younger  line,  though 
belonging  to  two  different  branches,  rank  only  as  one  state, 
having  only  a  single  vote  in  the  plenum  of  the  Confederation. 
In  the  representative  assembly,  the  whole  principalities  only 
share  one  vote  along  with  those  of  Hohenzollern,  Lichtenstein, 
Waldeck,  and  Lippe.  The  representatives  of  the  elder  line 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  1778 — those  of  the 
younger  line  ranked  only  as  counts  till  1790  and  1806. 
Both  lines,  us  well  as  the  great  majority  of  their  subjects,  are 
Protestants.  Pop.  100,934. 

REUSSENDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  S.W.  Bres- 
lau ;  with  a  castle,  tile-works,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1321. 
REUTIGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  27  m. 
E.S.E.  Bern,  at  the  junction  of  the  Simme  with  the  Karder, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Simmenthal  and  the  foot  of  the  Stock- 
horn.  It  has  one  of  the  most  important  horse  and  cattle 
fairs  in  the  Oberland.  Pop.  1212. 

REUTLINGEN,  a  tu.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
on  the  Echaz,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Neckar,  20  m.  S.  Stutt 
gart.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches  ;  has  very  nar 
row  streets,  contains  four  churches,  one  of  them  handsome ; 
a  townhouse,  Latin  school,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  fire-engines, 
glue,  paper,  and  gunpowder  ;  a  bell-foundry,  a  spinning,  and 
several  other  mills.  Reutlingen  is  the  capital  of  the  circle,  and 
the  seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices.  It  is  of  consi 
derable  antiquity,  and  rose  to  be  a  free  imperial  city — a  posi 
tion  which  it  long  maintained.  It  was  incorporated  with 
Wurtemberg  in  1802.  Pop.  11,131. 

REUTTE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  and  17  m. 
N.  Imst,  r.  bank  Lech  ;  with  a  church,  a  Franciscan  monas 
tery,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  several 
breweries.  Pop.  1218. 

REV,  or  VAD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  on  the  Rapid 
Kb'ros,  6  m.  from  Elesd.  It  has  a  church,  and  some  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1175. 

REVEL,  a  gov.  Russia.  See  ESTUONIA. 
REVEL,  or  REVAL,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  cap.  gov.  Revel 
or  Esthonia,  on  a  small  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  200  m. 
W.S.W.  Petersburg;  lat.(  St.  Olaus  church)  59°  26'  36"  N. ; 
Ion.  24°  45'  15"  E.  (K.)  It  was  once  a  place  of  some  strength, 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  of  which 
part  still  remains.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  a  large 
suburb  built  along  the  beach,  and  has  tolerably  well  built 
houses  of  brick,  many  of  them  of  a  very  antique  appearance  ; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular.  It  is  the  residence 
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of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and 
public  offices  ;  contains  a  E.  Catholic,  two  Greek,  and  five 
Protestant  churches,  all  of  stone  ;  one  called  the  Cathedral, 
a  handsome  edifice,  and  another  called  St.  Olaus,  possessed  of 
a  library  of  10,000  vols. ;  a  castle,  occupied  as  public  offices; 
a  modern  townhouse,  an  admiralty,  a  gymnasium,  and  other 
schools,  and  several  hospitals  ;  and  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
with  great  depth  of  water,  though  rather  of  difficult  entrance, 
at  which  ships  of  war  have  a  station,  and  an  important  trade 
is  carried  on.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  flax,  corn, 
goats'-hair,  spirits,  and  timber ;  the  imports  colonial  produce, 
herrings,  salt,  wine,  tobacco,  dye-stuffs,  lead,  cotton  and  silk 
goods,  drugs,  &c.  Eevel  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 
Top.  (1842),  24,041. 

REVEL,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute- Garonne,  on  a  height 
above  a  fertile  plain,  30  m.  S.E.  Toulouse.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  stockings,  bonnets,  linen,  covers,  and  liqueurs;  cotton- 
mills,  dye-works,  tile-works,  and  tanneries ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  flour.  Pop.  3299. 

HEVELLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov.  and 
G  m.  W.N.W.  Saluzzo,  near  1.  bank  Po.  It  is  well  built ; 
lias  several  elegant  mansions,  spacious  and  handsome  streets, 
and  two  squares,  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  a  fine  shady  walk, 
two  ancient  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  public  school. 
Pop.  5210. 

REVELSTOKE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1478  ac.     P.  510. 

REVERE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice, 
prov.  and  17  m.  E.S.E.  Mantua,  r.  bank  Po  ;  with  three 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  liqueurs  and  tallow-works. 
Pop.  3182. 

REVES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on  the 
Kampe,  25  m.  E.  Mons  ;  with  a  brewery,  a  brick-work,  two 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1418. 

REVESBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  4660  ac.     Pop.  668. 

REVILLA  G1GEDO:— 1,  A  group  of  isls.,  N.  Pacific 
Ocean,  W.  of  Mexico,  and  S.  of  the  peninsula  of  California, 
about  hit.  18°  43'  14"  N. ;  Ion.  110°  54'  15"  W.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  islands  of  Socorro,  or  St.  Thomas,  St.  Benedicto, 
Eoca  Partida,  and  Santa  Eosa,  or  Clarion  Island.  They  ap 
pear  to  be  of  volcanic  formation,  are  partly  black  and  barren, 
and  in  some  places  are  so  covered  with  the  Cactus  opuntia, 
or  prickly  pear,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  penetrate  into  their 
interior. — 2,  An  island,  N.  Pacific,  off  Eussian  America;  lat. 
(Point  Whalley,  N.  point)  55°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  131°  18'  W.  It 
is  large  and  rugged;  rises  into  mountain  masses,  and  is 
partly  encircled  by  Behms  canal,  and  partly  separated  by  the 
canal  of  Eevilla  Gigedo,  both  from  the  mainland  and  the 
island  of  Gravina. 

REVIN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardennes,  r.  bank  Mouse, 
12  m.  N.  Mczieres.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi 
theatre,  and  has  some  trade  in  wood.  There  is  a  blast-fur 
nace  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2493. 

REWA1I,  a  state  and  tn.  Hindoostan,  protected  by  the 
British,  and  surrounded  by  the  Anglo-Indian  territories,  in 
Bogilcund,  prov.  Allahabad  ;  lat.  24°  to  25°  N. ;  Ion.  81°  to 
82°  E.  Area,  9827  sq.  m.  It  is  chiefly  an  elevated  table 
land,  but  also  comprises  portions  of  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Kyemoor  hills,  watered  by  the  Sone  and  Tonse 
rivers,  tributaries  to  the  Ganges,  and  which  hold  a  north 
eastern  course.  The  surface  is  in  part  covered  with  jungle, 
but  on  the  whole,  highly  cultivated  ;  the  condition  of  the  pea 
santry  is,  however,  much  depressed.  No  temples  of  note 
exist  entire,  but  the  ruins  of  many  are  scattered  over  the 
country ;  the  forts  which  formerly  abounded  here  were  de 
stroyed  by  the  British  in  1813.  The  revenue  of  the  rajah 
amounts  to  about  20  lacs  of  rupees,  or  £20,000  annually;  the 
armed  force  consists  usually  of  4000  men,  though  from  1 0,000 
to  12,000  might  occasionally  be  mustered.  Pop.  1,200,000. 

Chief  towns,  Eewah    and    Bandoogur. The  TOWN,  lat. 

24°  34'  N.;  Ion.  81°  19'  E. ;  69  m.  S.W.  Allahabad,  is  in 
closed  by  a  double  wall,  the  cuter  one  of  massive  architec 
ture,  and  flanked  by  round  towers.  It  presents  various  traces 
of  former  splendour,  and  contains  a  fortified  palace  of  the 
rajah,  which,  however,  like  the  rest  of  its  buildings,  is  in 
decay  or  ruins.   Pop.  probably  7000. — (Jacquemont;  Bengal 
and  Agra  Gaxc.ttecr;    Trigon.  Survey  of  India.} 
REWE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1340  ac.    Pop.  289 
REWERSDORF,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Preran, 
near  Hotzenplotz ;  with  a  church,  and  three  mills.   Pop.  2644. 


REYDON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  2727  ac.     Pop.  337. 

REYES  (Los),  two  tns.,  S.  America:—!,  New  Granada, 
dep.  Magdalcna,  prov.  Santa-Marta,  88  m.  N.E.  Mompox.  It 
was  founded  in  1550,  and  has  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines. 
Pop.  2800. — 2,  (San  Sebastian  de-),  Venezuela,  prov.  and 
46  ui.  S.S.  W.  Caracas.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  in  cacao,  tobacco, 
sarsaparilla,  and  cattle. 

BEYMERSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1599  ac.   P.  340. 

REYNAGH,  par.  Irel.  King's  co.;  8714ac.    Pop.  3361. 

REYNOLDSTON,  two  pars.  Wales:—!,  Glamorgan; 
1047  ac.  Pop.  315.— 2,  Pembroke;  525  ac.  Pop.  100. 

REZAT,  a  river,  Bavaria,  rises  10m.  N.W.  Anspach; 
flows  circuitously  S.E.,  and  then  N.,  and  5  in.  N.W.  Niirn- 
berg,  unites  with  the  Pegnitz  in  forming  the  Eegnitz;  total 
course,  about  40  m. 

REZENDE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
com.  and  11  m.  W.S.W.  Lamego.  Pop.  2290. 

REZENDE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  100  m.  N.W.  Eio- 
de-Janeiro,  on  a  height  near  r.  bank  Parahiba.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  an  hospital,  partly  used  as 
a  lunatic  asylum.  Sugar-cane  and  coffee,  rice,  mandioc,  hari 
cots,  tobacco,  and  millet  are  cultivated  in  the  district,  and 
conveyed  on  mules  to  Eio-de-Janeiro;  but  much  of  the  millet 
is  employed  in  fattening  swine  and  poultry.  Pop.  5000. 

REZZATO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  5  m.  E.S.E.  Brescia.  It  is  well  built,  has  five 
churches,  and  near  it  an  excellent  stone  quarry.  Pop.  1828. 

REZZO.  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Nice, 
prov.  Oneglia,  on  the  Chiusa,  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley.  It 
has  a  large  square,  in  which  the  parish  church  stands;  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1162. 

RHAYADER,  or  EHAYDK,  a  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.  and 
par.,  S.  Wales,  co.  Eadnor.  The  town  on  the  Wye,  16  m. 
W.N.W.  New  Eadnor,  is  irregularly  built ;  has  a  market- 
house,  a  church,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels, 
a  free  grammar  and  several  other  schools,  woollen  manufac 
tures  on  a  small  scale,  and  several  extensive  cattle-markets. 
It  unites  with  New  Eadnor  in  returning  a  member  to  Parlia 
ment.  Pop.  1007.  Area  of  par.,  188  ac.  Pop.  829. 

RHEDA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and  40  m. 
S.S.W.  Minden,  1.  bank  Ems;  with  two  churches  and  a  castle, 
manufactures  of  linen,  a  flax-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1744. 

RHEDE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Miinstcr, 
circle  Borken,  on  a  stream  of  same  name.  It  has  a  E.  Ca 
tholic  church.  Pop.  1512. 

RHEDEN,  or  EEEDEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelder- 
land,  6  m.  N.E.  Arnhem;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  a 
well  attended  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  965. 

RHEIDT,  a  vil.  Ehenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  12  m.  S.S.E. 
Cologne,  circle  Sieg,  on  the  Ehine ;  with  a  E.  Catholic 
church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1238. 

RHEIMS,  or  EEIMS  [anc.  Dtirocortorum],  a  tn.  France, 
cap.  dep.  Marne ;  in  an  extensive  basin,  surrounded  by  slopes 
covered  with  vineyards,  82  m.  E.N.E.  Paris.  It  is  sur 
rounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  generally  well 
built.  The  streets  are  spacious  and  tolerably  regular,  and 
several  of  the  squares  are  both  large  and  handsome.  The  ram 
parts,  which  have  a  circuit  of  nearly  3  m.,  are  planted,  and 
form  an  excellent  promenade.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures  of  the  13th  cen 
tury  now  existing  in  Europe,  466  ft.  long,  and  121  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  two  massive  towers,  and  adorned  with  a 
richly-sculptured  portal  and  facade,  and  with  beautifully- 
painted  glass;  the  church  of  St.  Eemy,  originally  belong 
ing  to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  the  oldest,  and  still,  with 
exception  of  the  cathedral,  and,  notwithstanding  the  injury 
which  it  sustained  at  the  Revolution,  the  finest  church  in 
Eheims;  the  Porte  de  Mars,  one  of  the  gates  originally  built 
by  the  Eomans  as  a  triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  and  recently  repaired  so  as  to  have  again  become, 
after  great  dilapidation,  a  truly  splendid  structure  ;  the  town- 
house,  with  an  elegant  facade  of  modern  construction,  and  seve 
ral  ancient  mansions,  particularly  the  hotel  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  furnishing  fine  specimens  of  picturesque  street  ar 
chitecture.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  cloths,  wool 
len  covers,  flannels,  merino  vest-pieces,  cashmere  shawls,  bom 
basines,  hosiery,  soap,  candles,  gingerbread,  and  biscuit.  There 
are  also  numerous  dye-works,  worsted-mills,  wax-refineries, 
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breweries,  and  tanneries.  The  articles  of  trade  include,  be 
sides  champagne  wine,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
brandy,  corn,  flour,  colonial  produce,  combed  wool,  cotton 
twist,  hemp,  flax,  leather,  and  numerous  articles  of  manu 
facture.  Kheims  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  possesses 
a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
court  of  assize,  exchange,  conseil  de  prud'hommcs,  diocesan 
seminary,  secondary. ecclesiastical  school,  and  college.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Even  before  the  Eoman  invasion 
it  had  acquired  some  importance,  when  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Durocortorum.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  prin 
cipal  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  and  was  adorned  by  numerous 
handsome  edifices.  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  intro 
duced  into  it  in  360,  and  its  cathedral  to  have  been  founded 
about  400  by  St.  Nicasius,  who  perished  shortly  after  in  a 
massacre  by  the  Vandals,  who  had  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town.  St.  Kemi,  one  of  his  successors,  converted 
and  .baptized  Clovis,  and  almost  all  the  Prankish  chiefs  in 
4%,  after  the  battle  of  Tolbiac.  Philip  Augustus  caused 
himself  to  be  consecrated  at  Kheims  in  1179,  and  the  ex 
ample  has  since  been  followed  by  his  successors,  with  the 
exception  of  Henri  IV.  Rheims  often  suffered  much  from 
war,  and  was  repeatedly  in  possession  of  the  English,  who 
were  finally  expelled  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  1421.  In 
1814  the  Russians  gained  possession  of  the  town,  but  were 
shortly  after  surprised  and  driven  out  by  Napoleon,  whose 
success  on  this  occasion  is  the  last  which  he  was  destined  to 
enjoy.  Pop.  42,481. 

KHEIN,  a  river,  Europe.     See  RHINE. 

KHEINBACH,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m.  S.  Cologne. 
It  is  walled,  entered  by  three  gates;  has  a  justice-of-peace 
court,  and  several  public  offices,  two  R.  Catholic  churches, 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  iron,  and  leather,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  There  is  here  a  Roman  aqueduct.  P.  1926. 

RHE1NBEK,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  cap.  bail, 
of  its  name;  in  a  finely-wooded  valley,  watered  by  the  Bille, 
over  which  there  is  here  a  bridge,  9  m.  S.E.  Hamburg.  It  is 
a  well-built  place,  and  contains  an  old  castle,  now  partly  used 
as  a  courthouse.  The  bailiwick  is  the  most  S.  in  the  duchy  ; 
area,  40  geo.  sq.  m.  Pop.  bail.,  6300. 

RHEINBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  24  m.  N.N.W. 
Diisseldorf,  on  the  Old  Rhine ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R. 
Catholic  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and 
a  cotton-mill.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  was 
afterwards  fortified,  and  was  repeatedly  besieged.  P.  2375. 

RHEINBOLLEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
25  in.  S.  Coblenz;  with  two  churches,  two  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.  Pop.  1061. 

RHEINBREITBACH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
25  m.  N.W.  Coblenz,  near  1.  bank  Rhine;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  vitriol  and  iron  works,  smelting-furnaces,  and  copper- 
mines.  Pop.  1095. 

RHEINBROLL,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Coblenz, 
circle  and  near  Neuwied,  on  the  Rhine  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Pop.  1341. 

RHEIN E,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
23  m.  N.N.W.  Minister,  1.  bank  Ems.  It  contains  a  castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Looz-Corswaren,  five  churches, 
an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  an  orphan  and  an  ordinary 
hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
a  printfield,  tanneries,  chicory-factory,  and  several  mills.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  limestone  quarries  and  salt-springs. 
Pop.  2356. 

RHEINECK,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  and  10  m.  E.N.E. 
St.  Gall,  beautifully  situated  among  vineyards  and  orchards, 
1.  bank  Rhine,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Lake  of 
Constance.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  a  townhouse,  hospital, 
and  orphan  asylum  ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Considerably  above  the  church 
stand  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1211. 

RHEINFELDEN,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau, 
1.  bank  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  9  m.  E.  Basel. 
It  is  walled;  has  a  large  and  handsome  church,  a  tobacco- 
factory,  an  oil  and  a  paper  mill,  and  a  considerable  general 
trade.  The  river,  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,  is  en 
cumbered  by  rocks,  which  form  rapids  and  falls,  and  on  an 
island  in  its  centre  stand  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  castle  of 
Stein.  In  a  battle  gained  here  in  1638,  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  by  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  the  Duke  of 


Rohan  was  slain.  During  the  Austrian  dominion,  Rheinfelden 
was  one  of  the  four  Waldstadte.  Pop.  132 1. 

RHEINGAU  [Jthine  valley],  a  territory  in  the  S.  part  of 
duchy  Nassau,  extending  along  the  r.  bank  of  the  Rhine  for 
about  15  in.,  between  Biebrich  and  Riidesheim,  in  the  baili 
wicks  of  Wiesbaden,  Eltville,  and  Rudesheim.  It  is  equally 
distinguished  by  its  beauty  and  fertility;  produces  excellent 
wine  and  fruit,  and  maintains  a  very  dense  population. 

RHE1NHEIM,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
burg,  10  m.  S.E.  Darmstadt.  It  is  walled, and  has  two  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1196. 

RHEINMAGEN,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  REINMAGEN. 

RHEINSBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  49  m.  N.  Potsdam,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  where  thu 
Rhein  issues  from  it.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  castle  with  a 
park,  in  which  are  statues  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and 
Augustus  William,  and  monuments  to  several  of  the  distin 
guished  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  Frederick 
the  Great  spent  his  youth  here.  Pop.  21G8. 

RHE1NZABERN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  on  the 
Erlenbacb,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  9  m.  S.E.  Landau.  It 
has  a  mill.  Pop.  1985. 

RHEME,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and  8  m. 
S.W.  Minden,  1.  bank  Weser,  a  little  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Werra.  It  has  extensive  salt-works, .  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1912. 

RHENEN,  or  RHEENEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  and  21  m. 
E.S.E.  Utrecht,  r.  bank  Rhine.  It  is  an  old  place,  was  for 
merly  walled,  and  had  three  gates,  which  were  destroyed  in 
1840.  It  has  a  spacious  market-place,  surrounded  with 
houses,  a  townhall,  weigh-house,  a  church,  and  a  school. 
Agriculture,  tobacco-growing,  and  some  trade,  are  carried  on. 
Pop.  1463. 

RHENISH-BAVARIA.     See  PALATINATE. 

RHENISH-HESSE,  a  prov.  Hesse-Darmstadt  (icMch  sec}. 

RHENISH-PRUSSIA,  Germany.     See  PRUSSIA. 

RHENS,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  5  m.  S.  Coblenz, 
on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  here  a  ferry.  It  is  an  old 
place,  built  almost  entirely,  of  wood,  and  has  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Near  it  stood  formerly  the  Konigsstuhl  [King's 
Seat],  where  the  electors  used  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  the  empire.  It  was  an  octagonal,  open-vaulted  build 
ing,  supported  by  eight  pillars  in  the  circumference,  and  one 
in  the  centre,  with  seven  stone-seats  round  the  sides  for  the 
electors.  Many  treaties  of  peace  were  concluded,  and  em 
perors  elected  and  dethroned  here.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
1807,  but  was  rebuilt,  partly  from  the  old  materials,  in  1843. 
Pop.  1400. 

RHEYDT,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.W.  Co 
logne,  circle  Gladbach,  on  the  Niers.  It  has  a  castle,  two 
churches,  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  mixed  silk  goods, 
soap,  glue,  and  vinegar,  a  tannery,  numerous  dye-works,  and 
a  trade  in  linen.  Pop.  3576. 

RHIN,  RHEIN,  or  RHYN,  a  river,  Prussia,  issues  from  a 
chain  of  lakes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Meklenburg,  flows  S., 
passing  Reinsberg  and  Alt-Ruppin,  expands  into  several  lakes, 
flows  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  joins  r.  bank 
Havel,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Saxony.  It  is  united  by 
a  canal  at  Ruppin  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Havel. 

RHIN  (BAS-),  or  LOWER  RHINE,  adep.  France,  bounded, 
N.  by  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  dep.  Moselle;  E.  the  Rhine, 
separating  it  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  ;  S.  dep.  Haut- 
Rhin;  and  W.  deps.  Vosges,  Meurthe,  and  Moselle;  greatest 
length,  S.  to  N.,  60  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  22  m. ; 
area,  1777  sq.  m.  In  the  W.  it  is  mountainous,  being  covered 
by  the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  which  traverses  it  S.  to  N.  in  a 
direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  towards  which 
the  department  has  a  general  slope,  the  mountains,  which 
are  generally  clothed  with  forests,  gradually  descending  into 
lower  hills,  on  which  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
finally  merging  into  plains,  which,  on  approaching  the  river, 
occasionally  become  mere  swamps.  The  greater  part  of 
the  department  is  drained  directly  by  the  Rhine,  but  it  also 
receives  within  it  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  the  111.  More  than  one-third  of  the  whole  sur 
face  is  arable,  and  one-fourth  is  in  wood.  The  mountainous 
districts  are  necessarily  devoted  to  pasture,  but  the  soil  in 
the  plains,  which  stand  so  high  above  the  river  as  not  to  be 
swampy,  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  good  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
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grain,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  liome 
consumption.  Madder  and  tobacco  also  are  extensively  cul 
tivated,  and  in  particular  districts  excellent  hops  are  grown. 
In  some  cantons  cabbages  are  grown  on  a  large  scale,  and 
employed  in  making  the  well-known  choucroute  [German, 
saucr 'kraut],  which  forms  an  important  article  of  traffic,  par 
ticularly  at  Strasburg.  The  principal  mineral  is  iron,  which 
is  extensively  worked ;  and  there  are  also  traces  of  silver, 
lead,  antimony,  and  manganese.  Excellent  quarries  of  build 
ing-stone  and  gypsum,  and  good  beds  of  potter's-clay,  are 
1'ound  in  several  districts.  A  little  coal  also  is  raised.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  fine  broad-cloths,  linen, 
calicoes,  straw  hats,  leather,  gloves,  starch,  all  kinds  of  hard 
ware  implements  and  utensils,  fire-arms,  and  cutlery.  The 
trade,  which  is  greatly  favoured  by  several  canals,  but  more 
particularly  by  that  which  connects  the  Rhone  with  the 
Rhine,  is  important.  The  principal  articles  are  corn,  brandy, 
wine,  beer,  cherry-brandy,  vinegar,  oil,  choucroute,  tobacco, 
madder,  hemp,  iron  and  ironware,  wood,  hams,  and  poultry. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  Protestant.  The 
department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements — Strasburg, 
the  capital ;  Saverne,  Schelestadt,  and  Wissembourg ;  sub 
divided  into  33  cantons  and  542  communes.  Pop.  (1852), 
587,433. 

RHIN  (HAUT-)  or  UPPER  RHINE,  a  <1ep.  France,  bounded, 
N.  by  Bas-Rhin,  E.  the  Rhine  separating  it  from  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  S.  Switzerland  and  dep.  Doubs,  and  W. 
Ilaute-Saone  and  Vosges  ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  55  m. ; 
average  breadth,  30  m.  ;  area,  1548  sq.  m.  The  surface  in 
the  S.  and  W.  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  mountains,  which 
take  a  N.  direction,  and  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Vosges, 
though  on  the  S.  they  join  with  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  These 
mountains  form  the  W.  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  to 
which  the  whole  department  belongs,  with  exception  of  a  small 
portion  in  the  S.,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone. 
Besides  the  Rhine,  the  only  river  of  any  consequence  is  its 
tributary  the  111 ;  but  the  most  important  water  communica 
tion  is  furnished  by  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  canal,  by  which 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  these  magnificent 
rivers  has  been  established.  Considerably  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  surface  is  arable,  and  rather  more  than  one-fourth 
is  in  wood.  About  one-eighth  consists  of  meadow  and  pasture. 
A  great  part  of  the  wood  is  in  the  long  and  somewhat  narrow 
tract  which  lies  between  the  111  and  the  Rhine,  and  contains 
several  extensive  forests,  of  which  the  largest,  that  of  the 
Hart,  has  an  area  of  more  than  35,000  acres.  The  arable 
land  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  corn  in  sufficient  quan 
tity  to  leave  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Besides  grain,  the 
principal  products  are  potatoes,  of  excellent  quality,  hemp, 
and  madder,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco  is  grown. 
About  25,000  acres  are  in  vineyards.  The  wine,  none  of  which 
bears  a  high  name,  is  chiefly  consumed  within  the  depart 
ment,  but  part  is  exported  to  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
The  minerals  include  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  antimony, 
asphalt,  gypsum,  marble,  and  potter's- clay.  By  far  the  most 
important  of  all  is  iron.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
fine  broad-cloth,  linen,  and  hempen  cloth  ;  printed  goods,  both 
linen,  cotton,  and  silk,  carried  on  extensively  in  Colma 
Miilhausen,  Thann,  &c. ;  stained  paper,  straw  hats,  hosiery, 
leather,  mineral  acids,  soap,  household  utensils,  ironmongery, 
clock-work,  and  porcelain  stoves.  In  several  districts  there 
are  extensive  cotton-mills,  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  brew 
eries,  distilleries,  potteries,  blast-furnaces,  and  other  iron 
works.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  kirschwasser, 
steel,  ironmongery,  cotton,  and  other  prints,  fruit-trees, 
cattle,  &c.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  R.  Catholic, 
but  the  number  of  Protestants  is  very  considerable.  The 
language  generally  spoken  is  German,  though  for  the  most 
part  in  a  very  impure  patois.  For  administrative  purposes, 
the  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements — Colmar, 
the  capital;  Altkirch,  and  Befort ;  subdivided  into  29  can 
tons  and  490  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  494,147. 

RHIND.par.  Scot.  Perth;  4  m.  by  1  m.     Pop.  338. 

RHINE  [Latin,  Rlienus ;  German,  Ehein;  Dutch,  Rijn; 
Italian,  Reno],  the  most  splendid  river  of  Germany,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Europe,  as  its  direct 
course  is  415  m.,  and  its  indirect  course  695  m.  ;  the  number 
of  its  tributaries,  great  and  small,  12,200,  and  the  area  of  its 
basin,  65,280  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  formed  in  the  Swiss  can. 


Grisons,  by  three  main  streams,  called  the  Vorder,  Mittel,  and 
Hinter  Rhein,  or  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Rhine.  The 
Vorder  Rhein  rises  in  Mount  Crispalt,  N.E.  of  St.  Gothard, 
and  derives  its  water  from  three  sources.  The  first  issues 
from  Lakes  Toma  and  Palidulca  at  the  foot  of  the  Mainthal- 
erstock,  and  is  afterwards  augmented  from  the  Badus  glacier ; 
the  second  rises  at  Monte -de-la- Sceina-de- la-Re  vecca;  and  the 
third  at  the  foot  of  the  Cresta  Alta ;  these  three  sources,  of 
hich  the  second  traverses  the  Val  Cornera,  and  the  third, 
the  Kiimerthal,  become  united  at  Camot  (Chiamut.)  The 
Mittel  Rhein  issues  from  lake  Skur  in  the  Dimthal,  W.  of  the 
Lukmanierberg,  traverses  the  Medelserthal,  and  joins  the 
Vorder  Rhein  at  Dissentis,  from  which  the  united  stream  is 
called  only  Vorder  Rhein.  It  takes  an  E.  direction,  and  at 
Reichenau  unites  with  the  Hinter  Rhein,  which  issues  from 
the  Rhcinwald  glacier  in  Mount  Adcla  on  the  Vogelberg,  and 
has  a  course  of  about  70  m.  through  the  Rlieinwaldthal,  be 
fore  reaching  Reichenau.  Here  the  three  united  streams  take 
the  common  name  of  Rhine,  have  a  width  of  130  to  140  ft., 
and  admit  of  floating.  The  Rhine  first  becomes  properly  navi 
gable  at  Coire  after  receiving  the  Plessur.  It  now  turns  N., 
and  shortly  after  being  augmented  by  the  Lanquart,  quits 
the  Grisons,  forms  the  boundary  between  can.  St  Gall  on  the 
left,  and  Liechtenstein  and  Vorarlberg  on  the  right,  receiving 
the  111  from  the  latter,  and  along  with  several  minor  streams, 
forms  the  Bodensee  or  Lake  of  Constance,  continued  by  the 
Zeller  or  Untersee.  On  issuing  from  the  IJntersee  it  flows 
W.,  separating  Switzerland  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
and  continues  its  course  to  Schaffhausen  and  Basel,  receiving 
as  it  proceeds,  on  the  left,  the  Goldach,  Thur,  Thb'ss,  Glatt.and 
Aar;  and  on  the  right,  the  Wutachand  Alb,  mountain  streams 
of  the  Black  Forest.  At  Basel  it  again  begins  to  flow  N., 
separates  the  French  deps.  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  from 
Baden,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  latter  and  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  flows  thereafter  through  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse, 
forms  the  boundary  first  between  it  and  Nassau,  and  then 
between  Nassau  and  the  Prussian  Rhenish  province,  till  it 
wholly  enters  the  latter  at  Coblenz.  During  the  course  from 
Basel  now  described,  it  receives  from  France  the  111  and 
several  little  streams ;  from  Baden  the  Wiese,  Elz,  Kinzig, 
Murg,  Pfinz,  and  Neckar;  from  Rhenish  Bavaria,  the  Lauter 
and  Queich;  from  Rheinhesse,  the  Main;  from  Nassau  the 
Lahn  ;  and  passes  Germersheim,  where  it  divides  into  a  number 
of  arms  which  afterwards  unite,  Strasburg,  Spires,  Mannheim, 
Worms,  Mentz,  Biberich,  and  Bingen.  In  Rhenish  Prussia 
it  receives  on  the  r.  the  Wied,  Sieg,  Wupper,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe, 
and  on  the  1.  the  Nalie,  Moselle,  Ahr,  and  Erft,  and  flows  past 
the  towns  of  Neuwied,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Diisseldorf,  and  Wesel. 
Thereafter,  below  Emmerich,  it  enters  the  Dutch  prov.  Gel- 
derland,  and  shortly  after  divides  into  two  branches,  a  S.  and 
a  N.  The  S.,  called  the  Waal,  carries  off  two-thirds  of  its 
water,  unites  twice  with  the  Maas,  and  as  the  Old  Maas,  falls 
under  the  name  of  Merwe  into  the  North  Sea.  The  N.  branch, 
after  making  several  windings  in  its  course  to  Arnliem,  but 
still  retaining  the  name  of  Rhine,  divides  in  front  of  Wester- 
voort,  before  reaching  Arnhem,  into  two  branches.  Of  these, 
the  one  on  the  r.  proceeds  as  the  New  Ijssel,  in  the  bed  of 
the  canal  which  Drusus  dug  to  connect  the  Rhine  with  the 
Old  Ijssel,  till  it  reaches  Doesburg,  where  the  New  and  Old 
Ijssel  unite  to  pour  their  accumulated  waters  into  the  Zuider 
zee.  The  1.  arm  proceeds  under  the  name  of  Rhine,  in  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Waal,  passing  near  Wageningen 
and  Rhenen,  to  Wijk-by-Durstede,  where  it  again  bifurcates, 
sending  a  very  feeble  branch,  under  the  name  of  the  Crooked 
Rhine,  to  Utieeht,  where,  by  the  canal  of  Vaart,  it  communi 
cates  with  the  much  larger  branch,  which  had  taken  the  name 
of  Lech,  and  flowing  past  Vianen  and  Schoonhofen,  unites 
with  the  Maas  above  Grimpen-op-de-Lek.  The  Crooked 
Rhine  becomes  little  better  than  a  ditch ;  on  leaving  Utrecht 
it  proceeds  towards  Leyden,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen 
tury,  waslost  in  thesand  a  little  beyond  Katwijk-aan-den-Rijn. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  had  here  found  an  outlet  into  the  ocean; 
and  in  more  recent  times,  after  surmounting  many  difficulties, 
the  lost  water  of  the  Rhine  has  been  collected  in  a  canal,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  three  sluices,  the  outlet  has  again  been  esta 
blished.  The  breadth  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  character  of  its 
channel,  differ  much  at  different  parts  of  its  long  course.  Its 
breadth  at  Basel  is  750  ft, ;  between  Strasburg  and  Spires, 
from  1000  to  1200ft. ;  at  Mentz,  1500  to  1700ft. ;  and  at  Schen- 
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kenschanz,  where  it  enters  the  Netherlands,  2150  ft.  Its 
depth  varies  from  5  to  28  ft.,  anfl  at  Diisseldorf  amounts  even 
to  50  ft.  From  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Basel  it  has  a  very 
.  rocky  bed ;  but,  lower  down,  contains  numerous  islands, 
partly  composed  of  sand  and  clay.  From  Breisach  several 
of  the  islands  are  clothed  with  herbage,  and  even  admit  of 
cultivation;. between  Strasburg  and  Germersheim  they  form 
thickets  of  brushwood.  The  Rhine  abounds  with  fish,  in 
cluding  salmon  and  salmon-trout,  but  more  especially  stur 
geon,  lampreys,  pike,  and  carp.  Wild  fowl  also  abound 
on  its  banks  and  countless  islands.  Some  gold  is  contained 
among  the  sands  brought  down  into  it  from  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland  and  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  very  important,  particu 
larly  for  W.  Germany.  As  already  mentioned,  it  first  be 
comes  navigable  at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons ;  but  the  continuous 
and  commodious  navigation  does  not  begin  till  below  Schaff- 
hauseu  i  and  the  traffic  in  loaded  vessels  is  not  important 
above  Spires.  From  Strasburg  to  Mentz,  the  burthen  of  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  from  100  to  125  tons  ; 
from  Mentz  to  Cologne,  125  to  200;  and  from  Cologne  to 
Holland,  from  300  to  450  tons.  The  navigation  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  waterfalls,  more  especially  those  of  Scbaff- 
hausen,  of  Zurzach,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wutach,  of  Lau- 
fenburg,  and  of  Rheinfelden ;  it  is  also  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  Bingerloch,  near  Bingen,  where  the  stream  becomes 
suddenly  narrowed  and  confined  between  lofty  precipices, 
and,  by  similar  causes,  though  in  a  less  degree,  at  Bacharach, 
St.  Goar,  and  at  Unkel. 

The  Rhine  is  distinguished  alike  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,' and  the  rich  fields  and  vineyards  which  clothe  its 
banks.  Hence,  no  river  in  Germany,  more  especially  since 
the  introduction  of  steam-vessels,  attracts  so  many  tourists. 
From  Basel  to  Mentz  it  flows  through  a  wide  valley,  bounded 
on  the  1.  by  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  r.  by  the  Black  Forest, 
and  the  mountains  along  the  Bergstrasse.  From  Mentz  the 
mountain  ridges  approach  the  stream  at  first  only  on  the 
r.  bank,  where  they  form  the  Rheingau  ;  but  at  Bingen  they 
begin  to  hem  in  the  1.  bank  also,  and  continue  from  thence 
to  Konigswinter  to  present  a  succession  of  lofty  mountain 
summits,  bold  precipices,  and  wild,  romantic  views.  Pleasant 
towns  and  villages  lie  nestled  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills  ;  above 
them,  on  all  sides,  rise  rocky  steeps  and  slopes,  clothed  with 
vines,  and  every  now  and  then  the  castles  and  fastnesses  of 
feudal  times  are  seen  frowning  from  precipices  apparently 
inaccessible.  At  times  the  chain  of  ridges  on  either  side 
opens  out,  and  allows  the  eye  to  wander  into  romantic  valleys, 
along  which  tributaries  of  less  or  greater  magnitude  keep 
dashing  down,  or  gradually  winding  to  the  parent  stream. 
On  the  river  itself  much  additional  variety  and  beauty  are 
given  to  the  scenery,  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  picturesque 
and  verdant  islands.  The  elevation  of  the  Rhine  above  sea- 
level  is  at  the  Col  d'Ober  Alp,  9967  ft. ;  at  Reichenau,  2021 
ft. ;  at  Constance,  1335  ft.;  at  Basel,  771  ft.;  at  Kehl,  4G3  ft  ; 
and  at  Cologne,  121  ft. 

RHINE  (PROVINCE  OF  THE),  or  RHENISH  PRUSSIA  [Ger 
man,  liJiein  Provinz],  a  prov.  Prussia,  between  France,  Bel 
gium,  Holland,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Hesse-llomburg, 
Oldenburg,  Bavaria,  and  prov.  Westphalia;  area,  6^3  geo. 
sq.  m.  In  the  S.  it  is  hilly,  being  pervaded  by  the  ranges  of 
Hohe-Veen,  Eiffel,  Hoch-wald,  Idar-wald,  and  Hundsruck. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Moselle,  and  some  affluents  of 
the  Meuse.  The  proportion  of  unproductive  land  is  very  small. 
Grain,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  oil  seeds,  grapes, 
and  other  fruits  are  cultivated ;  and  horned  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  are  extensively  reared.  It  is  the  most  im 
portant  mineral  district  in  the  kingdom  ;  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  zinc,  gypsum,  clay,  marble,  alabaster,  and  porphyry, 
being  wrought;  and  it  is  likewise  a  most  active  manufacturing 
district ;  there  being  numerous  iron-works  and  machine-shops, 
chemical- works,  sugar-refineries,  glass-works,  porcelain- 
works;  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  spinning  and  weaving 
factories;  and  paper,  oil,  fulling,  tan,  and  grain  mills;  with 
above  2000  breweries,  and  above  3000  distilleries.  It  is 
divided  into  the  five  governments  [Regierungsbezirk],  of 
Cologne;  Diisseldorf;  Aachen,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle;  Trier, 
or  Treves  ;  and  Coblenz.  Pop.  (1849),  2,81 1,172  ;  of  whom 
665,908  are  Protestants;  2,114,236  Roman  Catholics ;  and 
29,654  Jews. 


RIIINEBECK,  avil.  U.  States,  New  York,  55  m.  S. 
Albany,  1.  bank  Hudson  ;  with  three  churches,  an  academy, 
an  iron  foundry,  and  a  paper- manufactory.  Pop.  1200. 

RHIO,  Rio,  or  RIODW,  a  prov.  Dutch  possessions,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  comprising  the  Rhio  Archipelago  and  the 
Linga  Islands  ;  area,  2377  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded,  N.  by  the 
Straits  of  Singapore  and  Malacca,  E.  by  the  China  Sea, 
S.  and  W.  by  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  Sumatra. 

KIIIO,  Rio,  or  Riouw,  an  isl.  group,  Indian  Archipelago, 
n  the  Dutch  possessions,  lying  chiefly  S.  and  E.  from  Singa 
pore.  The  chief  island  is  Bintang,  sometimes  also  called 
Rhio,  besides  which  the  group  includes  Galang,  Gampang, 
Battam,  and  numerous  smaller  islands,  both  at  a  distance  from 
and  close  to  their  shores.  The  navigation  among  them  is 
;ery  intricate.  The  group  is  separated  into  two  sections  by 
he  Strait  of  Rhio,  which  passes  between  Bintang  on  the  E. 
and  Galang  and  Battam  on  the  W. 

RHIO,  Rio,  or  RIODW,  a  seaport  tn.  Indian  Archipelago, 
50  m.  S.E.  Singapore,  on  the  small  islet  of  Pnlo-Pinang, 
hich  lies  in  an  indentation  on  the  S.  side  of  Bintang,  from 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  a  neat- 
looking  town,  arranged,  with  great  regularity,  in  two  divi 
sions;  the  European  clean  and  handsome,  and  the  Chinese,  or 
native,  rather  dirty.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  built  of  largo 
stones  brought  from  Malacca  when  that  place  was  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  in  1824.  It  has  many  good  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  governor's  house,  a  stone  Protestant  church  and 
a  school.  Its  haven  is  roomy,  and  in  it,  during  October  and 
November,  may  be  seen  80  to  100  large  and  small  vessels. 
Through  Chinese,  Bengalese,  and  Arabian  merchants,  a  con 
siderable  trade  is  carried  on  with  China,  Anam,  Siam,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Java,  Sumatra,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  even  the  \V. 
Indies.  It  was  declared  a  free  port  in  1824. 

Ill  1 1  W,  par.  Wales,  Carnarvon  ;  1653  ac.     Pop.  376. 
IlIK),  or  Ro,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
9  m.  W.N.W.  Milan,  r.  bank  Lura;  with  a  large  church, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Carlo  Borromeo  ;  a  missionary  college, 
and  a  large  educational  establishment.     Pop.  3179. 

RHODDA,  or  RODDA,  an  isl.  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  opposite 
Cairo,  2  m.  long.  It  contains  the  pasha's  gardens. 

RHODE  (STE.  GENESE-),  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  7  m.  S.  Brussels.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper, 
breweries,  corn-mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood,  &c.  Pop.  '2300. 
RHODE  ISLAND,  the  smallest  of  the  U,  States  of 
N.  America :  lat.  41°  22'  to  42C  3'  N. ;  Ion.  7 1°  6'  to  71°  38'  W.; 
and  bounded,  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  S.  the  Atlantic, 
and  W.  Connecticut ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  49  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
32  m.;  area,  1340  sq.  m.  The  surface,  which  in  the  N.  is 
hilly  and  rugged,  but  elsewhere  generally  level,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Narragansett  Bay,  a  fine  body  of  water 
about  30  m.  long  by  15  m.  broad,  and  containing  several 
islands,  and  among  others  the  one  which  gives  the  state  its 
name.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pawtucket  and  the 
Pawtuxet,  both  affluents  of  the  Providence,  which  falls  into 
Narragansett  Bay  and  the  Pawcatuck,  which,  after  forming 
the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Connecticut,  falls  into 
Stonnington  harbour.  The.  climate,  particularly  that  of 
Rhode  Island  (which  has  an  area  of  50  sq.  m.),  is  mild  and 
equable,  and  well  adapted,  from  its  pleasant  summers  and  tem 
perate  winters,  for  invalids  from  the  S.  The  soil  is  only  of 
indifferent  fertility,  but  from  careful  and  skilful  cultivation 
raises  good  crops,  particularly  of  Indian  corn  and  oats.  Manu 
factures,  however,  form  the  staple  interest  of  the  state;  and 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  give  employment  to  numerous 
mills  and  factories,  and  a  few  vessels  arc  built.  The  foreign 
trade,  once  considerable,  has  greatly  decayed  in  consequence 
of  the  rivalry  of  neighbouring  ports,  possessed  of  greater 
advantages.  The  chief  religious  denominations  are  the 
Baptists,  Congregational ists,  Episcopalians,  and  Methodists. 
For  the  higher  branches  of  education,  the  only  collegiate  in 
stitution  is  Brown  University  at  Providence;  the  number 
of  public  school  districts  is  332,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
under  15  years  of  age  attending  is  38,052.  The  government 
is  vested  in  a  governor,  senate,  and  assembly,  elected  an 
nually  by  universal  suffrage.  The  most  important  town  is 
Providence  ;  but  there  is  no  proper  capital,  as  the  legislature 
holds  its  sittings  not  only  at  it,  but  also  at  Newport,  and 
occasionally  at  South  Kingston,  Bristol,  and  East  Greenwich. 
Rhode  Island  was  first  settled,  in  1636,  by  a  small  colony 
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headed  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  for  his  religious  opinions.  William  Codding- 
ton,  with  others  banished  for  the  same  cause,  joined  him  in 
1638.  A  charter  was  afterwards  obtained  from  Charles  II., 
securing  universal  toleration,  and  vesting  the  government  in  a 
governor,  deputy-governor,  10  assistants,  and  representatives 
chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  several  towns.  This  form  of 
government  continued  in  force  till  1841.  P.  (1850),  147,544. 

KHODEN,  a  tn.  principality  Waldeck,  on  a  height,  25  m. 
W.N.W.  Cassel ;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1839. 

RHODES,  a  large  and  celebrated  isl.  and  city  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Asiatic  Turkey,  S.  coast,  Anatolia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  10m.  broad;  lat.  35°  52' 
to  36°  28'  N.  ;  Ion.  27°  40'  to  28°  15'  E. ;  50  m.  long,  S.W. 
to  N.E.,  and  about  16  m.  broad.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  Mount  Artemira,  or  Allayabo,  4068  ft.  high.  The 
land  descends  gradually  towards  the  sea,  and  forms  a  series  of 
plains,  constituting  by  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
island.  These  plains,  being  watered  by  numerous  rivulets, 
are  extremely  fertile,  but  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Corn, 
olives,  cotton,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  are 
amongst  the  principal  productions;  of  the  first  three,  however, 
there  is  barely  enough  raised  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but  of  the  remainder  there  are  considerable 
quantities  exported,  which,  with  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  Smyrna,  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Pop.  30,000. The  CITY  of  Rhodes  stands   at  the  most 

N.  part  of  the  island;  lat.  36°  26'  53"  N.;  Ion.  28°  16'  E.; 
and  although  it  still  has  an  imposing  appearance,  is  greatly 
reduced  from  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  not  covering 
more  than  a  fourth  of  its  former  area.  The  walls,  however, 
remain  as  they  were  ;  they  are  encompassed  by  a  fosse  or 
ditch,  70  ft.  wide,  now  dry.  There  are  several  churches  con 
verted  into  mosques,  a  convent,  and  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Masters,  a  public  library  of  about  1000  volumes,  placed  in  a  j 
neat  building  erected  for  that  purpose ;  a  college  or  medressa, 
attended  by  about  150  students  ;  and  five  other  schools  for 
boys,  and  six  for  girls.  Its  harbour,  formerly  so  famed,  is  now 
half  filled  up  with  sand,  and  only  accessible  to  small  vessels, 
It  is  divided  into  two  by  a  ruined  mole,  on  the  end  of  which 
is  a  lighthouse,  and  which  protects  the  inner  basin  from  all 
winds.  It  is  supposed  that  the  famous  Colossus  stood  across 
the  passage  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  basin.  The  Colossus 
was  made  of  brass,  and  was  erected  in  honour  of  Apollo,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Rhodes;  and  is  said  to  have  been  105ft. 
high.  It  was  set  up  about  the  year  278  B.C.,  and  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  56  years  thereafter;  and  lay 
where  it  fell  for  nearly  890  years,  or  till  A.D.  667,  when  the 
island  having  been  taken  by  the  Saracens,  they  broke  the 
statue  to  pieces,  and  sold  the  brass.  Rhodes  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  most  celebrated  states  of  Greece,  and  par 
ticularly  distinguished  for  its  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval 
prowess,  being  one  of  the  last  which  surrendered  to  the 
Roman  arms.  It  was  no  less  distinguished  for  its  superiority 
in  art,  science,  and  literature ;  all  vestiges  of  which,  however, 
disappeared  under  the  barbarous  sway  of  the  Turks,  by  whom 
it  was  taken  in  1522.  Pop.  city,  10,000. 

KHODEZ,  a  tn.  France.     See  RODEZ. 

RHODT,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  and  near  Eclen- 
koben  ;  with  a  church,  and  sandstone  quarries.  Pop.  1492. 

RIIOX,  or  RHONGEBIRGE,  a  small  mountain  chain,  Ger 
many,  in  the  N.  of  Bavaria.  It  is  connected  at  its  S.W.  ex 
tremity  with  the  Spesshardt,  whence  it  extends  N.E.pastBruck- 
enau  to  Fladungen,  and  then  turns  N.N.W.  to  Vach.  Its  S. 
portion  being  the  more  elevated  of  the  two,  takes  the  name  of 
Hohe  Rhijn,  and  in  its  culminating  point,  Kreuzberg,  attains 
the  height  of  3100  ft.  The  forests  are  of  limited  extent ;  and 
the  whole  country,  covered  by  the  chain,  is  of  a  bleak  and  very 
forbidding  aspect.  The  rocks  consist  chiefly  of  lava  and 
basalt,  the  sources  of  which  are  still  so  visible  that  a  great 
number  of  extinct  volcanoes  have  been  traced.  There  are 
no  minerals  of  any  consequence. 

RHONA  (FELSii),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Marmaros,  9  m.  from  Szigeth  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1141. 

RHONASZEK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Mar 
maros,  12m.  from  Szigeth  ;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  ex 
tensive  salt-mines.  Pop.  1296. 

RHONE,  an  E.  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Saone- 
et-Loire,  E.  Ain  and  Isere,  S.  and  W.  Loire.     Its"  greatest 
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length,  N.  to  S.,  51  m.;  average  breadth,  20  m. ;  area,  1066 
sq.  m.  Its  W.  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Cevennes,  which 
stretch  along  from  N.  to  S.,  and  send  out  several  minor 
branches.  The  surface  gradually  lowers  towards  the  E.,  where 
its  principal  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Rhone,  and  its  tribu 
tary  the  SaOne.  About  one-half  of  the  surface  is  arable,  one- 
ninth  in  vineyards,  and  one-eighth  in  wood.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  buckwheat,  and  maize  ;  but  the  produce  falls 
far  short  of  the  consumption.  Potatoes  are  extensively  cul 
tivated,  and  all  the  fruits  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the 
orange  and  olive,  are  raised  with  success.  Much  of  the  wine 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality.  A  considerable  portion  of 
surface  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  mulberry,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  rearing  silk-worms.  The  minerals  include  coal,  but 
not  to  great  extent,  or  of  good  quality  ;  argentiferous  lead  and 
copper,  the  mines  of  which,  in  the  department,  are  the  only  ones 
in  France  which  are  worked  to  profit.  There  are  also  good 
quarries,  both  of  building-stone  and  marble,  and  beds  of  pot 
ter's  clay.  Manufactures  have  hero  received  great  develop 
ment.  Those  of  silk  are  the  most  renowned  in  Europe,  par 
ticularly  for  the  finer  class  of  goods.  The  other  leading 
manufactures  are  muslin,  plain  and  embroidered,  hats,  woollen 
covers,  tinsel,  liqueurs,  starch,  paper,  glass,  ironware,  &c. 
The  admirable  advantages  of  this  department  in  regard  to 
water  communication,  make  it  an  important  entrepot  for  the 
traffic  both  of  the  N.  and  S.  of  France.  The  principal  articles, 
in  addition  to  those  furnished  by  its  own  manufactures, 
are  corn,  flour,  cheese,  wine,  brandy,  colonial  produce,  &c. 
Dep.  Rhone  is  divided  into  two  avrondissements — Lyons,  the 
capital,  and  Villefranche ;  subdivided  into  25  cantons,  and 
257  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  574,745. 

RHONE  (BOUCHES-BU-).  See  BOUCHES-TIU-RHONE. 
RHONE  (LE)  [anc.  Rliodanus],  a  river,  Europe,  rises  in 
Switzerland,  near  the  E.  frontiers  of  the  can.  Valais,  in  a 
glacier  of  its  name,  between  Mount  Furca  on  the  E  ,  Gallens- 
toch  on  the  N.,  and  Grimsel  on  the  W.,  about  18  m.  W.S.  W. 
the  source  of  the  Vorder-Rhein,  5904  ft.  above  sea-level ; 
clashes  down  with  great  rapidity  into  the  valley,  leaping  from 
cascade  to  cascade ;  traverses  the  centre  of  Valais  in  a  wes 
terly  direction,  and  near  Villeneuve  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
at  its  E.  extremity.  On  entering  the  lake,  its  waters  are  sur 
charged  with  mud  ;  but  on  issuing  from  it,  at  its  S.W.  extre 
mity,  at  the  town  of  Geneva,  it  is  of  a  pure  deep  blue  colour, 
soon  after  changed  into  a  muddy  brown  by  the  accession  of 
the  glacier-born  Arve,  which  joins  it  1J  m.  below  Geneva. 
Proceeding  S.W.  to  the  frontiers  of  dep.  Ain  in  France,  it 
turns  almost  due  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  that  de 
partment  and  Savoy ;  then  turning  suddenly  N.W.,  traces 
the  boundary  between  the  same  department  and  dep.  Isere, 
and  reaches  Lyon.  Here,  having  at  least  doubled  its  volume 
by  the  accession  of  the  Saone,  it  proceeds  almost  due  S.,  sepa 
rating  deps.  Rhone,  Loire,  Ardeche,  and  Gard  on  the  W. 
from  deps.  Isere,  Drome,  and  Vaucluse  on  the  E.  On  approach 
ing  Avignon,  it  takes  a  more  circuitous  but  still  S.  course, 
separates  dep.  Gard  from  dep.  Benches- du-llhdne,  traverses 
part  of  latter  department,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Lion  in  the  Mediterranean.  At  Aries  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  the  less  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Old  Rhone, 
flows  S?W.,  forming  the  W.  side  of  the  large  delta,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  He  de  Camargue.  The  main  branch, 
under  the  name  of  Grand  Rhone,  continues  its  S.  course,  but 
again  divides  into  two  branches,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths.  The  most  important  towns  watered  by  the  Rhone 
j  are  Sion  and  Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  Lyon,  Vienne, 
Tournon,  Valener,  Viviers,  Pont  St.  Esprit,  Avignon,  Taras- 
|  con,  Beaucaire,  and  Aries  in  France.  The  principal  affluents 
'  are,  on  the  right,  the  Valserine,  Ain,  Saone,  Doux,  Erieux, 
Ardeche,  Ceze,  and  Gard  or  Garden  ;  on  the  left,  the  Dranse- 
Valaisane,  Arve,  Fier,  Guiers,  Bourbe,  Gere,  Galauve,  Isere, 
Drome,  Roubion,  Lez,  Aigues.  Sorgue,  and  Durance.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  580  m.,  of  which  200  m.  are  in  Swit 
zerland,  and  380  m.  in  France,  or  on  its  frontiers,  while  360  m. 
are  navigable.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Lepontian,  Pennine,  Grecian,  Cottian,  and  Mari 
time  Alps;  S.E.  by  the  most  southern  ramification  of  the 
Maritime  Alps;  N.  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  Jorat,  Jura,  Vosges, 
and  Faucilles;  and  W.  by  the  Cevennes  and  Cote-d'Or.  The 
whole  length  of  the  basin,  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  source  of 
the  Saone  to  the  Gulf  of  Lion,  is  375  m.  ;  and  the  breadth, 
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from  the  source  of  the  Rhone  W.  to  that  of  the  Grone,  a 
tributary  of  the  Saone,  1 95  m.  By  means  of  a  series  of  mag 
nificent  canals,  the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  has  been  con 
tinued,  without  interruption,  to  the  Rhine,  Seine,  Loire,  and 
Garonne. 

RIIONI,  a  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  Imeretia,  on  the 
Kucha.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  church ; 
and  a  considerable  trdde  in  wine,  silk,  fruit,  tobacco,  and 
hemp. 

KHONICZ,  or  HAMOR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Sohl.  on  the  Hronecz,  22  m.  from  Neusohl ;  with  a  church, 
and  extensive  coal  and  iron  works.  Pop.  1193. 

KHOON,  or  RHON,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.   S.  Holland, 
15  m.  W.N.W.  Dordrecht;  with  two  churches,  a  school,  a 
townhouse.  and  an  old  castle.     Pop.  (agricultural),  1253. 
HHOSCILLY,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan ;  2470  ac.    P.  367. 
RHOSCOLYN,  par.  Wales,  Anglesey ;  2580  ac.    P.  488. 
RHOSCROWTHER,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  2536  ac. 
Pop.  201. 

KHOSMARKET,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1759  ac. 
Pop.  405. 

RH(  )STIE,  par.  Wales,  Cardigan  ;  1307  ac.  P.  123. 
RIIOTAS,  RAHATAS,  or  ROTASGUK,  a  tn.  Hindoostan, 
prov.  Bahar,  on  an  angle  formed  by  the  Sone  and  the  junction 
of  another  stream,  72  m.  S.E.Benares.  The  fortress  occu 
pies  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain,  accessible  only  by  a  steep 
ascent  of  2  m.,  and  entered  by  three  gates,  which,  rising 
one  above  another,  are  defended  by  cannon  and  large  stones 
ready  to  be  rolled  down.  The  battlements,  though  much 
dilapidated,  are  in  many  places  entire  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
palace,  with  its  gardens  and  banks,  as  well  as  several  Hindoo 
temples  still  existing,  are  very  magnificent. 

RHUDDLAN,  a  bor.,  port,  and  par.  N.  Wales, co.  Flint. 
The  town,  3  in.  N.N.W.  St.  Asaph,  and  about  the  same  dis 
tance  from  the  sea,  v.  bank  Clwyd,  is  for  the  most  part  neatly 
built ;  has  a  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Calvinistie 
Methodists,  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  and  Independents ;  two 
national  schools,  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  castle,  erected  in 
1015  ;  the  remains  of  an  old  Cistercian  abbey,  and  the  frag 
ments  of  the  building  where  king  Edward  I.  held  his  parlia 
ment  in  1283,  when  he  passed  the  statute  of  Rhuddlan  ;  in 
habitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Rhuddlan  unites 
with  Flint,  £c.,  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament.  Pop. 
bor.,  1472.  Area  of  par.,  5670  ac.  Pop.  3049. 

RHUN,  or  POLOE  RIIUN,  one  of  the  Molucca  isls.,  Bunda 
group.  It  lies  llm.  W.  Great  Bunda;  is  about  3  m.  long, 
and  suffers  from  want  of  good  fresh  water.  Its  principal 
village  is  Lochem,  besides  which  there  is  a  Dutch  fort,  and 
a  small  garrison.  The  population  is  small,  fish  are  plentiful 
on  the  coasts,  and  large  serpents  in  the  jungle. 

RHYD-Y  BOITHAN,  a  hamlet,  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  on 
the  Taf,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  on  the  Glamorganshire 
canal.  It  contains  a  number  of  pleasing  villas,  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  and  a  tepid  spring.  Pop.  1313. 

RHYL,  a  hamlet,  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  4}  m.  N.W.  St. 
Asaph  ;  with  a  station  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway, 
much  frequented  during  summer  for  sea-bathing. 

RHYNIE  AND  ESSIE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  1017. 
RIIYNNS,  or  RHINXS  OF  GALLOWAY,  a  dist.  Scotland, 
consisting  of  the  remarkable  peninsula  in  the  S.  W.  of  Wigton- 
shire,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  isthmus  between 
Luce  Bay  and  Loch  Ryan.  It  forms  a  long  and  compara 
tively  narrow  belt,  stretching  about  27  in.  from  Corscll  point 
in  the  N.  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  in  the  S. ;  with  a  breadth 
in  its  N.  part  of  about  5  m.,  and  in  its  S.  part  of  not  more 
than  3  m.  The  coast  is  generally  bold  and  rocky,  and  the 
interior,  besides  being  finely  diversified,  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  dry  loam  well  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry. 

RIA.JSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  C4  m.  S.S.E.  Riazan. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  once  surrounded  by  ramparts,  of  which 
part  still  exists ;  has  four  churches,  an  almshouse,  anil  Iiouso 
of  invalids,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  2251. 

RIANJO  (SANTA  COI.UMBA  DK),  atn.  Spain,  Galicia, prov. 
and  about  50  m.  from  Coruiia ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  linen.  P.  181 1. 
RI ANO-Y-LA-PUEKTA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  39  m.  N.E. 
Leon,  in  an  angle  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Esla,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Valdeburon.  It  occupies  a  marshy  and 
unhealthy  site;  and  has  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school ; 


manufactures  of  agricultural  implements  ;  and  some  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.      Pop.  1215. 

RIANS  [anc.  Riandus] ,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  28  m. 
N.W.  Brignolles  ;  with  manufactures  of  hats  and  tiles,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  2659. 

RIARDO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  11  m.  N.W.  Ca- 
serta,  on  a  hill ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  strong  castle.  Near 
it  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  boils  incessantly,  and  a  very  re 
markable  grotto.  Pop.  830. 

RIAZA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  57  m. 
N.  Madrid.  It  has  a  good  modern  townhouse,  with  prison 
attached ;  a  granary,  an  hospital,  an  elementary  school  for 
each  sex,  and  several  private  schools;  a  ehurch  with  threo 
naves,  and  in  the  vicinity  two  hermitages.  The  manufacture 
of  coarse  cloths,  and  the  cultivation  of  fine  wools,  are  carried 
on.  Pop.  2626. 

RIAZA,  a  river,  Spain,  formed  by  several  small  streams 
S.  of  Riofrio,  prov.  Segovia,  Old  Castile,  N.  side  Sierra  Gua- 
darrama  ;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.  past  the  town  of  Riazn, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  45  m.  joins  r.  bank  Douro. 

RIAZAN,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Vladimir,  N.W. 
Moscow,  W.  Tula,  S.  and  E.  Tambov  ;  lat.  53°  5'  to  54° 55'  N. ; 
Ion.  38°  15'  to  41°  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  180  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  125  m.  ;  area,  11,568  geo.  sq.  m.  The  sur 
face,  nowhere  mountainous,  is  finely  diversified  by  numerous 
low  hills  and  undulating  plains,  and  has  soil  of  remarkable 
fertility,  particularly  on  the  S.  lu  the  N.  there  are  several 
extensive  marshes.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  is  the 
Oka,  which  directly,  or  by  its  affluents,  drains  the  whole 
government,  except  a  small  part  of  the  S.  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  DOJI,  which  there  traverses  a  small  part  of  the 
government,  and  is  connected  with  the  Upa  by  the  Ivanovska 
canal.  Cereals  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  quantities  greatly 
exceeding  the  home  consumption.  Hops  and  tobacco  are 
also  extensively  grown,  and  exported  to  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  About  one-eighth  of  the  whole  surface  is  occupied 
by  wood,  chiefly  pine,  with  an  intermixture  of  oak,  lime,  and 
birch.  The  pastures  are  particularly  good,  and  great  numbers 
of  fine  cattle  are  annually  fattened.  The  rearing  of  bees  forms 
an  important  occupation,  and  furnishes  a  considerable  export 
of  honey  and  wax.  The  minerals  of  any  value  are  almost 
confined  to  millstones,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  The  most 
important  manufactures  are  linen  and  hosiery.  There  are 
also  extensive  glass-works,  numerous  tanneries,  and  several 
foundries.  For  administrative  purposes,  the  government  is 
divided  into  12  districts,  of  which  Riazan  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
(1850),  1,393,000. 

RIAZAN,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  the  Trubesch, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lebeda,  105  m.  S.E.  Moscow.  It  is 
surrounded  by  palisades  and  an  earthen  rampart ;  is  on  the 
whole  poorly  built,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  wood,  and  the 
streets  very  imperfectly  paved.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  go 
vernor,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  Hie  seat  of  several 
important  courts  and  public  offices ;  has  two  wooden  and 
eighteen  stone  churches,  among  which  are  three  cathedrals  ; 
a  large  and  handsome  structure  occupied  by  the  public  offices 
and  law  courts,  several  monasteries,  a  diocesan  seminary, 
gymnasium,  and  other  superior  schools;  three  poorhouses  and 
a  workhouse,  and  house  of  correction  ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  needles,  and  leather,  and  a  consider 
able  general  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  18,711. 

RIBAFLECHA  or  RIBAKKECHA,  atn.  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
prov.  and  7  m.  S.S.E.  Logroiio,  1.  bank  Leza;  with  a  church, 
.school,  and  hospital ;  a  distillery,  an  oil  and  several  flour  mills; 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1435. 

RIBARROJA,  two  places,  Spain:—!,  A  tn.  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  50  m.  W.  Tarragona,  r.  bank  Ebro ;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  primary  school,  numerous  flour-mills,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1388. — 2,  A  tn.  prov.  and  12  m. 
N.W.  Valencia,  r.  bank  Turia;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  castle;  and  a  gypsum,  and  several  oil  and 
flour  mills;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  1803. 

RIBAS,  several  places,  Spain: — 1,A  tn.  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  about  50  m.  from  Geroria,  surrounded  by  sterile  moun 
tains  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  school ;  manufactures 
of  cotton  twist,  and  some  trade  in  wool.  Pop.  798. — 2,  (San 
Pedro  de-),  A  tn.  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  24  m.  from  Bar 
celona ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  scliool,  hermitage  situated 
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on  a  height,  and  some  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2114. — 3,  (San 
Esteban  Ribas  de  Sil),  A  vil.  Galicia,  prov.  and  9  m.  N.E. 
Orense,  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  height  above  the  Sil ;  with  a 
large  Benedictine  monastery,  church ;  and  a  trade  in  maize, 
wine,  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  572. 

RIBBESFORD, par.  Eng.  Worcester;  4430  ac.    P.  3435. 

RIBBLE,  a  river,  England,  which  rises  among  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland, 
about  9  m.  N.E.  Kirby  Lonsdale ;  flows  first  S.S.E.  past 
Settle,  then  S.W.  into  Lancashire  past  Clitheroe,  and  con 
tinues  the  same  direction  to  Preston,  a  little  below  which  it 
forms  a  broad  estuary,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  about  60  m.  It  is  navigable  to  the  bridge  at  Pres 
ton,  beyond  which  the  tide  ascends  about  3  in.,  and  in  con 
sequence  of  the  deepening  and  narrowing  of  its  channel  below 
that  town,  the  navigation  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  at 
the  same  time  thousands  of  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land  have 
been  recovered. 

RIBCHESTER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
6  m.  N.N.W.  Blackburn,  near  the  Calder.  Though  now  an 
obscure  village,  it  was  anciently  a  Roman  station,  the  import 
ance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  great  number  of  Roman 
antiquities,  including  ruins  of  temples,  altars,  statues,  coins, 
&c.,  which  have  been  found  here.  Beside  the  parish  church, 
a  rude,  irregular  pile,  with  a  tower  too  broad  for  its  height, 
there  are  Independent  and  It.  Catholic  chapels,  a  free  school, 
almshouse,  and  good  slate  quarry ;  area  of  par.,  8150  ac. 
Pop.  3888. 

RIBE,  or  RIPEN,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Schleswig,  cap. 
bail,  of  same  name,  encircled  by  the  Ribe  or  Rips-aue,  about 
3  in.  above  its  mouth,  45  m.  N.N.W.  Flensburg.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop  ;  has  two  churches,  one  of  them  a  large  cathe 
dral  built  in  the  12th  century,  the  interior  of  which  is  about 
300  ft.  long,  150  ft.  broad,  and  120  ft.  high,  and  containing 
the  tombs  of  several  Danish  kings.  The  harbour,  which  was 
once  good,  has  now  only  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  water,  and  larger 
vessels  must  lie  at  Nordby,  on  the  island  of  Fanoe.  A  great 
many  woollen  stuffs  were  at  one  time  made  here,  and  known 
in  commerce  by  the  name  of  'Ribertoi,'  or  Kibe  cloth  ;  but 
this,  and  any  other  branch  of  trade  which  the  town  possessed, 
has  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  Ribe  had  eleven 
churches  and  seven  convents,  and  carried  on  a  trade  so  ex 
tensive  as  entitled  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  kingdom.  Near  it  is  the  strongly  fortified  castle 

of  Riberhuus,  built  in  1115.  Pop.  (1851),  2984. KIBE, 

though  locally  in  Schleswig,  gives  its  name  to  a  bailiwick,  the 
greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  Jutland.  Of  its  whole  area 
of  900  geo.  sq.  m.,  820  geo.  sq.  m.  belong  to  the  latter.  Pop. 
(1851),  59,200. 

RIBEAUVILLE,  or  KABSCHWER,  or  RAITOLTZWEILLER, 
a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut-Khin,  at  the  entrance  of  a  picturesque 
valley,  and  surrounded  by  vineyards,  10  m.  N.N.W.  Colmar. 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  town  a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected,  and  near  its  centre  stands  a  handsome  edifice  which 
is  used  as  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
calicoes,  napkins,  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  also  breweries, 
and  a  cotton-mill.  At  a  short  distance  W.  of  the  town,  is  the 
old  castle  of  Ribeaupierre  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  lower 
down  on  adjoining  heights,  are  the  castles  of  St.  Giersburg 
and  St.  Ulrich.  On  the  ridges  of  the  Vosges  above  the  town, 
is  an  old  rampart  or  wall  of  unknown  date,  called  the  Heiden- 
mauer,  or  Pagan  wall.  Pop.  C525. 

RIBEIRA-GRANDE, atn.  Azores,  E. coast, isl.  St.  Michael, 
15  m.  N.E.  Ponte-Delgada.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  the  houses  constructed  of  lava.  Pop.  3000. 

RIBEIRAO,  or  LAPA-DO-KIBEIRAO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
Santa-Catharina,  at  the  bottom  of  a  creek  in  the  island  of  that 
name,  8  m.  S.  Desterro.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  sugar,  rum,  and  salt  fish.  Pop.  2000. 

RIBEIRAO,  or  SAO  JOSE'-DO-RIISEIRAO,  a  vil.  and  par. 
Brazil,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  24  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
Guapore  and  Mamore,  where  there  is  a  fort,  with  a  garrison  to 
repel  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Indians.  It  contains  a  parish 
church,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians  and  Mestizos,  who 
live  mostly  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  also  assist  in  carrying 
goods  by  land  or  water  to  Para  and  Mato-Grosso.  Palm- 
trees,  balsams,  and  sarsaparilla,  abound  on  the  banks  of  the 
Madeira,  in  the  neighbourhood. 


RII5EIRAO-DO-CARMO,  an  auriferous  stream,  Brazil, 
prov.  Minas-Geraes.  It  rises  near  the  town  of  Marianne, 
flows  W.,  making  many  windings,  and  joins  r.  bank  Guallacho 
after  a  course  of  1 10  m. 

RIBEMONT  [nnc.  Rllodi  Mons],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Aisne,  26  m.  N.N.W.  Laon  ;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
calico  Condorcet  was  born  here.  Pop.  2430. 

RIBE1IA,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly: — 1,  (-de- 
Abajo),  A  vil.  and  com.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  about  4  m. 
from  Oviedo,  on  the  Nalon.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  much- 
frequented  thermal  baths  of  Priorio.  Pop.  1321.— 2,  (-Alia), 
A  vil.  and  com.  Old  Castile,  prov.  Alava,  on  the  Bayas  and 
Zadorra,  a  little  S.E.  Vittoria.  It  has  several  flour-mills,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1150.— 3,  (-del- Fresno),  A  vil.  Spain, 
Estremadura,  prov.  Badajoz,  on  the  Fresno.  It  has  two 
schools,  a  nunnery  in  ruins,  a  church,  and  in  the  vicinity  a 
hermitage.  There  are  five  flour  and  three  oil  mills.  P.  2420. 

RIBERA,  a  tii.  Sicily,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.W.  Girgenti. 
Pop.  4000. 

RIBERAC,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Dordogne,  in  a  fertile 
basin  on  the  Dronne,  18  m.  W.N.W.  Perigueux.  It  is  irregu 
larly  built ;  contains  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  and  an  an 
cient  church ;  has  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  linen,  and  swine.  Pop.  1416. 

RIBN1TZ,  a  tn.  Meklenberg-Schwerin,  circle  Wendisch, 
on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic,  15  in.  N.E. 
Rostock.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates ;  contains  two  public 
squares,  two  churches,  townhouse,  and  convent;  and  has  some 
shipping.  Pop.  of  bail.,  4681. 

RIBORDONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Ivrea,  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  valley  of  Pont.  It 
has  several  churches,  a  sanctuary,  and  free  school.  P.  1427. 

RIBSTON  (GREAT  AND  LITTLE), two  townships,  England, 
co.  York  (W.  Riding),  the  former  3£  m.  N.  Wetherby.  The 
celebrated  apple,  the  Kibston  pippin,  was  first  grown  in  this 
township.  P.  170.— 2,  3J  m.  N.  by  W.  Wetherby.  P.  246. 

RIBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2749  ac.     Pop.  247. 

RICAN,  or  RICANY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kaurzim  ; 
with  a  church,  school,  townhouse,  manufactures  of  linen, 
hosiery,  and  shoes ;  tile-works ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
timber.  Pop.  1009. 

RICCAL.  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  3060  ac.    P.  690. 

RICCARTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Ayr.  The 
vil.  1.  bank  Irvine,  which  separates  it  from  Kihnarnock, 
stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  neat  modern  church.  Coals 
are  extensively  wrought,  and  tiles  largely  manufactured  in 
the  parish.  Pop.  4538. 

RICCIA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  14  m. 
S.E.  Campobasso ;  with  five  churches,  eight  chapels,  and  a 
Capuchin  monastery.  Near  it  are  a  sulphurous  spring,  and 
a  small  lake  abounding  with  fish.  Pop.  6153. 

RICCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  Levante,  5  m.  N.N.W.  Spezzia,  N.  slope  of  a  ridge  of 
hills;  with  a  handsome  church,  and  some  transit  trade. 
Pop. 2375. 

RICE  LAKE,  Upper  Canada,  Newcastle  dist. ;  17  m. 
long,  by  3  m.  average  breadth.  It  communicates  with  several 
lakes  to  the  N.,  and  discharges  its  surplus  waters  by  the 
Trent  into  Lake  Ontario. 

RICEYS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Aube,  in  a  mountain  valley 
watered  by  the  Laignes,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Troyes.  It  consists  of 
three  adjacent  villages,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Ricey- 
Haut,  Ricey-llauterive,  and  Kicey-Bas.  They  are  irregu 
larly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  poorly  built,  but  contain  some 
good  houses,  and  three  churches  with  lofty  spires ;  and  have 
manufactures  of  brandy,  tanneries,  and  dye-works.  A  great 
quantity  of  wine,  of  good  repute,  is  produced  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  3519. 

RICHARD'S  CASTLE,  par.  Eng.  Salop  and  Hereford ; 
4871  ac.  Pop.  657. 

RICHARDSON'S  RIVER,  British  N.  America.  It  falls 
into  Back's  Inlet,  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  67°  54'  N. ;  Ion. 
115°  56'  W. 

RICH ARDSTOWN,  par.  Ircl.  Louth ;  1 090  ae.    P.  499. 

RICHBOROUGH,  a  decayed  vil.  England,  co.  Kent,  on 
the  Stour,  2  m.  N.N.W.  Sandwich;  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Roman  city  Rutupium. 

RICHE,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  E.  coast,  Papua ;  lat. 
8°  2'  S. ;  Ion.  147°  57'  E. 
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RICHELIEU  [anc.  nicologits],&tn.  France,  dep.  Indre- 
et-Loire,  in  a  fertile  wine  district' on  the  Mable,  23  m.  S.W. 
Tours.  It  was  originally  only  a  paltry  village,  but,  in  1G37, 
was  converted  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  into  a  regularly-built 
town,  with  spacious,  regular  streets,  converging  so  as  to  meet 
in  a  handsome  public  square.  Its  celebrated  chateau  is  now 
a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  The  manufacture  of  beetroot -sugar 
and  brandy,  and  the  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  and  other 
products  of  the  district,  are  considerable.  Pop.  2467. 

RICHELIEU,  SOREL,  ST.  JOHN,  or  CHAMBLY,  a  river, 

Lower  Canada,  dist.  Montreal,  issuing  from  N.  extremity  of 

Lake  Champlain,  near  the  U.  States  frontier.     It  flows  N., 

and  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lake  St.  Pierre,  after  a  course 

•  of  about  80  m. 

RICHHILL,  a  small  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  5J  m.  E.  by 
N.  Armagh ;  with  places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Wes- 
leyans,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  had  formerly  a  flour 
ishing- liiven-market.  Pop.  627. 

RICHMOND,  aparl.  and  nitincipal  bor.,  market  tn.,  and 
par.,  England,  co.  and  42  m.  N.W.  York  (N.  Hiding),  1.  bank 

Swale,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge. 

The  TOWN,  on  a  branch  of  the  York  and  Newcastle  railway,  is 
picturesquely  situated,  is  neat  and  well-built,  chiefly  of  stone; 
has  a  handsome  townhall,  two  churches,  one  of  which,  sup 
posed  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  pre 
sents  some  specimens  of  the  Norman  style ;  and  places  of 
worship  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyans,  and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
a  free  grammar-school  of  high  reputation,  numerous  other 
public  and  private  schools,  three  hospitals,  and  other  cha 
ritable  institutions.  The  trade  of  Richmond,  at  one  time 
considerable  and  various,  is  now  mainly  connected  with  agri 
cultural  produce,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
wealthy  families  residing  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  iron  and 
brass  foundries,  roperies,  tanyards,  paper  and  corn  mills.  In 
and  around  it  are  numerous  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  castle,  comprising  an 
area  of  nearly  6  ac.,  and  one  of  the  most  majestic  ruins  in 
England  ;  its  great  tower,  about  100  feet  high,  is  a  fine  and 
very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Norman  keep.  Richmond  re 
turns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  bor.,  4969 ;  area 
of  par.,  2341  ac.  Pop.  4106. 

RICHMOND,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  12  m. 
W.S.W.  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
partly  on  an  acclivity  of  Richmond-Hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain 
along  the  Thames,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  of  five  arches.  It  has  a  theatre,  a  mechanics'  institu 
tion,  new  lecture-hall,  and  sessions'-house,  the  last  three  all 
neat  and  tasteful  structures ;  two  churches,  two  Wesleyan 
chapels,  an  Independent,  a  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  a 
Baptist,  and  a  R.  Catholic;  numerous  schools  of  various  de 
scriptions,  a  dispensary,  and  seven  sets  of  almshouses.  Being 
wholly  a  place  of  recreation.  Richmond  has  no  manufactures, 
if  the  celebrated  cake,  called  'Maids  of  Honour,'  be  ex- 
cepted,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made;  the  inhabitants 
living  solely  by  providing  for  the  numerous  visitors  who 
throng  thither  during  the  summer  season.  The  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  view  from  Richmond 
is  one  of  the  finest  to  be  obtained  anywhere  ;  its  interest 
is  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  great  number  of  nohltMnen 
and  gentlemen's  seats  which  present  themselves  in  all  direc 
tions.  Richmond  was  a  favourite  residence,  for  many  cen 
turies,  of  the  monarchs  of  England,  several  of  whom  died 
there.  Pop.  vil.,  9065  ;  area  of  par.,  1230  ac.  Pop.  9255. 
RICHMOND  :—  1,  A  tn.,  New  South  Wales,  co.  Cum 
berland,  on  the  Nepean,  39  m.  N.W.  Sydney;  with  a  neat 
church. — 2,  A  tn.  Victoria,  on  the  Yarra  Yarra,  near  Melbourne. 
— 3,  A  tn.  Van  Diemen's  I^arid,  14  in.  from  llobart  Town; 
with  a  stone  bridge,  jail,  and  courthouse. 

RICHMOND,  a  city,  U.  States,  cap.  Virginia,  finely 
situated  in  a  healthy  and  picturesque  district,  on  both  sides 
of  Shockoe  Creek,  at  its  junction  with  the  James,  imme 
diately  below  the  lower  falls,  and  on  the  railway  from  Frede- 
rieksburg  to  Petersburg,  105  m.  S.  by  W.-Washington.  It 
stands  opposite  to  Manchester,  which  communicates  with  it 
by  two  bridges,  and  may  properly  be  regarded  as  its  suburb. 
It  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  to  occupy  an  area 
of  about  3  sq.  m.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  has  not  been 
built  over,  but  the  part  actually  filled  up  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  handsome  streets,  which  cross  at  right  angles, 


and  are  usually  65  ft.  wide.  Of  the  houses,  about  2000  in 
number,  one-half  are  of  brick,  and  one-half  of  wood.  Near 
the  brow  of  an  elevated  plain,  called  Shockoe  Hill,  and  one 
of  the  finest  quarters  of  the  town,  is  Union  Square,  which 
contains  about  9  ac.,  tastefully  laid  out  and  shaded  with  fine 
trees,  forming  a  beautiful  promenade.  The  most  important 
public  edifices  are  the  Statehouse,  finely  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Capitol  Square,  constructed  on  a  model  brought  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  from  Nismes,  in  France,  adorned  with  a  portico 
of  lofty  Ionic  columns,  much  admired  for  its  chaste  and  beau 
tiful  proportions,  and  containing,  in  an  open  hall  in  its  centre, 
a  marble  statue  of  Washington  by  a  French  artist ;  the  City- 
hall,  contiguous  to  the  Statehouse,  an  elegant  and  costly 
edifice  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a  Doric  portico  at  each 
end  ;  about  20  churches,  several  of  them  large  and  elegant ; 
the  Penitentiary,  an  immense  building  forming  the  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  300  ft.  by  110  ft.  ;  the  State  armoury,  another 
large  edifice,  320  ft.  long  by  280  ft.  wide ;  the  Governor's 
house,  the  county  courthouse;  the  medical  department  of 
Hampden  Sydney  College,  occupying  a  handsome  building  in 
the  Egyptian  style ;  and  the  colleges  of  Richmond  and  St.  Vin 
cent,  the  last  R.  Catholic ;  the  Lancasterian  school  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  ;  the  female  orphan  asylum,  supported 
partly  by  the  corporation,  and  partly  by  private  munificence; 
the  museum,  theatre,  almshouse,  county  and  city  jails,  and 
the  water-works,  which,  by  two  forcing-pumps  worked  by 
water-power,  raise  a  supply  for  the  city  at  the  rate  of  800,000 
gals,  daily.  Among  literary  institutions,  the  Virginia  histo 
rical  and  philosophical  society  is  deserving  of  notice. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond,  furnished  with  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  water-power  by  the  falls  of  the  James, 
are  extensive,  and  include  a  large  cotton-factory,  paper,  saw, 
and  numerous  flour  mills,  blast-furnaces,  foundries,  and  other 
iron-works.  Tobacco  also  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
scale.  The  trade  is  important,  and  consists  chiefly  in  the  ex 
port  of  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The  winding  nature  of  the 
James,  and  its  distance  of  150  m.  from  the  ocean,  somewhat 
restricts  the  means  of  water  communication,  more  especially 
as  the  tide  at  the  wharfs  of  the  town  rises  only  4  ft.,  and  ves 
sels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  cannot  approach  them.  This 
depth,  however,  is  sufficient  for  steamers,  of  which  several 
lines  ply  regularly  to  Petersburg,  New  York,  Norfolk,  and 
Baltimore.  Richmond  was  founded  in  1742,  and  supplanted 
Williamsburg  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1780.  Pop. 
(1850),  27,843. 

RICHMOND,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  America,  Indiana,  on  the 
E.  fork  of  the  Whitewater,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Indiana 
Central,  and  the  Richmond  and  Newcastle  railways,  which 
here  connect  with  several  lines  from  Ohio,  69  m.  E.  Indiano- 
polis.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  a  large  number  of  mills 
and  factories,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about  3000. 

RICHMOND,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Goodwood,  73  m.  N.N.E.  Kingston.  It  is  a  thriving 
place:  with  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  R.  Catho 
lic  churches ;  a  grammar-school,  a  distillery,  two  tanneries, 
and  saw,  fulling,  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  (1852),  1135. 

RICHMOND -HILL,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  pleasantly 
situated,  16m.  N.  Toronto.  It  is  a  long  and  straggling,  but, 
tolerably  well-built  place;  with  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Metho 
dist  church  ;  a  tannery,  and  saw  and  flour  mills  driven  by 
steam. 

RICIITENBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  12  m.  S.W. 
Stralsund,  on  the  N.E.  extremity  of  a  small  lake  of  same 
name.  It  has  a  law  court,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle. 
Pop.  1379. 

RICHTENSWEIL,avil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
14  m.  S.S.E.  Zurich,  on  the  frontiers  of  Schwytz,  and  on  a 
bay,  S.  shore,  Lake  Zurich.  It  has  a  very  large  cotton-factory, 
and  near  it  is  the  old  castle  of  Wiidensweil,  one  of  the  finest 
and  best-preserved  castle  ruins  of  Switzerland.  Zimmerman, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  work  on  Solitude,  resided  hero 
for  some  time,  and  highly  praises  its  beauty.  Pop.  2942. 

RICKIMHIALL,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk:  —  !,  (In 
ferior},  1510  ac.  Pop.  460.— 2,  (Superior],  1857  ac.  P.  734. 

RICKLING,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  1331  ac.     1'.  509. 

RICKMANSWORTII,  or  RICKMEKSWORTII,  a  market 

tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hertford. The  TOWN,  9  m.  S. 

St.  Albans,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  valley,  near  the  co:>- 
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flaence  of  the  Colne  and  Gade,  with  the  Chess,  and  on  the 
Grand  junction  canal.  It  is  irregularly  built ;  has  a  spacious 
and  handsome  church,  recently  built ;  chapels  for  Baptists 
nnd  Wcsleyans,  national  and  British  schools  ;  some  manufac 
tures  of  straw-plait  and  horse-hair  ;  and  near  it  an  extensive 
brewery,  and  flour,  cotton,  silk  and  paper  mills.  Area  of  par., 
9937  ac.  Pop.  4851. 

RICLA  [anc.  Nertobriga],  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and 
11  m.  W.S.W.  Saragossa,  near  the  Jalon  ;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  and  school  ;  flour-mills,  distilleries,  and 
a  trade  in  fruit.  The  celebrated  Arabian  writer,  Abdalla, 
commonly  called  Alrribli,  was  born  here.  Pop.  1395. 

RIC'OCERNO,  or  RICOVERNOVICH,  a  river,  Turkey  in 
Europe,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  between  Monte 
negro  and  Dalmatia;  flows  S.E.  past  Cettigne,  and  after  a  course 
of  nearly  60  m.,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  near  Tchiabak. 

RICOTE,  atn.  Spain,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.W.  Murcia; 
witli  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school ;  and  manufactures 
of  linen,  but  more  especially  of  articles  in  esparto.  Pop.  1500. 

RIDDEKKEHK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  7  in. 
R.E.  Rotterdam.  It  is  a  scattered  place,  with  a  church; 
inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  flax  culture.  Pop.  725. 

KIDDINGS,  a  vil  and  township,  England,  co.  Derby, 
3  m.  S.  Alfreton,  on  the  Cromford  canal.  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  with  a  tower  and  spire ;  Baptist,  Independent,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  handsome  school  buildings  for  boys,  girls, 
and  infant  schools;  extensive  collieries,  blast-furnaces,  and 
other  important  iron-works,  in  some  of  which  large  quantities 
of  ordnance  stores  are  manufactured.  Pop.  4500. 

RIDDLESWORTH,  par.  Eng. Norfolk;  1 157 ac.  P.  141. 

RIDEAU,  a  river  and  canal,  Canada  West,  connecting 
Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario  with  the  Ottawa,  immediately 
below  Chaudiere  Falls.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  in  some  places 
very  circuitous.  The  traffic  on  it  is  great. 

RIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Herts  ;  3607  ac.     P.  36G. 

RIDGMONT,  par.  Eng.  Bedford ;  2248  ac.     P.  999. 

R1DGWELL,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1717  ac.     P.  508. 

RIDLEY,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  814  ac.     P.  91. 

RIDLINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng:— 1,  Norfolk;  635  ac. 
P.  256.— 2,  Rutland;  2027  ac.  P.  316. 

RI DW ARE,  three  pars.  Eng.  Stafford  :— 1 ,  (HamstaU)  ; 
2934  ac.  Pop.  471.— 2,  (Mavesyn};  2475  ac.  Pop.  523.— 
3,  (Pipe);  816  ac.  Pop.  90. 

RIED  : — 1 ,  A  market  tn.,  Upper  Austria,  circle  Inn,  on  the 
Oberach  and  Breitsach,  37  m.  W.S.W.  Linz.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  rural  and  criminal  court ;  contains  a  castle,  and  a  church  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The 
French  defeated  the  Austrians  here  in  1805.  Pop.  2600.— 
2,  A  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Imst ;  with  a  church,  and  a  Capuchin 
monastery.  Its  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  Tyrolese  war  in  1799.  Pop.  720. 

KIEDLINGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Danube,  on 
a  height  above  the  Danube,  29  m.  S.W.  Ulm  ;  with  two 
churches,  several  chapels,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1779. 

RIEGEL,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail. 
Kenzingen,  on  the  Elz  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1841. 

R1EGERSBUKG,  a  small  market  tn.  Austria,  Styria, 
circle  and  24  m.  E.S.E.  Griitz  ;  containing  a  remarkable 
feudal  fortress  of  same  name,  which  crowns  a  mass  of  vol 
canic  rocks,  400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Raab,  and  is  a  most 
conspicuous  object  far  and  near,  said  to  bear  a  wonderful  re 
semblance  to  Edinburgh  castle,  but  to  be  rather  more  ele 
vated.  It  is  partly  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  and  partly 
built  of  huge  blocks,  linked  with  iron,  but  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  durability  is  rapidly  yielding  to  decay. 

KIEGEKSCHLAG,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  about 
24  m.  S.E.  Tabor;  with  a  church  and  school,  oil,  and  other 
mills,  and  a  linen  bleachfield.  Pop.  2056. 

RIEGO-DE-LA-VEGA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  prov.  and 
36  m.  S.W.  Leon,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  contains  a  church, 
and  primary  school,  and  has  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  1620. 

RIEL1EN,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Basel-stadt  and 
3  m.  N.E.  the  town  of  Basel,  at.  the  entrance  of  the  Wiesen- 
thal,  in  a  fine  fruitful  district.  It  has  a  handsome  church, 
and  a  commodious  school-house.  A  great  many  of  the  inha 
bitants  live  by  gardening.  Riehen  suffered  much,  both  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  during  the  European  struggle  in 
1812-13.  Pop.  1359. 


RIEKA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Montenegro,  cap.  dep. 
of  same  name,  on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  Lake  Scutari,  11  m.  S.E.  Cattaro.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  hills,  occupying  a  very  picturesque  but  unhealthy 
position  ;  is  better  built  than  most  of  the  villages  of  Monte 
negro,  having  houses  of  stone,  roofed  with  tiles  ;  and  appears 
to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  Many  of  its  inhabitants  are 
refugees  from  Podgoritza  in  Albania. 

RIELLO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  50  m.  W.S.AV.  Leon, 
between  two  small  streams ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  and  primary  school;  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1314. 

RIERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  9  m.  N.E. 
Tarragona,  in  a  plain  between  the  Gaya  and  La  Non  ;  with  a 
parish  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and 
hemp.  Pop.  1240. 

RIESA,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  25  m.  N.N.W.  Dresden, 
on  the  Leipzig  and  Dresden  railway,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Jahna  with  the  Elbe.  It  contains  a  castle,  and  has  a  dock 
yard,  and  some  shipping.  Pop.  2267. 

RIESENBURG,  or  PRADUTHA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
10m.  E.  Marienwerder,  on  the  Liebe.  It  is  walled  ;  has  a 
Protestant  church,  and  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  3492. 

RIESEN'GEBIRGE  [Giant  Mountains],  a  mountain 
chain,  Germany,  sometimes  included  along  with  others  under 
the  general  name  of  Sudetes,  but  more  properly  confined  to 
that  chain  which  commencing  at  the  Neisse  of  Glatz,  where 
the  Sudetes  properly  terminate,  stretches  in  a  somewhat  cir 
cuitous  but  N.W.  direction  to  the  Neisse  of  Lusatia,and  thence 
W.  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  the 
Erzgebirge.  Its  whole  length,  as  thus  defined,  is  about 
120  m.;  its  breadth  nearly  36  m.  Different  names  are  ap 
plied  to  different  parts  of  the  chain,  as  those  of  Habelschwerd 
and  Heurcheunen  to  its  S.E.,  and  that  of  Wolisehekamm  to 
its  W.  portion.  The  culminating  point  of  the  chain  is  the 
Riesenkoppe  or  Schneckoppe,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia  and 
Prussian  Silesia,  where  the  Elbe  has  its  source ;  but,  though 
the  loftiest  summit  which  Germany  possesses  N.  of  the 
Danube,  its  height  does  not  exceed  6000  ft.  Other  remark 
able  heights  are  the  Bran  or  Borenberg,  5156  ft. ;  the  Grand 
Rad,  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  Borenberg;  and  the  Grand 
and  Little  Sturmhaube  [Storm  cap],  respectively  4950  ft. 
and  4820  ft.  The  greater  part  of  this  chain  has  a  very  wild 
and  desolate  appearance,  but  its  W.  portion  forms  part  of  the 
beautiful  and  romantic  land  to  which  the  name  of  Saxon 
Switzerland  has  been  given.  The  mountains  are  for  the  most 
part  composed' of  granite  and  schist.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
chain  are  well  wooded  with  oak  and  beech,  but  at  higher  ele 
vations  resinous  trees  only  are  found.  Still  higher,  the  trees 
degenerate  into  stunted  shrubs,  and  the  Iceland  moss  is  found 
growing.  In  the  same  localities  are  extensive  tracts  of  heathy 
pastures,  swamps,  and  shallow  lakes,  generally  enveloped  in 
mist.  Here  numerous  rivers  take  their  rise.  The  Elbe, 
the  most  important,  receives  all  the  drainage  of  the  S.  slope 
of  the  chain,  and  also  of  a  small  part  of  the  N.  after  it  has 
forced  a  passage  for  itself  across  the  mountains ;  but  with  this 
exception,  and  that  of  another  small  portion  received  by  the 
Spree,  the  whole  drainage  of  the  N.  slope  is  carried  to  the 
Oder,  chiefly  by  the  Neisse  of  Glatz,  the  Bober,  with  its  tribu-  ' 
taries  Queiss  and  Oels,  and  the  Neisse  of  Lusatia.  The  mine  • 
rals  of  the  Riesengebirge,  though  much  less  rich  than  those 
of  the  Erzgebirge,  are  still  of  considerable  importance. 

KIES1,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  15  m.  Caltauisetta,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  same  name,  from  which  sulphur  is  ob 
tained. 

RIETBERG,  or  RITTBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West 
phalia,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.S.W.  Minden,  1.  bank  Ems.  It  is 
walled;  has  two  gates,  a  church,  progymnasium,  Franciscan 
monastery,  poorhousc;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  tobacco, 
a  bleachfield,  and  distillery.  Pop.  2052. 

RIETI,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  cap.  cleleg.  of  same  name,  in 
a  beautiful  district  on  the  Velino,  42  m.  N.N.E.  Rome.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  court  of  law,  and  several  public 
offices  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  mineral  springs. 
Woad  is  much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8903. 

RIEUX  [anc.  Bivi  Tecto8ogvm\,&tR.  France,  dep.  Haute- 
Garonne,  27  m.  S.  Toulouse,  on  the  Assize.  It  is  well  built ; 
and  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bold  lofty  spire.  P.  1631. 

RIEZ  [&nc.Apollinariuni],a.tn.  France, dep.  Basses- Alpes, 
20m.  S.S.W.  Digne.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
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and  has  numerous  ancient  remains,  but  otherwise  no  object 
deserving  of  particular  notice,  'it  has  manufactures  of  cor 
dage,  oil,  and  vinegar,  some  trade  in  these  articles,  in  wine, 
-and  dried  fruit.  Pop.  2617. 

RIGA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  gov.,  which  sometimes  bears  the 
same  name,  but  more  frequently  that  of  Liefland  or  Livonia, 
on  both  sides  of  the  S.  Dwina,  about  5  m.  above  its  mouth,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  312m.  S.W.  St.  Petersburg;  lat.  56°57'N.; 
lou.  24°  6'  30"  E.  (u.)  It  is  situated  on  a  sandy  flat,  sur 
rounded  by  hills,  on  which  numerous  tine  villas  make  a  cheer 
ful  and  showy  appearance,  and  consists  of  the  town  proper 
and  suburbs,  still  more  extensive  than  the  town  itself.  The 
communication  across  the  river  is  kept  up  by  a  bridge  of 
boats  about  500  yards  long.  Riga  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength,  being  both  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  still  con 
fined  within  earthen  walls,  consists  of  narrow  winding  streets, 
huddled -together  without  any  regularity.  The  more  modern 
parts  of  the  town  are  much  better  built,  and  contain  at 
least  three  good  squares.  Along  the  river  on  both  sides  are 
spacious  quays,  which  afford  excellent  promenades  ;  and  the 
esplanade  and  gardens,  both  within  and  near  the  town,  are 
well  laid  out.  The  public  buildings  are  very  numerous,  and 
include  no  fewer  than  45  churches,  but  not  many  of  them  are 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  Among  others,  are  the  cathe 
dral,  not  of  much  architectural  merit,  but  containing  some 
interesting  monuments  ;  St.  Peter's  church,  a  beautiful  build 
ing,  with  an  altar  and  chancel  of  marble,  an  Oriental  dome, 
and  a  spire  which  is  said  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  empire  ;  the 
castle,  the  oldest  edifice  in  the  town,  originally  the  residence 
of  the  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  now  occupied  by  the 
governor-general ;  the  townhouse,  with  the  exchange  adjoin 
ing  it ;  the  merchant  house,  the  arsenal,  the  library,  not  of 
great  extent,  but  rich  in  natural  history ;  the  museum,  the 
gymnasium,  and  several  other  superior  schools ;  the  theatre, 
and  the  military,  and  other  hospitals.  The  manufactures  are 
not  of  great  importance,  and  consist  chiefly  of  starch,  soap, 
playing-cards,  artificial  flowers,  brandy,  and  refined  sugar. 
The  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  gives  Riga  the  first  place 
after  the  capitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  prin 
cipal  exports  are  flax,  hemp,  timber,  tallow,  grain,  sailcloth. 
&c. ;  the  imports,  wine,  woollens,  colonial  produce,  silk,  &c. 
The  following  table  of  the  vessels  that  entered  the  port  of 
Riga  in  1846-1849,  shows  at  the  same  time  the  countries 
chiefly  interested  in  its  trade. 


RIGH1,  or  RIOI,  an  isolated  mountain  of  brecciated  rock, 
Switzerland,  can.  Schwytz,  between  Lakes  Zug  and  Luzern, 
5905  ft.  high.  Its  summit  affords  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  annually  visited  by  numerous  travellers, 
for  whose  accommodation  a  wooden  hotel  has  been  erected  at 


a  height  of  5676  ft.     Lower  down 
frequented  by  pilgrims. 


little  church,  much 


RIGLIONE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  3  m.  E.  Pisa,  near 
1.  bank  Arno  ;  with  a  parish  church  ;  and  extensive  manufac 
tures  of  terra  cotta. 

RIGNANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  15  m.  E.S.E.  Flo 
rence,  1.  bank  Arno,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a 
church,  a  school,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  4584. 

RIGNANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  11  in.  E. 
San  Severo,  on  an  eminence,  near  I.  bank  Candelaro.  P.  2000. 

RIGOLATO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. 
Friuli,  cap.  dist.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tagliamento,  38  m. 
N.N.W.  Udine;  with  two  churches,  an  oratory,  and  mill. 
Pop.  dist.,  9700. 

RIGSBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1040  ac.     Pop.  120. 

RIGYICZA,  or  HARI-LEYGEN,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Bacs,  43  m.  N.W.  Kara ;  with  a  church.  It 
stands  in  a  well -cultivated  district,  in  which  excellent  wheat 
is  raised.  Pop.  3131. 

RIHURS1,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Punjab,  on  the  most  S.  of 
the  Himalaya  ranges,  near  1.  bank  Chenaub,  90  m.  N.N.E. 
Lahore.  The  town  is  insignificant ;  but  the  fort,  situated  on 
a  conical  rocky  height  to  the  S.  of  it,  is  one  of  the  best  con 
structed  and' strongest  in  the  country.  It  consists  of  a  square, 
with  very  lofty  walls,  rising  immediately  from  the  precipitous 
scarped  sides  of  the  hill,  and  towers  at  each  angle,  which, 
with  most  of  the  interior  buildings,  are  bomb-proof.  Pop. 
tn.,  about  1000. 


RUN,  river.     See  RHINE. 
RIJP  (DE),  a  vil.  Holland, 


N.  Holland,  13  m.  N. 


by  W.  Amsterdam  ;  'with  four  churches,  and  two  schools,  a 
townhall,  and  an  orphan  hospital ;  inhabitants  chiefly  en 
gaged  in  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  two  harbours  on 
the  canal  which  passes  Rijp.'  There  are  also  manufactures 
of  liqueurs,  leather,  ropes,  yarn,  cloth,  candles  ;  boat-building 
yards,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1967. 

RIJSSEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  16m.  E.N.E. 
Deventer.  It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
and  a  school ;  and  a  townhall,  situated  in  a  large  open  mar 
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ket-place.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  but  there  are 
also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
yarns,  tobacco ;  pottery  ware,  tiles,  and  bricks. 
Pop.  2282. 

RIJSWIJK,  or  RYSWICK,  a  vil.  Holland, 
prov.  S.  Holland,  2  m.  S.E.  the  Hague.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  closely-built  street,  in  a 
finely-planted  road,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by 
pleasure-seekers  from  the  Hague.  It  has  two 
churches  and  a  school.  In  its  castle,  destroyed 
in  1783,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  Sep 
tember  10, 1697,  between  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  2155. 

RILLAER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  Motbeek,  25  in.  N.E.  Brussels. 
It  has  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1505. 

RILLE,  a  river,  France,  issues  from  a  lake 
in  E.  of  dep.  Orne,  enters  dep.  Euro,  flows  cir- 
cuitously  N.N.W.  past  Beaumont,  Colombicr, 
and  Pont  Audetner;  and,  about  10  m.  below 
the  last  town,  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Seine, 
on  its  1.  bank ;  total  course,  nearly  90  in.  Its 

i  of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  a  superior  I  chief  affluent  is  the  Charentonne.      It  is  navigable  to  Go 
of  several  other  courts  and  public  offices,     lombier  for  vessels  of  40  tons  to  50  tons.     In  the  forest  of 

Beaumont,  the  greater  part  of  its  water  is  lost  in  a  chasm, 
and  afterwards  reappears. 

RILLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding)  ;  4842  ac. 
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Riga  is  the  residence  of 
court  of  appeal,  and 
Pop.  (1849),  57,906. 

RIGA,  or  LIVONIA,  a  gulf,  Russia,  which  washes  the 
coasts  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  and  contracts,  in 


the  W.,  to  a  comparatively  narrow  entrance,  communicating 
with  the  Baltic,  the  island  of  Oesel  almost  closing  it  on  the 
N.W.  Its  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  120  in. ;  and  its 
average  breadth.  70  m.  The  chief  river  which  it  receives  is 
the  S.  Dwina,  near  the  mouth  of  which  is  the  port  of  Riga. 
The  navigation,  owing  to  several  small  islands  and  sandbanks, 
is  considered  dangerous. 


Pop.  1228. 

Rl  LSK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  RYLSK. 

RIMA-SzoMHATH,  orGaoss-STEKFELSDORF,  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  co.  Gb'mo'r,  72  m.  N.E.  Pesth,  on  a  plain,  1.  bank 
Rima,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  is  well  built; 
contains  a  Protestant  gymnasium ;  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
tobacco,  and  turnery  ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
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corn,  wine,  tobacco,  honey,  wax,  and  cattle.  Beryls  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  8027. 

KIM  AC,  a  river,  Peru,  rises  in  the  Andes,  flows  W.  for 
about  90  m.,  passes  Lima,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  Callao. 

KIM  BACH,  a  market  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Star- 
kenburg,  circle  Hcppenheim,  near  Lindenfels ;  with  a  parish 
church.  Pop.  1229. 

RIMGAR,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  near  Wiirz- 
burg  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1620. 

RIMINI,  or  RIMINO  [anc.  Ariminum],  a  tn.  Papal  States, 
deleg.  and  24  m.  E.S.E.  Forli,  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Marecchia  and  the  Ousa.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  but 
has  a  decayed,  melancholy  look.  Many  of  its  houses  are 
handsome,  and  it  has  several  palaces  built  of  marble.  The 
principal  objects  of  attraction  are  the  cathedral,  or  church  of 
San  Francesco,  originally  built  in  the  14th,  but  remodelled 
in  the  15th  century,  after  the  designs  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti, 
the  great  restorer  of  Roman  architecture,  and  regarded  as 
his  master-piece  ;  the  church  of  San  Giuliano,  with  a  superb 
altar-piece,  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  the  church  of  San  Girolamo, 
with  a  fine  painting  by  Guercino  ;  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Augustus,  of  simple  and  massive  architecture,  with  two  Corin 
thian  columns  on  each  side ;  and,  above  all,  the  bridge  of 
Augustus  over  the  Marecchia,  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
consisting  of  five  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  27  ft.,  and 
though  built  18  centuries  ago,  still  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  glass,  and  earthenware. 
The  trade  was  at  one  time  of  considerable  importance,  having 
been  greatly  facilitated  by  an  excellent  harbour,  which  has 
now  become  so  completely  sanded  up  as  only  to  admit  the 
smallest  vessels.  The  present  trade  is  confined  to  corn,  silk, 
salt,  and  fish.  Pop.  17,500. 

RIMITERA,  an  id.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  the  Society 
Islands;  lat.  22°  40'  S.;  Ion.  152°  20'  W.  It  rises  near  its 
centre  to  the  height  of  300  ft. ;  has  no  proper  harbour  ;  but 
is  inhabited  by  a  mild  and  inoffensive  race,  from  whom  pro 
visions  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate. 

KIMMON,  or  RUMMON,  several  places,  Palestine;  par 
ticularly,  a  vil.  occupying  a  high  conical  rock  of  chalk,  15  m. 
N.  Jerusalem.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and 
appears  to  have  been  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Benja- 
mites.  See  Judges  xx.  45,  47  ;  xxi.  13. 

KIMOCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neograd, 
near  Szecseny,  in  a  well-wooded  district;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  1288. 

RIMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  999  ac.     Pop.  298. 

RINCON-DE-SoTO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and 
17  m.  S.  Logrouo,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  r.  bank  Ebro.  It  is 
regularly  built ;  has  a  church,  courthouse,  school,  and  hospi 
tal  ;  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  hemp.  Pop.  1087. 

RINDE,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises  in  prov.  Agra,  45  m. 
N.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name;  flows  S.S.E.  past  Korah,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  1G6  m.  joins  1.  bank  Jumna,  12  m.  W. 
Futtehpoor. 

RINECK,  or  RJENECK,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
in  a  valley,  r.  bank  Sinn,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hesse-Cassel,  to  which  it  partly  belongs.  It  was 
anciently  the  capital  of  an  extensive  territory  of  same  name, 
and  has  a  church,  a  castle,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1542. 

RINGAGONAGH,  par.  Irel.  Waterford;  3246  ac. 
Pop.  1921. 

RINGARSGA,  or  DHNNEGAL,  a  small  isl.  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  4  m.  S.W.  Skibbereen,  in  Baltimore  Harbour,  2  m. 
long  by  1  m.  broad,  and  connected  to  the  mainland  by  an  ex 
cellent  causeway  and  bridge. 

RINGCURRAN,  par.  Irel.  Cork  ;  5478  ac.     Pop.  3626. 

RINGELSDORF,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria,  near  Rabens- 
burg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zaya  and  March,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1400. 

RINGELSHAIN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  on  a 
small  stream,  5  m.  from  Gabcl ;  with  an  ancient  church. 
Pop.  1287. 

RINGGENBERG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
27  m.  S.E.  Bern,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Brienz.  The 
church  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  at  one  extremity  of  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  the  Lords  of  Ring- 
genberg  destroyed  in  1352,  in  a  feud  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  Pop.  1134. 

RINGLAND,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1210  ac.     Pop.  381. 


RINGMER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex,  2  m. 
E.N.E.  Lewes.  It  has  an  ancient  church  with  several  curious 
monuments,  and  a  modern  wooden  steeple;  an  Independent 
chapel,  and  artillery  barracks,  now  partly  occupied  as  a  luna 
tic  asylum.  Area  of  par.,  5626  ac.  Pop.  1374. 

RINGMORE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1128  ac.    Pop.  337. 

RINGRONE,  par.  Irel.  Cork ;  9240  ac.     Pop.  3281. 

RING.SASH,  or  AsHREiGNKr,  a  par.  England,  Devon; 
5663  ac.  Pop.  989. 

RINGSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1666  ac.     Pop.  287. 

RINGSII ALL,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  2 1 1 6  ac.     Pop.  371. 

RINGSHE1M,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  bail. 
Ettenheim  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1343. 

RINGSTEAD,  two  pars.  England: — 1,  Northampton; 
1981  ac.  Pop.  727.— 2,  (Great  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Peter], 
Norfolk  ;  2814  ac.  Pop.  512. 

RINGS'! ED  [Latin,  Eing&tadium\,  a  tn.  Denmark,  bail. 
Soroe,  almost  in  the  centre  of  isl.  Zeeland,  34  m.  S.W.  Co 
penhagen.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  was  of  some  importance 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries.  It  contains  an  old  church, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  which  many  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  buried.  It  has  often  suffered  much  from  fire. 
On  the  last  occasion,  1806,  the  half  of  the  town,  and  part  of 
the  old  church,  were  consumed.  Pop.  1200. 

RINGSWOULD,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1710  ac.     Pop.  789. 

RINGWOOD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hants, 
on  the  Avon,  which  here  divides  into  three  branches,  each 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  afterwards  uniting  them,  forms 
a  large  expanse,  with  an  island  in  its  centre,  20  in.  W.S.W. 
Southampton.  It  is  an  ancient,  but  well-built  place  ;  and  has 
a  spacious  ancient  church,  an  Independent  and  a  Unitarian 
chapel,  a  free  grammar-school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth 
and  hosiery,  both  rather  on  the  decline  ;  a  large  brewery,  and 
some  trade,  facilitated  by  the  Avon,  which  is  here  navigable. 
Area  of  par.,  8050  ac.  Pop.  3928. 

RINKJOBING,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jutland,  cap. 
bail.,  N.E.  shore  of  fiord  of  same  name,  51  m.  S.W.  Wiborg. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  tobacco,  woollens,  and  soap. 
There  is  no  proper  harbour,  but  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro 
duce  is  considerable.  There  is  here  a  ferry  over  the  Won-aue 
to  the  island  of  Holmsland,  but  the  channel  is  so  shallow,  that 
the  journey  is  often  made  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Pop. 

1200. The  BAILIWICK,  which  is  the  largest  in  N.  Jutland, 

area,  1 300  geo.  sq.  m.,  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  central 
part  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  province,  but  generally  consisting  of 
bleak,  unfertile  tracts,  is  by  no  means  peopled  according  to  its 
extent.  It  contains  only  three  small  towns,  and  113  parishes. 
Pop.  57,600. 

RINTELN,  atn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  11  m.  S.E. 
Minden,  1.  bank  Weser,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
It  is  partly  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  three  gates; 
contains  two  churches,  a  palace,  gymnasium,  and  hospital ;  is 
the  seat  of  a  superior  court,  and  several  other  courts  and  offices, 
and  has  a  trade  in  linen  and  corn.  Pop.  3161. 

RIO,  with  affixes,  several  places,  Portugal,  particularly: 
— 1,  (-de-Minhos),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  about 
1 0  m.  from  Viseu.  Pop.  850. — 2,  (- Tinto],  A  tn.  and  par.  prov. 
Douro,  4  m.  from  Oporto.  Pop.  3300. 

RIO  (ALTO-E-BASSO),  a  com.  Tuscany,  isl.  Elba,  about 
6  m.  N.  Porto-Lungone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  vils., 
Rio-Alto,  situated  on  a  height ;  and  Rio- Basso,  or  Marina  Rio, 
situated  on  the  shore  below,  with  a  handsome  church  ;  and  has 
extensive  mines  of  oligistic  iron.  Pop.  3802. 

RIO-BoNiTO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  and  34  m.  E.  N.E. 
Rio-de-Janeiro.  It  is  a  place  of  respectable  appearance, 
especially  when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  contains  a  parish 
church,  with  the  other  houses  clustering  round  it  as  a  centre ; 
and  has  a  trade  especially  in  mandioc,  sugar,  and  coffee. 
Pop.  dist.,  8000. 

RIO-BuANCO,  a  river,  Brazilian  Guiana.     See  BRANCO. 

RIO-BRAVO  DEL-NORTE,  a  large  river,  N.  America.  See 
GRANDE  (Rio). 

RIO-DE-CosTAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  250  m.  W.S.W. 
Bahia,  on  the  Bramado,  or  Contas  Pequeno.  The  houses, 
generally  of  earth,  with  a  framework  of  wood,  are  irregularly 
built ;  but,  being  plastered  over,  and  white-washed,  have  a 
showy  appearance.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  law  ;  contains 
two  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  prison  ;  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  cotton,  of  excellent  quality,  cattle,  and  marmalade. 
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R  I  O-DE-  JANEIRO,  a  maritime,  prov.  Brazil;  lat.  21°  15' 
to  22°  23'  S.  ;  Ion.  41°  to  44°  50'  W.  ;  bounded,  N.  by  the 
Cabapuana,  separating  it  from  prov.  Espirito-Santo,  and  by 
the  Paraliiba  and  its  affluents  the  Parahibuna  and  Preto,  and 
by  the  Serra-da  Mantiqueira,  separating  it  fromMinas-Geraes; 
W.  and  S.W.  by  prov.  Sao-Paulo  ;  and  S.  and  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  ;  area,  89,466  sq.  m.  The  central  part  of  this  pro 
vince  is  decidedly  mountainous,  being  traversed  generally 
from  E.  to  W.  by  a  series  of  ranges,  of  which  the  loftiest  and 
most  conspicuous  are  the  Serra-dos-Orgaos,  so  called  from 
the  supposed  resemblance  which  they  bear,  when  seen  from 
certain  points,  to  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  The  summits  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  accurately  measured,  but  are  not  sup 
posed  to  exceed,  at  the  utmost,  6000  ft.  or  7000  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  of  a  rounded  form,  but 
the  highest  of  them  assume  a  conical  shape,  and  terminate  in 


R I O-r>E- JANEIRO,  the  cap.  of  Brazil,  and  largest  city  of 
S.  America,  most  beautifully  and  ad  vantagcously  situated  on  the 
W.sideof  abay  of  same  name;  lat.  (Fort  Villaganan)  22°54'  42" 
S. ;  Ion.  43°9'  \V.  (R.)  All  writers  who  have  approached  it  from 
the  sea,  describe  the  scenery  in  rapturous  terms,  though  it  is 
probable  that  their  feelings  of  admiration  may  have  been  un 
consciously  heightened  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  release 
from  the  dangers  and  weariness  of  a  long  voyage.  On  near- 
ing  the  coast,  the  first  object  which  meets  the  view  is  tho 
Pao-d'Assucar,  a  peak  so  called  from  its  sugar-loaf-like  ap 
pearance,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
nearly  1000  ft.  On  proceeding  N.  into  the  bay.  among  ,1 
number  of  beautiful  little  islands,  clothed  with  richest  ver 
dure,  or  crowned  with  magnificent  palm-trees,  the  land,  both 
on  the  right  and  left,  projects  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  passage 
between  rocky  barriers  not  more  than  1  m.  wide.  Immedi 


peaks,     They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  granite,  much    ately  beyond  this  magnificent  portal,  on  the  left  or  W.,  lies  the 
of  it  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  easily  decomposed  by  the  weather,  i  city  of  Kio-de- Janeiro,  guarded  from  hostile  approach  by  sea 
but  much  of  which  is  also  of  a  finer  texture,  and  seems 
to  pass  gradually  into  gneiss.     The  covering  of  the 
rocks  is  usually  a  red  clay,  which  on  the  steeper  accli 
vities   is  thin,  but  attains  great  depth  in   the  lower 
valleys.     All  the  beds  of  this  clay  are  said  to  be  more       i     '&  .jj 

or  less  auriferous.     The  mountains  slope  down  on  the  Y~'   ^'~^l 
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N.  and  S. ;  in  the  former  direction  towards  the  basir 
of  the  Parahiba,  to  which  all  the  surface  of  the  province 
on  that  side  belongs ;  and  in  the  latter  to  the  coast, 
which  receives  the  drainage  from  a  great  number  of 
comparatively  small  streams,  each  carrying  its  waters 
directly  to  the  ocean.  The  shore  toward  the  N.E.  is 
lined  by  numerous  lakes  and  lagoons,  along  the  banks 
of  which  extensive  tracts  of  marsh  occur,  and  give  the 
coast  in  that  direction  an  uninteresting  character;  but 
towards  the  S..  particularly  in  the  direction  of  the 
capital,  the  monotony  of  the  surface  disappears,  and  is 
succeeded  by  scenery  of  the  most  enchanting  descrip 
tion — noble  bays  stretching  wide  their  arms  to  inclose 
innumerable  islets  of  the  richest  verdure,  while  on 
cither  side  stupendous  rocks,  of  the  most  fantastic 
shapes,  suddenly  start  up  to  the  height  of  many  hundred 
feet.  The  soil  does  not  seem  to  possess  much  natural 
fertility.  Great  part  of  it  consists  of  a  retentive  clay, 
ill  adapted  for  agricultural  operations  ;  but  the  warmth 
and  moisture  of  the  climate  are  so  favourable  to  vege 
tation,  that  magnificent  forests  and  valuable  crops  are 
found  growing  on  spots  which  in  less  genial  region? 
might  seem  destined  to  perpetual  barrenness.  At  the 
same  time,  many  tracts  of  the  richest  land  occur,  and 
are  turned  to  the  best  account;  this  being  unquestion 
ably  the  best  cultivated  province  in  Brazil.  All  the 
ordinary  productions  of  the  climate  are  successfully  cul 
tivated  ;  but  the  crop  which  attracts  the  largest  share 
of  attention  is  coffee,  of  which  the  plantations  are 
already  extensive,  and  continue  rapidly  to  increase. 
The  other  leading  crops  are  sugar,  rice,  miliet,  mandioc, 
and  cotton.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  horticul 
ture,  and  the  varieties  of  fruit  arc  extremely  numerous, 
including  not  only  the  indigenous  species,  but  nume 
rous  importations  from  other  countries.  The  forests 
are  rich  in  timber,  both  for  ordinary  and  ornamental 
purposes;  in  dye-woods,  in  gums  and  balsams,  and 
valuable  medicines.  The  increase  of  population,  and 
extension  of  cultivation,  have  had  the  effect  of  driving 
back  the  fiercer  kinds  of  wild  animals  into  the  recesses  of 


the  forests,  so  that  ounces  and  jaguars  have  become  somewhat 
rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  animals,  originally 
imported  from  Europe,  particularly  horses  and  mules,  have 
prodigiously  increased.  Immense  herds  of  cattle,  also,  are 
reared.  This  province  is  by  no  means  rich  in  minerals,  at 
least  in  the  precious  metals.  No  silver  is  known  to  exist,  and 
the  quantity  of  gold  is  understood  to  be  small.  Iron,  however, 
abounds,  though  it  is  not  actually  worked  ;  and  the  decompo 
sition  of  granite  has  formed  extensive  beds  of  the  finest  kaolin. 
For  administrative  purposes,  Rio-de-Janeiro  is  divided  into 
eight  comarcas  —  Angra-dos-Heis,  Cabo-Frio,  Catnpos-dos- 
Goitacazes,  Cantagallo,  Itaboratri,  Nitherohi,  Rezende,  and 
Vassouras.  It  sends  10  deputies  to  the  general  legislative 
assembly,  and  appoints  five  senators.  The  provincial  assem 
bly,  of  36  members,  meets  in  Nitherohi.  Pop.  850,000. 


by  a  number  of  forts,  placed  partly  on  island's,  anil  partly  on. 
salient  points  of  the  mainland,  and  so  advantageously,  that  in 
good  hands  they  would  form  most  effectual  defences.  The 
site  consists  of  flat  ground  along  the  shore,  and  of  five  hills  of 
considerable  height,  with  intervening  valleys.  The  ground 
beyond,  partly  cultivated  and  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  and 
partly  covered  with  forest,  ascends  with  considerable  rapidity 
towards  the  N.,  where  the  distance  is  terminated  by  a  remark 
able  mountain  range,  called  from  its  slope  the  Serra-dos-Or- 
g3os  or  Organ  Mountains.  Owing  to  the  broken  nature  of 
the  surface,  the  houses  placed  on  the  hills  present  a  conspicu 
ous  and  striking  appearance;  but  the  houses  which  occupy  tho 
hollows  are  scarcely  visible  from  the  sea,  and  hence  the  town, 
viewed  from  that  direction,  seems  much  less  extensive  than  it 
actually  is.  The  oldest,  and  still  most  important  part  of  the 
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(own,  occupies  a  flat  tongue  of  land  of  an  irregularly  quadran 
gular  shape,  having  its  greatest  length  N.W.  to  S.E.  The 
hills  already  mentioned  are  on  the  N.  side,  and  approach  so 
close  to  the  sea  as  to  leave  room  for  only  a  single  street ; 
towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  the  lofty  and  finely- wooded  promon 
tories  of  Mount  Corcovado  press  close  upon  the  houses  ;  the 
space  between  is  generally  level,  and  covered  with  houses  of 
substantial  and  often  elegant  appearance,  regularly  built,  for 
the  most  part  of  granite,  with  an  upper  story  of  wood,  covered 
with  tiles,  and  having  long  and  generally  narrow  streets,  which 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  well  paved  with 
granite  in  the  centre,  and  a  raised  side-path  for  foot-passen 
gers,  but  have  the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  very  imper 
fectly  cleaned.  On  the  W.  side  of  this  part  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  square  called  Campo  da  Acclamacao,  and  immediately 
beyond  it,  and  approached  by  a  bridge  built  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  is  the  new  town,  almost  the  whole  of  which  has  risen 
into  existence  since  the  arrival  of  the  court.  It  has  thus  all 
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the  advantages  of  modern  construction,  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  general  elegance,  and  a  number  of  fine  squares.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  senate-house  [Palacio  do 
Senado  Imperial],  a  large  modern  structure,  on  the  N.  side  of 
Campo  da  Acclamacao,  not  possessed  of  much  architectural 
merit;  the  townhouse  [Palacio  Municipal],  a  simple  and  un 
adorned  edifice,  yet  notwithout  anairof  majesty ;  the  octagonal 
church  of  Nossa  Senora  da  Gloria,  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
conspicuous  churches  of  the  city,  finely  situated  on  a  rounded 
hill  of  the  same  name,  which  projects  into  the  sea ;  the  church 
of  Sao-Francisco,  with  a  hospice  attached,  and  surmounted  by 
two  round  towers;  the  church  of  the  Cross,  richly  decorated 
both  within  and  without ;  the  church  of  Candellaria,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  city,  adorned  with  a  majestic  facade  and 
surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  loftiest  in  Brazil ;  the  convent 
of  Sao-Bento,  a  massive  structure,  with  windows,  heavily 
barred  with  iron  gratings,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
prison,  but  so  richly  decorated  within,  that  nearly  its  whole 
interior  is  gilt ;  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  a  gorgeous  edi 
fice,  with  two  immense  chapels  and  a  vast  cloister ;  on  a  hill 
opposite  to  it,  the  nunnery  of  St.  Theresa ;  the  aqueduct, 
the  finest  architectural  monument  of  which  Rio-de-Janeiro 
can  boast,  consisting  of  a  double  series  of  42  lofty  and  beauti 
ful  arches,  stretching  from  Mount  Corcovado,  and  conveying 
the  water  of  its  springs  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  supply 
its  numerous  and  elegant  fountains ;  the  theatre,  a  vast  struc 
ture,  deficient  in  regularity  and  symmetry ;  the  imperial 
palace,  a  large  stone  building,  long  used  as  a  residence  by  the 
viceroys,  and  now,  with  exception  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in 
which  a  court  is  occasionally  held,  appropriated  to  public 
offices  ;  the  palace  of  the  fine  arts,  a  beautiful  structure,  con 
cealed  and  almost  buried  among  old  ruinous  houses  ;  the 
custom-house ;  the  exchange,  prominently  situated  in  the 
Rio  Direita,  the  widest  and  finest  of  the  streets;  the  Post- 
office,  courthouse,  the  mint,  opera-house,  naval  arsenal,  and 
museum.  Among  benevolent  establishments  are  the  Casa 
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da  Misericordi.i,  founded  in   15S2,  and  richly  endowed;  the 
hospital  of  invalids,  and  the  hospitals  of  Lazaros  and  Doudos. 
The  educational  and  literary  institutions  include  the  imperial 
college,  in  which  Latin,  English,  French,  mathematics,  phi 
losophy,  and  theology  are  taught ;  the  college  of  Sao-Jose',  in 
which  similar  instruction  is  given  ;  a  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  a  naval  and  military  academy,  an  academy  of  belles- 
lettres,  and  a  library  of  80,000  volumes;  and  a  botanical 
garden.     The  principal  criminal  establishment  is  the  house 
of  correction,  but  there  are  also  two  large  prisons  within  the 
city;  and  numerous  smaller  prisons,  both  in  the  town  and  in 
the  different  ports.     The  roadstead  of  Rio-de-Janeiro  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.     It  is  perfectly  sheltered,  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  so  capacious,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  have  no  limits.    All  the  navies  in  the  world 
might  ride  in  it  without  jostling  each  other.     The  accommo 
dation  on  shore  is,  however,  defective.     The  want  of  good 
quays  makes  the  landing-place  very  indifferent,  and  there  is 
nothing    which    deserves    the 
name  of  docks.     Repeated  at 
tempts  have  been  made  to  esta 
blish  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale,  and    imperial  patronage 
has  been  lavishly  bestowed  on 
them,  but  as  yet  they  barely 
maintain    a    sickly    existence. 
The  only  articles  deserving  of 
notice   are    leather  and  glass, 
which  owe  any  prosperity  which 
they  possess  to  foreign  skill  and 
industry.       But    the   want   of 
manufactures    is    compensated 
by  a  most  extensive  trade  in 
all  the  produce  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  in  hides,  sugar, 
and  coffee.    The  exports  of  the 
first  two,  though  of  considerable 
extent,  have  rather  declined  in 
recent  years;   but  that  of  the 
latter  has  long  continued  to  ad 
vance  with  rapid   strides,  and 
the  amount  annually  shipped 
has  risen  from  478,950  bags  in 
1832,  to  1,641,560  bags  in  1847. 
CHIEF  EXPORTS  of  DOMKSTIC  PRODUCE  from  RIO-DE-JANKIHO. 


IK46. 

1847. 

Coffee  

....  bags. 

1,511,090 

1,641,560 

Su<rar  

...  cases. 

8,115 

8,311 

Hides  

number. 

394,586 

268,492 

Hides,  half  tanned, 

17,291 

6,162 

Horns  

345  199 

4;7,607 

Kice  

...  bags. 

13,913 

80,031 

Rum  

...pipes. 

3,664 

3,985 

Rosewood  

..  dozen. 

1,836 

809 

Tobacco  

....  rolls. 

18,483 

21,707 

ipecacuanha  

Ibs. 

49,788 

23,901 

Tapioca  

barrels. 

4,701 

1,970 

The  principal  imports  are,  silk,  linen,  woollen,  cotton  tissues, 
chiefly  from  England  and  France ;  iron,  worked  or  in  bars, 
from  England  and  Sweden  ;  cables,  cordage,  and  sailcloth, 
chiefly  from  Russia ;  and  large  quantities  of  flour  from  the 
United  States.  In  1846,  the  total  imports  from  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  £1,427,691. 


TOTAL  VESSELS  ENTKRF.D  , 
and  COAS-I 


nd  CLKARFD  to  FOREIGN  PORTS 
VISE,  1841-1847. 


ENTEHTO. 

CLKARKD. 

Year. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

VemU. 

Tons. 

1844  

753 

170,869 

799 

240,S9a 

1845  

878 

2U4.26R 

881 

274,955 

1846  
1847  

931 

837 

218,819 
208,547 

1034 

867 

321,722 

268,457 

The  first  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio-de-Janeiro 
was  formed  by  the  French  in  1555,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  Protestant  refugees.  Their  leader,  Villigagnon,  having 
proved  a  renegade  to  his  faith,  had  almost  ruined  the  settle 
ment  by  internal  dissension,  when  a  Portuguese  force  appeared 
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and  completed  its  destruction  in  1567.  The  conquerors  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  which  they  called  St.  Sebastian, 
and  which  has  continued  to  advance,  till  it  has  grown  up  into 
the  present  capital  of  Rio-de-Janeiro.  Bahia  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  country,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Don  John  in  1808, 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  this  city.  Pop. 
170,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  Brazilians  by  birth  or  adoption ; 
25,000  foreigners,  and  85,000  slaves. 

RIO-DE-LA-IlACitA,  New  (jranada.     See  HACIIA. 

KIO-DEL-REY,  a  large  bay,  coast  of  Guinea,  Bight  of 
Biafra,  E.  the  Old  Calabar  River,  W.  the  Cameroons  River, 
and  50  m.  X.  Fernando  Po.  It  receives  several  creeks;  and 
on  its  shores  are  several  populous  villages. 

RIO-DULCE,  a  river,  Central  America.     See  DULCE. 

RIO-GRANDE,  JEBA  or  GEBA,  a  large  river,  W.  Africn, 
rises  in  Foota  Jallon ;  about  lat.  1 1°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  11°  VV. ; 
flows  W.,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary  between 
the  Nunez  and  the  Casamanza.  See  JEBA. 

RIO-GRANDE-DE-LA-PLATA, ariver, Bolivia.  /SfeeGuAPEY. 

RIO-GRANDE  DO-NORTE,  a  maritime  prov.  in  the  N.E.  of 
Brazil ;  lat.  4°  30'  to  7°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  35°  to  38°  40'  W. ; 
bounded.  N.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S.  prov.  Parahiba, 
and  W.  Ceara ;  area,  28,800  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  moun 
tainous  in  the  S.  and  S.W.,  where  it  is  covered  by  several 
mountain  ranges,  of  which  those  of  the  Cairiris  Novos  and 
Tibao  are  the  most  conspicuous.  These  serras  gradually 
descend  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  and  finally  sink  down  into 
extensive  sandy  flats,  particularly  on  approaching  the  coast. 
The  principal  rivers,  which  have  all  either  a  N.  or  an  E. 
direction,  are  the  Aguamare,  Appodi,  Ceara-Mirim,  Cunhahu, 
Gunjahi,  Piranhas  the  longest  of  all,  Potengi  or  Grande,  Se- 
rido,  and  Tareheri.  Having  their  sources  within  the  province, 
or  on  its  frontiers,  and  finishing  their  courses  within  it,  they 
are  of  comparatively  small  extent;  and  though  well  fitted  to 
facilitate  transport  from  the  interior  by  canoes  and  barges, 
are  not  of  much  navigable  importance.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  coast,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  lined  by  dan 
gerous  shoals.  It  presents  numerous  small  harbours,  at  which 
the  inferior  class  of  coasters  can  take  in  cargoes  ;  but  through 
out  its  whole  stretch  of  nearly  300  m.,  there  is  not  one  harbour 
capable  of  receiving  large  vessels.  The  proximity  to  the  equa 
tor  makes  the  climate  intensely  hot ;  it  is  said,  however,  not  to 
be  unhealthy,  the  air  being  remarkably  pure.  The  soil  is  gene 
rally  good,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  For  a  long  time 
the  sugar-cane  was  the  principal  cultivated  crop,  but  consider 
able  tracts,  formerly  devoted  to  it,  are  now  occupied  by  cotton, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  province.  The 
other  leading  crops  are  mandioc,  millet,  and  haricots.  Many 
of  the  plains  are  covered  with  pasture,  which  is  grazed  by 
large  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  minerals  include  gold, 
silver,  and  iron,  but  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  mines  in  active  operation,  with  exception  of  those 
of  salt,  the  produce  of  which  is  of  some  importance  ;  amethysts 
and  rock-crystals  abound,  and  quarries  of  limestone,  sand 
stone,  and  granite  might  be  opened  in  every  district.  The 
forests  are  not  very  extensive,  but  are  rich  in  resins,  gums, 
and  balsams,  and  furnish  excellent  dye-wood,  and  various 
kinds  of  timber.  Along  the  coast,  where  the  soil  is  sanely,  the 
different  species  of  palm  predominate.  The  principal  exports 
are  salt,  cotton,  sugar,  hides,  dressed  and  undressed  ;  salt  fish, 
and  drugs.  For  administrative  purposes,  this  province  is 
divided  into  two  comarcas — Natal  and  Assa.  Its  provincial 
assembly,  composed  of  20  members,  holds  its  sittings  at  Natal. 
Besides  Natal  it  includes  the  towns  of  Acari,  Appodi,  Estre- 
moz,  Ooaninha,  Porto-Alegre,  Santa- Anna  do-Mato,  Sao- 
Goncalo,  SSo-Jose-de-Mipibu,  S3o-Jose-dos-Angicos,  Toiros, 
&c.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  river  Potengi,  which  the 
first  explorers  improperly  named  Rio-Grande.  Pop.  110,000. 

RIOGRANDE  -Do-Sui,,  or  -IX>-SAO-PEDRO,  a  tn.  Brazil, 
prov.  S2o- Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  agreeably  situated  on  a  pen 
insula  between  the  Bay  of  Mangueira  and  the  S.  extremity  >.f 
the  Lake  of  Patos ;  lat.  32°  7'  S. ;  Ion.  52°  8'  W.  (it.)  Its  houses 
are  almost  all  of  earth,  and  its  streets  are  unpavcd.  It  contains 
a  parish  and  two  other  churches,  a  townhouse  with  prison, 
a  Latin  and  two  primary  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  from  the  sea  \V.  to  Uruguay,  and 
from  Lake  Patos  to  Castilhos-Grandes.  Its  port,  which  is 
well  sheltered,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  15  ft.,  enables  it  to 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  dried  beef,  tallow,  flax,  horns, 


&c. ;  and  particularly  hides,  of  which  the  quantities  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  in  1848-51,  were  as  follows:— 

IMPORTS  into  GBKAT  BUIIAIX,  o/  UIO-GRANKE  SALTED  HIDKS. 


Imported  into 

1848. 

1840. 

]f)50. 

188). 

Liverpool  
Lou,  Inn  
Out  ports  

111,500 
109,700 
20,000 

93,800 

119,800 
1  1  1,700 

41,000 
95  'JOO 
68,000 

62,200 
69,300 
125,000 

Total  

241,200 

328,400 

201,900 

256,iOO 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town  is 
the  want  of  good  water,  which  is  only  obtained  by  digging 
very  deep  wells,  or  bringing  it  from  a  distance  of  4  m.  Pop. 
dist.,  12,000. 

RIO-NEQKO,  several  rivers,  S.  America.     See  NEGRO. 

RIO-PARDO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do -Rio-Grande, 
r.  bank  river  of  same  name,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Jaculii, 
80  in.  W.  Porto-Alegre.  It  contains  several  churches,  a 
Latin  and  two  primary  schools,  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice; 
and  has  a  harbour  fit  only  to  admit  coasters,  which  generally 
load  with  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  dried  beef,  and  other  kinds 

of  produce. The  DISTRICT  is  fertile,  and  the  soil  appears 

to  be  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of  flax.  It  has  suf 
fered  much  by  civil  dissensions.  Pop.  (dist.),  10,445. 

RIO-PuETO,  two  places,  Brazil: — 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  and 
380  m.  W.N.W.  Bahia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Preto  with 
the  Grande,  an  affluent  of  the  S2o- Francisco.  It  has  a  church 
and  a  school.— 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  r.  bank 
Preto,  one  of  the  earliest  affluents  of  the  Ara9uahi,  35  m. 
N.E.  Diamantina  ;  with  a  church.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
produce,  it  raises  a  great  quantity  of  cotton.  Pop.  2000. 

RIO-SECO  (MESINA  DK),  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and 
20  m.  N.W.  Valladolid,  in  a  magnificent  plain,  beside  the 
river  of  same  name.  It  was  formerly  of  much  importance, 
having  been  a  kind  of  emporium  in  the  14th  century,  but  its 
industry  and  commerce  have  greatly  declined.  It  has  several 
churches,  and  a  suppressed  Franciscan  convent,  converted  now 
into  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  leather,  serges,  and  linens, 
dye-works,  and  lime  and  brick  kilns.  The  Spaniards,  50,000 
strong,  under  Blake  and  Cuesta,  were  defeated  here  in  1808, 
by  Bessieres,  with  12,000  French,  and  lost  6000  killed  and 
wounded,  the  loss  of  the  French  being  under  500.  Rio-Seco 
was  mercilessly  sacked  by  the  conquerors.  Pop.  3777. 

RIO-TiNTo  (LAS-MINAS-DE),  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  36  m.  N.E.  Huelva,  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
basin,  surrounded  by  pine-clad  hills.  It  consists  of  good 
modern  houses,  and  of  paved  and  well-cleaned  streets  ;  con 
tains  a  parish  and  an  auxiliary  church,  a  primary  school,  and 
a  mining  directory ;  and  has  in  its  vicinity  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper,  which  have  been  worked  with  success  from 
a  very  early  period ;  and  extensive  smelting  establishments, 
and  malleable  iron- works.  Pop.  937. 

RIO-VERMELHO,  two  places,  Brazil: — 1,  A  vil.  and 
par.,  isl.  and  prov.  Santa-Catharina ;  with  a  church.  The  in 
habitants  grow  sugar-cane  and  flax.  Pop.  1200. — 2,  A  vil. 
and  par.,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  on  the  Barreiro,  near  its  junc 
tion  with  the  Vermelho,  110  m.  E.N.E.  Serro.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  number  of  earthen  houses  encircling  the  church  ; 
grows  tobacco  and  coffee ;  and  provisions  for  the  supply  of 
Diamantina.  Pop.  4000. 

RIUBAMBA  (NUEVO),  a  tn.  Ecuador,  80  m.  N.E. 
Guayaquil,  and  11  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Old  Riobamba,  which 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797.  Pop.  20,000, 
chiefly  Indians. 

KIOGOliDO.a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 4m.  N.E. 
Malaga ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  school,  church,  and  two 
hermitages.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2466. 

KIOJA,  an  anc.  dist.  Spain,  included  in  the  modern  provs. 
of  Soria,  Burgos,  and  Alava.  It  was  divided  into  High  and 
Low  Rioja,  the  former  extending  from  Belorado  to  Logroiio, 
and  the  latter  from  Logroiio  to  All'aro  and  Cervera-del-Rio- 
Alhama ;  the  chain  of  hills  which  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Ebro  and  Douro  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two.  This 
district  is  about  70  m.  to  80  in.  in  length,  and  30  m.  to  35  m. 
in  breadth,  and  its  soil  is  fertile,  but  most  slovenly  cultivated. 
Pop.  25,000. 

RIOJA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  8  m. 
from  Ahneria;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  pri- 
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mary  school,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill.  Galena  is  found  near 
it.  Pop.  1069. 

RIOJA  (LA),  an  inland  prov.,  and  its  cap.  La  Plata ;  lat. 
28°  to  31°  S.;  Ion.  66°  30'  W.  to  the  Chilian  Andes;  bounded, 
N.  by  prov.  Catamarca,  E.  Cordova,  and  S.  San  Juan.  It  is 
intersected  N.  to  S.  by  the  parallel  ranges  of  the  Famatina 
Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Velasco.  The  Vermejo  and  the 
Jackal  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the 
N.  part  of  this  province  ;  towards  the  W.  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  at  a  particular  season,  in  hunt 
ing  the  vicunas  in  the  Andes;  great  quantities  of  cattle  are 
reared  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Llanos  in  the  S. ;  but  the 
fame  of  the  province  arises  chiefly  from  the  veins  of  sil 
ver-ore  in  the  Famatina  Mountains,  which  are  said  to  be 
superior  in  richness  to  those  of  Potosi.  Besides  liioja,  the 
capital,  the  other  principal  towns  are  Chilecito,  Guandacol, 

and  Colorados.  Pop.  about  20,000 The  capital,  KIOJA, 

is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  Velasco  ;  lat.  29°  S. ; 
Ion.  67°  50'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1591.  Pop.  about  3500. 

RIOLOBOS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  about 
40  m.  from  Caceres,  near  the  Alagon;  with  a  church,  pri 
mary  school,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricul 
tural  produce.  Pop.  1095. 

RIOLS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Herault,  3  in.  N.E.  St.  Pom, 
in  a  valley,  watered  by  the  Jaur.  It  is  well  built,  and  lias 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Pop.  2121. 

RIOM  [anc.  liicomagum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Puy-de- 
Dome,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Ambone,  10  in.  N.  Cler- 
mont.  It  is  encircled  by  well-planted  boulevards;  has  spa 
cious  streets,  and  houses,  which,  though  of  a  somewhat 
gloomy  appearance,  from  the  dark  lava  of  which  they  are 
built,  are  generally  good,  and  occasionally  handsome.  The  only 
buildings  deserving  of  particular  notice  are  the  courthouse, 
prefecture,  several  hospitals,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  ducal 
castle,  of  which  there  is  still  a  chapel  in  good  preservation. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  linen,  and  there  are  several 
distilleries  and  tanneries.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  wine,  hemp, 
fruit,  and  oil.  Riom  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and 
commerce,  and  possesses  a  communal  college,  and  has  four 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  9588. 

RIOMAGG1OKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Genoa,  prov.  Levante,  5  m.  W.  Spezzia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
in  a  ravine,  on  the  sides  of  an  impetuous  torrent.  It  has 
an  ancient  Gothic  church,  a  still  more  ancient  sanctuary,  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine, 
which  is  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2704. 

RIOMFALVA,a  market  tn.  Austria,  Transylvania,  about 
10m.  from  Medias  ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  trade  in 
wine.  Pop.  1142. 

RIONERO,  two  tns.  Naples:— 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  Sannio, 
9  m.  N.N.W.  Isernia,  on  a  hill;  with  a  church  and  chapel. 
Pop.  1320. — 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Basilicata,  5  m.  S.  Melfi,  partly 
in  a  valley  and  partly  on  two  hills  ;  with  three  churches,  and  a 
Capuchin  convent.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  wooden  snuff- 
boxes.  Pop.  10,000. 

RIOU,  a  small  isl.  France,  off  dep.  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
7  m.  S.  by  W.  Marseilles  ;  lat.  43°  10'  N. ;  and  Ion.  5°  23'  E. 
It  is  of  some  importance  as  standing  in  the  fair  way  for  that 
harbour  in  coming  from  the  S.E. 

RIOUW,  Indian  Archipelago.     See  Rmo. 

RIPA,  several  places,  Naples  : — \,(~£ottoni),  A  tn.,  prov. 
Sannio,  9  m.  S.S.W.  Larino,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill ;  with 
three  churches.  Pop.  2500.— 2,  (-Candida),  A  tn.,  prov.  Basi- 
licata,  6  m.  S.E.  Melfi,  on  a  height;  with  four  churches,  a 
monastery,  and  a  nunnery.  St.  Donatus  was  born  here. 
Pop.  3000.— 3,  (di  Chieti),  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  E. 
Chieti,  on  a  hill,  r.  bank  Alento.  It  contains  four  churches 
and  a  monastery.  Pop.  2700. 

R1PALIMOSANI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  7  m.  N. 
Carnpobasso,  in  a  valley,  with  three  churches,  12  chapels, 
and  a  convent.  Pop.  3325. 

RIPARBELLA,  or  RJPALBF.LLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tus 
cany,  38  m.  from  Pisa,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  above  the  Rialdo; 
with  a  church,  a  school,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a 
trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1253. 

RIPATRANSONE,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  11  m.  S.S.E. 
Fermo  ;  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  2000. 

RIPE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1120  ac.     Pop.  383. 

RIPEN,  a  tn.  Denmark.     See  KIBE, 


R1PENYE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Marma- 
ros,  on  the  Nagyag,  56  m.  from  Szigeth.  It  has  a  Greek 
church.  Pop.  2226. 

RIPLE  Y,  two  places,  England:— 1,  A  market  tn.  and  par., 
co.  York  (W.  Riding),  18J  m.  N.  Leeds,  and  a  station  on  the 
Leeds  and  Thirsk  railway.  It  is  neat  and  well  built;  has  a 
spacious  cruciform  church,  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  a  free 
school.  At  Kipley  Castle  Oliver  Cromwell  passed  the  night 
succeeding  the  memorable  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Area  of 
par.,  6836  ac.  Pop.  1286.— 2,  A  vil.  and  chapelry,  co.  Derby, 
4  in.  S.  by  W.  Alfreton.  It  is  an  improving  place,  lighted 
with  gas ;  and  has  a  neat  modern  chapel  of  ease,  places  of  wor 
ship  for  Wesleyans  and  Unitarians,  a  national  school,  manu 
factures  of  candlewick  and  stay-laces,  and  extensive  collieries. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  at  the  Butterley  iron 
works.  Pop.  3071. 

RIPOLL,  atn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  31  m.  W.N.W. 
Gerona,  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ter  and  Fraser. 
It  contained  a  fine  Benedictine  church  and  monastery,  which, 
as  well  as  the  town  itself,  were  almost  destroyed  during  the 
last  civil  war.  It  is  only  recovering  gradually  from  its  dis 
asters  ;  but  so  much  of  it  as  has  been  rebuilt  is  in  a  very  im 
proved  form,  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  will  make 
Kipoll  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  province.  It  was 
once  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  Pop.  939. 

RIPOLLET,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  8  m.  from 
Barcelona,  1.  bank  river  of  same  name.  It  has  a  church,  a 
school,  manufactures  of  cotton  twist  and  copperware,  several 
paper  and  flour  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  the  above  articles  of 
manufacture,  and  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1231. 

RIPON,  a  city,  parl.  and  mun.  bor.  and  par.  England,  co. 
York  (W.  Riding),  1.  bank  Ure,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  12  arches,  22  in.  N.N.W.  York,  on  the  Leeds 
and  Thirsk  Railway.  It  has  four  principal,  irregular,  but  well- 
kept  streets,  rising  from  all  sides  towards  the  spacious  market 
place,  which  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  with  a  handsome 
obelisk  in  the  centre.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  market-place  stands 
the  townhall,  an  elegant  structure,  comprising  a  handsome 
suite  of  assembly-rooms,  with  other  accommodations.  The 
cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  England.  It  is  a 
large  cruciform  structure,  with  two  square  towers,  each  1 10  ft. 
high;  length,  E.  to  W.,  266  ft.;  length  of  transept,  132  ft. 
It  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  monuments.  Trinity 
church  is  also  a  very  handsome  building,  cruciform,  and  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  There  are  chapels  for  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents,  and  R.  Catho 
lics;  a  grammar,  two  national,  and  several  other  schools;  a 
dispensary,  and  literary  institution.  Inhabitants  chiefly  en 
gaged  in  agriculture.  Ilipon  sends  two  members  to  Parlia 
ment.  Area  of  par.,  55,786  ac.  Pop.  par.,  15,103;  bor.,  6080. 

RIPPINGALE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2740  ac.     P.  661. 

RIPPLE,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1 134  ac.     Pop.  223. 

RIPPLE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Worcester,  4  m. 
N.  by  W.  Tewkesbury;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  chapel  of 
ease,  several  almshouses,  and  limestone  quarries.  Area  of 
par.,  4140  ac.  Pop.  1097. 

R1PPOLDSAU,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  in  the 
Schapbachthal,  31  m.  E.S.E.  Strasburg.  It  possesses  chaly 
beate  springs,  with  a  complete  bathing  establishment,  which 
is  much  frequented.  Above  540,000  bottles  of  water  are 
annually  exported.  Pop.  818. 

KIPPOiNDEN.avil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York,  on 
the  road  from  Manchester  to  Rochdale,  and  on  the  Rybourne, 
here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges,  6  m.  S.W.  Halifax.  It  has 
a  chapel  of  the  Tuscan  order,  with  a  tower,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  several  sandstone  quarries.  Pop.  7417. 

RIPTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Huntingdon:—!,  (Abbot's); 
3956  ac.  Pop.  377.— 2,  (King's);  1210  ac.  Pop.  259. 

RISANO,  a  tn.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  and  10  in.  N. 
Cattaro,  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  inclosed  by  finely-wooded 
hills.  It  has  a  church,  a  monastery,  a  castle  seated  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  overhanging  the  town,  and  a  harbour,  at 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  1000. 

RISBOROUGH  (MONK'S),  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  3220  ac. 
Pop.  1064. 

RISBOROUGH  (PRINCE'S),  a  market  tn.  nnd  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Bucks.  The  town,  7  m.  S.  Aylesbury,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and  on  the  North  Western  railway,  has 
an  ancient  church,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Wes- 
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leyans,  a  national  school,  and  several  small  charities.     On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Chilterns  is  a  great  cross,  cut  in  the  chalk, 
which  is  supposed  to  commemorate  a  victory  of  Edward  the 
Elder  over  the  Danes.     Area  of  par.,  4710  ac.     Pop.  2317. 
RISBY,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  28'01  ac.     Pop.  431. 
RISCA,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  1877  ac.     Pop.  2044. 
RISDORF,  or  RUZKINOCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  4  m. 
from  Kasmark.     It  is  an  ancient  place,  formerly  of  much 
more  importance  than  at  present ;  and  has  a  Protestant  and  a 
K.  Catholic  parish  church ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  an 
active  trade,  particularly  in  timber.     Pop.  984. 

RISE,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding)  ;  2012  ac.     P.  197. 
BISEHOLME,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1370  ac.     P.  102. 
RISELEY,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  2980  ac.     Pop.  949. 
RISHANGLES,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  718  ac.     Pop.  279. 
RISHWORTH,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York, 
7  m.  S.W.  Halifax,  with  Baptist  and  Independent  chapels,  a 
large, and  richly-endowed  free    grammar-school,  and  some 
Druid  ical  remains.     Pop.  1510. 

RISING  (CASTLE),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
on  a  stream  of  same  name,  about  2  in.  from  the  Wash,  and 
4  m.  N.E.  Lynn.  It  was  once  a  borough  and  market  town, 
and  a.  considerable  seaport,  but  lost  its  trade  by  the  silting  up 
of  ita  harbour;  and,  having  dwindled  into  comparative  insig 
nificance,  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act.  It  has  still 
an  ancient  church,  with  fine  specimens  of  the  Norman  style, 
particularly  on  its  W.  front;  an  hospital,  of  early  date,  pro 
viding  accommodation  for  12  poorfemales;  a  national  school, 
and  interesting  remains  of  a  celebrated  Norman  castle,  in 
which  the  queen  of  Edward  II.  was  confined  from  1330  to  her 
death  in  1358.  The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  the  shell  of  the 
keep,  a  square  tower  with  walls  9  ft.  thick,  and  some  orna 
mented,  though  greatly  dilapidated,  doorways  and  windows. 
Area  of  par.,  2096  ac.  Pop.  392 

RISING-SUN,  a  vil.  U.  States,  Indiana,  pleasantly  situ 
ated  on  an  elevated  bank  above  the  Ohio,  87  m.  S.E.  Indiano- 
polis ;  with  six  churches,  county  buildings,  an  academy,  two 
newspapers,  a  tannery,  and  several  cotton  and  woollen  fac 
tories. 

RISSINGTON,  three  pars.  Eng.  Gloucester:—!,  (Great)  ; 
2420  ac.  Pop.  493.— 2,  (Little);  1300  ac.  Pop.  279.— 
3,  (Wick};  1140  ac.  Pop.  219. 

RISTON  (Loxo),  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  3490  ac. 
Pop.  400. 

RITTANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Coni, 
near  Borgo-San-Dalmazzo,  in  a  mountainous  district,  with  a 
church,  a  public  school,  an  oratory,  and  a  charitable  endow 
ment.  Pop.  1020. 

RITTBERG,  or  TORMAK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Temes,  8  m.  from  Zsebely ;  with  a  Protestant  church. 
Pop.  1242. 

RITTE  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  about  8  m.  from  Leuton.iis.chl,  with  a  church. 
Pop.  16(35. 

BITZEBUTTEL,  a  free  town,  Germany,  belonging  to 
Hamburg,  cap.  bail.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  69  m.  N.W. 
Hamburg.  It  contains  a  church  of  recent  erection,  a  prison, 

and  a  castle  surrounded  with  deep  ditches. The  BAILIWICK, 

area,  16  geo.  sq.  m.,  includes  the  seaport  of  Cuxhaven,  and 
is  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Hanover.     Pop.  1745. 

R1UDECANAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  16m. 
from  Tarragona ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school, 
and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1190. 

RIUDECOLS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  18  m. 
N.W.  Tarragona;  with  an  ancient  castle,  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  primary  school;  a  distillery,  and  several  oil  and  flour 
uiills.  Pop.  1289. 

RIUDEV1TTLES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
about  24  m.  from  Barcelona,  in  a  valley  traversed  by  a  small 
stream.  It  has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school, 
hospital  ;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  twist  and  brown  paper. 
Pop.  1311. 

RIUDOMS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  11  m.  W. 
Tarragona,  in  a  vine-covered  plain.  It  had  good  streets  and 
a  handsome  square,  a  townhouse,  prison,  primary  school,  a 
ruinous  convent,  a  church,  and  an  hospital;  flour  and  oil  mills, 
brandy-distilleries,  and  a  cooperage.  Pop.  3147. 

RIVA,  or  KEIF,  a  tn.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  and  9  m. 
W.S.W.  Koveredo,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Guarda, 


among  orange-groves  and  olive-yards,  hemmed  in  by  preci 
pices,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  ;  very  poorly  built, 
with  narrow,  dirty,  and  dilapidated  streets.  It  has  two 
castles,  a  handsome  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  Minorite 
hospitium  ;  manufactures  of  paper  and  articles  in  iron,  parti 
cularly  Jews'  harps,  of  which  nearly  a  million  are  annually 
made.  The  harbour  is  the  largest  on  the  lake,  and  greatly 
favours  its  trade,  which  is  considerable ;  Kiva  being  the  entre 
pot  for  the  traffic  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  fishing 
in  the  lake  is  actively  carried  on.  Pop.  2000. 

RIVA,  or  RIVA  m  CHIERI,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  llm.  E.S.E.  Turin.  It  presents  a  pleasing  appearance, 
having  well-built  houses,  a  public  square,  and  spacious  streets. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  a 
ccmmunal  school,  a  charitable  endowment,  and  two  castles, 
one  of  them  very  ancient ;  and  the  other  a  handsome  modern 
structure,  with  fine  gardens.  Pop.  2697. 

RIVADABIA,  or  RIBADAVIA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Galicia, 
:>rov.  and  16  m.  S.W.  Orense,  in  a  defile  of  Mount  Santo 
Domingo,  near  r.  bank  Abia,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
;hree  arches.  It  contains  four  churches,  a  townhouse, 
prison,  and  primary  school  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  little 
rade.  Pop.  1315. 

RIVADEO,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and  37  m. 
N.E.  Lugo,  in  a  beautiful  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eo,  and 
E.  boundary  of  Galicia;  lat.  43°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  7°  W.  It  has 
two  squares,  ill-paved,  very  narrow  and  dark  streets,  a  town- 
ouse,  several  elementary  schools,  and  one  for  mathematics 
and  navigation  ;  a  theatre,  an  harmonic  society,  a  church,  two 
convents,  seven  hermitages,  and  a  pretty  alameda,  besides  a 
castle  with  two  towers ;  two  flour-mills,  and  some  coasting 
:rade.  Rivadeo  was  taken  and  sacked  in  1385  by  the  Eng- 
ish  under  Sir  Thomas  Percy.  Pop.  2638. 

RIVALTA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  15  m.  S.S.  W. 
Alessandria,  r.  bank  Bormida.  It  is  a  small  but  handsome 
place,  consisting  of  well-built  houses  and  spacious  well-formed 
streets ;  and  has  a  court  of  justice,  two  churches,  and  a  school. 
Pop.  1885. 

RIVALTA  [Latin,  Ripalta},a,  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy 
and  10m.  S.W.  Piacenza,  1.  bank  Trebbia ;  with  an  old  castle, 
now  partly  converted  into  a  country  seat ;  a  primary  school, 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Pop.  2638. 

RIVANAZZANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  and  near  Voghera ;  with  a  church  and  an 
hospital.  Pop.  2062. 

RIVARA  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
22  m.  N.N.W.  Turin,  in  a  mountainous  district  between  the 
Oreo  and  the  Mallone.  It  consists  of  a  few  small  squares  and 
narrow  streets  ;  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  parish  church,  and  a 
large  old  castle  or  fortress.  Pop.  1624. 

RIVAROLO,  two  places,  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan  :— 
1,  (-Fuori),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  18  m.  W.S.W.  Mantua, 
near  the  Dugale  Delmona.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  surrounded 
by  very  thick  walls,  and  entered  by  four  gates ;  has  a  hand 
some  square  surrounded  by  four  porticoes  ;  and  two  churches. 
Pop.  3474. — 2,  (-del-lie,  or  -Dentro),  A  vil.  and  par.,  prov. 
and  about  5  m.  from  Cremona ;  with  a  church  and  two  ora 
tories.  Pop.  2500. 

RIVAROLO,  two  tns.  Sardinian  States:—!,  Div.  and 
3  m.  N.N.W.  Genoa,  in  a  beautiful  district  near  1.  bank  Pole- 
cevra.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  parish  church,  a  finely- 
situated  Franciscan  convent,  and  two  handsome  palaces.  Pop. 
5684. — 2,  Div.  and  17  m.  N.  by  E.  Turin,  on  a  height  above 
r.  bank  Oreo,  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  with  four  gates. 
It  is  well  built ;  has  several  handsome  squares,  and  very  clean 
streets,  a  court  of  justice,  two  churches,  two  nunneries,  and  a 
college.  Pop.  6032. 

RIVE  DE  GIEK,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire,  on  the  railroad 
from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal 
of  Givors,  and  on  the  Gier,  25  m.  E.S.E.  Montbrison.  It  is 
almost  wholly  of  modern  construction,  having  nearly  doubled 
its  population  within  the  last  30  years ;  and  owes  its  prosperity 
to  the  coal-field  which  surrounds  it,  the  most  valuable  pos 
sessed  by  France.  Lyons,  and  many  other  important  towns, 
depend  upon  it  for  their  supplies.  It  does  not  possess  any 
edifices  of  particular  interest.  The  old  Roman  bridge  across 
the  river  has  been  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  five 
new  bridges,  three  of  stone  and  two  of  wood ;  the  old  church, 
also,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  second  church  added ;  and  tho 
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whole  town  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  The 
most  important  manufacture  is  that  of  glass,  which  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent  in  numerous  glass-works,  where,  in  addi 
tion  to  bottles,  of  which  above  6,000,000  are  annually  made, 
and  window-glass,  much  fine  crystal  and  stained  fancy  glass 
are  produced.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  ribbons,  thread, 
steel,  files,  and  tools  of  various  descriptions ;  and  extensive 
spinning  and  other  mills ;  foundries,  machine,  engine,  and 
other  iron-works.  Pop.  11,694. 

RIVE1RA,  a  small  seaport,  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and 
67  m.  S.S.W.  Coruiia,  at  the  S.  skirt  of  the  hill  Barbanza, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Bay  of  Arosa  and  the  sea.  It  has  an 
endowed  school  for  both  sexes,  a  church,  and  in  the  vicinity 
a  hermitage.  The  fishing  and  curing  of  sardines  was  a 
flourishing  branch  of  industry  formerly,  but  it  has  now  be 
come  unimportant.  P.  including  several  small  hamlets,  2292. 

RIVELLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  4  in.  S.  Lago- 
negro,  on  a  hill,  1.  bank  Trecchina ;  with  two  churches  and  a 
monastery.  Pop.  5140. 

RIVENHALL,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3589  ac.     Pop.  728. 

RIVER,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1181  ac.     Pop.  487. 

RIVERGARO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  11  m. 
S.S.W.  Piacenza,  in  a  dell  between  hills,  andr.  bank  Trebbia. 
It  has  a  beautiful  modern  church,  a  primary  school,  a  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  silk  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important 
fairs  in  the  duchy.  Petroleum  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  3807. 

R1VERHEAD,  a  vil.  U.  States,  New  York,  on  Long 
Island,  77  m.  E.  New  York  city,  at  the  head  of  the  naviga 
tion  on  Peconic  Bay.  It  contains  a  county-hall,  a  Con 
gregational,  and  a  New  Jerusalem  church,  an  academy ;  and 
grist  and  saw  mills.  Wood  is  extensively  exported  to  New 
York.  Pop.  about  2000. 

RIVES ALTES  [anc.  Combusta],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Pyrenees-Orientales,  5  m.  N.  Perpignan,  on  the  Agly,  in  the 
centre  of  a  plain,  encircled  by  sloping  vineyards.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  early  surrounded  by  walls 
and  round  towers,  of  which  only  vestiges  now  remain.  The 
sweet  wine,  which  bears  its  name,  is  considered  the  best  in 
France.  Its  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  of  which  there  are 
several  distilleries;  flour,  and  wool.  Pop.  3702. 

R1VISONDOLI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II., 
S.E.  Sulmona,  on  a  hill.  It  has  six  churches.  Pop.  1300. 

E1VOLI,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  and 
14  m.  N.  W.  Verona,  near  r.  bank  Adige,  in  an  elliptical  basin, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river,  and  surrounded  on  all  other 
sides  by  mountains.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  and  gave 
the  title  of  Duke  to  Bonaparte's  general,  Massena,  for  his  ser 
vices  in  the  victory  which  the  French  gained  here  over  the 
Austrians  in  1797. 

R1VOLI,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  8  m.  W.  Turin, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  fine  villas  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Turin; 
is  well  built,  having  several  handsome  streets,  and  a  large 
square.  It  has  a  royal  castle,  a  court  of  justice,  two  parish 
churches,  several  suppressed  convents,  a  superior  and  other 
schools,  and  an  hospital ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
ribbons,  and  maccaroni.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  town  com 
mences  a  magnificent  planted  avenue,  which  is  continued  with 
out  interruption  to  the  capital.  Pop.  5195. 

RiVOLTA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Lodi, 
near  1.  bank  Adda,  16  in.  E.  Milan  ;  with  two  churches,  an 
infirmary,  hospital,  and  two  other  charitable  endowments. 
Pop.  3582. 

RIVOLTELLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, prov.  and 
19  m.  E.  Brescia,  S.  shore,  Lake  Guarda ;  with  two  churches, 
a  sanctuary,  three  oratories,  and  numerous  Roman  antiqui 
ties.  Pop.  1467. 

RIXENSART,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  the  Lasne,  15  m.  S.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  tan 
nery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  agricultural  pro 
duce.  Pop.  1346. 

RIXI1EIM,  or  REXEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut-Ilhin, 
14  m.  N.E.  Altkirch.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
stained  paper.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Pop.  2984. 

ROA  [anc.  fiamla],  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  48 m. 
S.S.W.  Burgos,  on  the  Douro.  It  is  surrounded  with  ruinous 
walls,  and  has  a  large  and  three  small  squares,  three  churches, 


one  of  which  has  an  elegant  facade  ;  a  townhouse,  a  large  and 
handsome  prison,  a  small  hospital,  a  paseo,  a  chair  for  Latin, 
an  elementary  school  for  boys,  and  three  for  girls.  Outside 
the  town  are  several  hermitages.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation.  Pop.  2230. 

ROAD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  928  ac.     Pop.  790. 
ROADE,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  1600  ac.     Pop.  695. 
ROAG  (Locn),  an  arm  of  the  sea,  Scotland,  which  pene 
trates  the  W.  coast  of  isl.  Lewis,  running  S.E.  through  the 
centre  of  the  parish  of  Uig  for  about  12m.,  breadth,  about 
8  m.  It  receives  the  streams  Grimsta  and  Cean  Loch,  in  both 
of  which  salmon  are  caught;  and  has  valuable  fisheries  of 
codling,  oysters,  and  lobsters,  particularly  the  last,  of  which 
about  1 00,000  are  annually  sent  to  London. 

ROANNE  [anc.  Itodumna],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire, 
connected  by  railroad  with  St.  Etienne  and  Lyons,  on  the 
canal  of  Digoin,  1.  bank  Loire,  which  is  here  navigable,  and 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  29  m.  N.  Montbrison.  It  ij 
well  built,  having  houses  which  are  generally  handsome,  and 
wide,  spacious  streets ;  possesses  a  fine  quay,  communal  col 
lege,  with  a  physical  cabinet ;  public  library,  theatre,  and 
hospital ;  a  court  of  first  resort,  and  a  consulting  chamber  of 
manufactures ;  considerable  manufactures  of  muslin  and  calico, 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods ;  glue,  oil,  delft  and  common 
earthenware;  dye-works,  tanneries,  building-yards  for  barges; 
flax  and  cotton  mills ;  and  carries  on  an  important  trade, 
partly  general  and  partly  transit,  as  an  entrepot  for  the  coal 
of  the  Loire  coal-field,  and  the  merchandise  of  Lyons,  the  S. 
departments,  and  the  Levant.  Pop.  11,870. 

ROANOKE,  a  river,  U.  States,  Virginia,  and  N.  Caro 
lina.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Staunton  and 
Dan,  flows  chiefly  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  300  m., 
falls  into  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  navigable  75  m.  to  the 
great  Falls  of  Halifax  for  vessels  of  45  tons,  and  by  a  canal 
round  the  falls  the  navigation  has  been  opened  for  barges  to 
the  junction  of  the  Staunton  and  Dan,  both  of  which  are  navi 
gable  some  distance  for  boats  of  5  tons. 

ROAPOA,  TKEVENNEN,  HOUAPOOU,  or  ADAM'S  ISLAND, 
an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Marquesas  Archipelago,  in  the  N. 
group ;  lat.  9°  20'  S. ;  Ion.  140"  6'  W.  (R.)  It  extends  nearly 
N.  and  S.,  8  m.  long,  by  4  m.  broad ;  and  is  rocky,  elevated, 
bold,  and  surmounted  by  basaltic  needles  of  a  singular  aspect; 
particularly  at  its  S.E.  extremity  is  a  table  mountain,  topped 
on  each  side  by  a  lofty  spire.  It  is  covered  with  a  luxu 
riant  vegetation,  and  the  hills  are  lightly  timbered  with 
the  casuarina  and  other  trees.  At  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
island  there  is  a  bay  of  pleasant  appearance,  in  which  good 
anchorage  is  obtained.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  houses, 
surrounded  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  natives  of  Koapoa  arc 
said  to  be  more  sociable  than  any  in  the  Archipelago. 

ROARING  WATER  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  S.W. 
coast,  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  between  Brow  Head  and  Cape  Clear, 
stretching  9  m.  inland,  and  studded  with  islands. 

ROA1S1O,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  and  22  m.  N.N.W.  Vercelli ;  with  several  churches, 
and  a  courthouse.  Pop.  2547. 

ROATAN,  or  RUATAN,  an  isl.  Central  America,  Bay  of 
Honduras,  35  m.  from  the  coast;  greatest  length,  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W.,  about  27  m. ;  breadth,  about  10  m.  Its  coast  is 
rendered  dangerous  by  reefs,  but  it  has  some  good  roadsteads 
on  the  S.,  and  another  on  the  E.  called  Port-Royal,  which, 
though  difficult  of  access  from  the  narrowness  of  its  entrance, 
is  capacious,  and  has  ample  depth  of  water  within.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  owing  to  the  warm  nature  of  the  climate  the  vege 
tation  is  very  luxuriant.  The  cocoa-tree  is  abundant,  and 
figs  and  vines  are  found  growing  spontaneously.  Pop.  4000. 

ROATH,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan  ;  3500  ac.     Pop.  312. 

ROBBEN  ISLAND,  a  small  isl.,  S.  Africa,  off  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  at  the  entrance  of  False  Bay  ;  lat.  33°  48'  12"  S. ; 
Ion.  18°  22'  45"  E.  (R.) 

ROBBIATE,  or  KOBIATO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Como,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Orobio  ;  with  a  church. 
Wine  and  fruit  are  produced  within  the  district.  Pop.  1012. 

ROBBIO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  12  in.  S.  No 
vara  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  two  churches,  three  oratories, 
and  a  small  hospital.  Pop.  3350. 

ROBE,  a  river,  Ireland,  co.  Mayo.  It  falls  into  Lough 
Mask,  after  a  W.S.W.  course  of  about  25  m.,  3  m.  N.W.  Bal- 
linrobe. 
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ROBECCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  8  in.  N.  Cremona,  r.  bank  Ollio ;  with  a  church 
laid  chapel.  Pop.  1560. 

R(  )BEE\,  par.  Irel.  Mayo ;  10,240  ac.     Pop.  2522. 

ROBEL,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  Wendisch, 
on  a  creek  in  the  W.  of  Lake  Miiritz,  34  m.  S.S.E.  Gustrow. 
It  is  walled;  has  three  gates,  two  churches;  a  brewery,  dis 
tillery,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  3210. 

ROBELLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales 
sandria,  prov.  Asti ;  with  a  church,  a  communal  school,  and 
u  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1262. 

R(  (BERTON,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh ;  13  m.  by  5  m.  P.  670. 

ROBERTON  fWisTOH  AND),  par.  Scot.  Lanark.  P.  839. 

ROBERTSTOWN.par.  Irel.  Limerick;  5685 ac.  P.  1743. 

ROBESTON  (WEST),  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1100  ac. 
Pop.  140. 

ROBIAC,  a  vil.  France,  dep  Gard,  12  m.  N.  Alais. 
Coal  is  worked,  and  there  are  blast-furnaces  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  1515. 

ROBILANTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  9  m.  S.S.W.  Coni.  in  an  alpine  district,  1.  bank  Verme- 
nagna.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  public  school,  and  a 
charitable  endowment.  Pop.  2278. 

ROBIN  HOOD'S  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea, 
E.  coast,  England,  co.  York  (N.  Riding),  5m.  S.S.E.  Whitby. 

ROBLA  (LA),  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  13  m.  N.  W.  Leon  ; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  school,  and  manufactures  of  linen. 
Pop.  1395. 

ROBLEDA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  Salamanca,  16  m. 
S.  Ciudad-Rodrigo.  It  is  poorly  built;  has  a  church,  court 
house,  primary  school,  prison;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
cheese.  Pop.  1388. 

ROBLEDO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and 
35  in.  from  Albacete ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary 
school,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  1025. 

ROBLEDO-Di-CHAVELA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  21  m.  W.  Madrid,  in  a  little  valley,  near  the  Cofio.  It 
has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  several 
floor-mills,  and  a  trade  in  vegetables,  charcoal,  and  wood. 
Pop.  1075. 

ROBOROUGII,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3114  ac.     Pop.  518. 

ROBURENTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  Mondovi,  at  the  bottom  of  an  alpine  valley,  tra 
versed  by  the  Roburentello.  It  was  once  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  now  in  ruins  ;  and  has  a  fine  palace,  and  two 
churches.  Pop.  1667. 

ROCAS,  an  isl.  Atlantic  Ocean,  125  m.  N.E.  Cape  St. 
Roque,  Brazil ;  lat.  3°  55'  S. ;  Ion.  33°  44'  W.  (u.) 

ROCCA, numerous tns.  Italy, particularly: — 1,  (-Albeyna, 
or  lioccalleyna),  A  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  25  m.  E.Grossuto, 
S.  side  of  Mount  Labro,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Armancione 
with  the  Albegna.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  ruinous 
castle,  and  three  schools.  Pop.  3503.— 2,  (-Casale),  A  tn. 
Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  N.N.W.  Sulmona,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Morrone.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  con 
tains  a  church  and  three  chapels.  Pop.  1650. — 3,  (-Contrada), 
A  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  5  m.  S.W.  Ancona;  with 
several  churches  and  convents.  Pop.  2400. — 4,  (d'  Arazzo), 
A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18  m.  W.  Alessandria,  on  a 
hill  above  the  Tanaro.  It  has  a  square,  a  court  of  justice, 
a  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  1703.— 5,  (dell'  Aspro),  A  tn. 
Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  dist.  S.  Campagna;  on  a  hill. 
It  has  two  churches,  and  two  convents.  Pop.  3200. — 
G,  (d'  Ecandro),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  26  m.  S.S.E. 
Sora;  on  a  barren  mountain,  1.  bank  Garigliano.  It  is  de 
fended  by  a  castle,  and  contains  three  churches  and  an  hospital. 
Pop.  1320.— 7,  (-de'Baldi),  A  vil.  and  com.. Sardinian  States, 
div.  Coni,  prov.  and  4  m.  N.W.  Mondovi.  It  consists  of 
two  distinct  part.s,  separated  by  the  Pesio,  the  one  properly 
called  Rocca  de'  Baldi,  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  the 
other,  called  Crava,  on  a  flat.  Each  has  a  separate  parish 
church.  There  is  also  a  charitable  endowment,  and  two 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  2290. — 8,  (-di  Corio),  A  vil.  and  com. 
Sardinian  States,  div.  and  22  m.  N.N.W.  Turin,  in  the  valley, 
and  near  the  source  of  the  Mollone;  with  a  church.  Pop.  2692. 
— 9,  (-di  Mezzo],  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  dist. 
and  13  m.  S.E.  Aquila,  in  a  plain;  with  a  collegiate  church, 
and  a  small  hospital.  Pop.  1100. — 10,  (-di  Papa),  A  tn. 


Papal  States,  S.E.  Rome,  picturesquely  perched  on  the  crest 
of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  edge  of  the  most  ancient  crater  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  2455  ft.  above  sea- level.  It  is  a  long  straggling 
place,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Arx  Albana, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  to  which  the  Gauls  were  repulsed  in  their 
attack  on  Rome.  It  was  once  defended  by  a  citadel,  the  re 
mains  of  which  are  still  visible;  and,  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Colonna  family,  and 
repeatedly  besieged  and  captured.  Pop. 2 100. — 11,  (-Gloriosa), 
A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  S.E.  U  Vallo,  on  Mount 
Bulgaria;  with  a  monastery. — 12,  (-Grimaldu),  A  vil.  and 
com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  9  in.  E.S.E.  Acqui, 
on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Orba.  It  has  four  churches,  one 
of  them  handsome,  a  courthouse,  and  a  charitable  endowment. 
Pop.  2140. — 13,  (-G-ugliclma),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro, 
dist.  and  13  m.  N.N.E.  Gaeta,  on  a  hill.  It  contains  six 
churches,  one  of  them  collegiate,  a  Carmelite  convent,  with 
a  magnificent  church,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1680. — 14,  (-Im- 
psriale),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Citra,  dist.  and  29  m. 
N.E.  Castrovillari,  on  a  height  near  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  defended  by  an  old  castle,  and  has  a  church,  seven  chapels, 
and  a  convent.  Pop.  2150. — 15,  (-Monfaia},  A  tn.  Naples, 
prov.  Lavoro,  E.N.E.  Gaeta.  It  stands  grouped  on  several 
small  but  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  hills,  and  contains 
seven  churches  and  two  convents.  Pop.  3320. — 16,  (-Man- 
dolfi),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,dist.  and  1 1  m.  S.E.  Isernia. 
Pop.  3400. — 17,  (-Monlcpiano),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo- 
Citra,  S.S.W.  Chieti,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  r.  bank 
Alento;  with  two  churches,  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1500. — 
18,  (-Amorica),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruz/.o  Citra,  S.S.W. 
Chieti,  on  a  large  mass  of  rocks;  with  five  churches.  Pop. 
1000.— 19,  (-Nova),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  E.N.E. 
Lagoncgro,  on  a  mountain.  Pop.  1780. — 20,  (-I'iemonte),  A 
tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  N.N.W.  Salerno,  on  the 
Sarno.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  forming  three  separate  parishes,  each 
with  a  parish  church  and  a  convent.  Pop.  3000. — 21,  (-liasa), 
A  tn.  Naples,  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  S.E.  Sulmona;  with  five 
churches :  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  dye-work. 
Pop.  1200.— 22,  (-Romano),  A  tn.  Naples,  Lavoro,  N.N.W. 
Caserta,  on  a  mountain;  witli  five  churches.  Pop.  1000. — 
23,  (-San-Casciano),  A  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  37  m.  N.E. 
Florence,  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ridazzo,  with 
tlie  Montone.  It  has  a  court  of  primary  resort ;  a  handsome 
church,  a  convent,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  2852. — 24,  (-San- 
Felice),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  N.  San  Angelo 
de'  Lombard!,  on  a  mountain  near  Lake  Ansanto,  from  the 
surface  of  which  a  disagreeable  odour  is  exhaled.  Pop.  2250. 
— 25,  (-San-Giovanni),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra, 
E.  Lanciano,  on  a  hill  near  the  Adriatic ;  with  four  churches. 
Pop.  1400. — 26,  (-Secca),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro.  11  in. 
S.  Sora.  It  consists  of  three  parts — Valle,  on  the  W.,  con 
taining  two  churches,  a  Franciscan  convent;  a  diocesan  semi 
nary,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Aquino  usually  resides ;  Castello, 
on  the  E.,  containing  a  fort,  and  four  churches,  one  of  them 
collegiate;  Caprile,  on  the  S.E.,  containing  two  churches, 
and  growing  in  its  vicinity  the  medicinal  herbs  from  which 
the  powder  known  by  the  name  of  Rocca-Secca  is  made.  The 
celebrated  schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  born  here.  Pop. 
2300. — 27,  (-Sparvera),  A  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  near  the  Stura,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  a  single 
arch.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  portions 
still  remain,  and  has  a  church,  and  an  old  castle  in  ruins. 
Pop.  1059.— 28,  (-Strada),  A  tn.  Tuscany,  17  in.  N.N.E. 
Grosseto,  on  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills  above  theGretano,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Ombrone.  It  is  walled;  has  two  gates,  a 
court  of  justice,  two  churches,  a  castle,  a  school;  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  1686. 

ROCCABIANCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and 
16m.  N.N.W.  Parma,  near  r.  bank  I'o  ;  with  a  church,  and 
a  primary  school ;  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and 
bilk.  Pop.  5390. 

ROCCABIGLIERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  22  m.  N.  Nice ;  with  a  church,  a  convent,  an  endowed 
school,  an  hospital,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop. 
1862. 

ROCCABRUNA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  10  m.  W.N.W.  Coni,  on  a  mountain  slope;  with  two 
churches,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2613. 
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ROCCAFORTE,  two  places,  Sardinian  States:—!,  A  vil. 
and  com.,  div.  Coni,  prov.  and  5  m.  S.S.W.  Mondovi,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  valley  inclosed  by  steep  hills,  covered  with  j 
chestnut-trees,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lurisia  with  the  Ellero. 
It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  only  vestiges  re 
main,  but  has  still  its  castle,  in  excellent  preservation ;  two 
churches,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  2981. — 2,  A  vil. 
and  com.,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and  near  Novi.  It  owes  its 
name  to  a  strong  castle,  extensive  ruins  of  which  still  remain ; 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church.  Pop.  1296. 

ROCCAVERANO,  a  vil.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessan 
dria,  prov.  and  10  m.  S.W.  Acqui,  near  the  Bormida;  with  a 
court  of  justice,  a  church,  and  two  oratories.  Pop.  1790. 

ROCCAV1ONE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  7  m. 
S.W.  Coni;  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Vermenagna  with 
the  Gesso.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  several  churches,  an  ora 
tory,  and  two  public  schools.  Pop.  2236. 

ROCCELLA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  36  m.  S.W.  Messina, 
between  N.  foot  of  Mount  Etna  and  Neptunian  Mountains. 
Pop.  2550. 

ROCCHETTA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra, 
18  m.  N.E.  San  Angelo  de'  Lombard!,  on  a  hill;  with  a 
handsome  church  and  three  chapels.  Pop.  4000. 

ROCCHETTA-DEL  TANAUO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Alessandria,  prov.  Asti,  near  1.  bank  Tanaro.  It 
has  two  streets  and  two  squares  ;  two  churches,  two  castles, 
one  of  them  in  ruins,  and  the  other  converted  into  a  private 
mansion.  Pop.  3023. 

ROCCHETTA-LiGURE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
22  m.  N.N.E.  Genoa,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Borbera, 
at  the  confluence  of  this  stream  and  the  Sisola.  It  is  entered 
by  two  gates ;  has  a  court  of  justice,  and  an  old  castle,  to 
which  it  owes  its  name;  a  church  and  a  palace.  Pop.  1215. 

ROCELLA  (LA),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I., 
11  m.  N.E.  Gerace,  on  a  height  near  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea; 
with  two  churches.  Pop.  3400. 

ROCESTER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Churnet  and  Dove,  and  on  the  Uttoxeter 
canal,  4  m.  N.  by  E.  Uttoxeter;  with  an  ancient  church, 
Baptist  and  Methodist  chapels,  a  national  school ;  and  a  large 
factory,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  for  a  cotton-mill,  but 
now  used  for  doubling  lace-thread.  Area  of  par.,  2105  ac. 
Pop.  1 185. 

ROCH,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke ;  4603  ac.     Pop.  763. 

ROCII  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  coin.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Savoy,  prov.  Faucigny,  near  Sallanches.  It  was  anciently 
defended  by  several  towers,  of  which  some  still  remain;  and 
has  a  trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1670. 

ROCHDALE,  a  market  tn.  and  parl.  bor.  England, 
Lancashire,  10m.  N.N.E.  Manchester,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Roch.  here  crossed  by  five  bridges;  on  the  Rochdale  canal, 
the  Calder  and  Hebble  navigation,  and  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  railway.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  narrow  and  inconvenient  streets,  but  great  im 
provements  have  recently  been  made.  Several  of  the  old 
streets,  more  especially  the  principal  thoroughfares,  have  been 
widened  out,  and  various  modern  streets  present  a  handsome 
appearance.  Almost  all  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  well 
lighted  with  gas,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  obtained 
from  four  reservoirs  in  the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  but  a  few  of  the  best  are  built  of  stone  obtained 
from  quarries  in  the  vicinity ;  the  usual  covering  of  the  roofs 
is  stone,  not  slate.  The  places  of  worship  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment,  within  the  parish,  are  about  16,  but  of 
these  only  four  are  within  the  borough,  and  the  only  one 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  original  parish  church, 
finely  situated  on  a  lofty  height,  and  approached  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  by  a  flight  of  122  steps ;  it  is  a  spacious 
and  venerable  structure  of  the  12th  century,  partly  in  the  late 
Norman  and  partly  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  several  windows  of  rich  tracery,  and  some 
very  ancient  monuments.  Of  the  numerous  Dissenting 
chapels,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Association  Methodists, 
Primitive  Methodists,  Huntingdon  Methodists,  Presbyterians, 
Friends,  R.  Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  have  one  each;  Bap 
tists,  and  Independents,  two  each.  The  other  more  important 
buildings  and  establishments  are  the  townhall,  a  large  public 
hall  used  for  concerts,  grammar,  national,  British,  infant,  and 
other  schools. 


The  staple  manufactures  are  woollen  goods,  chiefly  baize, 
flannels,  blankets,  kerseys  ;  and  cotton  goods,  chiefly  calicoes. 
There  are  also  various  cotton-mills,  at  which  warps  and  yarn 
are  spun.  The  only  other  manufactures  of  importance,  are 
hats,  which  employ  a  large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes ; 
and  iron,  which  employ  several  foundries;  machine-shops,  &c. 
In  the  vicinity  are  freestone  quarries,  for  building  and  pave 
ment,  iron  mines,  and  extensive  collieries.  The  weekly 
markets,  two  in  number,  are  well  frequented,  more  especially 
the  one  on  Monday  for  woollen  goods  and  grain  ;  and  there 
are  three  annual  fairs,  besides  a  fair  every  fortnight  for  cattle. 
Rochdale  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had  a  Ro 
man  station  in  its  vicinity,  but  its  history  presents  no  event 
of  interest.  Its  woollen  manufacture  appears  to  have  been  in 
troduced  by  the  Flemings  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
having  continued  to  flourish,  is  mentioned  as  famous  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  first  constituted  a  borough  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  sends  a  member  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  Pop.  parl.  bor.,  29.  J95. 

ROCHE,  par.  Irel.  Louth ;  3305  ae.     Pop.  1018. 

ROCHE,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  6440  ac.     Pop.  1836. 

ROCHE  (LA),  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  Savoy,  prov.  Fau- 
cigny,  dist.  and  5.  m.  W.S.W.  Bonneville,  1.  bank  Arve, 
overlooking  a  fertile  plain.  It  has  several  small  squares,  one 
of  them  planted  with  old  lime-trees  ;  an  ancient  church,  with 
a  lofty  steeple;  two  other  churches,  an  hospital,  and  hand 
some  townhouse ;  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  and  silk  hats ; 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3140. 

ROCHE-CHALAis,  a  tn.  France,  dcp.  Dordogne,  32  m. 
W.S.W.  Perigueux;  with  manufactures  of  leather  and  potato- 
flour.  Pop.  1035. 

ROCHE-E\-BitEML,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cote-d'Or,  40  m. 
N.W.  Dijon.  Pop.  2499. 

ROCH  ECHO  U  ART  [tinc.Eupes  Cavardi],  atn.  Franco, 
dep.  Vienne,  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  eminence,  washed  by  the 
Grenne,  20  m.  W.  Limoges.  It  has  a  court  of  first  resort, 
a  picturesquely-situated  castle,  partly  in  a  dilapidated  state  ; 
and  manufactures  of  vinegar  and  glass  ;  brick  and  tile  works  ; 
and  a  trade  in  linen  and  thread.  Pop.  1693. 

ROCHEFORT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  26m. 
S.S.E.  Namur,  on  the  Homme,  among  rocks,  on  the  road 
from  Namur  to  St.  Hubert.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Ardennes.  It  consists  of  poorly- 
built  houses,  and  irregular  and  ill-paved  streets ;  and  has  a 
church,  three  chapels,  a  courthouse,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle; 
quarries  of  marble,  lead-mines ;  and  a  trade  in  wood,  bark, 
cattle,  and  wool.  Pop.  1098. 

ROCHEFORT,  or  ROCIIEFOKT-SUU-MER  [anc.  Rupifor- 
tium],  a  tn.  and  port,  France,  dep.  Charente  -  Interieure, 
r.  bank  Charente,  about  9  m.  above  its  mouth,  20  m.  S.  La 
Rochelle.  It  stands  partly  on  a  height,  and  partly  on  a  low, 
swampy  flat,  and  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  which  are  planted, 
and  afford  a  fine  shady  promenade.  The  houses  are  somewhat 
low,  but  are  in  general  neatly  built;  and  the  streets,  which 
are  wide  and  well-paved,  are  regularly  formed,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  three  principal  streets  are 
planted  with  a  double  row  of  Italian  poplars  and  acacias,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  place  d'armes,  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  square,  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  and  lined  on 
each  side  with  a  double  row  of  elms.  Rochefort  owes  much 
of  its  importance  to  its  admirable  position,  which  has  made  it 
the  third  among  the  naval  arsenals  of  France.  The  river, 
at  the  quay,  is  deep  enough  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  being 
20  ft.  at  ebb-tide,  and  40  ft.  at  the  highest  spring-tides  ;  at  its 
mouth  five  forts  protect  the  entrance,  and  outside  is  a  spacious 
roadstead,  protected  by  the  islands  of  Rhe,  Oleron,  and  Aix. 
The  only  edifice  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  is  the  116- 
pital-dc-la-Marine,  outside  the  town,  on  an  eminence,  ap 
proached  through  a  fine  avenue ;  it  consists  of  seven  isolated 
buildings,  containing  1200  beds,  distributed  in  large  and  lofty 
halls,  and  having  attached  an  excellent  anatomical  theatre, 
museum,  and  botanical  garden.  The  arsenals  and  dock-yards 
are  on  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent  scale  ;  and  the  resi 
dence  of  the  naval  commandant  is  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
which  serves  for  a  public  promenade.  A  good  many  large 
vessels  are  built  here  ;  and  there  are  extensive  vinegar-works, 
and  sugar-refineries.  The  trade  is  corn,  colonial  produce, 
salt,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  Rochefort  possesses  courts  of  first 
!  resort  and  commerce ;  a  communal  college,  a  second  class 
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school  of  hydrography,  a  society  of  science  and  art,  and  a 
medical  school.  Bonaparte,  after  fiia  final  defeat,  retired  to 
Rochefort,  with  the  view  of  escaping  to  America,  but,  despair 
ing  of  being  able  to  elude  the  cruisers'  on  the  coast,  surrendered 
to  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  Bdleroplion.  Pop.  15,941 . 

ROCHEFORT-suK-LoiitE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Maine-et- 
Loire,  11  m.  S.S.W.  Angers,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  1.  bank 
Louet.  Pop.  1039. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD  (T,\)  [ane.  Rupes  Fucaldi],  a  tn. 
France,  dcp.  Charente,  on  the  Tardouere,  here  crossed  by  an 
ancient  bridge,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  old 
castle  of  Rochefoucauld,  14  m.  N.E.  Angouleme.  It  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  castle  already  mentioned,  which  overhangs 
it,  and  is  a  huge  pile,  flanked  by  round  towers,  with  conical 
tops.  It  possesses  a  fine  park  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
a  number  of  natural  caverns,  in  which  many  Protestants  are 
said  to  heave  found  a  refuge  from  persecution.  The  manufac 
tures  consist  of  linen,  drugget,  ribbons,  and  leather ;  and  the 
trade  is  in  thread,  timber,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2660. 

ROCHELLE  (LA),  [anc.  Santonum  Portus,  or  Rupettd], 
a  tn.  and  seaport,  France,  cap.  dep.  Charente-Infe'rieure,  ad 
vantageously  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
which  serves  it  for  roadstead,  and  in  front  of  which  are  the 


4.  HoW  il»  Ville 
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Prefecturo. 

8.  Arwnul. 

9.  Military  Hospitl 


i.sles  of  Rho  and  Oleron,  95  m.  N.  by  W.  IJordeaux ;  lat 
46°  9'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  1°  9'  15"  W.  (R.)  It  is  walled,  and  other 
wise  fortified,  <so  as  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  is  generally  well  built.  Many  of  the  houses  have  porticoes, 
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which,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  height,  produce  a  good 
effect,  and  the  streets  are  straight,  spacious,  and  well  cleaned. 
The  ramparts  are  planted,  and  form  an  excellent  promenade. 


The  finest  streets  are  those  of  Dauphine,  Puits  Doux,  Chau- 
dellerie,  Palais,  and  Grosse  Horloge,  which,  following  each 
other    in    succession,    traverse    the    town   from    N.    to    S., 
and  form  a  splendid  avenue.     The  principal  square,  called 
Place  du  Chateau,  is  both  large  and  handsome.     The  objects 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Porte  de  1'Horloge,  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  adorned  with  trophies,  and  surmounted  by 
aspire;  the  hotel  de  ville,  of  no  great  architectural  merit, 
but  of  some   historical   interest;   the   cathedral,   exchange, 
public  library,  palais  de,  justice,  baths,  and  arsenal.      The 
manufactures  consist  of  stoneware  and  glass,  and  there  are 
sugar-refineries,  cotton-mills,  and  extensive  building-yards. 
The  harbour  admits  vessels  of  from  400  tons  to  500  tons,  and 
is  commodious  and  safe,  consisting  of  an  outer  tidal  basin  and 
.an  inner  wet  dock,  protected  by  a  pier,  lined  by  a  handsome 
planted  quay,  and  encircled  on  all  sides  by  the  buildings  of 
the  town.     The  trade  carried  on  at  it  is  of  importance,  and  is 
chiefly  in  brandy,  wine,  wood,  iron,  salt,  colonial  produce, 
cheese,  butter,  and  oil.      La  Rochelle  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  pos 
sesses  a  mint,  a  communal  college,  third-class  school  of  navi 
gation,   agricultural   society,   and   academy  of  belles-lettres, 
science,  and  art.     Though  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
its  history  does  not  pos 
sess  much  interest  till 
the  period  of  the  Re 
formation,  when  it  re 
peatedly    signalized 
itself  in  the  cause  of  Pro 
testantism,    and    stood 
two  memorable  sieges, 
one  in   1572,  when  its 
valiant  defence  was  suc 
cessful  in  resisting  nine 
grand  and  more  than  20 
minor  assaults,  and  the 
other  in  1627-28,when, 
after  14  months,  famine 
forced  it  to  surrender. 
Its   fortifications   were 
then      destroyed,     but 
were  afterwards  rebuilt 
in  an  improved  form  by 
Vauban.     Pop.  14,136. 
ROCHESTER 
[Roman,  Durolrivae],  a 
city  and  port  of  entry, 
England,  co.  Kent,  29  m.   S.E.  London,  partly  on  1.  bank, 
but  chiefly  on  r.  bank  Medway,  and  on  the  North  Kent  rail 
way.     It  consists  of  Rochester  proper,  and  of  Chatham  and 
Urompton,  which  may  be  considered  its  E.  suburbs,  and  Strood 
and   Frindsbury,  which   may 
be  considered  its  N.  suburbs. 
With  the  two  last,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
it  communicates  by  a  bridge. 
AsChatham,  including  Bromp- 
ton,    and    Strood,    including 
Frindsbury,     form     separate 
articles,  the  present  article  is 
confined  to  Rochester  proper. 
It  occupies  an  angle  formed 
by  the  Medway,  which,  bend 
ing  round  first  in  a  N.E.,  and 
then  suddenly  in  a  S.E.  direc 
tion,  incloses  it  on  three  sides. 
When    approached    from   the 
bridge,  the  broad  expanse  of 
the   river,    its   ancient   castle 
crowning  an  abrupt  eminence, 
the  numerous  martello  towers 
along  the  shores,  and  the  works 
connected  with  the  Chatham 
lines  of  fortification,  give  it  a 
very  striking  appearance.     It 
consists  principally  of  one  spa 
cious  street,  which,  commencing  at  the  bridge,  traverses  it  in  a 
S.S.E.  direction  towards  Chatham,  and  of  a  number  of  minor 
streets;  and  though  by  no  means  regularly  built,  contains  a 
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great  number  of  respectable  houses  of  stone,  interspersed  with 
several  of  brick  or  timber.  The  objects  of  most  interest  are 
the  cathedral,  founded  in  604,  but  completed  at  various 
periods,  and  presenting  a  mixture  of  styles,  among  which  the 
enriched  Norman  of  its  W.  front  is  very  beautiful,  while  the 
spacious  crypt  forms  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  early  Eng 
lish  style;  the  remains  of  the  castle,  inclosing  a  quadrangular 
area  nearly  300  ft.  square,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  the  great 
tower,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  70  ft.  broad  at  the 
base,  and  104  ft.  high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  per 
fect  specimens  of  Norman  military  architecture  now  existing; 
the  royal  free  grammar-school,  forming  part  of  the  establish 
ment  of  the  cathedral,  and  several  other  endowed  schools ; 
the  townhall,  a  handsome  brick  building,  with  a  Doric  colon 
nade  of  duplicated  pillars;  the  dockhouse,  a  neat  building 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  guildhall,  the  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  &c.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  two  parish 
churches,  both  surmounted  by  square  towers,  and  possessed 
of  ancient  stone  fonts ;  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Wes- 
leyans,  Friends,  Independents,  and  thiitarians.  There  are  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence,  except  shipbuilding,  which 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  and  the  trade,  carried  on  mostly 
by  small  coasters,  consists  chiefly  of  coals  and  oysters;  the 
former  imported,  and  the  latter  obtained  from  a  productive 
oyster- fishery  belonging  to  the  corporation.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  adjoining  naval  establish 
ments.  Besides  two  weekly  markets,  one  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  the  other  for  corn,  there  are  monthly  cattle- 
markets,  and  two  unimportant  annual  fairs.  The  borough  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18  councillors,  and 
has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  Pop.  14,938. 

ROCHESTER,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Genesee,  7  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  Lake  On 
tario,  on  the  Erie  canal,  which  here  crosses  the  river  by  a 
splendid  aqueduct,  and  on  a  trunk  line,  forming  part  of  a  | 
chain  of  railways  from  Boston  and  New  York  to  Buffalo. 
The  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  though  not  very  regu 
lar,  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick  or  boulder  stones,  and 
contains  many  substantial  and  handsome  houses,  often  ren 
dered  more  attractive  by  gardens  or  shrubberies.  The  com 
munication  between  the  opposite  banks  is  kept  up  by  three 
bridges;  one  of  these  forms  the  continuation  of  Buffalo  Street, 
which  is  both  straight  and  spacious,  and  divides  the  town 
transversely  into  two  parts  by  running  nearly  through  its 
centre.  The  chief  public  buildings  and  institutions  are 
22  churches,  some  of  them  elegant  structures,  a  courthouse 
and  jail,  a  collegiate  institute,  a  university  founded  in  1850 
by  the  New  York  Baptist  Union  for  ministerial  education, 
with  a  theological  seminary  attached;  a  library,  and  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  two  female  seminaries,  an  atheramm, 
mechanics'  institute,  and  young  men's  association.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  Rochester  have  been  extremely  rapid, 
even  for  an  American  town,  and  are  owing  partly  to  its  cen 
tral  situation  giving  it  the  command  of  a  most  important 
transit  trade,  and  still  more  to  the  immense  water-power  fur 
nished  by  the  falls  of  the  Genesee,  which  here  makes  an 
entire  descent  of  268  ft.  by  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades. 
One  of  these,  called  the  Great  Cataract,  has  a  height  of  96  ft., 
and  from  it  the  adventurous  Sam  Patch  took  his  last  and  fatal 
leap.  The  power  furnished  by  the  falls  is  supposed  to  equal 
that  of  1920  steam-engines  of  20  horse-power,  and  is  chiefly 
employed  in  driving  flour-mills,  which  are  here  on  a  scale  of 
almost  unrivalled  magnitude.  It  is  also  used  more  partially  ; 
in  saw,  paper,  oil,  fulling,  and  cotton  mills,  and  is  more  | 
or  less  available  in  other  manufacturing  establishments,  as 
woollen  factories,  tanneries,  distilleries,  brewerii  s,  &c.  In 
1812,  two  log  huts  were  the  only  buildings  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  Rochester,  and  even  in  1820  its  population  did 
not  exceed  1502.  Pop.  (1840),  20,191 ;  (1850),  36,561. 

ROCHESTOWN,  two  pars.  Irel.:— 1,  Limerick;  11 65  ac. 
Pop.  171.— 2,  Tipperary ;  1063  ac.     Pop.  367. 

ROCHETTE  (LA),  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Savoy 
proper,  about   16   m.  S.E.  Chambery,  1.  bank  Gelon,  pic 
turesquely  situated  in  a  very  mountainous  district.     It  has 
a  church,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle;  manufactures  of 
leather,  iron-works  supplied   from   extensive   mines  in  the 
vicinity,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  mules.      Pop.  1253. 
ROCHFORD,  par.  Eng.  Worcester ;  1 379  ac.     P.  251 . 
VOL.  II. 


ROCHFORD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex. 
The  town,  on  the  small  river  Roche,  15  m.  S.E.  Chelmsford, 
has  chapels  for  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  a  union  work 
house,  and  several  schools  and  almshouses.  Rochford  Hall 
is  a  part  of  the  ancient  mansion  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  formerly  resided.  Area  of  par.,  1855  ac. 
Pop.  1704. 

ROCHLITZ,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  30  m.  S.E.  Leip 
zig,  1.  bank  Mulde,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  consists  of 
a  high  and  low  town,  contains  two  churches  and  a  castle, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  fustians, 
calicoes,  carpets,  earthenware,  needles,  and  playing-cards ; 
several  bleachfields  and  spinning-mills.  Pop.  4104. 

ROCHLITZ  (UNTER  and  NIEDEU),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  N.  Bidschow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hiittenwasser  with 
the  Great  Iser.  It  contains  a  handsome  church ;  and  has  manu 
factures  of  lawn  and  cambric,  linen  and  cotton  goods ;  two 
bleachfields,  and  two  mills.  A  good  deal  of  flax  is  both  grown 
and  spun  in  the  district.  Pop.  2067. 

ROOIANA,  a  vil.   Spain.  Andalusia,  prov.  and   about 
20  m.  from  Huelva,  1.  bank  Tinto ;  with  a  church,  prison, 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.     Pop.  1955. 
ROCK,  par.  Eng.  Worcester  ;  7754  ac.     Pop.  1935. 
ROCK,  a  river,  U.  States,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  rises 
in  Wisconsin,  about  lat.  44°  N.,  50  m.  W.  Lake  Michigan ;  flows 
S.S.W.,  receives  several  tributaries,  enters  Illinois,  and  falls 
into  the  Mississippi  3  m.  below  Rock  Island;  lat.  41°  30'  N.; 
Ion.  90°  40'  W.     At  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  has  several 

rapids,  which  injure  the  navigation  at  low- water. ROCK 

ISLAND  lies  at  the  foot  of  Rock  River  rapids.  It  is  3|  m. 
long,  3|  m.  broad,  and  its  sides  are  of  perpendicular  rock, 
20  ft.  above  the  highest  floods.  Fort  Armstrong  is  situated 
on  its  lower  extremity. 

ROCKBEARE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2375  ac.     Pop.  477. 
ROCKBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  3798  ac.     P.  515. 
ROCKCLIFFE,par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  6572  ac.  P. 941. 
ROCKENHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  1.  bank 
Alsenz;  30m.  S.S.W.  Mentz.     It  contains  a  Protestant  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  and  has  a  mineral  spring,  a  trade  in  cattle, 
and  three  mills.     Pop.  1783. 

ROCKFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  1993  ac.  P.  291. 
ROCKFORD,  a  vil.  U.  States,  Illinois,  at  the  rapids  of 
Rock  River,  and  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  railways, 
170  m.  N.  by  E.  Springfield;  with  a  courthouse,  jail,  &c., 
and  immense  water-power  derived  from  the  rapids.  It  is 
visited  by  steam-boats.  Pop.  2093. 

ROCKHAMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1206  ac. 
Pop.  235. 

ROCKINGHAM,  a  par.  and  small  market  tn.  England, 
co.  and  20  m.  N.E.  Northampton,  in  the  midst  of  Rocking- 
ham  Forest;  area,  890  ac.  Pop.  261. 

ROCKINGHAM  BAY,  a  spacious  and  beautiful  harbour, 
N.E.  coast,  Australia;  lat.  18°  10'  S. 

ROCKLAND,  three  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk :— 1,  (All  Saints 
and  St.  Andrew] ;  1671  ac.  Pop.  490.— 2,  (St.  Mary);  1360  ac. 
Pop.  484.— 3,  (St.  Peter) ;  1010  ac.  Pop.  447. 

ROCKLAND,  a  small  seaport  tn.,  U.  States,  Maine,  W. 
shore,  Penobscot  Bay,  about  33  m.  S.E.  Augusta.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  from  which  there  is  regular  steam-boat 
communication  with  Boston  and  Bangor ;  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  lime,  obtained  from  inexhaustible  quarries  in  the 
vicinity,  and  well  known  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  U.  States  for 
its  superior  quality.  The  quantity  annually  shipped  is  esti 
mated  at  about  100,000,000  casks.  Pop.  (township),  5052. 
ROCKTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York, 
91  m.  W.N.W.  Albany,  beautifully  situated  among  romantic 
scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  Erie  canal,  and 
on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railways.  It  has  five  churches, 
an  academy,  a  bank,  a  woollen  and  other  manufactories,  flour, 
plaster,  and  paper  mills.  Pop.  (township),  4855. 

ROCKY,  or  LOTTIN,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  off  N.  coast,  Papua ; 
lat.  5°  20'  S. ;  Ion.  147°  36'  E.  It  presents  an  immense  cone 
of  from  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.  in  height,  with  a  large  hollow  on 
its  N.E.  side,  indicating  the  situation  of  an  ancient  crater.  It 
is  covered  with  verdure,  and  has  a  belt  of  low  land  along  the 
shore,  which  appears  to  be  inhabited. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensive  mountain  chain, 
N.  America,  which,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  great  chain 
which  stretches  northward  through  Mexico,  New  Mexico, 
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and  Utah,  under  the  successive  names  of  Sierra  Madre,  Mim- 
bre,  Grulles,  and  Verde,  commences  with  the  termination  of 
the  last  about  42°  N.,  and  continues,  it  is  understood,  with 
out  interruption,  till  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean,  W.  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  river.  Near  its  commencement,  in 
lat.  43°  1(X  N.,  and  Ion.  110°  13'  W.,  it  presents  a  summit 
13,568ft.  in' height,  to  which  the  name  of  Fremont's  Peak 
has  been  given;  and  though  it  suffers  a  very  considerable 
depression  in  lat.  46°  and  48°  N.,  again  attains  a  still  higher 
elevation  than  before,  more  especially  between  lat.  52°  and 
53°  N.,  where  Mount  Hosker  has  a  height  of  15,700  ft.,  and 
Mount  Brown,  a  height  of  15,900  ft.  Between  these,  how 
ever,  there  is  a  depression  called  the  Athabasca  Portage, 
which  has  a  height  of  only  7300  ft.,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  the  traders  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  as  the  principal 
pass  into  the  basin  of  the  Colombia.  Farther  S.,  between 
lat.  49°  and  50°  N.,  there  is  a  still  more  practicable  pass  at 
about  7000  ft.  Both  these  passes,  placed  near  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  peaks  towering  several 
thousand  feet  above  them,  exhibit  scenery  of  the  most  mag 
nificent  description,  and  are  in  some  respects  among  the  most 
remarkable  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  To  the  N.  of 
53°  N.,  the  chain  begins  to  lower  rapidly,  and  at  55°  N.  does  not 
exceed  4000  ft.  Ul  timately,  the  average  height  does  not  exceed 
2000  ft.  Beyond  53°  N.,  the  Rocky  Mountains  cease  to  have  the 
character  of  a  continuous  chain,  and  consist  rather  of  a  series 
of  isolated  groups  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable 
depressions.  The  E.  slope,  which  is  at  first  very  precipitous, 
terminates  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  very  extensive  and  ele 
vated  plateau  ;  the  W.  slope,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  plain, 
forms  a  series  of  narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  separated  by 
ridges  of  comparatively  moderate  height,  till  at  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  W.,  another  mountain  chain  begins  to  rise, 
forming  part  of  a  range  which  stretches  continuously  along 
the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California,  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  has 
received  the  names  of  the  N.  American,  Sea  or  Maritime  Alps, 
including  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  coast  range  of  Upper  Cali 
fornia,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Oregon,  &c.  This  range 
contains  numerous  magnificent  displays  of  volcanic  agency, 
and  has  even  several  active  volcanoes,  but  the  Kooky  Moun 
tains  furnish  comparatively  few  specimens  of  volcanic  pro 
ducts,  and  consist  chiefly  of  metamorphic  masses  of  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist.  They  are  also,  in  general,  scantily 
provided  with  vegetation,  but  occasionally  magnificent  forests 
occur,  and  in  several  of  the  less  elevated  districts  towards 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  chain,  the  mica  schist  and  gneiss  are 
covered  with  many  species  of  Artemisia,  especially  a  Tridentata, 
asters,  and  cactuses.  The  waters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
belong  to  three  basins.  The  most  extensive  is  that  of  the  N., 
which  receives  its  supplies  chiefly  by  the  Mackenzie,  which 
flows  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  by  the  Saskatchawan,  and 
many  other  streams  which  flow  E.  to  Hudson's  Bay ;  the 
second  great  basin  is  the  Atlantic,  which  receives  its  supplies 
partly  through  the  N.  American  lakes,  and  partly  by  the  Mis 
sissippi  ;  the  third  basin  is  the  Pacific,  to  which  the  only  im 
portant  tributary  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  Colombia. 

KOCOUR,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Belgium,  prov.  and  2  m. 
N.N.W.  Liege.  It  is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  in  its 
plains,  in  1740,  when  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  de 
feated  the  allies,  under  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine.  Pop.  520. 

ROCROI  [.-inc.  Kupes  Re(jid\,nin.  France,  dep.  Ardennes, 
in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  walled  ;  flanked  with  bastions, 
and  otherwise  fortified ;  has  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  communal 
college,  and  agricultural  society ;  and  a  foundry,  at  which 
cannon-balls  and  other  projectiles  are  cast.  Rocroi  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  great  victory  which  the  French,  under 
Conde',  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  over  the  Spaniards. 
Pop.  1.164. 

ROCZE  (-NAGY),  a  mat  ket  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Gomor,  1 1  in. 
from  Rosenau,  on  the  Rewucza,  here  crossed  by  a.  bridge.  It 
has  a  church,  and  trade  in  linen  and  deals.  .  Pop.  1803. 

KODA,a  tn.  in  S.W.  Arabia,  prov.  Yemen,  5  m.  N.N.W. 
Sana.  It  is  kept  clean  and  neat,  being  the  residence  of  nearly 
all  the  merchants  of  Sana,  who  retire  to  their  country-houses 
there  after  the  business  of  the  day  is  over.  The  gardens  are 
very  fine,  and  the  vineyards  beautiful.  The  town  is  well 
watered  by  several  small  streams. 


RODA,  a  tn.  Germany,  Saxe-Altenburg,  in  a  somewhat 
wild  country,  among  wooded  mountains,  30  m.  W.S.W.  Al- 
tenburg  ;  with  three  churches,  a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  salt  and 
cattle.  Pop.  2357. 

RODA  (L.\),  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  24  m.  N.W. 
Albacete;  with  a  townhouse,  a  Franciscan  hospitium,  now 
converted  into  prisons ;  several  schools,  an  hospital  for 
lodging  the  wandering  poor,  a  public  oratory,  a  church,  and 
two  hermitages.  The  barracks  are  kept  in  an  old  nunnery. 
There  are  some  tile-kilns  ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  saffron 
is  raised,  and  some  sheep  and  wool  are  exported.  In  1084, 
the  king  of  Castile,  Alonzo,  was  here  defeated  by  the  Mos 
lems.  Pop.  5379. 

RODACH,  a  tn.  Saxe-Coburg,  on  a  stream  of  same  name, 
W.N.W.  Coburg;  with  two  churches,  and  schools,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1572. 

RODALUEN,  or  ROTHALBEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate, 
near  Pirmasens ;  with  a  church,  glass-works,  and  a  mill. 
Pop.  1509. 

RODANSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  1621  ac.    Pop.  353. 

RODBORNE-CuKNET,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2728  ac.   P.  600. 

RODBOROUGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Glouces 
ter,  1  m.  W.S.W.  Stroud,  on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  an  endowed  school ; 
and  six  mills,  at  which  woollen  cloth  is  manufactured.  Area 
of  par.,  1310  ac.  Pop.  2208. 

RODBY,  a  tn.  Denmark,  S.  shore,  isl.  Lalland,  on  a  bay 
of  the  shallow  Rb'dby  Fiord.  The  bay  is  so  completely  sanded 
up  that  there*  is  no  harbour  or  quay  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town ;  but  a  summer-haven,  of  the  5th  class,  admitting  ves 
sels  drawing  7  ft.,  is  situated  in  the  Kramuitze-Gab,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fiord,  and  about  5  m.  from  the  town,  and  enables 
it  to  carry  on  some  trade.  Pop.  1200. 

RODDEN,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  990  ac.     Pop.  268. 

RODDENAU,  a.  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  Oberhessen,  circle 
and  near  Frankenberg,  on  the  Eder ;  with  a  church,  and  three 
mills.  Pop.  1003. 

RODUINO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  Alba,  on  a  steep  hill ;  with  a  church,  and  an  elementary 
school.  Pop.  1106. 

RODELHEIM,  a  market  tn.  Hesse -Darmstadt,  Ober 
hessen,  on  the  Nidda,  11  m.  N.  Frankfurt.  It  has  two 
churches,  and  a  castle  ;  with  fine  gardens,  and  several  brew 
eries,  distilleries,  and  tobacco-factories.  In  the  environs  arc 
elegant  villas,  belonging  to  citizens  of  Frankfurt.  Pop.  1588. 

RODELSEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dist. 
Markstift,  near  Rudinghausen  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  manu 
factures  of  potash,  and  a  trade  in  excellent  wine.  Pop.  802. 

RODEN,  RIIODEN,  or  ROOM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov. 
Drenthe,  12  m.  N.W.  Assen ;  with  a  Calvinistic  church,  a 
school,  and  two  annual  flax-markets.  Pop.  (agricultural),  863. 

RODEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  S. 
Treves,  near  r.  bank  Saar ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  im 
portant  manufactures  of  ordinary  and  white  leather,  and  four 
mills.  Pop.  1609. 

RODENBERG,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  17  m. 
W.S.W.  Hanover;  with  a  church,  castle,  and  school ;  and 
manufactures  of  vinegar,  tobacco,  and  leather.  Pop.  1129. 

RODENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  Brescia,  dist.  and  3  m.  N.E.  Ospitaletto  ;  with  a  small 
but  very  ancient  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Char 
lemagne  in  774.  Pop.  1129. 

RODEN8LEBEN  (Guoss  AND  KLEIN),  a  vil.  Prussia, 
prov.  Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  circle  Wolmerstadt ;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1007. 

R()DEWALD,a  vil.  Hanover,  princip.  Kalenberg,  22  m. 
N.N.W.  Hanover  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1400. 

RODE/,  or  RIIODEZ  [anc.  fiuthcna],  a  tn.  France,  cap. 
dep.  Aveyron,  85  m.  N.W.  Montpelier.  It  stands  on  the 
crest  and  acclivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Aveyron 
flows ;  and,  from  its  lofty  position,  has  a  striking  appearance 
from  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached.  But  the  streets  are 
steup,  narrow,  winding,  and  h'lthy  ;  and  the  houses  are  mean, 
being  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  wood,  with  projecting 
fronts,  which  exclude  both  light  and  air,  and  give  the  whole 
town  a  gloomy,  unwholesome  look.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  with  a  remarkable  and  lofty  tower,  square  below  and 
octagonal  above ;  the  episcopal  palace,  the  prefecture,  in  the 
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centre  of  the  town  ;  the  college,  originally  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits;  the  public  library,  of  16,000  volumes;  the  townhouse, 
hospital,  and  old  monastery  of  the  Corrto.iiers.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  serge,  army  clothing,  woollen  covers,  wax  and 
tallow  candles,  playing-cards,  and  leather  ;  worsted-mills  and 
dye-works  ;  and  a  trade,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of 
manufacture,  in  cheese,  mules,  and  cattle,  Rodez  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce, 
and  possesses  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  college,  diocesan 
seminary,  agricultural  society,  cabinet  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy,  and  deaf  and  dumb  institute.  Pop.  (1852),  7958. 

RODHEIM,  two  places,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oberhessen: 
— 1,  (-an  der  Eieber),  A  vil.  circle  and  near  Giessen  ;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  827.— 2,  (-vor  der  ffiJie),  A  circle,  Friedberg ; 
with  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  1 380. 

RODI,  a  tn.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  31  in. 
N.E.  San  Severe,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gar- 
gano ;  with  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  Capuchin  monastery. 
Pop.  3460. 

ROD1EZMO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  N.W.  Leon,  near 
the  Bernesga ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1845. 

RODIGO,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  9  m.  N.W. 
Mantua ;  with  two  churches,  several  chapels ;  and  a  mill. 
Pop.  1500. 

ROBING,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate, 
1.  bank  Regen,  23  m.  N.E.  Kegensburg;  with  two  churches, 
and  a  townhouse ;  an  alum-work,  and  several  breweries. 
There  is  a  pearl-fishery  in  the  river ;  and  amber  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  1190. 

RODING,  a  river,  England,  co.  Essex,  rises  near  Dun- 
mow  ;  flows  tortuously  S.S.W.  between  Epping  and  Hainault 
Forests,  and  falls  into  the  Thames,  a  little  below  Barking. 
It  is  navigable  to  Ilford ;  total  course,  about  40  m. 

RODINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  1615  ac.     Pop.  494. 

RODMARTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  4010  ac.    P.  416. 

RODMELL,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  1924  ac.     Pop.  323. 

RODMEKSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1231  ac.     P.  328. 

RODNA,  a  vil.  Austria.     See  RADNA. 

RODNEY  (STOKE),  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2345 ac.  P.  315. 

RODONY,  or  DEUTSCH-RIDLINGSDORF,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
Thither  Danube,  co.  Eisenburg,  on  the  Pinkabach,  24  in. 
from  Giins  ;  with  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  1 173. 

RODOSTO,  orRoDOSJiG  [anc.  EisantJte],  atn.  Turkey  in 
Europe,  Roumelia,  sandjak  Gallipoli,  N.  shore,  Sea  of  Mar 
mora,  77  m.  W.  Constantinople.  It  is  surrounded  by  em 
battled  walls,  flanked  with  towers ;  is  well  built,  containing 
many  handsome  streets  ;  and  has  large  caravanserais,  public 
baths ;  and  an  important  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  other  com 
modities.  The  environs  are  covered  with  vineyards,  which 
produce  an  excellent  wine.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

RODRIGUE,  or  RODHIGUEZ,  an  isl.  Indian  Ocean, 
E.N.E.  Mauritius;  lat.  19°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  63°  50' E.  It  is, 
exclusive  of  its  coral-reefs,  about  12  m.  long,  E.  to  W. ;  and 
3  m.  to  6  m.  broad.  Its  appearance  is  striking.  A  central 
peak  of  granite  rises  from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  hills,  divided 
from  each  other  by  valleys,  running  N.  and  S.  The  island  is 
composed  of  granite,  with  beds  of  overlying  sandstone  and 
limestone.  The  subsoil  appears  generally  to  be  clay,  a  stiff, 
gravelly  earth,  with  a  fine  loam  on  the  surface,  and  is  very 
fertile.  Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  the  interior, 
but  on  the  coast  there  are  only  rivulets,  which  frequently  fail 
in  summer.  The  banana,  plantain,  custard-apple,  strawberry, 
and  raspberry;  sugar-cane,  cotton-plant,  several  kinds  of 
palm,  mountain-  cabbage,  and  cocoa-nut  are  found  wild.  Yams 
and  cassava,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi 
tants,  are  native  to  the  soil.  Tamarind  and  acacia  trees,  the 
latter  growing  to  a  considerable  size,  and  bearing  quantities 
of  gum,  are  plentiful ;  and  there  are  a  few  mango-trees  and 
tamarisks.  Centipedes  and  scorpions,  large  spiders,  grass 
hoppers,  and  locusts  are  found  ;  and  wild  cats,  rats,  and  mice, 
exist  all  over  the  island.  Guinea-fowl  in  large  flocks  abound 
everywhere.  A  great  variety  of  sea-birds  inhabit  the  cliffs. 
Poultry,  ducks,  and  geese  have  been  introduced,  and  succeed. 
The  natives  are  intensely  black  and  ugly,  and  are  extremely 
lazy.  Pop.  estimated  at  250. 

ROER,  a  river  of  Rhenish  Prussia  and  Holland.  It  rises 
in  the  Eiffel  Mountains,  20  m.  S.S.E.  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  flows 
N.  by  E.  past  Duren  to  Jiilich,  and  thence  N.W.  into  Dutch 


Limburg,  and  joins  the  Maas  at  Roermond ;  total  course, 
about  90  m. 

ROERMOND  [Latin,  Munda-Rurca;  French,  Eure- 
monde] ,  a  tn.  Dutch  Limburg,  28  m.  N.  by  E.  Maestricht,  on 
the  Maas,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roer.  It  was  formerly 
fortified,  and  had  seven  gates  and  many  towers  ;  of  the  last 
some  remains  still  exist,  but  the  walls  have  been  replaced  by 
promenades.  The  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  canals ;  it 
has  broad,  straight  streets,  and  is  connected  by  an  elegant 
bridge  across  the  Roer  with  the  suburb  of  St.  Jacob.  It 
has  large  and  elegant  courthouses,  in  a  building  erected  in 
1666,  as  the  bishop's  palace;  a  large,  spacious  townhall,  the 
Munsterkerk,  a  Byzantine  structure,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  kingdom  ;  the  Munster  abbey, 
now  serving  partly  as  a  church,  and  partly  as  a  prison  and 
a  cavalry  barrack;  the  parish  church,  in  the  market-place,  a 
large,  beautiful  edifice ;  a  Reformed  church,  a  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  an  hospital,  a  royal  college,  a  large  semi 
nary,  and  several  schools.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cloths, 
silks,  cottons,  and  cotton-yarn,  famed  paper,  shot,  pipes,  wax- 
candles,  and  salt ;  and  there  are  print  and  bleachfields,  dye- 
works,  tanneries,  and  oil,  bark,  fulling,  and  grain  mills. 
Pop.  (1850),  7172. 

ROESK1LDE  [Latin,  Eoefontcs},  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Den 
mark,  isl.  Seeland,  on  a  shallow  branch  of  the  Cattegat,  called 
the  Roeskilde  Fiord,  18  m.  W.  Copenhagen,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway.  It  contains  a  palace,  erected  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Provincial  States ;  two  churches,  one  of  them, 
the  cathedral,  among  the  oldest  and  finest  of  the  large 
churches  of  Denmark  ;  a  cathedral  school,  and  a  convent  for 
noble  ladies.  The  harbour  is  a  winter-haven  of  the  fourth 
class,  and  admits  to  its  quay,  near  St.  Jurgensberg,  vessels 
drawing  9  ft.  water.  Its  mineral  springs  have  long  been 
famous.  Roeskilde  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
pagan  king,  Roe,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century;  king  Harald 
established  his  residence  in  it  in  980,  and  it  soon  became  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  towns  in  Denmark.  In 
1084,  Canute  the  Holy  founded  the  cathedral,  whose  juris- 
diction  once  extended  over  28  churches.  It  was  afterwards 
five  times  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  eight  times  devastated 
by  fire.  This  circumstance,  added  to  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  Copenhagen,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation,  gra 
dually  brought  the  town  to  its  present  comparatively  humble 
position.  Pop.  (1851),  3805. 

ROEULX,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  8  m.  N.E. 
Mons ;  houses  mostly  well  built.  It  has  a  church,  chapel, 
townhall,  prison,  hospital,  almshouse ;  musical  society,  several 
public  schools,  and  in  the  vicinity  a  superb  chateau,  sur 
rounded  by  an  extensive  park,  belonging  to  the  Prince  de 
Croy-Sobre ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
the  working  of  coal-mines.  There  are  three  flour-mills,  two 
breweries,  two  salt-works,  and  a  tannery.  Pop.  2654. 

ROFRANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  11  m. 
E.  II  Vallo,  on  a  lofty  hill ;  with  four  churches.  Pop.  2050. 

ROGART,  par.  Scot.  Sutherland  ;  62, 800  ac.  Pop.  1515. 

ROGASEN,  or  ROGAZNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  23  m. 
N.  by  E.  Posen,  on  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the 
Wellna.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town,  and  of  a 
suburb  ;  has  several  courts  and  offices ;  a  Protestant,  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches,  and  a  synagogue ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Jews.  Pop.  4755. 

ROGATE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  4873  ac.     Pop.  1117. 

ROGATSCHEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  58  m.  S.S.W. 
Mohilev,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Druez  with  the  Dnieper.  It 
was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  been  converted 
into  walks;  and  contains  a  Greek  united  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  a  castle.  Pop.  (1851),  3095. 

ROGERSTONE,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
2£  m.  W.S.W.  Newport.  Pop.  1249. 

ROGGIETT,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  2905  ac.    Pop.  60. 

ROGLIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  6  m. 
S.  Cosenza.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Rogliano, 
Roti,  and  Spani;  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  buildings, 
among  others,  six  churches,  and  a  Capuchin  and  a  Dominican 
convent.  Pop.  3350. 

ROGONAUTFOOR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and  prov. 
Bengal,  dist.  Jungle  Mahals,  135  m.  N.W  Calcutta;  lat. 
23°  32'  N.  ;  Ion.  86°  44'  E. 
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ROHAN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  18  m.  N.W. 
Ploermel,  on  the  Oust,  near  the  Nantes  and  Brest  canal.  It 
was  of  great  strength,  till  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  English 
in  1345.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy  erected 
by  Henry  IV.,  in  favour  of  Henri  de  Rohan,  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  Protestant  party.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and 
numerous  fairs.  Pop.  550. 

KOHATYN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  15  m. 
W.S.W.  Brzezany,  on  the  Lipagnita;  with  two  churches,  and 
a  castle.  Pop.  2720. 

KOIIILCUND,  a  region,  Hindoostan ;  lat.  28°  to  29°  N.; 
Ion.  78°  to  80°  E. ;  bounded,  W.  by  the  Ganges,  N.  the 
Himalayas,  which  separate  it  from  Kumaon ;  and  E.  the 
Kingdom  of  Oude,  to  which  it  formerly  belonged.  Area, 
12,659  sq.  in.  Its  surface  is  mostly  plain,  with  a  general 
slope  from  the  N. ;  it  is  watered  by  the  Kosila,  Kamgunga, 
Dooah-Gurra,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  all  of 
which,  flo.w  southward.  Along  its  N.  border  is  an  extensive 
forest,  intermixed  with  tracts  covered  by  long  grass ;  else 
where,  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  flourish,  together 
with  palms,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  bamboo,  and  trees  com 
mon  both  to  Asia  and  Europe,  which  here  attain  a  magnifi 
cent  size.  Hot  winds  are  little  felt,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
most  favoured  portions  of  India  in  respect  of  climate.  Nu 
merous  small  and  picturesque  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  country,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Rohillas,  an 
Afghan  tribe  that  took  possession  of  it  early  in  the  18th  cen 
tury,  and  are  amongst  the  few  Mahometans  addicted  to  agri 
culture,  as  well  as  arms.  Sugar  of  very  superior  quality, 
cotton,  and  cotton  cloths,  are  amongst  the  principal  exports 
from  Rohilcuiid.  It  forms  a  division  of  the  upper  provinces 
of  the  Bengal  (Agra)  presidency.  It  is  subdivided  into  the 
districts  Bijnour,  Moradabad,  Budaon,  Bareily,  and  Shahje- 
Lanpoor.  Pop.  4,399,865.—  (Trigon.  Survey  of  India,  &c.) 

ROHITSCII,  or  ROGATCZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Styria, 
near  r.  bank  Sotla,  30  m.  N.N.W.  Agram.  It  has  whetstone 
quarries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  chalybeate  springs,  from 
which  above  400,000  bottles  of  water  are  annually  exported. 
Pop.  500. 

ROHONCZ  (DEUTSCII),  or  EECHNITZ,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Eisenburg,  in  a  romantic  district,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  same  name,  G8  m.  S.S.  W.  Pressburg.  It  contains 
two  churches,  a  castle,  a  vast  square  structure  of  three  stories, 
with  a  lofty  tower,  and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens ;  a  syna 
gogue,  and  handsome  schoolhouse  ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  cloths ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  wine.  The  Rechnitz  snuff-boxes  are  famous.  Pop.  3830. 
ROHOZNA,  or  ROSEN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim, 
on  a  height  10  m.  from  Briisau;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and 
a  distillery.  Pop.  1306. 

ROHRBACH,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  A  vil.,  co. 
and  18  m.  from  Pressburg ;  with  several  handsome  build 
ings,  oil-works,  and  saw  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1 140. — 2,  A 
vil.,  co.  and  7  in.  from  Oedenburg,  on  the  Loipersbach  ;  with 
a  R.  Catholic  church ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  1029. 
ROHRBACII,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
22  m.  N.E.  Bern,  traversed  by  a  small  stream  of  the  same 
name.  It  contains  a  church  with  a  tower,  and  a  schoolhouse ; 
and  has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen.  There  are  two 
old  castles  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  4831. 

ROHRSDORF,  two  places,  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz  : — 1,  (Alt-},  A  vil.  circle  Wolkenhain  ;  with  a  Pro 
testant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  several  mills.  P.  1191. 
—2,  (Klein-},  A  vil.  circle  Lowenburg;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  courthouse,  limekilns,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  815. 

ROHRSDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  near  the 
forest  of  Tallstein,  6  m.  from  Heyde.  It  has  a  chapel,  a 
school,  and  a  saw-mill.  Pop.  1033. 

ROINICZ,  or  ROOMTZ  (ALT  and  NLI;),  two  nearly-con 
tiguous  vils.  Bohemia,  circle  Kb'niggratz,  about  2  m.  from 
Trauteuau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1100. 

ROISIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on  the 
Honelle,  16  m.  S.S.  W.  MODS.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
tobacco,  cordage,  and  leather ;  two  breweries,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1491. 

ROISSY,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  belonging  to  the  Schouten 
group,  off  N.  coast,  Papua ;  lat.  3°  12'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  3'  E.  It 
is  about  12  in.  in  circuit,  and  richly  clothed  with  vegetation  ; 
a  belt  of  cocoa-trees  embellishing  its  shores,  while  lofty  palm- 


trees  are  seen  overtopping  them,  and  covering  the  hills  to 
their  summits.     It  is  inhabited. 

RO1TZSCH,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
19  m.  N.E.  Merseburg ;  with  a  church;  manufactures  of 
woollen  hosiery,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1627. 

ROJALES,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  22  m.  S.W. 
Alicante,  1.  bank  Seguia.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison, 
two  endowed  elementary  schools,  a  church,  and  at  some  dis 
tance  from  the  town  two  hermitages ;  a  flour-mill,  and  five 
oil-mills  ;  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Rojales 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1829. 
Pop.  2224. 

ROJO,  two  tns.  Naples:—!,  A  tn.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II., 
dist.  and  S.W.  Aquila,  partly  on  a  hill  ;  with  six  churches. 
Pop.  1050. — 2,  A  vil.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  dist.  and  28  m. 
S.  Lanciano,  on  a  mountain  ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  800. 

ROKEBY,  a  hamlet  and  par.  England,  co.  York,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tees  and  Greta,  3  m.  S.S.E.  Barnard  Castle. 
It  is  celebrated  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  its  old 
castle,  which  was  demolished  by  an  incursion  of  the  Scots 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems.  Area  of  par.,  111-1  ac.  P.  189. 

ROKELLE,  a  river,  W.  Africa,  Senegambia,  which 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  estuary  at  Sierra  Leone,  after  a 
W.S.W.  course  of  about  300  m.  The  principal  towns  on  its 
banks  are  Freetown,  Rokon,  Rokecbik,  Seemera,  and  Kamato. 

ROK1TZAN,  or  ROKICZANY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
10  m.  E.  Pilsen,  in  a  valley,  on  the  Klabauka ;  with  a  deanery 
church,  schoo\,  and  library.  Iron  is  worked  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  2800. 

ROLANDSWERTII,  or  NOXNENWERTH,  an  isl.  in  the 
Rhine,  Prussia,  gov.  Coblenz,  near  Konigswinter,  containing 
the  old  Benedictine  nunnery  of  Nonnenwerth,  embowered 
among  trees.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  Roderberg,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  Rhine.  Its  crater, 
nearly  circular,  is  J  m.  in  diameter,  and  100  ft.  deep.  On  a 
ridge  connected  with  it  stand  the  remains  of  the  castle  of 
Rolandseck,  so  called,  according  to  tradition,  because  long 
the  residence  of  Roland,  the  famous  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
who  could  look  down  from  it  on  the  nunnery  in  which  his 
unfortunate  bride  was  immured.  Their  story  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Schiller's  most  beautiful  ballads,  The  Knight  <>f 
Tofjrjenberg. 

ROLLE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Vaud,  15  m. 
W.S.W.  Lausanne.  It  is  finely  situated,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  contains  an  old  castle,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  mineral 
spring.  The  wine  of  Cote,  the  best  of  the  canton,  is  produced 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1304. 

ROLLEGHEM,  two  places,  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders  : — 1,  A  vil.  and  com.  32  m.  S.  Bruges;  with  three 
breweries,  a  thread-spinnery,  dye-work,  and  two  flour-mills. 
Pop.  2248.— 2,  (Capette},  A  vil.  and  com.  5  m.  N.W.  Cour- 
tray.  Pop.  1397. 

ROLLESBY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1653  ac.     Pop.  554. 

ROLLESTON,  two  pars.  England:—!,  Notts  ;  2705  ac. 
Pop.  585.— 2,  Stafford  ;  3647  ac.  Pop.  918. 

ROLLO,  a  mountain,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  Alicante, 
between  Novelda  and  Aspe.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  marble, 
the  colour  of  which  is  different  in  different  places.  On  the 
S.E.  it  is  blood-colour,  with  dull  white  veins  ;  in  the  N.W. 
yellow,  with  generally  dark  veins,  beautifully  intertwined  ; 
and  on  other  places  it  has  chords  of  livid  hue,  and  very 
beautiful  black  spots.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  of  marble 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  which  will  not  be  found  the 
blood-colour  of  that  of  Rollo,  which  only  shines  when  it  is 
combined  with  others.  The  upper  portion  of  the  hill  is  quite 
bare,  without  earth  or  vegetation  of  any  kind. 

ROLLO,  or  ROLO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Milan,  prov.  and  18  m.  E.S.E.  Mantua,  in  a  fertile  district. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin;  and 
has  a  church,  primary  schools,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  wine.  Pop.  2065. 

ROLLOUG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  Christiania, 
on  the  Louven,  22  m.  N.N.W.  Kongsberg.  Pop.  4000. 

ROLLR1GHT,  two  pars.  England,  Oxford:—!,  (Great}; 
2360  ac.  Pop.  445.— 2,  (Little);  780  ac.  Pop.  30. 

ROLLSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  836  ac.     Pop.  46. 
ROLVENDEN,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  5622  ac.     Pop.  1483. 
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ROMA,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Flores  Sea,  about 
50  m.  N.N.E.  Timor;  lat.  7°  42'  S. ;  Ion.  127°  26'  E.  (R.) 
It  is  about  17  m.  long,  by  as  many  broad,  and  of  considerable 
height;  with  several  small  islands  contiguous.  The  islanders, 
few  in  number,  gather  honey,  catch  turtle,  and  carry  on  trade, 
agriculture,  and  cattle- rearing. 

ROMAGNANO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18  m. 
N.W.  Novara,  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  above 

1,  bank  Sesia.     It  is  well  built,  and  has  two  large  squares, 
in  one  of  which  is  an  obelisk  surmounted  by  a  cross.     It  is 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  two  churches.     Pop. 
2519. 

ROMAGNESE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Genoa,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.N.W.  Bobbio ;  with  a  church,  and 
an  old  strong  castle.  Pop.  1822. 

ROMALD-KiKK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York,  6  m. 
N.W.  Barnard  Castle.  The  village,  built  round  a  verdant 
green,  has  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance ;  and  the  parish 
church,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a 
large  pinnacled  tower,  contains  some  curious  monuments. 
Area  of  par.,  53,776  ac.  Pop.  2599. 

ROMAN,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Moldavia,  beautifully 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moldawa,  with  the  Sereth, 
40  m.  W.S.W.  Jassy.  It  still  possesses  some  remains  of 
Roman  walls,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop. 
The  district  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  best-peopled 
in  Moldavia. 

ROMAN-DE-LA-VEGA  (SAN),  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Leon, 
dist.  Astorga,  in  a  plain  on  the  Tuerto;  with  a  church,  a 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
1710. 

ROMANCHE,  a  river,  France,  issues  from  the  glaciers 
in  the  N.  of  dep.  Hautes-Alpes,  arrond.  Briaucon,  enters  dep. 
Isere,  flows  circuitously  N.W.,  then  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Drac,  N.W.  of  Vizille,  after  a  course  of  50  m.,  part  of  which 
is  used  for  floatation.  Its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  small  islands. 

ROMANENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Milan,  prov.  and  21  m.  N.W.  Cremona,  in  a  fertile  district; 
with  a  church,  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  silk. 
Pop.  1552. 

ROMANO:—!,  A  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  13  m. 
S.S.E.  Bergamo,  near  the  Serio.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  still 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  broad  ditch,  and  entered  by  three 
gates,  but  the  ramparts  have  been  partly  levelled  and  con 
verted  into  a  public  walk,  and  partly  cultivated  as  gardens. 
It  is  well  built,  having  well-formed,  handsome  streets,  some 
of  them  lined  with  arcades;  and  has  a  large  and  elegant 
modern  church,  surmounted  by  two  steeples ;  two  other 
churches  of  the  1 6th  century,  a  Capuchin  convent,  an  ancient 
castle,  which  the  Venetian  governors  used  to  occupy;  a  large 
hospital,  and  rich  charitable  endowment,  tanneries,  tile  and 
lime  kilns,  a  saw,  and  several  silk  mills.  Pop.  4189. — 

2,  A  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov.  and 
5  m.  S.S.W.  Ivrea,  near  r.  bank  Chiusella,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  where  the  French  and  Austrians  had  some  severe 
fighting  in  1800,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.     It  was 
once  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  of  which  only  a  tower,  now 
used  as  a  belfry,  remains  ;  and  has  a  large  and  massive  church, 
of  recent  erection;   several  minor  churches,  a  townhouse, 
public  school,  and   charitable   endowment.      Pop.  2304. — • 

3,  (San  Romano  di-Garfagna),  A  vil.  and  com.  duchy  Modena, 
on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vcrrucole,  near  r.  bank  Serchio  ; 
with  a  handsome  and  richly-decorated  church  of  modern  con 
struction.     Pop.  1487. 

ROMANO-KAY,  or  CAYO-ROMAKO,  an  isl.,  W.  Indies, 
off  N.  coast,  Cuba,  in  the  Old  Bahaira  Channel.  It  stretches 
N.W.  to  S.E.  for  about  48  m.;  and,  though  generally  spoken 
of  as  only  a  single  island,  truly  forms  two,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  channel  ^  m.  wide.  The  E.  one  has  some  heights, 
which,  towards  the  centre,  form  a  kind  of  saddle ;  the  W. 
one  consists  of  low,  wet,  mangrove  land.  Near  Eomano  are 
a  number  of  kays — the  Paredon,  Contites,  and  Verde,  &c. 
Between  the  two  last  there  is  tolerable  anchorage. 

ROMANO  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  comp.  Florence, 
on  a  plateau  near  1.  bank  Arno,  about  1  m.  from  San  Stefano  ; 
with  a  church,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1170. 

ROMANOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  23  m.  N.W.  Jaros- 
lav,  1.  bank  Volga,  opposite  to  Borissoglebsk,  It  is  surrounded 


by  ramparts  and  ditches  ;  has  seven  churches,  one  of  them  a 
cathedral ;  courthouses,  and  other  public  buildings ;  manu 
factures  of  linen  and  silk,  tanneries,  and  a  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  corn.  Pop.  (1842),  4805. 

ROMANS  [anc.  Romanum  Monasterium],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Drome,  picturesquely  situated,  r.  bank  Isere,  here  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  which  communicates  with  the  town 
of  Peage  on  the  opposite  bank,  10  m.  N.E.  Valence.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  fosse,  and  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  is 
entered  by  five  gates  ;  but  has  no  edifices  deserving  of  notice, 
except  the  church  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  theatre,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  good  promenade,  called  the  Champ- de-Mars. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  hosiery,  woollen  cloth,  and 
serge ;  and  there  are  also  tanneries,  a  silk-mill,  and  lime-kilns. 
The  trade  is  in  wool,  hemp,  linen,  silk,  wine,  olive-oil,  and 
skins.  Romans  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  commerce,  and 
possesses  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  diocesan  seminary. 
Pop.  7228. 

ROMANSIIORN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thur- 
gau,  on  a  tongue  of  land  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake,  and 
11  m.  S.E.  the  town  of  Constance.  It  is  well  built;  and  con 
tains  a  church,  and  two  schools.  On  a  height  above  it  stands 
a  fine  old  castle,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  light-house.  There  is  a 
small  harbour  on  the  lake,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  trade ;  and 
an  active  fishery  is  carried  on.  Pop.  1281. 

ROMANSLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2491  ac.   P.  246. 

ROMANZOFF,  several  isls.  Pacific,  particularly:—!, 
(or  Otdia},  A  group  in  the  Marshall  Archipelago,  of  an  irre 
gular  oval  form,  extending  about  28  m.  from  W.S.W.  to 
E.N.E.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  10  m.  It  is  encircled  by  a 
reef,  on  which  are  distributed  65  islands,  of  small  dimensions. 
Otdia,  the  largest,  lat.  9°  28'  9"  N. ;  Ion.  170°  16'  5"  E.,  is 
only  2  ra.  long,  but  has  a  good  anchoring  place.  The  in 
habitants  are  inoffensive  and  friendly. — 2,  (Tike,  or  Manon], 
An  isl.  Low  Archipelago,  lat.  14°  57'  20"  S. ;  Ion.  144°  35'  W. 
It  is  about  3  in.  long,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  not  more  than 
10  m.  in  circuit ;  and  though  evidently  of  coral  formation, 
has  no  lagoon. 

ROMAO  (SAN),  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira- 
Baixa,  about  45  m.  N.E.  Coimbra.  Pop.  1503. 

ROMBLON,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Philippines,  and 
forming  a  dependency  of  prov.  Capiz,  isl.  Panay.  It  is  situ 
ated  between  Tables  on  the  W.,  and  Sibuyan  on  the  S.E. ; 
is  about  12  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  6  m.  wide;  and  contains  a 
neat  village,  with  a  small  fort,  a  church,  and  a  harbour,  which 
admits  only  small  vessels.  Pop.  3062. 

ROME,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York,  91  m. 
W.N.W.  Albany,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  and 
on  the  Mohawk  River,  and  Erie  canal.  It  has  six  churches, 
a  courthouse  and  jail,  bank,  female  seminary,  U.  States 
arsenal,  cotton-factory,  blast-furnaces,  a  brewery,  and  flour 
and  saw  mills.  Pop.  township  (1850),  7918. 

ROME  [Latin,  Horna],  the  cap.  city  of  the  Papal  States, 
the  most  celebrated  of  ancient,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  of  modern  cities,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber, 
though  chiefly  on  the  1.  bank,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth ; 
lat.  41°  54'  N. ;  Ion.  12°  28'  E.  The  river,  in  coming  from 
the  N.,  makes  two  very  remarkable  bends  of  nearly  equal 
dimensions,  forming  a  figure  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
letter  S.  The  upper  bend,  which  of  course  has  its  concavity 
towards  the  E.,  incloses  a  large  alluvial  flat  little  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  stream,  and  well  known  by  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Campus  Martius.  Within  this  flat,  and  on  a  declivity 
which  stretches  irregularly  along  its  E.  side,  and  rises  witli 
some  abruptness  from  it,  the  far  greater  part  of  modern  Rome 
is  situated.  The  only  other  portions  of  any  extent  are 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  suburb  called  Trastevere  [beyond  the  Tiber],  extending 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  bend  facing  the  W.,  and 
thence  N.N.W.  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  right  bank  ; 
and  of  the  Borgo,  commencing  a  little  beyond  the  N. 
convexity,  and  forming  a  most  important  part  of  the  city, 
since  it  is  terminated  on  the  E.  close  to  the  river,  by  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  vast  and  magnifi 
cent  pile  of  St.  Peter's.  Of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome, 
all  of  them  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  only  three 
of  them  properly  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  modern  city. 
They  form  part  of  the  declivity  or  ridge  already  mentioned, 
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as  bounding  the  Campus  Martins.  Their  names  are  the  Qui- 
rinal,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Capitol.'  The  first  occupies  the 
W.  edge  of  the  declivity,  nearly  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  the  second  is  immediately  to  the  E.  of  it, 
and  the  third  to  the  S.W.,  where  it  projects  forward  as  if  to 
meet  the  river  while  winding  E.  to  form  its  second  large 
bend.  The  other  four  hills  are  the  Esquiline,  the  most  E.  of 


all;  and  S.E.  of  the  Viminal,  the  Coelian,  also  considera 
bly  E.,  but  S.  of  the  Esquiline  ;  the  Aventine,  which  is  the 
most  S.  of  all,  and  almost  close  to  the  river;  and  the  Palatine, 
which  has  an  intermediate  position,  forming  a  kind  of  central 
nucleus  between  the  Capitol  on  the  N.W.,  the  Coelian  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Aventine  on  the  S.W.  These  four  hills,  and  the 
spaces  within  and  around  them,  covering  a  large  extent  of 
ground  to  the  S.  and  E.  of  the  present  city,  have  no  human 
habitations  except  a  few  solitary  convents  and  villas  no  longer 
tenanted,  and  are  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  gardens  and 
vineyards.  In  ancient  times,  however,  they  stood  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city,  and  hence  are  still  the  sites  of  some  of  its 
noblest  ruins.  None  of  the  hills  have  much  elevation,  and 
most  of  them  are  approached  by  easy  ascents.  The  Esquiline, 
whick  is  the  loftiest,  has  a  height  of  2 18  ft.,  and  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  elevated  flat.  The  Palatine,  170  ft.,  appears 
originally  to  have  had  precipitous  edges,  but  they  have  either 
been  levelled  down  or  are  buried  up  by  rubbish.  The  Capi 
tol,  though  the  lowest  of  all,  only  from  150  ft.  to  160  ft.,  is 
from  its  abrupt  face  and  well-marked  outline,  the  most  con 
spicuous.  The  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  has  also  its  alluvial 
flat,  bounded  by  hills,  especially  the  Janiculum  immediately 
on  the  W.,  and  the  Vatican  considerably  to  the  N.W.  All 
these  hills  on  both  banks,  and  a  considerable  additional  space, 
though  only  partially  built  upon,  may  be  said  with  truth  to 
be  included  in  the  city,  since  they  are  all  inclosed  by  its  exist 
ing  walls.  These,  built  of  brick,  with  occasional  patches  of 
stone  work,  and  crested  with  numerous  towers,  have  an  aver 
age  height  of  about  50  ft.,  are  pierced  by  16  gates,  of  which 
four  are  closed  up,  and  form  a  very  irregular  polygon,  with  a 
perimeter  of  nearly  15  m.  Of  these,  12  m.  are  on  the  E.  or  left, 
and  of  course  only  3  m.  on  the  right  bank.  The  walls  on 
the  left  hank  are  ancient,  and  following  the  same  line  as  that 
traced  by  Aurelian,  A.D.  271,  must  in  many  parts  be  identical 
with  the  original  structure,  though  comparatively  little  of  it 
can  now  be  traced.  The  walls  on  the  right'  bank  are  much 
more  recent,  and  form  two  separate  inclosures,  a  transverse 
wall,  immediately  S.  of  the  Borgo,  separating  it  from  the 
suburb  of  Trastevere,  and  converting  it,  with  its  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  into  a  kind  of  isolated  citadel. 

The  river  between  the  points  where  the  walls  on  its  1.  bank 
commence  and  terminate,  has  a  length,  including  windings,  of 


rather  more  than  3  m.,  a  minimum  breadth  of  200  ft.,  and  a 
maximum  of  not  more  than  400  ft.,  and  a  deep  and  rapid  cur 
rent  rolling  along  a  considerable  volume  of  water  deeply 
tinged  with  yellow  mud.  The  quays,  which  in  several  other 
cities  similarly  situated,  constitute  their  greatest  ornaments 
and  furnish  their  finest  promenades,  are  here  altogether 
wanting  ;  many  parts  of  the  banks  are  even  unprovided  with 
protecting  walls;  and  hence,  as  the  flats 
along  the  banks  are  low,  and  the  level 
of  the  water  above  the  sea  is  only  from 
35  ft.  to 40  ft.,  whenever,  from  any  cause, 
as  a  continuance  of  strong  W.  breezes, 
the  current  is  retarded,  inundation  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  inevitably  ensues. 
In  ancient  Rome,  the  communication  be 
tween  the  opposite  banks  was  maintained 
by  eight  bridges.  Vestiges  of  all  of  them 
can  still  be  traced,  but  only  four  are  now 
entire,  and  in  use.  The  most  N.,  and  con 
sequently  highest  up  the  stream,  is  the 
ancient  Pons  yElius,  now  called  Ponte 
San  Angelo,  because  directly  opposite  to 
the  castle.  It  is  a  noble  structure,  com 
posed  of  three  large  central  and  small 
side  arches,  and  though  extensively  re 
paired  in  1688,  and  then  disfigured  by 
statues  devoid  of  merit,  is  still  .substan 
tially  as  the  ancient  Romans  left  it.  At 
a  considerable  distance  below,  is  the  an 
cient  Pons  Janiculanus,  now  Ponte  Sisto, 
because  rebuilt  by  the  fourth  Pope  of 
that  name,  in  1474.  It  has  four  arches. 
The  other  two  bridges  are  about  £  m. 
lower  down,  where  the  stream  is  divided 
into  two  channels  by  the  island  San  Bar- 
tolomeo,  anciently  Insula  Tiburina.  The 
bridge  from  the  left  bank  to  the  island, 
called  the  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  from  a  four-headed  Janus 
which  stood  near  it,  is  the 'ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  and 
retains  a  good  deal  of  its  original  structure ;  it  consists  of  two 
large  arches,  with  a  smaller  one  between  them,  for  a  larger 
escape  of  water  in  case  of  floods.  The  other  bridge,  properly 
only  a  continuation  of  the  one  just  described,  is  the  ancient  Pons 
Cestius  or  Gratianus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  the  island 
which  it  connects  with  the  right  bank ;  it  has  a  large  cen 
tral  arch,  and  two  smaller  side  ones.  The  open  gates,  twelve 
in  number,  as  already  mentioned,  are  only  deserving  of  a 
passing  notice.  The  finest,  the  Porta  Maggiore,  situated  near 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  walls,  and  leading  by  one  of  the  three 
streets  which  meet  in  front  of  it  to  Frascati,  consists  of  a 
noble  arch  of  travertine;  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  the  most 
S.  of  all,  consists  of  two  fine  semicircular  brick  towers,  resting 
on  foundations  of  solid  marble;  the  Porta  Sun  Giovanni, 
occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  already 
mentioned,  possesses  less  architectural  merit,  but  forms  a 
much  more  important  thoroughfare  than  either,  because  the 
high  road  to  Naples  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  passes  out  of  it ; 
the  Porta  San  Paolo,  in  the  S.  W.,  is  considered  the  most  pic 
turesque  of  all  the  modern  gates.  Returning  again  to  E.  side, 
we  have  to  the  N.  of  Porta  Maggiore,  in  turn  the  Porta  San 
Lorenzo,  formed  of  two  ancient  towers;  on  the  N.E.  the  Porta 
Pio,  rebuilt  in  1564,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Nomen- 
tana,  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  and  on  the  N.,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  gates,  and  by  far  the  most  frequented,  the 
Porto  del  Popolo,  built  by  Vignola  in  1561,  from  Michael 
Angelo's  designs,  and  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns,  with 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mochi,  in  the  intervals 
between  them.  This  gate  leading  out  to  Florence,  is  that  by 
which  most  visitors  from  the  N.  usually  enter  the  city,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  point  from  which  to  commence,  either  in 
describing  it,  or  forming  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it.  Jt 
may  be  proper,  however,  before  proceeding  to  a  particular 
description  of  the  interior,  to  premise,  that  the  whole  space 
within  the  walls  is  divided  into  14  rioni,  or  districts.  Of 
these  only  two,  Trastevere,  and  the  Borgo,  or  Citta  Leonina, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
The  twelve  on  the  left  bank  are  arranged,  not  according  to 
the  space  which  they  cover,  but  the  density  of  the  population 
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they  contain,  and  probably  also  according  to  certain  local 
peculiarities.  Hence,  the  extensive  tracts  on  the  E.  and  S., 
because  nearly  without  inhabitants,  are  wholly  included  in 
three  districts,  while  nine  are  allotted  to  the  more  limited,  but 
more  densely-peopled  portions  of  the  city  situated  to  the  N. 
and  W.  of  the  Capitol. 

When  Rome  is  entered  from  the  N.,  by  the  Porta  del  IV 
polo,  it  is  seen  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances, 
and  produces  a  more  favourable  impression  than  a  closer  in 
spection  is  found  to  justify.  Immediately  within  the  gate  is 
the  spacious  though  irregular  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  a  fine 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  its  centre,  and  two  handsome  churches 
in  front,  standing  so  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  adjoining  buildings,  as  to  leave  room  for  the  divergence 
of  three  principal  streets ;  one  in  the  centre,  between  the 
churches,  proceeding  almost  due  S.,  while  the  other  two  slant 
off  on  either  side,  to  the  S.E.  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  S.W. 
on  the  right.  The  central  street  is  called  the  Corso,  from  the 
horse-races  which  take  place  in  it  during  the  Carnival.  This 
street,  the  finest  of  which  Rome  can  boast,  is  about  50  ft. 
wide,  and  stretches  for  a  mile,  in  a  direct  line,  to  its  termina 
tion  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  near  the  N.  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
It  is  lined  with  splendid  palaces,  and  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  on  holidays,  when  its  centre  is  thronged  with  car 
riages,  and  its  side  pavement  with  pedestrians,  presents  at 
once  a  very  animated  and  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The 
diverging  street  on  the  left,  above  referred  to,  is  the  Via 
Babuino.  It  proceeds  first  directly  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
and  thence  to  the  Quirinal.  It  is  of  tolerable  width  and  con 
siderable  length,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  handsome 
edifices.  The  whole  of  the  city  to  the  E.  of  this  street,  and 
in  the  triangular  space  included  between  it  and  the  Corso, 
being  situated  on  the  high  ground  above  the  Campus  Martius, 
is  well  aired  and  healthy,  and  is  usually  selected  for  residence 
by  English  visitors.  The  number  of  private  palaces  and 
elegant  mansions  which  it  contains,  also  justifies  its  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  the  aristocratic  quarter.  The  other  diverg 
ing  street,  on  the  right  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  is  the  Via 
Ripetta.  It  pursues  a  course  nearly  parallel,  and  in  parts 
almost  close  to  the  river,  and,  though  neither  so  elevated  in 
its  site,  nor  so  aristocratic  in  its  appearance  as  the  Corso  and 
Via  Babuino,  is  decidedly  handsome.  Several  other  streets 
intersecting  those  already  noticed,  more  especially  the  Strada 
di  Porta  Pia,  stretching  W.  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the  gate 
of  that  name,  and  another,  following  nearly  the  same  direc 
tion,  under  the  successive  names  of  Via  Sistina,  Via  Felice, 
and  Via  delle  Quatre  Fontane,  are  both  well  built,  and  of  im 
portance  as  great  leading  thoroughfares  ;  but,  after  due  allow 
ance  is  made  for  these,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  Rome, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  well  built.  The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  ill  paved,  with  small  stones  of  lava ;  not  one  of 
them,  except  the  Corso,  has  side  pavement,  and  though  they 
are  generally  well  drained,  by  a  system  of  sewerage  founded 
chiefly  on  the  ancient  cloacae,  many  of  them  are  extremely 
dirty.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  rione  [district] 
San  Eustachio,  in  the  heart  of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  filled 
with  streets  of  shops  and  manufactories  ;  in  the  rione  Ponte, 
inclosing  the  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  Tiber  below 
San  Angelo;  and  in  the  rione  San  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol,  arid  opposite  to  the  island  of  Barto- 
lomeo.  Chiefly  in  this  rione,  but  partly  also  in  that  of  Regda 
adjoining,  is  a  very  dirty  quarter,  called  Ghetto,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  entered  by  two  gates,  which  are  locked  at  night 
by  the  police.  It  is  allotted  to  the  Jews,  and  contains  their 
synagogue,  council  hall,  and  public  schools. 

Rome  cannot  boast  of  many  squares  of  much  merit,  though 
not  a  few  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  obelisks  and  foun 
tains  which  they  contain.  The  Piazza  del  Popolo,  with  the 
fine  obelisk  in  its  centre,  has  been  already  noticed.  The  lat 
ter,  of  red  granite,  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  once  stood  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Egypt ;  its  entire  height,  including  base  and 
ornaments,  is  about  116  ft.  The  Piazza  Navona,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Agonalis,  and  still  retaining  its 
shape,  is  about  280  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  chariot-races.  It  is  adorned  with  three  fountains,  one  at 
each  extremity,  and  the  third  in  the  centre.  The  last  consists 
of  an  immense  circular  basin,  73  ft.  in  diameter,  and  an  ancient 
obelisk  of  red  granite,  based  on  a  central- mass  of  rock,  to 


which  four  figures,  representing  four  river  gods,  but  utterly 
destitute  of  merit,  are  chained.  The  Piazza  di  Spagna  takes 
ts  name  from  a  fountain  within  it,  which  has  the  form  of  a 
boat,  but  possesses  little  merit.  A  more  remarkable  orna 
ment  of  this  piazza  is  a  magnificent  staircase  of  travertine, 
leading  to  the  church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti,  conspicuously 
seated  on  an  eminence  above  it.  The  Piazza  del  Pasquino, 
o  called  from  an  ancient  mutilated  fragment  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Pasquin's  statue,  has  less  merit  than  fame,  being 
the  spot  where  the  Romans,  excluded  of  all  means  of  express- 
ng  their  opinions  through  the  press,  have  long  been  accus- 
;omed  to  give  utterance  to  them  by  means  of  placards.  These, 
though  often  coarse,  are  seldom  deficient  in  wit  or  keen  satire, 
and  have  hence  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  the  term 
pasquinade  has  become  European.  Larger  spaces  for  amuse- 
nent  or  exercise  have  been  formed  only  in  a  few  spots.  One 
of  the  finest,  but  least  frequented,  is  the  garden  of  the  Vati 
can,  situated  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  hill,  and  adjoining  the 
celebrated  palace  of  the  name  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
city.  A  much  more  frequented  spot  is  a  public  garden  at 
the  opposite  extremity,  occupying  the  high  ground  E.  of  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  commanding  extensive  villas.  In  the 
same  locality,  but  at  a  short  distance  without  the  walls,  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  forming  a  finely-planted  and 
ichly-decorated  park  of  3  m.  in  circuit,  though  private  pro 
perty,  having  been  thrown  open  by  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietor,  forms  the  true  public  park  of  Rome,  and  is  the 
favourite  resort  of  all  classes,  often  exhibiting  a  very  gay  and 
animated  scene. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  divide  themselves  into  two 

isses,  the  ancient  and  the  modern.     In  several  respects  the 

former  might  claim  precedence,  but  as  most  of  them  are  only 

remains  not  in  actual  use,  it  accords  more  with  the  nature  of 

a  Gazetteer  to  begin  with  the  latter. 

Ecclesiastical  Edifices. — Of  these,  the  churches  alone  exceed 
300.  Many  are,  of  course,  very  insignificant,  but,  after  deduct 
ing  these,  there  remain  far  more  than  can  be  noticed  within  the 
limits  of  this  article,  with  the  fulness  to  which  their  magnifi 
cence  or  historical  associations  may  seem  to  require.  Select 
ing  only  those  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit,  we  naturally 
turn  at  once  to  St.  Peter's.  This  Basilica,  which  has  justly 
been  pronounced  by  far  the  most  magnificent  which  has  yet 
reared  its  head  in  Christendom,  stands  on  the  r.  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Borgo,  on  one  of  the 
orst  sites  which  could  possibly  have  been  chosen,  a  hollow 
space  between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican,  and  so  con 
cealed  by  them  and  a  ridge  behind  which  connects  them,  that 
the  church  on  three  of  its  sides,  up  to  the  height  of  the  nave, 
is  virtually  concealed,  and  is  not  seen  to  advantage  from  any 
commanding  point,  either  within  or  without  the  walls.  It  is 
approached  through  a  piazza,  the  buildings  along  which  are 
admirably  concealed  by  a  superb  colonnade,  forming  two 
semicircular  porticoes,  and  consisting  of  284  columns,  with  an 
entablature  on  which  192  statues  of  saints,  each  11  ft.  in 
height,  stand  sentinel.  The  main  body  of  the  building  con 
sists  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
rising  from  its  centre,  and  borne  up  by  four  colossal  piers. 
On  this  dome,  in  particular,  Michael  Angelo  has  displayed  the 
wonders  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a  work  which  impresses 
the  beholder  with  a  feeling  of  the  sublime  akin  to  that  with 
which  the  grander  scenes  of  nature  are  beheld.  The  facade, 
not  the  work  of  the  same  great  mind,  but  of  an  artist  whom 
Forsyth  stigmatizes  as  a  wretched  plasterer  from  Como,  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure.  Though 
too  low,  and  otherwise  defective,  it  is  made  to  come  forward 
so  prominently,  as  to  conceal  the  dome,  which,  accordingly, 
cannot  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  piazza  in  its  full  propor 
tions.  This  defect,  however,  is  fully  overcome  when  the  in 
terior  is  entered;  and  a  scene  solemn,  grand,  rich,  and  harmo 
nious  almost  beyond  conception,  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  ex 
treme  lengths  within  the  walls  are  607  ft.  in  the  central  body, 
and  445  ft.  in  the  transepts;  the  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  cross  is  458  ft.  Owing  to  these  immense  proportions,  ob 
jects  within  the  area  lose  somewhat  of  their  effect  by  contrast, 
arid  appear  comparatively  diminutive.  Thus  the  Baldacchino, 
a  splendid  bronze  canopy  over  the  high  altar,  and  immediately 
under  the  dome,  though  120  ft.  high,  appears  not  more  than 
30  ft. ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  behind  the  altar,  seems 
scarcely  to  rise  from  the  pavement,  though  70  ft.  above  it. 
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The  same  effect  is  perhaps  still  more  strikingly  manifested  in 
regard  to  the  magnificent  mosaic  paintings  on  the  interior  of 
the  great  dome,  which,  seen  from  below,  are  so  much  dimin 
ished,  that  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet  in  one  of  the 
lower  compartments,  seen  from  below,  seems  to  be  less  than 
18  inches  in  length,  though  in  reality  6  ft.     To  those  who 
know  St.  Paul's  at  London,  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  St.  Peter's 
may  be  given  by  mentioning  that  the  floor  of  the  former  has 
an  area  of  only  2  acres,  and  that  of  the-latter  of  5  acres.    The 
cost  of  erection  is  still  more  digproportioned.     That  of  St. 
Paul's  was  not  more  than  £750,000 ;  that  of  St.  Peter's,  includ 
ing  its  monuments  and  embellishments,  is  estimated  at  from 
12  to  1 6  millions.    Here,  however,  other  considerations  enter, 
and  place  St.  Peter's  in  a  less  favourable  light.    The  immense 
sums  lavished  upon  it  were  in  too  many  instances  the  hard- 
won  earnings  of  the  industrious  poor,  enticed  away  from  them 
by  the.  cljicanery  of  indulgences;  a  chicanery  so  reckless  and 
palpable  as  at  last  to  have  roused  the  general  indignation  of 
the  better  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and  thus  made  the 
completion  of  this  wonderful  temple  not  merely  a  precursor, 
but  a  main  cause  of  the  glorious  Reformation.     Among  the 
other  remarkable  churches  of  Rome,  though  they  all  suffer  by 
the  overshadowing  of  St.  Peter's,  are  St.  John  Lateran,  on  an 
isolated  spot,  near  the  S.  wall  of  the  city.     Owing  to  the 
numerous  restorations  and  capricious  changes  to  which  the 
original  structure  has  been  subjected,  its  unity  has  been  de 
stroyed  ;  but  its  facade,  composed  of  four  large  columns  and 
six  pilasters,  sustaining  a  massive  entablature  and  balustrade, 
on  which  are  colossal  statues  of  our  Saviour  and  ten  saints,  is 
considered  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  last  cen 
tury;  while  its  Corsini  chapel,  on  which  elaborate  ornaments 
and  gildings,  columns  of  precious  marbles,  bass-reliefs,  and 
even  gems,  have  been  lavished  with  the  greatest  profusion,  is 
without  a  parallel.    This  church,  which  furnishes  one  of  what 
are  considered  the  great  sights  of  Rome,  in  the  benediction  of 
the  people  by  the  pope  on  Ascension-day  from  one  of  its  bal 
conies,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  where  five  councils,  which 
bear  its  name,  have  been  held.    Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which 
ranks  third  among  the  basilicas,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  and  to  have  derived  from  it  the 
36  Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble  which  support  its  central 
nave ;  its  interior,  adorned  with  these  pillars,  and  enriched 
with  tasteful  and  costly  decorations,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
class  in  existence ;  but  its  exterior,  though  provided  with  two 
ostentatious  facades,  is  of  little  merit.    In  front  of  it  a  monu 
ment  of  greater  interest  may  he  seen,  in  a  most  beautiful  Co 
rinthian  column  of  white  marble,  47  ft.  high,  exclusive  of  the 
base  and  capital.     It  formed  part  of  the  splendid  basilica  of 
Constantino,  but  is  believed  to  belong  to  a  much  earlier  and 
better  period  of  art.    A  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  on  its  top 
has  given  it  the  name  of  the  Colonna  della  Vergine.     Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  the  fourth  of  the  Roman  basilicas, 
takes  its  name  from  its  supposed  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
true  cross,  and  a  quantity  of  earth  which  was  brought  from 
Jerusalem,  and  mixed  with  its  foundation.     It  is  richer  in 
relics  than  in  architectural  merit,  but  possesses  some  fine 
columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  and  is  not  without  historical 
interest  as  the  church  in  which  the  popes  used  annually  to 
consecrate  the  celebrated  Golden  Rose,  and  by  the  presenta 
tion  of  which  to  the  great  elector  of  Saxony  it  was  once  vainly 
hoped  to  entice  him  away  from  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
Among  the  parish  churches  may  be  specified  Santa  Agnesc, 
said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  St.  Agnes  was  publicly  ex 
posed,  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  Greek  cross.      St. 
Agostino,  with  an  elegant  but  simple  front  of  travertine,  taken 
from  the  Coliseum,  the  earliest  cupola  that  was  constructed  in 
Rome,  and  a  celebrated  fresco  by  Raphael,  representing  [saiah 
and  two  angels.     St.  Andrea  della  Frate,  rendered  conspicu 
ous  by  its  fantastic  cupola  and  steeple,  and  remarkable  for  its 
ceremonies  on  Good  Friday,  when  among  other  profane  mum 
meries  an  attempt  is  made,  by  what  is  called  the   Tre  Ore, 
to  imitate  the  hours  of  our  Saviour's  agony  on  the  cross. 
St.  Andrea  della  Valle,  remarkable  for  its  columned  facade, 
with  statues  by  Domenico  Guidi,  Ercole  Ferrafa,  and  Fan- 
celli,   its  beautiful  cupola,  and  its  fine  paintings,  including 
frescoes  of  the  four  Evangelists  and  of  the  Flagellatine,  and 
Glorification  of  St.  Andrew  by  Domenichino.     St.  Antonio 
Abate,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 


famous  for  the  singular  spectacle  which  it  exhibits  on  the 
Feast  of  St.  Anthony,  when  droves  of  animals  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  mules  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  horses  of  the 
pope  and  cardinals,  assemble  at  the  church  door  to  receive  a 
benediction,  and  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  as  a  preserva 
tive  against  disease  during  the  ensuing  year.  Ara  Coeli,  a 
church  of  great  antiquity,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  claiming  notice  on  the  somewhat 
singular  ground  of  being  internally  and  externally  the  ugliest 
of  all  the  Roman  churches.  St.  Bartolomeo,  built  on  the 
island  of  that  name  in  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  ^Esculapius,  and  containing  24  granite  columns  sup 
posed  to  havebelonged  to  it.  St.  Bernardo,  a  remarkable  circu 
lar  building,  originally  oneof  thehallsortemples  which  fronted 
the  outer  wall  of  Diocletian's  baths,  surmounted  by  a  dome  of 
striking  appearance,  and  richly  ornamented  within  with  stuc 
coes;  San  Bonosa,  in  the  Trastevere,  said  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  Rienzi ;  San  Bibiana,  with  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  of  ala 
baster,  17  ft.  in  circumference;  Cappucini,  or  Sta  Maria-della 
Concezione,  celebrated  for  its  pictures  of  the  Archangel 
Michael,  by  Guido:  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  best 
works  of  Pietro-da-Cortona  ;  and  the  Ecstasy  of  St.  Francis, 
by  Domenichino;  San  Carlo  ai  Catinari,  with  one  of  the  loftiest 
cupolas  in  the  city;  four  frescoes  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  by 
Domenichino,  a  fresco  by  Guido,  and  a  Death  of  Sta  Anna, 
considered  the  master-piece  of  Pietro-da-Cortona;  San  Cle- 
mente,  on  the  Esquiline,  said  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
house  of  Clement,  St.  Paul's  fellow-labourer,  by  Constantine, 
and  containing  a  number  of  interesting  frescoes  by  Masaccio  ; 
Sta  Costanza,  a  circular  building  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  built  by 
Constantine,  with  a  baptistery,  and  adorned  with  a  peristyle  of 
24  coupled  granite  columns  supporting  a  dome ;  Sta  Francisca 
Romana,  with  some  curious  mosaics,  and  several  fine  tombs, 
among  others,  that  of  Sta  Francisca,  covered  with  rich  mar 
blesand  bronzes;  San  Francisco  a  Ripa,  with  a  Dead  Christ,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ;  San  Georgio  in  Vclabro,  remarkable  as  the 
only  church  in  Rome  dedicated  to  England's  tutelary  saint ; 
Gesu,  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  with  a  fa9ade  and  cupola,  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  an  interior  enriched  with  the 
rarest  marbles,  and  several  fine  paintings,  decorated  in  the 
most  gorgeous  style,  and  containing  the  monument  of  Cardi 
nal  Bellarmine,  the  celebrated  R.  Catholic  controversialist; 
San  Ignazio,  the  church  of  the  Jesuit  college,  richer  even  than 
Gesu  in  elaborate  decorations,  though  often  not  in  the  best 
taste  ;  San  Gregorio,  on  the  Coelian,  so  called  after  Gregory 
the  Great,  on  the  site  of  whose  family  mansion  it  is  built,  and 
containing  1 G  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  from  some  an 
cient  building,  and  some  celebrated  frescoes,  by  Guido  and 
Domenichino ;  San  Marcello,  in  the  Corso,  a  very  ancient 
hurch,  dating  from  the  fourtli  century,  and  celebrated  for 
the  fine  paintings  of  Perino-del-  Vaga ;  San  Marco,  with  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  separated  by  20  columns  of  jasper;  Sta  Maria- 
degli-Angeli,  originally  the  Pinacotheca,  or  great  hall  of 
Diocletian's  baths,  converted  intoa  church  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  one  of  the  most  imposing  which  Rome  possesses,  contain 
ing  8  antique  columns  of  Oriental  granite,  with  attached  bases 
of  white  marble ;  a  fine  fresco  by  Domenichino,  and  the  tomb 
of  Salvator  Rosa ;  Sta  Maria-a-Cosmedin,  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  in  the  third  century,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  consisting  of  a  nave,  divided  from 
two  side  aisles  by  12  ancient  marble  columns,  and  remarkable 
for  its  fine  Alexandrine  pavement;  Sta  Maria-di-Loreto,crowned 
by  a  double  dome,  and  enriched  with  a  statue  by  Fiammingo, 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  modern  art;  and 
an  altar-piece,  by  Perugino ;  Sta  Maria  sopra-M  inerva,  so  called 
from  occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  of  that  goddess,  remark 
able  as  the  only  Gothic  church  in  Rome,  and  celebrated  for 
its  full-length  statue  of  our  Saviour  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  Sta 
Maria-di-Monte-Santo,  and  Sta  Maria-de'-Miracoli,  the  two 
churches  already  referred  to  as  separating  the  Corso  from  the 
Via  Babuino  and  Via  Ripetta,  and  better  known  from  their 
position  fronting  the  main  entrance  of  the  city  from  the  N., 
than  any  architectural  merit  which  they  possess  ;  Sta  Maria- 
di-Navicella,  with  a  small  marble  ship  in  front  of  it,  origin 
ally  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  churches,  but  entirely  renewed 
from  the  designs  of  Raphael,  entered  by  a  portico  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  remarkable  within  for  18  tine  columns  of  granite, 
and  two  of  porphyry,  and  the  frieze  of  the  nave  painted  in 
chiara-oscuro  by  Giulio  Romano,  and  Perino-del- Vaga ;  Sta 
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Uaria-della-Pace,  consisting  of  a  nave,  crowned  by  a  fine 
octagonal  dome,  and  celebrated  for  its  paintings ;  particularly 
the  four  Sibyls,  considered  among  the  most  perfect  works  of 
Raphael,  but  unfortunately  injured  by  recent  restorations; 
Sta  Maria-del-Popolo,  an  ancient  church,  modernised  on  the 
plans  of  Bernini,  interesting  from  the  number  of  its  fine 
sculptures  and  paintings,  and  remarkable  for  its  stained  glass, 
the  only  specimen  which  Rome  possesses ;  Sta  Maria-in-Traste- 
vere,  said  to  be  the  first  cburch  in  Rome,  publicly  set  apart 
for  worship,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  2 1 
granite  columns,  evidently  from  ancient  edifices,  and  adorned 
by  one  of  the  finest  frescoes  of  the  city,  an  Assumption  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  Sta  Maria-in-Vallicella,  sometimes  called  Chiesa- 
Nuova,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing  of  the  Roman 
churches,  and  enriched  by  marbles  and  other  ornaments, 
chiefly  by  Pietro-da-Cortona;  and  some  of  the  earliest  pro 
ductions  of  Rubens  ;  Sta  Maria- della-Vittoria.  with  fine  paint 
ings  by  Domenichiiio,  Guercino,  and  Guido,  and  a  so-called 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin,  whose  intercession  is  said 
to  have  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Turks  ;  flags  taken 
from  whom  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  are  suspended  from 
the  roof;  San  Martino-ai-Monti,  with  a  very  chaste  and  impos 
ing  interior,  consisting  of  a  nave  separated  from  two  aisles  by 
24  ancient  Corinthian  pillars,  of  different  varieties  of  marble  ; 
some  fine  paintings  by  Gaspar  and  Nicolas  Poussin,  and  a 
crypt  which  formed  part  of  the  baths  of  Trajan;  SS.  Nereo- 
ed-Achilleo,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  two  ambones,  or  mar 
ble  pulpits,  its  ancient  mosaics,  and  the  episcopal  chair  of 
Gregory  the  Great;  San  Onofrio,  enriched  with  some  fine 
paintings  by  Domenichino,  and  frescoes  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
and  interesting  as  the  burial-place  of  Tasso;  San  Paolo-alle- 
tre-Fontane,  on  a  spot  outside  the  walls,  alleged  to  be  that 
where  St.  Paul  was  beheaded,  though  the  accuracy  of  the 
tradition  is  rendered  more  than  doubtful  by  the  absurd 
fictions  associated  with  it,  respecting  three  fountains  which 
miraculously  sprung  up  while  the  head  in  falling  is  said  to 
have  thrice  bounded  ;  San  Pietro-in-Montorio,  finely  situated 
on  a  platform,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  best  view  of  modern 
Rome  is  obtained,  and  near  the  spot  where  St.  Peter  is  said 
to  have  been  beheaded,  and  celebrated  for  the  fine  paintings 
of  Sebastian-del-Piombo,  from  Michael  Angelo's  designs— in  a 
convent  immediately  adjoining  is  a  celebrated  temple  by  Bra- 
mante,  consisting  of  a  circular  building,  sustained  by  16  gra 
nite  Doric  columns,  and  universally  admired  as  a  model  in  its 
kind,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  modern  structures  ;  San 
i'ietro-in-Vincoli,  a  majestic  edifice,  supported  within  by  20 
ancient  Doric  columns  of  Grecian  marble,  7  ft.  in  circum 
ference,  and  celebrated  for  its  statue  of  Moses,  one  of  the 
greatest  creations  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  fine  paintings  by 
Domenichino  and  Guercino ;  San  Prassede,  entered  by  an 
ancient  vestibule,  resting  on  two  granite  columns,  supported 
within  by  16  Corinthian  granite  columns,  possessed  of  a  re 
markable  pulpit,  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  com 
posed  of  the  largest  blocks  of  rosso  antico  in  existence,  and 
numbering  among  its  relics  a  column  of  Oriental  jasper 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  gravely  alleged  to  be  the  very 
column  at  which  our  Saviour  was  scourged,  and  a  portrait  of 
Him,  once  in  the  possession  of  St.  Peter  ;  Sta  Sabina-on-the- 
Aventine,  occupying  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno 
Regina,  supported  within  by  24  Corinthian  fluted  columns 
of  white  Grecian  marble,  and  enriched  with  some  small  but 
exquisite  paintings  by  Sasso  Ferrato ;  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  a 
large  and  ancient  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  as  its 
name  implies,  supported  within  by  56  pillars  of  granite  and 
marble,  arranged  in  an  inner  and  outer  circle,  and  having  its 
walls  covered  over  with  hideous  frescoes  of  martyrdoms, 
equally  displeasing  to  the  eye  and  defective  as  works  of  art; 
San  Tommaso-degli-Inglesi,  in  the  Trastevere,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  775  by  Offa,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  now 
dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Beckut,  one  of  whose  arms  is  exhibited 
as  a  relic,  and  containing  curious  portraits  of  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  put  to  death  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  ;  Trinita-de'-Pellegrini,  with  some  remarkable 
paintings,  especially  a  celebrated  attempt  to  represent  the 
Trinity  by  Guido — and  the  Trinita-de'-Monti,  already  referred 
to  as  occupying  a  conspicuous  site  above  the  Piazza-di-Spagna, 
approached  by  a  magnificent  staircase,  and  celebrated  for  its 
descent  from  the  Cross,  in  which  Daniele-da-Volterra,  with  the 
assistance  of  Michael  Angelo,  has  outdone  all  his  other  works. 
VOL.  11. 


Palaces,  Museums,  &c. — The  Vatican,  situated  on  the  hill  of 
same  name,  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  city,  immediately  N.  of,  and 
at  one  point  connected  with  St.  Peter's,  is  an  immense,  irregu 
lar  pile,  constructed  at  different  periods,  without  any  previ 
ously  formed  plan,  and  hence  devoid  of  harmony.  It  was 
probably  commenced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
had  become  a  palace  of  some  consequence  in  the  8th  century, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Charlemagne  at  his  coronation ;  but 
the  popes  began  to  reside  in  it  for  the  first  time  after  their  re 
turn  from  Avignon,  in  1377.  One  inducement  was  the  vicinity 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
covered  gallery.  From  this  time  the  popes  vied  with  each 
other  in  extending  and  embellishing  the  Vatican,  though  the 
task  of  completing  the  old  palace,  nearly  in  its  present  form, 
was  reserved  for  the  worst  of  all,  the'infamous  Alexander 
VI.  The  Sistine  chapel,  the  Loggie,  the  museum,  the  li 
brary, and  the  new  palace,  which  now  constitutes  the  most  con 
spicuous  portion  of  the  whole  pile,  and  is  the  ordinary  papal 
residence,  are  all  of  later  origin.  The  whole  covers  an  im 
mense  space,  and  is  rather  a  collection  of  separate  buildings 
than  a  single  structure.  Owing  to  this  its  exact  dimensions 
are  not  easily  measured,  but  the  length  is  estimated  at  1151  ft., 
and  the  breadth  at  767  ft.  To  give  some  idea  of  its  vastness, 
we  are  told  that  it  has  8  grand  staircases,  200  smaller  stair 
cases,  20  courts,  and  4422  apartments.  The  most  celebrated 
portions  are  the  Scala  Regia,  leading  to  the  Sala  Regia,  or 
hall  of  audience,  a  splendid  apartment,  covered  with  frescoes, 
illustrating  various  events  in  papal  history,  and,  appropriately 
enough,  giving  a  conspicuous  place  to  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ;  the  Capella-Sistina,  or  Sistine  chapel,  a  lofty, 
oblong  apartment,  about  150  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  broad, 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo,  among  which,  the 
Last  Judgment,  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  is  most  conspicuous,  and 
celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  cardinals  meet  in  conclave 
to  elect  a  pope,  and  many  of  the  most  gorgeous  ceremonies  of 
the  Romish  church  are  performed ;  the  Capella  Paolina,  re 
markable  chiefly  for  Michael  Angelo's  two  frescoes  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter;  the 
Loggie,  a  splendid  portico  of  three  stories,  completed  from 
the  designs  of  Bramante  by  Raphael,  whose  magnificent  fres 
coes  constitute  its  greatest  ornament ;  the  Stanze  of  Raphael, 
or  four  chambers  adjoining  the  Loggie,  and  equally  adorned 
by  the  same  master -hand;  the  Tapestries  of  Raphael, 
worked  from  his  Cartoons,  and  kept  in  a  gallery  adjoining 
the  Stanze  ;  the  picture-gallery,  containing  a  collection  which, 
though  small  in  extent,  not  more  than  50  pictures,  is  unsur 
passed  in  real  value ;  the  museum,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
galleries,  in  which  the  noblest  treasures  of  art  which  the 
world  possesses,  have  been  amassed,  including,  among  others, 
the  Laocoon  and  Apollo  Belvedere  ;  the  library,  surpassed  by 
many  collections  in  the  number  of  its  volumes,  but  by  none 
in  the  known  value  of  some,  and  the  presumed  value  of  more 
of  its  MSS. ;  for  as  yet  comparatively  few  of  its  treasures 
have  been  properly  examined ;  the  manufactory  of  mosaics, 
a  large  establishment  immediately  adjoining  the  palace,  and 
once  occupied  by  the  Inquisition;  and  the  gardens,  to  which, 
as  an  interesting  place  of  resort,  reference  has  already  been 
made.  Another  palace,  or  rather  series  of  palaces,  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  Capitol,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Piazza-del- 
Campidoglio.  It  is  approached  from  the  Corso  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  which,  two  Egyptian  lionesses,  and  at  the 
summit  two  colossal  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  standing 
beside  their  horses,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  centre  of  the 
piazza  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
horse  of  which  is  so  full  of  life,  that  Michael  Angelo,  on  seeing 
it,  is  said  to  have  bid  it  camina,  '  go.'  Around  the  square 
are  the  senatorial  palace,  in  which  the  senator  holds  his  court, 
ornamented  by  Michael  Angelo  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade, 
and  crowned  by  a  lofty  tower,  beneath  which  the  whole  city 
seems  to  lie  exposed  in  detail  ;  the  palace  of  the  Conservator!, 
containing  the  Promoteca  or  collection  of  busts  ;  the  museum 
of  the  Capitol,  with  many  interesting  objects,  but  few  master 
pieces  of  sculpture,  except  those  in  the  hall  of  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  and  a  picture-gallery,  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Vatican,  though  the  paintings  individually  are  of  far  less 
intrinsic  merit.  The  private  palaces,  both  by  their  number 
and  magnificence,  constitute  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  city,  and  contain  some  of  its  finest  collections,  but  cannot 
here  be  detailed. 
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Colleges  and  Academics,  (f-c. — Among  these,  the  first  place 
is  claimed  by  the  Collegio  della  Sapienza,  or  university, 
originally  founded  in  1244,  for  canon  and  civil  law,  but  sub 
sequently  enlarged  to  comprehend  theology,  philology,  and 
science,  and  at  last  placed  "on  a  footing  with  the  university 
of  Bologna.  It  occupies  a  building  begun  by  Leo  X.,  from 
designs  of  Michael  Angelo;  has  42  professors,  and  is  attended 
by  about  1000  students.  The  professors  are  paid  by  fixed 
salaries,  and  their  lectures  are  gratuitous.  The  ground  floor 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  Scuole  delle  Belle  Arte,  in 
which  1 1  professors  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  lecture  on 
sculpture,  and  other  branches  connected  with  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  on  the  third  floor  is  the  school  of  engineers.  Attached 
to  the  university,  are  a  library  and  a  museum,  and  dependent 
upon  it,  though  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  a  botanic  gar 
den  adjoining  the  Salviati  palace  in  the  Trastevere.  The 
Collegio  Romano  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  gives  instruction  in  the  learned  languages,  theology, 
rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy;  it  possesses  a  library, 
museum,  and  observatory.  The  Collegio  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  bespeaks  its  nature  by 
its  name,  and  has  acquired  great  celebrity  as  the  establish 
ment  where  missionaries,  chiefly  young  foreigners,  are  trained 
to  go  forth  for  the  conversion  of  foreign  or  the  recovery  of 
Protestant  countries.  The  printing-office  attached  to  the 
establishment  is  rich  in  Oriental  types,  and  has  furnished  fine 
specimens  of  typography  in  many  languages.  The  principal 
academies  are  those  of  St.  Luke,  already  incidentally  men 
tioned,  and  composed  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects ; 
the  Academia  Archeologica,  which  has  published  several  vo 
lumes  of  transactions  ;  the  Academia  d' Arcadia,  which,  under 
a  fantastical  name,  professed  to  purify  the  general  literary 
taste,  and  has  not  seldom  helped  to  corrupt  it ;  the  Academia 
de'  Lincei,  which,  founded  in  1603,  by  Galileo  and  his  contem 
poraries,  is  the  earliest  scientific  society  of  Italy,  and  is  still 
devoted  to  natural  history  and  science  ;  the  Academia  Tiberina, 
for  the  promotion  of  historical  researches,  particularly  in  re 
gard  to  Rome ;  and  the  Academia  Filarmonica,  a  recent  in 
stitution,  which  is  already  celebrated  for  its  fine  concerts. 

Hospitals  and  Charities. — The  Romans  boast  of  the  large 
sums  expended  on  these  establishments,  and  might  do  it  with 
justice  were   the   expenditure  generally 
devoted  to  proper  objects,  and  the  estab 
lishments  themselves  under  bettermanage- 
ment.      The    principal    hospital,    called 
Spirito  Santo,  a  richly-endowed  institu 
tion,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,    combines    a    foundling    hospital, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  ordinary  infir 
mary.       The    foundling   hospital,    which 
receives  about  800  infants  annually,  lost, 
in  a  period  of  five  years,  out  of  3840  re 
ceived,  the  appalling  number  of  2941  ; 
and  yet  it,  and  other  similar  institutions 
in  the  city,  are  in  such  repute,  that  inmates 
reach  them  from  all  parts  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  even  it  is  said  from  the  king 
dom  of  Naples.     In  the  lunatic  asylum, 
again,  the  system  of  restraint  and  brutal 
violence,  so  justly  banished  from  all  en 
lightened    countries,   continues    here    in 
vigorous  operation.     The  infirmary,  too, 
is  not  clean,  and  the  rooms  are  badly 
ventilated.     La  Consolazione,  or  surgical 
hospital,  receives  all  the  cases  of  stabbing, 
and  furnishes  in  its  statistics  a  sad  delinea 
tion  of  the  public  morals.     Among  other 
institutions"  called  charitable,  are  nume 
rous  societies,  partly  supported  by  govern 
ment,  for  bestowing  marriage  dowries,  and 
making  presents  to  girls  taking  the  veil.    Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  women  married  receive  these  dowries,  which,  on  an  ave 
rage,  amount  to  about  £8000  per  annum.    But,  after  deducting 
all  the  charities,  erroneous  in  principle,  or  defective  in  manage 
ment,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  many  remain  which  are  not 
only  unobjectionable,  but  entitled  to  all  praise.   Among  these 
are  the  hospitals,  San  Giovanni,  chiefly  for  cases  of  fever,  and 
reputed  the  best  conducted  in  Rome;  San  Gallicano,  occupying 
a  line  building  in  the  Trastevere,  for  cutaneous;  Benfratelli, 


chiefly  for  acute ;  and  San  Giacomo,  near  the  Corso,  for  in 
curable  diseases.  Another  immense  establishment  of  con 
siderable  merit,  though  by  no  means  free  from  blemishes,  is 
the  hospital  of  San  Michele,  combining,  rather  incongruously, 
a  house  of  correction  for  juvenile  culprits  and  women,  a  house 
of  industry  for  children,  an  asylum  for  the  aged,  and  a  gra 
tuitous  school  of  art,  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
taught  drawing,  painting,  architecture,  music,  statuary,  Ac. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — These,  if  the  terms  are  taken 
in  their  ordinary  sense,  are  almost  too  insignificant  to  deserve 
special  notice.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  and  silk 
goods,  especially  velvets,  hats,  gloves,  artificial  flowers,  poma 
tum  and  essences,  chocolate,  earthenware,  musical  strings, 
jewellery,  mosaics,  casts,  and  various  objects  of  art,  and 
articles  connected  with  it.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  these 
articles,  and  in  alum,  vitriol,  puzzuolano,  olive-oil,  pictures, 
and  antiques. 

Amusements,  &c. — Among  these  must  be  classed  not  only 
theatres,  and  operas,  of  which  there  is  at  least  an  adequate 
number ;  but  the  endless  variety  of  pomps  and  shows,  which 
are  displayed  on  church  festivals.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  of 
these  rational  enough  and  serious  enough  to  be  classed  among 
religious  observances,  and  not  a  few  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  expressly  framed  for  purposes  of  gaiety  and  diversion. 
Here  the  first  place  is  of  course  due  to  the  Carnival,  during 
which,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  eight  days  of  it, 
the  revels  are  kept  up  with  remarkable  spirit,  and  too  often, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  with  extreme  licentiousness.  Among  tho 
more  innocent 'amusements  are  the  horse-races  of  the  Corso, 
during  which  the  whole  city  seems  to  be  congregated  within 
it,  to  see  horses  without  riders,  urged  on  to  their  utmost  speed 
by  means  of  balls  arid  plates  of  metal  bristling  with  sharp 
spikes  suspended  from  their  backs.  Next  to  the  Carnival,  in 
point  of  gaiety,  is  what  is  called  the  October  festival,  con 
tinued  during  all  the  Thursdays  and  Sundays  of  the  month, 
when  the  people  crowd  to  Monte  Testaccio,  and  the  Borghese 
gardens,  to  divert  themselves  with  dancing  and  games. 

Antiquities. — These,  though  extensive  and  interesting,  in 
tlie  highest  degree,  must  here  be  disposed  of  very  briefly. 
The  Forum  lay  in  the  interval  between  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Palatine,  in  a  small  irregular  space  now  called  Campo  Vaccino, 


THE  FuliUM  AT   HOME.— From  a  Photograph. 

from  its  appropriation  as  a  cattle  market.  Its  exact  position 
is  still  disputed,  though  fragments  of  temples  and  other  edi 
fices,  which  formed  its  principal  ornaments,  remain.  Another 
forum,  known  as  that  of  Trajan,  is  conspicuously  pointed 
out  by  the  magnificent  pillar  which  bears  his  name,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins.  The  Palace  of  the  Caesars, 
which  stood  on  the  Palatine,  is  now  a  mere  mass  of  ruins;  so 
shapeless  and  undefined,  that  no  idea  of  the  form  and  limits 
of  the  celebrated  structure  can  be  formed  from  them.  The 
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most  celebrated  temples  are  those  of  yEscnlapius,  on  the  island 
of  the  Tiber,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  visible,  among 
the  buildings  of  the  convent  of  San  Bartolomeo  ;  of  Antoninus 
and  Faustina,  situated  in  the  Forum,  and  now  incorporated 
with  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Miranda;  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  now  represented  chiefly  by  eleven  marble  columns  of 
its  portico,  forming  part  of  the  present  Dogana  di  Terra,  or 
custom-house;  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
already  mentioned  as  the  site  and  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  church  of  Sta  Maria 
in  Cosmedin ;  of  Concord,  only  recently 
brought  to  light,  on  the  side  of  the  Capi- 
toline,  and  still,  in  regard  particularly  to 
a  portion  of  its  flank,  tolerably  preserved; 
of  Fortuna  Virilis,  near  the  Ponte  Rotto, 
now  occupied  as  the  Armenian  church, 
and  presenting  one  o'f  the  purest  specimens 
of  the  Ionic  in  Koine ;  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  once  the  most  magnificent  of  all, 
the  pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Rome, 
as  it  looked  proudly  clown  from  the  sum 
mit  of  the  Capitol,  but  now  only  dubiously 
traced  in  part  of  its  foundations ;  of 
Minerva  Mcdica,  still  forming  a  pictu 
resque  ruin  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the 
Porta  Maggiore;  of  Pallas  Minerva,  still 
a  beautiful  ruin,  consisting  chiefly  of  two 
Corinthian  columns,  supporting  a  magnifi 
cent  entablature,  and  continued  frieze  with 
an  attic  above,  containing  a  full-length 
iigure  of  the  goddess ;  of  Saturn,  on  the 
side  of  the  Capitoline  above  the  Forum, 
and  forming  one  of  its  picturesque  ruins  ; 
and  above  all,  of  the  Pantheon,  situated  in  a  small  dirty 
piazza,  between  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  Navona,  but  at 
once  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  best  -  preserved 
monuments  of  ancient  Roman  architecture.  Its  excellent 
preservation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  early  conver 
sion  into  a  Christian  church,  under  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
Rotonda ;  it  is  entered  by  a  noble  portico  110ft.  long,  by 
40  ft.  deep,  composed  of  16  Corinthian  columns  of  Oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Greek  marble,  and  con 
sists  in  its  interior  of  a  rotunda,  143  ft.  in  diameter,  crowned 
by  a  dome,  the  height  of  which  is  also  143  ft.  The  doors, 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  classic  times,  are  of  bronze,  hung 
on  bronze  pilasters,  and  the  pavement  is  of  porphyry,  pavon- 
azetto,  and  giallo  antico,  arranged  in  round  and  square  slabs. 
The  body  of  the  building  is  of  brick,  and  has  in  its  interior 
surface  seven  large  niches,  six  of  which  have  fluted  giallo 
antico  columns;  the  external  surface  was  once  coated  with 
marble,  but  vandalism,  in  which  Pope  Urban  VIII.  bore 
a  principal  part,  has  deprived  the  building  of  this  and  many 
other  ornaments.  The  most  interesting  object  within  is 
Raphael's  tomb.  The  other  antiquities  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  arches,  pillars,  baths,  aqueducts,  and  amphi 
theatres.  One  specimen  of  each  will  suffice.  The  first  is 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  built  on  what  is  called  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  and  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  imposing 
monuments  of  the  city,  though  in  several  parts  indicative 
of  the  decline  of  art.  The  noblest  pillar  is  the  column  of 
Trajan,  126  ft.  high,  composed  of  34  pieces  of  white  marble, 
covered  over  with  matchless  sculptures,  giving  the  history 
of  Trajan's  achievements,  and  containing,  among  others,  no 
fewer  than  2500  human  figures.  For  the  colossal  statue  of 
Trajan  holding  a  gilded  globe,  which  originally  crowned  the 
pillar,  one  of  St.  Peter  has  been  substituted.  If  not  the  most 
extensive,  at  least  the  most  perfect  of  the  baths  are  those  of 
Caracalla,  situated  under  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Aventine,  and 
occupying  an  area  of  at  least  1  m.  in  circuit.  Their  orna 
ments  have  all  disappeared,  but  nature  has  done  something 
to  supply  them  ;  and  few  sights  are  more  impressive  than  their 
mountainous  ruins,  and  dizzy  arches  encircled  by  flowery 
glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferous  blossoming  trees.  The 
aqueducts  are  justly  regarded  as  the  most  stupendous  of  the 
Roman  works,  but  most  of  them,  though  originally  brought 
within  the  walls,  have  their  most  magnificent  remains  con 
siderably  beyond  them.  That  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  which  pur 
sued  a  course  of  46  in.,  has  a  line  of  arches  6  m.  long,  which 
stretches  across  the  Campagna,  and  is  still  used  for  bringing 


in  water  into  the  city.  The  amphitheatres  furnish,  in  the 
Coliseum,  the  grandest  of  all  the  Roman  ruins.  It  is  situated 
in  the  interval  between  the  Palatine,  Coelian,  and  Esquiline 
hills,  and  covers  with  its  ellipse  an  area  of  above  5  ac.  ;  it  is 
built  principally  of  travertine,  intermixed  with  large  masses 
of  brick  and  tufa.  The  external  elevation  consisted  of  four 
stories,  three  of  them  composed  of  tiers  of  arches,  anil  the 
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eeats,  extending  backwards  and  upwards  in  regular  rows  from 
the  arena,  were  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  87,000 
spectators.  The  arena  was  287  ft.  long  by  180  ft.  wide,  and 
furnished  the  attraction  which  drew  together  this  immense 
assemblage,  composed  of  all  classes  of  society,  noble  and  ple 
beian,  male  and  female.  It  gives  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  times, 
to  think  that  the  main  part  of  the  sport  consisted  in  the  mu 
tual  butchery  of  trained  gladiators,  and  in  the  exposure  of 
heathen  criminals  and  Christian  martyrs  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  beasts. 

History. — The  history  of  Rome  is,  properly  speaking,  iden 
tified  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  could  not  even 
be  exhibited  in  a  dry  register  of  events  within  moderate 
limits.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  however,  the  city  itself 
may  be  considered  as  having  an  individual  history,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  account  of  its  first  foundation,  and  of  the  various 
augmentations  and  embellishments  which  it  received  during 
the  successive  stages  by  which  it  rose  to  be  not  only  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  considered  as  the  capital  of  a  kind  of 
universal  empire,  but  to  be  also  for  centuries  the  grandest,  the 
richest,  and  the  most  populous  of  European  cities.  To  this 
latter  portion  of  Rome's  individual  history,  the  present  brief 
sketch  is  confined.  Though  much  that  historians  have  gravely 
related,  and  their  readers  implicitly  believed  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  city  is  mere  fable,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
it  was  founded  by  Romulus,  753  years  B.C.  Its  site  was  the 
Palatine  hill,  and  its  houses  consisting  of  humble  huts,  were 
inclosed  by  a  rude  wall,  probably  like  the  hill  itself,  of  a  quad 
rangular  form,  and  pierced  by  three  or  four  gates.  Like  all 
ancient  Italian  cities,  Rome  appears  to  have  had  a  clear  unoc 
cupied  space  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  pomoerium.  Tacitus,  guided  apparently  by 
some  ancient  record,  has  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Annals, 
minutely  traced  its  contour.  Writers  are  at  variance  as  to 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  city,  but  the  prevailing  opinion 
is,  that  on  the  union  of  the  Sabines,  a  great  addition  was 
made,  including  the  Capitoline  and  part  of  the  Quirinal  hills, 
with  the  intervening  space  afterwards  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Forum  ;  that,  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa,  its  inhabitants 
came  and  fixed  their  residence  on  the  Coelian;  that  the  Aven 
tine  was  taken  in  byAncus  Martius  ;  and  the  Viminal,  Esqui 
line,  and  remainder  of  the  Quirinal,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus 
and  Servius  Tullius.  New  walls,  inclosing  the  whole  city  as 
it  then  existed,  were  begun  by  the  former  sovereign,  and  com 
pleted  by  the  latter  about  570  B.C.  These  walls  embraced  a 
circuit  of  about  5  m.,  and  continued  for  800  years  to  form 
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the  recognized  limits  of  the  city,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  extensive  and  populous  suburbs'  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  vicinity.  The  number  of  gates  in  the  Servian 
walls  probably  varied  at  different  times,  but,  according  to 
Pliny,  amounted  during  Vespasian's  reign  to  37.  But,  while 
the  limits  of  the  city  remained  the  same,  vast  changes  were 
made  on  its  appearance;  and  gorgeous  palaces  and  temples, 
and  othiT  magnificent  structures,  rose  up  in  every  quarter. 
The  emperor  Aurelian,  having  resolved,  A.n.  271,  to  make 
the  walls  commensurate  with  the  area  actually  or  virtually 
occupied,  removed  those  of  Servius,  and  erected  others, 
which,  though  afterwards  destroyed,  are  understood  to  have 
been  nearly  in  the  line  of  those  now  existing,  built  by  the  em 
peror  Honorius,  A.D.  402.  The  most  important  change  since 
made,  was  the  inclosure  of  the  Borgo  by  Leo  IV.  A.D.  850. 

The  population  of  Rome  at  different  periods  is  an  interest 
ing  question,  but  from  want  of  data  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  Some  have  been  extravagant  enough  to  give  it 
three  millions  under  the  empire.  One  million  is  a  more  pro- 
b.-ible,  and  certainly  not  an  under  estimate.  Top.  (1852), 
175,838. 

KOME-nE  TARN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Aveyron,  10  in.  N. 
St.  Affrique,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  a  height 
above  1.  bank  Tarn,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of 
six  arches.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  an  ancient  place, 
surrounded  by  old  ramparts  and  ditches ;  and  of  suburbs  ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  napkins  ;  tanneries  ;  and  a  trade  in  wiue 
and  almonds.  Pop.  1171. 

KOMEN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  97  m.  N.N.W.  Poltawa, 
at  the  confluence  of  a  river  of  same  name  with  the  Sula.  It 
has  an  important  trade  in  tobacco,  cattle,  and  horses,  which 
are  well  adapted  both  for  heavy  and  light  cavalry.  Pop.  1000. 

The  RIVER  rises  in  the  S.  frontiers  of  gov.  Czernigov, 

enters  gov.  Poltawa,  and  flowing  S.E.,  joins  r.  bank  Sula,  at 
the  town  of  Romen  ;  total  course,  about  90  in. 

ROMENTINO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novara,  near  Galicate,  on  a  level  plain ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1716. 

ROMERAL,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  24  m. 
S.E.  Toledo,  in  a  plain;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison, 
primary  school ;  manufactures  of  articles  in  esparto,  flour- 
mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  1320. 

ROMER8TADT,  or  RZIMARZOW,  atn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  and  18  m.  N.W.  Olmiitz;  with  two  churches  and  an 
hospital;  manufactures  of  linen,  a  linen  bleachfield,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  2887. 

ROMFORD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex. 
The  town,  16J  m.  S.W.  Cbelmsford,  a  station  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway,  lies  on  the  Pirn,  or  Bourne,  here  crossed 
bya  bridge.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  has  an 
ancient  church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
Wesleyans,  a  free  national  school,  and  a  union  workhouse ; 
and  a  very  extensive  market  for  corn  and  cattle  on  Wednes 
days.  It  was  at  one  time  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  leathern 
breeches.  Francis  Quarls,  author  of  the  Divine  Emblems, 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  Pop.  3791.  Area  of  par.,  in 
cluding  Havering-atte-Bower,  9173  ac.  Pop.  6291. 

BOMHANY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co»  Neo- 
grad,  near  the  Lokoss,  30  m.  N.  Pesth;  with  a  church,  hand 
some  chateau,  and  a  good  stone  quarry.  Pop.  1321. 

ROMIHLI),  a  tn.  feaxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Spring,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gleichenberg,  16  m.  S.S.E.  Meiningen.  It  con 
sists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  of  two 
suburbs ;  has  a  provincial  and  town  court,  two  churches,  one 
of  them  with  a  fine  altar,  :;nd  several  monuments  ;  an  hospi 
tal,  a  poorhouse.  and  a  trade  in  wool  and  cattle.  Pop.  1583. 

ROMILLY-siiR-SEiNK  [anc.  Romiliacum],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Aube,  1.  bank  Seine.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  semi 
circle,  among  the  beautiful  meadows  which  here  stretch  along 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  contains  a  handsome  chateau,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  of  which  numerous  remains  still 
exist ;  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  hosiery,  several 
dye-works,  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills.  Near  it  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Cistertian  monastery,  in  which  the  body  of  Voltaire  re 
mained  for  13  years  previous  to  its  removal  to  Paris.  P.  3831. 

K<  )Mi\EY  (NEW),  a  cinque  port  tn.,  decayed  bor.,  mar 


bankment.  The  town,  21  m.  S.S.W.  Canterbury,  has  a 
townhall,  market-house,  assembly-room  ;  an  ancient,  spacious, 
and  handsome  church,  with  a  square  tower  of  great  height  and 
beauty  ;  chapels  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  and  a  charity 
called  the  'Southland  Hospital.'  Though  now  1  J  m.  from  the 
sea,  it  was  formerly  a  seaport,  and  a  place  of  considerable  im 
portance.  It  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Marshaui  family. 
Area  of  par.,  2919  ac.  Pop.  1053. 

ROMNEY  (Ou>),  par.  Eng.  Kent;  area,  2535  ac.  P.  130. 

R(  )M(jE,  an  isl.  Denmark,  between  the  islands  Manoe  and 
Silt,  W.  coast,  Jutland  ;  lat.  55°  8'  N.  ;  and  Ion.  8°  30'  E.  It 
was  at  one  time  of  considerable  size,  but  has  been  much  dimi 
nished  by  floods,  and  the  wasting  power  of  the  sea  ;  greatest 


length,  9  in.;  breadth,  about  2  m.  ;  area, 


.  sq.  m.    It  con 


sists  chiefly  of  low  sand  hills,  and  has  so  poor  a  soil  that  cul 
tivation  is  confined  to  the  E.  coast,  and  is  regarded  of  such 
secondary  importance  that  all  rural  operations  are  left  to  the 
women.  The  men  are  generally  sailors  and  fishers.  Romo'e 
forms  a  single  parish,  but  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
N.  belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  Hadersleben  in  Schleswip:, 
and  the  S.  to  Ribe  in  Jutland.  At  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
island,  near  Havnen,  there  is  a  good  winter-haven  for  small 
vessels  ;  and  at  the  S.  extremity,  a  summer-haven  for  vessels 
drawing  from  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  Pop.  1500. 

ROMONT,  or  REMUND  [Latin,  Rotundus  Mons],  a  tn. 
Switzerland,  can.  and  12  m.  S.W.  Fribourg,  on  a  conical  hill 
above  the  Glane.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  several 
gates,  and  might  easily  be  made  capable  of  good  defence.  It 
contains  an  old'castle,  built  in  the  10th  century  by  the  kings 
of  Burgundy ;  a  handsome  R.  Catholic  church,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  and  several  educational  establishments.  Its  an 
nual  horse-fair  is  famous,  and  attracts  dealers  from  all  quar 
ters.  Pop.  1256. 

ROMOOS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  13  m. 
S.S.W.  Luzern,  on  a  lofty  eminence  commanding  an  exten 
sive  view.  Its  parish  church  was  built  in  the  llth  century. 
Pop.  1610. 

ROMOOZ,  or  RUMESCH,  a,  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
Broos  Stuhl,  5  in.  from  Szaszvaros ;  with  a  Protestant,  a 
Greek  united,  and  a  non-united  church.  The  inhabitants  are 
Saxons  and  Walachians.  Pop.  1699. 

ROMOKANTLN  [anc.  Romorentium],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Loir-et-Cher,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Sauldre,  at  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Morantin,  23  m.  S.E.  Blois.  It  has  a  court  of 
first  resort  and  commerce,  a  consulting  chamber  of  manufac 
tures,  an  agricultural  society,  and  communal  college ;  import 
ant  manufactures  of  broad-cloth  and  other  woollen  goods ; 
several  spinning-mills  and  tanneries  ;  and  a  trade  in  the 
articles  of  its  manufacture,  and  also  in  gun  flints.  A  well- 
planted  space,  partly  traversed  by  the  Morantin,  affords  a 
good  promenade.  Pop.  6806. 

ROMOSZIIELY  (KLEIN),  or  RUMESCH,  a  vil.  Austria, 
Transylvania,  Broos  Stuhl,  7  m.  from  Ssaszvaros.  It  has  two 
Greek  churches.  The  inhabitants  are  Walachians.  P.  1510. 

ROM  ROD,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oberhessen,  28  m. 
E.N.E.  Giessen  ;  with  a  castle.  Pop.  1089. 

ROMSDAL,  a  bail.  Norway,  prov.  Bergen,  bounded, 
N.  and  E.  by  S.  Trondhjem,  S.E.  Christiania,  S.  by  N. 
Bcrgenhuus,  and  W.  and  N.W.  the  ocean  ;  greatest  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  140  m.;  greatest  breadth,  70  m. ;  area,  4544 
geo.  sq.  m.  The  coast  is  lined  by  a  vast  number  of  isls.,  and 
is  extremely  rugged,  being  penetrated  and  cut  up  into  a  kind 
of  patch-work,  by  a  number  of  fiords,  of  which  the  largest  are 
the  Surendal,  Ting-void,  Romsdal,  and  Stor.  The  interior  is 
very  mountainous,  the  Snechaetta,  the  second  highest  moun 
tain  of  Norway,  occupying  its  S.E.  corner,  in  common  with 
Trondhjem  and  Christiania,  while  other  lofty  mountains  of  the 
Dovrefield  cover  a  large  part  of  its  centre.  Between  the 
mountains  are  wild  romantic  valleys,  some  of  them  of  con 
siderable  fertility,  and  watered  by  impetuous  torrents,  with 
picturesque  cascades.  The  scenery  on  that  watered  by  the 
Rauma  or  Romsdal,  is  particularly  fine.  Pop.  81,314. 

ROMSEE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  4  m.  E.S.E. 
Liege.  It  has  manufactures  of  nails,  and  a  flour-mill.  Coal 
is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1438. 

IJOMSEY,  a  municipal  market  tn.,  corporate  bor.,  and 


ket  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  in  the  centre  of  Romney  par.  England,  co.  Hants.  The  town,  on  the  Test,  1\  m.  N.W. 
Marsh,  a  tract  of  level  ground  of  24,000  ac.,  devoted  to  sheep  I  Southampton,  and  a  station  on  the  Salisbury  branch  of 
pasture,  and  defended  against  the  sea  by  an  extensive  cm-  1  the  London  and  S.W.  railway,  has  several  good  streets; 
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a  spacious  and  venerable  parish  church,  of  cathedral-like 
appearance,  forming  part  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  10th 
century  ;  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Sandemanians ;  free,  national,  and  British 
schools,  and  several  almshouses ;  a  literary  and  scientific  in 
stitute,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  clothing  trade,  which 
formerly  flourished  here,  has  declined ;  but  there  are  exten 
sive  saw-mills  ;  tanneries,  breweries,  corn  and  paper  mills,  a 
sacking  and  flax -mill  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  timber, 
coals,  and  corn.  About  1  in.  from  the  town  is  Broadlands, 
the  magnificent  scat  of  Viscount  Palinerston.  Pop.  2080. 
Area  of  par.,  7652  ac.  Pop.  4961. 

EONA  (EAST  and  WEST),  two  small  isls.  Scotland,  W. 
coast: — 1,  (E.Itona),  One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  co.  Inverness, 
between  the  island  of  Skye  and  the  mainland,  lat.  (N.  point) 
57°  33'  N.  ;  lon.5°55'  W.;  about  4  m.  long,  and  l.m.  broad.  It 
is  extremely  barren,  and  of  repulsive  aspect.  Its  greatest 
elevation  is  about  500  ft.  A  few  black  cattle  are  reared  on 
its  patches  of  brown  mountain  pasture. — 2,  (W.  Iiona),OnQ  of 
the  Outer  Hebrides,  between  N.  Uist  and  Benbccula,  about 
2 £  m.  long,  and  upwards  of  1  m.  broad  ;  lat.  (S.  point)  57°  28' 
N.jlon.  7°5'W.  It  is  about  600  ft.  high,  having  some  low  pro 
ductive  land  skirting  the  shore.  The  violence  and  height  of 
the  mountainous  seas  which  break  on  this  island  in  winter  are 
almost  incredible,  enormous  stones  being  frequently  removed 
from  their  places  at  elevations  of  200  ft.  above  high-water 
mark.  A  few  sheep  are  grazed  on  it. 

RON  ALDSHAY  (NORTH  and  SOUTH),  two  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  the  former,  the  most  N.,  and  the  latter,  the  most  S., 
of  the  group.  North  Ronaldshay }  separated  from  Sanday  by 
N.  Ronaldshay  Firth,  which,  where  narrowest,  has  a  breadth  of 
3  in.,  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  about  5  m.  long,  N.E.  to  S.  W., 
by  2  m.  broad,  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  4  sq.  m.  On  the 
S.  and  E.  the  beach  is  low,  shelving,  and  sandy;  and  appears 
to  have  gained  considerably  upon  the  sea  by  gradually  accu 
mulating  deposits.  On  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  cliffs,  though 
not  very  elevated,  are  rocky  and  precipitous;  and  have  such  a 
heavy  surf  often  breaking  upon  them  as  to  render  the  adjoin 
ing  land  bleak  and  sterile  for  the  distance  of  several  hundred 
yards.  The  interior  is  generally  flat,  with  a  gentle  rise  to 
wards  the  centre,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  in 
this  direction,  and  another  round  the  shore,  pastured  by  sheep, 
is  all  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  for  which  its  superior  dryness, 
owing  partly  to  its  natural  slope,  and  partly  to  the  mixture  of 
shell-sand  in  its  soil,  makes  it  well  adapted.  The  island  is 
frequented  by  a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  coasts,  more 
especially  a  N.  reef  called  the  Shelkey  Skerry,  are  sometimes 
visited  in  great  numbers  by  the  seal  (Phoca  major] ;  the  only 
fish  caught  for  the  market  are  lobsters  and  cod.  North  Ron 
aldshay,  formerly  united  with  parts  of  the  island  of  Sanday, 
had  no  resident  minister  till  1833,  when  it  was  formed  into 
a  separate  parish.  Pop.  526.  —  South  Ronaldshay,  sepa 
rated  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland  on  the  S.  by  the  Pent- 
land  Firth,  which,  between  its  S.  extremity  and  Duncansby 
Head,  is  about  6  m.  wide,  and  from  the  island  of  Burray  on 
the  N.  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Water  Sound ;  has  a 
length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  of  about  8  m.,  with  a  medium 
breadth  of  little  more  than  2  m.  The  coast  is  much  indented, 
particularly  on  the  N.W.,  where  a  deep  winding  bay  forms 
what  is  called  Widewall  Harbour.  The  interior  has  no  height 
exceeding  300  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  the  prevailing  rocks, 
which  have  a  general  inclination  N.  W.,  are  composed  of  mas 
sive  sandstone,  and  dark  blue  slate  or  pavement.  Much  of  the 
land  is  let  out  in  small  crofts  at  a  high  rent,  but  the  inhabi 
tants  depend  chiefly  on  the  cod  and  herring  fishing,  which  are 
both  very  productive,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  vessels. 
South  Ronaldshay  properly  forms  two  parishes  :  South  parish, 
or  St  Mary's,  extending  over  about  one-third  of  the  S.  part  of 
the  island,  and  also  including  four  small  islands  in  the  Pent- 
land  Firth  ;  and  North  Parish,  or  St.  Peter's,  comprehending 
the  other  two-thirds  ;  but  to  these  the  parish  of  Burray,  con 
sisting  of  the  islands  of  Burray,  Hunda,  and  Glunesholm,  are 
united  ;  and  thus  the  whole  three  parishes  being  placed  under 
one  minister,  are  regarded  as  only  one  united  parish.  The 
spiritual  destitution  thus  occasioned  was  partly  remedied  in 
1830,  by  the  settlement  of  a  minister  of  the  U.  Secession,  now 
the  U.  Presbyterian  church.  Pop.  (1851),  2465. 

RONCESVALLES  [Latin,  Roscida  Vallis ;  French, 
fioncevanr],  a  small  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  20  m.  N.E. 


Pampeluna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  and  pass 
from  that  city  to  San  Juan  de  Pie  del  Puerto.  The  principal 
building  is  the  colegiata,  dedicated  to  our  Lady  of  Ronces 
valles.  Next  to  Jerusalem,  Rome,  and  Santiago,  Roncesvalles 
possessed  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  in  Europe,  which  was 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims,  among  whom  were  many  of  the 
kings  of  Navarre  and  foreign  princes.  But  this  place  is  fa 
mous  above  all  for  the  great  battle  in  which  Charlemagne  fell 
with  all  his  nobles,  A.D.  778.  The  Moors  and  Spaniards,  led 
by  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  united  in  order  to  repel  the  French, 
whom  they  attacked  in  the  mountain  gorges,  and  overwhelmed 
with  rocks.  The  spot  was  marked  by  a  pillar  which  com 
memorated  the  defeat  of  Charlemagne,  but  it  was  pulled  down 
by  the  orders  of  the  French  republic  in  1794.  It  was  through 
this  memorable  valley  that  the  Black  Prince  led  his  army  in 
1367  to  the  victory  of  Navarettc,  and  it  was  by  this  same  pass 
that  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Here 
also  Don  Carlos  was  proclaimed  king  in  1833. 

RONCHAMP,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute  Saone,  8  m.  E. 
Lure.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods.  Coal  is  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1069. 

EONCIGLIONE,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  12  m, 
S.S.E.  Viterbo,  on  a  precipitous  point  of  rock  on  the  borders 
of  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  1.  bank  Ricano.  It  consists 
of  several  handsome  streets,  and  a  square,  adorned  with  an 
elegant  fountain,  and  has  several  fine  old  palaces  ;  an  ancient 
Gothic  castle  in  ruins  ;  extensive  iron- works  and  paper-mills. 
About  3  m.  N.  of  Ronciglione  is  the  celebrated  castle  of  G'ap- 
rarola,  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Monte  Cimino  by  Vignola, 
and  regarded  as  his  master-piece.  Pop.  4600. 

RONCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  15  m. 
N.  Genoa,  r.  bank  Scrivia.  It  consists  of  a  square  and  of 
several  narrow  streets,  and  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  a 
palace,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2709. 

RONCO,  or  BIDENTE  [anc.  Bedesis],  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Central  Apennines,  enters  the  Papal  States, 
flows  circuitously  N.N.E.  past  Meldola,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  60  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  5  m.  E.S.E.  Ravenna. 

RONCO,  or  ROXCO-IN-CANAVESE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardi 
nian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov.  and  18  m.  W.  Ivrea,  in  a 
mountainous  district,  near  1.  bank  Soana ;  with  a  church,  and 
several  oratories.  Pop.  1954. 

RONCO-BiELLESE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  7  m.  E.N.E.  Biellese,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
near  r.  bank  Stroma.  It  was  once  defended  by  a  castle,  of 
which  some  vestiges  only  remain;  and  has  a  modern  church. 
Pop.  1345. 

RONCQ,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10  m.  N.E.  Lille. 
Pop.  1140. 

RONDA,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  40  in.  W. 
Malaga,  on  a  lofty  rock,  and  only  accessible  by  land  up  a 
narrow  ascent,  guarded  by  a  Moorish  castle,  being  girt  by  a 
profound  chasm,  measuring  at  its  greatest  depth  about  400 
yards,  through  which  flows  the  Guadalevin  or  Guadiaro  [the 
leep  stream].  It  is  an  old  Moorish  town,  built  in  great  part 
from  the  ruins  of  Old  Ronda,  8  m.  N.,  and  in  the  more  ancient 
portion  there  are  numerous  steep  and  tortuous  lanes,  with 
small  houses;  but  the  newer  quarter  is  level,  with  rather 
broad  streets,  and  houses  of  good  modern  architecture.  There 
are  four  squares,  in  one  of  which,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
with  arcades,  are  the  townhouse,  granary,  and  shambles  ;  and 
another  are  some  remains  of  the  Roman  and  Moorish  walls 
and  towers.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  four  parish 
churches,  and  a  chapel  of  ease,  nine  convents,  three  nunneries, 
numerous  hermitages,  the  barracks,  the  former  townhouse, 
to  which  is  attached  an  incommodious  prison ;  a  house  called 
the  Moorish  king's,  at  which  there  are  Arab  walls  and  arches, 
supporting  a  small  garden  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm  above 
mentioned,  and  in  which  there  is  a  perpendicular  shaft  hol 
lowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  leading  down  to  the  river  by  a 
staircase  of  365  steps,  whereby  the  ancient  lords  of  Ronda 
supplied  themselves  with  water  in  times  of  siege;  the  large 
castle  which  guarded  the  town,  first  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
subsequently  repaired  and  altered  by  the  Goths,  Moors,  and 
Christians,  an  impregnable  fortress  in  ancient  warfare,  but  of 
no  value  now ;  and  lastly,  the  fine  stone-built  bull  arena  in 
the  new  town,  near  the  rose-planted  alameda,  which  hangs 
„  _r  the  beetling  cliff.  The  view  from  this  eminence  over 
the  depth  below,  and  mountain  panorama,  is  one  of  the  finest 
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in  the  world.  The  educational  establishments,  including 
chairs  of  Latin,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  are  all  located 
in.  the  ex-convent  of  Barefooted  Trinitarians.  There  is  an 
hospital  for  the  sick,  a  house,  of  refuge  for  wandering  paupers, 
and  an  asylum  for  poor  old  men.  In  the  town  are  abundance 
of  fountains,  and  in  the  vicinity  numerous  natural  springs;  one 
of  these  is  much  resorted  to  for  its  curative  mineral  proper 
ties,  and  beside  it  baths  have  been  erected.  There  is  an  old 
and  a  modern  bridge.  The  latter,  erected  in  17G1,  and  con 
necting  the  old  town  with  the  new,  is  about  GOO  ft.  above  the 
water,  and  spans  the  gulf  where  it  is  nearly  300  ft.  wide. 
Ronda  enjoys  a  pleasant  climate,  and  is  remarkably  healthy. 
It  is  seen  to  most  advantage  on  the  20th  of  May,  when  there 
is  held  a  great  fair  for  leather,  saddlery,  embroidered  gaiters, 
and  horses ;  the  horses  are  small  but  active.  The  manufac 
ture  of  hats,  cordovan  and  sole  leather,  fine  linen,  woollens, 
baize,  ehogolate,  soap,  wax,  glue,  starch,  guitar  strings,  coarse 
cloth,  gloves,  and  earthenware  is  carried  on;  and  there  are  nu 
merous  flour  and  oil  mills.  Besides  some  products  of  industry, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  of  excellent  quality  is  exported  ; 
indeed,  the  apples  and  pears  of  Ronda  are  proverbial ;  how 
ever,  for  want  of  proper  communication  with  the  coast,  the 
commerce  is  not  of  great  importance.  Rouda  was  taken  by 
surprise,  by  Ferdinand,  in  1485.  In  1810  and  1812  it  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  who  on  retiring  blew  up  the  castle. 
Pop.  13,913. 

RONDIZZONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  18  in.  N.E.  Turin,  near  r.  bank  Dora-Baltea,  here  crossed 
by  a  flying  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  square  and  several  spa 
cious  streets,  and  has  two  churches  and  an  old  castle.  P.  1933. 
RONDOUT,  a  vil.  U.  States,  New  York,  52  m.  S.  by  W. 
Albany,  N.  side,  Rondout  Creek,  I  m.  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Hudson.  It  contains  a  Presbyterian  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  female  seminary,  a  tobacco -factory,  a  grist-mill, 
four  boat-building  yards,  two  dry-clocks,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  1700. 

RONGY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on 
the  Elnon,  in  a  marshy  district.  7  m.  S.  Tournay.  It  has  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  two  schools,  an  old 
castlo;  mnnufactures  of  tobacco,  and  of  tiles  for  roofing  and 
pavement;  a  brewery,  a  flour -mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricul 
tural  produce.  Pop.  1170. 

RONNE,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Denmark,  cap.  isl.Bornholm. 
It  is  defended  by  batteries;  has  a  good  school,  several  build 
ing-yards,  in  which  a  good  many  vessels  are  built;  a  harbour 
with  11^  ft.  water;  and  a  considerable  trade.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  sailors  or  fishers.  Ronne  is  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of  its 
principal  courts  and  offices.  Near  it  is  a  tower  which  was 
built  by  Christian  V.,  and  bears  the  name  of  citadel,  but  is  now 
used  merely  as  a  powder-magazine.  Pop.  (1851),  4717. 

RONNEBURG,  a  tn.  Saxe-Altenburg,  14  m.  S.  W.  Alten- 
burg.  It  is  a  place  of  some  strength ;  is  walled,  and  defended 
by  two  forts.  It  contains  a  castle,  church,  and  bathing  estab 
lishment;  and  has  manufactures  of  flannel  and  merino,  two 
tile-works,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  5001. 

RONNEBY,  a  market  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  11  m.  W. 
Carlskrona,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  a  river  of  same 
name,  which  here  forms  a  cascade,  and  falls  a  little  below 
into  the  Baltic.  It  is  a  cheerful  looking  and  well-built  place; 
with  a  handsome  church  and  a  custom-house;  manufactures 
of  soap,  leather,  and  refined  sugar,  a  bark,  and  a  paper  mill ; 
and  a  considerable  trade,  which,  though  once  almost  destroyed 
by  the  rise  of  Carlskrona,  has  been  gradually  recovering  its 
importance.  Pop.  1600. 

RON  NOW,  or  HKONOW,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  10  m.  E.  by  S.  Czaslau,  on  the  Dobrawa.  It  contains  a 
parish  church,  school,  and  hospital.  Pop.  1475. 

R(3NOK  (A  i,so  and  FELSO),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  co.  Eisenburg,  on  a  height  above  the  Csakany, 
10  in.  from  Kormend.  They  have  a  It.  Catholic  church,  and 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans.  Pop.  1420. 

RONQUIERE8,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,' prov.  Hainaut, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Samme  and  the  Sennette,  16m.  N.E. 
Mons ;  with  manufactures  of  tobacco,  a  distillery,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1310. 

RONSBERG,  or  RON.SHPEKO,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
22  m.  W.N.W.  Klattau,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bohmerwald. 
It  contains  a  castle,  a  church,  synagogue,  and  townhouse; 


and  has  manufactures  of  lace;  a  paper,  a  copper,  and  several 
other  mills;  and  some  general  trade.     Pop.  1928. 

RONSDORF,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  17  m.  E. 
Diisseldorf,  on  a  mountain  slope,  on  th<e  Morsbach.  It  has  a 
R.  Catholic,  and  two  Protestant  churches ;  manufactures  cotton 
nd  silk  goods,  ribbons,  lace,  and  cutlery;  and  a  paper-mill 
nd  iron-works.  Pop.  3358. 

RONSECO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  34  m.  N.E. 
Turin.     It  has  two  churches  and  two  oratories.     Pop.  1310. 
RONTON,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  2670  ac.     Pop.  330. 
ROOD-BAR,  a  tn.  Persia.     See  RUD  BAR. 
ROOK,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  W.  of  New  Britain,  from  which 
t  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Dampier's  Strait; 
at.  5°  29'  S.;  Ion.  147°  46'  E.     It  is  about  22  m.  long  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  and  is  composed  of  high  and  imposing  mountains. 
Its  coast  presents  finely  undulating  lines. 
ROON,  a  vil.  Holland.     See  RODEN. 
ROOSEBEKE  (Oosi),  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  20  m.  S.  by  E.  Bruges,  r.  bank  Mandel  Beke, 
crossed  here  by  several  bridges.     The  village  is  composed 
of  neatly-built  brick  houses,  and  contains  a  church  and  pri 
mary  school.      Weaving,  distilling,  brewing,  grinding  corn, 
brickmaking,  and  husbandry,  employ  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.      The  trade  is  in  grain,  cattle,  and   linen 
fabrics.     Pop.  4690. 

ROOSENDAAL,  a  market  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Bra 
bant,  14  in.  W.S.W.  Breda.  It  has  a  townhouse,  two 
churches,  two  hospilals,  three  schools,  several  cattle-fairs, 
and  a  well- frequented  weekly  market.  Pop.  2861. 

ROOSS,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding);  2190  ac.  P.  599. 
ROOTH1NG,  several  pars.  Eng.  Essex:—],  (Abbots); 
1602  ac.  Pop.  216. — 2,  (Aythrop  or  Aytrop);  1394  ac. 
Pop.  276.— 3,  (Deaucliamp) ;  1311  ac.  Pop.  250.— 4,  (Wer 
ners)  ;  1050  ac.  Pop.  100.— 5,  (High) ;  1803  ac.  Pop.  489. 
— 6,  (Leaden) ;  907  ac.-  Pop.  204.— 7,  (Maryaret) ;  1222ac. 
Pop.  274.— 8,  (White) ;  2520  ac.  Pop.  426. 

ROPCZYCE,  or  ROBCZYCE,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle 
and  27  m.  E.  Tarnow,  on  an  affluent  cf  the  Wisloka ;  with 
a  church  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1200. 

ROPLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  4595  ac.    Pop.  818. 
ROPPOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  11  m.  S.  Bidla,  on  a  hill  a  little  E.  of  Lake  Vive- 
rone.     It  was  anciently  fortified  ;  still  retains  its  castle,  and 
has  a  parish  church.     Pop.  1249. 

ROPSCHA,  a  vil.  Russia,  gov.  St.  Petersburg,  circle 
Oranienbaum.  It  contains  a  parish  church  ;  and  has  manu 
factures  of  soap,  tanneries,  and  a  paper-mill. 

ROPSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3740  ac.     Pop.  777. 
ROQUE  (CAi-E  ST.),  a  promontory,  Brazil,  prov.  Rio- 
Grande-do-Norte ;  lat.  5°  28'  S. ;  Ion.  35°  16'  W.  (R.) 

ROQUE  (SAN),  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
56  m.  S.E.  Cadiz,  and  7  m.  N.W.  Gibraltar.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  low,  but  some  of  them  are  two  and  even  three 
stories.  The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  all  are  provided 
with  lamps.  Besides  the  townhouse,  which  stands  in  the 
great  square,  the  public  buildings  and  institulions  consist  of  a 
granary,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  asylum  for  the  poor,  in 
one  edifice ;  various  schools,  and  a  parish  church,  a  monastic 
institution,  with  a  church  which  has  served  as  a  chapel  of 
ease,  and  in  which  the  poet  and  soldier,  Cadalso,  who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  lies  buried  ;  a  Franciscan 
monastery,  now  converted  into  a  prison;  and  an  oratory. 
Outside  the  town  are  a  pretty  alamcda,  a  hermitage,  and  the 
cemetery.  The  manufactures  consist  of  agave  cordage, 
liqueurs,  vermicelli,  leather,  soap,  earthenware;  several  flour- 
mills;  and  the  trade  is  confined  to  the  importation  of  grain, 
and  other  articles  of  primary  necessity.  San  Itoque  was 
built  in  1704,  by  the  Spaniards,  after  the  loss  of  Gibraltar  ; 
they  used  the  remains  of  Carteia  as  a  quarry.  It  is  very 
healthy,  on  which  account,  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  it  is 
much  resorted  to  by  patients  from  Gibraltar.  Pop.  7619. 

ROQUE-DE-RiOMiERA  (SAN),  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  prov. 
and  21m.  S.  Santander,  on  a  broken  and  somewhat  rugged 
site,  in  an  unfertile  district.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  primary 
school,  and  some  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  P.  about  1200. 
ROQUEMAURE[anc.  /ftipe«3/««ra],atn.  France,  dep. 
Gard,  in  a  fertile  wine  district,  r.  bank  Rhone,  here  crossed 
by  a  suspension-bridge,  25  in.  N.E.  Nismes.  It  has  a  re 
markable  tower  perched  on  a  cliff,  and  excavated  beneath  by 
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stone-quarries,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Rhone  with  his  army  and  elephants,  preparatory 
to  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  It  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  casks  and  silk;  also  saw-mills,  oil-works,  and  distilleries; 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  horses,  and  cattle.  P.  2890. 

ROQUES  (Los),  a  group  of  isls.  Carribean  Sea,  near  the 
N.  coast  of  Venezuela ;  lat.  11°  57'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  38'  W.  (R.) 

ROQUET  AS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  11  m. 
S.W.  Almeria,  W.  side,  Gulf  of  Almeria.  It  is  regularly 
built ;  has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  and 
the  remains  of  two  old  castles  ;  a  productive  fishery,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle,  asses,  and  mules.  Pop.  2200. 

ROQUEVAIRE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bouches-du-Rhoiie, 
on  the  Huveaune,  11  m.  N.E.  Marseilles.  It  consists  prin 
cipally  of  a  long  irregular  street,  lined  by  houses,  which  are 
lofty,  and  have  a  respectable  appearance ;  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  there  is  a  suburb,  with  a  large  square, 
planted  with  several  rows  of  trees.  The  manufactures  are 
soap,  olive-oil,  and  paper ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  dried 
fruits,  olives,  silk,  oil,  and  corn.  The  best  red  and  sweet 
wines  of  the  department  are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  1534. 

RORAAS,  a  tn.  Norway,  prov.  and  67  m.  S.E.  Trondhjcm, 
on  a  small  affluent,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Glommen.  It 
stands  about  3000  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  one  of  the  coldest 
Norwegian  districts,  but  is  a  tolerably  thriving  place,  indebted 
for  its  prosperity  to  the  copper-mines,  which  have  long  been 
worked  in  its  vicinity,  and  still  yield  an  average  of  about 
250  tons  annually.  Pop.  about  3000. 

RORAIMA,  a  remarkable  mountain,  British  Guiana, 
about  200  m.  S.W.  Georgetown,  Demerara;  lat.  5°  9'  40"  N.; 
Ion.  60°  50'  W.  It  belongs  to  the  older  sandstone  formation, 
and  is  5200  ft.  high,  the  loftiest  of  a  group  of  the  same  forma 
tion,  including  Cukenam,  Ayang-Catsibang  (3600  ft.),Marima, 
Irutibuh,  &c.,  forming  a  quadrilateral  figure,  25  geo.  m. 
long,  by  10  geo.  m.  broad;  some  of  them  have  remarkably 
truncated,  and  others  as  remarkably  peaked  tops;  they  are  fur 
ther  characterized  by  numerous  lofty  waterfalls  and  cascades, 
some  of  them  1400  ft.  and  1500  ft.  high.  The  waters  from 
Koraima,  and  the  group  generally,  flow  in  different  direc 
tions  to  three  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  S.  America,  the 
Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  E.  Essequibo. 

ROREE,  or  LOHUREE,  a  tn.  Scinde,  on  a  rocky  eminence 
1.  bank  Indus,  immediately  opposite  the  decayed  town  of 
Sukkur,  16  m.  S.E.  Shikarpoor ;  lat.  27°  44'  N. ;  Ion. 
68°  53'  E.  It  has  externally  a  very  striking  appearance,  its 
buildings  clustering  up  the  rock  as  if  piled  on  each  other. 
Of  three  islets  in  the  Indus  here,  one  is  occupied  by  the 
fortress  of  Bukkur,  '  one  is  covered  with  date-palms,  and  the 
other  with  numerous  tombs,  surmounted  with  spires  of  glazed 
porcelain.  The  bold  and  lofty  banks,  covered  with  groves 
and  rich  vegetation,  the  picturesque  islets,  the  great  fort  of 
Hukkur,  the  antique  towns  of  Eoree  and  Sukkur,  and  the  vast 
river,  form  a  scene  scarcely  anywhere  surpassed  in  grandeur 
and  beauty.' —  (Thornton).  But  internally  Roree  is  dis 
agreeable  and  filthy  ;  the  streets  are  mostly  so  narrow  that  a 
camel  in  passing  occupies  their  entire  breadth;  the  dwellings, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  chimneys,  are  close  and  begrimed 
with  smoke;  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  place  unwholesome 
from  the  want  of  free  currents  of  air,  and  the  accumulation 
of  refuse  in  the  open  spots  ;  and  the  town  is  haunted  by 
crowds  of  miserable  dogs  which  act  as  the  only  scavengers. 
The  houses,  though  lofty,  in  many  instances  consist  merely 
of  a  timber  frame,  filled  up  with  wicker-work  and  unwhitencd 
mud  ;  they  are  flat-roofed,  and  many  are  furnished  with 
wooden  balconies,  in  which  the  inhabitants  pass  much  of 
their  time.  One  of  the  streets  is  roofed  in  with  palm-leaves. 
Of  40  mosques,  the  chief,  on  an  elevated  site,  was  built  by 
a  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  is  a  massive  brick 
edifice  with  three  domes,  and  coated  with  glazed  porcelain. 
The  bazaars  are  tolerably  good,  and  well  supplied.  A  few 
manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  silks,  and  cotton  fabrics  are 
carried  on  by  the  Mahometans;  and  of  jewellery  and  metallic 
goods  by  other  classes  of  the  population,  which  includes 
Scindians,  Hindoos,  Belooches,  Afghans,  and  Moguls,  the 
whole  estimated  to  amount  to  8000.— (Bombay  Geog.  Journal.) 

RORSCHACII,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  7  m. 
E.N.E.  St.  Gall,  S.  shore,  Lake  of  Constance.  It  contains  a 
church  and  several  chapels,  a  music-school,  and  hospital ; 


a  tolerable  collection  of  pictures  ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  bleachfields,  and  flax  and  worsted  mills.  Its 
harbour  is  good,  and  enables  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade, 
particularly  in  corn,  for  which  its  market  is  the  most  impor 
tant  in  Switzerland.  Pop.  1527. 

ROS,  or  ROSSA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  W.  of  gov.  Kiev, 
between  Lipovetz  and  Maknovka ;  flows  E.S.E.  past  Pavo- 
lotch  and  Boguslav,  then  N.E.,  and  a  little  above  Tcherkasi, 
joins  r.  bank  Dnieper;  total  course,  about  160  m. 

ROSA  (MONTE),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Swiss  can.  Valais,  and  Piedmont,  and  after 
Mont  Blanc,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  Europe,  its  summit  being 
15,152  ft.  above  sea-level;  lat.  45°  56'  N. ;  '.on.  7°  52'  E. 
It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  mountain  chains,  two  of 
which,  stretching  E.  and  W.  from  the  central  nucleus,  pre 
sent  a  vast,  inaccessible  ridge,  commencing  at  the  Col  du 
Mont  Cervin  on  the  W.,  and  terminating  in  the  Cime  de  la 
Pisse  on  the  E. ;  while  another  vast  ridge,  though  of  shorter 
length,  meeting  the  former  at  right  angles,  stretches  N.  to  the 
Cima  di  Jazi,  and  S.  to  the  Col  d'Ollen,  between  the  Val  de 
Lys  and  Val  Sesia.  The  mountain  thus  has  the  shape  of  a 
four-rayed  star  or  cross,  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  which  are 
ranged  along  the  N.  and  S.  rays,  more  especially  the  former. 
Where  the  rays  meet  four  angles  are  formed  ;  the  one  on  the 
N.E.,  which  is  most  precipitous,  inclosing  the  glacier  of 
Macugnaga ;  another  on  the  N.W.,  originating  the  great 
glacier  of  Gorner  or  Zermatt ;  a  third  on  the  S.W.,  contain 
ing  the  glacier  of  Lys  ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  S.E.,  occupied 
by  several  large  but  less  prominent  glaciers.  The  nucleus 
where  the  rays  meet,  though  in  some  respects  the  most  com 
manding,  is  not  the  loftiest  summit,  being  exceeded  in  height 
by  other  three  lying  immediately  N.  of  it,  and  differing  not 
more  than  200  ft.  in  elevation.  The  Zumsteinspitze,  the 
lowest  of  the  three,  though  supposed  by  Saussure  to  be  the 
highest,  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  ascended.  All 
these  summits  are  composed  of  a  fine-grained  gneiss,  and  a 
,  beautiful  silvery  mica-slate.  Monte  Rosa  forms  part  of  the 
|  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Po;  send 
ing  its  waters  from  the  N.  to  the  former,  and  from  the  S.  and 
E.  to  the  latter. 

ROSA  (SANTA),  several  tns.,  S.  America,  including:—!, 
A  tn.  New  Granada,  dep.  Cundinamarca,  prov.  and  32  m.  E. 
Antioquia;  with  rich  gold-mines.  Pop.  3600.— 2,  A  tn. 
Mexico,  prov.  and  32  m.  N.  Cohahuila;  with  rich  silver- 
mines.  Pop.  4000. 

ROSARIO,  three  places,  Brazil:—!,  A  tn.,  prov.  Sergipe, 
on  the  Coriri,  8  m.  N.  Santo-Amaro  ;  with  a  parish  church  ; 
the  chief  culture  in  the  district  is  cotton.  Pop.  dist.,  1500. — 
2,  A  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Santa-Catharina,  on  the  Bay 
of  Brito,  from  which  it  is  sometimes  called  Enseada-de-Brito, 
15  m.  S.W.  Desterro.  It  has  a  church  and  a  primary  school; 
thermal  springs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  distilleries. 
The  chief  culture  is  mandioc,  rice,  and  sugar-cane  ;  many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  fishermen.  Pop.  2000. — 3,  (or  liapicuru 
Grande),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  50  m.  S.  Maranhao,  1.  bank  Ita- 
picuru,  about  30  m.  above  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  parish 
church  and  a  townhouse ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle,  cotton,  and  rice.  The  rice  is  the  produce  of  the  dis 
trict,  but  much  of  the  cotton  is  brought  down  from  the 
interior,  and  shipped  at  the  harbour  of  the  town,  which  is 
accessible  from  the  sea  by  small  vessels.  Pop.  (dist.),  3000. 

ROSARIO,  or  SAN  AMAHO,  a  vil.  and  com.,  on  a  beauti 
ful  plain,  in  isl.  Tenerife,  not  far  from  Laguna.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  about  200  houses  grouped  round  a  hermitage  or 
chapel ;  and  has  some  manufactures  of  linen ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  maize,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Pop.  1609. 

ROSARIO-DE-CucuTA,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  and 
30  m.  N.N.E.  Pamplona,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  of 
same  name,  near  the  source  of  the  Zulia.  It  consists  of 
several  clean,  paved,  and  well-built  streets  ;  has  a  parish 
church  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cacao,  mules,  and  cattle. 
The  first  Colombian  congress  was  held  here  in  1821. 

ROSARNO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  33  m. 
N.E.  Reggio,  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  marshes,  near 
1.  bank  Messima.  Pop.  1760. 

ROSAS,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.E. 
Gerona,  on  gulf  of  its  name  ;  lat.  42C'  17'  N.  ;  Ion.  3°  7'  E.  It 
consists  of  one  large  street  along  the  shore,  and  seven  others 
which  cross  it,  and  a  torrent  divides  the  town  into  two  parts. 


ROSASCO 


ROSENAU 


At  the  E.  stands  the  fortress  in  a  ruinous  state,  in  which  it 
has  remained  ever  since  it  was  besieged  by  the  Frencli  in 
1808.  It  has  an  elementary  school  for  both  sexes,  a  parish 
church,  another  castle  for  the  defence  of  the  bay,  on  a  peak 
S.E.  of  the  town,  and  a  battery  with  five  guns  at  its  foot; 
but  there  is  ixo  pier.  It  has  some  flour-mills  and  fishing ;  and 
a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  corks,  and  bungs  ;  almonds,  steel, 
hemp,  raw  hides,  staves,  iron,  timber,  machinery,  &c.  Rosas 
is  placed  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhoda,  which  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  near  the  headland  at  San  Pedro  de  Roda. 
Pop.  1948. 

KOSASCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  Lomt'llina,  in  a  plain  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1665. 

ROSATE,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.W. 
Pavin.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  three  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  corn.  Pop.  1976. 

ROSBERCON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny. 

Area  of  par.,  2675  ac.     Pop.  1176. The  VILLAGE,  on  the 

Barrow,  opposite  New  Ross,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb,  is  an 
ancient  place  ;  contains  the  picturesque  remains  of  an  abbey, 
founded  in  1267;  a  church,  chapel,  and  schools;  a  police 
barrack,  a  distillery,  and  a  tan-yard.  Pop.  276. 

ROSCHITZ,  or  RESPITZ,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Schmida,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Manhartsberg,  30  m. 
N.W.  Korneuburg;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  several  tile- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1267. 

KOSCHTIN,  a  vil.  Moravia,  circle  Hradisch,  lordship  and 
near  Strilek  ;  with  a  church,  a  chapel,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1 185. 

ROSCIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo- Ultra  I.,  S.E. 
Civita  di  Penne,  on  a  hill,  1.  bank  Pescara.  Pop.  1160. 

ROSCIGXO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  S.E. 
Campagna,  on  a  hill;  with  a  handsome  church.  Pop.  1025. 

ROSCOFF,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  France,  dep.  Finistere,  in 
a  bay  which  forms  a  fine  natural  harbour,  opposite  the  Isle 
of  Batz,  33  m.  N.N.E.  Brest.  It  has  a  handsome  church, 
partly  in  the  Gothic,  and  partly  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
liarbour  is  well  sheltered  by  a  jetty ;  and  the  whole  place  is 
filled  with  sailors  and  smugglers.  In  the  garden  of  the  old 
Capuchin  convent  there  is  a  prodigious  fig-tree,  under  whose 
branches,  supported  by  scaffolding,  200  persons  could  find 
shelter.  The  Pretender,  on  his  escape  from  Scotland,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  landed  here.  Pop.  1303. 

KOSCOMMON,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Connaught, 
bounded,  N.  by  Sligo  and  Leitrim;  E.  and  S.  Leitrim,  Long 
ford,  Westmeath,  K  ing's  co.,  and  GalwayjW.Gal  way  and  Mayo. 
Greatest  length,  60  m. ;  breadth,  40  in.  Area,  585,407  ac., 
of  which  440,522  are  arable.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
flat,  except  towards  the  N.,  where  the  Curlew  Mountains  lie, 
near  Sligo ;  and  the  Braulieve,  near  Leitrim.  The  highest 
summits  in  the  county  attain  an  elevation  of  1000  ft.  to  1200  ft. 
The  Curlew  Mountains  consist  of  the  old  red  sandstone  forma 
tion,  the  Braulieve  or  Braughlieve  of  shales  and  sandstones, 
with  three  beds  of  coal  resting  on  beds  of  the  millstone-grit 
series,  from  which  good  ironstone  is  obtained.  The  level 
parts  of  the  county  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  the 
formations  belonging  to  the  great  carboniferous  limestone 
district  of  central  Ireland.  Limestone  abounds,  and  is  quar 
ried  for  building  ;  coal  and  iron  have  been  wrought,  but  never 
to  advantage.  Potters'-clay  and  pipe-clay  are  found  in 
various  places.  Bogs  are  numerous,  but  the  soil  in  the  level 
limestone  districts  is  very  fertile,  and  the  extent  of  pasture- 
land  considerable.  The  principal  .crops  are  oats,  wheat,  and 
potatoes,  which,  in  1851,  occupied  respectively  62,972  ac., 
5049  ac.,  and  30,683  ac.  The  pastures  are  luxuriant,  and 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep  good  ;  the  former  long-horned, 
and  the  latter  long-woolled.  There  are  few  dairies.  The 
linen  manufacture  was  at  one  time  pretty  extensively  diffused 
over  the  county,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct.  Uosconnnon  is 
drained  by  the  Shannon,  and  contains  several  lakes.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  baronies,  and  58  parishes ;  and  returns  two 
members  to  Parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Principal  towns 
— Roscommon,  Boyle,  and  Elphin.  Pop.  (1851),  174,492. 

ROSCOMMON,  a  market  and  corporate  tn.  (formerly  a 
parl.  bor.)  Ireland,  cap.  above  co.,  79  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin. 
It  lies  on  a  hill  slope,  is  generally  ill  built,  straggling,  and  ill 
arranged;  but  contains  some  respectable  dwellings,  chiefly  of 
recent  erection.  It  has  a  spacious  courthouse  and  jail,  an 
infirmary  and  fever  hospital,  a  small  military  barrack,  a  neat 
church,  a  large  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  \Vesleyan  meeting 


house  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Here  are  the  re 
mains  of  an  abbey,  founded  in  1257,  and  of  a  magnificent 
castle  of  nearly  the  same  period.  The  town  gives  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  Dillon  family.  Pop.  3097. 

ROSCOMROE,  par.  Irel.  King's  co. ;  5966  ac.     P.  81 4. 

ROSCONNELL,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  co. ; 
218:1  ac.  Pop.  620. 

ROSCREA,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Tipperary. 
The  town,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Brosna,  65  m.  W.S.W.  Dub 
lin,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  indifferently  built,  and  in  many 
places  greatly  dilapidated.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  chapel,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ;  a  market-house,  bar 
racks,  courthouse,  bridewell,  fever  hospital,  union  workhouse; 
and  a  considerable  retail  trade.  It  is  a  place  of  great  anti 
quity  ;  and  the  remains  of  castles,  and  ecclesiastical  build 
ings,  with  a  remarkable  round  tower,  and  other  relics  of  the 
past,  give  it  an  interesting  appearance.  Pop.  3389.  Area 
of  par.,  4830  ac.  Pop.  6583. 

ROSE  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  14°  32'  S. ;  Ion. 
168°  9'  W.  (R.)  It  is  a  small,  low,  annular  coral  island,  inun 
dated  at  high-water,  with  exception  of  two  small  banks,  one 
of  which  is  entirely  covered  by  a  clump  of  trees.  Great 
numbers  of  sea  -  fowl  frequent  the  island.  Small  turtle  of 
inferior  quality  are  also  met  with. 

ROSE  (LE),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Citra,  7  m.  N. 
Cosenza,  on  a  hill  near  r.  bank  Crati ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
convent.  Pop.  1650. 

ROSE-ASH,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  5082  ac.     Pop.  587. 

ROSE-SAiNTK,  a  small  seaport,  W.  Indies,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Guadeloupe,  cap.  dist.,  and  on  a  bay  of  same  name. 
Its  site  is  very  unhealthy,  but  it  is  well  built,  and  has  a  con 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  3251. 

ROSEAU,  a  tn.,  W.  Indies,  cap.  isl.  Dominica,  on  a  point 
of  land.  S.W.  coast, -between  the  bays  of  Woodbridge  arid 
Charlotteville.  It  is  regularly  built ;  and  consists  of  houses 
formed  of  wood,  and  generally  painted  on  the  outside.  The 
harbour  is  good,  and  the  market  is  well  provided.  Pop. 
about  5000. 

ROSEIIE ARTY,  a  small  seapor!,  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen, 
on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  Moray  Firth,  4  m.  W. 
Frascrburgh  ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  cod, 
ling,  haddock,  and  skate.  The  herring-fishery  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pop.  844. 

ROSELL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  43  m.  N.N.E. 
Castellon-de-la-Plana,  in  a  mountainous  district ;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  fine 
paper,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  charcoal  and  timber. 
Pop.  1425. 

ROSELLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  24  m. 
S.  Lanciano,  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  Pop.  about  1000. 

ROSEMARKET,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1759  ac. 
Pop.  465. 

ROSEMARKIE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Aberdeen, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Moray  Firth,  11  m.  N.N.E.  Inver 
ness.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  with  a  spacious  and  hand 
some  parish  church,  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Ross  ;  and 
valuable  salmon -fisheries.  Extent  of  par.,  6  m.  by  3  m. 
Pop.  1776. 

R(  )SENALLIS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  Queen's  co.,  49  m. 
W.S.W.  Dublin;  with  a  church,  the  foundations  of  a  round 
tower,  and  in  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  which  lie  a  little 
S.,  a  quarry  of  excellent  free-stone,  which  is  in  some  demand 
for  hearths  and  chimney-pieces.  Area  of  par.,  14,119  ae. 
Pop.  5606. 

ROSENAU,  ROZNAWA,  or  ROZSNYOBANYA,  a  tn.  Hun 
gary,  cap.  co.  Gb'mb'r,  99  m.  N.E.  Pesth,  pleasantly  situated 
in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  1.  bank  Sajo.  It  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  consists  of  10  streets,  and  a  rather 
large  market-place,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  cathe 
dral,  with  a  lofty  tower;  and  opposite  to  it  the  bishop's  palace, 
which  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  college.  There  are  other  two 
churches,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  ;  a  townhouse,  Fran 
ciscan  monastery,  gymnasium,  and  hospital.  The  manufac 
tures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  paper  and 
ironware  ;  and  the  trade,  which  is  important,  is  in  iron  and 
antimony  (both  extensively  worked  in  the  neighbourhood), 
honey,  wax,  wax-tapers,  wine,  mead,  lard,  linen,  and  fruit. 
The  weekly  market  is  so  well  attended,  that  500  wnggons 
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may  often  be  seen  in  the  market-place,  loaded  with  corn,  fruit, 
and  other  provisions.  Rosenau  suffered  dreadfully  from  the 
Turks  in  15G6.  Pop.  6908. 

ROSENAU,  HOSNYO,  or  EOSCHNOH,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Transylvania,  16  m.  S.W.  Kronstadt.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  only  some  vestiges  of  the  walls  now  remain.  It  contains 
a  Protestant  and  a  Walachian  church,  and  a  turreted  castle  of 
great  antiquity,  situated  on  a  height  immediately  above  the 
market-place.  On  the  Burzen,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  fastness  of  Eulenburg.  Pop.  3211. 

ROSENBERG,  or  OLESNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov. 
and  24  m.  N.E.  Oppeln,  in  a  well-wooded  but  marshy  dis 
trict;  with  three  It.  Catholic  churches,  several  schools,  and  an 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  hats,  a  bell-foundry,  and 
tile-works.  Pop.  2690. 

ROSENBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  17  in.  E.S.E. 
Marienwerder,  and  on  a  lake  of  same  name ;  with  several 
law-courts  and  offices,  a  Protestant  church,  and  has  four  an 
nual  fairs.  Pop.  2389. 

ROSENBERG,  or  RUZOMBEROK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Liptau,  1.  bank  Waag,  24  m.  N.N.E. 
Neusohl.  It  contains  a  Piarist  gymnasium,  and  a  high  school ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  paper.  There  is  an 
acidulated  spring  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2532. 

ROSENBERG,  or  ROZMBKK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
23  m.  S.  Budweis,  r.  bank  Moldau ;  with  a  church,  and  school, 
townhouse,  hospital,  and  castle.  The  last  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  Moldau,  and  has  a  remarkable  tower  about 
80  ft.  high,  and  nearly  as  much  below  ground,  and  walls 
12  ft.  thick.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and 
weaving.  Pop.  1223. 

ROSENBURG,  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  twonearly  contiguous 
vils.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  16  m.  S.S.E.  Magde 
burg,  on  the  Saale;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  1656. 

ROSENDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz,  about 
20  m.  from  Aussig,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rosenberg,  above  the 
Elbe.  It  contains  a  church,  and  a  school ;  and  has  some 
manufactures  of  linen  and  hosiery,  and  two  tile-works. 
Pop.  1386. 

ROSENE ATII,  par.  Scot.  Dumbarton ;  8  m.  by 2  m.  Pop. 
1044.  The  village  of  Roseneath  lies  near  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Gair,  22  m.  W.N.W.  Glasgow,  and  is  much  frequented  for 
summer-quarters. 

ROSEN  FELD,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
bail,  and  6  m.  S.E.  Sulz.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls; 
contains  a  Latin  school,  and  has  several  mills.  Pop.  1302. 

ROSENHE1M,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Giessen  with  the  Inn,  each  of  which  rivers  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  31  m.  S.E.  Munich.  It  has  several  public  offices, 
four  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  hospital ;  manufactures  of 
articles  in  brass,  marble-works ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
wood,  and  salt;  particularly  the  last,  of  which  nearly  10,000 
tons  are  annually  produced  from  the  salt  springs  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  2240. 

ROSENTHAL,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Bontrift,  11  m. 
N.N.E.  Marburg.  It  has  manufactures  of  ribbons,  an  iron, 
and  numerous  spinning  mills,  a  distillery,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1597. 

ROSETO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  (list,  and  16  m. 
S.W.  Lucera,  on  a  hill ;  with  an  hospital.  Pop.  3320. 

ROSETTA,  a  marit.tn.  Lower  Egypt,  on  W.  arm,  Nile, 
36.J  m.  N.E.  Alexandria.     It  is  finely  situated,  well  built, 
and  has  an  European  appearance.    Sailcloth,  leather,  and  ir 
goods  are  manufactured  to  some  extent ;  and  the  trade  is  still 
considerable,  although  it  has  fallen  off  greatly  since  the  open 
ing  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal.  Here,  in  1799,  was  discovere 
the  famous  '  Rosetta  stone,'  which  formed  the  key  to  the  de 
ciphering  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  it  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

ROSG1ATTO,  or  ROSGIAT,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia 
circle  and  little  more  than  1  m.  from  Ragusa,  on  Mount  Bardo 
above  the  Ombla;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1166. 

ROSHEIM,  a  tn.  France  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  at  the  foot  o 
the  Vosges,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  Mogel,  13  m.  S.W 
Strasburg.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers 
and  entered  by  three  gates.  It  is  divided  into  three  quarters 
— the  high,  middle,  and  low  town  ;  contains  two  churches 
both  of  them  remarkably  handsome ;  a  townhouse  and  hos 
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ital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  bleachfields.   There 
re  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbourhood.     Pop.  3G56. 

ROS1ENNA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  100  m.  W.N.W. 
Wilna,  near  r.  bank  Dubisza.  It  was  once  a  place  of  con-  ! 
siderable  importance,  though  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state; 
md  contains  several  R.  Catholic  churches,  and  a  Piarist  col- 
ege.  Under  the  Polish  government,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Samogitia.  In  the  struggle  for  independence  in  1831,  the 
Lithuanian  insurgents  took  possession  of  this  town,  after  de- 
'eating  the  Russian  troops.  Pop.  about  1500. 

ROS1ERES,  two  places,  France: — 1,  A  tn.,  dep.  Sommo, 
20  m.  S.E.  Amiens ;  with  manufactures  of  hosiery.  P.  249G. 
— 2,  (-aux- Salines)  [anc.  Moserium  Leucorum],  A  tn.,  dep. 
Meurthe,  at  the  foot  of  a  vine  slope  on  the  Meurthe,  10m. 
S.E.  Nancy.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength,  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  of  which  part  still 
remain.  It  has  a  cotton-mill,  and  a  fine  breeding-stud.  The 
salt  springs,  to  which  it  owes  its  name,  have  long  ceased 
to  be  worked.  Pop.  2091. 

ROS1ERS  (LES),  atn.  France,  dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  18  m. 
S.S.E.  Angers,  agreeably  situated,  r.  bank  Loire.  Pop.  1080. 
ROS1GNANO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria, 
irov.  and  4  m.  S.S.W.  Casale.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
ustice ;  and  has  three  churches,  one  of  them  a  large  and 
landsome  structure ;  a  superior  school,  two  confraternities, 
and  two  charitable  endowments.  Pop.  2319. 

ROS1GNANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  on  the  top  of  a 
liill  of  same  name,  within  view  of  the  sea,  about  17  m.  from 
Leghorn.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  a  parish 
church  and  a  school.  Pop.  4401. 

ROSINAR,  a  vil.  Transylvania.     See  RESINAR. 
ROSINGYN,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  BANDA. 
ROSKEEN,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  1675  ac.     Pop.  379. 
ROSLAWL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  66  m.  S.S.E.  Smo 
lensk,  on  the  Oster,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stambowka  and 
Glasoinoika.     It  has   a  considerable  trade  in   agricultural 
produce.     Pop.  3996. 

ROSLIN,  a  well-known  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  7  m.  S. 
Edinburgh,  on  a  plain,  1.  bank  N.  Esk.  It  consists,  for  tho 
most  part,  of  one  principal  street,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a 
smaller.  The  houses  in  the  former  are  pretty  well  built  of 
stone,  and  tiled.  There  are  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Estab 
lishment,  a  Free  church,  and  two  juvenile  schools ;  an  ex 
tensive  gunpowder  manufactory,  and  a  bleachfield.  Close  by 
the  village  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of  Roslin  Castle,  and  ad 
joining  it  the  still  more  celebrated  chapel.  The  former  stands 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Esk ;  but 
little  more  than  fragments  of  its  walls  now  remain.  It  was 
long  the  seat  of  the  St.  Clairs,  earls  of  Caithness  and  Orkney, 
but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  The  chapel  stands 
on  rising  ground  on  1.  bank  of  the  Esk,  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  scenery.  It  was  founded  in  1 446,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  entire  and  exquisite  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Scotland. 

ROSLISTON,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  1197  ac.    Pop.  379. 
ROSMANINHAL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira- 
Baixa,  com.  and  25  m.  S.E.  Castello-Branco.     The  metal 
molybdenum  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     Pop.  1 1 60. 

ROSS,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hereford.  The 
town,  It  m.  S.E.  Hereford,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Wye,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the 
'Borough'  and  the  'Foreign.'  It  is  well  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  has  many  handsome  shops  and  comfortable 
dwellings.  The  principal  public  buildings  and  institutions 
are  a  handsome  parish  church,  in  which  the  philanthropic 
John  Kyrle,  Pope's  'Man  of  Ross,'  is  interred;  places  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  and  Friends; 
a  blue-coat  school,  and  numerous  other  charities.  The  iron 
trade,  which  formerly  flourished  here,  has  long  since  declined, 
and  cider,  malt,  and  wool,  are  now  the  principal  articles  of 
trade.  Pop.  2674.  Area  of  par.,  3118  ac.  Pop.  4017. 

ROSS,  numerous  places,  Ireland,  including: — 1,  An  isl. 
in  the  lower  Lake  of  Killarney,  containing  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle. — 2,  A  par.,  co.  Galway,  comprising  parts  of 
Lough  Corrib  and  Mask,  and  the  Devil's  Mountain,  which 
rises  2131  ft.  high.  Area,  53,364  ac.  Pop.  3859. 

ROSS,  or  ROSSCARBEKY,  a  small  market  tn.  and  par.  Ire 
land,  co.  Cork.  The  town,  32  m.  S.W.  Cork,  at  the  head  of 
a  narrow  creek  called  Ross  Harbour,  consists  of  four  small 
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streets  and  a  square,  and  contains  a  small  Gothic  cathedral 
used  as  the  parish  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  national 
school,  and  a  dispensary.  Ross  was  formerly  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  which  was  united  to  that  of  Cork  in  1586.  P.  1041. 
Area  of  par.,  13.350  ac.  Pop.  4733. 

ROSS  ANI>  CKOMARTY,  two  N.  counties  of  Scotland, 
but  generally  treated  of  as  one,  the  latter  consisting  merely 
of  detached  portions  of  the  former.  See  CKOMAKTV.  They 
form  an  extensive  maritime  district",  extending  from  the 
N:  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  bounded,  S..  by  Inverness,  and  the 
Beauly,  and  Moray  Firth  ;  E>.  by  the  N.  Sea ;  N.  by  the  Firth 
of  Doraoch  and  Sutherlandshire ;  and  VV.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  county  of  Ross  comprises  also  the  large  island  of 
Lewis  (which  see.)  Area  of  the  whole,  including  the  islands, 
1,904,000  ac.  The  W.  coast,  which  terminates  N.  with  Loch 
Broom,  and  S.  with  Loch  Alsh,  is  bold  .and  rugged,  and 
deeply  indented  with  bays  and  inlets  ;  the  principal,  besides 
those  just  named,  are  Lochs  Carron,  Torridon,  E\ve,  Greinord, 
Little  Loch  Broom,  and  Gairloch.  The  principal  inlets  on  the 
E.  coast,  are  Beauly  Loch  and  Firth,  and  Cromarty  Firth,  and 
Dornoch  Firth.  The  peninsula  lying  between  it,  formed  by  the 
first  two,  is  called  the  Black  Isle.  A  great  portion  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty  consists  of  lofty,  rugged  mountains,  irregularly 
grouped,  with  deep  intervening  glens  and  ravines.  Some  of 
I  he  former  reach  an  elevation  of  from  3500  ft.  to  4000  ft. 
In  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  pasture  of  excellent  quality 
abounds,  but  the  agricultural  portions  are  those  which  extend 
along  the  Firths  of  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Dornoch,  where 
the  advantages  exist  of  a  fine  soil  and  climate.  As  in  most 
of  the  other  counties  in  Scotland,  agriculture  has  been  much 
improved  here  of  late  years,  the  crops  of  wheat  and  turnips 
being  at  present  equal  to  those  in  the  more  S.  counties.  Po 
tatoes,  oats,  and  barley  are  raised  by  the  smaller  tenantry. 
A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  also  in  the  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  both  of  which  are  extensively  reared.  There 
are  no  rivers  of  any  considerable  size  in  either  of  the  counties, 
but  there  are  several  fine  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  Loch 
Maree,  about  12  m.  long  by  2  m.  broad.  The  united  coun 
ties  return  a  member  to  Parliament.  Principal  towns,  Tain, 
Fortrose,  and  Dingwall.  Pop.  82,707. 

ROSS  (NEW),  a  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  river-port, 
Ireland,  co.  Wexford,  advantageously  situated  on  the  Barrow, 
about  2  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Nore,  21  m.  W.  by  N. 
Wexford.  It  is  united  by  a  bridge  over  the  river,  with  the 
suburb  of  Rosbercon  (winch  see)  ;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  con 
tains  two  Established  churches,  two  R.  Catholic  chapels, 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Methodists, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends;  a  friary,  nunnery,  market-house, 
corn-market,  fish-market,  fever  hospital,  dispensary,  bride 
well,  and  barrack  ;  an  endowed  grammar-school,  a  news-room, 
and  circulating  library.  Tanning  and  brewing  are  carried  on 
to  some  extent,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  is  considerable,  ves 
sels  of  200  tons  being  able  to  discharge  at  the  quay  at  low 
water,  and  of  800  tons  at  spring-tides.  The  bor.  returns  a 
member  to  the  House  of  Commons  Pop.  bor.,  including 
Rosbercon,  9098. 

ROSSANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  7  m.  S.S.  W.  Saluzzo,  r.  bank  Vraita.  It  has  several 
handsome  mansions,  a  small  square,  in  which  the  ancient 
parish  church  stands,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  P.  2079. 

ROSSANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Citra,  on  a  rocky 
height,  3  m.  S.  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  29  m.  N.E.  Cosenza.  It 
is  an  agreeable-looking,  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  defended  by  a  castle;  and  contains  a  cathedral  faced  with 
marble,  14  other  churches,  seven  monasteries,  two  nunneries, 
a  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  hospital.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  (Enotrii,  and 
after  it  had  fallen  into  decay  to  have  been  restored  and  colo 
nized  by  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  by  assault,  and  pillaged 
by  Totila,  king  of  the  Huns.  Pop.  7500. 

ROSSBACII,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  8  m. 
S.W.  Merseburg,  on  the  Geisel  or  Goselbach.  It  is  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  near  it  in  1757,  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
over  the  Imperialists  and  French.  Lignite  is  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  301. 

ROSSBACFI,  or  RASBACII,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Elbo- 
gen,  and  about  5  m.  from  Ayscha  ;  with  a  church,  a  school, 
and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  muslin.  Pop.  2954. 

ROSSl5Ki!(r,  a  mountain,  Switzerland.  .  /SeeGoLDAU. 


ROSSDROIT,  par.  Irel.  Wexford;  8166  ac.  Pop.  1815. 

RO88DUFP,  par.  Irel.  Waterford  ;  197  ac.    Pop.  96. 

RUSSEL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  52  m.  S.S.E.  Konigs- 
berg.  It  is  walled  ;  and  has  a  castle,  a  church,  and  progym- 
1:1-111111 ;  several  courts  and  offices  ;  and  a  trade  in  linen  and 
wool.  Pop.  2860. 

ROSSEL,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
at.  1 1°  22'  S. ;  Ion.  154°  26'  E.  (R.)  ;  22  m.  long,  E.  to  W., 
and  10J  m.  greatest  breadth.  It  is  high  and  mountainous, 
thickly  wooded,  with  occasional  large,  clear,  grassy  patches, 
and  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  sea.  Towards  the, 
W.  end  the  hills  become  lower  and  more  detached,  but  pre 
sent  the  same  features.  The  mountain  ridges,  one  of  which 
2522  ft.  high,  form  sharp,  narrow  crests,  and  occasional 
peaks  ;  but  the  outline  is  smooth,  and  the  rock  nowhere  ex- 
osed,  even  the  steepest  ridges  being  covered  with  vegetation. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  of  great  dimensions,  others  are  tall  and 
straight,  branching  near  the  top  only,  and  many  are  conspi 
cuous  from  the  whiteness  of  their  trunks.  The  shores  arc 
either  bordered  with  mangroves,  with  an  occasional  sandy 
beach,  or  clothed  with  the  usual  jungle  of  the  island.  Rossel 
appears  to  be  well  inhabited ;  huts  are  seen  close  to  the 
beach,  usually  three  or  four  together,  forming  small  villages, 
often  picturesquely  situated. — (Voyage,  of  the  Rattlesnake.'] 

ROSSI  E  AND  INCHTUKE,  par.  Scotland,  Perth.  Pop.  745. 

ROSSIGLIONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  18  m.  N.W.  Genoa,  on  the  Stura  Rossiglione.  It  con 
sists  of  an  upper  and  lower  division,  forming  two  groups  of 
very  poor  houses,  having  irregular  and  ill-paved  streets. 
Upper  Rossiglione  has  a  church  and  two  oratories.  Under 
Rossiglione,  a  church  and  an  oratory.  Between  the  two  is  a 
convent  of  Minor  Observants.  Pop.  2567. 

ROSSIGNOL,  a  lake,  Nova  Scotia,  77  m.  S.W.  Halifax, 
about  10m.  long.  It  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the.  Mersey,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  Rossignol, 
or  Liverpool  village. 

ROSSI  NAN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny ;  4334  ac.     Pop.  856. 

ROSSINGTOiN,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding)  ;  3009  ac. 
Pop.  402. 

ROSSINVER,  par.  Irel.  Leitrim  and  Sligo;  52,315  ac. 
Pop.  11,959. 

ROSSKEEN,  par:  Scot.  Ross  ;  30  m.  by  12  m.    P.  3699. 

ROSSLARE,  par.  Irel.  Wexford  ;  2532  ac.     Pop.  895. 

ROSSLAU,  a  tn.  Anhalt-Kothen,  on  the  Elbe,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rosslau,  and'on  the  Berlin  and  Anhalt  rail 
way,  28  m.  S.E.  Magdeburg.  It  contains  a  church  and  a 
castle,  and  has  tile-works,  a  paper,  and  other  mills.  P.  1526. 

ROSSLEBEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  25  m.  W.  Merse- 
burg,  on  the  Unstrut;  with  a  church,  a  distillery,  and  vermi 
celli  factory.  Pop.  1251. 

ROSSLEE,  par.  Irel.  Mayo  ;  3701  ac.     Pop.  694. 

ROSSMINOGE,  par.  Irel.  Wexford  ;  4549  ac.     P.  976. 

ROSSMIRE,  par.  Irel.  Waterford  ;  8161  ac.     P.  2190. 

ROSSO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  in 
a  mountainous  district,  r.  bank  Bisagno.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
huts,  stretching  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  has  several 
churches.  Pop.  2349. 

ROSSORRY,  par.  Irel.  Fermanagh  ;  7504  ac.     P.  2719. 

ROSSTREVOR,  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place,  Ire 
land,  co.  Down,  pleasantly  situated  on  Carlingford  Lough, 
8  in.  N.E.  Newry;  with  a  church,  and  R.  Catholic  chapel. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  for  sea-bathers.  Pop.  764. 

ROSSUM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  on  the  Waal, 
10  m.  S.S.W.  Tiel ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  845. 

ROSSWEIN,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  41  m.  E.S.E. 
Leipzig,  r.  bank  Mulde  ;  with  a  church,  and  an  hospital  : 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  and  several 
breweries.  Pop.  4972. 

ROSTAK,  a  tn.  Arabia.     See  OMAN. 

RO8TELLAN,  par.  Irel.  Cork  ;  2258  ac.     Pop.  828. 

RO8THERNE,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  19,096  ac.  P.  4190. 

ROSTOCK,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  in  a  flat  district, 
1.  bank  Warnow,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  forms  an  in 
land  lake  communicating  with  the  Baltic,  59  m.  E.N.E. 
Lubeck.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ramparts,  and  con 
sists  of  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  town.  Of  these, 
the  Old  town  is  the  most  irregular,  and  the  Middle  town  the 
most  handsome.  The  New  town  also  is  regularly  built,  and 
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contains  a  considerable  number  of  good  streets  and  houses. 
The  only  squares  deserving  of  notice  are  the  market-place,  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  the  Blucher  Platz,  so 
called  in  honour  of  liliicher,  whose  statue,  executed  by  Schudow, 
adorns  its  centre.  The  edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  are 
the  palace  of  the  grand  duke,  the  townhouse,  a  building  of 
singular  appearance  with  seven  towers ;  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  a  light  and  lofty  structure  of  the  14th  century,  with  a 
curious  brass  font ;  the.  churches  of  St.  James,  St.  Nicholas, 
and  St.  Peter,  the  head  guard-house,  the  convent  of  the  cross, 
the  university  with  a  library  of  85,000  vols.  ;  the  public 
school,  the  theatre,  the  house  in  which  Blucher  was  born, 
and  the  house  in  which  Grotius  died.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  starch,  soap,  glue,  leather,  candles, 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  mats,  glass,  ironmongery, 
playing-cards,  and  chemical  products.  There  are  also  nu 
merous  tile-works,  lime-kilns,  oil,  gypsum,  and  other  mills. 
The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  of  Rostock,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  8  ft.,  is  considerable,  and  its  trade  is  of  great 
extent.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  wool,  flax,  butter, 
and  salt  provisions.  The  fisheries  are  also  important.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the.  port  of  Rostock  in  1841-50  : — 


Tears. 

Entered. 

Cleared.     |j        Year. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

702 
7fi2 
6*7 
435 

503 

1841  
1842  
1843  
1814  
1845  

736 
791 

614 

581 
645 

713 

7'J3 
654 
696 
671 

1846  
1847  
1848  
1849  
1850  

757 

747 
507 
880 
489 

Rostock  is  the  seat  of  a  high  appeal  court,  and  several  other 
courts  and  offices,  and  possesses  a  university  which,  though  at 
one  time  distinguished,  having  had  Kepler  for  one  of  its  pro 
fessors,  has  now  only  from  80  to  100  students;  a  house  of 
commerce,  and  several  societies,  literary  and  benevolent.  It 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  once  formed  an  important  member  of 
the  llanseatic  league,  which  it,  however,  abandoned  in  1492. 
From  that  period  its  trade  began  to  decline.  Pop.  20,266. 

ROSTOK,  several  places,  Bohemia,  particularly:—!,  A 
vil.,  circle  Bidschow,  on  a  small  stream  in  a  mountainous 
district,  4  m.  from  Starkenbach  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1017. 
— 2,  A  vil.,  circle  Rakonitz,  1.  bank  Moldau,  8  m.  from 
Prague  ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  a  castle,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  642. 

ROSTOW,  or  ROSTOFF,  two  places,  Russia:—!,  A  tn., 
gov.  and  40  m.  S.S.W.  Jaroslav,  on  the  Lake  of  Nero.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia,  and  occupies  a  large  space, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fosse,  and  defended  by  an  old  cita 
del.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  contains  numerous  churches, 
one  of  them  a  cathedral ;  an  episcopal  palace,  diocesan  semi 
nary,  a  superior  and  other  schools,  and  five  monasteries  ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  vinegar,  white  lead,  vermilion, 
.soap,  candles,  and  leather ;  an  important  trade  in  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  in  corn,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  important  annual  fairs  in  Russia,  which 
attracts  Russians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Tartars,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  200,000.  Pop.  (1842),  7858. — 2,  (or  St. 
Dimitrija),  A  tn.,  gov.  and  223  in.  E.S.E.  Ekaterinoslav,  on 
the  Don,  at  the  junction  of  the  Temernik,  about  20  m.  from 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
and  is  still  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart  and  a  ditch, 
and  defended  by  some  outworks,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state.  It  contains  three  churches,  and  a  military  school,  and 
h:\s  building-yards,  extensive  government  depots,  some  ship 
ping;  an  important  trade  and  fishery,  and  much-frequented 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  (1851),  10,863. 

ROTA,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  8  m.  N.W. 
Cadiz,  at  a  point  of  land  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz;  lat.  36°  36'  36"  N. ;  Ion. 
6°  16'  15"  W.  (H.)  It  has  a  good  pier  145  yards  long;  and  there 
is  good  and  safe  anchoring  ground  for  small  craft.  There 
are  a  townhouse,  several  schools,  public  and  private;  a  pro 
menade,  a  church,  with  a  magnificent  Gothic  nave,  four  her 
mitages,  and  a  cemetery.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occu 
pation,  the  commerce  consisting  merely  of  the  exportation  of 
a  few  pipes  of  wine,  and  some  other  produce  of  the  district 
and  in  the  importation  of  oil,  coal,  &c.  Rota  was  sacked  by 
the  English  in  1702.  Pop.  7997 


ROTA,  an  isl.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  14°  9'  N.;  Ion. 
145°  18'  E.  (B.)  ;  12  m.  long,  and  5J  in.  broad.  It  is  hilly 
in  its  E.  and  N.  portions,  particularly  so  in  the  centre,  but 
becomes  lower  to  the  S.W.  In  the  S.E.  it  is  tolerably  high 
and  perpendicular  on  the  sea-shore,  presenting  thus  a  straight 
wall,  and  at  its  angles  vertical  fissures  like  the  embrasures  of 
a  fort.  In  other  parts  the  land  descends  gradually  to  the  sea, 
terminating  in  long  and  low  points.  A  few  cocoa-nut  trees 
are  met  with  on  the  N.  side ;  the  uninhabited  portion  is  so 
encumbered  with  bushes  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate;  water 
is  to  be  had,  but  it  is  extremely  bad ;  some  cattle,  and  par 
ticularly  pigs;  cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  bananas,  and  a  few 
other  vegetables,  constitute  the  entire  wealth  of  the  island. 

ROTAS,  an  extensive  fort,  Punjab,  about  6  m.  W.  of 
r.  bank  Jailum,  and  100  m.  N.N.W.  Lahore.  It  occupies  a 
narrow  oblong  ridge,  about  2£  m.  long,  and  isolated  on  three 
sides  by  precipitous  ravines,  and  has  works  of  immense 
strength,  consisting  of  massive  stone  walls,  30  ft.  thick, 
strengthened  with  bastions,  and  provided  with  a  double  row 
of  loopholes.  An  immense  well,  lined  with  masonry,  furnishes 
an  ample  supply  of  water. 

ROTELLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  dist.  and  7  m. 
S.E.  Larino,  on  a  height.  Pop.  1800. 

ROTBNBURG,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  on  the 
Fulda,  30  m.  S.S.E.  Cassel.  It  is  walled,  has  three  gates, 
and  is  divided  by  the  river  into  the  old  and  new  town,  which 
communicate  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  courts 
and  public  offices  ;  contains  a  castle,  and  two  churches  ;  and 
has  a  beetroot  sugar-factory,  and  several  tanneries,  and  mills. 
Rotenburg  was  in  early  times  the  residence  of  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  reigning  family.  Pop.  3647. 

ROTENBURG,  a  tn.  Hanover, gov.  Stade,  62m.  N.N.W. 
Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wiimme,  Rodau,  and  Wi- 
dau.  It  has  several  public  offices,  and  a  church.  P.  1556. 

ROTGEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  7  m.  S.S.E.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  on  the  Yesdre ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  and 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  cassimere,  and  dye-works. 
Pop.  1538. 

ROTH,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Middle  Franconia,  near  the 
confluence  of  a  small  river  of  same  name  with  the  Rednitz, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  14  m.  S.  Nurnberg.  It  is  walled ; 
has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  a  castle,  and  a 
Latin  school;  manufactures  of  velvet  and  woollen  cloth, 
chaises  and  waggons,  tobacco,  and  various  articles  in  steel 
wire,  glass-mirrors  and  needles ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
hops.  Gessner  the  philologist  was  born  here.  Pop.  2436. 

ROTH,  a  river,  Wiirtemberg,  rises  near  Wurzach,  flows 
N.N.W.  past  Roth,  and  joins  r.  bank  Danube,  7  m.  S.S.W. 
Ulm;  total  course,  about  38  m. 

ROTH-DouRAWiTz,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See,  DOBRAWITZ. 

ROTH-RETSCHiTZ,  or  RZECZICZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  19m.  N.N.E.  Tabor,  in  a  level  valley  watered  by  the 
Trnawa.  It  contains  a  deanery  church,  castle,  school,  and 
townhouse;  and  has  a  tile-work  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1360. 

ROTH  A,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  10  m.  S.S.E.  Leipzig, 
on  the  Pleisse;  with  a  church,  a  castle;  manufactures  of  wool 
len  cloth,  a  distillery,  a  worsted,  a  paper,  and  two  flour  mills. 
Pop.  1195. 

ROTHAU  (OBERandUNTER),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
10m.  N.W.  Elbogen,  in  a  valley  on  the  Hohnbach.  It  has 
twoschools,  some  manufactures  of  lace,  two  limestonequarries, 
and  several  iron  and  rolling  mills.  Pop.  1738. 

ROTHBURY,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northumber 
land,  13  m.  N.W.  Morpeth,  in  the  beautiful  valley  watered 
by  the  Coquet.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  and  a  free  school. 
Area  of  par.,  34,798  ac.  Pop.  2545. 

ROTHENBUCH,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Hochspessart,  at  the  source  of  the  Hafenlohr, 
27  m.  W.N.W.  Wiirzburg.  It  contains  a  castle,  and  an  old 
hunting-lodge  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz;  and  has  a  saw  and 
two  iron  mills.  Pop.  1038. 

ROTHENBURG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
4m.  N.W.  Luzern.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  was  once  walled ;  and 
had  a  castle,  of  which  some  ruins  still  remain.  It  has  bridges 
both  over  the  Gerbibach,  and  the  Rothbach.  That  over  the 
latter  is  750  ft.  long,  and  25  ft.  broad;  it  is  considered  a 
master-piece  in  its  kind.  Pop.  1234. 

ROTHENBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
54  in.  W.  Liegnitz,  1.  bank  Neisse.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court 
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of  justice,  and  several  public  offices;  and  has  a  Protestant 
church,  a  chapel,  a  courthouse,  a  castle,  a  savings'-bank,  and 
an  hospital.  .Pop.  1068. 

ROTHENHURG-AN-pEn-TAUuER,a  tii.  Bavaria,  Middle 
Franconia,  on  a  height  aho've  r.  bank  Tauber,  here  crossed  by 
two  bridges,  29  in.  S.S.E.  Wiirzburg.  It  is  finely  situated, 
and  is  surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and 
is  entered  by  six  gates.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  very 
irregularly  built;  but  many  of  the* houses  are  handsome. 
It  contains  ten  churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome  structure 
of  pure  pointed  Gothic,  with  finely-painted  glass,  and  several 
interesting  monuments;  a  townhouse,  hospital,  library,  a 
Latin,  industrial,  and  several  other  schools;  and  has  manu 
factures  of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  and  gunpowder;  a  dye-work, 
brewery,  numerous  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Rothenburg  has  mineral  springs,  with  an  elegant  bathing 
establishment.  Pop.  5231. 

ROTHENFEL8,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Fran 
conia,  on  the  Main;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  a  castle 
with  a  chapel,  an  hospital ;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  timber,  and 
stone.  Pop.  958. 

ROTIIENFELS,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Bhine,  near 
r.  bank  Murg,  6  in.  N.E.  Baden.  In  digging  for  coal  here  in 
1 839,'  thermal  springs  were  discovered,  and  a  bathing  estab 
lishment  has  been  erected.  The  water  is  saline,  and  has  a 
temperature  of  68°  Fah.  Pop.  1357. 

ROTHENKIRCIIEN,  several  places,  Germany.     Sec 

RODEXKIRCHEX. 

ROTHENMANN,  or  ROTTEXMANN,  a  tn.  Austria, 
Styria,  circle  and  26  m.  N.W.  Judenburg,  in  a  valley  on  the 
Balten,  which  here  forms  a  small  lake.  It  contains  a  parish 
church ;  and  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
particularly  nails,  sickles,  and  scythes,  of  which  110,000  are 
annually  made.  Pop.  800. 

ROTHENTHURM,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m. 
N.N.  W.  Sehwyz.  It  derives  its  name  from  an  old  red  tower 
built  in  1260,  as  part  of  the  defences  of  a  long  wall  erected 
to  guard  the  frontier,  and  has  been  made  by  the  constitution 
of  1833,  the  place  where  the  general  meeting  of  the  canton  is 
held  every  two  years  to  make  their  elections,  at  which  every 
citizen  of  the  age  of  18  has  a  vote.  In  1838,  9000  voters 
met,  quarrelled,  and  fought.  The  Swiss  here,  in  1798,  drove 
back  a  body  of  French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  P.  760. 

ROTI1EK,  a  river,  England,  co.  Sussex,  flowing  W.S.W., 
and  falling  into  the  English  Channel  at  Rye,  of  which  it 
forms  the  harbour. 

ROTHERBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  766  ac.     Pop.  130. 

ROTHERFIELD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
near  the  source  of  the  Rother,  8  m.  N.E.  Uckfield.  It  has  an 
ancient  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  terminating 
in  a  spire,  and  an  elaborately-carved  font;  a  chapel  of  ease, 
places  of  worship  for  the  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  ;  a  weekly 
corn-market,  and  several  cattle-fairs.  About  500  acres  of  the 
parish  arc  under  hops.  Area  of  par.,  14,733  ac.  P.  3531. 

ROTHERFIELD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Oxford: — 1,  (Grays); 
2910  ac.  Pop.  1518.— 2,  (PepnarcT,;  2158  ac.  Pop.  406. 

ROTHERHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
York  (W.  Riding).  The  town,  6  m.  N.E.  Sheffield,  on  the 
Midland  railway,  r.  bank  Don,  over  which  is  a  bridge  con 
necting  it  with  the  suburb  of  Masborough,  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas;  but  the  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  irre 
gular,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance.  It 
has  a  courthouse,  a  workhouse,  a  magnificent  church,  erected 
in  the  reij^n  of  Edward  IV. ;  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Unitarians;  a  college  for  the 
training  of  Independent  clergymen,  a  free  grammar-school,  a 
charity,  and  other  schools  ;  a  literary  institute,  opened  Octo 
ber,  1853  ;  a  library  and  news-room,  and  a  dispensary ;  exten 
sive  iron-works,  large  chemical-works  ;  and  manufactures  of 
oil,  starch,  glass,  ropes,  and  malt.  P.  6325.  Area  of  par., 
12,640  ac.  Pop.  16,730. 

ROTIIERHITIIE,  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  1  m. 
S.E.  London,  of  which  it  is  now  a  suburb,  on  a  flat,  r.  bank 
Thames,  and  on  the  Greenwich  railway.  The  lowness  and 
marshy  nature  of  its  site  is  its  greatest  disadvantage,  but  it 
has  a  number  of  good  streets,  inhabited  chiefly  by  seafaring 
peoplf,  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  a  square  towerand  lofty 
spire  ;  three  neat  district  churches,  Baptist,  Independent,  and 
Wesleyan  chapels ;  the  Commercial  and  se.veral  other  docks, 


building-yards,  and  wharfs  ;  extensive  iron-works,  and  flour- 
mills.  One  end  of  the  Thames  tunnel  is  in  Rotherhithe. 
Area  of  par.,  886  ac.  Pop.  17,805. 

ROTHER8THORPE,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1200 ac. 
Pop.  244. 

ROTHERWICK,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1924  ac.    Pop.  454. 

ROTHE8,  par.  Scot.  Elgin  ;  9J  m.  by  3  m.     P.  2022. 

ROTH ES AY,  a  royal  bor.,  seaport  tn.  Scotland,  cap.  co. 
Bute,  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay  of  same 
name,  N.E.  side,  island  of  Bute;  lat.  55°  50'  N.;  Ion.  5°  1'  W. 
The  town  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bight  of  the  bay,  from 
which  it  stretches  along  its  E.  and  W.  shores  for  about  a 
mile  on  either  side,  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  tasteful  villas, 
standing  in  some  parts  so  closely  together  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  an  elegant  one-sided  street.  In  the  central  part 
the  houses  are  dispersed  over  a  wider  area.  Here  occur  several 
transverse  streets  of  various  dimensions,  and  several  rather 
narrow  lanes  ;  all,  however,  tolerably  straight,  though  want 
ing  in  uniformity  of  direction.  The  streets,  of  which  there 
are  about  16  in  all,  are  kept  clean,  and  are  well  lighted  with 
gas.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  green-stone,  which  abounds 
in  the  island,  and  are  generally  substantially  built.  The  only 
modern  edifice,  exclusive  of  the  churches,  calling  for  particu 
lar  notice,  is  the  townhall  and  county  buildings.  This  hand 
some  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  massive  tower,  and  com 
prises  a  spacious  court-room  and  other  apartments.  The 
places  of  worship  are  an  Established  church,  and  a  chapel  of 
ease  in  connection  with  it;  three  Free  churches,  a  United 
Presbyterian,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian,  a  Baptist,  and  an 
Episcopalian.  Two  of  the  Free  churches  have  handsome 
spires,  forming  the  principal  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
town.  There  are  a  number  of  schools  and  seminaries  of  a 
superior  description,  a  school  of  industry,  several  libraries, 
and  a  subscription  news-room.  It  has  several  extensive 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  a  patent  slip,  three 
building-slips,  a  considerable  coasting  trade;  and  it  is  the 
head  quarters  of  a  fishing  district,  employing  233  boats,  and 
832  men  and  boys.  The  main  pier  of  the  harbour  is  a  sub 
stantial  erection  of  whinstone. 

Rothesay  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  as  sea 
bathing  quarters ;  it  is  also  a  select  place  of  residence  for 
invalids,  on  account  of  the  singular  mildness  and  salubrity  of 
its  climate.  One  of  the  principal  attractions  for  strangers 
here  is  the  ancient  royal  castle,  a  fine  ruin  standing  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  of  various 
dates,  the  original  being  unknown,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Rothesay  gives 
the  title  of  duke  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Pop.  7354. 

ROTHHAAR-GEEiRGE,  a  mountain  range  in  the  E.  of 
the  Prussian  Rhine  province,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Westerwald.  It  stretches  nearly  45  m.  between  S.W.  and 
N.E.,  and  gives  rise  on  its  N.W.  slope  to  the  Lenne  and 
Ruhr,  and  on  its  N.E.  to  the  Lahn  and  Eder. 

ROTH  I  EM  AY.  par.  Scot.  Banff;  8  m.  by  6  m.  P.  1413. 

ROTI1LEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Leicester, 
above  1  in.  S.E.  Mount  Sorrel.  It  has  an  ancient  and  spa 
cious  church,  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  chapels,  and  some  re 
mains  of  a  preceptory  of  the  Templars,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
modern  mansion  has  been  erected.  Are,a  of  par.,  5480  ac. 
Pop.  2047. 

ROTHMUHLE,avil.  partly  in  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim, 
and  partly  in  Moravia,  circle  Briinn,  near  Polizcka,  on  a  small 
stream  of  same  name;  with  a  parish  church,  and  several  saw 
and  other  mills.  Pop.  1476. 

ROTHWASSER  (Ai.T  and  NED),  two  nearly-contiguous 
vils.  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  Troppau,  bail,  and  near  Johannis- 
burg;  with  a  parish  church,  a  saw  and  other  mills.  P.  2025. 

ROTHWASSER,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz,  circle  Gb'rlitz;  with  a  church,  tile- works,  and  a  mill. 
Pop.  1357. 

ROTIIWASSER,  or  CZI.KVENA  WODA  :— 1,  A  vil.  Mo 
ravia,  circle  and  35  m.  N.W.  Olmiitz,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hohemia;  with  church,  and  manufactures  of  thread.  P.  2433. 
— 2,  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  35  m.  E.  Chrudim;  with  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  two  schools;  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  2964. 

ROTHWELL,  two  places,  England:—!,  A  vil.  and  par. 
co.  York  (W.  Riding),  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  vale, 
4  m.  S.E.  Leeds.  It  is  an  ancient  and  irregularly-built  place; 
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with  a  neat  parish  church,  surmounted. by  a  square  embattled 
tower ;  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  large 
debtors'  prison,  manufactures  of  rope  and  twine,  a  woollen- 
mill,  and  several  quarries  of  building-stone.  Area  of  par., 
8715  ac.  Pop.  7541. — 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  co.  Northampton, 
S.  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  4  m.  W.N.W.  Kettering.  It  was 
anciently  a  place  of  much  more  importance  than  at  present, 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  a  favourite  residence  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  has  an  old  parish  church,  with 
a  fine  porch  and  an  embattled  tower ;  Independent  and  Wes 
leyan  chapels,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  shoes,  silk-velvet 
and  plush  goods;  and  a  large  cattle-fair,  which  lasts  several 
days.  Area  of  par.,  4430  ac.  Pop.  2391. 

ROTHWELL,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2690  ac.     Pop.  265. 

ROTONDA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  S.E.  Lago- 
negro,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain;  with  an  hospital;  and  an 
annual  fair  of  three  days.  Pop.  2800. 

ROTONDELLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  18  m. 
E.  Lagonegro,  on  a  lofty  height  above  1.  bank  Rocero.  It 
contains  a  monastery.  Pop.  2240. 

ROTSCHUNSALM,  a  fort,  Russia,  N.  side,  Gulf  of  Fin 
land,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Frederickshamm.  It  is  erected  on  one 
of  the  small  islands  which  stud  the  mouth  of  the  Kym- 
mene,  and  forms  a  strong  defence  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
capacious  and  deep,  and  an  important  station  of  the  Russian 
navy.  Within  the  works  on  the  island  are  extensive  bar 
racks  and  an  arsenal;  and  in  the  town  are  a  church,  school, 
hospital,  and  building-docks.  Pop.  800. 

ROTSELAER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  the  Dyle,  17  m.  N.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brewery,  two 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1916. 

ROTT,  a  river,  Bavaria,  which  rises  near  the  village  of 
Ranatsberg,  dist.  Miihldorf,  flows  E.N.E.  past  Neumarkt, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  50  in.,  joins  1.  bank  Inn,  nearly 
opposite  to  Scharding. 

ROTTA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  com.  Pisa,  on  the 
Leghorn  road,  between  Castel  del  Bosco  and  Pontedra,  in  the 
lower  Val  d'Arno.  It  contains  a  parish  church;  and  has  a 
trade  in  wood  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1351. 

ROTTALOWITZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle Prerau, 
18m.  from  Wischau;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Pop.  1050. 

ROTTE,  ROTTI,  or  ROTTO,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago, 
off  the  S.W.  end,  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Rotte 
or  Semao  Strait,  about  5  m.  wide ; 
lat.  (Buka  Bay,  S.E.  side)  10°  53' 
S. ;  Ion.  123°  5'  E.  (u.) ;  between 
36  m.  and  40  m.  long,  N.E.  and 
S.W.  It  has  a  bold,  rocky  coast, 
and  is  of  moderate  height,  with 
undulating  hills ;  on  the  S.E.  side  I 
of  the  island  there  is  a  good  and 
safe  harbour,  called  Buka  Bay, 
where  buffaloes,  pigs,  goats,  deer, 
poultry,  bees'-wax,  and  honey 
may  be  obtained.  This  island 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Coo- 
pang  ;  is  well  inhabited,  and  fer 
tile.  It  produces  millet,  maize, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  fruits,  and 
excellent  timber  of  various  sorts ; 
buffaloes,  large  horses,  goats, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  plentiful ; 
much  wild  honey  is  collected  ;  and 
on  the  coasts  crocodiles  are  nu 
merous.  Hurricanes  and  earth 
quakes  are  not  uncommon. 

ROTTENBURG,  a  tn.  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  Schwarzwald,  on 
the  Neckar,  7  m.  S.W.  Tubingen. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
on  the  1.  bank,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  eight  gates;  and  of  the 
suburb  of  Ehingen,  on  the  r. 
bank,  communicating  with  the 

town  by  a  bridge.  It  has  well-built  houses,  spacious  streets, 
and  a  market-place  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain ;  contains 
two  churches  and  several  chapels,  a  townhouse,  seminary, 
hospital,  old  castle, and  old  monastery;  and  has  manufactures 


of  wind  instruments,  glass,  leather,  and  paper ;  an  iron  and 
numerous  other  mills.  Rottcnburg  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  Pop.  6253. 

ROTTENMANN,  a  tn.  Styria.     See  ROTHENMAXN. 

ROTTENNEST,  an  isl.,  W.  coast,  Australia,  lat.  32°2'  S.; 
Ion.  115°  25'  E. ;  moderately  elevated,  nearly  9  m.  long,  E. 
and  W.,  4  m.  broad,  N.  to  S.,  and  about  12  m.  W.N.W.  from 
the  entrance  of  Swan  River. 

ROTTERDAM,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.     See  AN- 

NAMOOKA. 

ROTTERDAM  [Latin,  Eoterodamum],  the  second  city 
in  Holland,  both  in  point  of  commerce  and  population.  It 
lies  in  prov.  S.  Holland,  36  in.  S.W.  Amsterdam,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway,  and  r.  bank  Merewede  or  Nieuw- 
Maas,  24  m.  from  the  sea ;  lat.  51°  55'  18"  N. ;  Ion.  4°  29'  30" 
E.  (u.)  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
base  and  longest  side  of  which  is  next  the  river,  the  land  sides 
being  surrounded  by  the  old  fortifications,  beyond  which  lie 
the  populous  suburbs.  The  city  has  as  many  canals  as  streets, 
communication  across  them  being  maintained  by  innumerable 
drawbridges ;  and  it  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte,  a  small  stream, 
at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  Maas  there  is  a  large  dyke 
or  dam,  whence  the  name  Rotterdam.  Many  of  the  canals 
are  planted  with  trees,  imparting  to  them  a  pleasing  aspect ; 
and  several  of  them  are  so  deep  as  to  form  excellent  harbours, 
and  admit  the  largest  ships  to  lie  alongside  the  warehouses  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  water  in  them  is  kept  fresh  and 
clean  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide,  which  rises  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
Along  the  river,  which  opposite  the  town  is  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  deep, 
is  a  fine  quay,  Ij  m.  long,  called  the  Boompjes  [Little  trees], 
from  a  line  of  elms,  planted  in  1615,  now  grown  to  a  large 
size.  Many  of  the  houses  are  quaint-looking  gabled  edifices, 
overhanging  their  foundations  a  considerable  way  ;  and  the 
principal  buildings  being  along  the  chief  canals  or  havens,  the 
other  streets,  though  all  are  well  lighted  with  gas,  have  a  less 
seemly  appearance. 

There  are  several  market-places,  but  none  of  them  is  very 
large;  among  them  are  the  Groote-markt  [Great  market], 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  metal  statue  in  honour  of  Erasmus, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  city ;  the  flax,  the  sea-fish,  and  the  river- 
fish,  the  pig,  poultry,  vegetable,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  markets. 
Rotterdam  possesses  a  number  of  important  buildings,  includ 
ing  the  townhall,  courthouses,  house  of  correction,  the  ex 
change,  the  old  E.  India  house,  the  government  dockyards, 
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arsenal,  rope-walks,  a  mont-de-piete,  &c.  There  are  four  Cal- 
vinistic  churches — the  Grootekerk,  or  church  of  St.  Laurens, 
founded  in  1414,  and  finished  in  1472,  so  that,  with  intermis 
sions,  24  years  were  occupied  in  erecting  it.  It  contains  moiiu- 
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meiits  to  De  Witt,  Kortenaar,  and  Do  Brakel,  and  has  (since 
it  was  improved  in  1844)  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  coun 
try,  having  9.0  stops  and  0500  pipes,  and  esteemed  by  some 
superior  even  to  that*  of  Haarlem.  The  other  Calvinistic 
churches  are  Prinsckerk  [Prince's  church],  Zuiderkerk  [South 
church],  and  Ooster  or  Nieuwkerk  [East  or  New  church]. 
Besides  these,  there  are  French,  English  Presbyterian,  Scotch 
Reformed,  English  Episcopalian,  Christian  Dissenter,  Remon 
strant,  Baptist,  and  several  R.  Catholic  churches.  The  bene 
volent,  literary,  and  scientific  institutions  include  an  hospital 
for  old  women  and  another  for  old  men,  two  orphan  hospitals, 
a  general  hospital,  a  poorshouse,  and  many  friendly  and  bene 
volent  societies  ;  a  Latin  school,  called  the  Erasmus  gymna 
sium  ;  schools  of  medicine  and  navigation,  five  town,  and 
numerous  other  schools ;  societies  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of 
science,  of  literature,  and  of  music. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam  are  chiefly  engaged  in  com 
merce,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  the  foreign 
trade,  the  Rhine  trade,  and  the  inland  trade.  The  foreign 
trade,  which  for  many  years  was  very  extensive,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  war  with  Britain,  which  broke  out  in  1803  ; 
the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  British  war-ships  or  cruisers 
lay  rotting  in  the  harbour,  and  in  ten  years  the  population  of 
the  city -decreased  nearly  as  many  thousands.  The  defeat  of 
Napoleon  at  Leipzig,  and  the  consequent  change  in  the  condi 
tion  of  Holland,  acted  like  a  charm  upon  Rotterdam.  The 
river  was  once  more  covered  with  vessels,  and  the  greatest 
activity  prevailed  in  every  department  of  commerce.  But 
this  pleasant  state  of  matters  received  a  check  by  the  subse 
quent  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  diverted  a  great 
proportion  of  the  foreign  trade  to  Antwerp.  Since  the  revo 
lution  of  1830,  however,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  coun 
tries,  the  trade  of  Rotterdam  has  resumed  its  former  import 
ance  and  extent.  It  sends  to  the  Dutch  Eastern  possessions, 
and  to  the  West  Indies,  provisions  of  all  kinds,  spirits,  wines, 
mineral  waters,  and  manufactured  goods,  in  return  for  coifee, 
.sugar,  spices,  cotton,  dye-woods,  &c.  To  England  and  Scot 
land,  with  which  it  carries  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  trade, 
it  sends  cheese,  butter,  flax,  linseed,  madder,  garden-seeds, 
gin,  clover-seed,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  ducks,  and  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  With  America  and  with  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  N.  States  of  Europe,  a  good  trade  is 
likewise  carried  on.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  vessels,  and  the  total  tonnage  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade, 
in  the  years  1846-1851  :— 


Year,. 

ENTERED. 

CLHARKD. 

Vessels. 

Tor,,. 

Vessels. 

Ton.. 

1816  
1847  
1848  
18l»  
1850  
1831  

1833 
1808 
1610 
1903 
19W 
2127 

365,641 
3H5.957 
327,823 
374,828 
393,393 
419,196 

1913 
1976 
1785 
2092 
2098 
2095 

374,162 
402,222 
346,852 
412,803 
429,834 
4  66,952 

Along  the  Rhine  it  sends  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  dye-woods,  indigo,  spices,  Dutch  tobacco,  rape- 
seed,  madder,  butter,  cheese,  fish,  &c.,  in  return  for  wheat, 
rye,  Moselle  and  Rhine  wine,  pipe-clay,  pottery-ware,  Berlin- 
blue,  chemical  stuffs,  &c. 

Besides  its  extensive  commerce,  Rotterdam  has  42  distil 
leries,  several  breweries,  and  vinegar-works,  five  tan-works, 
ten  candle-works,  seven  dye-works,  five  sugar-refineries,  nume 
rous  bleachfields  ;  and  corn,  oil,  trass,  snuff,  and  saw  mills;  a 
shot-factory,  and  eight  ship  building  yards.  It  has  likewise 
steam  communication  with  London,  Leith,  Hull,  Yarmouth, 
Dunkirk,  Havre,  Antwerp,  &c.,  and  eleven  steain-towing  com 
panies. 

Rotterdam  is  the  birth  place  of  Desiderius  Erasmus,  of 
the  naval  heroes  Egbert  Kotenaar,  Jan  van  Brakel,  and  Cor 
nelius  Tromp,  and  of  Jan  llendrik  van  der  Palm,  learned 
in  Eastern  languages,  an  eminent  orator,  and  one  of  the  best 
prose  writers  Holland  has  produced.  Pop.  (1850),  88,812. 
— (Van  der  Aa,  Aardrijkskundig  Wuordenlioek,  der  Kederlan- 
den ;  Staatutitdi  Jaarboekje  voor  het  koninyrijk  der  Nedcr- 
landen.} 

ROTTINGDEAN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  coast,  4  m.  E.  Brighton.  The 
village  Ls  celebrated  4>r  its  wells,  which  not  only  possess  sa 


lubrious  qualities,  but  have  the  peculiar  property  of  emptying 
as  the  tide  flows,  and  rising  as  it  ebbs,  and  is  much  frequented 
for  bathing,  being  both  provided  with  machines  and  good 
baths.  Area  of  par.,  3639  ac.  Pop.  1084. 

ROTTOFRENO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  6  m. 
W.  Piacenza,  r.  bank  Loggia.  It  has  a  primary  school,  a 
charitable  endowment ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and 
cattle.  The  united  French  and  Spaniards  were  here  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  in  1746.  Pop.  3163. 

EOTTUM:— 1,  A  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  near 
Heerenveen.  Pop.  209.— 2,  A  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Groningen, 
14  m.  N.W.  Appingedam.  Pop.  250. — 3,  (  or  Rottumerooy) , 
An  isl.  Holland,  prov.  Groningen,  6  in.  off  N.  coast ;  it  is 
about  5m.  in  circumference,  and  is  protected  by  downs.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  well  inhabited,  but  now 
its  population  is  reduced  to  12,  who  are  occupied  in  rearing 
fowls,  fishing,  and  gathering  eggs,  of  which  in  June  8000  to 
10,000  are  collected. — 4,  A  river,  Wiirtemberg,  rises  in  the 
S.E.  of  the  kingdom,  a  little  E.  of  Wurzach;  flows  first 
N.N.E.,  then  N.N.W.  past  Achstetten,  and  after  a  course  of 
33  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Danube,  about  7  m.  above  Ulm. 

UOTTWEIL,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
on  a  height,  above  1.  bank  Neckar,  49  m.  S.S.W.  Stuttgart. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  with  walls  with 
five  gates,  and  of  a  suburb ;  contains  a  Protestant  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches,  three  chapels;  a  townhouse,  mer 
chants'  hall,  and  gymnasium;  and  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
and  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton  goods,  chicory,  quills,  and  gun 
powder;  several  tile- works,  numerous  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  corn.  Rottweil  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  Roman 
colony.  At  a  very  early  period  it  rose  to  the  rank  of  an 
imperial  free  town.  It  lias  repeatedly  been  almost  destroyed 
by  fire.  Pop.  3740. 

ROTUMAH,  ROTUAM  or  GKENVILLE  ISLAND,  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  12°  32'  S. ;  Ion.  177°  13'  E.  It  is 
about  4m.  to  5  m.  long,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  consists  of  two 
distinct  portions,  connected  by  a  low,  narrow  isthmus,  appa 
rently  of  recent  formation.  It  has  two  roadsteads,  with  very 
imperfect  shelter,  and  is  covered  with  villages  along  the  shore. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  numerous,  are  under  a  king,  and 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  who  have 
two  establishments  here. 

ROT/,  or  RETZ,  two  places,  Germany: — 1,  A  tn.  Lower 
Austria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Manhartsberg,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moravia,  42  m.  N.N.W.  Vienna;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  a  Do 
minican  convent;  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2400. — 2,  A  tn. 
Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  r.  bank  Schwarzach,  30  in.  N.E. 
Ratisbon  ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle,  an  hospital ;  manufac 
tures  of  saltpetre  and  tobacco ;  tile-works,  tanneries,  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  1253. 

ROTZBACH,  or  UNTERKOTZBACH,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Manhartsberg,  near  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  near 
Rotz.  It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1368. 

ROUBAIX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  6  in.  N.E.  Lille,  on 
the  railway  to  the  Courtray  and  the  canal  of  La  Marcq.  It  is 
a  clean,  regular,  well-built  town,  but  has  no  public  edifice 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  It  has  recently  risen  to  con 
siderable  importance  by  its  manufactures  of  table-linen,  cotton, 
and  other  tissues;  its  worsted  and  cotton  mills,  dye-works,  tan 
neries,  £c.  As  a  central  manufacturing'  locality,  it  attracts 
purchasers  from  all  parts  of  France ;  and  has,  moreover,  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  colonial  produce.  It 
possesses  a  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  conseil  de  prud1- 
hommes.  Pop.  22,142. 

RUUBIUN,  a  river,  France,  which  rises  near  Bouvieres, 
arrond.  Die,  dep.  Drome ;  flows  W.S.  W.  past  Monteliinart, 
and  after  a  very  winding  course  of  about  40  m.,  joins  I.  bank 
Rhone  opposite  to  Teil. 

ROUCOURT,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainant, 
on  the  Verne,  and  the  canal  of  Antoing,  18  m.  W.  Mon.s.  It 
has  a  brewery,  a  brick-work,  three  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1390. 

JtOUDII  AM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  2085  ac.     Pop.  140. 

ROUEN  [anc.  Itotamtiyus] ,  a  tn.  France,  cap.  dep.  Scine- 
Inferieure,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Seine,  70  m.  N.N.W. 
Paris,  with  which  and  with  Le  Havre  and  Dieppe  it  is  connected 
by  railway.  It  stands  in  a  valley  on  a  gentle  acclivity  facing 
the  S.,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  oval,  the  contour  of 
which  is  marked  out  by  the  site  of  the  old  ramparts,  which 
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have  been  levelled  down  and  converted  into  finely-planted 
boulevards.  In  addition  to  the  town  proper,  which  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  there  are  several  suburbs.  Of 
these  that  of  St.  Sever,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  most  extensive. 
When  viewed  from  the  adjoining  heights,  particularly  from 


urch  of  Notn-  J 
oh  of  St.  Ouc 
1  cle  Ville. 
_  „      IDieu. 
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the  hill  of  St.  Catherine  on  the  S.E.,  whence  it  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  no  provincial  town  in  France  presents  a 
more  magnificent  and  venerable  aspect.  A  closer  inspection 
does  not  tend  to  heighten  the  impression  which  a  distant  view 


produces.  The  streets,  though  long  and  tolerably  straight, 
are  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses,  for  the  most  part 
of  wood  and  often  faced  with  slate,  are  poorly  built,  and  so 
lofty  and  crowded  as  to  exclude  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Many  of  these  houses,  however,  are  interesting  from  their 
antiquity ;  and  in  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  which  is  of  more 
modern  construction,  there  are  several  handsome  streets,  with 
elegant  mansions  of  stone.  To  these  must  be  added  the  rows 
of  houses  along  the  magnificent  quays  by  which  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  lined.  Among  the  public  edifices  the  first  place 


is  due  to  the  cathedral,  a  vast  and  imposing  structure,  gradu 
ally  completed  during  a  succession  of  centuries,  and  hence 
varying  much  both  in  the  style  and  merits  of  its  architecture, 
but  still  one  of  the  most  splendid  basilisks  of  which  Prance 
can  boast.     Its  W.  front,  forming  one  side  of  the  fruit  and 
flower  market,  is  flanked 
by  two  lofty  towers,  in 
different  styles  of  archi 
tecture,   and    is    so    in- 
crusted  with  images  and 
sculptures  as  almost  to 
resemble  a  piece  of  rock- 
work.     The  interior  is 
435    ft.    long,    104    ft. 
broad,  and  89 j  ft.  high. 
It  is  in  the  early  pointed 
style,  and  has  three  re 
markably  fine  rose-win 
dows    in   the   nave   and 
transepts.       The    choir 
has    exquisitely  -  carved 
stalls  and   some  beauti 
fully  painted  glass,  and 
on  its  pavement  are  small 
lozenge -shaped     tablets 
of  marble,  marking  the 
spots  where  the  heart  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and    the  bodies  of    his 
brother  Henry,  his  uncle 
Geoffroy      Plantagenet, 
and  John  Duke  of  Bed 
ford,     regent    of    Nor 
mandy,    were    interred. 
The  other  edifices  most 
deserving  of  notice  are 
the  archbishop's  palace, 
immediately      adjoining 
the  cathedral ;  the  abbey 
of  St.  Ouen,  with  a  church,  regarded  as  one  of  the   most 
perfect  Gothic  edifices  in  the  world,  with  a  tower  260  ft.  in 
height,  wholly  composed  of  open  arches  and  tracery,  and  ter 
minating  in  an  octangular  crown  of  fleurs-de-lis  ;  the  church 
of  St.  Maclou,  a  fine  specimen  of  florid  Gothic ; 
the   Tour  de  la   Grosse-Horloge,   a   square 
Gothic  tower,  with  ogive  windows,  containing 
the  principal  clock  of  the  town;  the  hotel  de 
ville,  originally  part  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Ouen, 
with  a  modern  front  and  Corinthian  colonnade, 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  municipal  build 
ings,  a  public  library  of  33,000  vols.,  and  a 
picture-gallery;  the  palais- de-justice,  a  Gothic 
edifice,  remarkable  alike  for  the  delicacy  and 
boldness  of  its   construction;   the   museum, 
particularly  rich  in  works  of  art,  and  other 
antiquities  of  the  middle  ages;  and  the  Halles, 
a  vast  edifice  forming  three  sides  of  a  paral 
lelogram,  and  containing  a  series  of  halls,  in 
which  the  principal  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  weekly  exposed  for  sale.     In  the  Place 
de  la  Pucelle  is  a  monument  erected  to  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  on  the  spot  where  the  heroine 
was  so  infamously  committed  to  the  flames. 

The  staple  manufactures  are  cottons,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  produced  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  Rouen  the  Manchester  of 
France.       The  other  principal    articles    are 
ttoresque.  broad-cloth,  flannel,  bone  and  ivory  combs, 

confectionary,  fine  liqueurs  ;  glue,  soap,  che 
mical  products,  earthenware,  stained  paper,  &c.  There  are 
also  numerous  cotton  and  worsted  mills  moved  by  water  or 
steam,  famous  dye-works,  bleachfields,  tanneries,  sugar-re 
fineries,  copper  and  iron  foundries.  The  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Havre,  and  on  an  important 
navigable  river  accessible  by  large  vessels,  is  very  favour 
able  for  trade.  The  principal  articles  are  corn,  flour,  wine, 
brandy,  salt  provisions,  train-oil,  colonial  produce,  and  the 
various  articles  of  its  manufacture,  particularly  a  species  of 
striped  and  checked  cotton  goods  called  rouenncrics. 
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Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  courts  of 
primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  of  a  court  of  appeal 
for  dc'ps.  Seine-Int'e'rieure  and  Eure,  and  possesses  a  chamber 
of  commerce  and  exchange,  conscil  de  prud' homines,  mint, 
agricultural  society,  college,  university  academy,  diocesan 
seminary,  third  class  ischool  of  hydrography,  academy  of 
science  and  art,  and  school  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi 
tecture.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  existed  before 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  took,  and 
for  several  centuries  retained,  the  name  of  Rotomagus.  In  the 
9th  century  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans,  who 
made  it  their  capital.  After  the  Norman  conquest  it  long 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  who  finally  lost  it 
in  1449,  18  years  after  they  had  disgraced  themselves  by  the 
judicial  murder  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Many  eminent  men  have 
been  born  here,  among  others,  Corneillc,  the  father  of  French 
tragedy,  and  Fontenelle.  Pop.  (1852),  91,512. 

ROUERGUE,  an  ancient  dist.  Fraifce,  in  E.  of  prov. 
Guyenne.  It  was  divided  into  Haute-Marche  in  the  S.E., 
Basse-Marche  in  the  N.W.,  and  Comte  in  the  centre.  Rhoduz 
was  its  capital.  It  is  now  included  in  dep.  Aveyron. 

ROUFFACH  [anc.  Rufima  liauracoriim],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Haut-Rhin,  on  the  Lauch,  7  m.  S.  Col  mar.  It  contains 
a  Gothic  church,  with  a  chapel,  to  which  numerous  pilgrim 
ages  axe  made ;  and  an  ancient  castle,  on  a  height  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  in  which  several  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race 
occasionally  resided.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton 
tissues,  and  shag  or  felt  for  hats.  Pop.  3782. 

ROUGEMONT,  or  RETCHMUXD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Vaud,  28  m.  E.  Lausanne.  It  contains  a  castle, 
formerly  a  Cistertian  monastery,  founded  in  1080;  and  had  a 
printing-press  in  1481,  the  second  earliest  established  in 
Switzerland.  Pop.  109G. 

ROUGHAM,  two  pars.  England:—!,  Norfolk;  2627  ac. 
Pop  374—2,  Suffolk  ;  3840  ac.  Pop.  1079. 

ROUGHTON,  two  pars.  England:—!,  Lincoln;  1020  ac. 
Pop.  166.— 2,  Norfolk;  1740  ac.  Pop.  412. 

ROULERS  [Flemish,  Routselaere],  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  on  both  sides  the  Mandel  or  Maiidelbeke,  17  m. 
S.  Bruges.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  streets  are 
wide  and  regular;  the  public  square  occupies  a  large  space, 
and  the  townhouse  is  handsome.  The  parish  church,  sur 
mounted  by  an  old  tower,  is  not  otherwise  remarkable,  but 
the  college  is  a  fine  edifice.  Besides  it,  Roulers  possesses 
several  primary  schools,  a  convent,  musical  society,  and  some 
benevolent  institutions.  It  has  numerous  extensive  breweries, 
distilleries,  tanneries,  soap,  oil,  and  salt  works;  also  manu 
factures  of  linen,  cotton,  hats,  blue,  chicory,  and  tobacco.  The 
trade  in  linen,  corn,  and  butter  is  important,  and  there  arc 
two  well -frequented  weekly  markets.  Roulers  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Roslar  in  the  9th  century.  In  1438  it 
suffered  dreadfully  from  the  plague,  which  almost  decimated 
the  inhabitants.  Pop.  10,270. 

ROULSTON,  or  Rowsxox,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1520  ac. 
Pop-  228. 

ROUM,  a  pash.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  SIVAS. 

ROUMELIA,  European  Turkey.     See  RUMJLI. 

ROUM  YAH,  or  ROUMAIIIEH,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash. 
and  about  120  m.  S.  Bagdad,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  consists  of  about  400  houses,  inclosed  by  lofty  and  dilapi 
dated  walls,  and  has  a  mosque,  baths,  and  a  rich  district  pro 
ductive  of  corn,  and  especially  of  dates. 

ROUNCTON  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ; 
1500  ac.  Pop.  216. 

ROUPHIA,  or  ALPHEUS,  a  river,  Greece,  Moren,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Carbonaro  and  Ladon.  It  flows  W. 
and  falls  into  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia,  after  a  course, 
exclusive  of  the  above  streams  which  form  it,  of  about  35  m. 
It  flows  through  a  very  picturesque  country,  and  abounds 
with  fish.  The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  on  its  banks. 

ROURE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  18  m.  N.W.  Pinerolo,  near  1.  bank  Clusone.  It 
consists  of  several  distinct  villages,  and  has  a  parish  church. 
Pop.  2942. 

BOUBOUTOU,  is1,.  S.  Pacific.     See  OHETEROA. 

ROUSAY,  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  off  N.  coast,  Scot 
land.  It  is  about  4 £  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  and  about  4  m.  broad. 
The  centre  consists  of  high  hills,  covered  with  heath,  leaving 
but  a  narrow  margin  round  the  shore  for  cultivation.  It 


abounds  with  game,  and  contains  many  springs  of  excellent 
water.  The  soil  is  good. 

ROUSAY  AND  EUILSAY,  par.  Scot.  Orkney.    Pop.  1215. 

ROUSE-LBNCH,  par.  Eng.  Worcester,  1380  ac.    P.  277. 

ROUSE'S  POINT,  a  vil.  U.  States,  New  York,  166  m. 
N.  by  E.  Albany,  W.  shore,  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  on  the 
Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence  railway,  close  to  the  frontiers 
of  Canada.  It  has  increased  rapidly,  and  acquired  importance 
since  the  construction  of  the  railway,  which  here  crosses  the 
lake  by  a  permanent  bridge  5000  ft.  long,  and  a  swing- bridge 
300  ft.  by  30  ft.  A  strong  fort  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  was  commenced  here,  soon  after  the  war  of  1812,  by  the 
U.  States,  and  abandoned  after  an  expenditure  of  about  £80,000, 
because  found  to  be  within  the  Canadian  line.  The  site  has 
since  been  ceded  to  the  U.  States. 

ROUSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  920  ac.     Pop.  131. 

ROUSSES  (LES),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Jura,  in  an  elevated, 
bleak,  and  arid  district  near  the  confines  of  Switzerland,  30  m. 
S.E.  Lons  le  Saulnier.  It  is  a  poor,  miserable-looking  place, 
but  has  a  church,  remarkable  both  as  being  the  highest  in  tha 
Jura,  and  for  standing  so  exactly  on  the  watershed  between 
the  basins  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  that  it 
sends  the  rain  which  falls  on  one  side  of  its  roof  to  the  former, 
and  that  which  falls  on  the  other  side  to  the  latter.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  clocks,  and  two  annual  fairs.  P.  1454. 

ROUSS1LLON  (Li-:),  an  anc.  prov.  France,  now  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  dep.  Pyrenees- Orientales.  It  was  origin 
ally  inhabited  by  the  Celts,  was  subdued  by  the  Romans 
about  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  passed  from  them 
to  the  Visigoths,  and  then  to  the  Saracens,  under  Charle 
magne  was  governed  by  its  own  counts,  was  long  possessed 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  Louis  XIII.,  in  1642.  Perpignan  was  its  capital. 

ROUTH,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  2382  ac.    P.  172. 

ROUX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  llainaut,  2  m. 
N.N.W.  Cliarleroy;  with  a  church,  primary  school,  four 
distilleries,  three  breweries,  a  nail  -  manufactory,  and  three 
flour-mills.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  environs.  Pop.  2610. 

ROVATO  [anc.  Tetillus],  A  town  and  com.  Austrian 
Italy,  gov.  Milan,  prov.  and  12  m.  W.N.W.  Brescia,  at  the 
E.  base  of  Mount  Orfano.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  and 
several  auxiliary  churches,  a  foundling  and  an  ordinary  hos 
pital,  an  educational  institute  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  an  old  castle,  an  important  weekly 
market,  chiefly  for  cattle ;  numerous  silk-mills,  several  linen 
bleachfields,  and  a  considerable  trade  iu  cheese,  corn,  wine, 
and  silk.  Pop.  6600. 

ROVEGNO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  prov. 
and  15  m.  S.S.W.  Bobbio,  on  the  Trebbia,  in  a  mountainous 
district.  It  has  two  parish  and  two  auxiliary  churches,  and 
an  annual  fair.  Pop.  2386. 

ROVELLASCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  about  9  m.  S.  Como,  in  a  plain  near  the  Lura ;  with  a 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1600. 

ROVERBELLA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  8  m.  N.  Mantua  ;  with  five  churches,  and  a  weekly  mar 
ket.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  military  transactions 
of  Italy  during  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  In  particular  it  was  here  that  an  armis 
tice  was  signed,  in  1796,  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Prince  of 
Belmonte,  as  minister  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Pop.  3358. 

ROVEREDO,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  in  the  S.  of  can.  Gri- 
sons,  47  m.  S.W.  Coire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Moesa,  which 
has  here  repeatedly  caused  great  devastation  by  its  inunda 
tions.  Here  the  prior  of  Hoveredo,  and  11  old  women,  were 
burnt  for  witchcraft,  by  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  1583.  About 
30  years  before,  persecution  drove  away  a  number  of  Protes 
tant  families,  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  silk  manufacture  at  Zurich.  Pop.  729. 

ROVKUKDO,  or  UOVKKEIT  [Latin,  lioloretum],  a  tn. 
Austria,  Tyrol,  34  m.  N.  Verona,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
Lanzerthal,  on  both  sides  of  the  Lano,  and  1.  bank  Etsch  or 
Adige,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  It  consists 
of  the  town  proper  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  well  built,  many 
of  the  houses  being  constructed  of  marble,  and  otherwise 
handsome.  It  contains  a  remarkable  old  castle  called  J  unk, 
situated  on  a  height,  in  the  public  square,  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  originally  the  residence  of  the  Venetian  governor  ; 
ueven  churches,  a  courthouse,  academy,  gymnasium.  English 
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female  institute,  Capuchin  monastery,  theatre,  hospital,  in 
firmary,  and  poorhouse.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk,  of  which  about  200,000  Ibs.,  raw  or  spun, 
are  annually  exported.  The  number  of  silk-mills  in  the  town 


ROVEREDO. — From  Harding's  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

and  neighbourhood  exceeds  50.  In  the  largest  one,  500 
hands  are  employed.  The  other  manufactures  are  leather 
and  earthenware,  and  there  are  seven  dye-works.  Roveredo 
is  also  famous  for  its  fruits,  apples,  citrons,  pomegranates,  &c. 
Pop.  8040. 

ROVESCALA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  Voghera.  It  consists  of  two  streets  and 
two  squares  ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  an  oratory,  and  a 
large  palace  with  gardens.  Pop.  1858. 

ROVEZZANO  [Latin,  Eovetianuni],  a  com.  Tuscany, 
comp.  and  about  3  in.  E.  Florence,  in  a  plain  between  the  last 
slopes  of  Mount  Settignano  and  r.  bank  Arno.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  two  nearly-contiguous  villages  of  same  name ;  and 
contains  two  handsome  parish  churches,  one  of  them  with 
frescoes  by  Michael  Angelo.  Pop.  4596. 

RO  V1GNO,  or  TREVIGNO  [Latin,  Eivonium] ,  a  tn.  and  sea 
port,  Austria,  Illyria,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.  Trieste,  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  by  its  sides  forms  two  excellent  havens.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
superior  civil,  mercantile,  and  criminal  court,  a  sanitary  board, 
and  maritime  consulate  ;  contains  10  churches,  including  the 
cathedral,  which  is  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice; 
a  normal  high  school  and  two  hospitals  ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  sailcloth,  and  commodious  docks  and  yards,  in  which 
numerous  vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  built.  The  port 
possesses  about  168  trading  vessels,  besides  a  great  number 
of  smaller  craft,  chiefly  employed  in  the  sardine  and  tunny 
fishing,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  find 
lucrative  employment.  Of  the  two  havens,  the  larger  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  roadstead,  in  which  the  largest  vessels  find 
good  and  tolerably  secure  anchorage  ;  the  lesser  haven  is 
properly  the  harbour,  and  is  much  frequented.  The  trade  is 
principally  in  wood,  olive-oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  (1846),  10,688. 
ROVIGO  [Latin,  Rlwdigium],  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
and  36  m.  S.W.  Venice,  cap.  prov.  of  its  name,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Adigetto,  an  arm  of  the  Adige.  It  consists  of  an  upper 
town,  San  Giustino,  and  a  lower,  San  Stefano,  which  are 
separated  by  the  river,  and  communicate  by  four  bridges;  and 
is  both  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  arid  defended 
on  its  W.  side  by  a  castle.  The  fortifications,  however,  are 
very  much  dilapidated,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  is 
much  impeded  by  the  unhealthiness  of  its  site.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built ;  is  the  seat  of  several  district  courts  and  offices  ; 
and  though  not  properly  a  see,  is  the  usual  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Adria.  The  public  edifices  include  no  fewer  than 
27  churches,  none  of  them  deserving  notice,  except  the  cathe 
dral  ;  three  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  a  governor's  palace, 
seminary,  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  three  hospitals. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  leather  and  saltpetre.  The 
trade  is  unimportant ;  but  there  is  a  famous  annual  fair,  whicl 
lasts  eight  days.  The  wine  of  Rovigo,  celebrated  in  ancient 
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times,  is  now  of  moderate  quality.      Pop.   9600. The 

PROVINCE,  area,  323  geo.  sq.  m.,  bounded,  W.  by  Mantua, 

N.  Verona  and  Padua,  E.  Venice,  and  S.  Papal   States,  is 

in  general  fertile,  raising  good  crops  of  wheat  and  maize, 

producing  much  wine,  excellent  fruit,  and 

vast  quantities  of  walnuts,  and  rearing  great 

numbers  of  cattle.     Pop.  153,783. 

ROVNE-RiczENZE,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Trentschin,  about  9  in. 
from  Sillein.  It  contains  a  parish  church, 
and  has  numerous  potteries.  Pop.  3079. 

ROW,  par.  Scotland,  Dumbarton;  16m. 
by  6  in.  Pop.  4372.  Contiguous  to  the 
handsome  parish  church,  near  the  entrance 
to  Loch  Gair,  11  m.  N.W.  Dumbarton,  are 
numerous  elegant  villas,  chiefly  the  sum 
mer-residences  of  Glasgow  merchants. 

ROWANDIZ,  or  RAVANDIZE,  a  tn. 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and  230  in.  N.  Bag 
dad,  1.  bank  of  the  Great  Zab ;  lat.  36°  47'  N.; 
Ion.  44°  30'  E.  It  occupies  a  narrow  valley, 
and  is  protected  by  a  very  strong  fort, 
which  is  built  on  a  little  bay,  on  the  accli 
vity  of  the  mountain;  it  is  estimated  to 
contain  2000  houses.  The  Zab  is  here 
very  narrow,  but  rapid  and  impetuous,  and 
hemmed  in  between  high  rocky  banks. 

ROWBERROW,  a  par.  England,  co. 
of  Somerset;  area,  954  ac.    Pop.  318. 

ROWDE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2665  ac.     Pop.  1128. 
ROWEN  (OfiER  and  UNTEK),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chru- 
dim,  4  m.  from  Wostretzin ;  with  a  parish  church,  parsonage, 
and  school.     Pop.  1567. 

ROWENSKO,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  and  47  m. 
N.E.  Prague,  on  the  Weselkabach,  here  crossed  by  a  covered 
bridge.  It  contains  a  church,  townhouse,  and  school ;  and 
has  a  saw  and  two  other  mills.  Pop.  1564. 

ROWER,  or  THE  ROWER,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  10,758  ac. 
Pop.  2807. 

ROWINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  3424  ac.    P.  934. 
ROWLEY,  V-   Eng.   York    (E.    Riding);    6450  ac. 
Pop.  498. 

ROWLEY,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massachu 
setts,  30  m.  N.  by  E.  Boston.  The  village  contains  two 
churches ;  and  in  the  township  are  several  tanneries  and  other 
manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  1203. 

ROWLEY-REGis,  a  par.  England,  co.  Stafford,  on  the 
Birmingham  and  Dudley  canals,  7  m.  W.  Birmingham.  It 
consists  of  several  hamlets,  and  clusters  of  houses,  occupied 
chiefly  by  persons  employed  in  the  numerous  collieries  and 
public  works  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  one  of  the  great  central 
localities  of  the  iron  trade.  It  has  a  modern  church,  with  a 
very  ancient  tower ;  two  district  churches,  numerous  Dissent 
ing  chapels,  an  endowed,  and  several  other  schools ;  extensive 
manufactures  of  nails,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  parish  are  employed ;  blast-furnaces,  steel 
and  iron  works,  &c.  Area  of  par.,  3670  ac.  Pop.  14,249. 
ROWLSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1678  ac.  P.  125. 
ROWNER,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1191  ac.  Pop.  133. 
ROWNO,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Horyn,  116  m.  W.N.W.  Jitomir.  It  contains  several 
churches  ;  and  has  important  annual  fairs.  Pop.  3270. 

ROXBURGH,  an  inland  co.  New  S.  Wales,  90  m.  N.W. 
Sydney ;  50  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  and  30  m.  to  40  m.  broad. 
It  abounds  with  hills  and  broken  lands ;  but  many  fertile 
spots  are  to  be  found  where  the  pasturage  is  very  rich.  It 
is  watered  by  the  Turon,  Mullamurra,  and  Winburndale,  all 
affluents  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  all  of  which  gold  deposits 
have  been  found.  Area,  972,160  ac. 

ROXBURGH,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh;  8  m.bySm.  P.  1 141. 
ROXBURGH,  ROXBURGHSHIRE,  or  TEVIOTDALE,  an  in 
land  co.  Scotland;  bounded,  S.W.  by  co.  Dumfries,  S.E.  and 
E.  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  N.  Berwick,  W.  Midlo 
thian  and  Selkirk.  Area, 457,920  ac.,  of  whichabout  two-fifths 
are  occasionally  under  the  plough.  There  is  great  variety  of 
surface,  but  its  general  character  is  undulating.  A  range  of 
lofty  hills,  called  the  Cheviot  Hills,  extends  from  the  E.  ex 
tremity  of  the  county,  S.W.  along  the  border  of  Northumber 
land.  The  highest  land  occurs  on  the  summits  of  Carterfell, 
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and  other  points  in  the  ridge  of  the  Ciieviots,  on  the  E. ;  and 
the  Maiden  Paps,  Winniburgh  Hill,  &c.,  between  the  sources 
of  the  Teviot  and  the  Liddle,  on  the  S.  The  hills  are  mostly 
smooth,  dry,  and  green,  affording  excellent  pasture.  The 
E.  side  of  the  county  is  xihiefly  occupied  by  the  formations  of 
the  red  marl  or  new  red  sandstone  group ;  the  W.  side  by  the 
graywacke  rocks ;  the  Cheviot  or  border-hills,  are  chiefly  of 
trap  formation  ;  and  Liddesdale  is  occupied  by  the  coal  mea 
sures,  where  also,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county, 
limestone  is  abundant.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is 
fertile,  and  where  it  is  sparable,  Husbandry  is  well  understood 
and  practised.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  grown,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  as  sheep- 
walks.  Farms  are  generally  large,  and  some  farmers  hold 
three  or  more  at  once.  Various  branches  of  woollen  manu 
facture  are  prosecuted  with  great  vigour  and  success  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county,  pasticularly  Hawick. 
The  parish  of  Kirk  Yetholm,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  residence  of  the  largest  colony  of  gipsies  in  Scot 
land.  Principal  rivers — Tweed,  Teviot,  Gala,  Leader,  &c. 
The  county  contains  31  parishes,  and  returns  one  member  to 
Parliament.  Jedburgh,  one  of  the  principal  towns,  joins 
with  other  burghs  in  choosing  a  representative.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Hawick  and  Kelso.  Pop.  51,G42. 

ROXBURY,atn.  U. States,  Massachusetts,  picturesquely 
situated  about  2  m.  S.  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected 
across  Boston  Neck  by  three  broad  and  beautiful  avenues. 
Its  prosperity,  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Boston,  has 
advanced  rapidly  within  a  few  years,  and  much  ground  re 
cently  under  culture  is  now  covered  with  spacious  streets 
and  handsome  dwellings.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  five 
churches,  some  of  them  distinguished  by  their  architecture 
or  the  beauty  of  their  sites ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  within  the  precincts  of  the  township  is  the  beautiful 
cemetery  of  Forest  Hills,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  70  acres, 
entered  by  an  Egyptian  gateway,  and  admirably  laid  out  and 
adorned- with  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of  almost  every  variety 
indigenous  to  New  England.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  con 
nected  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  business  and  trade  of 
Boston,  but  among  its  own  manufactures  are  carpets,  worsted 
and  silk  fringe,  and  tassels  ;  leather,  castings,  steam  and  fire 
engines ;  cordage,  paints,  white-lead,  and  chemical  products ; 
shoes,  hats,  cabinet-work,  &c.  John  Eliot,  whose  missionary 
labours  have  justly  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  apostle  of 
the  Indians,  was  pastor  of  the  first  church  of  Roxbury  for 
nearly  GO  years.  Pop.  (1850),  18,373. 

ROXBY-ccM-RiSBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  4784.     P.  330. 

ROXHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  2204  ac.    Pop.  45. 

ROXTON,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  2880  ac.     Pop.  622. 

ROXWELL,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  4755  ac.     Pop.  915. 

ROY,  a  small  isl.  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  in  Mulroy  Lough, 
about  23  m.  N.W.  Londonderry,  £  m.  in  length,  and  contain 
ing  about  86  acres  of  pasture-land. 

ROYALTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Vermont, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  White  River,  and  the  Vermont 
Central  railway,  31  m.  S.  Montpelier ;  with  a  handsome 
church,  an  academy,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  1850. 

ROYAN  [anc.  Novioregum  fioyanum],  a  seaport  tn. 
France,  dep.  Charente,  on  a  steep  cliff,  r.  bank  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde,  37  m.  S.  La  Rochelle.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  has  a  small  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort.  It  has 
building-docks,  at  which  vessels  from  300  tons  to  400  tons  are 
built,  and  is  mucli  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  particularly  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux.  On  an  isolated  rock,  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  much  encumbered  with 
sandbanks,  is  a  lighthouse  called  La  Tour  de  Cordouan,  lat. 
45°  35'  12"  N. ;  Ion.  1°  10'  15"  VV.  (R.),  a  circular  structure, 
207  ft.  high,  domed  like  a  church,  and  surmounted  by  a  tur 
ret,  and  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Louis  de  Foix,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Escurial.  Pop.  1961. 

ROYDON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!;  1324  ac. 
Pop.  588.— 2 ;  1351  ac.  Pop.  190. 

ROYDON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on  the 
Eastern  Counties  railway,  5  m.  E.S.E.  Ware.  It  has  a  hand 
some  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower ;  an  endowed 
school,  and  an  ancient  manor-house,  which  has  been  converted 
into  farm-buildings,  but  still  retains  much  of  its  original 
grandeur.  Area  of  par.,  2995  ac.  Pop.  9.02. 


ROYE  [anc.  fiodium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Somme,  26  m. 
S.S.E.  Amiens.  It  was  once  a  place  of  strength,  and  stood 
15  sieges,  by  the  last  of  which,  in  1522,  it  was  almost  de 
stroyed.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  with  beautifully  painted 
glass  ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  3764. 

ROYSTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  cos.  Cam 
bridge  and  Hertford.  The  town,  in  a  bleak  country,  17  m. 
N.  by  E.  Hertford,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Ikeneldway 
and  the  Ermin  Street,  is  irregularly  built,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  has  a  venerable  church,  anil  places  of  worship  for  In 
dependents  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  Malting  is  exten 
sively  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn. 
Area  of  par.,  320  ac.  Pop.  20G1. 

ROYSTONE,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding)  ;  12,708  ac. 
Pop.  4045. 

ROYTON.  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Lancaster. 
The  village,  about  2  m.  N.  Oldham,  in  a  deep  valley,  has 
of  late  years  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  town.  It  has 
regular  streets,  lighted  with  gas ;  and  contains  a  handsome 
chapel,  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  national  school ;  cotton,  fus 
tian,  and  flannel  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  neighbouring 
collieries  and  stone-quarries.  Pop.  6974. 

ROZA,  or  ROWZAH  [a  tomb],  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Nizam's 
dominions,  prov.  Aurungabad,  and  on  the  road  from  that 
city  to  the  caves  of  Ellora,  6£  m.  W.N.  W.  Dowletabad,  with 
which  town  it  is  connected  by  a  good  road,  lined  with  Maho 
metan  tombs.  Roza  stands  on  the  narrow  summit  of  a  hill- 
pass,  and  is  encircled  by  a  good  stone  wall,  flanked  with 
towers.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  Jacquemont,  'a  cemetery  of 
saints,'  being  full  of  mosques  and  Moslem  sepulchres,  and 
tenanted  chiefly  by  fakirs  or  mendicant  priests,  who  are 
severally  attached  to  the  various  shrines,  and  live  on  the 
charity  of  pilgrims,  and  the  revenues  of  a  jaghire  or  district 
containing  10  or  12  villages,  granted  to  them  by  the  Hydera 
bad  government.  Amongst  the  tombs  is  that  of  Aurengzebe, 
but,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  it  is  a  very  plain  structure,  and 
attracts  much  less  homage  than  that  of  Boorhan-ud-deen,  a 
saint  the  honours  paid  at  whose  shrine  resemble  idolatry. 
Many  members  of  the  Nizam's  family  are  interred  at  Roza, 
the  reputed  sanctity  of  which  causes  it  to  be  chosen  by  numer 
ous  wealthy  Mahometans  as  a  last  resting-place.  The  mosques 
here  are  said  to  possess  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  a  cross 
surmounting  the  cupola — an  emblem  unknown  in  India  fur 
ther  northward. — (Jacquemont,  Voyage  duns  r  Inde,  &c.) 

ROZAVLYA,  or  HKOZAWLYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Mar- 
maros,  on  the  Iza,  20  m.  from  Szigeth.  It  has  a  Greek 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  fertile  soil.  Pop.  1258. 

ROZUIALOWITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  and 
36m.  E.N.E.  Prague;  with  a  castle,  church,  deanery,  and 
school  ;  a  brandy-distillery,  a  tile-work,  and  a  saw-mill. 
Pop.  1177. 

ROZENBURO,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Maas,  8  m.  W.S.W.  Rotterdam.  It  is  6  m. 
long,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  by  about  2  m.  broad.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  996. 

ROZMITAL,  or  ROSENTHAL,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Prachin,  on  the  Lomitz,  42  m.  S.W.  Prague  ;  with  a  castle, 
townhouse,  chapel,  and  school ;  a  smelting-furnace,  and  a 
rolling-mill.  Pop.  170G. 

ROZNAU,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Prerau, 
near  1.  bank  Betschwa,  19  m.  E.S.E.  Weisskirchen ;  with  a 
church,  and  a  castle  ;  a  paper  and  a  walk-mill ;  near  it  is  an 
old  silver-mine.  Pop.  2944. 

ROZSA-PALLAO,  or  PARLAG,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Szathmar,  12  m.  from  Aranyos-Megyes.  It  has 
a  handsome  Greek  united  church,  Pop.  1024. 

ROZZO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Istria,  about  24  m.  from  Pisino ; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1 1 00. 

RTI N  A,  a  vil.  Bohemia.     See  HEKTIN. 

RUA  (SAN  ESTEBAN  UE  LA),  a  vil.  and  par.  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  36  m.  from  Orense  ;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse, 
two  primary  schools,  a  trade  in  wine,  and  monthly  cattle-fairs. 
Pop.  1800. 

RUABON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh,  plea 
santly  situated  on  the  Avon,  5  m.  S.S.W.  Wrexham.  It 
has  a  very  pleasing  and  cheerful  appearance,  an  ancient 
and  venerable  parish  church,  with  some  fine  monuments  ;  a 
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district  church,  Independent,  Baptist,  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapels  ;  and  several  coal  and  iron  mines. 
Near  it  is  Wynnstay,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Wil 
liams  Wynne.  Area  of  par.,  14,364  ac.  Pop.  11,507. 

RUAD,  an  isl.  Mediterranean,  about  2  in.  off  coast  of 
Syria  ;  lat.  34°  49'  N. ;  Ion.  35°  53'  E. ;  about  £  in.  long,  and 
rather  more  than  J  m.  broad.  It  is  little  more  than  a  barren 
rock,  but  its  situation  renders  it  of  importance,  there  being 
good  anchorage  between  it  and  the  main,  besides  its  suitable 
ness  as  a  depot  for  coals.  It  is  the  ancient  Aradus,  or  Arad 
of  Scripture,  whence  Tyre  is  said  to  have  drawn  her  mariners. 
It  was  also  an  important  station  of  the  Crusaders.  The  inha 
bitants  are  all  Moslems,  pilots,  ship-builders,  and  sailors  ;  a 
great  number  of  the  native  coasting  vessels  are  built  here. 
It  is  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  contains 
some  fine  ruins  of  a  Christian  church,  built  by  the  Crusaders  : 
it  also  contains  a  castle  or  citadel,  still  nearly  perfect,  without 
guns.  Pop.  (exclusive  of  women  and  children),  960. 
RUAN,  par.  Irel.  Clare  ;  10,744  ac.  Pop.  1827. 
KUAN,  three  pars.  Eng.  Cornwall:—!,  (Lanihorne) ; 
2250  ac.  Pop.  410.  — 2,  (Major);  2470  ac.  Pop.  173.— 3, 
(Minor) ;  658  ac.  Pop.  288. 

RUARDEAN,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester  ;  1590  ac.  P.  1033. 
RUATAN,  an  isl.  Bay  of  Honduras.     See  KOATAN. 
RUBELAND,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  circle  and  7  m.  S.W. 
Blankenburg,  on  the  Bode.     In  its  vicinity  are  blast-furnaces 
and  other  important  iron-works,  marble-quarries  and  marble 
saw-mills  ;  and  two  remarkable  caverns,  one  called  the  Biels- 
hb'hle,  with  beautiful  white  stalactites ;  and  another  called  the 
Baumanshohle,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  extinct  great  cave- 
bear  have  been  found.     Pop.  578. 

RUBENACH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  W.N.W. 
Coblenz ;  with  a  li.  Catholic  church,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1083. 

RUBI,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  10  m. 
from  Barcelona,  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  a  plain,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Llobregat ;  with  a  church,  and  two  primary 
schools,  a  distillery,  and  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  mills.  P.  1816. 
RUBIANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  18  m.  E.  Susa.  It  is  a  straggling  place,  and  has 
two  parish  churches.  Pop.  3179. 

RUBICON,  a  river,  Italy,  of  some  celebrity  in  Roman 
history,  Caesar  having  by  crossing  it  finally  committed  himself 
to  the  civil  war.  It  is  very  doubtful  under  what  modern 
name  it  now  exists,  the  honour  being  claimed  by  no  fewer 
than  three  streams — the  Pisatello,  Fiumesino,  and  Luso,  all 
in  the  Papal  States. 

RUBIELOS,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly:—!, 
(-de  Mora),  A  tn.  Aragon,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.E.  Teruel, 
r.  bank  Nogueruelas,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is  regularly  built ;  con 
tains  a  collegiate  church,  a  nunnery,  and  a  primary  school  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  earthenware,  and  carding- 
machines.  Pop.  2235.— 2,  (-Bajos),  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  32  m.  from  Cuenca,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Jucar ;  with 
a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  and  oil  and 
dour  mills.  Pop.  1867. 

RUBIESZOVV,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland.    See  HRUBIESZOW. 
RUBINSK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  RYBINSK. 
RUBIO  (Ei,),  or  PUEBLA  DEL  RUBIO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Anda 
lusia,  prov.  and  about  55  m.  from  Seville.  It  is  poorly  built ; 
contains  a  church,  and  an  endowed  school ;  and  has  manu 
factures  of  gypsum  ;  and  an  oil,  and  a  flour  mill.     Pop.  1500. 
RUB1TE,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  35  m. 
from  Granada,  on  a  height  within  view  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  composed  of  steep  and  irregular  streets;  contains  a  parish 
church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  and  has  a  distillery, 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.     Pop.  982. 

RiJCKERSDOKF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  on  the 
Rasnitzbach,  in  the  Schonwald.  It  has  a  saw  and  three  other 
mills.  Pop.  1096. 

RUCKERSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  43  m, 
N.  W.  Liegnitz,  on  a  small  affluent  of  r.  bank  Bober.  It  con 
tains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  castle ;  anti 
has  several  mills.  Pop.  1053. 

RUCKINGE,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  3445  ac.     Pop.  246. 
RUCKLAND,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  713  ac.     Pop.  30. 
RUD-BAR,  or  ROOD-BAR,  a  small  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Ghilan 
on  the  1.  bank  Sefeid-Rood,  or  White  River,  32  m.  S.S.W 


Reshd.  It  contains  about  500  houses,  and  though  there  is 
ittle  cultivation  except  in  their  gardens,  it  carries  on  a  con- 
iiderable  trade  in  oil,  olives,  and  soap,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
)orted  to  Russia. 

RUDBAXTON,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke  ;  4142  ac. 
:>op.  669. 

RUDBY-iN-CLKVELAND,  or  HUTTON-RUDBY,  a  vil.  and 
>ar.  England,  co.  York,  on  the  Leven,  4  m.  W.S.  W.  Stokes- 
ey.  It  has  a  parish  church,  with  some  ancient  monuments  ; 
^rimitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  large  spin- 
ling-mill,  which  employs  above  200  persons.  Area  of  par., 
'386  ac.  Pop.  1119. 

RUDDERVOORDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  7  m.  S.  Bruges;  with  some  trade  in  wood,  bark, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  4320. 

RUDDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts  ;  2190  ac.   Pop.  2181. 

RUDDRY,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan  ;  2639  ac.    Pop.  342. 

RUDE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austria,  Croatia,  co.  Agram,  8  m. 
Vom  Rakovpotok;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1344. 

RUDELSDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim,  about 
3  m.  from  Leitomischl ;  with  a  parish  church,  parsonage, 
and  school ;  and  has  two  mills.     Pop.  1450. 

RUDELSTADT,  a  market  vil.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and 
24  m.  S.  Liegnitz,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Bober.  It  con- 
ains  a  castle,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  and  has 
L  saw  and  several  other  mills.  Copper  is  mined  and  smelted 
n  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1067. 

RUDELZAU,  or  RUDELCZAU,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  Prerau,  on  the  Oder,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
12m.  from  Weisskirchen.  It  has  a  church  and  two  mills. 
Pop.  964. 

RUDEN,  a  small  isl.  Prussia,  in  the  Baltic,  gov.  and 
36  m.  E.S.E.  Stralsund.  It  was  at  one  time  separated  from 
Riigen  by  a  small  stream,  but,  in  1309,  a  violent  storm  broke 
through  and  formed  a  channel  of  considerable  width  between 
them.  It  is  about  2  m.  long.  N.  to  S.,  and  much  less  in 
breadth.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  rocks  and  sand 
banks.  Its  only  inhabitants  are  a  few  fishermen  and  pilots. 

RUDENHAUSEN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Fran- 
conia,  17  m.  E.  Wiirzburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice, 
and  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church,  a  castle, 
two  breweries,  tile-works,  lime-kilns;  a  powder  and  several 
other  mills,  a  trade  in  corn,  hops,  wine,  and  fruit ;  and  five 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  954. 

RUDERSBERG-,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  bail. 
Welzheim,  on  a  hill  above  r.  bank  Wieslauf ;  with  a  parish 
church,  and  important  flax-markets.  Pop.  1268. 

RUDERSWEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
13m.  E.N.E.  Bern,  1.  bank  Emme.  The  church  and  par 
sonage  are  beautifully  situated  on  a  height.  In  1434  the 
plague  carried  off  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  except  two. 
Pop.  2256. 

RUDESHEIM,  a  tn.  Nassau,  r.  bank  Rhine,  opposite  to 

Bingen,  13  m   W.S.W.  Mentz.     It  contains  an  old  castle, 

and  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 

excellent  wine  grown  in  the  district,  chiefly  on  the  terraces 

which  overhang  the  Rhine.     At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 

town  is  a  picturesque  round  tower,  at  its  lower  extremity 

stands  the  old  massive  quadrangular  castle  of  Bromserburg,  and 

at  some  distance  higher  up  the  castle  of  Brbmserhof.    P.  2509. 

RUDFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester  ;  1204  ac.    Pop.  232. 

RUDGWICK,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  5830  ac.     Pop.  1031. 

RUDHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (£W);4231  ac. 

Pop.  999.— 2,  ( West) ;  2835  ac.     Pop.  487. 

RUDIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  Brescia,  dist.  and  5  m.  S.W.  Chiari.  It  is  a  clean  and 
stirring  place,  with  a  parish  and  three  auxiliary  churches ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  several  oil-mills.  Pop.  1470. 

RUDIG,  or  WKUTEK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  S.S.W. 
Saaz,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Goldbach.  It  has  a  church,  a 
school,  a  townhouse,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1060. 

RUDKJOB1NG,  once  LAFVINDSKJOBING,  a  tn.  Den 
mark,  W.  coast,  isle  Langeland.  It  is  an  old  place,  and  in 
early  times  was  fortified.  It  has  only  a  winter-haven,  admit 
ting  vessels  which  draw  about  8  ft.  water,  but  its  quay  is  com 
modious.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  seafaring,  or  agricul 
tural.  Pop.  2200. 

RUDNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal, 
10  m.  from  Temesvar.  It  contains  a  Greek  non-united  church, 
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Tlie  inhabitants  are  Walacliians,  and  raise  mucli  wheat  and 
maize.  Pop.  1815. 

RUDNOK,  or  RUDNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Abaujvar,  in  a  mountainous  district,  7  ra.  from  Jaszo- 
Ujfalu.  it  has  chalybeate  springs,  with  a  bathing  establish 
ment.  Pop.  1162. 

RUDOLPH STADT,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  4  m. 
from  Budweis;  in  a  mountainous  district.  It  has  a  parisli 
church,  a  school,  an  old  castle,  now  jised  as  an  arsenal ;  manu 
factures  of  lace,  and  silver-mines.  Pop.  870. 

EUDOLSTADT,  a  tn.  Germany,  cap.  principality 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  pleasantly  situated  between  hills, 
1.  bank  Saale,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  16  m.  S.  Weimar.  It 
is  surrounded  with  walls,  with  four  gates,  and  is  well  built ;  con 
tains  a  palace,  in  which  the  prince  resides ;  three  churches,  a 
townhouse,  arsenal,  gymnasium,  normal  school,  hospital,  and 
library  of  40,000  vols.;  is  the  seat  of  several  courts  and 
public  offices,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  ;  a  bell- 
foundry,  a  spinning- mill,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  wood, 
fruit,  and  garden  produce.  Pop.  5743. 

KUDSTON,  par.  Eng.York  (E.  Riding);  5060 ac.  P.  599. 

RUE  [ane.  Duroicoregum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Somme, 
13  m.  N.N.W.  Abbeville;  with  a  remarkable  ancient  chapel, 
now  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France. 
Pop.  1'124. 

RUECAS,  a  river,  Spain,  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
torrents  from  Mount  Villuercas  to  Sierra  of  Guadalupe,  on 
the  frontiers  of  New  Castile,  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Guadiana,  after  a  winding  course  of  about  45  m.  It  becomes 
dry  in  summer,  and  is  generally  fordable  even  in  winter. 

RUEDA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  20  m.  from  Valla- 
dolid,  on  the  Zapardiel.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  sup 
pressed  monastery,  a  courthouse,  and  primary  school;  and  has 
a  trade  in  good  wine,  grown  in  the  district ;  and  in  iron  and 
colonial  produce.  Pop.  2470. 

RUEGLIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  7  m.  W.  Ivrea,  in  a  plain,  S.  of  Mount  Bossola, 
near  r.  bank  Chiusella.  It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1963. 

RUE1L,  or  RUKL  [anc.  Jlotoialum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Scine-et-Oise,  4  m.  N.E.  Versailles.  It  contains  a  handsome 
parish  church,  of  three  naves,  with  a  fine  portico  and  belfry. 
Near  it  is  the  chateau  of  Malmaison,  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Empress  Josephine,  whose  remains  lie  in  the  church,  be 
sides  those  of  her  daughter  Hortense,  ex-queen  of  Holland. 
Pop.  3937. 

RUESGAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  E. 
Bern,  in  a  narrow  valley,  r.  bank  Emme.  It  contains  a 
parish  church,  and  a  poorhouse,  and  had  once  a  fine  old 
castle,  embosomed  in  a  beech-forest.  In  the  revolution  of 
1798,  this  castle  was  so  completely  demolished,  that  not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains.  The  inhabitants  live  by  weaving  linen, 
and  rearing  cattle.  Pop.  2028. 

RUFFANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  16  m.  E.S.E. 
Gallipoli,  on  a  hill ;  with  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  a  school 
for  belles-lettres.  Pop.  1690. 

RUFFEC  [anc.  Iluffiana],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Charente, 
on  the  Lieu,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Charente, 
27  in.  N.  Angouleine.  It  is  a  cheerful-looking  place,  and 
both  well  and  regularly  built.  It  has  a  court  of  first  resort, 
and  a  communal  college;  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  chest 
nuts,  cheese,  which  bears  its  name ;  cattle,  and  goose-pies ;  and 
near  it  is  the  fine  old  chateau  of  Broglie.  Pop.  2734. 

RUFFELSHEIM,  a  market  tn.  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
Starkenburg,  circle  Grossgerau;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1422. 

RUFFlNO-Di-LEVi  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and  on  the  heights  above  the  town 
of  Chiavari,  near  r.  bank  Entella.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
and  a  massive  tower,  the  only  remains  of  its  ancient  castle. 
Pop.  1698. 

RUFFORD,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster;   3102  ac.     Pop.  861. 

RUFFOUTH ,  par.  Eng.  city  of  York  ;  2420  ac.    P.  299. 

RUFISQUE,  a  maritime  tn.,  W.  Africa,  a  little  E.  Cape 
Verd.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about  15UO. 

RUFO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato  -  Citra,  W.N.W. 
La  Sala,  on  a  lofty  hill.  It  contains  a  richly -decorated 
chapel.  Pop.  2320. 

RUGBY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  15  m. 
X.E.  Warwick,  pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground,  1.  bank 
Avon;  and  at  the  junction  of  the  London  and  N.- Western, 


the  N.- Midland,  the  Leamington  and  Warwick,  the  Trent 
Valley,  and  the  Rugby  and  Stamford  railways.  It  consists 
of  some  ancient  and  irregular,  and  of  several  modern  and 
well-formed  streets,  generally  paved  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  lined  with  houses  for  the  most  part  substantially  built  of 
brick,  but  occasionally  intermixed  with  others  of  wood, 
covered  with  thatch.  The  only  objects  of  interest  are  an  an 
cient  parish  church,  with  a  massive  square  embattled  tower; 
a  handsome  modern  district  church,  Wcsleyan,  Baptist,  and 
R.  Catholic  chapels;  a  grammar-school,  occupying  a  splendid 
range  of  buildings  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  possessed  of  an 
endowment  estimated  at  £5000  per  annum,  and  now  ranking, 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  England  ;  a  national  and  a 
charity  school,  and  several  almshouses.  The  railway  sta 
tions,  particularly  that  of  the  N. -Western,  are  expensive  and 
handsome  structures.  Rugby  derives  all  its  importance  from 
its  school,  which  has  induced  many  opulent  families  to  settle 
in  it,  and  from  the  number  of  railways  which  centre  in  it, 
and  necessarily  create  a  very  extensive  transit  trade.  It  has 
no  manufacturing  establishment  of  any  consequence,  except 
an  iron  foundry ;  but  it  has  two  weekly  markets,  one  of  them 
for  corn,  and  13  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  One  of 
these  lasts  eight  days.  Area  of  par.,  2 190  ac.  Pop.  tn.,  6317  ; 
par.,  6866. 

RUGELEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford. 
The  town,  7  m.  N.W.  Lichfield,  and  a  station  on  Trent  Val 
ley  railway,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Trent;  has  several 
good  streets,  lighted  with  gas,  and  kept  remarkably  clean ;  a 
handsome  Gothic  church ;  and  chapels  for  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  R.  Catholics  ;  several  endowed  schools,  and 
other  charities.  Iron-founding  is  carried  on  here,  and  there 
are  also  mills  for  rolling  sheet-iron.  Pop.  3054.  Area  of 
par.,  341  lac.  Pop.  4188, 

RUGEN,an  isl.  Prussia,  in  the  Baltic,  off  N.W.  coast,  prov. 
Pomernnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel,  varying 
in  width  from  £  m.  to  2  m. ;  lat.  (E.  point)  54°  21'  N. ; 
Ion.  1 3°  48' E.  (K.)  Area,  294  geo.  sq.m.  It  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  and  indented  by  a  scries  of  bays  and  creeks,  but  the 
water  shallows  so  rapidly,  and  the  coast  is  so  much  encum 
bered  with  sandbanks,  that  it  possesses  no  good  harbour. 
The  surface,  unlike  that  of  the  mainland  of  Pomerania,  which 
is  flat  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme,  exhibits  a  beautiful 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  has  many  well-wooded  slopes 
and  wild  romantic  ravines.  ,  The  loftiest  height,  called  the 
Stubbenitz,  is  situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
has  a.  height  of  about  550  ft.,  forming  a  bold  and  precipitous 
chalky  cliff,  from  the  top  of  which  a  flight  of  steps,  hewn  in  the 
rock,  leads  down  to  the  sea-shore.  Like  this  cliff,  all  the 
rocks  of  the  island  belong  to  the  cretaceous  system,  and  have 
contributed,  by  their  decomposition,  and  intermixture  with 
vegetable  and  alluvial  loams,  to  form  a  soil  of  remarkable 
fertility,  equally  adapted  toagriculturc  and  to  grass-husbandry, 
and  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  export  both  grain  and  cattle  to 
a  considerable  amount.  The  fisheries,  also,  are  very  valu 
able,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the  inhabi 
tants-  In  early  times  Riigen  was  held  sacred  to  the  goddess 
Ilertha,  and  a  small  Like,  surrounded  by  trees,  is  still  pointed 
out  as  having  been  her  principal  abode.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  the  Swedes  gained  posscssio'n  of  the  island,  and 
retained  it  till  1815,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Prussia.  Admi 
nistratively  it  is  attached  to  gov.  Stralsund,  and  forms,  with 
several  small  adjacent  islands,  the  circle  of  Bergen,  whicli  has 
a  capital  of  same  name.  Pop.  37,000. 

RUGEN  WALDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m.  N.N.E. 
Koslin,  r.  bank  Wipper,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Baltic.  It  is 
walled, tolerably  well  built;  contains  a  castle,and  four  churches ; 
has  several  courts  and  public  offices;  manufactures  of  ordinary 
and  damask  linen,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  buiid- 
g-yards,  and  some  shipping;  a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  fish, 
chiefly  eels  and  dried  salmon.  Pop.  4885. 

RUGGI8BERO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
9  m.  S.  Bern.  Here  are  a  number  of  remarkable  caverns, 
and  an  old  Benedictine  monastery,  now  converted  into  a  work 
shop,  in  which  Gregory  VII.  is  said  to  have  lived  some  time 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  popedom.  Pop.  2978. 

RUGLES  [anc.  Hugo],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Eure,  25  m. 
S.S.  W.  Evreux.  It  apparently  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station,  and  was  long  possessed  of  a  strong  castle,  which 
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makes  a  considerable  figure  in  history,  but  has  almost  disap 
peared.  The  parish  church  has  a  handsome  tower  and  portal 
of  the  15th  century,  but  both  unfinished.  Eugles  is  the 
centre  of  important  manufactures  of  pins  and  nails,  the  former 
employing,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  2500,  and  the 
latter  3000  hands.  Pop.  1601. 

RUHLA,  a  tn.  partly  in  Sax e- "Weimar,  and  partly  in 
Saxe-Coburg,  circle  and  6  m.  S.S.E.  Eisenach,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Ruhl.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a  hunting-lodge; 
manufactures  of  meerschaum-pipes,  iron  and  steel  ware,  and 
numerous  mills.  Pop.  3500. 

RUHLAND,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
104  m.  W.  Liegnitz,  on  the  Black  Elster.  It  has  several 
public  offices,  a  Protestant  church  and  a  chapel,  and  a  paper 
and  other  mills.  Pop.  1310. 

RUIIME,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  Harz  Mountains, 
about  15  m.  W.N.  Nordhausen,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  flows 
N.N.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Leine,  a  little  N.W.  of  Nordheim  ; 
total  course,  about  30  m. 

RUHR: — 1,  The  German  name  for  the  river  Roer — 
(lohich  see). — 2,  Ariver,  Prussia,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhine,  which 
it  joins  on  r.  bank,  16  m.  N.  Dusseldorf.  It  rises  in  West 
phalia,  gov.  Arnsberg,  in  the  Rothhaar-Gebirge,  flows  W.,  is 
joined  r.  bank  by  the  Mohne,  1.  by  the  Lenne  ;  total  course, 
which  is  very  tortuous,  about  110  m. 

RUHRORT,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  19  m.  N. 
Diisseldorf,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruhr  with  r.  bank  Rhine. 
It  contains  a  castle ;  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
and  extensive  building-yards,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  used  in  Germany  are  built;  a 
trade  in  corn,  wood,  wool,  and  coal,  particularly  the  last, 
obtained  from  a  valuable  coal-field  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  3225. 

RUINEN,  or  RUNEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Drenthe, 
17  m.  S.S."W.  Assen;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  well- 
frequented  cattle  and  flax  market.  Pop.  1059. 

RUINERWOLD,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Drenthe,  21  m. 
S.S.W.  Assen,  on  the  Wold-Aa;  with  a  church  and  school. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1245. 

RUISHTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1003  ac.     Pop.  453. 
1UISLIP,  par.  Eng.  Middlesex;  6260  ac.     Pop.  1392. 

RUIVAES,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Tras-os- 
Montes,  24  m.  from  Chaves.  Pop.  1280. 

RULLES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
on  a  stream  of  same  name,  12  m.  W.  Arlon.  It  has  a  trade 
in  corn  and  in  wood.  Pop.  1304. 

RULSK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  RYLSK. 

RUM,  an  isl.  Scotland,  co.  Inverness,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  lat.  (W.  point)  57°  N.;  Ion.  6°  30'  W.  (R.)  It  is  of 
somewhat  irregular  form,  and  about  18  m.  or  20  m.  in  cir 
cumference.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of  high  hills 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  without  plains,  and  scarcely  diversified 
by  an  intervening  valley.  Although  a  few  of  the  hills  are 
green,  yet  most  of  them  exhibit  a  rough  and  craggy  appear 
ance.  About  the  middle  of  the  island  are  several  fresh-water 
lakes  of  considerable  dimensions,  some  of  them  abounding 
with  small  trout.  The  coast  around  the  island  is  bold  and 
rocky,  particularly  on  the  S.  and  W.  sides,  where  it  is  faced 
with  one  continued  rampart  of  rock.  Pop.  1 62. 

RUM,  a  lake,  British  N.  America.     See  CoNT\voY-To. 

RUMA,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  35m.  N.W. 
Belgrade.  It  contains  a  Greek  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and 
is  inhabited  by  Illyrians,  Germans,  and  Hungarians.  P.  6370. 

RUMBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  16£m.  S.  Bruges,  1.  bank  Mandel-Beke;  with  manu 
factures  of  linen  fabrics,  candles,  chicory,  tobacco,  ropes,  and 
oil ;  five  breweries,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  grain, 
flax,  and  cattle.  Pop.  6724. 

RUMBOLD'S- WYKE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  645  ac.  P.  318. 

RUMBOWE,  a  small  native  state,  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
its  frontier,  about  25  in.  N.W.  the  town  of  Malacca.  It  is  in 
tersected  by  the  river  Lingie  ;  and  has  some  trade  in  timber, 
dammar,  and  wax,  exchanged  for  opium,  iron  utensils,  cloth, 
and  tobacco.  Pop.  9000. 

RUMBURG,  or  EAUNEIIERG,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
60  m.  N.  Prague ;  with  a  castle,  extensive  manufactures  of 
plain  and  damask  linen,  cotton  goods,  calicoes,  hosiery,  va 
rious  articles  in  papier  inache,  potash,  &c.;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  all  these  articles.  Pop.  4900. 


RUMBURGH,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1468  ac.     Pop.  432. 

RUMES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  3  m. 
S.W.  Tournay;  with  a  church,  school,  and  a  flour-mill. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  3475. 

RUMIANCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novaro,  prov.  Pallanza,  near  Ornavasso,  r.  bank  Tosa,  in  a 
very  mountainous  district.  It  has  a  church  and  two  oratories. 
Pop.  1377. 

RUMILT,  RUMELLA,  or  ROUMELIA,  a  political  division 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  precise  limits  of  which  do  not 
appear  to  be  well  known ;  but  which,  according  to  Dieterici 
(Mittheilung  dcs  StatistiscJxn  Bureau's  in  Berlin},  forms  an 
ejalet,  including  15  sandjaks ;  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
former  divisions  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessaly ;  and 
has  an  area  of  46,119  geo.  sq.  m.  The  term  Roumelia  ap 
pears  to  have  been  originally  employed  by  the  Turks  to  desig 
nate  all  those  portions  of  Turkey  in  Europe  conquered  from  the 
Greek  emperors,  whom  they  considered  the  successors  of  tha 
Romans.  It  is  also  often  used  in  a  much  more  restricted  sense, 
and  confined  to  ancient  Thrace. 

RUMILLY,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Genevese,  not  far  from  the  Fier,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Cherano,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  a  single 
arch.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  of  Roman  origin,  has  suf 
fered  much  from  fire,  war,  and  pestilence ;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  has  tanneries,  and  an  active  trade  in 
grain.  Pop.  4418. 

RUMMELSBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  S.E. 
Koslin,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Stiedenitz,  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  hills.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  church  ;  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens,  baize,  frieze,  and  horse-cloths  ;  a  tile-work, 

and  several  mills.  Pop.  3209. The  CIRCLE,  area,  322  geo. 

sq.  m.,  is  flat,  abounds  in  lakes,  contains  much  waste-land, 
and  is  thinly  peopled.  Pop.  23,230. 

RUMNEY,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  3375  ac.     Pop.  312. 

RUMPST,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12m.  S. 
Antwerp,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dyle  with  the  Rupel,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  fishermen  and  watermen.  It  has  a  church, 
chapel,  primary  school,  musical  society,  several  flour  and 
malt  mills,  and  a  wax-candle  factory.  Pop.  2233. 

RUNCORN,  a  market  tn.,  port,  and  par.  England,  co. 
Chester.  The  town,  6J  m.  W.S.W.  Warrington,  12  m.  E.S.E. 
Liverpool,  1.  bank  Mersey,  and  a  station  on  the  St.  Helens 
railway,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  a  new  townhall  and 
bridewell,  two  churches,  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Baptists,  R.  Catholics,  and  different  sections  of  Methodists ; 
and  national,  British,  and  other  schools ;  manufactures  of 
soap,  and  sails;  iron  ship  building-yards,  rope-walks,  and  an 
extensive  and  daily  increasing  trade.  It  has  been  declared 
a  free  port,  and  has  a  custom-house,  bonded  warehouses  and 
yards,  and  ample  accommodation  for  all  sorts  of  merchandi.se. 
Excellent  freestone,  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  salt,  are 
largely  exported.  Runcorn  is  also  much  resorted  to  for  sea 
bathing,  and  has  superior  accommodation  for  visitors.  Pop.  ' 
8049.  Area  of  par.,  18,906  ac.  Pop.  15,047. 

RUNCTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—],  (North); 
2239  ao.  Pop.  282.— 2.  (South) ;  831  ac.  Pop.  152. 

RUNGPOOR,  a  dist.  and  two  tns.  Hindoostan,  presid. 

and  in  the  N.  part  of  Bengal. The  DISTRICT  lies  between 

lat.  25°  and  27°  N. ;  Ion.  88°  30'  and  90°  E.,  bounded,  E.  by 
the  river  Brahmapootra  and  Assam  ;  N.  Bootan  and  the  ze- 
mindary  of  Cooch-Bahar  ;  W.  the  districts  Purneah  and 
Dinagepoor ;  and  S.  Rajshahye  and  Mymunsingh.  Length, 
N.  to  S.,  120  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  60  m.  Area,  4130  sq.  m. 
In  its  N.  part  are  elevated,  sandy  plains,  where  healthy  loca 
tions  for  Europeans  might  be  formed  ;  the  low  lands  in  other 
parts  are  well  adapted  for  rice,  which  grain  and  wheat,  indigo, 
tobacco,  mustard,  ginger,  and  sugar-caue,  are  plentifully 
raised.  The  centre  of  the  district  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Teesta,  which  since  1784  has  changed  its  course,  and  now 
joins  the  Brahmapootra  instead  of  the  Ganges.  There  are 
about  400  indigo-factories ;  the  annual  value  of  the  indigo 
made  is  estimated  at  £80,000  ;  of  the  silk  produced,  £20,000. 
Carpets  and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured  ;  cotton  and 
cotton  fabrics  figure  amongst  the  chief  imports.  Some  of  the 
fairs  are  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  Bootan  and  Tibet. 
Although  this  part  of  India  is  far  distant  from  the  former 
seat  of  Mahometan  power,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mussulmans;  Hindoos  of  low  caste  are  rarely  met  with  in 
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Rungpoor.  Chief  towns — Rungpoor,  Mungulhaut,  Cliilmarv, 
and  Goalpara.  Pop.  1 ,2 1 4,300.— ( Trigon.  Survey  of  India.) 

RUNQPOOR,  the  cap.,  in  lat.  25° 43'  N. ;  Ion.  89°  22'  E.,  is  a 

collection  of  four  villages,  only  one  of  which,  around  the  police- 
office,  has  the  semblance'  of  a  town.  Several  temples  and 
mosques,  with  two  Mahometan  monuments,  are  (or  were)  its 
only  public  edifices.  Pop.  conjectured  to  be  from  15,000  to 
20,000.— (M.S.  Rep.  of  Dr.  F.  Hamilton.)— 2,  A  tn.  Upper 
Assam,  on  the  Dikho,  a  S.  affluent  erf  the  Brahmapootra ;  lat. 
.26°  55'  N. ;  Ion.  94°  30'  E.  ;  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch, 
swamps,  and  jungles. 

KUNHALL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  834  ac.     Pop.  239. 
1UX1IAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1715  ac.     Pop.  339. 

RUNKEL,  a  tn.  Nassau,  1.  bank  Lahn,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  21  m.  N.  Wiesbaden.  It  contains  a  castle  and  two 
churches.  Near  it  are  iron-mines.  Pop.  1 052. 

RUNN.     SeeCvrcH. 

RUNNINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;   323  ac.     P.  93. 

RUNNYMEDE,  a  beautiful  plain,  England,  co.  Surrey, 
par.  Egham,  r.  bank  Thames,  20  m.  W.S.W.  London  ;  and 
memorable  as  the  place  where  the  barons  in  1215,  compelled 
king  John,  after  a  few  days'  debate,  to  grant  the  privileges 
contained  in  Magna  Charta. 

BUNOVICH  [anc.  Imotha],  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia, 
circle  Spalato,  about  30  m.  from  Macarsca.  Pop.  1202. 

RUNSVV1CK  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  E.  coast, 
England,  5  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Whitby;  capable  of  containing 
about  18  sail  of  shipping  in  five  and  six  fathoms'  water. 

RUNTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1448  ac.     Pop.  485. 

RUNWELL,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2059  ac.     Pop.  334. 

RUOTI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  10  m.  N.W.  Po- 
tenza,  on  a  barren  height.  Pop.  2750. 

KUPELMONDE,  a  tn.  and  port,  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  25  m.  E.  by  N.  Ghent,  1.  bank  Scheldt,  near  the  conflu 
ence  of  the  Rupel,  a  navigable  stream  only  6  m.  long.  It  lias 
manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  tobacco,  and  bricks ; 
dye-works,  bleacheries,  and  fisheries.  The  port  is  small  but 
commodious.  The  ancient  castle  of  Rupelmonde,  erected  by 
the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  principally  used  as  a  state  prison, 
was  rebuilt  and  modernized  by  Baron  Feltz,  in  1817.  Gerard 
Mercator,  the  well-known  navigator,  was  born  here  in  1512. 
Pop.  2752. 

RUPERT  RIVER,  British  N.  America,  issues  from  the 
W.  extremity  of  Lake  Mistassinnie ;  lat.  50°  45'  N. ;  Ion. 
72°  30'  W. ;  and  after  a  W.  course  of  about  300  in.,  falls  into 
James's  Bay,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Hudson's  Sea. 

RUPONUNY,  or  RiroxuNV,  a  river,  British  Guiana, 
the  principal  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  which  it  joins,  200m. 
from  the  coast,  in  lat.  3°  57'  35"  N.,  after  a  tortuous  N.  course 
of  253  m.  It  forms  several  falls,  has  very  turbid  waters,  and 
the  vegetation  on  its  banks  is  less  vigorous  than  that  on  the 
Eisequibo. — (Jour.  Roy.  Geo.  Sue.} 

RUPPERSDORF,  or  RUI-KECHTSDOUF,  two  places,  Bo 
hemia: — 1,  A  vil.  circle  Kb'niggratz,  1.  bank  Steine,  6  m. 
from  Brunau.  It  has  a  church  ;  limestone-quarries,  lime-kilns, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  1039. — 2,  A  vil.  circle  Bunzlau, 
24  m.  from  Gitschin ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  two  mills. 
Pop.  1708. 

RUPPERSDORF  (HoiiEx),  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria, 
near  Gaunersdorf ;  with  a  church  and  a  school.  Pop.  1489. 

RUPPIN,  two  places,  Prussia  :— 1,  (Alt-},  A  tn.,  gov.  and 
38  m.  N.  Potsdam,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  falls  into  it.  It  contains  a  parish 
church;  and  has  a  distillery,  and  a  fishery.  Pop.  1753. — 2, 
(Neu-),  A  tn.,  about  3  m.  S.W.  Alt-Ruppin,  cap.  circle,  and 
W.  shore  lake  of  same  name.  It  is  walled,  well  and  regu 
larly  built,  and  has  four  public  squares;  several  courts  and 
public  offices  ;  a  church,  gymnasium,  lunatic  asylum,  two 
hospitals ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  flannel, 
chicory,  cabinet-work,  and  tobacco;  several  breweries  and 
distilleries,  and  a  fishery.  The  architect,  Schinkel,  was  born 

here.     Pop.  9876. The  CIKCXE,  area,  514  geo.  sq.  m.,  is 

flat,  well  watered,  and  fertile.     Pop.  68,326. 

RtJPPURR,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  near 
Carlsruhe  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1250. 

RUREE,  a  tn.  Scinde,  75  m.  S.  Hyderabad,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert;  lat.  24°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  68°  30'  E.  It  has 
a  magnificent  mosque,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
importance  than  at  present.  Pop.  about  1000. 


RURICK,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Low  Archipelago; 
lat.  15°  10'  S. ;  Ion.  146°  47'  W.  It  extends  about  20  m., 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  contains  a  lagoon,  into  which,  how 
ever,  no  entrance  could  be  found.  It  is  inhabited. 

RUS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  24  m.  N.E.  Jaen ; 
witli  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  very  ancient 
sanctuary ;  manufactures  of  white  soap,  and  linen  and  hempen 
cloth  ;  a  distillery,  a  gypsum-kiln,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1917. 

RUSA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  55  in.  W.  Moscow,  and  on 
a  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill,  crowned  by  a  castle.  It 
consists  of  four  quarters  ;  contains  a  stone  and  four  wooden 
churches,  and  a  public  school ;  and  has  several  tanneries,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  hides.  Pop.  (1850)  2366. 

RUSCOAIBE,  par.  Eng.  Berks;   1249  ac.     Pop.  239. 

RUSH,  a  small  seaport  and  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and 
14  m.  N.E.  Dublin,  on  a  headland  projecting  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  and  principally  inhabited  by  labourers  and  fishermen. 
It  has  a  small  pier,  and  some  little  trade  in  the  export  of 
potatoes  ;  is  a  coast-guard  station,  and  a  station  on  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  railway.  Pop.  1603. 

RUSHALL,  two  pars.  Eng.:  — 1,  Norfolk;  267  ac. 
Pop.  1170.— 2,  Wilts;  2164  ac.  Pop.  262. 

RUSHALL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford,  on  the 
Wyrley  and  Essington  canal,  1  m.  N.N.E.  Walsall.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  with  some  old  monuments;  a  national  school, 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  limestone-quarries  and  lime 
kilns.  Area  of  par.,  1924  ac.  Pop.  1946. 

RUSHBROOKE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1060  ac.     P.  188. 

RUSHBURY,  par.  Eng.  Salop  ;  4132  ac.     Pop.  495. 

RUSHDEN,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  1486  ac.     Pop.  321. 

RUSHUEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northampton, 
on  the  Nene,  near  Higham-Ferrers.  It  has  a  large  and  hand 
some  parish  church,  \Vesleyan,  and  General  and  Particular 
Baptist  chapels ;  manufactures  of  shoes,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  coal,  timber,  and  corn.  Wliitoy,  the  celebrated 
Arminian  divine  and  commentator,  was  born  here.  Area  of 
par.,  2770  ac.  Pop.  1460. 

RUSHEN,  par.  isle  of  Man  ;  571  ac.     Pop.  3253. 

RUSHFORD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  ;  4250  ac. 
Pop.  187. 

RUSHMERE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk:— I;  759  ac. 
Pop.  1 16.— 2  ;  2142  ac.  Pop  678. 

RUSHOCK,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  1218  ac.     Pop.  214. 

RUSHOLME,  a  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  par. 
and  2  in.  S.S. E.  Manchester;  with  three  handsome  churches. 
The  Manchester  Victoria  Park  is  partly  in  this  township. 
Pop.  3679. 

RUSHTON,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  2960  ac.    P.  429. 

RUSHVILLE:— 1,  A  vil.,  U.  States,  Indiana,  38  m.  E. 
by  S.  Indianopolis ;  with  a  courthouse,  jail,  three  churches, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  2108.— 2,  A  vil.  Illinois,  52  m. 
W.N.W.  Springfield;  with  a  courthouse,  jail,  and  four 
churches.  Pop.  1000. 

RUSKINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  4750  ac.    P.  1027. 

RUSKOI,  a  tn.  European  Turkey.     See  KESHAN. 

RUSPER,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  3126  ac.     Pop.  533. 

RUSS,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Gumbinnen,  on  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Niemen,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  in  the  Curische-IIaff, 
25  m.  N.W.  Tilsit.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wood,  and 
an  important  salmon-fishery.  Pop.  2159. 

RUSSAGH,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath;  2569  ac.     Pop.  458. 

RUSSDORF,  a  vil.  Saxe-Altenburg,  near  Altenburg; 
with  a  church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1931. 

RUSSEIGNIES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  pruv.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Rogne,  near  the  frontiers  of  Hainaut,  21  m. 
S.S.W.  Ghent.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  a  bleachfield, 
a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1024. 

RUSSELSIIEIM,  a  market  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov. 
Starkenburg,  1.  bank  Main,  15  in.  W.N.W.  Darmstadt;  with 
a  church.  Pop.  1422. 

RUSSIA  [French,  Russie;  German,  Russlatid],  the  most 
extensive  empire  in  the  world,  extending  from  lat.  38°  to  78 '20' 
N.;  and  from  Ion.  18°  E.  eastward  to  132°  W.  It  is  bounded, 
N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  W.  Sweden,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Moldavia;  S.  Turkey  in  Europe,  the  Black  Sen, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Independent  Tartary,  the  Chinese 
Empire,  and  the  Pacific;  and  E.  British  America.  It  thus  com- 
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mences  not  far  from  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  and  stretches 
continuously,  first  across  the  whole  of  that  continent,  next  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  and  lastly  crossing  Behring's 
Strait,  finds  no  limit  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  British 
America,  after  having  passed  over  30°  more  than  half  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  or  about  210°  in  all.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  high  latitude  on  which  this  course  must  be  traced,  the 
whole  length  E.  to  W.  is  less  than  the  number  of  degrees 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  is  estimated  at  not  more  than 
7000  m.  The  average  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  falls  far  short  of 
this,  and  probably  does  not  exceed  1500  m.  So  immense, 
however,  is  the  whole  area,  that  it  at  least  doubles  the  area  of 
Europe,  and  is  fixed  by  the  nearest  approximations  which 
can  be  made  at  about  6,006,010  geo.  sq.  in.  Of  these,  the 
proportions  belonging  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  their 
respective  population,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : — 

AREA  and  POPULATION  of  Hie  RUSSIAN  KMPIRR. 


Area  in 
geo.  sq.  in. 

Pop   (1850.) 

European  Russia,  
Asiatic  Russia  — 
Siberia,  
Kirghiz  steppes,  
Trinseaurasian  provinces,. 
Russian  America,  

1,606,871 

3,609,292 
293,560 
60  92  1 
435,957 

62,088,000 
2,937,000 

2,64.8,000 
61,000 

Total,  

6,006,010 

67.734,000 

The  continuity  of  the  empire,  at  least  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  portions  of  it,  might  seem  to  suggest  the  propriety 
of  viewing  it  as  one  great  whole,  and  of  proceeding  accord 
ingly  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  it  in  a  single  article  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  its  immense  magnitude,  and  the  distinct 
names  commonly  used  to  designate  these  portions,  make  it 
more  convenient  to  consider  them  separately  under  the  four 
heads  of  European  Russia,  Siberia,  Transcaucasian  Russia,  and 
American  Russia. 

EUROPEAN  RUSSIA  has  the  same  boundaries  on  the  X.  and  \V. 


those  given  above  for  the  empire.  Its  S.  boundaries  also 
are  the  same  as  far  E.  as  the  E.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
beyond  this  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus.  The  E.  boundary 
is  not  so  well  defined.  In  its  upper  part  the  Ural  Mountains 
form  such  a  conspicuous  natural  barrier,  that  their  title  to  fix  the 
frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  so  far  at  least  as  the  go  vs.  Archan 
gel  and  Vologda  extend,  has  been  almost  universally  recog- 

jd.  To  the  S.  of  this  the  boundary  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
arbitrary.  Some  continue  to  follow  the  Ural  chain  south 
wards  till  it  reaches  the  sources  of  the  river  Ural,  and  then 
follow  the  course  of  this  river  to  its  mouth  in  the  Caspian ; 
this  boundary  has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  simple 
and  definite.  Others,  in  forming  the  boundary,  quit  the  Ural 
chain  much  earlier,  and  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the 
Vishera,  follow  it  downwards  to  its  junction  with  the  Kama, 
then  follow  the  Kama  to  its  junction  with  the  Volga,  and  finally 
follow  the  Volga  to  its  mouth.  This  boundary,  though  less 
simple  than  the  former,  has  like  it  the  merit  of  being  well 
defined,  and  perhaps  surpasses  it  by  the  prominence  which  it 
gives  to  the  Volga,  whose  mighty  flood  would  seem  almost  to 
entitle  it  to  be  the  boundary  of  a  continent.  But  the  misfortune 
is  that  the  Russian  government  has  entirely  discarded  both 
of  these  boundaries,  and  produced  confusion  by  forming  two 
of  its  largest  governments,  Perm,  and  Orenburg,  out  of  terri 
tories  which  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  either  Europe  or 
Asia,  but  partly  to  both.  In  these  circumstances,  though  it 
seems  impossible  to  disregard  a  boundary  which  the  Russians 
themselves  have  made,  the  least  inconvenient  course  perhaps 
will  be  to  modify  it  so  far  as  to  consider  the  whole  of  govs. 
Perm  and  Orenburg  as  belonging  only  to  one  continent. 
The  only  question  is,  To  which  of  the  two  are  they  to  be 
assigned?  It  does  not  matter  much,  but  we  incline  to  decide 
in  favour  of  Europe,  within  whose  limits  the  capitals  of  these 
governments  are  certainly  situated.  European  Russia,  as  thus 
defined,  is  bounded,  N.E.  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  E.  govs. 
Tobolsk  and  Omsk,  and  S.E.  Independent  Tartary,  the  Cas 
pian  Sea,  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  The 
names,  areas,  and  population  of  its  principal  administrative 
divisions,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : — 


GOVKRNMKNTS  c/EuROFKAN  RUSSIA— their  ARK.A  and  POPULATION,-*"  1850. 


Govern,, 

geo.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  (1850  ) 

Government, 

Area  in 
geo.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  (1850.) 

Governments. 

geo.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  (1860.1 

GREAT  RUSSIA. 

5.  Russia,  continued. 

Grand  Duchy  of  Fin 

26.  Ekaterinwlav,  "i 

land,  continued. 

1.  Moscow,  
2.  Smolensk,  
S.Pskov,  
4.  Tver  
5.  Novgorod  

9,45648 
16,360-16 
12,988-32 
19,632-32 
35,516  80 

1,402,000 
1,191,000 
791,000 
1,354,000 
926,000 

with    Tagan-  ( 
rog,  town  and  f 
district  J 
Tchernomorski  j 
Cossacks  )' 

19,357-12 
11,121-60 

887,500 
124,100 

6.  St.  Michael,  
7.  Wasa,  with  isls.  ) 
Walgrund,    > 

&c  ) 
8.  Ulcaborg,  

6,891-20 
12,413-28 

48,641-28 

Total    pop. 
of  Finland, 
1,539,000 

6.  OloneU  

41,675-20 

268,000 

Bessarabia,  .. 

13768-16 

808,000 

7.  Archangel  and  ^ 

Do  11  Cossacks,  ... 

47,230  72 

718,000 

KASAN. 

NovaZembla, 

W.  RUSSIA. 

97,159-52 

1  670,000 

and  isls.  Vai-  \ 

262,042-08 

258,000 

27.  Podolsk  

12,418-88 

1,737,000 

2.  Viatk'a".  '.'.'.'. 

40,120-32 

1.696,000 

gatz  and  Kal-  1 
gonev,  J 

28.  Volhynia  
29.  Minsk,  .... 

20,806-56 
26,036-80 

1,474,000 
1  067,000 

3.  Kasan,  
4.  Simbirsk,  

18,102-08 
21,103-04 

1,370,000 
1,345,000 

8.  Volosda  
9.  Jaroslav,  
10.  Kostroma  
11.  Vladimir  
12.  Nijnei-Novgoroi 

111,505-44 
10.591-52 
23.718-88 
13,833-60 
14,073-60 

839,000 
1,028,000 
1,076,000 
1,271,000 
1,202,000 

30.  Mohilev,  . 
31.  Vitepsk,  
S3.  Wilna  
33.  Grodno,  
M.KOWDO,  

14,200-fi4 
13,002-08 
12,325-28 
11,112-48 
12,16180 

950,000 
805,000 
898,000 
925,000 
952,000 

5.  Penza,  
KINGDOM  OF  As- 

TBAKIIAN. 

1.  Saratov,  
•>.  Astrakhan,  

11,076-16 

56.569-12 
45,897-28 

1,109,000 

1,753,000 
290,000 

13.  Tambov,  
U.  Voi-owj,  
15.  Koursk,  
16.  Orel,  
17.  Kaluga,  

19,293-60 
19,408-80 
13,133-76 
13,78490 
9,205-76 

1,786,000 
1,691,000 
1,714,000 
1,533,000 
1,026,500 

BALTIC  PROVINCES 
35.  Courland  
36.  Livonia,  with  ) 
the      islands  \ 
of   Orel    and  ( 

7,955-84 
13,696-00 

56  1,000 
830,000 

3.  Orenlmrg.with  ) 
the  Ural  Cos-  [ 
sacks  ) 
4.  Caucasus,    ex-  ) 
elusive  of  the  ( 

108,693-12 

1,987,000 

18   Tula  . 

8,900-40 

1  251  500 

19.  Riazan,  

12,29984 

1,393,000 

Moon  J 
37.  Ksthouia  

6  040-32 

317,000 

ski  Cossacks,  }• 

31,40592 

402,300 

38.  St.  Petersburg,. 

15,66496 

991,000 

since      1847, 

LITTLE  RUSSIA. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF 

named  gov.  of 

20.  Kiev,  

14,667-20 

1,638,000 

FINLAND. 

^  tavropoi,  ....  j 

Sl.Czernigov,  
22.  Poltawa,  
23.  Kharkov,  

16,046-08 
14,38976 
15,W20 

1  ,459,000 
1,819,500 
1,197,000 

1.  Hyland,  
2.  Abo  -  Morn-  ~) 
burg,     with   1 

the  islands  off 

3,341  76 

7,71632 

KINGDOM  OF 
POLAND. 
1.  Radom,  
2.  Lublin  

7271-20 
8,777-70 

927,302 
1,018,701 

Aland  ) 

3  Warsaw 

10,692-01 

1,531,485 

SOUTH  RUSSIA. 

3.  Tawas  teliuus,  .. 

5,74,0-32 

4.  Plock,  

5,091-52 

547,455 

21.  Taurida  

19,391  -8  1 
21,376-32 

581,000 
859,000 

4.  Viborg  
5.  Kuopio,  

12,347-84 
13,044-48 

5.  Augustowo,  
City  of  Warsaw, 

5,467-04 

6-22,195 
163,597 

SUMMARY. 

1.  Great  Russia,      -     670,427-52 
2.  Little  Russia,       -       60,910-21 
3.  South  Russia,      -    132,245'76 

22,004,000 
6,413,500 
3  980,000 

4.  West  Russia,        -     1  22,0(57-52 
5.  Baltic  Provinces.  -       43,357  -i  2 
6.  Finland,               -     110,186-48 

8,808,000 
2,702,000 

1,539,000 

7.  Kasan,                -      87,861-12  I     7,190,000 
8.  Astrakhan,          .    242,565-44       4,432,300 
9.  Poland,                -      37,H00116  |     4,810,735 

Total  are*i  of  Furope-m  Russia                 1  606871  aeo  sq  m                  Pop  62088000. 

%*  Hy  Ukase,  Die.  18,  1850,  part  of  govs.  Orenburg,  Saratov,  and  Simbirsk  were  formed  into  the  gov.  of  Samara.     Area,  39,008  geo.  sq.  m. 
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The  surface,  in  the  most  general  view  that  can  be  taken  of 
it,  is  two  immense  plains,  the  boundary  between  which  is 
marked,  though  not  very  definitely,  by  u  broad  central  ridge 
which  stretches  across  it  in  an  irregular  waving  line,  mainly 
in  a  N.E.  direction,  commencing  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
and  terminating  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  near 
lat.  62°  N.  This  ridge  forms  the  E.  continuation  of  the  great 
water-shed  which  divides  the  whole  continent  of  Europe  into 
a  N.  and  a  S.  basin ;  but  unlike,  the  W.  part,  which  is  com 
posed  of  lofty  mountain  chains,  or  .elevated  plateaux,  is  only 
of  very  moderate  height,  never  exceeding  1000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  Even  this  height  is  attained  only  in  the  Valdai 
Mountains,  which  have  very  little  title  to  the  name.  The  far 
greater  part  of  them,  and  of  the  remainder  of  the  ridge,  has  an 
average  height  of  not  more  than  500  ft.  The  only  regions 
where  the  surface  assumes  a  decidedly  mountainous  appear 
ance,  are  in  the  E.(  where  the  Ural  chain,  though  nowhere  ex 
ceeding  7000  ft,  looks  much  more  elevated,  at  least  in  its 
upper  part,  from  its  high  latitude  and  consequent  covering  of 
perpetual  snow ;  and  in  the  S.,  where  the  mountains  of  Tau- 
rida,  lining  the  S.  shores  of  the  Crimea,  have  a  height  of  about 
4000  ft.  With  these  exceptions,  the  only  other  parts  of 
European  Russia,  which,  according  to  the  limits  above  as 
signed  to  it,  do  not  belong  to  its  two  immense  plains,  are  those 
districts  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  which  are  situated  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Urals,  and  slope  towards  the  almost  boundless 
steppes  of  Asia. 

Hirers  and  Lakes. — The  broad  central  ridge  above  referred 
to,  forming  the  great  water-shed  of  the  country,  sends  the 
waters  on  the  N.  side  of  it  either  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  or  to  the 
Baltic,  and  those  on  the  S.  side  of  it  to  the  Black  Sea  or  to  the 
Caspian.  These,  therefore,  form  the  four  great  basins  to 
which  all  the  rivers  of  European  Russia  belong.  These 
rivers  are  remarkable  both  for  their  number  and  their  mag 
nitude,  and  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  describing  them,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  examine  each  basin  separately.  Begin 
ning  with  that  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  proceeding  E.  to  W., 
we  find  first  the  Petchora,  which,  after  receiving  its  waters 
chiefly  from  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  by  a  number 
of  important  affluents,  accumulates  them  into  one  great  flood, 
which  then  flows  almost  due  N.,  and  empties  itself  into  a  wide 
estuary,  remarkable  for  the  number  of  islands  which  the  allu 
vial  deposits  of  the  river  have  formed  within  it.  The  Petchora 
is  the  only  large  river  of  European  Russia  which  thus  sends  its 
waters  directly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  all  the  others  are  re 
ceived  by  it  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  White  Sea. 
Their  names  are  the  Mezen,  N.  Dvina,  and  Onega.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  the  three  is  the  Dvina,  which,  receiving 
its  supplies  in  nearly  equal  quantities  from  the  E.  by  the 
Vitchegda,  and  from  the  W.  by  the  Suchona,  proceeds  N.W. 
in  a  very  circuitous  course,  continually  augmented  by  large 
affluents,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  a  little  below 
the  well-known  port  of  that  name.  The  surface  drained  by 
the  rivers  of  this  basin  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  two 
extensive  govs.  of  Archangel  and  Vologda.  The  basin  next 
in  order  is  that  of  the-  Baltic.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
Kemi,  and  TorneS,  (the  latter  common  to  both  Russia  and 
Sweden),  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  the  Kymmene, 
Neva,  and  Narva  or  Narowa,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland ;  the  Aa  and  S.  Dvina,  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Riga;  the  Niemen  or  Memel,  which  enters  Prussia  before 
terminating  its  course ;  and  the  W.  Bug,  an  affluent  of  the 
Vistula.  To  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  belong  the  Dniester, 
S.  Bug,  and  Dnieper,  which  have  all  their  mouths  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rising 
seaport  of  Odessa  ;  the  Don,  which  falls  into  the  N.E.  extre 
mity  of  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  the  Kuban,  which,  deriving  its 
chief  supplies  from  Circassia,  and  forming  great  part  of  its 
boundary,  must  continue  to  be  a  Russian  river  more  in  name 
than  reality,  so  long  as  the  Circassians  are  able  to  maintain 
their  noble  struggle  for  independence.  The  last  basin,  that 
of  the  Caspian,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all, 
since,  though  Europe  sends  it  at  most  only  two  large  rivers, 
the  Ural  and  the  Volga,  both  supplied  in  part  from  Asiatic 
sources,  the  latter  not  only  surpasses  all  other  Russian  rivers, 
but  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  Europe  can  boast.  The 
lakes  of  Russia  are  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  fully  commen 
surate  with  that  of  the  rivers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  Caspian 
itself — which,  being  wholly  surrounded  by  land,  and  even  in 


capable,  from  the  lowness  of  its  level,  of  discharging  itself 
into  any  other  sea,  is  truly  a  lake — Russia  can  produce  others 
of  vast  extent,  which,  from  lying  wholly  within  its  limits,  are 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  all  the  larger 
lakes  belong  to  the  northern  basins,  and  with  scarcely  a  single 
exception  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  To  it  at  least  belong 
Ladoga,  the  largest  lake  in  Europe;  Onega,  Peipus,  and  Ilinen. 
Finland,  too,  which  toward  its  S.  extremity  is  a  mere  net-work 
of  lakes,  sends  all  its  waters  to  the  Baltic.  Almost  all  the 
other  lakes  of  any  consequence  belong  to  the  basin  of  tho 
Volga.  Their  dimensions  are  much  inferior  to  those  already 
mentioned,  but  in  any  other  country  less  amply  provided, 
such  lakes  as  the  Bielo-Ozero,  in  gov.  Novgorod,  and  the 
Koubinskoe,  in  gov.  Vologda,  would  not  pass  unnoticed.  In 
the  S.  are  several  large  salt-lakes,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Elton  in  gov.  Saratov,  and  the  Baskutchask 
in  gov.  Astrakhan.  In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  E.  parts  of  govs.  Perm  and 
Orenburg,  which  we  have  included  in  European  Russia, 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Obi,  which  receives  several  large 
affluents  from  their  slopes  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  chain. 

Climate. — A  country  extending  over  at  least  35°  of  lat., 
from  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  for  into  the  regions 
of  the  frozen  zone,  must  exhibit  several  very  marked  diversi 
ties  of  climate.  It  is  usual  accordingly  to  consider  it  in  four 
distinct  divisions — a  polar  region,  including  all  the  country 
N.  of  lat.  67° ;  a  cold  region,  extending  from  lat.  67°  to  57°  N. ; 
a  temperate  region,  from  lat.  57°  to  50°  N.;  and  a  warm 
region,  from  lat.  50°  to  37°  N.  Another  division,  founded  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  different  regions,  has  been  proposed — 1, 
the  region  of  ice,  where  vegetation  is  all  but  extinct ;  2,  the 
region  of  tundras,  or  moorland  steppes;  3,  the  region  of  forests 
and  pastures;  4,  the  region  of  commencing  agriculture,  where 
barley  ripens ;  5,  the  region  of  rye  and  flax  ;  6,  the  region  of 
wheat  and  orchards  ;  7,  the  region  of  maize  and  vines  ;  and 
8,  the  region  of  the  olive  and  the  sugar-cane.  In  regard  to 
the  climate  in  general,  it  may  be  observed  that  its  character 
istic  features  are  a  greater  coldness  and  variableness  than  is 
common  under  the  same  latitudes  in  the  more  westerly  parts 
of  Europe.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Norwegian  coast  to  its  extremity  at  the  N.  Cape, 
is  above  the  freezing  point,  whereas  a  considerable  portion  of 
Russia  within  the  same,  and  even  in  a  lower  latitude,  is  below 
it.  This  is  true  of  the  whole  of  Russian  Lapland  as  far  S.  as 
66°,  and  to  the  E.  of  the  White  Sea  the  thermal  line  indicat 
ing  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  freezing,  descends  so  ra 
pidly  that  on  reaching  the  Ural  Mountains  it  is  found  to  be 
as  low  as  60°.  The  region  to  which  the  name  of  cold  has 
been  given,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  varying  between 
32°  and  40°,  but  very  unequally  divided  throughout  the  year, 
the  cold  in  winter  often  sinking  the  thermometer  to  30°  below 
zero,  or  G2°  below  freezing,  while  the  summer-heat  often 
raises  it  above  80°.  At  St.  Petersburg,  considerably  below 
the  centre  of  this  region,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
rather  above  40°;  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Kasan,  situated 
at  the  very  S.  extremity  of  the  region,  but  much  farther 
inland,  is  rather  below  36°.  The  temperate  region,  situ 
ated  between  lat.  57°  and  50°  N.,  has  a  mean  annual  tempe 
rature  varying  from  40°  to  50°,  and  includes  within  it  the  far 
finest  part  of  the  Russian  territory,  though  even  there  the 
thermometer  has  a  very  wide  range,  the  summer-heat  which 
suffices  to  grow  melons  and  similar  fruits  in  the  open  field 
being  often  succeeded  by  very  rigorous  winters.  The  warm 
region,  extending  from  50°  southwards,  well  merits  the  name 
from  its  extreme  summer-heats,  the  thermometer  in  June 
and  July  standing  commonly  about  100°,  and  often  consider 
ably  higher.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  the  remarkable 
contrasts  which  a  Russian  summer  and  a  Russian  winter  ex 
hibit  ;  for  the  Sea  of  Azof,  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of 
this  region,  usually  freezes  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  is  seldom  open  again  before  the  beginning  of  April.  In 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the 
basin  of  the  Volga,  the  air  is  charged  with  a  superabundance 
of  moisture,  which  descends  in  mists,  and  frequent  falls  of 
rain  or  snow.  Towards  the  centre,  and  still  farther  E.,  the 
superabundance  of  moisture  disappears,  though  enough  still 
remains  to  keep  vegetation  in  full  vigour  even  at  the  hottest 
season.  Still  farther  S.  the  want  of  rain  is  often  felt,  and 
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long-continued  droughts  do  frequent  mischief.  In  general, 
however,  the  climates  of  all  the  regions  are  not  unfavourable 
to  health,  and  except  in  particular  districts,  where  the  insalu 
brity  can  easily  be  traced  to  local  causes,  disease  is  by  no 
means  prevalent,  and  human  life  often  attains  its  longest 
allotted  term. 

Geology. — Till  recently,  the  geological  formations  of  Russia 
had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  the  most  erroneous 
ideas  were  entertained  in  regard  to  them.  The  more  accu 
rate  information  now  possessed  is  mainly  clue  to  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  and  his  coadjutors.  Their  united  work  on  Russia, 
and  the  map  and  illustrative  sections  which  accompany  it, 
furnish  all  the  geological  information  that  can  be  required,  at 
least  for  general  purposes.  Taking  the  map  chiefly  for  our 
guide,  we  find  in  the  N.W.  a  vast  tract  of  gneiss  and  other 
crystalline  schists,  penetrated  by  granite,  extending  W.  from 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  N.  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  over 
the  whole  principality  of  the  latter  name,  the  W.  part  of  gov. 
Olonetz,  and  the  extensive  part  of  gov.  Archangel  which  is 
isolated  from  its  main  body  by  the  White  Sea.  The  only 
other  region  where  a  similar  development  occurs  is  in  the  S., 
where  a  large  granitic  steppe  stretches  in  a  S.E.  direction. 
It  commences  near  Ovrutch,  in  the  N.E.  of  gov.  Volhynia, 
covers  the  far  greater  part  of  gov.  Kiev,  as  much  of  gov. 
Podolsk  as  lies  N.  of  the  Bug,  the  N.  halfof  gov.  Kherson,  the 
W.  and  S.  of  Ekaterinoslav,  and  a  part  of  Taurida,  and  termi 
nates  just  before  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  from 
which  it  is  excluded  by  a  narrow  belt  of  tertiary  marls  and 
limestone.  In  the  E.,  however,  and  along  the  whole  crest  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  from  their  commencement  on  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  almost  continuously  southward  to 
their  last  ramifications,  granite  of  more  recent  origin  than 
that  already  mentioned  occurs,  in  connection  with  other  erup 
tive  rocks  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  sienite,  serpentine,  &c. 
These  rocks  are  overlain  on  both  sides  of  the  chain  by  me- 
tamorphic  schists,  forming  long  and  narrow  belts  nearly 
parallel  with  its  principal  axis.  Immediately  to  the  W. 
appears  a  similar  belt  of  Silurian  strata,  which  where  lowest 
in  the  series,  are  in  the  state  of  chloride  and  talcose  schists. 
The  only  other  locality  where  the  Silurian  system  receives  a 
marked  development  is  on  the  S.  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin 
land,  where  it  stretches  from  its  W.  extremity,  E.  along 
govs.  Esthonia  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  then  continued 
across  the  isthmus  between  the  E.  extremity  of  the  gulf  and 
Lake  Ladoga,  and  along  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  that  lake. 
In  immediate  contact  with  this  Silurian  formation  on  the  S., 
but  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale  of  development,  ap 
pears  the  Devonian  system,  or  old  red  sandstone,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  The  main  body  of  this  formation  com 
mences  near  the  S.E.  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  gradually 
widens  out  with  its  N.E.  and  S.E.  sides,  so  as  to  assume  the 
shape  of  a  wedge.  It  then  forms  a  wide  fork,  sending  one  of 
its  legs  N.E.  across  Lake  Onega,  and  along  Archangel  Bay 
to  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Mezen  Bay,  and  the  other  leg  S.E. 
to  the  N.W.  frontiers  of  Voronej.  It  thus  covers  continu 
ously  the  whole  of  govs.  Courland,  Livonia,  Vitebsk,  and 
Pskov,  and  parts  of  Wilna,  Minsk,  Mohilev,  and  Smolensk  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Petersburg  and  Novgorod  on  the  other ; 
while  its  N.E.  branch  traverses  Olonetz,  and  penetrates  into 
Archangel;  audits  S.E.  branch  stretches  over  considerable 
parts  of  Kaluga,  Orel,  and  Tula.  The  only  other  localities 
in  which  the  same  formation  occurs  is  as  a  belt  stretching 
S.S.E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Tcheskaia  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  in  a  longer  but  narrower  belt  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Ural  chain,  where  it  immediately  overlies  the 
Silurian  formation  already  mentioned.  The  formation  next 
in  order  is  the  carboniferous.  The  main  body  of  it  lies 
within  the  above  fork  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  in  im 
mediate  contact  with  it,  and  then  keeping  parallel  with  the 
N.E.  branch  of  the  fork,  is  continued  in  the  same  direction  to 
its  termination  in  Mezen  Bay.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  gov. 
Tver,  the  cap  of  which  is  situated  near  its  centre  ;  and  large 
parts  of  Smolensk,  Kaluga,  Tula,  and  Riazan  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  Novgorod  and  Olonetz  on  the  other.  The  gov.  of 
Moscow  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  and  that  of  Vladi 
mir  on  its  E.  side.  It  is  evidently  continued  beneath  these 
governments,  and  covers  part  of  their  surface,  the  other  and 
far  greater  part  being  covered  by  oolite  or  Jura  limestone. 
The  carboniferous  system  occurs  in  other  two  distant  and 
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isolated  localities ;  the  one  in  the  S.,  a  little  N.  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  where  it  occupies  the  E.  part  of  gov.  Ekaterinoslav, 
and  the  W.  extremity  of  that  of  Don  Cossacks,  and  where, 
too,  the  coal  forming  the  characteristic  mineral  of  the  system 
is  partially  worked  by  pits  ;  the  other  locality  is  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Ural  chain,  where,  in  the  ascending  series,  it  suc 
ceeds  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  systems,  and  has  a  larger 
development  than  either  of  them.  This  development  of  the 
carboniferous  system  on  the  side  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  the 
still  larger  development  above  described  as  existing  in  govs. 
Smolensk,  Kaluga,  &c.,  form  the  opposite  boundaries  of  a 
system  which  in  European  Russia  is  magnificently  developed; 
and  to  which,  from  the  large  space  which  it  covers  in  Perm 
and  the  contiguous  govs.,  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  proposed  to 
give  the  name  of  the  Permian  system.  Its  rocks  belong  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  coal  measures,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
magnesian  limestone,  and  new  red  sandstone.  The  latter 
name  is  still  often  applied  to  the  whole  system.  In  Russia 
the  main  body  of  it,  though  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  may 
be  considered  as  an  immense  triangle,  the  three  angles  of  which 
have  their  respective  vertices  at  Ustiujna,  gov.  Novgorod ; 
Mezen,  near  the  bay  of  same  name,  gov.  Archangel ;  and 
Orsk,  on  the  Ural,  in  gov.  Orenburg.  Vast  as  this  space 
appears,  it  must  still  be  increased  by  supposing  that  the  line 
which  joins  Mezen  and  Orsk,  and  forms  the  longest  side  of 
the  triangle,  is  not  made  perfectly  straight,  but  curves  east 
ward,  so  as  to  include  the  districts  around  the  towns  of  Tcher- 
din,  Solikansk,  Perm,  and  Ufa.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  Permian  system,  as  traced  by  these  limits, 
must  extend  over  the  whole  of  govs.  Kostroma,  Viatka,  and 
Kasan,  and  large  parts  of  Archangel,  Vologda,  Jaroslav, 
Nijnei  -  Novgorod,  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and  Perm.  Its 
continuity  over  the  whole  of  this  space  is  undoubted,  but  in 
the  N.  of  govs.  Kostroma  and  Viatka,  and  more  especially  in 
the  part  of  Vologda  between  the  towns  of  Nikolsk  and  Ust- 
Sisolsk  it  disappears  for  a  time  beneath  strata  belonging  to 
the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  system.  This  system  is  developed 
partially  in  several  other  localities,  and  very  largely  in  the 
N.E.  of  gov.  Archangel.  Immediately  above  it  in  the  geo 
logical  series  is  the  cretaceous  system,  of  which  the  principal 
localities  are  Czernigov,  Orel,  Koursk,  Kharkov,  and  Voro 
nej,  near  the  centre ;  Volhynia  and  a  small  part  of  Poland  in 
the  W.  ;  and  a  long  tract  along  the  N.  base  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  rocks  next  in  succession  belong  to  the  tertiary  formation, 
which  in  both  its  eocene  and  meiocene  periods  is  very  largely 
developed.  Strata  of  the  eocene  period,  commencing  in  the 
E.  in  gov.  Simbirsk,  stretch  W.  over  the  greater  part  of 
govs.  Penza  and  Tambov,  then,  after  a  considerable  interrup 
tion,  reappear  on  the  frontiers  of  Koursk  and  Kharkov,  cover 
the  far  greater  part  of  govs.  Czernigov  and  Poltawa,  and  are 
thence  continued  without  interruption  into  govs.  Mohilev, 
Minsk,  Grodno,  and  finally  into  Poland.  The  meiocene 
period  has  its  chief  developments  in  Volhynia,  Podolsk,  and 
Bessarabia.  Beds  of  still  more  recent  formation  may  be 
traced  in  the  limestones,  marls,  and  clays  on  the  N.W.  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
the  Crimea,  on  the  E.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  on 
the  low  flats  along  the  W.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
the  low  sandy  steppes  of  Astrakhan.  Mere  alluvial  deposits, 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  are  to  be  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers,  and  are  particularly 
discernible  in  the  great  estuary  of  the  Petchora.  As  a  curi 
ous  and  interesting  fact  connected  with  geology,  may  be  men 
tioned  the  vast  numbers  of  erratic  blocks  and  similar  drift 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  N.  Russia,  and  evidently 
transported  into  it  from  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Sweden. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — Russia  possesses  a  vast  num 
ber  of  phanerogamous  plants,  but  as  the  examination  which 
botanists  have  made  is  acknowledged  to  be  very  imperfect,  it 
is  probable  that  many  yet  remain  to  be  discovered.  A  con 
siderable  proportion  of  the  surface  still  continues  almost  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  and,  where  it  is  well  wooded,  there  is  room 
to  question  whether  any  other  mode  of  occupation  could  be 
made  to  proveequallyproductive.  Forests,  ho  \vever,  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  more  northern  governments,  particularly  Arch 
angel,  Vologda,  and  Perm.  In  many  of  the  central  and  southern 
governments  a  deficiency  of  timber  is  seriously  felt,  and  many 
extraordinary  expedients  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel.  The  governments  most  imperfectly 
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provided  with  wood  are  Esthoiiin,  Bessarabia,  Klierson,  Ekat- 
erinoslav,  and  Astrakhan.  The  prevailing  trees  of  the 
northern  forests  are  fir,  larch,  alder,  and  birch.  The  oak  is 
seldom  found  beyond  lat-  61°,  few  fruit-trees  are  found  be 
yond  lat.  oti0,  and  their  regular  culture  cannot  be  profitably 
carried  on  beyond  lat.  53°  N.  There  apples,  pears,  and  plums 
become  tolerably  abundant ;  and  still  farther  south,  peaches, 
apricots,  quinces,  almonds,  and  pomegranates  become  com 
mon  fruits.  The  vine  and  mulberry,  also,  are  extensively 
cultivated,  and  considerable  quantities  both  of  wine  and  silk 
are  obtained.  In  the  Crimea,  extensive  vineyards  have  been 
formed  with  plants  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  several 
of  the  wines  have  already  acquired  a  high  name.  Other 
governments  have  imitated  the  example,  and  the  export  of 
wine  promises  to  become  an  object  of  great  national  import 
ance.  Among  the  principal  districts  in  which  the  culture  of 
the  vine  is  regarded  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  may 
be  mentioned  Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Kiev,  Astrakhan,  and 
the  Don  Cossacks.  The  last  makes  large  quantities  of  a  wine 
resembling  champagne,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  in  St.  Peters 
burg,  Moscow,  and  many  of  the  larger  towns.  But  it  is  to 
agriculture  properly  so  called,  that  Russia  must  long  con 
tinue  to  look  for  the  richest  source  of  national  prosperity. 
After  deducting  all  the  regions  where  the  rigours  of  the  cli 
mate,  without  making  the  growth  and  ripening  of  grain 
absolutely  impossible,  are  incompatible  with  its  culture  as  a 
regular  branch  of  industry,  vast  tracts  of  land  remain,  where 
the  soil  is  almost  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  all  the  cereals 
are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  not  only  to  meet  the  home 
consumption,  but  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export.  The  most 
important  crops  raised  for  food  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
buck-wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes ;  and  for  other  purposes, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  tobacco,  and  beet-root  for  sugar.  The 
principal  wheat -districts  are  parts  of  Poland,  particularly 
govs.  Warsaw,  Eadom,  and  Lublin ;  the  fertile,  alluvial 
tracts  along  the  banks  of  northern  rivers ;  and  govs.  Vol- 
hynia,  Podolsk,  Kiev,  and  Poltawa.  Rye,  from  its  natural 
adaptation  to  the  soil,  and  its  almost  universal  use  as  an 
article  of  food,  is  cultivated  in  every  quarter  up  to  lat.  65°. 
Barley  ripens  in  lat.  G7°,  but  is  in  far  less  general  repute  than 
rye.  Oats  are  extensively  grown  in  several  govs.,  and  more 
especially  in  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  of  Archangel,  where  the  j 
peasants,  after  satisfying  their  own  wants,  grind  the  surplus  j 
into  meal,  and  export  it  in  considerable  quantities  to  the  coast  ; 
of  Norway.  Maize  forms  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
Bessarabia,  where  a  return  of  sixty-fold  is  said  not  to  be  un 
common.  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  in  Saratov,  in  Poland, 
and  in  the  districts  which  border  the  Baltic ;  in  the  last 
partly  for  food,  but  much  more  for  tbe  supply  of  numerous 
distilleries,  which  are  employed  in  converting  them  into 
brandy.  Both  hemp  and  flax  are  staple  products.  The  for 
mer  is  grown  to  an  immense  extent  in  all  the  govs.  which 
border  on  the  Ural  chain,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  upper 
course  of  the  Volga,  particularly  in  govs.  Tver,  Jaroslav, 
and  Kostroma.  Flax  is  also  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in 
the  same  districts,  but  more  especially  in  govs.  Olonetz,  Vo 
logda,  Livonia,  and  the  S.  parts  of  Finland.  Both  their  fibre 
and  their  seed  form  most  important  articles  of  export  from 
the  ports  of  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Archangel.  Kitchen- 
gardens,  in  many  parts,  attract  considerable  attention,  and 
cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions,  are  occasionally  culti 
vated  on  an  extensive  scale  ;  in  some  of  the  districts  border 
ing  on  the  southern  steppes,  the  water-melon  thrives  amaz 
ingly,  attaining  immense  size  with  little  culture,  and,  while 
in  season,  forms  a  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
Astrakhan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  liquorice  grows  with 
a  luxuriance  unknown  elsewhere,  and  furnishes  juice  suffi 
cient  to  form  an  important  article  of  export.  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  though 
Russia  is  decidedly  an  agricultural  country,  its  progress  in 
the  science  of  agriculture  has  hkherto  been  slow,  and  the 
amount  of  produce  obtained  is  much  more  owing  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  than  to  any  ability  displayed  in  extracting 
it.  There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  so  much 
corn  is  obtained  at  so  small  an  expense  of  skill  and  labour. 
In  Livonia,  however,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  generally,  and 
in  some  of  the  more  celebrated  wheat-districts  of  the  Ukraine, 
an  improved  husbandry  has  been  introduced,  and  government, 
by  the  appointment  of  agricultural  chairs*  in  the  universities, 


and  the  formation  of  model  farms,  is  laudably  endeavouring 
to  extend  it  to  other  quarters. 

Zoology.— Animals,  both  domestic  and  wild,  are  extremely 
numerous  in  Hussia.  Among  the  former  are  liorses  of  vari 
ous  breeds,  of  which  those  in  the  N.  are  generally  small  but 
hardy;  those  of  the  central  and  S.  provinces  large  and  well 
adapted  for  draught ;  and  those  of  the  Cossacks  remarkable  for 
their  spirit  and  endurance  of  fatigue,  and  their  admirable 
adaptation  for  light  cavalry.  In  several  of  the  steppes  horses 
still  run  wild.  Cattle  are  much  used,  particularly  in  the  S., 
for  agricultural  operations,  and  exist  in  such  numbers  that 
tallow  and  hides  form  very  important  articles  of  export.  The 
best  breeds  are  those  of  the  Ukraine,  Archangel,  Beseanbia, 
and  Grodno.  In  Livonia  a  great  number  of  excellent  cows 
are  kept  for  the  dairy,  and  much  good  cheese  is  made.  The 
sheep  are  chiefly  of  three  breeds — the  original  Russian,  which 
is  found  in  vast  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
though  generally  inferior,  and  producing  a  very  indifferent 
wool,  has  been  of  late  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with 
the  merino  and  Saxon ;  the  Kirghiz  breed,  remarkable  for 
large  size,  a  darkish-red  colour,  long  but  coarse  wool,  and  more 
especially  for  their  ponderous  tails,  from  which  from  30  Ibs. 
to  40  Ibs.  of  tallow  are  obtained,  and  existing  in  vast  num 
bers  on  the  steppes  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Circassian  breed, 
not  confined  to  the  Caucasian  provinces,  but  widely  diffused 
in  the  Crimea,  and  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
of  the  Don.  The  improved  breeds  of  sheep  are  found  espe 
cially  in  the  Baltic  govs.  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Courland, 
but  are  rapidly  spreading  into  other  quarters.  Goats  are 
numerous  in  the  S.,  where  they  are  valued  chiefly  for  their 
skins,  which  are  used  in  making  morocco  leather.  In  Podolsk 
and  Ekaterinoslav  some  Angora  goats  are  kept  for  theirfleeces, 
which  are  remarkably  fine,  and  manufactured  into  shawls. 
In  the  N.  regions,  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  large  herds 
of  reindeer  are  kept ;  and  in  the  S.,  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
among  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  camel  is  often  seen.  Among  wild  animals  may 
be  mentioned  the  bear,  the  wolf,  wild  hog,  and  various 
animals  which  are  hunted  for  their  furs.  Wild  fowl  abound, 
particularly  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  among  other  may  be 
mentioned  the  pelican,  which  frequents  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Both  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  rivers  a  great  number  of 
productive  fisheries  are  carried  on.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean 
whales  are  occasionally  seen,  and  vast  numbers  of  seals  are 
taken.  The  rivers  of  the  Caspian,  particularly  the  Ural  and 
Volga,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  are  celebrated  for  their  sturgeon. 
In  the  same  quarters  are  also  important  salmon-fisheries. 

Minerals. — These  are  both  numerous  and  very  valuable. 
Gold  is  obtained  in  large  quantities,  both  by  mining  and 
washing,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  streams 
which  descend  from  them.  All  of  these,  however,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  are  found  on  the  E.  side  of  the  chain ;  and, 
therefore,  belong  more  properly  to  Asiatic  than  to  European 
Russia.  Copper  is  found  both  in  the  Valdai  and  the  Ural 
Mountains.  To  the  W.  of  the  latter,  in  all  the  low  country  of 
Perm,  are  vast  cupriferous  deposits,  from  which  large  quan 
tities  of  metal  are  annually  obtained,  under  the  most  favour 
able  circumstances,  the  workings  themselves  being  not  only 
comparatively  easy,  but  all  the  materials  necessary  for  smelt 
ing,  and  more  especially  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel,  existing  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Govs.  Olonetz,  Viatka,  Hasan, 
Vologda,  and  Orenburg  have  also  their  copper-mines.  Jron, 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  Russian  metals,  and  the 
most  extensively  and  profitably  worked,  is  found  not  only 
among  the  mountains,  but  in  the  lowest  marshy  grounds, 
where  extensive  beds  of  bog  iron-ore  have  been  formed.  The 
principal  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  is  in  gov.  Perm,  but 
important  workings  are  carried  on,  and  great  numbers  of  blast 
furnaces  have  been  erected,  in  many  other  quarters.  Lead  is 
more  sparingly  diffused,  and  is  worked  chiefly  in  the  Urai 
chain,  and  some  parts  of  Poland,  particularly  the  vicinity  of 
Cracow  and  Sandomir.  It  sometimes  contains  such  a  per 
centage  of  silver  as  to  make  it  worth  extracting.  Platina  has 
long  been  worked  in  the  Ural  chain,  in  the  most  productive 
mines  of  that  metal  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  world. 
Salt  is  found  in  such  abundance,  both  in  brine-pits  and  mines, 
that  it  may  be  considered  altogether  inexhaustible.  In  almost 
every  part  of  the  vast  extent  of  surface  already  described  as 
belonging  geologically  to  the  Permian  system,  it  may  easily 
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lie  found,  and  in  numerous  localities  is  extensively  anil  pro-  | 
iitably  worked.  Saltpetre  is  found  chiefly  in  gov.  Astrakhan. 
From  the  vast  extent  of  country  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  system,  it  may  be  reasonably  | 
concluded  that  many  extensive  coal-fields  must  exist.  It  | 
would  seem,  however,  that  Russia,  in  this  respect,  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Ireland,  where  the  large  develop 
ments  of  the  carboniferous  system  are  chiefly  confined  to  its 
lower  strata,  and  is  much  more  remarkable  for  its  immense  j 
masses  of  mountain- limestone  than  its  productive  seams  of 
coal.  The  upper  portion  of  the  system,  which  alone  contains 
the  coal-measures  for  which  W.  Europe,  and  more  especially 
Great  Britain,  is  distinguished,  has  no  decided  representative 
in  Russia.  The  chief  fields  of  coal  yet  ascertained  to  exist  are  ! 
among  the  Valdai  Hills,  where  the  coal  is  generally  so  tliin  | 
and  poor  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  ;  in  gov.  Moscow,  where 
seams  from  3  ft.  to  6  ft.  thick  are  seen  cropping  out  in  many 
ravines,  and  might,  it  is  supposed,  be  profitably  extracted, 
though  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  acknowledged  to  be  very 
inferior;  and  in  an  extensive  tract  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don,  and  chiefly  in  that  part  of  it  watered  by  the  Donetz. 
This  last  coal-district  is  said  by  Murchison  to  be  by  far  the 
richest  in  the  Russian  empire,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  not 
less  than  1 1 ,000  sq.  m.  It  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored, 
but  does  not  seem  entitled  to  raise  very  high  expectations.  It 
is  worked  in  several  localities,  and  more  especially  at  Alex- 
androvsk,  in  a  seam  about  7  ft.  thick,  composed  of  a  soft 
bituminous  coal,  containing  a  great  deal  of  sulphur,  both  in 
lumps  of  pyrites,  and  in  the  much  more  injurious  form  of 
frequent  thin  filaments  wrought,  as  it  were,  into  its  very  tex 
ture.  In  some  other  localities,  the  quality  of  the  coal  seemed 
to  improve ;  but  except  in  those  govs.  where  wood  is  scarce, 
and  a  very  inferior  fuel  might  create  an  extensive  demand,  it 
is  evident  that  the  known  coal-fields  of  Russia  cannot  be 
turned  to  much  account.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  besides  [ 
the  known  coal-fields,  others  of  greater  value,  though  from 
their  greater  depth  requiring  more  expensive  fittings,  exist  in 
other  quarters,  and  more  especially  in  those  govs.  where  the 
Permian  system  is  most  largely  developed.  The  magnesian 
limestone,  which  contains  the  chief  component  of  the  system, 
is  sunk  through  to  reach  some  of  the  most  valuable  seams  in 
England,  and  analogy  strongly  favours  the  conclusion  that  an 
exception  to  this  rule  will  not  be  found  in  Russia.  In  Perm 
itself,  where  this  coal,  if  it  exist,  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
greatest  abundance,  it  is  at  present  little  wanted.  For  the 
smelting  of  metals,  the  boundless  forests  furnish  a  more  valu 
able  material ;  and  ages  must  -elapse  before  these  can  be  so 
much  thinned  as  to  make  either  the  search  for  coal  or  the 
working  of  it  objects  of  much  importance.  The  only  other 
mineral  products  deserving  of  notice  are  quarries  of  granite 
and  marble,  both  of  which,  of  excellent  quality,  are  found 
near  the  shores  and  to  the  N.E.  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — In  a  country  where  so  much 
land  remains  to  be  taken  into  cultivation,  and  population  is  very 
much  scattered,  manufactures  cannot  be  expected  to  be  carried 
on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  except  in  a  few  leading  towns. 
Considering  the  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  progress  of 
Russia  in  manufactures  is  much  greater  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  and  certainly  much  greater  than  it  could  have 
been,  had  not  a  succession  of  monarchs,  commencing  with 
Peter  the  Great,  done  the  utmost  to  promote  it,  both  by  the 
establishment  of  large  model  manufactories  and  various  other 
modes  of  encouragement.  The  branches  in  which  most  pro 
gress  lias  been  made  are  leather,  both  ordinary  and  morocco, 
the  latter  particularly  at  Astrakhan,  Torjok  in  gov.  Tver, 
Kasan,  and  Taurida,  in  all  of  which  the  article  produced  is 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  cotton  twist  and 
cotton  goods  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  in  govs.  Vladi 
mir,  Kostroma,  and  Astrakhan  ;  woollen  and  linen  goods  in 
many  parts  of  Poland,  govs.  Kiev,  Ekaterinoslav,  Moscow, 
Kaluga,  and  most  of  the  provincial  towns  ;  silks,  particularly 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow ;  sailcloth,  at  these  two  capi 
tals,  and  also  in  govs.  Archangel,  Riazan,  and  Novgorod ; 
line  Cashmere  shawls,  in  govs.  Penza  and  Ekaterinoslav  ;  fine 
carpets,  at  Kamenskoi,  Smolensk,  and  Koursk ;  cordage,  at 
Archangel,  and  in  gov.  Orel;  metals,  more  especially  iron 
and  copper,  in  gov.  Perm,  and  many  other  localities  ;  fire 
arms,  and  sword  and  other  cutlery,  in  gov.  Tula ;  plate-glass 
and  crystal,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Tula,  and  Tver  ;  tapestry,  at 


Issa  and  St.  Petersburg ;  paper,  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg, 
Jaroslav,  Kaluga,  and  in  Livonia ;  carriages,  jewellery,  and 
porcelain,  also  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  ;  hosiery,  at 
Sarepta,  and  various  other  places  ;  and  oil,  wax,  candles,  soap, 
glue,  tobacco,  window-glass,  glass  bottles,  &c.,  in  almost  every 
important  town.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  manu 
factures  is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed, 
which,  in  1831,  amounted  to  9,221,804  Ibs.;  in  1842,  to 
18,477,144  Ibs.;  and,  in  1848,  had  risen  to  44,331,660  Ibs. 
In  1842,  Russia  imported  21,760,380  Ibs.  cotton  twist  from 
Britain;  but,  in  1850,  the  quantity  had  fallen  off  to 
4,370,576  Ibs.  Trade  also  is  very  extensive.  It  is  true, 
that  considering  the  vast  extent  of  country,  the  seaports  are 
very  few,  being  almost  confined  to  Archangel,  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  ;  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga,  in  the  Baltic  ;  Odessa,  and 
a  few  others  of  less  importance,  in  the  Black  Sea ;  Taganrog, 
in  the  Sea  of  Azof ;  and  Astrakhan,  Baku,  and  Kizliar,  in  the 
Caspian.  The  great  distances  at  which  the  seas  containing 
these  ports  are  situated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  interior 
of  the  country,  must  have  confined  the  foreign  trade  within 
very  narrow  limits,  had  not  a  remarkable  number  of  internal 
feeders  been  provided,  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by  art — 
by  nature,  in  the  magnificent  streams  which  wind  across  the 
country  in  all  directions,  and  owing  to  the  general  flatness  of 
the  surface,  are  eminently  adapted  for  navigation — and  by  art, 
in  the  great  system  of  canals  by  which  the  different  basins  to 
which  these  rivers  belong,  have  been  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  navigation  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Caspian;  together  with  a  net-work  of  branch  canals,  by  which 
all  the  great  towns  of  the  interior  have  ready  access  to  their 
outports  and  to  each  other.  The  valuable  communications 
thus  provided  are  about  to  receive  a  vast  accession  from  the 
railway  system,  for  which  the  configuration  of  the  country 
affords  unwonted  facilities.  One  important  trunk  line,  con 
necting  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow,  has  already  been 
completed ;  and  the  German  lines  connect  eastward  with 
Warsaw.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  respecting  the 
trade  of  Russia,  that  the  principal  exports  are  tallow,  corn 
and  flour,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  hemp-seed,  timber,  potash, 
bristles,  hogs'-lard,  pitch-tar,  hides,  furs,  leather,  sailcloth, 
cordage,  iron,  copper,  &c. ;  the  principal  imports,  colonial 
produce,  cotton,  cotton  twist,  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
raw  and  spun  silk,  dye-stuffs,  lead,  tin,  and  quicksilver,  oils, 
•wines,  &c. ;  that  the  outer  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  and  partially,  but  to  a  far  less  extent,  with 
Sweden,  Holland,  Italy,  Austria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia  ;  that  the  inland  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Persia  and  China,  from  the  latter  of  which  she  imports, 
through  the  frontier  mart  of  Kiachta,  4,700,000  Ibs.  tea 
annually  ;  also  silks,  nankeens,  porcelain,  &c. ;  and  exports  in 
return,  furs,  leather,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  cattle,  and  rein 
deer-horns,  to  the  value  of  £700,000 ;  and  that  an  inland  trade, 
strictly  so  called,  and  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
any  other,  has  its  most  important  entrepots  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Morshansk,  Kaluga,  Tula,  Koursk,  Nijnei-Novgorod, 
Kasan,  Perm,  Orenburg,  and  Astrakhan. 

The  following  tables  furnish  a  means  of  estimating  the 
extent  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia,  and  of  the  movement  of 
shipping  in  her  commercial  ports.  The  great  excess,  both  in 
exports  and  shipping,  in  1847,  is  accounted  for  by  the  quan 
tity  of  grain  supplied  to  W.  Europe  in  consequence  of  the 
potato-rot : — 

TOTAL  VALUE  of  the  IMPORTS  and  EXPORTS  of  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE 
from  and  to  FOKKION  COUNTRIES,  POLAND,  and  FINLAND, /rom  184-3 
to  1851,  ami  the  TOTAL  AMOUNT  o/Goi,u  and  SILVER  BULLION  and 
SPECIE  IMPORTED  into  and  KXPOHTKD//TOJ  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  i« 
the  years  18-14  and  1840  to  1848  :- 


Yeavs. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1812  

13,393,953 

13,615,019 

1843  

12,793,584 

14,053,967 

1814  

12,425,992 

14,832,014 

1  609,563 

750J98 

1845  

13,167.217 

1  4,656,496 

1846  

13,774,333 

16,263,173 

1,7  76',083 

2,068^145 

1817  

14,120,557 

23,534,7*55 

3,538,273 

2,056,418 

1848  
1819  

14,373.227 
1  4,605,973 

13,986,667 
13,1160,408 

959,202 

2,032,719 

1850  

15,420,789 

15,221,663 

1851  

15,595,956 

1  1,068,386 
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TOTAL  NUMBKR  mid  TONNAGE  ofVr.ssr.L9  ENTERED  and  CLEARED  at 
th$  NORTHERN  and  SOUTHERN  PORTS  of  the  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE  in 
1842-1848:— 


Year*. 

ENT.RED. 

CI.RAHFD. 

Vessel*. 

Tons, 

Vessels. 

I'M,-. 

1847  

4927 

893,866 

4,784 

8i>6  054 

1843  

4,971 

943,866 

4.939 

918  41)0 

1844  

5,8*3 

1,107,781 

5,741 

1,090,004 

1845  

5,926 

1,135,404 

5,940 

1,145.822 

1816  
1847  

7,125 
11,366 

V<08,472 
1,936,068' 

7,213 
11.424 

1,315,728 
l,998,f,68 

1848  

6.401 

'  1.S23.0SO 

6,197 

1,177,994 

The  exports  of  Russia  exceeded  her  imports  up  till  about 
the  year  1834,  since  which  time  the  imports  have  been  con 
siderably  in  excess,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
showing  the  progress  of  Russian  commerce  since  the  middle 
of  last  century  : — 


Yemn. 

Import,. 

Exports. 

v 

Years 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1760  
1768  
1775  
1796  
1807  
1815:....'.... 

£609,720 
1,028,512 
997,520 
1,900,000 
2,060,902 
4,228,512 

£746,000 
1,131,032 
1.287.840 
2,100,000 
2,520,000 
6,803,535 

1822  
1831  
1834  
1845  
1849  
1851  

2(5,320,747 
9,348,349 
9,391,554 
12,774,293 
14,605,973 
15,595,956 

£7,655,230 
10,295,034 
9,038,753 
11,414,669 
13,060,408 
14,668,386 

Great  Britain  exports  to  Russia  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
cotton  twist,  woollen  yarn,  salt,  colonial  produce,  hardware, 
&c.,  to  the  annual  value  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 

DECLARED  VAI.UK  of  the  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  of  BRITISH  and  IRISH 
PRODUCE  and  MANUFACTURE  EXPORTED  from  the  UNITKO  KINGDOM 
to  RUSSIA,  in  KACII  YKAR,/row  1831  to  1850. 


Year.. 

Value. 

Years. 

Value. 

1831  

£1,191,565 

isn  

£1,607,175 

1832  

1,587,250 

1842  

1,885953 

18SS  

1,531,002 

1843  

1  895519 

1834  

1,382,300 

1844  

2,128,926 

1835  

1,752,775 

1845  

2,153,491 

1836  

1,740,488 

1846  

1,725,148 

1837  
183*  

2.0IG  592 
1,663,243 

1847  
1848  

1,844,543 
1,925,226 

1839  

1,776426 

1849  

1,566,175 

1840  

1,602,742 

1850  

1,454,771 

Great  Britain  imports  from  Russia  grain,  tallow,  hemp,  flax, 
linseed,  bristles,  wool,  linen  fabrics,  &c.  In  1840,  1847,  and 
1848,  the  value  was  as  follows  :— 


IMPORTS  to  GREAT  BRITAIN  from  RUSSIA 


1840 

1847, 


£5,351309 
7,363,68! 
1848,     ..................  6,324,343 

In  the  above  imports  to  Great  Britain  in  1848,  the  grain  figures 
for  £1,169,851,  the  tallow  for  £1,743,818,  the  hemp  for 
£607,254,  and  the  flax  for  £958,812. 

Weights  and  Measures.  —  Accounts  arc  kept  in  roubles  and 
kopeks  or  copecks,  each  of  the  former  containing  100  of  the 
latter.  The  rouble  is  of  two  kinds  :  —  the  paper  rouble,  used 
in  accounts,  and  equal  to  a  French  franc,  or  Wd.  sterling;  and 
the  silver  rouble  =  3*.  2f  d.  The  principal  coins  are,  in  gold, 
the  imperial  =  10  roubles,  and  the  demi-imperial,  in  platina, 
a  piece  of  6,  and  another  of  3  roubles'  value,  struck  in  1827 
and  1830,  but  now  seldom  seen;  in  silver,  the  rouble,  half- 
rouble  or  polten,  and  the  quarter-rouble  or  polpolten  ;  and,  in 
copper,  the  ukas  =  10  kopeks,  the  piatuk  =  5  kopeks,  and 
the  kopek  itself.  The  standard  measure  of  length  is  the  foot 
of  12  inches,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  British  imperial  foot. 
The  arschin,  or  ell,  contains  28  inches.  The  ssashc,  or  fathom, 
is  =  7  ft.  imperial.  For  measuring  distances  the  verst  is 
used,  and  is  =  3500  ft.  imperial,  or  very  nearly  §  of  a  mile 
imperial.  The  principal  land-measure  is  the  deciatine  =  1600 
sq.  arschins,  or  nearly  2-7  acres  imperial.  It  is  subdivided 
into  2400  sq.  sagenes,  each  =  3  sq.  arschins.  The  pound  is 
=  0-902  Ib.  avoirdupois  ;  the  pood  is  =  40  Ibs.  Russian  =  36 
Ibs.  avoirdupois.  The  tchetwert  or  chetwert,  the  principal 
measure  for  corn,  is  =  5-77  bushels  imperial.  Wine  is  mea 
sured  by  the  oxhuft  =  58  J  wine-gallons,  and  the  anker  = 
9J  gallons. 

Government,  Laws,  Finance.  —  At  thehead  of  the  nation  is  the 
emperor  or  czar,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Samoderjetz  or  Auto 
crat,  indicating  that  he  is  absolutely  supreme,  indebted  to 


none  for  his  power,  and  accountable  to  none  in  the  exercise  of 
it.  All  such  forms  of  despotism,  however,  are  controlled,  to 
some  extent,  by  custom  and  public  opinion  ;  though,  in  every 
individual  reign,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  determine  that  of  the  administration. 
Hence,  under  such  a  monarch  as  Paul  I.,  the  most  extravagant 
decrees,  the  dictates  of  a  mind  bordering  on  insanity,  had  all 
the  force  of  law,  and  exposed  every  subject,  who  ventured  to 
disregard  them,  to  the  penalties  of  rebellion;  while,  on  the  con 
trary,  under  the  late  Alexander,  the  whole  administration  as 
sumed  almost  a  constitutional  form,  and  the  emperor  himself 
publicly  disclaimed  despotism,  by  declaring  that  he  was  bound 
to  rule  according  to  law,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  issuing 
any  decree  not  in  accordance  with  it,  the  Senate  was  entitled  to 
remonstrate.  In  administering  the  government,  the  principal 
authority  is  the  Imperial  Council,  for  the  most  part  presided 
over  by  the  emperor  in  person,  or  a  delegate  of  his  sole  ap 
pointment.  It  has  no  limit  as  to  its  numbers,  but  is  divided 
into  four  departments — legislative,  military,  civil  and  eccle 
siastical,  and  financial.  All  matters  coming  under  delibera 
tion  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  either  by  the  de 
partments  separately,  or  by  the  whole  acting  as  one  body. 
To  each  department  a  secretary  of  state  is  attached.  The 
body  next  in  importance  to  the  Council  is  the  Senate,  which 
is  also  presided  over  by  the  emperor  in  person.  It  is  the 
supreme  judicial  tribunal,  and  issues  decrees  which  have  the 
force  of  law,  unless  the  emperor  interpose  to  prevent  their 
execution.  It  is  divided  into  eight  departments,  each  of  which 
is  an  appeal  court  of  last  resort  for  certain  provinces  and 
governments.  The  decision  of  each  department  must  be  sup 
ported  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present ; 
and,  when  this  majority  cannot  be  obtained,  a  general  meeting 
of  all  the  departments  is  called  to  decide.  The  procedure  is 
not  public,  and  the  whole  pleadings  are  in  writing,  each  case 
being  decided  on  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  secretary,  and 
certified  by  the  party  as  correct.  The  third  great  body  in 
the  administration  of  government  is  the  Synod,  or  supreme 
ecclesiastical  court.  The  executive  power  is  intrusted  to 
what  is  called  the  College  or  Committee  of  Ministers,  who  are 
1 1  in  number,  and  distributed,  as  usual  in  other  governments, 
into  different  offices,  for  home  and  foreign  affairs,  war,  finance, 
&c.  The  civil  affairs'  of  each  government  are  presided  over  by 
a  civil  governor ;  the  military  affairs  of  two  or  more  govern 
ments  grouped  together,  by  a  military  governor.  To  guide  and 
give  uniformity  to  decisions  in  legal  cases,  a  voluminous  code, 
called  the  Svod  Zakonow,  or  Corpus  Juris,  has  been  drawn 
up,  and  declared  to  contain  the  law  of  Russia,  in  so  far  as  not 
modified  by  the  laws  and  privileges  of  particular  provinces. 
It  contains  an  abstract  of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  issued 
by  the  different  emperors  from  1 649  downwards,  and  forms 
15  large  vols.  The  laws  and  ordinances  in  full,  but  reaching 
only  to  1832,  are  contained  in  56  vols. ;  of  this  immense  col 
lection,  8  vols.  belong  to  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  The  revenue — derived  chiefly  from  a 
capitation-tax  on  all  male  boors,  whether  belonging  to  the 
crown  or  individuals;  customs,  excise,  crown  property,  in 
cluding  woods,  mines,  &c. ;  monopolies,  and  a  tax  on  the  de 
clared  capital  of  merchants— is  estimated  to  amount  to  the  sum 
of  £1 6,000,000  sterling.  The  public  debt,  in  1853,  amounted 
to  £63,537,459. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  776  battalions  of 
infantry,  583  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  290  batteries  of  ar 
tillery,  of  above  2000  guns,  mustering  in  all  a  nominal 
effective  force  of  about  800,000  men ;  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  this  estimate  is  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  complement  is  in  every  case  complete,  the  actual 
force  falls  considerably  short  of  this,  and  does  not  exceed 
600,000.  It  is  raised  almost  entirely  by  conscription  from 
the  classes  of  peasants  and  artisans,  every  male  of  proper 
age  being  held  liable  to  service.  The  levies  during  peace 
seldom  exceed  the  proportion  of  1  in  500  males ;  but  during 
war  this  proportion  has  been  doubled,  and  even  trebled.  The 
exemptions  from  service  are  very  numerous,  including  nobles, 
clergy,  magistrates,  students,  and  merchants  belonging  to  dif 
ferent  guilds;  but  the  privileges  attached  to  service  are  so 
numerous  that,  notwithstanding  the  notorious  severity  of  dis 
cipline,  many  voluntarily  seek  it  as  honourable,  and,  at  least 
prospectively,  profitable  employment.  In  the  case  of  serfs, 
in  particular,  as  it  confers  freedom,  it  can  only  be  looked  upon 
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as  a  valuable  boon.  Tbe  army  is  divided  into  regular  and 
irregular  troops.  A  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of.  the  finest 
regiments  of  the  former  is  afforded  by  the  accompanying 
group;  in  which  I  represents  a  grenadier  of  the  regiment  of 


RUSSIAN  REGULAR   TROOPS.— After  W.  Timm. 

the  guard  of  the  Emperor  Paul ;  2.  a  chasseur  of  the  guard  ;  3, 
a  fifer  of  the  guard  ;  4,  a  grenadier  of  the  horse-guard  ;  5,  a 
cuirassier ;  and  6,  a  hussar.  In  the  more  select  regiments, 
men  and  horses  are  classified  in  the  most  minute  manner  as 
to  resemblance.  In  one  cavalry  regiment  the  horses  are  all 
black,  in  another  all  bay,  &c.  The  men  are  arranged  accord 
ing  to  the  colour  of  their  hair  and  beard,  or  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  general  shape  of  their  features ;  so  that  in  one  regiment 
all  have  aquiline  noses,  and  black  eyes  and  beards,  and  in 
another  all  have  cock-noses,  blue  eyes,  and  red  beards.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  irregular  troops  is  shown  by  tho 
accompanying  group;  in  which  I  represents  a  Lesghian ;  2, 


RUSSIAN  IRRkGULAK  TROOl'S. — Afier  V.  Timm. 

a  Don  Ccssack  ;  3,  a  Circassian,  in  full  dress ;  4,  a  Tartar 
Cossack  of  the  Crimea ;  5,  a  Cossack  of  line  of  Caucasus  ;  and 
6,  a  Cossack  of  Orenburg.  The  Circassians  in  the  liussian 
service  belong  to  subdued  tribes,  inhabiting  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  The  navy  is  much  more 
formidable  than  might  be  expected,  when  the  disadvantages 
under  which  Russia  labours,  in  regard  to  maritime  affairs,  are 


considered.  The  Arctic  Ocean  is  the  only  open  sea  to  which 
she  has  uncontrolled  access.  In  the  Baltic,  her  vessels  must 
lie  half  the  year  frozen  up  in  dock,  and  cannot  reach  the  ocean 
without  passing  the  sound,  which  Sweden  and  Denmark  united 
could  shut  up,  or  a  hostile  fleet  outside  effectually  blockade. 
In  like  manner,  the  Straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardan 
elles,  in  possession  of  an  enemy,  completely  bar  the  outlet 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Caspian,  the  only  other  sea,  is 
merely  an  inland  lake,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  general 
ocean,  and  hence  necessarily  excluded  from  all  direct  com 
munication  with  it.  In  1853,  the  navy  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas  was  said  to  consist  of  60  ships  of  the  line,  of  70 
to  120  guns  each  ;  37  frigates,  of  40  to  60  guns;  70  corvettes, 
brigs,  and  brigantines;  and  40  steam- vessels ;  armed  with 
9000  guns,  manned  by  42,000  seamen,  and  carrying  200,000 
marines,  including  artillerymen.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  gun-boats,  galleys,  &c.,  in  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  hardiness, 
and  the  cool,  almost  stoical,  courage  of  the  sailors;  but  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  are  compelled  to  remain  idle 
in  their  frozen  ports,  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  and 
smoothness  of  the  waters  within  which  all  their  training  must 
be  conducted,  and  various  other  untoward  circumstances,  ne 
cessarily  make  them  deficient  in  that  dexterity  of  management 
which  contributes  so  much  to  success  in  naval  warfare,  and 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  experience  on  the  wide  ocean. 

People. — Politically  considered,  the  people  are  divided  into 
the  four  classes  of  clergy,  nobility,  merchants  and  burghers, 
and  peasants.  The  clergy  are  regular  or  secular.  The  re 
gular  clergy  belong  to  some  monastic  order,  and  are  bound  to 
some  particular  rule  of  life.  They  take  tho  lead  in  the  church, 
and  monopolize  all  its  higher  preferments.  The  secular  are 
the  proper  parish  clergy,  and  not  only  may  marry,  but  must 
be  married  before  they  can  hold  a  parochial  cure.  The 
nobility  are  so  either  by  birth,  or  by  personal  service  in  a 
civil  or  military  capacity.  To  furnish  accurate  means  of 
determining  what  persons  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  latter 
division,  all  the  offices  of  army,  navy,  and  state  have  been 
divided  into  14  grades.  Every  one  of  these  grades,  even  the 
lowest,  which  is  that  of  ensign  in  the  army,  or  a  college  re 
gistrar  in  the  civil  service,  is  a  noble  ;  but,  so  long  as  he  rises 
no  higher  than  the  seventh  grade,  he  is  a  noble  only  for  life, 
and  cannot  transmit  his  nobility  to  descendants,  but  the  mo 
ment  he  attains  the  eighth  grade,  that  of  major  in  the  army, 
or  navy  captain,  or  college  assessor,  his  nobility  becomes 
hereditary.  In  this  way  the  class  of  nobility  is  continually 
receiving  large  accessions,  and  absorbing  a  rather  inordinate 
share  of  all  the  talent  in  the  country.  The  third  class  con 
sists  of  merchants  and  burghers.  The  merchants  are  arranged 
in  three  guilds,  according  to  the  annual  tax  which  the  in 
dividuals  belonging  to  each  pay  to  the  state,  as  a  trading 
license.  Merchants  of  the  first  guild  pay  £100,  and  are  under 
no  limitation,  either  as  to  the  kind  of  manufacturing  and  com 
mercial  enterprises  in  which  they  engage,  or  to  the  amount 
of  capital  which  they  may  employ  in  them ;  of  the  second 
guild  pay  £40,  but  are  subject  to  a  number  of  limitations, 
among  others,  cannot  enter  into  any  contract  for  more  than 
£2000,  nor  keep  either  a  banking  or  an  insurance  office ;  of 
the  third  guild  pay  only  £10,  and  may  carry  on  any  retail 
trade,  or  any  manufacture,  provided  that,  in  the  latter  case, 
they  do  not  employ  above  32  workmen.  The  burghers  pay 
from  £1  to  £3,  according  to  the  class  of  town  they  inhabit, 
and  the  number  of  workmen,  not  exceeding  16,  whom  they 
may  employ.  Burghers  paying  no  license  may,  within  speci 
fied  limitations,  engage  in  ordinary  manufactures  or  retail 
trades.  All  burghers  pay  capitation-tax,  are  liable  to  mili 
tary  conscription,  and  may  suffer  corporal  punishment.  The 
fourth  class,  consisting  of  peasants  or  serfs,  is  the  lowest  of 
all,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous.  They  belong,  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  to  the  crown  and  to  individual  proprietors; 
and,  though  their  different  conditions  admit  of  considerable 
diversity,  the  great  body  of  them  are,  to  all  intents  and  pur 
poses,  little  better  than  slaves.  It  ought  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  humanity  and  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
late  emperor,  Alexander,  formed  a  new  division,  to  consist  of 
free  cultivators.  His  successor,  Nicholas,  '*ias  followed  ar- 
I  dently  in  his  steps ;  and  operations  are  now  in  progress,  by 
!  means  of  which,  though  at  some  very  distant  date,  there  is 
i  reason  to  hope  that  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
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will  b<!  effected.  Another  classification  of  the  people  may  be  • 
called  the  ethnographical,  or  that  which  arranges  them  actor-  ! 
ding  to  their  original  stocks  or  races.  These,  taken  in  their  : 
most  general' acceptation,  are  only  two — the  Caucasian  and 
the  Mongolian — but  under  each  a  considerable  number  of 
varieties  are  traced.  The  Caucasian  stock  includes  Sclavo- 
nians,  Germans,  Finns,  Tartars,  Greek?,  and  Jews.  The  Mon-  j 
golian  stock  is  represented  almost  exclusively  by  the  Cal-  | 
uiucks,  who  occupy  some  of  the  S.E-.  steppes,  but  have  lost 
many  of  their  distinctive  features  by  intermarrying  with 
Caucasian  varieties.  Of  the  Caucasian  stock,  the  Sclavonians, 
under  the  names  of  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians  and  Lettes, 
Walachians  and  Servians,  form  about  nine-tenths.  Of  these, 
again,  the  Russians  proper  form  the  great  body  of  the  popu 
lation,  and  are  estimated  at  about  40,000,000.  They  occupy, 
without  intermixture,  the  central  provinces  between  the 
Dnieper  and  Volga;  form  a  vast  majority  in.  the  N.,  be 
tween  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  White  Sea,  and,  in  the 
S.,  between  the  Don  and  the  Dniester;  and  are  found,  more 
or  less  intermingled  with  other  varieties,  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Poles  are  naturally  found  in  the  greatest 
number  in  their  own  unfortunate  country.  In  that  part  of  it 
which,  in  the  dismemberment,  fell  to  the  share  of  Russia,  they 
amount  to  about  7,000,000.  The  Lithuanians  are  found  chiefly 
in  N.  Poland,  and  in  govs.  Wilna  and  Minsk.  They  are  esti 
mated  at  about  1 ,500,000.  Still  farther  N.  are  the  Lettes,  or 
as  they  are  often  called  Koors,  from  living  chiefly  in  Cour- 
land.  They  are  also  the  chief  occupants  of  Livonia,  are 
wholly  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  may  amount  to 
500,000.  The  Walachians,  and  among  them  a  few  Servians, 
are  found  only  in  Bessarabia,  between  the  Dniester  and 
Pruth.  Their  language  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Latin,  Greek, 
Italian,  and  Turkish.  They,  too,  do  not  exceed  500,000. 
The  Tehudes,  or  Finns,  forming  a  second  family  of  the  Cau 
casian  stock,  from  the  flatness  of  their  features  bear  a  con 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  Mongolian,  but  have  been  re 
cognized  aS  Caucasian  chiefly  from  their  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes.  They  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
but  on  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  form  the  two  marked  divisions  of 
Finns  proper  and  Laplanders,  the  former  living  S.  and  the  lat 
ter  N.  of  lat.  65°.  To  the  S.  of  the  gulf,  the  Finns  occupy 
the  far  greater  part  of  Esthonia,  and  a  small  part  of  Livonia. 
Widely  separated  from  the  W.  Finns,  though  the  mode  of 
separation  is  not  known,  a  great  number  of  Tchudik,  or  Fin 
nish  tribes  are  found  occupying  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  banks  of  the  Middle  Volga,  under  the 
names  of  Syriane.s,  Permians,  Voguls,  Votiaks,  Tchuvasses, 
Tcheremis.ses,  Mordwins,  and  Teptiares.  The  most  nume 
rous  are  the  Tchuvasses  and  Tcheremisses,  who  live  together 
on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan, 
and  are  estimated  at  about  500,000.  All  the  others  do 
not  exceed  the  same  number.  The  third  great  branch  of 
Caucasians  inhabiting  Russia  are  the  Tartars,  who  here  form 
four  distinct  tribes — the  Tartars  of  Kasan,  in  some  respects 
the  most  civilized  nation  in  Russia,  though  the  great  majority 
of  them  still  cling  to  Mahometanism,  and  numbering  about 
230,000;  the  Bashkirs,  occupying  both  sides  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  from  lat.  56°  to  54°  N.,  still  given  to  wandering 
life,  and  amounting  to  about  130,000;  the  Nogais,  occupying 
a  large  part  of  the  Crimea  and  the  steppe  to  the  N.  of  it, 
dispersed  over  the  country  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  N. 
base  of  the  Caucasus,  and  amounting  in  all  to  about  600,000  ; 
the  Metcheriaks,  forming  a  few  small  tribes,  not  exceeding 
'20,000  persons,  live  among  the  Bashkirs.  The  German  or 
Teutonic  race  inhabiting  Russia,  consist  chiefly  of  Germans 
nnd  Swedes,  intermixed  with  a  few  Danes.  The  Germans 
are  dispersed  over  the  Baltic  provinces  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin 
land,  among  the  Lettes  and  Esthonians,  where  they  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  .  They  are  also  numerous 
both  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  German  colonists  are  settled  in  gov.  Saratov,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Middle  Volga.  The  Swedes  are  numerous  both 
along  the  E.  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  N.  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Their  number  in  these  localities, 
and  more  partially  in  Esthonia,  are  supposed  to  exceed 
100,000.  The  Greeks,  dispersed  over  all  the  S.  provinces 
as  merchants,  and  in  the  Crimea,  where  they  are  the  sole  occu 
pants  of  several  villages,  are  estimated  at  about  500,000. 
The  Jews  are  seldom  found  in  the  central  .and  N.  provinces, 


but  are  very  numerous  in  ancient  Poland,  particularly  govs. 
AVilna,  Grodno,  Volhynia,  and  Podolsk,  where  they  form  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  urban  population.  Their  number  is 
supposed  to  exceed  1,000,000. 

Language. — From  the  number  of  tribes  and  races  just 
mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  many  different  languages,  and  a 
vast  variety  of  dialects,  must  be  spoken.  The  Russian, 
however,  both  as  the  proper  language  of  the  country,  and 
tho.  vernacular  of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  necessary  here  to  specify.  It  is  based  on 
the  ancient  Sclavonic,  but  has  been  much  modified  by  the  in 
troduction  of  Greek,  Tartar,  and  Mongolian  terms.  It  has 
an  alphabet  of  thirty-seven  letters,  a  written  and  printed  cha 
racter  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  a  pronunciation  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  any  but  natives  to  master.  Its  flexions 
are  both  numerous  and  irregular,  making  the  attainment  of  it 
by  a  foreigner  extremely  difficult ;  but  it  is  soft,  rich,  and 
sonorous,  and  though  long  greatly  neglected,  and  hitherto 
much  richer  in  translations  than  in  original  works,  has  shown 
itself  fit  to  be  the  vehicle  of  any  kind  of  literature ;  and,  from 
the  attention  now  paid  to  it,  will  probably  ere  long  free  itself 
from  one  very  marked  stigma  by  becoming  the  court  language 
instead  of  French,  by  which  the  honour  has  been  long  usurped. 

Religion. — A  considerable  proportion  of  the  less  civilized 
tribes  continue,  more  or  less,  addicted  to  their  heathen  supersti 
tions  ;  the  Jews  in  all  paris  of  the  country,  except  the  centre, 
from  which  they  are  specially  excluded,  have  their  syna 
gogues,  and  freely  perform  their  religious  rites;  Lutheranism 
is  professed  by  the  great  body  of  Germans  and  Swedes ;  and 
the  R.  Catholics  form  a  preponderating  majority  in  Poland. 
These,  however,  are  the  only  important  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  almost  universal  ascendancy  of  the  Greek 
church,  which  possesses  numerous  important  privileges  as 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  is  strong  in  the  affections  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  who  give  a  very  implicit,  if  not 
enlightened  assent  to  all  its  dogmas ;  and  not  only  willingly 
perform,  but  appear  to  take  wonderful  delight  in  performing 
its  various  minute,  and  too  often  superstitious  and  even  ridi 
culous  ceremonies.  In  its  general  toleration  of  all  other 
sects  it  contrasts  favourably  with  popery,  though  it  lays  itself 
open  to  the  charge  of  intolerance  towards  its  own  members  by 
refusing  to  allow  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  quit  its 
communion.  The  Greek  church  strongly  resembles  the 
Roman  in  doctrine,  but  differs  essentially  from  it  in  govern 
ment  and  discipline;  by  rejecting  the  claims  of  the  Pope, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  its  temporal  head,  and  sub 
mitting  to  be  governed  by  a  supreme  synod,  composed  partly 
of  lay  members;  in  permitting,  or  rather  requiring,  the 
marriage  of  the  secular  clergy;  forbidding  the  use  of  images 
or  corporeal  representations  of  any  kind,  except  pictures, 
which  it  uses  lavishly;  and,  more  important  than  all,  in 
permitting  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vul 
gar  tongue.  In  form  it  is  an  episcopacy,  composed  of  forty 
dioceses;  of  which  four  are  governed  by  metropolitans,  six 
teen  by  archbishops,  and  twenty  by  bishops.  The  churches 
are  extremely  numerous,  and  generally  the  best-constructed 
and  most  conspicuous  edifices  in  all  towns  and  villages,  and 
remarkable  either  for  the  number  or  the  enormous  magnitude 
of  their  bells,  the  incessant  ringing  of  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  ceremonial. 

Education. — Though  Russia  still  ranks  among  the  more 
imperfectly  educated  countries  of  Europe,  the  government  has 
long  taken  a  distinguished  lead  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
promulgated  a  complete  national  system,  which,  though  not 
yet  carried  into  full  effect,  has  made,  and  continues  to  make, 
great  and  rapid  progress.  The  basis  of  this  system  was  laid 
by  Peter  the  Great  and  promoted  by  Catherine  II.,  but  is 
indebted  forits  fuller  developments  to  Alexander  and  Nicholas. 
It  divides  the  whole  country  into  university  districts,  in  each 
of  which  a  university  fully  equipped  either  has  been,  or  is 
intended  to  be  erected.  Each  district  extends  over  .several 
governments,  all  the  public  schools  in  which,  consisting  of  a 
regular  gradation  of  gymnasia,  district  and  parish  schools, 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  university.  Other  im 
portant  schools,  not  subject  to  the  same  superintendence,  are 
classed  under  the  heads  of  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  special. 
To  give  unity  and  vigour  to  the  whole  system,  a  special  mi 
nistry  of  public  instruction  has  been  appointed,  and  now 
forms  one  of  the  great  departments  of  the  state. 
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Manners,  &c.— The  nobles,  as  a  body,  are  neither  highly  \ 
polished  nor  highly  educated,  though  not  a  few  of  them  evince 
a  strong  desire  to  obtain  at  least  a  reputation  for  both  these 
qualities  by  their  liberal  patronage  of  art,  literature,  and 
science,  in  the  persons  of  those  who  have  acquired  distinction 
in  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  even  among  the  nobles 
who  have  never  been  beyond  the  frontiers,  individuals  who 
speak  French,  English,  and  German  with  the  most  perfect 
fluency  and  intonation,  and  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  na 
tives.  Their  superiority,  in  this  respect,  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  remarkable  imitative  power  which  they  possess  in  com 
mon  with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  In  respect  to  politi 
cal  ideas  they  are  somewhat  in  advance,  and  would  not  object 
to  assist  in  curbing  the  absolutism  of  the  czar.  The  preva 
lence  of  this  feeling  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  interference 
of  the  government  to  prevent  their  free  egress  to  foreign 
countries,  where  these  ideas  are  supposed  to  be  acquired.  In 
their  modes  of  living  the  nobles  generally  are  ostentations  and 
luxurious,  and  general  report  speaks  unfavourably  of  their 
domestic  morals.  The  want  of  a  proper  middle  class  to  fill 
up  the  gap  between  them  and  their  serfs  is  strongly  felt,  and 
Russian  society  too  often  exhibits  only  the  two  extremes  of 
imperious  haughtiness  and  harshness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
cunning,  cringing  submission  on  the  other.  Where  the  peasant 
has  obtained  his  freedom  a  better  spirit  usually  appears,  but  the 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  serfs  is  the  lowest  to  be  found  in 
any  country  in  Europe.  Their  time  and  labour  are  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  their  master  ;  and  even  their  person  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  him,  since  the  law  permits  him  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment,  without  any  effectual  restraint,  provided 
it  is  not  inflicted  with  such  savage  severity  as  to  cause 
death  within  24  hours.  Still,  many  of  the  serfs,  in  so  far  as 
mere  bodily  wants  are  concerned,  appear  to  be  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  They  are  seldom  stinted  in  rye-bread,  their 
staple  article  of  food,  and  sour  cabbage-soup,  with  an  occasional 
relish  of  animal  food ;  are  clothed  with  coarse  linen  trousers, 
stockings  of  woollen  cloth,  and  boots  or  shoes  sometimes  of 
leather,  though  more  frequently  of  matted  lime-tree  bark;  and 
overall  a  long  coarse  drugget  coat,  in  summer,  or  a  sheepskin, 
with  the  woolly  side  inwards,  in  winter ;  and  live  in  log-cot 
tages,  which,  though  rudely  constructed  and  often  dirty  in  the 
extreme,  are  generally  well  heated,  and  not  unsuited  to  the 
climate.  With  all  this,  however,  a  sense  of  wretchedness  is 
often  felt,  and  too  many  drown  it  in  intoxicating  drinks.  A 
less  noxious  stimulant,  composed  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
herbs,  honey,  and  other  ingredients,  is  extensively  used  ;  and 
a  far  better,  indeed  the  best -of  all,  tea,  is  rising  greatly  into 
favour. 

History. — The  earliest  annals  of  Russia  only  furnish  occa 
sional  glimpses  of  Scythian  and  other  barbarous  hordes  roam 
ing  over  its  surface,  and  do  not  beg'.n  to  bear  marks  of  authen 
ticity  till  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  About  that  time  a 
Baltic  freebooter,  named  Rurik,  probably  a  Dane,  having 
been  called  in  to  aid  the  people  of  Novgorod,  pursued  the 
course  then  common  with  his  class,  and  made  himself  master 
of  a  great  part  of  the  country.  He  was  slain  A.D.  883  by 
Oleg,  who  treacherously  seized  Kiev,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
government.  About  904  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  2000  canoes, 
embarked  80,000  men,  andsailed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
to  attack  Constantinople,  but  was  prevented  by  a  tempest. 
A  second  expedition  in  941,  under  Igor,  the  son  of  Rurik,  was 
defeated.  In  980,  a  new  era  commenced  by  the  accession  of 
Vladimir,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  St.  Vladimir  the 
Great.  He  married  Anna,  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
Basil  II.,  and  in  988  embraced  Christianity.  His  example 
was  quickly  followed  by  almost  all  his  subjects.  He  is  the 
first  Russian  sovereign  who  assumed  the  title  of  Veliki-Kuez 
or  Grand  Duke.  At  his  death  in  1015,  he  left  numerous 
sons  who  quarrelled  in  dividing  his  dominions,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  internal  feuds,  which  continued  with  little  inter 
ruption  to  distract  the  country  for  above  two  centuries.  The 
first  appearance  of  unanimity  was  produced  by  a  great  com 
mon  danger.  The  Tartars,  who,  under  Genghiz-Khan,  had 
overrun  many  countries  and  overthrown  many  dynasties  of 
Asia,  appeared  under  his  son  Toushi  on  the  S.E.  frontiers  of 
Russia,  to  the  number  of  500,000,  and  shortly  after,  on  the 
river  Kalka  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  combined  Russian  princes.  The  sudden  death  of  Toushi 
prevented  the  Tartars  from  completing  their  conquest  till 


1236,  when  they  returned  headed  by  Batou,  Toushi's  son, 
wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  brought  it  entirely 
under  their  yoke.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  Tartars 
of  Kapchak,  whose  khans  now  fixed  their  Golden  Horde  or 
imperial  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  held  Russia  in 
bondage,  and  though  allowing  the  native  princes  to  rule  as 
their  vassals,  subjected  them  to  the  most  humiliating  treat 
ment.  On  the  annual  visit  of  the  khans'  representatives  to 
receive  tribute,  the  Russian  rulers  were  required  to  lead  their 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  feed  with  corn  out  of  their  cup  of 
state.  During  this  disastrous  period  the  only  part  of  the 
country  which  remained  free  was  Novgorod,  which,  having 
at  an  earlier  period  become  an  independent  republic,  had 
acquired  great  commercial  importance,  joined  the  Hanse 
league,  and  increased  in  population  to  nearly  500,000.  In 
1361,  when  the  direct  line  of  Batou  became  extinct,  and  the 
Tartar  throne  was  claimed  by  rival  competitors,  the  Russians 
were  encouraged  to  resist,  and  in  1380  Temnik-Mami,  one  of 
the  competitors,  was  encountered  and  signally  defeated  by 
Demetrius  IV.  The  Tartar  power,  however,  still  remained 
unshaken,  and  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  was 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  At  length  the  Tartars  of  Kapchak 
met  a  foe  who  was  more  than  a  match  for  them,  in  the  person 
of  the  celebrated  Timor,  who,  in  two  invasions  of  the  Rus 
sian  territory,  one  in  1389  and  another  in  1395,  gave  them 
blows  from  which  they  never  recovered.  The  Russians  were 
now  able  to  war  with  them  on  more  equal  terms.  By  the 
victories  of  Ivan  or  John  III.,  who  began  to  rule  in  1462,  the 
vassalage  of  the  Tartars  was  thrown  off,  and  in  1480  the 
Golden  Horde  itself  ceased  to  exist. 

The  reign  of  Ivan  commences  a  new  epoch  in  Russian  his 
tory.  He  not  only  made  the  Tartars  tributary,  but  defeated  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  reunited  the  minor  principalities,  and 
captured  Novgorod.  His  name  and  deeds  became  well  known 
in  the  west,  and  ambassadors  from  European  powers  were 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  his  capital  of  Moscow.  In  internal 
administration  he  proved  himself  a  relentless  despot,  but  the 
vastness  and  splendour  of  his  achievements  entitle  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Russian  empire.  He  died  in 
1533,  when  his  son  and  successor,  Ivan  IV.,  was  only  four 
years  old.  During  his  minority  great  disorders  took  place 
under  the  regency  of  Schuiski.  At  length,  in  1543,  Ivan 
assumed  the  reins,  and  substituted  the  title  of  Czar  for  that  of 
Veliki-Knez.  He  proved  such  an  unnatural  and  remorseless 
tyrant,  that  he  is  known  in  history  by  the  surname  of  Terrible, 
and  yet  by  his  energetic  measures  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  raised  the  country  to  an  unexampled  height  of  prosperity. 
In  his  time  Siberia  was  added  to  the  empire.  He  died  in 
1584,  the  same  year  in  which  his  eldest  son  had  perished  by 
a  blow  from  his  own  hand,  and  left  two  other  sons  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Godoonoff,  who  be 
came  virtually  sovereign ;  for  the  elder  son,  Feodor,  though 
nominally  czar,  was  hopelessly  imbecile;  and  the  other, 
named  Demetrius,  was  cut  off  shortly  after  his  father's  death, 
by  a  foul  murder,  in  which  Boris  was  implicated.  On  the 
death  of  Feodor,  in  1598.  the  male  line  of  the  freebooter, 
Rurik,  whose  dynasty  had  furnished  56  so  vereigns,  and  endured 
above  seven  centuries,  became  extinct.  Boris  now  gained  the 
throne,  and  at  first  courted  popularity  by  salutary  measures, 
but  soon  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  and  by  a  just  retribution 
lost  his  life  in  defending  his  throne  against  an  adventurer 
calling  himself  the  Demetrius  whom  Boris  was  believed  to 
have  murdered.  This  Demetrius  scarcely  reigned  a  year 
before  he  perished  in  a  revolt ;  but  a  second  spurious  Deme 
trius  immediately  appeared,  and  for  seven  years  the  country 
became  the  prey  of  anarchy.  The  Poles  and  Swedes  took 
advantage  of  it,  and  had  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
provinces,  when  the  national  spirit  took  fire,  and  Michael 
Romanof,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the  house  of 
Rurik,  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  placed  on  the  throne. 
From  him  the  ruling  dynasty  is  directly  descended.  He  be 
gan  his  reign  in  1613,  in  very  unfavourable  circumstances, 
and  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  from  the  Swedes  and  Poles 
by  ceding  all  the  provinces  which  gave  him  access  to  the 
Baltic,  but  he  reigned  so  long  and  with  so  much  prudence, 
that,  at  his  death  in  1645,  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  had  de 
cidedly  revived.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexis,  whose 
minority  proved  troublesome,  but  who,  on  assuming  the  reins, 
acted  with  s-uch  energy  and  discretion  that  he  regained  a  gretit 
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part  of  the  territories  which  his  father  had  been  obliged  to 
cede,  and  completed  and  greatly  extended  the  internal  im 
provements  which  he  had  begun.  He  was  twice  married  and 
left  sons  by  both  wives — Feodor  and  Ivan  by  the  first,  and 
Peter  by  the  second.  Feodor  reigned  from  1676  to  1682, 
and  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  Ivan  and  Peter, 
as  joint  sovereigns,  under  the  guardianship  of  Sophia,  Ivan's 
full,  and  of  course  Peter's  half  sister.  Ivan  was  weak  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  Sophia  endeavoured,  by  excluding 
.  Peter  from  all  rule,  to  monopolize  the  whole  powers  of  go 
vernment.  The  attempt  .proved  a  failure;  Sophia  was  con 
fined  in  a  monastery,  Ivan  abdicated,  and  Peter,  in  1680, 
became  sole  .czar.  Neither  his  private  nor  his  public  life  is 
tree  from  blemishes ;  but  when  the  state  in  which  he  found 
Russia  is  contrasted  with  that  in  which  he  left  it,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  sovereign  ever  acquired  by  a  juster  title  the 
surnames  of  Great  and  Father  of  his  country.  .Peter,  by  his  , 
last  command,  conferred  the  succession  on  his  widow,  origin-  \ 
ally  a  Livonian  peasant,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1725, 
under  the  name  of  Catherine  I.,  and  after  reigning  scarcely 
two  years,  was  succeeded  by  Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  after  three  years  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  Peter  the 
Great'shalf-sister.  Amiedied  in  1740,  after  having  bequeathed 
the  succession  to  her  grand-nephew,  Ivan,  a  mere  infant;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  the  bequest  was  disregarded,  and 
Elizabeth,  Peter  the  Great's  daughter,  was  called  to  the  throne,  j 
During  her  reign  Russia  for  the  first  time  took  a  direct  share  in 
European  politics,  and  sent  an  army  westward  beyond  her  j 
own  frontiers.  She  died  in  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
nephew,  Peter  III.,  whose  reign  and  life  were  terminated  six 
months  after  by  a  conspiracy,  to  which  his  wife  is  believed  to  | 
have  been  privy.  She,  by  the  acclamation  of  the  army  and 
people,  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Catherine  II., 
and  pursued  a  course  of  policy  remarkable  alike  for  its  un-  ! 
scrupulousness  and  its  success.  The  most  remarkable  events 
of  her  reign  are  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  in  which  the 
Uussian  arms  were  most  triumphant,  and  the  dismember 
ment  of  Poland.  Catherine  was  succeeded  in  1796  by  her  ; 
son,  Paul,  whose  fickle  policy  and  extravagant  freaks,  had 
raised  strong  doubts  as  to  his  sanity,  when  a  band  of  conspi-  j 
rators  deprived  him  of  life  in  1801.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Alexander.  His  personal  virtues,  the  wisdom  of  his 
internal  administration,  and  the  glorious  defeat  of  a  most  ' 
formidable  and  unprincipled  aggression  on  the  national  inde 
pendence,  make  his  reign  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  the  empire,  and  keep  his  memory  in  grateful  remem 
brance.  He  died  in  1 825,  without  issue,  and  in  consequence 
of  an  arrangement  by  which  his  second  brother  Constantino 
renounced  the  succession,  was  succeeded  by  his  third  brother, 
Nicholas,  the  reigning  (1854)  monarch,  under  whom  Russia 
has  acquired  a  more  commanding  influence  in  European  poli 
tics  than  she  ever  possessed  before ;  and  under  whom,  like 
wise,  the  hereditary  policy  of  aggrandizement  of  territory  has 
been  sedulously  continued.  The  following  table  of  the  area 
of  the  empire  at  various  epochs,  will  show  the  success  of 
Russia  in  this  department  of  her  policy: — 


Years. 

Are*  In 
geo.  »q.  m. 

li>;-  

295,904 

1505  

594,192 

158*...  . 

2,007,440 

1645  
1G89  

4,069,776 
4,222,400 

1725  

4,381,040 

Year!. 

Area  in 
MO.  »q.  m. 

1763  

5,112,608 

1796  
1825  
W7  
1853  

5.30H.960 
5,879,904 
5,929,136 
6,006,010 

—  (Murchison's  Itussia  in  Europe;  Nachrichten  aus  dem 
(j'ebiete  der  Stoats  und  Volkswirthschaft;  MittJmlungen  des 
StatistigeJien  Bureau's  in  Berlin;  Pallas,  Travels  in  &>utliern 
L'assia;  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  dcs  liussischen  IteicJis  ;  Das 
fiussische  Kuiserreich  seine  Geoyraphie  Statistik,  &c. ;  Par 
liamentary  Papers.} 

RUSSIA  (ASIATIC),  that  portion  of  the  Russian  empire 
situated  in  Asia,  including  Siberia,  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces.  See  SIBERIA,  KIUOHIZ,  TRANS 
CAUCASIA. 

RUSSIA  (TKAXSCAUCASIAN).     See  TRANSCAUCASIA. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  according  to  the  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  in  1824  and  1825,  com 
prehends  all  the  American  coast  of  the  Paoific,  and  the  adja 


cent  islands  N.  of  the  parallel  of  51°  40'  N. ;  and  the  portion 
of  the  mainland  W.  of  the  meridian  of  141°  W.,  which  passes 
through  Mount  St.  Elias.  Area,  435,957  geo.  sq.  m.  The  part 
of  the  mainland  S.  of  Mount  St.  Elias  consists  of  a  narrow  belt, 
which  is  continued  along  a  mountain  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  has  nowhere  a  greater  width  than  10  marine  leagues,  or 
about  33  m.  The  interior  of  Russian  America  is  very  little 
known;  but  it  appears,  from  several  expeditions,  that  through 
out  its  W.  part  it  is  elevated  and  uneven,  while  the  part  lying 
along  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  invariably  flat,  with  the  exception  of 
a  stretch  lying  between  141°  and  152°  W.  The  coasts  of  the 
mainland  and  the  islands  have  almost  all  been  carefully  ex 
plored.  The  N.  coast  was  first  discovered  in  the  course  of 
this  century.  Capt.  Cook,  in  1778,  during  his  last  voyage, 
reached  Icy  Cape,  lat.  70°  20'  N.,  and  161°  46'  W.;  and  it 
was  supposed,  from  the  large  masses  of  ice  there  met  with, 
even  in  summer,  that  farther  progress  was  impossible.  In 
1826,  however,  Capt.  Beechy  proceeded  E.  as  far  as  North 
Cape  or  Point  Barrow,  lat.  71°  23'  31"  N. ;  Ion.  156°  21'  32" 
W. ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  lamented  Sir  John,  then 
Capt.  Franklin,  traced  the  coast  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  to  Return  Reef,  lat.  70°  26'  N. ;  Ion.  148°  52'  W. 
The  intervening  space  between  Point  Barrow  and  Return 
Reef  was  first  explored  in  1837,  by  Dease  and  Simpson, 
officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  whole  of  the 
Russian  American  N.  coast,  from  Demarcation  Point,  W.  to 
Point  Barrow,  its  most  N.  extremity,  stretches  with  tolerable 
regularity  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  and  is,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  part  in  the  E.,  a  dead  flat,  often  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  and  never  more  than  10  ft.  to  20  ft.  above  it. 
From  Point  Barrow  the  coast  takes  a  uniform  direction,  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  rising  gradually  towards  Cape  Lisburn,  which 
is  850  ft.  high.  It  now  turns  S.,  forming,  between  the  two 
large  inlets  of  Kotzebue  Sound  and  Norton  Sound,  the  re 
markable  peninsula  of  Prince  of  Wales,  which  projects  into 
Behring's  Strait,  and  terminates  in  an  elevated  promontory, 
remarkable  as  the  most  W.  point  of  N.  America.  From 
Norton  Sound  it  turns  first  S.  W.,  then  S.S.E.,  becomes  in 
dented  by  several  large  bays,  including  those  of  Bristol  Bay 
and  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  long  and  narrow 
peninsula  of  Aliaska;  and  is  lined  almost  throughout  by 
several  groups  of  large  islands,  of  which  the  most  important 
belong  to  the  Aleutian,  Kodiak,  and  King  George  III.  archi 
pelagos.  The  greater  part  of  the  coast  last  described  is  very 
bold,  presenting  a  succession  of  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  two  of 
which,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cook's  Inlet,  have  the  respective 
heights  of  11,270  ft.  and  12,066  ft.  The  climate  of  Russian 
America  is  not  so  cold  as  either  the  E.  parts  of  the  same  con 
tinent,  or  the  E.  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  under  the 
same  latitudes.  It  is,  however,  far  too  rigorous  to  admit 
of  agricultural  operations  ;  and  the  whole  value  of  the  ter 
ritory  is  derived  from  the  products  of  its  fisheries,  or  of  the 
chase.  The  latter  have  been  placed  under  a  rigid  monopoly 
by  the  Russian  government,  which  has  conferred  the  sole  privi 
lege  of  trafficking  in  them  on  the  Russian  American  Company. 
This  has  led  to  remonstrances  on  the  part  both  of  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain.  Those  of  the  former  have  not  led  to  any 
particular  result ;  but  those  of  the  latter  have  been  so  far 
successful  that  a  lease  has  been  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  giving  them  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  main 
land  of  Russian  America,  from  50°  40'  N.,  to  Cape  Spencer, 
in  lat.  58°  13'  N. ;  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying 
the  Russians  with  agricultural  produce  and  provisions.  The 
population  of  Russian  America  is  estimated  at  61,000,  of 
whom  perhaps  6000  are  Russians,  Creoles,  Kodiaks,  and 
Aleutes.  The  remainder,  above  50,000  in  number,  enjoy  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  independence,  and  consist  almost 
entirely  of  Esquimaux. 

RUSSIKON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  5  m. 
S.  Zurich,  on  a  height;  with  a  church,  which  forms  a  con 
spicuous  object  throughout  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Pop.  1933. 

RUSSWE1L,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  9  m. 
W.N.W.  Luzern.  It  stands  more  than  2000  ft.  above  the  sea; 
has  a  handsome  church,  and  a  mineral  spring,  formerly  in 
high  repute.  Pop.  4156. 

RUST,  a  market  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  near 
r.  bank  Rhine,  18  m.  W.S.W.  Offenbnrg ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1830. 
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RUST,  or  RUSTA,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  on. 
and  8  m.  N.N.E.  Oedenburg,  \V.  bank  of  Lake  Neusiedl.  It 
has  three  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  an  hospital.  A  famous 
wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1199. 

RUSTCHUK.  a  fortified  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria, 
r.  bank  Danube,  at  the  junction  of  the  Low,  opposite  Giurgevo, 
and  245  in.  N.W.  Constantinople.  It  has  woollen,  silk,  and 
cotton  manufactures,  some  linen  weaving,  and  a  considerable 
trade,  and  is  commanded  by  a  castle.  Pop.  30,000. 

EU8TINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1287  ac.     Pop.  342. 
RUSTON,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (.EM),  Norfolk;  2494  ac. 
Pop.  845.— 2,  (Parva),  York  (E. Riding);  910  ac.    Pop.  185.— 
3,  (Seo  or  South),  Norfolk;  471  ac.     Pop.  118. 

RUSZKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Abaujvar,  17  m.  S.  Ka- 
schau.  Jt  has  a  flour-mil),  and  a  trade  in  wine,  which  is 
largely  grown  in  the  district.  Pop.  1869. 

RUSZKIXOCZ,  or  RIESSDOKF  [Latin,  Ruszyuinium],  a 
privileged  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  one  of  the  1G  towns 
of  Zips,  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Poprad, 
7  m.  N.N.W.  Leutschau;  with  two  churches. 

RUTE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  37  m.  S.E. 
Cordova.  It  has  paved  streets,  a  townhouse,  a  prison,  a  richly 
endowed  hospital  for  the  sick,  a  poorhouse;  several  schools, 
one  of  them  normal ;  a  granary,  a  church,  numerous  hermi 
tages,  and  a  picturesque  promenade.  Near  Rute  are  traces 
of  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Gothic 
period;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  commands  the 
town  is  a  fortress,  with  the  inscription :  '  Clodobeas  IV.,  king 
of  the  Goths,  caused  this  fort  to  be  built,  and  spent  on  it 
30,000  pieces  of  gold.'  Agriculture,  manufactures  of  linens, 
coarse  cloths,  and  sackcloths  are  carried  on;  and  there  are  a 
fuller's-mill,  15  flour-mills,  27  oil-mills,  and  18  stills  for 
hrandy.  Near  it  are  marble  and  jasper  quarries.  Pop.  7640. 
ROTHEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and  17  m. 
E.N.E.  Arnsberg,  on  a  steep  height  above  the  Mohne.  It  con 
tains  three  R.  Catholic  churches  ;  and  has  important  tanneries, 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1899. 

RUTHERGLEN,  commonly  called  RUGLEN,  an  ancient 
royal,  and  a  parl.  and  municipal  burgh,  and  par.  Scotland,  co. 
Lanark,  3m.  S.E.  Glasgow,  on  the  rail  way  to  Hamilton,!,  bank 
Clyde.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  spacious  street,  extending 
E.  and  W.,  with  a  considerable  breadth  of  houses  on  either 
side,  and  numerous  lanes  and  alleys  branching  out  in  all  direc 
tions  ;  and  has  a  townhall,  parish,  Free,  and  U.  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  weaving 
muslins  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  in  the  print,  chemi 
cal,  and  dye-works,  and  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Rutherglen  was  in  ancient  times  an  important  place,  with  a 
large  traffic  on  the  river ;  but  both  its  consequence  and  its 
trade  have  been  absorbed  by  Glasgow,  which  was  included, 
in  the  12th  century,  within  its  municipal  boundaries.  It 
unites  with  Renfrew,  £c.,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  burgh,  6947  ;  par.,  7954. 

RUTIIIN,  RHUDDIN,  or  RHUTHVN,  a  parl.  bor.,  market 
tn.,  and  par.,  N.  Wales,  co.  Denbigh.  The  town,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  Clwyd,  6J  m.  S.E.  Denbigh,  is  well  built,  has 
a  pleasing  appearance ;  with  an  ancient  church,  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  English  Independents  ;  a  fine  county-hall,  a  townhall  and 
prison,  a  free  grammar-school,  an  hospital  for  aged  persons, 
and  a  number  of  other  valuable  charities.  It  unites  with 
Denbigh,  &c.,  in  returning  a  member  to  Parliament.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  old  castle,  called 
Rhyddin,  or  Red  Fortress,  from  the  red  stone  used  in  its  con 
struction,  now  incorporated  with  a  recently-erected  Gothic  cas 
tellated  edifice.  Pop.  (bor.),  3373.  Area  of  par.,  including 
Llanrhydd,  1989  ac.  Pop.  1333. 

RUTliVEN,  par.  Scotland,  Forfar;  2  m.  sq.     Pop.  503. 
RUTH  WELL,  par.  Scotland,  Dumfries;  5.J  m.  by  2  J  m. 
Pop.  1110. 

RUTI,  several  small  places,  Switzerland,  particularly : — 
1,  (or  Bulky),  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  12  m.  S.E.  St.  Gall, 
in  a  mountain  gorge  traversed  by  the  Rutibach.  Pop.  1438. 
—2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  17  m.  S  E.  Zurich,  in  a  high 
but  fertile  district.  It  contains  the  wing  of  an  old  Premon- 
stratensian  abbey,  secularized  at  the  Reformation ;  and  has  a 
flour-mill  and  a  tile-work.  The  Jone,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
forms  a  cascade  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  high,  Pop.  1112. 
VOL.  II. 


RUTIGL1 ANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Naples,  prov.  and  13  m. 
S.E.  Bari.  It  is  walled ;  and  contains  a  collegiate  church,  four 
monasteries,  a  nunnery,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  Pop.  5300. 

RUTLAM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Gwalior  dom.,  cap.  rajah- 
ship,  feudally  subordinate  to  Scindia,  44  m.  W.  by  N.  Oojein. 
1580  ft.  above  the  sea;  lat.  23°  19'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  5'  E.  It 
is  large,  well  built,  and  was  lately  the  station  of  a  British  po 
litical  agent. 

RUTLAND,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Vermont,  on 
a  height  above  Otter  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  West  River 
and  East  Creek,  and  on  the  railways  between  Boston  and 
Burlington,  and  to  Whitehall  and  Troy,  about  50  m.  S.W. 
Montpelier.  It  is  well  situated  in  a  fertile  district ;  and  has 
an  Episcopal  and  a  Congregational  church,  a  courthouse  and 
jail,  several  schools,  a  tannery,  and  quarries  of  a  beautiful 
white  and  clouded  marble.  Pop.  3715. 

RUTLAND,  two  isls. :—  I,  An  inhabited  isl.  Ireland,  co. 
Donegal,  immediately  E.  North  Arran,  comprising  about 
180  ac.  of  arable  land.— -2,  One  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  Bay 
of  Bengal,  near  and  S.  the  Great  Andaman. 

RUTLAND,  or  RUTLANDSHIRE,  the  smallest  of  the 
English  counties,  surrounded  by  the  cos.  Lincoln,  Lei 
cester,  and  Northampton.  Area,  91 ,020  ac.,  of  which  90,000 
are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  surface  is  beautifully 
diversified  by  gently  rising  hills,  with  fine  valleys  between. 
It  is  included  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  lower  formations 
of  the  oolitic  series  ;  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  close-grained 
limestone,  but  there  are  quarries  of  good  building  stone ;  and 
limestone,  both  soft  and  hard,  is  found  in  many  parts.  The 
soil  is  almost  everywhere  loamy  and  rich.  The  W.  part  of 
the  county  is  under  grass,  and  the  E.  chiefly  in  tillage. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid  here  to  rearing  choice  animals, 
both  oxen  and  sheep.  For  the  last  it  is  celebrated,  as  also 
for  its  wheat  and  cheese,  much  of  the  latter  being  sold  as 
Stilton.  There  are  nearly  3000  ac.  of  native  woods  and  plan 
tations  in  the  county,  but  the  extensive  woodlands,  for  which 
it  was  formerly  distinguished,  are  now  greatly  reduced.  It 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  both  for  the  county. 
Pop.  22,983. 

RUTTONPOOR,  two  tns.  Hindoostan:— 1,  In  N.E. 
part  of  Berar  dom.,  85  m.  E.S.E.  Mundlah  ;  lat.  22°  21'  N.; 
Ion.  82°  25'  E. ;  a  straggling  place,  at  the  junction  of  numer 
ous  roads,  and  the  cap.  of  a  rajahship  or  dist.  termed  Choices 
ghur,  or  the  '  Thirty-six  Fortresses.' — 2,  A  tn.,  dom.  and 
40  m.  S.  Baroda,  near  the  Nerbudda  ;  lat.  21°  24'  N. ;  Ion. 
73°  26'  E. 

RUVO,  two  places,  Naples:—!,  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov. 
Basilicata,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Melfi  ;  with  a  monastery.  P.  2330. 
— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Bari,  17  m.  S.E.  Barletta,  surrounded  by 
walls.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  of  little 
architectural  merit,  another  church,  three  monasteries,  a  dio 
cesan  seminary,  and  orphan  hospital.  Pop.  6418. 

RUYEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
20  m.  S.S.W.  Ghent,  r.  bank  Scheldt.  Weaving,  brewing, 
grinding  corn  and  oil,  the  manufacture  of  chicory,  and  hus 
bandry  are  carried  on.  Pop.  2618. 

RUYSBROECK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
11  m.  S.S.W.  Antwerp,  1.  bank  Rupel ;  with  two  breweries, 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade 
in  cattle,  grain,  horses,  and  manufactured  goods.  Pop.  1701. 

RUYSSELEDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  in  a  plain,  12  m.  S.E.  Bruges.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen,  which  employ  more  than  400  looms,  and  several  oil 
and  flour  mills.  Pop.  7089. 

RUYTON  (OF-THE-ELEVEN- TOWNS),  par.  Eng.  Salop; 
4698  ac.  Pop.  1165. 

RUZAFA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  prov.  and  so  near  Va 
lencia,  that  it  may  be  considered  its  suburb,  on  a  plain  near 
the  Turia.  It  has  a  church,  a  courthouse,  prison,  two  pri 
mary  schools ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  rice,  silk,  and  fruit.  Pop. 
about  1700. 

RYACOTTA,  atn.  and  hill-fortress,  British  India, presid. 
Madras,  dist.  and  60  m.  N.  by  W.  Salem,  on  the  r.  bank  Pun- 
nair,  near  the  Mysore  frontier.  The  town,  girt  on  all  sides  by 
jungle,  and  with  a  ruinous  fort,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  height, 
up  which  a  broad  road  winding  around  it,  and  flanked  by  a 
parapet,  leads  to  the  citadel.  The  first  defensive  works  are 
within  250  ft.  of  the  summit,  the  flagstaff  on  which  is  in  lat. 
12°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  6'  E.  Between  the  first  and  second  line 
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of  fortifications  are  a  platform,-  magazines,  barracks,  &c.,  and  [ 
a  cave-temple  is  excavated  in  a  precipitous  face  of  the  rock. 

RYAN1  (Locn),  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Scotland,  which  penetrates  deeply  into  Wigtonshirc,  and  eon- 
tributes  with  Luce  Bay  to  form  the  remarkable  peninsula, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rhynns  of  Galloway.  It  is  about 

7  in.  long,  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  in.,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  with  good  anchorage,  and  depth 
sufficient  to  float  the  largest  ships. 

RYARSH,  par.  EUR.  Kent;  -1551  ae.     Pop.  449. 

RYBINSK,  or  EUHINSK.  a  tn.  liussia,  gov.  and  52  m. 
W.N.W.  Jaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rybinska.  '  It  contains  three  churches,  a  courthouse,  and 
other  public  buildings  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  spin 
ning-mills,  several  tanneries,  tallow-melting  establishments, 
and  an  important  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  (184'2),  5745. 

KYBNIK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and" 44  in.  S.S.E. 
Oppeln,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Kuda,  amidst  woods  and  lakes.  It 
contains  a  R.  Catholic  church  and  chapel,  a  synagogue,  hos 
pital,  and  house  of  invalids  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 

cloth,  a  trade  in  cattle,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  2664. The 

CIRCLE,  area,  250  geo.  sq.  in.,  consists  of  an  extensive  well- 
wooded  plain,  watered  by  the  Olsa,  but  damp,  cold,  and 
sandy.'  Pop.  57,276. 

KYBUKGII,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (Great}; 
1170  ae.  Pop.  596.— 2,  (Little);  740  ac.  Pop.  199. 

RYCKEVORSEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Ant 
werp,  9  in.  W.  Turnhout.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and 
three  mills.  One  of  the  poor  colonies  for  the  suppression  of 
mendicancy  has  its  locality  here.  Pop.  1277. 

KYDAL,  a  township,  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  1£  in. 
N.W.  Ambleside,  celebrated  for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  for  having  long  been  the  residence  of  William 
Wordsworth,  the  late  poet-laureate. 

UYDE,  a  beautiful  and  thriving  village,  New  S.  Wales, 

8  in.  from  Sydney. 

HYDE,  a  market  tn.  and  watering-place,  England,  Hamp 
shire,  N.E.  side,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  an  acclivity,  and  command 
ing  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea.  The  houses  are  gi  nerally 
neatly  built  of  stone,  obtained  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity; 
they  form  several  regular,  well-paved  streets,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  numerous  detached  villas,  with  gardens  before  them,  and 
rising  tier  above  tier  from  the  sea,  present  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  There  are  altogether  eight  churches  and  chapels, 
including  one  Methodist,  one  Independent,  one  Primitive  Me 
thodist,  one  chapel  of  ease,  one  proprietary  chapel,  a  church 
belonging  to  the  English  Establishment,  and  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel.  Some  of  these  places  of  worship  are  very  handsome 
siructures.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the  market- house, 
townhall,  masons'-hall,  theatre,  yacht  club-house,  and  arcade. 
The  club-hou.se  is  considered  the  finest  building  in  the  island. 
The  educational  means  comprise  a  free,  British,  and  infant 
schools,  and  several  academies  and  seminaries.  There  are  a 
prosperous  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  philosophical  so 
ciety,  several  libraries,  and  an  infirmary,  called  the  Royal  Isle 
of  Wight  Infirmary,  open  to  the  whole  island.  Ryde  exports 
grain,  flour,  sheep,  lambs,  and  calves,  and  has  boat  and  yacht 
building-yards.  The  pier,  erected  at  an  expense  of  £12,000, 
is  nearly  half  a  mile  (2265  ft.)  long,  and  forms  a  favourite 
promenade.  Steamers  cross  to  Portsmouth  several  times 
a  day,  and  there  is  regular  steam  communication  with  Cowes, 
Southampton,  &c.  Pop.  7147. 

RYDUOOG,  a  tn.  British  India.     See  KAIDROOO. 

RYE,  a  municipal  and  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  p.ir. 
England,  co.  Sussex,  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The 
town,  61  m.  S.S.E.  London,  on  the  South-Eastern  railway,  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Rother,  which  uniting  with  the 
Tillingham,  enters  the  sea  2  m.  from  the  town,  and  there  forms 
Old  Rye  harbour,  it  lias  several  regular  streets ;  is  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas;  has  a  union-workhouse,  and  jail,  a 
spacious  cruciform  church,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists, 


Independents,  and  Wesleyans,  a  free  grammar-school,  and  a 
custom-house.  Brewing  and  ship-building  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent ;  and  the  trade  of  the  place  is  very  considerable 
in  coal,  corn,  timber,  hops,  oak-bark,  fish,  &c.  The  borough 
sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Rye  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  some  of 
the  gatehouses  of  which  still  remain.  It  furnished  nine  ves 
sels  to  assist  Edward  III.  in  his  invasion  of  France.  Pop. 
(bor.),  8541.  Area  of  par.,  23 13  ac.  Pop.  4592. 

RYEGATE,  a  tn.  England.     See  REIGATB. 

RYEGHUR,  two  tn.s.  Ilindoostan  :— 1,  Presid.  and  74  m. 
S.E.  Bombay,  dist.  S.  Concan  ;  lat.  18°  12'  N. ;  Ion.  73°  38'  E. ; 
on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  W.  Ghauts.  It  contains  the 
burial  place  of  the  famous  Mahratta  chief,  Sevajee,  who  had 
a  residence  here.  It  was  taken  from  the  Peishwa  by  the 
British  in  1818. — 2,  A  tn.,  presid.  Bengal,  50  m.  N.W.  Snm- 
bhulpoor.  In  the  fertile  territory  around  it,  gold,  and  occa 
sionally  diamonds,  have  been  discovered. 

RYEPOOK,  a  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Berar,  81m.  S.S.W. 
Ruttunpoor ;  lat.  21°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  82°  13'  K.  It  is  placed  in 
a  tract  more  fertile  than  most  parts  of  the  prov.  Gundwana; 
and  according  to  the  last  available  accounts,  it  possessed  a 
stone-fort,  and  several  thousand  dwellings  ;  but  this  part  of 
India  is  so  uncivilized,  and  remote  from  great  roads,  that  all 
information  respecting  it  is  very  scanty. 

RYIIALL,  par.  Eng.  Rutland  ;  2070  ac.     Pop.  1075. 

RYLSK,  or  RILSK, a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  65  in.  W.  Koursk, 
on  the  Scm,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ryla.  It  contains  four 
stone,  and  14  wooden  churches,  and  a  monastery  ;  and  has  a 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  vegetables  and  fruit.  Pop. 
(1849),  7029. 

RYME- INTRINSIC  A,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1003  ac.   P.  216. 

RYMENAM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. and  15  in.  S. 
Antwerp,  on  the  Dyle,  navigable  to  this  point.  It  has  two 
breweries,  a  vinegar-manufactory,  and  two  flour-mills ;  inhabi 
tants  chiefly  occupied  in  weaving,  fishing,  and  husbamlrv. 
Pop.  2012. 

RYPIN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  39  m.  N.N.W.  Plock, 
r.  bank  Odlek,  an  affluent  of  the  Drewenz.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and 
combs.  Pop.  about  2000. 

RYSSEN,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  RIJSSEV. 

RYSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;   1199  ac.     Pop.  40. 

RYSWICK,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  BIJSWI.TK. 

RYTCIIA,  one  of  the  E.  branches  which  the  Volga  throws 
off  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  before  reaching  the  Caspian. 
It  commences  about  24  m.  N.  Astrakhan,  and  has  a  length  of 

RYTIIER,  par.  England,  York  (W.  Riding)  ;  3320  ac. 
Pop.  354. 

RYTON,  three  pars.  England:—!,  Durham;  5581  ac. 
Pop.  2757—2,  Salop;  1442  ac.  Pop.  204.— 3,  (-upon- Duns- 
more),  Warwick  ;  1650  ac.  Pop.  522. 

RZED1TZ  (OBEH  and  UNTER),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Chrudim,  4  m.  W.  Hollitz  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1430. 

RZEPIN,  or  RiPPiN,a  vil.  Bohemia, circle  Bunzlau,16m. 
from  Brand  eis  ;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1050. 

RZESZOW,  or  RESZOW,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  in  a  deep 
valley,  watered  by  the  Wyslok,  94  m.'W.  by  N.  Lemberg. 
It  is  well  built ;  has  a  criminal  court,  which  holds  its  sittings 
in  the  castle;  a  gymnasium,  high-school,  and  infirmary. 
Christians  and  Jews  nearly  divide  the  population.  The 
former  are  chiefly  employed  in  linen  weaving  and  general 
trade;  the  latter  are  almost  all  workers  in  a  kind  of  spurious 
material  called  '  Rzeszow  gold,'  which  they  make  up  into 
various  kinds  of  trinkets,  and  employ  in  setting  false  jewels. 
These  are  not  much  in  request  in  the  home  market,  but  find 
a  large  sale  in  Russia,  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Servia,  and  Bos 
nia.  Pop.  4994. 

RZICZAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kaurzim,  near  Biecho- 
witz  ;  with  a  castle.  Pop.  1020. 
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SAADEH,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Yemen,  about  150  in.  N.N.W. 
Sana.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle, 
and  has  iron-mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SAAGH,  or  SAGH,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Banat,  co.  and  10  m. 
S.S.W.  Temesvar,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  its  name,  near 
1.  bank  Marczal ;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  3683. 

SAAL,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  14m. 
W.N.W.  Konigshofen,  on  the  Saale,  here  crossed  by  abridge. 
It  has  a  church,  a  mineral  spring,  and  several  mills.  P.  1068. 
SAALBURG,  a  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Reuss,  lordship  and 
29  m.  S.W.  Gera,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Saale,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  It  has  a  church,  castle,  hospital,  and  old  mon 
astery,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1207. 

SAALE,  three  rivers,  Germany  : — 1,  (Salzburg,  Saale,  or 
Saala),  Rises  in  Salzburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tyrol;  flows 
N.N.E.  past  Saalhoff,  Weisbach,  and  Lofer ;  enters  Bavaria, 
passes  Reichenhall ;  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  Austria  ,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  joins 
1.  bank  Salza,  4  m.  below  Salzburg. — 2,  (Franconian  Saale), 
Rises  on  N.W.  frontiers  Bavaria,  near  Konigshofen;  flows 
S.W.  to  lleustreu,  past  Neustadt  and  Hammelburg,  and  at 
Gmunden  joins  r.  bank  Main,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 
Principal  affluents,  the  Milz  and  Sinn. — 3,  (Saxon,  or  Thurin- 
(jian  Saale),  Rises  N.  side  the  Fichtcl-Gebirge,  in  the  N.E. 
of  Bavaria;  flows  N.N.W.  past  Hof,  into  the  principality  of 
Reuss;  then  almost  due  N.  past  Saalburg,  W.  past  Ziegenruck, 
belonging  to  Prussia,  and  across  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
N.N.W.  past  Saalfeld  in  Saxe-Coburg,  N.N.E.  into  Saxe- 
Gotha;  passes  Kahla,  Jena,  and  Kainburg;  enters  Prussian 
Saxony,  and  proceeding  very  circuitously,  but  in  the  main 
nearly  due  N.,  passing  Merseburg,  Halle,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  barges  of  about  75  tons,  and  Bemburg,  the  last 
in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt,  and  joins  1.  bank  Elbe,  6  m.  below 
Calbe,  after  a  course  of  above  200  m.  Its  principal  affluents 
are,  on  the  right,  the  Wieser,  Roda,  White  Elster,  and  Fiihne; 
and  on  the  left,  the  Lopnitz,  Schwartza,  lira,  Unstrut,  Wipper, 
and  Bode.  It  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  its  channel 
being  generally  wide  and  deep. 

SAALFELD,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  1.  bank  Saale,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
21  in.  S.  Weimar.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  surrounded  by 
walls,  with  four  gates ;  contains  two  castles,  one  of  them  a 
luin;  three  churches,  a  mint,  progymnasium,  and  infirmary  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  chicory,  tobacco,  dyes,  and  chemical 
products.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Alt-Saalfeld. 
Pop.  43G9. 

SAALFELDEN,  or  LICHTENBERG,  a  tn.  Austria,  duchy 
and  27  m.  S.S.W.  Salzburg,  in  a  romantic  valley  on  the 
Urslau,  2000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  contains  an  asylum  for 
persons  labouring  under  incurable  disease,  and  a  school. 
Pop.  1222. 

SAANE,  or  SARINE,  a  river,  Switzerland,  rises  in  S.W. 
corner,  can.  Bern,  in  Mount  Sannetch,  N.  slope  of  the  Ber 
nese  Alps  ;  flows  first  N.  through  the  valley  of  Gsteig,  then 
W.  through  the  E.  part  of  can.  Vaud;  enters  the  S.  of  can. 
Fribourg ;  traverses  it  centrally,  in  a  N.  direction,  passing 
the  town  of  Fribourg ;  again  enters  can.  Bern,  passes  Lau- 
pen,  and  about  5  m.  below,  joins  1.  bank  Aar,  after  a  rapid 
course  of  nearly  70  m.  Of  its  numerous  affluents  the  chief 
are  the  Jaun,  Aergern,  and  Sense,  on  the  right,  and  the  Glane 
on  the  left. 

SAANEN,  or  GESSENAY,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  32  in.  S.S.W.  Bern,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name.  It 
contains  a  handsome  church,  one  of  the  largest  rural  churches 
in  the  canton,  built  in  1444;  an  hospital,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  cheese,  produced  within  the  district,  but  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Gruyere.  Pop.  3109. 

SAAR,  twoplaces,  Austria: — 1,  (orZdiar),  Atn.  Moravia, 
circle  and  20  m.  N.E.  Iglau,  in  a  mountain  plateau,  near 
1.  bankSazawa,  here  crossed  byahandsome  bridge.  It  contains 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Cistercian  abbey,  and  a  church.  Pop.  2962. 
— 2,  (or  Sar),  A  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Heve 


4  in.  from  Gyongyb's ;  with  a  church  ;  excellent  table-wine  is 
produced  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  1864. 

SAAE-UNioN,  or  BOUQUENOM,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas- 
Rhin,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saar,  28  m.  N.W.  Strasburg.  It 
consists  properly  of  the  two  small  towns  of  Bouquenom 
and  Neu-Saarwerden,  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Saar. 
It  is  a  cheerful-looking  place ;  and  has  manufactures  of  wool 
lens,  hosiery,  and  bonnets ;  dye-works,  brick  and  tile  works. 
Pop.  3725. 

SAARBRUCK,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  41  m. 
S.S.E.  Troves,  1.  bank  Saar,  which  here  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  communicating  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  Joharin.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  has  several 
courts  and  public  offices  ;  a  castle,  long  the  residence  of  the 
princes  of  Nassau  ;  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church;  a 
synagogue  and  gymnasium ;  manufactures  of  iron,  cloth,  alum, 
and  tobacco  ;  and  a  trade  in  wood,  iron,  and  coal,  the  two  last 
being  extensively  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
founded  in  the  10th  century,  was  given  to  the  church  of  Metz 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  and  subsequently  governed  by 
its  own  counts  till  1380,  when  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
family  of  Nassau.  It  was  afterwards  fortified,  and  suffered 
much  by  war.  In  1676  it  was  almost  entirely  burnt  down, 
and  its  fortifications  dismantled.  Pop.  9031. 

SAARBURG,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  12  m. 
S.S.W.  Treves,  r.  bank  Saar,  at  the  junction  of  the  Leuk.  It 
contains  a  castle,  a  R.  Catholic  church  and  chapel;  and  has 
manufactures  of  sal-ammoniac,  alum,  and  leather ;  and  some 
shipping.  Pop.  2029. 

SAARDAM,  a  tn.  Holland.  See  ZAANDAM. 
SAABLOUI8,  or  SARRELOUIS,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  43  m.  S.  Treves,  1.  bank  Saar,  in  a  circular  basin 
scooped  out  from  an  elevated  plateau.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
strength,  surrounded  by  walls,  defended  by  several  forts,  and 
capable  of  being  inundated ;  contains  a  Protestant  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches;  a  synagogue,  hospital,  arsenal,  and  bar 
racks  occupied  by  a  garrison  2732  strong ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  wire  and  articles  in  steel ;  a  building-yard,  and  trade  in  iron 
and  lead,  obtained  from  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Saarlouis  long 
belonged  to  France,  and  was  fortified  by  Vauban  under  Louis 
XIV.  It  fell  to  Prussia  in  1815,  and  has  since  been  fortified 
anew.  Marshal  Ney  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood.  P.  7074. 
SAARN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  13  m.  N.N.E. 
Diisseldorf,  1.  bank  Ruhr.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and 
an  important  manufactory  of  fire-arms.  Pop.  1877. 

SAARWELL1NGEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
30  m.  S.S.E.  Treves,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Sarre  ;  with 
a  church,  a  synagogue,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1457. 

SAATZ,  ZATECZ,  LUCZKO,  or  BOHOTINKO,  a  tn.  Bohe 
mia,  cap.  circle,  on  a  lofty  hill  above  r.  bank  Eger,  here 
crossed  by  a  chain-bridge,  40  m.  W.N.W.  Prague.  It  con 
sists  of  the  town  proper,  and  two  suburbs.  The  former  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  three  gates,  each  of  which  is  sur 
mounted  by  a  tower.  It  is  built  with  some  regularity,  but 
is  on  the  whole  a  miserable  place.  It  has  seven  churches,  of 
which  the  principal  one  is  a  large  but  clumsy  edifice,  with 
four  towers;  a  townhouse,  which  is  rather  handsome;  a  court 
house  and  gymnasium;  and  manufactures  of  nails  and  rosoglio. 
St.  John  of  Nepomuk,  the  famous  Bohemian  saint,  pursued  his 

studies  here.  Pop.  4990. The  CIRCLE,  area,  680  geo.  sq.  m., 

separated  from  Saxony  on  the  N.  by  the  Erze-Gebirge,  which, 
with  its  ramifications,  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the  circle 
in  that  direction.  Elsewhere  the  surface  is  flat,  and  well 
watered  by  the  Eger  and  Goldbach.  The  higher  lauds  are 
much  wooded,  and  abound  with  game ;  the  lower  generally 
fertile,  producing  rich  crops  of  corn,  hops,  reputed  to  be  the 
best  in  the  kingdom;  and  flax.  The  minerals  are  chiefly 
alum,  lignite,  and  iron.  Pop.  142,394. 

SABA,  one  of  the  Dutch  W.  India  islands,  15  m.  W.N.W. 
from  N.  point  of  St.  Eustatius ;  lat.  17°  39'  N.  ;  Ion.  63°  19' 
W.  (R.)  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  is  inaccessible 
except  upon  the  S.  side,  where  are  a  little  creek  and  a  land- 
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ing-plaoe,  the  latter  so  intricate  and  narrow  as  to  admit  one 
person  only  at  a  time.  The  island  is  inhabited  by  a  few- 
Dutch  families,  who  cultivate  the  cotton-plant,  and  manufac 
ture  stockings  and  shoes,  &c. 

SABADELL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  10  m.  N. 
Barcelona,  near  the  Kipoll.  It  has  a  church,  a  suppressed 
convent,  primary  and  superior  schools;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods ;  and  a  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
in  agricultural  produce.  Top.  2000. 

SABANJAH,  a  small  tn.  ainLlake,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash. 
Anatolia.  The  town,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  Ismid,  is  a  mere  tra 
velling  station,  full  of  coffee-houses  and  stables,  with  about  500 
houses  and-  two  mosques.  The  lake  [anc.  Sophon],  lies  a 
little  N.E.  the  town  ;  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  upwards  of 
8  m.  long.  It  lias  little  pretensions  to  beauty,  but  to  the  S. 
the  woods  are  of  noble  growth,  and  rise  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  at  least  1000  ft.  above  the  lake. 

SABA1IA,  a  city,  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  r.  bank 
Guaicuhi,  or  Velhas,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Sabara- 
Bu?u,  over  which  rivers  there  are  here  three  stone  bridges, 
50  m.  N.N.W.  Ouro-Preto.  It  stands  in  a  kind  of  basin, 
completely  surrounded  by  hills,  2300  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
has  a  very  hot  though  not  an  unhealthy  climate.  It  is  toler 
ably  well  built ;  the  streets  being  paved,  and  the  houses, 
though  of  earth,  regular  in  form,  and  covered  with  tiles.  It 
has  a  civil  and  criminal  court,  five  churches,  a  townhouse, 
courthouse,  hospital,  and  a  Latin  and  a  primary  school.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  gold,  worked  in  bars  and  in  dust;  provisions 

and  spirits.  Pop.  about  4500. The  DISTRICT  is  rich  in 

gold,  and  has  also  mines  of  alum-stone.  The  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  for  coffee  and  sugar,  which  have  long  been  its  leading 
crops.  Pop.  (dist.),  10,000. 

SABB1O,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  13  m.  N.E.  Brescia,  in  the  Val  Sabbia.  It  consists 
of  two  parts  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Chiese,  the  one  on 
the  1.  bank,  called  Sablio  di  Sopra,  and  the  other  on  the 
r.  bank,  called  Sabbio  di  Sotto.  It  contains  a  handsome  parish 
church,  two  auxiliary  churches ;  and  has  important  iron  manu 
factures,  and  several  oil-mills  and  tile-works.  Pop.  1129. 

SABBIONET  TA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Milan,  prov.  and  18  m.  S.W.  Mantua.  It  was  anciently  an 
important  place,  but  is  now  greatly  decayed;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  other  public  offices,  and  has  several 
churches,  an  old  palace,  now  used  as  a  courthouse ;  a  poor- 
house,  an  ordinary  and  an  orphan  hospital;  and  manufactures 
ofrosoglio.  Pop.  7016. 

SABDEN,  a  vil.  Eng.  Lancashire,  in  a  hilly  district,  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Calder,  4  in.  N.  W.  Burnley.  Pop.  1 160. 

SABBRMUTTY,  a  river,  India.     See  SAUBBRMUTTV. 

SABIN  A,  an  anc.  prov.  Papal  States,  which  was  bounded, 
N.  by  Umbria,  \V.  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  S.  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  lioma,  and  E.  Naples.  It  now  forms  part  of 
delegs.  Spoleto  and  Kieti,  and  the  comarco  of  Home. 

SABlNE,ariver,  U.States,  rises  in  Texas ;  lat.  32°  30'  N., 
forms,  for  about  180  m.,  the  boundary  between  Texas  and 
Louisiana;  and  after  a  tortuous  course,  chiefly  S.,  of  about 
300  in.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  29°  30'  N. ; 
Ion.  94°  W.  Before  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  enters 
and  passes  through  a  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  At 
certain  periods  it  has  only  4ft.  water  on  the  bar  at  its  mouth, 
but  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  for  about  180  m. 

BABIONCELLO,  a  peninsula,  Dalmatia,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  circle  of  liagusa.  It  projects  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
scarcely  I  in.  wide,  while  its  whole  length  is  about  45  m., 
and  its  medium  breadth  3  in.  It  ia  very  rocky,  and  even 
mountainous.  The  chief  place  upon  it  is  Stagno. 

SABIOTE,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  28  m.  E.  Jaen,  near 
1.  bank  Guadalimar,  and  inclosed  within  a  strong  wall,  with 
a  well-preserved  fort,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Camarasa. 
It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  an  endowed  elementary  school 
for  each  sex,  besides  a  private  one  for  girls  ;  a  parish  church, 
a  substantial  edifice  with  three  naves;  some  brackish  foun 
tains;  a  nunnery  and  a  chapel;  a  flour  and  seven  oil  mills; 
and  an  annual  cattle-fair.  Pop.  3051. 

SABLATH,  or  ZAHLATHV,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Prachin,  r.  bank  Flanitz,  about  33  m.  W.  Budweis;  with  a 
church,  school,  townhouse,  hospital,  a  tile-work,  and  two 
mills.  Near  it  are  excellent  glass-works:  Pop.  700. 


SABLE  [anc.  /Saborium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  plea 
santly  situated  ou  the  Sarthe,  14  m.  N.W.  La  Fleche.  The 
river  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  communicate 
by  a  bridge  of  black  marble ;  and  on  a  height  immediately 
above  the  town,  is  a  magnificent  chateau,  on  the  site  of  a 
strong  castle,  of  which  only  a  few  ruins  now  remain.  It  has 
a  church;  manufactures  of  gloves,  hats,  and  serge;  several 
worsted-mills;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  salt,  wood,  slates, 
and  marble;  the  last  two  being  extensively  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  which  there  is  also  a  mine  of  anthracite. 
Pop.  4031. 

SABLE  ISLAND,  a  bare  treeless  isl.,  N.  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  E.  coast,  Nova  Scotia,  lat.  (E.  end)  43°  59'  N.;  Ion.  59°  47' 
W.(R.)  It  is  about  25m.  long,  and  1  m.  to  5m.  broad.  It  is  formed 
of  two  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  sand,  shaped  like  a  bow,  and 
meeting  in  a  point  at  either  end.  It  is  wholly  or  partially 
covered  with  grass  for  considerable  spaces,  in  others  scooped 
out  by  the  wind  into  bare  crater-shaped  hollows,  or  hove  up 
into  sandhills,  attaining  the  elevation  of  75  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Between  these  ridges  a  long  pond,  in  some  parts  12  ft.  deep, 
extends  from  the  W.  end  for  a  distance  of  11  m.  The  island 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  white  sand,  easily  moved  by 
the  winds,  which  cause  it  to  drift  like  snow,  forming  and  re 
moving  large  hills  in  a  very  few  years.  Although  presenting 
hardly  anything  deserving  the  name  of  soil,  the  amount  and 
variety  of  its  vegetation  is  extraordinary.  Besides  two  kinds 
of  grass,  there  are  wild  pease  and  other  plants,  affording 
subsistence  to  400  or  500  wild  horses  and  innumerable  rab 
bits,  besides  domestic  cattle.  There  are  strawberries,  pigeon- 
berries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries,  the  latter  so  abun 
dant  as  to  have  been  proposed  as  an  article  of  export.  The 
coasts  abound  in  fish  of  various  kinds.  So  numerous  and 
fatal  have  been  the  shipwrecks  that  have  taken  place  from 
time  to  time  on  this  island,  and  on  the  formidable  sand 
bars  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  from  the  frequency  and 
density  of  the  fogs  that  prevail,  and  the  violence  and  irregu 
larity  of  the  currents  around  it,  that  an  establishment  for  the 
relief  and  removal  of  shipwrecked  persons,  and  for  preventing 
the  plunder  of  the  wrecks,  has  been  erected  here,  and  is  main 
tained  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  home  government.  Sable  Island  was  discovered 
early  in  the  16th  century.  Its  name,  Sable,  is  French,  and 
means  sand. 

SABLES,  or  SABLES  D'OLONXB  (LES),  [anc.  Arenae 
Aulonenses],  a  seaport  tn.  France,  dep.  Vende'e,  20  m.  S.S.W. 
Bourbon- Vendee.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula,  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  the  E.  side  only,  and  consists  of  three  or 
four  long,  clean,  and  well-paved  streets,  almost  parallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  coast.  The  S.  part  of  the  town  rises 
on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  while 
the  N.  part  is  on  a  flat,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  is  an  important  haven  of 
refuge  on  a  very  dangerous  coast  for  the  numerous  vessels 
trading  between  Nantes,  Eochelle,  and  Bordeaux.  Its  en 
trance  is  defended  by  batteries.  The  trade  is  considerable  in 
corn,  salt,  wine,  tar,  cattle,  and  fresh  and  salt  fish.  The 
fishing  on  the  coast,  including  that  of  shell-fish  and  sardines, 
is  very  active.  Sables  possesses  a  court  of  first  resort,  a 
communal  college,  and  a  fourth-class  school  of  hydrography. 
Pop.  5686. 

SABOR,  a  river,  Spain.  Leon,  formed  in  N.W.  of  prov. 
Zamora,  by  the  junction  of  several  torrents  from  the  sierras  of 
Gamoneda  and  Tejera,  enters  the  Portuguese  prov.  Tras-os- 
Montes,  flows  S.S.W.,  passing  near  the  town  of  Moucorvo, 
and  joins  r.  bank  Douro,  after  a  course  of  about  75  in. 

SABUAO,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  ADENARA. 

SABRINA,  a  volcanic  isl.  Azores,  which  suddenly  arose 
about  1  £  in.  off  N.W.  coast  of  St.  Michael,  opposite  Pontada 
Ferraria,  and  was  so  named  after  H.M.S.  Sabriria,  which  hap 
pened  to  be  cruizing  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  13th  June, 
1811,  the  volcanic  eruption  commenced  by  the  ejection  of  enor 
mous  columns  of  water,  smoke,  and  stones,  accompanied  with 
submarine  explosions  On  the  18th  the  crater  appeared,  and 
two  days  after,  attained  the  height  of  1 80  ft.  On  the  4th 
July,  when  the  eruption  ceased,  an  island  had  been  formed, 
300  ft.  high  and  £  league  in  circuit,  with  a  little  crater  in 
closing  a  basin  of  boiling  water.  About  the  middle  of 
October  of  the  same  year  the  whole  disappeared  in  an  un 
fathomable  depth. 
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SABUGAL,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,  on  the 
Coa,  23  m.  S.E.  Braga,  defended  by  a  castle  with  a  very  lofty 
tower.  It  has  a  Latin  school,  hospital,  and  almshouse.  P.  830. 

SABY,  a  tn.  Denmark,  Jutland,  bail.  Hjorring,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  same  name  in  the  Kattegat.  It  was 
once  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  suffered  much  from  in 
undation,  and,  in  1792,  its  harbour  was  completely  sanded  up 
by  a  storm.  Since  then  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual 
decay.  There  is  a  regular  ferry  from  Sa'by  to  Lasoe.  P.  800. 

SABZAWAR,  or  SUBZAWAR,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Khora- 
san,  in  an  extensive  plain  of  same  name,  65  in.  W.  Nishapoor. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  became  the  seat  of  an  indepen 
dent  dynasty,  but  was  afterwards  ruined,  and  continued  almost 
totally  deserted  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  when  its 
walls  and  fortifications  were  rebuilt.  It  is  still,  however,  an 
insignificant  place,  with  a  miserable  bazaar.  Pop.  about  2000. 

SACATECOLUCA,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  and  28  m. 
S.E.  San  Salvador,  in  the  low  country  which  borders  on  the 
Pacific,  near  a  volcano  of  the  same  name.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  indigo  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8000. 

8ACATEPEC,  SACATAPEQUES,  or  ZACATAPEQUES,  a  cor- 
regimento  or  prov.  Guatemala,  Central  America,  bounded,  N. 
by  that  of  Vera-Paz,  N.W.  Solola,  W.  and  S.  Guatemala; 
area,  above  3000  sq.  m.  It  is  generally  mountainous ;  and 
the  climate,  though  sometimes  inclining  to  cold,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  mild  and  agreeable.  One  of  the  most  remark 
able  summits  is  the  Volcan-de-Agua,  which  rises  up,  in  the 
form  of  an  almost  perfect  cone,  to  the  height  of  13,578  ft., 
and,  though  not  beyond  the  snow-limit,  becomes  occasionally 
whitened  with  hoar-frost  or  snow.  Immediately  to  the  W. 
of  it,  another  vast  mountain,  the  Volcan-de-Fuego,  is  continu 
ally  emitting  smoke  and  ashes.  It  is  probably  higher  than 
the  former,  though  it  has  never  been  accurately  measured ; 
the  loose  and  hot  ashes  on  its  sides  make  its  ascent  impos 
sible.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  rather  barren  in  the  N.,  but, 
in  the  S.,  is  remarkably  productive  of  maize  and  other  grain, 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
In  many  situations  coffee  might  be  successfully  grown.  The 
Cactus  opuntia  has  been  introduced  in  recent  times,  and  the 
yield  of  cochineal  from  the  plantations  is  already  as  great 
as  that  of  Amatitlan.  The  capital  is  Old  Guatemala  or  An 
tigua.  Pop.  about  56,000. 

SACAVEM,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
W.  side,  firth  of  the  Tagus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Friellas,  7  m. 
N.  Lisbon.  It  is  an  important  entrepot  for  wine.  Pop.  2400. 

SACCATOO,  or  SAKATU,  a  city,  Soudan.  See  SACKATOO. 

SACCO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Priucipato-Citra,  15  in.  N.E. 
Il-Vallo,  with  a  church.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  rich 
in  medicinal  plants.  Pop.  2000. 

SACCOKUEE,  a  small  maritime  prov.  Upper  Guinea, 
Gold  Coast,  W.  Ahanta ;  with  a  Dutch  fort,  and  a  small  vil 
lage  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Besides  its  capital — Sac- 
condee — it  contains  several  villages.  Bananas,  yams,  and 
maize  are  raised;  and  some  trade  is  done  in  gold  and  palm- 
oil.  Pop.  estimated  at  3000  fighting-men. 

SACCONEX  (GREAT  and  LITTLE),  two  vils.  forming  two 
pars.  Switzerland,  can.  and  2  m.  N.W.  Geneva.  They  con 
tain  a  great  number  of  country-seats ;  among  others,  one  called 
Delices,  in  which  Voltaire  resided  for  five  years.  Pop.  2504. 

SACEDON,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Guadalajara, 
54  m.  E.  Madrid,  in  a  picturesque  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  called  Puerta-del-Infierno.  It  has  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  an  endowed  primary  school,  a  church,  oil  and  flour 
mills,  brandy-stills,  some  weaving,  and  a  pottery.  The  baths 
of  Sacedon,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Thermida  of  Ptolemy, 
are  much  frequented  by  the  sickly  Madrilenians,  in  the  season 
from  June  to  September.  Ferdinand  VII.  created  a  small 
bathing-town  near  the  spring,  which  is  now  called  El  Heal 
Sitiodo  Isabel.  Pop.  1275. 

SACHSA,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  45  m.  N.N.W. 
Erfurt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz ;  with  a  church,  and  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  hats,  gypsum-kilns,  a  marble- quarry,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1246. 

SACHSEN,  Germany.     See  SAXONY. 
BACH8ENBERG,   a   tn.   Germany,   princip.   Waldeck, 
dist.  Eisenberg,  11  in.  S.S.W.  Corbach ;  with  a  church,  anJ 
several  well-frequented  fairs.     Pop.  1000. 

SACHSENBURG,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle 
Villach,  dist.  and  near  Spittal,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  r.  bank 


Drave  ;  with  a  church,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  iron-works, 
and  a  mine  of  antimony.  From  the  number  of  columns, 
statues,  coins,  and  other  antiquities  found  in  it,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Roman  Tiburnia  or  Liburnia. 

SACHSENHAUSEN,  several  places,  Germany.  The 
largest  is  situated  1.  bank  Main,  opposite  to  Frankfurt,  and  is 
considered  one  of  its  suburbs.  The  only  other  deserving  of 
notice  is  a  vil.,  princip.  Waldeck,  6  m.  E.S.E.  Corbach;  with 
a  church.  Pop.  946. 

SACILE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  37  in. 
N.N.E.  Venice,  on  the  Livenza,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It 
is  walled  ;  has  a  parish  and  three  auxiliary  churches,  an  hos 
pital,  several  handsome  buildings,  among  which  the  palace 
formerly  occupied  by  the  podesta  is  conspicuous  ;  and  manu 
factures  of  woollens,  linen,  and  paper.  An  excellent  wine  is 
produced,  and  there  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Pop.  4600. 

SACKATOO,  a  city,  Central  Africa;  lat.  13°  4'  52"  N. ; 
Ion.  6°  12'  E. ;  occupying  a  long  ridge  which  slopes  gently 
towards  the  N.,  and  is  laid  out  in  regular,  well-built  streets. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  high,  and  has  12 
gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  at  sunset.  There  are  two 
large  mosques,  besides  several  other  places  for  prayer.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  spacious  market-place,  and  there  is 
another  large  square  in  front  of  the  sultan's  residence.  The 
dwellings  of  the  principal  people  are  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  which  inclose  numerous  flat-roofed  houses,  built  in  the 
Moorish  style.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Felatahs, 
possessing  numerous  slaves,  who  are  employed  in  domestic 
duties,  weaving,  house-building,  shoe-making,  and  iron-work, 
and  in  tending  cattle.  The  necessaries  of  life  here  are  cheap  ; 
butcher-meat  is  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good.  The  exports 
are  principally  civet  and  blue-check  tobes,  called  sJiarie.  The 
common  imports  are  Goora  nuts,  brought  from  the  borders 
of  Ashantee ;  and  coarse  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  in  small 
quantities;  with  brass  and  pewter  dishes,  and  a  few  spices. 
The  Arabs  from  Tripoli  and  Ghadames  bring  unwrought  silk, 
otto  of  roses,  spices,  and  beads.  Slaves  are  both  exported 
and  imported.  A  great  quantity  of  Guinea  corn  is  taken 
every  year  by  the  Tuaricks,  in  exchange  for  salt.  The  mar 
ket  is  extremely  well  supplied,  and  is  held  daily  from  sunrise 
to  sunset. — (Denhain  and  Clapperton.) 

SACKETTS  HARBOUR,  a  vil.  and  port,  U.  States, 
New  York,  150  m.  N.W.  Albany,  on  Black  River  Bay,  an 
inlet  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
most  secure  harbours.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  ship 
yard,  Madison  barracks  belonging  to  the  U.  States,  and  a 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Cleared  (1849)  for 
foreign  ports  259  vessels,  tonnage  142,799;  entered  279 
vessels,  tonnage  153,169. 

SACKINGEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  r.  bank 
Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  51  m.  S.8.E.  Freiburg.  It 
is  walled,  and  has  an  old  church,  a  bathing  establishment, 
and  some  shipping  trade.  Pop.  1500. 

SACO,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Maine,  on  the  Eastern  and  the  Bos 
ton  and  Maine  railways,  and  on  a  river  of  same  name,  which 
here  mingles  with  the  tide-water,  after  a  beautiful  fall  of  42  ft. 
It  stands  in  a  district  distinguished  both  by  its  fertility  and  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  contains  many  handsome  dwellings  and 
public  edifices,  including  five  or  six  churches,  and  is  con 
nected  by  bridges  with  Biddeford,  with  which  it  properly 
forms  only  one  town.  The  water-power  furnished  by  the 
falls,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  important  industrial  establish 
ments,  including  a  woollen,  nine  large  cotton,  and  a  great 
number  of  saw  mills.  Pop.  5794. 

SACOMB,  par.  Eng.  Herts ;  1510  ac.     Pop.  313. 

SACRAMENTO,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  on  river  of  same  name, 
at  the  junction  of  the  American,  about  150  m.  N.E.  San-Fran 
cisco.  It  occupies  a  low  and  level  plain,  naturally  inundated 
during  the  rainy  season,  but  partly  protected  by  an  embank 
ment  ;  and  since  1849,  when  it  contained  only  four  houses, 
has  suddenly  sprung  up  into  a  handsome  city,  having  become 
the  grand  depot  for  the  supply  of  all  the  northern  gold-mines. 
Tire  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  many  of  them 
are  lined  with  large  oaks  and  sycamores  of  the  original  forest. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire,  but  has  soon 
reappeared  in  a  neater  and  more  substantial  form ;  and  con 
tains  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  R.  Catholic,  and  three 
Methodist  churches,  one  of  the  last  for  coloured  persons ; 
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several  hotels  of  a  very  costly  description,  several  breweries, 
steam-mills,  syrup  and  soda  manufactories,  numerous  smithies, 

&c.     Pop.  (1852),  10,000. The  KIVEK,  300  m.  in  length, 

varies  in  width  from  200  yards  to  300  yards,  is  navigable  to 
the  town  at  all  seasons,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on, 
both  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  which  ply  daily  between 
Sacramento  and  San-Francisco.  Its  general  course  is  S.;  it 
receives  the  Feather,  American,  Butte,  and  numerous  smaller 
streams,  and,  near  its  mouth,  is  joined  by  the  Joaquin,  when 

the  united  stream  falls  into  the  Bay  of  San-Francisco. The 

VALLEY,  with  that  of  San  J  oaquin,"  is  a  vast  depression  be 
tween  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast-range. 

SACRIFICIOS:—!,  A  small  green  island,  Pacific,  W. 
coast,  Mexico,  about  ^  m.  long,  and  about  that  distance  from 
the  land ;  lat.  15°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  98°  6'  W.— 2,  An  isl.  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  off  the  coast  and  3  m.  N.E.  Vera  Cruz.  The  chan 
nel  between  it  and  the  mainland  affords  the  best  .anchorage 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  gulf.  On  the  island  itself,  which  ap 
pears  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  for  sacrifice 
and  burial,  excavations  have  been  made,  and  a  number  of 
remarkable  antiquities  obtained,  including  a  beautiful  urn 
carved  in  white  marble  or  alabaster,  and  great  numbers  of 
clay-vases  covered  with  paintings  and  etchings. 

SACUHI,  or  SUSSUHI,  a  river,  Brazil,  formed  in  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  by  the  junction  of  the  Cocaes  and  Yermelho ; 
and  after  an  E.  course  of  about  250  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Doce. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  200  m. 

SADA  (SANTA  MARIA  DE),  a  tn.  and  par.  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  9  m.  E.  Corufia,  W.  shore,  Bay  of  Ares ;  with  a 
church,  a  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  considerable  size  ; 
and  a  valuable  sardine-fishery.  Pop.  2198. 

SADABA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  Sara- 
gossa,  on  a  plain,  r.  bank  liiquel.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  with  four  gates;  is  indifferently  built ;  and  has  a  church, 
a  suppressed  convent,  two  primary  schools,  a  courthouse, 
prison,  and  a  trade  in  corn. 

SADAO,  a  river,  Portugal.     See  SOLDAO. 
SADDELL  AND  SK1PNESS,  par.  Scot.  Argyle;  25m. 
by  3  m.    Pop.  1498. 

SADDINGTON,  par.  Eng. ;  1050  ac.  Pop.  282. 
SADDLE,  an  isl.,  S.  America,  off  coast  of  Tierra-del- 
Fuego  ;  lat.  55°  23'  50"  S. ;  Ion.  68°  4'  30"  W.  It  unites  with 
other  two  islands  in  forming  the  excellent  harbour  of  Port 
Maxwell ;  and  is  composed,  particularly  towards  its  summit, 
of  large  blocks  of  greenstone,  which,  from  their  ferruginous 
nature,  have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  compass.  Its  sur 
face  is  partly  covered  with  low,  stunted  brushwood,  and  its 
coasts  abound  with  fish. 

SADDLEBACK,  a  mountain,  England,  co.  Cumberland, 
immediately  E.  of  Skiddaw.  It  has  a  height  of  2787  ft. ;  and 
consists  of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  overlain  by  gneiss,  hornblende, 
and  slate. 

SADDLEWORTH-wiTH-QuiCK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England, 
co.  York,  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  Manchester.  It  is  one  of  the 
central  localities  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture,  and 
is  traversed  both  by  the  Huddersfield  canal  and  the  Man 
chester  and  Huddersfield  railway ;  has  several  chapels  of 
case,  and  Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  national  and 
other  schools ;  a  paper,  and  numerous  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  freestone  quarries,  and  coal-mines.  Area  of  par., 
18,280  ac.  Pop.  17,799. 

SADO,  an  isl.  Japan  Sea;  lat.  (S.  point)  38°  20'  N. ; 
Ion.  138°  30'  E. ;  in  a  large  bay,  N.  coast,  Niphon.  It  is  about 
90  m.  in  circuml'erence. 

SADRAS,  a  decayed  tn.  Hindoostan,  42  m.  S.W.  Madras; 
lat.  12°  31'  N. ;  Ion.  80°  14'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  populous 
place,  and  celebrated  for  its  ginghams.  A  few  Dutch  houses, 
and  a  miserable  native  town  to  the  W.,  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  once  flourishing  place. 

SADSKA,  SACKA,  or  SADECKA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  23  m.  S.W.  Bidschow,  on  the  Schwarzbach.     It  has  a 
parish  church,  a  castle,  an  hospital,  and  a  bathing  establisl 
ment.     Pop.  2210. 

SAEFVAR-An,  a  river,  Sweden,  which  rises  in  Umea 
Lappmark,  near  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  flows  S.E.,  and  after 
a  course  of  above  100  in.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  12  n; 
E.  Umei. 

SAELICES.  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  36  n 
S.  W.  Cuenca  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary 


school ;  brick  and  tile  works,  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  rice, 
)il.  and  wine.     Pop.  1734. 

SAEN'S  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine-Infe'rieurc,  on  tho 
Arques,  24  m.  N.N.E.  Rouen  ;  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
glue,  leather,  and  glass.  Pop.  1816. 

SAETER,  or  SAETHEK,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  20  m. 
S.S.E.  Falun.     It  is  a  small  place,  but  has  important  iron- 
nes  in  its  vicinity,  manufactures  of  articles  in  iron,  and 
several  saw-mills. 

SAFAKES,  a  seaport  tn.  Tunis.  See  SFAX. 
SAFET,  or  SAFED.  a  tn.  Syria,  25  m.  E.  by  N.  Acre. 
This  was  one  of  the  five  holy  cities  whither  the  Jews  resorted 
Vom  all  parts  of  Christendom  in  old  age  to  die  and  be  in- 
.erred.  It  was  utterly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  Janu 
ary  1837,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants,  from  6000 
to  7000,  also  perished. 

SAFFELAERE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  7  m.  N.E.  Ghent ;  with  two  flour-mills,  two  brew 
eries,  and  a  vinegar-manufactory.  Inhabitants  chiefly  em 
ployed  in  weaving  and  agriculture.  Pop.  2974. 

SAFFI,  or  SAFFEE,  an  ancient  seaport  tn.  Marocco, 
W.  coast,  S.  Cape  Cantin,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  sandy 
barren  district ;  lat.  32°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  9°  12'  W.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  wall  31  ft.  high,  and  a  ditch  on  three  sides, 
which  is,  however,  filled  up  in  many  places;  and  on  the  forti 
fications  fronting  the  sea  there  are  24  heavy  guns  mounted. 
Water  is  scarce,  and  in  summer  has  to  be  procured  from  wells. 
The  bay  in  front  of  the  town,  during  the  summer  months, 
or  from  March  to  October,  affords  as  good  anchorage  and 
smoother  water  than  any  other  on  the  coast,  but  is  entirely 
exposed  to  W.  winds  ;  the  bottom  is  sand  and  mud,  and  there 
is  generally  about  15  fathoms'  water  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
The  population  of  Saffi  is  gradually  decreasing;  some  years 
ago,  it  was  estimated  at  8000  to  9000. 

SAFFRON- WALUEN,  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  Eng. 
See  WALDEN- SAFFRON. 

SAG  HARBOUR,  a  seaport  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York, 
on  an  inlet  of  same  name,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Gardiner's  Bay, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  about  100  m.  E.  New 
York  city.  It  has  four  churches,  several  mills ;  and  a  port 
which,  in  1851,  sent  out  4434  tons  of  shipping  to  the  whale- 
fishery.  The  whole  tonnage  of  the  district  is  12,808  tons. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

SAGA,  a  tn.  Japan,  isl.  Kiusiu,  cap.  prov.  Fizen,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  the'  island  ;  lat.  33°  15'  N. ;  Ion. 
130°  1 8'  E. ;  near  one  of  the  tongues  of  the  Gulf  of  Simabara. 
Including  the  suburbs,  it  is  about  8  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad. 
Its  numerous  streets  cross  each  other  in  exact  order  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  principal  street  is 
spacious  and  well-kept,  although  the  houses,  which  are  inha 
bited  by  trades-people  and  workmen,  are  low  and  but  of  mean 
appearance.  The  town  is  traversed  by  many  brooks,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  channels;  the  principal  of  the  latter, 
that  of  Sentonofutsi,  is  nearly  50m.  long,  and  uniting  the  Gulf 
of  Simabara  with  the  Northern  Sea,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  inland  commerce  of  Kiusiu,  of  which  Saga  is  the  centre. 

SAG ALASSUS,  a  seaport,  Asia  Minor.    See  BOODKOOM. 

SAGALIN  OOLA,  a  tn.  China,  Manchooria,  r.  bank 
Amoor  or  Sagalin,  820  m.  N.N.E.  Pckin }  lat.  50°  N. ;  Ion. 
127°  E. 

SAGAN,  or  ZEGAN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  49  m. 
N.W.  Liegnitz,  r.  bank  Bober.  It  is  inclosed  by  ditches  and 
a  double  wall ;  has  six  churches,  a  castle,  with  fine  garden  and 
park  ;  theatre,  progymnasium,  and  house  of  correction  ;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  bleachfields,  distilleries, 
tile-works,  and  copper,  worsted,  oil,  saw,  paper,  and  numer 
ous  other  mills.  Pop.  7102. 

SAGGART,  par.  and  tn.  Irel.  Dublin;  4453  ac.  P.  1408. 

SAGil,  numerous  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1,  A 
vil.  Hungary,  co.  Raab,  1  m.  from  Martinsberg;  with  two 
churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  818. — 2,  (-Karanes),A 
vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neograd,  on  Mount  Karancz,  about 
8  m.  from  Szakall;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1069. 

SAGH-Ii>OLY,orSAAGH-AM-IroL,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Honth,  on  the  Ipoly,  here  crossed  by  a 
.stone  bridge.  It  has  a  It.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in  salt. 
Pop.  1386. 

SAGHALIEX,  an  isl.  Asia.     See  TAKUAKAI. 

SAGHALIEN,  a  river,  Asia.    Sec  AMOOK. 
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SAGIIVAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Veszprim,  4  m.  S.  Sio- 
Fok;  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1210. 

S  AGIN  AW,  a  bay,  U.  States,  Michigan;  a  large  inlet  of 
Lake  Huron,  60  m.  long,  by  30  m  wide,  containing  a  number 
of  islands,  of  which  Shawangunk,  near  the  centre,  is  the 
largest.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden,  and  con 
tains  numerous  excellent  harbours. — 2,  A  river,  U.  States, 
Michigan,  formed  by  the  union  of  several  branches,  flows  N.  E. 
into  the  bay;  it  is  25  ft-  to  30  ft.  deep;  total  course,  30  m. 
There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  generally  not  more  than  5  ft. 
or  6  ft.  water. — 3,  A  vil.  on  the  river,  23  m.  from  its  mouth; 
with  a  U.  States  land-office,  a  courthouse,  and  two  steam  saw 
mills.  Pop.  (1850),  917. 

SAGLIANO,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Biella;  beautifully  situated,  and  traversed  by  a 
very  handsome  and  commodious  street.  It  has  a  church,  and 
a  suppressed  Capuchin  convent.  Pop.  1801. 

SAGOAREMA,  a  maritime  vil.  Brazil,  prov.  and  40  m. 
E.  Rio-Janeiro,  and  about  50  m.  W.  Cape  Frio. 

SAGOR,  or  SAUGUB,  an  isl.  Hindoostan,  Bay  of  Bengal, 
E.  side,  estuary  of  the  Hooghly,  forming  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  Sunderbunds,  and  extending  about  20  m.  in  length,  by 
5  in.  in  breadth.  It  is  a  low  alluvial  tract,  very  little  raised 
above  sea-level,  bordered  along  its  shores  with  trees  and 
thick  underwood,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  exposing 
it  to  the  encroachments  of  the  waves,  but  in  its  interior 
covered  merely  with  grass-jungle.  Its  anchorage  is  said  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  coast.  From  its  situation  at  the 
junction  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the  ocean, 
it  is  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindoos,  who  visit  it  in 
vast  numbers,  and  have  here  a  great  temple,  where  large 
numbers  of  aged  persons  and  children  used  to  be  annually 
sacrificed. 

SAGRES,  a  seaport  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve, 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  21  in.  W.S.W.  Lagos.  It  was  founded 
in  1416  by  the  Infanto  Don  Henriquez,  son  of  John  I.,  who 
established  in  it  a  school  of  astronomy,  navigation,  and  com 
merce;  and  sent  forth  from  its  harbour  the  early  Portuguese 
expeditions  which  discovered  the  Madeiras  and  Azores,  and 
explored  a  considerable  portion  of  the  African  coast,  paving 
the  way  for  the  grand  exploit  of  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  was  burned  by  Drake  in  1587,  and  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  1755.  Pop.  310. 

SAGUENAY,  a  river,  Lower  Canada,  formed  by  two  out 
lets  of  Lake  St.  John,  which  unite  about  9  m.  below  the  lake, 
from  which  point  the  river  flows  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Tadousae  Harbour;  lat.  48°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  45' 
W. ;  its  entire  length  being  about  95  m.  to  100  m.  It  is 
interrupted  in  its  course  by  abrupt  precipices,  over  which 
it  dashes  its  foaming  current;  and  being  bounded  by  banks 
of  great  elevation,  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  impetu 
osity  of  its  flood,  which  runs  through  a  section  of  rocks  from 
200  ft.  to  1000  ft.  high,  and  presenting  remarkably  pictur 
esque  scenery.  It  is  of  great  depth.  In  mid-channel,  at  its 
mouth,  bottom  was  not  found  with  330  fathoms  of  line. 
About  2  m.  higher  up,  it  was  found  to  be  130  fathoms  to  140 
fathoms;  and  from  50  m.  to  60  m.  from  the  St.  Lawrence, 
50  fathoms  to  60  fathoms.  The  impetuous  torrent  of  the 
Saguenay,  when  the  tide  is  low,  is  sensibly  felt  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which,  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  is  obliged  to 
yield  to  its  impulse,  and  vessels,  apparently  going  their  course, 
have  thereby  been  carried  sidelong  in  a  different  direction. 
Above  thirty  rivers  pour  their  tributary  waters  into  the  Sa- 
guenay,  twelve  of  which  are  navigable  for  canoes,  and  some 
of  them  for  large  boats.  The  Saguenay  is  navigable  for  ves 
sels  of  any  size  for  a  distance  of  about  50  m.  to  60  m.  from  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  high-water  for  vessels  of  large  dimen 
sions  from  15  m.  to  18  m.  farther.  Steamers  ascend  it  seve 
ral  times  a-week  from  Quebec  during  the  summer  months, 
with  visitants  to  its  scenery. 

SAGUR,  British  India.     See  SAITGUK. 

SAHAGUN,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov. and  35  m.  S.E.  Leon,  on 
the  Coa.  It  is  walled;  has  some  elegant  and  substantial 
houses,  a  townhouse,  two  primary  schools,  an  hospital,  a 
prison,  a  granary ;  four  churches,  four  hermitages,  a  nunnery, 
and  two  suppressed  convents  ;  four  flour  and  three  linseed 
mills ;  a  tannery,  and  fifty  looms  for  linens,  serges,  &c.  In 
1808,  General  Moore  defeated  a  small  party  of  French  cavalry, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  at  this  point.  Pop.  2403. 


SATIAM-TONEY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  4048  ac.  P.  1292. 
SAHARA,  is  the  plural  of  SaJira,  which  signifies  in 
Arabic  an  extensive  and  uninhabited  plain,  without  trees  or 
cultivation.  From  the  frequency  of  its  application  in  Northern 
Africa,  this  term  has  come  to  be  considered  as  the  proper 
name  of  the  vast  deserts  which  extend  throughout  the  interior, 
S.  of  Marocco  and  Barbary,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Nile. 
Some,  indeed,  affect  to  distinguish  between  the  Sahara  in  the 
W.,  and  the  Libyan  deserts  adjacent  to  Egypt.  But  neither 
usage  nor  reason  countenance  such  distinction.  The  deserts 
E.  and  W.  in  Northern  Africa  are  alike  vast  and  inhospitable, 
and  all  equally  entitled  to  be  called  Sahara. 

Boundaries. — The  limits  of  this  region  towards  the  N.  and 
S.,  do  not  admit  of  being  fixed  with  precision.  On  the  E.,  the 
desert  commences  at  the  Libyan  Hills,  which,  in  Egypt,  con 
fine  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  W. ;  higher  up  in  Nubia,  the 
desert,  arid  and  dismal,  of  reddish  sand  and  black  rocks,  often 
reaches  down  to  the  river;  thence  it  extends  without  inter 
ruption  westwards  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through  40°  of 
longitude,  or  2000  m.  On  the  S.,  its  natural  limit  depends 
on  the  extension  northwards  of  the  rains,  the  line  of  which, 
taken  collectively,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  lat.  17°  30'  N.  But 
there  are  many  circumstances  of  local  configuration,  which 
affect  both  the  extension  of  the  rains,  and  their  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  adjacent  country.  In  general,  the  Sahra 
has  on  the  S.  a  broad  seam  of  country,  too  dry  for  cultivation, 
yet  abounding  in  excellent  pasturage  for  several  months 
in  the  year,  with  sufficiency  of  water  in  wells,  and  occasion 
ally  trees,  chiefly  mimosas  and  the  Doum-palm  (Cucifera 
Thebaica).  The  desert  of  Bahiyuda,  adjoining  the  Nile  W. 
of  Meroe,  is  of  this  description,  resembling  a  rich  park  at  one 
season  of  the  year  (about  midsummer),  while  at  another  it  is 
little  better  than  an  arid  and  desolate  waste.  Such  also  seem 
to  be  the  northern  districts  of  Darfur  and  Waday.  On  the 
frontiers  of  Bornu  also,  and  of  Houssa,  the  valley  of  Kawwar, 
and  the  country  named  Asberi  or  Ahir,  of  which  Aghades  is 
the  capital,  partake  at  once  of  the  characters  of  desert  and  of 
oasis,  or  interspersed  fertile  land.  Farther  west,  the  desert 
seems  to  reach  southwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Isa,  or  river  of 
Timbuctoo.  This  town,  about  8  m.  from  the  river,  is  sur 
rounded  by  desert.  But  at  a  distance  of  a  few  days'  jour 
ney  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  are  the  oases  of  Mabruk  and  Arawan, 
which,  seem  however,  to  be  of  the  poorest  description. 
Farther  W.  lies  Taudeni,  whence  rock-salt  is  obtained.  Teg- 
haza,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  salt-mines,  issituate  farther  N., 
on  the  road  to  Tafilelt.  Not  far  from  Taudeni,  probably  to 
the  S.W.,  is  Wala'ta  or  (in  the  plural)  Iwala'ten,  one  of  the 
chief  oases  of  the  western  desert.  W.  of  Wala'ta,  halfway 
perhaps  to  Arguin  on  the  coast,  is  Wadan,  where  the  Portu 
guese  (who  called  it  Hoden)  had  once  a  factory.  S.W.  of 
Wala'ta  are  Tishit  and  Taghaut,  the  latter  but  seven  days 
from  Kaarta;  thence  the  gum-tree  forests  extend  westwards 
along  the  r.  bank  of  the  Senegal ;  but  towards  the  sea-side 
sterility  predominates,  and  the  bare  sandy  desert  spreads  S. 
of  the  Senegal  even  beyond  Cape  Verd. 

N.  Limit. — The  N.  limit  of  the  Sahra  is  still  more  irregu 
lar  and  less  perfectly  defined  than  the  S.  Wad  Nun  may  be 
conveniently  assumed  to  be  its  commencement  on  the  W.,and 
thence,  a  line  drawn  E.  to  Twat  or  Touat,  crosses  a  tract 
which  is  mere  desert  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Twat, 
itself  an  extensive  oasis  in  the  midst  of  wastes,  owes  its  com- 


parative  fertility  to   the  converging  drainage   of  numerous 


streams  from  the  distant  mountains  in  the  N.      From  the 
southern  face  of  the  same  range  of  mountains  farther  E.  pour 
I  down  hundreds  of  rivulets,  which  are  collected  in  the  longi- 
;  tudinal  valleys  or  oases  of  Wargla  or  Ouargla,  Tuggurt  or 
j  Touggourt,  Souf,  Touzer  or  Tozer,  &c.    These,  therefore,  con- 
'  fine  the  great  desert  as  far  as  the  Hama'da  of  Tripoli  (itself  an 
elevated  desert  plain),  beyond  which  the  Sahra  reaches  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  or  Gulf 
of  Sidrah  (this  is  the  name  of  the  Lotus  zisyphus,  the  cha 
racteristic  plant  of  the  country).     S.  of  this  lies  the  extensive 
oasis  of  Fezzan,  and  at  a  less  distance,  towards  the  S.E.,  that 
of  Aujlah  or  Augila.     On  the  coast,  Cyrenaica  hardly  inter 
rupts   the   prevailing   barrenness;    but   farther   in,    towards 
the  S.E.,  wherever  fractures  in  the  limestone  rock  allow  the 
waters  to  gush  to  the  surface,  the  oases  of  Siwah,  of  El  Wah, 
El  Baharieh,  El  Kharjeh,  and  others  adjacent  to  Egypt,  pre 
sent  vivid  pictures  of  luxuriance  and  dense  population  in  the 
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midst  of  burning  sands.  The  deserts  lying  beyond  the  lines 
thus  drawn,  particularly  N.  of  Twat  and  Wargla,  are  of  great 
extent ;  the  liama'da  of  Wargla  is  an  elevated  and  stony  tract, 
cold  and  utterly  desolate,  and  six  or  eight  days'  journey  in  ex 
tent;  and  probably  they  equal  in  area  the  oases  scattered 
within  them.  The  area  of  the  Sahara,  therefore,  may  be 
summarily  assumed  to  be  not  less  than  2,000,000  sq.  m. 

Dry  Desert. — In  the  W.  Sahra  there  is  a  central  region, 
named  Azawacl  or  the  Dry,  which  is" peculiarly  dangerous,  as 
"it  unites  all  the  worst  characters  of  die  desert — want  of  water, 
intense  heat,  and  moving  sands,  which  obliterate  every  trace, 
and  render  it  difficult  to  find  the  way.  And  here  superstition, 
too,  adds  its  terrors,  for  the  rolling  sandhills  are  supposed  to 
be  tenanted  by  spirits,  who,  calling  the  travellers  by  name, 
bewilder  and  lead  them  to  destruction.  The  Azawad  begins, 
probably,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  seems  to  lie 
chiefly  between  the  19th  and  22d  parallels.  On  the  road 
from  Twat  or  Touat  to  Timbuctoo,  it  has  a  width  of  ten  days' 
journey;  and  farther  E.,  the  route  from  Aghades  to  Twat 
crosses  a  sandy  desert  for  12  or  14  days.  This  utterly  inhos 
pitable  tract  probably  extends,  therefore,  from  W.  to  E. 
1000  m.  or  1200m. 

Climate. — The  barrenness  of  the  Sahara  is  obviously  the 
consequence  of  its  climate,  and  the  almost  total  privation  of 
rain,  the  explanation  of  which  would  be  here  misplaced;  but 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  deserts  of  N.  Africa  are  but 
the  first  portion  of  a  desert  zone  which  lies  across  the  Old 
World,  in  Arabia,  W.  India,  Persia,  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
As  the  skies  are  generally  bright  and  unclouded,  so  the 
evaporation  is  rapid,  and  hence  the  nocturnal  cold  is  often 
extreme.  Ice  has  been  found  in  Fezzan,  as  well  as  on  the 
Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  this  phenomenon  is  more  frequent 
in  dry  years.  In  the  noontide  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sand 
often  attains  a  heat  of  140°  Fah.,  and  even  the  rocks  appear 
calcined.  Where  moisture  is  concealed,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is.  often  incrusted  with  salts.  The  fall  of  occasional 
rains  seems  to  be  determined,  in  some  measure,  by  the  in 
equality  and  elevation  of  the  ground.  The  Begzem  Moun 
tains,  near  Aghades,  are  often  visited  by  sudden  torrents, 
which  diffuse  joy  and  plenty  through  the  surrounding  valleys. 
The  floods,  rapidly  absorbed,  fill  the  wells  to  a  great  distance, 
and  these  are  in  many  cases  carefully  covered  with  skins  to 
screen  them  from  the  sun's  rays. 

Configuration. — As  the  African  continent  presents  exter 
nally  a  remarkably  compact  figure,  little  indented  or  pene 
trated  by  arms  of  the  sea,  so  it  exhibits  internally  few  proofs 
of  physical  revolutions  in  the  form  of  great  chains  of  moun 
tains.  The  mountains  of  Begzem,  which  advance  into  the 
Sahra  from  the  S.  (in  lat.  18°  N. ;  Ion  8°  E.),  form  but  a 
small  group,  and  rarely  exceed  3000  ft.  in  height;  but  within 
the  vast  area  of  the  desert,  though  we  often  hear  of  abrupt 
and  rocky  regions,  there  is  no  intimation  of  a  chain  of  moun 
tains.  In  crossing  Jebel  Aures  southwards  from  Constan- 
tine  in  Algeria,  the  division  of  the  waters  is  found  at  the 
height  of  3550  ft.;  thence  the  descent  is  rapid  to  Biskra 
(Ion.  5°  E.),  the  absolute  height  of  which  is  but  280  ft.  But 
the  liver  of  Biskra  descends  a  long  way  (200  m.,  perhaps,) 
before  it  reaches  the  Sibkhas  or  Salt  Lakes  and  the  extensive 
plains  of  Tegorarin,  which  are,  therefore,  probably  not  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  liama'da  of  Tripoli,  which  is  a 
uniform  sandstone  plateau,  2000ft.  in  height,  is  as  abrupt  and 
apparently  as  elevated  at  its  descent  into  Fezzan,  as  on  its 
northern  edge;  and  this  oasis,  which  collects  apparently  all 
the  waters  of  the  plateau,  can  hardly  rise  much  above  the  sea- 
level.  Jn  like  manner  it  is  evident  that  Lake  Tchad  can  have 
but  little  elevation.  The  desert  in  the  W.  appears  to  fall 
rapidly  towards  the  gum-forests  of  the  Senegal,  and  from  the 
ridge  there  formed,  awady  or  water-course,  very  rarely  filled, 
called  El  llamra,  runs  N.  to  Wad  Nun.  The  desert  E.  of  the 
road  from  Fezzan  to  Bornu  is  reported  to  be  very  mountain 
ous  and  rocky,  but  nothing  is  known  of  it  in  authentic  detail. 
Geology. — Granite  seems  to  be  the  rock  which  most  fre 
quently  breaks  through  the  sandstone  covering  of  the  waste. 
Towards  Egypt,  limestone  comes  into  view.  The  Tripolitan 
HamaMa  is  divided  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  volcanic  line,  markrd 
by  at  least  one  well-preserved  crater,  Tuggurt.  Connected 
with  this  system,  are  the  numerous  hot  springs,  which  issue 
forth  copiously  in  many  places  towards  the  interior,  particularly 
at  Ghat  (Ion.  10°  30'  E.),  and  spread  luxuriance  around  them. 


Ferruginous  sandstone  is  common,  and  many  rocky  spots, 
chiefly  in  the  W.  desert,  S.  of  Wad  Nun,  have  the  reputation 
of  containing  iron.  Copper  was  once  obtained  in  abundance 
'rom  the  hills  N.  of  Aghades,  but  at  present  the  only  mineral 
which  increases  the  resources  of  the  Sahara,  is  salt,  excavated 
at  Taudeni,  on  the  route  from  Timbuctoo  to  Wad  Nun,  and 
at  Bilma  in  the  country  of  the  Tibboos,  E.  of  the  route  from 
Bornu  to  Tripoli. 

Zoology  and  Vegetation. — In  the  desert,  properly  so  called, 
there  is  little  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  life.  The  large  animals 

Inch  characterize  S.  Africa,  are  here  wholly  wanting.  A  few 
species  of  antelopes  are  met  with  in  favoured  spots.  The 
ion  avoids  the  parched  country.  Lizards,  jerboas,  and  ser 
pents  of  many  kinds,  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
burning  sands.  The  land-tortoise,  of  great  size,  is  said  to  be 
common  towards  the  S.  where  bushes  grow ;  there  the  Arak, 
or  Salvedora  Persica,  generally  prevails.  Prickly  sainfoin, 

ith  other  tough  and  humble  plants,  are  comprehended  under 
the  Arab  name  of  Jiashish,  or  herbage.  As  the  country  im 
proves,  the  Acacia  ferruginea  appears;  then  the  Talha  (Acacia 
Aralnca],  and  other  trees,  till  the  Doum  and  date  palms  mark 
the  limits  of  the  desert.  Yet  the  date-palm  itself  usually 
thrives  best  beyond  the  limit  of  the  rains.  In  Fezzan  and 
other  tracts,  where  the  date-groves  constitute  the  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants,  heavy  rains  often  prove  fatal  to  the  trees,  by 
dissolving  and  carrying  to  their  roots  the  salt  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  People. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Sahara,  according  to 
Leo  Africanus,  are  all  of  one  race,  though  distinguishable  into 
five  branches,  viz.— 1.  The  Zanaga  Zanagain  the  extreme  W. 
2.  The  Zuenziga,  next  to  them  on  the  E.,  from  Twat  towards 
Guber.  3.  The  Targa  occupying  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
from  Aghades  to  Ghadames  and  Wargla.  4.  The  Lempta 
towards  the  S.E.  And  5.  The  Berdoa  on  the  N.E.  adjoining 
Egypt.  Of-  these,  the  Targa  alone  retain  their  place  and 
celebrity  of  name.  The  names  of  the  other  four  have  all  be 
come  obscured  or  lost  by  subdivision  or  dispersion.  It  has 
been  supposed  of  late  years  that  the  Tibboos  in  the  Eastern 
Sahra,  are  not  of  the  Berber  race,  as,  though  not  negroes  in 
feature,  they  are  quite  black,  and  speak  a  language  totally 
different  from  that  of  their  western  neighbours.  But  the 
Berber  traditions  collected  in  Algeria,  represent  them  as 
members  of  the  Lempta  family ;  and  as  Dr.  Barth  also  says, 
that  the  people  of  Ahir,  N.  of  Aghades,  call  the  Tibboos, 
Beranis,  we  may  consider  the  question  of  their  descent  de 
cided  ;  for  the  Beranis  are  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of 
the  Berber  family.  The  fact  then  seems  to  be  that  on  the 
borders  of  Waday  and  Darfur,  the  people  of  the  desert  have 
mixed  much  with  their  southern  neighbours,  till  this  intimacy 
has  affected  their  complexions  and  language.  But  the  flexi 
bility  in  respect  of  the  latter,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  their  position  as  carriers  and  agents  between  the 
interior  and  the  coasts.  Their  change  of  language  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  people  of  Aghades  (Targa 
or  TawaVik  by  descent),  who  now  speak  the  Songayor  Kissur 
language,  that  is  to  say,  the  language  of  Negroland  inclosed 
by  the  great  river  S.  of  Timbuctoo,  and  which  was  probably 
carried  eastward  from  Kagho  by  commerce  alone  ;  though 
certainly  in  the  14th  century  Aghades  was  subject  for  a  short 
time  to  the  empire  of  Mali. 

Tawdrik.— The  Targhi,  or  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs, 
the  Tawdrik, or  Tooarik,  form  the  most  characteristic  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  desert.  Their  chief  tribe,  the  Azgar. 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Augila  ;  but  they  have 
been  settled  for  centuries  in  the  Sahra  between  Ghat  and 
Twat.  The  Sekmaren  and  the  Imrat  or  Merjftah,  both  tribes 
of  the  same  family,  the  latter  very  ancient  but  impoverished, 
extend  farther  S.  and  W.,  and  perhaps  occupy  still  the  same 
territory  as  in  the  11th  century,  when  the  Mrrlsen  (Imrdt) 
adjoined  Ghanah  on  the  E.  The  Targhi  are  a  handsome,  well 
featured,  dark-complexioned  race,  strict  or  even  fanatical 
Mahometans,  and  in  mode  of  life  resembling  the  Arabs. 
But  they  are  singular  in  deeming  it  improper  to  let  thf 
mouth  be  seen.  Hence,  while  they  fold  their  ample  toga  of 
white  cotton  over  the  head  so  as  to  form  a  hood,  they  tie  a 
muffler  also  round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  conceals 
all  except  the  eyes.  To  the  use  of  this  muffler,  called  d 
lithani,  they  owe  their  Arab  designation  of  Molaththemiin,  or 
the  veiled  people.  The  fierce  Sorgus,  who  now  hover  over 
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Timbuctoo  on  the  E.,  are  generally  reckoned  as  Tawarik;  but 
the  name  Auelimnuden  (Aiilemden),  given  to  them  by  the 
other  tribes  of  the  desert,  seems  to  signify  that  they  belong 
to  the  Leinpta.  Farther  W.,  the  Berber  tribes,  such  as  the 
Trarsas,  Braknas,  and  others,  near  the  gum- forests,  belong  to 
the  Zanaga  family,  or  are  fragments  of  the  great  Mauritanian, 
or  Gcetulian  tribes,  the  Magarawa,  Lumptuna,  &c.,  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  desert  in  former  ages,  from  the  conse 
quences  of  the  intestine  wars  in  which  they  were  perpetually 
engaged.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Arab  tribes 
throughout  the  Sahara,  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of 
Libyan  origin,  nor  can  tiie  two  races  be  always  readily  dis 
tinguished,  for  in  general  the  Berber  dialects  are  confined  to 
the  towns  and  oases,  and  the  nomadic  or  de.sert  tribes  speak 
Arabic.  The  Targhi  have  an  ancient  written  alphabet  which 
they  call  Tafinek  (Phrenician  ?),  and  boast  of  a  few  inscriptions. 
But  these  monuments  of  a  civilization  now  wholly  extinct, 
lie  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  and 
Koman  province,  and  belong  to  the  Tunisian  territory  rather 
than  to  the  Sahra. 

Character. — The  tribes  of  the  desert  are  collectively  camel- 
breeders,  slave  and  salt  dealers,  guides  and  robbers.  A  few 
on  the  borders  of  the  Sahra  possess  valleys  producing  dates, 
but  in  general  they  subsist  chiefly  on  the  milk  of  their  herds, 
obtaining  grain  or  fruits  by  barter  from  the  Sahel  or  mari 
time  district  in  the  N.,  or  from  Negroland  in  the  S.  The 
towns,  such  as  Timbuctoo,  Aghades,  Twat,  Ghat,  &c.,  formed 
on  the  margin  of  the  desert  by  the  course  of  trade,  are  gene 
rally  remarkable  for  licentiousness  as  well  as  rapacity.  They 
resemble  seaports  frequented  by  pirates.  There,  man-steal 
ing  is  the  most  natural  industry,  slaves  the  chief  wealth. 
None  are  so  elevated  by  thought  or  fortune,  as  to  take  account 
of  human  misery.  Perhaps  the  Sahra  is  fully  as  remarkable 
from  the  moral  as  from  the  physical  point  of'  view,  and  may 
Le  regarded  as  the  solid  buttress  on  which  rests  the  barbarism 
of  Africa.  In  the  middle  ages,  with  the  intervention  of  the 
Arabs,  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  across  the  desert,  chiefly 
in  gold-dust  and  Guinea  pepper ;  besides  slaves,  ivory,  &<!. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  commerce  should  ever  re 
vive.  As  the  waters  of  Guinea  become  more  perfectly  ex 
plored,  its  commerce  will  necessarily  be  diverted  more  com 
pletely  from  the  desert. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  routes  across  the 
desert  to  Negroland  were  beaten,  or  frequented  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Arabs  in  the  W.  In  the  later  Roman  his 
torians,  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  gold  or  pepper  trade, 
or  of  any  established  commerce  between  Mauritania  and  the  S. 
The  names  which  fill  Ptolemy's  map  of  Libya,  S.  of  the  river 
Niger  (an  hypothetical  river  representing  collectively  the 
Wadies  from  Twat  to  the  Biledu-1  Jerid),  are  obviously  all  of 
Berber  form,  and  probably  belonged  in  reality  only  to  the 
N.  portion  of  the  desert. — (Proceedings  of  the  African  Asso 
ciation;  Travels  q/Hornemann,  Lyon,  Dunham,  &c. ;  Kiley, 
Wreck  of  the  Brig  Commerce;  Caille's  Travels  to  Timbuctoo; 
Cooley's  Negroland  and  the  Arabs ;  Carette,  Le  Sahara  Al- 
gerien;  Barth  and  Overweg's  Journey,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geo. 
Soc.,  1852.) 

SAHARUNPOOE,  or  SEHAEUNI>OOR,  a  dist.  and  tn. 
Ilindoostan,  formerly  included  in  the  upper  pro  vs.  of  the 
presid.  Bengal  (or  Agra),  now  in  the  new  presid.  Lahore ; 
hit.  29°  30',  to  30°  30'  N.  ;  Ion.  77°  to  78°  30'  E.;  bounded, 
N.  and  W.  by  the  protected  Kikh  territory,  E.  and  S.  the 
(lists.  Moradabad  and  Meerut.  Area,  21G5  sq.  in.  Its  sur 
face  is  level  to  the  very  base  of  the  hills,  which  here  rise 
abruptly  on  the  N.  frontier.  The  Jumna  forms  the  boun 
dary  on  the  W.,  and  the  Ganges  traverses  its  E.  part,  bor 
dering  which  river  is  an  extensive  tract  lower  than  the  rest, 
and  covered  with  tail  grass.  The  plain  of  Saharunpoor, 
about  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  for  half  of  the  year  a  tropi- 
rnl,  and  during  the  rest  an  European  climate  and  vegetation. 
The  thermometer  at  the  capital  sometimes  descends  below 
the  freezing  point,  but  snow  never  falls  there. — (Madras  Jour.; 
Jacquemont.)  Four-fifths  of  the  soil  are  cultivated  or  capable 
of  culture  ;  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  wheat,  with 
cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are  raised,  and  this  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire;  but 
for  a  century  previous  to  1803,  when  it  became  a  British 
possession,  it  hud  suffered  almost  incessantly  from  invasions 
and  depredations  of  the  neighbouring  Sikhs.  Tabeta-Khan's 
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canal,  which  extends  from  the  base  of  the  hills  to  Delhi,  in 
tersects  the  W.  half  of  this  district.  Principal  towns — Saha- 
nmpoor,  thecap.;Hurdwar,  Ambata,  and  Deobund.  P.557,353. 

The  TOWN,  in  lat.  29°  57'  N.;  Ion.  77°  32'  E. ;  90  m.  N. 

by  E.  Delhi,  is,  according  to  Jacquemont,  one  of  the  hand 
somest  stations  in  British  India.  It  is  uninclosed  by  walls, 
but  has  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  with  a  double  ditch,  and 
ramparts  faced  with  brick  masonry  ;  the  town  contains  many 
brick  residences,  and  is  increasing  by  the  addition  of  houses 
in  the  European  style.  Its  environs  are  level,  and  watered 
by  an  affluent  of  the  Jumna  ;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  botanic 
garden  intended  for  plants  which  will  not  thrive  at  that  of 
Calcutta.  Pop.  8000  to  10,000. — (Jacquemont,  Voyage  dans 
I'lnde,  vol.  iii.  p.  1  ;  Col.  Sykes,  in  Jour.  Stat.  Soc.,  vol.  x. 
p.  250  ;  Trigon.  Survey  of  India.) 

SAI-GuN,  or  SAI-OON,  a  city  and  river-port,  Anam,  cap. 
prov.  Chiampa,  of  which  and  of  Camboja  it  is  the  chief 
trading  emporium,  on  the  river  Sai-gun,  35  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  China  Sea;  lat.  10°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  106°  45'  E. 
It  consists  of  two  distinct  towns  about  2  m.  apart,  connected 
by  a  navigable  stream,  and  a  good  road  lined  with  straggling 
Malay  houses.  Sai-gun  proper,  the  commercial  town,  stands 
on  a  point  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the 
Doii-nai  river.  Ping-hi  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Sai-gun 
river,  opposite  the  anchorage  for  large  ships,  and  contains  the 
citadel  and  residences  of  the  Chinese  merchants.  Both  towns  ex 
tend  4  m.  to  5  in.  along  the  river.  The  streets  are  regular,  wide, 
and  mostly  lined  with  wooden  or  bamboo  houses  of  one  story, 
.  thatched  with  palm-leaves  or  rice-straw ;  some  few  are  of 
I  brick,  tiled,  and  with  overhanging  chambers  ascended  by 
ladders  on  the  outside,  and  many  are  built  within  courts  or 
gardens.  The  citadel,  begun  on  an  European  model  by  a 
French  engineer  in  1790,  remains  incomplete  ;  it  is  a  square 
fortress,  with  rampart,  bastions,  horn-works,  a  glacis,  espla 
nade,  and  dry  ditch;  but  it  is  at  present  incapable  of  regular 
defence.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  Sai-gun  proper,  on  a  deep  creek, 
are  the  naval  yard  and  arsenal,  the  largest  in  the  empire,  and 
where  many  large  junks  and  war-boats  are  annually  con 
structed.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  city  are  two  large  Chinese 
pagodas,  besides  which  Sai-gun  has  a  royal  palace  built  of 
brick,  and  several  extensive  rice-magazines.  It  communi 
cates  with  the  Camboja  river  by  a  canal  about  25  m.  long, 
70  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  deep,  and  has  an  active  trade  with 
China,  Siam,  and  Singapore,  carried  on  principally  in  junks 
navigated  by  Chinese.  The  principal  articles  exposed  for 
sale  are  Chinese  pottery  and  iron  goods,  silks,  paper,  tea,  &c., 
with  glass-bottles  and  broad-cloths,  but  scarcely  any  other 
European  articles.  Owing  to  the  extortion  practised  by  the 
Chinese  and  native  traders,  and  the  faithlessness  and  rapacity 
of  the  government,  both  the  Japanese  and  Portuguese  of 
Macao  have  relinquished  all  connection  with  Sai-gun.  Eiee 
is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  its  exportation  is  prohibited  under 
capital  penalty.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  poultry, 
hogs,  oxen,  &c.,  together  with  dog's  flesh  and  alligators  for 
native  consumption.  Kice,  areca-palms,  and  many  intertro- 
pical  fruit-plants  grow  in  abundance  around  Sai-gun,  being 
chiefly  cultivated  by  women  ;  and  the  variety  as  well  as  ex 
cellence  of  the  fish  in  the  river  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Pop.,  perhaps  120,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.— 
(Crawfurd's  Siam  and  Cochin- China,  vol.  i.  p.  319-348; 
Tomlinson's  Mission;  White's  Voyage  to  Cochin-  China ;  Jour, 
lad.  Arch/pel.,  vol.  iii.) 

SA1ANSK,  or  SAYANSKIK,  a  mountain  chain  on  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire.  It  branches  off 
near  at  right  angles  from  the  Altai'  or  Tangnou  Mountains, 
stretches  first  N.  and  then  E.N.E.,  till  it  becomes  linked  with 
the  ranges  which  proceed  without  interruption  to  Lake  Bai 
kal,  having  a  total  length  of  above  300  m.  All  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  its  N.  slope  belong  to  the  basin  of  the 
Yenisei. 

SAIDA,  or  SAYDA,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  25  m.  from 
Dresden,  in  a  bleak  district,  between  the  Freiberg  Mulde 
and  the  Flohe.  It  has  an  hospital,  a  chapel,  and  manufac 
tures  of  shoes  and  lace;  a  brewery,  some  trade,  and  copper- 
mines.  Pop.  1105. 

SAI1IU1',  a  tn.  and  strong  fortress,  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Agra, 
68  m.  from  Jeypoor.  The  town  contains  some  good  houses, 
is  surrounded  by  a  strong  mud-wall  and  wet  ditch,  an<l  covered 
o.i  one  side  by  a  jeel  or  shallow  hike.  The  fort  is  of  masonry, 
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and  presents  a  lofty  and  striking  group  of  castellated  build 
ings,  covering  the  entire  ridge  of  an  isolated  white  rock  rising 
from  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain. 

SAILAUF  (MiTTKi,,  OBER,  and  UNTEK),  three  contigu 
ous  vils.  Bavaria,  Lower -Franconia,  near  Aschaffenburg  ; 
with  a  church,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1008. 

SAIMA,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  S.  of  Finland.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  and  contains  a  great  number  of  islands  ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  45m.;  greatest  breadth,  about 
28  m.  It  discharges  itself  by  the  Woxen  into  Lake  Ladoga. 

SAINGHIN-EX-WEPPia,  a  vil:  France, dep.  Nord,  llm. 
S.W.  Lille.  Pop.  1646. 

SAINS,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Aisne,  24  m.  N.  Lnon. 
Pop.  1793. 

SAINT-AiiAND,  atn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  15  m. 
S.S.W.  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt;  with  a  church,  and  two 
chapels ;  communal  house,  a  musical  society,  a  boarding  and 
a  communal  school ;  and  considerable  manufactures*  of  linen, 
coarse  woollen,  and  cotton  stuffs ;  also,  breweries,  tanneries, 
a  salt  -  refinery,  soap  -  work,  rone  -  walk,  and  bleachfield. 
Pop.  3066. 

SAINT- AMBROIX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard,  11  m.  N.E. 
Alais,  r.  bank  Couze,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Cevennes;  with  a  Calvinistic  church,  manufactures  of  silk  ho 
siery  ;  a  blast-furnace,  a  zinc-foundry,  silk-mills  ;  and  a  trade 
in  silk,  olives,  chestnuts,  and  wine.  Pop.  3210. 

SAINT-ANDRE",  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  2  m.  W.  Bruges ;  with  two  breweries,  a  distillery, 
two  flour-mills;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  flax.  Pop.  1719. 

SAINT- ANDREWS,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  on  the  Riviere- 
du-Nord,  co.  Two  Mountains,  3  m.  from  the  Ottawa  at  Gren- 
ville,  and  45  in.  W.  Montreal.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  and 
three  Protestant  churches,  and  several  schools.  A  large 
quantity  of  sawed  lumber  is  produced  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  and  there  are  several  extensive  flouring  and  grist 
mills,  a  cloth-factory,  carding  and  falling  mills,  &c.  P.  1250. 

SAINT-AuBERT,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10  m.  from 
Cambrai.  Pop.  2437. 

SAINT-AvoLD,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Moselle,  19  m.  W. 
Sarreguemines,  on  the  Roselle.  It  is  an  ancient  but  well- 
built  place,  with  some  interesting  remains ;  manufactures  of 
moleskins,  and  Prussian  blue;  tile-works,  dye-works,  and  tan 
neries.  In  the  vicinity  are  an  old  Roman  fort,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo.  Pop.  2990. 

SAINT-BoNNET-LE-CHATEAU,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire, 
1 1  m.  S.  Montbrison,  on  a  height,  in  a  wild  and  romantic 
district,  and  on  a  fine  old  Roman  road.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
which  was  once  fortified,  and  has  n  large  and  handsome 
Gothic  church  with  two  steeples ;  manufactures  of  lace  and 
locks ;  and  a  trade  in  pitch  and  timber  for  building  barges. 
Pop.  2035. 

SAINT-BRANDON,  a  group  of  12  small  isls.,  on  the  Bran 
don  Bank,  Indian  Ocean,  N.  of  the  Mauritius;  lat.  16°  26'  S.; 
Ion.  59°  35'  E.  They  form  five  groups,  3  m.  to  6  in.  distant 
from  each  other,  and  extend  over  an  area  27  m.  by  12  m. 
These  islands  have  no  permanent  population,  being  sometimes 
wholly  submerged  in  great  storms. 

SAINT-CALAis  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  on  the  Anillc, 
in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  moors  and  forests,  25  m.  E.S.E. 
Le  Mans.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ;  has  a  court  of  first  re 
sort,  two  fine  promenades,  a  large  square,  a  handsome  Gothic 
church,  of  some  historical  interest ;  a  communal  college ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  serge,  and  bombasine;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  clover-seed,  wine,  wood,  poultry,  and  cattle.  P.  3021. 

SAINT-CATHERINES,  a  flourishing  tii.  Canada  West,  co. 
Lincoln,  finely  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  31  m.  S.  Toronto, 
on  the  Welland  canal.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  six  Protestant 
churches,  n  grammar  and  several  other  schools;  a  public 
library,  and  reading-room,  and  a  mechanics'  institute;  large 
manufactories  of  cloth,  iron-ware,  leather,  and  pottery  ;  seve 
ral  distilleries  and  breweries ;  and  some  of  the  finest  flour, 
grist,  and  saw  mills  in  Canada,  supplied  with  unlimited 
water-power  by  the  canal.  Ship- building  is  likewise  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  P.  (1852),  4368;  (Jan.  1854),  about  5400. 

SAINT-CECiLB,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  about 
10  m.  from  Orange;  with  silk-mills,  and  a  trade  in  silk. 
Pop.  1611. 

SAINT-DENIS,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
4  m.  N.E.  Mons.  It  has  an  extensive  cotton-mill,  established 


in  an  ancient  abbey  of  same  name  ;  manufactures  of  chicory  ; 
a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  king  of  England,  treacherously  attacked  Marshal 
Luxemburg  in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  after  the  peace  of  Nij- 
megen  was  signed,  but  gained  no  decisive  advantage.  P.  746. 

SAINT-DENis- WESTHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
E.  Flanders,  r.  bank  Lyg,  3  in.  S.W.  Ghent;  with  a  flour- 
mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1464. 

SAINT-EusTACHE,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  on  the  Chene,  a; 
its  junction  with  the  Ottawa,  21  m.  W.  Montreal;  with  tw*b 
churches  and  a  school.  On  Dec.  14,  1837,  the  royal  troops 
here  defeated  the  rebels.  Pop.  1 000. 

SAlNT-GENOis,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Lys,  28  m.  S.  Bruges.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  yarn,  clogs,  ropes,  tobacco,  and  leather; 
a  bleachfield,  brick-work,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  3912. 

SAINT-GEORGES,  two  places,  Belgium: — 1,  A  vil.  and 
com.,  prov.  and  W.S.W.  Liege,  on  the  Yerne;  with  manu 
factures  of  alum,  four  breweries,  and  three  flour-mills. 
Coal  is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  3831. — 2,  A  vil.  and 
com.  W.  Flanders,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Bruges.  It  has  a  brewery, 
a  distillery,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill ;  and  a  trade  in  wood  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1435. 

SAINT-GERARD,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  9  m. 
W.S.W.  Namur,  on  the  Burnot ;  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
cordage,  and  yarn ;  building-stone  and  marble-quarries  ;  mar 
ble  saw-works,  a  flour-mill ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1443. 

SATNT-GHisLAiN,  a  tn.  Belgium.     See  GHIST.AIN  (ST.) 

SAINT-GiLLES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  the  Senne,  1  m.  S.W.  Brussels.  It  contains  a  house  of 
refuge  for  poor  widows;  and  has  a  brewery,  a  distillery, 
several  flour-mills;  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  2701. 

SAINT-Git,LES-WAKS.  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  24  m.  N.  Ghent ;  with  manufactures  of  linen ; 
several  breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour-mills  ;  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  3984. 

SAINT-HvACiNTHE,  atn.,  cap.  co.  Sairit-Hyacinthe,  Ca 
nada  East,  situated  on  the  Yamaska,  30  m.  by  railway  from 
Montreal.  It  is  improving  rapidly,  more  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  railroad,  which  places  it  in  connection  with 
both  Portland  and  Montreal,  and,  through  those  cities,  with 
nearly  every  place  of  importance  in  Canada  and  the  U.  States. 
Saint-IIyacinthe  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Catholic  bishop;  and 
possesses  a  R.  Catholic  college,  with  16  professors,  a  large  and 
handsome  stone  edifice;  there  are  also  a  stone  parish  church, 
nunnery,  and  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ;  a  fine  court 
house  and  jail,  and  railway -station.  Pop.  (1852),  3313; 
(Jan.  1854),  about  4000. 

SAlNT-JoHN,  the  cap.  of  Antigua  (which  see). 

SAINT-JoHNS,  a  tn.  and  port  of  entry,  Lower  Canada, 
21m.  S.E.  Montreal,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad, 
on  the  Richelieu,  16m.  from  Lake  Champlain,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  steam-boat  navigation  in  connection  with  that  lake.  It 
has  an  Episcopal,  a  Wesleyan,  and  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  a 
convent,  several  schools,  and  commodious  barracks,  in  which, 
however,  there  are  no  troops  quartered.  Its  trade,  chiefly  in 
sawed  lumber,  is  considerable.  Pop.  (1852),  3215  ;  (Jan. 
1851),  about  4000. 

SAlNT-MARY's,  a  rising  In.  Canada  West,  on  the  N. 
branch  of  the  river  Thames,  about  100  m.  W.S.W.  Toronto. 
It  is  well  laid  out;  is  the  centre  of  a  very  fine  farming  coun 
try,  where  large  quantities  of  potash  are  annually  produced; 
and  has  three  Protestant  churches,  several  schools;  manufac 
tures  of  cloth  and  leather,  and  several  flour  and  saw  mills. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

SAINT-THERESE,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  on  the  River  au- 
Chien,  18  m.  from  Montreal ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church,  several  schools,  and  a  R.  Catholic  college; 
several  large  flouring  and  saw  mills,  an  extensive  distillery, 
and  steam-mill.  Pop.  about  1250. 

SAINT- THOMAS,  a  thriving  tn.  Canada  West,  136  m. 
W.S.W.  Toronto;  handsomely  laid  out,  and  well  built.  It  has 
six  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Catholic  church,  several  schools ; 
manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather  ;  several  large  mill 
ing  establishments,  distilleries,  &c.  Pop.  (1852),  1274; 
(Jan.  1854).  about  1500. 

SAINTHUltY,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1336  ac.    P.  138. 
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SAINTE-CECiLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxem 
burg,  on  the  Semois,  26  m.  W.  Arlon.  It  has  manufactures 
of  serge,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  1834. 

SAINTE-CROix,a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  2  m.  E.  Bruges ;  with  two  flour-mills ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1834. 

SAINTE-FoY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Savoy,  prov.  Tarantaise,  6  m.  E.S.E.  St.  Maurice,  in  a  val 
ley  of  same  name,  on  a  small  stream,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Isere.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  dairy 
produce,  and  there  are  valuable  minerals  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  1565. 

SAINTE-REiNE,  a  vil.  France.     See  ALISE. 

SAINTES,  or  SAINTE-RENELLE,  a  vil.  and  com.,  prov. 
Brabant,  12  m.  S.W.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  flour- 
mill  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  P.  1993. 

SAINTES  [anc.  Santones],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Charente- 
Inferieure,  on  a  slope  above  the  Charente,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  on  which  a  remarkable  Roman  triumphal  arch  stands, 
36  m.  N.N.  W.  La  Rochelle.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  rose  to  much  importance  under  the  Romans,  of  whose 
magnificent  edifices,  an  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  the  arch 
already  mentioned,  are  most  interesting  remains.  The  mo 
dern  edifices  deserving  of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  originally 
founded  by  Charlemagne,  but  since  rebuilt ;  the  church  of 
St.  Eutropius,  with  an  elegant  belfry  of  the  15th  century ; 
the  church  of  St.  Marie  des  Dames,  classed  among  the  histori 
cal  monuments  of  France ;  the  library  of  25,000  vols.  ;  the 
courthouses,  and  theatre.  It  has  a  court  of  assizes  for  the 
department,  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce ;  an  agri 
cultural  society,  a  society  of  science  and  art,  and  a  com 
munal  college;  manufactures  of  bombasine,  earthenware, 
casks,  and  leather;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  Cognac  brandy, 
timber,  and  wool.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  province 
Saintonge.  Pop.  7969. 

SAINTES  (THE),  a  group  of  rocky  islands,  French  W. 
Indies,  between  Guadeloupe  and  Dominica,  about  lat.  15°  51' 
N. ;  Ion.  61°  44'  W.  They  consist  of  lofty  and  steep  peaks, 
some  of  which  are  united  by  flat  ground  and  ridges  of  inferior 
elevation ;  others  are  entirely  separated  by  the  sea.  The  two 
largest  are  called  Terre  d'en  Plant,  and  Terre  d'en  Bas,  or  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Land ;  the  first  is  about  4  m.  in  circum 
ference,  and  contains  a  town  or  village,  which  is  situated  on 
its  W.  side.  The  inhabitants  are  poor,  and  live  chiefly  on  fish 
and  vegetables.  Exports,  cotton  and  coffee.  P.  (1849),  1311. 

SAINTFIELD,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Down. 
The  town,  11  m.  N.N.W.  Downpatrick,  has  a  large  and  ele 
gant  church ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  weaving 
linens,  calicoes,  corduroys,  &c.  Area  of  par.,  13,334  ac. 
Pop.  5991. 

SAINTONGE,  an  anc.  prov.  France,  now  forming  the 
greater  part  of  deps.  Charente  and  Charente-Inferieure.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Santones,  and  under  the  Ro 
mans  was  included  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  On  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire,  it  was  seized  by  the  Franks,  and  in  1120 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  with  whom  it  continued 
till  it  was  finally  united  to  France  by  Charles  VII.  Its 
capital  was  Saintes. 

SAIS,  a  ruined  city,  Egypt,  near  r.  bank  Rosetta  branch 
of  the  Nile,  67  m.  N.W.  Cairo.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
importance  during  the  reigns  of  the  Saite  kings,  who  ruled 
Egypt  about  150  years,  until  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cam- 
byses.  Sais  was  the  place  where  the  fete  of  burning  lamps  was 
particularly  celebrated,  and  to  which  strangers  resorted  from 
different  parts  of  Egypt  to  assist  in  the  ceremony. 

SAIYADWALA,  a  considerable  walled  tn.  Punjab,  near 
r.  bank  Ravee,lat.  31°  5'  N.;  Ion.  73°  16'  E.;  with  a  spacious 
and  well-furnished  bazaar ;  close  to  it  on  the  W.  is  a  mud- 
fortress  of  considerable  strength,  surrounded  by  a  trench. 

SAIZON,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Pyrenees,  dep.  Basses- Pyrenees,  flows  N.N.W.  past  Manleon, 
below  which  it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Gave-de-Man- 
leon;  and  after  a  course  of  about  45  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Gave- 
de-Oleron. 

SAJO,  a  river,  Hungary,  rises  in  Mount  Treznik,  near 
the  source  of  the  Gran,  in  N.  of  co.  Gbmb'r,  flows  very  cir- 
cuitously  S.  past  Rosenau  and  Pelsocz,  then  S.E.,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Ilernad  a  little  below  Onod;  total  course,  about  90  m.; 
chief  affluents,  the  Jolsva,  Turoc-z,  Rima,  and  Bodva. 


SAJTENY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Csanad, 
on  the  Szamos,  10  m.  from  Battonya.  It  has  a  Greek  churcl , 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4532. 

SAK,  a  salt-lake,  Russia,  near  W.  shore,  Crimea,  gov. 
Taurida,  12  in.  E.S.E.  Eupatoria.  It  is  about  3  m.  long,  by 
rather  more  than  1  m.  broad,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  mud- 
baths  which  have  been  established  upon  it. 

SAKARTA,  SAKAKIYAH,  or  AIALA  [anc.  Sagarius,  or 
Sangarius],  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Anadolia;  has  its 
rise  near  Afium-Kara-IIissar,  whence  it  flows  N.E.  for  about 
50  m.,  when  it  takes  a  N.W.,  and  subsequently  a  N.  direc 
tion,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  20  m.  E.  Cape  Kirpe,  after 
a  course  of  about  250  m. ;  in  some  parts  very  tortuous  and 
much  broken  by  falls  and  precipices.  Its  whole  basin  rests 
upon  clay. 

SAKAYT,  or  SEKKET,  a  large  mining  vil.  Upper  Egypt, 
about  25  m.  from  the  Red  Sea ;  lat.  24°  35'  N.;  Ion.  34°  47'  E. 
It  consists  of  numerous  miners'  huts  and  houses  ;  with  a  tem 
ple  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  some  Greek  inscriptions. 

SAKHEE-SuRWAR,  a  large  vil.  Afghanistan,  36  m.  W. 
Dera  Ghazee  Khan ;  lat.  30°  2'  N.;  Ion.  70°  26'  E.  It  gives 
name  to  a  celebrated  pass  which  commences  4  m.  W.  from 
the  village. 

SAKKA,  a  tn.  Africa.     See  ENAREA. 

SAKKARA,  or  SACCARA,  a  vil.  Egypt,  near  1.  bank 
Nile,  21  m.  S.W.  Cairo,  celebrated  for  its  pyramids;  the 
largest  of  which  has  its  degrees  or  stories  stripped  of  their 
triangular  exterior.  It  measures  about  137  paces  square, 
and  is  surrounded  by  what  may  be  considered  a  sacred  in- 
closure,  about  1 750  ft.  by  950  ft.  Besides  this,  the  largest 
pyramid,  there  are  nine  or  ten  smaller.  Amongst  the  most 
curious  objects  here  are  the  ibis  mummy-pits. 

SAKMARA,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  an  E.  branch  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  flows  first  S.  and  then  W.,  in  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ural,  and  joins  the  r.  bank  of 
that  river  about  10  m.  below  the  town  of  Orenburg;  total 
course,  above  450  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Ik  and 
Salmich,  both  of  which  join  it  on  the  right. 

SAKOURA,  an  isl.  Japan,  upper  part  of  a  large  bay, 
isl.  Kiusiu,  formed  on  the  S.E.  by  Cape  Tchitschagoff,  and 
on  the  N.W.  by  Peak  Homer.  It  is  very  elevated,  and  con 
tains  a  lofty  mountain  called  Mitake ;  lat.  31°  30'  N. ;  and  Ion. 
130°  42'  E. 

SAL,  or  SEL,  the  most  N.E.  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
about  22  m.  N.  Boavista ;  lat.  16°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  23°  W. ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  20m.;  central  breadth,  about  5  m. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  group,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  has 
several  conical  summits,  one  of  which,  the  peak  of  Martinez, 
rises  nearly  1400  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  seen  60  m.  off. 
In  the  S.  are  several  tracts  impregnated  with  salt,  and  on  the 
E.  a  salt-lake  and  a  hill  composed  chiefly  of  saline  substances. 
Turtle  abound  on  the  coasts,  which  afford  several  good 
anchorages.  Sal  has  been,  but  is  no  longer  inhabited. 

SAL,  a  river,  Peru,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes, 
near  Curato-des-los-Cerros,  flows  first  E.,  then  N.N.E.,  and 
near  Huanta  unites  with  the  Jauja  in  forming  the  Mantaro, 
after  a  course  of  above  1 30  m. 

SAL,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  W.  of  gov.  Astrakhan, 
flows  N.W.  into  gov.  Don  Cossacks,  then  W.  across  that 
government,  and  after  a  course  of  above  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Don,  about  20  m.  E.N.E.  Novo-Tcherkask.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  the  Gashun  and  Razsoch,  both  on  the  right. 

SALA,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  9  m.  S.W.  Parma. 
It  has  an  old  castle  in  a  ruinous  state,  a  church,  a  primary 
school ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  silk,  chestnuts,  and 
other  fruit.  Near  it  is  the  beautiful  palace  of  Casino  de' 
Boschi,  belonging  to  the  duke.  Pop.  3305. 

SALA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  21  m.  N.  Westerns,  on  a 
plain,  and  traversed  by  a  stream.  It  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  and  has  the  largest  and  most  productive  silver-mines  in 
Sweden.  There  is  here  a  shot-factory,  but  instead  of  a  tower 
from  which  to  pour  down  the  molten  metal,  an  old  mine-shaft 
is  used.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  old  castle  of  Biisby,  which  was 
the  occasional  residence  both  of  Gustavus  I.  and  II.  At  a 
short  distance  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Satra.  Pop.  1800. 

SALA: — 1,  (La),  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  20  m.  S.S.W.  Potenza.  It  is  well  built, 
and  contains  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Cappaccio,  a  hand 
some  edifice ;  five  churches,  and  a  Capuchin  convent. — 2, 
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(-DieUesc),  A  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov. 
Biella.  It  was  defended  by  an  ancient  castle,  of  which  only 
a  single  tower  remains  ;  and  hns  a  church,  and  near  it  aa  old 
Bencdietine.abbey  in  ruins.  Pop.  1033.— 3  (-di  ffioij,  A  tn. 
Naples,  prov.  Prineipato-Citra,  5  in.  N.W.  Il-Vallo,  on  a 
lofty  hill.  It  sometimes  fakes  the  name  of  Satella.  P.  1350. 

SALADO-DK-TAKiFA,  a  small  river,  Spain,  prov.  Cadiz, 
celebrated  for  the  groat  battle  fought  on  its  banks,  in  1340, 
in  which  the  Mussulmans  under  Abul-Tacen  were  signally 
defeated. 

SALADO  (Rio),  two  rivers,  L»  Plata:—!,  Rises  in  the 
Andes,  prov.  Salta,  W.  -from  the  Cordillera  de  los  Valles  ; 
about  lat.  24°  20'  S.;  whence  it  flows,  under  the  name  of  the 
Aracato,  S.E.  to  lat.  25°  40'  S.,  when  it  turns  N.E.  and  now 
assumes  the  name  Guachipas,  till  it  reaches  lat.  24°  42'  S., 
when  it  takes  a  S.S.E.  course,  and  after  a  run  of  upwards  of 
600  m.,  falls  into  the  Parana  at  Santa-E.spiritu,  lat.  32°  30'  S.; 
its  entire  course  being  about  850  m.  In  the  mountain  region 
the  waters  of  this  river  are  fresh,  but  in  the  flat  saline  country, 
through  which  they  afterwards  run,  they  imbibe  a  brackish 
taste,  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name  of  Salado  or  Salt 
River.  In  its  course  the  Salado  passes  through  the  provinces 
of  Salta,  Tucuman,  Santiago,  and  Santa-Fe.  By  means  of 
this  stream  native  vessels  bring  down  the  hides  and  tallow  of 
Tucuman. — 2,  Prov.  Buenos  Ayres ;  rises  about  lat.  34°  38'  S.; 
Ion.  63°  W. ;  flows  S.E.  through  the  pampas,  and  falls  into 
the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  100  m.  S.S.E.  Buenos  Ayres,  after 
a  course  of  about  400  m.  Although  impregnated  with  salt  in 
the  early  part  of  its  course  only,  it  maintains  its  brackish 
taste  throughout. 

SALAillYAII,  a  ruined  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
Euphrates  ;  about  lat.  34°  30'  N.;  Ion.  40°  30'  E.  The  walls, 
a  noble  gateway,  and  an  extensive  castle,  are  all  that  remain, 
but  these  relics  are  imposing  from  their  massiveness  and  sim 
plicity. 

SAL  AM  A,  a  tn.  Central  America,  Guatemala,  S.  W.  Vera- 
Paz,  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  the  Rabinala,  55  m.  N.  by  E. 
New  Guatemala.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians.  P.  4500. 

SALAMANCA,  a  tn.  Yucatan.     See  BAOALAU. 

SALAMANCA,  a  small  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  Guanaxuato, 
on  a  gently  rising  plain,  7075  ft.  above  sea-level,  150  m. 
N.W.  Mexico.  It  is  a  neat  and  pretty-looking  town ;  and 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  woollen  cloaks  and  cotton 
shawls.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

SALAMANCA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Leon,  bounded,  N.  by 
prov.  Zamora,  E.  Valladolid  and  Caceres,  and  W.  Portu 
gal;  area,  7455  sq.  m.  It  is  watered  by  the  Douro,  the 
Tormes,  the  Alagon,  and  various  other  smaller  streams.  A 
great  portion  of  it  consists  of  mountains,  on  some  of  which 
there  is  perpetual  snow  ;  and  above  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  province  are  covered  with  forests,  especially  of 
oak,  ash,  poplar,  and  elm.  There  are  thermal 
waters  in  various  localities,  and  mines  of  iron, 
copper,  lead,  rock-crystal,  and  saltpetre,  but 
many  of  them  are  abandoned.  Pure  gold  is 
also  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Alagon.  There 
are  likewise  extensive  pastures  grazed  by 
sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle,  wild  and  tame, 
while  the  swine  are  abundantly  supplied  with 
acorns.  Grain  and  seeds  of  every  kind,  ex 
quisite  oil,  wine,  honey  and  almonds  are  plenti 
fully  grown.  The  Salamaneans  are  grave, 
honourable,  and  courteous;  and  the  costume, 
both  male  and  female,  is  elegant  and  pictu 
resque.  Education  has  of  late  made  some 
advances,  but  still  much  remains  to  be  done. 
There  is  considerable  contraband  traffic  carried 
on,  from  the  proximity  of  the  province  to 
Portugal ;  and  crimes  are  somewhat  more  nu 
merous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  general 
character  of  the  people,  and  their  peaceful  agri 
cultural  pursuits.  Pop.  240,000. 

SALAMANCA  [anc.  Salamantica; French, 
Salamanqur],  a  city,  Spain,  Leon,  cap.  above 
prov.,  120m.  N.W.  Madrid,  on  three  tolls,  in  the 
middle  of  a  kind  of  a  horse-shoe,  formed  by  the 
river  Tonnes,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  fine  Roman  bridge  of 
27  arches,  500  paces  i;i  length,  and  12  paces  in  breadth,  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.     The  houses  arc,  with  few  ex 


ceptions,  old-fashioned,  but  generally  commc  dious  and  well 
protected  from  the  cold,  which  is  here  felt  with  great  keen 
ness.  The  great  square,  the  largest  in  Spain,  is  surrounded 
with  colonnades,  under  which  are  shops,  the  post-office,  and 
the  townhouse ;  and  in  another  square  near  it,  is  the  pictur 
esque  vegetable-market.  Among  the  numerous  edifices  which 
adorn  Salamanca,  and  which  have  procured  for  it  in  Spain 
the  appellation  of  Little  Rome,  are  the  cathedral,  a  splendid 
example  of  the  florid  Gothic,  begun  in  1513,  with  beautifully 
enriched  portal,  and  three  aisles,  the  roof  studded  with  gilded 
rosettes,  and  supported  by  graceful  shafts  with  small  capitals 
painted  in  blue  and  gold;  the  old  cathedral,  erected  in  1102, 
a  simple  and  massy  structure,  in  the  Norman-FVench  style, 
but  low,  damp,  and  neglected ;  the  college  of  St.  Bartholo 
mew  or  Old  College,  founded  in  1410,  but  renovated  in  1700, 
a  classic  edifice,  with  a  grandiose  Ionic  portico  ;  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  that  of  the  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  with  a 
noble  facade ;  King's  College,  with  a  serious  and  simple 
Doric  quadrangle,  partially  restored  from  the  ruinous  state  in 
which  it  was  left  by  the  French,  and  now  converted  into  in 
fantry  barracks  ;  the  College  of  the  Archbishop,  founded  ii. 
1522  by  Alonzo  de  Fonseca,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  on 
which  Pedro  de  Ibarra,  Alonzo  de  Covarrubias,  and  Berru- 
guete,  the  three  great  artistic  architects  of  their  age,  were 
simultaneously  employed;  it  is  a  colossal  and  sumptuous 
fabric,  with  a  magnificent  facade  ;  the  principal  court  is  par 
ticularly  note-worthy  fur  its  double  gallery  of  light,  airy, 
fluted  columns,  and  the  elegance  and  delicacy  which  reign 
throughout.  It  has  a  beautiful  chapel,  with  sculptures  on 
the  high  altar  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Berruguete.  It  is  in 
good  preservation,  and  is  now  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Irish 
students,  and  a  military  hospital.  Of  the  numerous  conven 
tual  establishments,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  St.  Do 
mingo,  a  sumptuous  building,  combining  various  styles  of 
architecture,  with  a  chapel  entirely  in  the  modern  Gothic 
style.  The  university  of  Salamanca  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  about  the  close 
of  the  12th  century,  and  a  century  later,  was  resorted  to  from 
all  quarters,  the  number  of  students  amounting  at  one  time 
to  14,000,  and  its  fame  continued  to  increase  till  the  16th 
century,  after  which  it  began  to  decline,  and  now  its  courts 
are  almost  deserted.  The  university  consists  of  two  edifices, 
called  greater  and  lesser  schools,  begun  in  1415  and  finished 
in  1433,  for  up  to  that  time  the  schools  were  kept  in  the 
old  cathedral  cloisters ;  the  cloisters  of  both  are  fine,  those 
of  the  latter  having  graceful  arches  and  elaborate  mouldings, 
and  those  of  the  former  being  remarkable  for  chaste  and  ele 
gant  simplicity.  Philosophy,  general  literature,  chemistry, 
physics,  political  economy,  jurisprudence,  natural  history, 
Greek  and  Latin,  &c.,  are  taught  in  the  university.  There 
are  besides  24  parish  churches,  few  of  them  possessirg  any 


architectural  beauty ;  numerous  primary  schools,  a  normal 
1  school,  and  a  school  of  design  ;  a  theatre,  a  bull-arena,  capable 
I  of  accommodating  8000  persons;  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  a 
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foundling  hospital,  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions;  various  hermitages  and  oratories;  se 
veral  fountains,  neither  remarkahle  for  beauty  nor  well  sup 
plied  with  water.  Many  of  the  private  houses  and  palaces 
are  also  remarkable,  eitlier  for  their  size  and  massiveness,  or 
for  their  elegance ;  those  most  distinguished  are  the  palaces 
of  the  Marquis  of  Valdecarzana,  and  the  Counts  Garci- 
grandc,  Maldenados,  Espinosas,  and  Monterey.  Salamanca 
possesses  manufactures  of  leather,  ordinary  cloths,  and  ex 
cellent  blankets ;  four  manufactories  of  coarse  hats,  several 
of  coarse  earthenware,  and  four  flour-mills  ;  and  a  trade  in 
wheat,  barley,  vetches,  and  dressed  leather.  Salamantica 
was  a  large  and  ancient  city  of  the  Vettones.  In  222  B.C. 
it  was  taken  by  Hannibal.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
the  ninth  military  station  on  the  road  from  Merida  to  Sara- 
gossa,  and  was  under  the  Goths  a  favoured  city.  It  was 
ravaged  by  the  Moors,  and  finally  reconquered  in  1095.  In 
1484-6  Columbus  was  lodged  in  the  Dominican  convent,  the 
monks  having  espoused  his  scheme  of  discovery  after  it  had 
been  condemned  by  the  university.  In  1543  Philip  II.  was 
married  here  to  Mary  of  Portugal.  The  elegant  and  pathetic 
lyric  poet,  Louis  de  Leon,  is  buried  in  the  Agostinos  Calza- 
dos,  and  among  the  more  recent  ornaments  of  the  university 
were  Melendoz  and  Quintana.  A  famous  battle  was  fought 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  1812,  July  22,  between  the  French 
army  under  Marmont,  and  the  English  and  Portuguese,  com 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  the  latter  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Pop.  13,786. 

SALAMIS,  or  KOLURI,  an  isl.  Greece,  in  the  N.  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  about  10  m.  E.  Athens.  It  is  of  very  irre 
gular  shape,  nearly  10  m.  either  way  N.  to  S.,  and  E.  to  W. ; 
and  by  its  opposite  extremities,  which  are  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  narrow,  winding  channels,  closes  in  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Eleusis,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  Inke.  It 
has  a  rocky  surface,  with  a  thin  but  not  unproductive  soil, 
and  in  some  parts  is  well  adapted  for  the  olive.  Its  other 
principal  product  is  honey,  but  the  vine  thrives  well,  and 
might  with  due  care  produce  excellent  wine.  The  old  city 
of  Salamis  stood  on  the  S.  coast,  facing  the  island  of  Egina, 
and  the  celebrated  battle,  B.C.  480,  in  which  the  vast  and  un 
wieldy  Persian  was  signally  defeated  by  a  much  smaller  Gre 
cian  fleet,  was  fought  chiefly  in  the  narrow  E.  strait. 

SALANDRA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  21  m.  S.W. 
Matera,  near  the  source  of  the  Salandrella,  a  small  stream, 
45  m.  long,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  contains 
a  church,  five  chapels,  and  a  Franciscan  convent ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  from  raw  materials  grown 
within  the  district.  Pop.  1400. 

SAL  AN  GORE,  a  tn.  and  maritime  state,  Malay  penin 
sula,  W.  coast.  The  TOWN  is  situated  a  short  distance  up  a 
river,  about  lat.  3°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  101°  30'  E.  It  has  a  fort, 
constructed  of  mud  and  brick-work,  on  which  are  a  number 

of  guns,  some  of  large  calibre,  in  bad  repair. The  RIVER 

is  shallow,  and  practicable  only  for  vessels  of  little  burden. 
Artificial  obstructions  have  been  made  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  Dutch  had  formerly  an  establishment  here  for  the  mono 
poly  of  tin.- The  DISTJUCT  or  STATE  lies  along  the  W.  coast 

of  the  Malay  peninsula,  between  lat.  2°  50'  N.  and  the  Runkup 
river,  about  lat.  3°  40'  N.,  120  in. ;  and  about  45  m.  broad,  or 
interiorly.  It  produces  tin  of  excellent  quality,  dammar-wood, 
oil,  and  ratans.  The  population,  less  than  it  once  was,  is 
supposed  not  to  exceed  12,000.  It  is  principally  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Bugis,  from  Goack,  in  the 
Celebes,  who  settled  here  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century. 

SALANKEMENT,  or  ST.ANKAMENT  (STARQ),  a  tn.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Syrmia,  generalship  Peterwardcin,  near  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Theiss  with  the  Danube,  about  6  m.  from 
Betska.  It  was  once  strongly  fortified  ;  and  has  a  R.  Catholie 
and  two  Greek  churches.  In  1691,  Louis  of  Baden  here  de 
feated  the  Turks,  of  whom  25,000  were  slain. 

SALAR,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  27  m.  W.S.  W. 
Granada,  E.  slope  of  Sierra- de- Albania.  It  contains  a  church 
and  two  old  castles,  one  of  them  used  as  a  prison  and  another 
as  a  courthouse ;  and  has  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
wheat,  charcoal,  and  esparto.  Pop.  1839. 

SALARA,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  Poli- 
sone,  on  the  Po,  19  m.  S.S.W.  Rovigo.  It  has  a  R.  Catholie 
church.  Pop.  1400. 


SALARDINGE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  21  m.  S.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1626. 

SALARES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  25  m. 
E.N.E.  Malaga.  It  has  a  regularly-formed  square,  a  church, 
and  a  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  raisins  and  wine.  P.  1025. 

SALAS-Y-GOMEZ,  a  small  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 
26°  27'  46"  S. ;  Ion.  105°  20'  \V. ;  somewhat  less  than  £  m. 
long,  and  j*  m.  wide ;  a  roosting- place  for  the  sea-fowl ;  ap 
parently  of  volcanic  origin. 

SAL  AT,  a  river,  France,  which  descends  from  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Pyrenees,  dep.  Ariege,  flows  very  circuitously 
N.N.W.,  passing  St.  Girons,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly 
60  m.,  of  which  20  m.  are  navigable  with  the  current,  joins 
r.  bank  Garonne,  in  dep.  Ilaute-Uaronne.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Aleth,  which  joins  it  on  the  right;  and  the  Lizard  or 
Luzenac,  on  the  left. 

SAL  A  WATTY,  a  considerable  isl.  Indian  Archipelago, 
off  N.W.  extremity  of  Papua,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait;  lat.  (W.  point)  0° 59'  S. ;  Ion.  130° 35'  E.  (R.) 
It  is  about  30  m.  long,  by  25  m.  broad.  The  shore  is  mostly 
steep,  and,  except  in  a  few  places,  is  also  bold  to  approach. 
The  island  produces  great  quantities  of  sago,  of  excellent 
quality. 

SALAYER,  or  SAI-EYER,  a  group  of  isls.  Indian  Archi 
pelago,  off  S.  coast,  isl.  Celebes,  forming  part  of  the  Dutch 
province  of  Macassar.  It  consists  of  the  islands  of  Salayer 
or  Great  Salayer,  Kalaura,  Boneratta,  Hog  Island,  and  the 
Boegerones.  Salayer  Island,  about  30  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by 
8  m.  broad ;  lat.  (N.  point)  5°  47'  S. ;  Ion.  120°  28'  E.  (R.)  ;  is 
separated  from  Celebes  by  the  Strait  of  Salayer,  13  m.  broad, 
and  interspersed  with  several  islands.  It  is  mountainous  and 
woody,  but  thickly  peopled  and  well  cultivated.  The  prin 
cipal  produce  is  millet,  which  is  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
natives.  Cotton  also  is  raised,  from  which  coarse  blue  and 
white  striped  cloths  are  manufactured.  The  houses  of  the 
natives  are  good.  Pop.  60,000. 

SALAZZA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  12  m.  S.W.  Ivrea,  r.  bank  Oreo.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  and  was  once  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a 
strong  castle,  of  which  only  a  tower,  now  used  as  a  belfry, 
still  exists.  It  has  a  church,  a  confraternity,  three  oratories, 
and  an  elementary  school.  Pop.  1153. 

SALCITO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  15  m.  N.N.W. 
Campobasso,  near  r.  bank  Trigno ;  with  three  churches,  eight 
chapels,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  2700. 

SALCOMBE,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Devon, 
5  m.  S.  Kingsbridge,  W.  side,  entrance  to  Kingsbridge  har 
bour.  It  has  several  handsome  villas  and  marine-residences 
in  its  vicinity ;  is  in  general  well  built ;  and  contains  an  Epis 
copal  chapel,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Baptists  and  Wes- 
leyans.  About  50  vessels  belonging  to  the  place  are  employed 
principally  in  the  fruit  and  coasting  trades,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  castle.  Pop.  1 656. 

SALCOMBE-REGIS,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2605  ac.    P.  476. 

SALCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  255  ac.     Pop.  89. 

SALDANA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  35  m.  N. 
Palencia,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Carrion,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  23  arches,  in  a  somewhat  dilapi 
dated  state.  It  has  three  churches,  a  good  townhouse,  pri 
mary  school,  hospital,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  crowning 
a  steep  height ;  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earthen 
ware  ;  and  several  oil  and  flonr  mill/;.  Pop.  920. 

SALDANHA  BAY,  S.  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  about  70  m. 
N.W.  Cape  Town ;  lat.  33°  1'  42"  S. ;  Ion.  17°  54'  E.  (R.)  ;  one 
of  the  best  and  most  commodious  harbours  in  the  world.  It 
extends  about  25  m.,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  comparatively 
narrow  entrance,  not  quite  3  m.  wide.  It  affords,  at  all  seasons, 
j  very  excellent  shelter  and  anchorage. 

SALDE,  a  vil.  Senegambia,  Foota,  1.  bank  Senegal;  lat. 

!  16°  21'  N. ;  Ion.  13°  37' W.     Here  ships  bound  for  Galani 

stop  to  pay  their  customs-duties  to  the  Almamy  of  Foota. 

Here  also  is  a  sandbank,  which  ships  cannot  pass  in  the  dry 

season  without  discharging  their  cargoes. 

SALUINSK  (NuNEi  and  VERKHNII),  two  vils. Russia,  gov. 
|  and  220  m.  E.N.E.  Perm,  on  the  Salda,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tura.  They  have  two  blast,  and  a  great  number  of  reverber- 
atory  furnaces. 
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SALE: — 1,  A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  prov. 
and  10  m.  N.N.W.  Tortona,  in  a  plain,  consisting  of  a  "rich 
alluvium  left  by  the  Po,  which  originally  had  its  channel  in  it. 
It  was  once  surrounded  by  fortifications,  of  which  no  traces 
now  remain;  is  the  seat  ot'  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  three 
churches,  two  schools,  and  an  hospital,  Pop.  5094. — 2,  A 
vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov.  Mondovi,  in 
the  valley  traversed  by  the  Sallazzola.  It  has  a  church  and 
a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1314. — 3,  A  vil.  and  com. 
Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.W.  Brescia,  on  a  height 
above  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Iseo ;  with  several  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  covers,  which  form  an  important 
article  of  trade.  Pop.  1744. 

SALE-CASTELNUOVA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Turin,  prov.  Ivrea,  a  little  N.  Castellamonte,  in  a  moun 
tainous  district,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Oreo.  It  is  a  mere  vil 
lage,  with  a  church.  Pop.  2178. 

SALEBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1770  ac.     Pop.  24*8. 

SALEE,  SALLEE,  or  SLA,  a  seaport  tn.  Marocco,  \V.  coast, 
at  the  mouth  and  on  r.  bank  Bu  Regreb ;  lat.  34°  3'  N. ;  Ion. 
6°  50'  W.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  35  ft.  high,  strength 
ened  and  flanked  by  towers  at  regular  distances,  but  is  never 
theless  weak,  and  could  offer  little  resistance  to  a  regular 
attack.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  town  there  is  a  battery, 
mounting  18  heavy  guns,  which  commands  the  N.  passage 
over  the  bar  of  the  river.  The  fortifications  towards  the  sea 
are  of  a  recent  date,  and  kept  in  tolerable  order ;  the  guns  are 
of  large  calibre,  but  the  batteries  are  badly  situated.  The 
water  is  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and  a  frigate  might  approach 
within  a  cable's-length  of  the  batteries.  The  export  trade 
consists  principally  in  wool.  There  is  here  a  manufactory  of 
carpets,  the  colours  of  which  are  beautiful,  and  the  texture 
excellent ;  but,  being  made  for  home  consumption,  they  are 
generally  too  long  in  proportion  to  their  width.  The  piratical 
propensities  of  the  people  of  Salee,  which  rendered  them  at 
one  time  so  notorious,  seem  now  to  have  entirely  departed 
from  them,  no  such  lawless  practices  being  now  attempted. 
Opposite  Salee,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  town  of 
Rabat  (which  see}.  In  November,  1851 ,  both  Salee  and  Rabat 
were  bombarded,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French.  Pop. 
(Salee),  about  10,000. 

SALEHURST,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  3750  ac.     Pop.  950. 

SALEM,  several  places,  U.  States: — 1,  A  seaport  tn. 
Massachusetts,  on  a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
and  on  the  Boston  and  Salem  railway,  and  several  other 
branch-lines,  connecting  it  with  Marblehead  on  the  S.,  Cape 
Ann  on  the  E.,  and  Lawrence  and  Lowell  on  the  N.W. ;  about 
14  m.  N.N.E.  Boston.  Its  site,  though  low,  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  being  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea ;  the  one  of 
which,  called  the  North  River,  is  connected  with  Beverley 
by  a  bridge  nearly  1500  ft.  long;  while  the  other,  called  the 
South  River,  is  the  harbour.  Not  having  been  laid  out  ac 
cording  to  any  preconceived  plan,  it  has  assumed  a  very  irre 
gular  shape ;  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  angular  and 
winding  streets,  lined  with  houses  built  partly  of  brick  and 
stone,  but  chiefly  of  wood.  Many  elegant  houses  have  been 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Common,  an  inclosure  of  above 
8  ac.  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  tastefully  laid  out  in  gravel- 
walks,  bordered  with  lofty  trees.  Among  the  public  edifices 
are  about  20  churches,  several  of  them  possessed  of  much 
architectural  merit,  and  one,  called  the  North  church,  distin 
guished  by  its  beautiful  Gothic  front;  the  city-hall,  with  a 
fine  front  of  granite ;  the  courthouse,  a  new  and  beautiful 
structure,  finely  situated;  the  custom-house,  market-house, 
almshouse,  hospital,  the  athenaeum,  occupying  a  spacious  hall, 
and  possessed  of  a  library  of  1 1,000  vols. ;  the  Essex  institu 
tion,  designed  to  promote  the  study  both  of  natural  and  civil 
history ;  the  aqueduct,  by  which  an  ample  supply  of  soft 
and  spring  water  is  furnished ;  and  the  museum  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Marine  Society.  The  manufactures,  though 
not  enjoying  the  benefit  of  water-power,  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  include  a  large  steam  cotton,  two  saw,  and  two 
flour  mills;  several  distilleries  and  rope-walks,  and  numerous 
tanneries.  The  trade  is  still  more  important,  and  employs 
above  100  vessels  in  foreign  commerce,  besides  a  number  in 
the  whale-fisheries.  The  East  India  trade,  in  which  Salem 
had  at  one  time  a  decided  lead,  has  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  competition  of  Boston  and  New  York,  though  many  ves 
sels  which  deliver  their  cargoes  at  these  ports  are  still  owned 


by  its  citizens.  In  1851,  the  number  of  vessels  which  cleared 
from  the  port  for  foreign  countries  was  509;  tonn.,  45,939. 

Salem  was  first  settled  in  1626,  and  is,  next  to  Plymouth, 
the  oldest  town  in  New  England.  In  1692,  strange  delusions 
with  regard  to  witchcraft  having  become  prevalent,  no  fewer 
than  19  persons  were  condemned  and  hanged  as  witches,  on 
a  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Gallows  Hill.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war,  Salem  distinguished  itself  by  its  naval 
prowess,  and  fitted  out  about  60  armed  privateers,  manned 
by  4000  men.  Pop.  (1850),  18,836.— 2,  A  vil.  and  township, 
New  Jersey,  37  m.  W.S.W.  Trenton,  E.  side,  Salem  Creek; 
with  a  courthouse,  jail,  eight  churches,  an  academy,  and  some 
shipping  trade.  Pop.  3052.— 3,  A  vil.  and  township,  New 
York,  44  m.  N.E.  Albany.  It  contains  Washington  Academy, 
has  some  manufactures,  and  several  mills,  and  is  noted  for  its 
wool-market.  Pop.  2904. 

SA  LEM,  a  dist.  and  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Madras.  The 
dist.,  lat.  11°  to  13°  N. ;  Ion.  77°  30'  to  79°  E.,  is  bounded, 
W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Cavery  river,  separating  it  from 
Coimbatoor ;  N.  Mysore  and  the  dist.  N.  Arcot ;  E.  and  S. 
by  S.  Arcot  and  Trichinopoly ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  130  m. ; 
breadth,  from  60  m.  to  100  m.  Area,  8200  sq.  m.  It  consists 
partly  of  a  tract  below  the  Ghauts,  but  chiefly  of  the  Barra- 
mahl  plain  above  them  ;  a  fine  table-land  rising  in  many  parts 
to  between  5000  ft.  and  6000  ft.  above  the  sea,  well  cultivated, 
and  producing  great  quantities  of  teak,  sandal,  and  rosewood, 
cedars,  bamboos,  &c.  About  one-third  of  the  surface  is  cul 
tivated,  and  three-fourths  are  under  the  ryotwary  settlement 
(see  INDIA,  BRITISH),  the  remainder  being  in  small  zemindaries. 
Half  of  the  population  is  estimated  to  be  employed  in  agri 
culture.  Cotton  of  various  species,  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee, 
maize,  and  rice,  are  raised ;  iron-ore  is  very  abundant  and 
rich,  and  some  of  it  magnetic ;  native  carbonate  of  magnesia 
is  met  with :  cotton  cloths  are,  or  lately  were,  made  for  export 
to  the  W.  Indjes  and  America ;  iron  and  steel  are  manufac 
tured  ;  the  chief  exports  are  cloth,  ghee,  grain,  iron,  and  oil 
seeds;  imports,  areca,  pepper,  and  silk.  Pop.  946,181. 

SALEM,  the  cap.  and  only  tn.  of  importance,  is  in  its  S. 
part,  E.  bank  of  the  Tyroinany,  70  m.  N.N.W.  Trichinopoly, 
and  1070  ft.  above  the  sua;  lat.  11°  39'  N.;  Ion.  78°  12'  E.  It 
consists  of  two  wide,  and  many  narrow  streets,  with  numerous 
houses  built  of  brick  and  tiled  ;  and  it  is  on  the  whole  clean 
and  improving,  but  not  salubrious,  from  being  seated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  and  subject  to  great  daily  ranges  of  tempera 
ture.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  silk  and  cotton  weavers, 
and  these  are  the  most  healthy.  Pop.  19,020. — (Madras  Al 
manac  ;  Rep.  on  Statistics  of  Madras  Presid.  S.  Division.} 

SALEMBRIA,  or  SALYMFKIA  [anc.  Peneus],  a  river, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  which  rises  near  Mount  Politz,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Thessaly  ;  flows  S.S.E. 
past  Kalabaki,  E.N.E.  to  Larissa,  then  N.N.E. ,  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica  at  Karili,  after  a  course  of  about  110m. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Fanari,  Satalge,  and  the  Sarunta 
Poros.  It  is  navigable  for  about  50  m. ;  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  limpidity  of  its  waters. 

SALEMI  [anc.  Halycia],  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  21  m. 
S.E.  Trapani.  Its  site  is  fine,  and  it  is  fortified,  and  contains 
a  great  number  of  churches  and  convents,  but  is  on  the  whole 
a  miserably  poor  place,  with  no  kind  of  industrial  establish 
ments.  Pop.  8000. 

SALENGHE,  a  vil.  and  corn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  7  m.  E.  Pinerolo.  It  was  walled,  and  is 
still  entered  by  two  castellated  gates,  from  one  of  which  the 
bulfry  rises ;  and  has  two  churches,  a  communal,  and  a  free 
school ;  an  hospital,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  P.  3961. 

SALERANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy.gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  5  m.  W.  Lodi,  r.  bank  Lambro;  with  a  church ; 
an  oil-mill,  and  some  trade  in  cheese.  Pop.  1005. 

SALERNES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  in  a  fertile  district, 
1.  bank  Bresque,  13  m.  N.W.  Draguignan;  with  manufac 
tures  of  coarse  woollens  and  earthenware;  and  a  trade  in 
wine,  figs,  olive-oil,  silk,  cattle,  £c.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  ot' 
an  ancient  fortress  built  by  the  Saracens.  Pop.  2287. 

SALERNO  [anc.  Paestanus  Sinus],  a  gulf,  W.  coast, 
Naples,  formed  by  Campanella  Point  on  the  N.W.,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  Point  Licosa  on  the 
S.E.  It  is  about  39  m.  across  its  entrance,  and  24  m.  deep ; 
receives  the  rivers  Sole  and  Tusciano,  and  has  the  towns  of 
Salerno  and  Amalfi  on  its  N.  shore. 
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SALERNO  [anc.  Salernum],  a.  tn.  and  seaport,  Naples, 
cap.  prov.  Principato-Citra,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  i 
of  its  name,  30  m.  S.E.  Naples,  finely  situated  on  the  side  | 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
citadel.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  broad  road  or 
marina  along  the  shore,  which  forms  an  excellent  promenade. 
Its  streets,  paved  with  lava,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
hemmed  in  by  lofty,  gloomy-looking  houses,  very  indifferently 
built.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  erected  by 
Robert  Guiscard,  a  Gothic  structure?  adorned  with  a  facade  of 
28  granite  Corinthian  pillars,  and  possessing  an  ancient  tomb, 
said  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  apostle  Matthew ;  the  governor's 
palace,  thenew  theatre,  17  churches,  several  convents,  an  ordin 
ary,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  The  port  is  well  sheltered,  but 
is  shallow,  and  frequented  chiefly  by  fishing  vessels,  Naples 
having  carried  off  its  trade,  which  was  at  one  time  of  some 
importance.  Salerno  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
high  criminal  and  a  civil  court ;  a  seminary,  lyceum,  and 
university,  which  had  acquired  great  celebrity  in  the  llth 
century,  particularly  as  a  school  of  medicine,  but  has  lost  its 
reputation.  The  foundation  of  the  town  is  attributed  to  the 
Greeks.  It  became  a  place  of  great  importance  under  the 
Romans,  from  whom  it  passed  first  to  the  Goths  and  after 
wards  to  the  Lombards,  who  retained  it  in  possession  till  the 
1 1  th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Norman,  Robert 
Guiscard.  It  was  ultimately  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Naples. 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  rice  in  the  neighbourhood  makes 
the  air  unhealthy.  Pop.  (1850),  18,892. 

SALETTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
22  m.  S.W.  Padua;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  2041. 

SALFORD,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bedford ;  900  ac. 
Pop.  309.— 2,  Oxford;  1670  ac.  Pop.  372.  — 3,  (Priors], 
Warwick;  4730  ac.  Pop.  862. 

SALFORD,  a  bor.  tn.  and  par.  Eng.    See  MANCHESTER. 

SALGADO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas  -  Geraes,  about 
4  m.  from  1.  bank  Sao-Francisco,  370  m.  N.  Ouro-Preto.  It 
stands  on  a  height,  surrounded  by  marshy  plains  ;  and  has  a 
church,  Latin  and  primary  school ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  sugar,  rum,  and  cattle.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

SALGADO,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  S.  of  prov.  Ceara, 
under  the  name  of  the  Porcos  ;  flows  N.,  and  descending  from 
the  slopes  of  a  serra,  after  many  windings,  takes  the  name  of 
Salgado,  shortly  after  becomes  navigable,  waters  the  aurifer 
ous  districts  of  Sao-Vicenti-das-Lavras  and  Ico,  and  several 
miles  below  the  town  of  Ico  joins  r.  bank  Jaguaribe. 

SALGHIR,  a  sluggish  muddy  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the 
Eila  Mountains,  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea,  gov.  Taurida;  flows 
N.N.W.  past  Simferopol,  then  N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  11  Om.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Sivach,  in  the  large  lagoon, 
separated  by  a  narrow  belt  from  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Its  princi 
pal  affluents  are  the  Burultcha  and  Karasu. 

SALHIEH,  or  SALAHIEH,  a  tn.  Lower  Egypt,  about 
60  m.  N.E.  Cairo,  and  at  some  distance  S.  of  Lake  Menzaleh. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  is  regarded  as  the  key  of 
Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  It  has  a  large  mosque.  All  around 
it  are  seen  mounds  indicating  the  remains  of  ancient  cities. 
One  of  these,  Tel  Defenneh,  situated  in  a  direct  line  between 
Salhieh  and  Pelusium,  the  modern  Tineh,  marks  the  site  of 
Daphne,  identical  with  the  Tahpanhes  of  the  Bible,  where 
the  king  of  Egypt  is  said  (Jer.  xliii.  9),  to  have  had  a  palace. 

SALHOUSE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2060  ac.  ,  Pop.  691. 

SALIAN,  an  isl.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  formed  by  the 
two  arms  by  which  the  Kur  falls  into  the  Caspian.  On  the  N. 
side  of  it  stands  the  town  of  Salian,  cap.  dist.  of  same  name, 
and  an  important  station  for  the  sturgeon-fishery. 

SALIBAHOO,  or  TULOUR  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  thirteen 
isls.  Indian  Archipelago,  between  Mindanao  and  Gillolo. 
The  S.  end  of  the  most  southerly,  Kabruang,  is  in  lat.  3°  47'  N.; 
Ion.  127°  11'  E.  Karkalang,  the  largest  and  most  N.  but 
one,  is  about  27  m.  long,  and  6  m.  or  7  m.  broad.  They  are 
hilly  and  fertile,  and  yield  rice,  sweet-potatoes,  and  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  goats,  pigs,  and  fish  are  plentiful,  as  is  also  water.  The 
group  is  partly  under  the  sway  of  the  Prince  of  Sangir. 
Though  the  natives  of  some  of  the  islands  are  partially  civil 
ized,  those  of  others  of  them  are  in  a  very  low  state,  having 
no  knowledge  of  a  God,  and  living  together  like  cattle. 
Pop.  11,000. 

SALICETTO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  18  m.  E.N.E.  Mondovi,  r.  bank  Bormida. 


It  is  walled,  entered  by  two  gates ;  is  traversed  by  a  spacious 
street,  opened  into  by  several  minor  streets;  and  has  a  church, 
and  an  ancient  castle  in  good  preservation.  Pop.  1674. 

SAL1ES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Basses- Pyre'nees,  30  m. 
N.N.W.  Pau.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  saline  spring,  from 
which  the  salt  obtained  is  remarkably  pure,  and  is  said  to 
have  no  small  share  in  improving  the  hams  of  the  department, 
so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Hams  of  Bayonne.  The 
trade  is  in  salt  and  salt  provisions,  horses  and  cattle.  P.  3673. 

SALIKI-SEUAi,  a  considerable  tn.  Punjab,  1.  bank  Indus, 
on  the  great  route  to  Cashmere  by  the  Dub  Pass ;  lat.  34°  5'  N. ; 
Ion.  72°  55'  E.  It  has  a  large  and  well-supplied  bazaar,  and 
within  2  m.  of  it  is  the  fort  of  Krishen  Ghur,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  square  regular  mud-fort  in  the  Punjab. 

SALINA,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  E.  extremity  of 
Onondaga  Lake,  about  140  m.  W.  Albany,  and  1  £  m.  N.  Syra 
cuse,  which,  though  originally  inferior,  has  so  much  out 
stripped  Salina  that  it  may  now  almost  claim  it  as  a  suburb. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  salt-springs,  which  both  supply  exten 
sive  salt-works  on  the  spot  and  at  Syracuse,  from  which,  in 
1850,  about  739,400  bushels  of  salt  were  made.  Salina  has 
also  extensive  flour-mills,  for  which  water-power  is  obtained 
from  the  Oswego  canal ;  and  an  extensive  furnace,  machine- 
shop,  and  other  manufactures  in  which  steam-power  is  em 
ployed.  Pop.  2142. 

SALINA,  or  SALINI  [anc.  Didyma],  one  of  the  Lipari 
Isles,  off  N.  coast,  Sicily,  and 3  m.  N.W.  isl.  Lipari;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  about  6  m.;  mean  breadth,  about  4  m.  It 
is  of  volcanic  origin  and  mountainous,  the  chief  summits 
being  Mount  Vergine  on  the  N.,  and  Mount  Salvatore  on  the  S. 
It  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  much  oil,  fruit,  and  wine.  It 
is  named  from  a  lagoon  on  the  S.E.  coast,  from  which  a  great 
deal  of  salt  is  made.  Pop.  4000. 

SALINE,  par.  Scot.  Fife;  7  m.  by  6  m.     Pop.  1792. 

SALINES,  a  maritime  vil.  E.  coast,  isl.  Cyprus,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Salines.  It  has  a  citadel,  bazaar,  and  salt-works. 

SALING  (GIIEAT),  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1651  ac.  Pop.  336. 

SALINS  [anc.  8alinae~\,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Jura,  in  a 
narrow  gorge  between  two  lofty  hills,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  fertile  valley,  24  m.  N.N.E.  Lons-le-Saulnier.  It  owes 
its  name  to  salt-works,  carried  on  in  a  vast  edifice,  about 
300  yards  long,  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  valley; 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  derives  its  supplies  from 
brim-springs  which  rise  below  from  vaults  of  ancient  con 
struction.  The  whole  town,  with  exception  of  the  establish 
ment  already  mentioned,  and  the  hospital,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1825,  and  has  been  rebuilt  chiefly  by  voluntary  sub 
scriptions  obtained  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  manufac 
tures  consist  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  soda,  leather,  and  brandy  ; 
and  the  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  cheese,  wax,  honey,  salt,  fir 
and  oak  timber,  and  gypsum.  The  last  is  extensively  quar 
ried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  6337. 

SALIS,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  small  lake,  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  gov.  Livonia,  flows  circuitously  W., 
and  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga, 
near  the  town  of  Salis  or  Salisburg ;  which  contains  a  castle, 
and  has  a  small  harbour,  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by 
sands  which  have  silted  it  up. 

SALISBURY,  several  places,  United  States:—!,  A 
township,  Connecticut,  41  m.  N.W.  Hartford ;  with  several 
furnaces,  forges,  manufactories  of  guns,  anchors,  engines, 
scythes,  wrought-iron,  &c.  Pop.  3103. — 2,  A  township, 
Massachusetts,  36  m.  N.E.  Boston,  on  the  Merrimack,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Powow ;  with  several  churches,  extensive 
woollen-factories,  manufactures  of  cottons,  three  tanneries, 
fulling-mills,  and  ship-building.  Pop.  3100. 

SALISBURY,  or  NEW  SAKUM,  an  ancient  city,  mun.  and 
parl.  bor.  England,  cap.  co.  Wilts,  80  m.  S.W.  by  W.  Lon 
don,  on  the  S.- Western  railway,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Upper  Avon  with  the  united  streams  of 
the  Willey  and  Nadder.  Its  houses,  all  of  brick,  are  far  from 
being  handsome,  and  are  greatly  wanting  in  uniformity.  The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
from  the  Avon,  which  runs  in  clear  streams  through  many  of 
the  streets  in  artificial  channels.  At  the  head  of  its  public 
buildings  stands  its  magnificent  cathedral,  begun  in  1220,  and 
completed  in  1258,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  cross,  with  a  highly  enriched  tower, 
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404ft.  in  height;  the  interior  is  exquisitely  beautiful  from 
the  loftiness  of  its  elevation  and  the  delicacy  and  lightness  of 
its  structure.  There  are  three  parish  churches  in  the  city, 
all  fine  edifices ;  as  is  also  the  11.  Catholic  chapel,  a  structure 
of  great  beauty,  by  Pugin.  'There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Wcsleyans,  Independents,  and  several  meeting 
houses  for  other  bodies.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the 
market-place,  a  large  open  area,  in  which  markets  are  held 
twice  a- week;  and  on  every  alternate  week,  one  of  the  largest 
cattle-markets  in  the  west  of  England.  At  the  S.E.  corner 
of  this  area  stands  the  council-house,  a  modern  square  building 
of  white  brick,  with  a  handsome  Doric  portico.  There  are 
several  ancient  edifices  in  the  city,  interesting  from  thoir  an 
tiquity  and  architectural  merits,  but  now  in  a  state  of  decay, 
or  altered  to  suit  other  purposes  than  the  original.  The 
principal  schools  are  the  chorister's,  the  city  grammar,  and 
the  bishop's  school,  in  which  last  40  boys  and  girls  are  clothed 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  see ;  a  training  scho'ol  for 
governesses  in  connection  with  the  church  of  England,  the 
British  and  national  schools,  and  various  private  establish 
ments.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  ;  they  com 
prise  an  infirmary,  the  Godolphin  charity,  endowed  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  eight  young  orphan  ladies; 
seven  hospitals,  the  college  of  matrons,  and  various  other  en 
dowed  charities.  Salisbury  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for 
its  woollen  manufactures,  particularly  flannels,  but  they  are 
now  extinct ;  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  city  being  at 
present  limited  to  the  making  of  scissors  and  other  fine  cut 
lery,  a  rope,  twine,  and  sack  factory,  and  to  one  or  two  estab 
lishments  for  hair-cloth  weaving.  Malting  is  extensively 
carried  on,  and  the  trade  in  beer  is  considerable.  Salisbury 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  1 1 ,657. 

SALISBURY, an isl.  British  N.America,  Hudson  Strait; 
lat.  (E.  point)  63°  27'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  40'  W.  (n.)  ;  about  30  in. 
long,  N.W.  and  S.E..  and  about  10  m.  broad. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  an  extensive  and  elevated  chalk 
tract,  England,  Wiltshire,  immediately  N.  of  the  city  of 
Salisbury,  extending  about  20  m.  E.  to  W.,  and  14  in.  N. 
to  S.  Its  general  appearance  at  a  distance  entitles  it  to  be 
called  a  plain,  but  on  a  nearer  inspection,  it  is  found  to  have 
an  undulating  surface,  and  to  be  intersected  by  numerous 
small  valleys.  It  consists  generally  of  a  thin  light  soil 
covered  with  flints,  and  though  not  well  adapted  for  agricul 
ture,  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  fine  green  sward, 
forming  excellent  sheep-walks.  The  high  price  of  grain  dur 
ing  the  late  war  tempted  several  of  the  proprietors  to  bring 
large  portions  of  it  under  the  plough,  but  the  crops,  large  at 
first,  rapidly  fell  off  as  soon  as  the  accumulated  vegetable 
matter  began  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  anticipated  gain  issued 
in  a  very  serious  loss,  from  the  difficulty  of  re-forming  the 
sward  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  most  remarkable  ob 
jects  on  Salisbury  Plain  are  the  Druidical  remains  of  Stone- 
hengc. 

SALKELD  (GREAT),  par.  Eng.  Cumberland  ;  3724  ac. 
Pop.  407. 

SALL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1802  ac.  Pop.  252. 
SALLE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.W.  Chieti, 
on  a  low  but  salubrious  site  ;  with  four  churches.  A  great 
many  silk-worms  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  P.  1 100. 
SALLE  (LA),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  Piedmont, 
div.  and  about  12  m.  W.  Aosta,  1.  bank  Dora-Baltea,  here 
crossed  by  several  wooden  bridges.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
charitable  endowment,  and  several  primary  schools.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  emigrate  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Charette,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  leader  of  the  Ven- 
deans  during  the  revolution  in  France,  was  a  native  of  La 
Salle.  Pop.  2273. 

SALLE NCIIES,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Faucigny,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Arve,  about  1'2  m. 
W.N.W.  Mont  Blanc,  and  30  in.  S.E.  Geneva.  It  was  al 
most  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1840,  and  has  been  again 
rebuilt.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  has  a  court  of  justice 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  hides,  butter,  and  cheese 
Pop.  2085. 

SALLO  (NAOY-),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube 
co.  Bars,  about  10  m.  from  Leva;  with  a  church,  and  very 
imp  >rtant  cattle-markets.  Pop.  1618. 

SALM,  an  ancient  principality,  Germany,  belonging  to 
celebrated  family,  which  in  the  llth  century  divided  into  two 


ranches ;  the  elder  possessing  Upper  Salm,  on  the  E.  frontiers 
f  Lorraine;  and  the  younger,  Lower  Salm,  in  Luxemburg, 
oth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lihine. 

SALMERON,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  37  m. 
E.S.E.  Guadalajara,  on  a  height ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
ind  primary  school ;  several  oil  and  flour  mills  ;  and  a  trade 
n  corn,  oil,  and  wool.  Pop.  1158. 

SALMON,  several  rivers,  U.  States  :— 1,  Uiscs  in  state  of 
New  York,  flows  W.  through  co.  Oswego,  and  falls  into  Mexico 
ay  in  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  navigable  by  boats  for  14  m.  to  the 
alls  at  Orwell,  where  a  volume  of  water  250  ft.  wide  is  pre 
cipitated  over  rocky  precipices  from  a  height  of  107  ft. — 2, 
Connecticut,  falls  into  the  river  Connecticut  at  Haddam. — 3, 
California,  an  affluent  of  the  Klamath.  It  flows  \V.,  and  gold 
is  found  throughout  its  whole  course. 

SALMONBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  991  ac.  Pop.  110. 
.SALMUNSTER,  a  tn.  Hesse- Cassel,  prov.  and  27  in. 
ST.K.  Hanau,  circle  Schliichtern,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Salza  with  the  Kinzig.  It  is  walled  ;  and  has  a  church,  the 
remains  of  a  Capuchin  monastery  ;  manufactures  of  woollens, 
and  four  mills.  Pop.  1600. 

SALO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  15  m. 
E.N.E.  Brescia,  beautifully  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on 
he  W.  shore  of  Lake  Garda.  It  was  once  walled,  and  is  still 
defended  by  an  old  castle;  is  well  built,  has  well-cleaned 
streets  nml  spacious  squares,  lined  by  handsome  buildings ; 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  several  public  offices ; 
and  has  .several  churches,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gym 
nasium,  an  athenaeum,  founded  as  early  as  1524  ;  a  casino,  a 
;heatre,  and  several  charitable  endowments.  The  munufac- 
:ures  consist  chiefly  of  thread,  and  of  distilled  stomachic 
waters,  which  are  held  in  much  esteem ;  the  trade  is  chiefly 
n  lemons  and  other  fruits.  The  surrounding  district,  covered 
with  lemon  and  orange  groves  and  a  profusion  of  flowers,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lombardy.  Pop.  4480. 

SALOBRENA  [anc.  Salambina],  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
rov.  and  39  m.  R.S.E.  Granada,  on  a  rather  high  and  steep 
rock,  2  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  r.  bank  Guadalfeo,  and 
surrounded  with  remains  of  ancient  walls.  It  contains  a 
townhouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  large  and  strong 
fort,  in  a  ruinous  state;  and  has  some  traffic  in  cotton  with 
Barcelona,  and  in  potatoes,  figs,  and  esparto  with  the  prov.  of 
Valencia  and  the  ports  of  the  west.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2044. 

SALOMAN,  or  SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  a  group,  S.  Pacific, 
aving  New  Britain  and  Papua  on  the  W.,  and  Quucn  Char 
lotte's  Islands  on  the  S.E.  Ysabel  Island,  near  the  centre  of 
the  group,  is  in  lat.  8°  34'  S.,  and  Ion.  159°  53'  54"  E.  The 
Saloman  Archipelago  extends  N.W.  to  S.E.  for  about  600  m., 
and  contains  eight  or  ten  principal,  with  numerous  minor 
islands.  Their  structure  is  similar  throughout,  consisting  of 
a  mountain  chain,  often  very  lofty,  stretching  in  the  direction 
of  the  group,  and  forming  a  kind  of  central  axis  from  which 
the  sides  slope  gently,  and  finally  merge  in  low  shores,  often 
furnished  with  a  belt  of  mangroves  touching  the  water.  The 
soil,  judging  from  the  vigour  of  the  vegetation,  is  of  great 
fertility.  The  inhabitants  are  numerous,  and  apparently  in  a 
very  savage  state. 

SALOME-BEiiRiCK,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  678  ac.     P.  152. 

SALON  [anc.  Salona],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bouches-du- 
Rhone.  20  m.  N.W.  Aix,  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  canal  of 
Craponne.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town.  The  former, 
situated  near  the  centre,  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  was 
surrounded  with  ramparts,  of  which  only  some  ruins  remain. 
It  contains  some  good  houses,  and  a  church  built  by  the 
Templars  in  the  13th  century;  but  the  streets  are  irregular. 
It  is  separated,  by  a  well-planted  boulevard,  adorned  with 
fountains,  from  the  new  town,  which  is  entirely  of  modern 
construction,  and  built  with  great  regularity.  The  parish 
church  contains  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  astrologer,  Nos 
tradamus,  who  died  here,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  an  old 
castle,  built  upon  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
townhouse  is  a  handsome  edifice.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  olive-oil  and  soap;  and  there  are  several  silk  and  numerous 
flour  mills  and  wax  refineries.  The  trade,  which  is  important, 
is  in  oil,  silk,  almonds,  wool,  wax,  cattle,  &c.  Pop.  4290. 

SALON  A,  a  ruined  city,  Dalmatia,  circle  and  3  m.  N.N.E. 
Spalalro,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jader,  or  Giadro,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  An  insigni 
ficant  modern  village  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the  S.E 
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corner  of  the  old  city,  the  position  and  extent  of  which  can 
still  be  traced  by  the  remains  of  the  wall,  though  the  houses 
and  public  buildings  have  been  destroyed.  It  was  first  taken 
by  the  Romans,  117  B.C.;  immediately  became  the  capital  of 
Dalmatia,  rose  rapidly  in  importance,  and  was  embellished  by 
the  emperors,  particularly  Diocletian,  with  many  splendid 
buildings,  and  furnished  with  a  harbour  and  docks  capable  of 
containing  and  sheltering  any  number  of  vessels.  The  prin 
cipal  ruins  are  those  of  the  theatre  and  the  amphitheatre,  the 
latter  an  elliptical  structure,  with  six  arches  of  its  outer  circle 
entire. 

SALONA  [anc.  Amphissa],  a  tn.  Greece,  Livadia,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  35  in.  E.N.K. 
Lnpanto,  on  the  Skitza,  which,  a  few  miles  below,  falls  into 
I  lie  Gulf  of  Salona.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle;  and  has  several 
well-built  churches,  commodious  baths,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  yellow  morocco  leather,  and  tobacco. 

SALONICA  [anc.  Tkessulonica ;  Turkish,  SaloniM; 
French,  Salonique],  a  large  seaport  city,  Turkey  in  Europe,  on 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  315  m.  W.S.W.  Constantinople;  lat. 
40°  37'  47"  N. ;  Ion.  22°  58'  E.  It  has  a  magnificent  appear 
ance  from  the  sea,  being  placed  on  the  acclivity  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  rises  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  gulf,  surrounded 
by  lofty  stone  walls,  about  5  m.  in  circuit,  which  ascend  from 
the  sea  in  a  triangular  form,  and  surmounted  by  a  fortress 
with  seven  towers.  Domes  and  minarets  are  numerous,  and, 
being  environed  as  usual  by  cypresses,  add  to  the  imposing 
appearance  of  the  city.  Salonica  retains  the  form  of  its 
ancient  fortifications ;  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  Cyclopean, 
the  upper,  brick-work.  By  means  of  aqueducts,  water  is 
brought  from  the  hills  for  the  supply  of  the  city.  The 
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bazaars  are  extensive,  and  well  supplied.  The  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia  is  a  beautiful  structure,  similar  to  but  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  that  at  Constantinople.  There  are  other  nine  large 
mosques,  besides  Greek  churches  and  Jewish  synagogues. 
The  principal  remnant  of  antiquity  is  the  propylieum  of  the 
hippodrome,  a  magnificent  Corinthian  colonnade  of  five  pillars 
supporting  an  entablature,  over  which  is  an  attic,  with  figures 
in  alto-rilievo.  The  whole  sculpture  is  in  marble,  and  is  con 
sidered  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art  existing.  Two 
triumphal  arches,  and  some  remains  of  verd-antique  pillars, 
are  also  included  in  the  antiquities  of  this  city.  The  trade  of 
the  place  is  very  considerable.  The  principal  exports  consist 
of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  timber,  and  wool ;  the  imports  of 
sugar,  coffee,  dye-woods,  indigo,  cochineal,  muslins,  printed 
calicoes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  watches,  &c.  The  vessels  at  Salonica 
lie  at  anchor  before  the  town.  Pop.  above  70,000;  of  whom 

a  large  number  are  Jews  and  Greeks. S.E.  from  the  city 

are  three  remarkable  peninsulas  of  about  25  m.  long  each,  by 
nearly  4  in.  broad,  projecting  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  almost 
parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  archipelago,  embracing  the 
Vol..  II. 


Gulfs  of  Monte  Santo,  and  Cassandra,  with  that  of  Contessa 
on  the  N.E.,  and  Salonica  on  the  S.W.  The  general  aspect 
of  these  peuinsulas  is  rugged,  being  intersected  by  innumer 
able  ravines. —  The  GULP  [anc.  Thermceus  Sinus]  is  a  largo 

arm  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  between  the  most  W.  of  the  peninsulas 
above  described  and  the  coast  of  Thessnly.  It  is  about  85  m. 
long,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  35  in. 
The  best  anchorages  in  the  gulf  are  on  the  E.  side,  and  the 
form  of  the  gulf  renders  them  secure,  while  the  access  is  by 
no  means  difficult. 

SALOP,  co.  England.  See  SHROPSHIRE. 
SALOK,  a  river,  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  Caceres,  rises 
S.E.  of  Montanches,  flows  N.,  till  near  Torremocha,  when  it 
bends  W.,  and  then  N.W.,  until  it  discharges  into  the  Tagus, 
about  6  in.  N.  Salorino.  Total  course,  80  in. ;  chief  tribu 
taries,  the  Ayuela  and  Pontones. 

SALORINO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  33  m. 
W.  Caceres,  between  the  sierra  of  San  Pedro  and  the  river 
Salor.  It  has  a  church,  with  a  tower;  a  courthouse,  prison, 
and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth ; 
tile-works,  several  flour-mills,  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  honey,  wax,  and  bread.  Pop.  3067. 

SALOU,  a  small  seaport,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
8£  m.  S.W.  Tarragona ;  lat.  41°  7'  N. ;  Ion.  7°  12'  E. ;  on  cape 
of  same  name,  which  juts  out  about  1  m.  into  the  Mediter 
ranean.  It  exports  brandy,  fruit,  wine,  arid  paper ;  and  im 
ports  sugar,  hides,  coal,  staves,  woollen  cloths,  &c. 

SALPERTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1210  ac.    P.  145. 

SALPI,  a  lake,  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  dist.  and  22  m. 

E.  Foggia,  and  only  separated  from  the  Adriatic  by  a  very 

narrow  tongue  of  land  ;  length,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  10  m. ;  breadth, 

2   in.     Royal  salt-works  are  established 

on  its  shores ;  and,  on  the  W.  side,  are  the 

ruins  of  a  town  of  same  name. 

SALSA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Princi- 
pato -Ultra,  W.  San  Angelo  de'  Lombard! ; 
with  three  churches.  Pop.  1260. 

SALSETTE,  an  id.  off  W.  coast, 
Hindoostan,  and  so  near  that  on  which  the 
town  of  Bombay  stands,  that  it  has  now 
been  connected  with  it  by  a  causeway; 
length,  N.  to  S.,  18  m. ;  medium  breadth, 
about  11  in.  The  surface  is  well  diver 
sified,  presenting  an  alternation  of  rocky 
hills,  covered  to  their  tops  with  under 
wood,  and  valleys,  partly  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  particularly  in  the  S.,  but 
more  frequently  covered  with  groves  of 
mangoes,  palms,  and  other  timber- trees. 
Among  the  jungle,  the  tara-palm  and 
cocoa-nut  grow  spontaneously.  The  prin 
cipal  crops  are  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  flax, 
and  hemp.  Game  is  very  abundant.  Great 
numbers  of  monkeys  frequent  the  jungle, 
and  even  tigers  are  occasionally  seen.  The 
early  colonization  and  prosperity  of  the 
island  are  indicated  by  a  number  of  re 
markable  antiquities,  among  which  are  a 
great  number  of  caverns  artificially  ex 
cavated  in  the  rocks.  One  of  these  is  a  Buddhist  temple, 
with  two  gigantic  figures  of  Buddha,  about  20  ft.  high,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  vestibule.  The  Portuguese,  who  long 
possessed  the  island,  and  converted  great  numbers  of  the 
native.  Hindoos,  transformed  the  temple  into  a  Christian 
church.  They  were  dispossessed,  about  1750,  by  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  who,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  by  the  British,  in 
1773.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000;  of  whom  about  one-fifth 
are  of  Portuguese  origin. 

SALSO  [anc.  Jfimera],  a  river,  Sicily,  rises  in  S.  side  of 
the  Madonia  Mountains,  prov.  Palermo,  flows  8.S.W.,  through 
prov.  Girgeuti;  and  after  a  course  of  about  70- in.,  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  at  Alicata.  The  country  through  which  it 
flows  abounds  in  salt  and  sulphur. 

SALSO-MAGGioiiE,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  21  m. 
W.  by  S.  Parma,  on  a  low  flat.  It  has  an  ancient  courthouse, 
with  a  tower;  a  primary  school,  a  mont-de-piete,  extensive 
salt-mines,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wood,  and  fruit.  Pop.  5303. 
SALT,  a  river,  U.  States,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams  of  same  name,  which  rise  near  the  centre  of  Ken- 
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tuck}-,  flow  AV.,  unite,  and  soon  after  join  1.  bank  Ohio,  about 
20  in.  below  Louisville,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  partly 
navigable. 

SALT-Hii.L,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Buckingham,  2  m.  N. 
Fton.  It  is  wortby  of  notice  only  as  having  been  connected 
with  the  now  abandoned  triennial  ceremony,  called  Montem, 
of  the  Eton  scholars,  when  they  repaired  in  procession  to  a 
tumulus  on  the  S.  side  of  the  road,  and  levied  contributions 
on  the  pn.ssers-by. 

SALT-LAKE  CITY,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  territory  Utah,  on 
•the  Jordan,  which  connects  the  Utah  and  Great  Salt  lakes, 
105  m.  N.  by  E.  Fillmore  City;  about  lat.  40°  13'  N. ;  Ion. 
112°  W.  It  stands  at  the  W.  base  of  Wasatch  Mountains, 
more  than  4000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  consists  of  spacious, 
regular,  and  well-planned  streets,  lined  with  houses,  princi 
pally  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  neat  appearance.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mormons;  and  was  first  founded,  in 
1847,  by  Brighain  Young,  the  successor  of  Joe  Smith,  the 
originator  of  the  sect.  Its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and 
its  condition  is  apparently  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the 
monstrosities  which  are  publicly  sanctioned  in  it.  Pop.  esti 
mated  at  8000. 

SALT  LAKE  (GREAT).     See  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

SALT  RANGE,  an  extensive  mountain  group,  Punjab, 
extending  S.E.  from  the  Khyber  or  Teera  Kange.  on  the  N.E. 
confines  of  Afghanistan,  to  the  Jailum,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  m.  It  has  a  barren  and  repulsive  appearance,  exhibiting 
little  vegetation,  while  bold  and  bare  precipices  rise  in  many 
places  at  once  from  the  plain,  but  none  of  its  peaks  exceed 
2500  ft.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay  of  various  colours 
are.the  chief  formations.  Salt  pervades  them  all,  but  is  prin 
cipally  enveloped  in  clay,  occurring  in  enormous  masses,  some 
of  which  are  200  ft.  thick,  varying  in  hue  from  white  to  flesh- 
colour.  The  quantity  of  salt  raised  annually  from  the  mines, 
some  years  since,  was  80,000,000  Ibs.  Most  of  the  torrents 
of  the  Salt  Range  carry  down  gold-dust  in  their  sands. 

SALT  RIVER,  two  rivers,  U.  States:—!,  In  the  terri 
tory  N.  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  flowing  first  to  the  S. 
and  then  to  the  E.,  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  in  Missouri,  after 
a  course  of  about  250  m.— 2,  Kentucky,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  state,  and  flowing  N.  about  40  m.,  turns  to  the  W.,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  unites  with  the  Rolling  Fork 
from  the  S.,  and  again  turning  to  the  N.W.,  enters  the  Ohio 
at  Shepperdsville. 

SALTA,  a  prov.  and  tn.  of  La  Plata.  The  PROVINCE, 
which  is  the  frontier  one  to  the  N.,  extends  from  lat.  26°  S. 
northwards  to  the  confines  of  Bolivia,  is  bounded,  E.  by  El 
Gran  Chaco,  S.  by  provs.  Tucuman  and  Catamarca,  and  W. 
and  N.  by  Bolivia.  It  consists  of  lofty  mountain  ranges, 
fertile  valleys,  and  tracts  covered  with  wood  or  pasture  ;  with 
a  climate  varying  from  tropical  heat  in  the  E.  part  of  the 
prov.  to  intense  cold  in  the  mountain  districts  on  the  W. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vermejo  and  the  Salado.  It  yields 
wheat,  maize,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar ;  and  the  vine  to  a 
certain  extent  is  cultivated ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in 

mules.  Pop.  about  60,000. The  TOWN,  lat.  24°  25'  S.;  Ion. 

65°  W.,  about  800  m.  N.  W.  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
marshy  valley,  liable  to  occasional  inundations  ;  has  a  neat 
appearance,  possesses  a  cathedral  and  several  churches,  but 
from  its  situation  is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Pop. 
about  9000. 

SALT  ASH,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  Cornwall,  4  m. 
N.N.W.  Plymouth,  r.  bank  Tamar,  on  a  steep  acclivity 
rising  abruptly  from  the  river,  across  which  there  is  here  a 
steam-ferry.  It  has  an  ancient  chapel,  with  a  fine  massive 
tower ;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  a  free 
school,  and  mechanics'  institute.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
seafaring  men,  or  engaged  in  fishing.  Pop.  1621. 

SALTBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2680  ac.     Pop.  296. 

SALTCOATS,  a  seaport  tn..  Scotland,  on  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  co.  Ayr,  24  m.  S.W.  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  railway.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and  by  no  means 
of  prepossessing  appearance;  hasatownhall,  Established,  Free, 
and  three  U.  Presbyterian  churches,  and  a  Baptist  meeting 
house,  several  schools,  and  a  library.  Many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  occupied  in  weaving  muslins.  There  are  extensive 
chemical  works  at  either  end  of  the  town;  some  salt  is  manu 
factured  ;  and  at  the  harbour  considerable  quantities  of  coal 
are  exported.  Pop.  4338. 


SALTEE,  two  small  isls.  Ireland,  co.  Wexford,  S.E. 
coast,  St.  George's  Channel;  lat.  52° 8' 30"  N.;  Ion.  6°  41'  W. 
The  largest  is  about  1  m.  long,  by  £  in.  broad  ;  the  smaller 
about  half  that  size. 

SALTENS-ELF,  ariver,  Norway,  bail.  Nordland,  rises  in 
a  mountainous  district  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  near  lat  67° 
N. ;  flows  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Sea  by  a  wide  em 
bouchure,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Saltensfiord  ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  which  are  several  violent  whirlpools,  by  which 
vessels  have  been  repeatedly  engulfed.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Saltens  exceeds  100  m. 

SALTERST*  )WN,  par.  Irel.,  Louth  ;  1048  ac.    P.  255 

SALTFLEETBY,  three  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!,  (All 
Saints);  1169  ac.  Pop.  200.— 2,  (St.  Clement);  2205  ac. 
Pop.  126—3,  (St.  Peter) ;  2003  ac.  Pop.  251. 

SALTFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  880  ac.     Pop.  417. 

SALTHOLM,  an  isl.  Denmark,  6  m.  E.S.E.  Copen 
hagen  ;  area,  about  5  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  very  flat,  and  lies  so 
open  to  the  waves  and  spray  of  the  sea  that  very  few  people 
live  upon  it.  It  is  famous  for  its  quarries  of  limestone, 
which  is  of  a  light  colour,  with  dark  spots,  and  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish. 

SALTHOUSE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1614  ac.    Pop.  322. 

SALTILLO,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  Coahuila, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  fertile  district,  1.  bank  Tigre,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Nuevo  Leon,  470  m.  N.N.W.  Mexico.  It  is 
a  well-built  handsome  town,  consisting  of  streets  proceeding 
either  parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  meeting 
in  a  public  square  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain  ;  and  has  ex 
tensive  manufactures  of  woollen  blankets,  and  serapes  or 
ponchos,  which  are  in  demand  in  every  part  of  the  confedera 
tion  ;  and  an  important  annual  fair  which  lasts  eight  days. 
Pop.  about  12,000. 

SALTO-GRANDE,  a  lofty  cascade,  Brazil,  prov.  Minas- 
Geraes,  in  the  Cordillera  dos  Aimores,  where  the  Jequitin- 
honha,  bursting  between  two  rocks,  boils  in  caldrons,  and 
precipitates  itself  into  an  abyss,  with  a  noise  which  is  heard 
at  the  distance  of  10  m. 

SALTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding);  2530  ac.   P.  379. 

SALTON,  par.  Scotland,  Haddington;  3J  m.  by  3  in. 
Pop.  697. 

SALTWOOD,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  2600  ac.     Pop.  609. 

SALUDA,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
S.W.  frontiers  of  N.  Carolina,  enters  S.  Carolina,  flows  S.E., 
and  at  Colombia  unites  with  Broad  River  in  forming  the  Con- 
garee,  after  a  course  of  about  1 30  m. 

SALUEN,  SAI/WEN,  or  TIIAN-LWENG,  a  large  river  of 
S.E.  Asia,  forming  nearly  all  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  It  rises  in  Se-fan  (E.  Tibet),  apparently  by  three 
principal  heads,  flows  S.  at  first  between  high  mountain  ranges, 
and  afterwards  through  the  W.  part  of  the  Chinese  prov.  of 
Yun-nan,  under  the  names  of  Nou-kiang  and  Lu-kiang,  bounds 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  free  Laos  on  the  W.,  separates 
the  British  Tenasserim  provs.  on  the  same  side  from  the  Bur 
mese  dominions,  and  finally  enters  the  Gulf  of  Martaban  by  a 
wide  mouth  between  the  towns  Maulmain  and  Martaban.  Its 
course,  estimated  at  600  m.  (hut  probably  much  longer),  ap 
pears  to  be  almost  uniformly  to  the  S.,  and  between  Ion.  97°30' 
and  99°  E. ;  it  forms  very  few  large  bends,  and  differs  from 
nearly  all  the  other  great  rivers  of  Asia  in  not  having  a 
delta ;  neither  has  it  any  considerable  affluents,  but  accord 
ing  to  maps,  a  communication  with  both  the  Se-tang  and 
Irawadi.  ]t  has  been  but  scantily  surveyed  or  explored; 
boats  may  ascend  it  to  about  100  m.  from  the  sea,  beyond 
which  its  navigation  is  said  to  be  interrupted  by  rapids  and 
cataracts.  It  flows,  however,  through  a  country  profusely 
timbered,  and  doubtless  of  great  natural  resources. —  (Madras 
Almanac,  &c.) 

SALUGGIA,  a  vil.  and  rom.  Sardinian  States,  div.  No- 
vara,  prov.  and  24  m.  W.  Vercelli,  near  r.  bank  Uora-Baltea  ; 
witli  five  churches,  a  courthouse,  and  a  school.  Pop.  3391. 

SALURN,  or  SALORNO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  and 
18m.  S.S.W.  Botzen,  1.  bank  Adige.  It  has  a  church,  and  a 
ruinous  castle.  In  the  vicinity,  a  little  above  the  village, 
there  is  a  remarkable  water-fall  nearly  200  ft.  high.  P.  1110. 

SALUZZO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov.  of  same 

name,  30  m.  S.  by  W.  Turin,  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a 

I  plain  between  the  Po  and  the  Vr.-iita.      It  consists  of  an  upper 

'  and  a  lower  town,  the  former  once  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
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and  still  entered  by  three  gates,  and  well  built,  though  the 
streets  are  steep ;  and  the  latter  of  considerably  greater  ex 
tent,  and  in  general  of  more  modern  construction.  Saluzzo 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  residence  of  the  marquises  of  the 
name,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  public  offices ;  and 
has  a  large  and  handsome  cathedral,  erected  in  the  15th  cen 
tury,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower ;  the  church 
of  St.  Bernard,  not  of  much  architectural  merit,  but  contain 
ing  several  splendid  and  interesting  monuments  ;  the  church 
of  St.  Dominic,  also  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  monuments  ; 
several  suppressed  and  two  existing  convents,  the  court 
houses,  ancient  townhouse,  college,  and  other  public  schools  ; 
a  large  old  castle,  now  converted  into  a  house  of  correction, 
cavalry  barracks,  a  new  theatre,  a  foundling  and  two  other 
hospitals,  a,mont-de-piete,a,nA  several  charitable  endowments. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  iron  and  iron-ware,  articles  in 
copper,  brass,  bronze,  gold,  and  silver ;  hats,  leather,  and  spun 
silk;  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.  Pop. 

14,426. The  PROVINCE,  area,  618  sq.  m.,  is  bounded,  N.  by 

provs.  Turin  and  Pinerolo,  E.  Mondovi  and  Alba,  S.  Coni, 
and  W.  France.  In  the  W.  it  is  covered  by  the  Maritime 
Alps,  among  which  is  here  the  lofty  summit  of  Monte  Viso. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Po,  which  rises  within  the  province, 
and  its  tributaries  Maira  and  Vraita.  The  soil  in  the  lower 
districts  is  very-fertile,  and  having  the  advantage  of  an  excel 
lent  climate,  produces  in  abundance  corn,  hemp,  fruit,  wine, 
and  silk.  In  the  higher  districts,  great  numbers  of  cattle  and 
goats  are  fed.  The  minerals  include  iron,  copper,  marble, 
and  roofing  slate.  Pop.  about  156,439. 

SALUZZOLA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov. 
and  10  in.  S.S.E.  Biella,  on  a  slope  above  r.  bank  Elvo,  here 
crossed  by  a  modern  bridge  of  five  arches.  It  has  a  court  of 
justice,  and  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2161. 

SALVADOR,  a  republic,  Central  America,  bounded,  N. 
and  N.E.  by  Honduras;  N.W.  Guatemala,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Rio  Paza;  E.  by  Nicaragua;  S.E.  by  the 
Bay  of  Conchagua  or  Fonseca ;  and  S.  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  area, 
about  7500  sq.  m.  Its  coast-line,  which  extends  nearly  150  m., 
is  deeply  indented,  particularly  in  the  S.E.,  and  furnishes 
several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  most  frequented  are  La 
Union,  within  the  Bay  of  Conchagua;  the  roadstead  of  Libertad, 
and  Acajutla  or  Sonsonate,  The  surface  from  the  shore  N.  for 
about  15  m.,  is  moderately  low  and  level,  but  it  shortly  after 
becomes  broken  and  rugged,  and  is  traversed  by  mountain 
masses  in  distinct  groups,  giving  it  a  wild  appearance.  This 
is  increased  by  no  fewer  than  five  volcanoes,  which  may  be 
considered  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  state.  The  most 
active  is  Yzalco,  but  the  loftiest  are  San  Vicente  and  San  Sal 
vador,  each  about  9000  ft.  high.  The  inequality  of  surface  pro 
duces  a  considerable  variety  of  climate,  which  inclines  to  cold 
in  the  higher,  and  becomes  excessively  warm  in  the  lower 
districts  near  the  coast,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  is  very  healthy. 
The  largest  river  is  the  Lempa,  which  issuing  from  the  Lake 
of  Guija,  flows  S.E.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Salvador  and  Honduras.  Other  streams,  though  generally  of 
small  dimensions,  are  both  large  and  numerous  enough  to 
furnish  the  means  of  irrigation,  and  thus  dispense  fertility  in 
all  directions.  The  most  important  and  next  in  magnitude  to 
the  Lempa,  are  the  Paza  and  the  Sirama  or  San  Miguel.  Be 
side  Lake  Guija  already  mentioned,  which  is  about  15  m.  long, 
by  5  m.  broad,  there  is  another  called  the  Ylspango,  5  m.  E. 
of  the  town  of  San  Salvador,  9  m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad.  Nu 
merous  mineral  and  thermal  springs  occur  in  many  quarters. 
The  soil  possesses  great  fertility,  and  the  whole  state  was  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  in  Central  America,  till  cruel  discord  broke 
out,  and  among  other  devastating  effects,  threw  large  tracts 
out  of  cultivation.  The  most  important  crop  is  indigo,  which 
is  generally  grown,  and  is  both  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Maize,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  &c.,  thrive 
well,  but  wheat  does  not  succeed  except  in  a  few  places  ;  and 
fruits,  though  by  no  means  deficient,  are  neither  so  various 
nor  so  abundant  as  in  the  state  of  Guatemala.  Cattle  of  a  fine 
race,  and  hogs  and  poultry  are  numerous,  but  sheep  are  few 
and  very  indifferent.  The  dairy  produce  is  chiefly  confined 
to  cheese  of  very  ordinary  quality,  which  forms  one  main 
article  of  subsistence  ;  on  some  estates,  particularly  near  the 
coast,  a  rich  and  excellent  cream-cheese  is  made.  The 
mineral  deposits,  once  supposed  to  form  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  state, appear  to  be  very  much  exhausted.  Gold  and  silver 


are  still  extracted,  but  the  returns  are  not  understood  to  be 
very  profitable.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  used  to  furnish  ore 
to  two  or  three  smelting-furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Metapa,  but  is  no  longer  worked,  though  it  still  might  be  to 
advantage,  as  the  iron  is  admirably  adapted  for  being  con 
verted  into  fine  steel,  and  is  said  to  resemble  in  this  respect 
the  celebrated  wootz  of  India.  The  part  of  the  coast  between 
Acajutla  and  Libertad  is  famous  for  producing  the  article 
known  in  commerce  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  of  which  from 
15,0001bs.to20,0001bs.  weight  are  annually  obtained.  Another 
tree  of  almost  equal  value  with  the  balsam  is  the  cedar;  large 
quantities  are  annually  cut  for  timber.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  four  districts,  called  from 
their  chief  towns — San  Miguel,  San  Vicente,  San  Salvador, 
and  Santa  Anna  or  Sonsonate.  The  inhabitants  had  long  the 
reputation  of  being  the  most  industrious  in  Central  America, 
and  the  state,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  still  the  most  densely 
peopled.  Pop.  280,000. 

SALVADOR  (SAN),  a  tn.  Central  America,  cap.  above 
state,  on  an  elevated  plain  terminated  by  a  lofty  mountain  ; 
lat.  13°  44'  N.;  Ion.  89°  8'  W.  It  was  founded  as  early  as 
1528;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  government,  and  of 
several  important  public  offices;  is  tolerably  well  built,  con 
taining  many  good  private  dwellings,  and  several  churches, 
convents,  and  other  handsome  edifices;  possesses  a  well-fur 
nished  market,  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
indigo  and  tobacco.  Pop.  28,000.  April  16,  1854,  it  was 
completely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

SALVADOR  (SAN),  CAT  ISLAND,  or  GUANAHANI,  one 
of  the  larger  of  the  Bahama  Islands  ;  lat.  (S.E.  point) 
24°  9'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  27'  W.  It  is  about  36  m.  long,  and  from 
3  m.  to  7  m.  broad.  Its  E.  side  is  lined  by  a  reef,  on  which 
the  sea  continually  breaks,  and  renders  it  inaccessible  ;  on  the 
S.W.  side  is  good  anchorage.  This  island  was  the  first  land 
seen  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  1492. 
He  landed  on  it  on  the  12th  October  in  that  year,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  St.  Salvador. 

SALVADOR  (SIo-),  a  city,  Brazil.     See  BAHIA. 

SALVAGES  (THE),  two  separate  groups  of  rocky  isls., 
N.  Atlantic,  between  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Islands,  dis 
tant  from  each  other  about  8  m.  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction, 
with  a  safe  passage  between  them.  The  N.E.  group  is  formed 
of  the  Great  Salvage,  with  its  surrounding  rocks.  It  is  high 
and  rocky,  and  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  24  m.  to 
27  m.  The  W.  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  30°  7'  51"  N.  ; 
Ion.  15°  51'  20"  W.  The  S.W.  group  consists  of  two  islands, 
called  the  Great  and  Little  Piton,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
reefs.  The  Little  Piton  is  about  1J  m.  to  the  W.  of  the 
Great  Piton.  The  latter  is  in  lat.  30°  1'  N. ;  Ion.  16°  0'  15" 

W.  (R.) 

SALVALEON,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
27  m.  S.  Badajoz.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  three 
primary  schools,  a  church,  and  two  hermitages  in  the  vici 
nity  ;  manufactures  of  coarse  frieze  and  sackcloth,  lace  and 
net,  beehives,  and  agricultural  implements,  an  oil  and  17  flour 
mills ;  and  some  traffic  in  agricultural  produce,  hams,  and 
pork-sausages.  Pop.  2098. 

SALVATERRA,  two  places,  Portugal : — 1 ,  (do  Estremci}, 
A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,  33  m.  E.  Castello  Branco, 
r.  bank  Elgas,  which  separates  it  from  Spain.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  and  near  it  are  mineral-springs,  which  are 
much  resorted  to.  Pop.  900. — 2,  (-de  Magos)^  A  tn.  and  par., 
prov.  Estremadura,  18  m.  S.S.W.  Santarem,  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  1.  bank  Tagus  and  the  Sorraia.  It  is  regularly 
and  well  built,  and  has  an  hospital  and  almshouse.  The 
Tagus  both  furnishes  facilities  for  trade,  which  is  of  some  ex 
tent,  and  employa  a  good  many  persons  in  fishing.  Near  it  is 
a  theatre  and  royal  palace.  Pop.  2140. 

SALVATIERRA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
18  m.  S.S.E.  Caceres,  on  a  mountain  slope,  near  the  Tanuja; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  endowed  school ;  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  several  oil-mills,  and  a  trade,  chiefly  transit,  in 
oil,  corn,  and  hides.  Pop.  1205. 

SALVATIERRA-DE-LOS-BARROS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estre 
madura,  prov.  and  38  m.  S.  Badajoz.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
prison,  elementary  school,  church,  and  two  hermitages  ;  and 
on  the  neighbouring  hill-tops  stand  a  Franciscan  convent  and 
ruinous  castle,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli ;  coarte 
earthenware  is  made.  Pop.  2060. 
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SALVATOIIE  (S AS),  a  tn.. Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
7  m.  N.N.W.  Alessandria,  beautifully  situated  among  sloping 
vineyards.  It  was  once  fortified  by  bastions,  of  which  part 
still  remains;  is  tho  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  two 
churches,  a  school,  and  an  old  castle,  seated  on  a  lofty  rock, 
and  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Pop.  5929. 

SALVE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  S.E.  Gallipoli,  on  a 
hill  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  and  a  Capuchin  convent. 
Pop.  1350. 

SALVIAC,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Lot,  14  m.  N.  Cahors ; 
with  numerous  tanneries.  "  Pop.  1 189. 

SALWARPE,  par.  Eng.  Worcester  ;  1850  ac.     P.  446. 

SALY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Borsod,  on  the 
Sah'ipatak,  7  m.  from  Harsany ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a 
K.  Catholic  church,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1511. 

SALZA,  or  SALZACH,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  Pinzgau,  in  the  lofty  mountains  which  saparate 
Salzburg  from  the  Tyrol,  flows  almost  due  E.  till  it  reaches 
St.  Johann,  then  N.N.W.  to  the  town  of  Salzburg.  Shortly 
after  leaving  Salzburg,  it  receives  on  the  left  its  only  impor 
tant  tributary  the  Saala,  and  thereafter  pursuing  first  a  N.W. 
and  then  a  N.E  direction,  forms  the  boundary  between  Aus 
tria  and  Bavaria  till  its  junction  with  r.  bank  Inn, about  7  m. 
above  Brunau.  It  has  a  course  of  about  135  m.,  of  which 
about  90  m.,  beginning  at  Hallein,  are  navigable. 

SALZBRUNN  (NEU,  NIEDEK,  and  OBEK),  three  adja 
cent  vils.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  37  m.  S.W.  Breslau. 
There  are  here  six  mineral-springs,  with  a  bathing  establish 
ment  which  is  much  frequented.  About  2,500,000  bottles 
of  water  are  annually  exported.  Pop.  2201. 

SALZBURG  [anc.  Javavia],  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  cap. 
circle  of  same  name,  at  the  base  of  two  precipitous  heights,  on 
the  Salza,  156  m.  W.S.W.  Vienna.  Its  site  is  so  fine,  that  it 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  Germany. 
It  stands  in  a  narrow  defile,  half  encircled  by  the  Noric 
Alps,  through  an  opening  in  which  the  Salza  passes  out  to 
join  the  Inn.  The  rich  fields  and  meadows  through  which 
the  river  winds,  the  wooded  slopes  and  abrupt  precipices  on 
either  side,  and  the  ridges  of  hills  rising  tier  above  tier,  till 
they  are  terminated  and  overtopped  by  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps,  form  scenery  which  suffers  little  by  comparison  with  the 
finest  parts  of  Switzerland.  The  town  itself  is  not  particu 
larly  attractive.  It  is  divided  by  the  Salza  into  two  unequal 
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parts,  which  communicate  by  a  wooden  bridge,  above  370  ft. 
long,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall -with  10  gates.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  left  bank,  where  it  is  overtopped  by 
a  lofty  height,  crowned  by  a  magnificent  old  castle.  Many 
of  the  squares  are  handsome  and  regularly  formed,  and  tho 
.superabundance  of  marble  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses  has  a  striking  effect,  but  the  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  gloomy,  and  in  many  parts  have  a  deserted  look 
from  being  grown  over  with  grass.  The  two  finest  squares 
are  the  Residenz  or  Haupt-Platz,  and  the  Domplatz.  The 
former  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  statue  of  white  marble, 
45  ft.  high  ;  the  latter,  by  a  noble  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin, 


by  Hagenau.  Between  the  two  squares  stands  the  cathedral, 
a  heavy  Italian  structure,  410  ft.  long,  by  250  ft.  broad,  with 
a  fa9ade  of  white  marble,  a  dome,  and  two  towers.  Adjoining 
the  cathedral  is  the  archbishop's  palace,  an  extensive  edifice, 
now  partly  used  as  public  offices.  In  the  same  neighbour 
hood  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  a  monument 
to  Haydn ;  and  a  cemetery  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
curious  ancient  tombs  which  it  contains.  Attached  to  this 
church  is  an  elegant  hall,  with  a  library  of  40,000  volumes, 
and  an  extensive  collection  of  coins,  engravings,  and  natural 
curiosities.  The  castle,  already  referred  to,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  edifices,  though  it  has  long  been  dismantled,  and 
serves  only  for  barracks.  In  one  of  its  towers  is  shown  the 
torture-chamber,  with  part  of  the  inhuman  apparatus  em 
ployed.  The  Protestants,  who  were  ultimately  to  the  number 
of  30,000  mercilessly  driven  out  of  the  town,  are  understood 
to  have  furnished  numerous  victims,  the  castle  having  been 
the  residence  of  the  archbishops,  who  were  at  the  same  tinn; 
princes  of  Salzburg  and  of  tlie  German  empire,  and  had  tem 
poral  sovereignty  over  200,000  souls.  The  continuation  of 
the  ridge  on  which  the  castle  stands  forms  the  Mb'nchsberg, 
which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  escarped  precipices, 
and  has  a  flat  summit  of  considerable  extent  laid  out  in  fields 
and  pleasure-grounds,  and  well  planted  with  trees,  through  tho 
openings  in  which  views  of  exquisite  beauty  over  mountain 
and  valley  are  obtained.  Through  the  sandstone-breccia,  of 
which  the  hill  is  partly  composed,  a  tunnel  called  Sigmund'.s 
Thor  has  been  driven,  415  ft.  long,  22  ft.  broad,  and  39  ft. 
high.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  leather,  iron 
ware,  cotton  goods,  and  majolica.  The  trade  both  in  these 
articles  and  transit  is  considerable,  and  there  are  two  impor 
tant  annual  fairs.  Salzburg  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  seat  of  superior  provincial  courts  and  offices,  and  pos 
sesses  a  lyceum,  with  an  extensive  and  valuable  library;  a 
gymnasium,  several  industrial  and  other  schools,  a  physical 
and  zoological  museum,  botanical  garden,  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  lunatic  asylum,  large  house  of  correction,  theatre, 
and  several  hospitals.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
under  the  Romans  had  acquired  an  importance,  of  which  am 
ple  proof  is  still  afforded  by  the  antiquities  which  it  contains. 
The  Roman  town  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  448.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  but  in  1195  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  It  soon  rose  again,  and  assumed  much  of  its  pre 
sent  form,  under  a  succession  of  archbishop- 
princes,  who  continued  to  govern  it  till  1802, 
when  it  was  secularized  with  the  extensive 
domains  which  belonged  to  it,  and  given  first 
to  Tuscany,  and  then  to  Bavaria,  from  which, 
with  exception  of  the  territory  of  Berchtes- 
gaden,  it  passed  to  Austria  in  1814.  Pop. 

(1846),  14,185. TheciKCLE,  called  also  tho 

duchy  of  Salzburg,  area,  2086  geo.  sq.  m.,  is 
a  rugged  mountainous  country,  intersected  by 
numerous  valleys,  of  which  that  of  the  Salza 
is  the  principal.  These  valleys  are  chiefly 
pastoral,  but  in  many  of  them  much  corn  and 
fruit  are  raised.  Wood  is  abundant,  and  the 
minerals,  which  are  very  valuable,  include 
gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  iron,  salt,  and 
marble.  Pop.  146,007. 

SALZDERHELDEN,  a  vil.  Hanover, 
gov.  Hildesheim,  1.  bank  Leine,  4  m.  E.S.E. 
Eimbeck  ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  salt  -  works. 
Pop.  1000. 

SALZE  (Guoss),  a  tn.   Prussia,  gov.  and 

8  m.   S.S.E.   Magdeburg.      It   is   entered   by 

three  gates;  contains  a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  two 

hospitals,  and  workhouse  for  the  province  ;  and  has  a  bathing 

establishment,  and  five  mills.     Pop.  25G3. 

SALZKAMMERGUT,  a  dist.  Upper  Austria,  in  the  S.E. 
corner,  between  Salzburg  and  Styriu,  has,  with  the  county 
of  Orth  and  the  lordship  of  Traunkirchen,  an  area  of  25fj 
geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  covered  almost  throughout  by  lofty  alps, 
is  watered  by  the  Traun,  contains  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Traun 
and  llallbtiidt,  and  from  its  wild  and  romantic  character  L:  s 
received  the  name  of  Austrian  Switzerland.  It  has  little 
arable  land,  but  rears  great  numbers  of  cattle ;  is  well  wooded, 
well  supplied  with  game  and  fish  ;  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  in- 
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eluding  marble,  coal,  and  more  especially  salt,  of  which  about 
35,000  tons  are  annually  produced.  The  chief  towns  arc 
Ischl  and  Laufen.  Pop.  16,000. 

SALZKOTTEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
44  m.  S.S.W.  Minden.  It  is  walled ;  has  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
poorhouse,  distilleries,  and  salt-springs.  Pop.  1604. 

SALZSCHLIltK,  a  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  circle  and  10  in. 
N.W.  Fulda,  1.  bank  Altfell ;  with  salt-works,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  1093. 

SALZUFLEN,  a  tn.  Germany,  Lippe-Detmold,  on  the 
Salze,  10  in.  N.W.  Detmold.  It  is  walled  ;  contains  a  church 
and  a  poorhouse  ;  and  has  valuable  salt-springs.  Pop.  1364. 

SALZUNGEN,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  1.  bank  AVerra, 
20  in.  N.N.W.  Meiningen.  It  is  walled;  has  several  courts 
and  public  offices  ;  three  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  poorhouse ; 
and  the  old  strong  castle  of  Schrepfenburg,  situated  on  a  lofty 
sandstone-rock;  and  several  tanneries,  dye-works,  and  mills. 
Rock-salt  is  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  3077. 

SALZWEDEL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  54  m.  N.N.W. 
Magdeburg,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jeetse;  with  four  churches, 
a  chapel,  synagogue,  gymnasium,  and  several  schools ;  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  and  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods. 
Pop.  939. 

SAM-BAUDiLLO-DE-LLOBUEGAT,  commonly  called  SAN- 
HOY  or  SEMBOY,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  6  m.  W. 
Barcelona,  r.  bank  Llobregat.  It  lias  a  townhouse,  prison, 
church,  a  castle  commanding  the  town,  and  several  schools; 
and  manufactures  of  lace.  Pop.  (agricultural)  2502. 

SAMADURA,  an  isl.  Hindoostan.     See  SIVANA. 

SAM  Al  PAT  A,  a  small  tn.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  70  in. 
S.S.W.  Santa-Cruz-de- la-Sierra.  Around  it  are  cultivated 
potatoes,  oats,  and  excellent  tobacco,  in  which  last  a  great 
trade  is  carried  on  ;  and  oxen,  sheep,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
mules  and  asses  are  reared.  Pop.  1000. 

SAMAKOV,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  N.  slope  of  the  Bal 
kan,  in  S.W.  extremity,  Bulgaria,  33  m.  S.S.E.  Sophia.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  flanked  with  towers ;  and 
has  foundries,  and  other  iron-works,  supplied  from  mines 
worked  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Pop.  about  7000. 

SAMAMBA1A,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio-de-Janeiro,  dist. 
Cantagallo,  beautifully  situated  near  the  Paquequer,  in  a  wild 
and  romantic  district.  Its  existence  is  of  very  recent  date, 
but  it  has  made  rapid  progress ;  and  now  contains  a  handsome 
church  of  stone,  with  a  number  of  good  houses  clustering 
round  it. 

SAMANA,  a  peninsula  and  bay,  N.E.  coast,  isl.  Hayti, 
republicof  Santo- Domingo.  The  PENINSULA  stretches  W.to  E. 
32  in.,  is  11  m.  across  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  ter 
minated  at  its  E.  end  by  Cape  Samana;  lat.  19°  18'  N. ;  Ion. 
69°  8'  W.  Its  highest  peak,  Sugar-loaf  Kill,  is  1936  ft.,  and 
Morne-du-Diable  is  1300  ft.  above  sea-level.  There  formerly 
existed  a  water-communication  across  its  W.  end,  separating 
it  from  the  island  of  Hayti,  which  though  now  silted  up,  could 
easily  be  re-opened,  so  that  what  is  now  a  peninsula  was  for 
merly  an  island.  Its  soil  is  extremely  fertile  ;  to  a  great  ex 
tent  it  is  covered  with  timber,  suited  both  for  ship-building 
and  cabinet-work  ;  and  it  contains  copper,  gold,  and  bituminous 

coal.  Pop.  (1851),  1721. The  BAY  lies  on  the  S.  of  the 

peninsula,  is  about  43  m.  E.  to  W.,  by  about  8  in.  broad  ;  and 
at  its  W.  end  receives  the  Yuna,  the  largest  river  in  the  Do 
minican  republic.  It  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  of  the 
world,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  maritime 
position  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  inter-oceanic  routes  across  Central  America,  both  in  a 
commercial  and  military  point  of  view.  On  its  N.  shore  is 
the  small  town  of  Santa-Barbara.  It  lies  in  a  bight  of  a  land 
locked  bay  ;  lat.  19°  12'  30"  N.  ;  Ion.  69°  19'  18"  W. ;  and 
has  natural  facilities  for  repairing  or  careening  vessels  ;  a  de- 
lapidated  R.  Catholic  church,  a  neat  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a 
custom-house.  Samana  being  one  of  the  open  ports  of  the 
Dominican  republic,  the  government  maintains  here  a  garri 
son  of  about  230  men,  under  a  colonel  who  possesses  the  chief 
authority  in  the  place. 

SAMANCO,  a  bay,  coast  of  Peru,  between  the  bays  of 
Casma  and  Ferriol ;  lat.  9°  15'  30"  S. ;  Ion.  78°  32'  45"  W. 
It  extends  about  6  m.  between  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  width  of 
3  m.,  and  is  the  most  extensive  harbour  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  N.  of  Callao.  Its  S.  side  is  formed  by  a  steep  bluff 


headland  of  same  name.  The  river  Nepena,  though  tins 
largest  and  most  rapid  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  is  unable  to  force 
its  way  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  lagoon  at  the  S.E.  ex 
tremity  of  this  bay. 

SAMAU,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  forming  a  prov.  of 
the  Philippines.  It  is  washed  on  the  W.  by  the  Bisayan  Sea, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  ;  and  is  separated  on  the  N.  from 
isl.  Luzon  by  the  Strait  of  Bernardino,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Leyte  by  the  narrow  channel  of  Sun  Juanico.  It  extends 
from  lat.  11°  to  12°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  124°  25'  to  125°  55'  E. ; 
with  a  length  of  147  m.,  and  an  average  breadth  of  about 
50  m.  Though  thickly  wooded,  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy, 
and  epidemics  are  unknown.  It  is  abundantly  watered  and 
fertilized  by  rivers  of  considerable  size,  as  well  as  brooks. 
The  mountains  are  lofty  and  rugged.  In  these  iron-stone 
and  gold  are  found,  and  copper  is  said  to  exist.  The  forests 
produce  useful  trees  of  various  kinds ;  some  resinous,  others 
used  for  ship-building.  Although  nowise  so  productive  as  it 
might  be,  with  greater  security  from  piratical  attacks  and  a 
better  government,  the  scanty  population  of  this  magnifi 
cent  island  cultivate  cocoa,  palms  for  oil,  rice,  and  excellent 
cacao  Samar  produces  also  Manila  hemp,  wax,  mother- 
of-pearl,  pearls,  and  tortoise-shell;  indigo,  said  to  equal  that 
of  Guatemala;  and  trepang.  The  palm-oil  is  of  bad  quality. 
St.  Ignatius'  nuts  are  abundant,  and  were  once  profitably  ex 
ported  to  America.  Sinamays  and  nipas  are  manufactured, 
and  also  mats,  called  balavyat,  from  a  plant  of  that  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Metis  (descendants  of  Spaniards 
by  Indian  mothers) ;  they  trade  with  the  other  Philippines 
and  the  Pelew  Islands.  Many  Indians  seek  escape  from  the 
capitation-tax  in  the  mountains,  but  there  are  no  Negritoes 
in  the  island.  The  province  contains  28  pueblos.  Its 
capital  is  Catbolagan,  situate  on  a  creek  in  the  W.  coast.  It 
is  built  with  some  regularity,  mostly  of  wood  and  nipa,  but 
the  church  and  governor's  house  are,  with  a  few  others,  built 
of  stone.  Pop.  96,470.— (Mallat's  Les  Isles  Philippines). 

SAMARA,  a  gov.  Russia,  1.  bank  Volga,  formed  by  a 
ukase  of  December  18,  1850,  and  consisting  of  three  districts 
of  gov.  Orenburg,  two  districts  of  gov.  Saratov,  and  of  the 
districts  of  Samara  and  Stavropol,  in  gov.  Simbirsk.  Area, 
39,008  geo.  sq.m.  Pop.  (1846),  1,115,963. 

SAMARA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  same  name,  550  m.  E.S.E. 
Moscow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Samara  with  the  Volga.  It 
contains  two  wooden  and  three  stone  churches ;  and  has  ma 
nufactures  of  leather  and  soap  ;  and  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade,  particularly  in  caviar,  and  fresh  and  sa!t  fish,  corn, 
wool,  lamb  skins,  and  hides.  Pop.  (1851),  19,753. 

SAMARA,  two  rivers,  Russia:—!,  Rises  on  the  S.  fron 
tiers  of  gov.  Kharkov,  enters  gov.  Ekaterinoslav ;  flows  cir- 
cuitously  W.S.W.  across  that  gov.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Dnieper 
a  little  above  the  cataracts  which  impede  the  navigation  of 
that  river,  and  a  little  below  the  town  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Its 
principal  affluent  is  the  Voltsch,  which  it  receives  on  the  left ; 
total  course,  about  170  m.  It  abounds  with  fish,  but  the 
water  is  bad.— 2,  Rises  in  gov.  and  about  30  m.  from  the 
town  of  Orenburg ;  flows  W.N.  W.,  enters  gov.  Simbirsk,  and 
turning  first  N.N.W.  and  then  W.,  joins  1.  bank  Volga  at  the 
town  of  Samara;  total  course,  about  300  m.  Its  principal 
affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Uren  Tok  and  Bol  Kinel,  and 
on  the  left  the  Buzzuluk.  Its  banks  are  generally  covered 
with  fine  forests. 

SAMARANG,  a  seaport  tn.  Java,  N.  coast,  cap.  prov.  of 
its  name,  253  m.  E.  by  S.  Batavia ;  lat.  (flagstaff)  6°  57'  18"  S. ; 
Ion.  110°  27'  E.  (R.)  It  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sumarang 
river,  which  forms  a  kind  of  harbour ;  but  large  vessels  lie  in 
the  roads,  in  which  there  are  3  fathoms,  about  2  m.  off.  The 
roads  are  defended  by  a  castle,  with  five  bastions.  The  town 
is  walled,  and  tolerably  well  built,  but  the  streets  are  confined 
and  airless,  and  consequently  very  hot ;  and  the  houses  being 
kept  white-washed,  the  eyes  are  so  severely  taxed  that  no 
where  in  Java  are  so  many  blind  and  half-blind  people  to  be 
met  with.  It  is,  however,  a  healthy  place,  for  the  marshes 
in  the  vicinity  are  kept  fresh  and  sweet  by  being  daily  covered 
by  the  tide.  Behind  the  town,  the  country  rises  rapidly  to 
heights  of  considerable  elevation.  Sainarang  has  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  several  mosques,  a  public  school, 
an  observatory,  government  offices,  law-courts,  a  townhouse, 
a  general  hospital,  and  an  hospital  for  old  men.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  leather  and  of  cotton  fabrics;  and  carries  on  a 
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considerable  shipping  trade,  exporting  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
indigo,  &c.  Through  the  numerous  Chinese  settled  here,  a 
considerable  business  is  done  with  Borneo  in  gold  and  dia- 


.      .  SAMABANG,  SCENE  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  CANAL. 

From  Dumont  D'Urville,  Voyage  au  Pole  Sud 

nionds.     Pop.  (1845),  50,000. The  PROVINCE,  bounded, 

N.  by  the  Java  Sea,  E.  provs.  Japara  and  Rembang,  S.  Soe- 
rakarta  and  Kadoe,  and  W.  Pekalongan  and  Baglen,  is  80  m. 
long,  E.  to  W.,  by  about  30  m.  broad  ;  and  is  divided  into  the 
governments  of  Samarang,  Demak,  Gobrogan,  and  Kendal. 
Inland  it  is  hilly,  but  the  coasts  are  low  and  marshy.  It  is 
well  watered  by  the  Boegelwaroe,  Bodrie,  Kendal,  Samarang, 
Torbaya,  &c. ;  and  is  very  fertile  in  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  indigo.  Tigers  and  other  wild  animals  are  numerous ; 
and  fowls,  buffaloes,  sea  and  river  fish  are  plentiful.  Pop. 
(1845),  556,000. 

SAMAKATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Milan,  2  m.  S.  Gallarate.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a  charit 
able  endowment.  Pop.  2457. 

SAMARCAND,  or  SAMARKAND,  a  tn.  khanat,  and 
100  m.  E.  by  N.  city  of  Bokhara,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  N.  slopes  of  Agalik 
Tau.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  regular  quadrangle,  sur 
rounded  by  a  wall  in  good  repair,  with  six  gates,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel,  which  is  situated  on  the  W.  side,  and  continued 
beyond  the  walls  so  as  to  form  a  suburb.  The  walls  inclose 
an  area  of  about  8  m.  in  circuit,  but  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  it  is  occupied  by  inhabited  houses,  the  much  larger 
part  being  covered  with  ruins  or  occupied  as  gardens.  Not 
withstanding  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Samarcand,  particularly 
in  the  time  of  Timor,  it  is  now  insignificant,  and  has  almost 
nothing  in  its  modern  structures  to  attract  attention  except  its 
four  caravansaries  and  its  bazaar,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  only  indifferently  supplied,  Bokhara  having  car 
ried  off  most  of  its  trade.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
are  the  emir's  palace,  situated  within  the  citadel,  and  con 
taining  the  celebrated  blue  stone,  on  which  every  new  khan 
must  sit  in  order  to  have  his  title  free  from  challenge;  the 
coffin  of  Timor,  placed  in  a  lofty  octagonal  edifice,  crowned 
with  a  dome,  and  consisting  of  two  apartments,  the  floors  of 
which  are  paved  with  white  marble-slabs  and  the  walls  orna 
mented  with  gilding  and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran;  three 
medressehs  or  colleges  built  by  Timor,  each  forming  a 
handsome  quadrangular  edifice,  with  walls  of  porcelain  mo 
saic;  and  minarets,  nearly  in  a  ruined  state,  at  the  angles;  and 
several  mosques  attached  to  the  medressehs,  and  though 
generally  in  a  ruinous  state,  exhibiting  many  traces  of  former 
splendour.  Outside  the  walls,  a-  little  N.  of  the  town,  the 
palace  of  Timor  still  forms  an  extensive  and  magnificent 
ruin.  The  business  of  Samarcand  is  carried  on  chiefly  on 
Tuesdays  and  Sundays,  during  which  it  is  visited  by  great 
numbers  of  Arabs,  Uzbeks,  and  gipsies.  On  other  days  it  la 
comparatively  lifeless,  and  seems  not  to  have  a  population  ex 
ceeding  from  25,000  to  30,000. 

BAM  ART  A,  or  SEBASTE  [modern,  Sebustich],  an  anc.  tn. 
Palestine,  formerly  cap.  of  a  prov.  or  kingdom,  and  finely 
situated  among  terraced  gardens  and  olive-yards,  on  the  beau 
tiful  hill  of  same  name,  3G  m.  N.N.W.  Jerusalem.  It  con 


sists  chiefly  of  a  number  of  cottages,  substantially  built  for 
the  most  part  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ancient  city,  but  con 
tains  several  remarkable  ruins,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
are  those  of  a  church  dedicated  to  John 
the  Baptist,  because  according  to  tradition 
either  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom  or  place 
of  his  burial.  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri, 
king  of  Israel,  about  B.C.  925,  and  con 
tinued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  ten  tribes 
till  they  were  carried  away  into  captivity 
by  Shalmaneser  about  two  centuries  after, 
or  B.C.  720.  After  having  been  razed  to  the 
ground  and  again  rebuilt,  it  was  given  by 
Augustus  to  Herod,  who,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  gare  it  the  name  of  Sebaste,  a 
Greek  term  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Augus 
tus,  surrounded  it  with  a  strong  wall,  and 
adorned  it  with  many  splendid  structures. 
The  province  orkingdom  of  Samaria  formed 
the  central  portion  of  Palestine,  having 
Galilee  on  the  N.,  Judea  on  the  S.,  the 
_  Jordan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Mediterranean 

on  the  W. 

BAMARRAH,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.  and  65   m.   N.N.W.   Bagdad,  on  a 
height  above  1.  bank  Tigris.      It   is   en 
circled  by  a  strong  wall,  but  is  on  the  whole  a  miserable 
place,  indebted  for  its  only  importance  to  two  handsome  tombs 
surmounted  by  cupolas,  which  annually  attract  about  10,000 
pilgrims   from  all   parts   of  Persia.       Pop.    scarcely    1000. 
Ancient  Samarrah  was  a  much  more  important  place.     Its 
site  and  extent  are  indicated  by  heaps  of  ruins  in  all  directions. 
SAMASSI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  21  m. 
N.N.W.  Cagliari,  in  a  fertile  but  unhealthy  plain  ;  with  a 
church,  and  a-monastery.     Pop.  1783. 

SAMATAN  [anc.  Samathanum],  atn.  France,  dep.  Gers, 
1.  bank  Save.  20m.  S.E.  Auch;  with  manufactures  of  leather 
and  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1224. 
SAMHA-CoNTAi,  a  vil.  W.  Africa,  Bondou,  between 
Bakel  and  Boulebane  ;  lat.  14°  41'  N. ;  Ion.  12°  25'  W. ;  with 
an  earthen  citadel  and  mosque. 

SAMBAS,  a  state,  its  cap.,  and  a  river,  isl.  Borneo.  The 
STATE,  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  Sarawak,  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  triangle,  each  side  of  which  measures  about  100  in.  It 
is  separated  from  Sarawak  b^  the  Krimbang  Mountains,  from 
which  it  slopes  S.W.  to  the  sea;  and  is  watered  by  the 
Sambas,  its  principal  stream ;  the  Selakoo,  Siakawan,  &c.  It 
is  fertile,  and  contains  the  richest  gold-mines  in  Borneo,  which 
are  worked  by  a  colony  of  Chinese.  It  is  very  populous,  and 

is  governed  by  a  Mahometan  sultan. The  TOWN,  near 

1.  bank  Sambas,  about  30  m.  from  the  sea ;  about  lat.  1°  15'  N. ; 
Ion.  109°  20'  E. ;  lies  on  a  low  marshy  site,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  sultan  and  of  a  Dutch  resident,  who  has  a  small  force 
for  the  protection  of  Dutch  interests.  The  houses  are  raised 
above  the  ground  on  piles,  and  the  sultan's  palace  is  a  large 
building,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  fortification.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  pirates. The  IUVEU  rises  near  the  S.  fron 
tier  of  the  state,  flows  N.  W.  for  about  50  m.,  then  turns  S.  W., 
and  enters  the  Strait  of  Carimata  by  a  broad  estuary,  after  a 
total  course  of  about  100  m.  It  is  navigable  as  far  up  as 
Sambas  for  native  vessels,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  gold  in 
its  sands. 

8AMBATIKILA,  a  walled  tn.  W.  Africa,  Mandingo 
country,  on  the  route  from  the  coast  to  Jenne  ;  lat.  9°  58'  N. ; 
Ion.  7°  30'  W. 

SAMBER,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  51  in.  N.N.E. 
Ajmeer  city  ;  lat.  26°  53'  N.  ;  Ion.  74°  57'  E.  To  the  N.E. 
is  a  large  salt-lake,  20  m.  long,  by  1  £  in.  broad,  whence  a 
considerable  portion  of  Upper  Hindoostan  is  supplied  with 
salt.  It  is  collected  towards  the  close  of  the  hot  season, 
without  having  undergone  any  artificial  process,  being  found 
crystallized  in  large  quantities  under  a  layer  of  mud. 

SAMBILANG,  or  NINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  isls.  Indian 
Archipelago,  Strait  of  Malacca,  off  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Perah  or  Perak,  about  lat.  4°  N. ;  Ion.  100°  30'  E.  They 
extend  7  m.  or  8  m.  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  are  mostly  small, 
high,  bluff  islands,  covered  with  trees.  The  channel  between 
the  islands  and  the  peninsula  is  safe,  with  soundings  of  15 
to  23  fathoms. 


SAMBOANGA 
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BAMBOANGA,  SAMBOANGAN,  OFNUESTKA  SENORADEL 
PILAU  DE  ZARAGOSA,  a  tn.  Philippine  Isles,  on  the  S.W.  ex 
tremity,  isl.  Mindanao  ;  lat.  6°  54'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  122°  8'  E.  (R.) 
It  occupies  a  low  site  on  the  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream,  and  is,  after  Manila,  the  most  important  fortress  which 
the  Spaniards  possess  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle,  and  has  more- 
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over  an  inner  inclosure  flanked  by  four  bastions,  which  serves 
as  a  citadel,  and  contains  the  only  buildings  of  note.  These 
are  an  old  parish  church  in  a  dilapidated  state,  a  new  chapel, 
a  governors'  palace,  and  an  hospital.  The  houses  of  the  town, 
erected  on  posts,  formed  of  bamboos  and  covered  with  mats, 
are  generally  of  very  poor  appearance.  The  district  depending 
on  the  fortress  is  a  kind  of  penal  settlement,  and,  though  of 
considerable  extent,  does  not  produce  sufficient  food  to  main- 
lain  its  inhabitants,  cultivation  being  almost  confined  to  some 
fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  anchorage  of  the  roads 
is  good,  but  becomes  unsafe  at  certain  seasons,  and  there  is  no 
harbour.  The  want  of  it  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  that 
of  Caldera,  which  is  about  8  m.  W.N.W.,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  as  the  port  of  Samboanga. 

SAMBOK,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  in  an  extensive  plain, 
1.  bank  Dniester,  45  m.  S.W.  Lemberg.  It  is  well  built;  has  a 
It.  Catholic  and  Greek  united  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  crimi 
nal  court,  and  several  district  offices.  It  has  some  manufac 
tures  of  damask,  and  a  bleachfield.  Pop.  6600. 

SAMBRE  [anc.  Salis],  a  river,  which  rises  in  France, 
in  the  forest  of  Haye  Cartigny,  near  Fontenelle,  dep.  Aisne, 
and  proceeds  N.N.E.  to  Landrecies,  then  N.E.  to  Maubeuge, 
enters  Belgium  a  little  W.  of  Merbes,  prov.  Hainaut,  and 
proceeds  to  Charleroi.  Here  it  turns  almost  due  E.,  and 
reaching  Namur  by  a  long  series  of  remarkable  windings, 
bathes  its  S.  extremity,  passes  immediately  beneath  its  citadel, 
:iml  falls  into  the  Meuse.  Its  whole  course  is  about  120  m.  Its 
navigable  course,  which  commences  at  Landrecies,  is  about 
99  in.,  of  which  42  m.  are  in  France,  and  57  in.  in  Belgium. 
The  chief  traffic  upon  it  is  in  coal,  wood,  sandstone,  and  iron. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  fish. 

SAMBUCA: — 1,  A  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  near  Girgenti. 
Pop.  8000.— 2,  (-della-Mmtagna),  A  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany, 
comp.  Florence,  about  17  m.  from  Pistoja ;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  a  parish  church,  a  castle,  a  school,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1208. 

SAMBUCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
near  Vinadio  ;  with  two  churches,  and  an  oratory.  P.  1412. 

SAMER  [anc.  Vulmari  Jlfonastcrium],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Pas-de-Calais,  8  m.  S.E.  Boulogne,  on  a  gentle  height  over 
looking  extensive  meadows  ;  with  the  remains  of  a  celebrated 
abbey.  Pop.  1687. 

SAMOAN  ISLANDS.     See  NAVIGATOR  ISLES. 

SAMOCZIN,  or  SAMOTSCHAU,  atn.  Prussia, prov.  Posen, 
gov.  and  38  m.  W.S.W.  Bromberg,  in  a  fertile  district, 
watered  by  the  Netze.  It  contains  a  synagogue,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1935. 


SAMOENS,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Faucigny,  in  a  valley,  r.  bank  Giffre,  15  m.  E.  Bonneville; 
with  a  court  of  justice,  several  schools,  and  charitable  endow 
ments  ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  a  trade 
in  these,  and  in  cattle  and  mules.  Pop.  3911. 

SAMOGITIA,  an    ancient  territory,  which   formed  a 

province  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  was  bounded,  N.  by 

Corn-land  and  the  Baltic,  W.the  Baltic  and  Prussia, 

and  S.  and  E.  Lithuania.     The  greater  part  of  it  is 

now  included  in  the  Russian  gov.  Wilna. 

SAMOS,  or  SOUSAM-ADASSI,  an  isl.  Asiatic 
Turkey,  S.  side,  Gulf  of  Scala-Nuova,  45  m.  S.W. 
Smyrna;  lat.  (S.  point)  37°  38'  18"N.;  lon.26°52'45" 
E.  (R.)  ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  25  m.;  central 
breadth,  about  12  m.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  channel,  called 
the  Little  Boghaz,  not  more  than  J  m.  wide,  and 
from  Nikaria  and  the  Furni  Islands  on  the  W.  and 
S.W.  by  another  channel,  called  the  Great  Boghaz, 
nearly  8  m.  wide,  and  with  its  N.  coast  forms  the 
S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Scala-Nuova.  Its  coast  fur 
nishes  several  good  harbours,  well  situated  for  com 
merce,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  by  two  mountain 
ranges,  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  but  occasionally 
relieved  by  pine-forests,  while  their  lower  slopes  are 
covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  -yards.  The  valleys 
are  generally  well  watered  and  fertile,  and  present 
much  beautiful  scenery.  Besides  corn,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
produces  excellent  Muscadine  wines,  which  are  much 
esteemed  in  the  Levant,  and  form  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  The  minerals,  though  not  worked,  in 
clude  silver,  lead,  iron,  emery,  ochre,  and  white  marble,  the 
last  particularly  abundant,  as  most  of  the  rocks  are  composed 
of  it.  The  principal  towns  are  Vathe,  which  is  situated  on 
the  N.E.  side,  and  has  a  commodious  harbour ;  and  Cora, 
which  is  considered  as  the  capital.  This  honour  it  owes  to 
its  occupying  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samos,  which  was 
once  among  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Greece,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras. 
This  island,  known  by  the  name  of  Samos  of  Ionia,  to  distin 
guish  it  from  Samos  of  Thrace,  an  island  near  the  Dardanelles, 
and  Samos  the  Steep,  the  present  Cephalonia,  is  fabled  as  the 
native  place  and  favourite  abode  of  Juno,  who  had  here  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  temples  in  the  world.  It  was  situated 
on  Cape  Colonna,  the  most  S.  promontory  of  the  island,  and 
still  marks  its  site  by  a  standing  column  of  white  marble. 
Pop.  about  20,000. 

SAMOSON  Y,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Csongrad,  about  4  m. 
from  Komlos,  in  a  fertile  district ;  with  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  tobacco.  Pop.  1 137. 

SAMOTHRAKI,  or  SAMOTIIRACE  :— 1,  An  isl.  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  theN.  part  of  the  Archipelago,  40m.  N. W.the 
entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about 
14m.;  breadth,  about  8  m.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape  and 
very  mountainous,  one  of  its  summits  rising  5248  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Its  principal  products  are  corn,  oil,  honey,  and  wax. 
It  also  feeds  a  considerable  number  of  goats.  On  its  N.W. 
coast  are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Samothrace. — 2,  (SamotraM,  or 
Samothrado] ,  One  of  the  smaller  Ionian  Isles,  5  m.  W.  Corfu, 
and  about  3  m.  long. 

SAMOYEDES,  or  SAMOIEDES,  a  people  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Petchora, 
in  the  N.E.  of  gov.  Archangel,  to  the  Gulf  of  Katanska,  in 
the  N.E.  of  gov.  Yeniseisk.  They  consist  of  three  principal 
tribes,  speaking  different  dialects.  Their  origin  is  unknown, 
but  they  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  more  S.  regions, 
and  have  been  erroneously  confounded  by  the  Russians  with 
the  Laplanders,  whose  country,  called  in  the  Lapland  tongue 
Sameanda,  has  probably  given  them  their  name.  They  are 
nomadic,  and  live  chit-fly  by  fishing  and  keeping  reindeer. 

SAMOZERO,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  W.  of  gov.  Olonetz,  21  m. 
long,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  9  m.  broad.  It  sends  its  waters  into 
Lake  Onega,  by  an  affluent  of  the  Shuia. 

SAMPER-DE-CALANDA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov. 
Teruel,  r.  bank  Martin,  on  a  gentle  slope  between  two  hills, 
45m.  S.E.  Saragossa.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  hospital,  and 
two  primary  schools  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  dye- 
works,  aflour,  a  fulling,  and  several  oil  mills.  Pop.  1628. 
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BAMPEYRE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov. 
nnd  17  m.  W.S.W.  Saluzzo,  1.  bank  and  in  the  most  moun 
tainous  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Vraita.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  containing  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  a  square 
lined  with  porticoes  ;  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  handsome  parish 
church,  a  public  school,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  P.  4985. 

SAMPFOKD,  pars.  England:— 1,  (ArundelC),  Somerset; 
1 144  ac.  Pop.  415.— 2,  (Brett),  Somerset;  932  ao.  P.  246. 
—3,  (Cmtrtcnay),  Devon;  7962  ac.  Pop.  1084.  —4,  (Great), 
Essex;  2224  ac.  Pop.  906.— 5,  (Little).  Essex;  1900  ac. 
•Pop.  471.— 6,  (PevereU),  Devon;  2000  ac.  Pop.  855.— 7, 
(Sjriney),  Devon  ;  1721  ac.  Pop.  522. 

SAMPSON  (ST.),  pars.  Eng.  :— 1,  (orPulant),  Cornwall  ; 
1470  ac.  Pop.  336.— 2,  Isl.  Guernsey.  Pop.  2006. 

SAMSOE,  or  SAMS,  an  isl.  Denmark,  near  the  middle  of 
the  Samsb'e  Belt,  76  m.  W.N.W.  Copenhagen;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  15m.;  greatest  breadth,  about  4  m.  ;  area,  32  geo. 
pq.  in.  Two  bays,  Selvig  on  the  W.  side,  and  Fiorde  oji  the 
E.,  wliich  are  only  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  divide  it 
into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  N.  and  far  less,  called 
Norreby  land,  is  hilly,  particularly  along  the  N.W.  coast;  while 
the  S.  and  larger  is  flat,  and  poorly  provided  with  wood.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  producing  much  corn,  particularly  barley, 
nnd  some  pease,  and  rearing  a  good  many  cattle.  Samsoe, 
with  the1  small  islands  of  Kyholm  and  Thunoe  annexed,  forms 
a  district  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  5550. 

SAMSON,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar, 
about  6  in.  from  Debreczin  ;  with  a  Protestant  church  ;  in 
habitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  though  nomi 
nally  living  in  a  village  named  Samson,  occupy  houses  which 
:ire  scattered  over  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  P.  22,247. 

SAMSOON,  SAMSUM,  or  SAMSOOM,  a  seaport  tn.  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pasli.  Si vas,  on  the  Black  Sea,  166m.  W.N.  W.  Trebi- 
zond  ;  lat.  41°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  36°  22'  E.  At  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  town,  is  a  fortress  now  converted  into  a  prison,  and  at  the 
W.  extremity  is  a  capacious  government  store.  The  bazaars, 
though  small,  are  well  supplied  with  merchandise.  About 
their  centre  is  a  stone  building,  used  as  a  retail-market  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  goods;  and  there  are,  besides  it,  several 
commodious  and  large  stone  built  khans.  The  local  consump- 
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lion  of  foreign  goods  here  is  trifling,  but  as  a  place  of  transit 
it  is  of  great  importance.  The  country  inland,  and  the  dis 
tricts  along  the  coast  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  Samsoon,  yield 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  hemp  seed,  linseed,  hemp,  flax, 
hides,  and  bees'-wax,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  tobacco  ; 
and  from  the  interior,  wool,  silk,  galls,  gums,  and  grain  are 
obtained.  The  roadstead  is  open,  and  reputed  unsafe  in 
winter  by  the  native  mariners,  but  foreigners  entertain  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  it.  Samsoon  carries  on  an  active  coast 
ing  trade  witli  Constantinople.  Pop.  2000. 

SAMTE1J,  or  SZAMOTULY,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m. 
N.W.  Posen,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Wartha.  It  lias  seve 
ral  courts  and  offices,  a  It.  Catholic  church,  synagogue,  and 
ensile  ;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather.  Pop.  2688. 


SAMUGHEU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari. 
|  prov.  Busachi,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tirsi,  21  in.  E.  Oristano. 
It  has  a  fine  marble  quarry.     Pop.  1560. 

8AMULCOTTAH,  a  tn.   llindoostan,   presid.   Madias, 

(list,  and  28  m.  E.  by  N.  Kajahmundry ;  lat.  17°  4'  N. ;  Ion. 

I  82°  17'  E.     It  is  a  healthy  station,  and  has  been  selected  as 

the   chief  garrison  post  in   the    district.     Its    old   fort   was 

!  levelled  in  1835. 

SAN,  SAAN,  or  SANA,  a  river,  Austria,  which  rises  in 
S.W.  corner,  circle  Sambor,  in  Galicia,  in  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Carpathian  chain,  near  Sianki,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary, 
flows  N.W.  to  Sanok,  and  then  by  a  long  circular  bend,  first 
N.  and  then  E.,  reaches  Przemysl.  Here  it  resumes  its  N.W. 
direction,  traverses  a  considerable  portion  of  Galieia,  and  on 
j  reaching  its  N.  frontier,  joins  r.  bank  Vistula,  about  3  in. 
I  below  Sandomir.  Its  whole  course  is  about  220  in.,  the  first 
part  of  it  as  far  as  Przemysl,  over  a  rocky  bed  in  narrow 
valleys,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  precipices  and  mountains  ;  the 
latter  part  of  it  through  a  level  open  country.  Its  chief  afflu 
ents  are,  on  the  right  bank,  the  Wiar  and  Ulanow;  and  on  the 
left  bank,  the  Oslawa  and  Wislok. 

SAN,  a  river,  Austria,  Styria,  rises  in  a  valley  near  Mount 
Saltel,  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria,  flows  E.S.E.  to  Cilli,  and 
then  nearly  due  S.  to  its  confluence  with  1.  bank  Save  ;  total 
course,  about  50  m.  It  is  much  used,  particularly  below 
Cilli,  and  furnishes  water-power  to  a  vast  number  of  saw  and 
other  mills. 

SAN-ALESSANDKO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  so  near  the  S.  side  of  Brescia,  as  to  be  properly  its  suburb. 
It  stands  on  a  height,  and  contains  a  church  with  eight 
chapels.  Pop.  2030. 

SAN-ANTONio,  tn.  Texas.   See  ANTONIO-DE-BEXAU  (SAN). 
SAN-BLAS,  America.     See  BLAS  (SAN). 
SAN-CiPRiANO,  a  vil.  and  com.    Sardinian   States,   div. 
Genoa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  liicco  with  the  Verde.      It 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  part ;  and  has  two  churches, 
one  of  them  a  handsome  structure ;  an  old  castle,  and  a  Ca 
puchin  convent.     Pop.  3058. 

SAN-CuiSTOVAL,  a  lake,  Mexico,  forming  one  of  live 
situated  in  the  valley,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
It  is  to  the  N.  of  that  of  Tezcuco, 
into  which  it  discharges  itself, 
having  a  level  of  12  ft.  8  inches 
higher,  and  covers  an  area  of 
nearly  4  sq.  leagues.  A  dam 
'divides  it  into  two  basins — a  N. 
called  the  Laguna-di-Xaltocan, 
and  a  S.  called  properly  San- 
Cristoval.  It  contains  several 
islands,  on  two  of  which,  in  the 
N.  division,  the  villages  of  Xal- 
tocan  and  Tomantla  have  been 
built.  The  village  of  San-Cris- 
toval  stands  on  the  S.  shore. 

SAN-DAMiANO,  a  vil.  and 
com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales 
sandria,  prov.  Voghera ;  with  a 
church  situated  in  a  central 
square,  and  an  oratory.  P.  1140. 
SAN-DBMETKIO,  two  places, 
Naples: — 1,  A  vil.  and  com., 
prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  11  in. 
S.E.  Aquila;with  three  churches. 
Near  it  almonds  and  saffron 
abound.  Pop.  2000.— 2,  A  vil. 

I  and  com.,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  18  m.  N.N.E.  Cosenza ;  with 
a  It.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church  ;  inhabitants  almost  all 
Albanians,  for  whose  instruction  and  that  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  the  kingdom,  a  college  was  founded  in  the  vici 
nity  by  Ferdinand  IV.  Pop.  3040. 

SAN-DiEOo,  a  tn.  California.     See  DJEUO. 
SAN-DoMJNGO  (ISLAND  OF)  ;  see  UAYII.    (KEI-UIJUC  AND 
CITY  OF)  ;  see  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

SAN-DoNATO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  4m.  E.  Parma, 
with  a  church,  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  paper  ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2954. 

8AN-FELLPE-DE-BACALAB,  a  vil.  Yucatan.   «S'ceBACALAi:. 
SAN-FEUPE-DE-LiNARES,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation, 
1  dep.  New  Leon,  40  m.  E.  by  S.  Monte:  ey.     Pop.  6000. 
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SAN-FRANCISCO-DE-SELVA,  a  tn.  Chili.     See  COPIAPO. 

SAN-FRUTTUOso,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  E.  Genoa,  in  the  valley  of  Bisagno.     It  has  a  number  of  j 
elegant  mansions,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Genoa,  and  a 
handsome  church.     Pop.  3700. 


SAN-Po,  the  principal  river  of  Tibet.    Sec  YARU-DZ.VNG- 

P>0-TSIT. 

SAN-SALVADOR,  a  tn.  Cuba.     See  BAYAMO. 
SAN-SALVAnou.     See  SALVADOR  (SAN). 
SAN-SEBASTiAN  : — 1,  A  city  and  seaport,   Spain,  cap. 

SAN-GENix  [anc.  ~Augustum],  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  ]  prov.  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Urgull,  at  the  extre 
prov.  Savoy  Proper,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gincr  j  mity  of  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  washed  on  the  E.  by  the 
with  the  Rhone,  13m.  W.N.  W.  Chambery.  It  is  tolerably  j  Urumea,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 

the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  attached  to  the  mainland  only  on  the 
S.  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  42  m.  N.N.W.  Pampeluna;  lat. 
(summit  Urgull)  41°  53'  N.  ;  Ion.  3°  13'  \V.  (it.)  It  is  a 
place  of  great  strength  both  by  nature  and  art,  being  sur- 


well  built,  and  has  several  silk-mills,  and  a  trade  in  silk. 
Pop.  1786. 

SAN-GiORGio: — 1,  A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  andabout  13m.  S.W.  Ivrea,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  very  ancient  castle.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  consisting  of 


averal  spacious  streets  and  three  public  squares  ;  has  a  court 
of  justice,  a  beautiful  public  walk,  about  1  m.  in  circuit ;  four 
churches,  and  a  superior  school.  Pop.  3656. — 2,  A  tn.  Sar 
dinian  States,  div.  Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  in  a  plain  be 
tween  the  Terdoppio  and  the  Agogna,  about  7  m.  S.S.E. 
Mortara  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  a  convent,  the 
only  one  now  existing  in  the  province;  and  a  charitable  endow 
ment.  Pop.  1534. — 3,  A  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and 
8  in.  S.  Piacenza,  in  a  plain  on  the  Nure,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  fine  old  castle,  a  primary  school,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  excellent  wine.  Pop.  3407. 

SAN-GiovAN-BATiSTA,  a  vil.  and  com,  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Genoa,  close  to  Sestri-de-Ponente,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  hill  covered  with  villas.  It  has  a  handsome  church.  P.  1249. 

SAN-GiiiSTO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov. 
Ivrea,  not  far  from  San-Giorgio.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large 
circular  space,  lined  with  houses  and  laid  out  in  walks,  with 
a  handsome  church  in  its  centre.  Pop.  2451. 

SAN-lLARio,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
mand.  Nervi,  on  a  mountain  slope.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
and  a  communal  school.  Pop.  1325. 

SAN-lLDEFONSO,  a  group  of  isls.,  S.  America,  S.  of  Terra- 
del-Fuego.  and  about  20  m.  from  the  mainland. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  rugged  islets  and 
rocks,  extending  5  m.  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and 
much  frequented  by  seals  and  sea-gulls.  They 
can  only  be  approached  in  very  calm  weather  ; 
lat.  (middle)  55°  52'  S. ;  Ion.  69°  19'  W.  (R.) 

SAN-jAciNTO,  a  river,  Texas.  See  JACINTO. 

SAN-JACINTO-OCOZINGO,  u  tn.  Mexican 
Confederation,  dep.  Chiapas,  on  an  affluent  of 
tlie  Usumasinta,  70  m.  E.N.E.  Citidad-Real. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  rearing 
cattle,  and  cultivate  cacao  and  corn.  In  the 
vicinity  are  some  remarkable  remains.  P.  3000. 

SAN-JoAQUiM,  a   river,   California,  which  /$£ 

rises  in  Tularos  Lake  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,          •  :~^^^ 
flows  first  N.W.  through  a  fine  valley  into  open        i*8S:^~£ 
plains,  then  S.W.  for  about  30  m.,    and   in-        ';*&^^ 
clining  gradually  N.,  joins  the  Sacramento,  after 
a  total  course  of  above  300  m.     It  is  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  vessels  of  9  ft. 
draught,  and  abounds  with  salmon  and  other  fish. 

SAN-JoSE,  a  tn.  California.     See  JOSE. 

SAN-JuAN-C'HAMALA,  a  tn.  Mexican  Con 
federation,  dep.  Chiapas,  on  the  frontiers  of  Guatemala,  S.  of 
Ciudad-Rcal.     Pop.  4000. 

SAN-JUAN-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  aprov.,  tn.  and  river,  Peru. 
See  CHACAPOYAS. 

SAN-JUAN -DE -NICARAGUA,  a  seaport  tn.  Central 
America.  See  GREYTOWN. 

SAN-MARiNO,  a  republic  and  tn.  Italy.  See  MARINO  (SAN;. 

SAN-MiGUEL: — 1,  A  tn.  Central  America,  state  Salvador, 
cap.  (list.,  and  on  a  river  of  same  name,  sometimes  called  the 
Sirana,  80  m.  E.S.E.  San- Salvador.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
founded  about  1530,  and  has  many  substantial  and  well-built 


rounded  by  walls,  washed  by  the  sea,  though  partly  left  dry 
at  low-water,  and  otherwise  defended,  both  by  outworks  and 
by  the  castle  of  Mota,  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  430  ft. 
on  the  summit  of  Urgull.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irre 
gular  pentagon,  and  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  a  con 
flagration  in  1813,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British  ;  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  modern  houses,  arranged  with  consider 
able  regularity  in  spacious  streets  and  squares.  The  more 
important  public  buildings,  are  the  parish  churches  of  San 
Maria  and  San  Vicente,  both  large  irregular  structures  of 
three  naves,  possessed  of  little  architectural  merit ;  a  nunnery, 
finely  situated  on  a  height  overtopping  all  the  other  houses  ; 
a  suppressed  monastery,  now  converted  into  an  arsenal ;  a 
handsome  courthouse  with  a  Doric  portico,  navigation,  com 
mercial,  and  elementary  schools,  public  baths,  barracks, 
theatre,  and  civil  and  military  hospitals.  The  manufactures, 
comparatively  insignificant,  consist  chiefly  of  cordage,  stained 
paper,  beer,  leather,  candles,  and  soap.  The  harbour  is  small, 
exposed,  and  difficult  of  access,  and  though  once  important 
has  greatly  decayed.  Its  principal  articles  are  imports  of 
colonial  produce  and  salt-fish.  San-Sebastian  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  having  by  its  early  fortification, 
become  the  key  of  Spain  on  the  side  of  France,  figures  much 


in  all  the  wars  between  the  two  countries.  Of  the  numerous 
sieges  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  disastrous,  was  that  of  1813,  when 
being  in  possession  of  the  French,  it  was  stormed  by  the 
British  with  a  loss  of  about  5000.  The  victors  sullied  their 
laurels  by  fearful  atrocities  perpetrated,  apparently  without 
distinction,  on  friend  and  foe,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
was  laid  in  ashes.  Pop.  10,036. — 2,  A  tn.  Canaries,  cap. 
isl.  Gomera,  between  three  mountains  on  the  E.  shore.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built,  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  water, 
contains  a  parish  church  with  three  naves  ;  a  courthouse, 


houses,  partly  constructed  of  lava,  quarried  from  streams  which  prison,  primary  school,  and  suppressed  convent;  and  has  i. 
have  issued  from  the  volcano  of  San-Miguel,  which  stands  at  good  harbour,  defended  by  two  forts  ;  manufactures  of  taffeta, 
some  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  The  trade  is  chiefly  |  an  active  fishery;  and  a  trade  in  fruit,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop. 
inindigo,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  the  district  is  celebrated,  i  1594. — 3,  (-de-los-Reycs),  A  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 

Pop.  9000  to  10,000. The  VOLCANO,  which  rises  from  low     and  about  10  m.  from  Madrid,  near  the  Jarama.     It  contains 

level  ground  to  the  height  of  about  5000  ft.,  has  a  base  of    a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school.     The  in- 


several  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  sent  forth  repeated  dis 
charges  of  volcanic  matter  at  intervals  of  about  25  years 


habitants  are  almost  all  employed  in  agriculture.     Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  1287. — 4,  A  cape  and  bay,  S.  America,  E.  coast, 


though  none  of  serious  violence  have  occurred  in  modern  j  Terra-del-Fuego;  lat.  53°  19'  S.;  Ion.  68°  10'  W.     The  cape 
times.— 2.  A  gulf,  New  Granada.     See  MIGUEL.  I  is  a  bold  cliffy  headland  of  a  dark  colour,   terminating  land 
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which  rises  to  a  height  of  1000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  bay. 
situated  between  the  cape  and  Arenas  Point,  forms  a  spacious 
and  well-sheltered  harbour. 

SANA,  a'tn.  Arabia,  cap.  Yemen,  and  residence  of  an 
independent  prince ;  lat.   15°  22'  N. ;    Ion.  44°  31'   E. ;  15 
t     day's  journey  N.E.  by  N.  Mocha,  and  probably  about  the 
same  distance  due  N.  Aden.     This  is  on  many  accounts  the 
most  interesting  of  Arabian  cities.     Its  undoubted  antiquity; 
'     the  superior  civilization  of  its  inhabitants  ;  its  vicinity  to  the 
ruins  of  the  great  dyke  at  Mareb,  the  rupture  of  which  con 
stitutes  so  important  an  epoch  in  Arabian  history;  the  fact 
that  \t  was  a  city  of  the  Sabseans,  whose  commercial  great 
ness  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  history  ;  these 
circumstances  all  combine  to  render  it  an  object  of  attentive 
inquiry.     The  valley  in  which  Sana  stands  has  an  elevation 
1     of  about  4000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  it  is  6  m.  to  9  m.  wide, 
i     extending  N.  as  far  as  the  eye  .can  reach.     E.  it  is  bounded 
|     by  a  ridge  of  mountains  called  Jebel   Nikam,  rising  about 
1500  ft.  above  the  plain  ;  W.  is  the  table-land  of  Assur,  about 
1200  ft.  in  height;  while  S.  it  contracts  into  a  narrow  valley 
called  Tarik-el- Yemen  [Yemen  Road].  Onthe  summit  of  Mount 
Nikam,  E.  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  popularly 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Shorn,  the  son  of  Noah.     On  the 
hill  of.  GJiomdan,  lower  down,  stands  a  modern  castle,  state 
prison,  mint,  and   other  buildings,  inclosed  by  walls  with 
•     towers  and  other  defences.     W.  of  the  town  again  are  two 
!     royal  palaces  and  gardens,  with  their  separate  walls  and  for- 
\     tifications.     The  city,  approached  from  the  S.,  is   entered 
j     through  the,  suburb  called  the  Bir-el-Azab,  in  which  is  the 
!     Jews'  quarter.     The  stranger  on  entering  Sana  is  agreeably 
struck  by  the  width  of  the  streets,  and  their  comparative 
|     cleanliness.      A  well- informed  traveller  (Dr.   Seetzen)  has 
declared  that  Sana  is  in  many  respects  the  handsomest  city  in 
'     the  East.     The  houses,  indeed,  are  crammed  close  together, 
but  they  are  massive,  lofty,  and  well  whitened  or  painted.   In 
his  opinion,  Constantinople  has  no  advantage  over  Sana  ex- 
1     cept  in  its  mosques  and  minarets ;  and  were  the  30  gardens  of 
;     the  latter  city  neatly  inclosed,  and  its  streets  paved,  it  might 
I     be  deemed  pretty,  even  according  to  the  European  standard. 
The  wall  inclosing  Sana  and  the  suburb  of  Bir-el-Azab  has  a 
I     circuit  of  5J  m.  It  has  everywhere  a  mean  appearance,  being 
I     built  of  clay,  and  in  bad  condition.     The  two  palaces  of  the 
j      Ima"m,  with  extensive  gardens  at  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  hf;ve 
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their  separate  walls  and  fortifications.  The  larger  is  called 
BostaVel-Sultiin,  or  the  Sultan's  Garden ;  the  other,  which  is 
the  more  ancient,  BostaVel-Mutewakkil  (from  the  Imam's 
title  '  Mutewakkil  billah,'  he  who  trusts  in  God).  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  covered  with  a  gray  plaster;  and 
have  the  cornices  and  windows  whitened.  Fountains,  whicli 
ornament  all  the  good  houses  in  Sana,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
palaces.  In  many  of  the  houses  the  place  of  window-glass  is 
supplied  by  small  plates  of  selenite  joined  neatly  together, 
but  the  windows  of  the  higher  classes  are  of  fine  Venetian 
stained-glass.  A  small  river,  dry  in  summer,  runs  N.  through 


the  E.  side  of  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  a  neat  stone  bridge. 
On  the  E.  side,  at  a  little  distance,  flows  a  larger  stream,  the 
banks  of  which  are  covered  with  gardens  and  handsome  villas. 
Besides  the  Ima"m's  palaces,  Sana  has  several  large  nublic 
buildings,  particularly  baths  and  caravansaries,  one  9?  the 
latter  of  which,  the  Simsera  el-Mahdde,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  a  handsome  edifice.  There  are  10  minarets  and  a  great 
many  mosques ;  the  smaller  of  which,  built  by  the  Turks,  are 
the  most  adorned.  An  aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  city  witli 
water  from  the  mountains  on  the  E.,  is  also  of  Turkish  origin. 
Sana  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  called  OzjJl,  or  UzaM,  after 
its  founder,  the  son  of  Sliem  (Genesis  x.  27),  and  the  Jewish 
quarter,  while  it  was  still  a  separate  village,  and  not  joined 
to  the  city  by  an  inclosing  wall,  preserved  the  name  of  OzeY. 
But  at  present  there  are  few  or  no  monuments  of  early  ages, 
or  remains  of  ancient  buildings  in  Sana.  Building  materials 
and  space  are  so  valuable,  that  ruined  walls  are  speedily  re 
moved.  A  recent  traveller  (M.  Arnaud)  saw  stones,  with 
inscriptions  built  into  a  fireplace  and  into  a  doorway.  Simi 
lar  stones  seen  by  Mr.  Cruttenden,  who  copied  the  inscrip 
tions  (ancient  Hamyaritic),  had  been  brought  from  Mareb, 
five  days  distant,  to  the  N.E. 

The  climate  of  Sana  is  comparatively  cold,  owing  to  the 
elevation  of  the  place ;  while  the  people  in  the  Tehdma  go 
nearly  naked,  the  peasants  in  the  hills  of  Yemen  wear  sheep 
skin  jackets,  and  in  the  capital  the  better  classes  wear  furs. 
During  winter  the  nocturnal  frosts  are  severe.  Rain  is  ex 
pected  three  times  a-year — in  January,  when  it  falls  in  small 
quantity;  in  June,  when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the  sowing 
begins;  and  again  at  the  end  of  July,  when  the  rains  are 
heavy,  and  the  hill  torrents,  swelling  suddenly,  cut  off  all 
communications.  But  the  general  defect  of  the  climate  is  the 
deficiency  of  rain,  which  sometimes  fails  for  several  years  in 
succession.  The  long-continued  drought,  always  accompa 
nied  by  swarms  of  locusts,  is  then  followed  (as  in  183G),  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  which  tend  to  disperse  the  people,  or 
otherwise  to  produce  revolutions. 

The  chief  people  of  Sana  are  the  merchants,  who  are  gene 
rally  wealthy,  and  live  in  good  style.    Comparing  themselves 
with  other  Arabs,  they  may  fairly  boast  of  still  representing 
the  Sabasans,  '  whose  merchants  are  princes.'     To  European 
visitors  they  have  uniformly  shown  the  utmost  kindness  and 
hospitality.  Although,  as  Zeuli,  they  are  forbidden  to  smoke, 
yet  in  private  they  indulge  in  tobacco  as  well  as 
wine.    They  constantly  chew  Miat  (Celastrus  edulis, 
an  exhilarant  much  used  in  Yemen),  which  they 
offer  their  visitors  with  keshr,  or  the  infusion  of  the 
coffee-husk;  for,  strange  to  say,  in  the  heart  of  the 
coffee  country,  coffee  is  never  taken  as  a  beverage, 
being  thought  too  heating.     The  Iceslir  is  said  to 
be  very  palatable  and  refreshing.     The  lower  class 
live  chiefly  on  fruit,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  &c., 
which  are   abundant.     There  are  said  to   be   20 
varieties  of  the  grape  at  Sana,  ripening  at  different 
seasons,  so  that  fresh  grapes  may  be  had  there 
k    i^.          throughout  the  year. 

The  artisans  in  Sana  are  mostly  Jews,  who  num- 
'rH^B  '         ")er  auou';  3000,  and  live  in  a  quarter  appropriated 
to  them,  exposed  to  much  insult  and  exaction.  They 
'» JL  are  the  gold  and  silver  smiths;  they  make  the  wine, 

f"    '  distil  the  brandy,  and  manufacture  the  gunpowder 

;  .,  consumed  in  the  country.   Though  much  oppressed 

they  are  by  no  means  indigent,  and  are  on  many 
accounts  an  interesting  people.  The  Banyans  in 
Sana  are  comparatively  few,  not  above  150  per 
haps,  and  are  also  subject  to  heavy  exactions, 
tion.  yet  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  extremely 

wealthy. 

The  staple  article  of  trade  in  Sana  is  coffee,  which  does  not 
grow,  however,  on  the  high  land  round  the  city;  the  nearest 
place  in  whicli  it  ripens  thoroughly  is  Ilaffash,  a  short  day's 
journey  to  the  S.E.  Since  the  Turks  have  taken  possession 
of  Mocha,  the  coffee  is  warehoused  in  Sana,  instead  of  being 
sent  as  hitherto  to  the  former  place.  Dried  fruits  and  raisins, 
especially  of  the  stonelcss  kind,  called  in  the  East  kishmish, 
fine  salt  from  Mareb,  some  camelines,  gunpowder,  and  a  few 
sword-blades  of  very  inferior  quality,  are  the  exports.  The 
imports  are  chiefly  piece  goods,  Persian  tobacco,  and  dates 
from  Tchdma,  with  a  great  quantity  of  thread  or  twist  for 
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weiving.  Glass  is  in  great  demand,  and  is  supplied  through 
Egypt.  The  duties  on  importation  are  little  more  than 
nominal. 

The  Ima*in  of  Sana  keeps  what  may  be  called  great  state. 
He  goes  to  the  mosque  on  Fridays  in  splendid  procession,  the 
gates  of  the  city  being  closed  in  the  meantime.  But  his  real 
power  is  now  sunk  very  low.  A  great  number  of  the  sheikhs, 
nominally  dependent  on  him,  neither  pay  him  tribute  nor 
hearken  to  his  commands.  The  Turks,  taking  possession  of 
the  Tehama,  have  deprived  him  of  his  seaports,  and  greatly 
impaired  his  revenue,  so  that  the  ruler  of  Yemen  is  hardly 
able  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000  men.  In  1836  the  Im^m 
All  Mansur  was  deposed  by  a  sudden  revolution,  directed  by 
Lis  uncle  Sidi  Kasim,  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power. 
About  5  m.  N.W.  of  Sana  is  the  village  of  Raudah,  which 
is  much  more  clean  and  elegant  than  the  city,  being  the  resi- 
dance  of  the  chief  merchants,  who  retire  to  their  country- 
houses  when  the  business  of  the  day  is  over.  Five  miles  W. 
of  Eaudah  is  Wadi  Dhar,  distinguished  like  the  former  for 
the  excellence  of  its  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  vines  are 
trained  on  trellice-work  4  ft.  high,  and  cover  a  great  extent  of 
ground.  The  town  of  Jerah,  half-way  between  Eaudah  and 
Sana,  supplies  with  vegetables  the  market  of  the  latter  place. 
Each  of  these  towns  or  villages  is  governed  by  an  emir,  who 
levies  the  taxes  in  the  name  of  the  Imdm.  The  population 
of  Sana  and  its  suburban  dependencies  has  been  estimated  at 
70,000  souls,  of  whom  40,000  live  within  the  walls  of  the 
city.  Could  direct  communication  and  intimate  relations  be 
established  between  Sana  and  Aden,  the  results  would  not 
fail  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  both. — (Niebuhr's  Travels  in 
Arabia;  Cruttenden,  in  Jour.  oftJic  Royal  Geo.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.; 
Wolff's  Missionary  Journey.) 

SANAHUJA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about 
41  m.  E.N.E.  Lerida,  on  the  liivera-di-Sana.  It  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  many  of  its  houses  having  been  ruined  dur 
ing  the  last  civil  war.  It  contains  a  church,  an  old  Episcopal 
palace,  a  primary  school,  and  an  hospital ;  and  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  wool.  Some  suppose  the  town  to  be  the 
ancient  Alhanagia  mentioned  by  Livy.  Pop.  1037. 

SANCEDO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  about  60  m.  from 
Leon  ;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  manufactures  of 
linen,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1089. 

SANCEKEE  [anc.  Sacrum  Cesaris],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Cher,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  covered  with  vineyards, 
29  m.  N.N.E.  Bourges.  It  is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built; 
has  irregularly  steep  streets,  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages, 
a  good  promenade,  three  tolerable  squares,  several  churches, 
a  college  and  hospital,  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  communal 
college,  and  agricultural  society ;  manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  walnuts,  cattle,  wool, 
and  marble  obtained  from  neighbouring  quarries.  P.  281  ;>. 

SANCOINS  [anc.  Tricontium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cher, 
on  the  canal  du  Centre,  24  in.  S.S.E.  Bourges;  with  a  trade 
in  corn,  wood,  cattle,  and  gypsum.  Pop.  1497. 

SANCREED.or  SANCREET,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  4471  ac. 
Pop.  1394. 

SANCT-LEON,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  near 
Philippsburg ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1272. 

SANCTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  4708  ac.  P.  519. 

SAND  LAKE,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York,  j 
on  the  Poestenkill  and  Wynantskill  creeks,  9  m.  E.  Albany;  i 
with  woollen  and  cotton  factories,  glass-works,  a  furnace,  and 
several  mills.     Pop.  2558. 

SAND  A,  an  isl.  Scotland,  about  3  m.  off  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  co.  Argyle,  1 J  m.  long,  and  £  m. 
broad.  There  is  a  good  natural  harbour  between  the  island 
and  the  main.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  chapel  dedi 
cated  to  St.  Columba.  Sanda  was  a  common  place  of  ren 
dezvous  of  the  Scandinavian  fleets.  Pop.  23. 

SANDALL  (GREAT),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  Yorkshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the  vale  of  Calder,  2  m. 
S.S.E.  Wakefield.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower ;  an  endowed  school,  some  remainsof  an  ancient 
castle  which  figures  in  English  history,  coal-mines,  and  free 
stone  quarries.  Area  of  par.,  7272  ac.  Pop.  4036. 

SANDALL  (KiitK),  par.  Eng.  York  (\V.  Riding) ;  990  ac. 
Pop.  239. 

SANDALWOOD  ISLAND,  or  JEENDANA,  a  large  isl. 
Indian  Archipelago,  S.  Flores  ;  lat.  (E.  extremity)  10°  0'  S. ; 


Ion.  120°  45'  E. ;  about  100  m.  long,  by  30  m.  broad.  The  S. 
point  of  the  island  terminates  in  a  peninsula,  almost  as  high 
and  apparently  as  inaccessible  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  having 
a  spacious  bay  on  each  side  of  it.  The  other  coasts  of  the 
island  are  generally  bold,  and  no  soundings  are  got  until  near 
the  shore  in  some  places.  Edible  birds'-nests,  bees'-wax,  and 
sandal-wood  are  obtained  here.  The  natives  are  described  as 
treacherous  and  ferocious. 

SANDAU,  atn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  49  m.  N.N.E.  Magde 
burg,  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  walled ;  has  a  Protestant  church, 
tile-works,  some  shipping  trade,  and  several  mills.  P.  1968. 

SANDAU,  or  ZIANDOW,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz, 
near  Politz  ;  with  a  church,  an  hospital,  tile-works,  and  a  mill. 
Pop.  1076. 

SANDA Y,  or  SANDA,  an  isl.  Scotland,  one  of  the  Ork 
neys,  lying  open  on  the  W.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sepa 
rated  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Ronaldshay  firth  from  the 
island  of  North  Ronaldshay,  and  on  the  S.  from  that  of  Stron- 
say,  by  a  strait  of  about  2  m.  wide,  interspersed  with  several 
islands ;  lat.  (Treeness,  on  E.  coast)  59°  13'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  18'  30" 
W.  (u.)  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  having  a  length  of  12  m., 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  £  m.  to  3  m. ;  has  deeply  in 
dented  coasts,  and  a  very  bleak  and  generally  barren  surface. 
Pop.  2004. 

S  ANDBACH,  a  market  tn.  andpar.  England,  co.  and  24  m. 
E.  by  S.  Chester,  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
a  streamlet  called  the  Whcelock.  It  is  amply  supplied  with 
water  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  and  well  built ;  and  in  the  mar 
ket-place  there  are  two  antique  obelisks.  Sandbach  possesses 
a  handsome  church,  in  the  Perpendicular  style;  chapels  for 
Primitive  Methodists,  Old  Methodists,  Warrenites,  and  Cal- 
vinists ;  a  spacious  grammar-school,  in  the  early  English  style ; 
a  national,  a  small  British,  and  other  schools;  several  charities, 
including  an  extensive  one  called  the  Burslem  charity.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  manufactured  here  to  a  considerable  extent, 
though  much  more  limited  now  than  formerly.  There  are 
two  large  factories  for  silk-throwing,  employing  about  600 
hands ;  and  several  salt-works  are  carried  on  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  Pop.  (tn.),  2752.  Area  of  par.,  16,310  ac. 
Pop.  8532. 

SANDCROFT,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk.     See  ELMIIAM. 

SANDEC  (STARY  or  ALT),  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle 
Sandec,  on  the  Poprad,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge, 
154  m.  W.S.W.  Lemberg.  It  has  a  deanery  church,  a  castle, 
an  educational  institute,  a  nunnery,  and  a  female  school. 
Pop.  3060. 

SANDERAY,  one  of  the  Barra  isls.,  Scot.     See  BARRA. 

SANDERSLEBEN,  a  In.  Anhalt-Dessau,  r.  bank  Wip- 
per,  28  m.  W.S.W.  Dessau,  entered  by  four  gates;  with  a 
castle,  townhouse,  church,  synagogue,  and  hospital ;  gypsum 
and  lime  kilns,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1779. 

SANDERSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  3900 ac.    P.  615. 

SANDFORD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  2  m. 
N.N.W.  Crediton  ;  with  a  neat  church,  surmounted  by  a  low 
square  tower;  and  an  annual  cattle-fair.  Area  of  par.,  7793  ac. 
Pop.  1970. 

SANDFORD  (ORCAS),  two  pars.  Eng.  :— 1,  Oxford; 
1850  ac.  Pop.  526.— 2,  Somerset ;  1091  ac.  Pop.  340. 

SANDGATE,  a  maritime  vil.  England,  co.  Kent,  l£  m. 
W.  by  S.  Folkestone.  It  is  pleasantly  and  healthfully  situ 
ated  on  the  shore,  with  hills  immediately  behind  it.  It  con 
sists  principally  of  one  long  street  formed  by  irregularly  built 
houses  ;  with  a  neat  cruciform  chapel,  and  a  place  of  worship 
for  Wesleyans.  It  is  now  much  resorted  to  as  a  sea-bathing 
place,  for  which  it  has  every  accommodation. 

SANDHURST,  three  pars.  England:  —  !,  Co.  Berks, 
about  5  m.  S.  by  E.  Wokingham  ;  famous  for  its  royal  mili 
tary  college,  which  is  a  simple  but  majestic  structure,  with  a 
fine  Doric  portico,  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  and  pic 
turesque  grounds,  and  capable  of  accommodating  400  cadets, 
who  here  receive  a  complete  military  education ;  area,  45C2  ac. 
Pop.  815.— 2,  Gloucester;  2227  ac.  Pop.  494.— 3,  Kent; 
4382  ac.  Pop.  1235. 

SANDIACRE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  9  m.  E. 
Derby,  on  the  Erewash  and  Derby  canal  ;  with  a  very  an 
cient  parish  church,  finely  seated  on  a  height;  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  manufactures  of  starch  and  lacu.  Area  of  par., 
1420ac.  Pop.  1065. 
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SANDIGLIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  S.E.  Biella.  It  was  originally  defended  by 
two  castles  ;  and  has  a  handsome  church.  Pop.  1106. 

SANDOMIL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
com.  Cea,  about  27  in.  S,  Viseu.  Pop.  1400. 

SANDOMIR,  or  SANUOMIKZ,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  on 
the  Vistula,  56  in.  S.W.  Lublin.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  fosse,  is  entered  by  six  gates  ;  and  has  an  old  castle,  seated 
on  a  rocky  height;  a  collegiate  churcli,  four  monasteries  with 
.  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  considerable 
general  trade.  Pop.  (1841),  3279.' 

SANDON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Essex;  2278  ac.  P.  536. 
—2,  Herts  ;  3943  ac.  Pop.  770.— 3,  Stafford ;  364()ac.  P.  556. 

SANDOWN,  or  SANUHAM,  a  vil.  and  fort,  S.E.  shore,  | 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  which  sweeps  round  in  : 
a  beautiful  curve.  A  castle  was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  j 
Henry  VIII.,  but  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  threatening  its 
destruction,  it  was  taken  down,  and  its  materials  were  em 
ployed  in  building  the  present  fort,  which  defends  the  part  of 
the  coast  most  accessible  to  an  enemy. 

SANDOWY,  a  tn.  British  India,  prov.  and  175  m. 
S.S.E.  Aracan  ;  lat.  18°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  94°  5'  E.  This  place 
has  been  selected  as  a  head-station  for  a  British  corps,  on 
account  .of  its  reputation  for  salubrity.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  increasing  in  extent  and  population. 

SANDRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Herts  ;  5766  ac.     Pop.  864. 
SANDRINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1172  ac.  P.  60. 
SANDSTING  AND  AITHSTIXG,  par.  Scot.  Shetland;  10m.  I 
by  8  m.     Pop.  2603. 

SANDUSKY,  atn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  a  sandstone  ridge,  ' 
S.  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  opposite  to  the  point  where  it  opens  ; 
into  Lake  Erie,  and  at  the  common  terminus  of  several  im 
portant  lines  of  railway,  about  100  m.  N.  Columbus.     The 
town,  built  on  ground  rising  gradually  from  the  water,  com-  i 
mauds  beautiful  views  of  the  scenery  of  the  lake,  and  is  laid  ; 
out  with  great  regularity,  in  spacious  streets,  a  large  square,  [ 
and  substantial  and  elegant  houses,  composed  of  the  fine  sand-  j 
stone,  of  which  the  whole  site  may  be  considered  as  an  inex-  j 
haustible    quarry.     The   principal   public  edifices   are  four  | 
handsome  churches,  and  an  academy,  occupying  a  large  and 
commodious  building,  three  stories  high.   Its  most  important 
industrial  establishments  are  building-yards,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  are  annually  constructed ; 
and  extensive  machine-shops,  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron  articles  connected  with  railways.     The  trade  is  very  ex-  j 
tensive,  the  position  of  the  town  giving  it  a  large  share  of  the  | 
transit,  both  in  passengers  and  goods,  between  the  N.E.  states 
nnd   the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.     To  accommodate  this  j 
traffic,  several  elegant  hotels  and  wharfs,  lined  by  large  waiv-  i 
houses,  have  been  erected.     Pop.  (1850),  5038. 

SANDWICH,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massa-  J 
chusetts,  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  53  m.  S.E.  Boston,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railroad.   It  has  four  churches,  an  academy, 
and  an  extensive  glass-manufactory.     Pop.  4638. 

SANDWICH,  a  mun.  and  parl.  bor.  and  market  tn.,  and 
one  of  the  Cinque  ports,  England,  co.  Kent,  r.  bank  Stour, 
about  2  m.  from  its  influx  into  the  sea,  at  Pegwell  Bay,  65  m. 
E.S.E.  London,  and  on  the  South-Eastern  railway.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  ancient, 
are  irregularly  built ;  part  of  the  old  walls,  and  one  of  the 
gates,  are  still  standing.  It  has  an  ancient  guildhall,  a  com 
modious  jail,  assembly-rooms,  and  a  custom-house ;  an  ancient 
and  spacious  church,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Inde 
pendents,  and  Wesleyans,  a  free  grammar  school,  a  national 
school,  and  several  charities.  Wool-stapling  and  feltmongery 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  also 
several  large  breweries,  malt-houses,  and  tan-yards.  Some 
coarse  towelling  and  sackcloth  are  made.  The  harbour  has 
been  neglected,  and  is  at  present  -so  choked  up  with  sand, 
that  small  vessels  only  can  enter  it.  It  retains  some  small 
foreign  trade  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Baltic  for  timber 
and  iron  ;  and  a  home  trade  with  London,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  the  N.  Sandwich  gives  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  family  of 
Montagu;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Deal  and  W  aimer,  sends 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  2966. 

SANDWICH,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  cap.  co.  Essex,  on  the 
Detroit,  nearly  opposite  to  the  U.  States  town  of  that  name, 
occupies  a  gravelly  ridge,  and  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance, 
most  of  the  houses  having  neat  gardens  attached  to  them.  It 


has  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  churches,  and 
several  schools.  Pop.  (tn.).  about  501  ;  township  (1852),  4928. 
SANDWICH,  two  isls.,  S.  Pacific:—!,  One  of  the  New 
Hebrides ;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  17°  52'  S. ;  Ion.  168°  35'  E.  It 
is  about  30  m.  long,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  presents  a  beautiful  ap 
pearance,  is  moderately  elevated,  and  has  a  productive  soil, 
yielding  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  banana,  and  sugar-cane  in 
abundance  ;  many  varieties  of  fine  timber,  and  several  good 
harbours,  particularly  one  on  the  W.  side,  which  is  spacious, 
of  easy  access,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  natives  are 
cannibals,  and  supposed  to  be  treacherous. — 2,  An  isl.  nearly 
equidistant  from  New  Hanover  and  New  Ireland,  being  sepa 
rated  from  the  former  by  a  channel,  7  m.  broad  ;  lat.  2°  55'  S- ; 
Ion.  150°  44'  E.  It  is  about  17  m.  long,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
of  moderate  height,  wide  towards  its  E.,  and  narrow  towards 
its  W.  end,  which  terminates  nearly  in  a  point.  It  is  well 
covered  with  wood,  and  appears  to  have  a  fertile  soil,  afford 
ing  subsistence  to  a  large  number  of  inhabitants.  On  its  N. 
part  is  a  remarkable  peak,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  corre 
spending  to  another  of  similar  form  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
New  Ireland. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  or  HAWAII  GROUP,  situated 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  between  lat.  18°  55'  and  22°  20'  N. ;  and 
Ion.  154°  50'  and  160°  40'  W.,  consist  of  13  islands,  which 
extend  in  a  curve  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Five  of  them  are 
mere  islets;  all  the  other  eight  are  inhabited,  but  only  four 
are  of  considerable  size.  They  are  all  high,  steep,  and 
mountainous,  with  many  lofty  summits,  which  are  entirely  of 
volcanic  origin;  but,  not  being  protected  by  barrier -reefs, 
except  in  one  instance,  are  almost  destitute  of  good  harbours. 
Hawaii,  the  most  E.  and  largest  of  the  islands,  is  particularly 
elevated  on  its  W.  coasts.  These,  overhanging  a  narrow, 
arid  beach,  rise  into  steep,  bleak  volcanic  mountain  slopes, 
which  only  in  their  upper  parts  become  watered  and  wooded, 
and  afford  cultivated  ground  to  maintain  a  considerable  po 
pulation;  on  the  other  coasts  the  slopes  are  less  rapid,  the  shores 
spread  out  into  wider  plains,  and  the  valleys  opening  from 
them  contain  much  fertile  soil.  The  interior  of  the  island 
forms  a  plateau  from  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.  high,  and  is  almost 
entirely  covered  by  thick  forests,  partly  roamed  over  by  herds 
of  wild  cattle.  Above  the  plateau  rise  three  volcanic  peaks, 
still  active  ;  the  loftiest  12,800  ft.  high.  Of  Mauna-Loa,  one 
of  these  peaks,  a  great  eruption  took  place  in  1852 ;  when  a 
column  of  molten  lava  was  projected  into  the  air  a  height  of 
500  ft.  The  lava  formed  in  some  places  a  river  1  in.  wide, 
and  filled  up  ravines  100  ft.,  200  ft.,  and  3UO  ft.  deep.  The  alti 
tude  of  the  eruption  was  about  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The 
second  island,  Maui,  W.  from  Hawaii,  is  no  less  mountainous, 
and  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by  a  flat  isthmus ;  the 
one  on  the  W.  with  hills  of  only  moderate  height,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  while  the  other  runs  to  the  height  of  10,000  ft.  Oahu,  the 
third  large  island,  has  in  its  N.  part  two  summits  rising  from 
3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.;  but  the  whole  of  the  S.  part  consists  of 
a  large  and  fertile  plain,  forming  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  district  of  the  whole  group.  On  its  S.  shore,  a 
wide  barrier-reef  contributes  to  form  the  excellent  harbour  of 
Honolulu.  Kauai,  the  fourth  large  island,  resembles  Hawaii 
in  its  formation,  and  has  an  elevated  plateau,  with  mountains 
rising  from  it  to  the  height  of  7000  ft.  • 

The  inhabitants  of  the  group  belong  to  the  light-coloured 
Oceanic  stock,  and  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  other 

1  islanders  of  the  Pacific,  particularly  the  Tahitians,  in  bodily 
appearance  as  well  as  in  customs  and  modes  of  life,  though  in 
none  of  the  other  groups  has  civilization  made  so  decided 
progress,  and  produced  more  abundant  fruits.  In  1852  the 
number  of  free  schools  was  535,  and  of  scholars  15,482.  The 
islands  were  discovered  by  Cook  in  1778;  and  though  that 
distinguished  navigator  afterwards  lost  his  life  by  the  natives 

!  at  Hawaii,  they  from  the  first  manifested  a  decided  inclina 
tion  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Europeans,  and  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  understanding  and  adopting  European  manners 

I  and  arts.  They  also  gave  a  welcome  reception  to  the  Pro 
testant  missionaries  sent  among  them,  and  voluntarily  ex 
changed  heathenism  for  Christianity.  The  benefits  thus 
obtained  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  inter 
meddling  of  Popish  priests,  whose  alleged  ill  usage  by  the 
natives  has  furnished  the  French  with  a  pretext  of  demanding 
redress,  and  thereby  endangering  the  independence  of  the  na 
tive  government,  though  the  monarchical  principle  was  more 
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fully  recognized  in  it,  and  less  hampered  by  the  influence  of 
powerful  chiefs,  than  in  most  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  | 
advantageous  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  making  them 
a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  America  and  China,  led  to 
the  early  establishment  of  numerous  European  and  American 
settlers,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  a  very  extensive  trade.  To  the 
three  principal  whaling-grounds  of  the  N.  Pacific — one  on 
the  Equator,  another  near  Japan,  and  the  third  toward  the 
Behring  Sea, — they  form  a  kind  of  common  centre  to  the  ships 
passing  between  them,  and  hence  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the 
group,  promises  to  become  the  entrepot  of  the  N.  portion  of  the 
great  ocean.  One  very  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  this  group  is  the  rapid  decrease  of  its  population.  Capt. 
Cook  estimated  it  at  400,000.  Probably  300,000  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  In  1823,  within  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  it  had  diminished  to  140,000.  An  actual  census  in 
1832,  gave  only  130,315;  and  another  in  1S36,  108,579-  In 
the  census  of  1853  the  population  numbered  only  73,157.  The 
decrease  has  thus  continued  without  interruption  since  the 
islands  were  discovered,  and,  independent  of  the  census,  is 
proved  by  the  quantity  of  rich  land  once  occupied,  but  now 
lying  waste  from  want  of  hands  to  cultivate  it.  One  cause  of 
decrease  is  the  number  of  young  men  who  leave  the  islands  in 
whalers  and  other  ships,  and  never  return ;  but  the  main 
cause  appears  to  be  the  prevalence  of  measles,  hooping-cough, 
and  similar  diseases,  by  which  in  1848,  called  significantly 
1  the  year  of  death,'  10,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  cut  off. 

SANDWICK,  par.  Scot.  Orkney;  G  m.  by  4  m.  P.  1107. 

SANDY,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  4010  ac.     Pop.  1946. 

SANDY,  a  lake,  U.  States,  W.S.W.  Lake  Superior,  in 
the  Wisconsin  territory.  It  is  about  30  m.  in  circuit,  receives 
the  Savannah  on  the  E.,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Mis 
sissippi  not  far  from  its  source. 

SANDY,  three  rivers,  N.  America: — 1,  Upper  Canada, 
falls  into  Lake  Superior,  30  m.  S.  Cape  Chaillons. — 2,  (Big-}, 
U.  States,  rises  in  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and  forms  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  flows 
N.N.W.  into  the  Ohio,  40  m.  above  the  Scioto.  It  has  a  , 
course  of  about  130  m.,  and  is  200  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. — 
3,  (Little-},  U.  States,  Kentucky,  falls  into  the  Ohio. 

SANDY  BAY,  a  vil.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1.  bank  Dor-  I 
went,  co.  Buckingham.     It  is  long  and  straggling,  but  con 
tains  several  neat  residences,  with  well-cultivated  farms  and 
gardens. 

SANDY-HooK,  a  sandy  isl.  or  promontory,  U.  States, 
New  Jersey,  6  m.  long,  by  J  m.  broad,  near  the  entrance  to 
New  York  Bay.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  it. 

SANDY-LECK,  a  river,  U.  States,  which  rises  in  the 
N.W.  of  Pennsylvania,  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Alle- 
fvhany,  after  a  course  of  about  75  m. 

SANDYMOUNT,  a  maritime  vil.  Ireland,  co.  and  3  m. 
S.E.  by  E.  Dublin.  S.  coast,  Bay  of  Dublin;  with  about  160 
houses,  many  of  which  are  handsome;  and  a  church,  in  the 
Anglo-Norman  style,  of  recent  erection.  The  neighbourhood 
is  much  frequented  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  1419. 

SANFRE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  12  m.  W.  Alba;  with  two  squares,  several  elegant 
mansions,  and  several  churches.  Pop.  1718. 

SANFRONT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
prov.  and  7  m.  W.  Saluzzo,  in  a  valley,  r.  bank  Po ;  with  a 
court  of  justice,  a  church,  a  confraternity,  and  a  charitable 
endowment.  Pop.  4113. 

SANG-Koi,  or  TONQUIN  RIVER,  India.     See  TONQUIN. 

SANGALIIOS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro, 
com.  and  12  m.  E.  Aveiro,  r.  bank  Agueda.  Pop.  2150. 

SANGAMON,  a  river,  U.  States,  issues  from  a  lake  in  E.  ' 
of  Illinois,  flows  S.W.,  then  circuitously  N.W.,  passing  the 
town  of  Springfield  ;  and  joins  1.  bank  Illinois,  after  a  course  \ 
of  about  160  m.,  partly  navigable. 

SANGAR,  or  TSUGAU,  a  strait  communicating  between  j 
the  main  ocean  of  the  N.  Pacific  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and 
separating  the  island  of  Niphon  on  the  S.  from  that  of  Yesso 
on  the  N.     At  its  E.  entrance,  between  Cape  Esarne  or  Jesan,  | 
in  Yesso,  and  Surja-Sahi,  in  Niphon,  it  is  about  27  m.  wide. 
Matsoumay  or  Matsmai,  the  capital  of  Yesso,  is  situated  on 
a  bay  at  its  N.W.  entrance. 

SANGAY,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain,  S.  America, 
in  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  state  Ecuador,  about  lat.  2°  7' 


S.  It  has  a  height  of  16,138  ft.;  and  having  been  in  a  state 
of  almost  constant  activity  since  1728,  has  covered  the  sur 
rounding  district  with  lava  and  ashes,  making  it  almost  sterile. 

SANGERHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and 
33  m.  W.N.W.  Merseburg,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Gonna.  It 
consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  four 
gates,  and  of  two  suburbs ;  contains  two  castles,  two  churches, 
two  hospitals,  and  an  orphan  asylum ;  has  several  courts  and 
offices ;  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earthenware,  a 
copper-furnace,  oil-mill,  and  two  saltpetre-works  ;  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  fruit,  and  garden  produce.  Lignite  is  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  (1846),  6238.— — The  CIRCLE,  area,  224  geo. 
sq.  m.,  is  generally  flat,  though  occasionally  broken  by  a  few 
low  hills;  is  watered  by  the  Unstrut,  Selke,  Gonna,  Tyra,  and 
Wipper ;  and  is  very  fertile,  both  producing  much  corn,  and 
rearing  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Pop.  56,202. 

SANG1R,  or  SANGUIK,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Celebes 
Sea;  lat.  3°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  125°  44'  E.;  about  30  m.  long,  by 
10m.  broad.  It  is  of  moderate  height  in  the  S.  parts,  but 
mountainous  northward,  where  is  situated  the  smoking  vol 
cano  of  Aboe.  There  is  said  to  be  a  harbour  on  the  E.  side, 
formed  by  some  adjoining  small  isles,  several  of  which  are 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Sangir ;  contiguous  to  the  S. 
part  there  are  other  islands.  The  W.  side  is  indented  by 
several  small  bays,  with  soundings  of  from  40  fathoms  to 
60  fathoms  about  1  m.  and  2  m.  off  shore.  Poultry,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  are  obtained  here  in  abundance,  and  are  readily 
exchanged  for  handkerchiefs,  knives,  &c.  Pop.  12,000. 
Sangir  is  surrounded  by  about  46  small  islands,  called  the 
Sangir  Islands,  some  of  which  are  inhabited. 

SANGO,  a  river,  Madagascar,  which  descends  from  the 
range  of  mountains  which  traverse  the  island  longitudinally, 
flows  N.  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Channel  of  Mozambique  about 
lat.  21°  S.,  after  a  course  of  about  160  m. 

SANGORA,  a  maritime  tn.  Lower  Siam,  on  a  bay  W. 
side,  Gulf  of  Siam  ;  lat.  7°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  101°  E.  From  the 
sea  the  town  has  an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  numerous 
pagodas  everywhere  visible.  It  is  divided  into  a  Chinese,  a 
Siamese,  and  a  Malay  quarter;  that  inhabited  by  the  Chinese 
being  the  centre  of  trade,  and  containing  about  1000  people. 
There  are  many  brick-houses  in  the  town,  but  built  separate 
one  from  another,  each  having  its  own  party-walls,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  being  all  covered  with  brick  and  mortar, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire.  The  trade  of  Sangora 
is  principally  confined  to  junks  and  native  vessels,  passing  up 
and  down  between  Siam  and  Singapore.  Its  exports  are  tin, 
iron,  dried  prawns,  and  a  little  pepper. 

SANGRO  [anc.  Sayrus],  a  river,  Naples,  rises  in  prov. 
Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  near  Gioja,  flows  first  S.S.E.,  then  circuit 
ously  E.,  enters  Abruzzo-Citra  in  a  N.E.  direction,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  that  prov.  and  Sannio,  and 
turning  N.N.E.  proceeds  across  Abruzzo-Citra  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Adriatic,  llm.  S.E.  Ortona;  total  course,  about  90m. 

SANGUESA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  25  m.  S.E. 
Pampeluna,  1.  bank  Aragon,  in  an  undulating  country.  It 
has  four  large  and  three  small  squares;  streets  generally 
straight,  and  some  paved ;  a  primary  school,  an  educational 
establishment,  managed  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  which  there 
are  about  200  girls  ;  a  promenade  on  the  banks  of  the  river; 
two  churches,  several  suppressed  convents,  and  an  hospital. 
Sanguesa  is  very  ancient,  and  possesses  some  Roman  inscrip 
tions  and  antiquities.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2412. 

SANGUIN,  a  river,  W.  Africa,  Guinea,  Grain  Coast, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  about  110  m.  N.W.  Cape  Palmas. 

SANGUINETTO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice, 
prov.  and  20  m.  S.S.E.  Verona.  R-is  well  built ;  and  has  two 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  and  a  rope-walk.  P.  3000. 

SANKASEER,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  1.  bank 
Hurruncassy,  230  m.  S.S.E.  Bombay.  It  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  extent,  and  has  a  remarkable  temple  of  Mahadeva, 
to  which  the  town  and  adjacent  lands  belong.  On  a  hill 
above  the  town  is  the  fortress  of  Wullubghur. 

SAIS'KEY  (GREAT),  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Lan 
cashire,  on  the  Sankey,  3  m.  W.  Warrington.  It  deserves 
notice  for  its  canal,  which  was  constructed  in  1755,  and  is  the 
first  which  was  cut  in  England  for  purposes  of  trade.  P.  527. 

SANLUCAR-DE-BARRAMEDA,  a  city  and  seaport,  Spain, 
Andalusia,  prov.  and  18  m.  N.  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  onl.  bank 
Guadalquivir  ;  lat.  36°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  21'  W. ;  amid  a  tree- 
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less,  sandy,  nndalating  country,  aad  with  a  tropical  but 
healthy  climate.  Its  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  gene 
rally  paved,  although  rather  badly ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
fine  town,  although  dull  and  decaying.  The  principal  build 
ings  are  the  prison,  a  barracks  for  the  garrison,  the  town- 
house,  an  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge,  foundling  hospital,  and 
poors '-school ;  several  establishments  for  primary  and  ad 
vanced  education,  the  English  hospital  of  St.  George,  a 
parish  with  two  auxiliary  churches,  as  well  as  those  of  various 
suppressed  monasteries.  There  is  also  a  pretty  paseo,  several 
fountains,  and  hermitages.  Agriculture  is  here  the  chief 
occupation,  at  the  same  time  that  fishing  employs  a  con 
siderable  number  ;  and  it  is  the  mart  of  the  inferior  and  adul 
terated  vintages  which  are  foisted  off  in  England  as  sherries ; 
but  the  mansanilla  wine  is  excellent  and  very  cheap,  the 
name  describes  its  peculiar  light  chamomile  flavour,  for  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  town  of  Mansanilla  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  At  Bonanza,  a  short  distance  from*  San- 
lucar,  are  the  pier  and  custom-house.  Sanlucar  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  in  1264,  and  granted  by  Sancho-el-Bravo  to 
(iuzman-el-Bueno.  The  importance  of  the  transatlantic  trade 
induced  Philip  IV.  in  1645  to  resume  the  city,  and  make 
it  the  residence  of  the  captain- general  of  Andalusia.  It 
was  here  that  Columbus  embarked  on  his  third  voyage,  on 
May  30,  1498,  and  he  returned  in  1504.  Magellan  also 
started  from  hence,  August  10,  1519,  in  the  first  voyage  of 
circumnavigation  of  the  world,  Pop.  16,861. 

SANLUCAR- LA-MAYOR  [anc.  Lnciferi  Fonum],  ,1  tn. 
Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  11  in.  \V.  Seville,  in  an  exten 
sive  plain,  and  surrounded  with  olive-plantations.  It  is  built 
in  form  of  a  cross,  and  divided  into  four  quarters,  with  four 
squares,  good  but  badly  paved  streets,  and  houses  of  good 
construction.  It  has  a  townhouse,  granary,  Carmelite  con 
vent,  now  converted  into  prisons ;  two  hospitals,  various 
schools  and  academies;  three  parish  churches,  an  asylum  for 
old  women,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  four  hermitages,  two 
promenades,  and  several  fountains.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2245. 

SANNA,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  E.  slope  of 
a  mountain  range  in  Turkish  Croatia,  flows  first  S.E.,  then 
circuitously  N.W.  to  Novi,  where  it  joins  r.  bank  Unna,  after 
a  course  of  75  m. 

SANNAGH  ISLAND,  anisl.,  N.  Pacific.  See  HALIBUT. 

SANNAZAUO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novara,  prov.  Vercelli,  near  the  Sesia.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  square,  around  which  the  principal  houses  are  arranged, 
among  others  a  handsome  Gothic  parish  church.  Pop.  1197. 

SANNAZZAKO-DEi-BouGONDi,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  19  m.  N.E.  Alessandria.  It  is 
well  built;  has  a  court  of  justice,  three  churches,  and  a  public 
walk. 

SANNIO,  or  MOLISE,  a  prov.  Naples,  bounded,  N.  by 
Abruzzo-Citra,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  San- 
gro  and  Trigno  ;  N.W.  Abruzzo-Ultra;  W.  and  S.  W.  Lavoro ; 
S.  Principato-Ultra ;  E.  Capitanata,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  Fortore;  and  N.E.  the  Adriatic.  Its  shape 
is  very  irregular,  and  it  varies  much  both  in  length  and 
breadth;  the  former  may  average  about  55  m.,  the  latter 
about  40m.;  area,  1785  sq.  m.  The  surface  has  a  general 
slope  towards  the  N.E.,  but  is  on  the  whole  mountainous, 
being  traversed  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  the  chain  of  the 
S.  Apennines,  and  much  broken  throughout  by  its  ramifica 
tions.  This  chain  forms  the  great  water-shed  of  the  province, 
and  divides  it  into  two  very  unequal  basins,  the  smaller  be 
longing  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  which  receives  its  waters 
indirectly  by  the  Vandra  and  Tamaro  ;  and  the  larger  belong 
ing  to  the  Adriatic,  into  which  its  waters  are  directly  carried 
by  three  almost  parallel  streams — the  Trigno,  Biferno,  and 
Fortore.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  fine 
timber  or  rich  pastures,  and  the  valleys  and  plains  are  of 
great  fertility,  producing  in  abundance  corn,  maize,  millet, 
rice;  also  much  oil,  fruit,  and  wine.  The  modes  of  culture 
are  very  indifferent,  and  manufacturing  industry  has  made 
very  little  progress.  The  domestic  animals  are  generally  of 
inferior  breeds  ;  horned  cattle  are  not  numerous;  the  princi 
pal  stock  consists  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  rearing 
of  bees  forms  an  important  branch  of  economy.  The  inhabi 
tants  are  generally  in  poor  circumstances,  and  both  theft  and 
murder  are  said  to  be  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  Nea 
politan  province.  Sannio  is  divided  into  three  districts — 


j  Campobasso  (the  capital),  Iscrnia,  and  Larino ;  subdivided 
into  33  circondarii,  and  135  communes.  Pop.  (1850),  300,5 19. 
SANOK,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  cap.  circle,  in  an  exten 
sive  plain,  1.  bank  San,  86  m.  S.W.  Lembcrg.  It  is  poorly 
built,  for  the  most  part  of  wood;  has  district  courts  and  offices, 
a  church,  and  high  school,  and  an  important  cattle-market. 

Pop.  1800. The  CIRCLE,  bounding  S.  on  Hungary,  area, 

1624  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  traversed  on  the  S.  by  ridges  of  the 
Carpathians,  generally  well  covered  with  wood,  but  flattens 
down  in  other  directions  into  a  thin  sandy  saline  surface.  The 
j  San  traverses  it  centrally.  Its  most  important  mineral  is 
salt.  Pop.  217,300. 

SANQUH AK,  a  parl.  and  mun.  bor.  and  par.  Scotland,  co. 

and  24  m.  N.N.W.  Dumfries,  in  the  hollow  of  a  parallel  rango 

of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  a  short  distance  from  the  Nith. 

It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  extremely  irregular,  and 

j  but  indifferently  kept.     The  houses  are  in  general  well  built 

of  freestone,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  has  an 

Established  and  a  Free  church,  two  U.  Presbyterian  churches, 

and  a  Cameronian  and  a  Baptist  meeting-house ;  two  schools, 

I  a  reading-room,  and  an  excellent  library.     There  is  here  a 

!  carpet-factory,   but  the   chief  employments   are   handloom- 

weaving  and  muslin-flowering,  the  latter  by  females.  It  unites 

with  Dumfries,  &c.,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament. 

Pop.  (tn.),  2381.     Area  of  par.,  39,529  ac.     Pop.  4071. 

SANSANDING :— 1,  A  tn.,  N.  W.  Africa,  1.  bank  Joliba, 
15m.  N.E.  Sego,  and  85  m.  W.  by  S.  Jenne.  It  has  an  exten 
sive  and  active  trade,  particularly  in  salt.     The  market  place 
is  an  extensive  square,  constantly  crowded  with  people,  where 
the  different  articles  are  exposed  on  stalls  shaded  by  mats 
i  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Pop.  11,000. — 2,  A  vil.,  W.  Africa, 
j  Bondou,  1.  bank  Faleme ;  lat.  1 3°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  12°  20'  W.    It 
has  an  appearance  of  great  poverty,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
!  thing  to  see  wild  boars  walking  the  streets  without  molesta- 
|  tion  from  the-  inhabitants,  who  pay  too  dear  for  their  powder 
!  to  waste  it  in  the  destruction  of  an  animal  whose  flesh  they 
!  are  forbidden  to  eat. 

SAN  SEGO,  an  isl.  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  near  the  en 
trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Quavnero,  56  m.  S.W.  Fiume.  It  is  a 
low  sandy  islet,  with  a  light  but  not  unfertile  soil.  The  prin 
cipal  village,  which  bears  the  same  name,  seems  from  the  re 
mains  found  near  it  to  have  been  the  summer-residence  of 
some  Roman  of  consequence.  Pop.  (vil.),  700;  (isl.),  938. 

SANSELLAS,atn.  Spain, isl.  Majorca.N.E.  Palma;  with 
two  squares,  in  one  of  whicli,  forming  the  centre  of  the  town, 
stands  the  townhouse  and  parish  church.  It  has  manufactures 
of  ordinary  linens,  and  some  flour-mills.  P.  (agricultural),  3972. 
SANTA,  a  river,  Peru,  rises  in  W.  slope  of  the  Andes, 
55  m.  N.W.  Caxatambo,  near  lat.  9°  S.,  flows  first  N.N.W. 
parallel  to  the  mountain  chain,  then  W.  past  the  town  of 
Santa;  and  after  a  course  of  about  250  m.,  falls  into  the  S. 
Pacific  Ocean. 

SANTA-ANA,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  and  37  m. 
W.N.W.  Salvador,  clep.  Zonzonate,in  a  fertile  district,  in  which 
much  sugar-cane  is  cultivated.  It  has  a  sad  and  half-ruined 
appearance,  having  been  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts  between 
the  troops  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala;  but  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  lump-sugar,  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  hard 
ness.  Pop.  about  5000. 

SANTA-BARBARA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  at 
the  source  of  the  river  of  same  name,  40  m.  N.N.E.  Ouro- 
Preto ;  with  a  church,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle. 
The  gold-mines  of  this  district,  once  important,  have  ceased 
to  be  productive.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

SANTA-CLARA,  an  isl.  Spain,  Bay  of  Biscay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  of  San  Sebastian,  prov.  Guipuzcoa.  It  is 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  presents  steep  and  almost  inaccessible 
cliffs  to  the  sea.  It  was  partly  fortified  during  the.  Peninsu 
lar  war,  but  being  commanded  by  Mount  Orgallo,  is  not 
capable  of  successful  defence. 

SANTA-CLARA,  or  AMORTAJADA,  an  i.sl.  Ecuador,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Guyaquil.  It  has  an  elevated  surface, 
and  from  several  points  presents  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
shrouded  corpse.  To  this  it  owes  its  name  of  Amortajada, 
or  Amerto.  There  is  a  lighthouse  upon  it,  with  a  fixed  light 
230  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  dis 
tance  of  18  m. 

SANTA-CoLOMA-nE-FAUNES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  12  m.  S.W.  Gerona,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  It  lias  a 
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spacious  square,  with  arcades  on  one  side  ;  a  church,  chapel, 
and  ruinous  convent ;  a  flour-mill  and  two  glass-works.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  3135. 

SANTA  -  COLOMAL-DE-QUERAL,    or  SANTA  -  MARIA-DE-  j 
BELLOCH,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  26m.  N. 
Tarragona  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  old  castle,  primary 
school,  and  hospital ;  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton 
twist,  and  a  trade  in  fruit  and  cattle.     Pop.  about  2000. 

SANTA-CROOE,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  HEILIGKN-KREUTZ. 

SANTA -CRUZ,  isl.,  W.  Indies.     See  CRUZ  (SANTA). 

SANTA-CRUZ  :—l,  A  seaport  tn.  Marocco.  See  AGADIR. 
—2,  A  bay,  S.W.  coast,  Africa.  See  ANGRA-PEQUENA. 

SANTA-EUGENIA,  a  tn.  Spain,  in  isl.  Majorca,  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain  of  same  name.  It  contains  a  parish  church 
and  a  primary  school;  and  has  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  1189- 

SANTA-FE,  several  places,  America.     See  FE  (SANTA). 

SANTA-GiuiJETTA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessan 
dria,  prov.  Voghera;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  and 
four  oratories.  Pop.  2070. 

SANTA-ROSA : — 1,  A  tn.  Chili,  prov.  Aconcagua,  65  m. 
E.  by  N.  Valparaiso,  1.  bank  Aconcagua.  Pop.  6000.— 2,  A 
tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  40  m.  N.  Cohahuila,  and  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  the  department.  It  has  fruit 
in  abundance,  and  excellent  water.  Near  it  are  some  rich 
silver-mines.  Pop.  4000. 

SANTA-SB",  or  CENTICE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  280  m. 
W.N.W.  Bahia,  r.  bank  Sao- Francisco  ;  with  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
salt  obtained  from  salt-mines  in  the  district. 

SANTAELL A,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  20  m. 
S.S.W.  Cordova;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  ancient  castle, 
two  primary  schools,  a  church,  and  several  fountains ;  some 
mineral  sulphureous  springs  discovered  in  1828,  and  much 
resorted  to ;  a  brandy-distillery,  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  pot 
teries.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1948. 

SANTAFE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  7  m.  W. 
Granada,  in  a  somewhat  marshy  plain,  in  the  vega  of  Gra 
nada.  It  has  straight  but  badly-paved  streets,  a  large 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  which  stand  the  town- 
house,  granary,  prison,  and  hospital,  symmetrically  disposed; 
two  primary  schools,  a  church  of  the  Doric  order,  with  three 
naves ;  and  a  suppressed  convent.  Santafe  was  built  by  Fer 
dinand  and  Isabella  while  besieging  Granada,  and  the  deed 
of  capitulation  was  signed  here.  It  was  also  from  this  place 
that  Columbus  set  out  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  after 
having  at  length  obtained  the  royal  sanction.  In  1806  it  was 
much  shattered  by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricul 
tural),  4172. 

SANTAGNY,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  29  m  S.E.  Pal- 
ma.  It  consists  of  about  1100  houses,  but  in  the  N.  and  S. 
there  is  a  great  number  of  hamlets  and  mills  scattered  at  short 
distances  from  one  another,  which  add  greatly  to  the  appa 
rent  length  of  the  town.  Near  its  centre  stands  an  old  for 
tress,  which  served  as  a  protection  against  the  frequent  at 
tacks  of  the  Algerine  pirates.  It  has  a  school  for  primary 
and  advanced  education,  and  an  elementary  school  for  girls ;  a 
townhouse,  prison,  fish-market,  flesh-market,  and  a  solid  and 
spacious  church,  brandy-distilleries,  and  flour-mills.  Grain 
and  freestone  are  exported.  Pop.  5214. 

SANTANDER,  a  maritime  prov.  Spain,  bounded,  N.  by 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  E.  by  prov.  Biscay,  S.E.  Burgos,  S.W. 
Palencia,  and  W.  Oviedo  ;  area,  3408  sq.  m.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  the  N.  with  lofty  peaked  mountains,  in  which 
the  Deva,  Cares,  Narisa,  Saja,  Besaya,  and  other  streams 
take  their  rise,  and  which  abound  in  forests,  whence  timber 
is  obtained  for  building  and  other  purposes.  Between  them 
lie  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  all  kinds  of  grain,  especially 
maize,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  afford  pasture  to  every  de 
scription  of  cattle.  Besides  mines  of  iron,  argentiferous  lead, 
and  other  metals,  there  are  various  quarries  of  limestone, 
marble,  and  gypsum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital, 
Santander,  are  beds  of  plastic  clay.  In  different  parts  of  the 
province  also  are  found  mineral-springs,  some  of  which  have 
considerable  repute.  The  principal  sources  of  wealth  to  San- 
tauder  are  its  extensive  forests  and  iron-works;  besides  which 
a  considerable  number  of  people  are  employed  in  catching  and 
curing  fish,  manufacturing  leather,  cotton  stuffs,  implements 
of  tillage,  butter,  &c. ;  but  trade  of  all  kinds  is  greatly  hin 


dered  by  the  want  of  good  roads.  The  people  of  this  province 
are  sober,  peaceable,  and  industrious.  They  stand  higher  in 
point  of  education  than  most  other  provinces  of  Spain  ;  but 
have  a  marked  tendency  to  litigation,  arising  perhaps  from 
the  infinite  subdivision  of  property.  Pop.  190,000. 

SANTANUER  [Portus  Blendium],  a  city,  Spain,  cap. 
above  prov.,  207  m.  N.  Madrid;  Iat43°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  3°  41'  W.; 
on  the  S.  tongue  of  a  headland,  and  protected  to  the  N.  by  a 
hill,  in  a  large  and  secure  bay  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  good 
anchorage  and  shelter,  but  which  requires  constant  efforts  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  deposits  brought  down  by  three 
streams  which  discharge  into  it.  The  mole  is  a  handsome 
construction  750  yards  long,  with  unfinished  docks,  embrac 
ing  a  circumference  of  850  yards.  Scarcely  a  trace  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  Santander  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  city  now 
extends  far  beyond  its  circuit ;  it  may  be  divided  into  the 
high  and  low  town,  and  the  latter  into  two  portions,  the  old 
and  the  new.  In  the  more  ancient  quarter  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  straight,  and  the  houses  lofty  ;  while  in  the  mo 
dern  the  streets  are  spacious  as  well  as  straight,  and  the 
houses  of  moderate  elevation  but  good  architecture.  There 
are  10  squares,  large  and  small;  a  townhouse  and  prison, 
theatre,  shambles,  baths ;  two  public  markets,  three  pro 
menades,  and  an  elm-planted  road  surrounding  the  entire  city. 
There  is  also  a  handsome  hospital  for  the  sick,  an  asylum 
for  the  indigent,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  custom-house ;  an 
educational  establishment,  called  the  Provincial  Cantabrian 
Institute,  with  professors  of  mathematics,  Latin,  experi 
mental  physics  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  general  history 
with  that  of  Spain,  religion  and  morals,  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
French,  English,  geography,  navigation,  commerce,  and  de 
sign;  a  normal  school,  and  numerous  primary  schools.  San 
tander  is  a  busy,  thriving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  cheap  and 
well  provided  place ;  the  fish,  both  of  sea  and  fresh  water,  are 
plentiful  and  excellent.  A  line  of  steam-vessels  plies  be 
tween  Malaga  and  Havre,  which  touch  here  as  well  as  at  San 
Sebastian,  Coruiia,  and  Cadiz.  It  has  a  cigar-manufactory 
in  the  suppressed  nunnery  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  which  1060  per 
sons  are  employed,  and  about  300,000  Ibs.  of  cigars  are  made 
yearly  ;  a  foundry,  brewery,  cooperages,  fish-curing  establish 
ments,  tanneries ;  besides  manufactories  of  refined  sugar, 
sugar-candy,  wax  and  tallow  candles,  vermicelli,  hats,  &c. 
In  1847,  934  vessels  entered  the  port,  tonnage  52,636  ;  and 
747,  tonnage  65,914,  cleared.  The  imports  consist  chiefly 
of  sugar,  brandy,  cacao,  hides,  coffee,  dye-woods,  dried  cod, 
wrought  iron,  tin  plates,  oil,  rice,  bar-iron,  figs  and  raisins, 
&c. ;  and  the  exports,  of  flour,  rice,  hides,  wheat,  maize, 
nails,  gypsum,  pulse,  kidney-beans,  brandy,  &c.  Santander 
has  prospered  at  the  expense  of  Bilbao,  for  during  the  civil 
wars  the  merchants  removed  their  establishments  to  this 
less  disturbed  district.  Here,  as  in  Bilbao,  porters'  work 
is  done  by  women.  The  bay  and  port  were  much  esteemed 
in  the  early  periods  of  Spanish  history.  It  afterwards  de 
cayed  into  a  mere  fishing  town,  but  rose  when  made  apuerto 
habilitado,  or  port  entitled  to  trade  with  S.  America ;  and  it 
still  supplies  Cuba  with  corn  from  the  Castiles,  bringing 
back  colonial  produce.  Here  Charles  V.  landed,  July  16, 
1522,  to  take  possession  of  Spain  ;  and  from  the  same  quay 
our  Charles  I.  embarked  to  quit  Spain  after  his  romantic 
visit  to  Madrid.  Santander  was  sacked  by  Soult  in  1808. 
Pop.  16,222. 

SANTANDER,  a  river,  Mexico,  proceeds  from  some 
small  lakes,  state  Zacatecas,  whence  it  flows  E.  until  it  enters 
the  state  of  Tamaulipas,  when  it  runs  N.N.E.,  then  E.,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  23°  46'  N. ;  Ion.  98°  6'  W., 
after  a  course  of  about  250  m.,  above  100  m.  N.  Tamaulipas. 

SANTANILLA,  or  SWAN  ISLANDS,  two  isls.  Carribean 
Sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras;  lat.  17°  25'  N. ; 
Ion.  83°  50'  W.  They  are  situated  on  a  bank  of  5  fathoms, 
which  stretches  5  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  western  island. 

SANTAREM,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Para,  r.  bank  Amazon, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tapajos.  It  is  a  well-built  aud  thriv 
ing  place,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  Para  and  the 
countries  on  the  Tapajos  and  Amazon,  and  even  with  the  towns 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  Huallaga  in  Peru,  especially  Tara- 
poto.  Pop.  3000  to  4000. 

SANTAREM  [anc.  Presidium  Julium] ,  a  tn.  Portugal, 
prov.  Estremadura,  on  the  slope  and  crest  of  a  rugged  hill, 
r.  bank  Tagus,  46  m.  N.E.  Lisbon.  It  is  divided  into  three 
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quarters,  and  is  generally  well  built,  but  many  of  the  houses 
have  been  allowed  to  become  ruinous.  It  contains  13  churches, 
seven  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  a  diocesan  seminary,  two 
Latin  schools,  an  orphan  asylum,  an  hospital,  and  other  bene 
volent  endowments ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Lisbon,  chiefly  in  oil,  grain,  and  wine.  There  are  many  in 
teresting  antiquities  in  the  town,  and  the  district  around  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility.  Pop.  7862. 

SANTBERGEN,   a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.   E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  21  m.  S-S.E.  Ghent.     It  has  manu 
factures  of  linen,  two  flour- mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  P.  1333. 
SANTEE,  a  river,  U.  States.     See  CATAWBA. 
SANTERNO,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in  comp.  Florence,  Tus 
cany,  flows  E.,  then  N.E.,  enters  the  Papal  States,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  70  m.,  joins  the  Po-di-Primaro,  a  little  S.  of 
the  lagoons,  and  12  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Comacchio. 

SANTERRE,  an  anc.  dist.  France,  which  belonged  to 
prov.  Picardy,  and  now  forms  the  E.  part  of  dep.  Somme. 

SANTHIA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  and  13  m.  W.  Vercelli,  in  a  fertile  plain,  near  the  canal 
between  Ivrea  and  Vercelli.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  consisting 
of  three  squares,  four  streets,  and  a  public  walk ;  and  has 
several  churches,  a  college,  and  superior  school,  a  townhouse, 
and 'theatre.  Pop.  4174. 

SANTIAGO,  or  COMPOSTELLA,  a  city,  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  32  m.  S.  Corufia,  picturesquely  placed  on  an  emin 
ence,  with  an  uneven  and  irregular  site.  The  houses  are 
generally  three  stories,  and  well  built ;  streets  for  the  most 
part  broad,  and  paved.  Many  of  the  latter  radiate  from  the 
cathedral,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  a  damp, 
cold,  sombre-looking  place.  On  the  noble  Plaza,  or  square, 
the  bull  fights  take  place,  and  fire- works  are  let  off,  especially 
on  the  day  of  Santiago  (St.  James  the  Elder),  the  patron  of  the 
city  and  of  Spain.  Among  the  public  edifices  are  the  cathe 
dral,  dedicated  to  Santiago,  completed  in  1 128,  well-preserved 
and  very  striking  internally;  the  episcopal  palace;  the  hos 
pital,  a  grand  building  ;  the  townhouse,  built  after  the  plan  of 
the  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Santiago  on  its  facade;  the  college  of  Fonseca,  now  suppressed; 
the  enormous  convent  of  St.  Martin,  partly  overhanging  a 
ravine,  and  with  a  fine  garden ;  it  was  once  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Benedictine  establishments,  now  it  is  a  bar 
rack,  and  its  chapel  a  parish  church;  the  university,  a  heavy 
building,  with  an  Ionic  portico,  but  with  a  fine  court  in  the 
simple  Doric.  In  it  are  taught  theology,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine.  It  is  much  frequented,  as  the  minor  colleges  have 
been  suppressed  and  incorporated  with  it.  There  are  alto 
gether  two  collegiate  and  15  parish  churches  ;  various  nun 
neries,  numerous  suppressed  convents,  which  were  plundered 
by  the  invaders  in  1809,  and,  now  untenanted  and  ruinous, 
add  to  the  melancholy  appearance  of  the  town  ;  chapels  and 
hermitages,  public  and  ecclesiastical  prisons,  a  granary,  nume 
rous  schools  for  elementary  and  advanced  education,  with 
which  Santiago  is  better  supplied  than  any  place  in  Galicia ;  a 
college  of  advocates,  theatre,  and,  besides  the  hospital  above 
mentioned,  various  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  town 
is  well  supplied,  also,  with  promenades  and  fountains,  and 
washed  by  two  small  streams,  the  Sar  and  the  Sarella ;  there 
are  also  mineral-springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  leather;  numerous  handlooms,  flour- mills,  and 
many  silversmiths,  engaged  in  making  great  numbers  of  little 
graven  images,  teraphims,  and  lares,  as  well  as  medallions  of 
Santiago,  which  are  purchased  by  pilgrims.  Santiago  declined 
after  the  Reformation,  which  diminished  the  number  of  pil 
grims,  offerings,  and  legacies;  and  the  removal  of  the  cap 
tain-general  and  the  avdiencia  to  Corufia  has  completed  the 
impoverishment,  by  taking  away  the  military,  the  legal  pro 
fession,  and  clients.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

SANTIAGO,  several  places,  S.  America:— 1,  A  tn. 
Ecuador,  prov.  and  150  m.  N.E.  Jaen-de-Bracamoros,  at  the 

junction  of  the  Santiago  with  the  Maranon. The  RJVEII, 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Paute,  which  rises  near  Cuenca, 
and  the  Zamora,  flows  E.S.E.,  and  has  a  total  course  of  above 
250  m. — 2,  (Porto-),  A  tn.  Ecuador,  prov.  Imbambura,  on  the 

Santiago,  55  m.  N.  Quito. The  KIVEU  rises  near  Ibarra, 

flows  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  in  Saldinas  Bay;  lat. 
1°  20'  N. ;  total  course,  about  80  m. — 3,  A  tn.  Bolivia,  dep. 
t'hiquitos,  270  m.  E.S.E.  Santa-Cruz-de  la-Sierra.— 4,  A  tn. 
Paraguay,  cap.  dep.  of  its  name,  140  m.  S.S.E.  Assumption. 


SANTIAGO,  several  places,  Mexico: — 1,  A  vil.  Lowei 
California,  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  40  m.  N.E.  Cape  ISt. 
Lucas.— 2,  A  tn.,  dep.  Jalisco,  135  m.  N.\V.  Guadalaxara. 
— 3,  (Rio-Grande.-dc-},  A  river,  Mexico,  dep.  Jalisco.  See 
TOI.OTATLAN.— 4,  A  vil.,  dep.  Vera-Cruz,  near  Jalapa. 

SANTIAGO,  a  tn.  S.  coast,  isl.  Tenerife,  consisting  of 
very  indifferent  houses,  built  of  wood  and  mud;  with  a  parish 
church.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  fishing.  Pop.  1007. 

SANTIAGO,  or  ATITLAN,  a  tn.  Central  America,  statu 
and  20  in.  N.  W.  Guatemala,  on  the  shores  of  the  large  lake  of 
Atitlan  (which  see);  with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about  2000. 

SANTIAGO,  or  ST.  JAGO,  the  largest  of  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands;  lat.  (E.  point)  15°  1'  N.;  Ion.  23°  20'  \V.  (it.);  about 
35  m.  long,  by  17  in.  broad.  It  rises  in  the  centre  to  7400  ft. ; 
and  although  the  coasts  present  little  that  is  attractive,  the 
interior  country  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  presenting  numerous 
and  fertile  valleys.  Fruit  is  abundant,  including  oranges, 
grapes,  plantains,  bananas,  sour-sops,  mammee-apples,  pome 
granates,  guavas,  quinces,  sapodillas,  papaw-apples,  pinrs, 
citrons,  melons,  medlars,  figs,  and  occasionally  apples.  Large 
crops  of  corn  are  also  obtained.  Vegetables  of  various  kinds- 
are  abundant  in  their  seasons.  Wild  guinea-fowls  are  found 
in  flocks,  and  there  are  wild-cats  in  the  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  island.  Fowls,  turkeys,  and  pigs  are  very  plentiful. 
From  August  to  October  is  the  rainy  and  sickly  season ;  ex 
cepting  this  period  the  wind  is  always  N.E.,  and  then  the  sky 
is  clear,  and  the  sun  very  powerful.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

SANTIAGO,  two  places,  Cuba:— 1,  (-de-Cuba),  A  sea 
port  tn.,  S.E.  coast;  lat.  19°  57'  29"  N.;  Ion.  76°  3'  45"  W.; 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  of  same  name.  It  is  the  oldest 
town  of  the  island;  is  well  built,  consisting  of  a  handsome 
square,  and  a  number  of  straight  and  regularly  formed  streets, 
lined  with  houses  constructed  for  the  most  part  of  stone;  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  arid  several 
other  churches  ;  some  convents  and  hospitals,  and  a  harbour, 
which  though  difficult  of  access,  from  being  narrow  and 
crooked  at  the  entrance,  is  spacious  and  deep  within,  and 
defended  by  several  strong  forts.  Its  trade  is  considerable, 
both  with  Europe  and  America,  but  has  declined  much  since 
the  rise  of  Havana,  Pop.  about  12,000. — 2,  (-de-las- Vegas), 
A  tn.,  15  m.  S.  Havana.  Pop.  5600. 

SANTIAGO,  a  prov.  Chili,  extending  from  the  Cuesta- 
dc-Chacabuco in  the  N.,  to. the  rivers  Cachapoal  and  Rapcl  in 
the  S., about  120  m.  long,  and  1 14  m.  broad.  It  embraces  some 
of  the  richest  valleys  in  Chili ;  and  agriculture  is  here  in  a 
more  advanced  state  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
It  yields  in  abundance  every  kind  of  grain,  pulse,  vegetables, 
and  fruit;  the  grape,  almond,  and  olive  grow  luxuriantly 
everywhere,  and  require  little  or  no  care :  they  are  among  iis 
most  valuable  productions;  hemp  of  excellent  quality  could 
be  easily  raised,  but  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  being  deemed 
less  remunerative  than  that  of  many  others,  it  is  grown  only 
for  the  consumption  of  the  district ;  tobacco,  in  like  manner, 
finds  here  a  congenial  soil  and  climate ;  but  as  it  happens  that 
the  state  derives  a  large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
article,  its  cultivation  is  strictly  prohibited  throughout  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  consumed  is  imported  from  foreign  coun 
tries.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  another  lucrative  branch  of 
rural  industry :  besides  supplying  the  wants  of  the  province, 
and  that  of  Valparaiso,  a  large  quantity  of  jerked  beef  is  pre 
pared  for  exportation  to  the  mineral  districts  of  the  N.,  and 
indeed  to  every  part  of  the  coast.  California,  by  opening  a 
new  outlet  for  the  productions  of  this  province,  has  done  much 
for  its  prosperity;  and  the  railway  now  (1854)  in  course  of 
construction,  intended  to  connect  it  with  Valparaiso  and  Acon 
cagua,  will  tend  still  more  to  develope  its  natural  resources. 
Here  are  some  valuable  mines  of  silver  and  copper;  iron, 
lead,  and  many  other  metals  are  found  also,  but  the  first  two 
only  are  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  miner.  The 
province  of  Santiago  is  supplied  with  foreign  commodities 
through  Valparaiso,  which  is  also  the  outlet  for  its  various 
exports,  consisting  of  grain,  flour,  pulse,  hides,  tallow,  cattle, 
dry  and  preserved  fruits,  jerked  beef,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
The  Mapocho  (a  mountain  torrent.)  passes  through  the  capital, 
and,  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  frequently  overflows 
its  banks,  causing  extensive  and  disastrous  inundations :  it 
loses  itself  in  a  sandy  bed  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  city,  and 
re-appears,  after  a  while,  purified  as  it  were,  and  free,  in  a 
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great  measure,  from  the  slimy  matter  it  formerly  carried 
with  it;  by  and  by,  it  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Maypo,  a  stream  issuing,  like  itself,  from  the  Andes,  and,  like 
it,  also  swift  and  turbid.  The  latter  traverses  a  great  part 
of  the  province;  and,  after  fertilizing  the  beautiful  valley  of 
llancagua,  suddenly  turns  W.,  towards  the  coast,  and  ulti 
mately  falls  into  the  Pacific  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Valparaiso. 
Within  that  portion  of  the  Andes  that  runs  through  this  pro 
vince,  is  to  be  found  the  stupendous  peak  of  Tupungato,  rising 
to  the  height  of  22,000  ft.,  besides  other  mountains  of  nearly 
the  same  elevation.  Within  its  limits,  also,  are  the  mineral- 
waters  of  Colina  and  Apoquindo,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  and  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  Here  were  fought 
two  battles  against  the  Spaniards,  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
Chili:  that  of  Chaeabuco,  in  1817,  under  General  San  Mar- 
fin,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  and  that  of  Maypo,  in 
April  5,  1818,  under  the  same  general,  which  proved  still 
more  fatal  to  the  Spanish  arms,  and  finally  sealed  .the  inde 
pendence  of  the  country.  Principal  cities  —  Santiago  and 
llancagua.  Pop.  (1847),  207,434. 

SANTIAGO-DE-Cmu,  the  cap.  city  of  the  republic  of 
Chili,  and  of  above  prov.,  is  situated  in  a  large  and  fertile 
plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes ;  lat.  33°  35'  S. ;  Ion.  70'  43'  38" 
W.;  at  an  elevation  of  about  1800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
30  m.  E.S.E.  Valparaiso.  It  is  wr.tered  by  the  Mapocho,  a 
rapid  stream  issuing  from  the  Andes,  which  divides  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  connected  together  by  a  substantial  stone 
bridge ;  the  principal  one  being  oil  the  northern  or  right  bank 
of  the  river. 

Santiago  was  founded  on  February  12.  1541,  by  one  of  the 
early  Spanish  conquerors,  Pedro  de  Valdivia;  who,  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  spot,  and  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  soil, 
resolved  to  fix  here  the  metropolis  of  his  recent  conquest. 
At  first  he  established  himself  on  San  Cristoval,  a  commanding 
height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  erected  works 
of  defence,  both  to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  by  the 
natives,  and  to  form  a  secure  retreat  in  the  event  of  future 
reverses.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  infant  settlement  was 
put  upon  its  trial ;  for,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
general,  who  had  marched  S.  with  part  of  his  followers,  tlu 
Indians  suddenly  fell  upon  it,  and,  but  for  the  strength  of  the 
position,  and  precipitate  return  of  Valdivia,  all  must  have 
been  exterminated.  Valdivia,  however,  by  a  judicious  course 
of  conduct,  contrived  gradually  to  overcome  the  hostility  of 
thu  natives  ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  converted  them  into  faith 
ful  and  devoted  auxiliaries,  through  whose  active  assistance 
he  achieved  the  subjugation  of  the  S.  part  of  Chili.  Santiago 
soon  emerged  from  its  insignificance,  and  early  became  a 
populous  and  opulent  city.  But  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain, 
and  the  oppressive  restrictions  which  she  imposed  on  her 
colonies,  naturally  checked  the  progress  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  place  subject  to  her  dominion  ;  and  it  was  only  when 
Chili  threw  off  the  y^ke  of  the  mother  country,  that  it 
sprang  into  real  and  active  life.  From  that  time  it  has 
steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization,  population,  and 
wealth :  and  it  is  now  fully  entitled  to  be  ranked  amon,r  the 
most  important  and  nourishing  cities  in  S.  America.  Few 
places  can  boast  of  a  finer  situation,  more  delightful  climate, 
and  grander  scenery,  than  Santiago.  It  is  seated  at  the  very 
base  of  the  mighty  Andes,  which  stretch  N.  and  S.  to  the 
utmost  bounds  of  vision;  rising  in  sublime  grandeur  before 
the  spectator,  like  a  great  wall-pile  forming  the  confines  of  a 
world,  its  mantle  of  dazzling  white  exhibiting  a  magnificent 
contrast  with  the  deep  shades  below.  To  the  W.  of  the  city 
runs  a  parallel  range  of  much  less  elevation,  constituting, 
with  the  main  chain  opposite,  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
plain  of  Maypo,  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  The  climate 
is  at  once  genial  and  salubrious,  and  supports  a  vigorous 
vegetation,  which  includes  every  necessary  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  In  a  country  like  this,  subject  to  a  regular 
recurrence  of  droughts,  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  of 
great  consequence ;  and  the  Mapocho,  with  its  copious  and 
never-failing  stream,  affords  it  in  the  greatest  plenty,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
to  which  it  is  largely  applied.  Large  canals,  fed  from  the 
Mapocho,  have  been  cut  at  great  expense  through  tracts  of 
land  formerly  mere  barren  wastes ;  and  what  was  before  with 
out  the  least  value,  has  become,  through  this  means,  a  per 
fect  garden,  teeming  with  all  the  varied  productions  of  this 
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favoured  clime.  Much  attention  has  of  late  been  devoted  to 
agriculture;  many  improvements  have  been  introduced,  both 
in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  implements  used  in 
husbandry,  chiefly  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  a  body 
styled  Sociedad-de-Ayricultura,  whose  labours  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  country  immedi 
ately  round  Santiago  is  very  well  cultivated,  and  is  chiefly 
made  up  of  small  properties,  or  farms  belonging  to  the  wealthy, 
with  tasteful  villas  on  them,  where  they  generally  go  to  spend 
the  summer-months  ;  not  a  few  of  these  are  extremely  pretty, 
and  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  comfort  and  elegance  not  often  ex 
ceeded  in  similar  residences  in  Europe.  Santiago,  like  all 
Spanish  cities  in  the  New  World,  is  laid  out  in  squares,  inter 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  earthquakes,  which  are  much  dreaded  by  the  natives,  the 
houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story  high,  and  generally 
occupy  a  large  space  of  ground,  having  gardens  and  patios  or 
courts  in  the  interior,  intended  to  afford  a  refuge  to  the  family 
on  the  occurrence  of  these  dreadful  convulsions.  All  the 
houses  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mnpoeho. 
A  better  style  of  architecture  has  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  and  many  stately  mansions  are  now  to  be  seen  fitted  up 
with  great  splendour  and  elegance.  The  approaches  to  the 
city,  particularly  on  the  Valparaiso  side,  are  exceedingly  un 
promising  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  dirty,  and  mean-look 
ing,  and  the  streets,  always  deep  with  mud,  are  wretchedly 
paved.  On  penetrating  farther  into  the  city,  matters  gradu 
ally  improve;  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  Santiago  does  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  a  clean,  well-paved,  or  well-drained 
city.  Santiago  possesses  very  fine  publie  walks.  The  Ala- 
meda,  planted  by  the  late  General  O'Higgins,  is  truly  a  mag 
nificent  promenade,  of  more  than  1  m.  in  extent,  consisting  of 
three  double  rows  of  stately  poplars,  with  a  stream  of  running 
water  between  each,  imparting  at  all  times  a  delicious  cool 
ness  to  the  air ;  a  fine  marble  fountain,  lately  brought  from 
Italy,  forms  the  termination  of  this  charming  walk.  The 
Tajamar,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mapocho,  is  nearly  3  m.  long, 
and  consists  of  an  embankment  of  solid  masonry,  erected  last 
century  by  one  of  the  Spanish  governors,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  city  from  the  inroads  of  the  river,  which  pre 
vious  to  this  time  had  occasionally  swept  away  portions  of  it 
by  overflowing  its  banks;  this  is  a  very  favourite  walk  in  the 
winter-months.  The  view  towards  the  Andes  is  here  wholly 
unobstructed;  it  embraces  the  grandest  display  of  mountain 
scenery  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  towards  sunset, 
when  the  declining  sun  illumines  with  a  flood  of  golden  light 
these  mighty  bulwarks  of  nature,  the  spectacle  is  magnificent 
beyond  all  description.  The  hill  of  Santa-Lucia,  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  commands  a  complete  view  of  the  place  and  envi 
rons,  and  of  the  whole  plain  of  Maypo ;  the  ascent  is  easy, 
and  the  charming  panorama  which  gradually  unfolds  itself  to 
the  stranger  as  he  progresses  upward,  amply  repays  him  for 
any  little  fatigue  he  may  have  to  undergo.  Here  is  a  small 
fort,  and  above  it  an  observatory,  lately  erected,  where  some 
scientific  gentlemen  from  the  U.  States  have  for  some  years 
been  prosecuting  a  series  of  astronomical  observations.  The 
Plaza,  or  Great  Square,  is  a  large  open  area,  adorned  with  a 
fine  fountain ;  on  the  N.  side  is  the  old  palace,  an  irregular, 
heavy-looking  pile,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  presidents, 
now  used  as  barracks,  public  prison,  and  treasury;  the  S.  side 
is  ornamented  with  lofty  piazzas,  where,  and  in  the  neigh 
bouring  arcade,  called  Bulnes'  Arcade,  are  to  be  found  most 
of  the  fashionable  shops  in  the  city ;  this  is  the  favourite 
resort  of  the  fair  Santiaguinas,  particularly  after  mass  in  the 
morning,  when  they  are  seen  in  their  church-dress,  so  striking 
to  a  stranger,  and  at  the  same  time  so  appropriate  and  elegant. 
On  the  W.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  capacious  and  not  par 
ticularly  fine  edifice,  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of  porphyry ; 
successive  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  seriously  injured  its 
walls  and  arches.  The  Moneda,  or  Mint,  is  unquestionably 
the  handsomest  building  in  the  city;  it  is  of  a  quadran 
gular  form,  and  being  much  higher  than  any  other  in  San 
tiago,  presents  a  stately  and  commanding  appearance;  it  was 
built  at  an  immense  cost  in  the  Spanish  times ;  here  is  an 
extensive  coining  establishment,  from  which  has  issued  all 
the  coined  money  now  existing  in  the  country  ;  a  part  of  this 
large  building  has  of  late  years  been  fitted  up  as  a  new  palace 
for  the  president,  and  into  offices  for  the  ministers  who  now 
transact  business  here.  Santiago  is  an  archbishop's  see,  the 
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seat  of  the  supreme  government,  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  of 
the  legislature.  It  has  also  numerous  churches  and  monastic 
;  establishments ;  two  large  and  well-endowed  hospitals,  that  of 
'  San-Juan-de-Dios'  for  males,  and  that  of  '  San-Francisco-de- 
Borjas'  for  females.  The  inhabitants  of  Santiago  are  natu 
rally  afl'able  and  courteous,  and  are  remarkably  kind  and 
hospitable  to  strangers,  whom  they  readily  admit  into  their 
circles.  The  children  of  the  wealthy  are  all  taught  foreign 
languages,  particularly  French  and  English.  All  classes  are 
.remarkably  fond  of  music,  and  many  have  acquired  a  degree 
of  proficiency  in  it  rarely  exceeded  in  older  and  more  advanced 
countries.  There  are  in  Santiago  eight  printing  establish 
ments,  one  daily  and  one  weekly  paper,  besides  other  periodi 
cal  publications.  The  university  of  Santiago,  formerly  San 
Felipe,  obtained  its  first  charter  from  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1738  ;  it  was  re-organized  a  few  years  ago,  and  constituted 
into  five  faculties,  namely,  philosophy,  mathematics  and  phy 
sical  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  The  Instirtito 
Nacional  [National  Institute]  is  the  oldest  and  best  conducted 
college  in  Chili,  and  here  are  educated  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  families  destined  for  the  learned  professions.  There 
are  besides  numerous  private  schools,  where  are  taught  the 
usual  branches  of  education.  The  Military  academy  is  a 
government  institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  in 
tended  for  the  army  and  navy,  it  is  conducted  on  the  French 
system,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the  personnel  of  both 
services.  The  Normal  school  is  of  modern  erection,  and  is 
intended  for  the  training  of  those  destined  for  public  tuition 
in  the  government  schools ;  it  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  minister  of  finance.  The  National  museum  is  not  ex 
tensive,  but  contains  a  good  collection  of  minerals,  and  many 
interesting  specimens  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
particularly  of  such  as  are  peculiar  to  Chili.  There  is  a 
medical  board  [Protomedicnto]  for  the  special  object  of  exa 
mining  candidates  for  the  medical  profession.  The  national 
library  consists  of  upwards  of  21,000  volumes,  among  which 
are  numerous  ancient  and  rare  manuscripts.  P.  (1847),  80,000. 

SANTIAGO-DE-CACEM  [anc.  Herolriga],  a  tn.  Portugal, 
prov.  Alemtejo,  53  m.  S.S.E.  Lisbon,  and  within  4  m.  of  the 
sea.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  ruined  fortifications  and  other 
architectural  remains,  showing  its  former  importance.  Around 
it  are  numerous  orchards,  producing  excellent  oranges,  and 
the  best  peaches  in  the  kingdom.  Pop.  2400. — (Diccio.  Geo. 
do  Reino  de  Portugal,  1 850.) 

SANTIAGO-DE-CALATRAVA,  or  SANTIAGUILLO,  a  tn. 
Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  18  m.  from  Jaen  ;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  1104. 

SANTIAGO-DE-CARB.4JO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  about  50  m.  W.N.W.  Caceres,  near  the  Tagus; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  oil  and  flour 
mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  excellent  cheese.  Pop.  2191. 

SANTIAGO-DE-LA-Esi'ADA,  or  HOKNILLO,  a  tn.  Spain, 
Estremadura,  prov.  and  about  70  m.  from  Jaen  ;  poorly  built ; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  several 
Hour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4335. 

SANTIAGO-DE-LA-VEGA.     See  SPANISH  TOWN. 

SANTIAGO-DEL  ESTEKO,  a  prov.  and  tn.  La  Plata.  The 
PROVINCE  lies  between  lat.  27°  and  30°  S.,  and  Ion.  61°  30' 
and  65°  W.,  and  borders  on  Tucuman,  Catamarca,  Cordova, 
Santa- Fe,  and  El-Gran-Chaco.  The  soil  in  general  is  poor 
and  sandy,  but  along  the  banks  of  the  Duke  and  the  Salado 
are  tracts  of  extraordinary  fertility,  where  wheat  and  pasture 
for  cattle  are  produced  in  abundance.  In  this  province  the 
cactus  attains  to  an  unusual  size,  and  formerly  from  8000  Ibs.  to 
10,000  Ibs.  of  cochineal,  gathered  from  it,  were  annually  sent 
to  Chili  and  Peru.  Wax  and  honey  were  collected  in  great 
quantities  in  the  woods,  and  exported  to  the  other  provinces. 
Ponchos,  and  coarse  saddle-cloths,  or  blankets,  are  manufac 
tured  in  great  numbers  by  the  women.  The  population, 
which  is  scattered  chiefly  in  small  villages,  near  the  cultivated 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is  estimated  at  about  50,000. 
— The  TOWN,  cap.  of  the  prov.,  is  situated  94  m.  S.E. 
Tucuman,  about  lat.  28°  S.,  Ion.  64°  VV.,  on  the  Rio-Dulce. 
It  is  wretchedly  built.  Pop.  about  4000. 

SANTIAGO  JJE-LOS-CABALI.EIUM,  u  tn.,  isl.  Hayti,  re 
public  of,  and  100  m.  N.W.  Santo-Domingo,  r.  bank  Yacki, 
cap.  its  prov.,  and  the  second  town  in  the  state.  Pop.  12,000 
Pop.  (prov .),  33,000. 


SANTIAGO-DE-VERAGUA.     See  VERACUA. 

SANTIBASfEZ-EL-BAJO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  about  20  m.  from  Caceres,  on  a  gentle  height,  between 
the  Alagon  and  the  Bronco.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water; 
and  has  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  oil,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1200. 

BANTIPONCE  [anc.  Itallca],  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  N.W.  Seville,  near  r.  bank  Guadalquivir.  It  occu 
pies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Italica ;  has  a  parish  church,  ori 
ginally  belonging  to  a  suppressed  monastery ;  a  primary  school, 
courthouse ;  and  a  trade  in  maize,  oil,  and  melons.  Pop.  963. 

SANTIPOOR.  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  1.  bank 
Hooghly,  50  m.  N.  Calcutta.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade, and  has  a  government  resident, and  a  commercial  factorv. 

SANTISTEBAN-DEL-PuERTO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  32  m.  from  Jaen.  It  is  surrounded  with  remains 
of  a  wall,  3000  yards  in  circumference  ;  and  has  a  townhousc 
and  prison,  an  endowed  primary  school,  and  two  parish 
churches  ;  oil-mills,  tile-kilns,  linen  and  woollen  weaving;  and 
a  trade  in  oil,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2903. 

SANTO-AiiARo,  an  isl.  Brazil.     See  GUAHIBE. 

SANTO-AMARO,  two  tns.  Brazil:—],  Prov.  and  50  m. 
N.W.  Bahia,  near  the  Serigi,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Subahe.  Its  principal  streets  are 
paved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  stone.  It 
has  a  court  of  law,  with  extensive  jurisdiction  ;  a  parish  and 
several  other  churches,  a  Latin  and  two  primary  schools,  and 
a  harbour,  at  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  the 
tide  ascending  up  to  it,  and  both  by  its  flow  and  ebb  greatly 
facilitating  the  communication  between  the  town  and  Bahia. 
The  district  is  extremely  fertile.  In  the  E.  part,  much  sugar 
cane,  mandioc,  and  tobacco  are  raised,  and  in  the  W.,  cotton. 
There  are  numerous  sugar-works  and  distilleries.  At  an 
early  period  much  cassava-flour  [farinha-de-mandioca]  was  ex 
ported  to  Baliia,  and  hence  the  town  is  still  sometimes  called 
Santo -Amaro- das -Farinhas.  —  2,  Prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio- 
Urande,  1.  bank  Jucuhi,  30  m.  W.  Porto- Alegre  ;  with  one  of 
the  handsomest  churches  in  the  province,  and  a  primary  school. 
Excellent  flax  is  grown  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  district,  and 
many  cattle  reared  in  the  mountains.  Pop.  1884. 

SANTO-ANTAO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  70m.  W.N.W. 
Pernambuco,  on  the  Tapacora,  a  tributary  of  the  Capibaribn. 
It  contains  a  parish  and  two  other  churches  ;  and  exports  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  to  Pernambuco. 

SANTO-ANTONio,  several  places,  Brazil :— 1,  ( -de-Sa,  or 
-de-Macacn),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  95  m.  N.N.E.  Rio-de-Janeiro, 
r.  bank  Macacu.  It  is  very  poorly  built  of  earthen  houses, 
lining  ill-formed  and  ill-paved  streets;  and  has  a  townhouse, 
and  a  parish  church,  and  at  a  little  distance  outside,  a  convent 
of  St.  Anthony.  The  district  raises  large  quantities  of  sugar 
and  mandioc.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  timber,  charcoal,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  sent  down  in  barges  and  floats  for  the  most  part  to 
Rio-de-Janeiro.  Pop.  (dist),  7000. — 2,  (Mirim  or  Traliipu], 
A  tn.,  prov.  and  23  m.  N.E.  Alagoas,  on  a  small  stream 
of  same  name ;  with  a  church,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
cotton,  exported  partly  to  Pernambuco,  and  partly  to  Macayo. 
— 3,  A  river,  rises  in  the  Serra  Itambe,  prov.  Minas-Gerae.s, 
flows  first  N.,  then  turns  suddenly  E.  at  Santa-Anna-dos-Fer- 
ros,  when  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  though  its  channel  is 
partly  interrupted  by  shoals.  Afterwards  receiving  the 
Itambe  on  its  right,  and  the  Peixe  on  its  left,  it  joins  1.  bank 
Doce,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  ;  of  these  110  m.  are 
navigable  by  canoes,  and  45  m.  by  barges. 

SANTO-DoiiiNGO,  or  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC,  the 
E.  and  larger  portion  of  isl.  Hayti.  In  our  article  HAYTI 
(vol.  i.  pp.  1189-1191),  the  leading  features  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  magnificent  island  of  Hayti  or  Santo- 
Domingo  are  given.  The  present  article  refers  especially  to 
the  E.  portion  of  the  island  forming  the  former  Spanish  colony 
of  Santo-Domingo,  now  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Spanish  colonists  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Spain, 
and,  on  November  30,  1821,  declared  themselves  independ 
ent,  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Spanish  Hayti.  This 
measure  was  not  generally  approved  of  by  the  population ; 
the  coloured  and  black  inhabitants  preferring  annexation  to 
Hayti.  General  Boyer,  then  president,  availing  himself 
of  this  dissatisfaction,  marched  quickly,  with  an  army  of 
12,000  men,  upon  the  city  of  Santo-Domingo,  where  he  forced 
the  provisional  government  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender 
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(heir  authority  to  him,  uniting  thereby  the  whole  island  under 
one  government.  The  Haytians  governed  the  former  Spanish 
colonists  with  great  oppression.  After  twenty-one  years  of 
suffering  under  an  iron  yoke,  the  latter,  on  the  fall  of 
General  Boyer,  declared  themselves  independent. 

A  number  of  young,  determined  men,  rose  in  the  night  of 
February  26,  1844,  and  having  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Haytian  garrison  into  the  citadel,  they  proclaimed,  at  the  sun 
rise  of  February  27,  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  Haytian 
troops  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  they  were  embarked  for 
Port-au-Prince.  The  new  president,  Herard- Riviere,  marched 
with  an  army  of  20,000  men  upon  Santo-Domingo,  but  General 
Pedro  Santana  defeated  him  at  Azua,  and  compelled  the  in 
vading  army  to  retreat  within  their  own  territory.  The  pro 
visional  Junta  of  the  Dominican  Republic  framed  now  a  con 
stitution,  and  elected  Pedro  Santana  as  first  president.  He 
was  followed,  in  1848,  by  General  Jimenes.  Soulouque,  the 
present  (1854)  emperor,  then  president  of  Hayti,  attempted, 
in  1849,  anew  to  re-conquer  the  territory,  with  an  army  of 
about  5000  men,  but  was  signally  defeated  at  Las  Carreras, 
on  the  river  Ocoa,  April  21,  1849,  by  General  Santana,  who 
had  only  four  hundred  men  under  his  command.  For  this 
great  victory  Santana  received  the  title  of  'Libertador  de  la 
Patria,'  and  pecuniary  votes  from  the  Congress. 

General  Jimenes,  the  president  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
not  being  fitted  for  his  task,  and  the  invading  army  having 
been  driven  out  of  the  country,  General  Santana  was  called 
upon  to  restore  order  within  the  republic,  and  to  force  Jimenes 
to  resign.  The  latter  refused,  and  Santana  laid  the  city  of 
Santo-Domingo,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Jimenes,  under 
siege.  After  some  bloodshed,  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  U.  States,  succeeded  in  inducing  Jimenes  to 
resign,  and  to  embark  with  a  number  of  his  partizans  on  board 
of  a  British  ship-of-war  for  Curasao. 

General  Santana  directed  now  the  affairs 
until  a  new  election  had  taken  place,  by  which, 
upon  his  recommendation,  Senor  Buenaventura 
Baez  was  named  president.  During  his  adminis 
tration,  Baez  succeeded  in  entering  into  trea 
ties  for  the  recognition  of  the  republic  and  re 
ciprocal  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Denmark.  The  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  U.  States,  was  likewise  soli 
cited  to  procure  a  peace  with  Hayti,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Domi 
nican  Republic.  But  Soulouque,  now  emperor 
of  Hayti,  has  hitherto  (1854)  strenuously  re 
fused  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Dominicans,  while  Britain  and  France  have 
declared  that  on  any  invasion  by  Soulouque 
of  the  Dominican  territory  they  will  blockade 
his  ports.  It  may  be  likewise  observed,  that 
Spain  has  not  yet  (1854)  relinquished  her  rights 
upon  her  former  colony. 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  based  upon  that  of  Venezuela.  The  Con- 
gress,which  under  ordinary  circumstances  assembles  annually, 
consists  of  15  deputies,  three  for  each  pro  v.,  who  form  the  Lower 
Chamber  or  Tribunado,  and  five  senators,  one  for  each  prov., 
constituting  the  Upper  Chamber,  or  Consejo  Conservador. 

The  French  code  of  the  Restoration  has  been  adopted  in 
legal  proceedings,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The 
executive  power  rests  in  a  president,  who  must  be  a  Domini 
can  by  birth,  and  35  years  of  age.  He  is  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Dominican  Republic  claims  for  her  possession  the  ex 
tent  of  territory  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of  limits  between 
Spain  and  France  in  1777.  The  area  comprises  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  island,  and  may  be  taken  on  a  gene 
ral  estimate  at  17,000  geo.  sq.  m.  Consequently  the  territory 
is  larger  than  the  kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  of  Holland,  and 
equal  to  Switzerland.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  five 
provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  communes : — 

Santo-Domingo,  including  tlie  capital,       ...      Fop.  25,000 

Aziw-de-Compostela,  „     15,000 

Seylio,  „     20,000 

Santiago-de-los-Caballeros, „     33,500 

Concepcion-de-la-Vega,         ,     33,000 

Total      1^500 

Santo-Domingo  is  the  largest  city  in  the  S.,  Santiago  in  the  N. 


The  two  principal  ports  are  Santo-Domingo  and  Porto- 
Plata,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  B:iy  of  Samana  (which  see) 
will  by  and  by  outstrip  Porto -Plata.  Among  the  towns 
and  places  in  the  interior  the  following  deserve  to  be  men 
tioned,  namely,  Azua,  where  Hernandes  Cortez  was  a  public 
notary  ;  Concepcion-dc-la-Vega,  for  the  proximity  of  Fort- 
Concepcion,  constructed  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  Santo- 
Cerro,  where  he  erected  a  cross.  The  ancient  town  of  La 
Vega,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Santo-Cerro,  was  buried  by  an 
earthquake  in  1564  ;  it  was  afterward  removed  to  its  present 
situation,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Camu.  Santiago-de-Ios-Cabal- 
leros  was  founded  by  the  dissolute  hidalgos  in  the  company 
of  Christopher^Columbus  ;  it  lies  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river 
Yacki,  and  is  the  second  town  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Besides  these,  Higuey,  Seybo,  San-Juan-de-Maguana,  Neybo, 
Bani,  San-Cristoval,  Bayaguana,  Monte-Plata,  Cotuy,  and 
Boya,  famed  as  the  place  of  refuge  of  Henriquillo,  the  last 
of  the  Haytian  caziques,  whom  Charles  V.  permitted  to  re 
tire  there  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  indigenous  race. 

The  products  in  the  S.  provinces  of  the  republic  consist  of 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  mahogany  (of  which  Santo-Do 
mingo  furnishes  the  best  in  the  world),  satin-wood,  fustic, 
lignum-vitae,  and  brazil-wood ;  in  prov.  Seybo  cattle  is  raised; 
but  by  far  the  most  industrious  part  is  the  N.,  generally  called 
the  Cibao,  where  the  staple  article  consists  of  an  excellent 
quality  of  tobacco,  of  which,  according  to  the  season,  50,000 
to  80,000  seroons  (1  cwt.  each)  are  produced. 

The  soil  of  the  republic  is  suited  for  any  tropical  produce, 
but  unfortunately  a  great  indolence  prevails  amongst  the 
generality  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
nature  has  bestowed  remain  undeveloped. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  during  the  years  1849  to  1852  : — 
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The  revenue  of  the  republic  amounted  in  1852  to  374,516 
Spanish  dollars  (£78,024).  The  expenditure  under  ordinary 
circumstances  amounts  to  about  250,000  Spanish  dollars 
(£47,500).  The  republic  owes  no  foreign  debt.  Unfortu 
nately  a  fictitious  currency  is  in  circulation,  which,  as  it  is  not 
redeemable,  is  subjected  to  continual  variation. 

The  effective  army  amounts  to  12,000  men,  but  in  case  of 
need  16,000  men  maybe  raised.  The  republic  possesses, 
moreover,  three  corvettes  and  five  schooners,  equipped  as 
men-of-war,  and  mounted  with  44  guns. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  R.  Catholic,  with  an  archbishop, 
who  still  bears  the  ancient  title  of  Primate  of  the  Indies, 
although  he  has  not  a  single  suffragan.  Other  creeds  are 
tolerated.  The  R.  Catholic  inhabitants  are  superstitiously 
religious ;  public  instruction  is  neglected,  even  in  its  pri 
mary  elements. — (Communicated  by  Sir  Robert  H.  Schom- 
burgk,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Santo-Domingo.) 

SANTO-DoMiNGO  [more  commonly,  SAN-DOMINGO*],  the 
capital  city  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  includes  the  E. 

*  San- Domingo,  the  usual  form  of  this  name  in  English  work?,  is 
contrary  to  Spanish  grammar;  for  though  Santo  usually  loses  the  last 
syllable  before  the  proper  names  of  saints,  yet  the  names  Domingo, 
Tomas,  Tome,  and  Torrioio,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


SANTO-DOMINGO 


S ANTON A 


part  of  the  island  Hayti,  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  |  clares  it  equal  to  any  city  of  Spain  in  respect  of  the  bemily 

Ozama  in  the  Carribean  Sea;  lat.  18°  28'  N. ; 

Ion.  69°  5(y  \V.  (R.)    It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of 

a  trapezoid,  extending  about  £  m.  E.  to  W., 

with  nearly  the  same  maximum  breadth,  and  is 

surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  bastions.   It  is 

built  with  great  regularity,  consistingof  spacious 

but  mostly  mipaved  streets,  which  intersect  each 

other  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  are  lined  by 

•houses,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  of  stone, 

and  the  remainder  of  wood.     The  houses  have 

generally  only  one  story,  flat  roofs,  and  barred 

windows  with  projecting  lattices.     Some  of  the. 

houses  built  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  Moorish 

style,  are  still  standing.    The  most  conspicuous 

public  building  is  the  cathedral,  commenced  in 

1514,  during  the  governorship- of  Don  Diego, 

the  son  of  Columbus,  and  finished  in  1540;  it  is 

a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  a 

lofty  roof,  supported  by  14  massive  columns, and 

a  richly  ornamented  high  altar.     The  ashes  of 

Columbus  and  his  brother  Bartholomew,  reposed 

in  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a-half,  but  on 

the  cession  of  the  island  to  France  were  removed 

to  Havana.    Besides  the  cathedral,  there  are  14 

other  churches  and  chapels,  one  of  the  latter 

belonging  to  the  Wesleyans.     The  convents,  of 

which  there  were  several,  are  now  in  ruins. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated,  that  of  San 

Francisco,  during  its  greatest  splendour  con 
tained  300  monks ;  its  extensive  ruins  form  one 

of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  city  when 

approached  from  the  sea.     The  other  principal 

buildings  are  the  national  palace,   where  the 

Spanish  governor  used  to  reside ;  and  imme 
diately  adjoining  it,  the  ruins  of  Don  Diego's 

palace:  the  handsome  modern  building  where 

the  sittings  of  the  national  congress  are  held ; 

the  townhouse  or  cabildo,  an  ancient  stone  struc 
ture,  with  Moorish  arches,  and  an  old  carved 

ceiling  in  its  principal  hall;  the  Jesuits' college, 

now  a  ruin;  a  new  college,  indifferently  at 
tended  ;   a  citadel  with  extensive  barracks,  a 

well-kept  arsenal,  an  ordinary  and  a  leper's  hos 
pital.    Santo-Domingo  was  founded  in  1496,  by 

Bartholomew  the  brother  of  Columbus,  on  the 

E.  or  left  bank  of  the  Ozama ;  and  here  it  was 

that  Bobadilla  imprisoned  Columbus.     In  con 
sequence  of  a  great  hurricane  which  laid  the 

town  in  ruins  in  1502,  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  site  on  I  of  its  situation,  the  regularity  of  streets,  and  the  magnificence 

the  right  bank,  and  advanced  so  rapidly,   that  its  historic-  |  of  its  buildings.      The  first  blow  to  its  prosperity  was  struck 

in  1586  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  took  it 
by  assault,  pillaged,  and  nearly  destroyed  it. 
The  earthquakes  of  1684  and  1691  ruined 
most  of  the  magnificent  buildings  which 
Drake  had  spared.  The  spoliations  of  the 
Hay  tians  during  their  occupation  of  the  city, 
from  1822  to  1824,  deprived  it  of  many  of 
its  most  interesting  monuments.  Pop.  esti 
mated  at  10,000. 

SANTOMERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and 
8  m.  N.E  Murcia;  with  two  schools,  a 
church,  and,  outside,  a  cemetery,  and  a  her 
mitage.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricultural),  3078. 

SANTON-HousE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk; 
1500ac.  Pop.  34. 

SANTOftA,  a  small  fortified  tn  and 
seaport,  Spain,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  prov. 
and  19  m.  E.  Santander;  lat.  43°  27'  30"  N. ; 
Ion.  3°  19'  W. ;  at  the  extremity  of  its  beauti 
ful  and  extensive  bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  which  advances  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
peninsula ;  a  position  which  gives  it  some 
resemblance  to  Gibraltar.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  schools,  lyceum,  church,  military  hos 
pital,  custom-house,  &c. ;  and  contains  some 
relics  of  the  Roman  period.  The  commerce 
of  Santona  is  considerable,  as  it  is  an  outlet 
r,  Ovi«do.  iii  describing  it  to  Charles  V.  in  1528,  de-  |  for  the  corn  of  Castile  and  the  iron  of  Biscay.  English 
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and  French  vice-consuls  reside  here.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
points  of  defence  in  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  French,  who  were  regularly  supplied 
from  France  by  sea.  It  capitulated  in  1814.  Pop.  723. 

SANTOUIN,  TIIERA,  or  CALLISTE,  the  largest  of  a  small 
group  of  islands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about  60  m.  N. 
Crete,  and  10  m.  S.  Nio.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe, 
or  rather  of  a  crescent,  with  its  two  extremities  elongated  and 
pointing  W.  The  outer  curve  has  a  length  of  about  18  m., 
and  the  inner  curve  of  about  12  m.,  thus  making  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  about  30  m.;  its  width  nowhere  exceeds 
3  m.,  and  in  some  parts  falls  short  of  1  m.  The  shores  round 
the  inner  curve  present  frightful  precipices,  from  500  ft.  to 
1200  ft.  high,  and  coloured  like  iron-dross,  except  where  their 
summits  are  capped  by  a  deep  layer  of  pozzuolauo.  They  are 
evidently  the  edges  of  a  crater,  which  stretches  without  inter 
ruption  to  the  two  terminating  capes  of  Akrotere  and  St.  Nicolo, 
and  must  also  at  one  time  have  been  continued  between  these 
capes,  though  the  continuation  is  marked  only  by  the  consi 
derable  island  of  Therasia  and  the  little  island  of  Aspro-Nisi. 
Within  the  crater  thus  marked  out,  and  not  far  from  its  centre, 
the  three  islands  of  Neo-Kaimeni,  Palaeo-Kaimeni.and  Mikro- 
Kaimeni,  are  evidently  of  the  nature  of  cones  thrown  up  by  the 
volcanic  force  Accordingly,  as  might  be  anticipated  under 
such  circumstances,  the  water  around  these  cones  is  at  first 
seldom  more  than  50  fathoms,  but  deepens  rapidly  as  it  recedes 
from  them,  till,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  crater, 
it  varies  from  150  fathoms  to  200  fathoms.  Epanomeria, 
Merovouli,  and  Thera,  the  principal  towns  of  the  island,  are 
built  along  the  edges  of  these  precipices;  and  the  houses,  many 
of  them  perched  like  eyries,  or  excavated  in  the  pozzuolana, 
have  a  very  singular  appearance.  The  access  to  them  is  by 
zigzag  stairs  or  roads,  which  have  been  cut  in  the  sides  of 
the  precipices  with  immense  labour.  The  N.  part  of  the 
island  consists  entirely  of  volcanic  substances ;  the  S.  part  is 
of  limestone  formation,  and  in  its  loftiest  peak,  called  the 
Greater  Elias,  attains  the  height  of  1887  ft.  above  sea-level. 
From  the  W.  cliffs  the  island  slopes  rapidly  E.,  N.,  and  S.,  and 
in  summer  presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  consisting,  in 
fact,  of  one  uninterrupted  smiling  vineyard.  The  principal  I 
product  is  wine,  of  which  two  kinds  are  made — vino-brusco, 
a  rough,  or  dry  wine,  resembling  Rhenish;  and  vino-santo,  a 
dark-red,  very  sweet  and  luscious  wine,  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Cyprus.  Of  the  former,  the  annual  quantity  is  about 
53,600  barrels  of  seven  to  the  pipe;  of  the  latter,  2350  barrels. 
The  other  principal  products  are  barley,  vetches,  or  a  sort  of 
pea ;  raisins,  figs,  and  cotton.  Pop.  about  14,380. 

SANTOS,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  and  40  m. 
S.E.  Sao-Paulo,  on  a  height  above  N.  shore  of  the  island  of 
Engua-Gua9u.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part  of  stone;  and 
contains  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  arsenal,  two  hospitals, 
and  various  convents;  and  has  building-docks,  and  a  harbour, 
with  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels,  at 
which  almost  all  the  exports  of  the  province  are  shipped ; 
consisting  chiefly  of  sugar,  rum,  rice,  coffee,  raw  hides,  bacon, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  cloth,  striped  blue  and  white.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  swamps  in  the  neighbourhood,  ague  is  very 
prevalent. 

SANTOS  (Los)  DE  MAIMONA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  40  m.  S.E.  Badajoz;  it  has  a  townhouse,  prison, 
two  public  fountains,  two  primary  schools,  a  suppressed  con 
vent,  an  hospital,  a  church,  and  a  chapel,  and  near  it  a  ruinous 
castle.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  tillage ;  and 
there  are  four  oil-presses,  numerous  flour-mills,  and  two  manu 
factories  of  earthen  jars.  Pop.  4150. 

SANTRY,  par.  and  tn.  Irel.  Dublin;  4726  ac.     P.  1140. 

SANTVLIET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  10  m. 
N.N.W.  Antwerp,  r.  bank  Scheldt;  with  a  church,  primary 
school,  a  brewery,  tannery,  and  several  mills ;  and  some  trade 
in  grain.  Pop.  1874. 

SANV1C  [anc.  Saxonum  Vicus],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine- 
Inferieure,  2  m.  S.  Le  Havre.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthen 
ware,  and  brick  and  tile  works.  Pop.  2580. 

SANZA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  13  m.  S. 
La  Sala,  on  a  lofty  hill;  with  a  convent;  marble  is  quarried 
iu  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2530. 

SAO-BENTO,  atu.  Brazil,  prov.  Maranhao,  130  m.  S.S.W. 
Alcantara;  with  a  parish  church.  The  cotton  grown  in  the 
district  is  of  superior  quality. 


SAO-BERNAKDO,  or  liussAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  50  in. 
E.S.E.  Ceara;  with  a  parish  church;  and  a  trade  hi  cotton  and 
cattle,  sent  chiefly  to  Natal  and  Parahiba.  Pop.  (dist.),  6000. 

SAO-CAETANO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
llm.  N.E.  Marianna.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  and  a 
primary  school.  Cotton  and  indigo  thrive  well  in  the  district. 
Pop.  1800. 

SlO-PAULO,  a  maritime  prov.  Brazil;  lat.  20°  to  26°  S. ; 
and  Ion.  44°  30'  to  55 J  W. ;  bounded,  N.  by  prov.  Goyaz, 
N.E.  Minas-Geraes  and  Ilio-de- Janeiro,  E.  the  Atlantic,  S. 
Santa-Catherina  and  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  and  W.  the 
republic  of  Paraguay  and  prov.  Mato-Grosso  ;  area,  173,160 
sq.  m.  The  coast- line  stretches  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  above 
400  m.  Part  of  it  in  the  N.E.  is  bold  and  rocky,  but  the  rest 
is  generally  low.  At  a  short  distance  behind  it,  however,  the 
surface  begins  to  rise  rapidly,  and  soon  terminates  in  moun 
tain  chains,  which  have  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  coast.  These  chains,  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  form 
the  great  water-shed  of  the  province,  dividing  it  into  two  basins 
of  very  unequal  magnitude ;  that  on  the  E.  side  consisting  of  a 
belt  of  land  along  the  coast,  which  sends  its  waters  directly  E. 
to  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  small  streams,  or  N.E.  to  swell 
the  channel  of  the  Parahiba ;  while  the  far  larger  basin,  couipre- 
hendingat  least  four-fifths  of  the  surface,  belongs  to  the  Parana, 
which  bounds  the  province  on  the  W.,  and  drains  it  by  a 
vast  number  of  streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Igua9u  and  Tiete.  The  mountains  are  generally  clothed  with 
forests,  furnishing  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  timber, 
particularly  cedar  and  pine;  but  the  lower  slopes,  and  the 
valleys  and  plains  which  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  river  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  great  fertility.  At  one  time  wheat 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption  was  grown,  but  the  intro 
duction  of  American  flour  has  almost  entirely  superseded  it, 
and  its  place  is  supplied  by  more  profitable  crops  of  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  rice,  millet,  mandioc,  tobacco,  and  haricots.  Lying 
just  beyond  the  tropics,  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  tea-plant  of  China. 
Attempts  were  accordingly  made  to  introduce  it,  but  the  hopes 
entertained  were  disappointed,  and  the  attempted  culture  has 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  ceased.  One  cause  of  failure  may  be 
the  prevalence  of  hoar-frosts,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
excluding  cotton  from  the  regular  course  of  cultivation.  The 
province  is  well  supplied  with  means  of  communication  both  by 
land  and  water,  and  has  several  harbours  on  the  coast,  particu 
larly  that  of  Santos,  admitting  all  ordinary  sailing  vessels.  An 
important  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  interior,  which  sends  by 
land,  chiefly  to  Rio-de-Janeiro,  horses,  cattle,  and  swine;  and 
exports  by  sea  rice,  coffee,  sugar,  bacon,  tobacco,  cheese,  and 
mate,  or  Paraguay  tea.  For  administrative  purposes  Sao- 
Paulo  is  divided  into  seven  comarcas — Sao-Paulo,  Santos, 
Curitiba,  Itu,  Jundiahi,  Taubate,  and  Franca.  It  sends  nine 
deputies  to  the  general  legislative  assembly,  and  appoints  four 
senators.  The  provincial  assembly,  composed  of  26  members, 
holds  its  sittings  in  the  town  of  Sao-Paulo.  Pop.  458,000. 

SAO-PAULO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  cap.  above  prov.,  on  an  elevated 
but  uneven  piece  of  ground,  between  two  small  streams,  220  m. 
W.S.W.  Rio-de-Janeiro.  It  is  built  with  little  regard  to  re 
gularity.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  have  both  centre  and 
side  pavement ;  and  the  houses  are  of  earth,  plastered  over, 
and  white-washed  generally  of  a  straw-yellow  or  pink  colour, 
which  gives  them  a  clean,  comfortable,  and  cheerful  appear 
ance.  They  are  all  roofed  with  tile,  and  for  the  most  part 
two  stories  high,  with  occasional  balconies.  The  environs 
are  still  more  attractive  than  the  town,  being  generally  laid 
out  in  handsome  villas  and  gardens.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  more  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  archi 
tecture;  the  parish  church  of  St.  Iphigenia,  several  monas 
teries  and  convents,  with  churches  attached  ;  the  governor's 
and  the  bishop's  palace,  the  townhouse,  prison,  infirmary, 
and  military  hospital.  The  educational  establishments  include 
a  school  of  law,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  Latin  school, 
school  of  philosophy,  and  several  primary  schools.  Sao-Paulo, 
as  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  the  seat  of  several  important 
courts  of  law  and  public  offices,  the  place  where  the  provincial 
assembly  holds  its  sittings,  the  residence  of  the  president,  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  also  possesses  a  public  library,  and 
an  extensive  botanical  garden.  Pop.  22,032. 

SAO-PEDRO-D1- ALCANTARA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Goyaz,  on 
the  frontiers  of  this  prov.  and  Maranhao,  r.  bank  Tocantins, 
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440  m.  S.S.W.  MaranhSo.  It  contains  a  church,  and  pro 
mises  to  become  an  important  point  for  the  commerce  of  the 
interior. 

SAO-PEDRO  DO-RIO-GRANDE,  or  Slo-PEDRO-no-Sur,,  a 
maritime  prov.  in  the  8.  of  Brazil,  bounded,  N.  by  prov.  Sao- 
Paulo,  N.E.  Santa-Catharina,  S.  and  S.E.  the  Atlantic,  and  W. 
by  the  state  of  Entre-Rios.  In  the  S.  it  terminates  almost  in 
a  point,  and  has  for  its  extreme  frontier  Lake  Mirim ;  lat. 
25°  30'  to  32°  30'  S. ;  lo».  49°  40'  to  54°  40'  W. ;  area, 
1 18,758sq.  m.  This  province  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  a  mountain  chain,  which  takes  the  general  name  of  Serra- 
Geral,  but  in  the  N.  is  better  known  by  the  names  of  Serra- 
da-Vacaria  and  Serra-do-Herval,  and  in  the  S.  by  that  of 
Serra-dos-Tapes.  Between  this  mountain  chain  and  the  sea 
lie  the  vast  lakes  of  Viamao,  Patos,  and  Mirim,  which  form 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  province,  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  have  a  length  of  about  240  m.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  4  m.  to  30'm.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  S.  division  of  the  province  pours  its  waters  into  these  lakes ; 
but,  in  the  N.  portion  of  the  province,  the  rivers  take  an  opposite 
direction,  and  flowing  W.,  belong  partly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Parana,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  Uruguay.  The  sea-coast  is 
generally  flat  and  sandy,  but  is  lined  by  a  scries  of  reefs,  which 
makes  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  interior,  though  par 
tially  occupied  by  arid  serras,  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro 
ductions,  however,  are  not  those  common  in  other  parts  of 
Brazil.  Instead  of  the  tropical  heats,  a  temperate  climate 
prevails,  and  coffee-plants  and  bananas  are  cultivated  more  as 
objects  of  curiosity  than  of  general  utility.  The  finer  fruits 
of  Europe,  particularly  figs  and  peaches,  find  a  genial  soil ; 
the  ordinary  cereals,  more  especially  wheat,  enter  largely  into 
the  general  course  of  cultivation,  their  place  being  occasion 
ally  supplied  by  rice  and  flax.  Building-timber  is  somewhat 
rare,  but  the  quality  is  superior.  The  minerals  include  gold, 
and,  it  is  said,  silver,  particularly  rich  beds  of  iron,  sulphur, 
and  the  finest  porcelain-clay.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants,  however,  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  are  partly 
sent  in  droves  to  Sao- Paulo  and  Rio-de-Janeiro ;  but  to  a  much 
greater  extent  slaughtered  to  furnish  the  dried  beef  for  which 
the  province  has  long  been  famous,  and  which  is  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Brazil,  and  to  Mexico,  Havana,  and  the  U.  States. 
The  same  cattle  likewise  furnish  an  important  export  of  hides 
and  tallow.  Horses  and  mules  also,  especially  the  latter,  are 
reared  in  great  numbers,  and  with  particular  attention  to  the 
excellence  of  the  breed,  and  have  a  large  sale,  often  at  high 
pi-ices,  in  the  other  provinces.  As  a  frontier  province,  Sao- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande  is  divided  into  four  military  divisions — 
Porto-Alegre,  Rio-Grande,  Rio-Pardo,  and  Sete-Missoes.  It 
sends  three  deputies  to  the  general  legislative  assembly,  and 
appoints  one  senator.  The  provincial  assembly  consists  of 
28  members.  There  is  a  German  colony,  which,  in  1845,  had 
a  population  of  6811,  at  St.  Leopoldo,  about  40  m.  N.  Porto- 
Alegre.  Pop.  260,000. 

yAO-RoMAO,  or  MANGA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
in  a  low  plain,  subject  to  inundation,  1.  bank  Sao-Francisco  ; 
lat.  15°  15'  S. ;  30  m.  S.  Salgado.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ; 
has  two  churches,  and  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  entrepot 
for  the  various  kinds  of  produce  sent  from  the  surrounding 
districts  to  be  exported  by  the  Sao- Francisco.  The  chief 
articles  of  culture  are  rice,  millet,  sugar-cane,  particularly 
the  last,  which  furnishes  a  large  export  of  sugar  and  spirits. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle,  also,  are  reared.  Pop.  (dist.),  3000. 

SAO-ROQUE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.W.  Sao- 
Paulo.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  electoral  college,  contains  a  parish 
church,  and  exports  a  good  deal  of  produce  to  Sao-Paulo. 
Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

iSAO-RoQUE,  a  cape,  Brazil.     See  ROQUE. 

SAO-SALVADOR,  a  city  and  seaport,  Brazil.     See  BAIHA. 

SAO-SALVADOR-DO3-CAMP03,  a  city,  Brazil.   See  CAMPOS- 

DOS-GOITACAZES. 

SAO-SEBASTIAO,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  Sao- 
Paulo,  E.  extremity  of  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the 
Atlantic,  opposite  to  an  island  of  same  name,  65  in.  E.N.E. 
Santos;  lat.  23°  47'  S.;  Ion.  45°  21'  W.  (R.)  It  is  poorly 
built,  the  houses  being  very  paltry,  and  the  streets  merely 
covered  with  sanJ ;  his  a  church,  a  Franciscan  convent,  a 
Latin  and  a  primary  school,  and  a  capacious  harbour,  with  a 
depth  of  24  ft.,  at  which  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on,  all 
the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  consisting  chiefly 


of  sugar,  coffee,  rum,  tobacco,  and  earthenware,  being  shipped 

at  it.  Pop.  2000 ;  (dist.),  6000. The  ISLAND,  lat.  (S.  point), 

23°  57'  S.;  Ion.  45°  15'  W.  (R.),  separated  from  the  town  by 
a  deep  but  narrow  channel,  called  the  Strait  of  Toque-Toque, 
is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  and,  at  the  widest,  is  about 
16  in.  across.  Its  shores  are  steep  and  rocky,  but  vessels 
sail  along  them  in  safety,  and  find  easy  and  safe  anchorago 
in  from  8  fathoms  to  25  fathoms.  The  interior  is  elevated. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  yields  abundance  of  sugar-cane  and 
the  other  produce  of  the  climate.  Vessels  obtain  cheap  sup 
plies  of  fresh  meat,  poultry,  and  other  provisions;  and  there 
are  copious  springs,  where  they  can  take  in  excellent  water. 
A  whaling  establishment  has  long  existed  on  the  island;  and 
a  small  town,  called  Villa-Bella-da-Princessa,  has  recently 
been  built  on  its  W.  shore.  Pop.  3000. 

SAO-ViCENTE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  45  m.  E.S.E.  Sao- 
Paulo,  on  a  strait  which  once  took  the  name  of  the  river  of 
Sao-Vicente.  It  was  the  first  town  founded  by  the  Portu 
guese  in  Brazil,  and  was  long  regarded  as  its  southern  capital, 
but  owing  partly  to  the  increase  of  the  bar  across  its  harbour, 
and  the  rise  of  the  town  of  Santos  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  has 
dwindled  away  till  its  population  barely  amounts  to  600. 

SAO-ViCENTE-DAS-LAVRAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  135  m. 
S.S.E.  Ceara,  r.  bank  Salgado,  about  40  m.  above  the  town 
of  Ico ;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  and  prison,  and  a  consider 
able  export  of  cotton  and  other  produce  to  Parahiba  and  Per- 
nambuco.  Pop.  (dist.),  5000. 

SAONA,  an  isl.  off  S.E.  coast,  Hayti;  lat.  18°  12'  N.; 
Ion.  68°  31'  W.  (R.);  about  J6  m.  long,  E.  to  W.,  and  3  m. 
to  5  m.  broad ;  covered  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a 
white  shoal  to  the  distance  of  2  m.  The  N.E.  point  of  the 
island  is  bold,  and  the  S.E.  low.  The  passage  between  it 
and  the  mainland  is  shoal  and  narrow,  and  practicable  for 
small  vessels  only. 

SAOXE  [anc.  Arar],  a  river,  France,  rises  at  Viomenil, 
dep.  Vosges,  "flows  S.W.  through  that  dep.,  enters  dep. 
Haute-Saone,  which  it  traverses,  flowing  first  S.E.,  then  S.W., 
and,  immediately  on  quitting  it  for  dep.  Cote-d'-Or,  is  greatly 
augmented  in  volume  by  the  accession  of  the  Ognon.  There 
after  it  continues  its  S.W.  course,  passing  Auxonne,  and  re 
ceiving  its  most  important  tributary — the  Doubs.  After 
reaching  Chalons,  its-  course  becomes  almost  due  S.,  past 
Macon  to  Lyons,  where  it  joins,  or,  from  its  volume,  may 
more  properly  be  said  to  be  joined  by  the  Rhone.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  280  m. ;  of  these  190  m.  are  navigable.  The 
importance  of  its  navigation  is  greatly  increased  by  means 
of  three  canals— the  canal  du  Centre,  canal  de  Bourgogne, 
and  Rhone  and  Rhine  canal — which  bring  it  into  communi 
cation,  respectively,  with  the  Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine. 

SAONE-Ef-LoiRE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  Cote- 
d'-Or,  E.  Jura,  S.E.  Ain,  S.  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  W.  Allier 
and  Nievre;  greatest  length,  E.  to  VV.,75  m. ;  average  breadth, 
55  m. ;  area,  3270  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  N.  to  S.  by  a  mountain 
range,  which  forms  the  commencing  chain  of  the  Cevennes. 
The  culminating  point,  Mount  Beuvray,  has  a  height  of  3280  ft. 
above  the  sea.  This  range  divides  the  department  into  two 
distinct  basins,  that  on  the  W.  belonging  to  the  Loire,  which 
first  traverses  its  S.W.  corner,  and  then  bounds  it  on  the  W. ; 
and  that  on  the  E.,  belonging  to  the  Saone,  which  traverses 
it  N.  to  S.,  and  transmits  its  waters  to  the  Rhone.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  two  rivers,  from  which  the  department  takes  its 
name,  important  water  communication  is  afforded  by  the  canal 
du  Centre.  The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and  healthy. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  arable,  and  one- 
sixth  is  in  wood.  The  waste-land  is  about  one-thirtieth.  The 
soil,  on  the  whole,  is  not  of  remarkable  fertility,  the  grain  raised 
barely  sufficing  for  the  consumption.  The  finest  part  of  the 
department  is  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  where  the  surface  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  valley  and  plain,  vine- 
clad  slopes,  rich  pastures,  and  fertile  corn-fields.  The  vine 
is  extensively  cultivated ;  and,  though  none  of  the  wines  are 
finest  quality,  they  are  much  esteemed  as  vins  ordinaircs,  and 
largely  exported.  Those  in  most  repute  bear  the  name  of 
Macon.  Hemp,  of  excellent  quality,  is  grown  in  several 
cantons ;  and  attention  has  lately  begun  to  be  paid  to  the  cul 
ture  of  the  mulberry,  for  rearing  silk-worms.  Excellent  cattle 
are  reared  on  the  pastures ;  and  the  horses,  though  generally 
of  small  size,  are  hardy  and  active.  The  most  important 
mineral  is  coal,  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  field  ;  but  the 
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quality  is  inferior.  Iron  is  also  partially  worked,  but  the  ore 
is  seldom  rich  ;  and  there  is  a  mine  of  manganese.  The  most 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
After  it  may  be  mentioned  leather,  glass,  linen  and  cotton 
goods,  hats,  and  earthenware.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  agri 
cultural  produce,  coal,  iron,  wine,  and  leather.  For  adminis 
trative  purposes  the  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements — Macon  (the  capital),  Autun,  Chalon-sur-Saone, 
Charolles,  Louhans — subdivided  into  48  cantons,  and  586 
coannunes.  Pop.  (1852),  574,720. 

SAONE  (HAUTE-)  [Upper  Saone],  a  dep.  France,  bounded, 
N.  by  dep.  Vosges,  E.  Haut-Ilhin,  S.  Doubs  and  Jura,  S.W. 
Cote-d'-Or,  and  N.W.  Haute-Marne ;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to 
S.  W.,  70  ni. ;  average  breadth,  40  m. ;  lat.  47°  15'  to  48°  N. ; 
Ion.  5°  25'  to  7°  50'  E. ;  area,  2028  sq.  m.  This  department 
consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  an  extensive  basin,  inclosed 
by  a  succession  of  mountain  ranges — the  Vosges,  the  chain  of 
Langres,  the  C6te-d'-0r,  the  mountains  of  the  Doubs  and  the 
Jura.  In  the  N.E.,  a  portion,  amounting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  whole  surface,  is  entirely  covered  by  mountains.  The  cul 
minating  point,  the  Ballon-de-Lure,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Planche-des-Belles-Filles,  has  a  height  of  4264  ft.  The  whole 
department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  being  drained 
by  the  Saone,  which  traverses  it  first  S.E.,  then  S.W. ;  the 
Ognon,  which  pursues  nearly  the  same  direction  on  the  S.E. 
frontier ;  and  several  small  tributaries.  The  climate  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more  temperate  than  that  of  the  adjoining  depart 
ments,  but  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  alternations,  par 
ticularly  in  spring,  by  which  vegetation  often  suffers  severely. 
The  mountainous  part  of  the  department  is  extremely  rugged, 
and  the  soil  is  arid,  so  that  the  ordinary  cereals  are  scarcely 
able  to  maintain  a  languishing  existence.  The  rest  of  the 
department,  lying  within  the  extensive  basin  already  referred 
to,  is  very  fertile ;  and  has  a  surface  finely  diversified  by 
gentle  slopes,  often  covered  with  vineyards,  extensive,  well- 
watered,  verdant  meadows,  and  productive  corn-fields.  The 
crops  raised,  after  satisfying  the  home  consumption,  leave  a 
considerable  surplus  for  export.  About  one-half  of  the  whole 
surface  is  arable,  and  considerably  more  than  one- fourth  is 
covered  with  wood,  which  furnishes  excellent  timber,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  In  addition  to  cereals, 
flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated  ;  the  ordinary  fruits 
generally  thrive  well,  and  some  districts  are  almost  covered 
with  cherry-plantations,  the  produce  of  which  is  enfployed  in 
the  manufacture  of  cherry-brandy.  The  minerals  of  the 
department  are  numerous,  but  by  far  the  most  important  is 
iron,  which  is  so  extensively  worked  and  manufactured  as  to 
form  the  most  important  branch  of  industry.  The  other 
principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  cotton  tissues,  paper, 
glass,  and  earthenware.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
iron  and  ironmongery,  wine,  wood,  butter,  cheese,  horses,  and 
cattle.  For  administrative  purposes  the  department  is  divided 
into  three  arrondissements — Vesoul  (the  capital),  Gray,  Lure 
— subdivided  into 28  cantons,  and  583  communes.  Pop.  (1852), 
347,460. 

SAORGIO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  27  m.  N.E. 
Nice,  on  the  Roya,  in  a  wild  alpine  district.  It  consists  of 
miserable  huts,  which  are  hung  like  nests  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  has  two  churches,  a  convent,  a  communal  school,  an  hos 
pital  ;  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2689. 

SAUUK,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Livonia;  flows 
S.S.W.,  and  forming  a  junction  with  the  Pernau  at  the  town 
of  that  name,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  after  a  course  of 
about  45  m. 

SAOUNE,  a  river,  France,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  dep. 
Lot,  near  Lauzech ;  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Garonne, 
4  m.  S.E.  Agen,  after  a  course  of  about  45  m. 

SAP  (NTAGY-),a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Gran, 
about  3  m.  from  Nyerges-Ujfalu.  It  has  a  church  ;  a  paper- 
mill;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.  Pop.  1257. 

SAPAN-TAGit,  a  bare,  treeless  mountain,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.  and  40  m.  N.W.  Van,  on  N.  side,  Lake  Van,  supposed  to 
rise  9500  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  apparently 
of  a  volcanic  nature,  although  there  is  no  record  or  tradition 
of  its  having  been  in  a  state  of  activity. 

SAPAKOOA,  or  HONIMOA,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  off  S.W.  coast,  Ceram;  lat.  3°  30'  S.  ; 
Ion.  128°  34'  E.  (R.)  There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and 
a  fort  at  the  head  of  a  bay  formed  between  the  S.  and  S.E. 


points  of  the  island  ;  there  is  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms 
near  the  fort.  This  island  is  very  fertile,  yielding  large 
quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  as  great  an 
amount  of  cloves  as  the  islands  of  Amhoina,  Harookoo,  and 
Noosa-laut  collectively. 

SAPATA,  orPuLO  SAPATA,  a  small,  elevated,  barren  isl. 
Chinese  Sea;  lat.  10°  N. ;  Ion.  109°  2'  E.  (R.)  In  appearance 
from  the  sea  it  is  nearly  perpendicular,  and  white  with 
innumerable  sea-fowl  continually  hovering  over  it. 

SAPCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1380  ac.     Pop.  724. 

SAPEY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (Lower  or  Pritchard],  Wor 
cester;  1697  ac.  Pop.  248.— 2,  (Upper),  Hereford ;  2 1 90  ac. 
Pop.  351. 

SAPIENZA,  an  isl.  Greece,  S.W.  coast,  Morea,  3  m.  S. 
of  the  town  of  Modon.  It  belongs  to  the  group  anciently 
called  (EnusaB,  and  is  now  included  among  the  Ionian  Islands, 
under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  about  6  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  about  3  m.  broad,  and 
has  a  finely  diversified  surface.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greek  shepherds  ;  but  has  a  good  harbour  in  Port  Longona. 

SAPISTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1230  ac.     Pop.  255. 

SAPONAKA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  25  m.  S. 
Potenza,  on  a  rocky  height.  It  contains  two  churches,  two 
monasteries,  two  nunneries,  and  an  hospital.  A  little  below 
it  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Grumetum,  an  ancient  Roman  colony, 
under  the  walls  of  which  the  consul  Claudius  gained  a  vic 
tory  over  Hannibal.  Pop.  4000. 

SAPOSHOK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  m.  S.E.  Riaznn. 
on  the  Saposhka.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  Pop.  (1849),  3404. 

SAPPEMEER,  or  SAPMHR,  a  vil.  Holland,  arid  11  m. 
E.S.E.  Groningen,  on  the  Winschoter  canal;  with  three 
churches  and  a  school,  some  building-yards,  rope-works,  saw 
mills,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade  on  the  canal.  P.  2200. 

SAPPERTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester;  3908  ac. 
Pop.  646.— 2,  Lincoln;  656  ac.  Pop.  61. 

SAPRI  [anc.  Siprori],a.in.  Naples, prov.  Principato-Citra. 
26  m.  S.  La  Sala,  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  where  it  has  a 
large  and  commodious  port,  and  an  active  fishery.  P.  1430. 

SAPS-TAPIO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth, 
on  the  Tapio,  about  24  m.  from  Kerepes ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Pop.  1279. 

SAPUCAHI,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  20  m. 
S.W.  Campanha,  1.  bank  Sapucahi;  with  a  church.  It  has  a 
fertile  district,  in  which  millet,  rice,  haricots,  arid  cotton  are 

grown;  and  many  cattle  are  reared.  Pop.  (disk),  3000. 

The  RIVER  rises  in  N.  slope  of  Serra-de-Mantiqueira,  in  S.  of 
prov.  Minas-Geraes;  flows  N.W.,  receiving  on  the  left  the 
Dourado,  Servo,  and  Santa- Barbara,  and  then  W.  till  it  re 
ceives  the  Verde  and  Peixe,  and  running  due  N.  for  nearly 
40  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Grande,  after  a  course  of  160  m.,  of 
which  about  30  m.  are  navigable. 

SAQUAREMA,  or  SEQUAUEMA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and 
46  m.  N.E.  Rio-de-Janeiro,  near  Cabo-Frio,  between  the  sea 
and  a  lake  of  its  own  name.  It  contains  a  parish  church, 
townhouse,  and  prison;  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Rio-de-Janeiro  in  timber,  coffee,  and  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh. 
Much  of  the  district  is  annually  flooded  by  the  lake.  Pop. 
(dist.),  7000. 

SARA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  Ivantzovo,  gov.  Jaros- 
lav;  flows  E.,  then  N.N.E.,  and  falls  into  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Nero,  4  m.  S.  Rostov,  after  a  course  of  about  48  m. 

SARABAT,  or  KKDOUS  [anc.  Hermus],  a  river,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pash.  Anadoli,  rises  near  Mount  Douran,  in  the  N. 
of  samljak  Kermian  ;  flows  first  S.S.W.,  then  W.,  and  about 
12  m.  W.N.W.  Smyrna,  falls  by  several  mouths  into  the 
gulf  of  that  name,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.  Its  princi 
pal  affluents  are  on  the  right  the  Hyllis,  and  on  the  left  the 
Kopli-su,  Aina-Tchiii,  and  Bagouly  or  Pactolus. 

SARAB1TA,  or  SUAREZ,  a  river,  New  Granada,  rises 
about  30  m.  S.W.  Tunja,  near  the  centre  of  the  state  ;  flows 
N.N.E.  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Magdalena, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  160  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Galinazo  or 
Sogamozo,  an  affluent  of  the  Magdaltna. 

SARACEN  A  [anc.  Si  stum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabrin- 
Citra,  dist.  and  3  m.  S.S.W.  Castrovillari,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain ;  with  two  churches,  several  chapels,  and  two  con 
vents;  cotton  and  manna  are  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  2367. 
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SAUAGOSSA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Aragon,  bounded,  N.  by 
Navarre,  E.  prov.  Huesoa,  S.  Ter'uel,  and  W.  Soria,  Logroiio, 
mid  Navarre;  area,  7810  sq.  m.  Although  not  so  moun 
tainons  as  the  rest  of  Aragon,  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges 
of  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  El  Moneayo,  with  its  ramifica 
tions  in  the  W.,  containing  various  kinds  of  minerals,  espe 
cially  lead,  copper,  argentiferous  galena,  iron,  and  sulphur  ; 
but  there  are  very  few  mines  in  operation.  They  also  abound 
with  limestone,  gypsum,  granite,  alabaster,  and  jot;  and  the 
-forests  with  which  they  are  clothed  are  tenanted  by  bears, 
wild  boars,  wolves,  and  deer.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
province  is  tolerably  level,  and  where  there  are  facilities  for 
irrigation  very  fertile,  the  richest  tracts  being  that  surrounding 
the  city  of  Saragossa,  and  the  plain  of  Caspe.  The  principal 
streams  by  which  this  province  is  watered  are  the  Ebro, 
Jalon,  Gallego,  Jiloca,  lluerva,  Aragon,  Arba,  Queiles.  Pie 
dra,  Manables,  and  Aranda.  .  Besides  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  maize,  its  chief  productions  consist  of  flax,  hemp, 
silk,  oil,  barilla;  good  wine  is  also  produced,  but  lacks  a 
ready  market.  The  forests  only  yield  wood  for  charcoal. 
This  being  an  essentially  agricultural  district,  there  is  little 
attention  paid  to  manufactures.  Silk  and  soap,  which  were 
formerly  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  have  now  sunk  to 
insignificance.  Education,  although  not  quite  so  backward 
as  in  some  other  provinces,  is  nevertheless  in  an  unsatisfac 
tory  state.  The  people  are  a  vigorous,  active,  and  warlike 
race,  with  a  certain  Spartan  simplicity ;  but  they  are  stubborn, 
prejudiced,  and  impatient  of  contradiction.  Pop.  350,000. 

SAKAGOSSA  [ane.  CccsarAugusta],at\ty,  Spain,  Aragon, 
cap.  above  prov.  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
174  m.  N.E.  Madrid;  lat.  41°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  0°  42'  38"  W. ; 
in  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by  the  Ebro.  This  noble  stream 
separates  the  city,  which  is  entered  by  eight  gates,  from  the 
suburb,  and  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge.  Seen  from 
outside,  the  place  with  its  slim  towers,  cupolas,  and  spires,  has 
an  imposing  character,  but  inside  the  streets  are  mostly  tortu 
ous  lanes,  ill-paved  and  worse  lighted,  except  the  Coso  or 
moat,  which  is  the  great  thoroughfare,  containing  many  good 
specimens  of  Saragossan  architecture,  riddled  with  shot- 
marks;  and  altogether  the  town  is  dull,  gloomy,  and  old- 
fashioned.  The  houses  are  indeed  castles,  being  built  in 
solid  masonry,  but  Saragossa  has  been  abandoned  by  the  Ara- 
gonese  nobility  for  Madrid,  and  their  mansions  arc  falling  into 
a  state  of  dilapidation,  or  are  let  to  agriculturists,  who  convert 
the  noble  courts  into  farm-yards  with  dung-heaps.  Here  the 
architect,  besides  the  substantial  style  of  building,  will  ob 
serve  the  superbly  carved  soffits,  rafters,  and  external  cor 
nices,  the  rich  internal  cinque-cento  decorations,  and  the 
slender  church-belfry  towers,  which  are  usually  constructed 
in  brick,  angular  in  form,  and  ornamented  outside  with  an 
embroidered  tracery;  while  the  artist  may  study  a  school  of 
painting  little  known  in  Spain,  and  quite  unknown  out  of  it. 
Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the  two  cathedrals,  the 
chapter  residing  in  each  alternately  for  six  months;  the  one 
an  ancient  severe  Gothic  church,  raised  to  the  Saviour,  and 
the  other  a  modern  theatrical  temple,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  to  which  50,000  pilgrims  have  been  known  to  resort  to 
see  the  identical  pillar  on  which  she  descended  from  heaven — 
an  object  of  great  devotion  in  Saragossa  ;  the  vast  archiepis- 
copal  palace,  which  was  gutted  and  plundered  by  the  French; 
the  remains  of  the  parliament-house,  built  in  1437—40,  whose 
magnificent  saloons  contained  the  rich  national  archives,  an 
excellent  library,  and  the  portraits  of  the  Aragonese  worthies 
— all  utterly  destroyed  by  the  invaders  ;  the  exchange,  built 
in  1551,  a  square  brick  edifice  with  projecting  enriched  soffit 
towers,  covered  with  green  and  white  tiles,  and  a  noble  inte 
rior;  the  Torre  Nueva  [new  tower]  or  tower  of  San  Felipe, 
an  octangular  clock-tower  for  the  city,  which  leans  consider 
ably  (about  y  ft.)  out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  the  towers  of 
Pisa  and  Bologna;  the  old  irregular  citadel  called  the  Aljaferia, 
built  by  the  Moors,  which  Suchct  converted  into  a  barrack, 
after  having  damaged  it  with  his  bombs ;  and  during  the  civil 
wars  degraded  into  a  prison.  There  are  besides  an  hospital 
[Casa  de  Miscricordia],  which  takes  in  600  to  700  old  and 
young,  although  with  very  inadequate  funds  ;  a  new  general 
hospital,  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain,  the  former  having  been 
recklessly  burnt  with  iu  patients  by  the  French;  various  other 
benevolent  institutions,  numerous  churches,  among  which 
one  of  the  best  H  San  Pablo,  with  its  fine,  facade  and  columns, 


and  grand  plateresque  high  altar  ;  a  townhouse,  chamber  of 
commerce,  new  university,  in  room  of  that  destroyed  with  its 
precious  library  by  the  French  ;  a  normal  school,  academy  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  theological  college,  and  various  other 


educational  establishments,  numerous  monastic  institution^ 
most  of  them  suppressed ;  a  theatre,  baths,  botanic  garden,  a 
museum  of  pictures  and  sculptures,  a  bull-ring,  and  beautiful 
promenades  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  Agriculture  consti 
tutes  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  there  arc 
several  extensive  manufactories  of  flour,  several  foundries, 
dye-works,  and  a  large  saltpetre- work ;  the  other  articles 
manufactured  consist  of  soap,  brandy,  liqueurs,  beer,  coarse 
paper,  bricks  and  tiles,  sheep-skins,  linen  and  cotton  stuff, 
silk-stockings,  starch,  boots,  blankets,  &c.  Some  of  the 
articles  just  mentioned  are  also  imported,  as  well  as  rice,  dried 
cod,  bar-iron,  timber,  dye-stuffs.  Among  the  articles  exported 
are  chocolate,  paper,  cast-iron,  wool,  dyed  silks,  hats,  soap, 
and  above  all,  wheat  and  flour,  thelast  two  chiefly  to  Catalonia. 
Saragossa  was  the  Salduba  of  the  Celtiberians,  but  when 
Augustus  became  its  benefactor,  it  was  called  after  him,  and 
the  modern  is  a  corruption  of  the  Roman  name.  It  was 
always  a  free  city  or  colonia  immunis,  had  a  mint,  and  was  a 
seat  of  judicial  assizes  ;  but  no  traces  of  the  ancient  city  are 
left  except  in  the  walls.  Saragossa  early  renounced  Pagan 
ism,  and  here  Aulus  Prudentius,  the  first  Christian  poet,  was 
born,  A.D.  348.  It  was  captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th 
century,  and  was  wrested  from  them  in  1118,  by  Alonzo  el 
latalludor,  after  the  siege  of  five  years,  when  the  stubborn 
population  had  almost  all  perished  of  hunger.  Below  the  hill 
of  Torero,  which  commands  the  town,  General  Stanhope,  20th 
August,  1710,  came  up  with  and  completely  defeated  Philip  V., 
flying  from  his  defeat  at  LeYida.  the  foe  abandoning  cannon, 
colours,  and  everything.  In  1808  it  sustained  two  memor 
able  sieges.  The  first  was  raised  by  the  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Bailen ;  but  being  again  invested,  it  resisted  most  heroic 
ally  for  62  days  attacks  conducted  by  the  four  French  mar 
shals,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Moncey,  and  Junot,  but  ultimately 
capitulated,  February  20,  1805.  These  two  sieges  cost  the 
lives  of  nearly  60,000  brave  men,  and  for  nothing,  as  the  de 
fence  of  the  town  was  altogether  a  military  mistake,  and 
entirely  the  result  of  popular  impulse  and  accident.  P.  30,000. 
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SARAISK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  33  m.  N.N.  \V.  Riazan, 
on  theOsetr.  It  contains  five  stone  and  three  wooden  churches, 
and  has  several  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  fat  cattle  and 
honey.  Pop.  (1849),  6029. 

SARAKINO.or  PERiSTERiA,an  isl. Grecian  Archipelago; 
Int.  39°  12'  N.;  Ion.  24°  E.  It  is  situated  to  the  E.  of  Kili- 
dromi  or  Halonnesus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  is  about  7  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad. 

SARAMACA,  a  river,  Dutch  Guiana,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppename,  45  m.  W. 
Paramaribo,  after  a  course  (chiefly  N  )  of  about  320  m. 

SARANSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  73  m.  N.  Penza,  on 
the  Saranga,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Insara.  It  is  irregu 
larly  built,  and  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  unpaved  streets; 
and  has  eight  stone  and  two  wooden  churches,  a  monastery, 
and  a  bazaar ;  numerous  soap-works,  and  tanneries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine,  and  in  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
goods.  Pop.  (1842),  10,109. 

SARAPOL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  197  m.  S.E.  Viatka,  on 
the  Kama,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jourmanka.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Tartar  town,  and  is  poorly  built,  consisting 
of  very  indifferent  bouses,  and  winding,  and  extremely  dirty 
streets.  It  contains  a  kind  of  fortress,  within  which  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  principal  church  are  situated;  and 
two  other  churches ;  and  has  manufactures  of  soap  and  leather; 
and  a  considerable  trade,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Kama,  and 
consisting  chiefly  in  corn  and  wood.  Pop.  (1850),  5427. 

SARARE,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  rises  in  the 
Campos-Parecis,  and  flowing  first  S.  and  then  W.,  joins  r.  bank 
Guapore,  in  lat.  14°  51'  S. ;  Ion.  60°  30'  W.  At  one  place  it 
passes  within  4  m.  of  the  Sucuriu,  an  affluent  of  the  Juruena; 
and  both  streams  being  navigable  at  this  point,  canoes  are 
drawn  across  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  are  enabled  to 
continue  their  navigation  over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 

SARASWATI,  a  river,  Upper  Hindoostan,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  hills  towards  the  N.E.  of  Sirhind,  whence  it 
flows  S.W.  into  Rajpootana,  where  it  is  absorbed  during  its 
progress  through  that  arid  region. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  a  tn.  U.  States,  New  York, 
about  35  m.  N.  Albany,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  sandy  plain, 
partly  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove  of  pines,  and  brought 
into  communication  with  distant  parts  of  the  country,  both  by 
lines  of  railway,  and  by  lakes  Ueorge  and  Champlain.  It 
owes  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  its  mineral-springs,  which 
have  made  it  the  most  celebrated  watering-place  in  the  U. 
States ;  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  spacious  street,  lining  the  W. 
margin  of  a  narrow  vale,  and  presenting  a  very  imposing  ap 
pearance  with  its  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  and  more 
especially  its  hotels.  These  are  on  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  scale,  with  spacious  piazzas  and  colonnades,  and 
generally  with  beautiful  grounds  attached  to  them.  The 
U.  States  hotel,  considered  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of 
these  establishments,  can  accommodate  400  visitors.  The 
springs,  10  or  12  in  number,  are  found  in  the  vale  already 
mentioned,  and  are  characterized  by  their  saline  and  chaly 
beate  ingredients,  combined  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are 
not  only  very  efficacious  in  many  cases  of  inveterate  disease, 
but  have  a  powerful  effect  in  renovating  the  system,  when 
enfeebled  by  sedentary  habits  or  over-exertion,  and  are  hence 
in  such  repute  as  annually  to  attract  in  the  summer  season 
upwards  of  35,000  visitors.  Besides  the  water  thus  used, 
large  quantities  are  bottled  and  sold  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  Pop.  (1850),  4650. 

SARATOV,  a  gov.  in  S.E.  of  Russia;  lat.  48°  to 
53°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  42°  20'  to  51°  30'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by  Penza 
and  Simbirsk,  E.  Orenburg,  S.  Astrakhan,  S.W.  Don  Cos 
sacks,  and  N.W.  Tambov;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  370  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  315m.;  area,  68,672  geo.sq.m.  The  surface 
is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Volga,  which  tra 
verses  the  government  in  a  S.S.W.  direction.  The  land  on 
the  E.  and  S.E.  consists  of  an  immense  steppe,  thinly  wooded, 
very  deficiently  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  exposed  on 
every  side  to  the  violence  of  the  winds.  On  the  W.  side  a 
range  of  heights  of  moderate  elevation  extend  at  a  short  dis 
tance  from  the  river,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Azof.  To  the  former  basin  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
government  belongs,  but  the  whole  of  the  S.W.  belongs  to  the 
latter,  being  drained  chiefly  by  the  Choper  and  Medvieditza, 
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affluents  of  the  Don.  The  W.  division  is  much  more  fertile 
than  the  E.,  and  presents  a  much  more  pleasing  appearance, 
the  monotony  of  the  steppe  being  here  broken  by  numerous 
hills  and  low  ranges,  with  intervening  valleys,  where  a  mild 
climate  and  good  soil  combine  in  raising  heavy  crops  of  corn, 
and  covering  large  tracts  with  the  richest  pasture.  Many 
parts  of  the  E.  division  are  rendered  almost  sterile  by  the  ex 
tent  to  which  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  which  incrusts 
the  surface  not  of  the  ground  merely,  but  also  of  the  sur 
face  of  the  lakes,  and  makes  them  appear  as  if  they  had  re 
ceived  a  coating  of  ice.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  lakes 
are  the  Gork  Science",  and  the  Jelton,  both  in  the  S.E.  The 
salt  thus  accumulated  is  collected  in  vast  quantities,  and  forms 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  exports  of  the  government. 
The  other  principal  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
hops,  and  madder.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Saratov,  the  mulberry  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  rearing 
silk- worms.  With  exception  of  salt  already  mentioned,  there 
is  no  mineral  product  of  any  consequence.  The  great  majo 
rity  of  the  inhabitants  are  Russians,  with  a  considerable  mix 
ture  of  Tartars,  Cossacks,  Tschwasches,  and  Mordwins.  Be 
sides  these,  a  number  of  colonies,  consisting  of  Germans, 
French,  Swiss,  and  Swedes,  have  been  introduced.  They 
amount  to  about  10,000,  and  have  considerably  improved  the 
industry  of  the  district,  both  by  their  labour  and  their  ex 
ample.  For  administrative  purposes  the  government  is  di 
vided  into  10  districts.  Pop.  (1850),  1,753,000. 

SARATOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  r.  bank  Volga, 
459  m.  S.E.  Moscow,  in  a  warm  and  fertile  valley,  inclosed 
by  lofty  and  well-wooded  limestone-hills.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  fosse,  and  of  a  suburb; 
and  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1811,  has  been  rebuilt 
in  a  much  improved  form,  though  most  of  the  houses  still  con 
tinue  to  be  of  wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  several  important  courts 
and  public  offices ;  contains  six  churches,  two  monasteries ; 
courthouses,  a  merchant-house,  gymnasium,  with  botanical 
garden  and  several  handsome  mansions,  occupied  by  nobility; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cordage  and  hats ;  an  important  trade, 
principally  transit  by  the  Volga,  between  Moscow  and  Astrak 
han;  and  a  very  large  annual  fair.  Pop.  (1840),  42,237. 

SARATOVKA,  a  vil.  Russia,  gov.  and  S.E.  St.  Peters 
burg,  r.  bank  Neva.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  German  colony, 
who  send  large  quantities  of  dairy  produce,  vegetables,  and 
poultry  to  the  capital. 

SARAWAK,  a  large  and  populous  tn.  Burmah,  prov. 
Pegu,  on  thelrawadi,  80  m.  N.W.  Rangoon;  lat.  17°  30'  N.; 
Ion.  95°  52'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  head  -  quarters  of  his 
Burmese  majesty's  war-boats  in  Pegu. 

SARAWAK,  a  tn.  in  the  W.  of  isl.  Borneo,  cap.  rajah- 
ship  and  on  a  river  of  same  name;  lat.  1°33'  N.;  Ion.  110°20' 
E.  It  consists  of  a  native  and  an  European  town,  the  former 
built  on  each  side  of  two  reaches  of  the  river,  and  divided 
into  kampongs  or  clusters,  each  named  after  the  chief  whose 
house  is  placed  in  its  centre,  and  the  latter  occupying  some 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  six-gun  battery  com 
mands  the  reach  immediately  below  the  town,  and  there  a 
number  of  Chinese  houses  have  been  built.  Many  of  these 
houses,  raised  on  posts,  and  formed  of  wood,  have  a  very  re 
spectable  appearance.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable, 
and  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  large  boats,  some  of  them  of 
100  tons,  which  sail  annually  to  Singapore,  with  sago,  and 
other  productions  of  the  coast,  receiving  in  exchange  Euro 
pean  goods,  Javanese  cloths,  brass-work,  and  coarse  earthen 
ware,  made  in  China.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
j  in  the  gold-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  estimated  at  about 

i  8000. The  KAJAHSHIP,  situated  in  the  W.  corner  of  the 

I  island,  extends  from  Tanjong  [cape]  Datoo  on  the  W.  to  the 
river  Samarahan  on  the  E. ;  having  a  coast-line  of  about  80  m. 
fronting  to  the  N.,  and  nearly  the  same  average  breadth ; 
bounded,  W.  and  S.  by  rajahship  Sambas,  and  E.  by  Borneo 
Proper.  The  shore  is  generally  low  and  undulating,  but  im 
mediately  behind  it  the  ground  rises  rapidly,  and  becomes 
mountainous.  The  soil,  consisting  generally  of  a  covering  of 
j  black  vegetable  mould,  resting  on  a  strong  yellow  loam,  is 
very  productive,  and  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sugar- 
|  cane,  which  grows  readily  even  without  cultivation,  and  under 
the  careftil  culture  of  the  Chinese,  often  attains  a  height  of 
18  ft.,  and  abounds  in  saccharine  juice  of  the  richest  quality. 
Cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon  also  thrive  well ;  but  the 
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more  important  vegetable  productions  are  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  and 
sago.  Metals,  particularly  gold,- antimony,  and  nickel,  are 
very  abundant,  and  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  also  found ;  and  ex 
cellent  coal,  favourably  situated  both  for  working  and  ship 
ping,  has  been  discovered.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
come  originally  from  Java,  but  are  now  very  much  intermixed 
with  Malays  and  Chinese.  They  had  made  considerable  pro 
gress  in  civilization,  but  owing  to  misgovernment  and  maraud 
ing  expeditions,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  slaves  and  other 
plunder,  were  in  a  wretched  conditien  till  Sir  James  Brooke 
was  appointed  rajah.  Under  his  mild  yet  vigorous  adminis 
tration,  a  happy  change  has  been  produced,  and  promises  to 
extend  its  benefits  beyond  Sarawak  to  the  adjoining  territories. 

SARAWAN,  or  SAHARAWAJT,  a  prov.  Beloochistan,  oc 
cupying  the  N.E.  portion  of  that  territory,  bounded,  N.  and  W. 
by  Afghanistan,  E.  prov.  Cutch-Gundava,  S.  Jhalawan.  It 
is  about  100  m.  long,  and  nearly  the  same  broad ;  and  in  mpst 
parts,  particularly  the  E.  and  N.E.,  mountainous  arid  rugged, 
rising  in  the  latter  to  the  lofty  heights  that  overhang  the 
Bolan  Pass,  and  on  the  N.  frontier  attaining,  in  the  mountain 
Tukntoo,  an  elevation  of  between  11,000  ft.  and  12,000  ft. 
With  exception  of  the  Bolan,  a  small  stream  which  traverses 
the  Bolan  Pass,  it  may  be  said  there  are  no  rivers  in  Sarawan. 
A  few  s'canty  rivulets  and  transient  torrents,  Avidely  distri 
buted,  are  the  only  sources  of  irrigation.  To  compensate  this 
deficiency,  a  cool  temperature,  the  result  of  elevation,  is 
favourable  to  vegetation,  and  allows  the  soil  to  retain  for  a 
sufficient  period  the  moisture  supplied  by  the  vernal  rains, 
as  generally  to  insure  good  harvests  of  grain.  Owing  to  the 
same  causes,  the  hills  and  plains  are  covered,  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  herbage,  yield 
ing  abundant  pasturage  to  the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  spring  and  summer,  however,  have  passed  away,  the 
flowery  plains  become  cheerless  wastes,  presenting  only  a 
scanty  clothing  of  wild  thyme,  and  similar  plants,  which  thrive 
in  arid  and  elevated  tracts. — (Masson;  Thornton.) 

SARAWAN,  a  small  tn.  Beloochistan,  prov.  Sarawan, 
80  m.  W.  Kelat;  lat.  28°  47'  N.  ;  Ion.  64°  50'  E.  It  con 
sists  of  about  500  houses,  built  of  mud,  and  surrounded  by  a 
mud-wall  with  bastions. 

SARCONI,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  13  m.  K.N.E. 
Lagonegro.  It  has  an  important  fair  which  lasts  three  days. 

SARDAM,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  ZAANDAM. 

SARDARA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  33  m. 
N.N.W.  Cagliari,  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  fertile 
but  unhealthy  district.  Near  it  are  thermal  springs,  with  a 
temperature  of  139°;  and  a  bathing  establishment,  which 
though  very  defective  is  much  frequented.  Pop.  2000. 

SARDINIA  (ISLAND  OF)  [Italian,  Sardegna;  French, 
Sardaigne ;  German,  Sardinian;  Dutch,  Sardinia;  Spanish, 
Sardena,  or  Cerdena;  anc.  Ichnusa],  the  largest  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  after  Sicily,  and  forming  with  its  surround 
ing  islands,  the  principal  of  which  are  San  Antioco,  San  Pietro, 
Asinara,  Madalena,  Tavolara,  and  Caprera,  that  part  of  the 
Sardinian  States  named  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  It  extends 
from  lat  38°  50'  to  41°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  5'  to  9°  50'  E. ;  greatest 
length,  from  Cape  Teulada  in  the  S.  to  Longo  Sardo  in  the  N., 
152  in.;  central  breadth,  about  66  m. ;  area,  including  the 
small  islands  along  the  coast,  9235  sq.  m.  It  is  divided 
administratively  into  three  divisions,  subdivided  into  11  pro 
vinces,  which  with  their  population  are  enumerated  in  the 
following  table: — 

DIVISIONS  and  PKOVINCES  of  the  ISLAND  of  SARDINIA,  and  their  POPU 
LATION  in  1852. 


Divisions. 

Provinces.               I           Area  in  fq.  m. 

Pop.  1852. 

CAGLIARI  

(Cagliari  
Jlglesias  
Vsili  

109,117 
42,760 
48  U58 

(.Oristano  

TIic  tola!  area  of 

78,444 

i  Lanusei  

the  island  of  Sardinia 

27,5X0 

KUOKO  

4  Macomcr  

i«  9235  sq.  m.    Tlie 

37,586 

PASSAEI  

(Nuoro  
?Al°;lieroor  Alglieri.  . 
lOzieri  

}Sassari  
U'cmpio  

provinces   liave   not 
yet  beeii  measured. 

69,2*6 
3  i,3U8 
24,615 
67,817 
22,738 

Total  

9235 

552,665 

It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  though  not 
without  considerable  indentations,  especially  on  the  S.  and 
W.  coasts,  is  very  compact.  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from, 
the  Island  of  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  not  quite 
7  m.  wide.  The  opinion  of  geologists,  founded  on  the  simi 
larity  and  general  appearance  of  the  strata  on  the  opposite 
coasts,  is  that  the  two  islands  were  originally  one,  and  that  a 
subsidence  in  the  strata  formed  the  channel  which  now  flows 
between  them.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of 
islands  which  lie  in  the  E.  part  of  the  channel,  and  form 
kind  of  connecting  links  by  which  the  continuity  of  the  two 
islands  is  still  rendered  almost  visible. 

Coasts. — The  N.  coast  is  generally  rugged  and  precipitous, 
presenting  a  succession  of  bold  headlands,  of  which  those  of 
Testa  Grossa,  near  the  Bay  of  Santa  Reparata,  and  Falcone, 
are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  principal  bay  is  that  of  Porto 
Torres,  in  the  Gulf  of  Asinara,  having  a  low  beach,  with  la 
goons  extending  along  its  E.  and  S.  shores,  but  rising  towards 
the  W.  into  precipitous  cliffs,  terminating  on  the  mainland  in 
Cape  Falcone,  and  thereafter  continued  N.  in  the  long  and 
rugged  island  of  Asinara.  The  W.  coast,  stretching  S.  from 
Cape  Falcone,  continues  steep  and  rugged,  and  presents,  among 
other  remarkable  headlands,  that  of  Cape  Argentaro,  forming 
the  extremity  of  a  rocky  mountain  upwards  of  2000  ft.inheight ; 
but  beyond  this,  after  passing  the  bold  and  picturesque  cliffs 
of  Monte  Ghiscera,  the  coast  turns  suddenly  E.,  and  forms 
the  Bay  of  Alghero  where  a  remarkable"  change  takes  place, 
and  the  beach  becomes  lined  with  hills  of  fine  white  sand.  To 
the  S.  of  Alghero  the  sand  disappears,  and  a  range  of  gentle 
hills,  planted  with  vineyards,  lines  the  shores  as  far  as  Pog- 
lina,  when  the  coast  again  resumes  its  rocky  character,  pre 
senting  a  succession  of  trap  cliffs  which  extend  to  Cape 
Murargiu,  and  thence  to  Point  Mova,  near  the  town  of  Bosa. 
A  kind  of  table-land  succeeds,  and  is  continued,  though  with 
occasional  interruptions,  as  far  as  Cape  Mannu,  conspicuous 
by  the  round"  tower  on  its  tabled  cliff  of  moderate  height. 
The  beach  now  lowers,  and  trending  E.,  forms  the  large  and 
nearly  semicircular  expanse  of  the  Bay  of  Oristano,  the  N. 
and  S.  extremities  of  which,  capes  San  Marco  and  La  Frasca, 
are  above  5  m.  apart.  The  shore  around  this  bay  consists  of 
a  low  alluvial  tract,  bounding  a  succession  of  large  lagoons. 
Rocks  again  appear  towards  Cape  La  Frasca,  a  long  flat  point 
of  moderate  height,  but  no  great  elevation  is  attained  before 
reaching  Monte  Arro,  a  sterile  headland  presenting  bold  cliffs 
to  the  sea.  These  continue  with  little  interruption  to  Cape 
Pecora,  from  which  the  coast  trends  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Ferru  to  Point  Rama,  where  a  remarkable  conical  rock,  called 
Pandi  Zucchero,  comes  into  view.  A  large  open  bay,  called 
Porto  Paglia,  succeeds,  and  beyond  it  the  coasts  become 
lined  by  a  group  of  islands,  of  which  St.  Pietro  and  St.  An 
tioco  form,  with  their  opposite  coasts,  a  spacious  harbour, 
with  safe  anchorage  in  every  wind.  Between  the  E.  coast 
of  Antioco  and  the  mainland  is  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  the 
N.  shore  of  which  consists  of  a  succession  of  flat  islets  which 
often  join  at  low-water,  while  its  S.  extremity,  after  pre 
senting  the  bare  and  sloping  promontory  of  Point  Piombo, 
terminates  in  the  still  more  remarkable  headland  of  Cape 
Teulada,  which  consists  of  a  long  range  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
nearly  900  ft.  high,  running  out  into  the  sea,  with  a  breadth 
of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  forming  the  most  S.  point  of 
the  whole  island.  A  bay  of  the  same  name  opens  between 
this  headland  and  Cape  Spartivento.  The  shore  is  in  some 
parts  flat,  but  in  others  runs  along  the  base  of  rugged  granite 
mountains,  and  particularly  towards  the  E.  has  a  barren  and 
deserted  appearance.  Turning  N.  from  Cape  Spartivento,  a 
number  of  rocky  islets  present  themselves,  lining  a  low  and 
marshy  beach,  which  continues  almost  unbroken  till  the 
island  of  San  Macario  is  reached,  forming  the  S.W.  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  This  gulf,  extending  from  Cape  Pula 
on  the  W.  to  Cape  Carbonaro  on  the  E.,  a  distance  of  about 
24  m.,  and  stretching  inland  for  nearly  12  m.,  is  in  many  re 
spects  the  most  important  of  the  island.  Besides  having  the 
capital  situated  on  its  N.  shore,  it  everywhere  furnishes  ex 
cellent  anchorage  in  ample  depth,  and  in  the  grounds  along 
and  behind  it,  exhibits  the  best  specimens  of  cultivation  of 
which  Sardinia  can  boast.  The  E.  coast,  from  Cape  Carbonaro 
northwards,  stretches  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  the  continuity 
of  which  is  seldom  interrupted  by  indentations.  The  only 
bays  deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  Terranova  and  Orosei. 
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The  coast-line  presents  similar  features  to  those  which  have 
already  been  described,  low  beaches  and  rocky  cliffs  often 
succeeding  each  other  within  very  short  distances.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  all  the  headlands  is  that  of  Monte  Santo,  a 
rugged  promontory  of  upwards  of  2400  ft.,  sloping  towards 
the  sea,  and  terminating  in  bold  precipices  of  limestone,  within 
which  is  an  extensive  cave  fantastically  adorned  with  enor 
mous  milk-white  stalactites. 

Mountains  and  Streams. — The  interior  is  generally  moun 
tainous,  the  great  chain  which  traverses  Corsica,  from  N.  to 
S.  being  evidently,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the 
Strait  of  Bonifacio,  continued  into  Sardinia,  where  it  usually 
follows  the  same  direction,  but  occasionally  sends  out  trans 
verse  branches  E.  to  W.  The  culminating  point  of  these 
mountains  is  the  peak  of  Genargentu,  which  is  situated  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  attains  the  height  of 
5276  ft.  The  next  highest  summit  is  the  peak  of  Limbarra, 
3686  ft.,  belonging  to  the  transverse  range  of  that  name,  and 
situated  in  the  N.  Several  other  summits  reach  3000  ft., 
though  the  average  height  does  not  exceed  2000  ft.  Between 
the  mountain  ridges  are  several  extensive  plains,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  for  beauty  and  fertility  are  those  of  the  Cam- 
pidano  in  the  S.,  stretching  between  Cagliari  and  Oristano, 
and  of  Ozieri  in  the  N.  Besides  these  there  are  several  large 
sandy  or  stony  districts  called  maccliie,  of  a  very  sterile 
nature.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  add  considerably  to 
the  fertility  of  the  districts  through  which  they  pass,  but  are 
of  no  navigable  importance.  The  Tirso,  the  largest,  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  \V.  coast.  Next  to  it 
are  the  Coguinas,  which  flows  N.W.  into  the  Gulf  of  Porto 
Torres  or  Asinara;  the  Flumendosa,  which  pursues  the  earlier 
part  of  its  course  between  two  mountain  ridges,  turns  S.E. 
and  discharges  itself  on  the  E.  coast;  and  the  Mannu,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari.  The  lakes  are  situated  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  where  they  form  a  series  of  lagoons. 

Geology. — In  regard  to  geological  structure,  the  far  greater 
part  of  the  rocks  are  of  crystalline  texture,  and  belong  to  the 
earliest  formations,  consisting  of  granite  overlain  by  gneiss 
and  mica-schist.  These  rocks  extend  without  interruption  over 
the  whole  of  the  N.E.  and  E.  sides  of  the  island,  and  after 
disappearing  beneath  an  irregular  belt  of  sedimentary  rocks 
of  Hie  Silurian  system,  again  rise  to  the  surface  and  occupy 
considerable  tracts  both  in  the  S.E.  and  S.  Trachyte,  basalt, 
and  other  rocks  of  volcanic  formation,  are  most  largely  de 
veloped  in  the  N.W.,  but  also  occupy  a  great  number  of 
isolated  spots  throughout  the  island,  and  more  especially  in 
the  S.W.,  where  the  adjacent  islands  of  St.  Pietro  and  St. 
Antioco  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  In  many 
cases  the  mouths  of  ancient  craters  and  the  lava-streams  issu 
ing  from  them,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Besides  the  sedi 
mentary  Silurian  rocks,  already  mentioned  as  breaking  the 
continuity  of  the  granite  on  the  E.,  a  large  tract  in  the  S.W. 
belongs  to  the  same  formation,  appearing  on  the  W.  coast, 
both  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Cape  Pecora,  extending  considerably 
inland  past  the  town  of  Iglesias,  and  then  curving  round  in  a 
S.S.W.  direction  till  it  reaches  the  S.  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  forms  the  remarkable  promontory  of  Teulada.  The  lime 
stones  and  chalks  at  the  top  of  the  secondary  formation  are 
not  largely  developed,  but  occupy  a  number  of  isolated  tracts 
both  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast.  In  the  latter  portion 
they  form  conspicuous  objects  in  the  N.W.,  where  the  cliffs 
to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Alghero  are  composed  of  them,  and 
in  the  E.  where  they  form  the  great  mass  of  Monte  Santo,  and 
contain  its  celebrated  stalactical  cave.  Tertiary  rocks  of  traver 
tine,  marl,  and  sandstone,  occupy  a  considerable  tract  near  the 
town,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Sassari,  and  also  in  the  S.  where 
they  form  the  E.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Campidano.  That 
plain  itself,  however,  has  a  deep  covering  of  alluvium,  which 
partly  accounts  for  its  remarkable  fertility.  Similar  tracts 
of  alluvium,  though  of  much  more  limited  extent,  are  found 
in  the  plain  of  Ozieri  in  the  N.,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Palmas 
in  the  S.,  and  that  of  Paglia  in  the  S.W. 

Minerals. — The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  whose  extensive  workings  can  still  be  traced. 
Tradition  enumerates  gold  among  its  metals,  but  no  traces  of 
it  can  now  be  found.  Lead,  however,  exists  in  considerable 
abundance,  and  is  generally  highly  argentiferous.  Mines  of 
it  are  profusely  scattered  over  various  districts.  Copper, 
though  less  widely  diffused,  occurs  in  several  quarters,  and 


occasionally  furnishes  beautiful  specimens  of  malachite.  Quick 
silver  has  been  found,  and  was  once  partially  worked,  and 
both  bismuth  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist;  iron  of  excellent 
quality  is  plentifully  distributed,  and  is  worked  in  several 
districts.  The  other  mineral  products  deserving  of  notice  are 
porphyry,  basalt,  alabaster,  marble,  volcanic  enamels,  rock- 
crystals,  and  a  variety  of  beautiful  pebbles,  lignite,  gypsum, 
and  nitre.  Salt,  in  its  mineral  form,  has  only  been  found  in 
the  grottoes  of  Serrenti,  but  is  extensively  obtained  from  the 
I  salt-pans  along  the  coast,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sources  of  royal  revenue,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  strictly 
maintained  as  a  monopoly. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  for  many  ages  borne 
a  very  bad  name,  and,  though  the  cause  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that,  at  cer 
tain  seasons,  large  districts  become  so  insalubrious  as  to  be 
regularly  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  while  in  others  thp 
mortality  is  remarkably  great.  The  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  between  34°  and  90°,  and  the  mean  annual  temperature 
61°  7'.  Hence  neither  heat  nor  cold  can  be  said  to  be  in  ex 
cess.  The  weather,  too,  though  variable,  is  not  more  so  than 
in  many  countries  remarkable  for  healthiness,  and  refreshing 
breezes  blow  regularly  from  the  sea  towards  noon,  and  are  as 
regularly  succeeded  by  a  land-wind  as  the  sun  goes  down. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  owing  not  to  general  but  to  local  causes,  among  which  the 
extensive  lagoons  and  marshes  which  line  the  coasts,  and  are 
also  prevalent  to  some  extent  in  the  interior,  are  the  most 
obvious.  During  the  hot  season  feculent  miasmata  are  con 
tinually  arising  to  taint  the  air,  the  malignant  properties  of 
which  become  so  virulent  that  the  very  breathing  of  it  by  a 
stranger,  at  night  or  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  is  considered 
as  fatal  as  it  would  be  to  swallow  poison.  At  such  times  the 
natives  never  quit  their  homes  until  an  hour  after  sunrise, 
and  hasten  to  return  before  sunset,  carefully  closing  every 
door  and  window.  The  disease  which  then  prevails  is  known 
by  the  name  of  intemperie,  and  is  said  to  be  even  more  fatal 
than  the  malaria  by  which  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  are  infested. 
That  human  agency,  by  the  removal  of  noxious  substances 
and  the  draining  of  marshes,  can  do  much  for  the  removal  of 
this  scourge,  has  been  proved  in  many  instances ;  but  the  sub 
divisions  of  property,  contending  interests,  and  the  natural 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  oppose  apparently  insurmount 
able  obstacles;  and  many  of  what  ought  to  be  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  are  permitted,  in  consequence, 
to  remain  dreary  wastes. 

Vegetation. — The  whole  surface  of  Sardinia  has  been  divided 
into  three  portions — one  occupied  by  mountains  which,  where 
not  absolutely  barren,  are  covered  with  forests  or  clothed  with 
pasture ;  one  occupied  by  marshes,  lagoons,  and  the  almost 
sterile  maccliie;  and  one  under  tolerably  regular  culture,  as 
arable  land,  olive-yard,  vineyard,  &c.  Much  of  this  land  is 
of  very  remarkable  fertility;  and  though,  from  the  very  im 
perfect  system  of  agriculture  pursued,  the  average  produce 
does  not  exceed  one  in  seven  or  eight,  a  return  of  15  to  20,  in 
some  favoured  districts,  is  not  uncommon.  The  grain  thus 
raised  considerably  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  and  might  easily  be  increased  so  as  to  supply 
three  times  the  number.  The  whole  operations  of  the  farm 
are  conducted  in  the  most  antiquated  and  slovenly  manner. 
The  plough,  a  rude  instrument  without  a  coulter,  and  fre 
quently  devoid  of  any  iron  appendage,  merely  scratches  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches;  and  the  corn,  first 
thrashed  on  the  ground  by  the  tread  of  mares  and  colts,  on  a 
spot  called  argiolo,  prepared  by  paring  the  sward  and  beating 
smooth  with  a  mallet,  is  winnowed  by  being  thrown  up  into 
the  air.  The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  is  generally  of 
excellent  quality,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  export  in 
the  form  not  only  of  grain,  but  of  flour,  biscuit,  and  maccaroni. 
The  culture  of  barley  is  more  limited,  and  the  quality  of  the 
produce  is  comparatively  inferior;  maize  thrives  well,  and 
though  not  yet  a  general  crop,  is  rising  rapidly  into  favour  ; 
beans  and  pease  are  extensively  grown,  both  for  home  con 
sumption  and  export.  The  vine,  being  well  adapted  both  to 
the  climate  and  the  soil,  already  occupies  extensive  tracts, 
and  its  culture  is  every  year  becoming  of  increasing  import 
ance.  The  produce,  however,  is  more  remarkable  for  its 
quantity  than  its  quality,  all  the  preparatory  processes  being 
conducted  in  a  careless  and  imperfect  manner.  The  most 
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esteemed  wines  are  those  of  the  Campidano,  Alghero,  Sorso, 
and  Ogliastro.  Beautiful  and  extensive  olive-grounds  are'met 
with  in  various  quarters,  but  the  culture  might  easily  be  ex 
tended,  and  made  much  more  profitable  than  it  has  yet  proved 
to  be.  The  best  oil  is  that  of  Sassari.  The  only  other  crops 
deserving  of  notice  are  tobacco,  which  is  grown  to  some  extent 
in  several  districts,  but  particularly  around  Sassari,  Alghero, 
and  the  adjacent  villages;  linseed,  which  is  produced  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oristano;  cotton, 
for  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Campidano  appear  well 
adapted ;  madder,  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  island, 
and  though  neglected,  might  easily  bo  cultivated  to  great  ad 
vantage;  and  silk,  well  fitted  to  become  a  staple  product,  but 
at  present  produced  chiefly  for  amusement. 

Zoology. — Among  domestic  animals,  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  bullock,  which,  though  of  small  size,  is  the  principal 
animal  used  for  draught,  and  gives  beef  of  excellent  quality. 
Cows  are  much  neglected,  and  little  milk  is  obtained  from 
them ;  but  the  making  of  cheese  from  the  milk  of  goats  and 
sheep  forms  a  very  important  branch  of  rural  economy.  The 
sheep  themselves  are  of  very  tolerable  breeds,  and  the  swine 
are  said  to  be  among  the  best  in  Europe.  The  horses  are  in 
general  free  from  vice,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  easily  kept; 
considprable  attention  has  b^en  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  ;  the  mule,  though  admirably  adapted  to  the 
country,  is  unknown;  but  a  small  pony,  anciently  in  high 
esteem  with  the  Roman  matrons  for  its  liveliness  and  easy 
pace,  still  retains  its  character.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  very 
abundant.  Wild  boars,  stags,  deer,  and  mufflons  frequent  the 
woods  and  forests;  and  foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits  are  so  nume 
rous,  that  their  skins  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  export. 
From  the  extent  of  sea-coast,  the  fisheries  naturally  form  an 
important  branch  of  industry ;  but  the  sluggishness  of  the 
Sardinians  has  allowed  the  management  of  them  to  fall  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  most  valuable 
fishery  is  that  of  the  tunny,  which  is  carried  on  extensively 
on  various  parts  of  the  coast.  Anchovies  and  sardines,  the 
latter  at  one  time  so  numerous  as  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  island,  have  become  comparatively  scarce.  Fine 
mullet,  bream,  eels,  and  other  fish,  abound,  and  are  staple 
articles  of  consumption  and  commerce.  The  coral-fisheries, 
more  celebrated  in  ancient  than  in  modern  times,  are  still 
carried  on  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts,  where  they  employ  from 
200  to  300  boats,  which  arrive  annually  from  Naples  and 
Genoa.  The  Pinna  nolilis,  also,  the  inhabitant  of  a  shell  of 
from  15  in.  to  27  in.  in  length,  abounds  in  the  smooth  water 
of  shallow  bays,  as  at  Porto-Conte  and  Liscia,  and  becomes 
the  object  of  an  important  fishery,  partly  on  account  of  the 
pearls,  generally  of  very  indifferent  quality,  obtained  from  it, 
and  still  more  on  account  of  its  byssus,  or  tuft  of  silky  hair, 
which  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  spun  into  gloves, 
stockings,  or  other  articles  of  dress. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Manufactures  have  made  very 
little  progress,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  coarse  tissues, 
woven  by  the  women  at  their  homes  for  private  use.  Fonni, 
however,  produces  linens,  carpets,  and  bed-covers,  which, 
though  coarse,  are  in  general  use  ;  and  at  Dorgali,  a  coarse 
kind  of  silk  goods  is  made  for  sale.  A  few  coarse  woollens 
and  cottons,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass  are  also  made ;  to 
bacco  and  gunpowder,  both,  like  salt,  government  monopolies, 
are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  trade  con 
sists  of  the  exports  of  raw  produce,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  already  been  enumerated,  including  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
timber,  seeds,  fish,  cattle,  salt,  tobacco,  &c. ;  the  imports  in 
clude  all  the  ordinary  tissues,  more  especially  cotton,  colonial 
produce,  hosiery,  hardware,  and  metals,  hemp,  and  cordage, 
&c.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade,  was  the 
miserable  state  of  the  roads,  which  long  continued  impracti 
cable  for  wheel-carriages.  This  has  been  to  some  extent  re 
moved  by  the  formation  of  a  good  road,  which  traverses  the 
island  throughout  its  whole  length  from  Cagliari  to  Sassari, 
and  of  several  branch  roads  to  the  most  important  places,  not 
on  the  direct  line. 

Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Accounts  are  kept  in  lire, 
soldi,  and  denari;  the  lira  being  =  Is.  Gd.  sterling;  the  soldo 
2'g  lira,  and  the  denaro  ^  soldo.  The  principal  coins  are,  in 
gold,  the  carlino  =  26  lire  5  soldi,  or  £2  sterling  nearly,  and 
the  doppietta  =  8s.  sterling ;  in  silver,  the  scudo  =  3s.  (Jd. 
sterling,  the  lira  =  Is.  (Jd.,  and  the  rcale  =  4%d. ;  and  in 


copper,  the  soldo  nearly  =  Id.  sterling,  and  the  denaro  =  f!j 
soldo.  The  principal  weights  are  the  lb.,  subdivided  into 
1 2  oz.  =  14  oz.  5  drs.  avoird. ;  the  rubbo  =  23  Ibs.  4  oz.  2  drs. ; 
the  cantar  =  4  rubbi,  and  the  colpo  =  10  cantari.  For 
linear  measure,  the  palmo  chiefly  is  used  =  10J  inches  im 
perial  ;  it  is  subdivided  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  21  parts.  For 
greater  length,  the  canna  is  used,  but  its  length  varies,  the 
village  canna  containing  82§,  the  Sassari  canna  103J,  and 
the  Trabucco  canna  124  inches  imp.  Wine  is  measured  by 
the  pinta  =  2fe  pints  imperial,  i\\v  quartiere  =  1  gal.  1  quart 
Of  pt.,  the  brocca  =  2  gals.  2  qts.  1J  pts.,  and  the  botte  = 
132  gals.  3  qts.  OJ  pt.  ;  oil  by  the  quartana  =  1  gal.  0  qt. 
0'8  pt.,  the  giarra  =  4  quartane,  and  the  barrel  =  2  giarre ; 
salt  by  the  salm  =  1400  Sardinian  Ibs.,  or  nearly  32  bushels 
imp. ;  and  corn  by  the  starello  or  mogyio  =  1  bush.  1  peck 
1  gal.  1  pt.,  and  the  rasiere  =  7  starelli.  The  principal  land- 
measure  is  the  starello,  which  varies  in  extent,  that  of  Cagliari 
containing  240  square  palmi  =  3  roods  27  poles  19  yards, 
while  that  of  Sassari  contains  only  170  square  palmi  =  1  rood 
38  poles  24£  yards. 

Government,  People,  and  History. — Sardinia,  until  1848, 
was  governed  by  a  viceroy.  It  is  now  governed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  divisions  on  the  mainland,  by  General  Intend- 
ants,  one  of  which  superintends  each  of  the  three  divisions— Cag 
liari,  Nuoro,  and  Sassari — into  which  the  island  is  divided. 
The  inhabitants  bear  a  considerable  resemblance,  both  in  phy 
sical  features  and  in  manners  and  customs,  to  the  Greeks.  They 
are  of  middle  stature,  and  well  shaped,  are  enthusiastically 
attached  to  their  country,  and  have  good  intellectual  capa 
cities.  They  have  suffered  much,  however,  from  long  neglect 
and  misgovernment,  are  both  ignorant  and  bigotted,  and  when 
they  have  received  an  injury,  are  insatiable  in  their  thirst  of 
revenge.  Feuds  of  course  become  almost  implacable,  pass 
ing  down  with  unabated  animosity  from  father  to  son  ;  and 
monstrous  crimes,  too  often  either  winked  at  or  leniently 
punished  by  the  authorities,  are  of  common  occurrence.  It 
is  said  that  great  improvements  have  recently  taken  place, 
and  that  one  of  the  first  results  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
education,  has  been  a  marked  diminution  both  in  the  number 
and  the  heinousness  of  crimes.  The  early  history  of  the 
island  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Its  original  inhabi 
tants,  according  to  Oicero,  of  Libyo-Phcenician,  and  accord 
ing  to  Strabo,  of  Tyrrhene  extraction,  were  living  independ 
ent,  when,  about  B.C.  530,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Cartha 
ginians,  and  obliged,  after  a  valiant  but  ineffectual  resistance, 
to  quit  the  low  country  and  retire  into  their  mountain  fast 
nesses.  During  the  first  Punic  war  the  Romans  made  strenu 
ous  exertions  to  become  masters  of  the  island,  and  ultimately, 
on  agreeing  to  make  peace,  obtained  a  formal  cession  of  it. 
This  cession  appears  to  have  left  a  rankling  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  second  Punic  war, 
in  which  Rome,  though  finally  victorious,  was  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  Hannibal.  During  the  struggles  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  Sardinia  often  became  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  suffered  equally  from  both  the  powerful  states  which 
contended  for  its  possession.  At  a  very  early  period,  the  in 
habitants  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  were,  in  course 
of  time,  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  Papal  see, 
which,  having  once  fixed  its  hold,  has  never  relinquished  it. 
In  civil  affairs  they  were  not  more  fortunate,  and  passed  suc 
cessively  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the  Lon- 
gobards,  and  Saracens.  The  modern  history  of  the  island 
possesses  little  interest. 

SARDINIA  (KINGDOM  OF)  [French,  Royaume  de  Sar- 
daiyne],  a  state  of  Europe  in  N.  Italy,  cap.  Turin,  composed 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia  (which  sec],  and  a  continental  portion 
called  the  Sardinian  States  [Italian,  Stati  Sardi  di  Terra 
f'erma],  comprising  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  cradle  of  the 
monarchy;  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Nice 
(which  surrounds  the  principality  of  Monaco),  the  duchy  of 
Montferrat,  a  part  of  the  former  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the 
duchy  of  Genoa,  with  the  island  of  Capraja.  This  continental 
portion  extends  from  lat.  43°  38'  to  46°  27'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  35' 
and  1 0°  5'  E.  ;  and  is  bounded,  N.  by  Switzerland ;  E.  Switzer 
land,  Lombardy,  Parma,  and  Tuscany;  S.  the  Mediterranean; 
and  S.W.  and  W.  France;  greatest  length,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
249  m. ;  greatest  breadth  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.  W.,  201  m.  For 
administrative  purposes  they  are  arranged  in  11  divisions, 
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subdivided  into  39  provinces,  of  which  the  names,  areas,  and 
populations  are  as  follows : — 

DIVISIONS  and  PROVINCES  of  the  CONTINENTAL  STATUS  of  SARDINIA  ; 
their  AEEA  and  POPULATION  in  1852. 


Administrative  Divisions. 

Provinces. 

sq.  m. 

Population, 
1852. 

Continent. 
ALESSANDRIA  or  ALKX  ) 

AN1JK1A  ) 

ANNECT  

f  Alessandria  
Asti  
H  Uobbio  
j  Tortona  
I  Vo'hera. 

335 
345 

270 
259 
300 
350 

775 

403 
994 
f,66 
618 

347 

352 
261 
281 
1,218 
557 
1,165 
176 
267 
474 
493 
540 
315 
293 
439 
264 
801 
788 
680 
371 
683 
589 
532 

1,099 
369 

327 
545 

124,344 
137,635 
37,947 
59,426 
202,033 
58,229 
105,929 
109,527 
119,963 
180,767 
149,303 
156,439 
116,664 
125,339 
184,848 
79,080 
65,236 
81,469 
16-4,893 
118,616 
Gi',595 
61,803 
139,854 
181,411 
86,470 
64,335 
36,021 
101,548 
60,415 
79,748 
64,500 
156,051 
51,058 
45,841 
134,049 
82,078 
1W.157 
276,486 
131,079 
121,860 
125,234 

l  Chablais 

)  Faucigny  
(  Genevois  ...... 
(Alba  
Coni  or  Cuneo  
Mondovi  
Saluzzo  
r  Chiavari  

^fSteE 

Le\ant  
Uovi  

CONIorCCNEO  

GENOA  

IVREA  

NICE  

(  jtoe*""""'.".!!!!'.'.!!!!!" 

^Oneglia  
(  lleino  (San)  
•Lomellina  
Novara  
^  Ossola  
Pallanza  
|.Valsesia  

XOVARA  

SAVONA  

•Mlb.-n-a  
(Savona  
f  Mtturienne  
J  Savoy  Proper  
•>  Savoy  Upper 

TCKIN  

[Tarantaise  
{Pinorolo  
Susa  
Turin^  city':  
province  

(Biella  
JOasale  
(Vercelli  

VKECELM  

Total  of  continental  provinces  
Islaud  of  Sardinia  

Total  of  Sardinian  monarchy  

18,994 
9,235 

4,537,580 
552,665 

28,229 

5,090,245 

Its  area  is  consequently  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  smaller  than  that  of  Portugal.  The 
surface  is  covered  and  traversed  in  various  directions  by  the 
loftiest  mountain  chains  of  Europe.  These,  commencing  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  on  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  form  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  proceeding  first  under 
the  name  of  the  Helvetian  or  Leopontine  Alps  to  Mount  Kosa, 
and  then  almost  due  \V.  under  that  of  the  Pennine  Alps  to  Mount 
Blanc,  which  lies  wholly  within  the  Sardinian  territory.  From 
Mount  Blanc  the  principal  chain  proceeds  under  the  name  of 
the  Graian  or  Grecian  Alps,  first  circuitously  S.,  and  then  W., 
so  as  completely  to  isolate  Savoy  from  the  rest  of  the  Sardi 
nian  States.  Having  reached  the  frontiers  of  France,  it  pro 
ceeds  along  them  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  Mount  Viso,  to  the  S. 
of  which  it  becomes  linked  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  These  quit 
ting  the  French  frontier,  stretch  eastward  between  Piedmont 
and  Nice,  and,  finally,  almost  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  be 
come  linked  a  little  above  Savona  with  the  main  branch  of 
the  \V.  Apennines,  which  at  first  recede  a  little  from  the 
shore,  and  then  proceed  E.  through  div.  Genoa  to  the  fron 
tiers  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  The  lofty  chains  which  have 
now  been  traced  throw  out  numerous  branches,  sometimes 
parallel  and  sometimes  at  right  angles  to  their  principal  axes, 
and  hence,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  far  greater  portion  of  the 
Sardinian  surface  must  be  decidedly  mountainous,  it  might 
hastily  be  concluded  that  no  space  is  left  for  the  expansion  of 
plains.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  between  the  S.  slopes  of 
the  Pennine  and  Helvetian  Alps,  and  the  N.  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  large  open  plains  of  almost 
unrivalled  beauty  and  fertility  occur,  and  render  a  country 
which,  from  containing  the  loftiest  mountains,  might  be  sup 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  most  barren,  actually  one  of  the  most 
productive  in  Europe. 

Ilivers  and  Lakes. — From  the  configuration  and  position  of 


the  mountain  chains,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  form  several 
water-sheds,  and  share  the  drainage  of  the  country  among 
several  basins.  Thus  Savoy,  which,  as  already  observed,  is 
completely  isolated  on  the  E.  and  S.,  is  forced  to  find  an  out 
let  for  its  waters  either  by  the  W.  or  N.,  and  thus  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which,  watering  the  \V.  frontiers, 
receives  part  of  the  drainage  directly,  and  a  much  larger  part 
indirectly,  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Arve,  and  the  Isere. 
In  like  manner  in  the  S.,  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Apen 
nines  cause  all  the  water  sent  from  their  S.  slopes,  or  collected 
on  the  narrow  belt  of  land  below,  to  descend  directly  to  tho 
Mediterranean  in  numerous  streams,  all  of  them,  except  the 
Var  in  the  W.,  and  the  Vara  in  the  E.,  too  insignificant  to  be 
deserving  of  special  notice.  A  third  basin  of  far  more  im 
portance,  since  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  sur 
face  belongs  to  it,  is  that  of  the  Po.  This  important  river, 
commencing  its  course  in  the  mountains  on  the  W.,  proceeds 
across  the  country  to  its  E.  frontier,  winding  somewhat  cir 
cuitously,  but  never  wandering  far  from  its  centre,  and  receiv 
ing  constant  accessions  from  numerous  affluents,  which  hasten 
to  join  it  on  either  bank  with  water  often  furnished  from  ex- 
haustless  reservoirs  among  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow. 
These  affluents  alone  drain  on  the  left  bank  an  area  of  7656, 
and  on  the  right  an  area  of  4211  sq.  m.  On  the  right  the 
only  affluent  of  consequence  is  the  Tanaro ;  on  the  left  the 
most  important  are  the  Ticino,  Dora-Baltea,  and  Sesia.  In 
general,  however,  their  currents  are  too  shallow  or  too  rapid 
to  be  used  for  transport,  and  the  benefits  which  they  confer 
on  all  the  districts  through  which  they  pass  are  confined  to 
irrigation.  While  the  rivers  are  thus  numerous,  there  is  a 
remarkable  deficiency  of  lakes.  Neither  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
nor  Lago  Maggiore  properly  belongs  to  Sardinia,  and  the  only 
lakes  worthy  of  the  name  within  the  territory  are  the  com 
paratively  trivial  ones  of  Annecy  and  Bourget  in  Savoy. 

Climate. — The  climate  necessarily  varies  much  according 
to  locality.  In  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  and  in  all  the 
districts  so  near  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
the  winter-cold  is  severe,  the  weather  at  all  times  variable, 
and  violent  storms  frequent  even  when  the  season  has  far  ad 
vanced.  In  the  lower  districts,  and  especially  in  the  plains 
of  Piedmont,  a  much  milder  and  more  genial  climate  pre 
vails,  the  winter  is  short,  and  in  summer  long  tracts  of  the 
brightest  sunshine  continue  without  interruption  from  either 
clouds  or  rain.  The  heat,  however,  is  often  extreme,  and 
the  ground  becomes  so  scorched  that  the  crops  are  only 
saved  by  the  general  practice  of  irrigation.  In  spring  the 
worst  feature  in  the  weather  is  its  variableness.  Violent 
winds  often  blow  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  local 
storms  of  hail  descend  with  an  impetuosity  which  not  only 
devastates  the  fields,  but  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  animals. 
In  the  S.  portion  of  the  Sardinian  States,  situated  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  forming 
the  divisions  of  Nice  and  Genoa,  the  complete  shelter  from 
the  N.,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  combine  in  forming  a 
climate  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  its  winters  and  its 
almost  tropical  summer-heats.  Here  the  orange  nourishes 
vigorously  in  the  open  air;  the  olive  is  the  most  important 
object  of  culture;  and  many  plants,  seldom  found  within  the 
same  latitude,  are  found  growing  spontaneously  among  its 
rocky  and  sunny  slopes.  Turin,  situated  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  country,  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  a 
tolerably  fair  average  of  the  mean  temperature,  and  as 
meteorological  observations  have  been  made  for  many  years 
at  the  observatory  there  with  great  accuracy,  it  may  be  pro 
per  to  mention  that  the  medium  summer  temperature  thus 
ascertained  is  72°,  and  the  ordinary  maximum  85°  32',  but 
that  the  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  has  a  mean  height 
of  not  less  than  91°  57'.  The  average  annual  fall  of  rain, 
deduced  from  ten  years'  observation,  is  nearly  37  inches,  and 
of  these  the  large  proportion  of  28£  inches  falls  between  March 
and  September.  The  rainiest  month  is  May,  and  the  next 
rainiest  August.  The  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  country 
are  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  The  N.  is  felt  particularly  in  Savoy 
and  in  parts  of  Piedmont,  but  being  warded  off  by  the  Mari 
time  Alps  and  Apennines,  makes  little  impression  in  divs. 
Nice  and  Genoa. 

Geology  and  Minerals.— The  lofty  chains  of  the  Alps  are 
composed  mostly  of  granite  and  crystalline  schists.  To  the 
W.  of  the  chain  which  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  Piedmont, 
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the  Jura  limestone  is  largely  developed,  and  extends  over 
the  greater  part  of  Savoy.  The  same  system  also  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  S.  slopes  of  the  W.  part  of 
the  Maritime 'Alps,  and  descends  to  the  shore  near  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  most  striking  display 
of  volcanic  rocks  is  near  the  same  gulf,  near  the  point  where 
the  Maritime  Alps  are  conceived  to  terminate  and  the  Apen 
nines  to  begin.  In  the  interval  between  the  chains,  the  rocks 
are  composed  chiefly  of  serpentine.  TQ  the  E.  the  cretaceous 
system  begins  to  prevail.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  Apennines 
within  the  Sardinian  States,  and  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of 
it,  are  composed  of  calcareous  rocks  belonging  to  this  system. 
They  exhibit  numerous  marks  of  violent  disturbance,  by  vol 
canic  rocks,  which,  though  nowhere  largely  developed,  are 
seen  piercing  the  surface  in  many  isolated  spots.  Another 
large  development  of  the  cretaceous  system  is  seen  in  the 
S.W.,  where  it  stretches  both  along  the  shores  and  backwards 
into  the  interior,  forming  no  small  portion  of  div.  Nice.  The 
tertiary  formation  predominates  in  Piedmont  on  the  slopes 
and  undulating  plains  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po. 
The  plains  on  the  left  bank  appear  also  to  be  tertiary,  but  are 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  thick  beds  of  alluvium.  The 
minerals  include  most  of  the  known  metals,  but  in  such 
limited  quantities  as  to  possess  little  economical  value.  Gold 
lias  been  washed  from  the  sands  of  several  rivers,  particularly 
the  Oreo  and  Uora-Baltea,  and  from  a  mine  of  sulphuretted 
iron  in  prov.  Ossola,  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  extracted. 
In  Savoy  the  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  which  have  been 
worked  from  an  early  period  at  Pesey  and  Macol,  still  con 
tinue  productive;  iron  is  worked  to  advantage  in  various 
quarters ;  and  several  extensive  salt-works  have  been  erected 
to  purify  the  salt  obtained  both  from  mines  and  springs. 
Gypsum,  chalk,  limestone,  and  slate  are  very  abundant,  and 
there  are  few  provinces  in  which  excellent  quarries  of  ala 
baster  and  marble  might  not  be  opened.  Amethysts,  garnets, 
and  rock-crystals  of  great  size  and  beauty,  are  often  found. 
No  coal  fit  for  fuel  has  been  discovered,  but  there  are  several 
seams  of  lignite. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c.  —  Many  of  the  mountains 
either  rise  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  or  retain  their 
snowy  covering  till  the  summer  is  so  far  advanced  that  they 
have  scarcely  time  to  cover  themselves  with  any  kind  of 
vegetation.  Beneath  these  snowy  regions,  where  the  hardier 
trees  can  grow,  many  well-wooded  heights  are  seen,  particu 
larly  in  Savoy,  and  on  parts  of  the  Apennines  and  Maritime 
Alps;  and  at  the  same  or  similar  elevations  in  all  the  moun 
tainous  districts  of  the  country,  extensive  pastoral  tracts  occur, 
where  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  dairy  produce  which  may  be  ob 
tained  from  them.  In  still  lower  regions  the  pine,  birch, 
alder,  and  hazel  are  succeeded  by  the  more  valuable  species 
of  hardwood  timber,  and  among  others  by  the  Spanish  chest 
nut,  not  more  valuable  for  its  timber  than  its  fruit.  In  Savoy 
and  other  mountainous  regions  of  the  N.  the  extent  of  arable 
land  is  very  much  limited,  botli  by  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  the  configuration  of  the  surface;  and  though,  in  lower  and 
more  favoured  spots,  the  vine  is  successfully  cultivated,  and 
corn-fields  are  sometimes  seen  stretching  continuously  over 
considerable  tracts,  the  cereals  produced  fall  far  short  of  the 
consumption.  In  the  S.  divs.  of  Nice  and  Genoa  the  quantity 
of  cereal  produce  is  equally  deficient,  not  certainly  from  any 
want  of  genial  climate,  but  partly  from  the  thin  and  arid  soil, 
either  covered  with  stones  or  bristling  with  rocks,  and  partly 
from  its  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  plants  from  which  a  more 
valuable  return  can  be  obtained — the  orange,  the  vine,  the 
mulberry,  and,  above  all,  the  olive,  which  grows  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  yields  an  oil  equally  abundant  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in  quality.  The  true  granary  of  the 
.Sardinian  States  must  be  sought  for  in  the  plains  of  Piedmont, 
where  the  soil,  deep  though  light,  possesses  great  natural 
fertility,  and  has  in  numerous  instances  this  fertility  increased 
tenfold  by  careful  and  skilful  management.  The  light  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  the  withering  effect  of  long-continued  droughts, 
must  early  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Piedmontese  to 
the  importance  of  artificial  irrigation;  while  the  vast  number 
of  streams  disc-ending  with  rapidity  from  elevated  sources 
must  have  suggested  easy  modes  of  diverting  them  from  their 
native  beds  to  water  and  fertilize  the  adjoining  fields.  To 
such  perfection  has  the  system  now  been  carried,  that  whole 


tracts  of  country  are  literally  covered  by  artificial  channels 
of  various  dimensions,  so  that  in  the  plain  of  Piedmont 
486,613  acres  are  under  regular  irrigation,  the  supplies  of 
which  are  received  and  paid  for  according  to  fixed  rules, 
forming  a  most  enlightened  hydrographic  code.  The  re 
sults  are  astonishing.  Whole  districts,  which  had  remained 
almost  waste  because  the  soil,  when  light,  was  parched  up,  or, 
hen  heavy,  was  so  retentive  of  moisture  as  to  form  pesti 
lential  marshes,  have  been  converted,  merely  by  the  appli 
cation  of  irrigation,  into  luxuriant  corn-fields,  verdant  mea 
dows,  and  rice-grounds,  and,  instead  of  a  scanty  and  impover 
ished  population,  now  rival  the  most  densely-peopled  regions 
of  Europe.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  ground  thus  irri 
gated  is  kept  in  permanent  meadow,  which  yields  repeated 
heavy  cuttings  of  grass  and  luxuriant  crops  of  hay,  for  the 
maintenance  generally  of  Swiss  cows,  which  are  kept  in 
large  dairies,  their  produce  forming  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  agricultural  wealth.  A  still  larger  portion  of  the 
same  land  is  under  a  regular  rotation  of  rice,  maize,  green 
crop,  and  wheat.  French  beans  and  hemp  are  extensively 
grown,  and  barley  and  rye  more  partially.  Much  of  the 
ground  not  irrigated  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
and  more  especially  of  the  mulberry,  for  the  rearing  of  silk 
worms.  The  silk  obtained  is  abundant  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and  both  in  its  raw  and  spun  state  forms  one  of- the 
principal  articles  of  export.  Fruit  of  the  finest  kinds  is  every 
where  abundant. 

Manufactures  and  Trade.  —  The  former  occupy  a  very 
unimportant  place  compared  with  agriculture,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  silk  stuffs,  velvet,  silk  hosiery,  woollens  generally 
of  coarse  quality,  linen  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  hardware, 
earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  leather,  soap,  paper,  articles  in 
alabaster,  marble,  and  coral;  essences  and  perfumes,  white 
lead,  brandy,  liqueurs,  chocolate,  vermicelli,  &c.  The  transit 
trade  between  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  is 
very  extensive,  and  an  important  foreign  trade  is  carried  on, 
chiefly  through  the  port  of  Genoa.  The  principal  exports 
are  olive-oil,  corn,  rice,  silk,  silk  goods,  velvet,  white -lead, 
and  several  of  the  above  articles  of  manufacture:  the  prin 
cipal  imports  are  colonial  produce,  cottons,  metals,  hides,  salt- 
fish,  tar  and  pitch,  &c. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Accounts  are  kept  in  lire,  which 
in  name  and  value  nearly  correspond  to  the  French  livre  or 
franc  =  about  I0d.,  but  old  lire,  which  vary  in  Piedmont  and 
Genoa,  are  also  used.  The  principal  coins  are,  in  gold,  the 
newpistole  or  doppia  =  about  16s.  sterling,  the  half  pistoleand 
the  sequin  =  10s.  nearly;  and  in  silver,  the  scudo  or  crown  = 
about5s.,  the  demi-scudo,  the  quart-scudo,  and  the  deuii-qnart- 
scudo.  The  Piedmont  foot  is  about  18  inches  imperial.  The 
raso  contains  about  3  and  the  trabucco  8  of  these  feet ;  800 
trabuchi  make  a  mile.  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Savoy  have  sepa 
rate  measures.  The  principal  measures  of  capacity  are  the 
sacco  for  grain,  =  3'26  bushels ;  the  carro  for  liquids,  = 
108-474  gallons. 

Government,  People,  &c. — The  government  is  in  form  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  sovereign 
have  recently  been  placed  under  proper  constitutional  re 
straints.  This  new  constitution,  voluntarily  granted  by  King 
Charles  Albert  in  1848,  appoints  a  legislature  of  two  cham 
bers,  which  meet  annually ;  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  introduces  many  other  important  reforms.  The 
clergy  and  nobility  had  from  an  early  period  possessed  pecu 
liar  privileges,  which  exempted  them  from  taxation,  and  in  a 
manner  placed  them  above  the  law.  These  privileges  had 
long  been  felt  to  be  intolerably  oppressive  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  had  engendered  feelings  which  became  so 
strong  and  general  as  to  render  some  modifications  of  them 
imperative.  These  have  met  with  serious  resistance,  espe 
cially  from  the  clergy,  who,  backed  by  the  court  of  Koine, 
and  probably  also  by  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  great  num 
bers  of  the  peasantry,  have  almost  set  the  government  at 
defiance,  and  attempted  to  overawe  it  by  threats  of  excom 
munication  and  other  terrors,  which,  though  common  in  the 
dark  ages,  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  in  the  19th  century. 
Justice  is  administered  by  four  superior  courts,  which  have 
their  seats  at  Turin,  Genoa,  Nice,  and  Chambery;  provincial 
courts,  one  in  the  capital  of  each  province;  and  a  great  num 
ber  of  local  and  inferior  judicatories.  In  addition  to  these  a 
supreme  court,  called  Camera  Kegia,  sits  at  Turin;  an  admiral  ly 
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court  at  Genoa,  and  commercial  courts  at  various  places.  The 
revenue,  derived  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  half  from  cus 
tom  and  excise  duties,  and  of  a  third  from  direct  taxation,  is 
ahout  £4,000,000  sterling,  and  falls  short  of  the  expendi 
ture,  which  exceeds  it  by  nearly  £500,000.  The  public 
debt  is  estimated  at  £15,000,000  sterling.  Nearly  a  half  of  the 
whole  amount  has  been  recently  contracted  in  two  large  por 
tions — the  one,  not  unwisely,  for  the  construction  of  a  system 
of  railways,  of  which  lines  from  Turin  to  Genoa,  through 
Alessandria,  and  from  Turin  to  Savigliano,  have  been  (1854) 
opened ;  and  the  other,  to  say  the  least,  very  unfortunately, 
by  the  late  war  with  Austria.  The  army  amounts,  on  the  war 
footing,  to  about  140,000,  but  in  peace  to  only  48,000  men  ; 
the  navy  amounts  to  about  60  vessels  of  war  of  all  descrip 
tions,  mounting  about  900  cannons.  Among  the  vessels  there 
is  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  but  there  are  four  frigates  and 
six  steam-vessels.  The  established  religion  is  the  Eoman 
Catholic.  It  is  governed  by  four  archbishops  and  twenty- 
three  bishops,  and  for  ages  possessed  such  an  ascendency  that 
it  would  not  tolerate  any  other  form  of  religion.  Its  perse 
cutions  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy  form  one  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  the  history  of  Popery.  In  more  recent  times,  owing  not 
to  any  change  in  its  spirit,  but  the  general  progress  of  public 
opinion,  not  only  have  its  more  violent  outbursts  and  aggres 
sions  been  restrained,  but  a  general  toleration  has  been  pro 
claimed,  and  the  long-persecuted  Waldenses,  still  numbering 
above  20,000,  can  not  only  worship  peacefully  in  their  moun 
tain  valleys,  but  rear  their  churches  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
capital.  The  enlightened  spirit  thus  manifested  has  not  con 
fined  itself  to  the  extension  of  religious  freedom,  but  taken  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  great  cause  of  general  education. 
Besides  superior  institutes  for  professional  instruction,  national 
schools  are  widely  diffused.  Besides  Turin  (the  capital),  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  are  Genoa,  Nice,  Alessandria, 
Chambery,  &c. 

History. — The  country  which  now  forms  the  Sardiniau 
States  was  known  in  ancient  times  in  its  S.  part  by  the  name 
of  Liguria,  and  in  its  N.  part,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Pennine  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps,  by  the 
name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  Savoy,  separated  from  the  other 
parts,  and  lying  beyond  the  Alps,  was  considered  as  belong 
ing  to  Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  this  remote  corner  of  the 
territory  belongs  the  honour  of  having  established  the  present 
monarchy.  Much  obscurity,  however,  hangs  over  the  origin 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.  Its  records  cannot  be  considered 
authentic  before  the  middle  of  the  llth  century,  when  Hum 
bert,  Count  of  Maurienne,  a  great  vassal  of  Rudolf  III.  of 
Burgundy,  appears  exercising  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
Maurienne,  but  various  other  parts  of  Savoy,  the  Lower  Valais, 
and  Aosta.  This  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Po  by  Humbert's  son  Otho,  who  died 
in  1 060,  leaving  two  sons,  who  became  suc 
cessively  counts  of  Savoy.  The  younger, 
Amadeus  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Humbert 

III.  in  1091.     Under  him  the  fortunes  of 

his  house  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse,  arid  ^ 

several  great  towns,  including  Turin,  Asti, 

and  others,  threw  off  their  allegiance.    His 

successor,  Amadeus  III.,  recovered  the 

greater  part  of  what  had  been  lost,  but  a  ^  ) 

long  series  of  changes  followed,  during 

which  the  house  of  Savoy  was  sometimes 

brought  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction, 

and  at  other  times  attained  to  such  pros 
perity  as  to  excite  the  jealousies  or  fears  of 

neighbouring  states.     One  of  the  counts, 

called  Peter,  ruled  from  1263  to  1268. 

He  added  the  canton  of  Vaud  to  his  domi 
nions,  and  in  many  ways  improved  the 

fortunes  of  his  house.    He  is  not  unknown 

to  English  history,  having,  in  1241,  before 

his  succession,  paid  a  visit  to  Henry  III. 

of  England,  who  had  married  his  sister. 

Henry  made  him  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 

gave  him  for  residence  a  palace  on  the  TI 

banks  of  the  Thames,  which  hence  took  the 

name  of  Savoy  house.  Among  Peter's  success  ors  the  most  dis 

tinguished  are  Amadeus  V.,  whose  prosperous  rule,  from  1284  to 

1323,  procured  him  the  title  of  Great;  Aymon,  who  succeeded 


in  1 329,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  niece,  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  law, 
then  first  declared  to  be  in  force  in  Savoy;  and  in  succession 
Amadeus  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  all  of  whom  ruled  prosperously. 
Amadeus  VIII.,  in  particular,  at  the  termination  of  his  long 
reign  of  49  years,  in  1440,  left  his  successor  in  possession  of 
territories  which  gave  him  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  Being,  however,  interposed  between 
France  and  Germany,  they  have  too  often  been  made  the 
battle-field  on  which  these  great  countries  met  to  decide  their 
quarrels.  But,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  house 
of  Savoy,  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  by  which  the 
wars  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  were  terminated, 
after  they  had  raged  for  nearly  80  years,  found  itself,  under 
Charles  Emmanuel  II.,  as  great  and  prosperous  as  ever.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1675,  by  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  during  whose 
reign  war  between  France  and  Germany  again  broke  out. 
Amadeus  became  almost  necessarily  involved,  but  played  his 
part  so  ably,  that  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  he  not  only 
added  considerably  to  his  continental  possessions,  but  obtained 
possession,  and  was  formally  crowned  King  of  Sicily.  By  a 
subsequent  arrangement  he  exchanged  Sicily  for  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  from  which  he  and  his  successors  have  since 
taken  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death,  in  1730,  he  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Emmanuel  III.,  who  became  involved  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  saw  his  territories  laid  waste 
by  contending  armies.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  compen 
sated  him  by  the  addition  of  several  important  districts,  and 
his  own  enlightened  administration  added  greatly  to  the  inter 
nal  resources  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1773,  by 
his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  III.,  who  reigned  till  the  French  re 
volution  broke  out;  and  was  succeeded,  in  1796,  by  his  son, 
Emmanuel  IV.,  who,  after  seeing  his  continental  dominions 
overrun  by  the  armies  of  the  French,  took  refuge  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia  in  1799,  and  three  years  after  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  brother,  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  remained  in 
Sardinia  till  1814,  when  he  again  fixed  the  seat  of  govern 
ment  at  Turin.  Shortly  after,  the  congress  of  Vienna  added 
Genoa  to  his  territories.  An  insurrection  led  to  his  abdica 
tion,  in  1821,  in  favour  of  his  brother,  Charles  Felix,  whose 
reign  of  ten  years  was  marked  by  some  important  internal 
improvements.  Having  left  no  male  issue,  a  collateral 
branch  succseded  in  the  person  of  Charles  Albert,  who,  in 
1848,  promulgated  the  liberal  constitution  which  the  Sar 
dinian  States  still  enjoy.  The  same  year  saw  him  at  the 
head  of  a  league  intended  to  expel  the  Austrians  from  Italy. 
The  disastrous  results  led  to  his  abdication  in  March,  1849, 
in  favour  of  his  son,  and  very  probably  to  his  death  in  July 
thereafter. 

SARDIS,  a  ruined  city,  Asia  Minor,  anc.  cap.  Lydia, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Pac- 


tolus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  now  called  by  the  natives 
Bozdag,  50  m.  N.E.  Smyrna.  Under  Crcesus,  its  last  king, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
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splendid  and  luxurious  cities  of  the  East.  After  passing  to 
the  Romans  it  rapidly  declined,  nnd  during  the  reign  of  Ti 
berius  was  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  was, 
however,  immediately  rebuilt,  and  acquired  new  interest  from 
becoming  the  seat  of  one  of  .the  Apocalyptic  churches.  This 
church,  though  nominally  alive,  was  truly  dead  ;  and  the  mes 
sage  sent  to  it  through  John  predicted  a  sudden  and  fearful 
destruction.  The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled;  and  incon 
sequence  of  the  ravages  both  of  earthquakes  and  war,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  only  marked  by  heaps  of  ruins. 
'Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  of  the  Acropolis, 
situated  on  a  steep  rock  of  sandstone,  remarkable  for  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  has  been  rent  and  distorted  by  physical  con 
vulsions  ;  but  they  yield  in  interest  to  two  pillars,  which  are 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Cybcle,  built  only 
300  years  after  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The  only  modern 
representative  of  Sardis  is  a  miserable  village  called  Sart. 

SARUOAL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
14m.  S.E.  Thomar,  in  a  flat  and  fertile  district,  in  which 
maize  is  extensively  grown.  It  has  a  Latin  school.  P.  3200. 

SAREE,  or  SAUI,  a  city,  Persia,  prov.  Mazanderan,  80  m. 
S.W.  Astrabad ;  lat.  36°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  53°  10'  E.  It  is  about 
2  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  both 
in  a  state  of  disrepair.  The  town  is  in  an  equally  neglected 
state :'  the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  are  often  impassable  in 
bad  weather  with  mud.  The  bazaars,  which  all  communicate 
together,  are  extremely  miserable ;  near  them  a  dirty  open 
space  serves  as  a  market-place,  where,  on  certain  days,  the 
produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  consisting  of  sugar,  cotton, 
grain,  fruit,  meat,  fish,  and  vegetables,  is  exposed  to  sale. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  a  principal  mosque,  a  palace, 
five  medressehs  or  colleges,  several  baths,  and  a  lofty  tower, 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Goombuz-e-Selm-e-Toor. 
None  but  the  last  are  in  any  way  remarkable.  It  is  of  cylin 
drical  form,  built  of  sun-burnt  brick  united  by  mortar,  with 
a  conical  top,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  100  ft.;  it  is 
hollow  throughout  the  whole  of  its  height,  yet  without  any 
means  of  ascending.  There  are  several  ancient  tombs  of 
saints  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Pop.  estimated  at  30,000 
to  40,000.— (Eraser's  Shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.} 

SAREPTA,  a  tn.  Kussia,  gov.  and  223  m.  S.S.W.  Sara 
tov,  on  the  Sarpa,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Volga.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  rampart  and  a  fosse,  and  otherwise  defended, 
so  as  to  be  effectually  secured  against  the  attacks  of  the  wan 
dering  tribes  of  the  steppes ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 
German  Moravians  or  Herrnhutters,  who  have  built  a  town  of 
great  beauty,  consisting  of  handsome  houses,  and  regular,  spa 
cious,  and  well-cleaned  streets,  often  lined  with  rows  of  trees. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  church,  and,  beside  it,  the  boys' 
and  girls'  schools.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  linen  stuffs,  coloured  cotton  stockings,  and  bonnets,  in 
great  request  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  soap,  candles,  &c. 
Though  the  district  around  is  by  no  means  naturally  fertile, 
it  has  been  completely  changed  by  the  hand  of  industry,  and 
is  covered  with  tine  fields,  meadows,  and  gardens.  Pop.  4000. 

SAREZZO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Brescia, 
and  2  m.  S.  by  E.  Gardone,  1.  bank  Mella;  with  three  churches, 
important  iron  manufactures,  and  some  trade  in  wood,  char 
coal,  and  limestone.  Pop.  1424. 

SARGADELOS,  a  small  maritime  vil.  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  48  m.  N.  Lugo.  An  iron-foundry  was  established 
here  in  1792,  by  Antonio  Ibafiez,  and  in  it  were  cast  the  shot 
and  shells  for  the  arsenals  of  El  Ferrol.  There  is  also  here 
a  manufactory  of  fine  earthenware,  rivalling  in  quality  the 
best  of  other  countries.  About  1 000  families  are  employed 
in  both  the  above  works. 

SARGANS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  27  m. 
S.S.E.  St.  Gall,  on  a  height,  the  rocky  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  castle,  with  a  very  ancient  tower.  Near  the 
town  is  a  sulphur-bath,  with  a  bathing  establishment.  The 
height  on  which  Sargans  stands  is  the  water-shed  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  it  has  been  ascer 
tained  by  measurement  that  a  rise  of  19£  ft.  would  send  its 
waters  into  the  lake,  and  thus  entirely  change  its  course. 
The  similarity  of  the  deposits  of  gravel  on  the  two  sides, 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  once  did  go.  Pop.  802. 

SARI,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  be 
tween  Dubos  and  Uj-Hartvan,  4  m.  from  Inartz.  It  has  a 
R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1335. 


SARINE,  a  river,  Switzerland.     See  SAANE. 

BARlSfENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  26  m.  S.S.E. 
Huesca  ;  with  an  hospital,  a  grammar-school,  and  two  schools 
for  primary  instruction,  all  endowed ;  a  parish  church,  once 
belonging  to  the  suppressed  Franciscan  convent ;  a  nunnery, 
and  three  fountains.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricultural),  2671. 

SARJOU,  a  river,  Hindoostan.     See  GOGKA. 

SARK,  or  SEHK,  a  small  isl.  English  Channel,  6  m.  E. 
Guernsey;  lat.  49°  25'  30"  N.;  Ion.  2°  22'  45"  W.  (R.);  about 

3  m.  long,  and  1  £  m.  broad  at  the  widest  part.     In  one  place 
it  is  not  more  than  a  few  yards  broad.     Abrupt  cliffs,  from 
200  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  height,  bound  it  on  all  parts.    Copper,  lead, 
and  silver  ore  have  been  wrought,  but  not  profitably.     The 
surface  of  the  island,  though  high,  is  everywhere  intersected 
by  deep  valleys,  conducing  much  to  its  picturesque  appear 
ance.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  at  once  farmers  and  fisher 
men.     The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  apples,  from  which  ex 
cellent  cider  is  made ;  turnips,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables.      Stockings,  gloves,  and  Guernsey  jackets  are 
manufactured,  and  exported  to  Bristol. 

SARKAD,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Bihar,  in  a  marshy  but  fertile  district;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  3324. 

SARKANY,  several  places,  Hungary  :— 1,  (or  Scharken}, 
A  vil.  Transylvania,  dist.  Fogaras,  near  Venitzi,  on  the  Alt, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  Greek 
non-united  church.  The  inhabitants  are  Germans  and  Wa- 
lachians.  Pop.  1492.— 2,  (£eo-),  A  vil.,  co.  and  25  m.  from 
Oedenburg;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1174. — 3,  (Szili-), 
A  vil.  Thither  Danube,  not  far  from  the  former ;  with  a  Pro 
testant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1134. 

SARKOZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Szathmar,  on  the  Ujlak, 

4  m.  from  Aranyos-Megyes.     It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church,  and  a  trade  in  wine.     Pop.  1348. 

SARLAT  [anc.  Sarlatum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Dordogne, 
33  m.  S.S.E.'Perigueux,  in  a  basin  inclosed  on  all  sides  by 
arid  hills.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  narrow  streets, 
lined  with  very  indifferent  houses ;  but  has  a  college,  an  hos 
pital,  and  an  ancient  parish  church ;  a  court  of  first  resort  and 
commerce,  and  a  diocesan  seminary.  The  only  article  of 
manufacture  and  trade  is  nut-oil.  Pop.  4157. 

SARMATIA.    .See  POLAND. 

SARMATO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  10  m.  W. 
Piacenza,  on  a  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Po,  but  subject 
to  inundation.  It  has  an  old  castle,  two  primary  schools,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  fuel.  Pop.  2582. 

SARMIENTO  (MOUNT),  a  remarkable  mountain,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  S.  side  of  Gabriel  Channel ;  lat.  54°  27'  12"  S. ;  Ion. 
70°  51'  30"  W.  Its  height  is  6800  ft.  above  sea-level,  rising 
from  a  broad  base.  When  viewed  from  the  N.,  it  appears 
like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  but  when  seen  from  the  W.,  its 
volcanic  resemblance  ceases,  and  it  has  never  been  known  to 
present  any  indications  of  activity.  It  is  the  most  striking 
elevation  in  the  strait ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  climate,  and 
its  being  clothed  with  perpetual  snows,  it  is  almost  always 
enveloped  in  condensed  vapour. 

SARXE,  or  SARNOWO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  54  m.  S. 
Posen  ;  with  three  R.  Catholic  churches ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1444. 

SARNEN  [Latin,  Sarnina],  a  tn.  Switzerland,  cap.  can. 
Unterwalden,  on  the  Aa,  as  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Sarnen, 
11  m.  S.S.W.  Luzern.  It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of 
an  eminence  called  Landenberg ;  and  contains  a  townhouse,  a 
parish  church,  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  ;  an  arsenal,  oc 
cupying  the  site  of  the  castle  of  Landenburg;  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  and  a  superior  school.  The  principal  manufac 
ture  is  leather.  There  are  also  tile-works,  and  a  saw-mill. 
Sarnen  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
Switzerland.  The  Austrian  bailiff  having  atrociously  put  out 
the  eyes  of  an  aged  and  venerable  citizen,  and  done  other  deeds 
of  cruelty,  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  on  New-year's  day, 
1308,  twent^ peasants" having  obtained  access  to  the  castle, 
on  the  pretence  of  making  the  customary  presents,  but  well 
provided  with  concealed  armour,  gained  possession  of  it  almost 
without  a  struggle.  All  the  buildings  of  the  castle  have  dis 
appeared,  but  the  terrace  commands  a  beautiful  view,  and  is 
the  well-chosen  spot  on  which  the  citizens  of  the  canton  have 
met  since  1646,  to  make  their  elections.  Pop.  3007. 

SARNESFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1256  ac.    P.  135. 
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SARNIA,  or  PORT  SAKNIA,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Lamb- 
ton,  beautifully  situated  on  the  St.  Glair,  not  far  from  the 
point  where  it  issues  from  Lake  Huron.  It  is  a  large  and 
thriving  place,  with  Episcopal,  Free,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  li.  Catholic  churches;  grammar  and  com 
mon  schools,  a  large  foundry,  two  tanneries,  a  saw-mill 
driven  by  water,  and  two  flour-mills  driven  by  steam.  Hav 
ing  a  regular  ferry  across  the  river  to  Port  Huron,  in  the 
U.  States,  and  being  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  last  port  at 
which  steamers  bound  to  the  upper  lakes  can  touch,  it  already 
commands  a  large  trade,  and  promises  to  become  a  place  of 
importance.  Pop.  (1852),  1384. 

SARN1CO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
14  m.  E.S.E.  Bergamo,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Iseo, 
where  it  discharges  itself  by  the  Oglio,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  lias  a  court  of  justice,  several  public  offices,  and 
three  churches;  a  valuable  fishery,  silk-mills,  quarries;  and 
a  trade  in  silk,  timber,  and  building-stone.  Pop.  1768. 

SARNO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  12  m. 
N.N.W.  Salerno,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  its  name,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and 
contains  an  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Sarno ;  a 
handsome  cathedral,  adorned  with  some  paintings  of  the  first 
masters;  a  collegiate  church,  two  monasteries,  two  nunneries, 
a  seminary,  an  hospital ;  paper-mill,  and  copper-foundry.  In 
the  centre  of  the  town  are  a  chalybeate  and  several  sulphur 
eous  springs,  which  are  much  frequented.  A  great  deal  of 
silk  of  superior  quality  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Sarno  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  in  its  vicinity  two  celebrated 
battles  have  been  fought,  the  one  between  Narses,  the  general 
of  Justinian,  and  Teia,  king  of  the  Goths,  when  the  latter 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death ;  and  the  other  in  which 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  defeated  John  of  Anjou.  Pop.  12,000. 

SARNTHE1M,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  and  about  24m.  from 
Botzen;  with  a  deanery  church,  and  two  castles.  There  is  a 
Lathing  establishment  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2734. 

SARON1C  GULF,  or  GULF  of  EGIKA,  an  extensive  bay 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  washing  the  shores  of  Attica,  on 
the  N.  and  N.E.,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  on  the  W.  and  N.  W., 
and  Argolis  on  the  S.  W.  Its  length  is  about  45  m. ;  and  its 
width,  at  the  entrance  between  Capes  Skyllo  and  Colonna, 
about  30  m.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  of  which  the 
largest  are  Koluri  or  Salamis,  situated  near  the  Attic  coast, 
and  famous  for  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  Persians ;  and  Egina  or  JEgina,  which  is  situated  near  its 
centre,  and  gives  it  one  of  its  names. 

SARON  NO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  15m.  N.N.  W. 
Milan,  on  the  Lura,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain,  which  sometimes  suffers  from  inundation.  It  has  two 
churches,  both  handsome,  and  one  of  them  regarded  as  among 
the  finest  in  Lombardy,  adorned  with  beautiful  frescoes  by 
Luini,  and  other  celebrated  masters;  a  supressed  convent, 
Avhich  numbered  among  its  inmates  Lorenzo  Ganganelli, 
afterwards  Pope  Clement  XIV. ;  several  superior  educational 
establishments ;  manufactures  of  various  articles  in  cotton, 
and  three  important  weekly  markets,  chiefly  for  corn,  cattle, 
flax,  and  silk.  The  learned  Orientalist,  Bartolomeo  Catena, 
and  the  famous  singer,  Guiditta  Pasta,  were  natives  of  Sar- 
ouno.  Pop.  4915. 

SAROS,  a  gulf,  Turkey  in  Europe,  ^Egean  Sea,  separated 
from  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  by  the  peninsula  of  Galli- 
poli.  At  its  entrance  it  is  about  25  m.  broad ;  it  extends 
about  45  in.  inland,  narrowing  gradually. 

SAROS,  or  SAKOS-VARMEGYE,  a  co.  Hungary;  bounded, 
N.  by  Galicia,  E.  co.  Zemplin,  S.  Abaujvar,  and  W.  Zips; 
area,  1380  geo.  sq.  m.  The  Carpathian  chain  stretches  along 
its  N.  frontier,  and  sends  out  ramifications  which  extend  into 
the  interior,  and  occasionally  ascend  to  a  considerable  height. 
From  their  sides  descend  numerous  streams,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Tarcza  or  Torisza,  and  the  Topoly  or  Topla. 
In  the  mountainous  districts,  oats  is  the  only  cereal  that  thrives, 
but  the  lower  valleys  are  fruitful  in  all  kinds  of  grain.  Much 
hemp  and  flax  are  also  grown,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit. 
The  forests  are  extensive,  and  yield  excellent  timber.  The 
minerals  include  iron  and  salt,  and  also  precious  stones,  par 
ticularly  opals,  which  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  inhabitants,  chiefly  Sclaves  and  Rusniaks,  are  very  indus 
trious.  The  capital  of  the  co.  is  Eperies.  Pop.  201,200. 

SAROS-NAGY-PATAK,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  PATAK. 
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SAROWY,  or  SEROHI,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Ajmeer,  cap. 
principality  of  same  name,  near  an  affluent  of  the  Loony, 
60  m.  N.AV.  Odeypoor.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  the 
most  frequented  road  for  commerce,  between  Gujerat  and 
Upper  Hindoostan,  and  also  forms  an  important  military  posi 
tion,  from  commanding  several  strong  passes. The  PRIN 
CIPALITY,  occupying  the  S.W.  portion  of  prov.  Ajmeer,  be 
tween  lat.  24°  and  26°  N.,  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Indian  desert, 
E.  the  Aravulli  Mountains,  S.  prov.  Gujerat,  and  W.  the 
Banass  and  Scinde.  By  the  wars  of  the  petty  chiefs,  it  had 
been  almost  reduced  to  a  desert ;  but  has  a  naturally  fertile 
soil,  is  well  supplied  with  water;  and  rears  very  superior 
cattle.  It  has  greatly  improved  since  taken  under  British 
protection  in  1823. 

SARPA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Astrakhan;  lat. 
46°  N. ;  flows  N.,  forming  several  small  lakes,  enters  gov. 
Saratov,  passes  the  town  of  Sarepta,  and  a  little  below  joins 
1.  bank  Volga,  after  a  course  of  about  220  m. 

SARRALBE  [anc.  Alba  ad  Saravum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Moselle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarre  and  Albe,  40  m.  E.S.E. 
Metz ;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  straw-hats,  and  snuff-boxes. 
Pop.  2352. 

SARRAT,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  1550  ac.     Pop.  613. 

SARRE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  Vosges,  near  Sarre- 
bourg,  dep.  Meurthe  ;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.  across  deps. 
Meurthe,  Bas-Ehin,  and  Moselle,  enters  Rhenish  Prussia, 
passes  Saarlouis  and  Sarrebourg ;  and  after  a  course  of  about 
136  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Moselle  3  m.  above  Treves. 

SARRE-CHESABLET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  10  in.  S.  Aosta;  with  two  churches,  and  an  elemen 
tary  school.  Pop.  1116. 

SARREAL,  or  SAKKIAL,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  22  m.  N.  Tarragona,  near  the  Anguera.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  small  prison,  primary  school,  and  a  parish  church. 
Near  it  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and  alabaster.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  2124. 

SARREBOURG,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Meurthe,  in  a  fertile 
district,  r.  bank  Sarre,  40  m.  N.E.  Nancy,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  principal  pass  of  the  Vosges.  It  is  an  important  military 
depot ;  and  has  a  large  baking  establishment,  and  vast  maga 
zines;  a  court  of  first  resort,  and  an  agricultural  society; 
and  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons,  files,  saws,  sheet-iron, 
lamp-black,  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  2443. 

SARREGUEMINES,  or  SAAR-GUEMUND  [anc.  Saravi 
Bodin<z\,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Moselle,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sarre  and  Belise,  41  m.  E.N.E.  Metz.  It  has  a  court  of  first 
resort,  an  agricultural  society,  and  communal  college ;  an  old 
Capuchin  convent,  the  buildings  of  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  prefecture;  a  palais-de-justice,  and  well-constructed 
prisons ;  manufactures  of  delft  and  earthenware,  glue,  and 
velvet ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hempen  cloth,  fruit, 
and  timber.  It  is  also  the  central  locality  for  the  manufacture 
of  snuff-boxes,  of  which  above  a  million  are  annually  made  in 
the  town  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Pop.  4418. 

SARRELOUIS,  a  tn.  Prussia.      See  SAARLOUIS. 

SARRIA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  3  in.  from 
Barcelona.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church  in  the  princi 
pal  square ;  and  in  another  square  are  the  townhouse,  prison, 
and  primary  school.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  cemetery,  two 
suppressed  convents,  a  nunnery,  and  a  royal  palace,  where 
the  kings  of  Aragon  and  counts  of  Barcelona  used  to  spend 
the  summer.  There  is  but  little  industry  of  any  kind,  the 
place  being  chiefly  used  as  a  summer  resort  for  the  wealthier 
inhabitants  of  Barcelona.  Pop.  3825. 

SARRIANS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  7  m.  from 
Carpentras.  Silk- worms  are  reared  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  there  is  some  trade  in  silk,  hay,  and  saffron.  Pop.  1258. 

SARRION,  a  vil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  23  m.  S.E. 
Teruel.  It  is  poorly  built ;  has  a  parish  church,  a  school,  and 
an  old  convent,  which  was  fortified  during  the  last  civil  war; 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  hemp.  Pop.  1007. 

SARKONNO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy.     See  SARONNO. 

SARRULLE,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
prov.  and  12  m.  S.W.  Nuoro,  on  a  hill,  in  a  healthy  district. 
Pop.  1600. 

SARSDEN,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1770  ac.     Pop.  188. 

SARSINA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  leg.  and  24  m.  S.S.E. 
Forli,  1.  bank  Savio.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  sul 
phur-mines  in  its  vicinity. 


SARSKOE-SELO 


SARZEDAS 


,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SOPHIA  (ST.)- 

SARSTEDT,  a  tn.  Hanover,  prov.  and  9  in.  N.VV.  Hil- 
desheim,  with  a  parish  church,  and  a  handsome  manor-house. 
Pop.  1402. 

SART,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  18  m.  S.E. 
Lie"ge.  Weaving  and  husbandry  occupy  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
flax.  Pop.  2433. 

SART-DAME  AVELINES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  Thil,  19  m.  S.S.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a 
brewery,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
wood.  Pop.  1672. 

SART  EANO,  or  SARTIANO,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  comp.  Arezzo, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  Oriato,  about  12  m.  from 
Montepulciano.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  two  small  hos 
pitals,  a  monastery,  a  school,  several  tanneries,  dye-works ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  3090. 

SARTENE\  a  tn.,  isl.  Corsica,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
ridge  between  the  valleys  of  Valinco  and  Ortolo,  30  m.  S.S.E. 
Ajaecio.  It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  is  sur 
rounded  with  walls  in  a  ruinous  condition,  contains  a  number 
of  well-built  houses,  and  has  some  trade  in  corn,  oil,  wax, 
leatjiei'i  goat  and  sheep  skins,  fir-deals,  &c.  Pop.  26J8. 

SARTHE  [Latin,  Sartd],  a  river,  France,  rises  near  the 
ancient  abbey  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  village  of  Somme-Sarthe, 
dep.  Orne;  flows  first  W.S.W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  dep.  Orne  and  dep.  Sarthe,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  passing  the  town  of  Alen^on,  then,  on  reaching  the  fron 
tiers  of  dep.  Mayenne,  turns  S.S.E.,  flows  circuitously  in  that 
direction  till  it  reaches  Le  Mans,  when  it  turns  S.W.,  enters 
dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  and  joins  1.  bank  Mayenne  a  little  above 
Angers,  after  a  course  of  125  m.,  of  which  about  74  m.  are 
navigable.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Ve'gre ; 
and  on  the  left,  the  Orne.  Huisne,  and  Loir. 

SARTHE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  Orne,  E.  Eure- 
et-Loir  and  Loir-et-Cher,  S.  Indre-et-Loire  and  Maine-et- 
Loire,  and  W.  Mayenne ;  lat.  47°  35'  to  48°  30'  N. ;  Ion. 
0°  50'  E.  to  0°  28'  W.  It  is  of  a  very  compact,  and,  but  for 
a  considerable  protuberance  in  the  N.,  is  almost  of  a  circular 
form;  greatest  length,  N.  to  8.,  61  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 48m. ; 
area,  2371  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  generally  of  tolerably 
fertile  plains,  sloping  vineyards,  extensive  forests,  and  plea 
sant,  well-watered  valleys.  The  Sarthe  and  Loir  are  the  only 
navigable  rivers,  but  numerous  minor  streams  circulate  in  all 
directions.  The  climate  is  temperate  and,  though  somewhat 
overcharged  with  moisture,  is  healthy.  Rather  more  than  a 
half  of  the  whole  surface  is  arable,  and  is  generally  laid  out 
in  well-inclosed  fields.  The  corn  raised  more  than  suffices 
for  the  home  consumption.  Hemp  also  is  an  important  crop, 
and  the  soil  being  particularly  well  adapted  for  fruit,  a  con 
siderable  portion  of  it  is  occupied  with  orchards,  from  the 
produce  of  which  large  quantities  of  cider  are  made.  Stone- 
fruit,  nuts,  and  chestnuts  also  abound.  The  domestic  animals 
are  of  inferior  breeds,  with  the  exception  of  swine,  to  which 
particular  attention  appears  to  be  paid.  Poultry  are  exten 
sively  reared,  and  disposed  of  chiefly  in  the  Paris  market. 
The  minerals  are  of  little  consequence.  Iron  is  the  only 
metal  worked,  and  that  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  but  there 
are  good  seams  of  red  and  yellow  ochre ;  and  excellent  quarries 
of  sandstone,  limestone,  millstones,  slates,  and  marble.  A 
mine  of  anthracite  is  partially  worked,  and  fine  rock-crystals, 
fossil  amber,  and  garnets  are  found.  There  is  also  some 
kaolin.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  sailcloth,  and 
linen  raw  and  dyed,  chiefly  for  the  colonial  market.  The 
trade  includes,  besides  these  articles,  iron,  marble,  chalk, 
goose-quills,  corn,  wine,  salt,  clover  and  lucern  seed  ;  poultry 
and  pork.  For  administrative  purposes  the  department  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissements — Le  Mans  (the  capital),  La 
Fleche,  Mamers,  St.  Calais — subdivided  into  33  cantons,  and 
391  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  473,071. 

SAKT1RANA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara,  prov. 
Lomellina,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sesio  with  the  Po.  It 
has  a  court  of  justice  and  three  churches.  Pop.  2881 . 

SARTOR-OE,  an  isl.  Norway,  W.  coast  of  S.  Bergen 
huus,  about  15  m.  W.  of  Bergen  ;  lat.  60°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  10' 
E.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  so  deeply  indented, 
especially  near  its  centre,  as  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a 
N.  and  a  S.,  only  connected  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus.  Its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  24  m. 


BARUD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Sarud,  22  m. 
from  Erlau  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1393. 

SARUM  (OLD)  [anc.  Sorbiodunum],  an  ancient  represen 
tative  borough,  England,  co.  Wilts,  about  1£  m.  N.  Salisbury. 
It  long  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  what  were  usually  termed 
'  rotten  boroughs,'  and  was  finally  disfranchised  by  the  Re 
form  Act,  but  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  still  possesses 
much  historical  interest,  having  been  an  important  settlement 
of  the  early  Britons,  then  a  Roman  station,  and  lastly  the 
residence  of  the  west  Saxon  kings,  till  the  heptarchy  was 
merged  into  one  kingdom  under  Egbert. 

SARUN,  a  dist.  Hindoostan.presid.  Bengal,  prov.  Bahar; 
lat.  25°  30'  to  27°  N. ;  Ion.  84°  to  85°  30'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by 
Nepaul;  E.  the  dist.  Tirhoot;  W.  Goruckpoor;  and  S.  by 
the  rivers  Gogra  and  Ganges,  which  separate  it  from  the 
dists.  Ghazipoor,  Shahabad,  and  Patna.  The  Gunduck  river 
forms  portions  of  both  its  W.  and  E.  frontier,  and  traverses 
its  centre,  dividing  the  dist.  into  Chumparun  in  the  N.,  and 
Sarun  proper  in  the  S.  Area,  5116  sq.  m.  Surface  almost 
wholly  level,  thickly  studded  by  mango-groves;  with  interven 
ing  cultivated  tracts,  and  well  watered  during  the  rainy  season. 
Many  marshy  jungles  border  on  Nepaul ;  and  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  Chumparun  div.  is  tilled,  producing,  however, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  maize,  and  European  fruits,  together 
with  opium,  indigo,  cotton,  and  other  Indian  staples.  Sarun 
proper  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  parts  of  British  India.  Nitre  and  salts  of 
soda  effloresce  in  abundance  on  the  soil.  Coarse  cloths  and 
pottery  are  made ;  and  large  quantities  of  grain,  cotton,  hemp, 
tobacco,  indigo,  &c.,  are  sent  into  Bengal,  with  timber  of  all 
kinds,  from  Goruckpoor.  Hajeepoor  and  Eevelgunge  are 
the  seats  of  large  annual  fairs.  Principal  towns  are  Chuprah 
(the  capital),  Bettiah,  and  Manjee.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Hindoos.  Pop.  1,700,000. 

SARUNGPOOR,  an  ancient  city,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Mal- 
wah;  lat  23°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  35'  E.  In  1820  it  contained 
about  2000  houses. 

SARVAR,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Eisenburg,  on  the 
Raab,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gyongyb's,  20  m.  S.E.  Guns; 
with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  an  old  castle,  several  mills;  and 
a  trade  in  sheep  and  tobacco.  Pop.  1167. 

SARVIZ,  a  river,  Hungary;  rises  N.  of  Lake  Balaton, 
flows  circuitously  S.S.E. ;  and  after  a  course  of  above  80  m., 
joins  the  Danube,  where,  by  two  branches,  it  forms  the  island 
ofMargitta.  The  upper  part  of  the  Sarviz  has  been  converted 
into  a  canal,  which  serves  the  important  purpose  of  draining 
the  extensive  marshes  which  line  its  banks. 

SARZANA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  58  in.  E.S.E. 
Genoa,  prov.  Levante,  near  the  Magra.  It  was  formerly 
encircled  by  fosses,  which  have  been  partly  filled  up  and  con 
verted  into  gardens,  but  is  still  surrounded  by  massive  walls, 
constructed  in  the  15th  century  ;  and  is  traversed  throughout 
its  whole  length  by  the  public  road,  which  forms  a  spacious, 
handsome,  and  well-paved  street.  Sarzana  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  of  three  naves,  with  a  simple  but 
majestic  facade,  covered  with  white  marble  and  good  sculp 
tures  ;  another  elegant  church,  four  oratories,  a  handsome 
townhouse,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  niissionary  college,  su 
perior  public  schools,  an  hospital,  and  an  old  castle.  Sarzana 
originally  belonged  to  Tuscany,  but  was  exchanged  in  the 
1.5th  century  for  Leghorn,  which  the  Genoese  then  possessed. 
Pop.  8432. 

SARZANELLO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Genoa,  prov.  Levante,  about  1  m.  from  Sarzana ;  with  a 
church,  and  a  celebrated  castle.  Pop.  1014. 

SARZE  AU,  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Morbihan,  on  the 
peninsula  of  Ruis,  which  forms  the  S.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Mor 
bihan,  14  m.  from  Vannes.  It  has  a  church,  with  a  lofty 
tower  ;  some  trade  in  salt,  obtained  from  the  surrounding 
marshes  ;  and  indifferent  wine,  the  growth  of  the  district.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  near  the  village  of  Tumiac,  is  the  Grand 
Mont,  or  Butte-dc-Tumiac,  the  largest  tumulus  in  France.  It 
is  of  a  conical  shape,  measures  108  ft.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  is  so  high  us  to  form  an  important  landmark  for 
coasting  vessels.  Le  Sage  was  born  at  Sarzeau.  Pop.  7165. 

SARZEUAS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
12  m.  W.  Castello-Branco,  on  a  lofty  and  rugged  steep  above 
1.  bank  Almaceda.  Near  it  considerable  quantities  of  honey 
are  obtained,  and  numerous  sheep  arc  fed.  Pop.  2540. 


SAS-VAN-GENT 
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SAS  VAN-GENT,  a  small  fortified  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Zee- 
land,  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  13  in.  N.  Ghent,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  canal.  It  has  two  market-places,  two 
churches,  and  a  school;  several  corn-mills,  two  breweries, 
and  some  trade  by  the  canal.  Though  its  fortifications  are 
still  quite  complete,  Sas-van-Gent  cannot  be  considered  a 
fortress,  though  it  could  be  used  as  a  field-work.  Pop.  854. 

SASBACH,  or  SASSBACH,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle 
Rhine,  16m.  E.N.E.  Strasburg;  with  a  parish  church.  The 
celebrated  Marshal  Turenne,  while  reconnoitring  in  the  vici 
nity,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  A  monument  to  him,  in 
granite,  marks  the  spot.  Pop.  1370. 

SASIK,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  S.  of  gov.  Bessarabia,  about 
24  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  9  m.  broad.  It  receives  the  Kagalnik, 
of  which  it  is  properly  only  an  expansion,  and  communicates 
with  the  Black  Sea  a  little  N.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

SASKATCHAWAN,  SASKATCHEVAN,  or  NELSON,  a 
river,  British  N.  America ;  rises  in  two  large  branches  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  the  more  S.,  about  lat.  49°  ;  the  more  N., 
about  lat.  52°  N. ;  these  branches,  the  one  of  which  flows 
E  S.E.,  and  the  other  E.N.E.,  unite  about  450  m.  from  their 
sources;  and  after  a  course  of  200  in.  more,  the  Saskatchawan 
falls  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  from  which  it  issues  under  the 
name  of  Nelson  River.  Its  lower  course  is  other  350  m., 
so  that  its  whole  length  exceeds  1000  m.  in  a  straight  line, 
and  1 600  m.  measured  along  the  windings.  It  gives  its  name 
to  one  of  the  districts  of  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

SASNEE,  atn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  38  in.  N.N.E.  Agra; 
lat.  27°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  4'  E.  Its  fortifications,  partially  de 
stroyed  by  Lord  Lake,  are  now  in  ruins.  The  town,  however, 
is  still  extensive  and  populous. 

SASS  (TiszA-),  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Heves,  1.  bank  Theiss, 
4  m.  from  Alpar.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  1230. 

SASSANO,  two  places,  Naples,  prov.  Sannio  : — 1,  A  tn., 
S.W.  La  Sala;  with  a  church,  and  eight  chapels. — 2,  A  tn., 
E.N.E.  Isernia,  on  a  rocky  eminence.  Pop.  1430. 

SASSARI,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  cap.  div.  of  same  name,  on  a 
gentle  declivity  above  the  Turritano,  about  9  m.  from  its 
mouth  at  Porto- Torres,  and  105  m.  N.N.W.  Cagliari.  It 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance  at  a  distance,  standing  amidst 
vineyards,  olive- yards,  orchards,  gardens,  finely  planted  walks, 
and  fertile  and  well-cultivated  fields;  and  surrounded  by  walls 
partly  destroyed,  flanked  with  square  towers.  It  is  entered 
by  five  gates,  and  is  well  built.  The  main  street,  in  parti 
cular,  and  many  of  the  houses  and  shops,  have  a  substantial 
and  showy  appearance.  It  has  24  churches,  one  of  them  a 
large  cathedral,  with  a  very  elaborate  facade ;  several  con 
vents  and  nunneries,  a  governor's  and  an  archbishop's  palace, 
another  fine  palace,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Asmara  ;  a  uni 
versity,  occupying  the  buildings  of  the  former  Jesuit  college  ; 
an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  imposing  old  citadel,  now  con 
verted  into  barracks ;  a  public  hospital,  a  public  library,  and 
several  fine  fountains.  The  only  manufacture  of  consequence 
is  that  of  tobacco,  which  is  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and  j 
worked  up  in  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  island ;  1 
and  the  trade,  for  which  Porto-Torres,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Turritano,  is  the  harbour,  consists  chiefly  in  grain,  oil,  cheese, 
and  sheep  and  goat  skins.  Sassari  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  important 
courts  and  public  offices.  It  began  to  rise  in  importance  as 
early  as  the  7th  century,  and  was  for  some  time  governed  as 
an  independent  republic.  It  has  suffered  much  from  war, 
having  been  pillaged  by  the  Genoese  in  1166,  and  by  the 
Frencli  in  1527.  Pop.  22,883. The  DIV.  Sassari,  occu 
pying  the  N.,  the  healthier  and  more  fertile  part  of  the  island, 
consists  of  four  provs. — Sassari  (the  capital),  Alghero,  Ozieri, 
and  Tempo.  Pop.  (1848),  147,045. 

SASSELLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  21  m. 
W.N.W.  Genoa,  in  a  low  valley.  It  was  once  fortified,  but 
now  only  one  of  the  towers  of  its  old  castle  remains.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  superior  school,  a  convent,  a  theatre,  and  an 
hospital.  Pop.  4640. 

SASSENBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
17  m.  E.  Miinster,  1.  bank  Hessel ;  with  a  castle,  a  church ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  an  oil-work,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1365. 

SASSERAM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bahar,  34  m.  S. 
Buxar;  lat.  24°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  83°  58'  E. ;  chiefly  remarkable  | 


for  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  built  in  the  centre  of  a  great 
reservoir  of  water,  about  1  in.  in  circumference.  The  dome 
and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  fine  gray  stone.  The  town 
is  large,  is  partly  built  of  stone  also,  and  contains  other  Ma 
hometan  remains  besides  the  mausoleum. 

SASSIN,  SAS-VAH,  or  SCHOSSBEUG,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Neutra,  and  8  in.  from  Holies,  on  the  Miava.  It 
contains  a  11.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  Pauline 
cloister.  The  last  possesses  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  which 
even  in  recent  times,  100,000  pilgrims  have  visited  in  a  single 
year.  The  principal  manufacture  is  calico,  which  is  made 
very  extensively.  Pop.  2690. 

SASSINORO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  S.  Campobasso; 
with  a  church,  and  three  chapels.  Pop.  1 155. 

SASSO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  S.S.W.  Potenza, 
at  the  foot  of  several  small  hills.  It  contains  a  church,  and 
two  chapels.  Pop.  2700. 

SASSUOLO,  a  tn.  Italy,  duchy,  and  10  m.  S.S.W.  Mo- 
dena,  r.  bank  Secchia  ;  with  a  fine  castle.  In  the  vicinity  is 
Mount  Zibio,  remarkable  for  its  petroleum-springs,  and  its 
frequent  eruptions  of  sulphurous  smoke,  flame,  and  mud. 

SASTAGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  40  m.  S.E. 
Saragossa,  r.  bank  Ebro.  It  is  well  built;  has  three  squares, 
a  church,  castle,  and  hospital ;  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  salt,  charcoal,  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1461 

SATA,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  (which  see). 

SATADU,  or  SATADOO,  a  state,  Senegambia,  extending 
chiefly  along  r.  bank  Faleme,  and  between  it  and  the  Ba-fing 
or  Senegal.  Gold  is  found  in  its  soil  and  in  the  sands  of  its 
rivers,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  the  natives  by  washing. 

SATALGE,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Thessaly,  20  m. 
S.  Larissa,  on  an  acclivity.  The  river  of  the  same  name  is 
an  affluent  of  the  Salympria.  The  famous  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia  was  fought  on  the  plain  immediately  adjoining  the  town. 

SATALIAH,  tn.  and  gulf,  Asia  Minor.     See  ADALIAII. 

SATANOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Podolsk,  1.  bank  Pod- 
horce,  N.N.W.  Kamenetz.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Jews,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Galicia. 
Pop.  3200. 

SATGONG,  an  inconsiderable  tn.  Hindoostan,  Bengal, 
on  a  small  creek  of  the  Hooghly,  and  about  4  m.  W.  the  town 
of  that  name.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  a  large  trading  city, 
in  which  European  merchants  had  their  factories  for  procur 
ing  the  productions  of  Bengal. 

BATHER,  or  SATER,  a  tn.  Sweden.     See  SAETEK. 

SATIMANGALUM,  a  tn.  and  fortress,  Hindoostan, 
presid.  Madras,  dist.  and  46  m.  N.  by  E.  Coimbatoor ;  lat. 
11°  31'  N.;  Ion.  77°  16'  E.  It  is  a  scattered  place,  standing 
on  a  plain,  and  contains  only  about  600  houses.  In  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  from  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  here  a 
temple  of  considerable  repute  dedicated  to  Vishna.  The  for 
tress  is  extensive,  and  constructed  of  cut  stone. 

SATORALLYA-UJHELY,  or  simply  UJHELY,  a  market 
tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and  8  m.  W.S.W.  Zemplin, 
on  the  Ronyva.  It  contains  a  Protestant,  R.  Catholic,  and 
Greek  church,  a  synagogue,  and  Piarist  monastery.  The 
district  is  famous  for  its  wine,  usually  sold  under  the  name  of 
Tokay.  Pop.  7600. 

SATPOORA,  an  extensive  range  of  hills,  Hindoostan,  in 
the  Deccan,  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapty.  It  extends 
along  from  near  Surat,  where  it  approaches  the  N.E.  termi 
nation  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  to  lat.  77°  E.,  and  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  the  Bheel  tribes.  They  have  bold  romantic  out 
lines,  rising  into  lofty  peaks,  the  highest  being  about  2500  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  consist  of  amygdaloid,  greenstone,  and 
basalt. 

SATPUR,  a  defile,  Bulti,  or  Little  Tibet;  lat.  35°  N. ; 
Ion.  75°  24'  E.  It  has  a  height  of  about  12,000  ft.,  and  leads 
N.  from  the  elevated  table-land  of  Deotsu,  into  the  valley  of 
Iskardoh.  The  path  lies  along  the  base  of  a  steep  mountain, 
and  could  scarcely  be  forced,  as  an  enemy,  by  occupying  the 
mountain  side,  might  effectually  bar  approach  by  merely 
rolling  down  stones. 

SATRIANO,  two  towns,  Naples:—!,  Prov.  Basilicata, 
dist.  and  7  in.  S.W.  Potenza,  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
—2,  Prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  S.  Catanzaro,  on  a  hill;  with 
two  churches.  Silk-worms  are  extensively  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  2200. 
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BATTARAH,  a  dist.  and  tn.  British  India,  presid. 
Bombay,  which  until  lately  formed  a  state  subsidiary  to  the 
Anglo-Indian  government,  and  was  in  the  17th  century  the 
dominion  of  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy.  It  extends 
from  lat.  15°  40'  to  18°  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  73°  40'  to  76°  E.  ; 
and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  British  districts  Concan, 
Poonah,  and  Darwar.  On  the  W.  it  is  mostly  bounded  by 
the  mountain  range  of  the  \V.  Ghauts,  but  a  portion  extends 
across  these  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  which  it  has  a  coast-line 
of  20  m.,  limited  S.  by  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa. 
Length,  N.\V.  to  S.E.,-  180  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  200  m. ; 
area,  10,222  sq.  m.  This  country  belongs  to  the  table-laud 
of  the  Deccan ;  its  surface  is  much  broken  by  heights  and 
ravines,  and  in  the  district  are  numerous  isolated  and  ab 
rupt  hills,  crowned  by  fortresses.  The  Kistna  river  flowing 
S.E.  intersects  its  centre;  the  Neerah  and  Beemah  rivers 
form  nearly  all  the  N.,  and  the  Gutpurba  the  S.  boundary. 
Sattarah  has  been  one  of  the  best-managed  of  the  native  stales 
of  India  under  its  late  rajahs.  Its  several  divisions,  containing 
from  150  to  300  villages  each,  were  administered  by  a  soubah- 
dar,  and  subdivided  into  other  divisions,  with  from  6  to  20 
villages  each,  under  junior  officers,  through  whom  the  whole 
civil  and  judicial  business  was  conducted.  The  land  was  as 
sessed-  on  the  ryotwary  system,  varying  every  year  with 
the  quantity  of  land  cultivated;  and  the  revenue  was  always 
paid  in  money. —  (Parl.  Rep.  1830.)  The  last  rajah  abolished 
suttee  or  widow-burnings,  disclaimed  the  levy  of  transit  duties, 
and  declared  the  coinage  of  the  East  India  Company  current 
in  his  dominions,  established  a  free  hospital,  introduced  vac 
cination,  founded  bungalows  or  halting-places  for  travellers, 
built  an  aqueduct  at  Sattarah,  and  formed  roads  and  bridges, 
two  of  which  latter  are  the  handsomest  in  the  Deccan. — (Parl. 
Rep.  1849.)  In  a  minute  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  after 
the  lapse  of  the  district  to  the  British  rule,  it  is  stated  that 
no  great  change  would  be  required  there,  '  for  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  system  greatly  in  advance  of  those  which  usu 
ally  exist  in  native  states,  and  in  the  practical  working  of  it, 
particularly  in  the  police,  we  may  find  portions  which  may 
aid  us  in  improving  our  own.' — (Parl.  Return,  March,  1851.) 
The  total  annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  £140,000.  After 
Sattarah  (the  capital),  the  chief  towns  are  Kolapoor,  Ptin- 
derpoor,  Merritch,  Tazgaon,  Vingorla,  and  Bejapoor.  The 
state  of  Sattarah  was  founded  by  Sevajee,  the  famous  Mah 
ratta  leader,  in  the  time  of  Aurengzebe.  By  one  of  hi 


BATUHNIN-LBB-APT  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse, 
30  m.  E.N.E.  Avignon,  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  galoon  lace.  Pop.  1164. 

SATZUNG,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  bail,  and  near 
Wolkenstein ;  with  manufactures  of  lace,  several  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  timber.  Pop.  1303. 

SAUBERMUTTY,  or  SABEHMUTTV;  a  river,  Hindoostan, 
issues  from  the  Dhaubur  Lake,  S.E.  of  Odeypoor,  flows  S.S.E. 
through  prov.  Gujerat,  passing  the  towns  of  Ahmednuggur 
and  Ahmedabad ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m. ,  falls 
into  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

SAUCEJO  (EL),  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  37  m. 
E.S.E.  Seville.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  two 
primary  schools,  a  church,  and  two  hermitages ;  three  flour 
and  two  oil  mills,  and  two  manufactories  of  coarse  earthen 
ware.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2526. 

SAUDRE,  a  river,  France,  furmed  in  dep.  Loir-et  Cher, 
a  little  N.X.E.  of  Salbris,  by  the  union  of  two  streams  called 
the  Great  and  Little  Saudre ;  flows  S.W.,  passing  Romoraatin, 
and  joins  r.  bank  Cher  alter  a  course  of  about  39  m. 

SAUERSCHWABENHEIM,  a  vil.  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
prov.  Rheinhessen,  circle  Bingen,  on  the  Selzbach,  7  m.  S.W. 
Mentz ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  951. 

SAUGUES,  a  tn.  France,  dep!  Haute-Loire,  19  m.  S.W. 
Le  Puy.  It  has  a  very  ancient  belfry  tower,  with  a  curious 
chime ;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  worsted,  and  a 
trade  in  wool,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1896. 

SAUGUR,  a  large  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwah,  74  m. 
E.S.E.  Seronge ;  lat.  23°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  47'  E.  Little  was 
known  of  it  until  it  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1818,  when 
it  was  found  to  be  a  large,  flourishing,  and  opulent  city. 

SAUJOX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Charente-lnfe'rieure,  on  the 
Sendre,  which  here  begins  to  be  navigable,  35  m.  S.S.E.  La 
Rochelle.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  a  trade  in  salt,  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  1693. 

SAUL,  par.  Irel.  Down  ;  5272  ac.     Pop.  1820. 

SAUL,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  564  ac.     Pop.  550. 

SAULGE  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ni6vre,  20  m.  N.E. 
Nevers,  between  two  well-wooded  hills.  It  was  anciently  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  Pop.  1260. 

SAULHEIM  (NIEDER),  a  vil.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Rhein 
hessen,  circle  Alzey,  dist.  and  near  Worrstadt.  It  has  two 
parish  churches,  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1606. 

SAULIEU  [anc.  Sedelaucum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cote 


11 1749,  the  leadership  of  the  Mahrattas  was  resigned  j  d'-Or,  39  m.  W.  Dijon.     It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  but, 


to  an  officer  of  his  court  termed  the  Peishwa,  who  transferred 
the  seat  of  the  Mahratta  government  from  Sattarah  to  Poo 
nah.  The  Pindang  war  of  1817-18,  finally  placed  the  whole 
dominion  of  the  Peishwa  at  the  disposal  of  the  British,  when 
the  present  territory  was  erected  into  a  sovereignty  for  the 
rajah  Purtab  Singh,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  under  Bri 
tish  protection  in  1819.  In  1839  that  sovereign  was,  how 
ever,  deposed  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government  on  account  of 
alleged  intrigues  against  its  supremacy  in  India,  the  real  ex 
istence  of  which  has  been  since  the  subject  of  much  contro 
versy  in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Purtab 
Singh  retired  to  Benares,  in  Hindoostan,  where  he  died  in 
1847.  His  brother,  the  late  rajah,  died  at  Sattarah  in  1848, 
without  lineal  descendants,  and  his  adoption  of  a  successor 
not  being  ratified  by  the  Anglo-Indian  government,  Sattarah 
then  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  state,  and  was  incorporated 

into  the  Bombay  presidency. SATTAKAH,  the  cap.,  60  m. 

S.S.E.  Pooiiah,  consists  of  a  decayed  fort  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  a  hill  range,  abruptly  raised  800  ft.  above  an  adjacent 
plain,  and  a  town  clustered  around  the  base  of  the  rock.  The 
latter  was  some  years  ago  composed  of  a  long  street  of  tiled 
huts,  and  except  a  new  palace  then  building  for  the  rajah,  it 
had  no  edifice  worthy  of  note.  Its  vale,  within  the  influence 
of  the  sea-breeze,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tracts  in  the 
Deccan,  and  about  2  m.  E.  are  European  cantonments.  The 
fort  was  taken  from  the  Bejapoor  sovereign  in  1673,  by  Seva 
jee,  who  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire. 

SATTEKLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  515  ac.     Pop.  57. 

SATUR  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cher,  1.  bank  Loire, 
20  m.  N.N.E.  Bourges;  with  manufactures  of  leather.  It 
depends  upon  the  small  port  of  St.  Thibault,  in  its  vicinity, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  wine  and  other  pro 
ducts  from  the  surrounding  districts.  It  formerly  possessed 
a  rich  ancient  abbey.  Pop.  1085. 


with  exception  of  the  suburbs,  is  poorly  built ;  has  a  court 
of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  an  ancient  Romanesque 
church,  with  beautiful  columns  and  mouldings ;  manufactures 
of  common  cloth,  leather  and  embroidery;  and  a  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  hemp,  wool,  wood,  and  fish.  Pop.  2862. 

SAULT  [anc.  Saltus],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  in  a 
valley  of  its  name,  on  the  Nesque,  30  in.  N.E.  Avignon.  It 
has  manufactures  of  serge,  and  a  sulphureous  spring.  P.  1476. 

SAULT  DE  STE  MAKIE,  a  vil.  U.  States,  Michigan,  300  m. 
X.  by  W.  Detroit,  S.  side,  St.  Mary's  Strait,  at  the  falls  of 
Ste  Marie.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  three  churches, 
and  two  schools  Here  also  is  Fort  Brady,  a  U.  States 
military  post,  and  a  storehouse  of  the  American  Fur  Com 
pany.  The  falls  or  Sault  of  the  river  are  merely  rapids. 
Immense  quantities  of  white  fish  are  caught  here,  and  cured 
for  the  W.  markets.  Pop-  (1850),  890. 

SAULXURES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vosges,  21  m.  S.E. 
Epinal.  It  has  a  cotton-mill,  and  some  trade  in  cheese. 
Pop.  1622. 

SAULZOIR,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  12  m.  from  Cam- 
brai.  It  has  manufactures  of  chicory,  coffee,  and  cotton 
stuffs;  breweries,  a  flax  and  several  oil  mills.  Pop.  2282. 

SAUMUR  [anc.  Salmurium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Maine- 
et-Loire,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Loire,  here  crossed  by 
a  magnificent  bridge,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Angers.  It  consists  of  a 
high  and  low  town,  both  situated  on  the  1.  bank,  and  a  suburb, 
on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river.  The  high  town,  so  called  from 
occupying  a  steep  acclivity,  is  irregularly  built ;  the  low  town 
has  a  much  better  appearance,  and  is  adorned  by  a  fine  quay 
lined  with  handsome  houses.  The  buildings  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  old  castle,  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  now  much  dilapidated,  though  still  used  as 
an  arsenal ;  the  hotel-de-ville,  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  massy  tower ;  the  church  of 
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Notre  Dame  de  Nantilly.  the  oldest  and  most  curious  church 
of  the  town,  with  a  nave  and  apsis,  which  have  been  supposed 
to  date  from  the  sixth  century ;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Ardilliers,  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  dome ;  the  baths, 
theatre,  and  public  library.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
linen  goods,  and  works  in  enamel  and  glass ;  there  are  also 
saltpetre  refineries  and  tanneries.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  flour, 
maize,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  and  iron.  Saumur  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  possesses  a  communal 
college,  riding  school,  and  Ecole  de  Cavalerie,  in  which  from 
300  to  400  youths  are  instructed  in  all  the  branches  suited  to 
their  military  profession.  It  early  distinguished  itself  in  the 
cause  of  the  Eeformation,  and  was  placed  by  Henry  IV.  under 
the  government  of  the  wise  and  able  Protestant  leader,  Duples- 
sis  Mornay,  under  whose  fostering  care  it  soon  attained  great 
prosperity,  but  declined  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  One  of  the  greatest  exploits  of  the  Vendeans  was 
performed  here  in  1793,  when,  headed  by  Henri  de  Laroche- 
jacquelin,  they  stormed  the  heights  on  which  the  republicans 
had  entrenched  themselves  15,000  strong,  and  gained  posses 
sion  of  the  town.  About  2  in.  from  Saumur  is  a  Dolmen  or 
Tolmen,  consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  unhewn  stone  set  up 
right,  with  others  laid  across  them,  and  forming  one  of  the 
Largest  and  most  perfect  Druidical  monuments  in  France. 
The  learned  Madame  Dacier  was  born  here.  Pop.  10,625. 

SAUMUROIS,  an  anc.  dist.  France,  which  formed  part 
of  prov.  Anjou.  and  is  now  divided  between  deps.  Indre-et- 
Loire,  Maine,  and  Vienne. 

SAUNDBY,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1373  ac.     Pop.  88. 
SAUNDERS,  an  isl.,  S.Atlantic;  lat.  57°  49'  S. ;  Ion. 
26°  44'  W.     It  is  apparently  about  30  m.  in  circumference, 
showing  a  surface  of  considerable  height,  covered  with  snow. 
SAUNDERTON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  1590  ac.     P.  380. 
SAUNG,  a  large  river,  Anam.     See  DONNAI. 
SAURAT,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Arie'ge,  15  m.  from  Foix ; 
with  an  ancient  church,  manufactures  of  iron,  and  several 
saw-mills  and  slate  quarries.     Pop.  2565. 

SAURITSCH,  a  vil.   Austria,   Styria,  circle  and  near 
Marburg,  on  the  Drave.     It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  parish 
church,  a  castle,  a  poorhouse,  and  a 
common  school.     Pop.  (dist.),  1750. 

SAUSTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Lin 
coln;  728  ac.  Pop.  193. 

SAUTERNE8,  a  vil.  France,  dep. 
Gironde,  12  m.  from  Bazas,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  rich  vineyards,  which  pro 
duce  one  of  the  best  white  wines  of  all 
the  Bordelais.  Pop.  1037. 

SAUTGHUR,  a  picturesquely  situ 
ate  tn.  Hindoostan,  106  m.  W.  by  S. 
Madras ;  lat.  12°  57'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  48'  E. 
The  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  has  a  garden 
here,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  but,  like  most  Eastern 
gardens,  is  totally  devoid  of  taste  and 
beauty. 

SAUVE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard, 
19  m.  N.W.  Nismes.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  hosiery  and  pitch-forks.  The 
latter  are  extensively  made,  and  form  a 
considerable  article  of  trade.  Near  it 
are  the  thermal  baths  of  Fonsange,  effi 
cacious  particularly  in  cutaneous  affec 
tions,  and  much  frequented.  Pop.  2820. 
SAUVENIERE,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Belgium,  prov.  and  1 0  in.  N.W.  Namur ; 
with  a  brewery,  corn,  oil,  and  other 
mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro 
duce.  Pop.  1101. 

SAUVETERRE,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Haute-Garonne,  11  m.  S.W.  Gaudens. 
Pop.  2 170. 

SAUVEUR  (Sr.),  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
12  m.  N.E.  Tournay.  The  chief  employments  are  agriculture, 
spinning  flax,  and  weaving  linen.  There  are  also  a  brewery, 
distillery,  bleachfield,  and  five  flour-mills.  Agricultural  pro 
duce  is  exported.  Pop.  2257. 

.SAUX,  or  SAULX,  a  river,  France,  issues  from  the  Lake 
of  Bressoncourt,  6  m.  E.  Poissons,  dep.  Haute-Marne,  on  the 


confines  of  dep.  Mouse;  enters  that  dep  ,  flows  N.W.,  enters 
dep.  Bassd-Marne,  and  joins  1.  bank  Ornain,  after  a  course 
of  nearly  60  m. 

SAUXILLANGES  [Latin,  Celsinianiae],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Puy-de-D6me,  on  the  Grouse,  19  m.  S.S.E.  Clermont ; 
with  manufactures  of  bombazine,  camlet,  and  scythes ;  saw 
mills  and  tanneries.  Pop.  1485. 

SAUZE-DE-CESANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Turin,  prov.  Susa,  on  the  Dora,  at  the  foot  of  the  Varco- 
di-Sestrieres  ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1155. 

SAVA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  19  in.  E.S.E.  Tarento. 
Pop.  2000. 

SAVAGE  ISLAND,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  19°  10' 
S.;  Ion.  169°  50'  W.  (R.);  about  33  in.  in  circuit,  of  a  round 
form,  and  good  height.  It  appears  to  consist  wholly  of  coral- 
rocks,  all  overrun  with  woods  and  bushes.  It  was  discovered 
in  1774  by  Cook,  and  was  so  called  by  him  from  the  ferocious 
disposition  evinced  by  the  natives.  It  now  (1854)  contains 
two  churches,  two  native  teachers,  and  about  1 000  inhabitants ; 
300  of  whom  profess  Christianity. 

SAVAIT,  an  isl  ,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  (S.  point)  13°  49' 
S.;  Ion.  172°  29'  W.  (u.)  It  is  the  largest  of  the  Samoan 
group,  being  40  m.  long,  and  20  m.  broad.  Its  shore  is  low, 
and  the  ascent  to  the  centre  gradual,  except  where  the  cones 
of  some  extinct  craters  occur.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  a 
peak  rises  above  4000  ft.,  visible  at  a  distance  of  between 
50  m.  and  60  m.  The  interior  has  never  been  explored,  and  is 
rarely  entered  even  by  natives.  It  produces  spontaneously  the 
citron,  nutmeg,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  plants.  The  S.  side 
of  the  island  is  rocky  and  iron-bound,  with  a  heavy  surf  break 
ing  on  it.  The  only  safe  harbour  is  on  the  N.  point,  called 
the  Bay  of  Mataatua.  Supplies  of  hogs,  poultry,  vegetables, 
wood,  and  water,  may  be  obtained  here. 

SAVANNA-LA-MAR:—  1,  A  tn.,  isl.  Hayti,  republic  of 
Santo  Domingo,  N.E.  coast,  S.  shore  of  Samana  Bay. — 2,  A 
small  tn.  Jamaica,  Bluefield's  Bay,  S.W.  coast. 

SAVANNAH,  a  tn.  and  port,  U.  States,  Georgia,  r.  bank 
river  of  same  name,  17m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic, 
on  a  canal  connecting  its  river  with  the  Ogeechee,  and  on  a 


railway  connecting  it  with  some  of  the  main  lines  of  the  inte 
rior,  and  giving  it  immediate  access  to  the  basin  of  the,  Mis 
sissippi,  520  m.  S.W.  Washington.  It  stands  on  a  sandy 
flat,  about  40  ft.  above  the  water,  and  used  to  be  considered 
unhealthy,  partly  on  account  of  the  marshes  which  bound  the 
flat  at  its  E.  and  W.  extreniities,  and  still  more  on  account  of 
the  inundation  of  the  neighbouring  district  for  the  cultivation 
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of  rice.  The  latter  evil  has,  however,  in  a  great  measure 
ceased,  inconsequence  of  an  arrangement  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  rice-grounds,  who  have  been  induced  by  a  payment  of 
about  £1 4,'OUO,  subscribed  by  the  citizens,  to  substitute  the  dry 
for  the  wet  mode  of  cultivation.  The  town  is  laid  out  with 
great  regularity  in  a  series  of  spacious  streets  and  squares,  the 
former  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  generally  lined 
with  a  double  row  of  trees;  and  the  latter,  about  20  in  num 
ber,  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  streets,  and  usually 
inclosing  a  space  of  about  two  acres,  laid  out  in  grass-plots 
and  shady  walks,  so  as.  to  give  "the  whole  place,  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  an  airy,  cool,  and  rural  appear 
ance.  Up  to  1820,  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  were 
constructed  of  wood;  but  in  that  year  a  dreadful  conflagration 
having  burnt  down  463  of  them,  and  destroyed  property  to 
the  value  of  about  £800,000  sterling,  brick  has  been  generally 
substituted  for  wood,  and  many  improvements,  tending  to 
secure  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  health,  have  been  introdueed. 
The  public  buildings  include  12  or  14  churches,  among 
which  the  Independent  Presbyterian  church,  an  elegant  struc 
ture,  of  light-coloured  granite,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
£20,000,  deserves  particular  notice  ;  a  Jewish  synagogue,  an 
academy,  a  courthouse,  jail,  exchange,  several  fine  banking- 
houses,  "an  arsenal,  U.  States  barracks,  a  market- house,  theatre, 
female  asylum,  widows'  asylum,  hospital,  and  poorhouse.  The 
manufactures  are  insignificant,  but  the  trade  is  important,  and 
gives  indications  of  its  extent  in  the  large  number  of  warehouses, 
from  three  to  four  stories  high,  built  along  the  river,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  at  once  from  the  wharfs  below  and  from  the  streets 
behind.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
(J.  States.  The  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  from 
18ft.  to  21  ft.  of  water  at  ebb-tide;  vessels  drawing  15  ft.  or 
]  6  ft.  water  get  up  to  the  Five-Fathom  Hole,  about  3  m.  below 
the  town  ;  and  those  drawing  only  13  ft.  get  up  to  its  wharfs. 
Beyond  this  the  navigation  is  continued  by  steam-boats  for 
250  m.  to  Augusta,  and  by  pole-boats  for  150  m.  farther. 
The  means  of  communication  inland  have  been  greatly  extended 
by  railways,  completed  or  in  course  of  erection.  The  staple 
exports  of  Savannah  are  lumber,  rice,  and  more  especially  vast 
quantities  of  upland  cotton. 


EXPORTS  o/ SAVANNAH  in  1851  and  1852. 


Cotton  (bales)... 
Rice  (disks)  . 
Lumber  (feet)  .. 


317,434    873,068 

28,100     29,992 

17,764,300     25,508,500 


Of  which,  in  1852,  Britain  received  110,408  bales  cotton, 
1290  casks  rice,  and  6,348,600  ft.  lumber.  Pop.  (1850), 
16,627;  (1853),  estimated  at  25,000. 

SAVE,  or  SAU,  a  river,  Austria,  rises  in  the  E.  slope  of 
the  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps,  in  circle  Laybach,  Illyria,  about 
12  m.  S.S.W.  Villach;  flows  S.E.  through  Illyria,  along  the 
S.  frontiers  of  Styria,  and  into  Croatia,  where,  about  10  in.  E. 
Petrinia,  it  receives  its  first  important  tributary,  the  Kulpa, 
which  joins  it  on  the  right.  On  reaching  the  E.  frontiers  of 
Croatia,  it  receives  its  second  important  tributary,  the  Unna, 
which  also  joins  it  on  the  right.  From  this  point,  its  course, 
though  very  circuitous,  becomes  on  the  whole  E.S.E.;  and 
till  its  junction  with  1.  bank  Danube  at  Belgrade,  it  forms  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  separating  them  from 
Turkish  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Servia;  and  receiving  from  these 
countries — and,  like  the  other  tributaries  already  mentioned, 
all  on  the  right — the  Verbas,  Bosna,  and  Drin.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  540  m.,  and,  with  exception  of  the  first  part, 
which  is  between  narrow  and  rather  steep  banks,  is  through 
an  open  country,  along  which  it  winds  with  an  almost  sluggish 
current,  not  unfrequently  overflowing  its  banks,  and  producing 
fearful  devastation.  The  great  length  of  its  navigable  course 
is  of  vast  advantage  to  the  surrounding  districts,  particularly 
by  enabling  them  to  find  an  easy  market  for  their  agricultural 
produce.  Above  the  confluence  of  the  Kulpa,  it  floats  barges 
of  15  tons  to  20  tons,  and  below,  vessels  of  150  tons  to  200  ton.-;. 

SAVE,  a  river,  France;  rises  in  dep.  Hautes  Pyrenees, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Haute-Garonne ;  flows  N.E.,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 

SAVELANE,  a  mountain,  Persia.     See  SEVELLAN. 

SAVENA  Y,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire-Infe'rieure,  on  a  hill 
above  the  Loire,  22  m.  N.N.W.  Nantes.  It  is  poorly  built ; 
has  a  fine  shady  promenade,  a  court  of  first  resort,  and  an 


agricultural  society.  The  Vendeans  sustained  a  defeat  hero, 
by  which  their  force  was  final!  v  annihilated.  Pop.  1150. 

SAVENTHEM,  avil.  and" com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
4  m.  N.E.  Brussels ;  with  a  church  ;  a  brewery,  paper,  oil, 
and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1210. 

SAVERDUN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ariege,  1.  bank  Arie'ge, 
20  m.  N.  Foix.  It  was  anciently  fortified;  and,  during  the 
war  of  the  Albigenses,  successfully  stood  a  siege  by  Simon  do 
Montfort,  who  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  It  is  in  general 
well  built;  and  has  a  well-endowed  hospital,  saw-mills,  and 
tile-works.  Pop.  2077. 

SAVERNE  [German,  Elsass-Zabren  or  Zmren;  anc.  Ta- 
berna],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Ehin,  on  the  Zorn,  19  ni.  N.W. 
Strasburg.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  rose  to  some 
importance  under  the  Ilomans.  It  was  afterwards  fortified, 
and  stood  numerous  sieges,  particularly  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  war,  when  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  re-taken.  The 
modern  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  contains  no  edifice  de 
serving  of  notice  except  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  has 
been  converted  into  barracks  and  a  prison ;  and  the  parish 
church,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  very  ancient  and  lofty 
tower.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery, 
copper  and  iron  ware,  leather,  bricks,  and  tiles.  The  trade  is 
in  ironware,  tobacco,  and  wood,  which  is  floated  down  the 
Zorn.  Pop.  5084. 

SAVIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  S.  W.  Nola,  in  a 
flat  and  fertile  district;  with  three  churches;  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  rearing  silk-worms.  Pop.  3850. 

SA  VIGLIANO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  8  m.  E. 
Saluzzo,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Macra  and  Grana,  the  former  watering  its  W.  and  the 
other  its  E.  side.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  several 
suburbs,  and  is  well  built,  the  principal  streets  being  regular 
j  and  spacious,  though  those  which  intersect  them  are  narrow 
j  and  dark.  .  There  are  also  two  squares,  one  of  which,  used 
i  for  the  public  markets,  is  lined  with  porticoes;  while  the 
other,  of  a  quadrangular  form  and  considerable  extent,  is 
formed  by  regular  and  well-constructed  houses.  The  prin 
cipal  buildings  are  four  churches,  an  oratory  of  great  ar 
chitectural  merit,  and  richly  decorated;  three  monasteries 
and  a  nunnery,  a  college  and  several  schools,  a  large  hospital 
or  infirmary,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge,  and 
several  other  charitable  endowments;  a  handsome  theatre, 
and  large  cavalry  barracks.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollens,  partly  fine,  but'  chiefly  of  coarse  quality ;  linen, 
silk,  leather,  refined  wax,  tapers,  and  candles ;  the  prin 
cipal  trade,  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  manufacture, 
is  in  cattle.  The  French  defeated  the  Austrians  here  in  1799. 
Pop.  15,546. 

SAVIGNANO  :— 1,  Atn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  19m. 
S.S.E.  Forli.  It  is  a  fine  country-town,  and  was  fortified  in 
1361.  Pop.  5000.— 2,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  9  m. 
W.S.W.  Bovino.  on  a  hill.  Pop.  1568. 

SAVIGNONE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  12  m. 
N.N.E.  Genoa.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  consisting  of  steep 
and  ill-paved  streets,  and  an  irregular  square  ;  and  has  an  old 
feudal  castle,  a  parish  church,  and  a  large  structure,  originally 
an  hospital,  but  now  converted  to  private  uses.  Pop.  3822. 

SAVINDUOOG,  a  hill-fort,  Mysore.  See  SEVEUKDROOG. 

SAVINIEN  (S-r.),atn.  France,  dep.  Charente-Infe'rieure, 
.  r.  bank  Charente,  30  in.  S.S.E.  La  Koche;  with  a  curious 
church  of  the  llth  century,  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  monas 
tery,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  brandy.  Pop.  1516. 

SAVIOUR  (ST.),  four  pars.  Eng. :—  1,  Devon;  85  ac. 
Pop.  2121.— 2,  York  (N.  Riding) ;  2273  ac.  Pop.  2760.— 
3,  Isl.  Guernsey.  Pop,  1037.— 4,  Isl.  Jersey.  Pop.  3404. 

SAVONA,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  24  in. 
S.W.Genoa,  cap  prov.  of  same  name,  W.  side,  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  which  commands  it  on  the  E.  It  is  partly 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  but  does 
not  possess  much  strength.  It  has  several  good  houses,  but 
the  majority  are  indifferent;  and  the  streets,  though  well- 
paved,  are  inconveniently  narrow.  The  objects  most  deserving 
;  of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  a  majestic  structure,  witli  fine 
|  pictures,  bass-reliefs,  sculptures,  and  carvings ;  several  other 
j  churches,  many  of  them  with  rich  decorations;  six  monas- 
I  teries,  two  nunneries,  an  episcopal  seminary,  two  colleges  or 
gymnasia,  a  large  hospital,  and  various  other  charitable 
!  endowments.  At  the  harbour,  which  is  good,  and  defended 
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by  a  fort,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  silk,  wool,  and 
fruit.  Savona  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  superior 
court  of  law,  and  several  public  offices.  It  was  anciently 
called  Sabata  or  Sabatra,  had  bishops  as  early  as  the  7th 
century,  and  had  a  large  and  flourishing  commerce  till  the  1 6th 
century,  when  the  Genoese,  who  had  become  jealous  of  it, 
destroyed  its  harbour.  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  II., 
and  the  poet  Chiabrera,  were  born  at  Savona.  Pop.  16,211. 
—  The  PKOV.,  area,  304  sq.  in.,  is  bounded,  N.  by  pro v. 
Acqui,  N.E.  Genoa,  S.E.  and  S.  gulf  of  that  name,  S.W. 
Albenga,  and  W.  Mondovi.  It  is  traversed  in  a  N.E.  direc-  j 
tion  by  the  Apennines,  which  here  send  the  waters  on  its 
S.  side  in  impetuous  torrents  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  those 
on  its  N.  side  northwards  to  the  basin  of  the  Po.  Pop. 
79,748. 

SAVOY  (DUCHY  OF)  [Italian,  Savoja;  French,  Savoie;  Ger 
man,  Savoien;  Latin,  Sabaudia],  a  div.  Sardinian  States;  lat. 
43°  to  46°  25' N.;  Ion.  5°  30'  to  7°  5'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by  Swit 
zerland,  from  which,  in  that  direction,  it  is  almost  entirely 
separated  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  N.E.  Switzerland;  E.  and 
S.E.  Piedmont ;  and  S.  and  W.  France ;  length,  N.  to  S., 
92  m.;  breadth,  66  m.  ;  area,  3597  sq.  in.  Savoy  is  one 
of  the  most  mountainous  countries  in  Europe ;  the  culmi 
nating  point  of  this  continent,  Mount  Blanc,  lying  within  its 
territory,  in  connection  with  the  loftiest  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  stretch  along  its  E.  and  S.  frontier,  and  sending  out 
numerous  ramifications  in  all  directions,  make  its  surface 
almost  a  continued  succession  of  lofty  mountain  and  valley. 
It  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which,  forming 
its  W.  boundary,  there  receives  its  drainage  directly,  while 
the  drainage  of  the  N.  is  transmitted  to  it  chiefly  by  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  and  the  Arve.  and  that  of  the  S.  chiefly  by  the 
I  sere  and  its  tributary  Arc.  The  lakes  are  not  numerous, 
and,  with  exception  of  that  of  Geneva,  which  is  shared  with 
Switzerland,  not  individually  of  large  extent.  The  most 
important  are  those  of  Bourguet  and  Annecy.  From  the 
physical  structure  of  the  country  the  extent  of  arable  ground 
is  necessarily  limited,  but  in  ordinary  years,  with  the  aid  of 
chestnuts,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
the  lower  orders,  the  grain  raised  nearly  meets  the  con 
sumption.  In  favoured  spots,  particularly  in  the  N.,  in  the 
lower  valleys  and  slopes,  the  vine  is  cultivated  with  success. 
But  the  chief  riches  of  the  country  are  in  its  cattle  and  dairy 
produce,  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface  yielding  nothing 
hut  hay  or  pasture.  The  timber,  too,  which  clothes  many  of 
the  mountain  steeps  up  almost  to  the  limits  of  vegetation,  is  of 
great  consequence ;  beyond  these  limits  is  a  still  higher  region 
of  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  where  both  vegetable  and  animal 
life  are  all  but  extinct.  The  minerals  include  iron,  copper, 
silver,  lead,  and  lignite,  but  seldom  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  the  working  of  them  important ;  the  rock-crystals  found 
are  often  remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  The  manu 
factures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  woollens,  leather,  and  hard 
ware.  The  trade,  so  far  as  derived  from  native  resources,  is 
almost  confined  to  cattle,  skins,  wool,  and  dairy  produce;  but 
there  is  an  important  transit  trade  carried  on  across  the  coun 
try  between  France  and  Italy,  chiefly  by  way  of  Mount  Cenis. 
Administratively  Savoy  is  divided  into  the  two  divisions  of 
Chambery  and  Annecy ;  the  former  comprehending  the  pro 
vinces  of  Chambery  (the  capital),  Upper  Savoy,  Maurieime, 
and  Tarentaise ;  and  the  latter  the  provinces  of  Annecy,  Fau- 
cigny,  and  Chablais.  Pop.  (1848),  584,802. 

SAVU,  SATO,  SAVOE,  or  SABOE,  an  is!.,  S.  Pacific,  between 
isls.  Timor  and  Sandal  wood  ;  lat.  10°  32'  S.;  Ion.  121°  35'  E. 
(R.)  ;  about  21  m.  long,  E.  and  W. ;  low  to  seaward,  with  hills 
of  moderate  height  in  the  centre.  At  each  extremity  of  the 
island  there  are  low  sandy  points,  with  heavy  breakers.  It  is 
well-watered  and  fertile,  yielding  millet,  maize,  beans,  water 
melons,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  betel,  and  cinna 
mon  ;  with  cocoa-nuts,  tamarinds,  mangoes,  lemons,  &c.  Buf 
faloes,  goats,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  dogs,  and  cats  are  plentiful; 
there  are  a  few  wild  boars  and  deer,  and  superabundance  of 
fowls,  fish,  and  turtle.  It  is  divided  into  five  native  princi 
palities,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  Dutch  government  of 
Timor.  Pop.  25,000. 

SAWBKIDGEWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Herts ;  6G06  ac. 
Pop.  2571. 

SAWLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  9  m.  S.E. 
Derby,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  and  on  the  rail 


way  to  Leicester.  It  is  neatly  built ;  and  has  a  large  and 
venerable  church,  with  an  ancient  carved  oak  screen  ;  a  chapel 
of  ease,  and  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and  Connection  Methodist 
chapels.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  frame-work, 
knitting,  and  lace-running.  Area  of  par.,  1915  ac.  P.  1934. 

SAWSTON,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge  ;  1856  ac.    Pop.  1 124. 

SAWTRY,  ALL  SAINTS,  or  ST.  ANDREW,  par.  England, 
Huntingdon  ;  5730  (inclusive  of  St.  Judith)  ac.  Pop.  973. 

SAX  [Latin,  Salarid],  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and 
26  m.  N.  W.  Alicante,  r.  bank  Vinalapo,  on  the  side  of  a  lofty 
precipice  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  It  has 
generally  steep  streets  ;  a  parish  church,  court-house,  prison, 
hospital,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  coarse  paper, 
several  distilleries,  and  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  2195. 

SAXAPAHAW,  or  HAW,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the 
N.  of  North  Carolina,  flows  S.E.,  and  unites  with  the  Deep 
in  forming  the  Cape  Fear  river,  after  a  course  of  about  80  m. 

SAXBY,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Leicester;  1430  ac.  P.  140. 
—2,  Lincoln ;  2322  ac.  P.  120.— 3,  Lincoln ;  2322  ac.  P.  278. 

SAXE-Ai.TENBuno.     See  ALTENBURG. 

SAXE-CoBURG-GoTiiA.     See  COBURG. 

SAXE-MEiNiNGEN-HiLDBURGHAUSEN  [German,  Saclisen- 
Meiningen-fdildburghausen],  a  duchy  of  Central  Germany, 
forming  the  seventeenth  state  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  consisting  of  a  main  body,  and  several  minor  portions 
isolated  from  it,  and  partly  situated  at  a  considerable  distance, 
as  Kamburg,  Krannichfeld,  and  Lichtenhain.  The  main  body 
consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  zone  of  a  crescent  shape,  the 
concavity  turned  northwards,  and  bounded,  N.  by  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  district  of  Schmalkalden  belonging  to  Hesse- 
Cassel,  an  isolated  portion  of  Prussia,  and  the  principality  of 
Schwarzburg;  W.  Saxe-Weimar  and  Bavaria;  S.  Bavaria  and 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  and  E.  Bavaria,  Reuss,  and  Schwarz 
burg  ;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  90  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  15  m. ;  area,  including  the  minor  portions,  732  geo. 
sq.  m.  It  is  hilly,  though  scarcely  mountainous,  the  loftiest 
summit  being  usually  of  moderate  elevation,  and  covered  with 
forests.  On  the  E.  the  ridges  belong  to  the  Frankenwald, 
on  the  X.  to  the  Thuringerwald,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  Rhonge- 
birge.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Werra,  which  traverses  it,  first  in  a  W.,  and  then  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction.  A  small  portion  in  the  N.E.  sends  its 
waters  to  the  Elbe  by  means  of  the  Saale,  and  another  small 
portion  in  the  S.W.  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  being 
drained  by  some  small  tributaries  of  the  Main.  There  are 
several  small  lakes  and  some  mineral-springs.  The  higher 
districts,  though  well  wooded,  are  very  bleak,  and  altogether 
unfitted  for  agriculture  ;  the  best  land  is  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Werra  and  Saale,  but  partly  from  its  limited  extent,  and  partly 
from  the  general  inferiority  of  the  soil,  the  corn  raised  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  consumption,  and  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  imports,  chiefly  from  Bavaria  and  Gotha. 
The  principal  crops  are  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
hemp.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  even  a  little  wine,  are  grown  in 
the  more  sheltered  localities.  The  pastures  are  abundant, 
and  rear  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Many  of  the  last  are  of  a  superior  description.  The  minerals 
include  iron  and  copper,  worked  to  a  small  extent;  argen 
tiferous  lead,  salt,  sulphur,  cobalt,  slate,  marble,  porcelain, 
and  fuller's-earth.  Some  pearls  are  found  in  a  small  stream, 
called  the  Steinach.  Game  and  fish  are  abundant.  The  in 
habitants  are  very  industrious,  and  when  precluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  from  engaging  in  agriculture,  manage  to 
earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  by  manufactures,  chiefly  of 
ironware,  porcelain,  glass,  and  various  ingenious  articles  in 
wood  and  pasteboard.  The  chief  exports,  in  addition  to  these 
articles,  are  wood,  salt,  wool,  and  cattle.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  duchy  is  subdivided  into  four  circles — Mein- 
ingen  (the  capital),  Hildburghausen,  Sonneberg,  and  Saalt'eld. 
The  government  is  an  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  but 
universal  toleration  is  promised.  As  the  1 7th  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  it  shares  the  12th  vote,  along  with 
the  other  Saxon  duchies.  Its  contingent  of  men  is  1150. 
Pop.  (1852),  163,362. 

SAXE-WEisiAR,  or  SAXE- WEIMAR-EISENACH  [German, 
Sachsen-Weimar-Eisenacli],  a  grand  duchy  of  Central  Ger 
many,  forming  the  ]5th  state  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  consisting  of  three  larger  portions,  Weimar,  Neustadt, 
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and  Eisenach,  and  twelve  smaller  parcels,  as  Ihuenau,  Bos- 
leben,  Zillbach,  Seebach,  Allstadt,  Oldisleben,  and  Thriinitz. 
Weimar  Proper  is  bounded,  N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  W. 
Prussian  Saxony  and  the.  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
stadt,  S.  this  principality,  and  S.E.  and  E.  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg.  Keustadt  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  the  former, 
and,  though  at  no  great  distance,  is  completely  separated  from 
it.  Eisenach,  situated  considerably  to  the  W.,  is  bounded, 
N.  by  Prussian  Saxony,  W.  Hesse-Cassel,  S.  Bavaria,  and 
E.  the  duchies  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 
area  of  the  whole  grand  duchy,  1069  geo.  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  in  others  finely 
undulating,  the  intervening  ridges  of  the  higher  grounds 
forming  the  sides  of  wide  valleys.  It  almost  wholly  belongs 
to  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser;  the  former  draining 
Weimar  by  the  Saale,  which  traverses  it,  and  the  Elster-Orla, 
Urn,  and  Unstrut,  tributaries  of  the  Saale;  and  the  latter 
draining  Eisenach  by  the  Werra,  and  its  tributaries,  Suhl, 
Horsel,  Felda,  and  Ulster.  The  lakes  are  individually  of 
small  extent,  but  numerous.  The  principality  of  Weimar  is 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  duchy ;  and,  in  good  years,  raises 
corn  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  home  consumption,  and  leave  a 
small  surplus  for  export.  Eisenach  is  the  district  least  adapted 
for  agriculture,  but  raises  considerable  quantities  of  oats  and 
potatoes.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saale  much  hemp  is  grown  ; 
and  in  some  sheltered  spots,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jena,  a  few  vineyards  are  seen.  The  forests  are  very 
extensive,  and  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  grand  duchy. 
The  most  valuable  stock  is  sheep,  to  the  fleece  of  which  much 
attention  has  been  paid.  Swine,  also,  are  very  numerous ; 
and  game  and  fish  are  alike  abundant.  The  minerals  include 
silver  and  copper,  formerly  but  no  longer  worked;  iron  and 
manganese,  still  worked  to  some  extent ;  salt,  and  potters'- 
clay.  Manufactures  have  made  most  progress  in  Eisenach, 
where  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  tissues,  ribbons,  and  car 
pets,  &c.,  are  made.  In  Weimar  and  Neustadt  manufactures 
are  insignificant.  In  the  former,  the  most  important  articles 
appear  to  be  books  and  maps.  The  principal  exports  are 
timber,  dried  fruit,  wool,  and  gin.  For  administrative  pur 
poses  the  grand  duchy  is  divided  into  the  two  circles  of 
Weimar-Jena-Neustadt,  subdivided  into  15  bailiwicks;  and 
of  Eisenach,  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks.  The  government, 
as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  1816,  is  constitutional.  At  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutherans,  and  distinguished 
both  for  industry  and  intelligence.  The  revenue  in  1 853  was 
£230,478,  and  exceeded  the  expenditure.  As  the  loth  mem 
ber  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Saxe- Weimar  shares  the 
12th  vote  in  the  plenum  with  the  other  Saxon  duchies.  Its 
contingent  of  men  is  2010.  Pop.  261,094. 

SAXELBY,  two  pars.  Eng. : — 1,  Leicester;  1290  ac. 
Pop.  118.— 2,  Lincoln;  4270  ac.  Pop.  (1851),  1137. 

SAXH AM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk :— 1 ,  (Great] ;  1428  ac. 
Pop.  293.— 2,  (Little} ;  1381  ac.  Pop.  191. 

SAXKJOBING  [Latin,  Saxcopia],  n  tn.  Denmark,  isl. 
Lolland.  6  m.  E.N.E.  Maribo,  on  a,  small  stream,  which,  a 
little  below,  falls  into  the  narrow  and  shallow  Saxkjb'bing- 
fiord,  where  it  has  a  winter-haven  of  the  fourth  class,  admit 
ting  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  Pop.  900. 

SAXLINGIIAM,  three  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!  ;  1498ac. 
Pop.  182.— 2,  (Nethertjate] ;  21 1 1  ac.  Pop.  636.— 3,  (Thorpe} ; 
2111  ac.  Pop.  148. 

BAXMUNDHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  18  m.  N.E.  Ipswich.  It  has  a  respectable  market- 
hall,  an  Established  church,  and  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
Congregationalists,  a  neat  structure,  erected  in  1849;  a  na 
tional  and  two  small  day  schools,  a  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
a  Dorcas  society,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Area  of  par., 
1101  ac.  Pop.  1180. 

SAXONY  (KINGDOM  OF)  [Latin,  Saxonia;  German,  Sadi 
sm;  French,  Saxe],  a  kingdom  of  Central  Germany,  forming 
tlte  fourth  state  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  bounded, 
N.W.,  N.,  and  E.  by  Prussia,  S.E.  and  S.  Bohemia,  S.W.Ba-  | 
varia,  and  W.  Reuss,  Saxe-Weimar  and  Saxe-Altenburg ; 
greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  135  in.  ;  greatest  breadth. 
75  in. ;  perimeter,  about  736  m.,  of  which  about  288  in.  bound 
with  Bohemia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Erzgebirgc  ; 
256  m.  with  Prussia,  172  m.  with  the  Saxon  duchies,  and 
only  20  m.  with  Bavaria  ;  area,  4349  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  longest  side  of  which  faces  the 


S.E.,  while  the  opposite  vertex  is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  of  Leipzig,  and  extends  from  lat.  50°  15'  to  51°  20'  N.  ; 


Ion.  12°  10'  to  15°  E.     For  ad 


ve  purposes  it  is 


divided  into  the  four  circles  [Kreisdirektionen]  of  Dresden, 
Leipzig,  Zwickau,  and  Bautzen  or  Budissin  ;  subdivided  into 
bailiwicks.  Their  area  and  population  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  :  — 

A.RKA  and  POPULATION  of  SAXONY  in  1852. 


•_» 

Area  in 
geo.  *).  in. 

Pop.  (1858.) 

Dresden  
Leipzig  
Zwickau  
Bautzen,  or  Budissin  

Total  

1260-48 
1U10-24 

1«7'«8 

73088 

507,705 

440,826 
735,557 
297,744 

4319-28 

1,987,832 

The  surface,  though  very  much  broken,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  inclined  plain,  which  commences  in  the  S.  in  the  Erz^e- 
birge  chain,  and  slopes  towards  the  N.  In  the  more  elevated 
districts,  the  scenery  is  wild,  and  sometimes  almost  deso 
late;  while  on  either  side  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  Bohemian 
frontier  to  Pirna,  is  a  remarkable  and  exceedingly  interesting 
tract,  covered  with  fantastic  sandstone  formations,  which  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  Where  the 
surface  begins  to  lower,  the  ramifications  proceeding  from 
the  principal  range  form  the  sides  of  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  which  as  they  flatten  down  widen  out  into  plains, 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  hence,  though  in  the  Ober- 
wiesenthal,  the  Fichtelberg  attains  the  height  of  more  than 
3700  ft.,  the  mean  height  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed 
450  ft.  On  the  Prussian  frontiers,  where  it  subsides  to  its 
lowest  point,  the  height  above  the  sea  is  only  250  ft.  The 
loftiest  summits  are  generally  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  so  rich  in  mineral  products,  that  the  ores  [erz]  contained 
in  them  have  given  name  to  the  whole  chain.  To  the  E.,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Elbe,  the  Erzgebirge  is  continued  by  the 
Riesengebirge,  a  branch  of  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Lau- 
sitzer-gebirge,  or  Mountains  of  Lusatia,  covers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  E.  of  Saxony.  They  nowhere  reach  the  height 
of  2500  ft.,  though  more  than  one  summit  exceeds  2000  ft. 
They  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  granite,  basalt,  and 
sandstone. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  E.,  which 
sends  its  waters  to  the  Baltic  by  tributaries  of  the  Oder  and 
Spree,  the  whole  of  Saxony  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe, 
which  forcing  its  way  in  a  depression  of  the  chain,  where  the 
Erzgebirge  is  conceived  to  terminate  and  the  Riesengebirge 
to  begin,  enters  Saxony,  traverses  it  in  a  N.W.  direction  for 
about  70  m.,  and  quits  it  near  Strchla,  after  having  divided 
the  kingdom  into  two  distinct  portions,  of  which  that  on  the 
left  or  W.  bank  is  by  far  the  larger.  On  tlie  E.  bank,  accord 
ingly  the  Elbe  here  receives  only  a  number  of  small  torrents 
and  streams  scarcely  deserving  of  notice,  but  on  the  W.  bank 
it  lias  several  important  tributaries,  which  take  their  rise  and 
have  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  within  the  kingdom, 
but  do  not  join  the  Elbe  till  they  have  left  it.  Of  these  tri 
butaries,  the  most  important  are  the'Mulde,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  main  arms  called  the  Zwickau-Mulde,  and  the 
Freiberg  Mulde  ;  and  the  Elster,  which  likewise  divides  itself 
near  Leipzig  into  two  arms,  one  of  which  unites  with  the 
Pleisse  and  Parthe,  while  the  other  takes  the  name  of  Luppe. 
The  lakes,  particularly  in  the  N.  ;md  N.E.,  are  numerous,  but 
individually  insignificant. 

The  climate  in  the  loftier  mountain  districts,  and  what  is 
called  the  Voigtland,  is  so  very  cold  and  bleak,  that  it  has 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  the  Saxon  Siberia,  but  with 
this  exception,  the  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  most  coun 
tries  of  Europe  under  the  same  latitude.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Mulde,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Leipzig,  the  air  is  both  gentle  and  pleasant.  The  only  locali 
ties  which  can  be  considered  unfavourable  to  health,  arc  some 
marshy  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Pleisse. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lofty  barren  tracts  already  re 
ferred  to,  and  others  of  a  kindred  nature,  though  less  barren, 
since  they  are  either  covered  with  forests  or  mountain  pas 
tures,  the  whole  surface  of  Saxony  may  be  said  to  be  under 
some  kind  of  culture.  One-half  of  the  surface  is  under  the 
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plough,  30  per  cent,  is  covered  with  wood,  andabo  ve  1 6  per  cent, 
with  gardens  and  meadows.  Not  a  spot  capable  of  being  turned 
to  account  is  allowed  to  remain  waste,  and  the  hand  of  industry 
is  everywhere  visible.  The  soil,  however,  is  not  in  general 
of  great  natural  fertility,  and  hence,  though  some  of  the  lower 
grounds  are  very  productive,  the  total  yield  of  grain  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  home  consumption.  The  most  im 
portant  crops  cultivated  in  regular  rotation,  are  rye  and  oats  ; 
next  to  these  ranks  barley,  and  last  of  all,  wheat,  for  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  appears  not  to  be  well  adapted. 
One  crop  so  universal,  that  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded 
as  the  staple,  is  potatoes.  The  chief  subsidiary  crops  are 
pulse,  rape,  turnips,  oil-seeds,  hops,  tobacco,  flax,  teasel, 
madder,  and  other  dye-plants.  All  the  common  orchard- 
fruits,  particularly  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  are  very  abun 
dant.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  which  occupies  considerable  tracts  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  between  the  towns  of  Meissen  and  Pulsnitz,  and  is  also 
cultivated  with  success  on  the  sunny  slopes  both  to  the  N.  and 
the  S.  of  Dresden.  The  grass-husbandry  also  is  not  neglected. 
Many  artificial  meadows  have  been  formed,  and  heavy  crops  of 
the  finest  artificial  grasses — lucent,  sainfoin,  clover,  and  rye- 
grass — are  everywhere  seen.  Much  of  the  fodder  is  employed 
on  dairy  stock,  from  which  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese 
of  excellent  quality  are  obtained.  Large  numbers  of  horned 
cattle  are  also  fattened,  and  annually  exported,  to  the  number 
of  7000  or  8000  head,  to  Poland  and  Galicia.  But  the  supe 
riority  of  Saxony  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  its  sheep,  the 
breed  of  which,  formed  by  careful  crossing  by  the  merino, 
was  brought  to  such  perfection,  as  to  create  for  them  an 
eager  demand  in  all  countries  where  the  improvement  of  the 
fleece  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  importance.  Hence  the 
improved  British  breeds  have  derived  many  of  their  excel 
lencies  from  those  of  Saxony,  but  as  often  happens,  the  scholar 
has  in  many  parts  equalled  if  not  surpassed  the  master  ;  and 
hence  the  superiority  of  Saxon  sheep  has  become  much  less 
apparent  in  more  recent  times,  and  the  foreign  demand 
has  greatly  diminished.  The  only  other  domestic  animals 
deserving  of  notice  are  horses  and  swine,  of  both  of  which 
superior  breeds  are  found.  Poultry,  particularly  geese, 
are  very  numerous  ;  the  rearing  of  bees,  once  a  very  im 
portant  branch  of  industry,  has  greatly  declined  ;  but  that 
of  silk-worms  is  still  prosecuted  with  considerable  success, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Zittau,  &c. 
The  great  number  of  forests  in  Saxony  naturally  secures  an 
abundance  of  game,  and  at  one  time  bears  and  wolves  were 
not  uncommon ;  but  the  increase  of  population  has  so  greatly 
diminished  their  numbers,  that  they  are  considered  to  be  al 
most  extirpated.  Others  of  the  larger  kinds  of  game  have  also 
become  scarce,  but  the  smaller  kinds  continue  to  be  numerous. 
The  fishing  iu  the  lakes  and  rivers  is  tolerably  productive, 
though  scarcely  equal  to  the  consumption.  Among  the  spe 
cies  of  fish  are  shads,  eels,  salmon,  carp,  pike,  and  trout.  In 
some  of  the  streams,  particularly  the  White  Elster  and  ils 
tributaries,  good  pearls  are  often  found. 

The  minerals  of  Saxony  form,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
source  of  its  wealth,  and  have  long  been  worked  with  great 
success,  and  a  skill  of  which  many  other  countries  in  Europe 
were  contented  to  be  only  humble  imitators.  The  metals 
comprehend  almost  every  one  of  economical  value,  with  the 
exception  of  quicksilver,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  found  at 
all,  and  gold,  which  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities. 
Silver,  found  in  connection  both  with  copper  and  lead,  is  ex 
tracted  annually,  on  an  average,  to  the  amount  of  45,100  oz. 
The  principal  localities  where  it  is  found  are  Freiberg,  An- 
naberg,  and  Schneeberg.  The  copper  and  lead  ores  which 
yield  it  are  of  still  greater  value.  The  tin,  iron,  and  cobalt 
mines  are  also  of  great  importance,  and,  though  in  much 
smaller  quantities,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  are  worked  to 
considerable  advantage.  The  fuel  necessary  for  the  smelting 
and  refining  of  these  metals  also  exists  in  great  abundance. 
Not  only  are  the  extensive  forests,  covering  nearly  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom,  made  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  placed  under  a  system  of  management,  in 
which  science  and  practical  knowledge  are  alike  conspicuous, 
but  numerous  seams,  both  of  lignite  and  coal,  are  found  in 
various  districts,  and  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Other  minerals  of  value  are  alum,  copperas,  mountain-green, 
ochre,  magnesia,  fullers',  potters',  and  porcelain  earth.  Tl 
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quarries  furnish  in  abundance  granite,  sicnite,  porphyry, 
alt,  roofing-slate,  pavement,  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
marble ;  and  numerous  beautiful  crystals  and  pebbles,  includ- 
g  in  the  former  rubies,  sapphires,  garnets,  topazes,  &c., 
and  in  the  latter,  jaspers,  agates,  and  carnelians  are  found 
both  in  the  Erzgebirge,  and  in  the  districts  of  Leipzig  and 
Meissen.  Mineralogical  operations  are  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  magnificent  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on,  but 
also  for  the  consummate  ability  displayed,  and  not  a  fow  of 
the  most  eminent  geologists  of  Europe  willingly  confess  their 
obligations  to  the  instructions  which  they  received  in  the 
mining  schools  of  Saxony. 

The  manufactures  connected  with  the  minerals  just  referred 
to,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  mining  operations  them 
selves,  give  employment  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  there  are  several  other  branches  of  manu 
facture  distinguished  for  the  ability  and  success  with  which 
they  are  carried  on,  and  in  two  of  which  the  long  acknow 
ledged  superiority  of  Saxony  to  most  other  countries  has 
only  been  recently  called  in  question.  The  branches  referred 
to  are  those  of  woollen  cloth  and  porcelain.  The  excellence 
of  the  former  was  partly  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
obtained  from  the  improved  breed  of  sheep ;  and  hence,  in 
every  country  where  the  Saxon  broad-cloths  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  market,  they  commanded  higher  prices  than 
could  be  obtained  for  similar  native  products.  It  is  said  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  finer  wools  of  Saxony  are  now  exported 
in  a  raw  state,  and  that  foreigners  possessed  of  larger  capital 
and  superior  machinery  are  able  to  give  the  wool-growers 
better  prices  than  their  .own  manufacturers  can  afford.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  present  woollen  manufactures  of 
Saxony,  though  still  extensive,  have  lost  much  of  their  repu 
tation  for  superior  fineness,  and  contain  a  much  larger  pro 
portion  of  goods  of  an  inferior  description.  In  regard  to 
porcelain,  the  fame  of  the  Saxons  was  well-earned,  because 
in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  the  articles  produced,  they  had 
the  merit  of  inventing,  or  rather  re-inventing,  the  process. 
So  long  as  they  were  able  to  keep  the  secret  to  themselves,  the 
only  competition  to  which  they  could  be  subjected  was  that 
of  importation  from  the  distant  East,  and  a  most  lucrative 
trade  was  carried  on.  The  Dresden  china  became  famous 
over  Europe,  and  many  of  its  finer  specimens  were  thought 
not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  most  celebrated  collections  of 
articles  of  vertu.  The  manufacdnre  is  now  so  successfully 
competed  with  in  other  countries,  and  has  in  consequence 
declined  so  much,  that  it  can  scarcely  now  claim  to  be  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  great  branches  of  national  industry. 
But  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  have  become  tho 
roughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  industry,  the  decline  of  one 
branch  only  makes  way  for  the  introduction  of  another ;  and 
hence  several  tissues  previously  unimportant  have  advanced 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  At  the  head  of  these  is  cotton, 
which  both  employs  numerous  large  factories,  and  is  manu 
factured  to  a  very  large  extent  by  domestic  looms.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  cotton  manufactures  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  spinning- 
mills  and  spindles  in  the  country  at  three  different  periods  : — 


Years 

Mills. 

Fine  Spindles. 

1834 
1845 

ifi 

370,808 
474.978 

1848 

133 

541,868 

Other  very  important  tissues  are  linen,  silk,  and  mixed  goods, 
and  in  connection  with  them  and  the  other  tissues,  must  be 
taken  the  vast  number  of  worsted,  flax,  and  fulling  mills, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  meet  the  eye  at 
almost  every  turn.  Other  manufactures  deserving  of  notice 
are  lace,  in  which  great  numbers,  both  of  young  and  aged  fe 
males,  who  might  be  unfit  for  other  labours,  find  the  means 
of  subsistence;  hosiery,  waxcloth,  straw-plait,  wooden  wares, 
including  furniture ;  machinery,  chemical  products,  musical 
instruments,  tobacco,  chocolate,  and  chicory ;  paper,  types, 
and  books. 

The  trade,  both  external  and  internal,  created  by  iill  these 
branches  of  manufacture,  is  necessarily  very  great ;  at  the  fairs 
of  Leipzig  (which  see)  alone,  business  to  above  £9,000,000  is 
done.  Its  foundation  was  laid  by  the  enlightened  commercial 
policy  which  Saxony  had  the  wisdom  to  pursue,  when  most 
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other  countries  were  strangers  to  it,  and  its  continuance  is 
secured  by  a  careful  attention,  not  only  to  remove  every  ob 
struction  to 'trade,  but  to  afford  it  new  facilities.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  introduction  of  the  railway  sys 
tem,  which  has  brought  Leipzig  and  Dresden  into  immediate 
connection,  not  only  with  the  other  leading  towns  of  Saxony, 
but  with  the  groat  trunk-lines  which  now  traverse  the  whole, 
at  least,  of  central  Europe,  and  the  .still  more  recent  intro 
duction  of  the  electric  telegraph.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Thaler,  Grosclien,  and  Pfenniye.  The  thaler  =  3s.,  or  more 
exactly,  2s.  lOfd.  sterling,  contains  30  new  groschen,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  10  pfennige. 

The  government  of  Saxony,  as  fixed  by  a  constitution 
granted  in  1831,  and  modified  by  the  laws  of  March  31, 1849, 
and  May  5,  1851,  is  a  limited  monarchy,  in  which  the  execu 
tive  power  is  lodged  solely  in. the  crown,  and  the  legislative 
power  jointly  in  the  crown  and  two  chambers— a  first  and  a. 
second.  The  first  chamber  is  composed  of  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family  who  have  attained  majority,  the  possessors  of 
certain  specified  domains,  certain  individuals  ex  officio,  12 
deputies  chosen  for  life  by  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  and 
10  individuals  nominated  for  life  by  the  king.  The  second 
chamber  is  composed  of  20  members  elected  by  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  25  by  the  towns,  25  by  the  peasantry,  and 
five  by  the  traders  and  artisans.  For  each  member  of  the 
second  chamber  a  substitute  is  chosen,  to  act  in  the  case  of 
his  temporary  absence  or  incapacity,  or  during  the  subsisting 
diet,  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Every  third  year  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the  second  chamber  retires,  but, 
in  supplying  their  places,  the  retiring  members  may  again  be 
elected.  Justice  is  administered  by  three  classes  of  courts, 
or  courts  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  resort  [erste, 
zweite,  and  dritte  instanz].  The  first  includes  all  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  kingdom,  as  justiz-aemter,  koniyl-gerichte,  stadt, 
and  patrimonial-yerichte  •  the  second  consists  of  the  four  ap 
peal  courts  [appellations-gerichte],  which  hold  their  sittings  at 
Dresden,  Bautzen,  Leipzig,  and  Zwickau,  and  have  each  juris 
diction  within  the  four  circles  of  same  name ;  the  third  is 
confined  to  the  supreme  court  of  Dresden  [pber-appellations- 
gericht],  whose  jurisdiction  includes  all  kinds  of  causes,  and 
extends  over  the  whole  kingdom.  In  regard  to  religion,  uni 
versal  toleration  is  guaranteed ;  but  the  only  religious  bodies 
specially  recognized  by  the  state  are  the  Lutherans  [Evangd- 
isch-Protestantischer  Cultus],  who  form  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  whole  population,  and  have  35  dioceses  [ephorieri] ,  879 
parishes,  and  1199  churches;  the  Calvinists  [Beformirter- 
Cultus],  who  have  only  two  parish  churches  and  four  minis 
ters  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  under  an  apostolic 
vicar,  have  14  parishes  and  29  churches,  and  possess  more 
influence  than  would  naturally  belong  to  them,  by  counting 
the  royal  family  among  their  adherents.  At  the  head  of  the 
educational  establishments  of  the  kingdom  is  the  university 
of  Leipzig.  Next  to  it,  in  order,  are  seven  gymnasia, 
situated  in  the  principal  towns;  11  normal  schools,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  upper,  town,  and  grammar  schools. 
For  elementary  education  one  school  at  least  is  opened  in 
every  parish,  and  all  the  children  between  six  and  fourteen 
are  understood  to  be  in  attendance;  in  1849,  of  315,185  chil 
dren  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  which  the  king 
dom  contained,  311,454  were  actually  attending  school.  By 
this  means,  Saxony  has  become  one  of  the  best  educated 
countries  in  Europe.  The  revenue  in  1851-2  was  £1,242,258, 
of  which  more  than  a  third  was  raised  from  the  rent  of  land 
and  other  crown-rights,  and  the  remainder,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation.  The  expendi 
ture  was  estimated  to  leave  a  small  surplus.  The  amount 
of  the  debt  in  1852  was  £6,457,710.  The  army  is  raised 
chiefly  by  conscription ;  all  maje  citizens,  with  a  few  speci 
fied  exceptions,  being  bound,  on  attaining  their  20th  year, 
to  serve  for  six  years  in  the  army,  and  three  years  in  the  re 
serve.  The  effective  force  amounts  to  25,930  men.  As  the 
fourth  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Saxony  has 
four  votes  in  the  plenum.  Its  contingent  of  men  is  12,000, 
and  of  money  £108. 

Saxony  owes  its  name  to  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished 
of  the  nations  of  Germany.  Not  contented  with  their  terri 
tories,  though  they  reached  from  the  Eider  to  the  Rhine,  they 
penetrated  far  into  France,  and  fitting  out  powerful  naval 
armaments,  ultimately  made  themselves  masters  of  the  far 


ner  portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  of  Saxony 
are  said  still  to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance,  in  person  and 
manners,  to  those  of  our  own  island.  It  is  impossible,  how 
ever,  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the  existing  kingdom  of 
Saxony  to  a  very  remote  period,  though  the  reigning  family 
claim  descent  from  the  celebrated  \Vittekind,  who  was  van 
quished  by  Charlemagne.  The  earliest  existing  records  con 
nected  with  the  present  kingdom  belong  to  the  10th  century, 
when  Henry  I.,  Margrave  of  Meissen,  made  considerable  addi- 
on  to  his  territories,  which  from  that  time  came  to  be  distin 
guished  by  the  common  name  of  Saxony.  In  1422  Saxony 
became  an  electorate,  in  the  person  of  Frederick  the  Brave, 
by  whom  the  university  of  Leipzig  was  founded.  His  suc 
cessor  had  two  sons,  Ernest  and  Albert,  who  shared  the  elec 
torate  between  them,  and  became  the  heads  of  two  separate 
branches,  of  which  the  Albertine  is  represented  by  the  king 
of  Saxony.  Its  history  now  becomes  extremely  interesting, 
being  in  fact  that  of  the  Reformation,  which  here  had  its 
cradle,  and  successfully  passed  through  the  first  years  of  a 
precarious  existence,  preparatory  to  its  complete  development, 
and  the  noble  triumphs  which  it  continue;!  to  achieve,  till  its 

y  was  acknowledged  by  half  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
and  by  far  more  than  the  half  of  its  intellect  and  virtue.  The 
more  recent  history  of  Saxony  furnishes  few  incidents  deserv- 
ng  of  particular  notice.  The  great  body  of  the  people  have 
never  forgotten  the  benefits  which  the  Reformation  conferred 
on  them,  and,  clinging  to  it  with  strong  attachment,  have 
been  rewarded  by  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  a 
great  increase  of  commercial  prosperity.  Unhappily,  however, 
they  have  at  times  been  neither  wisely  nor  kindly  governed ; 
and  the  blunders  committed  during  the  war  of  Liberation 
have  cost  them  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.  When 
almost  every  other  power  in  Germany  had  thrown  off  the 
tyrannical  yoke  of  Napoleon,  the  king  of  Saxony  continued  to 
give  him  a  sordid  adherence ;  calculating,  perhaps,  that  some 
sudden  turn  in  his  favour  might  again  place  his  master  in  the 
ascendant,  and  dispose  him,  not  only  to  confirm  his  kingly 
title,  but  still  further  extend  his  territories,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  worthy  of  the  name  of  kingdom.  The  crooked 
policy  did  not  succeed ;  and  though  at  last  the  Saxon  arms 
were  turned  against  Napoleon,  it  was  only  on  the  field  of 
battle,  in  circumstances  which  gave  the  act  all  the  appearance, 
and  not  a  little  of  the  reality,  of  treachery.  Such  an  act 
could  not  be  honourably  rewarded,  and  hence,  in  the  new 
arrangements  carried  into  effect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
though  Saxony  was  permitted  to  continue  a  kingdom,  it  was 
with  such  a  curtailment  of  territory  as  deprived  it  at  one 
stroke  of  nearly  1 ,000,000  of  inhabitants.  Still,  even  within 
its  present  limits,  it  holds  an  important  station  among  the 
German  states ;  and  possesses  almost  inexhaustible  sources  of 
prosperity,  both  in  its  natural  resources,  and  in  the  industry 
and  intelligence  of  its  people. 

SAXONY  (PRUSSIAN),  a  prov.  Prussian  monarchy,  of 
very  irregular  shape  ;  bounded,  W.  by  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  Hesse-Cassel ;  S.  the  Saxon  duchies  and  kingdom  of 
Saxony;  and  E.  and  N.E.  prov.  Brandenburg.  It  has  also 
several  isolated  districts,  and  incloses  Anhalt- Dessau  and 
Schwarzburg.  It  consists  of  the  three  govs.,  Magdeburg, 
Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  which  have  a  united  area  of  7369 
geo.  sq.  m. ;  and  owes  its  name  to  its  having  originally  be 
longed  to  Saxony,  from  which  the  far  greater  part  of  it  was 
dismembered,  and  given  to  Prussia,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Pop.  1,781,300. 

SAXTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1202  ac.     Pop.  441. 

SAXTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  21 13  ac.     Pop.  350. 

SAXTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding) ;  4022  ac.    P.  493. 

SAYN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  6  m.  N.  Coblenz,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Brbchse  and  Saynbach  ;  with  a  fine  castle, 
a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works.  Pop.  1130. 

SAYPAN,  or  SEYPAN,  the  largest  of  the  Marianne  isls., 
30  m.  long,  N.  to  S. ;  lat.  15°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  145°  50'  E.  (u.) 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  peak,  2000  ft.  high.  It  is 
fertile  and  wooded,  abounds  with  limes,  lemons,  and  wild 
hogs  ;  and  has  also  some  cattle. 

SAZAWA,  a  river,  Austria,  rises  in  Bohemia,  near  the      | 
frontiers  of  Moravia,  flows  E.  through  Bohemia,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Moldau,  about  15m.  above  Prague ;  total  course,  about      \ 
130  m.     No  part  of  it  is  navigable ;  but  from  Ledetsch  it  is      ! 
much  used  for  floating  timber. 
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SCAFATI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  14  m. 
N.W.Salerno,  r.  bank  Sarno.  Its  site  is  unhealthy.  P.  2390. 
SCAFELL,  or  SCAW  FELL,  a  mountain,  England,  in  S. 
of  co.  Cumberland,  near  the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  con 
sists  of  two  principal  summits,  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  deep  chasm,  and  differing  only  66  ft.  in  height,  the  one  being 
3166  ft.,  and  the  other  3100  ft.  It  has  a  nucleus  of  granite, 
overlain  by  slate,  but  its  summit  is  composed  of  trap-porphyry. 
Borrowdale,  famous  for  its  graphite,  is  immediately  E.  of  it. 
SCALA,  two  tns.  Naples:—!,  Prov.  Calabria-Citra,  1 6  m. 
S.E.  Eossano,  on  a  mountain,  near  1.  bank  Fiumenica;  with 
a  collegiate  church.  Pop.  1300.— 2,  Prov.  Principato-Citra, 
8  m.  W.  Salerno,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno;  with  a  cathedral  and  seven  parish  churches,  two 
nunneries,  and  an  hospital.  Near  it  are  lead-mines.  P.  1700. 
SCALA-NuovA  [anc.  Neapolis],  a  seaport  tn.  Asiatic 
Turkey,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  same  name,  40  m.  S. 
Smyrna;  lat.  37°  19'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  26°  34'  E.  (R.)  It  is  built 
on  a  steep  and  rounded  hill  which  overhangs  the  sea,  and 
faces  N.  and  N.W.  Though  highly  picturesque  in  appear 
ance,  its  houses  are  poor  and  wretched.  Part  of  the  town  is 
inclosed  by  a  strong  and  massive  wall.  The  Gulf  of  Scala- 
Nuova,  the  S.  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  island  Samos,  is 
about  45  m.  long,  and  20  m.  to  25  m.  broad. 

SCALAPLANO,  a  vil.  Sardinia.     See  ESCALAPLANO. 
SCALBY,    par.    Eng.    York   (N.    Riding);    11,935  ac. 
Pop.  1829. 

SCALDASOLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has  a  church. 
Pop.  1048. 

SCALDWELL,  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  1 060  ac.  P.  398. 
SCALE  A,  a  tn.    Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,   39   m. 
N.N.W.  Cosenza,  on  a  hill,  near  W.  shore  of  Gulf  Policastro. 
It  contains  three  churches  and  a  convent.     Pop.  2060. 
SCALEBY,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland ;  3100  ac.     P.  596. 
SCALFORD,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2520  ac.     Pop.  555. 
SCALLOWAY,  a  vil.  Scotland,  Shetland  isls.,  W.  side 
of  Mainland,  6  m.  S.  by  W.  Lerwick.     It  is  a  very  ancient 
place,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  Shetland.     It  contains  a 
number  of  good  houses,  a  parish  church,  Independent  chapel, 
and  a  school ;  and  has  recently  acquired  some  importance 
from  the  herring-fishery.     A  little  E.  of  the  village  is  the 
ancient  castle  of  Scalloway,  overlooking  an  excellent  harbour 
called  Scalloway- Voe. 

SCALPA,  two  small  isls.  Scotland,  co.  Inverness: — 1, 
One  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  off  S.E.  coast,  Skye,  and  between 
it  and  the  mainland ;  lat.  (N.  point)  57°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  W. ; 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  and  about  3  m.  by  2  m.  in  extent. 
It  consists  of  a  single  mountain,  with  an  uneven  summit  and 
rounded  outlines. — 2,  One  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  off  N.E. 
coast,  Harris;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  57°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  35'  W.; 
about  3  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad.  It  is  low,  but  is  conspicuous 
from  its  lighthouse. 

SCALP  A-FLOW,  a  beautiful  bay,  Scotland,  to  the  N.  of 
the  Pcntland  Firth,  about  50  m.  in  circuit,  formed  by  1 2  dif 
ferent  islands  of  the  Orkney  group,  containing  numerous 
capacious  and  safe  roadsteads,  with  outlets  to  the  firth,  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  bay  takes  its  name 
from  the  village  of  Scalpa,  situated  on  its  shores,  about  1£  m. 
S.  Kirk  wall. 

SCAMANDER,  or  XANTHUS,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey, 

said  to  have  had  its  source  not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient 

Troy,  and  the  scene  of  many  exploits  celebrated  in  the  Iliad. 

It  has  now  either  altogether  disappeared,  or  become  so  very 

insignificant  that  its  identity  is  a  subject  of  dispute.    It  joined 

the  Simois,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Mendere-Su. 

SCAMBLESBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2150  ae.     P.  532. 

SCAMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  2 147  ac.     Pop.  228. 

SCANDEROON,  seaport,  Syria.     See  ALEXANDRETTA. 

SCANDIANO,  a  tn.   Italy,  duchy  and  12  m.  W.S.W. 

Modena;  with  a  castle.     Ariosto  is  supposed  to  have  been 

born  here. 

SCANDINAVIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Norway  and  Swe 
den  (which  see}. 

SCANIA,  an  ancient  Swedish  prov.  now  forming  la'r 
Malmb  and  Ian  Christianstad. 

SCANNO,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  10  m 
S.  Sulmona,  in  an  unhealthy  site.  It  contains  two  convents 
Pop.  2600. 


SCANSANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  11  m.  E.S.E. 
Srosseto;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  potash,  charcoal,  and 
imber.  Pop.  1683. 

SCANZANO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Naples,  near  Castel-a- 
Mare.  It  consists  of  three  separate  hamlets;  and  contains  three 
churches,  and  a  Dominican  convent.  Pop.  2000. 

SCARBA,  an  isl.,  W.  coast,  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  N.  isl. 
Jura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Corryvreckan. 
tt  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  of  3  m. 

SCARBOROUGH,  a  mun.  and  parl.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and 
seaport,  England,  co.  York  (N.  Riding).  The  town  is  beauti 
fully  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  high  steep  rock,  in  the 
recess  of  a  fine  open  bay  on  the  North  Sea,  39  m.  N.E.  York, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  nume 
rous  streets,  lighted  with  gas,  rising  in  successive  tiers  from 
the  shore  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  contains  seve 
ral  elegant  terraces,  crescents,  and  isolated  mansions.  It  has 
a  townhall,  custom-house,  jail,  assembly-room,  and  theatre ; 
several  Established  churches,  and  places  of  worship  for  Inde 
pendents,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Friends,  R.  Catholics,  &c. ; 
a  grammar,  Lancasterian,  national,  and  various  other  schools ; 
several  hospitals,  and  a  sea-bathing  infirmary  for  poor  in 
valids,  supported  by  subscription  ;  a  museum  of  geology  and 
natural  history,  a  mechanics'  institute,  two  public  libraries, 
and  a  philosophical  society.  Scarborough  is  much  frequented 
for  sea-bathing,  and  for  its  mineral-waters,  which  have  long 
been  in  repute.  These  last  are  obtained  from  springs  on  the 
sea-shore  under  a  cliff,  and  are  approached  by  a  bridge  resting 
on  piers  75  ft.  high,  and  leading  across  a  chasm  400  ft.  wide ; 
they  contain  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  are  esteemed  efficacious  in  stomach  com 
plaints.  Scarborough  harbour  is  the  only  port  of  any  conse 
quence  on  the  E.  coast  between  the  Humber  and  Whitby, 
and  is  used  as  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  E.  gales  which  pre- 
l  on  this  coast ;  though  confined  at  the  entrance,  it  is  easy  of 
access,  and  safe  and  commodious  within.  The  bay  is  protected 
on  the  N.E.  by  a  high  promontory,  on  which  the  castle  stands. 
The  port,  to  which  the  privilege  of  bonding  was  granted  in 
1841,  is  a  member  of  that  of  Hull.  It  carries  on  a  limited 
foreign  trade,  principally  with  France,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  butter,  bacon,  and  salt-fish, 
with  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  and  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Ship-building,  rope  and  sailcloth  making  are  carried  on,  but 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.  The  fishery,  once  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  the  town,  has  also  declined,  although 
there  still  exists  here  an  establishment  for  curing  herrings. 
On  the  summit  of  the  promontory,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
bay,  300  ft.  above  sea-level,  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Scarborough.  The  borough  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  12,915. 

SCARBOROUGH,  or  Los  BUENOS  JARDINES,  a  group 
of  isls.,  N.  Pacific,  W.  of  the  Marshall  Archipelago;  lat.21°40' 
N. ;  Ion.  151°  35'  E.  They  are  of  small  size,  and  so  insigni 
ficant  that  some  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  their  identity. 
SCARCLIFF,  par.  Eng.  Derby  ;  3674  ac.  Pop.  572. 
SCARDONA,  or  SCRADIN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle 
and  30  m.  S.E.  Zara,  r.  bank  Kerka,  in  a  situation  rendered 
unhealthy  by  morasses.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single 
street,  but  is  well  built,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of 
several  public  offices  ;  and  has  a  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Turkish  castle  overhanging  the  town.  The  harbour  admits 
only  small  vessels,  but  some  trade  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with 
Turkey.  Scardona  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
under  the  Romans.  In  its  vicinity  the  Kerka  forms  some 
fine  cascades.  Pop.  1200. 

SCARENA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  10  m.  N.N.E. 
Nice,  on  the  Paglione  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  seve 
ral  oratories,  an  hospital,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  1856. 

SCARIFF  :— 1,  A  small  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Clare,  17  m.  N. 
by  E.  Limerick,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  chapel  and  union  workhouse. 
Pop.  954. — 2,  (or  Scara),  A  small  inhabited  isl.  Ireland,  co. 
Kerry,  S.E.  side  of  Ballynaskellig's  Bay,  2£  m.  S.W.  Hog's 
Head,  about  1  m.  in  length,  by  £  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  lofty, 
bold,  and  rocky,  and  feeds  a  few  sheep  and  cattle. 

SCARLE,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (North),  Lincoln  ;  1955  ac. 
Pop.  595—2,  (South),  Notts  ;  2050  ac.  Pop.  510. 

SCARMAGNO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  about  7  m.  S.S.W.  Ivrea,  formerly  sur- 
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rounded  by  walls,  of  which  part  .still  remains.  It  has  a  hand 
some  church.  Pop.  1013. 

SCARNAFiGGI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  3  m.  N.E.  Saluzzo,  near  1.  bank  Vraita  ;  with 
a  fine  public  square,  a  church,  an  old  feudal  castle  in  good 
preservation,  a  public  school,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  and 
several  other  charitable  institutions.  Pop.  2854. 

SCAUMNG,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  3470  ac.     Pop.  637. 

SCARPA,  a  small  isl.  Scotland,'co.  Inverness,  one  of  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  off  the  S.W.  coast,  Lewis;  lat.  (W.  point) 
60°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  7°  8'  W.  ;  about  3  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad. 
[t  consists  of  one  rocky  gneiss  mountain,  about  1000  ft.  high. 

SCAKPANTO,  an  isl.  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  Tur 
key,  28  m.  S.W.  Rhodes ;  lat.  35°  23'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  27°  10'  E. 
(K.)  It  is  long  and  narrow,  extending  27  m.,  N.  to  S.,  but  not 
above  6  m.  broad ;  its  appearance  is  rocky  and  mountainous, 
and  it  contains  quarries  of  marble  and  mines  of  iron.  Game 
and  cattle  are  said  to  be  plentiful.  There  are  two  harbours 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island  ;  the  one,  called  Port  Pernisi,  is 
near  its  S.  end  ;  the  other,  Port  Avdemo,  is  near  the  middle 
of  tlie  island.  There  are  also  the  Port  of  Sconiaco,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  island,  and  Port  Grato  on  the  S.W.  side,  but  the 
last  is  very  shallow,  and  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 

SCARPE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  S.E.  of  dep.  Pas-de- 
Calais,  flows  W.  past  Arras,  Douai,  and  St.  Amand;  and  after 
a  course  of  about  60  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Scheldt,  below  Conde, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Arras, 
and  communicates  with  the  Scheldt  by  the  canal  of  Sensee, 
and  with  the  Lys  by  that  of  the  Deule. 

SCARPERIA-DEL-MuGELLO,  a  tn.  Tuscany,  18  m. 
N.N.E.  Florence;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  handsome  church, 
courthouse,  manufactures  of  cutlery,  and  other  articles  in  steel 
and  iron ;  and  a  trade  in  oil,  silk,  and  timber.  Pop.  1576. 

SCARRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts  ;  910  ac.     Pop.  230. 

SCARTHO,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1390  ac.     Pop.  211. 

SCATAR1,  an  isl.  British  N.  America,  E.  coast,  Cape 
Breton,  about  6  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad  ;  lat.  46°  3'  N. ;  Ion. 
59°  35'  W.  It  was  formerly  called  Little  Cape  Breton,  and 
is  barren  and  uninhabited. 

SCAWBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  3930  ac.     Pop.  1606. 

SCAWTOiN,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding);  2768  ac.  P.  153. 

SCERNI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  7  m.  W.  II- 
Vasto  ;  with  a  church,  and  three  chapels.  Pop.  2000. 

SCEY-suR-SAO.Nt,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute-Saone,  on  the 
Saone,  9  m.  N.W.  Vesoul.  Having  a  small  port  on  the  river, 
and  standing  on  the  highroad  from  Besan9on  to  Neufchatel, 
it  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  has  also 
some  manufactures  of  leather,  and  there  are  blast-furnaces 
and  other  iron-works  in  the  vicinity.  Near  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  chateau,  which  was  destroyed  at  the 
revolution  of  1792.  Pop.  1897. 

SCHAAFHEIM,  a  market  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  17  m. 
E.N.E.  Darmstadt;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1338. 

SCHA  AFSTADT,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  1 0  m. 
W.N.  W.  Merseburg  ;  with  a  church  and  school,  a  distillery, 
lime  works,  tile- works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1450. 

SCHAURINSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  about  300  m. 
from  Perm,  on  the  Iset.  It  is  surrounded  with  palisades, 
and  a  kind  of  wooden  fortification  ;  contains  a  church,  and 
has  numerous  soap-works,  some  tanneries,  and  a  general  trade. 
Pop.  1800. 

BGHAERBEEK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  N.N.E.  and  pro 
perly  only  a  suburb  of  Brussels.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  splendid  mansions  of  recent  date,  and  two  churches,  one  of 
which  is  a  splendid  modern  edifice.  The  kitchen-gardens  of 
the  commune  furnish  large  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  the  capital.  Pop.  4550. 

SCIIAFA,  or  SCHAFFERN,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  and  13  m.  W.N.  W.  Znaim,  between  two  small  lakes  ; 
with  a  church  and  a  synagogue.  Pop.  1243. 

SCHAFFEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  the  Demer,  34  m.  N.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  flour-mill,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1631. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  the  most  northerly,  and  also  one  of 
thf  smallest  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  is  very  irre 
gular  in  shape,  and  properly  consists  of  three  parts ;  total 
area,  116  sq.  m. ;  the  far  largest  in  the  N.,  surrounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Baden  on  all  sides,  except  a  small  portion  of  its 


S.  frontier,  which  is  washed  by  the  Rhine,  and  communicates 
by  a  bridge  across  it  with  can.  Ziirich — a  middle  portion 
S.E.  of  the  former,  encompassed  on  the  N.  by  a  bend  of  the 
Rhine,  and  forming  an  irregular  oval  almost  surrounded  by 
Ziirich— and  thethird  or  E.  portion,  surrounded,  like  the  first, 
by  the  duchy  of  Baden,  excepting  towards  the  S.,  where  it  is 
washed  by  the  Rhine,  and  communicates  by  a  bridge  with 
can.  Thurgau.  The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  being 
traversed  throughout  by  a  series  of  ridges,  which  ramify  from 
the  Jura,  and  in  which  the  limestone  formation  to  which  that 
chain  gives  its  name  is  largely  developed.  The  most  import 
ant  of  these  ridges  belong  to  the  Randen.  They  have  their 
general  direction  from  S.W  to  N.E.,  are  steep  on  the  W., 
but  on  the  E.  slope  gradually  down  by  terraces,  between 
which  are  several  long  valleys  and  ravines.  These  valleys 
bend  round  and  form  a  semicircle,  which  has  the  town  of 
Schaffhausen  for  its  centre.  They  are  almost  all  narrow,  and 
in  no  part  of  the  canton  ever  become  so  wide  or  flat  as  to  form 
an  extensive  plain.  The  only  river  is  the  Rhine,  but  streams 
of  the  purest  water  circulate  over  the  whole  country,  and 
every  village  can  boast  of  its  sparkling  rivulet.  The  climate 
is  temperate  and  generally  healthy.  The  minerals  are  not  of 
much  economical  importance.  Iron  is  found  in  considerable 
abundance  ;  the  well-known  seams  of  the  Jura  which  contain 
it  being  continued  into  this  canton.  At  one  spot  a  little  coal 
is  raised,  and  on  many  parts  of  the  Randen  much  amber  is 
obtained.  The  only  other  minerals  deserving  of  notice  are 
gypsum  and  alabaster,  and  a  blue  and  red  sandstone-pave 
ment,  which  furnishes  good  grinding  stones.  The  soil  differs 
much  in  different  places,  but  is  generally  fertile.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  it  consists  of  an  alluvial  clay 
resting  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  In  other  parts  it  is  formed  by 
a  mixture  of  clay,  marl,  gypsum,  and  ferruginous  matter.  In 
some  more  favoured  districts  it  is  composed  of  black  vege 
table  mould-  intermixed  with  a  reddish  clay  or  loam,  which 
is  very  productive.  On  the  higher  grounds  the  soil  is  gene 
rally  of  a  chalky  nature.  All  the  ordinary  cereals,  together 
with  hemp  and  flax,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Fruit  also  of 
excellent  quality  is  extensively  raised,  and  a  great  number  of 
sunny  slopes  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
wine,  both  red  and  white,  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some  of  it 
bears  a  high  name.  The  principal  manufacture  is  leather. 
That  of  linen,  at  one  time  very  important,  has  very  much 
declined.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  Protestants,  well 
educated,  and,  though  long  considered  as  Hwabians  rather  than 
Swiss,  generally  possess  the  qualities  of  industry,  fidelity, 
and  courage,  for  which  their  countrymen  have  so  long  been 
honourably  distinguished.  For  political  and  administrative 
purposes  the  canton  is  divided  into  five  larger  and  24  minor 
districts.  The  government  is  democratic,  consisting  of  a 
grand  council  or  legislative  body  of  74  members,  chosen  by 
the  male  inhabitants  not  under  legal  incapacity;  and  the  petty 
or  executive  council,  composed  of  24  members  of  the  grand 
council,  and  presided  over  by  a  burgomaster,  who  is  elected 
annually.  Pop.  (1850),  35,278. 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  cap.  above  can., 
finely  situated  on  an  acclivity  surrounded  by  little  hills, 
r.  bank  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  24  m. 
N.  Zurich.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls,  with  turreted  gateways ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses, 
many  of  which  have  fronts  and  projecting  oriel-windows  de 
corated  with  carvings  and  stucco-work,  and  were  once  gener 
ally  covered  with  fresco-paintings,  though  of  these  few  now 
remain.  The  streets,  however,  are  narrow  and  winding,  and 
the  town  as  a  whole  is  not  well  built.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  feudal  castle  of  Unnot  or  Miinot,  on  a  height  com 
manding  the  town,  and  still  capable  of  being  used  for  purposes 
of  defence,  flanked  with  towers,  said  to  be  of  Roman  con 
struction,  with  walls  18  ft.  thick,  and  provided  with  bomb 
proof  casemates;  the  parish  or  St.  John's  church,  a  vast 
building,  with  a  lofty  tower,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town ;  the  minster  or  cathedral,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  in  the  Romanesque  stylo,  with  a  tine  tower  of  great  height, 
a  large  and  richly  toned  bell,  18  ft.  in  circumference,  and  12 
curious  stone  statues,  which  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  Judas  included;  and  the  townhouse,  built  in  1412, 
and  containing  some  fine  wood-carving  in  its  council-chamber. 
Its  manufactures,  not  of  much  importance,  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton  and  silk  goods,  steel,  and  leather  ;  but  its  situation  on 
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(lie  Vine  of  traffic  between  Switzerland  and  Germany,  gives  it 
an  important  transit  trade.  It  has  several  provincial  courts 
and  offices,  a  college  or  gymnasium,  with  nine  professors,  and 
a  good  library.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  beautiful,  and 
afford  many  fine  promenades.  About  3  in.  below  it  are  the 
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celebrated  falls  which  bear  its  name,  and  by  which  the  whole 
volume  of  water  in  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  nearly  300  ft. 
broad,  is  precipitated  over  a  height  of  more  than  70  ft.  in 
three  separate  shoots,  formed  by  two  isolated  pillars  of  rock. 
Schaffhausen  is  the  birthplace  of  the  historian,  Johannes  von 
Miiller.  Pop.  7710. 

SCHAGEN,  a  market  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland, 
29  m.  N.  by  W.  Amsterdam.  It  has  a  townhouse,  two 
churches,  two  orphan  hospitals,  two  schools,  and  several  im 
portant  cattle  and  sheep  fairs.  Pop.  1355. 

SCHAGHT1COKE,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New 
York,  16  m,  N.  by  E.  Albany,  on  the  Hoosic;  with  exten 
sive  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  manufactures  ;  and  grist,  saw, 
and  powder  mills.  Pop.  3290. 

SCHALKAU,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Itz,  28  m. 
E.S.E.  Meiningen,  It  has  a  church  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1037. 

8CHALKWIJK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  8  m.  S.E. 
Utrecht ;  with  Protestant  and  It.  Catholic  churches.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  789. 

SCHALL,  or  SCIIAAL,  a  lake,  Germany,  principally  in 
the  E.  of  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
but  partly  also  in  the  W.  of  Meklenburg-Schwerin  ;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  10m.;  mean  breadth,  under  2m.;  at  its  S. 
extremity  discharges  itself  by  the  Schall  into  the  Rognitz,  an 
affluent  of  the  Elbe. 

SCHAMA,  a  volcanic  summit,  Peruvian  Andes.      See 

GUALATIERI. 

SCHAMAKHI,  a  tn.  and  gov.  Transcaucasian  Russia, 
See  SHAMACIII. 

SCHAM AL ART,  mountain,  Himalayas.  See  CHAMALARI. 

SCHANDAU,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  22  m.  S.E.  Dres 
den,  r.  bank  Elbe,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ostrabach.  It  con 
tains  a  church,  hospital,  and  the  rnins  of  an  old  castle;  and 
has  a  chalybeate  spring,  with  a  bathing  establishment,  which 
is  much  frequented  ;  manufactures  of  tobacco;  and  two  mills. 
Pop.  1638. 

SCHARDING,  or  SCHEERDITO,  a  tn.  Upper  Austria, 
r.  bank  Inn,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Passau, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria.  It  is  well  built,  is  defended  by 
a  castle,  and  entered  by  five  gates ;  and  contains  a  church, 
Capuchin  monastery,  handsome  townhouse,  and  an  hospital. 
It  was  bombarded  by  the  French  in  1809.  Pop.  3500. 

SCHARDITZ,  or  SAHBICE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  Hradisch.  It  has  a  church,  parsonage,  and  chapel ; 
coal  is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1138. 

SCHARMTZ:— 1,  A  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Oberinnthal,  on 
the  Iser,  12  m.  N.W.  Innsbruck.  It  has  a  church;  manu 


factures  of  white  chalk ;  and  some  transit  trade. — 2,  A  moun 
tain  pass,  known  anciently  under  the  name  of  Porta-Claudia. 
It  follows  the  valley  of  the  Iser,  and  leads  from  the  Tyrol 
into  Bavaria.  The  Tyrolese  here  distinguished  themselves 
in  their  struggles  against  the  French  in  1809. 

SCHASSBURG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Transyl 
vania,  on  the  Great  Kokel,  here  crossed  by  a 

>  covered  bridge,  42  in.  E.  Hermannstadt.     It 

consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town.  The 
former,  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall ;  and  contains  two 
Protestant  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  Pro 
testant  gymnasium ;  the  latter,  lying  in  the 
valley,  is  an  open  town,  and  contains  two 
11.  Catholic  churches,  and  an  hospital.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  linen  cloth,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  spun.  In  the  vicinity  much 
fruit  and  wine  are  produced.  From  the  num 
ber  of  coins  and  Roman  remains  found  here, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 

Roman  station.    Pop.  6250. The  DISTRICT 

or  Stuhl,  has  an  area  of  160  geo.  sq.  m.,  is 
much  broken  by  hills  of  no  great  elevation  ; 
and  is  rich  both  in  vineyards  and  pastures. 
Pop.  19,500 — almost  all  Saxons  or  Germans. 
SCHATTAU,  or  SATOW,  a  market  tn. 
Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  6  m.  S.S.W. 
Znaim  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1716. 

SCHATTENUORF,   a   vil.    Hungary, 

Thither  Danube,  co.  and  about  3  m.  from 

Oedenburg,  in   a   well-wooded   district.      It 

has  a  church,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 

Pop.  1302. 

SCH ATTER :— 1 ,  A  river,  Baden,  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  flows  first  N.E.,  then  N.,  and 
after  a  course  of  36  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Kinzig,  a  little  above  its 
mouth  in  the  Rhine,  at  Kehl. — 2,  A  river,  Bavaria,  rises 
near  the  village  of  Wellheim,  flows  E.S.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Danube,  a  little  above  Ingolstadt;  total  course,  about  27  m. 
SCHATTMANSDORF,  or  CSASZTA,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
co.  Pressburg,  about  4  m.  from  Modern  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber.  P.  1538. 
SCHATZLAR,  BERNSTADT,  or  BARNSTADT,  a  market 
tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  33  m.  N.  Koniggratz,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Riesengebirge  ;  with  a  church,  a  feudal  castle,  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  paper-mill.  Pop.  1073. 

SCHAUMBURG-LiPFE,  a  state,  Germany.     See  LIFPE- 

SCHAUMBURG. 

SCHAWAT,  a  tn.  Central  Asia,  khanat  and  22  m.  N. 
Khiva,  on  a  canal  of  same  name,  led  from  the  Amoo-Daria. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state  ;  and  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  earthen  huts, 
irregularly  placed,  and  generally  separated  by  gardens.  It 
contains  a  castle  of  the  khan,  a  mosque,  and  100  booths  form 
ing  the  bazaar.  It  is  inhabited  by  Usbeks. 

SCI1AZK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  92  m.  N.N.W.  Tambov, 
on  the  Schazka.  It  is  an  old  and  ill-built  place;  contains  three 
stone  and  five  wooden  churches,  and  several  government 
buildings;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in 
hemp.  Pop.  (1851),  6488. 

SCHEEMDA,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  17  m.  E.S.E. 
Groningen,  on  the  canal  thence  to  Winschoten  ;  with  a  churcli 
and  a  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  923. 

SCHEIBENBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  24  m.  S.E. 
Zwickau,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill  of  same  name.  It  contains 
a  church,  and  has  manufactures  of  ribbons  and  lace,  earthen 
ware,  and  papier  mache.  Near  it  some  iron  and  silver  are 
found,  and  there  are  limekilns,  and  a  marble-quarry.  P.  1836. 

SCHEKI,  or  SHEKI,  a  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  gov. 
and  N.W.  Shamachi,  cap.  khanat  of  same  name,  on  a  height 
above  the  Seldighilani,  in  a  mountainous  and  unfertile  dis 
trict.  It  consists  of  about  500  houses,  and  has  a  mountain 
fastness.  The  khanat  is  very  mountainous  in  the  N.,  where 
it  is  covered  by  the  snowy  range  of  Szalawat,  separating  it 
from  Daghestan.  From  this  direction  it  slopes  gradually, 
though  the  surface  is  much  broken.  On  the  lower  slopes 
the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  cotton-plant  also 
thrives,  and  much  silk  is  obtained.  Fruit  is  very  abundant. 
The  principal  regular  crops  are  grain  and  rice. 
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SCHELDE,  a  river,  Europe.     See  SCHELDT. 

SCIIELDERODE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  7  m.  S.  Ghent.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  brick-works,  an  oil  and  a 
flour  mill.  Pop.  1063. 

SCHELDEWINDEKE.  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
E.  Flanders,  on  the  Molenbeek,  9  m.  S.  Ghent.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  linen,  two  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  P.  1063. 

SCHELDT  [Dutch,  Schelde;  -French,  Escaut;  Latin, 
Scaldis],  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands,  issues  from  a  small  lake  near  Beaurevoir,  on 
Mount  St.  Martin,  in  the  French  dep.  Aisne ;  flows  circui- 
tously  N.  past  Cambrai  to  Conde,  where  it  first  becomes 
navigable,  then  N.N.W.  past  Tournai  in  the  Belgian  prov. 
Hainault  to  the  frontiers  of  W.  Flanders,  then  N.N.E.  be 
tween  these  two  pro  vs.  into  that  of  E.  Flanders,  passing 
Oudenarde  and  reaching  Ghent.  Here  receiving  the  navi 
gable  Lys,  and  being  joined  by  two  large  canals,  which  main 
tain  the  communication  between  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Sas,  it 
turns  nearly  due  E.,  and  maintains  that  direction  till  it  passes 
Dendennonde,  and  reaches  the  frontiers  of  prov.  Antwerp, 
after  which,  during  the  remainder  of  its  course  through  Bel 
gium,  it  flows  circuitously  N.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
pro v^.,  Antwerp  and  E.  Flanders.  At  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
owing  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  attains  a  breadth 
of  about  1600  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  45  ft.,  and  becoming  still 
wider  immediately  below,  forms  a  capacious  and  secure  har 
bour,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  ships.  About  15  m. 
below  Antwerp,  shortly  after  reaching  the  Dutch  frontier,  it 
divides  into  the  E.  and  the  W.  Scheldt.  The  latter,  which 
is  called  Hond,  and  is  the  main  stream,  flows  W.  between  the 
mainland  of  Dutch  Flanders  on  the  S.,  and  the  islands  of 
Beveland  and  Walcheren  on  the  N.,  and  falls  into  the  North 
Sea,  a  little  below  Flushing ;  the  other,  called  the  E.  Scheldt, 
winds  round  the  E.  and  N.E.  sides  of  the  island  of  Beveland, 
and  then  between  the  N.  of  the  same  island  and  the  S.  of  isl. 
Schouwen,  forming  a  broad  estuary.  Both  of  these  arms  are 
in  communication  with  the  Maese  and  the  Rhine.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Scheldt  is  211  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on 
the  right,  the  Haine,  Dender,  and  the  Rupel,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Senne,  Dyle,  and  Nethe ;  and  on  the  left,  the 
Sense'e,  Scarpe,  and  Lys.  The  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  being 
almost  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  Thames,  adds  greatly 
both  to  its  naval  and  commercial  importance. 

SCHELESTADT,  or  SCHLESTADT  [anc.  Telcebus],  a 
tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  1.  bank  111,  26m.  S.W.  Strasburg, 
on  the  railway  to  Basel.  It  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  fourth 
class,  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  other 
wise  fortified  by  Vauban,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  octagon. 
It  is  entered  by  three  gates.  The  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  and  the  streets,  though  clean,  are  narrow  and  winding. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  parish  church  of  St.  George,  a 
Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  century,  with  a  square  tower 
180  ft.  high;  the  church  of  St.  Foy,  built  in  1094,  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem ;  adjoining 
this  church,  a  large  convent  called  Le  Pavilion,  now  converted 
into  officers'  barracks  ;  the  Fausse  Porte,  or  Tour  de  L'Hor 
loge,  a  fine  Gothic  gateway,  surmounted  by  a  large  square 
turretted  tower  ;  and  the  palais- de-justice  in  the  old  Jesuit 
college.  The  manufactures  consist  of  linen,  metallic  gauze, 
earthenware,  potato-flour,  leather,  and  vinegar.  The  trade  is 
in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  tobacco.  The  reformer, 
Martin  Bucer,  was  born  here.  Pop.  8603. 

SCHELETAU,  or  SCHELLETAU,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  16m.  S.S.E.  Iglau.  It  has  two  churches 
and  a  scliool.  Pop.  1099. 

SCHELKLINGEN,  a  walled  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
Danube,  on  the  Aach,  12  m.  W.  Ulm;  with  two  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  muslin -embroidery. 
Pop.  1069. 

SCHELLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  7  m.  S. 
by  W.  Antwerp,  r.  bank  Scheldt;  with  a  church,  chapel, 
primary  school,  four  breweries,  two  tanneries,  a  wax.-candlu 
factory,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1365. 

SCHELLEBELLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  9  m.  E.  Ghent.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  several  breweries,  and  malt,  oil,  and  flour  mills  ; 
and  a  trade  iu  agricultural  produce,  chiefly  with  Wetteren  and 
Ghent.  Pop.  1868. 


SCHELLENBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  9  m. 
E.  Chemnitz.  It  has  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  yarn.  Pop.  1493. 

SCHELLING  (TER-),  an  isl.  Holland,  prov,  N.  Holland, 
10  m.  off  the  coast  of  Friesland,  between  isls.  Vlieland  and 
Ameland;  lat.  (W.  end)  53°  21'  36"  N.;  Ion. 5°  13'  15" E.  (K.) 
It  is  about  15  m.  long,  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  by  3  m.  broad  ;  flat  and 
sandy,  exposed  in  some  parts  to  inundation,  and  has  on  its 
N.  coast  broad  banks,  on  which  many  vessels  are  wrecked. 
It  possesses  some  good  arable  and  meadow  lands,  yielding 
corn  and  grazing  cattle  ;  and  a  horse-breeding  establishment, 
producing  100  foals  annually.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
seamen,  pilots,  and  fishermen.  The  island  is  divided  into 
Oster  and  Wester  Schelling,  the  latter  comprising  only  the 
village  of  that  name;  besides  which,  there  are  the  small  vil 
lages  of  Midsland  and  Hoorn.  Pop.  2743. 

SCHELLING  (WESTEK-),  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Hol 
land,  on  the  extreme  S.W.  extremity  of  isl.  Ter-Schelling; 
with  a  church  and  school.  The  point  on  which  the  village 
stands  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  strong  dykes.  At  the 
N.  end  of  the  village  is  a  lighthouse.  Pop.  1569. 

SCHEMACHI,  Transcaucasian  Russia.    See  SIIAMACHI. 

SCHEMNITZ,  or  SEI.MECZBANYA,  a  mining  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Honth,  65  m.  N.  by  W.  Buda,  about  2232  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which,  however, 
only  a  few  traces  now  remain  ;  and  is  very  irregularly  built. 
It  contains  a  Protestant  and  four  R.  Catholic  churches,  a 
townhouse,  castle,  two  large  mansions,  one  called  the  Hohc- 
Haus,  and  the  other  the  Hellenbachisch-Haus ;  and  an  im 
portant  academy,  founded  by  Maria  Theresa  in  1760,  in  which 
a  very  complete  mining  education  is  given.  The  mines  of 
Schemnitz  were  long  regarded  among  the  most  important  in 
Europe,  including  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur.  The  works  have  been  carried  to  the  depth  of 
180  fathoms,  but  the  produce  has,  in  recent  times,  greatly 
fallen  off.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  celebrated  thermal 
baths  of  Eisenbach  or  Vichny.  Pop.  (1846),  18,100. 

SCHENDELBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Dender,  near  the  road  from  Grammont  to 
Alost,  24  m.  S.  Ghent.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
yarn,  two  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1 165. 

SCHENDITZ;  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  9  m.  E. 
Merseburg.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  a  Protestant 
church,  a  chapel,  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  2040. 

SCHENECTADY,  a  'tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  r.  bank 
Mohawk,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  railways  from  Albany  and 
Troy  to  Buffalo,  17m.  N.W.  Albany.  It  consists  of  about 
20  streets,  built  with  considerable  regularity,  but  intersected 
diagonally  by  the  canal ;  and  has  Dutch  Reformed,  Presby 
terian,  Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Cameronian,  Univer- 
salist,  and  R.  Catholic  churches;  a  city-hall  and  jail;  Union 
college,  occupying  three  large  buildings  of  brick,  covered 
with  white  stucco,  each  200  ft.  long,  and  four  stories  high, 
possessed  of  a  valuable  library  of  15,000  vols.,  apparatus,  &c., 
and  attended,  in  1850,  by  230  students;  a  lyceum,  a  female 
seminary,  and  many  other  schools.  Previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Albany  and  Mohawk  railway, 
Schenectady  was  a  great  depository  of  the  commerce  of  the 
W.,  on  its  passage  to  the  Hudson;  but  much  of  this  trade 
has  since  been  transferred  to  Albany  and  Troy.  Its  prosper 
ity,  however,  after  suffering  a  decline,  has  been  in  some  mea 
sure  revived  by  the  railways,  which  have  made  it  a  common 
centre,  and  the  increased  traffic  on  the  canal,  for  the  packet- 
boats  of  which,  conveying  large  numbers  of  emigrants,  it  has 
always  been  an  important  station.  Its  manufactures  include 
a  cotton  and  three  flour  mills,  three  tanneries,  two  foundries, 
two  machine-shops,  a  tobacco,  and  a  plough  and  waggon  fac 
tory.  In  its  early  struggles,  Schenectady  was  repeatedly  the 
scene  of  cruel  atrocities  by  the  French  and  their  barbarous 
Indian  allies.  Pop.  (1850),  8921. 

SCHENKLENGSFELD,  a  market  tn.  Hesse- Cassel, 
prov.  Fulda,  6  m.  S.E.  Hersfeld,  on  the  Salza.  It  has  four 
mills.  Pop.  1341. 

SCIIENKURSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  192  m.  S.E. 
Archangel,  on  the  Waga.  It  contains  a  church.  Pop.  450. 
— The  CHICLE,  the  most  S.  of  the  gov.,  between  Vologda 
and  Olonetz,  is  covered  with  lakes  and  morasses,  but  has  con 
siderable  tracts  of  fertile  land,  which,  in  good  years,  supply 
the  home  consumption,  and  leave  a  surplus  for  export. 
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SCHENNI8,  or  SCIIANIS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  and  24  m.  S.W.  St.  Gall,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
same  name,  r.  bank  Linth.  Pop.  1744. 

SCHEPDAEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
9  m.  W.  Brussels ;  with  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1561. 

SCHEPPACH,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  dist.  and 
near  Burgau ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  mill,  and  a  trade 
in  wood,  obtained  from  a  large  forest  in  the  vicinity.  P.  1 004. 

SCHERMBECK,  or  SCHERRENBEOK,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prus 
sia,  gov.  and  33  m.  N.  Diisseldorf ;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
a  castle,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  muslin,  and 
earthenware,  and  several  cotton-mills.  Pop.  833. 

SCHERPENZEEL,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland, 
17m.  W.N.  W.  Arnhem  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  large,  elegant 
mansion,  surrounded  by  water,  named  the  Huis-te-Scherpen- 
zeel.  Pop.  1156. 

SCHERWILLER,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  on  the 
Scher,  about  4  m.  from  Schelestadt.  It  contains  a  synagogue, 
and  on  a  height  above  the  town  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient 
castles.  Pop.  2823. 

SCHESKEJEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  73  m.  N.N.W. 
Penza,  at  the  confluence  of  a  stream  of  same  name  with  the 
Kalma.  It  has  two  wooden  churches,  and  a  large  brandy- 
distillery.  Pop.  (1842),  2689. 

SCHESSLITZ,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  on  a 
stream  of  same  name,  22  m.  W.N.W.  Baireuth ;  with  two 
churches,  a  chapel,  townhouse,  and  hospital ;  manufactures 
of  potass,  a  brewery  and  tannery,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop. 
1054. 

SCHEUREN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Diisseldorf, 
circle  and  near  Elberfeld ;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  goods.  Pop.  1425. 

SCHEVINGEN,  an  important  fishing  tn.  Holland,  prov. 
S.  Holland,  2  m.  W.  the  Hague.  It  has  a  Reformed  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  a  town  school  attended  by  about  800 
children,  and  several  other  schools  ;  an  hospital  for  old  men, 
and  another  for  old  women  ;  an  elegant  bathing  establishment, 
and  in  the  vicinity  a  Royal  Pavilion,  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
built  in  1826  by  King  William  I.  It  has  also  three  boat 
building  yards,  a  rope-walk,  smitheries,  and  sail-lofts ;  but 
the  great  staple  of  the  place  is  the  taking  and  disposing  of 
fish.  Fresh  fish  are  sent  to  the  Hague,  Delft,  and  Rotter 
dam;  and  cod,  dried  fish,  smoked  herrings,  and  shell-fish  are 
largely  exported  to  Belgium,  Germany,  &c.  Schevingen  is 
likewise  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  5903. 

SCHIALKOWITZ,  or  SIALKOWICE  (ALT  and  NEU),  two 
nearly-contiguous  vils.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  not  far 
from  Oppeln  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  mill.  P.  1726. 

SCHIAVI,  two  places,  Naples  : — 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo- 
Citra,  S.S.W.  Il-Vasto,  on  a  lofty  eminence  at  some  distance 
from  1.  bank  Trigno.  Pop.  2180.— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Lavoro, 
S.S.E.  Sora ;  with  an  hospital,  and  an  intermitting  spring. 
Pop.  1500. 

SCHIEDAM,  a  river-port,  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
4  m.  W.  Rotterdam,  near  r.  bank  Maas,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Sehie,  an  artificial  water-course  formed  some  centuries 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  country  around  Delft, 
where  it  commences.  The  town  is  very  regularly  built,  has 
broad  streets,  many  good-looking  houses,  and  numerous 
canals,  one  of  which  unites  the  Schie  with  the  Maas,  and  pre 
sents  on  its  banks  a  pleasant  promenade,  named  the  Plan- 
taadje.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  but  of  its  four  gates  only 
the  remains  of  one  now  exist ;  and  along  the  site  of  the  walls 
stand  17  elegant  stone  corn  and  malt  mills.  The  chief  edi 
fices  and  institutions  are  the  townhall,  the  exchange,  esteemed 
the  finest  building  in  the  town ;  the  Doelen  or  gathering-place, 
the  Musis  Sacrum,  an  elegant  concert-hall  ;  two  Reformed 
churches,  and  Lutheran,  Dissenting,  R.  Catholic, and  Jansenist 
churches  ;  Latin,  drawing,  commercial,  and  many  other 
schools  ;  a  public  library,  a  physical  and  a  musical  society, 
and  numerous  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  orphans,  old  men  and 
women,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  manufactures 
of  Schiedam  include  copper  and  iron  casting,  white-lead  and 
litharge,  linen- weaving  and  flax-spinning,  vinegar-works, 
breweries,  rope-walks,  and  building-yards,  but  the  article  for 
which  it  is  most  noted  is  gin  or  Hollands,  usually  known  by 
its  own  name  Schiedam ;  for  the  manufacture  of  which,  and 
other  spiritous  liquors,  there  are  170  distilleries  in  the  town 
and  its  vicinity.  Besides  the  trade  in  gin,  it  has  a  consider 


able  trade  in  grain  and  coals.  In  1851,  there  arrived  243 
vessels,  tonn.  56,921 ;  and  there  departed  242  vessels,  tonn. 
41,505.  Pop.  (1850),  12,734. 

SCHIEFELBEIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
and  34  m.  S.S.W.  Cbslin,  on  the  Rega.  It  has  several  courts 
and  public  offices,  a  castle,  and  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth  and  serge,  a  brewery,  distillery,  paper  and  walk 
mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3459. 

SCHIERMONNIKOOG,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  Fries- 
land,  5  m.  off  the  mouth  of  the  Lauwer-Zee,  about  4  m.  long, 
by  1  m.  broad  ;  flat  and  sandy.  It  feeds  some  good  cattle,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  seafaring.  Pop.  900. 

SCHIERS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons,  in  a 
fertile  dist.,  r.  bank  Landquhart,  11  m.  N.N.E.  Coire;  with 
a  handsome  church.  It  is  so  hemmed  in  by  hills,  that  in 
winter  it  has  not  the  sun  above  two  hours  a-day.  Pop.  1573. 

SCHIERTZ,  or  CZETNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Oedenburg, 
near  the  point  where  the  Wulka  falls  into  Lake  Neusiedl. 
It  has  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  mineral-springs.  Pop.  1 168. 

SCHIFFERSTADT,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  6  m. 
N.N.W.  Spires.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  to 
bacco,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2994. 

SCHIGNANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
10  m.  N.  Como;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1760. 

SCHILDAU,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  39  m.  E. 
by  N.  Merseburg,  on  the  Lossabach ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1035. 

SCHILDBERG,  or  OSTRZESZOW,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Posen,  44  m.  N.E.  Breslau.  It  contains  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
and  a  Bernardino  cloister ;  and  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2100. 

SCHILDBERG,  or  SSIMPEKK,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  36  m.  N.W.  Olmiitz,  on  the  Frisawa. 
It  has  a  deanery  church,  a  townhouse,  manufactures  of  wool 
len  and  linen  cloth,  and  several  annual  fairs.  Pop.  1790. 

SCHILDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12  m.  E. 
Antwerp,  on  the  Great  Schyn.  It  has  manufactures  of  wax- 
tapers,  a  brewery,  a  malt  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1048. 

SCHILDESCHE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
and  24  m.  S.W.  Minden,  r.  bank  Aa.  It  has  a  Protestant  and 
a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  a  flax-mill,  and 
a  trade  in  linen  yarn  and  cattle.  Pop.  3192. 

SCHILPARIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Bergamo,  24  m.  N.  Clusone,  r.  bank  Dezzo;  with  a  church, 
and  manufactures  of  iron,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  numerous  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1460. 

SCHILTACH,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  8  m. 
N.E.  Hornberg ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop. 
1526. 

SCHILTIGHEIM,  or  SCHIKEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Bas-Rhin,  2  m.  from  Strasburg.  Pop.  2998. 

SCHINVELD,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  15  m. 
N.E.  Maastricht ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  a  distillery,  a 
brewery,  and  two  grain-mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  828. 

SCHINZNACH,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau, 
7  m.  N.E.  Aarau.  It  is  a  well-built  place;  and  contains  a 
handsome  church,  in  which  is  an  alabaster  statue  of  Ludwig 
von  Erlach,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  war.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  baths  of  the  same 
name,  sometimes  also  called  Habsburger-Bad,  a  very  com 
plete  establishment,  and  the  most  frequented  watering-place 
of  Switzerland.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  very  attractive, 
but  the  water,  in  which  the  principal  ingredients  are  sulphur, 
Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in 
cutaneous  disorders,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  wounds.  P.  1423. 

SCHIO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  and 
15  m.  N.W.  Vicenza,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Timanjo.  It 
has  several  courts  and  offices,  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
extensive  manufactures  of  woollens,  and  several  dye-works. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  mineral-springs,  marble-quarries, 
and  beds  of  porcelain-earth.  Pop.  6600. 

SCHIPPENBEIL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  S.S.E. 
Konigsberg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guber  with  the  Alle. 
It  has  a  Protestant  church,  extensive  tanneries,  and  a  trade 
in  linen,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2092. 

SCHIRGISWALDE,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  6  m.  S. 
Bautzen,  1.  bank  Spree;  with  a  castle,  two  paper-mills,  and 
some  general  trade.  Pop.  1 600. 
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BCHIRWIND,  a  tii.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  E.N.E. 
Guinbinnen,  1.  bank  Szeszuppe,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schir- 
wind  ;  with  some  general  trade,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop. 

1416. The  RIVER  riseg  near  Wystyten.  in  Poland;  flows 

very  circnitously  first  N.E.,  then  N.W.,  then  N.N.E.,  form 
ing  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  Eussian  and  Prussian 
territories;  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  rn.,  joins  1.  bank 
Szcszuppe. 

SC11ISDUA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.' and  82  m.  S.W.  Kaluga, 
on  a  river  of  same  name ;  with  two  churches,  tanneries,  oil- 
factories,  and  a  trade  in  leather,  oil,  and  hemp.  Pop.  2500. 

SCHKEUD1TZ,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  9  m. 
E.N.E.  Merseburg;  with  a  Protestant  church  and  a  chapel. 
A  good  deal  of  wine  is  produced  in  the  district.  Pop.  2040. 

SCHKLOV,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  CHKLOV. 

SCHKOLEN,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  25  m. 
S.S.W.  Merseburg,  on  the  Mb'nchsbach.  It  contains  a  church, 
and  has  important  manufactures  of  earthenware.  Pop.  1208. 

SCHLACKENWALD,  or  SLAWKOW,  a  mining  tn.  Bo 
hemia,  circle  and  6  m.  S.E.  Elbogen,  on  the  Fluth  or  Floss, 
an  affluent  of  the  Eger.  It  contains  a  deanery  church,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  lace,  and  particularly  porcelain, 
which  is  much  celebrated.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  mines 
of  tin  'and  lead.  Pop.  3500. 

SCHLACKENWERTH,  or  OSTROW,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  10  m.  N.E.  Elbogen,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Eger; 
with  a  church,  a  large  chateau,  with  a  park  and  fine  gardens ; 
a  Piarist  monastery,  and  hospital.  There  are  iron-mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1276. 

SCHLADM1NG,  or  SCHLATMING,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Styria,  circle  and  46  m.  W.N.W.  Judenburg,  on  the  Ens; 
with  a  church,  a  copper  and  iron  mill,  a  vitriol  and  saltpetre 
works.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  are  rich  in  minerals, 
which  are  extensively  worked.  Pop.  900. 

SCHLAINING,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Eisenburg; 
with  a  church,  a  castle,  situated  on  a  rocky  height ;  and  some 
what  reputed  glass-works.  Pop.  1450. 

SCHLAN,  SLANY,  or  SLANA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Ra- 
honitz,  on  the  Rothenbach,  18  m.  N.W.  Prague.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  has  three  suburbs,  and  is  entered  by  three 
gates.  It  contains  a  deanery  church,  townhouse,  Piarist  col 
lege,  Franciscan  monastery,  high  school,  and  hospital ;  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  partly  transit,  and  partly  in  wine  and  salt, 
the  produce  of  the  district.  There  is  a  mineral-spring  in  the 
vicinity,  near  Sternburg,  the  old  castle  of  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  bathing  establishment.  Pop.  4180. 

SCHLANGENBAD,  a  watering-place,  Nassau,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  Wiesbaden,  in  a  delightful  though  retired  situation, 
almost  buried  among  wooded  hills.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a 
groupof  lodging-houses, and  two enormousbuildings,somewhat 
resembling  cotton-mills,  and  forming  the  bathing  establish 
ment.  The  water  has  a  temperature  of  80°,  and  though  not 
very  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  properties,  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable  cosmetic,  purifying,  softening,  and  whitening  the 
ckin.  It  not  only  attracts  numerous  visitors,  including  many 
persons  of  the  first  distinction  in  Germany  and  Russia,  but  is 
largely  exported.  The  place  takes  its  name,  meaning  '  Ser 
pents'  Bath,'  from  the  great  number  of  snakes,  said  to  be 
harmless,  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood. 

SCHLANSTADT,  a  vil.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and 
27  m.  W.S.W.  Magdeburg.  It  has  a  church,  a  courthouse, 
and  three  mills.  Pop.  1236. 

SCIILAPPANITZ,  or  SCHLAPANITZ,  a  market  tn.  Aus 
tria.  Moravia,  circle  and  4  m.  E.S.E.  Briinn  ;  with  a  church, 
and  a  worsted-mill.  Pop.  1273. 

SCHLATZLER,  SCHACZLIUZ,  or  BARXSTADT,  a  tn.  Bo 
hemia,  circle  and  30  m.  N.  Kbniggratz  ;  with  a  church  and  a 
school.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  steep  spur  of  the  Reh- 
horngebirge,  stands  the  old  feudal  castle  of  Schlatzler.  P.1073. 

SCII L AWE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  and 
24  m.  S.E.  Coslin,  on  the  Wipper.  It  is  entered  by  three 
gates;  has  two  churches  and  an  hospital,  a  law  court  and 
several  offices;  manufactures  of  linen,  several  mills,  a  general 
trade,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3755. 

SCHLEGEL,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  46  m.  S.S.W. 
Breslau  ;  with  a  castle,  a  R.  Catholic  church,  normal  school, 
and  infirmary ;  manufactures  of  starch,  and  three  mills.  Near 
it  are  coal-mines.  Pop.  1533. 


SCHLEI  (THE),  or  SCHLESWIGEK  FIOKU,  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  E.  coast,  Denmark,  duchy  of  Schleswig,  which  it 
penetrates  in  a  S.W.  direction  for  about  22  m.,  to  the  town  of 
Schleswig.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  only  about  1  m.,  but  in 
many  places  it  is  much  narrower.  It  is  very  shallow,  having 
only  6  ft.  to  9  ft.  water  at  the  entrance.  It  is  crossed  by  four 
ferries. 

SCHLEIDEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m. 
S.E.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Oleff.  It  contains  a  church, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  coarse  linen 
goods,  including  damask ;  and  has  a  spinning-mill,  and  two 
smelting-furnaces,  one  for  iron  and  another  for  lead.  P.  600. 

SCHLEITHAL,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  7  m.  from 
Wisembourg.  Pop.  2213. 

KCHLEITHEIM,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
7  m.  N.W.  Schaffhausen,  near  the  foot  of  the  Randcn.  It 
contains  a  number  of  handsome  houses ;  and  carries  on  a  con 
siderable  trade,  particularly  in  gypsum,  which  is  extensively 
W9rked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2289. 

"  SCHLEITZ,  atn.  Germany,  cap.  Reuss-Schleitz,  1.  bank 
Wiesenthal,  24  m.  S.W.  Gera.  It  contains  a  castle,  four 
churches,  normal  school,  orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  tannery,  brewery,  bleach- 
field,  a  general  trade,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  4850. 

SCHLESIEN,  prov.  Prussia.     See  SILESIA. 

SCHLESWIG  (DUCHY  OF)  [Danish,  Sleavig],  a  prov. 
Denmark,  bounded,  N.  by  N.  Jutland,  from  which  it  is  sepa 
rated  by  the  Stodborger  or  Konigs-aue,  the  Kolding-fiord,  and 
a  short  tract  of  land  lying  between  these  waters ;  E.  the 
Little  Belt  and  the  Baltic;  S.  Holstein,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Eider  and  the  Schleswig-Holstein  canal; 
and  W.  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean ;  average  length, 
82  m.;  average  breadth,  46  m. ;  area,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  2700  geo.  sq.  m.  Schleswig  being  only  the  S.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  which  is  still  sometimes  comprehended  under 
the  general  name  of  Jutland,  and  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
Chcrsonesus  Cimbrica,  naturally  bears  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  the  N.  portion,  or  prov.  N.  Jutland,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  continuation.  Hence  the  same  physical 
features  which  characterize  the  latter  province  are  repeated 
in  Schleswig,  but  in  a  somewhat  modified  form.  Like  N.  Jut 
land,  it  has  its  central  ridge  stretching  N.  to  S.,  and  present 
ing  a  considerable  expanse  of  dreary  heath;  its  W.  coast  of 
sandy  flats,  with  a  long  line  of  shoals  and  quicksands,  where 
vessels  at  no  time  sail  with  safety,  and  in  times  of  greater 
danger  find  no  harbour  in  which  they  can  take  refuge  ;  and 
its  E.  coast,  where  everything  assumes  a  more  favourable 
form,  where  the  coast  is  scooped  out  into  fine  natural  harbours, 
where  the  eye  is  constantly  delighted  by  scenes  of  rural  beauty, 
and  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  obtain  an  easy  and  ample 
reward.  Where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  physical  features 
of  the  two  provinces,  it  is  almost  invariably  in  favour  of 
Schleswig.  The  shifting  sands,  which  make  many  parts  of 
the  northern  province  a  mere  desert,  are  here  unknown ;  the 
limits  of  the  central  moorland  are  greatly  circumscribed,  and 
those  of  the  rich  meadow-flats  greatly  extended.  In  Schleswig 
too,  though  this  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  advantage,  the 
general  slope  to  the  W.  is  much  more  decided  than  in  Jut 
land,  and  hence  all  the  important  streams,  without  a  single 
exception,  flow  in  that  direction.  The  chief  of  these,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  frontier  rivers  already  mentioned,  are  the  Rips  or 
Ripen,  Hvid,  and  Treene.  In  the  lower  part  of  their  course, 
their  volume  is  so  much  increased,  and  their  banks  become  so 
low,  that,  particularly  in  winter  and  spring,  inundations  are 
not  uncommon,  and  the  artificial  aid  of  dykes  and  sluices 
become  necessary  as  a  protection  against  the  most  serious 
disasters.  Lakes,  though  few  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  N.  division  of  the  peninsula,  are  numerous,  but  generally 
of  limited  extent.  The  two  most  important  are  the  M  itten  -see 
and  the  Gotteslogs-see.  The  W.  side  and  centre  of  the  duchy 
are  very  poorly  wooded.  Accordingly,  the  chief  dependence 
of  the  inhabitants  for  fuel  is  on  their  bogs,  which,  in  conse 
quence,  notwithstanding  their  uninviting  appearance,  often 
'  prove  the  most  profitable  portion  of  the  surface.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  duchy,  wood  is  found  in  every  quarter ;  and  in 
some  parts,  particularly  along  the  fiords  of  Hadersleben, 
Apenrade,  and  Flensburg,  considerable  forests  occur.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  are  a  much  more  mixed  race  than 
those  of  N.  Jutland.  Over  about  two-thirds  of  the  area 
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Danish  is  the  vernacular  tongue,  over  the  remaining  third 
German  is  chiefly  spoken.  In  particular  districts  the  Fries- 
land  dialect  prevails.  For  administrative  purposes  Schles 
wig  is  arranged  under  the  three  heads  of  towns,  amts  or 
bailiwicks,  and  conventual  districts  and  lordships.  The 
towns  are  13  ;  but  of  these  only  seven,  including  Schleswig, 
the  capital,  are  of  the  first-class.  The  amts  are  12 — Haders- 
leben,  Apenrade,  Lygumkloster,  Tondern,  Bredstedt,  Husum, 
Nordstrand,  Eiderstedt,  Hutten,  Gottorf,  Flensburg,  and 
Sonderburg.  There  is  only  one  conventual  district — Jo- 
hanniskloster.  The  lordships  [Addige-  Giiter]  are  five.  Along 
with  Holstein,  Schleswig  rose  against  Denmark  in  1848,  hut 
submitted  again  in  1850.  (See  DENMAKK.)  P.  (1845),  320,100. 

SCHLESWIG  [Danish,  Slesvig],  a  tn.and  seaport,  Den 
mark,  cap.  above  duchy,  W.  end  of  the  Schlei,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  69  m.  N.N.W.  Hamburg.  It  is  irregularly  built 
of  brick,  but  is  a  neat  clean  town,  strongly  resembling  some 
of  those  in  Holland.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions — the 
Altstadt  or  Old  town,  the  Lollfuss,  and  the  Fredericksberg. 
The  first  is  the  N.  portion,  and  is  connected  with  a  small  holm 
or  islet,  mostly  occupied  by  fishers  ;  the  second  is  in  the  centre, 
and  the  third  lies  immediately  below,  in  connection  with  a 
small  suburb  called  Bustorf.  The  market-place,  the  only 
public  square,  is  in  the  Altstadt ;  the  principal  street,  exceed 
ing  2  m,  in  length,  is  in  the  Lollfuss.  The  principal  edifices 
are  three  churches,  one  of  them  a  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen 
tury,  a  fine  Gothic  pile,  with  an  altar-piece  beautifully  carved 
in  wood  ;  the  old  castle  of  Gottorp,  on  a  little  island  at  the 
N.  end  of  Fredericksberg,  the  residence  of  the  stadtholder  of 
the  duchy  (an  office  now  vacant),  and  the  seat  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  government;  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  and  several  benevolent  establishments,  of  which 
the  most  important  bears  the  name  of  the  Gray  Cloister. 
Immediately  N.  of  the  town  is  the  convent  of  St.  Johannis, 
for  noble  females;  and  a  little  S.  are  the  remains  of  a  famous 
wall  called  Dannevirke,  erected  by  the  pagan  kings  of  Den 
mark  to  protect  the  duchy  from  the  incursions  of  the  N.  Jut- 
landers.  The  harbour  is  very  shallow,  admitting  only  small 
vessels  ;  and  neither  trade  nor  manufactures  are  of  any  im 
portance.  Schleswig  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  duchy,  dating 
from  the  9th  century.  For  nearly  six  centuries  it  was  the 
handsomest,  largest,  and  most  important  commercial  city  in 
the  kingdom.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  repeatedly 
pillaged  and  devastated;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen 
tury,  it  suffered  much  both  from  hostile  violence  and  fire. 
Its  greatest  disaster  was  the  silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Schlei,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  This,  in  con 
nection  with  some  other  circumstances,  particularly  the 
rivalry  of  the  Holsteiners,  deprived  it  of  its  commercial  pros 
perity,  and  has  gradually  reduced  it  to  comparative  insignifi 
cance.  Pop.  11,600. 

SCHLETTAU,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  22  m.  S.E. 
Zwickau.  It  has  a  church,  several  mines,  and  flour  and  spin 
ning  mills.  Pop.  1838. 

SCHLEUS1NGEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m. 
W.S.W.  Erfurt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erlauand  Nahe  with 
the  Schleuse.  It  stands  partly  on  a  height,  and  partly  on 
low  ground,  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  two  gates  ;  contains 
an  old  castle,  which  has  recently  been  repaired ;  two  Protes- 
taiit  churches,  a  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  poorhouse  ;  is  the 
seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery,  a  white-lead  factory,  a  paper, 
copper,  and  numerous  saw  and  other  mills,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  wood.  Pop.  3261. 

SCHLIEBEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Merseburg,  on  the 
Kremnitz  and  Schliebenbach,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Torgau  ;  with  a 
church  and  a  poorhouse.  Pop.  1758. 

SCHLIENGEN,  or  SCHUNGEN,  a  market  tn.  Baden, 
circle  Upper  Rhine,  about  5m.  from  Miillheim  ;  with  a  church, 
a  jasper  quarry,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1121. 

SCHL1EKBACII,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Danube, 
6  m.  W.S.W.  Goppingen  ;  with  a  Protestant  church.  P.  1781. 

SCIILIEKBACH,  or  MAUIENSAAT,  [Latin,  Aula  Beatae 
Virginis],  a  vil.  Upper  Austria,  circle  Traun,  in  the  valley  of 
Krems,  1.  bank  Danube,  about  17  m.  S.W.  Steyer;  with  a 
church,  Cistercian  monastery,  founded  in  1371  as  a  nunnery; 
and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1438. 

SCHLIERSTADT,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine, 
iiearBuchen;  with  a  church.     Pop.  1020. 
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SCHLITZ,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oberhessen,  on  the 
Schlitz,  10  m.  N.W.  Fulda.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
occupying  several  heights,  and  the  suburbs  beneath  ;  contains 
two  churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather,  a 
paper,  and  some  other  mills.  Pop.  3217. 

SCHLOCHAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  66  m.  W.  Ma- 
rienwerder ;  with  a  church  and  a  synagogue,  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1755. 

SCIILOPPE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  75  m.  W.S.W. 
Marienwerder  ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1634. 

SCHLOSS-ViPPACH,  a  market  tn.  Saxe-Weimar,  12  m. 
W.N.W.  Weimar,  on  the  Vippach.  It  is  surrounded  partly 
by  the  river,  and  partly  by  walls;  contains  a  church,  and  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  duke,  and  has  several  mills.  P.  1171. 

SCHLOTHEIM,  a  market  tn.  princip.  Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt,  on  the  Rotter,  10  m.  S.W.  Sondershausen ;  with 
a  church.  Pop.  1287. 

SCHLUCH,  a  lake,  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  5  m. 
N.N.E.  St.  Blasien ;  about  3  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  not 
more  than  1  m.  broad.  It  discharges  itself  into  the  Rhine 
by  the  Schwarzbach,  an  affluent  of  the  Wutach.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  pike  of  large  size.  On  its  N.  bank  is  the 
village  of  Schluchsee.  Pop.  178. 

SCHLUCHTERN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Hanau,  on 
the  Kinzig,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Fulda  ;  with  a  court  of  law,  normal 
school,  and  hospital  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  several 
breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  2220. 

SCHLUKENAU,-  SCHLOTTENAU,  or  SLUKENOW,  a  tn. 
Bohemia,  circle  and  37  m.  N.N.E.  Leitmeritz,  on  the  Silber- 
bach.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  an  hospital,  and  a  castle, 
surrounded  by  lofty  lime-trees  and  a  large  orchard  ;  and  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  linen.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Pop.  3103. 

SCHLUSSELBURG,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  28  m.  E. 
St.  Petersburg,  at  the  point  where  the  Neva  issues  from  Lake 
Ladoga,  and  partly  on  an  elliptical  island  of  same  name,  on 
which  stands  the  fortress  of  Schliisselburg,  often  used  as  a  state 
prison.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood  ;  contains  several  Greek 
churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  chintz  and  calico,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  transit,  with  St.  Petersburg. 
Pop.  (1849),  2824. 

SCHMALKALDEN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  and 
34  m.  E.N.E.  Fulda,  in  a  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sille 
with  the  Schmalkald.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  inclosed 
by  a  double  wall  and  ditch  ;  and  of  three  suburbs.  It  is  an 
antiquated  town  of  a  peculiar  and  picturesque  appearance, 
with  dark  narrow  streets,  and  with  houses  built  mostly  of 
wood,  or  framed  with  it.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  of 
them  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  ;  a  townhouse,  hospital, 
progymnasium,  industrial  and  other  schools ;  and  has  impor 
tant  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  particularly  gimlets  and 
awls,  in  the  making  of  which  the  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed.  Indeed,  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  town 
stands  may  be  regarded  as  one  great  smithy,  the  raw  ma 
terials  of  which  are  supplied  by  extensive  iron-mines  in  the 
vicinity.  Below  the  town  are  extensive  salt-works.  Schmal- 
kalden  is  famous  for  the  Protestant  league  which  bears  its 
name,  and  was  signed  in  1531.  The  house  in  which  it  was 
signed  is  now  the  Krone  hotel,  and  in  another  building  called 
the  Sannersche-Haus,  the  articles  were  drawn  up  by  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  others.  Pop.  5478. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  several   places,   Prussia,    particu 
larly  : — 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  29  m.  S.S.W.  Lieg- 
nitz,  on  the  Yssel,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kalenberg.     It  consists 
principally  of  two  very  long  streets,  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial 
and  town  court ;  contains  a  Protestant  and  a   R.   Catholic 
church  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk 
fabrics,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  blast 
furnaces  and  other  extensive  iron-works  ;  and  at  a  short  dis 
tance  is  the  Friesenstein,  a  group  of  rocks  2888  ft.  above 
:  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view.     Pop.  3520. — 
|  2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  40m.  N.E.  Merseburg,  in  a 
j  wooded  district  between  the  Elbe  and  Mulde.     It  contains  a 
church  and  school ;  and  has  manufactures   of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  1640. 

SCHMIEDEBERG,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  W.N.W. 
Saaz,  on  the  Pleil ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  an  iron-work, 
and  a  wire-mill.  Pop.  2712. 
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SCHMTEGEL,  or  SZMIGEL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  in. 
S.S.W.  Posen.  It  contains  two  R.  Catholic  churches  and 
schools ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  The  most  conspicuous  objects  near  the 
town  are  its  numerous  wind-mills.  Pop.  2371. 

SCHMIEHEIM,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail, 
and  4  in.  N.E.  Ettenheim,  near  the  source  of  the  Schmiebach ; 
with  a  church  and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1051. 

SCHMOLLN,  a  tn.  Saxe-AHenburg,  on  the  Sprotta, 
12  in.  S.W.  Altenburg.  It  is  walled  ;  contains  two  churches, 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  dye-work,  four  mills, 
aud  a  trade. in  cattle.  Pop.  3616. 

SCUMULN1TZ,  or  SZOMOLNOK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Zips,  in  a  narrow  valley  inclosed  by  hills,  20  m.  S.S.E. 
Leutschau.  It  is  built  for  the  most  part  of  wood  ;  is  the  seat 
of  a  mining  directory  ;  and  has  important  establishments  for 
smelting  and  refining  the  various  metals  which  are  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  minerals  include  silver,  copperas, 
and  copper.  The  last  is  made  into  plates,  and  partly  manu 
factured  into  utensils  on  the  spot.  Pop.  4139. 

BCHMOTTSEIFEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
and  27  in.  S.W.  Liegnitz ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  lime 
kilns,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2943. 

SCHN  AIT.  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Btutelspach,  10  m.  E.  Stuttgart ;  with  a  church,  a  market, 
and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1989. 

SCHNAITHEIM,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  on  the 
Breuz,  2  in.  N.  Ferdenheim ;  with  a  forest  directory,  a 
church,  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1472. 

SCHNAITTACH,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  13  m. 
N.E.  Niirnberg ;  with  two  churches  and  a  synagogue,  and 
manufactures  of  cutlery.  Near  it  is  the  strong  castle  of 
Rothenberg.  Pop.  1485. 

SCHNEEBERG,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  circle  Lower  Franconia, 
dist.  Amorbach,  10  in.  N.E.  Neuburg-vor-den-Walde  ;  with 
a  church,  manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1079. 

6CHNEEBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  on  a 
height,  29  m.  S.S.  W.  Chemnitz.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a 
fine  building  of  latest  Gothic,  with  an  altar-piece  of  the  Cruci 
fixion,  regarded  as  the  master-piece  of  the  elder  Cranach  ;  and 
lias  manufactures  of  lace  and  embroidery,  and  a  factory  of 
Prussian  blue.  There  were  at  one  time  very  extensive  min 
ing  works  here,  chiefly  of  silver  and  cobalt.  They  still  exist, 
but  have  greatly  fallen  off.  Schneeberg  snuff,  prepared  from 
herbs  found  on  the  Erzgebirge,  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  cure 
of  sore  eyes  and  headaches.  Near  it  are  the  picturesque 
castles  of  Stein,  Eisenburg,  and  Wiesenburg.  Pop.  7170. 

BCHNEEKOPPE,  or  RIESENKOPPE,  a  mountain  belong 
ing  to  the  liiesengebirge,  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Silesi;; 
and  Bohemia,  12  m.  S.  Hirschberg.  It  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  chain,  and  the  highest  peak  of  N.  Germany,  hav 
ing  a  height  of  5394  ft.,  and  is  usually  considered  the  principal 
source  of  the  Elbe. 

SCHNEIDEMUHL,  or  PILA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
52  m.  W.  Bromberg,  on  the  Kiidde,  which  is  here  navigable. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  three  suburbs  ;  contains  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  castle ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  leather,  and  lace  ;  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4192. 

BCHNEIDLIKQEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
Magdeburg,  circle  and  near  Aschersleben  ;  with  a  church  and 
a  mill.  Pop.  1010. 

SC1INELLEWALDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m. 
S.W.  Oppeln;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church. 
Pop.  2213. 

SCHOFTLAND,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aar- 
gau,  on  the  Suren,  in  a  fertile  valley,  5  m.  S.  Aarau  ;  with  a 
fine  castle,  and  an  old  but  spacious  church.  Pop.  1049. 

SCIIOHARIE,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York, 
28  m.  W.  Albany,  on  the  Scholuirie  Creek;  with  a  courthouse, 
a  jail,  an  academy,  and  several  mills  and  mechanics'  shops, 
Pop.  2558. The  BIVEK  descends  from  the  Catskill  Moun 
tains,  state  of  New  York;  flows  first  N.  W.,  then  N.,  is  crossed 
by  the  Erie  canal,  and  shortly  after  joins  r.  bank  Mohawk 
after  a  course  of  about  75  m. 

SCHOKEN,  or  SKOKI,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Bromberg,  on 
a  lake  of  same  name,  20  m.  N.N.E.  Posen.  It  contains  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  and  lias  manufactures 
of  cloth,  a  walk-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1227. 


8CHOKLAND,  a  small  isl.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  in 
he  Zuider  Zee,  8  m.  N.W.  Kainpen,  about  3  m.  long,  by 
^  m.  broad,  very  flat,  and  when  the  least  sea  is  on,  nearly 
wholly  submerged.  Pop.  695. 

SCHOMBERG,  or  SCHONBERG,  atn.  Prussia,  gov.  Bres- 

.u,    10  m.    S.S.E.    Landshut.      It  contains  a  R.   Catholic 

jhurch,  chapel,  school,  townhouse,  hospital,  aud  poorhouse; 

id  has  manufactures  of  linen,  a  bark  and  flour  mill,  and  a 

ade,  in  cattle.     Pop.  1821. 

SCHOMBERG,  atn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
12  m.  N.E.  Rottweil.  It  has  a  tile-work  and  several  mills. 
JJear  it  is  the  strong  castle  of  Hohenbcrg.  Pop.  1661. 

SCIIONAU:—!,  A  tn.  Prussia, prov.  Silesia,  gov. and  18  m. 
3.W.  Liegnitz,  cap.  circle,  above  the  Katzbachand  Steinbach. 
~t  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  an  hospital, 
nd  industrial  female  school ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
losiery,  and  gloves,  a  dye-work,  walk-mill,  general  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1100. — 2,  A  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
;ov.  Oppeln,  circle  and  near  Leobschiitz ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Pop.  1030. — 3,  A  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  on 
he  Eigen,  near  Lobau.  Pop.  1258. — 4,  (vor-dem-Walde),  A 
ril.  Saxe-Coburg,  7  m.  S.S.W.  Gotha;  with  a  church,  two 
mills,  and  manufactures  of  wicker-work.  Pop.  737. 

SCIIONAU,  numerous  places,  Austria,  particularly: — 1, 

Ssonow),  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  N.E.  Kbniggratz  ; 
with  a  eliurch,  school,  and  four  mills.     Many  of  the  inhabi- 
;ants  subsist  by  spinning  and  weaving.  Pop.  1825. — 2,  A  vil. 
Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  a  bleach- 
field,  and  a  cotton  and  two  other  mills.  Pop.  2142.— 3,  A  vil. 
Moravia,  circle  Prerau,  on  the  Titscho ;  with  a  church  and 
e  mills.     Pop.   1255.— 4,  A  vil.  Lower  Austria,  22  in. 
S.S.W.  Vienna,  on  the  railway  to  Gratz,  near  the  Triesting  ; 
with  a  church,  and  a  handsome  modern  chateau  ;  an  exten- 
e  cotton  and  several  other  mills.     Pop.  698. 

SCHON-AU,  two  places,    Baden:—!,   (ander-Steinach}, 

A  tn.  circle  Lower  Rhine,  5  m.  N.E.  Heidelberg.     It  has 

church,   aiid   manufactures   of  woollen   and   linen    cloth. 

Pop.    1700. — 2,   (an-der-Wiese),  A  tn.   circle   Upper  Rhine, 

21  m.  N.E.  Basel ;  with  a  church.     Pop.  947. 

SCHONBACII  (ODER  and  NIEDER),  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle 
Bautzen,  near  Lobau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1459. 

SCHONBACH,  two  places,  Bohemia:—!,  A  vil.  circle 
Bunzlau,  and  about  6  m.  from  Gabel,  in  a  valley  on  a  stream 
of  same  name.  It  contains  a  church  and  a  school ;  and  has  a 

1  and  extensive  limekilns.  Pop.  1009.— 2,  (Mittel-},  A  tn. 
circle  Elbogen,  12  m.  N.  Eger.  It  contains  a  parish  church, 
townhouse,  and  school ;  and  has  several  mills.  The  inhabi 
tants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and  weaving.  Pop.  2488. 

SCHONBERG,  a  vil.  Denmark,  Holstein,  dist.  and  near 
Preez  ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1390. 

SCHONBERG,  or  SCHOMBERG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
27  m.  N.N.W.  Olmtitz,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Desna. 
It  is  a  well-built  place  ;  contains  three  churches,  a  castle,  and 
an  hospital ;  and  has  a  bleachfield,  several  mills,  and  manu 
factures  of  needles,  cotton  goods,  and  rosoglio.  Pop.  4548. 

SCHONBERG,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  Unterinn- 
thal,  7  m.  S.  Innsbruck.  It  stands  on  a  ridge  separating  the 
valley  of  the  Sill  from  that  of  the  Stubey,  and  commands 
views  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Tyrol.  The  in 
habitants  are  chiefly  workers  in  iron,  of  which  there  are  ex 
tensive  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

SCHONBERG,  numerous  small  places,  Prussia,  parti 
cularly,  a  tn.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  43  m.  W.S.W.  Liegnitz, 
on  the  Rothwasser  ;  with  a  church  and  hospital ;  manufactures 
of  linen,  calico,  and  earthenware,  and  several  mills.  P.  1229. 

SCHONBERG,  a  tn.  Meklenberg-Strelitz,  principality 
Ratzeburg,  on  the  Maurin,  9  in.  E.  Liibeck.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  court  of  justice,  contains  a  church,  and  a  burgher  school,  and 
has  several  mills.  Pop.  1826. 

SCHONBORN  (ALT  and  NEU),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Leitmeritz,  and  about  3  m.  from  Rumburg,  on  the  Sterkelberg; 
with  a  school,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1751. 

SCIIONBRUNN,  two  places,  Austria  :— 1,  A  vil.  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Wien,  about  2  in.  S.W.  Vienna.  It  contains 
the  palace  in  which  the  emperor  has  his  usual  sr.nimer-resi- 
dence.  The  building  is  extensive,  but  of  little  architectural 
merit.  The  interior,  however,  is  splendidly  furnished,  and  the 
gardens  are  beautifully,  though  somewhat  formally  laid  out. 
Schonbrunn  is  a  great  holiday  resort  of  the  Viennese. — 2,  A 
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vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim,  and  about  4  in.  from  Policzka, 
in  a  valley  watered  by  a  stream,  and  containing  several  lakes. 
It  has  a  church  and  school,  and  a  bleachfield.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  live  by  spinning  and  weaving.  Alum  and 
lignite  are  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1694. 

SCHONBRUNN  (NIEDEK  and  OBER),  two  vils.  Prussia, 
prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz : — 1,  Circle  Laubaii ;  with  a 
church,  a  castle,  tile-works,  a  saw,  an  oil,  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  1393. — 2,  Circle  Sagan ;  with  a  E.  Catholic  church,  a 
castle,  and  four  mills.  Pop.  1010. 

SCHONEBECK,  numerous  places,  Prussia,  particularly : 
— 1,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  9  in.  S.S.E.  Magdeburg,  on  1.  bank  Elbe 
and  the  Leipzig  railway.  It  is  a  very  old  place ;  contains  a 
church  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  manufactures  of  white-lead 
and  chemical  products;  a  brewery,  distillery,  salt-works,  a 
paper  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  7953. — 2,  (Gross  and 
Klein),  Two  nearly- contiguous  vils.,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
Potsdam,  12  m.  E.  Berlin;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
linen,  and  a  paper-mill.  Pop.  1262. 

SCHONEBERG,  a  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Danzig,  circle 
Marienburg,  near  the  Vistula ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a 
11.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1170. 

SCIIONECK  :— 1,  A  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  23  m.  S.S.W. 
Danzig,  on  the  Fietse.  It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  castle;  a  court  of  justice, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  P.  2103. 
—  2,  A  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  on  an  elevated  plateau, 
12  m.  S.E.  Plauen.  It  contains  a  church  and  a  hunting-lodge; 
and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  embroidery,  and  articles 
in  wood ;  dye-works,  and  pitch-ovens.  Pop.  1866. 

SCHONECKEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  32  m. 
N.N.W.  Treves,  among  the  Eifel  Mountains.  It  contains  a 
R.  Catholic  church  and  chapel ;  and  has  several  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1091. 

SCHO'NEFELD,  or  SCHONFELD,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle 
and  near  Leipzig.  Pop.  1359. 

SCHONENBEEG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
10  m.  S.S.E.  Zurich  ;  with  a  church  seated  on  a  height.  The 
inhabitants  live  partly  by  weaving  and  spinning  cotton  and 
silk,  and  partly  by  going  out  on  service  into  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Pop.  1432. 

SCHONFELD,  several  small  places,  Bohemia,  particu 
larly : —  1,  A  vil.  circle  Czaslau,  about  10  m.  from  Deutsch 
Brod.  It  lias  a  very  ancient  church,  a  new  school,  and  several 
mills.  There  were  once  extensive  mines  in  the  vicinity.  P.  543. 
— 2,  (or  Msynfeld),  A  tn.  circle  and  9  m.  S.S.E.  Elbogen.  It 
has  a  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  smelting- 
works  for  tin,  which  has  long  been  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  2560. 

SCHONFLIESS,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Frankfurt,  on  the 
Rb'rike,  and  the  Lake  of  Sonnenburg,  7  m.  E.  Konigsberg. 
It  is  walled;  contains  a  church  and  a  school,  and  has  a  tan 
nery,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  2192. 

SCHONGAU,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  a  hill  above  the 
Lech,  39  m.  S.W.  Munich.  It  is  walled,  entered  by  three 
gates ;  has  a  court  of  law,  and  several  public  offices ;  three 
churches,  a  castle,  townhouse,  and  infirmary ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  particularly  of  red  leather. 
Pop.  1440. 

SCHONHEIDE:— 1,  A  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  15m. 
E.  Plauen.  It  has  manufactures  of  organs,  lace,  embroidery, 
tinware,  nails,  &c.;  numerous  saw  and  other  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  wood.  Pop.  4567. — 2,  A  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Si 
lesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  Frankenstein ;  with  a  E.  Catholic 
church  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1102. 

SCHONHOLZERSWEILEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Thurgau,  9  in.  S.  Constance  ;  with  a  church  and  a 
mineral-spring.  Pop.  1157. 

SCHONlNGEN.a  tn.  Brunswick,  20  m.  S.E.  Brunswick. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  with  four 
gates,  and  of  two  suburbs;  contains  a  church  and  a  poorhouse  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  vitriol-works,  a  salt-spring, 
and  numerous  distilleries.  A  mine  of  lignite  is  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  3454. 

SCHONLANKE,  or  TKZIAHKA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Posen,  gov.  and  63  m.  W.  Bromberg,  near  the  Netze.  It  has 
provincial  and  city  courts,  a  Protestant  and  a  E.  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  3717. 


SCHONLINDE,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  36  m. 
N.N.E.  Leitmeritz.  It  has  a  parish  church,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  a  printfield  and  dye-works.  Near  it 
are  alum-mines  and  stone-quarries.  Pop.  3668. 

SCHONSEE,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  40  m. 
N.N.E.  Ratisbon  ;  with  a  church  and  two  chapels,  and  a 
trade  in  linen  and  yarn.  Pop.  1254. 

SCHONWALD,  two  places,  Bohemia:—!,  A  vil.  circle 
and  17  m.  N.N.W.  Leitmeritz,  on  a  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge. 
It  contains  a  courthouse,  and  a  chateau  with  a  garden  laid 
out  in  the  English  style,  and  has  numerous  saw  and  other 
mills.  Pop.  1657. — 2,  A  vil.  circle  and  W.  Pilsen ;  with  a 
handsome  chateau,  a  church,  two  schools ;  a  paper  and  other 
nills.  Pop.  744. 

SCIIONWALDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  42  m.  S.S.W. 
Breslau;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  castle,  limekilns, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  2148. 

SCHOONDIJKE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  12  m. 
S.  Middelburg,  near  1.  bank  Wester  Scheldt  ;  with  a  church 
and  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1648. 

SCHOONEBEEK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Drcnthe,  26  m. 
S.E.  Assen  ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Pop.  (agricultural), 
629;  or  including  the  adjoining  hamlet  of  Nieuw-Schoone- 
beek,  953. 

SCHOONHOVEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
15  m.  E.  Rotterdam,  r.  bank  Lek.  It  is  walled,  but  not  for 
tified,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  broad  canal,  the  banks  of 
which,  planted  with  trees,  form  a  pleasant  promenade.  There 
are  few  important  buildings ;  still  the  townhall  is  a  good- 
looking  ancient  edifice  ;  and  there  are  a  town  Doelen  or  house 
of  assembly,  and  a  weigh-house  ;  a  Reformed,  a  Dissenting, 
a  Remonstrant,  a  R.  Catholic,  and  a  Jansenist  church  ;  and  a 
synagogue,  and  several  schools,  and  benevolent  institutions. 
Its  chief  manufacture  consists  of  articles  in  gold  and  silver, 
in  copper  and  tin,  besides  which  there  are  manufactures  of  lea 
ther,  white-lead,  and  vinegar,  a  rope-walk  and  a  building- yard. 
A  considerable  salmon- fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Lek,  and  a 
trade  in  grain  and  hemp,  of  which  last  several  millions  of 
pounds  are  sold  annually  in  the  market.  Pop.  (1850),  2584. 

SCHOOK1SSE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  21  m.  S.  Ghent,  inhabited  by  agriculturists  and 
weavers.  Pop.  3327. 

SCHOOSDORF  (KESSEI,,  MITTEL,  NJEIJEU,  and  OBER), 
four  contiguous  vils.  Prussia,  gov.  and  33  m.  W.S.W.  Lieg- 
tz.  They  contain  two  churches,  and  two  castles;  and  have 
limekilns,  an  oil  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  1602. 

SCHOOTEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  4  m. 
E.  Antwerp.  It  has  three  breweries,  a  tannery,  a  flour-mill, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1475. 

SCHOPFHEIM,  atn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  on  the 
Wiese,  13  m.  N.E.  Basel.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls;  and 
has  a  church,  a  Latin  school,  saw,  oil,  snuff,  and  bark  mills. 
Pop.  1406. 

SCHOrFLOCH,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  circle  Middle  Fran- 
conia,  dist.  Dinkelsbuhl ;  with  a  Protestant  and  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  several  mills.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Jews.  Pop.  1265. 

SC1IOPPENSTEDT,  a  tn.  Brunswick,  on  the  Altenau, 
14  m.  S.E.  Brunswick.  It  contains  a  large  church.  P.  2630. 

SCHORNDORF,  atn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  1.  bank 
Rems,  16m.  E.  Stuttgart.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  and  well  built;  contains  a  town  church,  castle,  Latin 
and  grammar  school,  and  hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  carpets,  plated  wares,  and  tobacco  ; 
a  bleachfield,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cheese.  P.  3815. 

SCIIORZINGEN,  a  vil.  WUrternberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  near  Spaichingen,  on  the  Prim  ;  with  a  church  and  a 
mill.  Pop.  1044. 

SCHOTTEN,a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Oberhessen,  on  the 
Nidda,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vogelsberg,  21  in.  E.S.E.  Giessen. 
It  has  a  handsome  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
hosiery,  hats,  and  famous  sausages ;  several  tanneries,  and  im 
portant  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Pop.  2055. 

SCHOUTEN  :— 1,  An  isl.,  E.  coast,  Van  Diemen's  Land ; 
lat.  42°  21'  S.;  Ion.  148°  18'  E.  (R.);  separated  from  Frey- 
cinet's  Peninsula  by  Geographe  Straits ;  it  is  about  5J  m. 
long,  by  4  m.  broad. — 2,  (or  Mysore,  or  Mysory} ,  An  isl.  Indian 
Archipelago,  off  the  Bay  of  Geelvink,  N.  coast,  Papua,  about 
lat.  1°  S. ;  Ion.  136°  E.  Though  represented  in  maps  as  one 
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island,  it  in  reality  consists  of  three  islands — Sowok  the 
most  W.,  Mysore  the  most  N.,  and  Biak  the  most  E. ;  sepa 
rated  by  narrow  straits,  said  to  be  unnavigable  on  account 
of  rocks  anil  reefs.  Biak  is  middling  high,  but  Sowok  is  very 
high  and  steep;  Mysore  is  very  low,  on  its  N.E.  side  is  an 
extensive  reef,  and  on  its  N.E.  point  a  village. 

SCHOUWEN,  often  called  the  LAND-VAN- ZIERIKZEE, 
an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  between  isls.  Overflakke  and 
Beveland,  bounded  W.  by  the  North-Sea,  and  separated  on  the 
E.  from  Duiveland  by  the  Dijkwater,  14  m.  long  E.  to  W., 
by  4  m.  to  7  m.  broad.  .It  is  fertile,  yielding  grain,  oil-seeds, 
madder,  flax,  and  possessing  excellent  meadow-lands.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  island,  immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl  breed,  and 
their  eggs  are  brought  in  thousands  to  the  market  of  Zierik- 
zee.  Besides  Zierikzee,  it  contains  the  town  of  Brouwers- 
haven.  Pop.  (agricultural),  15,000. 

SCIIKAMBEKG,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  in  a  deep  valley,  r.  bank  Schiltach,  llm.  N.W.  Rott- 
weil.  It  contains  a  church,  and  a  castle  ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  straw-hats,  chicory,  paper,  and  earthenware  ;  a  smelt- 
ing-furnace  and  other  iron-works.  Pop.  1848. 

SCH  RATTEN  BERG,  a  vi!.  Lower  Austria,  in  a  vine- 
district,  40  m.  N.N.E.  Vienna.  It  contains  a  handsome 
churcb,  with  fine  spire.  Pop.  124G. 

SCHRECKHORN  [Peak  of  Terror],  a  mountain,  Swit 
zerland,  can.  and  about  40  m.  S.E.  Bern.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  13,386  ft.,  and  is  separated  from  other  mountains  of 
similar  height  by  alpine  valleys,  filled  with  glaciers. 

SCHREIBENUORF  [Moravian,  Pisarzow},  a  vil.  Aus 
tria,  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz,  7  m.  from  Eisenberg ;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1522. 

SCHREIBERSDORF  (ODER,  MITTEL,  and  NiEDER),avil. 
Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle  and  near  Lauban  ; 
with  a  church,  tile- works,  limekilns,  and  two  mills.  P.  1481. 

SCHREIBERSIIAU,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
and  36  m.  S.W.  Liegnitz,  on  a  mountain  slope,  near  1.  bank 
Zacken.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  hamlets  ;  con 
tains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  and  has  an  ex 
tensive  vitriol-work  and  three  blast-furnaces.  Pop.  2740. 

SCHRIEK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  19  m. 
S.E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Raetn.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1536. 

SCHRIESHELM,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  Kanzelbach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Odenwald,  9  m. 
E.  Mannheim.  It  contains  three  churches,  and  has  a  vitriol- 
work,  an  extensive  paper,  an  oil,  and  several  other  mills.  At 
a  short  distance  is  the  castle  of  Strahlenburg,  and  in  the  vici 
nity,  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered,  particularly 
the  remains  of  baths.  Pop.  2849. 

SCHRIMM,  or  SZUEM,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  22  m. 
S.S.E.  Posen,  on  an  island  of  the  Wartha.  It  has  several 
courts  and  public  offices,  five  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Fran 
ciscan  monastery,  and  a  nunnery  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  a 
distillery,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3665. 

SCHROBENHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the 
Paar,  22  m.  N.E.  Augsburg.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  a  suburb  ;  has  a  court  of  justice, 
three  churches,  a  castle,  two  hospitals,  manufactures  of  brass- 
ware,  saltpetre  and  potash  works,  oil,  paper,  bark,  and  flour 
mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1695. 

SCHRODA,  or  SZRODA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  19  m. 
S.E.  Posen.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  a  synagogue,  and 
Dominican  monastery;  and  has  several  courts  and  public 
offices.  Pop.  2379. 

SCHTSCHIGRY,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  27  m.  E.N.E. 
Koursk,  on  a  river  of  same  name.  It  contains  a  church,  and 
has  some  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  3183.  • 

SCHUBIN,  or  SZUBIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  gov. 
and  15  m.  S.W.  Bromberg,  on  the  Gorzawke.  It  has  several 
courts  and  public  offices,  a  Protestant  and  two  R.  Catholic 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  castle.  Pop.  2648. 

SCHUJA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70m.  E.N.E.  Vladimir, 
on  the  Tesa.     It  contains  three  churches,  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  calico,  ani  particularly  soap,  which  is  in  great  [ 
demand  throughout  the  country.     Pop.  (1849),  8408. 

SCHULS,  or  SCIIUOLB,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
Gri.sons,  in  the  Upper  Engadine  valley,  1.  bai.k  Inn,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  37  m.  E.S.E.  Coire.  It  contains  a  hand 
some  church,  on  a  lofty  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  river. 


There  are  mineral-springs  here  at  an  elevation  of  4000  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Romansch  at 
Schuls  in  1679.  Pop.  989. 

SCHUMBURG,  or  SCIIONBURG,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Bunzlau,  about  17  m.  from  Reichenberg.  It  has  a  church, 
a  school,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1043. 

SCIItJPFHEIM,  or  SCHUPFEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  and  15  m.  S.W.  Luzern,  on  the  Emme,  here  crossed 
by  a  covered  bridge,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Scltiipferberg.  It 
contains  a  handsome  modern  church,  a  Capuchin  monastery, 
placed  on  a  height,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  ;  and  still 
higher,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Gross,  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made.  An  old  tower,  called  Ileimlichkeit,  is  used  partly 
for  preserving  the  archives  of  the  district,  and  partly  as  a 
prison.  Schiipfheim  has  a  much-frequented  annual  fair. 

SCHUSCHI,  a  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  cap.  khanate  nf 
same  name,  sometimes  also  called  Karabagh,  180  m.  S.E. 
Tiflis.  It  is  advantageously  situated  on  a  steep  and  lofty 
height,  between  two  streams,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  has 
an  Armenian  village  at  its  foot.  It  contains  a  castle,  in  which 
the  khan  resides,  and  to  which  the  only  approach  is  by  a 
narrow  path,  scarcely  admitting  two  riders  abreast. 

SCHUSSEN,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  S.  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  near  Schussenried,  flows  S.  past  Ravensburgen,  and 
falls  into  Lake  Constance,  after  a  course  of  about  40  in. 

SCHUTT,  or  CSALLOKOZ,  two  isls.  Hungary,  called  the 
Great  and  Little  Schiitt,  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
Danube,  and  its  main  stream  which  flows  between  them. 
The  former,  as  its  name  implies,  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  situ 
ated  on  the  N.  bank,  and  extends  from  the  town  of  Pressburg 
to  that  of  Komorn,  is  about  55  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad,  and 
belongs  entirely  to  co.  Pressburg  ;  the  latter  on  the  S.  bank, 
is  28  m.  long,  by  8  m.  broad,  and  belongs  partly  to  co.  Raab, 
and  partly  to  co.  Komorn.  They  are  low  and  subject  to  oc 
casional  inundations,  but  remarkably  fertile,  and  well  culti 
vated,  producing  abundance  of  grain,  and  containing  numer 
ous  gardens  celebrated  for  their  fruit. 

SCHUTTENHOFEN,  or  SUSSICZK  [Latin,  Suttecia],  a 
tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin,  on  the  Wottawa,  14  m.  S.E. 
Klattau.  It  contains  two  churches,  a  Capuchin  monastery, 
and  a  poorhouse  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
hosiery.  Pop.  1684. 

SCHUTTERWALD,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
3  m.  from  Offenburg,  near  the  Schutter ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1165. 

SCHUTTORF,  a  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  Osnabriick,  3  m. 
N.E.  Bentheim,  on  the  Vechte.  It  has  manufactures  of 
parchment,  tile-works,  and  four  mills.  Pop.  1453. 

SCHUTZEN  (GROSS),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and 
20  m.  from  Pressburg,  on  the  Rudava,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  March,  over  which  there  is  here  a  ferry.  It  has  a 
church,  tile-works,  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  earthenware, 
a  flour  and  a  saw  mill.  Pop.  2600. 

SCHUYLKILL,  a  river,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  rises 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains;  flows  S.E.,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  140  in.,  enters  the  Delaware,  7  in.  below 
Philadelphia.  It  receives  several  tributaries,  of  which  Till- 
pihocken  Creek  and  Perkiomen  Creek  are  the  most  important. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  or  400  tons  to  Phila 
delphia,  and  by  means  of  canals  it  has  been  rendered  navigable 
to  Port-Carbon.  It  is  also  connected  with  the  Susquehanna 
by  a  canal. 

SCHUYLKILL-HAVEN,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania, 
89  m.  N.VV.  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail 
way,  and  near  the  Schuylkill  River.  Pop.  2061. 

SCHWAADORF,  or  SCIIWANDORF,  a  vil.  Lower  Aus 
tria,  1.  bank  Fischa,  15m.  S.E.  Vienna.  It  contains  a  church 
and  handsome  chateau ;  and  has  an  extensive  cotton-mill. 
Pop.  1690. 

SCHWAAN,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  Wen- 
disch,  1.  bank  Warnow,  11  m.  S.  Rostock.  It  is  walled;  has 
three  gates,  a  church  ;  manufactures  of  tallow  and  wax  candles, 
leather,  and  soap ;  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2U30. 

SCIIWABACH,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  on 
a  stream  of  same  name,  and  on  the  Bavarian  railway,  10  m. 
S.W.  Nurnberg.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  four  gates; 
is  well  built ;  contains  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  synagogue,  townhouse,  a  lunatic  asylum,  house  of 
correction;  a  Latin,  agricultural,  and  industrial  school;  and 
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has  numerous  needle-factories,  manufactures  of  wax-cloth, 
sealing-wax,  chintz  and  calico,  hosiery,  paper,  playing-cards, 
Jews' harps,  and  articles  in  gold,  silver,  and  wire;  several 
mills,  and  numerous  breweries.  Schwabach  early  took  part 
in  the  Information,  and  articles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  Lutheran  creed,  were  drawn  up  in  it  in  1528,  and  bear  its 
name.  On  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  numerous 
French  emigrants  found  an  asylum  here,  and  to  them  the 
town  is  indebted  for  the  chief  sources  of  its  prosperity.  A 
well  known  type,  much  used  in  old  German  printing,  takes  its 
name  of  Schwabach  from  the  town.  Pop.  9981. 

SCHWABEN.     See  SWABIA. 

SCHWABEN ITZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
Briinn,  about  5  m.  from  Wischau;  with  a  church,  an  hospital, 
and  two  mills.  Pop.  1343. 

SCHWABMUNCHA,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
13  m.  S.S.W.  Augsburg,  on  the  Sinkolt,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  contains  a  K.  Catholic  church,  chapel,  and  hos 
pital  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and 
a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  of  town,  2423. 

SCHWACHAT,  or  SCHWECHAT,  a  market  tn.  Lower 
Austria,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  7  m.  S.E.  Vienna.  It  is 
well  built ;  contains  a  good  market-place,  handsome  church, 
and  an  obelisk,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
and  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  who  delivered  Vienna 
from  the  Turks  in  1683;  and  has  an  oil  and  a  cotton  mill, 
and  several  extensive  breweries.  Pop.  2290. 

SCHWADERBACH,  avil.  Bohemia,  circle  Elbogen,  in 
a  very  mountainous  district,  about  20  m.  from  Zwoda.  It  is 
a  large  straggling  place ;  and  has  a  school,  manufactures  of 
cotton,  a  mill,  and  a  copper-mine.  Pop.  2073. 

SCHWAIGERN,  atn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  dist. 
and  27  m.  N.  by  W.  Stuttgart.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
Heuchelberg;  and  contains  a  castle.  Pop.  1901. 

SCHWAIGHEIM,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neckar, 
near  Waidlingen;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1488. 

SCHWALBACH,  or  LANGEN-SCIIVVALBACII,  a  watering- 
place,  Nassau,  pleasantly  situated  between  hills,  15  m.  S.S.E. 
Nassau.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place,  with  a  complete  bath 
ing  establishment ;  and  though  said  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  have  been  for  nearly  three  centuries  the 
most  frequented  watering-place  of  Germany,  was  scarcely 
visited  by  any  English  till  the  publication  of  Head's  Bubbles. 
Many  thousands  of  them  now  make  it  their  summer-residence. 

SCHAVALM,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  Vogelsberg 
Mountains  in  the  N.E.  of  Hesse- Darmstadt;  flows  N.N.W. 
past  Elsfeld,  enters  Hesse-Cassel,  then  N.N.E.,  and  joins  the 
Edder  below  Fritzlar,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m. 

SCHWANDEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
3  m.  S.  Glarus,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sernftwith  the  Linth, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  well-built  houses,  and  a  handsome  church, 
and  on  a  height,  at  a  short  distance  below,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  of  Benzingen,  the  residence  of  the  old  lords  of  Schwan- 
den.  The  inhabitants  early  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  Pop.  2310. 

SCHWANDORF,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  on 
the  Nab,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  14  m.  S.E.  Amberg.  It 
has  three  churches,  an  hospital,  and  several  mills.  P.  1759. 

SCHWANEBECK,  a  walled  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov. 
and  29  in.  S.W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Limbach;  with  two 
churches,  an  hospital,  tile-works,  gypsum-kilns,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  2005. 

SCHWANNENSTADT,  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  circle 
Hausruck,  1.  bank  Agger,  30  m.  S.W.  Linz;  with  a  church, 
school,  muslin-factory,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1500. 

SCHVVARME,  a  vil.  Hanover,  Unterhoya,  bail,  and 
near  Westen  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1000. 

SCHWARTAU,  a  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Oldenburg,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Schwartau  with  the  Trave,  4  m.  N.  Lii- 
beck.  Pop.  1353. 

SCHWARZA,  or  SCHWARZE,  three  rivers: — 1,  Germany, 
rises  in  the  S.  extremity  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  flows 
N.E.,  passing  near  Blankenburg  ;  and  after  a  course  of  about 
35  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Saale  about  3  m.  S.  Rudolstadt. — 2,  Rises 
among  the  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Lower  Austria,  and  describ 
ing  nearly  a  semicircle,  in  a  direction  N.W.  to  E.,  and  passing 
round  the  W.  foot  of  the  Sclmeeberg,  joins  1.  bank  Pitten, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m. — 3,  Rises  on  the  N.W.  frontiers 


of  Moravia,  in  the  N.  of  circle  Iglau,  flows  S.S.E.  past  Bi- 
tiska,  Briinn,  and  Selowitz,  and  joins  or  is  joined  by  the 
Iglawa,  a  little  above  their  common  junction  with  the  Thaya, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  90  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Zittawa 
and  Littawa,  which  both  join  it  on  the  left. 

SCHWARZA,  a  market  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  and  33  m. 
S.W.  Erfurt,  on  a  small  river  of  same  name,  affluent  of  the 
Werra.  It  contains  a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  and 
castle  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  fustian.  P.  1401. 

SCHWARZACH  :— 1,A  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
4  m.  N.W.  Buhl ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1275.— 2,  A  river, 
Bavaria,  which  descends  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Bohmer- 
wald  ;  flows  W.  past  Retz  and  Naburg ;  and  a  little  below  the 
latter,  joins  1.  bank  Nab,  after  a  course  of  about  50  in. 

SCHWARZACH,  a  vil.  Upper  Austria,  circle  Salzburg, 
3  m.  from  St.  Johann.  It  is  memorable  as  the  spot  where 
the  Protestant  peasantry,  subjected  to  thebigotted  and  tyran 
nical  sway  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salza,  met  and  bound  them 
selves  by  solemn  oath  never  to  desert  their  principles.  They 
were  ultimately,  in  1731,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  driven 
by  persecution  from  their  homes,  carrying  with  them,  by  just 
retribution,  almost  all  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  which  still  feels  the  loss. 

SCHWARZAU,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria,  circle  Manharts- 
berg,  18  m.  S.W.  Krems.  It  contains  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  glass-works  in  the  country. 

SCHWARZBACH,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  about 
28  m.  from  Budweis ;  with  a  church.  About  1  in.  W.  is  a 
celebrated  mine  of  graphite,  which  is  worked  to  some  extent, 
and  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 

SCHWARZBURG,  two  independent  principalities,  Ger 
many  :— 

1.  ScHWARZBuna-RuDOLSTADT,  forming  the  26th  state  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  consists  of  several  isolated  por 
tions,  situated  between  the  territories  of  Prussian  Saxony,  the 
Saxon  duchies,  and  the  principality  of  Reuss.     It  lies  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  and  has  an  area  of  249  geo. 
sq.  m.     The  surface  is  rugged,  and  the  soil  by  no  means  fer 
tile  ;  for  although  it  is  generally  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  corn  produced  falls  far  short  of  the  annual  consump 
tion.     Perhaps  the  most  important  crop  is  flax,  the  culture  of 
which  is  almost  universal.     A  great  part  of  the  land  is  de 
voted  to  pasture,  and  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The 
minerals  include  lead,  iron,  and  salt,  all  of  which  are  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.     The  principal  manufactures  are 
woollen  stuffs,  ironware,  glass,  and  porcelain.     The  chief  ex 
port,  in  addition  to  the  minerals  and  manufactures,  is  wood. 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Lutherans.     The  government 
is  a  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited 
by  that  of  the  states,  or  Geheimraths-collegium.    As  a  mem 
ber  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 
has  a  vote  in  the  plenum;  and  shares  the  15th  vote  in  the 
minor  or  representative  council,  with  Schwarzburg- Sonders- 
hausen  and  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  of  Bernburg,  Dessau, 
and  Kbthen.      Its  contingent  of  men  to  the  Confederation  is 
539.    For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  upper 
lordship  of  Rudolstadt,  and  the  lower  lordship  of  Franken- 
hausen ;  and  subdivided  into  ten  bailiwicks — Rudolstadt  (the 
capital),  Blankenburg,  Paulinzelle,  Ilm,  Konigsee,  Oberweiss- 
bach,   Leutenberg,  Frankenhausen,   Strausbcrg,  and   Stadt- 
Schlotheim.     Pop.  69,650. 

2.  SCHWARZBURG-SONUERSHAUSEN,  forming  the  25th  state 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  lies,  like  the  former  princi 
pality,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  between  the 
territories  of  Prussian  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and 
consists  of  several  distinct  portions  ;  area,  247  geo.  sq.  m.  It 
is  more  fertile  than  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  producing  corn, 
which,  after  satisfying  the  home  consumption,  leaves  a  small 
surplus  for  export.    One  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  forests,  which  furnish  excellent  timber. 
Flax  also  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  reared.     The  minerals  include 
iron,  alum-schist,  and  copperas.     The  first  supplies  several 
smelting-furnaces  and  forges,  and  from  the  two  last  much 
alum  and  vitriol  are  made.     After  these,  the  only  manufac 
ture  of  any  importance  is  porcelain.     The  principal  exports 
are  corn,  wool,  wood,  ironware,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  lampblack, 
rosin,  and  fat  cattle.     The  powers  of  the  sovereign  are  exten 
sive,  but  exercised  with  the  concurrence  of  a  Geheimraths- 
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collegium.  As  a  member  of  .the  Germanic  Confederation, 
Sch  warzburg- Sondershausen  has  a  vote  in  the  plenum;  and 
shares  the  15th  vote  of  the  minor  council,  as  mentioned  above 
in  the  case  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Its  contingent  to  the 
Confederation  is  451  men.'  For  administrative  purposes  it  is 
divided  into  the  upper  lordship  of  Arnstadt,  and  the  lower 
lordship  of  Sondershausen  ;  and  subdivided  into  seven  baili 
wicks — Sondershausen  (the  capital),  Klingen,  Schernberg, 
Ebeleben,  Keula,  Arnstadt,  and  Gehren.  The  inhabitants  are 
almost  all  Lutherans.  Pop.  60.Q02. 

SGHWARZENBACH  (-AN-DER-SAALE),  a  tn.  Bavaria, 
Upper  Franconia,  dist.  and  82  m.  N.  Ratisbon,  on  the  Saale, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  contains  a  parish 
church  and  castle,  and  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  flax 
and  cotton  spinning-mills.  Pop.  1860. 

SCHWARZENBEK,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Lauenburg, 
cap.  bail.,  18  m.  E.  Hamburg;  with  a  station  on  the  railway  to 
Berlin.  Pop.  700. 

SCHWARZENBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau, 
52  m.  S.W.  Dresden,  on  the  Schwarzwasser;  with  several 
courts  and  public  offices,  two  churches  and  a  castle ;  manu 
factures  of  gloves,  a  wire-work,  tin,  saw,  and  other  mills ;  and 
a  pitch-oven.  Pop.  2133. 

J3CHWARZENECK,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  1.7  m.  S.E.  Bern.  It  lies  in  a  high  and  somewhat  wild 
country,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Emmenthal,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  poor  wooden  huts.  It  has,  however,  a  pictur 
esquely-situated  church.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief 
employment.  Pop.  2864. 

SCHNVARZENFELD,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate, 
dist.  and  near  Radburg;  -with  two  churches,  manufactures  of 
looking-glasses,  and  two  iron-mills.  Pop.  1019. 

SCHWARZKOSTELETZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kaur- 
zim,  20  in.  E.S.E.  Prague.  It  contains  a  castle,  townhouse, 
deanery  church,  school,  and  hospital;  and  has  a  potash  and  a 
tile  work.  Pop.  2526. 

SCHWARZWALD,  or  BLACK  FOREST  [Latin,  Siha 
Martiana] : — 1,  A  mountain  range  in  S.W.  of  Germany.  It 
commences  near  the  S.  of  Baden,  and  stretches  through  it 
and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg  in  a  N.N.E.  direction, 
uearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  chain  of  the 
Vosges,  till  it  approaches  the  town  of  Eberbach,  and  becomes 
linked  with  the  Odenwald.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  150  m., 
and  its  greatest  breadth  45  in.  It  probably  takes  its  name 
from  the  dark  forests  of  pine  which  crown  its  ridges  or  clothe 
its  sides.  Its  summits  are  for  the  most  part  slightly  rounded, 
but  the  loftiest  of  them  are  truncated  or  peaked.  They  attain 
their  greatest  height  in  the  S.,  where  the  culminating  point, 
the  Feldberg,  is  4800  ft.  The  Belchenberg,  in  the  same 
locality,  is  only  about  50  ft.  lower.  Towards  the  N.  the  chain 
subsides  so  rapidly,  that  some  geographers  conceive  it  to 
terminate  near  Neueuburg  and  Pforzheim,  and  give  no  name 
to  the  hills  which  continue  as  far  as  Heidelberg.  With  more 
propriety,  however,  the  S.  portion  is  designated  the  Higher, 
and  the  N.  portion  the  Lower  Schwarzwald.  The  W.  slope 
is  the  more  abrupt,  and  furnishes  the  grandest  features  of  the 
scenery  for  which  the  right  valley  of  the  Rhine  is  here  so 
celebrated.  This  valley,  however,  is  so  narrow  that  no  rivers 
of  any  consequence  take  their  rise  in  it.  The  E.  slope,  which 
is  much  more  gradual,  gives  rise  to  the  Neckar ;  and  is  still 
more  distinguished  by  furnishing  the  source  of  the  Danube. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Schwarzwald  are  covered  with 
snow  at  all  timos,  except  during  the  hottest  summer-months ; 
and  hence  it  is  only  during  these  that  they  have  any  appear 
ance  of  verdure.  The  woody  region  commences  immediately 
below,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by  pines.  At  the  same  eleva 
tion,  oaks  are  never  seen.  The  mountains  belong  to  three 
formations.  In  the  S.S.W.  the  rocka  are  composed  of  granite 
and  gneiss.  Porphyry  overlies,  the  granite,  but  is  confined 
\vitliin  much  narrower  limits,  though  the  loftiest  peaks  are 
sometimes  formed  of  it.  Some  considerable  heights  in  the 
N.  and  E.  consist  of  red  sandstone,  which  stretches  in  inclined 
beds  from  the  Rhine,  between  Laufenburg  and  Waldshut,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Main.  The  older  rocks  are  rich  in  minerals, 
including  silver,  cobalt,  iron,  lead,  and  copper. — 2,  A  circle, 
W  ill  teni berg,  one  of  the  four  into  which  that  kingdom  is 
divided.  Part  of  it  is  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Baden, 
and  part  by  Hohenzolleni.  Area,  1387  geo.  sq.  in.  Pop. 
(1852),  443,872. 


SCHWARZWASSER:—!,  A  river,  Germany,  rises  in 
the  Erzgebirge  Mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  near 
Gottesgab,  flows  W.N.W.,  entering  Saxony  at  Georgenstadt, 
then  proceeds  circuitously  N.N.W.,  passing  near  Schwarzen- 
berg,  and  joins  the  Mulde  of  Zwickau  on  the  right,  after  a 
course  of  about  36  in. — 2,  (or  Czarnawodda) ,  A  river,  Prussia, 
issues  from  Lake  Wdzydze,  prov.  W.  Prussia,  flows  very  cir 
cuitously,  first  S.E.,  then  E.,  then  S.S.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Vistula  at  Schwetz ;  total  course,  about  80  m. 

SCHWARZWASSER,  two  places,  Austrian  Silesia:— 
1,  [Polish,  Strumie],  A  tn.  circle  and  16  m.  N.N.E.  Teschen, 
1.  bank  Vistula,  near  the  Prussian  frontiers.  It  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  and  contains  a  castle.  Pop.  1300. — 2,  A  vil. 
circle  Troppau,  bail.  Friedeberg ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1284. 

SCHWATZ  [Latin,  Servacium],  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Tyrol,  circle  Unterinnthal,  r.  bank  Inn,  16  m.  E.N.E.  lun- 
spruck.  It  is  a  poor  place,  but  contains  a  handsome  parish 
church,  with  good  paintings;  a  Franciscan  monastery,  cassino, 
and  hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  various  articles  in 
iron  and  wire,  hosiery,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  There  are 
valuable  mines  of  silver,  iron,  and  copper  in  the  neighbour 
hood.  Pop.  2513. 

8CHWEDLER,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Zips,  on  the  Hni- 
lecz,  among  the  Carpathians,  4  m.  from  Schmlilnitz.  It  has 
a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  normal  school,  and 
copper-mines.  Pop.  2469. 

SCHWEDT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Potsdam,  1.  bank  Oder, 
24  m.  S.S.W.  Stettin.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and 
three  suburbs ;  has  well-built  houses,  spacious  streets,  par 
tially  lined  with  chestnut-trees,  and  a  large  market-place; 
contains  a  castle,  originally  the  residence  of  a  branch  of  the 
margraves  of  Brandenburg ;  two  Protestant  parish  churches, 
a  French  Reformed  church,  in  which  one  of  the  margraves 
and  his  margravine  are  buried ;  a  synagogue,  theatre,  and 
hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
tobacco,  starch,  and  gunpowder ;  breweries,  distilleries,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
are  descendants  of  French  emigrants  expelled  from  their 
homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Pop. 
(1846),  7024. 

SCHWEGENHEIM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can. 
and  near  Gennersheim  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1346. 

SCHWE1CH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  7  m. 
N.N.E.  Treves,  1.  bank  Moselle,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
ferry.  It  contains  a  church,  and  has  several  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1466. 

SCHWE1DN1TZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
29  m.  S.W.  Breslau,  on  the  railway  to  Freiburg,  cap.  circle, 
on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Weistritz.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  six  suburbs;  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 
being  both  surrounded  by  walls  with  six  gates,  and  defended 
by  a  fort ;  and  is  well  built,  having  good  houses,  two  spacious 
squares,  and  wide  well-formed  streets.  It  contains  a  Protes 
tant  church,  a  garrison  church,  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches; 
an  Ursuline  nunnery,  a  gymnasium,  theatre,  barracks,  arsenal, 
hospital,  and  house  of  correction ;  is  the  seat  of  a  superior 
court  of  law  and  several  public  offices ;  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  ribbons  ;  starch- works, 
vinegar- works,  dye-works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  nume 
rous  mills  and  distilleries.  Schweidnitz  was  the  residence  of 
the  first  Piarists,  was  walled  in  1295,  additionally  fortified  in 
1336,  and  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
It  was  made  a  regular  fortress  by  Frederick  II.,  in  1747,  and 
afterwards  stood  several  sieges,  in  the  last  of  which,  in  1810, 
after  being  beleaguered  for  36  days,  it  was  taken,  and  its  outer- 
works  dismantled.  Pop.  (1846),  12,955. 

SCHWEINA,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  a  small  stream 
of  same  name,  affluent  of  the  Werra,  27  m.  N.  Meiningen ; 
with  an  orphan  asylum  and  hospital,  two  paper  and  four  other 
mills.  Pop.  1500. 

SCHVVEINAU,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  circle  Middle  Franconia, 
about  2  m.  S.S.W.  Niirnberg;  with  manufactures  of  gold 
thread,  boxes,  toys,  and  other  Niirnberg  \vares.  Pop.  1074. 

SCHWEINBARTII  (KLEIN  and  GROSS),  two  nearly- 
contiguous  vils.  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Moravian  frontiers, 
near  Nikolsburg ;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  2050. 

SCHWEINFURT  [anc.  Trajectus  Suevorum},  a  tn.  Ba 
varia,  Lower  Franconia,  r.  bank  Main,  which  here  forms  an 
island  each  side  of  which  communicates  with  the  opposite 
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bank  by  a  bridge,  24  m.  N.N.E.  Wtirzburg.  It  is  surrounded 
by  an  old  wall  with  four  gates  ;  is  the  seat  of  several  courts 
and  public  offices ;  contains  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  handsome  townhouse,  a  gymnasium,  founded  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus ;  Latin,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
schools  ;  a  burgher  hospital,  poorhouse,  orphan  hospital,  and 
infirmary ;  and  has  manufactures  of  starch  and  vinegar,  linen 
and  woollen  goods,  hosiery,  ribbons,  matches,  white-lead, 
chicory,  and  hardware ;  a  sugar-refinery,  saltpetre  and  potash 
works,  dye-works,  tile-works,  tobacco-factories,  distilleries, 
numerous  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade,  both  general  and 
transit,  favoured  by  the  river,  which  is  here  navigable. 
Schweinfurt  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  long  a  free  im 
perial  city.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  physician  Sinapius, 
the  historian  Bundschuh,  and  the  poet  Riickert.  Pop.  7347. 
SCHWEINHEIM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
3  m.  S.E.  Aschaifenburg ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1580. 

SCHWEIN1TZ,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  and  8  m. 
N.E.  Merseburg,  on  the  Black  Elster ;  with  a  church,  a  castle, 
a  fishery,  and  some  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1213. 

SCHWEINITZ,  SWEINICZE,  or  TRIIOWY- SWINNY,  a 
market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  12  m.  S.E.  Budweis.  It 
contains  two  churches,  a  chapel,  townhouse,  and  hospital ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  weekly  market,  at  which, 
on  an  average,  500  head  of  cattle  are  sold.  Pop.  2381. 

SCHWEINVVART-GROss,  or  SCHWEINBART,  a  market 
tn.  Lower  Austria,  20  in.  N.E.  Vienna,  r.  bank  Weidenbach, 
in  a  vine  district ;  with  a  castle  and  a  church.  Pop.  1229. 

SCHWELM,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and  32  m. 
W.S.VV.  Arnsberg,  on  the  Schwelm.  It  has  a  court  of  law, 
three  churches  and  a  superior  burgher  school ;  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  ribbons,  bed- ticking,  iron, 
steel,  and  metal  wares;  a  red  leather  factory,  dye-works, 
bleachfields,  a  general  trade,  and  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4191. 
SCHWENNINGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  on  the  frontiers  of  Baden,  15  m.  W.N.W.  Tuttlingen. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making  the  wooden 
clocks  for  which  the  district  has  long  been  famous.  Pop.  3771. 
SCHWENTINE,  a  river,  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein. 
It  proceeds  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Little  Plon  N.N.  W.,  forms 
one  considerable  expansion,  communicates  with  another  at 
Preetz,  and  falls  into  the  E.  side  of  the  Kiel-fiord,  forming 
at  its  mouth  a  winter-haven  of  the  fourth  class,  which  admits 
vessels  drawing  5  ft. ;  total  course,  33  m. 

BCHWERIN,  the  cap.  of  Meklenbnrg-Schwerin,  W. 
shore,  lake  of  same  name,  60  m.  E.  Hamburg.  It  is  plea 
santly  situated ;  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  a  wall  with 
seven  gates  ;  and  is  well  built,  containing  four  public  squares, 
and  a  great  number  of  well-paved  and  well-lighted  streets. 
It  consists  of  the  old  town  and  suburbs,  the  new  town  or 
Schelfe,  and  the  Pfaffenstadt ;  and  contains  four  churches,  of 
which  the  cathedral,  a  colossal  structure  in  the  old  Gothic 
style,  has  an  excellent  organ ;  a  synagogue,  a  castle,  three 
palaces,  government  offices,  a  townhouse,  merchants'  hall, 
mint,  theatre,  gymnasium ;  industrial,  veterinary,  military, 
and  other  schools,  and  numerous  charitable  establishments 
and  endowments.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  lacquer  and  earthen  ware,  vinegar,  and  brandy ; 

and  there  are  numerous  mills.     Pop.  17,336. The  LAKE, 

formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Elde,  is  about  15  m.  long 
N.  to  S.,  and  1  m.  to  3  in.  broad ;  of  very  irregular  shape, 
and  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  by  a  peninsula  which 
projects  from  its  E.  shore.  It  discharges  itself  at  its  N.W. 
end  by  a  river  which  flows  N.  to  Wismar,  and  falls  into  a  bay 
of  the  Baltic  opposite  to  the  island  of  Poel. 

SCHWEKIN,  or  SKWIERZYXA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
GO  m.  W.N.W.  Posen,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Obra  with  the 
Wartha,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  a  suburb ;  contains  a  parish  church  and  synagogue  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  tile-work,  and  seve 
ral  tanneries.  Pop.  5444. 

SCHWEKSENZ,  or  SCHWARZENDZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov. 
and  7  m.  E.  Posen,  on  a  lake  of  same  name  ;  with  two  11.  Ca 
tholic  churches  and  a  synagogue,  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  several  tanneries.  Pop.  2331. 

SCHWERTE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and  21  m. 
W.N.W.  Arnsberg,  on  the  Ruhr.     It  contains  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  has  manufactures  of  woolle 
cloth,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  2174. 


SCHWETZ,  or  SWIECIA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m. 
S.W.  Marienwerder,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Vistula,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Schwarzwasser ;  with  several  courts  and 
public  offices,  two  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
two  hospitals  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3064. 

SCHWETZINGEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine, 
in  a  fertile  district  on  the  Leimbach,  9  m.  S.E.  Mannheim. 
It  contains  three  churches,  and  a  palace  of  the  grand  duke, 
with  fine  gardens  and  water-works.  Pop.  2868. 

SCH WETZKAU,  or  SWIENCIOCHOWO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov. 
and  42  m.  S.S.W.  Posen;  with  a  II.  Catholic  church  and 
manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  1527. 

SCHWIEBERDINGEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
Neckar,  on  the  Glems,  9  m.  N.N.  W.  Stuttgart ;  with  a  church 
and  a  royal  castle.  Pop.  1344. 

SCHVVIEBUS,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  41  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfurt,  on  the  Schwemme ;  with  a  castle, 
two  churches,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  brewery,  and 
a  trade  in  horses.  Pop.  4783. 

SCHWIELOCH,  or  SCIIMIELUNG,  a  lake,  Prussia,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  about  13  m.  N.E.  Lubben ;  greatest  length,  N. 
to  S.,  9  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  3  m.  It  receives  several  small 
streams,  but  is  chiefly  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  Spree, 
which  enters  it  on  the  N.W.,  and  quits  it  on  the  N. 

SCHWIHAU,  or  SWIHOW,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
6  m.  N.  Klattau,  in  the  valley  of  the  Angel,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  six  arches.  It  contains  a 
parish  church  and  a  synagogue,  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloth.  At  a  short  distance  S.E.  stands  the  old  castle 
of  Schwihau,  now  almost  a  ruin.  Pop.  1419. 

SCHWYZ,  a  central  can.  Switzerland,  from  which  the 
whole  country  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name ;  bounded,  N.  by 
cans.  Ziirich  and  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  Lake  Zurich  ;  W.  Zug  and  Luzern ;  S.  Lake  Luzern,  sepa 
rating  it  from  Unterwalden  and  Uri ;  and  E.  Glarus ;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  26  m.;  greatest  breadth,  21  m.;  area,  256 
geo.  sq.  m.  It  belongs  to  the  so-called  mountain  cantons, 
being  traversed  in  all  directions  by  lofty  chains  and  minor 
ramifications.  Near  the  centre  is  the  Mythen,  6315  ft.  above 
sea-level;  in  the  W.  the  Rigi,  5905  ft. ;  in  the  N.  the  Rossberg, 
5195  ft,  and  theRhone,  4026ft.;  in  the  S.E.thePfanne,2810ft.; 
and  in  the  S.  the  Drusberg,  7412  ft.  The  whole  canton  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine :  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
being  drained  by  the  Sihl  and  the  Lake  of  Zurich  ;  a  third  by 
the  Lake  of  Luzern,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Muotta ;  and  the 
remainder,  forming  only  an  unimportant  portion,  by  the  Lake 
of  Zug.  Valleys  of  considerable  extent  are  interposed  be 
tween  the  mountain  chains,  but  generally  at  such  a  height  as 
makes  their  culture  by  the  plough  impracticable;  and  henco 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  in  the  pastures,  on  which  vast 
numbers  of  the  finest  cattle  which  Switzerland  produces  are 
grazed.  In  several  places  apples  and  pears  are  successfully 
raised ;  the  cherry  also  thrives  well,  but  not  unfrequently 
suffers  from  sudden  returns  of  frosts.  In  the  lowest  grounds 
the  culture  of  the  vine  has  been  attempted,  and  wine  of  toler 
able  quality  is  produced  on  the  S.  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
The  canton  is  very  poor  in  minerals.  The  washing  of  the 
sands  for  gold,  once  carried  on  to  some  extent,  has  ceased  to 
be  profitable ;  and  iron,  though  found  of  good  quality,  lies  in 
strata  so  much  troubled  and  broken  up,  that  the  working  of 
it  does  not  promise  ever  to  become  an  object  of  economical 
importance.  Neither  trade  nor  manufactures  can  be  said  to 
have  any  existence,  unless  we  include  in  the  former  cattle 
and  dairy  produce,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Schwyz,  being  the  most  important  of  the  cantons  which  first 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  has  had  the  honour  of  giving 
the  name  to  the  whole  confederation.  Its  present  govern 
ment  is  an  extreme  democracy ;  the  whole  power,  legislative 
and  executive,  being  not  only  virtually  but  actually  lodged 
in  the  male  population  of  legal  age,  who  exercise  it  by  hold 
ing  a  general  assembly  every  two  years,  and  appointing  to  all 
public  offices  of  any  importance.  The  great  body  of  the  inha 
bitants  are  R.  Catholics.  Pop.  40,650. 

SCHWYZ,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  cap.  above  canton,  pictur 
esquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  double-peaked  mountain, 
16  m.  E.  Luzern.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets,  in 
which  the  houses  are  generally  good,  and  seven  minor  streets, 
in  which  they  are  very  indifferent.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice,  finished  in  1774, 
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towering  above  all  the  other  houses  of  the  town,  so  as  to  form 
a  most  conspicuous  object,  and  adorned  within  with  a  row  of 
Ionian  and  Corinthian  pillars,  and  several  fine  marbles  ;  ad 
joining  the  church  a  small  Gothic  chapel,  called  Kerker,  built 
when  the  pope  had,  by  a  ban  of  excommunication,  denied 
access  to  the  church,  and  in  such  haste,  that  the  half  of  it 
is  said  to  have  been  finished  in  three  days ;  the  Dominican 
convent,  a  spacious  but  old  and  unsightly  building ;  the  Ca 
puchin  convent,  in  the  church  of  which  is  a  fine  altar-piece  ; 
the  courthouse,  the  arsenal,  in  which  banners  taken  at  Mort- 
garten,  and  others  borne  at  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
Swiss  battles,  are  shown ;  and  the  Archiv  or  record-office. 
Schwyz,  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  It.  Catholics,  contains 
a  Jesuit  college,  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery.  Pop.  5225. 

SCIIYL,  a  river,  Europe,  rises  near  the  S.  frontier  of 
Transylvania ;  flows  S.  by  E.  across  the  W.  part  of  Wala- 
chia,  passing  near  Krajova,  and  falls  into  the  Danube,  50  m. 
E.  by  S.  Widdin,  opposite  to  Rahova;  total  course,  about 
150  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Motru  on  the  right,  and 
the  Sillortu  on  the  left. 

SC1ACCA  [anc.  Therma  Sdinuntice],  a  tn.  and  seaport, 
Sicily,  prov.  and  30  m.  W.N.W.  Girgenti.  It  stands  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  whose  base  touches  the  shore,  and  presents  a 
good,  appearance  from  the  sea,  being  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  in  general, 
however,  it  is  poorly  built,  and  has  a  very  wretched  look. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents,  a  college,  two 
hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  inont-de-piete.  Its  harbour 
is  small ;  but  large  vessels  anchor  about  1  m.  off,  in  deep 
water,  with  a  good  bottom,  and  export  great  quantities  of  I 
corn.  Owing  to  the  want  of  shelter,  almost  the  whole  of  this  | 
trade  is  carried  on  in  summer.  There  is  also  some  export  of 
oil,  soda,  honey,  salted  sardines  and  anchovies,  refined  nitre, 
and  earthenware.  The  thermal  springs,  to  which  Sciacca  owes 
its  ancient  name,  are  to  the  E.,  a  little  beyond  the  walls  ;  and 
the  vapour-baths,  on  the  summit  of  the  isolated  mountain 
of  Cologero,  continue,  as  in  ancient  times,  to  be  much  re 
sorted  to.  In  1831  a  volcanic  island  was  formed  in  the  sea, 
about  20  m.  S.S.E.  of  the  town.  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sy 
racuse,  was  a  native  of  Sciacca.  Pop.  12,000. 

SC1CLI,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  40  m.  S.W.  Syracuse, 
near  a  river  of  same  name  ;  with  a  college. 

SClEZ-CiiAVANEX- FILLY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Savoy,  prov.  Chablais,  3  m.  W.S.W.  Thonon;  with 
an  old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco-pipes.  Pop.  1665. 

SCIGLIANO  [anc.  Syllanum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Ca- 
labria-Citra,  10  in.  S.  Cosenza,  on  a  height  near  r.  bank 
Savuto.  It  is  divided  into  seven  different  quarters ;  and  con 
tains  two  collegiate  and  seven  parish  churches,  two  convents, 
an  hospital,  and  several  almshouses.  The  district  around  is 
very  fertile,  and  raises  much  corn,  wine,  silk,  &c.  P.  10,000. 

SC1LLY  ISLANDS,  a  group  belonging  to  England, 
co.  Cornwall,  at  the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel,  about 
30  m.  W.  by  S.  the  Land's  End ;  lat.  (lighthouse  on  St.  Agnes) 
49°  53'  36"  N.;  Ion.  6°  20'  45"  W.  (R.)  They  rise  abruptly 
from  a  deep  sea,  form  a  compact  group,  about  30  m.  in  cir 
cumference,  and  are  said  to  amount  altogether  to  about  140 
in  number;  but  there  are  only  six  of  any  importance,  the  re 
mainder  being  mere  rocks  and  islets.  The  six  alluded  to  are 
St.  Mary's,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Martin,  Trescow.  Bryer  or  Brechar, 
and  Sampson.  With  little  exception,  the  whole  of  the  islands 
consist  of  granite,  which,  however,  varies  in  its  formation, 
and  is  of  the  most  valuable  description.  The  government  is 
chiefly  managed  by  12  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  con 
stitute  what  is  termed  a  Court  of  Twelve,  in  which  a  military 
officer  presides.  Pop.  2627. 

SCINDE,  SJNDE,  or  SINDH  [from  Sindku,  'a  collection 
of  waters'],  an  extensive  territory  of  British  India,  included 
in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, .  comprising  the  lower  course 
and  delta  of  the  Indus  ;  and  situated  between  lat.  23°  32'  and 
28°  5CK  X. ;  and  between  Ion.  66°  35'  and  71°  18'  E. ;  bounded, 
\V.  and  N.W.  by  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan;  N.  the 
Punjab;  E.  the  Indian  desert  and  Rajpootana;  and  S.  the 
Ruim  of  Cutch  and  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about 
380  miles  ;  breadth  very  variable  and  uncertain  ;  area,  esti 
mated  at  52,120  sq.  m. 

Its  sea-coast  stretches  in  a  direction  generally  W.N.W. 
from  the  Roree  or  E.  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Cape  Monze,  a 
distance  of  150  in. ;  except  at  the  W..  extremity  it  is  very 


low,  being  composed  of  mud-banks  deposited  from  the  rivers 
of  the  delta,  or  of  low  hills  of  sand  blown  in  from  the  beach, 
the  whole  shore  being  a  dreary  swamp,  destitute  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  and  submerged  at  spring-tides.  For  several  miles 
inland,  also,  the  delta  is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  tide, 
and  covered  with  water  during  the  summer-months.  In  the 
dry  season,  the  stiff  clay-soil,  which  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  nitre,  bears  an  abundant  crop  of  gigantic  grass,  with 
furze,  mimosas,  and  cacti,  and  affords  pasture  to  numerous 
herds  of  buffaloes.  The  alluvial  tract  farther  N.,  which 
skirts  the  Indus  from  2  m.  to  10  m.  on  either  side,  is,  like 
the  delta,  intersected  with  canals  and  water-courses,  but 
very  superior  to  it  in  appearance,  soil,  and  cultivation — pos 
sessing,  indeed,  a  fertility  exceeded  by  that  of  no  tract  of 
country  anywhere  known.  E.  stretches  a  region  mostly 
alluvial,  but  which,  from  its  having  been  deserted  by  the 
river,  has  become  a  desert  of  indurated  clay ;  it  is  chiefly 
level,  but  traversed  by  two  low  ranges  of  tertiary  limestone 
and  flinty  chalk,  and  in  some  parts  covered  with  shifting  sand 
hills,  affording  pasturage  throughout  its  extent  for  camels, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  herbivorous  animals.  W. 
of  the  Indus,  the  Hala  or  Brahooic  Mountains  approach  the 
river  at  Sehwau,  and  come  close  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Monze ; 
and  between  the  former  place  and  Kurrachee,  on  the  N.W. 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  a  maze  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which 
reach  an  elevation  of  about  1500  ft.,  terminating  abruptly  or. 
the  W.  bank  of  the  stream.  N.  of  Sehwan  (lat.  26°  21'  N.). 
which  is  considered  to  mark  the  division  between  Sirra  or 
Lower,  and  Lar  or  Upper  Scinde,  the  country  improves  in 
its  aspect ;  but  with  regard  to  Scinde,  as  a  whole,  Capt.  Postans 
well  observes — '  Its  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  jungly 
wilderness ;  and  spontaneous  vegetation  takes  the  place  of 
cultivation.'  Proceeding  from  E.  to  W.,  a  few  limestone  and 
sand  ranges  are  the  only  heights  met  with  till  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  terminates  in  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan.  Iron 
abounds  in  the  limestone-formation,  alum  and  sulphur  in  the 
western  hills ;  and  numerous  fossil  shells  have  been  discovered, 
with  some  curious  specimens  of  petrified  timber. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  climate  is  remarkably  dry  and 
sultry  ;  the  country  is  seldom  visited  by  rain,  and  is  not  re 
freshed  by  the  waters  of  the  monsoons,  which,  though  they 
approach,  do  not  quite  reach  this  territory.  The  mean  tem 
perature  of  summer,  at  Sukkur,  is  about  102'4°  Fah.,  and 
even  the  waters  of  the  Indus  at  that  season  attain  a  warmth 
of  92°  ;  farther  N.  it  'is  supposed  to  be  even  hotter ; 
and  the  Afghans  have  a  proverb  which  says — '  The  sun  of 
Scinde  will  turn  a  white  man  black,  and  roast  an  egg ;'  which, 
indeed,  is  no  exaggeration,  &s  the  latter  fact  has  been  proved 
by  experiment.  In  the  upper  districts  frost  is  not  unknown, 
and  the  heat  often  varies  in  the  24  hours  from  40°  to  84°  Fah. 
The  hot  season  lasts  from  March  to  September,  the  cold  from 
October  to  March ;  and  the  changes  from  the  one  to  the  other 
are  so  rapid,  that  spring  and  autumn  are  not  experienced. 
The  exhalations,  caused  by  the  evaporation  during  summer 
from  the  stagnant  waters,  and  rank  decayed  vegetation,  are 
extremely  injurious  to  health ;  and  the  winds  sweep  from  the 
surface  smothering  clouds  of  dust,  impregnated  with  salt  and 
nitre ;  besides  which,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  waters  from 
the  wells  produces  fatal  disorders  of  th&bowels,  liver,  and  other 
organs.  The  chief  diseases,  which  prevail  most  in  autumn, 
are  influenza,  fever,  ague,  and  spasmodic  cholera. 

Vegetation  and  Agriculture. — The  husbandry  of  the  Scin- 
dians  is  of  the  rudest  kind,  their  implements  are  very  few, 
and  of  simple  construction  ;  for  a  plough,  a  rough  hewn  pole, 
slightly  pointed  with  iron,  and  drawn  by  a  camel  or  two  bul 
locks  ;  a  rough  beam  of  heavy  wood  for  a  harrow,  a  primitive 
kind  of  hoe  or  grubber,  and  an  equally  clumsy  wooden  rake: 
these,  with  a  cart  and  a  few  baskets,  are  all  the  implements 
known  to  the  Scinde  farmer.  The  N.  districts  not  visited  by 
the  floods,  are  artificially  irrigated  either  by  the  Persian  wheel, 
worked  by  a  camel,  or  by  simply  opening  drains  and  canals 
leading  to  lowlands.  These  canals,  indeed,  give  a  name  to 
the  land  connected  therewith ;  and,  as  is  common  in  some 
E.  countries,  the  whole  system  of  revenue,  collection,  and 
assessment,  with  respect  to  the  land-crops  under  tillage,  is 
regulated  by  the  facilities  for  irrigation  possessed  by  the  soil 
in  particular  localities.  The  grain  is  trodden  from  the  husks 
by  bullocks,  on  a  mud  thrashing-floor ;  and  after  the  govern 
ment-collector  has  taken  the  tax  in  kind,  the  remainder  is 
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simply  covered  with  mats,  protected  by  a  clay-coating  in  the 
open  air,  or  stored  in  jars  of  sun-burnt  clay  within  doors. 
Under  proper  cultivation,  the  alluvial  districts  would  become 
very  productive ;  but  large  tracts  have  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  nature  by  the  Ameers,  so  long  its  rulers,  either  to  form 
hunting-preserves,  or  to  avoid  attracting  the  cupidity  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  In  those  parts  that  are  under  tillage, 
the  land  yields  two  crops  annually ;  the  spring-crop  consist 
ing  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  sesamum  and  other  oil  seeds, 
hemp,  opium,  and  tobacco ;  the  autumn-crop  of  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo.  Eice,  wheat,  and  maize  form  the 
principal  staples,  being  both  extensively  used  for  food,  and 
exported.  Pulses,  with  pumpkins  and  other  succulent  plants, 
are  raised  in  either  season.  The  date,  mango,  plantain,  pome 
granate,  lime,  citron,  tamarind,  fig,  mulberry,  pistacia,  melon, 
grape,  &c.,  are  amongst  the  principal  fruits.  Date-palms  are 
planted  in  considerable  numbers,  the  produce  being  employed 
both  for  food  and  distillation.  Floriculture  also  meets  with 
attention.  The  shores  of  the  delta  and  Lower  Indus  are  over 
grown  with  mango  and  tamarisk  trees,  both  of  which  supply 
fodder  for  cattle,  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  mats  and 
baskets,  and  wood  for  carpentry  and  fuel.  The  caper-tree, 
and  some  others,  furnish  good  timber  for  building  ;  baubul 
and  peepul  trees  are  numerous.  In  moist  situations,  gigantic 
grasses  abound,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  or  18  ft.,  fur 
nishing  materials  for  thatch,  ropes,  &c. 

Animals. — The  native  animals  of  Scinde  include  the  tiger, 
panther,  hyena,  jackal,  wolf,  fox,  antelope  and  other  kinds 
of  deer,  wild  ass,  wild  hog,  &c.  Porcupines,  hares,  and  other 
game,  are  common  in  the  open  and  uncultivated  districts,  and 
in  the  salt-marshes  are  bred  vast  herds  of  buffaloes.  The 
camels,  of  the  one-humped  species,  are  strong,  hardy,  and 
valuable,  both  as  beasts  of  burden  and  as  furnishing  a  rich 
milk,  and  hair  for  shawls  and  cloths ;  the  buffaloes  are  prized 
for  their  hides,  flesh,  and  milk,  of  which  last  gliee  is  made, 
which  is  an  important  article  of  traffic  in  Indian  commerce. 
The  horses,  though  small  and  poor-looking,  are  well-knit, 
active,  and  capable,  like  the  camels,  of  enduring  great  fatigue 
and  long  privations.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  in  Upper 
Scinde.  Birds  are  in  great  variety;  they  comprise  the  eagle, 
vulture,  and  different  species  of  hawks ;  flamingoes  and  peli 
cans  of  large  size,  and  in  great  numbers,  in  the  delta  ;  water 
fowl  in  great  plenty;  the  jungle-fowl,  partridge,  quail,  and 
several  kinds  of  parrots.  Porpoises  and  alligators  are  met 
with  in  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries.  Fish  form  a  chief  part 
of  the  food  of  the  humbler  orders  of  people ;  and  the  taking 
of  them  affords  employment  to  many  persons.  Venomous 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  are  common,  and  the  pools 
are  capable  of  supplying  great  numbers  of  leeches. 

People,  Customs,  and  Language. — The  Scindians,  a  mixed 
race  of  Juts  and  Belooches,  are  partly  of  the  Hindoo  and  partly 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  They  are  described  as  well  made, 
and  handsome ;  tall,  inclined  to  corpulence,  and  of  dark  com 
plexion  ;  and  the  women  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  East 
for  their  beauty.  Eespecting  the  character  of  the  Scindians, 
most  authorities  agree  that  they  are  distinguished  by  gross 
ignorance,  bigotry,  deceit,  mendacity,  and  avarice.  Their 
warriors  (exclusively  Belooches  by  birth  or  descent)  are  re 
ported  to  be  swaggering,  boastful,  not  over  brave,  and  given 
to  predatory  habits.  The  country  swarms,  also,  with  '  an 
idle  race  of  men,  alternately  soldiers,  beggars,  and  thieves,' 
ready  for  service  under  any  leader;  and  there  are,  besides, 
vast  numbers  of  fakeers,  lazy,  worthless  mendicants,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  subsist  on  contributions  ex 
torted  from  the  other  inhabitants.  The  dress  of  the  male 
Scindians  consists  of  a  loose  shirt,  a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers, 
both  usually  of  blue  cotton,  a  scarf  round  the  waist,  and  a 
quilted  cotton-cap,  embroidered  with  silk  or  gold  ;  but  the 
men  of  rank  wear,  instead  of  the  latter,  turbans  of  enormous 
size,  20  to  30  inches  in  diameter.  The  women  dress  like  the 
men,  with  exception  of  the  cap,  for  which  they  substitute  a 
long,  loose  cloth,  thrown  over  the  head,  and  occasionally 
drawn  over  the  face.  The  filth  of  both  sexes  is  excessive. 
'  Indeed,'  says  Capt.  Postans,  '  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
anything  so  filthy  as  the  interior  of  a  Scindian  town.  Every 
inhabitant  makes  a  common-sewer  of  the  front  of  his  dwelling ; 
the  narrow  passage  is  blocked  up  with  dungheaps,  in  which 
recline  lazy  Pariah  dogs  ;  and  flies  are  so  plentiful,  that  in  the 
shops  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  discern  a  particle  of  what  is 
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exposed  for  sale.  Add  to  this,  crowded  streets  of  very,  very 
filthy  people,  an  intolerable  stench,  and  a  sun  that,  would 
roast  an  egg,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  a  Scindian 
town.'  The  language  is  a  branch  of  the  Sanscrit,  little  differ 
ing  in  spelling  from  the  pure  Hindi  of  Upper  India,  though 
more  regular  and  complete  in  the  inflexions  of  its  nouns  and 
verbs.  It  has  a  character  peculiar  amongst  its  cognate  dia 
lects,  in  being  written  from  left  to  right.  Belooehee  is  also 
much  spoken,  especially  in  the  districts  W.  of  the  Indus  ; 
and  Persian  may  be  considered  as  the  language  of  the  higher 
orders. 

Manufacturing  Industry.— Manufactures  are  carried  on  at 
Hyderabad,  Shikarpoor,  and  some  other  towns,  but  the  pro 
ducts  are  chiefly  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
The  natives  are  very  ingenious  as  weavers,  turners,  and 
artisans,  and  are  specially  noted  for  their  skill  in  the  produc 
tion  of  wooden  lacquer-work,  famed  throughout  India.  The 
leading  textile  fabrics  are  coarse  silk,  cotton  or  mixed  cloths ; 
a  species  of  the  latter,  called  loongees,  is  highly  valued  in  all 
the  courts  of  India.  The  coarse  silk  goods  are  woven  from 
silk  imported  from  China  and  Persia,  and  coloured  with  in 
digo,  sakur,  hermes,  madder,  &c. :  they  are  mostly  used  for 
sashes  and  turbans.  The  manufacture  of  the  many-coloured 
Scindian  caps  forms  also  an  important  branch  of  industry ;  and 
much  taste  is  often  displayed  in  their  dyeing,  and  arrangement 
of  colours.  The  Scindians  are  likewise  renowned  for  the  pre 
paration  of  very  soft  and  durable  leather,  tanned  chiefly  with 
baubul  bark ;  it  forms  an  important  article  of  the  export 
trade,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  a  pretty  extensive  manu 
facture  of  shoes,  sword-belts,  and  water-bags.  Paper,  also, 
is  made  to  some  extent,  and  of  fair  quality,  at  Sliikarpoor  and 
Iloree.  Earthenware  is  made  in  all,  and  gunpowder  in  most 
of  the  towns  ;  the  pottery  of  llalla  is  remarkable  for  its  taste 
ful  shape,  and  good,  bright  colours.  Swords,  spears,  and 
clumsy  and  inefficient  firearms  were,  under  the  Ameers,  made 
at  Hyderabad ;  but  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  on  the 
decline. 

Trade  and  Communication. — Before  its  submission  to  Bri 
tish  rule  in  1844,  Scinde  had  but  little  trade.  Even  yet 
its  trade  is  insignificant.  Its  imports  consist  chiefly  of  Bri 
tish  piece-goods,  velvets,  arid  woollens,  sugar,  groceries,  and 
spices,  mostly  from  Bombay;  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  from 
Narwar,  Gujerat,  and  Mooltan ;  raw  silks,  drugs,  and  dye- 
stuffs,  dried  fruits,  gold,  and  gold  thread,  precious  stones,  and 
horses,  from  Khorasan,  Oabool,  and  Bokhara ;  and  of  ivory 
and  wood  from  the  Malabar  coast.  Its  exports,  princi 
pally  its  own  productions,  comprise  rice  and  other  grains, 
ghee,  opium,  indigo,  potash,  asafetida,  dried  fish,  shark-fins, 
and  hides,  seaward  from  its  ports  in  the  delta ;  with  cotton, 
silk,  and  other  fabrics,  indigo,  metals,  sugar,  and  spices  to 
Khorasan  and  the  Punjab.  The  transit  trade  between  it  and 
Khorasan  and  Oabool  is  active,  and  carried  on  principally  by 
Lohanna  Hindoos,  through  the  Bolan  Pass  from  Kurrachee 
and  Shikarpoor. 

Weights  and  Measures. — The  weights  and  measures  in  use 
are  based  on  the  IcJiirwah,  equal  to  843  Ibs.  English,  and  sub 
divided  into  Tcasahs  and  toy  aits,  of  uncertain  and  varying 
value ;  it  serves  both  for  liquids  and  dry  articles.  Land  is 
measured  by  the  cubit,  gundha  and  jurib,  5  cubits  making 
a  gundha,  and  20  gundhas  a  jurib  =  150  ft.;  a  square  jurib 
being  equal  to  22,500  sq.  ft.  The  money  in  circulation  com 
prises  the  Jchuldar  or  E.  India  Company's  rupee  =  2s.,  and  the 
kassani  rupee,  worth  about  half  that  of  the  Company. 

Divisions. — Scinde  is  at  present  divided  into  three  collecto- 
rates — Hyderabad  (the  capital) ,  Kurrachee  (the  chief  port),  and 
Khyrpoor.  Besides  these  places,  its  principal  towns  are 
Shikarpoor;  its  leading  marts.  Halla,  Larkhana,  and  Tattah. 

History. — Scinde  was  governed  by  Hindoo  rajahs  at  the 
time  of  its  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  subsequently, 
after  many  changes,  it  became  an  independent  state.  It  was 
finally  subdued  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  in  1580,  since  which 
period  it  has  always  been  either  nominally  or  really  tributary. 
In  1739  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Nadir-Shah,  but  on  his 
death  it  reverted  to  the  imperial  sway  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in 
1756,  presented  by  the  Mogul  court  as  a  dowry  to  Timur 
Shah  Deranee,  king  of  Cabool,  to  which  country  it  was 
(down  to  its  late  annexation  to  British  India)  deemed  subor 
dinate.  The  country,  however,  was,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a  scene  of 
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almost  constant  civil  dissension, .caused  by  disputes  between 
the  two  leading  tribes  of  Belooches,  which  led  at  last  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Talpoor  dynasty  of  the  '  Ameers.'  The  go 
vernment  under  these  Ameers  was  a  wholly  unchecked  mili 
tary  despotism,  upheld  by 'a  feudal  soldiery,  supported  by 
their  respective  chieftains,  and  estimated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  102,000  men  just  before  its  final  cession  to  the 
British.  The  hostility  displayed  by  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
against  the  British,  during  and  after  oar  operations  against  the 
'  Afghans,  led  ultimately  to  its  invasion  by  British  troops,  and 
final  conquest  by  Sir  C.  Napier's  victory  at  Meanee,  Feb.  17, 
1843.  Sir  C.  Napier  was  appointed  its  first  governor,  and  it 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Pop. 
recently  estimated  at  1,275,000. — (Trie/on.  Survey  of  India.} 
SCINDIA'S  (or  GWALIOR)  DOMINION,  a  Mahratta  state  of 
India,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Hindoostan  Proper, -which  until 
lately  was  nominally  independent,  but  is  now  subsidiary  to 
the  British.  It  stretches  very  irregularly  between  lat.  21° » 
and  26°  40'  N. ;  and  Ion.  73°  40'  and  77°  E. ;  surrounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  territories  of  the  new  British  presidency  of 
Lahore,  and  of  the  Bundelcund  chiefs  and  Bhopaul ;  S.  by 
the  Nizam's  Dominion,  Dhar,  Dewas,  Indore  (Holkar's  Do 
minion),  the  Bombay  presidency,  and  the  dominion  of  Baroda 
(or  the  Guicowar)  ;  W.  and  N.W.  byBanswarra,  Pertabghur, 
Odeypoor,  Kotah,  and  other  Rajpoot  states.  Length,  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  about  420  m.  Area,  33,119  sq.  m.  Surface  mostly 
undulating,  with  a  general  slope  to  the  N.,  where  it  comprises 
a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  river  Jumna ;  in  the  S.,  por 
tions  of  it  are  traversed  by  the  Vindhyan  and  Sautpoora 
mountains.  The  Chumbul  bounds  it  on  the  N.W. ;  other 
rivers  are  the  Sind,  Betwah,  Dussam,  &c.,  tributaries  to  the 
Jumna  with  their  affluents,  having  mostly  a  N.  course  ;  S.  of 
the  mountains  the  Nerbudda  and  Taptee  flow  W.  The  soil 
is  generally  of  high  fertility  ;  the  villages  are  numerous,  ac 
cording  as  the  opium-poppy  is  an  object  of  culture.  The 
opium  raised  (as  elsewhere  in  Malwah,  in  which  province  the 
greater  part  of  this  state  is  included),  is  delivered  by  treaty 
at  a  certain  price  to  the  British  authorities,  by  whom  it  is  ex 
ported  from  the  ports  of  the  Bombay  presidency.  (See  INDORE.) 
An  abundance  of  corn,  and  oleaginous  plants,  the  sugar-cane, 
barley  and  pease  on  the  dry  lands  in  winter,  cotton,  and  to 
bacco  are  raised  ;  the  cotton  is  of  short  staple,  and  exported, 
like  the  opium,  from  Baroach,  &c. ;  the  tobacco  of  Blulsa  and 
Katchrode,  is  highly  valued  throughout  Western  India.  The 
population  are  mostly  Mahrattas,  but  include  also  Bheels, 
Minas,  and  Coolies,  numerous  Brahmins,  a  few  Rajpoots,  and 
a  peculiar  sect  of  Mahometans  called  bhoras,  who  are  sup 
posed  to  be  of  Jewish  origin.  At  Boorhanpoor  in  the  S., 
which  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town,  some  peculiarly  fine 
muslin  scarfs,  gold  thread,  glass,  and  paper  are  made.  Other 
chief  places  are  Gwalior  (the  cap.),  Oojein,  Mundisoor,  Hindia, 
and  Chunderee.  This  state  was  founded  after  the  successes 
obtained  by  the  Mahrattas  over  the  Mogul  forces  in  1738,  by 
Scindia,  a  chief  who  raised  himself  from  obscurity  into  emi 
nence  by  his  own  merits.  In  1781,  Madajee  Scindia  nego 
tiated  a  peace  between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattas,  and 
about  the  same  period  he  introduced  European  discipline  and 
tactics  into  his  army;  possessed  himself  of  Delhi,  Agra,  and 
the  person  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  in  whose  name  he  subse 
quently  acted,  and  was  the  most  powerful  member  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy.  His  successor,  Dowlut  Kao  Scindia, 
in  conjunction  with  the  rajah  of  Berar,  advanced  with  hos 
tile  forces  towards  Poonah  in  1803,  but  his  troops  were  de 
feated  by  those  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Assaye,  and 
again  at  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Laswaree,  by  those  of  Lord 
Lake  ;  and  in  consequence,  all  his  territories  N.  of  the  Jumna, 
and  S.  of  the  Adjuntee  hills  in  the  Dec-can,  together  with  the 
fort  of  Baroach,  &c.,  were  ceded  to  the  British,  and  he  ceased 
to  exercise  control  over  the  person  of  the  Great  Mogul.  In 
1818,  Scindia  ceded  Ajmere,  Islamnagur,  and  other  places  to 
the  British,  in  exchange  for  some  of  equal  value.  Few  changes 
of  importance  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  state  occurred 
from  that  period  till  1843,  when  soon  after  the  accession  of 
an  infant  maharajah,  a  turbulent  army,  conjectured  to  amount 
to  nearly  50,000  men,  was  collected  at  the  capital,  and  the 
British  beyond  the  frontier  were  threatened  with  hostilities. 
After  the  battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punnair,  December  29, 
1843,  in  which  the  British  troops  were  victorious,  a  new 
regency  was  appointed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  advice 


of  the  British  resident  during  the  maharajah's  minority,  and 
the  state,  which  had  previously  been  nominally  independent, 
was  constituted  subsidiary  to  the  Anglo-Indian  government. 
A  debt  of  26  lacs  of  rupees  (£260,000),  due  to  the  latter,  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  revenue  of  districts,  yielding  £75,500  an 
nually,  and  placed  under  the  civil  administration  of  British 
officers;  and  other  districts  in  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  also  placed 
under  British  management,  and  yielding  18  lacs  of  rupees 
(£180,000)  annually,  were  sequestrated  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  force  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry,  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  four  batteries  of  artillery.  Any 
other  troops  maintained  by  the  maharajah  were  limited  to 
9000  men.  The  British  resident  at  Gwalior  is  also  the  agent 
of  the  governor-general  for  Bundelcund,  and  the  Saugur  and 
Nerbudda  territories.  Pop.  3,228,512.— (Jacquemont,  Voy. 
dans  VInde;  Trigon.  Survey  of  India.} 

SCTO,  or  SKIO  [anc.  Chios;  Turkish,  Saki  Anclassi],  an 
si.  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vEgean  Sea,  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Anatolia  by  a  channel  not  more  than  7  m.  wide  where 
narrowest,  and  about  53  m.  W.  Smyrna.  It  is  of  a  somewhat 
quadrangular  form,  32  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  about  12  m.;  area,  296  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  gener 
ally  covered  with  limestone  ridges,  separated  from  each  other 
by  verdant  and  fertile  valleys,  and  presents  much  scenery  of 
a  very  beautiful  description.  There  are  no  perennial  streams  ; 
but  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  both  for  domestic  and  agri- 
:ultural  purposes,  is  obtained  from  numerous  large  wells. 
In  this  way  a  constant  verdure  is  maintained,  and  valuable 
crops  are  raised.  The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  cot 
ton,  silk,  and  more  especially  mastic,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  staple  of  the  island.  The  quantity  of  cereals  is  very 
limited.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  dried  fruit,  preserves,  cattle,  and 
salt.  Pop.,  of  whom  a  large  portion  are  Turks,  about  62,000. 

The  CAPITAL,  of  the  same  name,  near  the  middle  of  the 

E.  coast,  consists  of  houses  built  for  the  most  part  of  hewn 
stone  or  brick,  and  generally  with  terraced  roofs ;  is  defended 
by  a  castle ;  has  manufactures  of  velvet  and  some  lighter 
fabrics ;  and  at  its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  two  moles, 
and  provided  with  two  lighthouses,  •which  its  difficulty  of 
access  renders  necessary,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Pop.  14,500. — Before  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  Scio 
was  peopled  almost'  entirely  by  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  greater 
privileges  than  were  usually  conferred  on  their  countrymen, 
and  were  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Their 
number  at  this  time  has  been  estimated  at  130,000.  The 
part  which  they  took  in  the  war  appears  to  have  exasperated 
the  Turks  beyond  measure,  and  provoked  them  to  retaliate 
by  fearful  atrocities.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  island  in  1822,  they  are  said  to  have  put  40,000  persons 
to  the  sword,  often  under  circumstances  of  horrid  cruelty,  and 
to  have  reduced  the  population  to  16,000.  Scio  contends 
for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer,  and  an  exca 
vation  in  the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  he  is 
fabled  to  have  taught.  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
it  possesses  few  antiquities. 

SCIOLZE,  a  vil.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  9  m.  N.E. 
Turin;  with  a  church,  castle,  and  school.  Pop.  1124. 

SCIONZIEK,avil.  and  com. Sardinian  States, div.  Savoy, 
prov.  Faucigny,  3  m.  W.  Cluses  ;  with.the  remains  of  three 
old  castles,  a  pottery,  tannery,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  dairy 
produce.  Pop.  2436. 

SCIORTINO,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.,  and  14m.  N.W.  Syra 
cuse.  Pop.  6000. 

SCIOTO,  a  river,  U.  States,  Ohio.  It  flows  S.  past  Co 
lumbus  about  200  m.,  and  joins  the  Ohio  at  Alexandria.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  keel-boats  130  m.,  and  for  canoes  almost 
to  its  source. 

SCISCIANO.a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro.  W.S.W.  Nola, 
in  a  plain  ;  with  six  churches.  Pop.  1100. 

SGITUATE  :— 1,  A  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Mas 
sachusetts,  23  m.  S.E.  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  Bay;  with  a 
number  of  churches  and  schools.  Its  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  North  River,  is  small  and  difficult  of  access,  but  convenient. 
On  the  river  many  fine  ships  are  built.  It  has  some  shipping 
and  fishing  trade,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  boots,  and 
shoes,  lasts,  &c.  Pop.  2149. — 2,  A  vil.  and  township,  Rhodu 
Island,  12  m.  W.  Providence,  on  the  Pawtuxet ;  with  three 
churches,  an  academy,  and  extensive  cotton  and  woollen  manu 
factures.  Pop.  4582. 
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SCLAVONIA  [German,  Slavonien],  a  territory  or  prov. 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  formerly  incorporated  with  Hungary, 
but  now  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Sclavonia; 
bounded,  N.  by  Hungary,  E.  the  Banat  of  Hungary,  S.  Turkey, 
and  W.  Croatia ;  area,  2743  geo.  sq.  in.  It  is  of  a  very  irregu 
lar  and  straggling  form,  stretching  W.  to  E.  for  190  m.,  while 
its  average  breadth  does  not  exceed  40  m.  Its  natural  boun 
daries,  however,  are  admirably  defined  by  mighty  rivers — 
the  Drave  on  the  N.  and  the  Save  on  the  S.,  and  their  junction 
with  the  Danube  on  the  E.  A  branch  of  the  Carnian  Alps, 
entering  Sclavonia  from  Croatia  on  the  W.,  traverses  it 
throughout  its  whole  length,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  Drave  on  the  N.  and  the  Save  on  the  S.,  sending  down 
numerous  small  streams  into  each,  and  terminating  somewhat 
abruptly  on  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  These  moun 
tains,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  limestone,  inter 
sected  occasionally  by  serpentine  and  porphyry,  are  neither 
very  lofty  nor  rugged,  though  they  frequently  terminate  in 
sharp-pointed  peaks.  They  are  generally  covered  up  to  their 
summits  with  magnificent  wood.  Mount  Papuk,  in  the  upper 
part  of  co.  Posega,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  chain,  and 
is  not  more  than  2700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Danube.  On 
either  side  the  mountains  slope  down  rapidly,  and  give  place 
to  a  succession  first  of  lower  hills  and  valleys,  presenting  a 
beautifully  undulating  surface,  clothed  with  verdure  or  co 
vered  with  orchards,  and  then  of  plains  which  extend  without 
interruption  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  some  parts  inun 
dated  twice  and  thrice  a-year.  The  tracts  thus  exposed  form 
belts  along  the  Save  and  the  Drave  of  several  miles  in  width, 
and  being  covered  with  verdure,  form  meadows  on  which  large 
herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  reared.  The  soil  is 
almost  throughout  of  remarkable  fertility.  Grain,  fruit,  flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  liquorice,  and  madder  are  extensively  raised. 
The  minerals,  understood  to  be  important,  are  worked  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  include  several  mines  of 
copper  and  argentiferous  lead,  abundance  of  iron,  and  ex- 
haustless  supplies  of  beautiful  marble.  Sclavonia  has  hitherto 
owed  much  more  to  the  bounty  of  nature  than  to  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  very  ignorant,  and  if 
not  indolent,  restless,  and  of  unsettled  habits.  This  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  the  far  greater  part  of  their  country,  and  par 
ticularly  the  whole  of  it  along  the  Save,  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  military  frontier,  where  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  is  a  soldier,  and  the  ordinary  arts  of  life  are  of 
secondary  importance.  There  are  no  manufactures  deserv 
ing  of  the  name,  but  the  transit  trade  along  the  navigable 
rivers  within  which  the  country  lies  inclosed,  is  considerable. 
The  principal  exports  are  fat  cattle  and  swine,  corn,  chiefly 
wheat  and  rye ;  hides  and  skins,  including  those  of  foxes, 
wolves,  and  bears;  tobacco,  madder,  liquorice,  caviar,  honey, 
and  wax.  The  principal  imports  are  iron,  salt,  and  oil.  Scla 
vonia  is  the  only  country  which  has  preserved  the  name  of 
the  great  Slavonian  stock.  The  inhabitants  call  their  country 
Slavonska  and  themselves  Slavonatz,  and  speak  the  so-called 
Illyrian  tongue,  which  under  a  great  variety  of  dialects  pre 
vails  in  many  counties  of  Hungary,  in  the  E.  and  S.  parts  of 
Croatia,  in  Dalmatia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  For 
administrative  purposes  Sclavonia  is  divided  into  civil  and 
military  Sclavonia — the  former  on  the  N.,  subdivided  into  the 
three  counties  of  Posega,  Verocz,  and  Syrmia;  and  the  latter 
on  the  S.E.  and  N.E.,  subdivided  into  the  two  regimental 
districts  [Regiments-ltczirk]  ofBrod  and  Peterwardein,  and  the 
battalion  district  [Bataillons- District]  Csaikista.  P.  336,000. 

SCLAYN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  10  m.  E. 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse.  It  has  manufactures  of  crucibles,  tiles, 
pipes,  earthenware,  and  tobacco ;  a  distillery,  and  limekilns. 
Pop.  1492. 

SCOGLIO-GRANDE,  an  isl.  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  be 
longing  to  the  Brioni  group,  off  S.W.  coast  of  Istria,  about 
5  m.  S.W.  Dignano.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  about 
4  m.  long,  by  1  m.  broad  ;  and  has  on  its  E.  coast  the  village 
of  Brioni,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  group. 

SCOLE,  or  OSMONDISTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  821  ac. 
Pop.  682. 

SCOMBI,  a  river,  European  Turkey,  Albania,  rises  on 
the  border  of  Macedonia,  whence  it  flows  N.  W.  and  W.,  passes 
El-Bassan,  and  enters  the  Adriatic,  15  m.  S.  Durazzo;  total 
course,  about  125  m. 


SCONE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and  2  m.  N.E.  Perth, 
1.  bank  Tay ;  with  Established,  Free,  and  U.  Presbyterian 
churches.  The  village  of  New  Scone  consists  of  neatly  built 
houses,  and  contains  1439  inhabitants,  chiefly  engaged  in 
handloom-weaving.  Of  Old  Scone,  the  principal  remains  are 
a  market-cross.  Its  ancient  abbey,  in  which  the  kings  of  Scot 
land  were  wont  to  be  crowned  on  the  stone  of  destiny,  now  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  is  only  represented  by  inconsiderable 
ruins;  undon  the  site  of  its  ancient  palace  now  stands  the  ele 
gant  modern  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Area  of  par., 
7000  ac.  Pop.  2381. 

SCOOMIE,  par.  Scot.  Fife.     Pop.  3115. 

SCOPIA,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  S.W.  of  Bosnia, 
18m.  S.W.  Travnik,  on  a  steep  height  above  r.  bank  Verbas. 
It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Pop.  about  1300. 

SCOPWICK,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3190  ac.   Pop.  413. 

SCARBOROUGH,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Hiding);  1329  ac. 
Pop.  90. 

SCORFF,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  N.  of  dep.  Morbihan  ; 
ws  S.,  and  falls  into  Lorient  harbour;  total  course,  40  m. 

SCORRANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  E.N.E.  Gal- 
lipoli.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  has  two  convents.  P.  1300. 

SCOTHERN,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2500  ac.     Pop.  572. 

SCOTLAND  [anc.  Caledonia;  French,  Ecosse ;  German, 
Schottland],  the  N.  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain ; 
between  lat.  54°  38'  and  58°  40'  30"  N.;  and  Ion.  1°  46'  and 
6°  8'  30"  W.  It  is  separated  from  England  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Tweed,  S.W.  by  the  Solway  Firth,  and  S.  partly  by  the 
Cheviot  II  ills  and  partly  by  an  indefinite  moorland  tract,  known 
anciently  by  the  name  of  the  Debatable  Land ;  and  is  bounded, 
E.  by  the  North  Sea,  and  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  greatest  length,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  between  Dunnet 
Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  is  287  m.  The  breadth  varies 
exceedingly.  Measured  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  between  Kin- 
naird:s  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  it  is  217  m.,  and  on 
the  parallels  of  56°,  57°,  and  58°  respectively,  120m.,  125m., 
and  43  m.  Between  Alloa  on  the  Forth  and  Dumbarton  on  the 
Clyde  the  width  is  diminished  to  32  m.;  and  farther  N.,  where 
a  kind  of  peninsula  is  formed  by  the  Dornoch  Firth  on  the  E. 
and  Loch  Broom  on  the  W.,  it  does  not  exceed  24  m.  These 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  mainland,  and  therefore  when 
the  true  area  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
numerous  islands  which  singly  or  in  groups  line  its  coasts, 
and  form  one  of  their  peculiar  features.  On  the  E.  coast 
these  islands  are  so  few  and  small  as  not  to  require  special 
notice ;  but  on  the  N.  are  the  two  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a  separate 
county;  while  on  the  W.,  a  series  of  groups,  known  by  the 
names  of  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Isles,  stretch  almost  unin 
terruptedly  from  N.  to  S.,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  though  not  formed  into  separate  counties,  form  no  insig 
nificant  portion  of  the  whole  area  of  the  country.  The  largest 
of  them  are  Lewis  and  Harris,  N.  Uist,  S.  Uist,  Skye,  Mull, 
Jura,  and  Islay.  In  the  S.W.,  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Bute 
have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  formed  into 
a  separate  county,  under  the  name  of  the  latter.  The  name, 
area,  and  population  of  the  different  counties  or  shires,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  table.  (See  next  page.) 

Coasts,  Roadsteads,  and  Harbours. — Scotland  in  its  gene 
ral  appearance  contrasts  strikingly  with  that  of  England, 
possessing  few  of  the  long,  open  valleys  and  wide  undulating 
plains  for  which  the  latter  is  distinguished.  The  coast-line, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion  in  the  N.E.,  chiefly  along  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  another  portion  in  the  S.  W.,  chiefly  along 
the  Solway  Firth,  where  low  and  sandy  beaches  have  been 
formed,  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  deep 
indentations  and  bold  rocky  cliffs  and  headlands,  and  stretches 
out  so  much  when  its  different  windings  are  followed,  as  to 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  at  least  2500  m.  Of  these,  the  far 
larger  part  are  traced  on  the  W.  coast,  on  which  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic,  breaking  with  tremendous  force,  have  scooped 
out  wide  gulfs,  and  penetrated  far  inland,  forming  arms  of  tho 
sea,  to  which  the  name  of  lochs  has  been  given,  perhaps  im 
properly,  because  they  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  inland 
lakes,  to  which  in  Scotland  the  same  name  of  lochs  is  con 
stantly  applied.  Of  these  sea-lochs,  which  are  entirely  con 
fined  to  the  W.  coast,  the  largest  are  Loch  Long,  between  tha 
shires  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton;  Loch  Fine  wholly,  and  Loch 
Linnhe  chiefly  in  Argyleshire,  the  former  celebrated  for  its 
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herring-fisheries,  and  the  latter  of  great  navigable  importance 
as  the  S.W.  outlet  of  the  Caledonian  canal;  Carron,Torri- 
don,  Gare,  Ewe,  and  Greinord  in  Ross-shire  ;  Broom  chiefly 
in  Ross-shire,  but  partly  between  lloss-shire  and  an  isolated 
portion  of  Cromartyshire;  -Enard  in  the  same  part  of  Crom- 
artyshire,  and  Assynt  and  Laxford  in  Sutherlandshire.  On 


the  E.  coast  all  the  important  indentations  are  river-estuariea, 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  firths.  Proceeding 
from  N.  to  S.,  they  occur  in  the  following  order — the  Dornoch 
Firth,  between  Sutherland  and  Ross;  the  Moray  or  Murray 
Firth,  subdivided  into  the  two  minor  firths  of  Cromarty  and 
Beauley,  the  latter  distinguished  as  the  N.E.  outlet  of  the 
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in  sq.  m. 

Number  of 

Population, 
HH. 

Population,  1  Population. 
11)41.                   1851. 

Pop. 
per  si]  in. 

Criminal  Convictions. 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Population. 

iWH.    I     1849. 

1830. 

Aberdeen  

1,900 

87 

177,fi57 

192,387 

212,032 

108 

90    I        88 

ll» 

Aberdeen  

71,973 

Argyle  

3,129 

50 

100,973 

»7,»71 

8<J,298 

27 

97       109 

74 

Invcrary  

1,061 

Ayr  

1,039 

48 

1  15,055 

164,356 

189,358 

187 

113 

180 

106 

Avr  

17,624 

Bauff  ,  

645 

22 

48,f>04 

49,679 

5M71 

79 

13 

0 

14 

Banff  

6,000 

Berwick  

442 

32 

34,048 

34,438 

36,297 

75 

69 

55 

51 

Greenlaw  

842 

Bute  

161 

6 

14,151 

16,740 

16,608 

97 

2 

10 

7 

Kothesay  

7,104 

Cnithness  

687 

10 

31,529 

36,313 

38,709 

54 

10 

8 

10 

Wick  

6,722 

Cliickmaiiiii.il  

48 

4 

14,729 

19,155 

22,951 

491. 

•13 

56 

47 

Clackmannan  .... 

1,535 

Dumbarton  

228 

12 

33,211 

44,296 

45,103 

152 

100 

120 

111      Dumbarton  

5,455 

Dumfries  

1,253 

45 

73,770 

72,830 

.78,123 

69             140 

175 

141    i  Dumfries  

7,317 

Edinburgh  

35  i 

45 

219,345 

225,45  1 

259,435 

653             687 

477 

546      Edinburgh  

160,302 

Elgin  or  Moray  

473 

20 

34,231 

35,012 

38,959 

73 

26 

31 

27 

Elgin  

6,337 

Fife  

451 

63 

1  28,839 

1  40,140 

153,546 

305 

121 

97 

130 

Cupar  

5,686 

b'orfar  

888    • 

139,606 

170,520 

191,264 

215 

336 

263 

2M 

Forfar  

9,311 

lladdiiijrton  

272 

24 

36,145 

36,386 

125              47 

4t 

<;6 

Haddington  

3,883 

Inverness  

4,05* 

39 

91,797 

971799    '•       96,500 

23         1    194 

140 

121 

Inverness  

12,793 

Kincardine  

380             19 

31,431 

33,075 

34,598   !        88 

34 

18 

14 

Kincardine  

2,697 

Kinross  

72               4 

9,072 

8,763 

8,92t   •       115 

5 

9 

0 

Kinross  

2  083 

Kirkcudbright  

821     i        27 

40,590 

41,119 

43,121            45 

20 

12 

26 

Kirkcudbright  

2.6S7 

Lanark  

942 

60 

316,819 

426,972 

530,169   !       537 

606 

539 

601 

Lanark  

5,008 

Linlithgow  

120 

13 

23,291 

26,872 

30,135    !       300 

97   ;     73 

94 

Linlithgow  

4,213 

Nairn  

195      ]          4                9.354    1        9,217 

9,956           46 

4 

7 

18 

Nairn  

2,977 

Orkney     and  ) 
Shetland     )  

1,280 

39              58,239 

01,065 

62,533    i        40 

36 

4 

15 

(Kirkwall  
Uerwick  

3,451 
1,746 

Peebles  

319 

16 

10.578 

10,499 

10,738           30 

14 

18 

16 

Peebles  

1,982 

Perth  

2,588 

76         '     142'894 

137,390 

138.0M)           49 

122 

99 

93 

Perth  

23,835 

Renfrew  

2:J5 

21              133,443 

155,072 

161,091    i      6S7 

373 

286 

261 

Renfrew  

2,977 

Ko?s     and     ) 
Cromarty     )  

2,385 

33 

74820 

78,685 

82,707    |        26 

32 

21 

25 

(Dingwali  
(Cromarty  

1,990 
1,988 

Roxburgh  

715 

32 

43,663 

46,025 

51,642    i        72 

83 

72 

110 

Jcdburgh'.  

3,615 

Selkirk  

261 

5 

6833    i        7.990 

9,809    i         37 

14 

11 

7 

Selkirk  

.     3,314 

Stirling.  
Sutherland  

489 
1,754 

C6 
13 

72,621 
25,518 

82,057 

24,782 

86,237           Ib7  . 
25,793            14 

165 
3 

166 
5 

162 
3 

Stirling  

Dornoch  

12,837 
699 

Wigtou  or  Wigtown 

451 

17 

36,258 

39,195 

43,389           85 

93    !     75 

119 

WigtoiiorWigiowi 

2,121 

Total  |    29,58:5 

950        12,365,114 

2,620,184   |2,888,742   | 

3689     3274    1  3381    | 

Caledonian  canal ;  the  Firth  of  Tay,  separating  Forfar  and 
part  of  Perth  from  Fife;  and  the  Firth  of  Forth,  between 
Fife  and  the  Lothians.     The  only  firth  on  the  W.  coast  is 
that  of  Clyde,  situated  S.  of  the  line  of  lochs  above  men 
tioned,  and  separating  the  isles  of  Arran  and  Bute  from  Ayr 
shire,  and  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton  from  that  of 
Renfrew.     Though  thus  in  a  manner  isolated  from  the  other 
firths,  it  surpasses  them  all  in  navigable  importance.     The 
most  conspicuous  headlands  of  the  coast  are  on  theE.  St.  Abb's 
Head,  Fife  Ness,  Button  Ness,  Peterhead,  Kinnaird's  Head, 
and  Tarbat  Ness ;  and  on  the  N.  Duncansbay  Head,  Dunnet 
Head,  and  Cape  Wrath.     On  the  W.  the  shores  both  of  the 
mainland  and  islands  bristle  with  lofty  and  rocky  promonto 
ries,  but  from  lying  out  of  the  principal  lines  of  navigation, 
are  not  much  known  by  name;  in  the  S.W.  and  S.  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 
and  Burrow  Head.     A  single  glance  at  the  configuration  of 
the  coast,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its  navigation  is  nowhere 
safe,  and  is  in  many  parts  beset  with  dangers.  On  the  E.  coast, 
from  Berwick  to  Dunbar,  there  is  no  port  or  roadstead  in  which 
at  least  larger  vessels  can  take  refuge  in  a  N.  or  E.  gale;  and 
between  Button  Ness  and  Kinnaird's  Head  a  longer  and  not 
less  dangerous  tract  intervenes,  in  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  basin  of  Montrose  and  the  harbours  of  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead,  there  is  no  proper  shelter.    Still  farther  N.,  along 
the  shores  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  both  E.  and  N.,  a  tre 
mendous  sea,  against  which  there  is  no  adequate  protection,  is 
almost  always  breaking.     On  the  E.,  indeed,  Wick  may  be 
reached,  where  art  has  done  much  to  overcome  natural  dis 
advantages,  and  a  harbour  capable  of  accommodating  large 
numbers  of  such  vessels  as  the  herring-fishery  requires,  has 
been  constructed ;  but  on  the  N.,  not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
skirt  a  wild  and  rocky  coast,  containing  such  precipices  as 
those  which  Duncansbay  Head,  Dunnet  Head,  and  Cape  Wrath 
present,  but  to  encounter  the  huge  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  fury  of  a  tide  sometimes  running  9  in.  an  hour.     But 
after  deducting  all  these  comparatively  unsheltered  coasts,  a 
long  extent  of  shore  remains,  on  which  art  has  done  much 
and  nature  more  to  provide  both  harbours  and  roadsteads. 


Thus  on  the  E.,  within  the  Firth  of  Forth,  we  find  the  har 
bours  of  Leith,  Granton,  Burntisland,  and  Grangemouth,  and 
the  roadsteads  of  Leith  or  Inchkeith,  and  still  more  of  St. 
Margaret's  Hope,  where  whole  fleets  can  ride  under  perfect 
shelter  from  every  dangerous  wind  ;  within  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
when  once  the  dangers  of  the  bar  are  escaped,  the  harbour  of 
Dundee  gives  unlimited  accommodation ;  and  still  farther  N., 
beyond  Kinnaird's  Head,  the  Moray  Firth  opens  wide  its 
arms  of  Beauley  and  Cromarty,  more  especially  the  latter, 
which,  in  respect  of  capacity,  depth  of  water,  anchorage,  and 
shelter,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  On  the  N.  part  of  the 
W.  coast  many  of  the  bays  and  lochs,  both  of  the  mainland 
and  the  islands,  afford  excellent  anchorage  and  shelter,  but  the 
locality  makes  it  of  comparatively  little  consequence.  Owing 
to  the  sterile  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  poverty  of  its 
thinly  scattered  inhabitants,  coasting  vessels  have  few  induce 
ments  to  visit  it,  and  vessels  bound  on  more  distant  voyages 
wisely  endeavour  to  keep  so  far  out  to  sea  as  seldom  to  re 
quire  its  shelter,  excepting  under  very  extraordinary  circum 
stances.  The  case  is  different  when  the  more  southern  part 
of  the  W.  coast  is  reached.  There  a  vast  amount  of  commerce 
is  carried  on,  and  there  too,  happily,  large  provision  has  been 
made  for  its  accommodation.  The  Firth  of  Clyde,  within  which 
almost  all  this  commerce  centres,  has  two  main  entrances,  one 
from  the  W.  and  the  other  from  the  S.,  and  both  of  them 
through  what  is  called  the  North  Channel.  The  W.  entrance, 
between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  Fair  Head,  where  the  dis 
tance  between  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts  is  not  more  than 
14  m.,  communicates  directly  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  con 
sequently  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the  traffic  with  the  New 
World;  the  S.  entrance  communicates  with  the  Irish  Sea, 
and  through  it  opens  up  a  free  communication  both  with  the 
E.  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  more  important  W.  coast  of  Eng 
land.  In  first  entering  the  firth  vessels  often  run  consider 
able  risks,  but  when  the  coast  of  Arran  is  reached  all  danger 
is  ended.  On  the  one  hand,  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  island,  the 
Bay  of  Lamlash,  with  the  Holy  Island  placed  across  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  effectively  to  exclude  the  storm,  without 
making  access  difficult,  affords  perfect  shelter ;  and  on  the 
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other  hand,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  are  the  magnificent  harbours 
of  Troon  and  Ardrossan.  Slill  farther  in,  Greenock,  with  its 
excellent  harbour,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ves 
sels,  appears;  and  at  last,  after  a  long  interval,  when  the  firth 
has  contracted  to  a  river,  and  the  river  to  a  narrow  channel, 
a  whole  forest  of  shipping  comes  suddenly  into  view,  and  dis 
closes  one  of  the  greatest  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  a  loca 
lity  where  nothing  short  of  consummate  skill  and  indomitable 
perseverance  could  have  formed  or  can  continue  to  maintain  it. 

From  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  coasts,  roadsteads,  and  har 
bours  of  Scotland,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  to  its  in 
terior,  which  for  convenience  of  description  has  been  divided 
into  three  distinct  regions — a  southern,  a  central,  and  a 
northern. 

Southern  Region. — The  S.  region,  commencing  on  the  fron 
tiers  of  England,  stretches  across  the  island,  and  then  N.  to 
the  Lammermoor  and  the  Pentland  Hills,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  counties  of  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  Rox 
burgh,  Berwick,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  small  parts  of  the  East 
and  Mid  Lothians,  and  large  parts  of  the  S.  of  Lanarkshire 
and  the  S.  of  Ayrshire.  Thus  defined,  it  is  essentially  a 
mountainous  region,  presenting  both  in  isolated  masses  and 
continuous  ranges  a  great  number  of  summits  which  are  more 
than  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these 
are  situated  near  its  centre,  where  Queensberry  Hill,  the 
Lowthers,  Hartfell,  and  Dollar  Law,  attain  the  respective 
heights  of  2259  ft.,  2396  ft.,  2635  ft.,  and  2790  ft.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  isolated  hills  are  Cairnsmuir,  2598  ft.,  and 
Criffel,  1830  ft.,  the  one  in  the  W.  and  the  other  in  the  E.  of 
Kirkcudbrightshire;  and  Tintoc,  2306  ft.,  in  Lanarkshire. 
The  most  of  the  mountains  have  flat  or  rounded  summits, 
and  slope  gradually,  without  breaking  into  precipices.  They 
are  thus  deficient  in  some  of  the  grander  features  of  mountain 
scenery,  but  are  in  general  clad  with  a  richer  verdure,  and 
give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  pastoral  valleys. 
These  usually  borrow  their  names  from  the  streams  which 
flow  through  them,  and  form  the  dales  of  Nithdale,  Annan- 
dale,  Teviotdale,  and  others,  well  known  in  border  minstrelsy. 
In  many  parts,  however,  the  S.  region  loses  its  mountainous 
character,  and  spreads  out  into  undulating  and  even  level 
plains,  celebrated  both  for  their  fertility  and  the  skill  dis 
played  in  cultivating  them.  The  most  extensive  and  cele 
brated  of  these  is  the  Merse  in  Berwickshire,  but  they  occur 
also  in  Roxburghshire,  in  the  lower  districts  of  Dumfries 
shire,  and  in  several  parts  of  Wigtonshire.  At  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  this  region  belongs,  in  geological 
structure,  to  the  Silurian  system,  and  is  composed  of  gray- 
wacke  and  coarse  slate.  In  this  formation  the  valuable  kad- 
mines  which  have  so  long  been  worked  at  Lead  Hills  and 
Wanlockhead,  on  the  borders  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Lanark 
shire,  are  situated.  Eruptive  rocks  are  found  chiefly  among 
the  Cheviots,  which  are  composed  almost  throughout  of  por 
phyry;  and  three  large  outbursts  of  granite  are  seen  in  Kirk 
cudbrightshire — one  in  the  N.W.  near  Loch  Doon,  on  the 
borders  of  Ayrshire;  another  near  the  centre  of  the  county; 
and  the  third  and  largest  in  the  S.E.,  where  it  commences  on 
the  Solway  Firth,  near  Urr  Water,  and  stretches  N.E.,  hav 
ing  the  Criffel  near  its  centre.  Rocks  belonging  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  secondary  formation  occur  chiefly  in  the  S.  of 
Dumfriesshire,  and  in  parts  of  Roxburghshire  and  Berwick 
shire.  They  are  composed  mostly  of  old  red  sandstone,  but  oc 
casionally  rise  higher  in  the  series,  and  become  truly  carbo 
niferous.  Coal  accordingly  is  worked  in  a  limited  coal-field 
near  Canonbie,  in  the  E.  of  Dumfriesshire;  and  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  same  county  both  limestone  and  coal,  the  latter  re 
markable  for  the  thickness  of  its  main  seam,  are  worked  to 
some  extent. 

Central  Region. — The  central  region,  commencing  where 
the  S.  terminates,  extends  N.  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampians, 
and  then  has  its  boundary  nearly  defined  by  a  straight  line 
drawn  in  a  N.E.  direction  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to 
Stonehaven  on  the  E.  coast.  Though  the  least  of  the  three 
regions,  occupying  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  sur 
face,  it  is  by  far  the  wealthiest,  and  contains  probably  three- 
fifths  of  the  population.  This  superiority  it  owes  partly  to 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  more  to  its  mineral  treasures.  It 
includes  on  the  S.  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Lothians,  the  greatest  parts  of  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire, 
and  the  whole  of  Renfrew;  and  on  the  N.  of  them  the  more 


level  parts  of  Dumbarton,  Stirling,  and  Perth,  the  whole  of 
Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Fife,  the  greater  part  of  Forfar, 
and  rather  more  than  the  half  of  Kincardine.  It  thus  con 
tains  the  lower  parts  of  the  basins  of  the  Clyde,  Forth,  and 
Tay,  including  the  rich  alluvial  flats  which  line  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  as  well  as  the  finely  undulating  slopes  and  straths 
which  gradually  rise  from  them ;  and  in  its  cities,  towns,  and 
numerous  villages,  its  country-scats  and  ornamented  grounds, 
its  orchards,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields,  proclaims  itself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  distinguished  abodes  of  industry,  com 
merce,  and  agriculture.  Though,  considered  as  a  whole,  it  is 
much  less  elevated  than  the  general  surface  of  Scotland,  it 
has  none  of  the  monotony  usual  in  flat  countries.  With  the 
exception  of  what  are  called  carse-lands,  the  diversities  of  hill 
and  dale  are  never  wanting,  and  several  of  the  continuous 
ridges  which  stretch  across  its  surface  attain  heights  which  in 
most  other  countries  would  be  considered  sufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  the  name  of  mountains.  The  most  conspicuous  of 
these  ridges  are  the  Kilpatrick  and  Campsie  hills,  which, 
commencing  in  Dumbarton,  stretch  E.N.E.  towards  the 
town  of  Stirling ;  the  Ochil  Hills,  which,  commencing  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  same  town,  stretch  between  the  lower  part 
of  Perth  and  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  into  Fifeshire;  and 
the  Sidlaw  Hills,  which,  commencing  in  the  E.  of  Perthshire, 
pursue  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  two  former  ridges 
across  the  S.  of  Forfarshire.  The  eruptive  rocks  of  this  cen 
tral  region  are  found  chiefly  in  the  three  ridges  of  hills  just 
mentioned,  but  are  also  found  widely  diffused  over  its  surface, 
in  the  forms  of  veins  and  patches.  They  are  entirely  composed 
of  varieties  of  porphyry  and  trap.  All  the  sedimentary  rocks 
arc  of  secondary  formation.  The  old  red  sandstone,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  is  most  largely  developed  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  region,  and  stretches  continuously  from  Dumbar 
ton  to  Stonehaven  in  a  broad  belt,  which  widens  out  as  it  pro 
ceeds  E.,  and  finally  covers  the  greater  part  both  of  Forfar 
and  Kincardine.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  valley 
of  Strathmore  thus  belongs  to  it.  The  same  formation  occurs 
to  a  less  extent  on  the  S.  frontiers  of  this  region,  in  the  S.  of 
Haddington  and  Midlothian,  and  in  detached  portions  of 
Lanark  and  Ayr.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  belongs  de 
cidedly  to  the  carboniferous  system,  containing  all  its  usually 
accompanying  rocks  in  regular  series,  from  the  mountain-litne- 
stoneupwards  to  the  new  red  sandstone  or  Permian  system.  The 
part  of  the  secondary  formation  higher  in  the  series,  and  deve 
loped  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  England,  is  here  altogether 
wanting.  Coal  and  ironstone,  both  in  the  greatest  abundance 
and  of  the  best  quality,  form  a  number  of  separate  fields,  which 
extend  with  little  interruption  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  coast, 
and  are  all  included  within  the  space  bounded  by  two  nearly 
parallel  lines,  the  one  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tay 
through  Stirling  to  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  the  other  from  the 
town  of  Dunbar,  in  E.  Lothian,  to  that  of  Girvan  on  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire.  The  whole  area  thus  defined  cannot  be  less  than 
1500  sq.  m.,  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  large  space 
occupied  by  igneous  rocks,  where  the  coal,  if  it  ever  existed, 
has  been  burnt  up  or  otherwise  destroyed,  and  the  much 
larger  space  lying  between  the  different  coal-basins,  after 
their  seams  have  cropped  out,  probably  a  half  will  require  to 
be  deducted  from  the  above  area. 

Northern  Region. — The  N.  region,  consisting  of  the  whole 
of  the  island  situated  N.  and  W.  of  the  line  which  we  have 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  to  Stone- 
haven,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  Immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  valley  of 
Strathmore  the  Grampians  rise  in  majesty,  and  present  an  ap 
parently  impenetrable  barrier.  Behind  this  barrier  the  ancient 
Caledonians  took  refuge,  and  defied  the  Roman  legions.  The 
Grampians  form  not  so  much  a  chain,  as  a  system  of  moun 
tains,  in  which  the  loftiest  summits  are  so  irregularly  grouped 
that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  fix  on  any  particular  range 
as  the  principal  axis.  Assuming  that  it  commences  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Kincardine,  it  stretches  in  a  W.S.W.  direction 
first  across  that  county,  and  then  forms  the  boundary  between 
Aberdeen  on  the  N.  and  Forfur  and  Perth  on  the  S.  On 
reaching  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Aberdeen  it  is  joined  by 
another  range  coming  from  the  N.E.,  and  connecting  it  with 
a  remarkable  cluster  of  summits  occupying  a  kind  of  isolated 
corner  common  to  the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  In- 
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vcrness.  On  being  joined  by  this  range  the  principal  chain 
adopts  its  direction,  and  stretches  S.W.  between  Perth  and 
Inverness,  till  it  again  reaches  a  point  common  to  these  coun 
ties,  and  that  of  Argyle.  Before  reaching  this  point  the  Gram 


pians  widen  out  both  on  the  N.  and 


ending  branches  in 


the  former  direction  into  Inverness,  and  in  the  latter  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  Perthshire,  and  even  beyond  it  into  Stir 
lingshire,  where  they  appear  to  find  an  appropriate  termina 
tion  in  Benlomond.  A  middle  branch,  which,  from  following 
•  the  original  direction,  is  perhaps  eptitled  to  be  considered  as 
the  principal  chain,  enters  Argyleshire,  and  is  continued  be 
tween  lochs  Awe  and  Etive  towards  the  coast.  Even  here 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  terminate,  as  its  ramifications  obvi 
ously  extend  into  the  adjacent  islands  of  Mull  on  the  right, 
and  Jura  and  Islay  on  the  left.  Some  hold  Strathspey  to  be 
the  N.  limit  of  the  Grampians,  and  of  course  consider  the 
Monagh  Lea  Mountains,  which  rise  immediately  beyond  the 
strath,  and  are  parallel  to  it,  as  a  distinct  chain.  A  better  ar 
rangement  considers  the  Monagh  Lea  as  only  one  of  the 
parallel  terraces  of  the  Grampians,  and  finds  a  much  better 
boundary  in  the  valley  of  Glenmore  and  its  remarkable  chain 
of  lakes.  The  Grampians,  comprehended  within  these  limits, 
is  the  loftiest  mountain  chain  in  Great  Britain,  and  counts  a 
number-of  summits  exceeding  4000  ft.  The  culminating  point, 
long  supposed  to  be  Ben  Nevis,  4370  ft.,  in  the  W.  of  Ir 


deen,  where  it  intermingles  strangely  with  the  gneiss,  and 
nearly  shares  the  county  with  it.  Patches  of  granite  are 
also  diffused  over  many  other  quarters.  Trap  is  not  often 
seen  on  the  mainland,  but  the  large  islands  of  Skye  and  Mull 
are  almost  wholly  occupied  with  it.  The  only  part  of  the 
secondary  formation  covering  considerable  tracts  is  the  old 
red  sandstone,  which  extends  over  nine-tenths  of  Caithness, 
and  is  continued  S.  by  a  belt  along  the  coast.  This  belt  is 
narrow  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sutherland,  but  widens  out  greatly 
on  reaching  the  Dornoch  Firth,  between  which  and  the 
Moray  Firth  as  far  E.  as  Banff,  it  not  only  lines  the  shore, 
but  penetrates  to  some  distance  inland.  The  old  red  sand 
stone  also  comprises  almost  the  whole  group  of  the  Orkneys, 
and  appears  in  several  large  patches  on  the  W.  coasts  of 
Sutherland  and  Ross,  more  especially  the  latter  in  the  vici 
nity  of  Loch  Broom,  and  S.  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Loch 
Carron.  Above  the  old  red  sandstone  a  large  gap  occurs  in 
the  secondary  formation,  and  the  carboniferous  system  ap 
pears  to  be  altogether  wanting  except  at  Brora,  in  Sutherland, 
where  a  small  unimportant  coal-field  has  been  worked.  In 
the  same  vicinity  a  belt  of  lias  and  oolite  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Helmsdale  to  Golspie. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  these  are  both  numerous  and  of  great  magnitude ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  configuration  of  the  surface,  are 


verness-shire,  is  now  claimed  by  Ben  Macdhui,  said  to  be  I  not  very  equably  diffused  over  it,  the  W.  part  containing 
4390  ft.  It  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  cluster  of  mountains  almost  all  the  lakes,  and  the  E.,  with  a  single  exception,  all 
already  referred  to  as  meeting  on  the  borders  of  Aberdeen,  the  more  important  rivers.  Beginning  with  the  latter,  and 
Banff,  and  Inverness.  The  others  connected  with  it  are  the  I  proceeding  from  the  S.E.  extremity  N.,  the  first  large  river 
celebrated  Cairngorm,  Cairntoul,  and  Ben  Avon,  respectively  which  presents  itself  is  the  Tweed,  which,  from  rising  in 


4095  ft.,  4220  ft.,  and  3967  ft.  To  these  may  be  added 
Ben  Cruachan  in  Argyleshire,  3670  ft.;  Benlomond,  Stirling 
shire,  3195  ft.;  Ben  More,  Ben  Lawers,  Schiehallion,  and 
Benvoirlich,  Perthshire,  respectively  3819  ft.,  3945  ft., 
3513  ft.,  3180  ft.,  3551  ft;  and  Bannoch,  on  the  N.  frontiers 
of  Forfar,  3377  ft.  The  Grampians  in  general  have  a  very 


sterile  and  desolate  aspect.  The  grass  or  heath  which  usu 
ally  covers  their  lower  acclivities  often  disappears  in  the 
ascent,  and  long  before  the  loftiest  summits  are  reached  vege 
tation  appears  to  be  all  but  extinct.  Many  of  the  mountains 
have  a  rounded  form,  but  others  of  them  terminate  in  fantas 
tic  peaks,  and  have  their  sides  cleft  by  ravines,  the  sides  of 
which  present  perpendicular  precipices  of  many  hundred  feet. 
One  of  these  on  Ben  Macdhui  has  a  height  of  1000  ft.,  and 
another  on  Ben  Nevis  a  height  of  1500  ft.  On  the  N.  and  W. 
shores  of  the  lakes  of  Glenmore  another  series  of  mountain 
chains  begin  to  rise,  and  are  continued  with  little  interrup 
tion  to  the  N.  coast  across  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Ross, 
and  Sutherland  ;  their  general  level  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  Grampians,  and  their  loftier  summits,  rising  generally 
from  an  elevated  table-land,  lose  considerably  in  their  appa 
rent  height,  and  hence  often  fail  to  furnish  specimens  of  the 
grand  and  sublime  similar  to  those  for  which  the  Grampians 
are  celebrated.  Many,  however,  who  have  visited  them 
affirm  that  they  are  less  admired  merely  because  they  are  less 
known.  The  more  remarkable  of  the  summits  are  Ben  Wy  vis, 
Ross-shire,  3720  ft.;  Ben  Derag,  Ben  More,  and  Ben  Glib- 
brick,  Sutherland,  respectively  3551  ft.,  3231  ft.,  and  3165ft.; 
and  Morven,  Caithness,  2334  ft.  The  last-mentioned  falls 
considerably  short  of  the  others,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated  has  not  much  of 
an  alpine  character,  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  E.  frontiers 
of  Sutherland,  till  it  presents  the  appearance  of  an  undulating 
plain,  sometimes  fertile,  but  for  the  most,  part  covered  with 
stunted  heath.  The  same  lowering  of  the  surface  towards 
the  E.  coast  is  exhibited  also  on  the  E.  of  Sutherland,  and  still 
more  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth  and  of  Aberdeen, 
making  these  districts,  though  locally  within  the  Highlands, 
truly  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  The  geological  struc 
ture  of  the  N.  region  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two 
chiefly  by  the  extent  to  which  gneiss  and  the  crystalline 
schists  are  developed  within  it.  Chlorite  and  mica-schists  form 
the  whole  of  the  S.  frontier  of  this  region,  forming  a  very 
narrow  belt  in  Kincardine  and  the  N.  of  Forfar,  but  widen 
ing  out  in  the  N.  of  Perthshire,  and  finally  covering  the 
larger  part  of  Argyleshire.  Gneiss  is  developed  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  covering  considerable  parts  of  Aberdeen,  Elgin, 
and  Nairn,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland.  The  largest  development  of  granite  is  in  Aber- 


Scotland,  and  drawing  its  chief  supplies  from  it,  is  usually 
considered  a  Scotch  river,  though  the  lower  and  more  valu 
able  part  of  its  course  is  shared  by  England.  Its  basin  com 
prehends  the  whole  counties  of  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  a  small 
part  of  Midlothian,  the  whole  of  Berwickshire,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Roxburgh^  and  a  small  part  of  the  English  county  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  has  an  area  of  about  1870  sq.  m.  It 
wants  the  wide  estuary  which  is  common  in  Scotch  rivers, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  the  shallowness  of  its 
mouth,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  is  of  little  navigable 
importance.  It  is  celebrated,  however,  for  its  salmon-fisheries. 
Its  length,  including  numerous  windings,  exceeds  100  m. 
The  next  river  is  the  Forth,  which  has  its  sources  in  Ben 
lomond,  and  possesses  comparatively  little  importance  till 
it  reaches  Stirling,  where  it  commences  the  beautiful  wind 
ings  for  which  it  is  celebrated,  and  begins  to  be  navigable, 
at  first  only  for  small  sloops  favoured  by  the  tide,  but  at 
Alloa,  and  thereafter  to  its  mouth,  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class.  Its  chief  navigable  importance,  however,  is  due  to  its 
magnificent  estuary,  on  which  Leith  and  Granton,  the  two 
ports  of  the  capital,  are  situated,  and  the  communication 
opened  up  with  the  W.  by  means  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal.  Its  length,  including  windings,  if  conceived  to  ter 
minate  at  Kincardine,  is  about  100  m. ;  but  when  its  estuary 
is  added,  is  increased  to  at  least  140  m.  Its  basin  includes, 
on  its  N.  bank,  a  part  of  the  S.W.  and  S.  of  Perthshire,  the 
whole  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  and  the  far  larger  part 
of  Fifeshire;  and  on  its  S.  bank,  a  long  narrow  belt  of  the 
W.  and  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Stirlingshire,  and  the  whole 
of  the  three  Lothians,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  corners 
of  Edinburgh  and  Haddington  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed.  The  area  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Forth  basin,  ter 
minating  at  Kincardine,  is  only  645  in. ;  but  adding  to  it  the 
basin  of  the  firth,  the  whole  area  cannot  be  less  than  1400 
sq.  m.  The  Tay,  owing  not  so  much  to  the  depth  and  width 
of  its  channel,  as  to  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  and  the  supplies 
which  it  is  constantly  receiving  from  cloudy  mountain  regions 
and  melting  snows,  surpasses  all  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain 
in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  discharges  into  the 
sea.  It  has  its  source  in  the  W.  extremity  of  Perthshire,  and 
pursues  a  very  tortuous  course  S.E.  till  it  reaches  Perth,  where 
it  becomes  navigable,  with  the  favour  of  the  tide,  for  vessels 
of  100  tons,  and  begins  to  form  the  firth  of  its  name.  Owing 
partly  to  the  sands  which  encumber  its  mouth,  and  from  their 
shifting  nature  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  navigation, 
its  navigable  importance  is  almost  confined  to  Dundee,  where, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  in  providing  piers  and 
docks,  large  vessels  must  still  anchor  in  the  channel.  Its 
salmon-fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
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whole  length,  from  its  source  to  the  E.  extremity  of  its  firth 
at  Button  Ness,  is  about  110  m. ;  and  its  basin,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  narrow  strips  of  Forfar  and  Fife  on 
either  side  of  its  firth,  belongs  wholly  to  Perthshire,  has  an 
area  of  above  2250  m.  To  the  N.  of  the  Tay  a  number  of 
small  streams  reach  the  sea  directly,  and  thus  have  indepen 
dent  basins;  but  the  only  one  deserving  notice  is  the  S.  Esk, 
which  has  the  thriving  town  of  Montrose  at  its  mouth.  The 
next  river  of  importance  is  the  Dee,  which  originates  in  a 
number  of  torrents  sent  down  from  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Grampians  in  the  W.  of  Aberdeenshire,  and,  flowing  almost 
due  E.  through  this  county,  along  the  N.  foot  of  the  ranges, 
dually  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  Kincardine- 
shire,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  town  of  New  Aberdeen. 
Almost  at  the  same  point,  immediately  to  the  N.,  the  Don 
also  has  its  mouth.  The  chief  importance  of  both  rivers  is 
derived  from  their  salmon-fisheries,  the  granite-quarries  on 
their  banks,  and  the  traffic  occasioned  by  these  and  the  vicinity 
of  Aberdeen.  The  length  of  the  Dee  is  about  80  m  ,  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  765  sq.  m. ;  those  of  the  Don  are  respectively 
60  m.  and  530  sq.  m.  Hitherto  all  the  rivers  have  had 
E.  courses,  but  at  Kinnaird's  Head  the  coast  makes  a  sudden 
turn,  and  continuing  almost  due  \V.  to  the  Moray  Firth, 
gives  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  more  or  less  of  a  N.  direc 
tion.  The  first  of  these  rivers  is  the  Dovern,  only  deserving 
of  notice  from  having  the  county  town  of  Banff  at  its  mouth. 
The  next,  the  Spey,  is  of  more  importance.  It  rises  among 
the  recesses  of  the  Grampians,  between  lochs  Laggan  and 
Lochy,  near  the  \V.  extremity  of  the  Monagh  Lea  range, 
flows  first  E.N.E.,  and  then  E.  through  the  celebrated  strath 
of  same  name,  and  falls  into  the  soa  without  forming  any 
estuary.  Its  stream,  remarkable  for  its  rapidity,  in  which 
it  surpasses  all  other  British  rivers,  has  a  length  of  about 
96  m. ;  its  basin,  which  includes  the  whole  of  the  S.E.  part 
of  Inverness-shire  to  the  S.  of  the  Monagh  Lea,  and  the  far 
larger  parts  of  Moray  and  Banff,  has  an  area  of  1190  sq.  m. 
The  salmon-fisheries  in  this  river  are  valuable,  and  the  strath 
through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  the  best  wooded  districts  in 
Scotland.  The  Findhorn,  which  also  rises  in  the  Monagh 
Lea  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Firth,  is  the  last  of 
the  rivers  of  the  E.  coast  deserving  of  special  notice.  The 
length  of  its  course  is  about  50  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  basin 
about  400  sq.  m.  It  is  very  subject  to  inundations,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  took  place  in  1829,  and  is  well 
known  in  connection  with  what  are  called  the  Moray  floods. 
The  N.  and  W.  coasts  are  equally  destitute  of  rivers  of  im 
portance,  and,  therefore,  without  stopping  to  notice  any  of 
them,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  Clyde.  The  admirable  posi 
tion  of  this  river  has  already  been  referred  to  ;  and  to  this, 
much  more  than  either  to  the  length  of  its  course  or  the 
volume  of  its  water,  is  it  indebted  for  a  navigable  importance 
far  surpassing  that  of  all  the  other  Scotch  rivers.  It  rises 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  S.  region,  in  the  same  mountain 
range,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  points  where  the  Annan 
and  Tweed  begin  their  course,  and,  after  proceeding  very  cir- 
cuitously  in  a  N.W.  direction,  nearly  across  the  centre  of 
Lanarkshire,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Eenfrew  and  Dumbarton,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  broad 
firth  which  bears  its  name.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  dashes  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Lanark  forms  a  series  of 
magnificent  falls,  but  in  the  lower  part  winds  along  in  a  gra 
dually  widening  valley,  till  it  reaches  Glasgow,  and  at  the 
very  point  when  it  first  becomes  navigable,  is  covered  with 
ships.  Its  length  from  its  source  to  Dumbarton,  at  which  it 
is  conceived  to  terminate,  is  about  73  m.;  but  when  continued 
to  Greenock,  as  it  certainly  ought,  is  80  m.  The  area  of  its 
basin  within  the  same  extended  limits  is  1580  sq.  m.  In 
the  Solway  Firth,  which  may  be  considered  the  S.  coast  of 
Scotland,  are  the  mouths  of  the  only  three  of  its  rivers  in 
which  a  S.  direction  predominates ;  they  are  the  Dee,  Nith, 
and  Annan.  The  first,  rising  among  the  mountains  on  the 
N.  frontiers  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  flows  across  that  county, 
dividing  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  becoming  navi 
gable  about  2  m.  above  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright,  falls  about 
6m.  below  it  into  the  Solway,  after  forming  a  broad  estuary. 
The  Nith  has  both  a  longer  course  and  a  much  larger  volume 
of  water.  It  is  formed  by  several  mountain  torrents  on  the 
N.  frontiers  of  Dumfriesshire,  and  flows  S.S.E.  past  the 


town  of  Dumfries,  and  has  its  mouth  about  7  m.  below.  Its 
channel  is  much  obstructed  by  sandbanks,  and,  when  the  tide 
begins  to  flow  into  it,  presents — more  especially  at  springs, 
and  during  strong  gales  from  the  W. — the  rather  unusual 
phenomenon  of  a  bore.  The  Annan,  whose  source,  near  that 
of  the  Tweed  and  Clyde,  has  been  already  mentioned,  has  its 
direct  course  nearly  due  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  a  little 
below  the  town  of  Annan.  Both  the  rivers  of  the  Solway 
and  its  coasts  are  much  visited  by  salmon,  and  furnish  a  con 
siderable  revenue  from  their  fisheries.  The  numerous  lakes 
of  Scotland,  situated  for  the  most  part  in  Highland  glens,  are 
generally  characterized  by  a  length  altogether  disproportioned 
to  their  breadth,  abound  with  fish,  and  present  scenery  dis 
tinguished  for  grandeur  and  varied  beauty.  The  most  re 
markable  are  Loch  Lomond,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Great 
Britain,  situated  between  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Dum 
barton,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter,  45  m.  in  length,  7  m.  in  maxi 
mum  breadth,  20  fathoms  in  average  and  120  fathoms  in 
maximum  depth,  and  45  sq.  m.  in  area;  Loch  Awe,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  30  m.  in  length,  2J  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  and 
30  sq.  m.  in  area ;  lochs  Ness,  Oich,  and  Lochy,  in  Inver 
ness-shire,  forming  the  remarkable  chain  of  which  advantage 
has  been  taken  to  form  the  Caledonian  canal,  which  connects 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic,  has  a  length  of  60£  m.,  of 
which  37£  m.  are  lochs,  and  a  minimum  depth  of  nearly  20  ft.; 
and  though  making  a  very  small  return  for  the  million  of 
pounds  sterling  expended  on  it,  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  works  of  engineering ;  lochs  Shin,  in 
Sutherland;  Maree,  in  Ross-shire;  Arkegg,  Morrer,  and  Laggan, 
in  Inverness-shire;  Ericht,  chiefly  in  Inverness,  though  partly 
in  Perth;  and  Tay,  Earn,  Rannoch,  Katrine,  Achray,  Ve- 
nachar,  and  Lubnaig,  all  in  Perthshire.  Among  Lowland 
lakes,  the  most  celebrated  in  every  respect  is  Loch  Leven,  in 
Kinross-shire,  which,  in  the  roundness  of  its  form,  contrasts 
strikingly  with  all  the  other  large  lakes  above  mentioned. 

Climate. — In  addition  to  the  observations  on  the  climate 
of  the  British  Isles  in  the  article  BRITISH  EMPIRE,  it  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  state,  that  though  Scotland  is  by  no  means 
excluded  from  the  general  advantages  there  described,  its 
rugged  and  mountainous  surface  prevents  it  from  enjoying 
them  to  the  same  extent  as  England  and  Ireland,  and  gives  it 
at  once  more  rigorous  winters  and  more  uncertain  springs 
and  harvests.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  the 
climate,  as  a  whole,  is  eminently  conducive  both  to  bodily 
and  mental  vigour ;  and  that  the  whole  country  does  not  con 
tain  within  it  a  single  district  to  which  the  name  of  unhealthy 
can  with  propriety  be  applied. 

Agriculture. — The  cultivable  land  of  England  exceeds  three- 
fourths,  while  that  of  Scotland  is  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  whole  surface,  and  hence  the  agriculture  of  the  latter  is 
not  so  much  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  land  which  it 
occupies,  as  for  the  skill  and  industry  with  which  all  its  vari 
ous  processes  are  usually  conducted.  Considerable  tracts  in 
the  Highlands  derive  their  chief  value  from  their  shootings, 
and  are  found  to  remunerate  their  proprietors  most  liberally 
when  converted  into  deer-forests.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  of  their  surface,  and  also  of  the  more  mountainous 
Lowland  districts,  is  rented  by  store-farmers,  who,  confining 
their  agricultural  operations  to  the  cultivation  of  root-crops, 
particularly  turnips,  wherever  they  can  be  successfully  grown, 
and  of  patches  of  oats  for  the  indispensable  supplies  of  meal 
and  fodder,  devote  their  chief  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  and  at  all  the  great  fairs  of  the  country,  particu 
larly  the  celebrated  trysts  of  Falkirk,  have  long  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  numbers  and  excellence  of  their  lean  stock, 
which  are  there  purchased,  chiefly  by  dealers  from  the  S.,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  of  England. 
In  recent  times,  however,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
steam  and  railway  conveyance,  the  fattening  of  stock  attracts 
much  more  attention  than  it  was  previously  entitled  to  do ; 
and  many  districts  which  formerly  furnished  lean  stock  only, 
are  enabled,  by  an  extension  of  the  turnip-husbandry  and  occa 
sional  supplies  of  oil-cake,  to  feed  off  part  of  their  stock  and 
convey  it  at  once  to  its  final  destination.  The  more  celebrated 
arable  districts  of  Scotland  are,  in  the  S.  region,  the  Merse 
of  Berwickshire,  and  the  lower  part  of  Roxburghshire,  Dum 
friesshire,  and  Galloway  ;  in  the  central  region,  the  Lothians, 
the  carse-lands  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth  both  in  Stirling 
shire  and  Clackmannanshire,  the  lower  parts  of  Lanark,  Ren- 
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frew,  and  Ayr,  the  lower  parts  -of  the  middle  and  western 
districts  of  Fifeshire,  Strathoarn,  and  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  in 
Perthshire,  and  the  valley  of  Strathmore  continued  from  the  E. 
of  Perthshire  and  across  Forfarshire  into  the  Mearns ;  and  in 
the  N.  region,  though  on  a  more  limited  scale,  in  parts  of  the 
E.  of  lloss-shirc,  and  the  lowlands  which  line  the  shores  of  the 
Moray  Firth,  including  parts  of  Cromarty,  Nairn,  Moray, 
Banff,  and  Aherdeen.  in  all  these  quarters  the  art  of  farm 
ing  may  he  seen  in  as  high  perfection  as  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  dairy  husbandry  in-general  merits  less  praise, 
but  has  made  considerable  progress  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayr 
shire.  For  other  particulars  relating  to  agriculture,  see  BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

Manufactures. — While  generally  referring  fo  the  article 
BRITISH  EMPIRE  for  details  concerning  mineral,  marine,  and 
industrial  products,  we  may  add  that  the  principal  branches 
of  manufacture  are  cottons,  which  have  their  central  locality 
at  Glasgow  and  Paisley;  linens  at  Dundee  and  Dunfermline,' 
woollens  at  Kilmarnock,  Galashiels,  Stirling,  and  various 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochils ;  and  iron,  which,  besides 
occupying  numerous  smelting-works  in  almost  every  great 
Scottish  coal-field,  has  recently  began  to  be  employed  on  a  very 
extensive  scale  in  ship-building,  particularly  on  the  Clyde. 

Government. — In  regard  to  general  government,  Scotland 
stands  on  the  same  footing  as  England  and  Ireland;  but  in  the 
Articles  of  Union  express  stipulation,  declared  to  be  essential 
conditions  of  the  union  itself,  were  made  in  regard  to  law 
and  law-courts,  and  the  form  of  church-government. 

Law  and  Law-courts. — The  law  of  Scotland  strongly  re 
sembles,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  that  of 
England,  in  regard  to  those  branches  which  have  either  been 
created  or  greatly  extended  by  the  progress  of  modern  civi 
lization.  Hence,  trial  by  jury  in  civil  causes,  and  many  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  mercantile  and  maritime  law,  though 
differing  much  in  form,  are  substantially  English.  The 
strong  inclination  of  the  legislature  to  extend  this  uniformity 
has  been  manifested  in  many  recent  enactments,  and  more 
especially  in  that  relating  to  the  law  of  entail.  In  regard, 
however,  to  crimes,  and  what  are  called  heritable  rights,  re 
lating  chiefly  to  lands,  houses,  and  things  which  may  be  con 
sidered  accessory  thereto,  the  Scotch  and  English  codes 
continue  essentially  different.  In  regard  to  crimes,  the  penal 
ties  have  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  nearly  assimilated, 
but  the  forms  of  procedure  exhibit  striking  contrasts,  and 
while  unanimity  is  still  required  in  English  juries,  those  of 
Scotland  decide  by  a  simple  majority — a  mode  perhaps  more 
rational,  but  certainly  far  less  favourable  to  the  accused.  In 
regard  to  heritable  rights,  the  feudal  law,  with  its  numer 
ous  and  perplexing  formalities,  long  possessed,  and  though 
considerably  modified  by  recent  changes,  still  retains  a 
greater  ascendency  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  If  in  regard 
to  these  rights,  Scotland  has  any  title  to  boast  of  superiority, 
it  is  chiefly  in  her  admirable  system  of  records,  by  which 
all  burdens  affecting  land  can  be  accurately  ascertained,  so 
as  to  make  either  the  purchase  of  land  or  the  lending  of 
money  upon  it  as  secure  as  any  other  kind  of  investment. 
The  Court  of  Session  is  the  supreme  civil  court  of  Scotland, 
but  wants  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  supreme,  strictly 
so  called,  inasmuch  as  its  decisions  may  be  carried  by  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Articles  of  Union  the  inte 
grity  of  this  court  was  stipulated ;  and  when  the  growing 
wants  of  the  country  made  it  necessary  that  some  modifica 
tion  should  take  place,  legislators  were  greatly  puzzled  how 
to  proceed  without  running  counter  to  the  stipulation.  The 
judges,  15  in  number,  sat  in  one  court,  called  the  Inner  House, 
whenever  a  final  judgment  was  to  be  given,  and,  of  course, 
each  case  was  presumed  to  be  studied  by  the  whole  15.  It 
was  justly  deemed  preposterous  that  so  many  minds  should 
be  thus  employed,  and,  by  a  happy  device,  without  changing 
the  name  of  the  court,  or  even  suppressing  that  of  the  Inner 
House,  a  kind  of  threefold  division  was  made,  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  the  judges  were  removed  to  the  Outer 
House,  to  sit  there  as  permanent  Lords  Ordinary,  and  the  re 
mainder,  forming  the  Inner  House,  were  arranged  in  two  divi 
sions,  each  to  sit  separately,  and  decide  finally  on  all  causes 
brought  before  it  before  review.  The  success  of  the  expedient 
has  led  to  other  important  changes.  The  number  of  the  whole 
judges  has  been  reduced  to  13;  and  in  discussing  other  organic 
changes  which  are  still  proposed,  the  legislature  is  evidently 


prepared  to  adopt  or  reject  them  on  their  own  merits,  without 
reference  to  the  Articles  of  Union.  The  Court  of  Justiciary, 
or  criminal  court,  though  composed  only  of  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  is  supreme  in  the  highest  sense,  since  its 
decisions  in  criminal  cases  are  not  subject  to  any  review. 
The  principal  subordinate  judicatories  are  Sheriff -courts, 
established  in  each  county  or  stewartry.  Sheriffs-substitute, 
or  judges  ordinary,  one  or  more  holding  separate  courts  in 
different  districts,  decide,  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  principal  sheriff  or  sheriff-depute,  whose  deci 
sions,  though  final  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  are 
reviewable  by  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  exception  of 
classes  of  cases  provided  for  by  special  statutes.  The  most 
important  of  these  classes  are  those  which  come  before  the 
Small-debt  Court.  In  it  the  sum  sued  for  must  not  exceed 
£12  ;  and  the  sheriff's  decision  is  final.  Besides  the  sheriff, 
each  county,  or  district  of  a  county,  has  its  Justice  of  Peace 
Courts,  in  which  judges,  not  stipendiary,  decide  on  principles 
of  equity  in  minor- crimes  and  small  debts  ;  and  in  every  town 
of  any  importance  arc  Baillie,  Dean  of  G  uild,  and  Police  Courts, 
with  limited  jurisdictions. 

Religion. —  The  Church  of  Scotland,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Articles  of  Union,  in  its  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline, 
is  the  church  established  by  law.  Its  form  is  Presbyterian, 
and  its  doctrine  Calvinistic.  All  its  ministers  hold  the 
same  ecclesiastical  status  of  presbyter,  and  are  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  The  whole  country  is  parcelled  out 
into  1010  parishes,  in  each  of  which  there  is  at  least  one  pres 
byter  or  parochial  minister,  who,  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  parish,  is  assisted  by  a  body  of  laymen  called  elders. 
The  elders,  presided  over  by  the  minister  as  permanent  mo 
derator,  form  the  kirk-session,  which  is  the  lowest  court  of 
the  church,  and  decides,  in  the  first  instance,  in  matters  of 
discipline,  and  various  other  parochial  matters,  chiefly  of  an 
ecclesiastical"  nature.  Its  decisions  are  subject  to  the  review 
of  the  court  next  in  order,  which  is  the  presbytery,  and  is 
composed  of  all  the  ministers,  and  an  elder  from  each  of  the 
parishes  within  its  bounds.  The  next  higher  court  is  the 
synod,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries,  being 
usually  all  those  contained  in  one  county.  The  synod  re 
views  the  decisions,  of  presbyteries  both  in  cases  which  have 
originated  in  them,  or  been  brought  before  them  from  kirk- 
sessions.  The  highest,  or  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  is  the 
General  Assembly.  Its  constitution  is  very  peculiar.  A  lord 
high- commissioner  sits  in  it  as  representative  of  the  sove 
reign,  but  does  not  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  The  presi 
dent  or  moderator  is  chosen  annually  by  each  assembly.  The 
members  consist  of  representative  ministers  and  elders.  The 
ministers  are  chosen  only  by  presbyteries,  each  presbytery 
choosing  one  or  more,  according  to  its  numbers ;  the  elders 
are  chosen  chiefly  by  presbyteries,  but  each  of  the  old  45 
royal  burghs  may,  and  most  of  them  do,  send  an  elder.  The 
General  Assembly  acts  in  two  capacities — a  judicial  and  a 
legislative.  In  the  former  it  decides  all  cases  that  come  be 
fore  it  by  review,  and  in  the  latter  it  makes  laws  for  its  own 
internal  government.  The  extent  of  its  powers  in  this  re 
spect  were  never  well  defined,  and,  a  few  years  ago,  became 
the  subject  of  very  earnest  discussion,  which  first  brought 
the  church  and  the  supreme  civil  courts  into  collision,  and  in 
1843,  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  church  itself;  no  fewer 
than  474  ministers  voluntarily  severing  their  connection  with 
it  under  protest,  and  sacrificing  all  their  livings  sooner  than 
submit  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  series  of  direct  encroach 
ments  on  their  spiritual  independence. 

Previous  to  this  defection,  the  Established  church  was  no 
minally  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  the  population,  but  has, 
in  consequence  of  it,  been  reduced  to  a  decided  minority.  The 
protesting  ministers  and  their  adherents  formed  themselves 
into  the  Free  church,  which  has  advanced  with  such  wonder 
ful  rapidity,  that  it  already  (1853)  numbers  759  congregations; 
and  within  the  short  period  of  10  years,  has  actually  expended, 
on  the  building  of  churches,  colleges,  schools,  and  manses, 
the  maintenance  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  and  educational  purposes,  the  sum  of  not  less 
vhan  £o,018,439.  The  next  greatest  religious  body  not  in  con 
nection  with  the  Establishment,  is  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  composed  of  the  union  of  three  bodies  formerly  known 
under  the  names  of  Burghers,  Anti-burghers,  and  the  Relief, 
and  numbering  505  congregations.  Both  the  Free  and  the 
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U.  Presbyterian  churches,  and  several  minor  bodies,  agree 
with  the  Establishment  in  adopting  the  presbyterian  form  of 
government,  and  adhering  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
differ  with  it  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  minis 
ters —  the  Establishment  submitting  to  patronage  under  a 
form  somewhat  modified  by  recent  enactment,  and  the  others 
totally  rejecting  it.  The  U.  Presbyterian  church  is,  more 
over,  understood  to  be  generally  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  Voluntary,  and  opposed  to  what  is  called  the  Establish 
ment  principle  j  the  Free  church,  on  the  contrary,  approves 
the  latter  principle,  provided  it  is  practically  carried  into  effect 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  compatible  at  once  with  purity  of 
doctrine  and  spiritual  independence.  To  these  three  bodies 
belong  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  but  in 
addition  to  them  are  Reformed  Presbyterians,  English  and 
Scotch  Episcopalians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and 
R.  Catholics. 

Education. —  When  Scotland  was  first  emancipated  from 
the  bondage  of  Popery,  Knox  and  his  fellow-reformers,  in  a 
spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  philanthropy,  proposed  a  dis 
tribution  of  the  church- funds,  which  would  have  provided 
effectually  for  the  education  of  all  classes ;  and  though  baffled 
by  the  selfishness  of  those  who  had  seized  upon  the  funds, 
and  were  determined  not  to  disgorge  them,  proceeded  reso 
lutely  with  their  plan,  and  did  what  in  them  lay  to  establish 
an  endowed  school  in  every  Scotch  parish.  The  founda 
tion  having  thus  been  laid,  the  work  was  never  abandoned, 
and  the  parochial  school  system  proved  so  effectual  that 
Scotchmen,  wherever  they  went,  distinguished  themselves 
by  shrewdness,  intelligence,  industry,  and  honesty,  and,  in 
regard  at  least  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  were  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  educated  people  in  Europe.  The 
means  of  education,  however,  were  unfortunately  allowed  to 
remain  almost  stationary,  while  population  was  advancing 
with  remarkable  rapidity ;  and  hence,  though  the  parochial 
system  continued  to  be  tolerably  effective  in  rural  parishes, 
it  became  almost  powerless  in  large  towns,  and  Scotland  be 
gan  to  descend  rapidly  from  her  foremost  place  among  edu 
cated  nations,  to  a  much  lower  grade.  In  the  general  atten 
tion  which  popular  education  has  attracted,  Scotland  has  not 
been  overlooked,  and  a  happy  rivalship  has  been  excited 
among  the  different  religious  bodies,  urging  them  to  strenu 
ous  exertion  in  erecting  schools  by  means  of  voluntary  sub 
scriptions,  supplemented  by  parliamentary  grants.  It  were 
vain  to  assert  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case  have  been 
already  met ;  but  there  is  surely  reason  to  think  that  the  evil, 
instead  of  continuing  to  make  head,  has  received  an  import 
ant  check,  and  good  ground,  therefore,  to  hope  that  it  will 
ultimately  bo  extinguished. 

People. — As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  very  imperfect 
records  of  early  times,  Scotland  was  originally  peopled  by 
Celts,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country,  and  had 
such  a  numerical  ascendency  in  it,  that  even  after  they  ceased 
to  be  the  dominant  race  of  the  Lowlands,  both  natural  and 
artificial  objects,  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes,  as 
well  as  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  retained  the  Celtic  names 
which  they  had  given  them.  The  Teutonic  tribes,  which  had 
landed  on  the  English  coast,  naturally  spread  themselves  N., 
and,  aided  by  new  arrivals  of  their  countrymen,  drove  the 
Celts  before  them  into  the  Highlands,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  low  country.  The  resemblance  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  English  languages,  a  resemblance  almost 
as  close  as  is  usually  found  between  the  spoken  dialects  of  a 
common  tongue,  proves  the  common  origin  of  the  people  who 
speak  them.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  Celts 
were  driven  out  by  one  sudden  onset.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  they  could  not  have  left  so  many  memorials  of  their 
existence  behind  them,  both  in  the  objects  already  referred 
to,  and  in  the  language  of  their  conquerors.  But  if  their  ex 
pulsion  was  gradual,  a  considerable  commingling  of  races 
must  have  taken  place,  and  the  Scotchman,  though  Saxon  in 
the  main,  must  be  presumed  to  have  an  infusion  of  Celtic 
blood  in  his  veins.  To  this,  doubtless,  must  in  some  measure 
be  ascribed  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Scotch  and 
English  are  still  distinguished.  In  both,  there  is  the  same 
love  of  kindred  and  country,  the  same  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance,  which  in  pursuing  any  desired  object,  will 
either  find  a  way  or  make  one ;  but  in  the  Scotch,  there  is  less 
blunt,  downright  honesty,  less  love  of  fair  play,  less  warmtl 
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of  heart.  His  shrewdness  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  cunning, 
and  his  cold  calculations  into  mere  selfishness.  On  the  other 
and,  he  is  far  less  dependent  on  mere  bodily  gratifications, 
and  will  not  grumble  at  any  measure  of  discomfort  which  it 
nay  be  necessary  to  endure,  when  the  attainment  of  the  object 
at  which  he  aims  promises  to  compensate  for  it.  Many  fine 
examples  of  this  quality  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  indi- 
iduals  who,  from  a  lowly  station,  have  gradually  raised 
;hemselves  to  eminence  in  any  of  the  great  walks  of  life.  In 
regard  to  intellectual  qualities,  there  are  few  branches  of 
iterature,  science,  or  art  in  which  Scotchmen  do  not  hold  an 
lonourable  place.  In  works  of  imagination  and  poetry,  their 
only  great  names  are  Burns,  Campbell,  and  Scott,  and  in 
mere  oratory  they  have  not  much  to  boast  off,  after  Jeffrey 
and  Chalmers,  but  they  are  unsurpassed  as  historians,  and 
mequalled  as  metaphysicians  ;  their  medical  schools  were 
ong  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe ;  and  their  inventive 
powers  are  sufficiently  vouched  for  by  the  genius  of  a  Watt. 
They  have  sometimes  been  upbraided,  not  without  cause, 
with  a  want  of  solid  learning,  and  a  contrast  very  much  to 
their  disadvantage  has  been  drawn  between  their  theologians 
and  those  of  England.  Admitting  the  superiority  of  the  latter, 
a  simple  examination  of  the  cause  would  show  that  it  is  truly 
no  disparagement  to  the  former.  Every  Scottish  clergyman 
his  cure  of  souls,  and  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  office,  cannot 
find  much  leisure,  even  for  those  literary  pursuits  more  imme 
diately  connected  with  his  own  profession.  His  task  is  to 
raise  a  more  durable  and  valuable  monument  in  a  well  in 
structed,  moral,  and  religious  community,  and  who  that  knows 
anything  of  Scotland  can  doubt  that  this  task  is  in  general 
admirably  performed.  In  what  part  of  the  world  is  life  and 
property  more  secure,  where  is  government  under  less  appre- 
ension  of  popular  outrage,  and  where  is  the  virtuous  feeling 
of  independence  which  will  patiently  submit  to  the  greatest 
privation  sooner  than  become  a  recipient  of  parochial  aid? 
The  last  feeling,  unfortunately,  is  somewhat  on  the  wane. 
As  human  nature  is  constituted,  a  compulsory  provision  for 
the  poor,  rendered  necessary  partly  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
a  manufacturing  population,  and  partly  by  the  influx  of 
strangers  to  whom  from  infancy  beggary  has  been  a  common 
vocation,  necessarily  makes  sad  havock  with  the  better  feelings 
of  the  poor ;  but  pauperism,  though  more  visibly  manifested 
than  before  the  enactment  of  the  recent  poor-law,  is  still  con 
fined  within  very  manageable  limits,  and  does  not  threaten 
ever  to  become  the  enormous  evil,  which  at  one  time,  in  Eng 
land,  threatened  the  good  order,  and  even  the  very  existence  of 
civil  society. 

History.— The  early  history  of  Scotland  is  full  of  fable,  and 
even  where  deemed  authentic,  possesses  little  interest  till  about 
the  end  of  the  9th  century,  when  we  find  the  Norwegians, 
who  had  previously  taken  possession  of  the  Orkney  and  Wes 
tern  Isles,  endeavouring  to  establish  themselves  on  the  main 
land,  and  overrunning  the  greater  part  of  Caithness,  Suther 
land,  Ross,  and  Moray.  The  Scottish  chieftains  united  to 
oppose  their  further  progress,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
Norwegian  earl  Sigurd  held  almost  uncontrolled  dominion 
over  the  N.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 
A  new  combination  of  chieftains,  headed  by  Malcolm,  the 
Maormor  or  lord  of  Moray,  had  better  success,  and  in  993,  the 
Norwegians  were  expelled  from  the  mainland.  Malcolm  now 
laid  claim  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  having  defeated  and 
slain  the  actual  possessor  Kenneth  IV.,  surnamed  Macduff  or 
Grim,  began  to  reign  under  the  title  of  Malcolm  II.  He 
must  have  been  both  a  talented  and  a  successful  prince,  as  he 
was  able  in  those  turbulent  times  to  retain  the  sovereignty  for 
26  years,  till  his  death  in  1029.  His  throne  had  been  chiefly 
upheld  by  the  Celts,  for  the  Scotch  continued  attached  to  the 
race  of  Kenneth  I V.,  andnow  succeeded  in  giving  the  crown  to 
his  sonMalcolm  Kenneth,  who  assumed  the  titleof  Malcolm  III. 
After  a  short  reign  of  four  years,  he  was  succeeded  in  1033 
by  his  grandson  Duncan,  whose  life  and  reign  furnish  the 
legends  on  which  Shakspeare  has  founded  his  immortal  tra 
gedy  of  Macbeth.  History,  however,  does  not  confirm  the 
legends,  but,  on  the  contrary,  narrates  that  in  1040,  Macbeth, 
Maormor  of  Moray,  at  the  head  of  his  Celts,  met  Duncan  at 
Elgin,  and  havingslainhimin  fairfight,  became  in  consequence 
king  of  Scotland.  He  had  reigned  several  years,  when  Mal 
colm,  son  of  Duncan,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  English 
court,  returned  to  Scotland  with  an  English  force,  headed  by 
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Beward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  driving  Macbeth  be 
yond  tlie  Forth,  became  kins  of  tbe  whole  of  Scotland  to  the 
S.  of  it,  under  the  title  of  Malcolm,  simuuncd  Canmore,  or 
Great  Head.  In  a  second,  battle,  which  took  place  at  Lum- 
phanan,  in  Aberdeenshire,  1058,  Macbeth  was  defeated  and 
slain,  and  Malcolm  Canmore  became  undisputed  sovereign  of 
the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  in  the  N.,  which  the  Norwegians,  who  had  been 
allies  of  Macbeth,  managed  to  retain*  The  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  was  long  and  prosperous.  His  great  natural  talents 
had  been  improved  by  his  education  at  the  court  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  his  court,  which  was  crowded  by  Saxon 
nobles  froni  the  S.,  whom  the  Norman  conquest  had  driven 
into  exile,  was  much  more  refined  than  that  of  any  of  his  pre 
decessors.  On  his  death  in  1 093,  the  succession  was  disputed 
by  Duncan  the  son,  and  Donald  Bane,  the  brother  of  Mal 
colm  ;  the  great  body  of  the  Saxons  supporting  the  former, 
and  that  of  the  Celts,  together  with  the  Norwegians,  the* 
latter.  Duncan  lost  his  life  in  the  struggle,  but  Donald 
Bane's  success  was  short-lived,  and  Edgar,  a  brother  of 
Duncan,  aided  by  the  English,  drove  him  from  the  throne. 
Edgar  reigned  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  two  brothers, 
first  by  Alexander  I.  in  1107,  and  then  by  David  I.  in  1153. 
The'latter  reigned  vigorously  for  46  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson  Malcolm,  surnamed  the  Maiden,  then  only  in 
his  11th  year.  During  the  four  last  reigns,  beginning  with 
that  of  Edgar,  the  general  institutions  of  the  country  under 
went  important  changes,  and  were  in  a  great  measure  assimi 
lated  to  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  England.  Norman 
institutions  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced  under  Alex 
ander  I.  The  succeeding  reigns  of  William,  surnamed  the 
Lion,  in  11G5,  Alexander  II.  in  1214,  and  Alexander  III.  in 
1249,  are  not  remarkable  for  great  national  events ;  but  in 
1290  the  death  of  Margaret,  surnamed  the  Maiden  of  Nor 
way,  who  had  succeeded  her  grandfather,  Alexander  III.,  in 
1286,  having  extinguished  the  direct  line  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
led  to  a  competition  for  the  crown,  from  which  important 
consequences  followed.  The  competitors  were  John  Baliol 
and  Robert  Bruce,  both  claiming  through  descent  in  the  female 
line  from  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  a  younger  brother 
of  William  the  Lion,  the  former  as  great-grandson  by  an  elder, 
and  the  latter  as  great-great-grandson  by  a  younger  daugh 
ter.  Both  were  supported  by  powerful  parties,  and  had  pre 
pared  to  decide  their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  when 
Edward  I.  of  England,  whose  ambitious  designs  against  the 
independence  of  Scotland  had  long  been  manifest,  managed  to 
have  himself  appointed  umpire.  His  only  object  was  to  find 
a  tool,  and  deeming  Baliol  the  more  subservient  of  the  two, 
decided  in  his  favour,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  hold  the  Scottish  crown  under  the  English  sovereign 
as  his  iiegc  lord.  The  independence  of  Scotland  was  thus  for 
mally  bartered  away.  The  nation  felt  indignant,  and  for  a 
time  murmured  in  silence,  but  the  pusillanimity  of  Baliol  and 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Edward  concurred  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  The  patriotic  Wallace  appeared  and  com 
menced  the  glorious  struggle,  and  though  many  reverses 
were  sustained,  the  cause  of  freedom  continued  to  gain 
strength.  Robert  Bruce  was  at  last  able  to  meet  the  English 
armies  in  the  field,  and  achieved  the  independence  of  his  crown 
and  kingdom  in  1314,  by  the  great  victory  of  Bannockburn. 
His  reign,  the  most  glorious  in  Scottish  annals,  terminated  in 
1329,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David  II.,  who 
neither  possessed  the  talents  nor  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of 
his  father.  He  died  without  issue  in  1371,  and  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts  commenced  in  the  person  of  Robert  Stuart, 
surnamed  Bleer  Eye,  a  grandson  by  a  daughter  of  Robert 
Bruce.  He  was  succeeded  in  1390  by  his  son  Robert  111., 
and  Robert  III.  in  140G  byhis  son  James  I.  From  the  com 
mencement  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  had  been  accumulated  in  the  bauds  of  a  few  power 
ful  families,  who  ruled  in  their  own  districts  like  sovereign 
princes,  and  were  able,  especially  when  they  leagued  toge 
ther,  to  overawe  the  crown.  James  I.,  an  able  and  accom 
plished  sovereign,  both  felt  the  evil  and  perceived  the  true 
remedy.  The  great  object  was  to  find  a  middle  class,  on 
which  the  crown  could  fall  back  when 'the  nobles  proved  rebel 
lious.  James  accordingly  created  a  great  number  of  burghs 
with  important  privileges,  and  was  steadily  proceeding  with 
reforms  which  must  ultimately  have  brought  society  to  a 


better  state,  when  he  was  basely  assassinated.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  in  regular  descent  by  four  other  sovereigns  of  thosainn 
name,  who  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  nobles,  and  shared  in  the  misfortunes  which  seemed  to 
have  marked  their  family  as  a  devoted  race.  James  II. 
perished  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
castle;  James  ILL,  while  fleeing  wounded  from  his  pursuers, 
was  overtaken  and  murdered  in  a  hovel ;  James  IV.  perished 
on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  among  such  heaps  of  slaughter 
that  his  body  was  never  recognized ;  and  James  V.  might 
almost  have  envied  him,  for  though  he  had  literary  tastes  and 
accomplishments  which  would  have  distinguished  him  in  any 
rank  of  life,  and  had  reigned  not  unsuccessfully,  disasters  at 
last  overtook  him,  and  he  retired  to  his  palace  of  Falkland 
only  to  die  of  a  broken  heart.  The  misfortunes  of  his  family 
survived  him,  and  were  all  accumulated  in  the  most  cruel  and 
ignominious  form  on  the  head  of  his  unfortunate  daughter 
Mary.  During  her  father's  reign  the  Reformation  had  begun 
to  take  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  when  she  arrived  to 
assume  the  sceptre,  had  acquired  a  force  which  could  no 
longer  be  withstood.  Unhappily  the  prejudices  of  her  early 
education  threw  her  into  the  hands  of  blind,  bigoted,  and 
crafty  priests,  and  there  were  things  in  her  own  conduct 
which  not  only  awoke  the  suspicions,  but  alienated  the  affec 
tions  of  her  best  subjects.  Her  whole  life  was  a  tragedy,  and 
on  reading  its  details  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  they  have 
provoked  so  much  keen  and  rancorous  discussion.  Mary 
having  fled  to  England,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  her 
cousin  Elizabeth,  was  imprisoned,  and  ultimately  consigned 
to  the  scaffold  in  1567,  by  the  English  queen,  and  was  suc 
ceeded  by  her  son,  James  VI.,  probably  the  least  meritorious 
of  all  the  Stuarts,  and  yet,  by  a  strange  concurrence  of  cir 
cumstances,  he  not  only  gained  his  mother's  crown,  but  that 
also  of  the  kinswoman  who  deprived  her  of  life.  From  the. 
accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  English  throne  in  1603,  the 
annals  of  the  two  kingdoms  become  almost  identified,  though 
they  both  retained  their  independence,  and  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  separate  titles  till  the  Act  of  Union  in  1707.  The 
intervening  period  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  cruel  perse 
cutions  perpetrated  by  James  VI.,  and  the  succeeding  Stuarts, 
in  their  insane  attempts  to  force  Episcopacy  on  Scotland,  and 
the  fearful  retribution  which  it  brought  upon  them.  Since 
the  Union  the  most  remarkable  events  are  the  two  rebellions 
of  1715  and  1745,  which  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring  back 
the  Stuarts,  and  could  not  have  succeeded  without  striking 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  national  prosperity. 

SCOTSWOOD,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Northumberland,  on 
the  Tyne,  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge, 
about  3  in.  W.  Newcastle.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Wes- 
leyan  chapel,  fine  seams  of  fireclay,  of  which  great  quantities 
of  firebricks,  gas-retorts,  crucibles,  &c.,are  made;  lamp-black 
works,  a  coal-tar  manufactory,  and  two  extensive  paper-mills. 

SCOTT-WiLLOUGHBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  556 ac.  P.  23. 

SCOTTER,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  4630  ac.     Pop.  1 158. 

SCOTTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  4920  ac.     Pop.  488. 

SCOTTOW,  par.  En-.  Norfolk  ;  2120  ac.     Pop.  550. 

SCOULTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2193  ac.     Pop.  365. 

SCRABBY,  par.  Irel.  Cavan;  5479  ac.     Pop.  1865. 

SCRAP  [ELD,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  r  670  ac.     Pop.  38. 

SCRAPTOFT,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  1450  ac.     P.  120. 

SCKATBY  (inclusive  of  OIUISIIY,  ST.  MICHAEL,  and 
ST.  MARGARET),  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2761  ac.  Pop.  1178. 

SCRAY1NG1IAM,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  4689 ac. 
Pop.  466. 

SCREDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1850  ac.    P.  364. 

SCREMBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  970  ac.     Pop.  205. 

SCREVETOX,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1150  ac.     Pop.  307. 

BCRIVELSBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2142  ac.   Pop.  153. 

SCRIVIA,  a  river,  Sardinian  States,  rises  about  10  in. 
N.E.  Genoa;  flows  N.N.W.,  then  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  To, 
9  m.  W.N.NV.  Voghera;  total  course,  about  50  m. 

SCUOOBY,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1520  ac.     Pop.  271. 

SCROPTON,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  3310  ac.     Pop.  523. 

SCUUTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  2066ac.    P.  405. 

SCUIR  OF  EIG.     SeeEia. 

SCULCOATES,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  1010  ac. 
Pop.  22,325. 

SCULLOGESTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Kiklare ;  246S  ac. 
Pop.  366. 
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SCULTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2055  ac.  Pop.  677. 

SCUKCULA,  SCURCOLLA,  or  SCURGOLA,  a  tn.  Naples, 

prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.,  5  in.  N.W.  Avezzano,  near  1.  bank 

Imela ;  with  five  churches,  a  royal  abbey,  two  convents,  and 

an  almshouse.     Pop.  1270. 

SCURLOCKSTOWN,  par.Irel.Meath;  2590ac.  P.  302. 
SCUTARI:—!,  [anc.  Chrysopolis;  Turkish,  Uskudar], 
A  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Constan 
tinople,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  a  suburb.  It  is 
built  on  several  hills,  and  contains  numerous  mosques,  fine 
bazaars  and  baths,  and  many  imarets  or  kitchens  for  the  poor, 
mostly  endowed  by  royal  personages.  It  has  also  a  palace  and 
gardens  belonging  to  the  sultan,  large  grain-warehouses,  manu 
factories  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics ;  and  the  most  extensive 
and  beautiful  burying- grounds  in  or  around  the  capital  of  the 

Ottoman  empire.  Pop.  60,000. 2,  A  tn.  European  Turkey, 

Albania,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  lake  of  same  name.  It  is 
fortified;  and  has  two  castles,  a  large  bazaar,  several  mosques, 
and  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  churches ;  some  ship-building 
yards,  and  manufactories  of  cotton  goods  and  firearms.  It 
exports  wool,  wax,  hides,  skins,  tobacco,  and  dried  fish  to 
Trieste,  Venice,  and  Avlona;  and  imports  colonial  produce, 
silk  fabrics,  and  other  manufactured  goods,  for  sale  at  the 
large  fairs  of  Turkey.  The  fishery  on  the  lake  constitutes 

another  branch  of  industry.     Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

The  LAKE  [or  Zanta;  anc.  Laleatis],  on  the  frontiers  of  Mon 
tenegro,  is  about  18  in.  long  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  6  m. 
wide.  It  contains  several  small  islands ;  receives  several 
streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Moraeea,  which  joins  it 
on  the  N.W.,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Bojana  into  the  N. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Drino,  in  the  Adriatic. 

SCYLLA: — 1,  A  celebrated  promontory,  Naples,  prov. 
Calabria-Ultra,  on  the  Strait  of  Messina;  lat.  38°  14'  30"  N.; 
Ion.  15°  45'  E.  (R.)  It  is  a  bold  rocky  headland,  about  200  ft. 
high,  and  has  its  base  deeply  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  the 
waves.  Standing  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait,  and 
opposite  to  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Charybdis,  where  strong 
currents  meet  and  make  wild  uproar,  the  navigation  of  it  ap 
peared  so  formidable  to  early  navigators,  as  to  have  furnished 
ample  materials  for  fable.  Gunpowder  has  been  employed 
in  removing  some  of  the  more  formidable  rocks,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  may  in  course  of  time  have  somewhat  widened 
the  channel.  Owing,  probably,  in  some  measure,  to  these 
causes,  modern  navigators  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  avoid 
Scylla  without  falling  into  Charybdis. — 2,  (SciUa,  or  Sciglio), 
A  tn.,  built  partly  on  the  shore  and  partly  on  the  steep  accli 
vities  of  the  above  promontory.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort, 
which,  from  its  position,  forms  an  important  military  station; 
contains  two  churches,  and  a  convent ;  and  carries  on  a  con 
siderable  trade,  and  an  active  fishery.  It  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  great  earthquake  of  1783.  A  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  had  rushed  down  to  the  beach  for  greater  safety, 
when,  by  the  fall  of  an  adjoining  cliff,  a  huge  wave  was 
driven  in  and  swept  away  2475  persons.  Pop.  4560. 

SDILI,  or  DELOS,  two  isls.  jEgean  Sea.     See  DELOS. 

SEA-HORSE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  low  sandy  isls., 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Russian  America, 
in  Behring's  Sea.  The  outermost  point  of  the  chain  formed 
by  them  is  Point  Franklin,  about  lat.  71°  N.,  and  Ion.  158°  W. 
The  surface  of  the  beach  at  this  cape,  consisting  of  fine  sand, 
was  found,  on  digging  a  few  inches,  to  be  mixed  with  coal. 

SEA  VIEW,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  New  S. 
Wales,  between  co.  Macquarie  and  the  New  England  district ; 
it  is  6000  ft.  in  height. 

SEABO ROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  581  ac.    P.  104. 

SEACOMBE,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Chester, 
on  the  Mersey,  within  1  m.  of  Liverpool,  to  which  a  steam 
boat  is  constantly  plying.  It  has  a  great  number  of  elegant 
residences  and  pleasant  houses  facing  the  Mersey;  a  handsome 
church,  with  a  tower  terminating  in  a  spire, ;  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  a  dispensary,  an  infant-school,  extensive  copper  and 
patent  metal  mills,  smalt-works,  and  a  foundry.  Pop.  3044. 

SEACROFT,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Hiding),  4  m.  E.N.E.  Leeds;  with  a  district  church,  and 
a  Wesleyan  chapel.  During  the  Heptarchy  a  battle  was 
fought  here  on  Win  Moor;  the  Royalists  also  here  defeated 
the  Parliamentarians.  Pop.  1093. 

SEAiORD,  a  market  tn.,  Cinque-port,  and  par.,  co.  Sus 
sex,  on  the  English  (Jhonncl,  1 1  m.  S.E.  Lewes.  It  is  a  very 


ancient  place,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Civitas  Anderida ;  and  was  of  considerable  importance  till  its 
prosperity  was  destroyed,  partly  by  invasions  of  the  French, 
and  still  more  seriously  by  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  a 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  which  once  formed  the 
harbour  of  Seaford,  but  now  falls  into  the  sea  at  Newhaven, 
3  m.  W.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a  townhall,  jail,  and  a 
school.  Till  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par.,  2235  ac.  P.  997. 

SEAGOE,  par.  Irel.  Armagh  ;  9746  ac.     Pop.  10,503. 

SEAGR  AVE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  2470  ac.     P.  428. 

SEAGRY,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1014  ac.     Pop.  261. 

SEAIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Durham  ;  3079  ac.     Pop.  929. 

SEAHAM-HAUBOUR,  a  seaport  and  district,  England, 
co.  Durham,  on  the  North  Sea,  6  m.  S.S.E.  Sunderland.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  an  infirmary,  an  excellent  harbour, 
provided  with  spacious  quays,  wharfs,  and  jetties,  for  the 
shipping  of  coal  and  other  produce  ;  and  communicating  by 
railway  with  various  extensive  collieries,  a  pottery,  and  a 
large  corn-mill.  Pop.  729. 

SEAL,  three  pars.  England:— 1,  Kent;  4374 ac.  P.  1566. 
—2,  Surrey;  2967  ac.  P.  508.— 3,  (Nether  and  Over),  Lei 
cester;  4830  ac.  Pop.  1330. 

SEAL  ISLAND: — 1,  An  is!.,  S.W.  coast,  Australia, 
W.  of  King  George  II I.  Sound;  lat.  34°  6'  S.;  Ion.  120°  28' 
E.  (R.)  It  is  a  mass  of  granite,  and  is  accessible  only  at  its 
W.  end.— 2,  An  isl.  Africa,  S.  coast,  W.  side,  Mossel  Bay; 
lat.  26°  34'  S.;  Ion.  15°  14'  E.  (K.)— 3,  An  isl.  near  S.W. 
coast,  Nova  Scotia ;  lat.  43°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  0'  W. 

SKALAND,  isl.  Denmark.     See  SEELAND. 

SEALKOTE,  SIIALCOTE,  or  SVAL-KOTE,  a  tn.  Punjab, 
prov.  and  68  m.  N.  by  E.  Lahore.  It  was  a  place  of  note  in 
the  16th  century,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  memoirs 
or  autobiography  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 

SEAMER,  two  pars.  England,  York  (N.  Riding):—!; 
2610  ac.  Pop.  251.— 2;  7760  ac.  Pop.  1572. 

SEAPATR1CK,  par.  Irel.  Down,  including  the  town  of 
Banbridge ;  7583  ac.  Pop.  9302. 

SEARA,  prov.  Brazil.     See  CEARA. 

SEARBY-wiTH-OwjiBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1860  ac. 
Pop.  289. 

SEASALTER,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  3171  ac.     Pop.  1240. 

SEASONCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1413  ac.  P.  111. 

SEATON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  on  the 
English  Channel,  3  m.  S.  Colyton.     It  is  an  ancient  place, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Moridunum  ;  has 
been  recently  much  improved,  and  is  greatly  frequented  for 
j  bathing-quarters.     It  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel  of 
i  ease,  Independent  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  and  se 
veral  schools.     Area  of  par.,  2821  ac.     Pop.  2047. 

SEATON,  two  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Rutland;  2050  ac.  Pop. 
511.— 2,  (-Itoss),  York  (E.  Riding);  3380  ac.  Pop.  568. 

SEATON-DELAVAL,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  6  m.  N.  by  W.  North  Shields.  It  is  well  and 
regularly  built ;  and  has  an  ancient  chapel,  a  fine  specimen  of 
Norman  architecture,  forming  part  of  an  ancient  castle;  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  the  ruins  of  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  mansions  in  the  N.  of  England,  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1822;  and  extensive  coal-mines.  Pop.  2726. 

SEAVINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Somerset:—  l.(St.  Mary): 
988  ac.  Pop.  390.— 2,  (St.  Michael) ;  280  ac.  Pop.  265. 

8KB  AN  DO,  a  tn.  Tibet.     See  CHOBANDO. 

SEBASTE,  a  tn.  Palestine.     See  SAMAKIA. 

SEBASTIAN  (SAN).     See  SAN-SEBASTIAN. 

SEBASTIAN  (SAN),  Brazil.     See  SAO-SEBASTIAO. 

SEBASTIANO  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
15  m.  N.E.  Turin,  on  a  height  near  r.  bank  Po ;  with  a  church 
and  an  old  castle,  still  in  good  preservation.  Pop.  1929. 

SEBASTIANSBERG,  or  BASBERG,  a  mining  tn.  Bohe 
mia,  circle  and  18  m.  N.W.  Saaz,  on  a  ridge  of  the  Erzge- 
birge;  with  a  church,  townliouse,  some  manufactures  of  cloth, 
several  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  swine.     Pop.  1588. 
SEBASTOPOL,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia.    See  SEVASTOPOL. 
SEBEN,  or  SZEUEN,  a  walled  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Saros,  on 
the  Torisa,  10  m.  N.W.  Eperies;  with  a  Lutheran  church, 
a  Piarist  college,  a  normal-school ;  a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade 
in  flax  and  wine.     Pop.  2200. 

SEBENICO,  a  tn.  Austria,  Dnlmatia,  circle  and  42  m. 
E.S.E.  Zara,  on  a  creek  of  the  Adriatic,  a  little  below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Kerka.  It  rises  on  the  side  of  a  ridge,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  crowned  by  the  fort  of  St.  Anna, 
now  partly  In  ruins  ;  and  defended  by  two  other  forts  on  an  ad 
joining  height.  The  most  noteworthy  object  is  the  cathedral, 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  lofty  dome,  with  a  truly  grand 
interior,  remarkable  especially  for  the  bold  arches,  springing 
from  light  and  air}-  Gothico-Saracenic  columns,  and  supporting 
a  semi-cylindrical  roof  of  flat  flagstones,  the  arrangement  of 
which  is  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  technical  ingenuity. 
The  only  other  objects  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Loggia  or 
old  Venetian  townhouse,  now  converted  into  acassino;  and 
an  excellent  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  which  is  regarded 
as  Sammicheli's  master-piece.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  an  ex 
cellent  wine,  grown  in  the  district.  The  Kerka,  in  the  vici 
nity,  forms  a  beautiful  cascade,  300  ft.  wide,  by  50  ft.  high. 
The  celebrated  painter,  Andrea  Schiavoni,  of  the  Venetian 
school,  and  the  philologist,  Tommaseo,  were  natives  of  Se- 
benico.  Pop.  about  6000.  « 

SEBE  UGH  AM,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland  5  5890 ac.    P. 855. 

SEBES,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1,  (Also 
and  Feisty,  Two  nearly -contiguous  vils.  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Szaros,  about  4  m.  from  Eperies.  They  have  a  parish  church, 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  fine  old  castle  with  gardens,  ma 
nufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1844. 
—2,  (-Boros},  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and  35  m.  from  Arad, 
on  the  Sebes  ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  earthenware, 
fruit,  and  timber.  Pop.  1042. 

SEBNiTZ,  two  places,  Germany: — 1,  A  tn.  Saxony, 
circle  and  25  m.  E.S.E.  Dresden,  in  a  deep  valley;  with 
several  public  offices,  manufactures  of  linen  and  silk  goods, 
woollen  hosiery,  and  shoes,  a  flour  and  a  paper  mill.  Pop. 
3309.— 2,  A  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  14m.N.W. 
Liegnitz;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  and  several  mills.  P.  1 1 22. 

SEBONCOURT,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Aisne,  28  m.  N.E. 
Laon ;  with  manufactures  of  shawls  and  other  stuffs,  in  the 
style  of  cashmere.  Pop.  2007. 

SEBOU,  or  MAHMOKE,  a  river,  Marocco,  which  descends 
from  a  ramification  of  the  Great  Atlas  in  Fez ;  flows  first 
N.W.,  then  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  160  m.,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  a  little  N.  of  the  town  of  Mahmore. 

SEBUST1EH,  or  SEBASTE.     See  SAMARIA. 

SECA  (LA),  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  16m.  S.W. 
Valladolid.  It  has  a  substantial  and  elegant  townhouse,  a 
handsome  granary,  built  of  brick,  and  provided  with  colon 
nades  on  the  ground-floor,  which  serve  as  a  promenade  in  wet 
weather;  two  public  endowed  primary  schools,  an  hospital,  a 
parish  and  a  Franciscan  church.  Agriculture  and  preparing 
chocolate  are  the  main  employments.  Pop.  3624. 

SECCHIA,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in  N.  slope  Apennines,  in 
S.  of  duchy  Modena ;  flows  N.N.E.  through  the  centre  of  that 
duchy,  enters  Austrian  Italy,  and  joins  r.  bank  Po,  12  m. 
S.E.  Mantua ;  total  course,  about  80  m.  It  becomes  navi 
gable  at  Porto-Basso,  near  Modena. 

SEC1ISHAUS,  or  SECHSHAUSEL,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria, 
near  Vienna,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  suburb.  It  is  a  busy, 
manufacturing  place,  and  has  an  important  leather  dye- work. 
Pop.  2530. 

SECHUEN,  or  SZE-CIIUEN,  an  inland  prov.  China,  and 
the  largest  in  the  empire;  bounded,  N.  by  Sheiise  and 
Kansoo,  E.  Hoonan  and  Houpe,  S.  Koeichoo  and  Yunnan, 
W.  Tib.-t;  lat.  25°  57'  to  30°  N. ;  Ion.  100°  35'  to  110°  25'  E.; 
area,  166,800  sq.  m.  With  the  exception  of  a  plain  of  con 
siderable  extent  around  Clung  too-foo,  the  provincial  capital, 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  territory  may  be  described  as 
rugged  and  full  of  defiles.  The  Yang-tze-kiang,  the  largest 
river  in  China,  traverses  the  S.E.  part  of  the  province  by  a 
crooked  channel,  in  a  N.E.  course,  receiving  some  of  its 
largest  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Yah-lung  in  the 
W.,  the  Min-kiang  in  the  centre,  and  the  Kia-ling  near  Houpe. 
The  first,  though  about  600  in.  long,  is  of  very  little  service 
to  navigation ;  but  the  Min-kiang  affords  passage  to  boats  up 
to  Ching-too-foo ;  while  a  wide  region  is  drained  by  the  Kia- 
ling,  which  extends  its  branches  over  all  the  E.  part  of 
Sechuen  and  into  the  adjoining  provinces.  The  province  is 
well  watered,  and  produces  grain,  silk,  tea,  horses,  metals, 
musk,  rhubarb,  and  skins;  but  its  trade  is  far  from  being 
proportionate  to  its  capabilities.  The  people  are  of  a  mixed 
race,  and  so  imperfectly  kept  under  subjection,  that  insurrec 
tions  often  occur.  Pop.  21,435,678. 


SECHURA,  a  tn.  and  bay,  Peru,  between  Point  Lobos 
and  Point  Pisura;  about  lat.  5°  33'  33"  S. ;  Ion.  80°  40'  W. 
The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  1.  bank  of  Piura. 
It  consists  of  cane-houses,  but  has  a  church  built  of  stone, 
with  two  high  steeples.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Indians,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  salt,  which  they  take  to 
Payta  on  balsas,  and  sell  to  the  shipping.  The  bay  is  36  m. 
in  width  at  the  entrance,  and  stretches  15  m.  inland  ;  S.  from 
the  town  is  the  desert  of  Sechura,  a  frightful  waste  of  sand, 
extending  90  m.  The  extent  and  uniform  aspect  of  this 
dreary  region,  together  with  the  continual  motion  of  the  sand, 
which  quickly  effaces  all  traces,  often  bewilders  the  most  ex 
perienced  guides. 

SECKENI1EIM,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  6  m. 
N.  Schwetzingen,  on  the  Neckar;  with  a  church.  P.  1940. 

SECKINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  806  ac.     P.  128. 

SECLIN  [anc.  Seclinium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  5  in. 
S.  Lille.  It  contains  a  large  and  well-endowed  hospital ;  and 
has  oil-works,  cotton  and  flax  mills,  salt  and  saltpetre  refiner 
ies,  and  breweries.  Pop.  2573. 

SECONDIGLIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  hard  by 
Naples,  in  a  plain.  It  contains  a  handsome  church,  and  rears 
great  numbers  of  swine  for  the  Naples  market.  Pop.  5000. 

SECONDO  (SAN-)  :— 1,  A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
30  m.  S.W.  Turin,  on  a  hill  near  1.  bank  Chiamagna.  It  has 
a  handsome  church,  a  courthouse,  a  palace  with  fine  gardens, 
an  elementary  school,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop. 
2050.— 2,  A  tn.  and  com.  duchy  and  11  m.  N.W.  Parma,  in 
a  low  plain,  subject  to  inundation.  It  has  a  handsome  and 
richly  decorated  church,  a  castle,  theatre,  primary  school,  and 
hospital ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  rice,  hemp,  cattle,  and 
salt  provisions.  Pop.  4758. 

SECUNDERABAD,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  British  subsidiary  force  in  the  Nizam's  do 
minions,  in  a-tract  covered  with  granitic  and  detached  heights, 
6  m.  N.  Hyderabad ;  lat.  17°  26'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  32'  E.  The 
cantonments  extend  from  E.  to  W.  for  nearly  3  m.,  the  dwell 
ings  of  the  officers  within  gardens,  being  ranged  on  either  side 
of  a  winding  main  street,  from  which  many  other  thorough 
fares  pass  off.  The  native  town  on  the  S.  side  contains  about 
5000  houses  of  one  .or  two  stories,  built  of  mud  and  tiled.  At 
the  E.  extremity  are  the  European  infantry-barracks  and  hos 
pital,  and  St.  John's  church ;  at  the  W.  end  are  the  horse- 
artillery,  and  on  the  N.  the  foot-artillery  barracks.  The  lines 
of  four  native  regiments  are  on  the  S.,  and  bordering  the  town 
on  the  S.W.  is  a  large  tank  or  lake,  the  embankment  along 
which  forms  a  favourite  public  promenade.  The  mean  tem 
perature  of  the  year  is  81£°  Fah. ;  the  daily  range  is  very 
great  in  winter  (from  20°  to  30°) ;  a  peculiarity  at  this  station 
is  that  the  wet  and  cool  seasons  are  the  most  unhealthy  to 
Europeans;  and  Secunderabad  is  very  inferior  in  salubrity  to 
Bolarum,  a  station  5  m.  distant  N.E.  The  barracks  and  other 
military  structures,  parade-grounds,  &c.,  are  good  ;  and  the 
bazaars  are  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Here 
are  European  subscription-rooms,  public  libraries,  fives  and 
racket  courts,  a  race-ground,  and  a  masonic  lodge.  The 
country  adjacent  is  thickly  interspersed  with  rice-grounds, 
date  and  mango  groves,  gardens,  villages,  and  ruins  of  tombs 
and  mosques.  Pop.  native  town  by  las-t  census,  34,357 ;  ex 
clusive  of  about  10,500  troops  and  officers. — (Rep.  on  tJie  N. 
divis.  of  the  Madras  Presid. ;  Jour.  Hoy.  Oeo.  Soc. ;  &c.) 

SECUNDRA,  several  places,  Hindoostan: — 1,  A  tn., 
prov.  and  7  m.  N.  Agra.  It  was  formerly  a  magnificent  city, 
an  immediate  dependency,  or  probably  suburb  of  Agra,  but  is 
now  a  collection  of  ruins,  consisting  of  noble  gateways,  a 
ruined  palace,  &c.  The  only  entire  structure  is  the  magnifi 
cent  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  a  vast  pyramidal  pile 
of  arched  galleries,  rising  tier  above  tier,  flanked  at  intervals 
with  cupola-pavilions,  and  covered  with  elaborate  marble- 
relievos,  varied  in  colour  and  fantastical  in  design. — 2,  A  tn., 
prov.  and  45  m.  N.E.  Agra. — 3,  A  vil.,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.E. 
Delhi,  in  a  wilderness  of  jungle,  which  here  covers  a  large 
tract  of  the  doab.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls. 

SEDAN  [anc.  Sedanum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardennes, 
r.  bank  Meuse,  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxemburg,  10  m.  S.E. 
Mezie'res.  It  is  inclosed  by  fosses  and  walls,  and  otherwise 
fortified,  so  as  to  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  third  class.  It  is 
well  built ;  the  streets  are  generally  wide,  and  the  houses  are 
substantially  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  with  slates.  Tlio 
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principal  edifices  are  the  theatre,  library,  and  several  hand 
some  fountains.  In  the  Place  Turenne  is  a  statue  in  hronze 
to  the  celebrated  marshal  of  that  name,  who  was  born  in  an  old 
chateau  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town.  The  staple  manufacture  is 


tants  raise  a  good  deal  of  fruit,  but  live  chiefly  by  agricullure 
and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  is  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1863. 

SEEBURG.  a  tn.   Prussia,  gov.  and  52  m.   S.  by  E. 


broad-cloth  and  various  other  species  of  woollen  goods,  for     Kbnigsberg,  between  two  lakes.     It  has  an  old  castle,  two 


which  the  town  has  long  been  famous.    There  are  also  manu 
factures    of  hosiery,  firearms,   leather,   hardware,   kitchen- 


churches  and  school,  manufactures  of  woollens,  hosiery,  and 
hats  ;  a  bark,  saw,  walk,  and  other  mills.     Pop.  2164. 

stoves,  &c. ;  numerous  dye-works  and  worsted-mills.     The  |         SEEDORF,  a  vil.  and  par.   Switzerland,  can.  and  8  m. 

trade  is  in  corn,  cattle,  hemp,  flax,  medicinal  plants,  and  par-     N.W.  Bern;  with  a  church  and  school-house.    Near  it,  on  the 


ticularly  the  cloths  and  cassimeres  of  its  own  manufactur 
Sedan  possesses  a  court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a  con 
sulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  an  agricultural  society,  and 
communal  college.  Pop.  13,180. 

SEDBERGH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  York  (W. 
Riding),  64  m.  N.W.  York.  The  town  stands  in  a  hollow, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  principally  of  one  long  street, 
lined  with  stone  houses  of  indifferent  appearance ;  and  has  an 
ancient  parish  church,  places  of  worship  for  the  Independents, 
Wesleyans,  and  Friends,  a  free  grammar,  a  national,  and  a 
British  school ;  a  woollen  and  two  cotton  factories.  The  an 
cestors  of  the  American  hero,  Washington,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  this  neighbourhood.  Area  of  par.,  52,882  ac. ;  of 
which  above  30,000  are  uninclosed  moorland.  Pop.  4574. 

SEDELLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  36m.  N.E. 
Malaga  ;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  a  trade  in  wine  and 
oil.  Pop.  1484. 

SEDGEBERROW,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  1042  ac. 
Pop.  348. 

SEDGEBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  1642  ac.    P.  279. 

SEDGEFIELD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Durham.  The  town  occupies  a  commanding  eminence,  1 1  m. 
S.E.  by  S.  Durham,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  neatly  built,  having  a  spacious  square  in 
the  centre,  where  the  market  is  held ;  a  handsome  church,  a 
place  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  a  E.  Catholic  chapel,  a  gram 
mar  and  several  other  schools,  and  some  almshouses.  Shoe- 
making  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place.  Area  of  par., 
17,471  ac.  Pop.  2192. 

SEDGEFORD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  4180  ac.    Pop.  765. 

SEDGEHILL,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1175  ac.     Pop.  179. 

SEDGEMOOR,  a  dist.  England,  Somersetshire,  stretch 
ing  partly  along  the  Carey,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  and 
the  Perrott.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  be 
tween  the  troops  of  James  II.  and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner. 

SEDGER,  SEGARS,  or  SAN-JUAN,  a  river,  Patagonia, 
falls  into  Port -Famine,  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  It  has 
great  depth  of  water  immediately  opposite  to  its  entrance,  but 
within  is  encumbered  by  a  bar,  which  can  be  entered  by  boats 
at  half  tide,  and  navigated  for  only  3  m.  or  4  m.,  stumps  of 
trees  so  filling  up  its  channel  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pene 
trate  farther. 

SEDGLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford,  on  a 
steep  acclivity,  3  m.  N.  Dudley.  The  houses  mostly  of  brick 
and  well  built ;  water  abundant.  Nails  are  made  here  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  women  and  girls,  but  the  most  im 
portant  manufactures  are  those  of  iron,  carried  on  in  the  vici 
nity,  where  nearly  every  description  of  iron-work  is  done. 
Area  of  par.,  7364  ac.  Pop.  29,447. 

SEDILO,  a  vil.  and  coin.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari,  prov. 
Busachi,  on  a  slope,  in  a  healthy  district,  16m.  N.E.  Oristano. 
It  has  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2000. 

SEDJOUR,  or  SUDJUR,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey,  which 
rises  near  Ain-Tab,  in  the  N.  of  pash.  Aleppo  ;  flows  S.E.,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  45  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Euphrates,  15  m. 
below  Bir. 

SEDLESCOMB,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2049  ac.  Pop.  719. 

BEDL1TZ,  or  SEDLETZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin, 


It  contains  a  parish  church,  castle, 


10  in.  VV.N.W.  Pisek. 
and  schoo'  ;  and  has 
lace.     Pop.  1289. 

SEDLN1TZ,  or  SEDLNICA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 


Rebhalden,  are  a  number  of  romantic  dwellings,  hewn  out  of 
the  precipices  of  the  sandstone-rock.  Pop.  2270. 

SEEDOURA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi,  dist.  and 
34  m.  N.W.  Saharunpoor,  in  a  fertile  and  populous  country. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  with  houses  built  of  brick. 

SEEHAUSEN,  two  places,  Prussia,  gov.  Magdeburg:— 
1 ,  A  tn.  on  the  Ahland,  in  the  Altmark,  7  m.  N.  Osterburg. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  a  Protestant  church,  two  chapels,  a 
burgher  school,  and  hospital ;  a  tile-work,  numerous  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  3095.— 2,  A  tn.  called  also 
MagdelurgiscJi-Seehausen,  or  Sand-Seehausen,  6  m.  W.N.W. 
Wanzleben  ;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  limekilns,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.  Pop.  2532. 

SEELAND,  SEALAND,  SIELAND,  ZEELAND,  or  ZEALAND 
[Danish,  Sjoelland;  Latin,  Sjaellandia],  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  islands  of  Denmark,  lying  between  the 
Kattegat  and  the  Baltic  Sea;  lat.  54°  57'  35"  to  56°  7'  40"  N. ; 
Ion.  10°  54'  to  12°  40'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  the 
Kattegat ;  W.  the  Great  Belt,  separating  it  from  the  island 
of  Funen;  S.  the  Great  Belt,  and  narrow  channels, 
separating  it  from  the  islands  of  Laaland,  Falster,  and  Moen ; 
S.E.  the  Baltic;  and  E.  the  sound,  at  its  narrowest 
only  3  m.  wide,  separating  it  from  Sweden.  Its  shape  is 
very  irregular,  and  its  shores  are  very  much  indented, 
especially  in  the  S.W.,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Baltic,  and 
in  the  W.,  where  an  arm  of  the  Kattegat  has  penetrated 
deeply  into  its  interior.  The  S.W.  and  N.E.  coasts  are 
comparatively  free  from  indentation,  and  have  so  much 
parallelism,  that  they  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  sides  of  an  extensive  parallelogram.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  island,  N.  to  S.,  is  81  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
66  m. ;  area,  2131  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most 
part  flat,  and  especially  on  the  S.W.  and  the  middle  of  the 
E.  coast,  is  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  highest  land  is  in  the  S.,  but  its  elevation  seldom  reaches, 
and  never  exceeds,  200  ft.  The  oldest  rocks  on  the  island 
are  comparatively  recent,  belonging  to  the  cretaceous  system, 
or  upper  part  of  the  secondary  formation.  Above  it  the 
tertiary  formation  also  is  considerably  developed.  The  sub 
soil  generally  consists  of  deep  beds  of  corallines  and  mussel- 
shells  ;  and  the  soil  is  an  alluvium  of  great  natural  fertility, 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  particularly  barley  and 
rye,  which  form  the  principal  crops.  Horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  are  of  indifferent  breeds,  and  not  very  numerous. 
Wood,  which  at  one  time  stretched  in  extensive  forests  over 
almost  the  whole  island,  has  been  much  diminished,  and, 
except  in  particular  localities,  where  the  original  forest  is 
carefully  preserved,  is  becoming  scarce.  Enough  still  re 
mains  t'o  give  richness  to  the  rural  landscape,  but  considered 
as  the  great  source  of  fuel,  the  supply  would  be  very  inade 
quate  were  it  not  compensated  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
tracts  of  turf  or  peat.  The  prevailing  timbers  are  beech  and 
birch,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  oak.  The  climate  of 
Seeland,  owing  to  its  low  surface  and  insular  position,  is 
much  milder  than  its  latitude  indicates.  The  temperature  of 
Copenhagen,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  the  whole  island, 
is  in  spring  43°  10' ;  summer,  63°  28' ;  harvest,  49°  36' ;  and 
winter,  31°,  or  1°  below  freezing.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  whole  year  is  46°  15'.  The  worst  feature  in  the  climate 
of  Seeland  is  its  humidity,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of 


tile-work,  and  some  manufactures  of  rains  and  mists.  Fish  abound  both  along  the  coasts  and  in  the 
lakes,  of  which  a  great  number  are  scattered  over  the  inte 
rior,  though  none  of  them  individually  is  of  much  extent. 


Pi  erau,  4  m.  from  Freiberg  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a 


The  largest,  Arresee,  is  about  24  m.  in  circuit ;  area,  about 


school.  Pop.  1175.  11  geo.  sq.  m.  The  Suus-aue,  which  falls  into  the  Nestred- 

SEDO,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Foota-Toro ;  lat.  15°  29'  N. ;  fiord,  is  the  most  important  stream,  but  though  it  follows  a 

Ion.  13°  42' W.;  in  a  beautiful,  fertile  country.  P.  about  6000.  very  circuitous  course,  its  whole  length  does  not  exceed 
SEEBERG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  18  m.  50  m.  The  minerals  are  of  no  consequence,  though  ambor 

N.N.E.  Bern,  on  an  acclivity,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  I  is  occasionally  found.     For  administrative  purposes  Seelund 

occupied  by  the  parish  church  and  parsonage.     The  inhabi-  \  is  divided  into  five  amts  or  bailiwicks — Copenhagen  (con- 
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taining  the  capital  of  the  whole  Danish  dominions),  Frede- 
ricksborg,  Holbek,  Sorb'e,  and  Praestoe.  This  division 
comprehends  not  merely  Seeland  proper,  but  a  number  of 
small  islands  which  line  its  coasts.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Moen,  Amagor,  and  Saltholm.  Pop.  (1847),  499,400. 

SEELENTER-SEB,  a  lake,  Denmark,  in  the  N.E.  of 
duchy  Holstein;  circuit,  about  14  m. ;  area,  8  geo.  sq.  m.; 
depth,  at  some  places,  40  fathoms.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish. 
SEELOW,  a  tn  Prussia,  gov.  ahd  16m.  N.N.E.  Frank 
furt  ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  horses. 
Pop.  1915. 

SEEXA,  a  river  of  S.  Ilindoostan,  rises  in  a  ramification  ', 
of  the  W.  Ghauts,  about  20  m.  W.N.W.  Abmednuggur,  flows 
S.S.E.  past  that  town ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m., 
joins  1.  bank  Beemah,  nearly  doubling  its  volume. 

SEENEE,  or  ANCOBRA,  a  river,  Ashantce.  It  comes 
from  a  great  distance  inland,  and  pours  out  a  considerable 
volume  of  water  through  an  opening  300  yards  wide,  but  so* 
full  of  large  stones  and  rocks,  that  canoes  cannot  venture 
out  except  in  the  most  tranquil  state  of  the  surf.  Its  em 
bouchure  is  close  by  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Axim ;  lat. 
4°  52'  18" N\;  Ion.  2°  14'  42"  E.  (R.) 

SEENGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau,  at 
the  N.  'extremity  of  Lake  Halwyl,  where  the  Aa  issues  from 
it,  8  m.  S.E.  Aarau.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  church  with 
a  tower.  Inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  and  weav 
ing  cotton.  Pop.  1435. 

SEEKDHUN  A,  a  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  and  47  m.  N.N.E. 
Delhi;  lat.  29°  12'  N.;  Ion.  77°  31'  E. ;  cap.  of  a  small  prin 
cipality.     It  is  a  populous  and  thriving  place.     Near  it  is  an  j 
extensive  mud-fort,  containing  the  Begum's  arsenal. 

SEES  [anc.  Ayoritum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Orne,  14  m.  N.  j 
Alencou,  on  the  Urne;  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  in  early  ! 
pointed  Gothic ;  and  manufactures  of  checked  tissues.   P.  3183. 
SEESEN,  a  tu.  Brunswick,  on  the  Schildau.  33  m.  S.W. 
Brunswick  ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle,  a  Jewish  educational 
establishment,  an  hospital,  and  several  mills.     Pop.  2729. 

SEETAMOW,  or  SEETAMIIOW,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Mai wah,  near  the  Little  Bind,  120  m.  E.S.E.  Odeypoor,  con 
taining  about  2000  houses. 

SEETHING,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1630  ac.     Pop.  451. 
SEEVEKGEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Scheldt,  4  m.  S.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  brickworks,  and  two  flour-mills.     Pop.  1469. 

SEEWANU,  a  tn.  in  the  N.W.  of  Hindoostan,  prov.  and 
50  m.  S.W.  Joodpoor.  It  consists  of  the  town  and  a  fort, 
built  on  a  precipitous  rock,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills. 
The  works  of  the  latter  are  in  bad  repair,  though  it  is  con 
sidered  a  place  of  importance,  and  generally  garrisoned. 

SEEZ,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov.  Taren- 
taise,  on  the  Isere,  at  the  foot  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  1 6  m.  N.E. 
Moutiers.  Pop.  about  1591. 

SEFAN,  SIFAN,  or  SOOFAK,  the  most  E.  portion  of  Tibet, 
bordering  on  the  Chinese  provs.  of  Sechucn  and  Kansoo,  and 
extending  from  lat,  28°  to  36°  N.,  bordering  N.  on  Koko-Nor. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Yangtsze,  and  its  tributary  the  Yar- 
lung-keang.  In  some  parts  it  is  mountainous,  but  along  the 
banks  of  the  streams  are  fertile  plains,  yielding  wheat,  pease, 
rhubarb,  hemp,  &c.  The  horses  are  good,  and  excellent 
mules  are  exported.  The  yak  is  found  in  great  perfection  ; 
the  camel  is  seen  in  the  N. ;  and  sheep  are  numerous,  and 
have  enormous  tails.  The  mountains  are  rich  in  metals ;  and 
some  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  are  obtained  from  the 
mines.  Sefan  is  inhabited  by  two  races,  a  Tibetan  and  a 
Tartar;  the  former,  and  least  numerous,  inhabiting  fixed  j 
dwellings,  chiefly  in  the  central  and  S.  parts ;  and  the  latter 
nomadic,  living  on  meat  often  raw,  and  dressed  in  sheep-skins, 
or  woollens  manufactured  by  the  females.  The  men  forge 
arms  of  good  temper,  and  form  graceful  helmets. —  (Gutzlafi", 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geo.  Sue.,  1 850.) 

SEF1C1FA,  or  SIFISSIFA,  a  tn.  Algerian  Sahara,  335  m. 
S.W.  Algiers ;  with  a  mosque.  Pop.  about  1800. 

BEFKEBIN,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Banat,  co.  Temesvar,  on 
the  Temcs,  8  m.  from  Neudorf.  It  has  two  Greek  churches, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  1686. 

BEGAMET,  or  MUAU,  a  state,  Malay  peninsula,  about 
lat.  2°  N.;  Ion.  103°  E.;  lying  S.  of  the  Malacca  territory,  ' 
from  which  it  is  divided  towards  the  coast  by  the  Cassang 
river.     It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  utterly  impoverished  by 


the  misgovernment  and  apathy  of  the  feudal  sovereign,  the 
sultan  of  Johore.  Under  this  misrule,  thriving  rice-grounds 
have  degenerated  into  barren  marshes,  and  enormous  forests, 
inhabited  by  wild  elephants,  overshadow  a  soil  naturally  rich 
and  prolific.  The  produce  of  the  country  consists  of  a  little 
rice,  sago,  ivory,  ebony,  gold-dust,  tin,  wax,  aloe,  wood,  gum, 
benzoin,  camphor,  ratans,  &c. 

SEGEBEHG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  cap.  bail., 
between  the  Trave,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  large  bridge, 
and  the  Seeburger-See,  28  m.  N.N.E.  Hamburg.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  town;  and  has  a  very  ancient  Gothic  church, 
several  benevolent  and  industrial  establishments,  and  an  im 
portant  normal  seminary.  Near  it  is  the  Gipsberg,  an  im 
posing  mass  of  limestone-rock  200  ft.  high,  whence  a  magni 
ficent  view,  embracing  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  is  obtained ; 
it  is  hollowed  out  beneath  by  extensive  quarries  of  gypsum, 

to  a  depth  of  at  least  300  ft.  Pop.  3600. The  BAILIWICK, 

forming  part  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  duchy,  and  still  in 
many  parts  covered  with  heath,  has  an  area  of  168  geo.  sq.  m., 
divided  into  five  parishes.  Pop.  15,300. 

SEGEDIN,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  SZEGEUIN. 

SEGELSEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  14£  m.  S.  Ghent;  inhabitants  engaged  in  weaving  and 
husbandry.  Pop.  2275. 

SEGGIANO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  4  m.  N.  Castel- 
del-Piano ;  with  a  beautiful  church  and  two  chapels.  P.  1868. 

SEGNA,  a  tn.  Austrian  Croatia.     See  ZENO. 

SEGNES,  a  pass  in  the  Alps,  Switzerland,  leading  from 
can.  Glarus  into  the  Grisons,  and  forming  the  best  route  from 
Glarus  to  Coire.  It  ascends  S.E.  a  minor  valley,  behind  the 
village  of  Elm,  and  attains  a  height  of  7500  ft.  above  sea-level. 

SEGNI  fane.  Signia],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  17  m. 
W.N.W.  Frosinone,  on  a  mountain  of  same  name.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  handsome  cathedral.  The  in 
vention  of  the  organ  has  been  claimed  for  Segni.  Pop.  3455. 

SEGO,  a  large  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Bambarra,  1.  bank  Niger ; 
lat.  13°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  W.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of 
a  square  form,  with  flat  roofs ;  some  of.  them  have  two  stories, 
and  many  of  them  are  white-washed.  Besides  these  build 
ings,  Moorish  mosques  are  seen  in  every  quarter.  This  town 
has  been  for  many  centuries  a  stronghold  for  the  Mahometan 
faith.  Mungo  Park,  speaking  of  Sego,  says — '  The  view  of 
this  extensive  city,  the  numerous  canoes  upon  the  river,  the 
crowded  population,  and  tHe  cultivated  state  of  the  surround 
ing  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and 
magnificence  which  I  little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of 
Africa.'  Pop.,  when  visited  by  Park,  30,000. 

SEGO,  or  SEGOZERO,  a  lake,  liussia,  in  N.W.  of  gov.  Olo- 
netz,  30  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  24  in.  broad.  It  dis 
charges  itself  into  Lake  Vigo,  about  22  m.  N.E. 

SEGOIJBE  [anc.  Scyobriya  Edetanoruiti],  an  episcopal 
city,  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  29  in. 
N.N.W.  Valencia,  picturesquely  situate  on  the  skirt  of  two 
hills,  one  of  them  sloping  rapidly  down  to  the  Palancia,  sur 
rounded  by  gardens,  and  with  its  ancient  walls  still  in  tolerable 
preservation.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  N.,  which 
commands  the  town,  are  remains  of  an  ancient  fort.  The 
houses  in  the  modern  portion  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and 
often  elegant  in  their  architecture,  and"  the  streets  straight, 
broad,  and  clean;  while  in  the  old  town  the  streets  are 
steep,  crooked,  and  rather  narrow.  It  has  a  spacious  court 
house,  two  prisons,  a  small  theatre,  a  promenade,  an  epis 
copal  palace,  a  large  and  handsome  hospital,  built  from  the 
ancient  walls  and  castle,  and  containing  a  number  of  baths; 
a  foundling  hospital,  several  public  and  private  schools,  a 
handsome  academy,  six  hermitages,  four  monasteries,  and  a 
nunnery.  Numerous  public  and  private  fountains,  deriving 
their  waters  from  the  petrifying  spring  of  La  Esperanza,  near 
the  Geronomite  convent,  which  gushes  at  once  a  river  from 
the  rock,  afford  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  water  to  the 
inhabitants,  who,  notwithstanding  its  peculiar  property,  do 
not  suffer  from  calculous  complaints.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  starch, brandy, paper,  plain  linens,  cotton  thread, 
twist,  and  tissues,  varnish,  gypsum,  hair-sieves;  and  flour 
and  oil  mills.  Segorbe  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Don 
Jaime  in  1245,  and  in  1812  it  was  sacked  by  Suchet,  although 
it  made  no  resistance.  Pop.  6005. 

SEGOUAM,  or  GOHELI.  the  most  E.  of  the  AndreanoiT 
Islands,  Aleutian  Archipelago,  to  the  W.  of  Amichta ;  lat. 
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52°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  172°  18'  W.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  diame 
ter,  and  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains  divided  into 
three  masses.  From  the  central  mass  smoke  at  times  issues. 
In  the  N.E.  the  mountains  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  water.  In  other  parts  hot  springs  and  vapour  orifices  are 
frequent. 

SEGOVIA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Old  Castile;  bounded,  N.  by 
provs.  Valladolid  and  Burgos,  E.  Soria  and  Guadalajara,  S. 
Madrid,  and  W.  Avila;  area,  1542  sq.  rn.  Its  climate  is 
in  general  cold,  and  the  winds  dry  and  piercing,  the  snow 
remaining  on  the  mountain-tops  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Its  surface  is  much  varied,  consisting  of  fertile 
and  extensive  plains  and  ranges  of  high  hills,  including  Peiia- 
lara,  8222  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  Pan-de-Azucar  (Sugar-loaf), 
7900  ft.  The  centre  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  W.  and 
a  portion  of  the  N.,  are  comparatively  level.  All  the  rivers 
of  Segovia,  the  Riaza,  Duraton,  Cega,  Piron.  Eresnia,  &c., 
have  their  origin  within  its  boundaries,  taking  their  rise  in 
the  lofty  mountain  chain  which  divides  the  two  Castiles,  and 
all  discharge  their  waters  into  the  affluents  of  the  Douro. 
The  pine-forests  are  a  considerable  source  of  wealth ;  but 
Segovia  is  for  the  most  part  an  agricultural  district,  producing 
good  wheat  in  abundance,  rye,  barley,  the  fruit  of  the  carob- 
tree,  and  pease  [garbanzos] ,  both  of  excellent  quality;  some 
wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  madder  ;  as  well  as  pasture  for  sheep, 
horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle.  Mines  have  been  wrought 
in  different  parts,  but  not  successfully.  There  are  veins  of 
rock-crystal,  quartz,  with  grains  of  gold,  and  black  and  gray 
marbles  ;  and  also  quarries  of  limestone,  chalk,  and  granite. 
Besides  agriculture,  sheep-shearing,  and  wool-washing,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  sawing  timber,  and  in 
making  furniture  for  domestic  use.  Great  quantities  of  cloths 
were  formerly  made,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly 
declined  ;  and  the  other  manufactures  consist  of  crystal, 
paper,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  1 55,000. 

SEGOVIA,  a  city,  Spain,  Old  Castile,  cap.  above  prov., 
45  m.  N.W.  Madrid,  on  a  rock  300  paces  in  height,  and  4000 
paces  in  circumference  at  the  top,  and  washed  by  the  Eresma 
and  the  Clamores.  This  strong  town  is  encircled  by  walls, 
with  round  towers,  built  by  Alonzo  VI. ;  and  has  an  Alcazar, 
the  great  keep  of  which  is  studded  with  angular  turrets.  It 
is  entered  by  five  gates,  besides  several  smaller  entrances. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  tortuous,  and  ill-paved ;  nnd  the 
houses,  many  of  which  were  once  inhabited  by  noblemen, 
have  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  appearance.  Its  most  remark 
able  edifice  is  the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  is  indeed  the  most 
important  remnant  of  Roman  architecture  in  Spain.  As  the 
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steep-banked  streams  below  are  difficult  of  access,  and  their 
waters  not  very  wholesome,  the  pure  current  of  the  Rio  Frio 
was  thus  brought  from  the  Sierra  Fitenfria,  distant  10  in.  or 
1 1  m.  The  aqueduct  begins  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Ga 
briel,  and  has  an  entire  length  of  2921  ft.  The  number  of 
arches  is  170,  some  of  which  are  102  ft.  in  height.  This  aque 
duct  was  respected  by  the  Goths,  but  broken  down  in  1071  by 
the  Moors  of  Toledo,  who  sacked  Segovia,  and  destroyed 


35  arches.  It  remained  in  ruins  till  1483,  when  Isabella 
employed  Juan  Escovedo,  a  monk  belonging  to  the  Asturias, 
who  reconstructed,  in  admirable  style,  what  had  been  de 
molished.  The  aqueduct  commences  with  single  arches, 
which  rise  higher  as  the  dip  of  the  ground  deepens,  until 
they  become  double,  those  of  the  upper  tier  being  uniform  in 
height.  This  noble  work  is  constructed  of  granite,  without 
cement  or  mortar,  and,  like  other  similar  erections  of  the 
Romans,  unites  simplicity,  proportion,  solidity,  and  utility; 
and  its  grandeur  is  rather  the  result  of  those  qualities  than 
the  intention  of  the  architect.  On  the  Eresma  stands  the 
Casa-de-Moneda  or  mint,  where  all  the  national  coinage  was 
formerly  struck,  as  the  river  afforded  water-power,  and  the 
adjoining  Alcazar  was  the  treasury;  in  1730  the  gold  and 
silver  coinage  was  transferred  to  Madrid,  and  now  nothing 
is  struck  here  but  copper.  The  other  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  consisting  of 
three  naves ;  numerous  other  churches,  and  suppressed  con 
vents,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  school  of  artillery,  in  which 
brass  cannon  are  cast,  and  firearms  and  projectiles  manu 
factured  ;  an  institute  for  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
with  a  library  attached ;  a  theological  school,  with  various 
other  educational  establishments;  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts, 
a  picture-gallery,  which  does  not,  however,  contain  any  first- 
rate  works ;  a  foundling  hospital,  and  numerous  other  chari 
table  institutions ;  a  theatre,  and  a  strong  prison.  The  former 
prosperity  of  Segovia  depended  on  its  staple,  wool,  and  its 
cloth  manufactures,  with  which  it  supplied  the  principal 
markets  in  Europe ;  but  this,  and  indeed  almost  every  other 
branch  of  industry,  is  reduced  almost  to  a  nullity,  there  being 
only  three  tanneries,  limekilns,  and  a  very  limited  manu 
facture  of  paper,  silver-work,  &c.  The  wretched  city  has 
never  recovered  the  fatal  day  of  June  7,  1808,  when  the  in 
vaders  first  entered  it  under  General  Frere,  who  sacked  it, 
although  no  resistance  was  made.  The  first  notice  of  Segovia 
dates  from  98  B.C.  During  the  Moorish  ascendency  it  was  a 
seat  of  government ;  and  subsequently  some  of  the  monarchs 
of  Castile  resided  here.  In  1474  Isabella  proceeded  in  state 
from  the  Alcazar,  and  was  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile ;  and 
Charles  I.  of  England  was  hospitably  entertained  in  it  by  the 
governor  in  1623.  In  the  same  building,  which  Philip  V. 
converted  into  a  state  prison,  he  confined  the  Dutch  charlatan, 
Ripperda,  who  had  risen  from  nothing  to  be  premier.  Pop., 
once  above  30,000,  now  reduced  to  6625. 

SEGKE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  Oudon, 
20  m.  N.W.  Angers.  It  has  a  remarkable  parish  church,  in 
the  Romanesque  style;  and  numerous  fairs.  Pop.  1748. 

SEGUE  [anc.  Sicoris],  a  river,  Spain, 
rises  in  France,  dep.  Pyreuees-Orientales, 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Finistrelles ;  flows 
S.W.  past  Lerida,  receives  the  Balira,  No- 
guera-Pallaresa,  the  Sio,  Noguera-Ribagor- 
zana,  the  Sed,  the  Cinca,  and  falls  into  the 
Ebro  at  Mcquinenza,  52  m.  W.  Tarragona; 
total  course,  120  m. 

SEGUNDO,  a  river,  La  Plata,  rises  in 
the  sierras  of  Cordova,  27  m.  W.S.W.  the 
town  of  that  name ;  flows  E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  130  m.,  is  lost  in  a  marshy 
lake,  90  in.  W.  Santa  Fe. 

SEGUKA,  two  vils.  Spain:— 1,  Prov. 
Teruel,and  42  m.  S.  Saragossa.  Heaps  of 
rums,  in  every  direction,  attest  the  havock 
produced  in  this  village  by  civil  war.  It 
was  fortified  by  Cabrera,  who  used  every 
exertion  to  retain  it  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
Carli.st  troops.  After  a  severe  cannonade, 
however,  it  surrendered  to  Espartero,  Feb. 
1840.  About  2  m.  from  the  village  are  the 
mineral-baths  of  Segura,  once  much  fre 
quented;  but  they  also  were  involved  in  one 
common  destruction  with  the  town.  The  process  of  rebuild 
ing  is  now  going  on.  Pop.  before  the  war,  about  2000;  pre 
sent  pop.  407. — 2,  Prov.  Guipuzcoa,  11  m.  S.W.  Tolosa.  It 
is  greatly  decayed,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  still  sur 
rounded  with  walls;  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  three  magnifi 
cent  palaces,  two  primary  schools,  a  good  hospital,  two  parish 
churches,  a  convent,  and  five  hermitages;  also  an  iron-work, 
several  forges,  and  a  nail-manufactory.  Pop.  972. 
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SEGURA,  a  sierra,  Spain,  Andalusia,  stretching  .S.W. 
to  N.E.  through  provs.  Albacete,  Granada,  and  Jaen,  for 
«bout  50  in.-,  joining  the  sierra  of  Alcaraz.  It  gives  rise  to 

the  river  of  same  name. -The  KIVER,  rises  in  prov.  Jaen, 

15  m.  from  Segura-de-la- Sierra;  and  traverses  provs.  Murcia  I 
and  Alicante  in  its  very  sinuous  course,  first  N.,  then  N.E.,  I 
then  S.,  then  S.E.,  and  at  length  E.,  receiving  the  tributary 
waters  of  the  Taybilla,  Mundo,  Madera,  Moratalla,  Quipar, 
Mula,  and  Guadalantin,  and  enters  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  at 
Guardamar,  17  in.  S.S.  W.  Alicante-;  total  course,  about  150  in. 

SEGURA-DE-LA-SiEKUA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  62  m.  N.E.  Jaen,  near  the  sources  of  the  Segura  and 
Guadalquivir,  on  the  W.  skirt  of  a  high  hill,  whose  summit 
is  crowned  with  a  strong  and  ancient  fort.  The  houses  are 
small,  and  ill-built ;  and  the  streets,  from  the  position  of  the 
town,  are  inconvenient,  the  only  level  portion  being  a  square, 
in  which  there  is  a  magnificent  fountain.  It  has  a  townhouse 
and  prison,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  parish  church.  Agri-'l 
culture  and  rearing  cattle,  woollen  and  linen  weaving,  flour, 
fulling,  and  oil  mills,  employ  the  people.  In  1810  it  was 
almost  entirely  burned  by  the  French.  Fop.  2471. 

SEGURA-DE-LEON,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
51  m.  S.S.E.  Badajoz,  on  an  eminence,  skirted  by  two  exten 
sive  valleys.  It  has  a  fine  old  castle,  in  good  preservation, 
which  belonged  to  the  Infante  Don  Carlos ;  a  tovvnhouse, 
prison,  two  schools,  a  nunnery,  a  church;  and  manufactures 
coarse  woollens  ;  three  oil  and  four  flour  mills.  Pop.  2700. 

SEGtiSD  (ALSO  and  FELSO),  two  contiguous  vils.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Sumegh,  about  9  m.  from  Iharos-Bereny ;  with  a 
Pro'testant  church,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1599. 

SEHAltUNPOOR,  British  India.     See  SAHARUNPOOK. 

SEHWAN,  a  tn.  Scinde,  r.  bank  Arrul,  and  near  its  junc 
tion  with  the  Indus,  80  m.  N.N.W.  Hyderabad :  lat.  26° 2 1'  N. : 
Ion.  67°  55'  E. ;  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  verge  of  a  swamp. 
It  is  surrounded  by  many  ruined  mosques  and  tombs.  The 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  often  several  stories  high,  and 
arched,  superior  to  those  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  of 
Scinde ;  but  the  bazaar,  long,  crooked,  and  narrow,  is  ill- 
supplied  with  goods,  and  has  little  trade.  The  manufactures 
are  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  caps,  shoes,  and  petty  silken 
fabrics.  Sehwan  derives  great  celebrity  and  sanctity  from 
possessing  the  tomb  of  a  holy  saint  of  Khorasan,  called  Sal 
Shah  Baz,  who  was  interred  here  about  600  years  ago.  The 
shrine,  which  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  from  afar  to  Hindoo 
and  Mussulman,  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  rests 
under  a  lofty  dome  at  one  end  of  a  quadrangular  building, 
handsomely  ornamented.  But  the  most  singular  building  at 
Sehwan  is  the  ruined  castle,  overlooking  the  town,  consist 
ing  of  a  mound  of  earth  of  oval  shape,  60  ft.  high,  750  ft. 
broad,  and  1200  ft.  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall. 
Pop.  estimated  at  2000. 

SEIANO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  ;  with  a  church  and  a  chapel.  It  is  famous  for  its 
oil,  fruit,  and  wine.  Pop.  1520. 

SEIBUS  [anc.  Itulricatus],  a  river,  Algeria,  rises  S.E.  of 
Constantine,  flows  N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bona,  a 
little  E.  of  the  town  of  that  name ;  total  course,  about  100  m. 

SEIDAU,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  1  m.  W.  Bautzen. 
Pop.  2009. 

SE I  DEN  BERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  47  m. 
W.S.W.  Liegnitz,  r.  bank  Katzbach,  which  separates  it  from 
Bohemia;  with  a  church,  an  hospital,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  1304. 

SEIFEN,  or  HEKMAXSEIFEN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
about  25  m.  N.E.  Bidschow ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle, 
school,  and  poorhouse;  two  paper  and  several  other  mills,  a 
bleachfield,  dye-work,  tile-work,  limekilns,  and  some  trade  in 
linen.  Pop.  1850. 

SEIFERSDORF:— 1,  (or  Seiersdorf),  A  vil.  Bohemia, 
circle  Bunzlau  ;  with  a  parish  church  and  school.  Pop.  1636. 
— 2,  A  vil.  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle  Bunzlau  ; 
with  two  churches,  limekilns,  a  saw,  oil,  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  1129. 

BEIFHENNERSDORF,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  19  m. 
S.E.  Bautzen;  with  a  church,  three  schools,  several  bleach- 
fields,  saw,  and  other  mills ;  and  extensive  dealings  in  yarn 
and  flax.  Pop.  5577. 

SEIGIIFURD,  par.  Eng.  Stafford  ;  4451  ac.     Pop.  851. 


SEIIIOUN,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey.     Sec  SYHOON. 

SEIL,  an  isl.  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  off  the  coast  of  Lorn,  and  between  it  and  the  well- 
known  slate  island,  Easdale;  about  3  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad; 
is  in  general  flat,  although  not  without  some  elevations. 

SEILAND,  an  isl.,  N.  coast,  Norway;  lat.  70°  30'  N. ; 
Ion.  22°  30'  E. ;  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
strait,  and  from  the  island  of  Soroe  by  the  sound  of  that 
name;  greatest  length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S. W.,  32  m.;  average 
breadth,  9  in.  The  coast  is  bold  and  rugged,  and  the  interior 
rises  into  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  nearly 
4000  ft.  in  height.  It  has  few  inhabitants. 

SEILLANS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  14  m.  from  Dra- 
guignan ;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  tissues,  a  cotton-mill, 
glass-works,  and  a  dye-work  of  Turkey-red.  Pop.  1049. 

SEILLE,  three  rivers,  France:—!,  Rises  in  Mount  La 
Roche,  near  Baume,  dep.  Jura;  flows  S.S.W.,  enters  dep. 
Saone,  and  joins  1.  bank  Saone  a  little  below  Tournus;  total 
course,  about  50  m. — 2,  (Grande-),  Issues  from  Lake  Lindre, 
near  Dieuze,  in  N.  of  dep.  Meurthe ;  flows  W.,  then  circui- 
tously  N.N.W.  into  dep.  Moselle,  and  joins  the  Moselle  at 
Metz  ;  total  course,  about  25  m.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  Sarre.— 3,  (Petite-),  Rises  in  S.  of  dep.  Moselle,  about 
2  in.  from  Morhange  ;  flows  S.S. W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Grande- 
Seille  ;  total  course,  about  30  m. 

SEILLES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  23  m. 
S.W.  Lie"ge,  on  the  Meuse;  with  manufactures  of  pipes,  a 
distillery,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills ;  numerous  limekilns, 
and  quarries  both  of  building-stone  and  limestone.  Pop.  1 129. 

SEIM,  or  SEM,  a  river,  Russia,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  several  small  streams  in  gov.  Koursk,  to  the  S.  of  Tim ; 
flows  circuitously  W.,  enters  gov.  Czernigov,  and  after  a 
course  of  above  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Desna,  3  m.  S.E.  Sos- 
nitz.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Kara  and  Svara.  The 
navigation  of  the  Seim  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  number 
of  milldams  upon  it.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

SEINE  (LA)  [anc.  Sequand],  a  river,  France,  rises  about 
20  m.  N.W.  Dijon;  flows  N.N.W.  through  deps.  Cote-d'Or 
and  Aube,  passing  Chatillon  and  Troyes.  After  receiving 
the  Aube,  it  proceeds  almost  due  W.,  passing  Nogent,  and 
entering  dep.  Seine-et-Marne,  where  it  receives  first  the 
Yonne  at  Montereau,  and  shortly  after,  the  Loing,  and  the 
Loing  canal,  all  on  the  left.  Here  its  course  becomes  N.N.W., 
and  it  proceeds  through  deps.  Seine-et-Marne,  passing  Melun; 
dep.  Seine-et-Oise,  passing  Corbeil ;  and  dep.  Seine,  in  which 
last,  shortly  before  entering  Paris,  it  receives  the  Marne  on 
the  right.  Traversing  Paris,  it  shortly  after  commences  a 
long  series  of  remarkable  windings,  receives  the  Oise  on 
the  right,  traverses  dep.  Seine-et-Oise,  passing  Mantes; 
enters  and  traverses  dep.  Eure,  passing  Les  Andelys,  and  re 
ceiving  the  Eure ;  enters  dep.  Seine-Inferieure,  where  it  tra 
verses  Rouen  ;  and  resuming  its  series  of  windings  across  the 
S.  part  of  that  department,  forms  a  long  and  wide  embou 
chure,  and  finally  joins  the  English  Channel  near  Le  Havre. 
Its  direct  course  is  270  m.;  its  indirect  course,  about  500  m. 
Of  the  latter,  380  m.,  commencing  at  Mcry,  below  Troyes,  in 
dep.  Aube,  are  navigable,  but  only  by  barges,  which  require 
to  be  tracked  against  the  current,  if  not  moved  by  steam.  The 
navigation  properly  commences  at  Rouen,  from  which,  to  the 
port  of  Havre,  the  river  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Heine-Maritime,  and  floats  vessels  of  from  250  to  300 
tons.  Its  embouchure  is  much  encumbered  by  sandbanks. 
No  French  river  is  better  supplied  with  fish.  In  respect  of 
the  scenery,  though  in  particular  parts  it  is  surpassed  by  the 
Loire,  Saone.  and  Garonne,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  the 
hills  and  valleys,  forests  and  meadows,  superb  mansions,  nu 
merous  villages,  populous  towns,  and  famous  cities  which 
line  its  banks,  it  is  the  finest  river  in  France. 

SEINE,  a  dep.  France,  completely  inclosed  by  dep.  Seine- 
et-Oise,  and  at  once  the  smallest  and  most  populous  of  the 
French  departments.  The  latter  property  it  owes  to  its 
possession  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  of  a  compact  and  nearly 
elliptical  form;  length,  N.  to  S.,  18  m. ;  breadth,  15  m. ; 
area,  185  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  but  somewhat 
undulating,  and  occasionally  diversified  by  low  hills,  the  most 
elevated  of  which  is  Montmartre,  only  346  ft.  above  sea-level. 
The  soil,  with  exception  of  a  few  spots,  is  naturally  fertile; 
and  its  fertility  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  rich  manures 
obtained  from  Paris,  and  the  strong  inducement  to  apply  tht'in 
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liberally  from  the  certainty  of  obtaining  large  remunerating 
returns.  About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  are  arable, 
and  only  a  comparatively  few  acres  can  be  regarded  as  abso 
lutely  waste.  In  the  rural  communes  nearest  the  capital, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  employed  in  raising  vege 
tables  and  fruit.  There  are  also  fine  meadows,  chiefly  along 
the  banks  of  the  Marne  and  Seine,  which  are  allotted  to  the 
feeding  of  cows,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  capital  with 
milk  and  dairy  produce.  At  a  greater  distance  all  the  ordi 
nary  cereals  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  some  wine  and 
cider  are  made.  There  are  fine  quarries,  both  of  building- 
stone  and  gypsum ;  the  latter,  indeed,  obtained  from  Mont- 
mar  tre  in  such  abundance,  and  of  such  excellent  quality,  that 
it  is  less  known  in  commerce  by  its  proper  name  than  by  that 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  manufactures  necessarily  embrace 
a  vast  variety  of  articles  requisite  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
populous  and  luxurious  capital.  (See  PARIS.)  The  department 
is  divided  into  three  arrondissements — Paris,  St.  Denis,  and 
Sceaux;  subdivided  into  20  cantons,  and  81  communes.  Pop. 
(1852),  1,422,065. 

SEINE-ET-MARNE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  deps. 
Oise  and  Aisne,  E.  Marne  and  Aube,  S.  Yonne  and  Loiret, 
and  E.  Seine-et-Oise ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  65  m. ;  aver 
age  breadth,  40  m. ;  area,  2154  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  of 
extensive  plains,  occasionally  diversified  and  broken  by  gentle 
hills.  Beautiful  and  extensive  forests  occur,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  of  Fontainebleau.  Many  of  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  vineyards,  but  the  wine  produced  is  of  very  indifferent 
quality.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  arable,  and 
mostly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  ordinary  cereals,  of  which 
the  quantity  raised  far  more  than  suffices  for  the  home  con 
sumption.  Hemp  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and 
in  some  districts  pease  and  beans,  haricots,  potatoes,  carrots, 
and  beet-root  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  part  of  the 
department  nearest  the  capital,  a  considerable  extent  of  ground 
is  occupied  with  villas  and  gardens.  There  are  few  natural  pas 
tures,  but  large  artificial  meadows  have  been  formed  in  every 
quarter,  and  supply  food  to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
the  latter  yielding  large  quantities  of  excellent  wool.  Building- 
stone,  pavement,  and  millstones,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  pot- 
ters'-clay  are  extensively  worked.  The  principal  manufac 
tures  are  linen  and  cotton  prints,  iron  and  steel  ware,  wax- 
candles,  leather,  paper,  pottery,  and  glass.  The  trade  is  im 
portant  in  corn,  flour,  fruit,  cheese,  eggs,  wool,  hemp,  cattle, 
leather,  wood,  and  charcoal.  The  department  is  divided  into 
five  arrondissements — Melun  (the  capital),  Coulommiers,  Fon 
tainebleau,  Meaux,  and  Provins ;  subdivided  into  29  cantons, 
and  527  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  345,076. 

SEINE-ET-OiSE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Oise, 
E.  Seine- et-Marne,  S.  Loire,  S.W.  Eure-et-Loir,  and  N.W. 
Eure ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  60  m. ;  average  breadth, 
43m.;  area,  2141  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified, 
and  in  many  parts  is  much  broken  by  hills,  which,  however, 
do  not  attain  any  great  elevation.  Nothing  can  be  more 
pleasing  than  its  general  aspect,  presenting  every  where  a  suc 
cession  of  cultivated  fields  and  inclosures,  magnificent  forests, 
noble  parks,  smiling  villages,  splendid  chateaux,  and  innu 
merable  villas.  The  department  belongs  entirely  to  the  basin 
of  the  Seine,  which  traverses  it  in  a  very  winding  course  S.E. 
to  N.W.,  draining  the  greater  part  of  it  directly.  The  only 
other  river  deserving  of  notice  is  its  tributary  the  Oise.  The 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  corn  and  fruit, 
and  is  under  good  agricultural  management.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers  are  covered  with  fine  meadows  and  pastures.  The 
grain  raised  leaves  a  surplus  after  satisfying  the  home  con 
sumption.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface  are  arable,  but 
no  small  portion  of  it  is  appropriated  by  walled  parks  and 
other  inclosures.  More  than  one-eighth  is  under  wood,  the 
greater  part  of  which  grows  in  the  extensive  forests  of  St. 
Germain,  Rambouillet,  Ivelines,  Dourdans,  Senart,  &c.  Gar 
den-crops  are  cultivated  extensively,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  all  the  ordinary,  and  even  many  of  the 
finer  fruits,  as  figs,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  successfully 
raised  in  the  open  air.  The  cows  are  generally  of  good 
breeds,  and  the  sheep  yield  much  excellent  wool.  Poultry 
are  reared  on  a  large  scale;  game  abounds,  and  fish  are  plenti 
ful.  The  only  metal  of  any  importance  is  iron;  but  there 
are  fine  quarries  of  gypsum,  building-stone,  mill-stones,  and 
pavement,  and  extensive  beds  of  porcelain  and  potters'-clay. 
VOL.  IL 


Manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  prints,  hosiery,  firearms, 
porcelain,  paper,  cordage,  and  chemical  products,  &c.,  are 
carried  on.  The  principal  trade  is  connected  with  the  supply 
of  the  metropolis,  and  consists  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  vegetables, 
hay,  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  &c.  The  department  is  divided 
into  six  arrondissements — Versailles  (the  capital),  Mantes, 
Pontoise,  Rambouillet,  Etampes,  and  Corbeil ;  subdivided  into 
36  cantons,  and  683  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  471,882. 

SEINE- INFE"RIEURE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  and  W. 
by  the  English  Channel,  S.  the  embouchure  of  the  Seine  and 
dep.  Eure,  and  E.  Oise  and  Somme ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
66  m. ;  average  breadth,  37  m. ;  area,  2298  sq.  m.  The  coast 
line  measures  about  75  m.,  and  no  less  than  16  harbours  are 
counted  in  it,  but  the  only  one  of  importance  is  that  of  Le 
Havre.  A  considerable  part  of  the  coast  consists  of  bold 
chalky  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  150  ft.  to  750  ft.,  and 
presenting  a  very  striking  appearance  when  approached  from 
the  sea.  The  department,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  remark 
able  for  its  fertility.  Considerable  tracts  along  the  coast  are 
covered  with  sand  or  occupied  by  swamps,  and  many  parts 
of  the  interior  are  so  intersected  and  broken  by  hills  as  to  be 
much  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  for  the  plough.  Ac 
cordingly,  there  are  few  departments  of  France  in  which  the 
rearing  of  cattle  and  management  of  the  dairy  are  better  un 
derstood.  In  the  S.  of  the  department  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Seine,  which  winds  along  the  S.  in  a  very  sinuous  course, 
and  drains  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface;  but  there  are 
numerous  other  streams,  of  which  only  the  Lezarde  and  the 
Bresle  are  navigable,  which  proceed  directly  to  the  coast, 
and  drain  the  N.  and  W.  The  climate  varies  much  in  differ1 
cnt  localities.  Along  the  sea-coast,  and  in  many  of  the 
valleys,  it  is  in  general  cold  and  moist,  and  the  winters  are 
usually  long  and  rainy.  The  swampy  districts  along  the 
shores,  and  particularly  the  lower  banks  of  the  Seine,  are  un 
healthy,  and  fever  and  ague  are  very  prevalent.  Consider 
ably  more  than  one-half  of  the  surface  is  arable,  and  one-ninth 
is  under  wood.  A  good  deal  of  hemp  and  flax  is  grown. 
Orchards  also  are  very  general,  and  much  excellent  cider  is 
made.  A  great  part  of  the  land  is  farmed  by  the  owners, 
under  the  name  of  cultivateurs-proprietaires.  Both  they  and 
the  farmers  who  cultivate  the  lands  of  others  are  generally  in 
good  circumstances.  Iron  is  found  in  small  quantity,  and 
there  are  some  indications  of  coal ;  but  the  only  valuable 
mineral  returns  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  marble, 
building-stone,  and  pavement.  There  is  also  good  potters'- 
clay.  Manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress,  and 
are  actively  and  successfully  carried  on  in  almost  every  dis 
trict  of  the  department.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
the  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  of  Rouen  ;  the  numerous  tissues, 
cotton-mills,  sugar-refineries,  and  tanneries  of  Le  Havre ;  the 
woollen,  serge,  and  blonde  of  Neufchatel ;  and  the  lace,  and 
delicate  gold,  bone,  and  ivory  articles  of  Dieppe.  There  are 
also  numerous  glass-works,  dye-works,  potteries,  and  chemi 
cal-works.  The  fishing,  particularly  of  herring  and  mackerel, 
is  actively  carried  on.  and  the  trade  is  very  extensive.  The 
department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements — Rouen  (the 
capital),  Dieppe,  Havre,  Neufchatel,  and  Yvetot;  subdivided 
into  50  cantons,  and  759  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  762,039. 

SE1RKIEKAN,  par.  Irel.  King's  co. ;  5825  ac.  P.  1200. 

SEISTAN,  a  prov.  Afghanistan,  bordering  on  the  Per 
sian  province  Yezd  ;  lat.  30°  30'  to  32°  N. ;  Ion.  61°  to 
62°  30'  E.;  about  100  m.  long,  N.  to  S.  ;  and  60  m.  broad, 
E.  to  W. ;  area,  about  5000  sq.  m.  The  whole  territory  con 
sists  of  a  basin  or  plain,  having  on  every  side  higher  grounds, 
and  receiving  in  its  most  depressed  part  the  waters  of  a  sys 
tem  of  drainage  extending  over  above  100,000  sq.  m.  Th,e 
S.  part  of  this  plain  is  all  but  an  utter  desert,  and  on  the  N, 
it  is  little  better.  In  a  few  places  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  salt.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  territory  lies  the  great 
swamp  or  Lake  Hamoon  or  Zurrah,  the  recipient  of  several 
rivers,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Helmund.  Of  the  climate 
of  Seistan  not  much  is  known,  but  it  is  ascertained  to  be  un 
healthy.  A  steady  wind  blows  during  the  six  hot  months  of 
the  year  from  N.  to  S.,  so  laden  with  saline  dust  that  every 
fifth  person  suffers  from  diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  soil  of 
the  S.  desert  is  for  the  most  part  sandy,  that  of  the  N.,  a 
hard,  compact,  light-coloured  clay,  both  unfertile.  In  the 
few  cultivable  spots  that  occur,  wheat,  rice,  and  some  coarser 
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grains,  cotton,  tobacco,  water-melons,  pomegranates,  tama 
risks,  and  mulberry -trees  are  produced.  There  are  few 
horses  ;  but  camels,  sheep,  goats,  mules,  asses,  and  cattle  are 
more  numerous,  and  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  in 
habitants.  The  wild  animals  include  leopards,  wolves,  otters, 
jackals,  hyenas,  foxes,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  kangaroos,  and 
rats.  Wild  hogs  lurk  in  the  marshes  in  great  numbers,  and 
are  said  to  destroy  one-half  of  the  crops.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Tajiks,  but  thare  are  also  various  other 
tribes.  Massive  embankments  and  numerous  ruins,  the 
latter  widely  dispersed  over  the  country,  afford  evidence  of 
Seistau  having  been  formerly  much  more  densely  peopled, 
and  generally  in  a  much  more  advanced  state  than  it  is  now. 
The  language  used  is  broken  Persian;  and  the  country  ap 
pears  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of  Herat. 

SEITENDORF,  several  places,  Prussia,  particularly:— 
1,  A  vil.  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  and  near  Walden-* 
burg  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  an  infirmary,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  1060.— 2,  (Mittel,  Nieder,  and  Ober),  A  vil.,  gov.  Lieg- 
nitz,  circle  Schouau  ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle,  limekilns, 
and  three  mills.  Pop.  936. 

SE1TENUORF,  or  SEITGENDOUF,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle 
and  27.  m.  S.E.  Bautzen  ;  with  a  church  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  nankeen.  Pop.  2067. 

SE1TZ,  or  KLOSTEK-SEITZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Styria,  circle 
and  about  20  in.  from  Cilli.  It  has  a  castle,  and  a  celebrated 
Carthusian  abbey,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Pop.  2450. 

SE1X,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Ariege,  1.  bank  Salat,  23  m. 
S.W.  Foix.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  has 
several  fine  quarries  of  marble.  Pop.  1689. 

SEL,  one  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands.     See  SAL. 

SELARGIUS,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  5  m. 
N.E.  Cagliari,  in  an  unhealthy  district.  It  has  some  trade  in 
the  wine  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2287. 

SELATTYN,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  5553  ac.     Pop.  1071. 

SELAYA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Santander,  in  a  valley  near 
Villacarriego.  It  has  a  handsome  palace,  a  church,  court 
house,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

ttELB,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  and  on  a  small 
stream  of  same  name,  28  m.  E.N.E.  Baireuth  ;  with  a  castle, 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  and  earthen 
ware,  cotton  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  3384. 

SELBITZ,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Upper  Fran 
conia,  dist.  and  2  m.  S.E.  Naila;  with  a  church,  two  castles, 
one  of  them  in  ruins  ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
goods.  Pop.  1160. 

SELBOE  : — 1,  An  isl.,  W.  coast,  Norway,  prov.  Bergen- 
huus ;  lat.  60°  N.,  and  Ion.  3°  15'  E. ;  about  6  m.  long,  by 
3  m.  broad ;  N.  side  fiord  of  same  name. — 2,  A  vil.  and  par. 
Norway,  prov.  and  27  m.  S.E.  Trondhjem,  on  the  Nea,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  Lake  of  Selboe.  There  are  copper-mines  in 

the  vicinity.  Pop.  3200. The  LAKE,  which  receives  the 

Nea,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Nid  into  the  Trondhjem-fiord 
at  the  town  of  Trondhjem,  is  a  large,  irregular,  and  picturesque 
expanse,  about  18m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad. 

SELBORNE,  par.  Eng.  Hants  ;  8506  ac.     Pop.  1114. 

SELBY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding).  The  town  is  14  m.  S.  by  E.  York,  with  which  and 
with  Leeds  and  Hull  it  is  connected  by  railway;  on  the  Ouse, 
here  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  and  crossed  by  an  ex 
cellent  wooden  bridge,  which  opens  to  allow  shipping  to  pass. 
It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  diverging  from  a  central 
market-place,  adorned  with  an  ancient  Gothic  cross;  and  seve 
ral  small  streets,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  houses  well 
but  irregularly  built.  It  has  a  magnificent  parish  church,  in 
different  styles,  which  once  formed  part  of  an  abbey  of  Bene 
dictine  monks,  founded  in  1068  by  William  the  Conqueror; 
and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyan  and  Primi 
tive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  It.  Catholics ;  a 
plain  townhall  and  lecture-room,  a  custom-house,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  two  libraries,  and  several  schools  ;  a  building-yard, 
and  flax,  shoe  thread,  oil,  mustard,  and  chicory  mills,  a  rope- 
work,  three  foundries,  and  two  tan-yards  ;  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce  and  the  articles  of  manufacture.  The  tithe- 
barn  of  the  abbey,  in  which  the  monks  stored  their  grain,  still 
exists.  Henry  I.  was  born  at  Selby.  Pop.  5109.  Area  of 
par.,  3180  ac.  Pop.  5340. 


SELE  [anc.  Silaris],  a  river,  Naples,  rises  in  the  Apen 
nines,  S.  frontiers  of  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  flows  S.  through 
Principato-Citra,  till  it  receives  the  Calore  or  Tangro,  then 
turns  W.S.W.,  and  after  receiving  the  Calore  or  Petra,  falls 
into  the  gulf  about  18  m.  S.S.E.  Salerno;  total  course,  45  m. 

SELEFKEH  [anc.  Selcucia  Trachea},  a  tn.  Asiatic  Tur 
key,  pash.  Itshil,  r.  bank  Ghiuk,  about  10  m.  above  its 
mouth  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Levant,  55m.  S.S.W.  Tarsus. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  seen  covering  a  large 
area,  but  the  modern  town,  though  the  residence  of  an  aga 
dependent  on  the  governor  of  Cyprus,  is  a  wretched  place,  com 
posed  chiefly  of  earthen  and  wooden  huts. 

SELENGA,  a  river,  Central  Asia,  formed  in  Mongolia 
by  the  junction  of  several  head-streams,  which  unite  about 
lat.  48°  30'  N.;  Ion.  103°  E. ;  whence  it  flows  N.E.  about 
100  m.,  or  to  lat.  50°  N.,  where  it  is  joined  by  various  con 
siderable  tributaries,  thence  it  proceeds  N.  and  N.E.  to 
Udinsk  in  Siberia,  gov.  Irkutsk,  when  it  suddenly  bends  to 
the  N.W.,  and  falls  into  Lake  Baikal,  S.E.  side,  after  a  course 
of  probably  300  m. 

SELENGHINSK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  and  131  m. 
S.E.  Irkutsk,  on  the  Selenga,  near  the  S.E.  of  Lake  Gousinoe, 
in  a  bleak  and  arid  district.  It  is  poorly  built,  thougli  it 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Siberia,  is  surrounded  by 
fortifications,  and  has  three  churches,  some  general  trade  with 
Kiachta,  and  a  trade  in  salt,  obtained  from  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  2579. 

SELENIA  (CAPE),  a  promontory,  N.E.  coast,  Asia, 
Gulf  of  Anadir;  lat.  62°  42'  30"  N.;  Ion.  177°  49'  48"  E. 

SELENNAK,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  gov.  Yakutsk  ;  lat. 
62°  N. ;  flows  E.N.E.  and  joins  1.  bank  Indighirka,  after  a 
course  of  about  130  m. 

SELHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  1042  ac.     Pop.  120. 

SELIGENSTADT,  a  tn.  Germany,  Hesse- Darmstadt, 
16  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfurt ;  with  a  church,  an  old  abbej7 ;  manu 
factures  of  woollens  and  linens,  and  several  tanneries.  Near 
it  is  an  old  imperial  palace  called  Chateau  Rouge.  Pop.  2624. 

SELIGENTHAL,  a  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Fulda. 
4m.  N.W.  Schmalkalden  ;  with  manufactures  of  wire,  and 
four  mills.  Pop.  1 1 63. 

SELIGHER,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  N.W.  of  gov.  Tver,  about 
35  m.  long,  N.  to  S. ;  10  m.  broad;  and  in  some  places  16  fa 
thoms  deep.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  so  deeply 
indented  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  several  lakes  communi 
cating  by  narrow  channels.  It  discharges  itself  into  the 
Volga.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  town  of  Ostchakov 
stands  on  a  peninsula  at  its  S.E.  extremity. 

SELIMNO,  or  ISLAMDJI,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  S. 
foot  of  the  Balkan,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Tondja,  70  m. 
N.  by  W.  Adrianople.  It  is  walled;  and  has  three  mosques, 
baths,  and  manufactures  of  firearms,  woollen  stuffs,  oil, 
essence  of  roses,  and  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  Turkey,  at 
tended  by  merchants  from  Russia,  Germany,  &c.  Pop.  20,000. 

SELKIRK,  or  SELKIRKSHIRE,  an  inland  co.  Scotland, 
bounded,  N.  by  Midlothian,  E.  Roxburgh,  S.  Dumfries,  and 
W.  Peebles.  Area,  169,280  ac. :  of  which  but  a  small  por 
tion  is  arable.  It  is  generally  hilly,  the  hills  being  for  the 
most  part  ridge-shaped,  and  rounded  on  the  tops.  They  vary 
in  height  from  a  few  hundred  ft.  to  2000  ft.,  and  are  smooth 
and  green  to  their  summits.  The  mountains  appear  to  have 
been  originally  one  large,  high  bed  of  graywacke  and  clay- 
slate,  now  cut  and  subdivided  by  streams.  On  the  W.  side 
of  the  county,  extensive  strata  of  porphyry  are  found  alter 
nating  with  slate  and  granite.  Wheat  is  raised  to  some  ex 
tent  in  the  lower  districts,  and  oats,  turnips,  barley,  and 
clover-hay  are  cultivated  in  regular  rotation  ;  but  the  quan 
tity  of  land  under  tillage  is  comparatively  small,  the  damp 
ness  of  the  climate  and  other  circumstances  rendering  the 
county  altogether  more  appropriate  for  pasturage.  The  Che 
viots  are  now  the  prevailing  breed  of  sheep,  having  nearly 
superseded  the  black-faced,  which  are  confined  to  exposed 
mossy  lands.  The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  Teeswater  breed. 
A  considerable  number  of  Highland  cattle  are  also  grazed  on 
the  hills.  Principal  rivers — the  Tweed,  and  its  tributaries 
Yarrow  and  Ettrick.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  engaged  in  various  branches  of  woollen  manufac 
tures,  which  have  their  chief  scat  in  Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  in  Galashiels.  Selkirkshire  returns  one  member 
to  Parliament.  Pop.  9809. 
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SELKIRK,  an  anc.  royal  burgh  and  market  tn.  Scotland, 
cap.  eo.  Selkirk,  32  m.  S.S.W.  Edinburgh.  It  is  well  built, 
and  contains  some  good  streets,  and  many  respectable  and  sub 
stantial  houses.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  water;  has  a  neat,  plain  Established  church,  Free  and 
U.  Presbyterian  churches,  and  several  excellent  and  well-con 
ducted  schools;  a  public  subscription  -library,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  newsroom.  Woollen  manufactures  are  carried 
on  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  also  tanning  and  stock 
ing-weaving.  In  former  times  Selkirk  was  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  thin  or  single-soled  shoes.  Hence  the 
'  Sutors  of  Selkirk.'  Areaof  par.,  4347  ac.  P.  (1851),  3314. 

SELLA:—  1,  A  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and 
19  m.  N.N.E.  Alicante,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  It  consists  of 
regularly  built  houses,  arranged  in  steep,  narrow,  winding, 
and  ill-paved  streets.  It  has  a  level  and  spacious  public 
square,  containing  the  courthouse  ;  a  parish  church,  and  two 
primary  schools  ;  manufactures  of  linen  cloth,  and  some  trade 
in  corn  and  oil.  Pop.  1670.  —  2,  A  river,  which  descends 
from  a  branch  of  the  Cantabrian  Mountains,  prov.  Oviedo; 
flows  first  N.,  then  E.,  then  N.N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  36  m.,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  the  bay 
and  port  of  Ribadesella, 

SELLACK,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  1540  ac.     Pop.  326. 

SELLE,  or  CEI,LE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  S.W.  of 
dep.  Cantal,  flows  W.S.W.  into  dep.  Lot,  past  Figeac  and 
Cabreres,  and  a  little  below  the  latter  joins  r.  bank  Lot  ;  total 
course,  60  m. 

SELLES,  or  SELLES-SUR-CHER,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loir- 
et-Cher,  on  the  Cher,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  25  m. 
S.E.  Blois.  It  contains  a  handsome  parish  church,  and  a 
magnificent  chateau,  built  by  Philip  of  Bethune,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  Sully  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  '.vine,  and  hay.  Pop.  2033. 

SELLING,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  2463  ac.     Pop.  597. 

SELLINGS,  par.  Eng.  Kent  ;  2055  ac.     Pop.  550. 

SELLNITZ,  or  SELLETZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Leit- 
merit/.,  1.  bank  Bila,  5  m.  from  Bru'x;  with  a  church  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  1398. 

SELLYE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Sumegh,  9  m.  from  Szigeth,  on  the  Drave;  with  two  churches. 
It  suffers  much  from  inundation.  Pop.  1043. 

SELLYE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  14m.  S.W. 
Neutra,  r.  hank  Waag;  with  a  castle,  hospital,  school,  and 
extensive  tile-works.  Pop.  2172. 

SELMA,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Alabama,  45  m.  W.  Mont 
gomery,  r.  bank  river  Alabama,  on  the  Alabama  and  Ten 
nessee,  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi  railroads.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  iron,  including  steam-engines,  &c.,  and  ships  a 
large  quantity  of  cotton  annually.  Pop.  1200. 

SELM.AST,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan,  within  15 
of  N.W.  reach  of  Lake  Urumia.  It  contains  about  1 
families,  of  whom  200  are  Christian. 

SELMESTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1590  ac.    Pop.  260. 

SELOIGNES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
on  the  Eau  Blanche  and  Oise,  near  the  frontiers  of  France, 
33  in.  S.E.  Mons.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron,  a  foundry, 
two  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1014. 

SELSEY,  a  maritime  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
near  the  extremity  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  headland,  called 
Selsey  Bill  ;  lat.  50°  43'  48"  N.  ;  Ion.  0°  48'  30"  W.  It  con 
sists  principally  of  one  street  of  neatly-built  houses  ;  with  a 
handsome  church,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Bryanites  ;  an 
extensive  fishery  is  carried  on  here  for  prawns,  lobsters, 
crabs,  oysters,  and  cod.  Area  of  par.,  4314  ac.  Pop.  934. 

SELSTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  2330  ac.     Pop.  2101. 

SELTSCHAN,  or  SEDLCZANY,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Bcraun,  on  the  Czidlina;  with  a  deanery  church.  I*.  1698. 

SELTZ  [anc.  Salatio],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Khin, 
1.  bank  Rhine,  29  m.  N.E.  Strasburg.  It  has  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  a  cotton-mill,  oil-works,  and  some  trade  in 
hemp  and  flax.  Pop.  2157. 

SELUNE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  S.W.  frontiers  of  dep. 
Orne  ;  flows  W.N.W.  across  the  S.  of  dep.  Manche,  and  after 
a  course  of  50  m.,  of  which  9  m.  when  favoured  by  the  tide 
are  navigable,  falls  into  Bay  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  where  it 
forms  a  common  estuary  with  the  Lee. 

SELVA,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly:  —  1,  A  tn. 
Catalonia,  prov.  and  10  m.  N.W.  Tarragona.  It  has  well- 
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formed  and  paved  streets,  two  churches,  a  primary  school,  two 
suppressed  convents,  considerable  manufactures  of  earthen 
ware,  a  distillery,  and  several  oil-mills.  Pop.  3879. — 2,  (-de 
Mar),  A  seaport  tn.  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  24  m.  from 
Gerona,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  with  a  church,  a  primary 
school,  and  a  harbour,  at  which  some  import  and  export  trade 
's  carried  on.  Pop.  752. — 3,  A  tn.,  near  the  centre  of  isl.  Ma 
jorca,  18m.  N.E.  Palma.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  church, 
a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  3915. 

SELVE,  an  isl.  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  S.E.  of  isl.  Osero.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and 
about  4  m.'long.  It  forms  a  single  parish,  and  has  a  village 
of  same  name,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
reside.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  Pop.  1325. 

SELVI,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria,  on  the 
Rusita,  90  m.  W.  by  S.  Shumla.  Pop.  2500. 

SELWORTHY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  2219  ac.    P.  489. 

SEM,  a  river,  Russia.     See  SEIM. 

SEMAO,  or  SIMAO,  a  small  insalubrious  isl.  Indian  Ar 
chipelago,  off  S.W.  extremity  of  Timor,  near  Coopang  Bay; 
lat.  (S.  point)  10°  20'  S. ;  Ion.  123°  21'  E. ;  about  25  m. 
long,  by  10  m.  broad,  moderately  elevated,  and  separated  from 
Timor  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are 
wax,  sandal-wood,  and  edible  birds'-nests. 

SEMD,  a  vil.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Starkenburg,  circle 
Dieburg,  near  Umstadt.  Pop.  1146. 

SEMENDRIA,  a  fortified  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  of 
Servia,  r.  bank  Danube,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jessava,  24  m. 
S.E.Belgrade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  Itwastaken 
by  the  Turks  in  1438,  and  re-taken  several  times  by  the  Hun 
garians  and  Turks,  ultimately  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

SEMENOOD,  or  SAMANUD,  a  tn.  Egypt,  1.  bank  Dami- 
etta  branch  of  the  Nile,  45  m.  S.W.  Damietta.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  extent,  with  the  usual  bazaars  of  the  large  towns  of 
Egypt ;  and  is  famous  for  its  pottery,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo. 
Here  are  the  mounds  of  Sebennytus,  the  city  of  Sem,  the 
Egyptian  Hercules. 

SEMENOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  36  m.  N.N.E.  Nijnei- 
Novgorod  ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  various  articles 
in  wood,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1000. 

SEMER,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1248  ac.     Pop.  558. 

SEMIDE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro,  8  m. 
from  Coimbra,  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
the  crest  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  sanctuary  of  Senhor-da- 
Serra,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage  for  many  centuries.  In  the 
town  is  a  celebrated  convent  of  Benedictine  friars.  Pop.  2030. 

SEMILL,  SEMILE,  or  SEMILOW,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  23  m.  N.E.  Bunzlau,  on  the  Iser,  here  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge.  It  contains  a  castle,  church,  chapel,  and  school ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  fine  paper,  and  a  distillery.  P.  1716. 

SEMINARA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  2m. 
S.E.  Palma.  It  has  three  churches.  Pop.  4280. 

SEM  I  FATAL  ATI  NSK,  or  SEMIPOLATINSK,  a  tn.  and 
fort,  Siberia,  gov.  and  400  m.  S.S.E.  Omsk.  r.  bank  Irtish. 
It  forms  part  of  the  military  line  which  has  been  formed  on 
that  river,  and  owing  to  its  encroachment  has  changed  its  site 
four  times  since  it  was  first  erected  in  1 718.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  Kirghizes  and  the 
khanates  of  Tashkend  and  Kashgar.  Pop.  (1850),  7593. 

SEMISOPOCHNOI,  or  ISLE  OFTHE  SEVEN  MOUNTAINS, 
belonging  to  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  and  to  the  group 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kryci  or  Rat  Islands,  about  lat. 
51°  59'  N. ;  and  Ion.  179°  45' 57"  W.  It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
about  30  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with 
summits  3001  ft.  in  height,  on  which  in  summer  the  snow 
lies  in  bands.  One  of  the  mountains  emits  smoke.  The 
aspect  of  the  N.  and  E.  sides  is  wild  and  desolate  ;  that  of  the 
S.  and  W.  is  more  pleasing,  presenting  several  green  spots. 
The  channel  between  this  island  and  Goreloy,  about  45  m. 
broad,  and  not  subject  to  tide-races,  is  the  best  for  crossing 
the  Aleutian  chain. 

SEMJEN  (En),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bi 
har,  in  a  fertile  district,  about  9  m.  from  Kortvelyes  ;  with  a 
Protestant  church.  Pop.  1615. 

SEMLEY,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  2945  ac.     Pop.  699. 

SEMLIANSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  26  m.  N.W.  Vor- 
onej,  on  the  Semlianka;  with  some  trade.  P.  (1851),  2898. 
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SEMLIN,  or  ZKMLIN  [Hungarian,  Zimony],  a  frontier 
tn.  Hungary',  Syrmia,  regimental  dist.  Peterwardein,  almost 
opposite  Belgrade,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Save  with  the  Dan 
ube.  It  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  two  rivers, 
is  not  fortified,  but  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  and  consists  of 
the  inner  town  and  a  suburb  called  Franzensthal.  The  for 
mer  contains  some  good  houses,  and  has  some  of  its  principal 
streets  paved  with  rough  stones,  but.the  town  as  a  whole  has 
a  very  mean  appearance,  and  even  in  its  better  part  looks 
empty  and  melancholy..  The  quarter  nearest  the  Danube, 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  called  Zinkaberg,  from  having 
been  originally  inhabited  by  gipsies,  is  a  mere  assemblage  of 
mud-huts,  thatched  with  reeds  and  built  along  lanes,  which 
from  the  deep  ruts  made  in  them  by  torrents  of  rain,  are 
rather  ditches  than  streets.  The  Zinkaberg  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  JohaHunyad,  to  whom  Christendom 
was  mainly  indebted  in  the  15th  century  for  its  deliverance 
from  the  Turks.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  an  important 
transit  trade,  receiving  from  Turkey  chiefly  cotton,  linen-yarn, 
saffron,  honey,  lamb  skins,  and  tobacco-pipes;  and  sending 
into  it  cloths  of  different  kinds,  porcelain,  glass,  &c.  Near  | 
it  is  the  quarantine  station  of  Contumatz,  the  most  important 
lazaretto  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Pop.  10,200. 

SEMOY,  or  SEMOIS  [Latin,  Sesmarus],  a  river,  rises  in 
Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg,  near  Arlon,  proceeds  E.  through 
the  S.  of  prov.  Ardennes,  and  passes  Chiny  and  Bouillon,  en 
ters  prov.  Namur,  and  proceeds  into  the  French  territory,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Meuse,  after  a  course  of  about  110m.,  of  which 
about  46  m.  are  navigable. 

SEMPACH,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  8  m. 
N.W.  Luzern,  E.  shore  of  Lake  Sempach.  It  is  walled, 
flanked  with  towers  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  is  poorly 
built.  Its  only  claim  to  notice  is  derived  from  being  the 
scene  of  the  second  great  battle  which  the  Swiss  gained  over 
their  Austrian  oppressors,  who  left  on  the  field  600  nobles, 
including  their  leader,  Duke  Leopold,  and  more  than  2000 
common  soldiers,  though  the  whole  force  opposed  to  them 

did  not  exceed  1400.    Pop.  1007. The  LAKE,  1530  ft. 

above  sea-level,  and  160  ft.  above  that  of  the  Lake  of  Luzern, 
is  about  6  m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad;  and  is  embosomed  by 
hills,  and  well  supplied  with  fish. 

SEMPER1NGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3480  ac. 
Pop.  595. 

SEMPST,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on 
the  Senne  and  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  railway,  1 1  in. 
N.N.E.  Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  rattle,  and  flax.  Pop.  2524. 

SEMPTE,  or  SCHINTAU,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  and  16  m.  W.  Neutra,  on  the  Vaag;  with  a 
church,  a  strong  castle,  which  figures  in  the  Turkisli  wars ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1157. 

SEMUR,  or  SEMCR-EN-AUXOIS  [anc.  Sincmurum],  a  tn. 
France,  dep.  Cote-d'Or,  on  a  rock  of  granite,  bathed  on  three 
sides  by  the  Arman9on,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  37  m. 
N.W.  Dijon.  It  is  in  general  well  built ;  has  a  handsome 
Gothic  church,  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  public  library,  com 
munal  college,  and  agricultural  society  ;  manufactures  of  com 
mon  woollen  cloth,  serge,  and  drugget,  several  tanneries, 
worsted,  cotton,  bark,  and  fulling  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  honey,  hemp,  wool,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4057. 

SENA,  or  SEX.NA,  a  tn.,  E.  coast,  Africa,  about  lat. 
170°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  35°  38'  8"  E. ;  in  the  Portuguese  territory 
of  Mozambique  (which  see). 

SEN  AGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  10  in. 
N.W.  Milan  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  summer-residence  of  the 
archbishops  of  Milan.  Pop.  2004. 

SEND,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  5162  ac.     Pop.  1555. 

SENDENHORST,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
12  m.  S.E.  Miinster.  It  is  well  built ;  has  six  churches  and 
chapels,  and  a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1468. 

SEN  DUE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  S.W.  of  dep.  Cha- 
rente-Infe'rieure ;  flows  N.N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
opposite  the  S.E.  extremity  of  isle  of  Oleron ;  total  course, 
50  m.,  of  which  about  18  m.  are  navigable. 

SENECA,  a  vil.  and  township,  Canada  West,  (list.  Nia 
gara,  on  the  Ouse  or  Grand  River,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
about  55  m.  S.S.  W.  Toronto.  The  township  contains  the  two 
distinct  villages  of  Seneca  and  Caledonia.  The  latter,  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  situated  1  m. 'above  the  other,  has 


an  Episcopal  and  a  Free  church,  two  common  and  two  privato 
schools,  a  tannery,  and  several  saw  and  flour  mills.  The 
former  has  also  several  large  mills,  a  carding-machine,  and  a 
cloth-factory.  Pop.  township  (1852),  3636. 

SENECA,  a  lake,  U.  States,  New  York,  168  m.  W.  Al 
bany,  40  m.  long,  N.  to  S.,  by  2  m.  to  4  m.  broad ;  430  ft. 
above  sea-level;  and  in  some  parts  560  ft.  deep.  Steamers 
ply  on  it.  It  empties  itself  at  its  N.E.  angle  by  the  river 
Seneca,  which,  flowing  N.  and  E.,  receives  the  waters  of  lakes 
Cayuga,  Canandaigua,  Owasco,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga.  and 
Oneida,  then  turns  N.W.  and  joins  the  Oswego  river,  after  a 
course  of  60  m  At  the  villages  of  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo, 
there  are  falls  affording  excellent  water-power. 

SENECA  FALLS,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  162  m. 
W.  by  N.  Albany,  on  the  Seneca ;  with  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  iron,  and  paper;  a  boat-building  yard,  and  nu 
merous  flour  and  saw  mills.  Near  it  gypsum  abounds. 
Pop.  3045. 

SENEFFE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainruit, 
17  m.  E.N.E.  Mons ;  with  a  large  church,  two  schools,  a 
glass-bottle  manufactory,  a  distillery,  brewery,  salt-refinery, 
tannery,  and  hat-factory.  Pop.  3853. 

SENEGAL,  a  large  river,  W.  Africa.    See  SENEOAMBIA. 

SENEGAL,  a  French  colonial  dependency,  W.  Africa, 
Seriegambia,  consisting  of  the  island  and  town  of  St.  Louis, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  several  forts  along  the 
banks  of  that  river,  comprising  also  the  island  of  Goree, 
Albuda  on  the  bank  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  other  stations 
S.  of  Cape  Verd.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gum,  hides, 
wax,  ivory,  cabinet-woods,  and  gold-dust.  Imports — manu 
factured  goods,  wines,  spirits  and  provisions.  Senegal  is 
governed  by  a  superior  naval  officer,  who  resides  at  St.  Louis, 
the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial  court.  A  lieutenant-governor 
is  stationed  at  Goree.  The  French  first  settled  here  in  1 637. 
It  was  taken"  by  the  English  in  1756  ;  re-taken  by  the  French 
in  1779;  and  subsequently  held  by  the  English  till  the  peace 
of  1814.  Pop.  (1849),  14,876. 

SENEGALIA,  a  tn.  Papal  States.     See  SINIGAGUA. 

SENEGAMBIA  [French,  Senegambie],  an  extensive 
region  of  W.  Africa,  lying  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Such  at  .least  would  be  its  extension  if  the  applica 
tion  of  the  name  were  determined  by  its  derivation.  But  the 
name  Senegambia  has  been  brought  into  use  chiefly  by  French 
writers,  who,  affecting  to  have  extensive  national  claims  to 
territory  in  W.  Africa,  have  gone  on  enlarging  continual ly 
the  application  of  the  name,  which  is  more  properly  given  to 
their  own  settlements,  and  understand  by  Senegambia,  the 
whole  country  from  the  Senegal  S.  to  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  St. 
Ann,  or  even  to  Cape  Palmas.  Such  nomenclature,  however, 
founded  neither  on  physical  features  nor  on  political  divisions, 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  Convenience  suggests  that  the 
name  Senegambia  should  be  confined  rather  to  the  region 
around  the  Gambia,  and  embraced  by  the  Senegal  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  W.  as  far  S.  as  the  10th  parallel 
of  latitude,  where  the  sources  of  the  Senegal  approach  nearest 
to  the  sea.  About  this  line  begins  the  country  dependent  on 
or  allied  with  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  S.  of  which 
again  is  the  independent  state  of  Liberia,  neither  of  which  can 
be  combined,  on  any  sound  principles  of  grouping,  with  the 
countries  farther  N. 

Boundaries. — The  source  of  the  Ba-fing  or  Black  River, 
which  is  considered  as  the  main  branch  of  the  Senegal,  is 
situate  in  lat.  10°  16'  N. ;  Ion.  11°  W. ;  or  about  140  m.  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  sea-coast.  Thence  the  river  flows 
some  distance  E.,  turns  N.E.  and  N.,  and  at  last,  after  run 
ning  W.  some  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  very  winding  course,  it 
descends  to  the  sea  in  a  S.S.W.  direction  ;  the  length  of  the 
stream,  measured  along  all  its  windings,  exceeding  probably 
1000  m.  It  thus  nearly  encircles  a  very  ample  region, 
through  which  flows  the  Gambia,  first  from  S.  to  N.,  and  then 
to  the  W.,  in  a  tortuous  course  like  the  Senegal,  but  within 
narrower  limits,  though  with  a  more  copious  stream.  S.  oi' 
the  Gambia  again  are  the  rivers  Cazamansa,  Jeba  or  Inje"ba, 
the  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Nunez,  and  Pongas,  though  this  last 
may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  or  forming  the  natural 
boundary  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  region  thus  marked  out, 
S.  and  W.  of  the  Senegal,  has  a  length  from  N.  to  S.  of  about 
400  m.,  with  an  average  width  of  300  m. ;  but  as  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ba-fing  is  known  only  at  a  few  points,  and  as 
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the  position  assigned  to  it  depends  entirely  on  estimates  of 
an  imperfect  character,  the  E.  limit  of  Sencgambia  is  so  far 
uncertain. 

Mountains,  Valleys,  &c. — The  physical  features  of  a  country 
so  imperfectly  explored  as  Senegambia,  cannot  be  described 
with  any  accuracy  of  detail.  The  observations  at  once  certain 
and  instructive,  relating  to  its  nature  and  conformation,  lie 
within  a  narrow  compass.  The  W.  or  maritime  portion  of  the 
country  is  a  low,  flat,  and  to  a  great  extent,  swampy  plain, 
nearly  150  m.  wide,  under  the  10th  parallel,  and  increasing  N. 
towards  the  Senegal  to  a  width  of  200  m.  E.  of  this  is  a  hilly 
or  mountainous  country,  in  which  the  principal  valleys  seem 
all  to  run  from  S.  to  N.  The  statements  made  respecting  the 
height  of  these  mountains  are  always  vague,  and  often  rest 
merely  on  hearsay.  The  mountain  of  Mouminia,  lat.  11°  4'  N., 
is  reported  to  be  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  and  M.  Hec- 
qnard,  a  recent  traveller  (1851),  undoubtedly  meant  to  convey 
his  belief  of  its  great  height,  when  he  remarked  that  he  found 
on  it  in  June  no  snow,  but  abundance  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 
The  same  traveller  seems  to  have  believed  that  Timbo,  the 
capital  of  Foota-Jallon,  stands  at  a  great  elevation.  But  this 
opinion  receives  no  confirmation  from  the  accounts  given  of 
the  fall  of  the  Scarcies,  Rokelle,  and  other  rivers  near  Sierra 
Leone,  which  descend  with  a  moderate  course  from  the 
heights  of  Foota-Jallon.  Besides,  Major  Laing,  in  estimating 
the  height  of  Mount  Loma,  the  source  of  the  Joliba,  at  1600  ft., 
seems  to  render  it  improbable  that  the  rivers  flowing  W.  with 
a  comparatively  short  course,  should  spring  from  a  much 
greater  height.  From  Falaba,  whence  he  saw  Mount  Loma, 
he  could  also  descry  the  mountains  of  Foota-Jallon,  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  struck  by,  nor  even  to  have 
suspected,  their  superior  elevation.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  elevated  region  liable  to  winter 
snow  would,  under  the  tropics,  differ  totally  in  habits  and 
constitution  from  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plains.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  in  Senegambia  nature  marks  out  the  de 
finite  limits  of  race,  or  offers  any  impediment  whatever  to 
continual  migration  from  the  hill  to  the  plain  and  back  again. 
The  plateau  of  Foota-Jallon,  Jallon-ke'-du,  Kouka-du,  and 
Bambouk,  may  therefore  be  assumed  with  probability  to  have 
a  moderate  general  elevation  of  1200  ft.  or  1500  ft.,  while 
the  summits  of  the  mountain-chains,  which  are  not  numerous, 
attain  perhaps  at  the  utmost  an  absolute  height  of  6000  ft. 

Rivers. — The  Senegal,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  lat. 
15°  48'  N.,  but  which  in  its  course  through  Foota-Toro,  ad 
vances  a  degree  farther  N.,  has  its  chief  sources  (those  of  the 
Ba-fing)  in  lat.  10°  16'  N. ;  while  the  sources  of  the  other  rivers 
S.  of  the  Senegal  on  the  coast,  are  situate  N.  of  that  parallel. 
The  Ba-fing  runs  at  first  E.,  then  N.  by  Timbo,  and  afterwards 
N.E.  and  N.W.  From  the  opposite  or  W.  side  of  the  moun 
tain  in  which  it  rises,  springs  also  the  Te'ne  or  Faleme,  the 
second  great  branch  of  the  Senegal,  which  runs  N.  in  a  more 
direct  course  till  it  joins  the  Ba-fing  in  Galam.  The  latter 
receives  on  its  E.  side  the  Kakora  or  Dangerous  River,  and 
the  Ba-Wullima  or  Red  River,  both  large  streams.  The 
Senegal  is  navigable  up  to  the  cataracts  of  Fe'lou  in  Kasson, 
about  700  m.  from  its  mouth.  Above  those  falls  it  again 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  great  river,  but  its  capabilities 
are  not  practically  known.  The  Senegal  is  much  wasted  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  by  the  numerous  marigots  or 
drains  which  carry  its  waters  through  the  adjacent  plains  ;  and 
its  mouth  is  dangerously  barred,  so  as  to  be  at  most  seasons 
accessible  only  for  small  vessels.  The  Gambia  (Lat.  13°  30'  N.) 
is  reported  to  have  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Bade",  in 
lat.  1 1°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  1 1°  15'  W.  It  flows  at  first  towards  the 
interior,  like  the  Ba-fing,  but  winds  round  quickly,  and  within 
60  m.  of  its  fountains  flows  W.  to  the  sea.  It  appears,  in  its 
lower  course,  a  greater  river  than  the  Senegal,  and  is  navi 
gable  300  m.  up  for  vessels  drawing  two  fathoms.  The  falls  at 
Baracunda  may  be  ascended  during  the  floods,  and  the  Gam 
bia  has  in  fact  been  navigated  in  boats  to  a  distance  of  500  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  till,  from  the  wildness  and  depopulation 
of  the  adjacent  country,  its  further  exploration  promised  little 
advantage.  The  same  mountain  which  gives  rise  to  the  Dima 
or  Gambia,  also  sends  forth  to  the  W.  the  river  Cumba  or 
Koli,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  form  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
lat.  11°  30'  N.,  though  the  native  accounts  seem  to  identity 
it  rather  with  the  Jeba  or  Injeba,  a  few  miles  N.  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  two  rivers,  however,  are  usually  considered 


by  seamen  as  only  deep  inlets  or  arms  of  the  sea,  and  as 
owing  but  little  of  their  magnitude  to  fresh-water  supplies. 
The  river  Cazamansa,  which  flows  between  the  Gambia  and 
the  Jeba,  is  altogether  a  river  of  the  plains,  and  highly  cha 
racteristic  of  this  region,  being  fed  wholly  from  marshes, 
inundated  plains,  or  by  the  outpourings  of  the  neighbouring 
rivers.  It  may  be  ascended  in  large  boats  120  in.  In  gene 
ral,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  Senegambia  below  the  hills, 
where  the  rivers  flow  from  E.  to  W.,  the  country  is  perfectly 
level,  and  during  the  floods  all  the  rivers  quitting  their  chan 
nels  flow  over  the  plains,  and  become  connected  one  with  the 
other  by  means  of  canals  or  marigots,  some  of  which  remain 
still  navigable  when  the  floods  have  subsided,  and  thus  facili 
tate  to  the  natives  communication  across  the  country.  These 
marigots  are  so  numerous,  that  Senegambia,  towards  the  sea, 
may  be  compared  to  a  chain  of  islands  separated  by  narrow 
channels. 

Geology. — As  the  highland  or  E.  portion  of  Senegambia 
has  been  visited  at  only  a  few  points,  its  geological  constitu 
tion  is  known  but  imperfectly.  Yet  it  seems  certain  that  gra 
nite  in  its  various  forms  constitutes  the  base  of  the  mountain- 
chains,  and  shows  itself  in  all  the  small  hills  diversifying  the 
banks  of  the  Senegal,  from  Galam  up  to  Bambouk  ;  while  far 
ther  S.,  volcanic  rocks  frequently  break  through  and  cover 
the  granite,  the  hill-tops  being  often  crowned  with  basalt,  and 
the  loftier  mountains  owing  their  superior  elevation  to  the 
mass  of  trachyte  accumulated  upon  them.  The  valleys  of  the 
primitive  rock  seem  to  strike  generally  S.S.E.  to  N.N.W. 
The  direction  of  the  volcanic  bends  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
pointed  out.  In  obvious  connection  with  these  is  the  iron 
stone  or  ferruginous  rock,  profusely  strewed  over  the  hills  in 
Foota-Jallon,  and  neighbouring  districts.  Lower  down  than 
the  iron,  on  the  outer  edge  apparently  of  the  volcanic  influ 
ence,  imbedded  in  a  loose  friable  earth,  lies  the  gold  grain, 
for  which  in  early  times  Guinea  was  so  famous.  Bambouk, 
towards  the  N.,  between  the  Faleme"  and  Ba-fing,  and  Bur6 
in  the  E.  slope,  are  the  districts  most  famed  for  their  gold 
mines.  The  level  plains  towards  the  coast  are  formed,  as 
might  be  expected,  from  the  detritus  of  the  hills,  mixed  with 
sand. 

Botany. — The  vegetation  of  Senegambia  is  known  accu 
rately  only  on  the  coast.  On  the  Lower  Senegal,  the  soil, 
so  far  as  the  inundation  reaches,  teems  with  abundance.  Be 
yond  that  line  extends  a  dry  sandy  desert,  in  which  the  cactus, 
acacia,  and  various  thorny  plants  of  the  Sahra  overspread  the 
plains,  and  this  desert  aspect,  narrowing  as  it  goes  S.,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  Gambia.  Farther  S.,  and  wherever  the  coast, 
broken  into  islands,  is  intersected  by  numerous  marigots,  the 
mangrove  and  palms  occupy  the  shores.  Behind  them  may 
be  seen  the  gigantic  baobab  (Adansonia)  and  bentang  (Erio- 
dendron],  the  African  teak,  and  other  large  timber.  But  the 
dense  forest  of  great  trees  commences  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  It  is  above  the  limits  of 
these  forests  apparently  that  the  shea  or  butter-tree  is  first 
met  with.  This,  with  the  ceiba-palm,  characterize  the  hilly 
region.  Farther  S.,  perhaps  beyond  the  limits  here  assigned 
to  Senegambia,  the  cam-wood  makes  its  appearance.  The 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  throughout  the  whole  region,  varies 
much  more  from  the  civilization  of  the  people  than  the  gra 
dations  of  climate.  Fertile  tracts,  well  situate,  often  lie  as 
wilderness,  while  less  favoured  spots  yield  abundantly.  Rice, 
maize,  and  other  grains,  with  bananas,  manioc,  and  yams  are 
cultivated  equally  on  the  hills  and  plains.  Tracts  may  be 
found,  particularly  round  the  villages  of  the  Mahometan 
Mandingoes,  exhibiting  a  state  of  cultivation  which  would  be 
thought  admirable  even  in  Europe.  The  orange,  citron,  and 
other  fruits  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  15th  or  16th 
century,  are  now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  hills.  In  some 
parts  of  Foota-Jallon  the  oranges  are  not  eaten  by  the  natives, 
but  reserved  wholly  for  strangers. 

Inhabitants. — As  Senegambia  is  a  region  arbitrarily  marked 
out  by  geographers  only  by  a  physical  line,  it  presents  no 
unity  nor  systematic  arrangement  of  population.  There  ex 
ists  little  or  no  relation  between  its  limits  and  those  of  the 
various  nations  which,  wholly  or  in  part,  lie  within  it.  These 
nations  are  of  many  races,  which  do  not  always  admit  of  being 
accurately  discriminated.  We  find,  separate  or  mixed  toge 
ther,  Yolofs,  Sereres,  Foolahs,  Mandingoes  under  many  de 
nominations,  Feloops,  Tyabe"s,  and  Bissagoes.  Each  of  these 
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again  is  often  divided  into  several  kingdoms  or  independent 
communities.  This  extraordinary  mixture  and  complication 
of  different  races,  or  at  least  of  different  languages,  is  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  Western  and  Central  Africa.  In 


NATIVES  OF  SENEGAMBIA. 
From  Eaffenel,  Voyage  dans  1'A  Clique  Occidentale. 

1.  Mandingo  of  Wolli— war  costume.  I  3.  Female  Griot  of  Bondou— ordinary 
B.  U riot  of  Bondou— costume  of  cere-  |  costume. 

mony.  |  4.  Foolah  Womrm. 

attempting  to  describe  the  distribution  of  these  races  in  Sene 
gambia,  the  simplest  course  will  be  to  proceed  up  the  Senegal 
E.  and  S.,  and  then  turning  W.  to  the  coast,  to  consider  the 
nations  embraced  in  this  circuit.  The  Senegal  has  on  the 
r.  or  N.  bank  the  desert  tribes  of  the  Moors,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  namely,  the  Trarzas,  Darmankur,  Braknas, 
Dowish,  &c.,  who  are  all  probably  of  Berber  origin.  S.  of 
the  river,  which  here  separates  the  black  from  the  white  race, 
towards  the  sea,  are  the  Yolofs,  negroes  of  the  deepest  black, 
in  several  kingdoms.  They  extend  S.  to  the  river  Salum, 
which  divides  them  from  the  Mandingoes  of  the  Gambia. 
Above  them,  100  m.  from  the  sea,  are  the  Foolahs  or  Peules 
(Peule  is  probably  the  correct  plural  of  Foolah),  in  Foota- 
Toro.  Still  higher  up  the  river,  in  Galam  or  Kajaaga,  are 
the  Serracolets,  in  several  different  castes  or  families,  of 
widely  different  character  and  manners.  These,  people  are 
jet  black  and  shine  like  polished  ebony.  But  their  neigh 
bours  the  Foolahs  are  not  negroes ;  to  brown  complexions 
they  join  good  features,  and  sometimes  long  hair.  They  are 
remarkable  for  cleanliness,  religious  zeal  (they  are  generally 
Mahometans),  equestrian  habits,  and  attachment  to  pastoral 
life.  Above  Galam  begin  the  Mandingo  countries,  Bondou, 
W.  of  the  Faleme,  and  between  this  river  and  the  Ba-fing, 
Bambouk.  Beyond  the  Ba-fing  the  mixed  population  of 
Kaarta  and  Kasson  bounding  Senegambia  is  chiefly  Ma 
dingo,  but  farther  S.E.  lies  Foola-du,  where  the  Foolahs 
possess  a  large  territory  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Mandi 
goes.  Proceeding  up  the  Ba-fing  from  Bambouk,  we  arri' 
in  Jallon-ke"-du,  or  Red-man's  Land,  a  Mandingo  name  which 
seems  to  point  to  the  Foolahs,  or  possibly  to  a  branch  of  the 
Mandingoes  themselves,  who  are  not  uniformly  black  and 
coarse-featured.  And  from  this  country,  near  the  sources  o 
the  Gambia,  lat.  11°  25'  N.,  the  Mandingoes  extend  to  the 
sea-coast  on  the  W.  400m.,  while  on  the  E.  their  domain  is 
almost  equally  extensive,  for  the  Bambarras  are  of  Mandingo 
race.  Towards  the  S.E.,  and  along  the  highland  (Kong),  il 
is  not  easy  to  assign  their  limits,  but  it  is  certain  that  branches 
of  them  (the  Deys  and  Veys)  approach  the  coast  in  Liberia 
while  others  occupy  (in  Gaman)  the  elevated  interior  ol 
Ashantee.  Above  Jallon  k<?  du  is  Foota  Jallon,  where  the 
Foolahs  have  established  a  comparatively  powerful  empire 
Their  capital,  Timbo,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ba-fing  and 
Faleme  is  not  above  180  m.  from  Sierra  Leone.  If  we  turn 
from  Timbo  W.  to  the  coast,  passing  through  a  belt  of  den 
forest,  we  find  the  plains  generally  occupied  by  Mandingoes 
under  a  variety  of  names,  among  which  that  of  SozJ  or  SusC 


predominates.  Yet  the  W.  ranges  of  mountains,  in  lat. 
11°  to  12°,  are  said  to  be  occupied  by  a  people  called  Tyabe"s, 
completely  wild  and  savage,  and  having  a  peculiar  language. 
There  is  good  reason,  nevertheless,  for  believing  that  the 
Tyabds  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bulloms  near  Sierra  Leone. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Cazamansa  dwell  the  Feloops,  a  barbar- 
jus  race,  around  whom  are  several  other  nations  (Fogni, 
^iguishe,  &c.),  of  kindred  origin  and  language,  all  alike  note  1 
'or  turbulence,  predatory  habits,  and  habitual  intoxication. 
The  comparative  barbarity  and  debasement  of  the  coast  tribes 
may  be  generally  ascribed  to  the  abundance  of  palm-wine. 
The  plains  of  the  interior,  from  the  Yolofs  and  Foolahs  in  the 
N.,  to  the  6th  parallel  probably  in  the  S.,  are  possessed  by 
Wandingo  communities.  The  same  people  occupy  the  coast 
n  Barra,  at  the  month  of  the  Gambia.  The  pagan  Mandin 
goes,  styled  by  the  Mahometans,  Soninkes,  that  is,  brandy- 
Tien  or  drunkards,  still  form  the  majority.  But  Mahometan 
settlements  of  Mandingoes  and  Foolahs  are  rapidly  increas- 
ng  near  the  coast,  and  invariably  bring  with  them  superior 
ndustry,  sobriety,  and  instruction,  for  every  village  has  its 
school.  All  over  Senegambia  are  to  be  found  the  G riots,  who 
appear  to  be  a  distinct  people,  and  the  hereditary  professional 

ffoons,  minstrels,  and  improvvisatori  of  the  country. 

Government. — The  Yolofs  are  ruled  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
who  may  be  styled  kings.  Among  the  Foolahs,  the  Almamy 
[Al-Ima'm)  is  at  once  sovereign  and  high-priest,  and,  if  well 
versed  in  the  Koran,  he  can,  by  means  of  it,  exercise  an 
almost  despotic  power.  The  Mandingo  chiefs  are  generally 
controlled  by  councils  of  elders,  and  also  by  popular  assem 
blies;  but  the  aristocratic  element  seems  to  prevail  over  the 
democratic  in  most  of  their  republics.  The  Feloops  and  other 
barbarous  tribes  on  the  sea-board,  seem  to  have  no  further 
union  than  is  absolutely  required  for  defence  or  for  plans  of 
pillage.  Each  village  is  independent  of  its  neighbours;  and 
sometimes  even  each  house  in  a  village  is  fortified  and  fenced 
off  as  securely  as  possible  from  those  around  it.  The  rule  of 
succession  among  all  these  nations  generally  follows  the  female 
line,  that  is,  the  inheritance  goes  to  the  sister's  son,  though  in 
some  communities  the  brother  is  allowed  to  have  a  prior  title. 

European  Settlements. — In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century 
(1452),  the  Portuguese  reached  the  Senegal,  and  opened  a 
friendly  communication  with  one  of  the  Yolof  kings.  But 
the  comparatively  humble  trade  of  that  part  of  Guinea  does 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  them,  and  without  making  perma 
nent  settlements  on  it,  they  hurried  farther  S.  in  prosecution 
of  their  discoveries.  With  the  voyage  of  Jobson  in  1620, 
the  English  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  exploration  of  the 
Gambia,  though  their  traders  were  on  the  coast  30  or  40 
years  earlier.  The  trade  of  the  French  in  the  Senegal  may 
in  like  manner  be  dated  from  Brue's  voyage  in  1697.  The 
French  have  at  present  factories  not  only  on  the  Senegal,  but 
also  on  the  Gambia,  Cazamansa,  and  Rio  Grande.  They  aim, 
however,  at  no  colonization  nor  acquisition  of  territory  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  mercan 
tile  establishments.  St.  Mary's  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia,  and  Macarthy's  Island,  about  150  m.  higher  up,  are 
the  chief  English  factories  in  Senegambia.  (-See  GAMBIA.)  The 
Portuguese  still  retain  small  factories  on  the  rivers  Cazamansa 
and  Je'ba.  But  it  is  to  the  Gambia  tliat  the  Mandingoes, 
the  great  traders  of  W.  Africa,  chiefly  resort.  Gold-dust, 
ivory,  skins,  fine  woods  and  timber  were  formerly  the  chief 
productions,  but  it  has  been  discovered  of  late  years  that  the 
ground-nut  (AracJiys  liypoycea),  called  by  the  French  piistaclie 
de-terre,  yields  abundance  of  fine  oil,  and  the  increasing  culti 
vation  of  this  article,  chiefly  by  the  Mandingoes,  now  begins 
to  support  an  important  commerce,  which  will  probably 
produce  erelong  sensible  effects  on  the  civilization  of  \V. 
Africa. — (Leyden's  Africa;  Mollien,  Voy.  dans  VJnterieur 
de  VAffujue;  Raffenel,  Voy.  dans  VAfnque  Occidentals; 
Hecquard,  Voy.  stir  la  Cute  et  lanx  Vluterieur  de  VAfrique 
Occidental,  Paris,  1853;  &c.) 

SENEGME,  or  SENEGUI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia, 
div.  Sassari,  prov.  Aristano,  9  m.S.E.  Cagliari;  with  mines 
of  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  Pop.  1846. 

SENERCHIA,   a   tn.    Naples,   prov.    Principato-Citra, 

N.N.E.  Campagria ;  with  a  church  and  four  chapels.     P.  1450. 

SENFTENBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  61  in.  S.S.W. 

Frankfurt,  on  the  Black  Kilter;  with  a  castle,  and  a  German 

and  Wendisch  church.     Pop.  1402. 
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SENFTENBERG,  or  ZAMBERG,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  28  in.  E.S.E.  Koniggratz  ;  with  a  castle,  church,  hospital, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  2904. 

8ENHORIM,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
about  12  m.  from  Viseu.  Pop.  1506. 

SENIAVINE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  the  Carolines, 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  lat.  6°  43'  to  7°  6'  N. ;  Ion.  158°  to  158°  30'  E. 
They  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  refreshment  of  whalers. 
They  produce  about  500  Ibs.  of  tortoise-shell  annually.  This 
is  the  only  article  of  merchandise,  except  trepang,  which  can 
at  present  be  procured  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  visitors, 
although  many  other  valuable  commodities  might  be  very 
easily  added.  Principal  island,  Pouinipet  (which  see}. 

SENIGA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Brescia, 
7  m.  S.E.  Verolanuova;  with  four  churches.  Pop.  1970. 

SENIO,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  on  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines, 
W.  of  Palazzolo  in  Tuscany,  enters  the  Papal  States,  flows 
N.E.  past  the  town  of  Eavenna,  and  about  12  m.  below  falls 
into  r.  bank  Po-di-Primaro,  after  a  course  of  about  55  m. 

SENJARY  (Novoi),  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  20  m.  S.W. 
Poltawa,  r.  bank  Vorskla;  with  five  churches;  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Pop.  3750. 

SENJEN,  an  isl.  Arctic  Ocean,  N.W.  coast,  Norway, 
prov.  Nordland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  chan 
nel  ;  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  45  m.  ;  breadth,  about  28  m.  It 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  the  coast  on  the  W.  and  N. 
consists  of  an  almost  continuous  series  of  deep  narrow  creeks 
and  bold  projecting  headlands.  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
and  the  surface  is  covered  chiefly  with  moss,  on  which,  during 
the  summer,  the  Finns  depasture  herds  of  reindeer. 

SENLIS  [anc.  Augustomagus] ,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Oise, 
30  m.  S.E.  Beauvais.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  but  many 
of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding.  It  has  an  ancient 
castle,  flanked  with  two  round-towers ;  a  cathedral,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Charlemagne ;  a  public  library  and 
theatre ;  and  cotton-mills,  tanneries  and  bleachfields.  Near 
it  are  excellent  quarries  and  limekilns.  Pop.  518.6. 

SENMAN  AT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
about  12  m.  from  Barcelona,  on  a  height.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  two  primary  schools,  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1417. 

SENNA:—!,  A  tn.,  E.  coast,  Africa.  See  SENA.— 2,  A 
tn.  Persia.  See  SINNA. 

SENNAR,  a  state,  with  cap.  of  same  name,  on  the  Nile 
or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  between  the  parallels  of  12°  and  15°  45'  N., 
and  now,  in  the  political  language  of  Egypt,  to  which  country 
it  is  subjected,  forming  part  of  Nubia.  In  lat.  15°  37'  N.,  is 
situate  the  junction  of  the  two  great  arms  of  the  Nile,  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  tract  between 
which,  increasing  S.  to  a  width  of  two  or  three  days'  journey 
(50  m.  or  60  m.),  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  Island  of  Sennar  ; 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  indigenous  population  is  Hili. 
The  towns  or  villages  lie  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the  Blue 
River  or  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  are  tolerably  numerous  from  the 
13th  parallel  downwards  for  a  distance  of  200  in.  From  that 
limit,  or  perhaps  in  some  places  a  little  farther  S.,  the  island 
is  all  nominally  subject  to  Sennar.  E.  of  the  Blue  River  this 
dominion  reaches  to  the  forests  which  encircle  Abyssinia. 
The  little  communities  that  spring  up  in  sequestered  situa 
tions,  between  these  forests  and  the  Abyssinian  highland, 
are  sometimes  claimed  by  the  one  state,  sometimes  by  the 
other.  But  their  allegiance,  equally  unprofitable  and  uncer 
tain,  is  rarely  enforced.  On  its  \V.  side  the  island  of  Sennar 
is  a  wilderness,  the  only  permanent  inhabited  places  on  the 
White  River  being  Hellet  el-Ai's,  a  poor  hamlet  at  the  ferry, 
on  the  road  to  Kordofan ;  and,  lower  down,  Manjera,  a  Tur 
kish  station  for  hewing  timber  and  building  boats.  The 
authority  maintained  over  the  wandering  Arab  or  Ethiopia 
tribes,  is  a  matter  rather  of  might  than  right,  and  depends 
less  on  prescription  or  convention,  than  on  the  actual  power 
and  vigour  of  the  government.  The  Turco- Egyptians,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Khartoom,  at  the  N.  point  of  the  island 
of  Sennar,  have  exacted  submission  from  the  tribes  of  Taka, 
E.  of  the  Atbara,  and  also  hold  in  subjection  Kordofan,  in  the 
W.,  where  they  keep  a  strong  garrison  in  the  chief  town, 
Obeid. 

Rivers. — The  Blue  and  White  rivers  do  not  appear  to  receive 
N.  of  lat.  12°,  any  notable  tributary  streams  from  the  tract  lying 
between  them.  But  as  the  whole  country  visibly  slopes  W., 


it  is  probable  that  some  rivulets  flow  into  the  White  River,  the 
ordinary  width  of  which,  nearly  2  m.,  increases  in  some  places 
below  El  Ai's,  during  the  floods,  to  8  m.  or  more.  The  Blue 
River  is  joined,  within  the  limits  of  Sennar,  by  the  Dender ; 
and,  lower  down,  by  the  Ra'ad  (lightning)  or  Shimfa,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Abyssinians,  in  whose  territories  both  these 
streams  rise.  They  are  both  great  rivers  in  the  rainy  season; 
this  once  over,  the  Ra'ad  stands  in  pools.  But  the  all-impor 
tant  river  of  the  country  is  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Nile,  as  it  is 
here  called.  The  villages  and  settled  population  of  Sennar 
are  nearly  all  on  this  river,  the  ordinary  width  of  which  varies 
from  500  to  1000  yards. 

Geology. —  The  territory  of  Sennar  is  collectively  a  great 
level  plain,  from  which  masses  of  rock  protrude  only  at  wide 
intervals,  and  to  no  great  elevation.  W.  of  the  town  of  Sen 
nar,  however,  about  10  or  12  hours  distant,  are  the  moun 
tains  Moia,  Mandera,  and  Segadi,  apparently  extending  as  a 
chain  from  S.  to  N.,  but  in  reality  disconnected.  Granite  is 
the  prevailing  rock,  associated  with  micaceous  schist  and 
greenstone.  The  red  granite  of  Segadi  is  in  the  finest  possible 
condition,  and  superior  to  that  of  Syene.  Jebel-Moia,  the 
largest  and  loftiest  of  these  hills,  may  have  an  elevation  of 
1200  ft.  above  the  plain,  and  a  length  of  some  miles.  Baboons 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  bare  rocks  ;  apes,  parrots,  and 
guinea  fowl  tenant  the  woods  at  their  feet.  The  ebony-tree 
grows  round  Jebel-Moia;  the  sycamore-fig  round  Segadi. 
The  plain  of  Sennar,  for  some  distance  above  Khartoom,  ex 
hibits  only  a  sandy  soil,  apparently  mixed  with  deposits  from 
the  river.  But  from  Messelemiah  up,  its  character  changes 
entirely ;  and  the  level  flat,  now  higher  above  the  river, 
which  has  contributed  nothing  towards  its  formation,  becomes 
a  deep  bed  of  argillaceous  marl,  containing  calcareous  con 
cretions  in  great  quantity.  Over  its  surface  are  scattered 
boulders  of  granite,  and  fragments  of  greenstone,  in  great 
number  ;  of  the  latter  are  made  the  mills  of  the  country,  of 
which  every  house  has  one.  The  plain  is  covered  with  a 
black  mould,  the  result  of  decomposition.  The  argillaceous 
soil  is  retentive  of  water ;  and  when  refreshed  by  rain  (for 
these  rich  plains  are  nowhere  reached  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile),  becomes  exceedingly  fertile.  But  in  the  dry  season  it 
has  an  aspect  of  the  most  dismal  sterility;  no  trees,  little 
herbage,  and  the  naked  ground  cracked  and  gaping  in  all 
directions  with  the  burning  heat. 

Vegetation. — The  lines  of  thick  wood  which  extend  along 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  arms, 
continue  along  the  I5Iue  River  above  the  junction.  But  trees 
in  this  climate  hardly  embellish  the  face  of  nature.  Their 
scanty,  thin  foliage,  that  of  the  Acacia  Senegalensis  excepted, 
affords  little  shade.  With  the  species  just  named  are  asso 
ciated  the  A.  Seyal,  A.  Nilotica  or  Sunt,  producing  gum ; 
Balanites  Eyyptiacus,  llhamnus  spina  Christi,  and  Sodada 
decidua,  this  last  quite  leafless,  and  though  in  size  arborescent, 
presenting  only  a  bunch  of  slender  boughs.  Above  Khar 
toom  the  palms  increase  in  number.  The  Doum  and  date 
palms  are  seen  towards  Sennar;  but  more  characteristic  of 
the  climate  are  the  Dileb  palm  and  the  gigantic  baobab,  which 
latter  and  the  tamarind  making  their  first  appearance  at  Kala- 
min,  increase  S.,  till  two  days' journey  above  Sennar they  shade 
the  lounging-place  of  every  village.  The  plain  around  Sennar 
is  destitute  of  trees,  but  \  m.  S.  of  the  town  is  a  large  orchard 
of  lemon- trees,  planted  by  an  opulent  merchant  in  the  last 
century.  It  is  private  property,  fenced  with  thorny  bushes, 
but  forms  an  agreeable  object.  This  naturally  prolific  plain 
rarely  presents  to  view  the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  might 
be  expected  so  near  the  equator.  As  soon  as  the  rain  falls, 
the  arid  and  dreary  waste  becomes  a  sea  of  mire,  and  on  this, 
without  any  preparation,  is  sown  ihedurra  (Sorghum  vulgare), 
the  characteristic  produce  of  Sennar,  which  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  native  country  ofdurra.  In  three  months  and 
a  half,  or  about  the  end  of  October,  the  whole  plain,  far  and 
wide,  waves  with  the  ripe  grain,  and  the  harvest  is  gathered. 
Such  is  the  rude  and  simple  agriculture  of  this  once  very 
populous"  country.  Below  Messelemiah,  where  the  river  here 
and  there  rises  above  the  bank,  and  irrigation  is  practised,  the 
crops  are  somewhat  earlier.  Near  Khartoom,  the  extensive 
inundated  tracts  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  are  sown,  on  the  retire 
ment  of  the  floods,  with  kidney-beans,  and  afterwards  with 
j  durra.  In  the  latitude  of  Senuar  the  chick-pea  (Cicer)  takes 
I  the  place  of  kidney-beans. 
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Climate. — Though  the  limit  of.the  tropical  rains  is  marked 
in  maps  in  lat.  17°  40'  N.,  yet  in  truth,  about  the  Nile  those 
rains  can  hardly  be  said  to  reach  beyond  the  15th  parallel. 
At  Khartoom,  in  lat.  15°  37'  N.,  rain  falls  only  every  second 
or  third  year,  and  droughts' of  long  continuance  are  not  in 
frequent.  Even  higher  up,  where  the  rain  never  wholly 
fails,  it  is  still  but  scanty.  But  on  the  marly  plain  of  Sennar, 
three  or  four  heavy  showers,  such  as  fall  only  within  the 
tropics,  are  enough  for  the  durra.  The  rains  seem  to  be  oc- 
•  casioned  by  E.  winds,  though  wind£  from  some  S.  point  pre 
vail  during  the  wet  season,  which  ordinarily  begins  in  July 
and  continues  for  two  months.  The  Nile  swells  fitfully  in 
May ;  begins  to  rise  steadily  in  June,  and  attains  its  greatest 
height  early  in  September.  Immediately  before,  and  at  times 
(luring  the  rains,  the  heat  is  insupportable,  the  thermometer 
in  a  tent  rising  to  119°  Fah.,  while  the  humid  air  resembles  a 
steam-bath.  Then  come  the  deadly  fevers  and  dysentery, 
which  are  most  fatal  on  the  argillaceous  plain.  Sandy  spots 
near  the  river  and  places  on  the  verge  of  the  rains,  as  Khar 
toom,  are  thought  to  be  comparatively  exempt  from  disease; 
but  in  truth  there  is  no  safety  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sennar. 
The  ferentit,  or  guinea-worm,  another  plague  which  comes 
with  the  rains,  and  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  rain-water, 
is  more-frequent  S.  of  Sennar.  The  plague  of  Egypt  never 
penetrates  into  Nubia,  but  in  the  latter  country  the  small-pox 
is  equally  destructive.  In  winter  the  thermometer  often  falls 
to  60°,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  free  from  humidity,  that 
meat  will  dry  without  decomposing. 

Zoology. — The  horse,  ass,  and  camel  all  suffer  severely 
from  the  rainy  season  in  Sennar.  The  cattle  are  small  and 
ill-conditioned,  the  sheep  tall  and  without  wool.  The  dog  of 
the  country  appears  to  be  a  degenerate  greyhound,  and  is 
very  subject  to  hydrophobia.  The  wild  animals  are  not 
many.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  the  giraffe,  zebra,  and 
antelopes,  keep  to  the  woody  fastnesses  of  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  or  to  the  forests  of  the  south,  and  rarely  approach  the 
inhabited  tanks  of  the  river.  The  hippopotamus,  however, 
and  crocodile,  are  very  numerous,  as  well  as  the  large  sand- 
lizard,  which  is  often  mistaken  for  a  crocodile.  The  marafin 
(hyena)  enters  the  villages  by  night  and  devours  the  dead. 
The  simbera  (a  heron)  sits  on  the  roof  of  every  house.  Apes 
and  green  parrots  give  life  to  the  woods,  and  wherever  rocks 
rise  above  the  plains,  they  are  peopled  by  baboons.  The 
cynocephalus,  the  ape  deified  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is 
still  found,  though  not  frequent,  in  the  woods  of  Sennar. 
Here  also  dwells  the  ibis,  which  migrates  N.  in  summer.  The 
same  woods  are  visited  in  April  by  a  small  linnet-like  bird 
(Zerzur),  which  comes  in  immense  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
like  locusts.  They  are  caught  in  nets,  and  sold  100  for  a 
penny.  The  suretah  or  fly  that  attacks  cattle,  does  not  come 
nearer  than  within  two  days' journey  of  Sennar;  mosquitoes, 
however,  are  troublesome.  The  pastoral  tribes  of  Sennar 
move  N.  with  their  herds  in  May,  and  return  in  September. 

Inhabitant*. — The  population  of  Sennar  is  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  and  as  yet  no  traveller  has  succeeded  in  the  at 
tempt  to  point  out  distinctly  the  aboriginal  race.  According 
to  Cailliaud  there  are  six  classes,  commonly  and  readily  dis 
tinguished: —  l,theAssari  (yellow),  of  manifestly  Arab  origin ; 

2,  Hamar  (red),  mulattoes  one  remove  from  the  preceding; 

3,  Azrek  (blue),  darker  than  the  Hamar,  and  including  the 
people  called  Funge;  4,  the  Akhdar  (green),  and  5,  Elkat  Fa- 
telolu,  both  very  dark  and  little  removed  from,  6,  the  Sudan 
(blacks)  or  Nubah,  unmixed  negro  slaves,  recently  imported. 
In  this  enumeration,  the  existence  of  a  once  dominant  white 
race,  distinct  from  the  Arabs,  seems  to  be  wholly  lost  sight 
of,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  thought  doubtful ;  for  the  continu 
ance  of  a  separate  independent  state,  under   one   name   or 
another,  from  the  earliest  ages,  supposes  a  stable  united  na 
tionality,  which  could  not  have  been  maintained  merely  with 
such  fluctuating  and  foreign  elements  as  nomade  or  servile 
tribes.     The  descendants  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  land 
are  now  probably  to  be  found  among  the  darker  and  degraded 
classes,  their  mixture  with  the  negro  and  slave  papulation 
being  hastened  by  subjugation  and  oppression.     The  pastoral 
tribes  of  the  island  are  the  Aelt  and  Haraza  (perhaps  Kher- 
eza).     On  the  r.  bank  of  the  Nile  are  the  Jalilin,  the  Kawa- 
iah  (between  the  Ra'ad  and  Dender),  the  Refoa  and  Dobena. 

Character. — The  better  classes  in  Sennar  have  generally 
haadsome  features  and  well-proportioned  statue-like  fi.mnvs. 


Their  dark-brown  complexions  and  rather  thick  lips,  alone 
betray  some  distant  consanguinity  with  the  negroes.  Grace 
ful  and  dignified  in  carriage  while  young,  their  bodily  vigour 
is  soon  undermined  by  the  climate  and  bad  habits.  The  men 
grow  decrepid  rapidly  in  declining  years,  and  the  women,  on 
whom  devolves  all  the  drudgery  of  domestic  life,  become 
frightfully  ugly  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  bloom  of  youth  has 
passed  away.  The/mfa  or  toga  generally  worn,  admits  of 
being  gracefully  folded  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  elaborately 
frizzled  hair  and  the  elegantly  made  sandals  of  the  people  of 
Sennar,  exactly  represent  the  fashion  of  ancient  Egypt,  as 
painted  on  the  tombs.  The  houses  of  Sennar  at  the  present 
day  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  roofed  with  halfa  (a 
grass),  durra-straw,  or  reeds,  the  material  used  varying  with 
position  in  respect  of  the  rains.  Formerly  there  were  many 
houses  of  two  stories  in  Sennar,  but  few  of  them  now  remain; 
still,  however,  in  ampleness  of  scale,  in  the  skilful  construc 
tion  of  the  doorways,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  the  archi 
tecture  of  Sennar  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  Scattered  among  those  rectangular  houses,  and 
far  more  numerous,  are  the  clay  and  straw  built  huts  of  the 
black  population,  of  the  various  shapes  and  denominations 
belonging  to  the  different  races.  The  social  condition  of 
Sennar,  while  it  subsisted  as  an  independent  state,  was  very 
singular.  Slavery,  as  well  as  durra,  seems  attached  to  the 
soil.  Every  man  of  every  condition  was  an  abject  slave — 
the  slave  either  of  a  private  master  or  of  a  despotic  king. 
Nor  did  the  despot  himself  enjoy  the  security  of  freedom,  but 
was  always  liable,  in  case  of  popular  discontent,  to  arbitrary 
condemnation,  and  though  only  intrigue  or  popular  tumult 
could  bring  about  his  death,  yet  he  always  had  the  royal  exe 
cutioner  at  his  side  as  an  officer  of  his  household.  Of  the 
31  kings  of  the  Funge  who  reigned  in  Sennar  from  1504  till 
the  Turkish  invasion  in  1822, 14  died  in  the  course  of  nature; 
15  were  formally  executed  ;  one  perished  in  a  popular  com 
motion,  and  the  last  was  killed  by  the  Turks.  More  than 
half  of  the  population  of  Sennar  are  negro  slaves.  The  wants 
of  life  here  are  but  few,  and  these  are  supplied  almost  wholly 
by  slave-labour.  The  work  of  the  fields  is  all  done  by  slaves. 
In  the  best  days  of  Sennar  the  soldiers  were  all  negro  slaves — 
either  Nubah  from  Kordofan  or  from  the  S.,  or  else  Goujara  (who 
seem  to  be  a  military  caste)  from  Darfur.  The  upper  classes 
in  Sennar  spend  a  life  of  utter  indolence  and  idle  dissipation. 
All  classes  love  intoxication,  and  drink  either  merisa  (an  ine 
briating  beer  made  from  durra),  or  brandy  distilled  from  it. 
In  their  food  also  they  show  vitiated  appetite  and  taste. 
They  eat-  with  little  scruple  whatever  offers,  nor,  though 
Mahometans,  do  they  refuse  pork  or  the  entrails  of  camels, 
sheep,  or  cattle.  But  their  favourite  dish  is  liver,  which,  as 
well  as  other  intestines,  they  devour  raw,  seasoned  with  gall, 
or  with  an  acrid  sauce  made  from  the  lea  of  ashes.  Yet 
though  dissolute  and  idle,  they  do  not  want  for  ingenuity, 
and  have  a  large  share  of  traditional  art.  They  can  amputate 
and  perform  some  other  more  difficult  surgical  operations. 
They  practise  inoculation  with  the  small-pox,  but  esteem  it 
lightly.  Their  own  wants  they  can  supply  perfectly,  and  are 
eminently  skilful  as  weavers,  goldsmiths,  curriers,  potters, 
&c.  In  short,  Sennar  is  in  Ethiopia  as  eminent  for  superior 
workmanship,  as  London  and  Paris  ar-e  in  Europe.  The 
property  of  land  is  here  absolute,  and  not  resumable  by  the 
sovereign,  as  is  generally  the  case  throughout  Africa.  Though 
the  state  obeyed  one  sovereign,  it  admitted  many  systems  of 
law,  and  still  at  the  present  day  the  great  number  and  variety 
of  local  jurisdictions,  laws,  and  usages,  prove  the  original 
mixture  of  the  population.  The  people  of  Sennar,  though 
subdued  by  the  Mahometans,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
converted  by  them.  They  have  indeed  forgotten  Christianity, 
but  while  professing  the  faith  of  the  Koran,  they  observe 
hardly  any  of  its  precepts.  They  rear  and  eat  pork;  they 
neither  wash  nor  pray,  and  most  of  their  villages  are  without 
mosques. 

History. — The  popular  traditions  of  Sennar  represent  that 
country  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Macrobii,  whom  Herodotus 
mentions  as  the  most  remote  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  as  a 
people  whose  gold  provoked  the  cupidity  of  Gambysea.  The 
same  historian  also  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  Automoli  (emi 
grants)  or  Egyptian  soldiers,  who,  deserting  Psammeticus, 
marched  S.  and  settled  in  Ethiopia  above  Merb'p.  These 
emigrants  were  evidently  the  Sebrida;  or  Sembritae  (immi- 
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grants  in  the  language  of  the  country)  of  later  writers,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  original  testimonies  will  prove  that  | 
the  island  of  Sennar  was  the  country  occupied  by  the  Egyp-  ! 
tians.     The  Table  of  the  Sun,  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  ! 
Macrobian  singularity,  was  in  fact  a  festival  of  ancient  Egypt  j 
which  had  grown  obsolete  in  his  day.     The  Egyptian  settle 
ment  seems  to  have  risen  superior  to  Meroe,  and  to  its  influ 
ence  may  be  traced  those  imitations  of  ancient  Egyptian  art, 
all  of  comparatively  recent  date,  which  are  now  scattered 
over  the  plains  of  the  latter  country.     As  Christianity  spread 
up  the  Nile,  carried  by  Egyptian  or  Jacobite  priests,  it  was 
soon  received  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in  the 
10th  century  the  most  flourishing  state  in  Ethiopia  was  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Aiwa,  on  the  Blue  Kiver,  with  Soba  for 
its  capital.     The  ruins  of  Soba  may  be  now  recognized  about 
15  m.  above  Khartoom,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  chiefly 
on  the  r.  bank,  and  among  them  have  been  found,  besides 
fragments  of  sculpture,  some  inscriptions  also,  in  an  unknown 
language,  but  in  Greek,  or  rather  Coptic,  characters. 

The  Funge. — It  was  about  the  middle  probably  of  the  15th 
century  that  the  Funge  (Funj,  Funeh,or  Funnye),  advancing 
from  the  S.  interior  of  the  island,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  Blue  River.  Their  fifth  king,  Omar,  son  of  Adelan,  hav 
ing  embraced  Islam  (1504),  is  now  recorded  as  the  first  of 
the  dynasty,  his  four  predecessors  being  omitted  from  the 
lists.  Their  capital  at  first  was  Dekin,  which  still  exists  (in 
about  lat.  14°,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Blue  Elver),  nor  can  we 
state  precisely  when  Sennar  was  founded.  From  these  ac 
counts  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  when  the  Mahome 
tans  first  got  the  better  of  the  Christian  population,  the  Jahlin 
Arabs,  profiting  by  the  revolution,  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  but  that  the  national  party  rallying  its  forces  in  the 
S.,  returned  after  a  little  time,  and  under  the  name  of  Funge 
(mountaineers?)  re-occupied  the  country.  As  to  Bruce's  story 
of  the  descent  of  the  Shilluks  down  the  White  River,  it  may 
be  easily  shown  to  be  on  many  accounts  inadmissible. 

The  Turks  in  Sennar  have  fixed  their  head-quarters  on  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers, 
where  they  have  built  Khartoom  (which  see}.  The  force  main 
tained  by  the  Turks,  and  stationed  chiefly  at  Khartoom,  and  at 
Obeid  in  Kordofan,  consists  of  4000  infantry  and  1200  ca 
valry.  Their  rapacity  and  oppression  have  extinguished 
native  industry.  The  people  have  emigrated  in  great  num 
bers,  and  the  banks  of  the  Blue  lliver,  once  so  populous,  now 
exhibit  everywhere  proofs  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

Towns.— The  town  of  Sennar  (lat.  13°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  33°  30' 
E.);  which,  from  the  descriptions  of  Poncet  (1699),  Bruce 
(1772),  and  of  Cailliaud  (1822),  would  appear  to  have  been 
comparatively  large  and  well  built,  now  lies  for  the  most  part 
reduced  to  ruins.  Its  population  has  fallen  from  30,000  to 
perhaps  less  than  4000.  The  king's  palace,  of  well  burnt 
brick,  has  nearly  all  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  has  contributed 
materials  for  the  erection  of  the  Turkish  governor's  house. 
The  situation  of  Sennar,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  monotonous 
plain,  which  represents  successively  a  parched  desert,  a  quag 
mire,  and  a  field  of  durra,  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The 
only  agreeable  object  near  the  place  is  the  grove  of  lemon- 
trees  already  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  well-built  mosque 
in  the  town.  The  villages  on  the  Nile  below  Sennar  are  still 
numerous,  though  generally  of  mean  construction  ;  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Dekin,  the  ancient  capital,  about  24m. 
below  Sennar;  Wad  Medineh  (14°  25'),  nownearlyas  large  as 
Sennar;  Messelemiah,  20m.  lower  down,  the  chief  market 
and  place  of  trade  on  the  river;  and  Kalamin,  where  some 
manufactories  have  been  established  under  the  protection  of 
the  Egyptian  government. — (Poncet's  Journey  to  Abyssinia 
(Lettres  Edifiantes,  torn,  ii.) ;  Bruce's  Travels;  Cailliaud, 
Voy.  d  Meroe  ;  Brocchi,  Osservazione  nelV  Egitto,  Nubia,  &c.; 
Lepsius,  Uriefe  aus  Egypten,  &c.} 

SENNE,  a  river,  Belgium,  rises  in  prov.  Hainaut,  7  m. 
N.E.  Mons  ;  flows  N.  across  prov.  Brabant,  past  Brussels  and 
Yilvorde,  enters  prov.  Antwerp,  and  joins  1.  bank  Dyle, 
about  4  m.  N.W.  Malines ;  total  course,  about  60  m.,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  canalized. 

SENNE  I.,  and  SENNE  II.,  or  BRACKWEDER- SENNE, 
and  HERPER-SENNE,  two  adjacent  vils.  Prussia,  Westphalia, 
gov.  and  4  m.  S.W.  Minden.  Pop.  (Senne  I.),  1654;  (Senne 
II.),  922. 

SENNEN,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  2300  ac.     Pop.  652. 
VOL.  II. 


SENNFELD:— 1,  A  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine, 
about  4  m.  S.S.W.  Osterburken  ;  with  a  church.  P.  1070. 
— 2,  A  vil,  Bavaria,  circle  Lower  Franconia,  2  m.  E.S.E. 
Schweinfurt,  on  a  small  lake  of  same  name  ;  with  a  church,  a 
mill,  and  a  mineral-spring.  Pop.  819. 

SENNH E IM,  a  tn.  France.     See  CERNAY. 

SENNIF,  or  SUK-EL-JUMAHH,  a  market  tn.  Arabia, 
Yemen,  in  a  well-cultivated  valley,  about  100  in.  N.  by  E. 
Mocha.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  conical  straw-huts,  and 
a  large  barn-like  building,  in  which  the  sheikh  resides;  and 
has  a  well  frequented  market.  In  the  valley  wheat,  millet 
(Sorghum  vulgare],  and  barley  grow  luxuriantly;  and  Indian 
corn  and  indigo  are  partially  cultivated.  Pop.  about  1000. 

SENNOI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70  m.  N.N.W.  Mohi- 
lev,  on  a  lake  of  same  name.  It  contains  a  united  church, 
a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  a  synagogue.  P.  (1851),  4369. 

SENNOKT,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  8  in. 
N.E.  Sassari,  in  a  tolerably  healthy  district.  Pop.  1620. 

SENNWALD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
13  m.  S.S.E.  St.  Gall,  on  an  acclivity  above  a  small  lake. 
It  has  a  church  ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
cattle  rearing,  and  the  transport  of  goods.  Pop.  2726. 

SENONCIIES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Eure-et-Loir,  20  m. 
from  Dreux.  It  has  manufactures  of  steam-engines,  and  near 
it  are  blast-furnaces  and  other  iron-works.  Pop.  1295. 

SENONES  [anc.  Scnonice],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vosges, 
29  m.  N.N.E.  Epinal ;  with  manufactures  of  bombazine, 
calico,  and  cotton  embroidery.  Pop.  2352. 

SENONO1S  (LE),  a  dist.  France,  which  formed  part  of 
prov.  Champagne,  and  had  Sens  for  its  capital.  It  is  now  in 
cluded  in  deps.  Aube  and  Yonne. 

SENORBI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  18  m. 
N.N.E.  Sassari.  Pop.  1063. 

SENOU-DEBOU,  a  large  vil.  Senegambia,  Bondou,  1.  bank 
Faleme";  lat.  14°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  12°  20'  W.  It  has  a  fortress, 
forming  a  remarkable  specimen  of  negro  architecture. 

SENS  [anc.  Senones,  or  Agedincuni],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Yonne,  finely  situated  r.  bank  Yonne,  31  m.  N.N.W.  Auxerre. 
It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  partly  of  Roman  construction, 
and  is  entered  by  eight  gates,  several  of  which  are  of  very 
ancient  date.  The  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  the 
streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  kept  remarkably  clean, 
by  currents  of  water  which  circulate  through  the  town.  The 
principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  specimen  of  early 
and  pure  Gothic,  resembling  that  of  Canterbury,  and  possessed 
of  some  remarkably  fine  painted  glass;  the  church  of  St. 
Savinien,  with  a  crypt,  supposed  to  date  frotn  the  llth  cen 
tury  ;  arid  the  public  library,  containing  6000  volumes.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  serges,  drugget,  wax-candles,  glue, 
phosphorus,  and  cutlery,  particularly  razors.  There  are  also 
copper  and  iron  foundries,  cotton-mills,  and  tanneries.  The 
trade  is  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  hemp,  wool,  wood,  charcoal, 
leather,  &c.  Sens  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  possesses  a  communal 
college,  with  a  good  museum.  Pop.  10,042. 

SENSBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  61  m.  S.W.  Gum- 
binnen,  between  two  small  lakes,  with  a  church,  and  courts 
and  offices  for  the  circle.  Pop.  2344. 

SENSENFABR1K,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  near  Neuenburg.  It  owes  its  name  to  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  scythes  and  sickles,  of  which  about  80,000 
are  annually  made. 

SEO-DE-URGEL,  an  episcopal  city,  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  67  m.  N.E.  Lerida,  in  a  plain  among  the  Pyrenees, 
between  the  rivers  Balira  and  Segre.  It  was  a  fortified  town, 
but  four  gates  are  all  that  remain  of  its  defences.  It  has 
tolerably  straight,  but  badly  paved  streets,  an  ancient  cathe 
dral,  a  courthouse,  prison,  episcopal  palace,  a  nunnery,  civil, 
military,  and  foundling  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  college, 
a  grammar-school,  and  a  primary  school.  Its  manufactures 
are  knives,  locks,  nails,  tools,  earthenware,  woollen  and  linen 
cloths,  and  there  are  several  flour-mills.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  French  in  1792.  Pop.  2899. 

SEON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau,  1.  bank 
Aa,  6  m.  S.E.  Aarau.  It  contains  a  cotton-mill,  and  on  the 
Landsberg,  hard  by,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  P.  1475. 

SEPHTON,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster ;  21,168  ac.      P.  7228. 

SEPINO,  or  SUPINO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  10  m. 
S.S.W.  Campobasso.  It  has  four  churches,  a  handsome  con- 
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vent  and  hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  paper  ; 
and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sepinus,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Samnites.  Pop.  3400. 

SEPITA,  or  ZEPITA,  an  Indian  vil.  Bolivia,  dep.  and 
75  m.  N.W.  La  Paz,  near  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
at  12,870  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  contains  two  churches  ;  and 
with  the  surrounding  district,  a  pop.  of  3700. — (Castelnau.) 

SEPOLCRO  (SAN-),  or  BORGO-SAN-SEPOLCRO,  a  tn. 
Tuscany,  1 1  m.  N.E.  Arezzo,  I.  bank  Tevere.  It  is  walled 
and  otherwise  fortified,  entered  by  four  gates,  and  well  built; 
streets  generally  spacious,  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  and  has  a  court  of  justice 
and  several. public  offices,  a  cathedral,  and  five  other  churches, 
all  handsome  and  richly  decorated ;  several  monasteries,  an 
elegant  townhouse,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  theatre,  and  two 
hospitals.  It  lias  repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes.  Pop. 
(1852),  3415. 

SEPSI-SzENT-GvoRGY,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania* 
Haromszeker-stuhl,  18  m.  N.E.  Kronstadt ;  with  three 
churches  and  two  acidulated  springs.  Pop.  2395. 

SEPT-FRERES.     See  SEVEN  BROTHERS. 

SEPT-lLEs  (LEs),  or  SEVEN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  unin 
habited  isls.  France,  in  the  English  Channel,  off  N.W.  of  dep. 
C6tes-du-Nord.  They  lie  near  each  other,  and  furnish  very 
insecure  anchorage.  Les  Moines,  the  principal  island,  is 
defended  by  seven  batteries  ;  and  has  a  revolving  light  97  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  7J  m.  There  is 
also  a  battery  on  Bonneau. 

8EPTER,  or  SIEBENDORF,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
co.  Klausenburg,  about  9  m.  from  Tekendorf,  in  a  mountain 
ous  district ;  with  a  Greek  parish  church.  Pop.  1000. 

SEPTIMER,  a  pass  of  the  Alps,  in  the  S.  of  can.  Grisons, 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Ober-IIalbstein  on  the  N.,  into  that 
of  the  Bregaglia  on  the  S.  It  is  7609  ft.  high,  was  used  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was  long  the  principal  pass 
through  the  Grisons  into  Italy,  but  is  much  less  frequented 
since  the  opening  of  the  passes  over  the  St.  Bernard  and  the 
Sflugen. 

SEPTMONCEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Jura,  on  a 
height  among  the  mountains  of  the  Jura,  16  m.  N.W.  Geneva; 
with  manufactures  of  hosiery,  toys,  the  cutting  and  imitation 
of  gems,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese  and  timber.  P.  2750. 

SEPULVEDA  [Latin,  Septem  FMica],  a  tu.  Spain,  prov. 
Segovia,  62  m.  N.  Madrid,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Duraton 
and  Castilla.  The  old  town,  surrounded  by  walls  considerably 
decayed,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  outside  there  is 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  houses  scattered  about  without  any 
order.  Its  ancient  citadel,  with  its  well-preserved  towers,  is 
incorporated  with  the  wall.  It  has  a  small  courthouse,  a 
prison,  a  foundling  hospital,  an  hospital  for  vagrants,  gra 
naries,  a  theatre,  a  promenade,  and  two  elementary  schools ; 
and  at  one  time  it  had  15  parish  churches,  now  reduced  to 
three.  Frieze  and  linen  cloths  are  made;  and  there  are  a 
fulling  and  five  flour  mills,  two  tanneries,  and  seven  roperies. 
It  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  the  Conde  Fernau  Gon 
zalez  in  913,  who  granted  it  municipal  rights.  These  Fueros 
de  Sepulveda,  from  their  well-considered  provisions  and  pre 
cedence  in  point  of  time,  became  the  models  of  many  of  the 
earliest  charters  of  Spanish  cities.  Pop.  1760. 

SEQUATCHIE,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Tennessee; 
flows  S.S.E.  past  Madison,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Alabama 
joins  r.  bank  Tennessee,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 

8EQUILLO,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  between  pro  vs.  Pa- 
lencia  and  Leon;  flows  first  S.W.  past  Medina-de-Rioseco,  and 
after  a  course  of  80  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Valderaduey. 

SER  AND  HER,  two  peaks,  Himalayas.  See  MER  AND  SER. 

SERA,  a  tn.  and  dist.  Hiridoostan,  Mysore,  the  former 
92  m.  N.  by  E.  Seringapatam ;  lat.  13°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  58'  E. 
The  houses  generally  are  no  better  than  huts,  composed  of 
red  earth,  and  roofed  with  tile.  Adjoining  the  town  is  the 
fort,  of  which  the  outer  ditch  and  ramparts  inclose  a  sort  of 
pettah.  The  citadel  contains  the  remains  of  the  palace,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  regular  works  in  India  of  native  construc 
tion  ;  it  is  surrounded  with  a  wet  ditch,  and  remarkably  fine 
glacis.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  is  a  noble  reservoir,  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  adjacent  lands. 

SKRAHAN,  a  vil.  of  W.  Tibet,  dist.  Kunawar,  on  an  open 
glade  of  considerable  extent,  44  m.  N.E.  Simla.  It  is  ap 
proached  through  a  beautiful  forest  of  oak  and  pine,  and  con 


tains  the  summer-residence  of  the  Baschir  rajah,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  mountain  range,  at  the  height  of 
7000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  village,  though  small,  has  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation  in  its  vicinity. 

SERAI,  or  SEUAJEVO,  a  city,  European  Turkey.  See 
BOSNA-SERAI. 

SEEAIEVO,  a  tn.  Bosnia.     See  BOSNA-SERAI. 

SERAIN,  or  SEREIN,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  moun 
tains  of  Cote-d'Or;  flows  N.N.W.  into  dep.  Yonne,  passes 
Chablis,  and  joins  r.  bank  Yonne  ;  total  course,  about  60  m. 

SERAI  NG,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  3m.  S.W. 
Liege,  r.  bank  Meuse.  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  suspension- 
bridge,  communicating  with  Jeineppe.  The  very  extensive 
iron  and  machine  works  of  Cockerel,  employing  nbove  2000 
hands,  are  established  here  in  the  old  palace  of  the  prince- 
bishop  of  Liege,  and  there  is  also  a  magnificent  glass  and 
crystal  work  occupying  the  buildings  of  an  old  abbey.  Near  it 
several  coal-pits  are  in  operation.  Pop.  4857. 

SERAMPORE,  or  SERAMPOOR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  r.  bank  Hooghly,  12  m.  above  Calcutta.  It  extends 
about  a  mile  along  the  banlw  of  the  river,  is  built  in  the 
European  style,  and  is  kept  remarkably  clean.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Danes,  who  sold  it  to  the  British  government 
in  1845.  Serampore  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  first  mis 
sionaries  sent  from  Europe  for  converting  the  natives  of  Hin 
doostan  to  the  Christian  religion.  The  mission  has  since  been 
removed  to  Calcutta.  Pop.  (town  and  vicinity),  about  13,000. 

SERANG  [properly  CERAM],  a  tn.,  isl.  Java,  prov.  and  7  m. 
S.  Bantam,  on  the  Tji-kandi,  and  at  foot  of  Mount  Goonang- 
Karang.  Its  salubrity  has  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Bantam 
residency.  It  has  a  battery,  barracks,  hospital,  and  prison  ; 
and  is  adorned  by  a  mosque  and  a  fine  market-place. 

SERANGANI  ISLANDS,  two  considerable  isls.  of  the 
Philippines,  off  S.  extremity,  Mindanao  ;  about  lat.  5°  20'  N. ; 
Ion.  125°  32^  E.  They  lie  E.N.E.  and  W.S.  W.  of  each  other, 
and  the  most  E.,  which  is  by  much  the  lowest,  has  a  hill  on 
its  S.  end.  The  largest,  named  Hummock  Isle,  is  about  30  m. 
in  circumference,  and  the  next  about  25  m. ;  there  are  other 
smaller  islands  belonging  to  the  group.  The  larger  islands 
produce  most  of  the  tropical  fruits,  but  the  principal  article 
of  export  is  bees'-wax. 

SERAVALLE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  25  m.  N.W.  Flo 
rence  ;  with  two  churches,  an  old  castle,  an  hospital ;  and  a 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  1687. 

SERAVEZZA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Tuscany,  50  m.  W.N.W. 
Florence  ;  with  a  beautiful  church  of  three  naves,  surmounted 
by  a  dome ;  another  ancient  church,  belonging  to  a  convent ; 
a  school,  and  an  hospital ;  extensive  marble-works,  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  hempen  cloth,  and  dye-works  and  tan 
neries.  Pop.  1871. 

SERAWATTY  ISLANDS.     See  SERWATTY. 

SERAYOE,  a  river,  Java,  provs.  Baglen  and  Banjoemas ; 
it  flows  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  E.  from 
Tjilatjap.  Its  mouth  is  encumbered  by  a  bar,  on  which  a 
heavy  sea  is  always  breaking ;  but  within  the  bar  it  is  navi 
gable  for  the  boats  of  the  country  for  about  30  m. 

SERCHIO,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Mo- 
dena;  flows  S.S.E.  through  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  above  50  in.  Its  prin 
cipal  affluent,  which  it  receives  on  the  left,  is  the  Lima. 

SERDOBA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  gov. 
Saratov  ;  flows  N.W.  past  the  town  of  Serdobsk,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  70  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Choper. 

SERDOBOL,  or  SORDOEVALA,  a  tn.  Russia,  princip. 
Finland,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  88  m.  N.E. 
Yiborg.  It  is  very  poorly  built ;  has  a  church,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  game,  furs,  deals,  fish  and  butter,  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg;  and  in  linen,  hemp,  flax,  and  articles  of 
manufacture  obtained  in  return.  Pop.  1200. 

SERDOBSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  108  m.  N.W.  Sara 
tov,  on  the  Serdoba,  in  a  very  fertile  district.  It  has  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1842),  3258. 

SERED,  a  river,  Austria,  rises  nearMarkopol,  on  the  N.E. 
frontiers  of  Galicia;  flows  almost  due  S.  past  Tarnopol,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Dniester,  about  30  m.  above  Chotym;  total 
course,  about  100  m. 

SEREGELLYES,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
and  9  m.  E.S.E.  Stuhlweissenburg ;  with  two  churches  and 
a  castle.  Pop.  2357. 
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SEREGXO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
13  m.  N.  Milan ;  with  a  handsome  church,  several  charitable 
endowments,  and  an  important  annual  fair.  Pop.  4246. 

SEREJA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  the  centre  of  gov. 
Nijnei-Novgorod  ;  flows  W.S.W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
90  in.,  joins  r.  bank  Tioska.  on  the  frontiers  of  Vladimir. 

SEREM,  a  small  tn.   Portugal,   prov.  Douro,  r.  bank 
Vouga,  10  m.  from  Aveiro.     It  has  an  annual  fair,  and  is 
famous  for  its  oranges.     Pop.  1300. 
SERENA  (LA).     See  COQDIMBO. 

SERENKEM,  or  FORMOSA,  a  tn.  Brazil.  See  FORMOSA. 
SERES,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  35  m.  N.E.  Salonica, 
on  a  ridge  overlooking  a  large  and  fertile  plain  of  same  name, 
about  20  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  Contessa.  It  is  surrounded  by 
embattled  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  inclosing  a  much 
larger  space  than  is  actually  occupied  with  houses ;  is  well 
built,  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  and  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop;  and  has  10  mosques,  several  Greek  churches, 
public  baths  and  spacious  bazaars,  considerable  manufactures 
of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and  an  important  trade  chiefly  in 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  of  Macedonia,  for  which  it  is  the  great 
emporium,  and  in  corn  and  fruit.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

SERETH,  or  SIRF.TH,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  Buko- 
wina,  r.  bank  Sereth,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Czernowitz.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moldavians,  Germans,  and 
Jews ;  and  has  three  Greek  churches  and  a  synagogue.  P.  4000. 
SERETH  [Latin,  Arams],  a  river,  Europe,  rises  in  a  branch 
of  the  Carpathians,  on  the  E.  frontiers  of  Austrian  Galicia ; 
flows  first  N.  and  then  S.E.  through  Bukowina,  passing  the 
town  of  its  own  name,  enters  Moldavia,  flows  S.  parallel  to 
the  Pruth,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and 
Walachia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Danube  between  Brahilow  and  Galatz.  Its  principal  affluents 
are,  on  the  right,  the  Suczava,  Moldava,  Bistritz,  Trotus, 
Putna,  with  its  affluent  the  Milkov;  the  Rimnik,  and  the 
Buseo;  and  on  the  left,  the  Birlat  and  Sogurlui. 

SERGATSCH,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  79  in.  S.E.  Nijnei- 
Novgorod,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Piana.  It  contains  two 
wooden  churches,  and  has  some  manufactures  and  general 
trade.  Pop.  (1849),  3035. 

SERG1EVSK,  a  tn.  Russia, 
gov.  and  219  m.  N.W.  Oren 
burg,  r.  bank  Sok,  near  its  con 
fluence  with  the  Sourgout.  It 
stands  on  a  lofty  height,  in  a  dis 
trict  abounding  with  thermal  sul 
phur-springs.  P.  (1849),  1455. 
SERGINSKOI  (NTJNEI  and 
VERKHNOI),  two  nearly-adjacent 
vils.  Russia,  gov.  Perm,  on  the 
Serga,  E.  Krasno-Oufimsk.  It 
lias  iron-works,  which  have  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  abundant 
supplies  of  ore,  but  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent  from 
want  of  fuel.  Pop.  2900. 

SERGIPE,  or  SERGIPE-DEL- 
REY,  a  maritime  prov.  Brazil; 
lat.  10°  30' to  11°  32'  S. ;  bounded, 
N.  by  provs.  Alagoas  and  Per- 
nambuco,  from  which  it  is  sepa 
rated  by  the  Sao-Francisco;  E. 
the  Atlantic;  and  S.  and  W. 
Bahia ;  area,  40,484  sq.  in.  The 

coast-line,  which  stretches  about  110  m.,  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
is  occasionally  broken  by  low  hills  covered  with  wood.  At 
a  considerable  distance  inland  the  ground  rises  into  moun 
tains,  which  traverse  the  prov.  E.  to  W.  The  only  rivers  of 
any  consequence,  besides  the  Sao-Francisco,  are  the  Vaza- 
Ban-is,  the  Sergipe,  and  Cotindiba.  In  the  N.W.  there 
are  various  lakes,  which  communicate  with  the  Sao-Fran 
cisco,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  frequented  by  immense  flocks 
of  water-fowl.  The  province  is  subject  to  long  and  severe 
droughts,  by  which  many  districts  are  so  completely  parched, 
that  the  animals  die  of  thirst.  As  a  whole  it  is  by  no  means 
fertile.  The  leading  crops  are  cotton,  sugar-cane,  manioc, 
tobacco,  millet,  rice,  and  flax ;  and  many  mules,  horses,  and 
cattle  are  reared.  The  woods  are  of  comparatively  small 
extent,  but  furnish  good  timber  and  dye-wcods.  The  ipe 


cacuanha  and  quinine  are  of  the  best  quality.  The  higher 
grounds  seem  well  adapted  for  coifee,  but  the  cultivation  of 
it  is  neglected.  The  minerals  do  not  include  any  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  seem  confined  to  rock-crystals,  limestone, 
and  saltpetre.  For  administrative  purposes  Sergipe  is 
divided  into  five  comarcas — Estancia,  Laranjeiras,  Santo- 
Amaro,  Sao-Christovao,  and  Villanova-de-Santo- Antonio;  sub 
divided  into  17  districts.  It  sends  two  deputies  to  the  general 
legislative  assembly,  and  appoints  one  senator.  The  pro 
vincial  assembly,  consisting  of  20  members,  holds  its  sittings 
in  Sao-Christovao.  Pop.  175,000. 

SERGIPE,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra-Tabanga, 
prov.  Sergipe ;  flows  E.  between  the  ridges  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Cotindiba,  enters  the  low  grounds,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Irapirang,  or  Vaza-Barris,  about  8  m.  from  its 
mouth.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Paramopama,  which  joins 
it  close  to  the  town  of  Sao-Christovao.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  Sergipe  is  navigable  by  sloops.  Canoes  go  up  as  far  as 
the  serras. 

SERGIPE-DEL-REY,  tn.  Brazil.    See  CHRISTOVAO  (Slo-). 

SERIATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
about  1  m.  E.  Bergamo,  on  the  Serio,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  ;  with  several  auxiliary  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  si  Ik.  Pop.  2194. 

SERIDO,  a  riv.  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra-dos-Cairiris, 
prov.  Parahiba,  enters  prov.  Rio-Grande-do- Norte,  proceeds 
N.E.,  passes  the  town  of  Villanova-do-Principe,  up  to  which 
it  is  navigable  by  barges,  and  30  m.  below  joins  r.  bank 
Piranhas,  after  a  course  of  120  m. 

SERIGNAN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Herault,  6  m.  from 
Beziers;  with  several  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  2093. 

SERINA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Bergamo, 
about  10m.  N.  Zogno ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of 
ironware,  and  particularly  of  common  iron-lamps,  which  have 
an  extensive  sale  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  females 
are  employed  in  spinning  fine  worsted.  Pop.  1163. 

SERINAGUR,  SIKINAGUK,  or  CASHMERE,  the  cap.  of 
Cashmere,  chiefly  on  r.  bank  but  partly  also  on  1.  bank 
Jailum,  here  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  upwards  of  5000  ft. 
above  sea-level ;  lat.  34°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  41'  E.  It  extends 
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about  4  m.  along  the  river,  which,  with  its  windings,  and  the 
numerous  vessels  plying  upon  it,  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  ;  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  of  no  great 
strength,  and  defended  by  an  ill-constructed  fort,  situated 
on  a  height  so  commanding  that  it  might  easily  be  made  im 
pregnable;  and  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  mere  labyrinth 
of  narrow  dirty  lanes,  and  very  indifferent  houses  of  unburnt 
bricks  and  timber,  generally  of  two  or  three  stories,  but  often 
dilapidated  and  almost  ruinous.  Some  detached  houses  of  a 
better  class,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  gardens,  communicate 
by  a  canal  with  a  beautiful  lake,  immediately  E.  of  the  town. 
Few  of  the  public  buildings  deserve  much  notice.  One  of 
the  oldest  is  a  tomb  of  an  octagonal  form,  built  of  brick,  with 
walls  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  thick,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  defi 
cient  in  beauty,  but  remarkable  for  strength  and  solidity.  A 
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more  celebrated  edifice  is  the  Jama  Musjid  or  great  mosque, 
of  such  extraordinary  dimensions,  that  the  natives  represent 
it  as  capable'  of  containing  60,000  persons.  It  is  built  of  stone 
below  and  brick  above,  is  surrounded  and  partly  supported 
by  massive  wooden  pillars,  and  terminates  in  a  rude  dome  and 
spire,  also  wooden.  Another  mosque,  entirely  of  timber,  is 
in  a  very  singular  style  of  architecture,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Chinese.  Serinagur  was  once  celebrated  for  manufactures 
of  shawls,  paper,  leather,  firearms,  and  attar  of  roses.  These 
and  all  its  other  sources  of  prosperity  were  destroyed  during 
the  domination  of  the  Sildis,  but  in  consequence  of  its  over 
throw  may  be  expected  to  revive.  The  population  was  esti 
mated,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  by  Elphin- 
stone.at  150,000  to 200,000;  byMoorcroft  (1823), at  240,000; 
and  by  Von  Hugel  (1845),  at  not  more  than  40,000.  This 
great  decrease  has  been  caused  by  war,  pestilence,  and  op 
pression. 

SERINAGUR,  a  tn.,  N.  Hindoostan,  former  cap.  prov. 
Gurhwal.  38  m.  E.N.E.  Hurdwar;  lat.  30°  11'  N. ;  Ion.  78° 
44'  E. ;  in  the  centre  of  a  valley.  It  was  formerly  of  much 
greater  extent  than  it  now  is,  having  been  encroached  upon 
by  the  river  Alacananda,  besides  being  reduced  by  earth 
quakes.  It  has  long  been  in  a  ruinous  condition. 

SERINGAPATAM,  a  celebrated  tn.  and  fortress,  Hin 
doostan,  presid.  Madras,  prov.  Mysore,  of  which  it  was  at 
one  time  the  cap.,  245  m.  W.  by  S.  Madras;  lat.  12°  25'  N.; 
Ion.  76°  44'  E. ;  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  the 
Cavery,  about  4m.  long, and  1 J  m.  broad — the  town  occupying 
about  a  mile  at  the  E.  end  of  it.  It  is  generally  ill  built, 
and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty;  but  the  principal 
.bazaar  is  straight  and  spacious,  and  there  is  a  good  road  under 
the  ramparts  encircling  the  city.  The  houses  are  white 
washed  externally,  have  tiled  roofs,  and  generally  a  low 
second  story.  The  palace,  formerly  extensive,  is  now  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  most  striking  of  the  other  public 
buildings  are  the  great  mosque,  and  the  pagoda  of  Sri  Kanga, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  cannon-foundry.  In  the  centre  of  the 
island,  on  an  eminence,  stands  what  may  be  considered  a 
suburb  of  Seringapatam,  although  a  separate  town.  It  is 
called  Shuton  Gunjam,  and  is  large  and  well  built,  having 
wide  streets  lined  with  trees,  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles.  In  a  garden  adjoining,  is  the  mausoleum  of 
Ilyder  himself,  his  wife,  and  Tippoo  Sultaun.  The  fortress 
occupies  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  an  immense 
mass  of  building  injudiciously  constructed.  It  was  the  work 
of  Tippoo  Sultaun,  assisted  by  French  engineers,  and  was 
three  times  besieged  by  the  British,  first  in  1791,  and  after 
wards  in  1792  and  1799.  On  the  last  occasion  the  fortress 
was  carried  by  assault,  Tippoo  himself  being  slain  while 
fighting  desperately,  together  with  8000  men. 

SERINGHAM,  an  island,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Carnatic, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Trichinopoly,  where  it  is  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Cavery.  At  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
Coleroon,  is  a  celebrated  pagoda,  composed  of  seven  square 
inclosares,  with  walls  25  ft.  high  and  4  ft.  thick.  Each  in- 
closure  has  four  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  crowned 
by  lofty  towers,  and  the  whole  space  inclosed  by  the  outward 
wall  is  about  4  m.  in  circuit.  Within  this  area,  besides  the 
tjmple  itself,  a  vast  pile  with  a  gilded  gaudy  cupola,  are 
several  regular  and  handsome  streets,  containing  choultries, 
small  temples,  shops,  and  dwellings  of  the  Brahmins.  Euro 
peans  are  not  permitted  to  penetrate  beyond  the  fourth  in- 
closure,  but  the  arch  of  the  great  choultry,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  ascend,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  whole. 
About  half-a-mile  from  Seringham,  and  nearer  the  Cavery,  is 
another  pagoda  of  less  extent,  but  considerable  splendour. 
The  whole  island  is  well  wooded  and  carefully  cultivated, 
but  the  Brahmins  derive  their  chief  revenue  from  the  offerings 
of  immense  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

SEIiINO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Piincipato-Ultra,  6  m. 
S.E.  Avellino,  on  the  Sabbato.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
distinct  vils.,  and  has  several  churches,  an  abbey,  monastery, 
nunnery,  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  articles  of  ironware. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sebastia.  Pop.  8000. 

8E1K1O,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy,  issues  from  two  lakes  in 
the  N.  of  prov.  Bergamo ;  flows  H.,  passing  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  town  of  Bergamo,  passes  Crcma,  and  about  8  in.  below, 
joins  1.  bank  Adda,  after  a  course  of  about' 70  m. 


SERK,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands.    Sre  SARK. 

SERLE,  a  coral  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  the  highest  in  the 
Low  Archipelago ;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  18°  21'  S. ;  Ion.  137°  2' 
W.  (R.)  ;  about  7J  m.  long,  and  2£  m.  broad.  The  lagoon 
which  it  incloses  is  very  narrow,  and  apparently  shallow,  with 
several  islands  in  the  middle,  but  is  without  the  smallest 
opening.  There  are  some  clumps  of  trees  on  the  'sland 
Inhabitants  few. 

SERM  ATT  A,  the  largest  of  the  Serwatty  Islands,  Indian 
Archipelago,  off  E.  end,  Timor ;  lat.  (E.  end)  8°  25'  S. :  Ion. 
129°  37'  E.  It  is  about  6  in.  long,  by  3  m.  broad;  lofty, 
mountainous,  and  precipitous  towards  the  sea ;  and  has  only 
a  few  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  roots  and  a  little  rice. 

SERMIUE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
26  m.  S.E.  Mantua,  r.  bank  Po;  with  a  court  of  justice,  seve 
ral  public  offices,  two  churches,  manufactures  of  leather, 
dye-works,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  5330. 

SERMIONE,  or  SIRMIOXE,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  20  m.  E.S.E.  Brescia,  on  a  peninsula  which  juts  out  into 
Lake  Garda.  It  has  a  church,  and  near  it  are  the  remains  of 
a  villa,  which  belonged  to  the  poet  Catullus.  Pop.  788. 

SERNACHE,  two  places,  Portugal:—!,  (-dos-AUios) , 
A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Douro,  4  m.  from  Coimbra.  Pop.  1300. 
2,  (-do- Bom- Jar  din),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,  about 
50  m.  from  Crato.  Pop.  1816. 

SERON,  two  places,  Spain  : — 1,  A  tn.  Andalusia, prov. and 
29  m.  N.  Almeria.  It  has  two  squares,  each  provided  with 
a  public  fountain;  a  courthouse  and  prison,  a  granary,  a 
primary  school,  several  hermitages,  and  a  parish  church. 
The  neighbourhood  abounds  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and 
in  numerous  places  there  are  indications  of  ancient  works  for 
smelting  these  ores  ;  at  present  there  is  only  one  iron-work, 
and  one  of  lead.  In  1845,  a  vein  of  nitre  was  discovered  in 
the  suburb  of  Angosto,  and  three  works  have  been  since 
erected  there.  There  are  also  quarries  of  white  marble,  and 
of  gypsum  and  lithographic  stones,  which  bear  a  comparison 
with  those  of  Munich.  Linens,  serges,  and  blankets  in  con 
siderable  quantity,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured ;  and 
there  are  one  oil  and  23  flour  mills.  Pop.  5461.— 2,  A  vil. 
Old  Castile,  prov.  and  24  m.  S.E.  Soria;  with  a  townhouse, 
primary  school,  and-  church.  Pop.  900. 

SERONGE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Scindia's  dominions,  142  m. 
S.  Gwalior;  lat.  24°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  41'  E.  It  is  large  and 
open,  and  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  higher  state  of  prosperity 
formerly  than  now.  The  bazaars  are  built  of  stone,  on  an 
elevation  of  4  ft.  above  the  street.  A  large  caravansary  still 
remains,  having  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  walled  all  round. 

SEROO8KERKE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Seeland,  isl. 
Walchereu,  3  m.  N.  Middelburg;  with  a  church.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  892. 

SEROS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  16m.  S.  Lerida, 
r.  bank  Segre.  It  has  two  squares,  a  courthouse,  an  ancient 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Celi,  a  portion  of  which  is  used 
as  a  prison  ;  a  primary  school,  and  a  church  ;  manufactures  of 
flax  and  hempen  stuffs,  and  a  flour  and  three  oil  mills.  P.  2230. 

SER<  )WITZ,  or  ZEROWJCZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  25  m.  E.S.E.  Tabor ;  with  an  old  ruinous  castle,  a  church 
and  hospital,  a  saw  and  a  worsted  mill.  ,  Pop.  1612. 

SERPA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Para,  on  an  isl.  near  I.  hank 
Amazon,  240  m.  S.VV.  Santarem.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  converted  Indians,  transported,  in  consequence  of 
attacks  by  their  savage  neighbours,  first  to  the  banks  of  the 
Abacaxi,  and  then  to  the  island  where  they  now  live  at  peace 
with  all  their  neighbours,  collecting  cacao,  sarsaparilla,  and 
cloves,  and  cultivating  some  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 

SERPA,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  16  in.  S.E.  Beja, 
about  2  m.  from  1.  bank  Guadiana.  It  is  walled,  has  five 
gates,  is  tolerably  well  built;  contains  an  elegant  chateau, 
with  fine  gardens;  two  churches,  Latin  school,  and  hospitals; 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  contraband,  with 
Spain.  Pop.  4600. 

SERPENT,  a  river,  British  America,  formed  by  a  chain 
of  lakes  considerably  N.  of  Lake  Huron  ;  flows  W.S.W.  for 
many  miles,  and  falls  into  the  N.  channel  of  Lake  Huron, 
about  oO  m.  W.  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  settlement  of 
La  Cloche. 

SERPENT  ISLAND,  or  ADASI.  a  small  isl.  Black  Sea. 
about  30  m.  S.E.  the  N.  mouth  of  the  Danube;  lat.  45°  15'  30" 
N.;  Ion.  30°  14'  12"  E.  (rt.J 
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SERPENT  ART  A  [anc.  Belerides  Insulce],  a  small  group 
of  islets,  off  S.E.  coast,  isl.  Sardinia.  The  largest,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Collodes,  about  2  m.  long,  by  nearly  1  m. 
broad,  is  a  flat  mass  of  granite,  with  steep  sides.  On  the 
highest  part  of  it  is  a  tower,  now  used  as  a  prison. 

SERPENTIN,  or  SHAT-EL-HIE,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
which  branches  off  from  the  Tigris  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  at  Koot-al-llamarah ;  flows  S.  for  about  100  m.,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Euphrates,  by  several  mouths,  near  Arja,  about 
60  m.  above  Korna. 

SERPHO,  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  70  m.  S.E.  Athens;  lat.  37°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  24°  30'  E. 
It  is  nearly  of  a  circular  shape,  7  m.  diameter,  and  30  m. 
circumference.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  and  is  so  ex 
tremely  rugged  and  steep,  as  to  be  unfit  for  culture,  its  pro 
ducts  being  principally  confined  to  saffron  and  hay ;  but  it 
possesses  valuable  veins  of  magnetic-iron.  It  has  two  vil 
lages,  one  of  the  same  name,  with  a  tolerable  port.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

SEBPINS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro,  about 

10  m.  E.  Coimbra.      Pop.  1114. 

SERPUCHOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  57  m.  S.S.W.  j 
Moscow.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Fort,  is  seated  on  a  height  surrounded  by  dilapi 
dated  walls.  It  contains  18  churches  or  chapels,  and  a  qua 
rantine  establishment ;  and  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  leather,  especially  the  latter;  tile-works,  paper-mills,  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  hemp,  linei),  tallow,  wax,  and  timber; 
and  two  important  annual  fairs.  Pop.  (1850),  12,190. 

SERRA,  several  places,  Naples,  particularly:—!,  (-Ca- 
priola),  A  tn.,  prov.  Capitanata,  N.W.  San  Severo,  on  a  hill 
between  the  Fortore  and  Saccione.  It  has  eight  churches, 
two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  an  almshouse.  Pop.  4000. — 
2,  (di  San  Stefano  del  Bosco],  A  tn.,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  1 1., 

1 1  in.   S.E.   Monteleone,  near  1.  bank  Ancinale ;  with  two 
churches,  a  Carthusian  monastery,  and  two  saw-mills.    About 
1  m.  S.W.  is  the  strong  castle  of  Stefano-del-Bosco.     Pop. 
5000.— 3,  (-Monacesca),  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.S.W. 
Chieti,  on   a  lofty  height   near  1.  bank  Alento ;  with  two 
churches  and  an  hospital. 

SERRA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
near  the  top  of  Mount  Giovi,  above  1.  bank  Ricco.  It  is 
poorly  built,  but  has  a  finely-situated  church.  Pop.  2329. 

SERRADILLA  (LA),  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  N.  Caceres ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools, 
a  palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  nuns;  a  church,  and  a  con 
vent  of  Augustine  nuns.  Near  it  are  several  hermitages. 
There  are  manufactures  of  linens,  an  oil  and  eight  flour  mills. 
Pop.  2355. 

SERRAMANNU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and 
16  m.  N.N.W.  Cagliari,  1.  bank  Maunu,  on  the  plain  of  Ippis, 
which,  though  fertile,  is  very  unhealthy.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  1823. 

SERRANOS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
on  the  road  from  Kio-de-Janeiro  to  Sao-Joao-d'El-Rei ;  with 
a  church,  built  of  stone,  and  a  parsonage. 

SERRASTRETTA.atn.  Naples, prov.Calabria- Ultra  II., 
6  m.  N.N.E.  Nicastro,  at  the  extremity  of  a  valley,  r.  bank 
Lamato.  It  has  seven  churches,  and  quarries  of  a  stone 
which  resembles  marble.  Pop.  3200. 

SERRAVAL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Savoy,  prov.  Genevois,  6  m.  S.  Thones  ;  with  a  church,  a 
trade  in  timber,  and  a  gypsum-quarry.  Pop.  1732. 

SERRA  VALLE,  two  places,  Austrian  Italy:—!,  A  tn., 
gov.  Venice,  prov.  and  24  m.  N.  Treviso,  on  the  Meschio. 
It  contains  an  extensive  market-place,  a  cathedral  and  several 
other  churches,  two  nunneries,  an  educational  establishment, 
and  an  hospital ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  silks,  and 
paper  ;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  honey.  Pop.  5350. — 
2,  A  vil.  and  com.,  gov.  Milan,  prov.  and  2  m.  N.W.  Ostiglia, 
1.  bank  Po ;  with  two  churches  and  three  chapels.  P.  1697. 
SEURAVALLE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  22  m. 
N.N.W.  Genoa,  1.  bank  Scrivia,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient 
and  handsome  bridge  of  six  arches.  Its  former  walls  were 
demolished  recently ;  many  of  the  buildings  have  been  much 
improved,  and  the  town  has  assumed  a  modern  appearance. 
In  its  centre  is  a  square,  in  which  the  parish  church  stands; 
and  on  a  neighbouring  height  there  is  a  Capuchin  convent. 
Pop.  2234. 


SERRAVALLE-Di-SusiA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Turin,  prov.  and  14  m.  E.N.E.  Biella,  r.  bank 
Sesia.  It  has  a  handsome  church.  Pop.  !023. 

SERRE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  N.W.  of  dep.  Ardennes  ; 
flows  W.S.W.,  enters  dep.  Aisnc,  and  joins  1.  bank  Oise,  a 
little  below  La  Fere  ;  total  course,  about  40  m. 

SERRE  (LE),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  S.S.E. 
Campagna,  near  r.  bank  Galore.  Pop.  2400. 

SERREJON,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  33  m. 
N.E.  Caceres,  on  a  rugged  height  above  r.  bank  Tagus ;  with 
a  church,  a  courthouse,  endowed  school,  several  oil  and  flour 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  wheat.  Pop.  1095. 

SERRENAGUR,  or  SIRKKNAGUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan, 
prov.  Gundwaua,  130  m.  N.N.E.  Nagpoor.  The  Nagpoor 
rajah's  troops  were  defeated  here  in  1818. 

SERRENTE,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  17m. 
N.N.W.  Cagliari.  Pop.  1515. 

SERRE  Y,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  on  the  Pers,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Duschna,  and  falls  into  the  Niemen,  40  m.  N.  Grodno. 
It  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  syna 
gogue.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.  Pop.  1094. 

SERRIERES:— 1,  A  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardechc,  r.  bank 
Rhone,  41  m.  N.  Privas ;  with  a  considerable  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  2028. — 2,  A  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Savoy 
Proper,  13  m.  W.  Annecy.  Pop.  1118. 

SERR1TO,  or  JAGUARAO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro- 
do-Rio-Grande,  75  m.  S.W.  Rio-Grande;  with  a  church,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (dist),  3000. 

SERRO,  or  VIT-LA-DO- PRINCIPE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas- 
Geraes,  situated  partly  on  the  N.  acclivity  and  partly  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  nearly  3000  ft.  above  sea-level,  140  m. 
N.N.E.  Ouro-Preto.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi 
theatre  ;  the  principal  streets,  which  are  ill-paved,  extending 
horizontally  along  the  hill  from  E.  to  W.,  and  crossed  by  a 
few  minor  streets,  which  are  short  and  steep.  The  houses 
being  almost  all  white-washed,  and  provided  with  a  garden 
behind,  have  a  pleasing  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance ; 
but  they  are  in  general  poorly  built.  There  are  five  churches, 
none  of  them  of  much  architectural  merit ;  and  an  old  intend- 
encia,  outside  the  town,  which  has  been  converted  into  an 
hospital.  The  soil  of  the  district  is  fertile,  and  produces  a 
great  deal  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  millet.  Gold  of  fine  quality, 
and  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are  found  within  it. 
A  great  fall  of  meteoric  stones,  preceded  by  a  loud  noise,  took 
place  here  in  1843,  and  broke  almost  all  the  tiling  of  the 
houses.  The  shower  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
some  of  the  stones  weighed  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Pop. 
(tn.),4000;  (dist.),  28,679. 

SERT ,  or  ISERD,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and  90  m. 
E.  Diarbckir,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  undulating  plain,  with 
out  a  single  tree.  It  is  about  2£  m.  in  circuit,  inclosed  by  a 
wall  of  stone  and  lime,  with  round  and  square  bastions,  but 
destroyed  in  many  places,  and  without  any  ditch.  A  great 
part  of  the  space  inside  the  wall  has  no  buildings,  and  the  city 
is  said  not  to  contain  more  than  1 000  houses  of  Kurds,  Ar 
menians,  and  Nestorians.  There  are  three  large  mosques  and 
several  small  ones,  two  churches,  five  baths,  and  one  cara 
vansary.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  melons,  cucumbers,  &e., 
are  extensively  cultivated.  Pop.  about  3000. 

SERVAN  (ST.),  a  seaport,  France.  See  MALO  (ST.) 
SERVIA  [Sclavonic,  Serbia;  German,  Scrbien;  French, 
Servie],  a  principality,  Turkey  in  Europe,  forming  anciently 
a  part  of  Moesia;  lat.  42°  to  45°  N. ;  Ion.  19°  20'  to  22°  50' 
E. ;  bounded,  N.W.  by  the  Save,  separating  it  from  Austria; 
N.  and  N.E.  the  Danube,  separating  it  in  the  former  direc 
tion  from  the  Banat  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  latter  from 
Walachia;  E.  Bulgaria;  S.  Mounts  Argentaro  or  Egrisu, 
and  Gliubotin,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Balkan,  and 
separating  it  from  Macedonia;  S.W.  Albania;  and  W. 
Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated  towards  the  S.W.  by  the 
Ibar,  and  towards  the  N.W.  by  the  Drin ;  greatest  length, 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  240  m. ;  breadth,  in  the  S.  about  95  m.,  and 
in  the  N.  about  160m.;  area,  roughly  estimated  at  20,000 
sq.  m.  The  surface  has  a  general  slope  towards  the  N.,  but 
]  is  on  the  whole  very  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  rami- 
;  fications  of  three  great  mountain-chains— those  of  the  Car 
pathians  in  the  N.E.,  of  the  Balkan  in  the  S.E.  and  S.,  and 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps  in  the  W.  The  summits  are  often  below 
2000  ft.,  and  seldom  exceed  3000  ft.,  except  on  the  frontiers, 
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where  a  height  exceeding  4000  ft.  is  attained.  Many  narrow 
and  several  wide  valleys  stretch  between  the  mountain-ranges, 
and  in  the  flatter  parts  of  the  principality,  particularly  near 
the  centre,  along  the  hanks  of  the  Morava,  and  in  the  N., 
along  the  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  some  considerable 
plains  occur.  In  the  S.  the  prevailing  rocks  are  composed 
of  gneiss  and  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  with  occasional 
outbursts  and  intermixtures  of  granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  and 
serpentine.  The  cretaceous  system  ts  very  largely  developed 
both  in  the  E.  and  W.,  and  occupies  the  far  larger  part  of  the 
surface.  Tertiary  and  alluvial  formations  occur  partly  in  the 
S.,  and  more  extensively  both  in  the  centre,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Morava,  and  in  the  N.W.  on  those  of  the  Save.  The 
minerals  include  argentiferous  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The 
first  occurs  particularly  in  the  N.E.,and  was  long  extensively 
worked  at  Maidanpek,  where  it  at  one  time  employed  23 
furnaces ;  the  second  occurs  also  chiefly  in  the  N.E.,  at  Tamla 
and  Lonka,  where  are  seen  many  ancient  mines  of  galena' 
worked  in  veins  between  the  sienite  and  mica-schist,  and  it  has 
also  been  partially  worked  in  the  W.  and  S.W. ;  iron  is 
pretty  generally  diffused,  but  is  not  often  workable.  In 
ancient  times  silver  was  worked  in  the  N.E.  at  Kotchania, 
and  there  are  still  some  gold-washings  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
mok-and  Pek.  The  climate  of  Servia  is  somewhat  rigorous 
in  the  more  mountainous  parts,  and  very  mild  in  the  valleys 
and  plains,  especially  those  open  to  the  S.,  and  sheltered 
by  hills  in  the  N.  In  spring  the  trees  put  on  their  leaves 
from  the  15th  to  the  30th  April.  The  winter  temperature 
ranges  from  0°  to  14°  Fah.,  and  in  extraordinary  seasons  has 
sunk  to  —  2°  and  —  6°  Fah.  Changes  of  temperature  are  both 
frequent  and  great.  Vegetation  is  vigorous,  both  in  the  moun 
tainous  districts  and  in  the  lower  grounds,  the  former  being 
generally  covered  with  forests  of  excellent  timber-trees,  among 
which,  where  the  elevation  is  not  very  great,  the  walnut  is 
conspicuous ;  and  the  latter  being  generally  covered  with  a 
fertile  soil,  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  and  several  of  the 
finer  fruits,  for  the  vine,  for  cotton  in  the  warmest  spots,  and 
for  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  common  cereals, 
in  almost  every  quarter.  The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  receives  the  drainage  partly 
directly,  and  partly  by  the  frontier  rivers  Save,  augmented  by 
the  Drin  and  the  Timok;  but  most  of  all  by  the  Morava,  which, 
besides  flowing  in  a  main  stream  from  the  centre  of  the  prin 
cipality  N.  to  the  Danube,  receives  two  large  branches  under 
the  names  of  the  E.  and  W.  Morava,  and  is  fed  by  numerous 
affluents  in  the  whole  line  of  its  course.  Many  of  these 
streams  might  be  turned  to  valuable  account  both  for  agri 
cultural  and  manufacturing  purposes,  but  almost  every  branch 
of  industry  is  in  a  backward  state.  Trade,  which  has  the 
assistance  of  great  navigable  rivers,  ought  to  be  extensive, 
but  the  advantages  offered  by  nature  are  too  often  frustrated 
by  injudicious  regulations,  and  as  yet  the  most  important 
article  of  export  is  hogs,  which  grow  up  in  vast  numbers, 
almost  without  care  or  expense,  on  the  mast  of  the  forests. 
Servia,  while  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte, 
and  paying  it  an  annual  tribute  of  £200,000,  is  governed  by 
its  own  prince,  and  virtually  independent.  In  form  the  go 
vernment  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the  prince  or 
hospodar,  acts  in  conjunction  with  a  senate  or  sTcupochtjna. 
For  administrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  19  districts  or 
hahija,  subdivided  into  lordshipe  or  kneschina,  and  communes 
or  sresoive.  The  inhabitants  consist  almost  entirely  of  Serbes, 
who  are  of  Sclavonic  extraction,  speak  what  is  considered 
the  softest  of  all  the  Sclavonic  dialects,  have  good  physical 
forms,  somewhat  stouter  but  less  elegant  than  those  of  the 
Greeks,  are  less  remarkable  for  intellect  than  for  firmness, 
courage,  benevolence,  and  generosity;  and  are  in  general 
ardently  attached  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has  three  arch 
bishoprics  and  numerous  convents  within  the  principality. 
Belgrade  is  nominally  the  capital,  but  the  prince  and  leading 
authorities  reside  and  hold  their  courts  in  Kruchovatz  or 
Krukovatz,  otherwise  called  Aladjahissar ;  other  principal 
towns  are  Semendria,  Nissa,  and  Pristr.ia. 

Austria  had  gained  possession  of  the  N.  part  of  Servia  by 
the  peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1718,  hut  the  whole  returned  to 
Turkey  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  in  1739.  In  1801,  the 
severity  and  various  abuses  of  the  Turkish  governors  caused 
an  insurrection,  headed  by  George  Petrovitsch,  better  known 
as  Kara  or  Tserny  George,  Black  George..  Aided  by  Russia, 


he  obtained  important  concessions,  and  Servia  was  placed 
under  its  own  internal  management,  and  a  Russian  protec 
torate,  in  1806.  In  1808  George  was  formally  recognized 
by  both  the  Porte  and  Russia  as  knez  or  prince,  and  the 
synod  or  assembly  of  the  states,  removed  from  Semendria  to 
Belgrade,  drew  up  a  new  constitution.  In  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1809,  George  and 
his  Servians  strenuously  supported  the  latter,  but  met  with  a 
rather  ungrateful  return.  Napoleon's  invasion  in  1812  na 
turally  made  Russia  desirous  to  he  able  to  meet  it  with  her 
whole  forces,  and  she  therefore  hastened  to  conclude  peace 
with  Turkey,  on  terms  in  which  the  interests  of  her  Servian 
ally  were  rather  unscrupulously  sacrificed.  The  Turks  were 
to  treat  the  Servians  mildly,  and  proclaim  a  general  amnesty; 
but  the  Servian  fortresses  erected  during  the  war  were  to  be 
dismantled,  and  the  others  given  up.  The  Servians,  greatly 
irritated,  endeavoured  by  negotiation  to  obtain  some  modifica 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  in  1813,  when  this  failed,  resumed  the 
war.  The  Turks  proved  victorious,  but  used  their  victory 
with  a  barbarism  which  provoked  a  new  insurrection,  headed 
by  Milosch  Obrenoritsch,  who,  by  a  treaty  in  Dec.  1815,  se 
cured  a  kind  of  independence  to  Servia,  only  modified  by  a 
Turkish  supremacy.  Milosch  governed  the  country  with 
considerable  vigour,  not  unmixed  with  severity,  and  in  1827 
j  was  declared  by  a  general  assembly  hereditary  prince.  He 
also  caused  a  new  constitution  to  be  drawn  up;  but  in  1835, 
when  it  was  attempted  to  give  practical  effect  to  it,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  all  united  in  opposing  it,  on  the  ground 
of  its  liberality,  and  succeeded  in  substituting  for  the  popular 
a  strong  aristocratic  element.  The  senate  in  which  this 
element  was  embodied  proved  too  strong  even  for  Milosch, 
who  had  incurred  its  displeasure.  He  was  accordingly 
obliged  to  abdicate  in  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Milan,  who  dying  a  few  days  after,  made  way  for  his  brother 
Michael.  In  consequence  of  a  new  insurrection,  which  he 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  suppress,  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and 
an  assembly  of  the  people  in  1842  conferred  the  sovereignty 
on  Alexander  Petrovitsch,  a  grandson  of  the  Black  George 
mentioned  above.  He  took  the  name  of  Alexander  George- 
vitsch,  and  though  he  had  many  intrigues,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  to  contend  against,  more  especially  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  who  found  'him  a  less  obsequious  tool  than  Milosch 
and  his  descendants,  he  has  (1854)  managed  to  maintain  his 
position,  and  distinguish  himself  by  a  prudent  and  enlightened 
administration.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  900,000. 

SERVIAN,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Herault,  7  m.  from  Be- 
ziers  ;  with  an  ancient  castle,  and  a  brandy -distillery.  P.  1933. 

SERWATTY,  or  SEKAWATTY  ISLANDS,  a  chain  of  isls., 
S.  Pacific,  between  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Timor,  and  the 
S.W.  end  of  Timor-Laut;  they  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
on  the  parallel  of  8°  20'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  ]27°  50'  and 
129°  0'  E. ;  and  are  five  in  number,  namely,  Lettee  or  Letti, 
Moa,  Lakor,  Suan,  and  Sermatta  (which  see). 

SESHEKE,  a  tn.,  S.  Africa,  on  river  of  its  name;  lat. 
1 7°  26'  S. ;  Ion.  26°  50'  E.  At  the  town  the  river  flows  S.  by 
E.,  and  has  a  breadth  of  400  yds.  to  500  yds.  It  overflows  its 
banks  annually,  inundating  the  country  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  15  m.  from  its  usual  channel.  Above  the  town  are  a 
series  of  rapids,  and  about  80  m.  below  there  is  said  to  be  a 
waterfall.  The  natives  are  reported  to  have  ascended  the 
river  for  400  m.  above  the  town. — (Livingston  and  Oswell's 
Journey  in  1851,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeo.  Soc.) 

SESIA,  a  river,  Sardinian  States,  which  descends  from 
the  S.  side  of  Mount  Rosa,  in  the  Pennine  Alps ;  flows  first 
E.S.E.  to  Varallo,  then  S.S.E.,  passing  near  Vercelli,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Po,  by  two  branches  about  5  m.  below  t'asale ; 
total  course,  nearly  100  in.  A  canal  leaving  the  Sesia  near 
Vercelli,  and  terminating  at  Ivrea,  connects  it  with  the  Dora- 
Baltea.  It  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations. 

SESKAR,  or  SEZKJJAH,  an  isl.  Russia,  Gulf  of  Finland, 
about  50  m.  W.  Cronstadt.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  limestone- 
hill,  partially  covered  with  soil,  but  has  good  roads,  where 
vessels  of  war  can  anchor  in  safety;  a  large  quarantine  estab 
lishment,  and  a  lighthouse  erected  on  its  N.\V.  extremity. 

SESK1NAN,  par.  Irel.  Waterford;  16,983  ac.  P.  2585. 

SESMA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
32  m.  S.W.  Pampeluna;  with  a  handsome  church  with  a 
lofty  tower,  a  primary  school,  manufactures  of  articles  in 
esparto,  and  several  oil-mills.  Pop.  1090. 
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SESSA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  17  m.  E.  Gaeta.  It 
is  poorly  built,  but  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  has  a  handsome 
cathedral,  five  parish  churches,  several  convents,  a  seminary, 
hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  several  other  beneficent  estab 
lishments,  and  a  very  important  weekly  market.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Ausoni-Aurunci,  and  afterwards  became  a 
flourishing  Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of  Suessa-Aurunca. 
Numerous  Roman  remains  still  exist  in  the  town.  P.  4000. 
SESSA Y,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  3666  ac.  P.  1086. 
SESTINO  [Latin,  Sentinum],  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany, 
comp.  Arezzo,  between  the  Foglia  and  the  Seminino,  each  of 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  51  m.  E.  Florence.  It 
contains  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  very  ancient  castle ;  and 
has  a  trade  in  chestnuts  and  wood.  Pop.  2274. 

SESTO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  comp.  and  6  m.  N.N.  W. 
Florence ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  oil.  Pop.  3705. 

SESTO,  several  places,  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  par 
ticularly  :— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.,  prov.  and  6  m.  N.W.  Cremona, 
with  a  castle  and  a  church.  The  district  is  famous  for  its  flax. 
Pop.  2052.— 2,  (-Calende),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Milan,  on 
S.  extremity  of  Lake  Maggiore,  where  the  Ticino  issues  from 
it.  It  has  two  churches,  manufactures  of  linen  and  glass,  a 
weekly  market,  a  small  harbour,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
The  situation  is  unhealthy.  Pop.  2317. — 3,  (-de  Monza  or 
San- Giovanni},  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  6m.  N.N.E.  Milan, 
on  the  Lambro,  and  on  the  railway  to  Monza.  It  contains 
two  churches.  Pop.  3179. 

SESTRA.  a  river,  Russia,  gov.  Tver,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dubna;  total  course,  60  m.  A  canal  between  it  and  the  Ister, 
is  intended  to  connect  the  Volga  and  Moskwa. 

SESTRABEK,  a  market  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  N.W. 
St.  Petersburg,  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  has  extensive  iron 
and  other  government  works,  at  which  anchors,  firearms,  and 
various  articles  in  iron,  copper,  and  brass  are  extensively  made. 
SESTRI,  two  places,  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa: — 1, 
(-de  Levante),  A  seaport  tn.,  prov.  Chiavari,  on  the  gulf  and 
28  m.  E.S.E.  city  of  Genoa.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  defended  by  two  castles,  which  occupy  its  highest 
summits,  and  by  two  batteries  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
The  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  forms  a  small  and  not  very  secure 
harbour,  overlooked  on  one  side  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  the  other  by  a  Capuchin  convent.  The  principal 
edifices  are  eight  parish  churches,  one  of  them  large  and 
handsome;  an  old  convent, now  used  as  a  school;  and  an  hos 
pital.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable,  and  there  are 
quarries  of  marble.  Pop.  4346. — 2,  (-di  Ponente),  A  seaport 
tn.  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chiaravanna, 
5  m.  W.N.  W.  Genoa,  on  a  terrace,  among  gardens,  which  both 
rise  behind  it  and  slope  down  to  the  shore.  It  has  five 
churches,  two  convents,  and  two  handsome  villas.  Pop.  7277. 
SESTU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  6  m.  N. 
Cagliari,  on  a  fertile  but  unhealthy  plain.  Pop.  1181. 
SETCHEY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk";  780  ac.  Pop.  96. 
SETE-LAGOAS,  a  collection  of  lakes,  Brazil,  and  so  called 
from  their  number — seven.  They  are  situated  on  the  N.  top 
of  the  Serra-da-Melgueira,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  in  lat.  13°  S., 
are  of  considerable  depth,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  Paraguay. 
SETENIL-DE-LAS-BoDEGAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  71  m.  E.N.E.  Cadiz,  on  the  Guadalete,  here  called 
the  Guadalporcun,  and  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  has  a 
church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  several  oil  and  flour 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1871. 

SET1F  [anc.  Sitiplia],  a  tn.  Algeria,  prov.  and  69  m. 
E.N.E.  Constantino,  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  plains  ;  with  a  military  chapel, 
several  brick  and  tile  works,  and  two  corn-mills.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  500. 

SETIGNANO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  4  m.  from  Flo 
rence;  with  a  large  and  handsome  church.  Pop.  1209. 

SETSCH,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  11  m.  S.W.  Chrudim; 
with  a  castle,  a  very  ancient  church  and  school,  and  manu 
factures  of  muslin  and  cotton.  Pop.  1035. 

SETTA,atn.,  W.  Africa,  Dahomey,  about  30  m.  N.N.E. 
Abomey.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  clay-wall,  about  7  ft.  high 
and  3  ft.  thick;  and  has  manufactures  of  earthenware.  The 
soil  of  the  surrounding  district  is  a  rich  clay-loam,  and  vari 
ous  kinds  of  corn  are  grown  in  abundance ;  ginger  is  also 
cultivated.  Pop.  about  9000 


SETTALA  [anc.  Septara],  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  and  9  m.  E.  Milan,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  between 
the  Adda  and  the  Lambro.  It  has  a  church,  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1184. 

SETTEFRATI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  1 3  m.  E.S.E. 
Sora,  on  a  hill.  It  consists  of  two  villages  situated  close  to 
each  other,  and  containing  four  churches.  P.  3100. 

SETTENEX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov. 
Upper  Savoy,  not  far  from  Faverges.  It  has  iron-works, 
supplied  from  mines  in  the  vicinity;  and  manufactures  of 
agricultural  implements.  Pop.  1060. 

SETTIMO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
6  m.  N.W.  Milan  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1852. 

SETTIMO  (PIEVE  DI-SAN-GIULTANO  A,,  a  vil.  and  par. 
Tuscany,  about  5  m.  W.  Florence,  in  the  centre  of  a  beauti 
ful  plain  near  1.  bank  Arno.  It  has  a  large  and  ancient 
church,  and  manufactures  of  refined  wax.  Pop.  1850. 

SETTIMO-ToiUNESE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  6  m.  N.N.E.  Turin,  on  the  Sangal,  near  1.  bank  Po. 
It  is  an  ancient  but  well-built  place ;  and  has  a  church 
and  a  public  school.  Pop.  3115. 

SETTIMO- VITTONE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  6  m.  N.  by  W.  Ivrea,  on  a  hill  near  1.  bank  Dora- 
Baltea.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  number  of  handsome 
houses  lining  the  public  road,  and  five  churches.  Pop.  1651. 
SETTIMU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  6  m. 
N.E.  Cagliari,  on  an  unhealthy  plain.  Pop.  1340. 

SETTINGIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II., 
5  m.  W.  Catanzaro,  on  a  little  hill.  The  chief  employment 
is  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 

SETTLE,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  49  m.  W.  by 
N.  York,  on  the  Ribble,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone-precipice, 
which  rises  immediately  behind  it  to  the  height  of  200  ft., 
and  on  the  railway  from  Leeds  to  Lancaster.  It  consists  of 
one  principal  and  several  minor  streets,  substantially  built, 
but  not  well  kept :  and  has  a  district  church,  in  the  later  Eng 
lish  style ;  a  handsome  townhall,  with  courthouse ;  assembly- 
rooms,  subscription -library,  and  newsroom  attached  ;  Friends', 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels  ;  a  classical  and 
mathematical  academy,  a  national  school,  several  large  cotton- 
factories,  a  ropery,  and  paper-mill ;  a  weekly  market,  and 
several  important  cattle-fairs.  Pop.  (1851),  1976. 

SETTRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  5540  ac. 
Pop.  825. 

SETUBAL,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Portugal,  prov.  Alerntejo. 
near  r.  bank  Sadao,  which  here  falls  into  a  bay  of  same  name, 
and  forms  a  capacious  harbour,  20  m.  S.E.  Lisbon.  It  stands 
in  a  fine  valley,  is  surrounded  with  walls  partly  in  a  ruinous 
state,  and  of  no  use  for  defence,  as  they  are  completely  com 
manded  by  adjoining  heights.  On  some  of  these,  however, 
a  castle  and  two  forts,  constituting  the  real  strength  of  the 
place,  have  been  erected.  The  houses  in  general  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill  cleaned. 
The  principal  buildings  are  four  churches,  two  superior 
schools  for  classics  and  science,  and  two  hospitals.  The  har 
bour,  though  large,  is  difficult  of  access,  being  much  encum 
bered  by  sandbanks ;  but  the  trade  is  very  considerable,  and 
gives  the  town,  in  respect  of  commercial  importance,  the  first 
place  after  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  The  principal  exports  are 
corn,  wine,  oranges,  citrons,  and  salt ;  the  last  most  exten 
sively.  Setubal  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  some  Por 
tuguese  authors  gravely  ascribing  its  foundation  to  Tubal, 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Noah.  It  suffered  very  much  from 
the  great  earthquake  in  1755.  There  are  a  number  of  an 
cient  remains  in  its  neighbourhood.  Pop.  15,201. 

SETZDORF,  a  vil.  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  Troppau, 
about  25  m.  from  Zukmantel ;  with  manufactures  of  potash, 
several  bleachfields,  a  saw  and  other  mills,  and  numerous 
limekilns.  Pop.  1810. 

SEULINGEN,  a  vil.  Hanover,  prov.  Hildesheim,  bail, 
and  near  Duderstadt ;  with  a  church  and  a  market.  P.  1300. 
SEURRE  [anc.  Seurregium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Cote- 
d'Or,  in  a  magnificent  plain,  1.  bank  SaOne,  here  navigable, 
24  m.  S.  Dijon.  It  has  a  handsome  townhouse,  an  ancient 
church,  and  a  chateau,  surrounded  by  a  park,  which  furnishes 
an  excellent  promenade;  manufactures  of  shawls  building- 
docks,  at  which  numerous  barges  are  constructed ;  tanneries, 
oil-works,  and  mills ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hay, 
wood,  charcoal,  and  common  wine.  Pop.  3067. 
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SEVAN,  a  lake,  Russian  Armenia.     See  GOKTSCHE. 

SEVANGA.  a  lake,  Russian  Armenia.     See  GOKTSCHE. 

SEVASTOPOL,  or  SEBASTOPOL,  the  great  naval  station 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  gov.  Taurida,  near  S.  W.  extremity 
Crimea,  190m.  S.E.  Odessa;  340  m.  N.E.  Constantinople;  lat. 
(church)  44°  37'  54"  N. :  Ion.  33°  29'  30"  E.  (n.)  It  occupies 
part  of  a  considerable  peninsula,  S.  side  of  the  excellent  road 
stead  of  same  name,  rising  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  consisting  of  a  number  of  tolerably  well- 


built  streets,  which  either  stretch  S.  in  parallel  rows,  climb 
ing  a  steep  acclivity,  or  transversely  E.  to  W.  The  principal 
street,  situated  along  the  harbour,  which  is  immediately  E 
of  the  town,  is  lined  with  houses  of  two  stori 
others,  though  only  of  one  story,  being  white-washed,  have  a 
clean  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  principal  buildings,  not 
naval,  are  two  churches,  the  one  handsome,  and  the  other  in 
teresting,  from  having  been  -erected  by  Vladimir,  the  first 
Christian  czar,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Cher-, 
sonesus.  The  roadstead  and  harbour,  and  the  extensive  estab- 


8EVELLAN,  or  SAVELANE,  a  lofty  mountain,  Persia, 
prov.  Azerbijan,  70  m.  E.  Tabreez;  lat.  38°  15'  N.;  Ion. 
47°  57'  E. ;  estimated  at  nearly  13,000  ft.,  and  apparently  an 
extinct  volcano,  though  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visi 
ble.  The  rocks  close  by  are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  extensive 
beds  of  lava  are  to  be  seen  on  the  N.  side.  The  mountain 
terminates  in  four  distinct  peaks  or  pinnacles,  so  closely  re 
sembling  each  other  as  easily  to  be  mistaken  at  some  distance. 
All  round  the  base  are  hot  springs,  but  not  of  a  higher  tem 


lishments  connected  with  them,  are  by  far  the  most  import 
ant  features  of  Sevastopol.  The  roadstead,  entered  from  the 
W.,  stretches  E.  for  about  3£  m.,  forming  a  deep  hollow  be- 
tueeu  lofty  limestone-ridges,  which  completely  shelter  it  both 
on  tke-N.  and  S.,  from  which  the  prevailing  winds  blow.  Its 
breadth  at  the  entrance  is  about  1300  yards,  immediately 
widening  out  to  about  1  in.,  and  again  diminishing  till  not 
more  than  600  or  700  yards  at  its  head.  The  average  depth 
at  the  entrance,  and  for  some  distance  within,  is  10  fathoms, 
but  afterward  shallows  E.  to  not  more  than  4  fathoms.  The 
harbour  proper  is  a  creek,  which  opens  from  the  roadstead, 


perature  than  104°. 

SEVEN  BROTHERS,  or  SEPT-FHERES,  a  group  of 
seven  islets,  off  N.  coast,  llayti,  N.W.  Monte  Christi.  They 
;  many  of  the  j  are  low,  and  covered  with  mangroves:  one  of  them,  called 
Monte  Grande,  is  distinguished  by  having  high  trees  upon  it. 

SEVEN  ISLANDS,  various  island  groups:—!,  Indian 
Archipelago,  off  N.W.  coast,  Celebes,  about  lat.  0°  33'  N.; 
Ion.  119°  40'  E.  (R.)  ;  they  are  flat,  low,  and  woody,  not  easily 
distinguished  unless  when  near  them,  except  the  outermost, 
called  North  Watcher. — 2,  (Tajoo),  Indian  Archipelago,  off 


S.E.  coast,  Sumatra,  between  Banka  and  Lingen,  the  most 
N.W.,  in  lat.  1°  8'  S.;  Ion.  105°  24'  E.— 3,  Caroline's  Archi 
pelago,  about  lat.  5°  46'  N.;  Ion.  157°  30'  E.  (R.)— 4,  France, 
N.W.  coast,  dep.  Finistere ;  lat.  48°  52'  48"  N. ;  Ion.  3°  29'  15" 
W.  (K.) — 5,  British  N.  America,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  lat. 
50°  9'  N.;  Ion.  66°  18'  W.  (R.)— 6,  Lapland.  N.  coast;  lat. 
68°  46'  N. ;  Ion.  37°  20'  E.  (n.) 

SEVEN  EEKEN,  or  ZEVEXEKEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  8  m.  E.N.E.  Ghent;  with  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton,  starch,  candles,  tobacco, 
&c. ;  a  brewery,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  2178. 

SEVENIIAMPTON,  a  par. 
Eng.  Gloucester;  2600  ac.  P.  553. 
SEVENOAKS,  a  market  tn. 
and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  21  m. 
S.E.  Lo7idon.  The  town  lies  on  an 
eminence ;  is  tolerably  well  built, 
and  lighted  with  gas ;  has  a  hand 
some  and  spacious  church,  with  a 
lofty  square  tower;  two  chapels, 
one  Wesleyan  and  two  Baptist 
places  of  worship ;  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1418; 
a  second  endowed  and  several  other 
schools,  a  large  range  of  alms- 
•houses,  and  an  old  market-house. 
Pop.  1850.  Area  of  par. ,  6000  ac. 
Pop.  4878. 

SEVER- HISSAK,  or  SEVRI- 
HISSAK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash. 
Anatolia,  on  a  rocky  slope  over 
looking  an  extensive  plain,  70  m. 
E.N.E.  Kutaya.  It  is  defended 
by  a  castle  perched  on  a  rock,  and 
has  a  small  but  very  ancient  Ar 
menian  church.  From  the  frag 
ments  of  marble  columns  and  cor 
nices  seen  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Archelais  or  Abrostola. 

SEVER  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Landes,  1.  bank  Adour, 
lm.  E.N.E.  Bayonne.     It  is  well  built;  has  a  court  of  first 


resort,  a  beautifi 


Bayonne. 
iful  church, 


which  formerly  belonged  to  a  cele 


and  stretches  S.  along  the  E.  side  of  the  town.  It  is  above 
1 J  m.  long,  and,  at  its  entrance,  400  yards  wide.  In  addi 
tion  to  its  natural  advantages,  it  has  had  all  the  improvements 
which  art  and  unbounded  expenditure  could  give  to  make  it 
complete.  The  admiralty,  arsenal,  and  public  offices,  are  on 
the  W. ;  the  hospitals,  barracks,  and  magazines,  mostly  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  harbour.  Toward  the  land  side,  no  defences 
appear  to  have  been  thought  necessary,  but  both  the  road 
stead  and  harbour  are  protected  by  three  batteries  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  Two  of  these,  called  Constantino 
and  Alexander,  defend  the  entrance  of  the  roadstead,  one 
being  situated  on  each  side  of  it;  the  third,  called  Nicholas, 
is  situated  in  the  haven  itself,  fronting  the  town.  These  bat 
teries,  which,  according  to  some,  are  of  the  most  perfect,  and, 
according  to  others,  of  very  indifferent  construction,  could 

bring  1400  guns  to  bear  upon  any  fleet  attempting  to  force  a  , „ „.,  „..  „  „ ,,.„_  ..„„.  ..  „„.,„. 

passage.     The  dry  site  of  Sevastopol,  and  its  fine  climate,     Neto.     It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  is  the  see  of  an 
tempered  in  summer  by  cooling  breezes,  and  in  winter  by  '  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral  and  a  seminary.     Pop.  1000. 


brated  abbey;  a  courthouse,  a  communal  college,  hospital, 
manufactures  of  stoneware,  oil-works,  tanneries,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  lithographic  and  other  stones.  P.  2187. 
SEVERAC,  or  SEVEICAC-LE-CHATEAU,  a  poorly-built  tn. 
France,  dep.  Aveyron,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  conical  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  27  m.  E.  Ifodez. 


The  castle  long  rema 


in  the  possession  of  the  Albfgenses, 


and  was  one  of  their  most  important  strongholds.     Coal  is 
worked  in  the  neighbourhood.     Pop.  1093. 

SEVERINA   (SANTA),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ul 
tra  II.,  15  m.  W.N.  W.  Cotronei,  on  a  steep  rock  near  r.  bank 


sheltering  hills,  make  it  extremely  healthy.  Its  greatest  dis 
advantage  as  a  naval  station  is  the  abundance  of  the  sea- worm 
(Teredo  navalis).  Up  to  1780,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  fortress  and  arsenal  was  laid,  Sevastopol  was  a  mere 
Tartar  village  named  Akhtiar.  Its  pop.  DOW  exceeds  40,000. 


SEVERINO  (SAN),  two  tns.  Italy:—!,  A  tn.  Papal 
States,  deleg.  and  14  m.  W.S.W.  Macerata,  r.  bank  Potcnza, 
the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  with  seven  monasteries  and  three  nun 
neries.  Pop.  1860. — 2,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  E.S.E. 
Lagonegro  ;  with  a  church  and  two  chapels.  Pop.  2200. 
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SEVERN,  after  the  Thames,  the  largest  and  most  im 
portant  river  in  England,  formed  by  the  union  of  two  small 
streams,  the  Havren  and  Clewedog,  which  descend  from  the 
W.  side  of  Mount  Plinlimmon,  and  unite  at  Llanidloes,  in 
the  S.  of  Montgomeryshire;  flows  N.E.  through  the  E.  part 
of  that  county,  past  the  towns  of  Newton  and  Welshpool  to  the 
W.  borders  of  Shropshire,  and  then  E.  to  Shrewsbury,  which 
it  nearly  encircles.  From  Shrewsbury,  a  little  below  which 
it  receives  the  Tern  on  the  left,  it  flows  circuitously  S.E. 
through  Coalbrookdale,  past  Bridgenorth  to  the  N.W.  fron 
tiers  of  Worcestershire,  which  it  enters  at  Bewdley,  and  then 
proceeds  nearly  due  S.  through  that  county,  passing  the  town 
of  Worcester,  and  receiving  the  Teme  on  the  right  a  little 
below  it.  At  Tewkesbury,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucestershire, 
where  the  Upper  Avon  joins  it  on  the  left,  it  begins  to  flow 
S.W.,  passes  the  town  of  Gloucester,  makes  several  remark 
able  windings,  begins  to  become  a  great  tidal  river,  and,  after 
forming  a  broad  estuary,  in  which  it  receives  the  Wye,  a  little 
below  Chepstow,  on  the  right,  and  the  Lower  Avon,  about 
8  m.  below  Bristol,  on  the  left,  falls  into  the  Bristol  Channel. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  210m.,  and  its  basin  has  an  area  of 
8580  sq.  m.  It  begins  to  be  navigable  at  Welshpool,  about 
178  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  225  ft.  above  sea-level.  Ves 
sels  of  30  tons  can  ascend  to  Coalbrookdale,  of  60  tons  to 
Bewdley  bridge,  of  80  tons  to  Worcester,  and  of  110  tons  to 
Gloucester.  Below  the  last  its  navigation  was  much  impeded 
by  shoals  and  windings  ;  but  the  inconvenience  has  been  re 
moved,  and  a  great  additional  advantage  gained  by  the  con 
struction  of  a  canal  from  Gloucester  to  Berkeley-pill,  from 
70  ft.  to  90  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  deep,  and  fit,  conse 
quently,  for  vessels  of  350  tons.  The  other  canals  are  the 
Thames  and  Severn,  with  a  Stroudwater  branch,  bringing 
these  great  rivers  into  direct  communication ;  the  Gloucester 
and  Ledbury,  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  the  Stafford 
shire  and  Worcestershire,  opening  into  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  junction;  the  Shropshire,  and  the  Shrewsbury. 
The  traffic  of  the  Severn,  which  has  always  been  important, 
has  in  recent  times  been  greatly  developed  by  railroads,  which 
have  enabled  it  to  command  a  large  share  of  the  commerce 
of  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns  in  Warwickshire,  Staf 
fordshire,  &c.  The  fish  of  the  Severn  include  numerous 
varieties,  but  the  fisheries  are  not  of  much  importance. 
Salmon,  once  abundant,  have  become  scarce.  In  the  com 
mencement  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Severn  is  narrow, 
but  below  Llanidloes  it  gradually  widens  out,  forming  vales 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  Below  Gloucester 
the  banks  become  so  low,  that  destructive  inundations  have 
not  unfrequently  occurred.  These  have  been  partly  caused 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  river,  its  bore, 
which  brings  in  the  tidal  wave  with  a  loud  noise,  and  a  head 
of  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  Another  very  remarkable 
feature,  closely  connected  with  the  former, 
is  the  height  of  the  tides,  which  at  the  ,'  ' 
mouth  of  the  Avon  sometimes  exceed  48  ft., 
and  at  Chepstow  attain  even  60  ft. 

SEVERN,  several  rivers,  N.  America : 
— 1,  U.  States,  Maryland,  on  an  affluent  of 
the  Chesapeake,  a  little  below  Annapolis. — 

2,  U.  States,  Virginia,  falls  into  Chesapeake 
Bay ;   lat.  37°  23'  N. ;  Ion.   76°  27'  W.— 

3,  British  N.   America,  falls  into  Hudson's 
Bay ;  lat.  56°  N. ;   Ion.  88°  W.— 4,  Upper 
Canada,  runs  from   Lake  Simcoe   to  Lake 
Huron. 

SEVERN-STOKE,  par.  Eng.  Worcester; 
3269  ac.  Pop.  726. 

SEVERNDROOG:— 1,  A  small  rocky 
isl.  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  Concan  coast,  Hin- 
doostan  ;  lat.  70°  46'  N.  ;  Ion.  73°  15'  E. 
Being  considered  healthy,  it  has  been  selected 
as  the  site  of  a  convalescent  hospital  for  the 
European  garrison  of  Bombay.  It  was  for 
merly  the  stronghold  of  a  celebrated  Mahratta 
pirate,  and  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1756.— 2,  A  strong  hill-fort  in  the  Mysore  territory,  20  m.  W. 
by  S.  Bangalore ;  lat.  12°  53'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  20'  E.  The  base  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  8  m.  or  10  m.  in  circumference. 
From  this  base  a  prodigious  mass  of  granite  rises  perpen 
dicularly  to  an  immense  height,  and  nearly  precipitous,  on 
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which  are  the  fortifications.  This  stupendous  fort,  however, 
is  no  less  notorious  for  its  pestilential  atmosphere  than  for  its 
great  size  and  strength. 

SEVERNOI-DoNETZ,  a  river,  Russia.     See  DONETZ. 

SEVERO  (SAN),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  39  m. 
E.N.E.  Campobasso.  It  is  a  large  and  tolerably  well-built 
town ;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  four 
monasteries,  a  nunnery,  seminary,  and  hospital.  In  1053 
Robert  Guiscard  gained  a  signal  victory,  here  over  Pope  St. 
Leo,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  Pop.  16,640. 

SEVESO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
on  a  torrent  of  same  name.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  a  dio 
cesan  seminary.  Pop.  1839. 

SEVILLE  [Spanish,  Sevilld],  a  prov.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
which,  together  with  those  of  Cadiz  and  Huelva,  constitute 
what  was  once  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  It  is  bounded,  N. 
by  prov.  Badajoz,  E.  Cordova,  S.  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  and 
W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Huelva;  area,  5300  sq.  m.  In 
summer  the  climate  is  excessively  warm,  the  thermometer 
ranging  from  89°  to  100°  in  the  shade;  and  in  winter  the 
cold  very  rarely  descends  to  the  freezing  point ;  even  in  the 
morning  and  at  mid-day,  it  is  in  general  not  lower  than  48° 
to  60°,  so  that  frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown.  The 
greater  part  of  this  province  consists  of  plains  of  great  fer 
tility,  which  produce  all  kinds  of  cereals,  seeds,  vegetables, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  ;  wine,  oil,  liquorice-wood,  tobacco, 
hemp,  and  flax  ;  but  it  has  also  hills  of  considerable  elevation, 


the  high( 
limits,  as 


3t  peaks  of    the   Sierra  Morena  being  within  its 
veil  as  the  Sierra  of  Ronda.     Considerable  numbers 


of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  much  esteemed,  goats,  swine,  and 
horned  cattle  are  also  reared,  but  above  all,  horses.  The 
province  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by  the 
Guadalquivir,  and  it  is  besides  watered  by  the  Genii,  Cor- 
bones,  Guadaira,  and  other  streams.  Among  its  mineral 
treasures  are  iron,  silver,  lead,  and  copper ;  and  coal  is  found 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  limestone  in  that  of  Ronda,  and  plastic 
clay  in  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  As  this  is  eminently 
an  agricultural  province,  and  the  inhabitants  in  general  ob 
tain  readily  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  some  of  its  luxu 
ries,  manufacturing  industry  has  not  hitherto  flourished  here, 
being  confined  chiefly,  with  exception  of  the  silk  fabrics  of 
its  capital,  to  coarse  woollens,  ordinary  linens,  napery,  earth 
enware,  cast-iron,  soap,  extract  of  liquorico,  leather,  and 
brandy,  as  well  as  oil  and  flour  mills  in  considerable  number. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wheat,  barley,  oil,  olives, 
wool,  oranges,  liquorice-wood,  soap,  and  copper.  Education 
is  here  in  a  state  of  shameful  neglect,  the  number  attending 
the  primary  schools  being  only  1  in  29.  Pop.  420,000. 

SEVILLE  [Spanish,  Sevilla  ;  Italian,  Seviglia;  the  His- 
palis  of  the  Romans],  a  city,  Spain,  cap.  above  prov.  and  onca 


PLAZA-IIE-LA-CONST1TUCION,  bEVILLK.— From  Chapuj,  L'iJ^agr.e. 


cap.  of  Spain,  the  chief  city  in  Andalusia,  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  242  m.  S.W.  Madrid,  and  62  m.  N.N.E.  Cadiz, 
1.  bank  Guadalquivir,  which  flows  along  the  arc  of  its  irre 
gular  circumference.  The  city  proper  is  about  5  m.  round, 


but  if  the  suburbs  are  included  th< 


circumference 
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than  10  m.  The  former  is  inclosed  in  Moorish  walls,  -which 
towards  the  gate  of  Cordova  are  the  most  perfect  in  Spain, 
and  they  have  166  towers  and  15  gates.  The  winter  here 
being  very  wet,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  often  flooded 
by  the  river,  but  the  streets  are  provided  with  malcconcs, 
a  sort  of  hatches  which  are  then  shut  down  and  keep  out 
the  water.  The  houses  are  in  general  three  stories,  and 
elegantly  and  substantially  built  of  .baked  brick,  with  thick 
walls  and  good  internal  arrangement.  The  long  ascendency 
of  the  Moors  in  this  part  of  Spafn,  is  in  great  measure  the 
reason  why  the  squares  are  small,  and  many  of  the  streets 
narrow  and. crooked.  Wider  streets,  however,  are  gradually 
taking  the  place  of  these,  and  in  some  quarters,  there  are  many 
that  are  both  long  and  broad.  Most  of  them  are  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  a  few  with  flags,  a  yard  broad.  The  two  paral 
lel  streets  de-la-Sierpe  and  Francos,  are  the  Bond  and  Re 
gent  streets  of  Seville,  and  that  of  Genoa  the  Paternoster  Row, 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  great  square,  Plaza-de-la-Con- 
stitucion — the  forum,  the  place  of  gossip  and  of  executions. 
It  is  very  Moorish  and  picturesque  with  its  balconies  and  its 
arcades,  under  which  are  the  jewellers'  shops;  and  it  contains 
a  fountain,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  city.  Altogether,  Seville 
contains  about  SO  public  fountains,  rather  scantily  supplied 
with  water,  but  there  are,  besides,  numberless  others  in 
public  institutions,  suppressed  or  existing  convents,  and  pri 
vate  houses,  and  all  are  supplied  from  two  sources,  the  Canos- 
de-Carmona,  a  Moorish  aqueduct  of  410  arches,  constructed 
in  1172  ;  and  the  Fuente-del-Arzobispo,  about  1  m.  E.  from 
the  city,  to  which  it  is  brought  in  a  subterranean  conduit. 
In  the  street  de-la  Cuna  was  accidentally  discovered  a  sub 
terranean  Roman  aqueduct,  which  still  flows  full  of  fresh 
water.  The  following  comprise  the  most  interesting  and  im 
portant  of  the  public  edifices  and  institutions. 

Religious  Establishments.  —  Seville  always  abounded  in 
temples,  first  those  erected  to  the  heathen  deities  by  the 
Romans,  traces  of  some  of  which  still  remain ;  then  the  Chris 
tian  churches,  which  continued  during  the  Moorish  ascendency, 
when  beside  them  rose  not  only  the  temples  of  Islamism,  but 
Jewish  synagogues.  After  the  re-conquest  these  were  con 
verted  into  R.  Catholic  churches.  Other  religious  establish 
ments  were  also  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that,  at  no  very 
distant  date,  there  were  73  monastic  institutions,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  city  did  not  contain  more  than  one  free 
school.  The  cathedral,  a  solemn  and  grandiose  fabric,  is  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Spain.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  suc 
cessive  temples  of  Astarte,  Salambo,  and  Mahomet.  The 
original  mosque,  on  whose  exact  quadrilateral  form,  398  ft. 
E.  to  W.  by  291  ft.  N.  to  S.,  it  is  built,  was  pulled  down  at 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  the  cathedral  which 
rose  in  its  stead  was  completed  in  1519.  Outside,  as  well 
as  internally,  it  is  a  museum  of  fine  art,  in  spite  of  repeated 
spoliations  —  Campana,  Murillo,  Vargas,  the  Herreras,  and 
other  painters  of  the  Seville  school,  and  Montaiiez,  Rol- 
dan,  Delgado,  and  other  eminent  sculptors,  having  contri 
buted  to  adorn  this  gorgeous  structure.  It  consists  of  five 
aisles,  the  two  at  the  sides  railed  off  for  chapels  ;  the  centre 
nave  is  magnificent,  and  of  amazing  height,  being  145  ft.  at 
the  transept-dome.  Altogether  there  are  93  windows  in  the 
building,  of  which  the  painted  ones  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  west  end  of  the  centre  aisle  lies  buried 
Fernando,  son  of  Columbus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  Seville  is  the  Giralda  [from  girar,  to  turn],  or  great 
Moorish  tower  attached  to  the  cathedral,  from  which  the 
muezzin  summoned  the  faithful  to  prayers.  This  belfry, 
unique  in  Europe,  was  built  in  1196  by  command  of  Abu 
Jusuf  Yacub.  The  original  tower  was  only  250  ft.  high, 
the  additional  100,  being  the  rich  filigree  belfry,  was  added, 
in  1568,  by  Fernando  Ruiz,  and  is  elegant  beyond  description. 
On  grand  festivals  it  is  lighted  up  at  night,  and  then  seems 
to  hang  like  a  brilliant  chandelier  from  the  dark  vault  of 
heaven;  the  pinnacle  is  crowned  with  El  Girandillo,  a  female 
bronze  figure  of  Faith,  holding  the  labaruin,  or  banner  of 
Constantine,  Although  it  is  14  ft.  high,  and  weighs  2800  Ibs., 
it  veers  with  the  slightest  breeze.  Below  the  Giralda  is  the 
Patio-de-los-Xaranjos,  court  of  orange-trees,  with  the  original 
fountain  at  which  the  Moslem  once  performed  his  ablutions. 
Of  the  140  churches  which  existed  in  Seville  before  the 
French  invasion,  a  considerable  number  were  destroyed  or 
converted  into  magazines  during  Soult's  short  rule.  Among 


I  the  most  interesting  that  survive,  are  the  San  Lorenzo,  con- 
i  taining  some  fine  works  by  Montaiiez ;  San  Clcmeiitc,  with 
splendid  roof,  and  a  plateresquo  high-altar,  by  Montaiiez;  the 
magnificent  church  of  San  Pablo ;  San  Pedro,  with  its  Moorish 
tower;  San  Juan-de-la-Palma,  formerly  a  mosque;  San  Isidore, 
which,  among  other  fine  pictures,  contains  El  Transito,  the 
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master-piece  of  Roelas  ;  Sta.  Maria-la-Blanca,  a  synagogue 
prior  to  1  391  ;  San  Salvador,  a  collegiate  church  ;  San  Vicente, 
founded  in  300,  &c.  Of  the  numerous  convents,  some  have 
been  demolished,  and  others  converted  into  barracks,  manu 
factories,  hospitals,  warehouses,  theatres,  &c.  ;  about  20,  how 
ever,  are  still  occupied,  each  by  a  small  number  of  nuns,  and 
a  few  of  them  possess  some  valuable  paintings  and  sculptures. 
Educational  Establishments,  Museums,  &c.  —  The  Jesuits 
having  been  expelled  from  their  convent,  built  in  1565-79, 
by  Charles  III.  in  1767,  it  was  assigned  to  the  university. 
The  university  contains  fine  pictures  and  sculptures,  and  there 
have  been  recently  added  to  it  museums  of  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy,  and  zoology,  and  a  botanic  garden;  within  the 
last  few  years  also  the  library  has  been  increased  from  12,000 
to  66,000  vols.  The  aggregate  number  of  students  who  ma 
triculated  in  1847-8  in  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  theology, 
and  medicine,  was  1184.  There  are  besides,  several  colleges, 
various  free  schools,  a  normal  school,  123  private  schools, 
several  seminaries  or  colleges  for  girls,  one  of  them  for  young 
ladies  of  noble  birth  ;  an  academy  of  mathematics,  a  nautical 
college,  academies  of  commerce,  of  medicine  and  surgery,  of 
the  fine  arts,  of  jurisprudence  and  legislation.  Besides  the 
university  library,  there  is  the  Columbine  library,  attached 
to  the  cathedral,  and  founded  by  Fernando,  son  of  Christo 
pher  Columbus,  consisting  of  30,000  vols.,  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  books  in  Seville,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Spain. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  works  of  art  distributed  among 
the  public  institutions,  especially  the  cathedral,  the  university, 
and  the  Caridad,  a  national  museum  has  been  formed,  into 
which  have  been  gathered  the  pictorial  treasures  of  the  sup 
pressed  convents,  as  well  as  some  pictures  from  other  towns 
in  the  province.  It  contains  specimens  of  all  the  different 
schools,  but  is,  of  course,  richest  in  the  masters  of  the  great 
school  of  Seville.  There  are  two  theatres,  and  a  handsome 
Plaza-de-Toros  or  bull-ring,  outside  the  walls  —  the  latter 
affording  accommodation  for  12,000  to  14,000  spectators. 
Bull-fights  are  the  favourite  amusement  of  the  city,  which  fur- 
!  nishes  the  best  masters  of  the  art,  as  Andalusia  supplies  the 
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best  animals;   and  the  city  is  likewise  well  supplied  with 
promenades. 

Charitable  Institutions. — Seville  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  benevolent  institutions;  in  1558  it  contained  76  hos 
pitals,  but  the  number  was  much  reduced  afterwards,  on 
account  of  their  vicious  administration,  and  other  causes. 
Among  those  that  survive  are  the  Hospital-de-la-Sangre, 
founded  in  1546,  a  magnificent  edifice,  the  grand  facade  of 
which,  combining  the  Doric  style  below  with  the  Ionic  above, 
is  200  yards  in  extent ;  originally  destined  for  women,  it  is 
now  occupied  by  the  sick  poor  of  both  sexes,  with  a  division 
for  the  insane ;  in  1848  there  were  admitted  3 132  patients, 
and  the  daily  average  of  inmates  is  280  to  300 :  the  Hospital- 
de-San-Hermengildo,  a  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1453, 
and  intended  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  wounded  persons :  the 
Hospital-del- Seuor-San-Josd,  or  foundling  hospital,  founded 
in  1558;  the  number  of  children  admitted  yearly  is  about 
680,  and  half  that  number  die  annually :  the  Hospital-de-la- 
Caridad,  founded  in  the  17th  century  by  Don  Miguel  Manara; 
in  its  elegant  church  are  some  of  the  finest  creations  of 
Murillo  and  Valdes,  and  in  the  courts  are  two  exquisite 
marble-groups,  representing  Mercy  and  Charity  surrounded 
with  children :  an  asylum  for  aged  priests,  and  a  house  of 
refuge,  besides  various  other  benevolent  institutions. 

Military  Establishments. — The  cannon- foundry,  whose  facade 
is  adorned  with  a  majestic  portico,  was  founded  in  1565. 
This  establishment  is  unique  in  Spain,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  bronze-guns 
made  here  are  not  surpassed  anywhere.  There  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  saltpetre,  one  of  muskets,  another  of  fire 
works,  an  arsenal  and  an  armoury,  several  barracks,  and  a 
military  hospital. 

Prisons. — Until  recently  this  city  was  wretchedly  provided 
with  prisons,  but  now  it  can  boast  of  one  which  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  Spain,  in  the  suppressed  convent  Del  Populo.  In 
1848  it  afforded  ample  accommodation  to  683  prisoners,  and 
the  daily  average  number  is  250.  There  is  also  a  house  of 
correction  for  young  persons,  and  a  national  prison  for  galley- 
slaves  called  Presidio-Peninsular,  established  in  1838,  in  the 
Augustine  convent  outside  the  city,  containing  about  1200 
prisoners,  sentenced  by  the  different  tribunals  in  the  Penin 
sula,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Havana  and  Majorca.  It  is  well 
managed,  and  altogether  a  model  of  establishments  of  this 
nature.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  on  the  fortifica 
tions  of  Cadiz  and  the  Trocadero,  the  mines  of  Pedroso,  and 
the  highroads,  and  others  in  various  trades  and  manufactures 
within  the  buildings. 

Clubs,  Societies,  &c. — The  Cassino  is  a  club,  the  members 
of  which  belong  to  the  elite  of  the  city.  There  is  also  a 
military  cassino,  philharmonic  society,  society  of  equitation, 
tribunal  of  commerce,  board  of  commerce,  college  of  advo 
cates,  academy  of  belles-lettres,  two  societies  for  the  en 
couragement  of  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts,  insurance 
companies,  &c.  The  following  buildings  also  are  deserving 
of  particular  notice: — The  Casa-Lonja  or  exchange,  built  by 
Philip  II.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  to 
prevent  the  desecration  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  used 
by  mercantile  men  as  a  place  of  rendezvous.  In  the  upper 
floor  are  the  Archives  of  the  Indies,  that  is,  of  S.  America, 
which  were  collected  here  by  Charles  IV.  in  1784,  from 
Simancas  and  other  archives  scattered  through  Spain.  The 
Lonja  was  scarcely  begun  before  real  commerce  departed. 
The  Casas-Capitulares  or  town-house,  a  fine  specimen  of 
plateresque  architecture,  but  unfinished  and  unequal.  The 
Matadero  or  shambles,  a  tine  building  of  the  kind,  paved 
with  large  Algeciras  flags,  and  kept  very  clean.  The  Al- 
hondiga  or  public  granary,  a  sumptuous  edifice,  built  by  the 
Moors,  with  a  large  court,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are 
ranges  of  piazzas,  where  the  traffic  in  grain  is  carried  on. 
The  custom-house,  built  in  1792,  with  both  fa9ades  of  the 
Composite  order.  The  Ataranzas-de-Azogues  or  warehouse, 
where  is  stored  the  produce  of  the  government  quicksilver- 
mines  at  Ahnaden,  as  well  as  those  wrought  by  private 
enterprise.  The  Casa-de  Moneda  or  mint,  where  coining, 
however,  has  ceased,  the  machinery  having  been  trans 
ferred  to  Madrid.  The  Audiencia  or  high  court  of  Seville, 
of  which  the  statistical  tables  for  1844  give  4094  trials 
in  a  jurisdiction  over  1,140,935  souls,  or  about  one  in  279. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace,  commenced  in  1664,  whose  facade 


forms  an  angle  nearly  opposite  the  Giralda.  Many  of  the 
paintings  and  sculptures  it  contained  were  carried  off  by 
Soult,  who  resided  in  this  palace  during  the  French  occupa 
tion  of  Seville.  The  Alcazar,  built  in  the  10th  and  llth 
centuries  for  Abderrahman,  and  restored  in  1364  by  Don 
Pedro,  with  the  aid  of  Moorish  workmen ;  it  occupies  the 
site  where  stood  the  palace  of  the  lioman  praetor.  Here 
Charles  V.  was  married  to  Isabella  of  Portugal ;  and  here 
Philip  V.  resided  in  morbid  seclusion  for  two  years,  amusing 
limself  with  fishing  in  the  pond.  The  gardens,  which  were 
laid  out  by  Charles,  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  in  Europe. 

The  most  remarkable  public  monument  is  the  Tower  of 
Gold,  1.  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a  beautiful  ancient  struc 
ture,  attributed  by  some  to  the  Romans,  and  by  others  to  the 
Moors.  The  object  for  which  it  was  erected  is  unknown,  but 
it  figures  much  in  the  history  of  Pedro  I.  of  Castile.  Here 
his  treasures  were  placed  under  the  custody  of  Samuel  Levi, 
a  Jew,  who  died  in  consequence  of  the  tortures  to  which  he 
was  put  by  Pedro's  brothers,  in  order  that  he  might  disclose 
where  the  hoard  was  concealed 

There  is  a  small  and  insufficient  quay,  and  a  dock-yard, 
where  the  first  steam-boats  were  built  in  Spain.  A  rude 
bridge  of  boats  stems  the  Guadalquivir.  An  iron  bridge,  on 
the  plan  of  the  Pont-de-Carrousel  at  Paris,  was  commenced 
in  1845.  There  are  few  Koman  but  a  great  number  of 
Moorish  antiquities.  Outside  the  walls  is  a  square  platform, 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  Quemadero  or  burning-place  of 
the  Inquisition.  Seville  contains  28  parishes  and  10  suburbs  ; 
one  of  the  latter,  the  Triana,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  abode  of  gipsies  and  smugglers.  In  the  Jews' 
quarter,  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  stands  the  house  of  Murillo, 
who  was  a  native  of  Seville. 

Manufactures. — The  Fabrica-de-Tabacos,  where  the  to 
bacco  is  made  into  snuff  and  cigars,  covers  a  quadrangle  of 
662  ft.  by  524  ft.,  and  has  28  internal  courts.  A  moat  sur 
rounds  it  in  order  to  prevent  cigars  from  being  smuggled 
out.  In  1849,  4542  persons,  nine-tenths  of  them  women, 
were  employed  in  this  establishment;  and  in  1847  the  pro 
duce  in  cigars  and  snuff  amounted  to  2,736,446  Ibs.  A  good 
workwoman  can  make  in  a  day  from  10  to  12  bundles  of  50 
cigars  each.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  earthenware, 
crystal,  machinery,  extract  of  liquorice,  leather,  soap,  cotton- 
thread,  worsted,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics.  The  different  trades 
dwell  in  streets  appropriated  to  themselves.  The  circum 
stance  of  Seville  being  situated  about  70  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  it  is  difficult  for  vessels  above  200  tons 
burden  to  ascend,  as  well  as  its  proximity  to  Cadiz,  are  un 
favourable  to  the  extension  of  commerce.  Accordingly,  the 
great  majority  of  vessels  trading  here  are  coasters,  except  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  when 
oranges  are  shipped  for  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium.  On 
the  average  of  the  years  1844  and  1845,  1386  vessels  of 
59,089  tons  entered  the  port,  and  1294  of  52,459  cleared  out. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  yarn,  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
tin-plate,  fine  ironmongery,  delft,  tine  cloths  and  linens,  some 
silk-stuffs,  cotton-mixtures,  drugs,  &c. ;  steel,  crystal,  dried 
cod,  building-timber,  Flanders  cheese  and  butter,  &c. ;  and 
the  principal  articles  of  export  are  quicksilver,  lead,  copper, 
olive-oil,  wool,  oranges,  liquorice,  cork,  and  occasionally  grain. 

History. — Seville  was  called  Hispal  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
settled  there,  and  Hispalis  by  the  Komans,  of  which  the 
Moors  made  Ishbilliah,  whence  Sibilia,  Sevilla.  It  was  cap 
tured  B.C.  45  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  it  his  capital,  and 
gave  it  the  title  of  Romula,  or  Little  Eome.  Seville  was  the 
capital  of  the  Goths  until  the  6th  century,  when  Leovigild 
removed  to  Toledo,  as  being  more  central.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Moors  at  once,  after  the  defeat  of  Don  Roderick  on  the 
Guadalete,  and  it  continued  its  allegiance  to  the  caliph  of 
Damascus  until  756,  when  Abderrahman  established  at  Cor 
dova  the  western  caliphate  of  the  Beni-  Umeyyah  family,  to 
which  Seville  remained  subject  until  1031,  when  that  dynasty 
was  overturned,  and  with  it  the  real  dominion  of  the  Moor. 
Seville  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  of  Leon  and  Castile,  on 
November  23,  1248,  and  he  divided  the  houses  and  lands 
among  his  soldiers.  It  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Spain 
until  Charles  V.  removed  the  court  to  Valladolid.  The  dis 
covery,  however,  of  the  New  World,  raised  Seville  to  more 
than  its  former  splendour ;  it  became  the  mart  of  the  golden 
colonies  and  the  residence  of  princely  foreign  merchants. 
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But  the  French  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Trans 
atlantic  possessions,  have  again  greatly  injured  its  prosperity. 
It  surrendered  in  1810  to  Soult,  who  exercised  great  cruel 
ties  and  extortion.  Toreno  estimates  the  French  plunder  at 
£6,000,000  sterling.  In  1813  he  was  forced  by  the  British 
to  evacuate.  In  1843  it  was  besieged  by  Espartero  for  nine 
days,  when  it  capitulated.  Pop.  100,498. 

SEVINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  832  ac.     Pop.  104. 

SEVRE  (LA),  two  rivers,  France,  which  give  name  to 
dep.  Deux-Sevres.  The  one,  called  Sevre-Nantaise,  rises  about 
4m.  W.  Secondigny,  dep.  Deux-Sevres, proceeds N.W.  through 
this  dep.,  enters  dep.  Loire-Inferieure,  and  joins  1.  bank  Loire 
at  Nantes  ;  the  other,  called  Sevre-Niortaise,  rises  in  the  S.E. 
of  dep.  Deux-Sevres,  near  Chenay,  takes  a  circuitous  course, 
on  the  whole  \V.,  passes  St.  Maixent  and  Niort,  and  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Vendee  and  Cl.arente-Inferi- 
eure,  falls  a  little  below  Marans  into  the  Pertuis-de-Breton,  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  9  m.  N.  of  La  Rochelle.  The  course 
of  the  Sevre-Nantaise  is  about  80  m.,  of  which  12  m.,  begin 
ning  at  Monnieres,  when  favoured  by  the  tide,  are  navigable ; 
that  of  the  Scvre- Niortaise  is  about  96  m.,  and  is  not  only 
itself  navigable  for  45  m.,  though  numerous  banks  and  wind 
ings  make  the  navigation  difficult,  but  receives  two  navi 
gable' tributaries — the  Antise  and  Vendee,  both  on  the  right. 

SEVRES  [anc.  Villa  Savara],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine- 
et-Oise,  5  in.  N.E.  Versailles,  1.  bank  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  china,  which  be<trs  its  name,  and  in  which  the  art  in  all 
that  relates  to  fineness  of  ware,  elegance  of  shape,  and  beauty 
of  design,  is  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection.  The  building  in 
which  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  is  a  huge  regular  pile  of 
building,  without  any  decoration,  but  contains  a  complete  and 
curious  porcelain  museum,  in  which  specimens  of  the  ware 
of  all  countries  and  periods  are  regularly  arranged  and  exhi 
bited.  Sevres  has  also  important  manufactures  of  colour, 
enamel,  and  glass,  both  plain  and  painted.  In  the  vicinity  are 
vast  subterranean  cellars  or  caverns,  in  which  the  wine  kept 
is  said  to  acquire  a  very  superior  quality.  Pop.  4891. 

SEVRES  (DEUX-),adep.  France  ;  bounded,  N.  by  Maine- 
et-Loire,  E.  Vienne,  S.E.  Charente,  S.  and  S.W.  Charente- 
Infe'rieure,  and  \V.  Vendee;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  68  m.; 
average  breadth,  26  m. ;  area,  2315  sq.  m.  This  dep.  is  tra 
versed  S.E.  to  N.W.  by  a  chain  of  bills,  forming  a  ramifica 
tion  of  the  Cevennes,  which  divides  it  into  two  principal 
basins,  the  one  sloping  S.W.  and  drained  by  the  Sevre-Nior 
taise,  and  the  other  sloping  N.E.,  and  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Thouet,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Loire.  The  chain  proceeds 
almost  in  a  straight  line  till  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  depart 
ment,  when  it  widens  out,  and  on  approaching  the  N.  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  surface,  forming  an  extensive  plateau,  much 
broken  by  hills  and  ravines,  down  which  almost  innumerable 
streams  descend.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sevre-Nior 
taise  and  Mignon,  both  navigable,  the  Thouet,  Argenton, 
Dive,  Antise  and  Boutonne ;  and  there  are  no  fewer  than 
seven  navigable  canals.  There  are  no  proper  lakes.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  are  arable,  and  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  All  kinds  of  cereal  and  leguminous  crops 
are  grown  in  abundance,  also  hops,  and  a  little  hemp.  Apples, 
pears,  and  stone-fruit  are  plentiful.  A  considerable  extent 
of  surface  is  occupied  by  the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  the  wine 
produced  is  generally  of  second-rate  quality.  The  forests, 
consisting  chiefly  of  hard-wood,  cover  about  90,000  ac.  The 
minerals  include  iron  and  a  little  coal,  and  there  are  good 
quarries  of  limestone,  building-stone,  millstones,  and  pave 
ment.  Beautiful  rock-crystals  are  frequently  found.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  goods,  serge, 
flannel,  woollen  hosiery,  gloves,  chamois-leather,  hats,  cutlery, 
shoes,  paper,  bone-combs,  turnery,  and  confectionary.  The 
trade  is  in  corn,  clover  and  lucern  seed,  mustard,  wine, 
brandy,  mules,  horses,  fat  and  lean  cattle,  &c.  The  depart 
ment  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements — Niort  (the  capital), 
Bressuire,  Melle,  arid  1'arthenay  ;  subdivided  into  31  cantons, 
and  315  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  323.615. 

BE  WAN,  •  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Bahar,  66  m.  N.  Patna; 
lat.  21°  9'  N.;  Ion.  75°  58'  E.  In  this  vicinity  an  inferior 
sort  of  crockery  is  made  from  a  species  of  black  potters '-marl. 

SEWAN,  a  lake,  Russian  Armenia.     See  GUKTSCHE. 

SEWESTAN,  a  prov.  of  S.E.  Afghanistan  ;  lat.  29°  30' 
to  30"  30'  N.;  Ion.  67°  20'  to  69°  45'  E. '  It  appears  to  be 


a  flat  dry  plain  of  hardened  clay;  its  natural  defects  beinar, 
in  some  places,  corrected  by  streams  from  the  hills.  It  is 
crossed,  throughout  its  whole  extent  E.  to  W.,  by  the  route 
from  Dera  Gliazee  Khan  to  Kandahar.  The  climate  is  ex 
cessively  hot;  Sewee  or  Sebee,  one  of  its  few  towns,  being 
proverbially  compared,  on  this  account,  to  the  infernal  regions. 

SEXBIERUM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  W. 
from  Leeuwarden  ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  934. 

SEYBO,  a  tn.,  isl.  Hayti,  republic  and  52  m.  E.  Santo- 
Domingo,  on  a  small  river. 

SEYBUSCH,  or  ZYWIECZ.  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  on  the 
Sola,  41  m.  S.W.  Cracow.  It  is  indifferently  built,  and  the 
houses  are  very  much  huddled  together.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  an  important  annual 
fair,  mostly  for  yarn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2952. 

SEYCHELLES,  an  extensive  group  of  isls.  Indian 
Ocean ;  lat.  3°  40'  to  5°  35'  S. ;  Ion.  55°  15'  to  56°  0'  E. 
They  are  30  in  number,  but  little  more  than  the  half  deserve 
the  name  of  islands,  the  remainder  being  mere  rocks.  The 
principal  island  is  called  Mahe  (which  see).  This  archipelago 
rests  on  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  which  entirely 
surrounds  it.  All  the  islands,  except  two  of  coral,  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  soundings,  are  of  granite,  huge  blocks  of 
which,  generally  piled  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  confused  mass, 
form  their  peaks ;  seldom  cultivated,  but  always  covered  with 
verdure.  The  harbours  among  the  Seychelles  are  numerous, 
and  as  they  are  never  visited  by  tornadoes,  they  may  be  con 
sidered  as  perfectly  safe  at  all  times.  The  climate  is  warm, 
but  equable  and  salubrious:  mean  temperature,  70°  to  72  . 
Not  liable  to  abrupt  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  Seychelles 
are  exempt  from  those  diseases  so  common  to  other  tropical 
regions.  The  principal  productions  of  these  islands  are  cotton, 
coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  tobacco,  maize,  rice,  and  fruits  and  vege 
tables  of  every  species  found  within  the  tropics.  The  tim 
ber  is  much  esteemed  for  ship-building ;  and  finer  woods  for  | 
cabinet  purposes  are  also  abundant.  Bullocks,  fish,  turtle, 
and  guinea-fowl  are  abundant.  The  manners  and  customs 
prevailing  amongst  the  proprietors  and  better  classes  in  these 
islands  are  essentially  French.  They  are  R.  Catholics  in 
name,  but  in  reality  profess  no  religion.  Cards,  billiards, 
and  dancing  are  their  amusements ;  of  the  former  the  men  are 
passionately  fond,  and  the  women  are  devoted  to  the  latter. 
They  are  indolent,  ignorant,  and  avaricious,  their  charges 
being  invariably  exorbitant. 

The  Seychelles  were  first  partially  explored  by  M.  Lazarus 
Picault  in  1743.  about  which  time  a  few  settlers  of  French 
origin  established  themselves  on  the  largest  island,  Mahe", 
with  the  view  of  taking  turtle.  To  these,  several  families 
from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius  were  soon  added.  In  1794,  thu 
British  took  possession  of  the  islands,  and  at  the  peace  of 
1814,  they  became  a  dependency  of  Mauritius.  Pop.  6682. 

SEYDA,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  Merseburg,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen,  seve 
ral  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wool.  Pop.  1069. 

SEYDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle 
and  near  Hirschberg;  with  two  churches  and  two  mills. 
Pop.  1098. 

SEYER  ISLES,  a  cluster  of  small  isls.,  28  m.  off  W. 
coast,  Malay  Peninsula ;  lat.  8°  41'  N. ;  Ion.  97°  36'  E.  (R.) 
The  largest  is  about  5  m.  long,  by  1  m.  broad.  A  variety  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  roots  grow  here  spontaneously. 

SEYMOUR,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Connecticut, 
on  the  Naugatuck  river  and  railway,  35  m.  S.S.  W.  Hartford. 
It  has  four  churches  and  a  bank  ;  manufactures  of  cars,  tools, 
and  paper ;  a  power-loom  silk-factory,  and  one  of  the  largest 
copper-rolling  mills  in  the  U.  States.  It  owes  its  prosperity 
chiefly  to  the  great  water-power  furnished  by  the  river. 
Pop.  1677. 

SEYNE  [anc.  Scdena],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Basses- Alpes, 
20  m.  N.  Digne,  inclosed  by  ramparts,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel,  which,  however,  is  not  strong,  being  commanded  by 
the  surrounding  heights.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and 
a  trade  in  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1184. 

SEYNE  (LA)  [anc.  Seynd],  a  seaport  tn.  France,  dep. 
Var,  4  m.  S.W.  Toulon.  It  is  agreeably  situated,  and  gener 
ally  well  built ;  has  a  small  harbour,  which  is  much  frequented 
by  the  neighbouring  coasters ;  builds  some  vessels,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  fish.  Pop.  4582. 
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SEYNY,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  36  m.  N. W.  Grodno ;  with 
a  Dominican  cloister,  the  confessional  of  which  is  in  such 
repute  as  annually  to  attract  above  10,000  penitents.  P.  516. 

SEYSSELj  a  tn.  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  the  Sar 
dinian  States,  onhoth  sides  of  the  Rhone,  which  here  becomes 
navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  part  on  the 
Sardinian  side  is  in  div.  Savoy,  prov.  Genevois,  and  has  a 
seam  of  red  ochre,  which  is  largely  worked  and  exported. 
Pop.  1317. — The  French  part  is  in  dcp.  Ain,  15  m.  N.N.E. 
Belley,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  salt. 

SEZANNE  [anc.  Sezannia],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Marne, 
35  m.  S.  W.  Chalon.s.  It  has  an  ancient  parish  church,  manu 
factures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  serge,  leather,  earthenware, 
wax-candles,  vinegar,  and  brandy ;  and  a  trade  in  honey  and 
wax.  Pop.  4453. 

SEZEMECZ,  or  CZEZEMICZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  9  m.  N.N.E.  Chrudim ;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  school, 
and  several  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1532. 

SEZINCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  1413  ac.    Pop.  111. 

SEZKIJAR,  or  SESKAR,  a  small  isl.  Russia,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  about  50  m.  W.  Cronstadt.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  a  limestone-ridge,  on  which  the  Russian  government  has 
established  a  quarantine  for  vessels  coming  from  the  Medi 
terranean.  A  lighthouse  has  also  been  erected  upon  it. 

SEZZA,  or  SEZZB  [anc.  Setia  or  Setinum],  a  tn.  Papal 
States,  18  m.  S.W.  Frosinone,  on  a  height  near  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  consequently  unhealthy.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  but  is  an  ill-built  place.  Near  it  are  remains  of 
a  temple  of  Neptune.  The  wine  of  the  district,  once  cele 
brated,  is  now  indifferent ;  but  it  still  boasts  of  its  fruit,  par 
ticularly  figs.  The  aloe  also  is  common.  Pop.  6000. 

SEZZE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  9  m.  S.S.W. 
Alessandria:  with  a  court  of  justice  and  a  church.  P.  2585. 

SFAITLA,  or  SPAITLA,  a  ruined  city,  Africa,  about 
130  m.  S.S.W.  Tunis.  It  stood  on  a  vast  plain,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  con 
sequence.  Its  streets,  which  can  still  be  traced,  covered  an 
area  of  about  3  m.  in  circuit ;  and  among  the  ruins  stand  a 
large  temple,  and  a  palace,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

SFAX,  or  SKAFUS,  a  seaport  tn.  Tunis,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cabes ;  lat.  34°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  40'  E.  (R.)  Its  walls,  whicli 
rise  immediately  from  the  sea,  inclose  1200  large  and  2400 
smaller  buildings.  The  streets  are  good,  but  filthy,  some 
times  paved ;  and  the  houses,  which  present  a  fine  appearance, 
are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  It  has  several  mosques,  of 
which  one  is  of  considerable  size.  None  but  natives  being 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  town,  all  others  must  erect  their 
dwellings  outside;  including  about  200  Jewish  families,  con 
sisting  of  about  2000  persons,  who  reside  in  a  suburb  of  their 
own,  separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  town  by  a  wall 
and  gate.  Sfax  has  extensive  markets,  where  inland  pro 
ductions  and  European  manufactures  are  sold ;  they  are  par 
ticularly  frequented  by  caravans  from  Ghadames.  Near  the 
town  a  series  of  beautiful  gardens  commences  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  measures  12  m. 

SHABATZ,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Servia;  on  the 
Save,  44  m.  W.  Belgrade.  It  contains  several  bazaars. 

SHABBINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  2138  ac.     P.  397. 

SHACKERSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2653  ac. 
Pop.  466. 

SHADADPOOR.  a  tn.  Scinde.  25  m.  N.W.  Larkhana  ; 
lat.  27°  46'  N.;  Ion.  68°  E.;  in  a  barren  tract,  nearly  desti 
tute  of  population. 

SHADINGFJELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1369  ac.  P.  214. 

SIIADOXHUHST,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1932  ac.     P.  186. 

SHADRINSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Perm,  1.  bank  Iset, 
220  m.  S.W.  Tobolsk.  It  is  surrounded  by  palisades,  de 
fended  by  a  wooden  fort,  and  has  a  church,  manufactures  of 
leather  and  soap,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  3800. 

SHADWELL,  a  suburb  and  par.  1  £  m.  E.  by  S.  London, 
1.  bank  Thames.  It  consists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Shadwell, 
the  latter  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  occupied  chiefly 
by  ship-chandlers,  provision-merchants,  mast,  sail,  and  rope 
makers,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  shipping- 
interest  ;  and  has  a  handsome  modern  parish  church,  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan. 
Methodists,  a  large  parochial  school,  now  conducted  on  the 
national  system;  almshouses,  &c.  Pop.  11,702. 


SHAFTESBURY,  a  num.  and  pad.  bor.  and  market  tn. 
England,  co.  Dorset,  on  the  point  of  a  high  hill,  commanding 
extensive  views,  28  m.  N.N.E.  Dorchester.  It  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  four  principal  streets,  very  irregular,  and  not 
well  kept;  houses  of  stone  and  brick,  indifferently  built. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  is  poorly  supplied  with 
water.  There  are  four  churches,  and  meeting-houses  for 
Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  the  Society  of  Friends ;  a 
townhall,  a  blue-coat  and  two  national  schools,  an  hospital, 
some  almshouses,  and  several  other  minor  charities.  There 
are  no  manufactures  here  but  that  of  shirt  buttons,  which  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years.  The  present  trade  of  the  town 
depends  principally  on  its  weekly  market,  which  is  well 
attended.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (num. 
bor.),  2503;  (parl.  bor.),  9404. 

SHAH -BANDER,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Kerman,  on  the 
Minau,  14  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  has 
a  custom-house.  About  1  m.  from  the  town  is  the  fort  of 
Minau,  on  elevated  ground,  1.  bank  of  the  river.  The  adjoin 
ing  country  yields  large  crops  of  wheat,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

SHAH-BuNDER,  a  tn.  Scinde,  on  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
but  now  deserted  by  the  channel  of  the  stream  ;  lat.  24°  10'  N.; 
Ion.  437°  46'  E. 

SHAHABAD,  a  dist.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal ;  lat. 
24°  33'  to  25°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  83°  10'  to  84°  50'  E. ;  bounded, 
N.  by  the  Ganges,  which  separates  it  from  dists.  Ghazipoor 
and  Sarun ;  E.  and  S.  by  the  river  Sone,  which  divides  it 
from  Patna,  Bahar,  and  Palamow ;  and  W.  by  the  Caram- 
nassa,  parting  it  from  Mirzapoor  and  Benares;  length,  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  117  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  52  m. ;  area,  3270  sq.  m. 
Its  N.  portion  is  plain,  but  nowhere  a  dead  level ;  in  the  S. 
are  rugged  hills,  rising  into  a  table-land,  and  broken  by 
passes  easy  of  defence.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  espe 
cially  near  the  Ganges.  At  least  half  of  the  surface  is  under 
culture,  producing  rice,  sugar-cane,  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  fruits,  &c. ;  in  some  parts  soda  efflo 
resces  on  the  earth.  Sandstone  used  for  building,  millstones, 
slate,  limestone,  alum,  iron  pyrites,  and  potters'-clay  are 
plentiful;  and  near  the  river  Xoyel  is  a  diamond-mine.  Soap, 
paper,  cotton  cloths,  oils,  salt,  and  vitriol  are  made;  and  the 
exports  comprise  jewellery,  household  utensils,  timber,  cattle, 
indigo,  some  of  the  foregoing  products,  and  raw  silk,  cloths, 
&c.,  sent  S.  into  the  Mahratta  country.  The  district  is  noted 
for  good  roads  ;  but  also  for  depredations.  Principal  towns — 
Arrah  (the  cap.),  Buxar,  and  Sasseram.  Pop.,  chiefly  Hindoo0, 
1,600,000 — (Bengal  and  Agra  Gaz.;  Trigon.  Sur.  of  India.) 

SHAHAHBAD,  a  decayed  tn.  Cashmere,  5600  ft.  above 
sea-level,  in  a  long  narrow  valley;  bounded  N.E.  by  a  ridge 
of  green  hills,  several  miles  in  length.  It  was  formerly  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  is  now  ruinous 
and  neglected  ;  although  it  has  still  a  bazaar  and  a  few  shops, 
at  which  provisions,  coarse  cloth,  and  very  fine  honey  are 
sold.  The  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  has  in  some  places 
a  width  not  exceeding  1000  yards,  and  is  said  to  be  very  rich 
in  iron  and  copper.  The  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  its 
fruits,  especially  apples ;  and  for  its  wheat,  considered  the 
finest  in  Cashmere. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR,  a  dist.  and  tn.  Hindoostan,  the 
district  forming  a  part  of  Rohilcund,  Bengal  presidency;  lat. 
27°  30'  to  29°  N.;  Ion.  79°  to  80°  40'  E.,-  bounded,  E.  by 
Oude,  N.  and  W.  the  dists.  Bareily  and  Budaon,  and  S. 
that  of  Furruckabad.  Area,  2483  sq.  m.  It  is  a  level  plain, 
watered  by  the  Dooah-Gurra  and  Ramgunga,  rivers  flowing 
S.  to  the  Ganges,  which  forms  its  S.  limit.  About  four-fifths 

of  its  surface  are  cultivated,  or  capable  of  culture. The 

TOWN,  lat.  27°  52'  N.;  Ion.  79°  48'  E.,  50  m.  E.  Bareily,  has 
a  castle,  and  several  mosques.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

SII AHNOOR,  a  decayed  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor, 
40  m.  S.E.  Darwar;  lat.  14°  59'  N.;  Ion.  75°  26'  E.  It  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  No  buildings  of  any  note  now 
remain  except  the  palaces,  and  these  are  in  ruins. 

SHAIIZADABAD,  a  large  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Ben 
gal,  prov.  and  about  34m.  N.N.  W.Allahabad;  with  a  spacious 
serai,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

SHAKAPOHE,  a  tn.  Scinde,  on  the  great  route  from 

Cutch  to  Hyderabad ;  lat.  24°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  68°  26'  E.    About 

1  m.  N.E.  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city,  built  of  ox- 

I  cellent  burnt  brick,  and  still  in  such  a  state  of  preservation 

I  that  the  walls  and  bastions  are  plainly  discernible. 
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BHAKOK,  an  isl.  China.     See  CHUEKPEE. 

SITALBOUUNE,  par.  Eng.  Berks  and  Wilts;  3805  ac. 
Pop.  248.  . 

SHALDEN,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1509  ac.     Pop.  200. 

BHALFLEET,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  6623  ac.    Pop.  1245. 

SHALFOKD,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Essex;  2455  ac. 
Pop.  816.— 2,  Surrey ;  2590  ac.  Pop.  1175. 

8H ALSTON E,  or  SHALDESTONE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ; 
1320  ac.  Pop.  247. 

SHAMACHI,  SCIIAMACIIJ,  or  SCHEMACHI,  a  gov.  and 
tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia:  The  GOVERNMENT  is  one  of  the 
three  into  which  Transcaucasian  Russia  is  now  divided.  It 
lies  in  the  S.-E.,  bordering  on  the  Caspian,  and  comprehends 
the  independent  lordships  of  Shirwan,  Baku,  Talysch,  Kara- 

bagh,  and  Scheki.  Area,  16,895-52  geo.  sq.  m. The  TOWN, 

named  New  Shamaclii,  is  cap.  of  the  government.  It  lies  on 
the  Aksu,  210  m.  E.S.E.  TifliS;  and  was  once  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  but  suffered  so  much  in  the  wars  between 
the  Russians  and  Persians,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  It, 
lias  again  begun  to  recover,  and  has  a  population  estimated 
at  about  7000.  Old  Shamaclii,  situated  to  the  N.  of  New 
Shamachi,  was  once  still  more  important,  and  was  a  great 
emporium  for  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  north.  It 
was  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  has  not  now  a  house  standing 
among  its  heaps  of  ruins. 

SHAMLEE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  dist.  and 
53  m.  N.  Delhi;  lat.  29°  27'  N.;  Ion.  77°  8'  E.  It  is  about 
2  m.  in  circumference,  and  contains  many  handsome  houses, 
with  a  large  bazaar,  and  the  remains  of  a  mint. 

SHAMO,  a  desert,  Asia.     See  GOBI. 

SHAN  AGOLDEiN,  par.  Irel.  Limerick ;  4183  ac.  Pop. 
1912. 

SHANBOGH,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny  ;  1802  ac.     Pop.  416. 

SHANCOUGH,  par.  Irel.  Sligo;  5441  ac.     Pop.  709. 

SHANDRUM,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  13,451  ac.     Pop.  3069. 

SHANG-i-YuEN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Che  kiang,  on  the 
Hwiiychow,  about  68  m.  W.S.W.  Ningpo.  It  is  a  large  and 
important  place,  containing  a  pop.  of  at  least  100,000. 

SHANGHAI,  a  large  seaport  tn.  China,  the  most  N.  of 
the  five  ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the  treaty  of  June  26, 
1843.  It  is  situated  in  prov.  Kiangsoo,  1.  bank  Woosung, 
about  14  m.  from  its  mouth,  150  in.  S.E.  Nankin ;  lat.  31°  10' 
N. ;  Ion.  121°  30'  E. ;  in  a  wide  plain  of  great  fertility.  It 
is  inclosed  by  a  high  thick  wall  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  with 
five  or  six  gates ;  but  the  area  within  is  by  no  means  densely 
occupied  with  buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  ex 


tremely  filthy,  and  the  houses,  mostly  of  brick,  poorly  built. 
On  penetrating  into  the  interior,  the  number  of  warehouses 
diminishes,  activity  disappears,  and  large  gardens  surround 
the  houses.  In  the  outer  and  busier  parts  of  the  town,  how 
ever,  the  scene  is  very  different.  Here  the  shops  are  nume 
rous,  and  the  bustle  of  trade  and  commerce  is  very  great.  The 
merchandise  which  most  attracts  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  is 
the  silk  and  embroidery,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  porcelain, 
ready-made  clothes  lined  with  beautiful  skins  and  furs,  bam 
boo-pipes  6  feet  long,  and  numerous  shops  for  selling  bamboo 


ornaments,  pictures,  bronzes,  specimens  of  old  porcelain,  and 
other  curiosities.  Large  warehouses  for  storing  goods,  ice 
houses,  granaries,  and  temples  are  numerous;  but  neither 
these,  nor  the  public  buildings,  present  any  remarkable  fea 
tures.  There  is  here,  however,  what  is  not  known  to  exist 
in  any  other  Chinese  city,  namely,  a  public  promenade,  called 
by  Europeans  the  'Tea  Garden.'  It  occupies  a  square  of  a 
regular  form,  planted  with  trees,  and  studded  with  kiosks  in 
rock-work.  The  sides  of  the  garden  are  lined  with  splendid 
shops,  either  eating-houses  or  tea-shops,  filled  with  people. 
The  vast  increase  of  importance  and  prosperity  which  Shang 
hai  has  derived  from  being  opened  to  European  commerce, 
is  made  apparent  by  the  number  of  foreign  vessels,  chiefly 
British  and  American,  which  arc  now  seen  at  anchor  here, 
mingled  with  the  native  junks,  loading  with  teas  and  silks,  in 
exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  their  respec 
tive  countries.  Shanghai  is  connected  by  water-communica 
tions  with  one-third  of  China ;  and  there  is,  therefore,  con 
siderable  internal  as  well  as  external  trade.  In  the  inland 
navigation  alone  there  are  5400  vessels  employed ;  in  addi 
tion  to  these  are  7000  that  go  to  sea,  besides  innumerable 
boats  and  barges  employed  in  fishing  and  in  conveying  pas 
sengers  and  goods.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  sap- 
pan-wood,  dye-stuffs,  canes,  trepang,  sharks'-fins,  and  birds'- 
nests.  The  aggregate  value  of  imports  in  British  ships  for 
1845,  was  £1,082,207;  exports,  £1,259,091.  The  inhabi 
tants  are  represented  as  gentle  and  benevolent  towards 
strangers.  The  city  was  taken  by  the  British  on  19th  June, 
1843.  The  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated  from  120,000 
to  300,000.  (Martin's  China;  Middle  Kingdom;  Nautical 
Magazine;  Athenwum ;  &c.) 

SHANGTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1590  ac.     Pop.  55. 

SHANKILL,  four  pars.  Irel.:— 1,   Kilkenny;  6489  ac. 

Pop.  1753. — 2,  Antrim;  15,403  ac.,  including  part  of  .Belfast. 

Pop.  103,000.— 3,  Armagh  and  Down;  6222  ac.     Pop.  9342. 

—4,  Roscommon;  6611  ac.     Pop.  1721. 

SHANKLIN,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  802  ac.     Pop.  355. 
SHANLIS,  par.  Irel.  Louth;  2038  ac.     Pop.  428. 
SHANNON,  the  largest  river  of  Ireland,  if  not  of  the 
United    Kingdom,   properly   speaking  only    commences   its 
course  when  it  begins  to  issue  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Lough 
Allen,  but  is  generally  considered  to  rise  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Kuilkeagh,  in  the  N.W.  of  co.  Cavan,  and  to  perform  the 
first  of  its  course  as  a  tributary  of  the  lough  by  flowing  S.W., 
and  joining  it  on  its  N.E.  shore.     On  issuing  from  the  lough 
it  flows  circuitously,  though  its  direct  course  is  nearly  S., 
passing  the  towns  of  Leitrim,  Carrick,  and  Lanes- 
borough,  and  expanding  in  several  lakes,  of  which 
the  largest  is  Lough  Ree.     On  issuing  from  this 
lough,  a  little  above  Athlone,  it  flows  S.W.  with 
several  large  windings,  receiving  its  most  important 
tributary,  the  Suck,  on  the  right,  and  a  little  farther 
down  the  less  important  Brosna  on  the  left,  and 
then  expands  into  the  long  and  irregularly-shaped 
Lough  Derg.     On  leaving  this  lough  at  Killaloe  it 
flows  S.S.  W.  to  Limerick,  where,  beginning  to  form 
a  large  tidal  river,  with  several  remarkable  expan 
sions,  it  flows  W.S.W.  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
by  a  broad  estuary,  between  Lox>p  Head  in  co.  Clare 
on  the  N.,  and  Kerry  Head  in  co.  Kerry  on  the  S. 
A  little  above  Limerick  it  receives  the  Mulkerna, 
and  considerably  below  the   Maig  and   the  Deal, 
which  all  join  it  on  the  left,  and  the  Fergus  on  the 
right.    The  whole  length  of  the  Shannon,  including 
its  upper  part,  and  the  length  of  its  lakes,  is  225  m. ; 
its  whole  fall  is  315  ft.;  but  of  these  more  than  a 
half  occur  before  it  enters  Lough  Allen,  though  it 
has  then  performed  only  1 1  m.  of  its  course.     Its 
navigation  properly  begins  in  the  lough,  and  has 
I  thus  a  development  of  114  m.,  but  unfortunately  meets  with 
!  numerous  obstructions  from  tortuous  windings,  shallows,  rocks, 
and  even  rapids.     Of  tho  last  the  most  serious  occur  between 
j  Castle  Connel  and  Castle  Troy,  and  have  been  obviated  only 
i  by  cutting  a  canal.    Below  Limerick  the  navigation  is  practi 
cable  for  vessels  of  400  tons.     By  means  of  improvements, 
executed  at  the  cost  of  above  half  a  million  sterling,  the  navi- 

!gation  is  opened  for  traffic  throughout  the  whole  length,  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  Lough  Allen  to  Limerick ;  and  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  whole  river  has  been  materially 
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increased  by  the  Grand  and  Royal  canals,  which  give  a  direct 
communication  to  Dublin,  and  also  a  communication  S.  into 
the  basins  of  the  Barrow  and  Suir.  The  tide  rises  in  springs 
17  ft.  or  18  ft.,  and  in  neaps  about  14  ft.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary,  where  it  is  broadest,  the  rate  of  the  velocity  does 
not  exceed  1  m.  per  hour;  but  farther  up  becomes  much  more 
rapid,  and  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  bore.  Partly  in  this 
respect,  but  much  more  in  the  direction  of  its  course,  the 
magnitude  of  its  volume,  and  other  general  features,  the  Shan 
non  presents  some  striking  resemblances  to  the  Severn.  It 
contains  several  varieties  offish,  but  its  most  important  fishery 
appears  to  be  that  of  eel?. 

SHANNONVILLE,  a  flourishing  vil.  Canada  West,  on 
the  Salmon  Iliver,  co.  Hastings,  1J  m.  from  the  Bay  of 
Quinte",  and  21  m.  from  Kingston,  with  which  it  has  com 
munication  by  steam-boat  and  stage;  it  lies  in  a  fine  grain- 
district,  and  has  several  large  flour,  grist,  and  saw  mills,  and 
two  Protestant  churches.  Pop.  (1852),  500. 

SHANRAHAN,  par.  Ircl.  Tipperary  ;  24,923  ac.  Pop. 
6219. 

SHANSEE,  an  inland  prov.  China,  bounded,  E.  by  Pet- 
chelee  and  Honan,  S.  Honan,  \V.  Shense,  and  N.  Mongolia 
and  the  Great  Wall;  lat.  34°  40'  to  40°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  110°  8' 
to  114°  40'  E. ;  area,  55,208  sq.  m.  This  province  is  the 
original  seat  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  many  of  the  events 
recorded  in  their  ancient  annals  occurred  within  its  borders. 
Its  rugged  surface  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  level  tracts  in 
some  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  although  the  lowland  parts 
of  it  are  represented  as  being  well  cultivated  and  terraced.  The 
rivers,  which  are  almost  all  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  River, 
are  numerous,  but  not  large.  The  Tan-ho,  the  largest  of  these 
streams,  is  about  300  in.  long,  and  falls  into  the  Yellow 
River,  near  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  province,  after  draining  the 
central  part.  The  N.  contains  some  of  the  favourite  imperial 
hunting-grounds ;  and  the  inhabitants  find  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  coal,  iron,  cinnabar,  copper,  marble,  lapis-lazuli,  jasper, 
salt,  and  other  minerals,  which  it  affords.  The  principal 
grains  are  wheat  and  millet,  besides  a  great  variety  of  vege 
tables,  with  grapes  and  other  fruits.  Besides  Tae-yuen-foo,  the 
capital,  there  are  several  populous  towns  in  the  province. 
Pop.  14,004,210. 

SHANTUNG,  a  maritime  prov.  China,  bounded,  N.  and 
W.  by  Petchelee  ;  S.E.  the  gulf  of  Petchelee  and  the  Yellow 
Sea ;  and  S.  Kiangsoo  and  the  Yellow  River,  which  divides 
it  from  Honan;  lat.  34°  30'  to  38°  20'  N.  ;  Ion.  114°  10' 
to  122°  35'  E. ;  area,  65,104  sq.  m.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  province  is  level,  but  the  peninsular  parts  of  it  are  hilly, 
some  of  the  summits  rising  too  high  to  admit  of  cultivation. 
The  shores  are  generally  bold,  and  full  of  indentations ;  some 
of  which  are  excellent  harbours,  but  there  is  no  considerable 
seaport  town  along  the  entire  coast ;  and  though  the  province 
is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  none  of  any  size  within  its 
limits  discharge  into  the  sea,  and  the  waters  are  shallow  on 
each  side  of  the  peninsula.  The  inland  navigation,  however, 
augmented  by  the  grand  canal  which  traverses  the  W.  part  of 
the  province  N.W.  to  S.E.,  affords  great  trading  advantages, 
and  the  transit  trade  is  extensive.  Drugs,  and  vast  quantities 
of  vegetables,  are  exported ;  and  felt-caps,  carpets,  and  some 
coarse  hempen  cloths  are  manufactured.  The  province  is 
over- peopled,  and  the  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  very 
poor ;  still  they  appear  to  be  very  contented,  and  attach  peculiar 
importance  to  this  province,  on  account  of  its  being  the  birth 
place  of  Confucius,  and  his  disciple  Mencius  ;  and  also  because 
it  contains  the  Tai-shan,  or  Great  Mount,  which  forms  a 
favourite  resort  of  devotees  from  amazing  distances.  Its 
capital  is  Tse-nan-foo.  Pop.  28,958,764. 

SHAOU-HiNG-FOO,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Che  kiang,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Hwuy-chow,  20  m.  S.E.  Hang-chow ;  lat.  36°  9' 
N. ;  Ion.  120°  29'  E.  It  is  walled  and  fortified,  and  en 
circled  by  a  canal,  which  forms  a  kind  of  moat.  The  space 
inclosed  by  the  walls  is  from  3  in.  to  4  m.  in  circuit,  but  is 
not  all  occupied  by  buildings.  The  houses  on  the  sides  of  the 
canal  are  mean,  but  within  the  town  have  a  better  appear 
ance.  The  trade  in  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life  is  ex 
tensive,  and  tea  is  largely  grown  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Pop.  about  270,000. 

SHAP,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Westmoreland,  near 
the  summit-level  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  railway,  15  m. 
N.  by  E.  Kendal.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the 


road  between  Penrith  and  Kendal ;  and  has  a  parish  church, 
and  a  much-frequented  mineral-spring,  resembling  that  of 
Harrogate.  Area  of  par.,  27,770  ac.  Pop.  1009. 

SHAPINSHAY,  one  of  the  Orkney  isls.  Scotland,  be 
tween  isls.  Stronsay  and  Pomona.  It  is  of  irregular  form  ; 
about  7  m.  long,  and  5  in.  broad  ;  area,  6270  ac.,  of  which  not 
more  than  750  ac.  are  arable.  The  surface  is  in  general  low, 
and  comparatively  even,  but  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation 
towards  the  centre.  Along  the  shore  the  soil  is  fertile,  pro 
ducing  excellent  crops  of  grain,  but  inland  it  is  sterile  and 
unproductive.  Pop.  899. 

SHAPWICK,  two  pars.  Eng. :—  1,  Dorset;  3670  ac. 
Pop.  444.— 2,  Somerset;  3781  ac.  Pop.  416. 

SHARDLOW,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  and  7  m. 
E.S.E.  Derby,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  which,  about 
£  m.  below,  joins  the  Trent,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  five 
arches.  It  has  a  handsome  Established  church,  places  of  wor 
ship  for  the  Baptists  and  Methodists,  a  national  school,  and 
several  large  mailing-establishments,  and  warehouses  for  the 
trade  of  the  canal.  Pop.  1121. 

SHARESHILL,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  1985  ac.    Pop.  540. 

SHARK  BAY,  a  large  bay,  S.W.  coast  of  Australia ; 
about  lat.  25°  S. 

SHARNBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  2880  ac.    P.  888. 

SHARNFORD,par.  Eng.  Leicester;  740 ac.     Pop.  611. 

SHARON,  or  DAVIDTOWN,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  co.  York, 
about  40  m.  N.  Toronto.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  tract ;  but  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  the  adopted  residence  of  a  peculiar  sect 
who  seceded  from  the  Friends,  and  have  erected  two  singular 
buildings,  one  of  them  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
temple,  and  curiously  arranged  and  decorated. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  49  m. 
W.  by  N.  Albany,  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  numerous 
interesting  caverns.  It  has  two  springs,  the  one  impregnated 
with  magnesia,  the  other  with  sulphur ;  they  are  both  much 
used  for  their  exhilarating  and  invigorating  qualities. 

SHARRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  863  ac.     P.  262. 

SHARY,  a  considerable  river,  Central  Africa,  flowing  from 
the  S.,  and  falling  into  Lake  Tchad  by  several  mouths.  It 
forms  an  extensive  delta,  and  at  Showey,  where  its  different 
outlets  diverge,  is  said  to  be  650  yards  broad  in  the  dry  sea 
son,  having  previously  thrown  off  three  considerable  branches. 

SHASTE  :— 1,  A  tn.,  U.  States,  California,  cap.  co.  Shaste, 
near  r.  bank  Sacramento,  150  m.  N.E.  San  Francisco.  Near  it 
are  numerous  gold-mines  and  some  salt-springs.  Pop.  1000. 
— 2,  A  peak  of  the  Cascade  range,  in  N.  California;  lat. 
41°  20'  N.;  Ion.  122°  W. ;  height,  about  1400  ft. 

SH  AT-EL-AitAR,  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Euphrates 
from  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  See 
EUPHRATES. 

SHATZK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  CIIATSK. 

SHAUGH-PKiOR,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  8707  ac.    Pop.  554. 

SHAW-cuM-DoNNiNGTON,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  1989  ac. 
Pop.  653. 

SHAWANGUNK,  a  township  and  vil.,  U.  States,  New 
York,  74  m.  W.  by  S.  Albany,  on  a  branch  of  the  Wallkill; 
with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  a  trade 
in  lumber  and  flour.  Near  it  the  remains  of  a  number  of 
mastodons  have  been  found.  Pop.  4036. 

SHAWBURY,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  7221  ac.     Pop.  973. 

SHAWELL,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1407  ac.     Pop.  207. 

SHAWL, a  tn.  and  valley,  Beloochistan.  The  TOWN,  in 
lat.  30°  8'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  56'  E. ;  also  called  Quetta,  20  m. 
N.W.  the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  route  into  Afghanistan,  and 
5563  ft.  above  the  sea,  consists  of  300  houses  inclosed  by  a 
crenated  wall,  and  clustered  around  the  base  of  an  acropolis  or 
huge  mound  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in  height,  on  which  is  the  citadel. 
It  has  a  pretty  well-supplied  bazaar,  and  an  active  trade,  being 
a  centre  of  the  traffic  between  Shikarpoor,  Kandahar,  and 
Kelat.  It  was  repeatedly  occupied  as  a  military  post  by 
the  British  during  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Pop.  2000. 
— — The  VALLEY  in  which  it  stands  is  a  basin  about  12  m.  in 
length,  by  3  m.  or  4  m.  in  breadth,  presenting  in  most  parts 
luxuriant  vegetation  very  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  and 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountain-ranges.  Wild  sheep, 
goats,  and  hogs  are  plentiful  on  the  hills.  Inferior  coal  is 
met  with.  Carpets  and  blankets  are  made  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
for  two  months,  many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  to  Cutch- 
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Gundava.  Pop.  about  5000 ;  chiefly  Afghans  and  Belooches, 
with  some  Hindoos. — (Bengal  and  Agra  Gaz.;  Masson,  in 
Bombay  Geog.  Jour.,  vi.  82  ;  &e.) 

SHAWNEETOWN,  a.vil.,  U.  States,  Illinois,  r.  bank 
Ohio,  164  m.  S.E.  Springfield.  It  has  a  long  paved  levee", 
and  exports  large  quantities  of  pork  and  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  tobacco.  Coal  and  iron  abound  in  the  vicinity,  and 
the  manufacture  of  salt  is  extensively  carried  on.  Pop.  1764. 
SHAYOCK,  or  SIIAYUK,  a  river'of  W.  Tibet,  rises  near 
'  the  Karakoram  Pass ;  about  lat.  35°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  40'  E. 
It  flows  S.E.  for  about  110  m.,  turns  W.N.W.,  receives  the 
Nubra  on  the  right,  and  after  a  further  course  of  180  m., 
direct  distance,  falls  into  the  Indus,  about  15  m.  E.  Iskardo. 
SHDOOD,  a  vil.  Palestine.  See  ASDOUD. 
SHE-PA-KY,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Fokien,  in  a  fine  and  very 
fertile  valley  on  the  main  road 
between  Tsong-gan-liien  and 
Pouching-hien.  It  is  a  small 
but  stirring  place;  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  rice  and 
tobacco.  The  nelumbium  is 
also  largely  cultivated  in  the 
low  irrigated  lands,  the  under 
ground  stem,  when  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  boiled,  form 
ing  a  common  article  of  food. 
An  excellent  kind  of  arrow 
root  is  also  made  from  it. 

SHEBBEAR,  par.  Eng. 
Devon;  5827  ac.  P.  1151. 
SHEDIAC,  a  tn.  and 
par.  on  an  isl.  and  near  mouth, 
river  of  same  name,  S.E. 
coast,  New  Brunswick.  It 
has  a  tolerable  harbour,  and 
some  trad*.  Pop.  2000. 

SHEELIN  (LOUGH),  a 
small  lake,  Ireland,  co.Cavan, 
about  50  m.  N.W.  Dublin. 
It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  4f  m.  long,  and  on  an 
average  2  m.  broad.  It 
abounds  in  fish. 

SHEEN,  par.  Eng.  Staf 
ford  ;  2790  ac.  Pop.  395. 

SHEEPSHED,par.Eng. 

Leicester;  5280 ac.  P. 3759. 

SHEEPSTOR.par.Eng. 

Devon ;  3595  ac.     Pop.  126. 

SHEEPWASH,  a  par. 

Eng. Devon;  197 lac.  P.525. 

SHEEPY,     two     pars. 

Eng. Leicester: — 1,  (Magnet); 

2650ac.  P. 634.— 2,(Parva}; 

600  ac.     P.  112. 

SHEERGOTT A,  a  tn. 
Hindoostan,  presidency  Ken- 
gal,  dist.  Bahar,  80  m.   S.W.   Patna ;  lat.  24°  32'  N. ;  Ion. 
84°  55'  E. ;  on  a  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  the  Moorhur. 
It  has  a  jail  and  other  public  buildings. 

SHEERING,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  1628  ac.  Pop.  514. 
SHEERNESS,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  England,  co. 
Kent,  at  N.W.  point,  Isle  of  Sheppey,  on  the  river  Medway, 
at  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  35  m.  W.  by  S.  London ; 
lat.  51°  26'  48"  N. ;  Ion.  0°  44'  45"  W.  (R.)  The  town  con 
sists  of  Sheerness  proper,  and  two  divisions  called  respec 
tively  Bluetown  and  Miletown.  It  has  been  much  enlarged 
of  late  years,  and  is  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  There 
are  here  a  spacious  chapel  attached  to  the  dock -yard,  a  new 
church  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  places  of  worship  for 
various  bodies  of  Dissenters,  and  a  synagogue,  several  read 
ing-societies,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  commodious,  and  often  crowded  with  vessels.  Sheerness 
is  now  a  second-class  naval  establishment,  dependent  upon 
Chatham.  The  wharf  fronts  the  Medway,  and  the  dock- yard, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  brick-wall,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  covering  an  area  of  60  ac.  The  docks  are  sufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  men-of-war  of  the  first-class  fully  equipped. 
There  is  a  basin  26  ft.  deep,  two  smaller  basins,  storehouses, 


victualling  storehouse,  mast-house,  rigging-house,  &c.  There 
are  also  residences  for  the  port-admiral,  commissioner,  &c., 
and  barracks,  containing  usually  500  men.  Besides  the  dock 
yard  business,  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  oyster-fishing, 
supplying  shipping,  the  corn  and  seed  trade,  and  in  the  manu 
facture  of  copperas.  Pop.  8549. 

SHEFEEN,  or  SHEFEAN,  an  isl.,  S.E.  coast,  Africa,  in 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  is  about  5  in.  long,  very  narrow,  low,  and 
sandy. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  market  tn.,  num.  and  parl.  bor.  Eng 
land,  co.  York,  pleasantly  situated  on  several  acclivities,  in 
a  natural  amphitheatre,  inclosed  on  all  sides  except  towards 
the  N.E.  by  wooded  hills,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sheaf  and 
Don,  on  the  Sheffield  and  Don  canal,  and  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  and  the  Sheffield  and  llotherham  railways,  141  m. 


1.  St.  Peter's  Church. 

2.  St.  James' <;niiicil. 

3.  .-t.  J'nul's  Church. 

.  fit.  G«0rge's  (  hii'rh. 
-    Hip's  Church. 
,rj-S 


5.  St.  Pn 


a.  a, 


roh. 

Chapel. 


9.  Free  Grammar-school 

10.  Methodist  Sci.ool. 

!'.  <-.illn:iate  School. 

H.  Mwhanics1  Institution. 

13.  Townhall. 

14  Cutl.>r«-  Hall. 

I  ft.  Post-office. 


17.  General  Infirmary. 

1 1.  H  o"u-bHospi toTaml1  School. 

'M.  Corn  Kxcrmniri-  ami  New  Market. 

21.  Shaml.h-  ami  HutVr-mnrket,  Ac. 

2.'.  Ui.folnshiri.  and  Cn-at  Northern  RiiKvaystat 

23.  Sheffield  and  Rothcrham  K  .iUvay-statioii. 

24.  Sheffield  und  Manchester  Gjods-station. 


N.N.W.  London.  The  site  of  the  town  was  originally  con 
fined  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  but  has  gradually 
extended  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  slopes  which 
rise  from  them,  and,  where  not  densely  covered  with  houses, 
presents  many  villas  and  other  detached  residences,  distin 
guished  both  by  the  elegance  of  their  architecture  and  the 
pleasantness  of  their  localities.  As  a  whole,  however,  the 
town  is  both  irregularly  and  indifferently  built,  consisting, 
particularly  in  its  older  parts,  of  steep  anil  narrow  streets,  and 
brick-houses  often  of  an  antiquated  and  poor  appearance.  In 
the  more  modern  parts  the  streets  are  both  wide  and  straight, 
and  many  of  the  shops  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance, 
though  the  clouds  of  smoke  rising  from  the  public  works 
cause  everything  to  assume  a  very  dingy  hue.  Almost  all 
the  streets  are  well  paved  and  well  lighted  with  gas.  The 
communication  across  the  Don  is  maintained  by  four  bridges, 
three  of  them  of  stone  and  one  of  iron ;  there  are  also  several 
bridges  over  the  Sheaf,  including  a  large  space,  forming  a  part 
of  the  Norfolk  markets. 

The  parish,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  borough,  contains 
20  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  in  connection  with 
the  Establishment,  and  about  26  belonging  to  Dissenters  of 
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various  denominations,  of  which  the  most  numerous  are  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents,  and  Baptists.  Among 
the  churches  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  original 
parish  church,  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  surmounted  by  a  central  tower  and  spire, 
and  containing,  among  other  interesting  monuments,  a  bust 
remarkable  as  the  first  production  of  Chantrey's  chisel ;  St. 
Paul's,  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice,  with  a  dome  and  tower ; 
St.  James',  with  a  well-arranged  interior,  and  an  E.  window 
containing  a  beautiful  painting  of  the  Crucifixion ;  St. 
George's,  St.  Philip's,  and  St.  Mary's,  covered  externally 
with  a  profusion  of  grotesque  heads  and  other  ornaments, 
but  well  arranged  within,  and  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  separated  by  ranges  of  light  clustered  columns,  which 
support  a  lofty  and  richly  groined  roof.  Among  the  Dis 
senting  places  of  worship,  notice  is  due  to  the  Wesleyan 
Brunswick  chapel,  which  has  a  very  imposing  appearance ; 
and  the  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  cruciform  building,  in  the  Deco 
rated  style,  with  a  tower,  terminating  in  an  elegant  crocketed 
spire,  200  ft.  high.  The  other  more  important  buildings  are 
the  townhall,  a  neat  and  substantial  stone  structure,  with  a 
cupola;  the  Cutlers'-hall,  a  handsome  Grecian  edifice,  with 
a  Corinthian  portico;  the  Music-hall,  with  a  good  concert- 
room  and  well-arranged  orchestra ;  the  corn-exchange,  a  spa 
cious  building,  with  a  portico  of  16  massive  pillars  ;  the  new 
market-hall,  with  a  roof  of  iron  and  glass ;  the  assembly 
rooms,  theatre,  barracks,  public  baths;  and  the  Victoria  rail 
way-station,  with  the  viaduct  immediately  adjoining  it.  The 
educational  and  literary  establishments  are  the  free  grammar- 
school,  the  Wesleyan  Proprietary  grammar-school  or  Wesley 
college,  occupying  a  very  handsome  structure  ;  the  collegiate 
proprietary  school,  the  people's  college,  the  national,  British, 
charity,  infant,  ragged,  and  various  other  schools ;  the  school 
of  design,  the  mechanics'  institution  and  lyceum,  for  which 
complete  and  even  elegant  accommodation  has  been  provided ; 
the  athenaeum,  the  literary  and  philosophical  society,  possessed 
of  a  good  museum ;  the  medical  hall,  the  public  subscription 
and  the  mechanics'  libraries.  The  principal  benevolent  insti 
tutions  are  the  general  infirmary,  the  Shrewsbury  and  Hollis' 
hospitals,  the  licensed  victuallers'  asylum,  Deakin's  charity, 
recently  founded;  and  several  valuable  charities  under  the 
management  of  the  cutlers'  company.  To  the  other  objects 
of  interest  already  mentioned  may  be  added  the  cemetery, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  and 
covering  a  well-laid-out  area  of  about  14  acres ;  the  botanical 
gardens,  finely  situated  in  the  same  vicinity ;  and  the  park, 
consisting  of  about  20  acres  of  pleasure-grounds,  which  have 
recently  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

The  oldest  staple  manufactures  are  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  in 
cluding  knives,  scissors,  razors,  edge-tools,  files,  and  reaping- 
instruments.  In  each  of  these  branches  great  numbers  of 
workmen  are  emploved,  and  the  articles  produced  are  well 
known  and  esteemed  m  all  the  commercial  emporiums  of  the 
world.  Steel  also  is  made  in  vast  quantities,  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  the  local  demand,  but  of  the  general  market.  For 
this  purpose  Swedish  iron  is  mostly  employed.  Another  cele 
brated  branch  of  manufacture  is  the  plating  of  articles  of  cop 
per  with  silver,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  process  of  electro 
plating  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention.  A  great 
number  of  hands  are  also  employed  on  what  is  called  Britannia- 
metal,  which  is  made  to  form  a  cheap  substitute  for  almost  all 
the  articles  made  more  expensively  from  the  precious  metals; 
and  by  the  operation  of  what  is  termed  pressing,  the  horns 
and  hoofs  of  animals  are  converted  into  many  useful  and 
elegant  forms.  Other  leading  articles  are  optical  instruments, 
including  especially  the  grinding  of  spectacle-glasses;  and  in 
the  more  cumbrous  articles  of  stoves,  grates,  and  fenders, 
Sheffield  holds  a  decided  pre-eminence  both  in  cheapness 
of  price  and  elegance  of  design.  In  connection  with  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  town  are  numerous  extensive  iron  anc 
brass  foundries,  grinding,  tilting,  rolling,  and  slitting  mills 
&c.  The  social  condition  of  the  workmen  is  generally  superior 
They  receive  large  wages,  and  live  for  the  most  part  in  sepa 
rate  tenements. 

Sheffield  is  supposed  to  have  Veen  originally  a  Roman  sta 
tion,  and  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity.    It  existed  as  a  town 
under  the  Saxons,  and  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-book  as  a 
manor.     In  1296,  Edward  I.  granted  it  a  charter  to  hold  a 
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weekly  market  and  an  annual  fair;  and  in  the  14th  century 
the  mention  of  the  Sheffield  '  thwytel '  or  whittle  by  the  poet 
Chaucer,  who  flourished  under  Edward  III.,  indicates  that  it 
had  already  become  noted  for  its  cutlery.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  15th  century,  the  domain  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  soldier,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  a  manor-house,  which  pos 
sesses  some  historical  interest  as  connected  with  the  custody 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A  splendid 
castle,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  completely 
demolished  by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war.  The 
listory  of  the  earliest  manufacture  of  Sheffield  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  like 
many  other  English  towns,  it  profited  essentially  by  the  bigotry 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  abundantly 
compensated  for  the  asylum  which  it  afforded  to  the  victims 
if  his  persecution,  by  the  industry  and  mechanical  skill  which 
hey  imported.  From  the  date  of  their  arrival  its  cutlery 
icquired  new  celebrity.  Its  progress  as  a  town,  however, 
hough  steady,  was  not  very  rapid,  and  it  is  only  since  the 
niddle  of  the'lSth  century  and  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ient  century,  that  it  has  made  its  most  important  advances, 
and  risen  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  great  manufacturing 
;owns  of  the  kingdom.  Its  privileges  as  a  mun.  and  parl. 
jorough  were  first  conferred  by  the  Reform  acts,  according 
lo  which  it  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42 
councillors ;  and  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Com 
mons.  Pop.  135,310. 

SHEFFIN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny  ;  2488  ac.     Pop  596. 
SHEFFORD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Berks  :— 1,  (East) ;  1041  ac. 
Pop.  58.— 2,  (West) ;  2196  ac.     Pop.  523. 

SHEFKATIL-Su,  a  small  river,  Asia,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Black  Sea,  into  which  it  falls  at  lat.  41°  55'  N. ;  Ion.  41°  45'  E. 
At  its  embouchure,  on  its  r.  bank,  is  the  small  Russian  fort 
St.  Nikolai,  where  is  a  quarantine  station. 

SHEIill,  several  places,  Arabia: —  1,  The  chief  town  of  a 
dist.  of  same  name,  on  the  S.  coast,  extending  1  m.  along  shore ; 
the  sultan's  residence,  a  fortified  castle  on  an  eminence  near 
the  centre,  being  in  lat.  14°  43'  40"  N. ;  Ion.  49°  40'  E. 
The  only  other  large  buildings  are  a  few  mosques  and  a  cus 
tom-house.  The  town  has  a  triangular  shape,  and  the  dwell 
ings  arc  irregularly  scattered,  but  they  are  tolerably  spacious 
and  comfortable.  It  is  a  place  of  much  trade.  The  manu 
factures  are  chiefly  coarse  cotton  cloths,  gunpowder,  and 
nplements  of  war.  Provisions  may  be  easily  obtained 
here,  but  the  water  is  bad.  The  anchorage  is  only  an  open 
roadstead,  with  clean  sand  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  1  m.  off  shore. 
Pop.  about  6000. — 2,  A  tn.,  a  few  miles  W.S.W.  the  town 
just  described;  lat.  14°  38'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  49°  27'  35"  E. ; 
formerly  an  important  place,  but  now  a  village  occupied  by 
a  few  fishermen's  families.  The  former  population  appears 
to  have  removed  to  Suku-1-Basir,  a  town  lying  inland  about 
4m.  N.W.,  which  is  said  to  contain  4500  inhabitants;  its 
mosques  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  sea  above  the  date- 
groves,  and  the  valley  appears  extremely  luxuriant ;  plenty 
of  vegetables,  dates,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained  here. — 
3,  A  popular  appellation,  in  the  Malm'  dialect,  of  the  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  abounding  with  frankincense  and  other 
gums,  extending  from  the  E.  limits  of  Mahva  to  Dhofar  and 
Mirbat,  which  are  named  in  the  maps  the  Mountains  of  Sejer 
or  Seger. 

SHEIK-SHAiB,  an  isl.  Persian  Gulf.     See  BUSHEAB. 
SHEINTON,  or  SHINETON,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  946  ac. 
Pop.  138. 

SHEKSNA,  or  CHEKSXA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from 
Lake  Bielo,  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Novgorod;  flows  S.S.E.,  past 
Tcherepovetz,  enters  gov.  Jaroslav,  and  joins  1.  bank  Volga, 
E.  of  the  town  of  Mologa ;  total  direct  course,  150  m. 

SHELBURNE,  a  decayed  tn.  Nova  Scotia,  founded  by 
some  American  loyalists  after  the  recognition  of  the  indepen 
dence  of  the  U.  States ;  at  one  time  contained  several  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  but  now  almost  deserted. 

SHELDON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Devon;  1681  ac.  Pop. 
177.—2,  Warwick;  2514  ac.  Pop.  455. 

SHELDWICH,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1896  ac.     Pop.  557. 
SHELF,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York,  about 
3  m.  N.N.E.  Halifax.     It  has  several  Dissenting  places  of 
worship ;  extensive  manufactures  of  fancy-figured  fabrics,  of 
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mixed  mohair,  worsted,  and  cotton  ;  collieries  and  iron-works. 
Pop.  3414. 

8IIELFAXG  ER,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  1719  ac.     P.  424. 

SHELFORD,  three  pars.  Eng.  :— 1,  Notts  ;  3560  ac. 
Pop.  775.— 2,  (Great],  Cambridge;  1900  ac.  Pop.  1038.— 
3,  (Little),  Cambridge;  1200  ac.  Pop.  580. 

SHELGIIUR,  a  tn.  Afghanistan,  15m.  S.E.  Ghuznee. 
It  consists  of  a  fort,  with  a  great  number  of  houses  clustering 
around  it,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  commercial  tribe  of  Afghans, 
•  called  Lohanis.     Pop.  (vil.  and  disJ;.),  about  3000. 

SHELLAND,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  540  ac.     Pop.  91. 

SHELLEY,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York, 
6  m.  S.E.  Huddersfield  ;  with  places  of  worship  for  the  New 
Connexion  Methodists  and  Independents,  an  endowed  school, 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  fancy  goods.  P.  1880. 

SHELLEY,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Essex  ;  600  ac.  Pop. 
215.— 2,  Suffolk  ;  928  ac.  Pop.  138. 

SHELLIFF,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Algiers.  It' 
rises  among  the  Mountains  of  Atlas,  in  a  place  called  the 
Seventy  Fountains ;  flows  N.,  then  turns  W.  and  N.W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Cape  Kulmeta;  lat.  36°  15'  N.; 
Ion.  0°  22'  E.  In  its  course  it  forms  the  Lake  Titterie. 
Entire  length,  about  170  m. 

SHELLINGFORD,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  1717  ac.  P.  293. 

SIIELLOW-BowEU-s.par.  Eng.  Essex;  457  ac.  P.  151. 

SHELSLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Worcester:—!,  (Deau- 
diamp) ;  2196  ac.  P.  560.— 2,  ( Walsh,  or  Little) ;  468  ac.  P.  53. 

S1IELSWELL,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  809  ac.     Pop.  43. 

SHELTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bedford  ;  1080  ac. 
P.  124.— 2,  Norfolk;  1292  ac.  P.  208.— 3,  Notts;  740 ac.  P.  1 1 9. 

SHELTON,  a  tn.  Eng.  Staffordshire.     See  If  ANLEY. 

SHELVE,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  1285  ac.     Pop.  88. 

8HEMBEGHEWN,  a  tn.  Burmah,  near  r.  bank  Ira 
wadi ;  lat.  20°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  94°  30'  E. ;  about  290  m.  N. 
Rangoon.  It  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1826  by  the  Bur 
mese  army  while  retreating. 

SHENANDOAH,  a  river,  U.  States,  Virginia,  after  a 
N.E.  course  of  140  m.,  entering  the  Potomac,  a  little  above  its 
passage  through  the  Blue  Mountains  at  Harper's  Ferry.  It 
is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth. 

SHENDY,  atn.  Nubia,  on  the  Nile;  lat.  16°  38'  N.  ; 
Ion.  33°  15'  E. ;  remarkable  as  the  modern  capital  of  that 
tract  between  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile,  which  was  anciently 
celebrated  as  the  Island  of  Mero'e.  Previous  to  the  conquest 
of  these  countries  by  tlie  Turco- Egyptians  in  1821-2,  Shendy 
was  the  residence  of  the  Wed  Agib  (or  Woled  Ajib),  the  dy 
nasty  which  had  long  divided  with  the  rulers  of  Sennar  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Ethiopian  plain.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  political  divisions  of  Ethiopia  which  are 
traceable  in  the  earliest  histories,  still  subsist,  though  in 
ruins,  at  the  present  day.  We  may  now  study  in  Shendy 
the  circumstances  which  gave  Mero'e  its  importance.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Sennar  and  the  gold-countries  in  the  S.  to 
Egypt,  and  also  on  that  from  Kordofan  and  Darfur  to  Suakim 
on  the  Ked  Sea.  Nearly  all  the  caravans  of  the  country  pass 
through  it.  Hence,  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  it  was  a 
populous  town  with  1000  houses,  but  it  is  now  in  decay.  The 
natural  limits  on  the  S.,  between  the  Wed  Agib  and  Sennar, 
are  formed  by  the  granitic  mountain -ch;iin  of  Ghirre  or 
Guerri,  below  which  is  the  passage  from  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
yuda  and  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile.  From  these  heights  a 
lateral  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  proceeds  N.E.  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  river,  and  ramifying,  incloses  some  spacious 
hollows,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  occasional  rain,  are 
extremely  fertile.  By  means  of  water-wheels  and  artificial 
irrigation,  they  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  and  thus 
we  see  explained  the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  now  in  the  desert,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  river.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  ruins  of  Meroe  in  lat. 
17°  8'  N.,  near  the  village  of  Bejrawieh,  N.E.  of  which  is  an 
extensive  plain  covered  with  pyramids.  Other  ruins  (tem 
ples,  tombs,  pyramids,  &c.),are  situate  at  Es  Sofra  and  Naga, 
respectively  9  m.  and  20  m.  S.W.  of  Shendy.  These  remains 
are  hardly  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  the  chief  structures 
seem  all  to  have  been  erected  by  a  queen  named  Kandake. 
The  chief  tribes  in  the  Island  of  Meroe,  are  the  Shekorich 
(who  have  some  villages  on  the  Atbara),  the  Jahlin,  and  the 
Kowalah.— (Hurckliardt's  Nubia;  Cailliaud,  Voy.  a  Meroe; 
Hoskin's  Trav.  in  Elhioina  •  Lepsius'  Briefe.) 


SIIENFIKLD,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2397  ac.     Pop.  938. 

SHENINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1340  ac.     P.  437. 

SIIENLEY:— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hertford, 
6  m.  N.  W.  Barnet ;  with  an  Established  church,  built  of  flints ; 
a  chapel  of  ease,  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  and 
manufactures  of  straw-plait.  Area  of  par.,  4056  ac.  P.  1297. 
—2,  Par.  Bucks  ;  290  ac.  P.  493. 

SIIENSE,  an  inland  pro v.  China,  bounded,  N.  by  the 
Great  Wall,  which  divides  it  from  Inner  Mongolia  ;  E. 
Shansee  and  llonan;  S.E.  Houpe  ;  S.  Sechuen;  and  W.  Kan- 
soo;  lat.  32°  to  39°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  105°  53'  to  111°  10'  E.  ; 
area,  67,400  sq.  m.  It  is  a  hilly  region,  interspersed  with 
many  well-watered  tracts.  The  mountains  form  part  of  the 
Peh-ling  range,  running  across  the  S.  districts,  and  dividing 
the  two  basins  of  the  Yellow  and  Great  rivers.  In  the  N. 
parts  of  the  province  the  country  gradually  declines  to  the  E., 
and  although  hilly,  does  not  rise  into  high  peaks.  Seve 
ral  rivers,  of  which  the  Loh  and  Wu-ting  are  more  than 
350  m.  long,  taking  their  rise  in  Kansoo,  flow  S.E.  into  the 
Yellow  River;  but  on  account  of  rapids  and  falls,  their  chan 
nels  are  in  many  places  unlit  for  navigation  ;  the  Wei  ho, 
which  has  a  course  of  about  400  m.,  and  is  the  most  con 
siderable  of  all  the  affluents  of  the  Yellow  River,  traverses  the 
province  W.  to  E.  Se-gan-foo,  the  provincial  capital,  was  for 
many  centuries  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  Shense  pos 
sesses  mines  of  iron,  copper,  gold,  also  jasper,  porphyry  &c. 
Wheat,  millet,  and  cotton  are  cultivated;  and  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  Rhubarb,  musk,  wax, 
red-lead,  coal,  and  nephrite  are  exported.  Pop.  10,207,256. 

SHENSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  8451  ac.     P.  2043. 

SHEPHALL,  or  SHEEPIIALL,  par.  Eng. Herts;  1142ac. 
Pop.  242. 

SHEPHERUSTOWN,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Virginia,  r.  bank 
Potomac,  129  m.  N.  by  W.  Richmond;  with  a  considerable 
flour-manufactory.  Pop.  1561. 

SHEPPERTON,  par.  Eng.  Middlesex;  1541  ac.   P.807. 

S11EPPEY  (IsLE  OF),  an  isl.  England,  co.  Kent,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  and  entrance  to  the  Medway,  having 
Sheerness  at  its  N.  W.  extremity.  It  is  between  8  m.  and  9  m. 
long,  and  about  5  m.  broad,  and  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  merely  by  a  branch  of  the  Medway.  The  soil  is  for  the 
most  part  of  good  quality. 

SHEPRETH,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge  ;  1269  ac.     P.  321. 

SHEPTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Somerset: — 1,  (Btaucliam^  ; 
836  ac.  Pop.  647.— 2,  (Montague)  ;  2424  ac.  Pop.  412. 

SHEPTON-MALLET,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Somerset.  The  former,  situated  on  a  slight  acclivity  at  the 
foot  of  the  E.  range  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  about  4£  m.  E.  Wells, 
has  tolerably  straight,  well  paved,  and  clean  streets ;  and 
houses  generally  well  built  of  stone.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  stands  a  remarkably  handsome  cross,  erected 
about  300  years  ago;  it  is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  with  a 
column  or  shaft  60  ft.  high.  The  church  is  of  mixed  Norman 
and  Gothic  styles,  and  has  a  fine  tower  120  ft.  high.  There 
are  an  endowed  R.  Catholic  and  Unitarian  chapels,  and  chapels 
for  Methodists,  Primitive  Methodists,  and  Independents ;  an 
endowed  grammar,  an  infant,  and  day  school,  two  charity 
schools,  and  several  private  seminaries ;  several  almshouses, 
and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution.  The  manufactures 
of  the  place  comprise  silk,  velvet,  crape,  fancy  waistcoat- 
pieces,  ribbons,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  about  2000  hands  are 
employed.  The  woollen  trade,  which  was  formerly  very  con 
siderable,  has  ceased  for  m:my  years.  The  corn-market  is 
extensive.  Pop.  3885.  Area  of  par.,  3572  ac.  Pop.  5116. 

SHERBORN,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  92  m  W. 
Albany;  with  four  churches  and  an  academy.  Pop.  2623. 

SHERBORNE,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester; 
4560  ac.  Pop.  674.— 2,  (St.  John],  Hants;  3885  ac.  P.  796. 
—3,  (Monk,  or  West),  Hants;  3342  ac.  Pop.  581. 

SHERBORNE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Dor 
set.  The  town,  18  m.  N.  by  W.  Dorset,  is  situated  partly 
on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  the  fertile  vale  of 
Blackmore,  and  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Yco.  It  has  a 
very  fine  cruciform  church,  recently  restored ;  the  tower,  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  Norman  style,  contains  a  bell  of  three 
tons  weight,  the  gift  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  There  are  several 
Dissenting  chapels ;  the  one  belonging  to  the  Independents  is 
a  handsome  structure,  and  that  of  the  VVesleyan  Connexion, 
of  recent  erection,  a  neat  Gothic  edifice.  The  townhall  and 
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savings'-bank  are  both  fine  buildings.  There  are  a  free  gram 
mar,  national,  and  British  schools,  and  a  literary  institution. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  silk-thvowing,  for  which  there 
are  three  mills,  employing  about  500  hands.  There  is  also 
a  sewing  silk  establishment,  employing  about  100  persons. 
Pop.  (tn.),  3878.  Area  of  par.,  6467  ac.  Pop.  5242. 

8HERBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  lllOac.  P.  153. 

S1IE11BROOKE,  a  tn.  Canada  East,  cap.  dist.  St.  Fran 
cis,  on  the  river  Magog,  95  m.  E.  by  S.  Montreal,  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  railway.  It  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets  intersecting  at  right  angles ;  has  many 
handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  a  R.  Catholic  and  four 
Protestant  churches;  and  several  good  schools;  and  3  m.  off, 
Bishop's  college,  of  the  Protestant  diocese  of  Quebec.  There 
are  manufactories  of  cloths,  cottons,  ironware,  paper,  and 
leather,  and  also  one  for  the  building  of  railroad-cars.  Pop. 
(1850),  1050;  (1852),  2998;  (Jan.  1854),  about  4000. 

SHEUBURN,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York 
(\V.  Riding),  13  m.  S.S.W.  York.  It  has  a  fine  church, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  R.  Catholics,  and  a  free 
grammar  and  hospital  school.  Area  of  par.,  11,896  ac. 
Pop.  3754. 

SHEUBURN,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  4630  ac. 
Pop.  656. 

SHERCOCK,  par.  Irel.  Cavan  ;  8221  ac.     Pop.  3481. 

SI1ERE,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  6396  ac.     Pop.  1403. 

SHEREFORD,  or  SHERIXGFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk; 
842  ac.  Pop.  134. 

SHERF1ELD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:—!,  (English}; 
1780ac.  Pop.  312. — 2,  (-upon-Loddon) ;  2236  ac.  P.  615. 

SIIERFORD,  par.  Ens.  Devon;  2326  ac.     Pop.  523. 

SHERIBON,  a  prov.  and  tn.  Java.     See  CHERIBON. 

SHERIFF,  two  pars.  Eng.  :— 1,  (Hales),  Salop  and  Staf 
ford;  6639  ac.  Pop.  1010.— 2,  (TZittton),  York  (N.  Riding) ; 
9425  ac.  Pop.  1530. 

SHERLOCKSTOWN, par.  Trel.  Kildare ;  91 8 ac.    P.  49. 

SHERM-AxTAK,  a  tn.  Arabia.     See  ASTABEL. 

SHERMANBURY,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1911  ac.    P. 458. 

8HERNBORNE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1300  ac.    P.  139. 

SHERRINGHAM,  a  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk,  5  m.  W. 
Cromer.  It  consists  of  the  two  distinct  villages  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Sherringham,  the  former  containing  the  parish  church, 
and  the  latter  seated  on  the  cliffs  which  overhang  the  sea; 
and  has  a  paper-mill,  and  a  considerable  number  of  boats  em 
ployed  in  the  herring-fishery  and  in  taking  cod,  skate,  lobsters, 
crabs,  &c.  Area,  2356  ac.  Pop.  1374. 

BHERRINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bucks  ;  1780  ac. 
Pop.  826.— 2,  Wilts;  1280  ac.  Pop.  189. 

SHERSTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Wilts:— 1,  (Magna);  4280  ac. 
Pop.  1589— 2,  (Parva,  or  Pinckney) ;  950  ac.  Pop.  175. 

SHERW1LL,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  4762  ac.     Pop.  725. 

SHETLAND,  or  ZETLAND,  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland;  between 
lat.  59°  51'  18"  and  60°  51'  30"  N.,  and  Ion.  0°  45'  and  1°  45' 
W. ;  greatest  length,  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  70  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  about  50  m. ;  area,  880  sq.  m.  They  unite  with  the 
Orkneys,  from  which  they  are  separated  on  the  S.  by  a 
channel  about  48  m.  wide,  in  forming  a  Scotch  county,  and 
are  90  in  number.  Of  these  some  are  minute  islets,  only  25 
are  inhabited,  the  largest  being  the  following : — Brcssa,  Whal- 
sey,  Fetlar,  Yell,  Unst,  Foula,  Papa-Stour,  Burra,  Meikle- 
Roe,  Fair-Isle,  and  Mainland.  The  last-mentioned  so  far 
exceeds  the  others,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  area 
of  the  group  belongs  to  it.  The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 
precipitous,  presenting  cliffs  broken  into  the  most  rugged 
and  fantastic  forms,  and  though,  for  the  most  part,  under 
500  ft.,  attaining  in  the  mural  precipice  of  Foula  the  height  of 
1200  ft.  above  the  sea.  Their  deep  creeks  and  sounds  form 
a  succession  of  noble  natural  harbours.  The  interior  is  not 
very  elevated,  only  one  summit,  Rooness  Hill,  in  the  N.  of 
Mainland,  rising  1476  ft.,  but  is  extremely  wild  and  rugged ; 
and  but  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  wood,  which  is  con 
fined  to  a  scanty  supply  of  stunted  birches,  willows,  and 
mountain-ashes,  would  furnish  scenery  not  merely  of  a  varied, 
but  a  very  picturesque  description.  The  strata  consist  of  a 
few  secondary  rocks,  chiefly  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of 
the  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  formation,  and  large  con 
tinuous  tracts  of  gneiss,  which  extend  through  the  centre  of 
Mainland,  form  the  whole  of  Yell,  and  terminate  in  Unst. 


The  gneiss  often  contains  beds  of  blue  limestone,  which  is 
even  occasionally  blended  with  it.  Mica-slate  is  less  abun 
dant,  but  clay-slate  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  long  and  narrow  promontory  on  the  S. 
of  Mainland.  The  principal  igneous  rocks  are  sienite,  ser 
pentine,  and  granite,  the  last  forming  the  great  mass  of 
Rooness  Hill,  already  mentioned.  The  only  mineral  of  any 
consequence  is  chromate  of  iron,  which  occurs  occasionally  in 
veins,  but  more  frequently  in  a  detached  and  concretionary 
form,  and  is  exported  in  a  crude  or  partially  pulverized  and 
levigated  state,  to  be  converted  into  a  pigment,  dye,  and  alloy. 
The  soil,  where  the  surface  is  flat  enough  to  retain  it,  is 
generally  mossy,  but  alluvium  of  good  quality  is  not  uncom 
mon  along  some  of  the  bays  and  in  the  small  vales,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tolerable  land  has  been  made  by  long 
culture.  The  principal  crops  are  black  oats,  here,  and  pota 
toes.  Turnips  thrive  well,  and  a  good  deal  of  hay  is  obtained 
from  natural  meadows.  Its  quality,  however,  owing  to  bad 
harvesting,  for  which  the  moisture  of  the  climate  is  made  an 
excuse,  is  very  indifferent.  The  live-stock,  including  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  are  of  races  almost  peculiar  to  Shetland, 
and  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  diminutive  size  and 
hardihood.  The  pony,  in  particular,  is  well  known,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  own  dimensions  in  any  country, 
and  both  the  milk  of  the  cow  and  the  beef  of  the  ox  are  of 
excellent  quality.  The  fisheries  are  valuable,  and  include 
herrings,  saithe,  cod,  ling,  and  tusk.  The  last  two  have  long 
formed  Shetland's  staple  articles  of  export.  The  other  articles 
are  oil,  butter,  beef,  cattle,  ponies,  and  hosiery.  The  hosiery 
consists  of  various  articles  made  by  knitting,  and  since  kelp 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable,  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  native 
manufacture.  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  Shetland  is  divided 
into  12  parishes,  and  education  is  so  generally  diffused  that 
writing  and  arithmetic  are  generally  acquired,  and  the  art  of 
reading  is  nearly  universal.  The  people  are  deficient  in 
stature  and  strength,  but  are  hardy  and  patient  of  fatigue. 
Their  temperament  is  sanguine,  and  more  versatile  than  per 
severing.  Among  their  moral  qualities,  hospitality  and 
sobriety  hold  an  honourable  place.  Their  language  is  Eng 
lish,  but  their  Norse  origin  is  unequivocally  indicated  by  their 
accent,  and  many  of  their  words,  idioms,  customs,  and  super 
stitions.  The  antiquities  confirmatory  of  the  same  origin 
consist  of  numerous  so-called  burghs  or  fortified  posts,  stand 
ing-stones,  and  tumuli.  Lerwick  is  the  only  town ;  and  the 
two  chief  villages  are  Scalloway  and  Hillswick,  both  on  W. 
coast  of  Mainland.  Pop.  31,078. 

SHETLANDS  (NEW  SOUTH),  a  group  of  islands,  situ 
ated  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Horn,  and  forming  with  it  the  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans ;  between  lat. 
60°  32'  and  67°  15'  S.,  and  Ion.  44°  53'  and  68°  15'  W.  The 
group,  forming  an  archipelago  of  numerous  islands,  without  a 
vestige  of  vegetation,  except  a  species  of  moss  found  upon  the 
rocks  near  the  shore,  while  the  more  remote  parts,  which  are 
mountainous  and  apparently  volcanic,  are  covered  with  per 
petual  ice  and  snow,  was  first  discovered  in  1819,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Smith,  of  the  brig  Williams  of  Blythe,  and  shortly  after 
was  much  visited  by  whalers,  who  made  a  valuable  harvest, 
till  by  their  ravages  the  number  of  the  animals  was  much  re 
duced.  Among  the  islands  may  be  mentioned  Adelaide, 
conspicuous  by  its  range  of  snowy  mountains,  with  a  single 
peak  shooting  up  into  the  cjouds  ;  Bridgeman,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  volcanic  cone,  indicating  its  activity  by  the  smoke 
issuing  from  it;  Smith,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  first  dis 
coverer;  Saddle,  with  a  peak  1643  ft.  high;  Coronation  or 
Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  group;  and  Desolation,  nearly  in 
theform  of  a  horse-shoe,  consistingof  volcanic  precipices,  which 
are  evidently  the  edges  of  an  extinct  crater.  These  islands, 
owing  to  fogs  and  ice,  are  very  dangerous  to  navigators,  and 
hence  Capt.  Ross,  who  visited  them  in  1842,  gives  to  a  small 
group  the  name  of  Danger  Islets. 

SHETTLESTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Lanark, 
3  m.  E.  Glasgow ;  with  an  Established  and  a  Free  church, 
two  schools,  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  large  engin 
eering  establishment.  Pop.  (par.),  6564. 

SHEVAGUNGA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  S.  Carnatic,  80m. 
S.W.  Tanjore.  It  is  a  large  clean  place,  adorned  with  noble 
clumps  of  bamboos  and  other  trees,  but  though  long  the 
capital  of  a  Hindoo  principality,  does  not  DOSSCSS  any  ancient 
edifice  deserving  of  note. 
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SHEVIOCK,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  2627  ac.    Pop.'573. 

SHIASHKOTAX,  an  isl.  Kurile  group;  lat.  48° 52'  N.; 
Ion.  154°  8'  E.  It  is  12  m.  long  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and 
lies  8  m.  W.S.W.  of  Charamakotan. 

SHI  EL  (Locii),  a  fresh- water  lake,  Scotland,  which 
separates  the  co.  Inverness  from  that  of  Argyle.  It  is  about 
15  m.  long,  but  is  extremely  narrow.  It  discharges  itself  by 
a  small  streamlet  into  the  sea,  near  Loch  Moidart. 

SHIELDS  (NORTH  and  SOUTH),  two  tns.  England,  situ 
ated  respectively  on  the.  N.  and  S.  banks  of  the  Tyne,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  German  Ocean,  and  forming  the  common 
port  of  Shields: — 1,  (North),  A  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  parl. 
bor.,  co.  Northumberland,  8  m.  E.  NT.E.  Newcastle.  It  ex 
tends  about  1  m.  along  the  river,  and  consists  of  an  older 
and  a  more  modern  portion,  the  former  with  narrow  streets 
and  lanes,  and  the  latter  with  spacious  streets  and  squares,  in 
which  many  of  the  houses  have  a  substantial  and  even  elegant, 
appearance.  The  principal  buildings  and  establishments  are 
the  parish  church,  a  handsome  modern  chapel  of  ease,  Bap 
tist,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist, 
Quaker,  Scottish,  and  II.  Catholic  chapels ;  national,  British, 
infant,  and  other  schools ;  an  elegant  courthouse  in  the  Eliza 
bethan,  style,  a  townhouse,  subscription- library,  mechanics' 
institute,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  commodious  baths,  and 
various  benevolent  endowments,  among  which  the  most  con 
spicuous  is  an  asylum  for  decayed  master-mariners,  consisting 
of  a  semi -quadrangle  of  nine  houses,  with  a  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  its  centre.  The  chief  industrial 
establishments  are  building-yards,  roperies,  sailcloth,  hat, 
glove,  starch,  and  tobacco  factories ;  salt-works,  a  large  work 
for  earthenware  and  stained-glass  ;  numerous  iron-foundries, 
a  manufactory  for  steam-boat  engines,  and  several  forges,  in 
which,  beside  other  articles,  chain -cables  and  anchors  are 
manufactured.  North  Shields  unites  with  Tynemouth  in 
sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  8882. — 2,  (South),  A 
market  tn.,  mun.  and  parl.  bor.,  opposite  to  North  Shields, 
and  communicating  with  it  by  a  steam-ferry.  The  older  part 
consists  of  long  narrow  streets  stretching  along  or  parallel  to 
the  river ;  but  the  modern  part,  immediately  behind,  occupies 
a  higher  site,  possesses  many  handsome  ranges  of  buildings, 
and  has  on  its  E.  side  a  kind  of  suburb  containing  many 
pleasant  villas.  The  public  buildings  and  establishments  in 
clude  three  Established  churches,  one  of  them  with  a  square 
embattled  tower,  another  with  a  spire,  and  the  third  with  a 
tower  and  some  fine  monuments  belonging  to  an  ancient  chapel 
whose  site  it  occupies;  a  U.  Presbyterian  (Scotch),  an  Inde 
pendent,  a  Primitive  Methodist,  two  New  Connexion  Metho 
dist,  two  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  three  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels  ;  a  neat  and  commodious  townhall,  situated 
in  a  large  square  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  partly  em 
ployed  as  an  exchange  and  newsroom,  while  a  range  of  colon 
nades  beneath  serves  for  a  market-place;  a  subscription-library,  j 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  theatre,  national  and  other  schools, 
and  several  benevolent  endowments.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  glass,  earthenware,  extensive  alkali  and  chemical  works, 
cordage,  steam-engine  boilers,  and  chain-cables  and  anchors. 
Ship-building,  once  carried  on  very  extensively,  has  declined, 
and  the  more  important  part  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  now 
confined  to  the  repairing  of  vessels,  for  which  two  patent  slips 
have  been  provided.  South  Shields  was  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act,  and  sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  Pop. 

28,974. The  PORT  of  Shields,  including  both  the  above 

towns,  and  by  an  expansion  of  the  river  into  a  wide  bay  capa 
ble  of  containing  2000  merchant  vessels,  is  of  very  difficult 
access,  but  admits  ships  of  300  tons  to  load  at  its  quays  ;  and 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  coals  from 
the  numerous  and  extensive  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  It  has 
iilso  several  vessels  engaged  in  -the  whale-fishery.  In  1851 
the  registered  tonnage  of  the  port  was  723  vessels,  carrying 
165,613  tons.  The  number  of  vessels  entered  was  1(328, 
carrying  200,614  tons;  and  cleared  2388,  carrying  290,651 
tons.  The  port  communicates  by  railway  with  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

SH1FFXAL,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Salop. 
The  town,  16J  m.  E.  by  S.  Shrewsbury,  has  an  ancient 
church,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists  and  Independents,  and 
a  small  charity  school.  Area  of  par.,  11,441  ac.  Pop.  5617. 

SHIKARPOOR,  a  tn.  Scinde,  in  its-N.  part,  15  m.  from 
\V.  bank  Indus  at  Sukkur,  and  on  the  high  S.  route  from 


India  into  Afghanistan  ;  lat.  27°  55'  N. ;  Ion.  68°  45'  E.  It 
stands  in  a  low  plain  Hooded  during  inundations  of  the  river, 
and  is  surrounded  by  thriving  orchards,  date -groves,  and 
orange-plantations.  Its  buildings  are  very  indifferent,  and 
streets  narrow  and  very  filthy ;  it  has  not  a  single  public  edi 
fice  worthy  of  note ;  and  two  or  three  mosques,  the  bazaar, 
which  extends  for  £  m.  through  its  centre,  and  is  roofed  with 
palm-leaves,  with  some  massive  residences  of  opulent  Hindoos 
inclosed  by  high  walls  of  brick  or  earth,  are  the  only  struc 
tures  reaching  mediocrity.  Its  trade  is,  however,  very  con 
siderable  ;  it  is  the  great  entrepot,  particularly  for  banking 
transactions,  between  Kandahar  and  Khorasan  on  one  hand, 
Marwar  and  S.  Hindoostan  on  the  other,  and  Kunachee,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  which  forms  its  port :  it  has  super 
seded  Mooltan  in  this  distinction  within  the  last  200  yenrs. 
Some  cotton  goods  and  loongees  or  scarfs,  esteemed  next  in 
quality  to  those  of  Peshawur,  are  made  here ;  and  the  place 
has  so  thoroughly  commercial  a  character,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  dwellings  have  a  shop  attached  to  them. 
The  Scinde  canal,  from  the  Indus  to  Larkhana,  passes  about 
1  m.  S.  the  town.  Pop.  30,000,  one-third  of  whom  are  Ma 
hometans,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Scindians  and  Hindoos. — (Bom 
bay  Geog.  Jour.,  vol.  v. ;  Burnes,  Masson,  Conolly,  &c.) 

SIIILBOTTLE,  par.  Eng.  Northumberland;  7704  ac. 
Pop.  1298. 

BHILKA,  a  river,  Siberia,  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the 
Amoor  (which  see). 

SHI  LLINGFORD,  two  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Berks;  1717ac. 
Pop.  293.— 2,  (St.  George),  Devon;  397  ac.  Pop.  69. 

8HILLINGSTONE,  or  SHILLING  OKEFOHD,  par.  Eng. 
Dorset ;  2223  ac.  Pop.  503. 

SHILTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Oxford  ;  1595  ac.  Pop. 
319.— 2,  Warwick ;  1075  ae.  Pop.  488. 

SHILVODAN-GRANGE,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  3547  ac. 
Pop.  1220. 

SH 1 MPLTNG,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Norfolk;  780 ac.  Pop. 
215.— 2,  Suffolk ;  2698  ac.  Pop.  470. 

SHIN,  a  lake,  Scotland,  in  the  S.  of  Sutherlandshire, 
stretching  N.  W.  to  S.W.  about  24m.,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  about  1  m. ;  depth,  20  to  30  fathoms.  It  receives  the  water 
of  five  considerable  streams,  and  discharges  itself  S.E.  by  the 
Shin,  which,  3  m.  below,  forms  a  beautiful  cascade  20  ft. 
high,  and  falls  into  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland. 

SHINFIKLD,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  4514  ac.     Pop.  1157. 

SHING-KiXG,  a  maritime  prov.  China.    &'ee  LEAO-TONG, 

SHINGAY,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  754  ac.     Pop.  142. 

SHINGIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  935  ac.     Pop.  67. 

SHINGLEWELL,  par.  Eng.  Kent.     See  IFIELD. 

SHINRONE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  King's  co.,  5  m. 
W.  by  N.  Koscrea,  1.  bank  Lower  Brosna ;  with  an  Estab 
lished  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  Methodist  meet 
ing-houses,  several  schools,  and  a  dispensary.  Area  of  par., 
4869  ac.  Pop.  1869. 

8HIPBORNE,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1906  ac.     Pop.  4J2. 

SHIPDIIAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk,  17  m. 
N.N.E.  Thetford ;  with  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church, 
Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  an 
endowed  school,  and  an  annual  fair..  Inhabitants  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture.  Area  of  par.,  4560  ac.  Pop.  1769. 

SHIPHAM,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  766  ac.     Pop.  610. 

SHIPKE,  a  large  vil.  Himalayan  provinces,  1.  bank  Sut- 
lej  ;  lat.  31°  49'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  44'  E. ;  108  m.  N.E.  Simla. 
It  consists  of  a  large  collection  of  houses  built  of  stone,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  very  much  scattered ;  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  shawl-wool. 

SH1PLAKE,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  2692  ac.     Pop.  569. 

SHIPLEY,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  7698  ac.     Pop.  1277. 

SHIPMKADOW,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  820  ac.     P.  515. 

SIIIPPEGAN,  an  isl.  New  Brunswick,  near  its  N.E. 
coast,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  Chaleur  Bay.  It  is  of  a  some 
what  triangular  shape ;  about  20  m.  long,  by  10  m.  broad  ;  has 
a  tolerably  fertile  soil ;  and  is  inhabited  by  Acadian  French. 

SI  I  IPSTON-uroN-SxouR,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
in  a  detached  part  of  the  co.  Worcester,  situated  in  co.  Glou 
cester.  The  town,  25  m.  E.  by  S.  Worcester,  has  a  parish 
church,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  a  Friends'  meet 
ing-house,  national  and  other  schools;  and  an  excellent  local 
trade,  but  no  manufactures  of  any  kind.  Area  of  par.,  1 198  ac. 
Pop.  1835, 
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SHIPTON,  several  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Salop;  1723  ac. 
Pop.  191.— 2,  (Bellinger),  Hants;  2515  ac.  Pop.  308.— 3, 
(-upon-Chenvelt),  Oxford;  1220  ac.  Pop.  135.— 4,  (Moyne), 
Gloucester;  2298  ac.  Pop.  403.— 5,  (Oliffe),  Gloucester; 
1050  ac.  Pop.  241. — 6,  (Sollara),  Gloucester;  llGOac.  Pop. 
96. — 7,  (-under-  Wychwood),  Oxford  ;  1 1,652  ac.  Pop.  2958. 

SHIRAZ,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  on  a  large  and  beau 
tiful  plain,  220  in.  S.S.W.  Ispahan.  It  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  May,  1853,  but  previous  to 
that  event,  though  much  declined  from  the  splendour  which 
it  possessed  in  early  times,  when  it  was  the  Persian  capital, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  with  a  pop.  estimated 
at  about  20,000.  It  was  of  an  irregular  form,  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  six  gates.  One 
of  them,  forming  the  principal  entrance,  opened  upon  the  vast 
gallery  of  a  very  large  bazaar,  one  of  the  most  handsome  in 
Persia,  and  several  streets,  though  less  spacious,  had  a  very 
respectable  appearance.  In  general,  however,  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  were  narrow  and  winding.  The  houses,  built 
of  brick,  seldom  possessed  any  architectural  merit.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  were  30  mosques,  the  only  one  of  which 
dsserving  of  particular  notice  was  that  of  Shah-Tcherak,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Shiraz,  and  set  apart  as  the 
residence  of  impoverished  descendants  of  Mahomet ;  several  I 
beautiful  mausoleums,  including  those  of  the  celebrated  poets  j 
Hafiz  and  Sadi,  both  natives  of  the  town;  and  the  Ark,  or  go-  j 
vernor's  palace,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  garden. 
Shiraz,  advantageously  situated  on  the  routes  from  the  port 
of  Bu.shire  to  Kerman,  Yezd,  and  Ispahan,  was  the  centre  of 
a  very  extensive  trade.  It  had  also  considerable  manufac 
tures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  firearms,  sword-cutlery,  glass, 
earthenware,  &c.  Its  lapidaries  and  enamellers  were  cele 
brated  throughout  all  Persia.  Its  vicinity  exhibits  the  re 
mains  of  many  magnificent  buildings,  and  about  25  m.  N.N.E. 
aie  the  famous  ruins  of  Persepolis. 

SHIKBUKN,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  241 1  ac.     Pop.  250. 

SHIRE-NEWTON,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  3544  ac.   P.  933. 

SHIRINKY,  one  of  the  Kurile  isls. ;  lat.  50°  10' 'N.; 
Ion.  154°  58'  E. ;  off  S.W.  extremity  of  Poromushir  ;  circuit, 
about  6  m.  It  contains  a  volcanic  peak. 

SHIRLAND,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  2942  ac.     Pop.  1268. 

SHIRLEY,  par.  Eng.  Derby  ;  3560  ac.     Pop.  655. 

SHIR  WAN,  or  SHIKVA'N,  a  dist.  Transcaucasiau  Russia, 
gov.  Shamachivqn  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  bounded, -N. 
by  Daghestari  and  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron,  and  S.  by  th£ 
river  Kur.  It  was  obtained  from  Persia  by  the  peace  of 
Gulistan;  and  is  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  Lcsghians,  Per 
sians,  and  Georgians.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

SHISDRA,  a  tn.  Eussia.     See  JIZDKA. 

SH1TL1NGTON,  a  township,  England,  co.  York,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Calder,  6  m.  W.S.W.  Wakefield,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  three  hamlets  of  Middle,  Over,  and  Nether  Shit- 
lington;  with  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  woollen  manufactures, 
coke-furnaces,  and  quarries  of  good  building-stone.  P.  1958. 

SHITLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  5030  ac.    P.  1598. 

SHOA  (KINGDOM  OF),  formerly  a  prov.  of  Abyssinia, 
now  an  independent  state,  the  E.  portion  of  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Effat.  It  is  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  Abys 
sinia  ;  lat.  9°  to  10°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  38°  to  41°  E. ;  but  its  S.  and 
W.  boundaries,  the  former  at  one  time  marked  by  the  Hawash, 
are  merely  nominal,  being  from  time  to  time  pushed  farther 
and  farther  into  the  adjoining  countries. 

Shoa  forms  a  series  of  plateaux  at  least  3000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  traversed  by  five  mountain-chains,  chiefly  bear 
ing  N.  and  S.,  with  spurs  E.  and  W.,  with  a  nearly  uninter 
rupted  ascent.  The  loftiest  summit  is  Mount  Metatite,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ankobar,  the  capital.  It  attains  an  elevation 
of  10,723  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of  nearly 
5000  ft.  of  absolute  height.  The  mountains  are  most  abrupt 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  between  them  are  sometimes  formed 
chasms  of  a  depth  that  admits  the  sun  but  a  few  hours.  Ca 
taracts  are  met  with,  some  of  them  700  ft.  high.  The  rivers, 
in  some  cases,  descend  GOOO  ft.  in  the  space  of  250  m.  In 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  called  Effat,  the  hills  are  more 
rounded,  and  their  slopes  are  highly  cultivated,  yielding  large 
ccops  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat  and  bailey;  of  the  former  of 
which  there  are  no  fewer  than  24  different  species  in  Shoa. 
In  the  lower  and  warmer  districts,  cotton  is  extensively  cul 
tivated.  The  table-lands  of  Shoa,  are  used  chiefly  as  pasture- 


grounds,  though  they  have  a  deep  black  soil  of  great  fertility. 
They  are  destitute  of  wood,  and  their  climate  is  cool  and 
healthy,  though  often  extremely  cold.  The  valleys,  and  more 
gentle  acclivities  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  are  well  cul 
tivated,  and  productive  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  every  spe 
cies  of  crop  attaining  the  most  gigantic  dimensions.  The  soil 
generally  consists  of  decomposed  feldspar;  the  large  supplies 
of  moisture  which  this  kind  of  soil  requires  descending  copi 
ously  from  the  mountain -sides.  The  valleys  of  Shoa  are 
generally  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  finely  wooded,  and 
filled  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation ;  but  in  summer  they  arc 
insufferably  hot,  close,  and  unhealthy ;  and  at  the  termination 
of  the  rains,  a  fatal  fever  sets  in,  compelling  all  who  can  to 
seek  a  purer  atmosphere  in  the  higher  regions.  Amongst 
the  trees  peculiar  to  this  country  is  the  gigantic  Juniperus 
excelsa,  which  attains  a  height  of  160  ft.,  and  a  diameter  at 
the  base  of  4  ft.  to  5  ft.  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
other  principal  forest -trees  are  the  yew,  Taxus  elungata, 
usually  about  60  ft.  in  height ;  and  the  Olea  spectabilis,  60  ft. 
to  80  ft.  in  height. 

Since  the  reduction  (about  1840)  of  the  savage  Galla  hordes 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  was  frequently  attacked,  the 
trade  of  the  country  has  greatly  increased,  and  a  demand  for 
European  goods  and  manufactures  has  arisen.  The  resources 
of  the  kingdom  are  great,  and  its  position  favourable  for  open 
ing  an  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  N.E.  Africa.  The 
nearest  port  to  the  E.  frontier  is  Zeyla  or  Zeila,  on  the  Sea 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  distant  in  a  straight  line  about  150  m., 
but  by  the  usual  route,  through  Esa-Somauli  and  Hurrur, 
about  200  m.  Some  traffic  is  carried  on,  also,  through  Ber- 
bera,  likewise  on  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  distant  about 
300  m.  The  principal  exports,  being  the  production  of  the 
country,  are  grain,  and  a  coarse  but  warm  and  durable  cotton 
cloth,  manufactured  in  large  quantities  on  every  farm.  To 
these  might  be  added  the  productions  of  the  countries  around, 
a,  few  being  those  of  Shoa  also,  namely,  coffee,  gold-dust, 
ivory,  precious  gums  and  spices,  including  ginger;  ostrich- 
feathers,  peltry,  civet,  sulphur,  coarse  parchment,  dye-woods, 
medicinal  plants,  hides,  sheep-skins,  &c.  The  imports  most 
in  demand  are  broad- cloth,  blue  and  scarlet;  bright  chintzes 
of  high  colours,  long-cloth,  white  shawls,  tartans,  hiank-paper 
books,  well  bound;  woollen  rugs,  linens,  coloured  silk-threads, 
the  deepest  blue  ;  glassware,  gilt  galloon  buttons,  black-pepper 
and*  cloves,  amber  and  coral  beads,  spectacles  and  scissors, 
knives  of  all  sorts,  sword-blades  and  spear-heads,  guns  and 
pistols,  coloured  leather,  crimson  and  green ;  pewter,  zinc, 
and  brass ;  coloured  sheep-fleeces,  crimson ;  padlocks,  iron 
cooking-pots  of  all  sizes,  blue  silk-cord,  thin,  and  of  deepest 
blue ;  razors  and  mirrors,  imitation  jewellery,  ear-rings,  &c. 
The  king's  duties  are  10  per  cent,  on  all  exports  and  imports, 
while  several  of  the  former,  including  gold-dust,  ivory,  and 
sulphur,  are  royal  monopolies..  The  royal  revenues,  inde 
pendent  of  tribute  in  kind,  are  said  to  amount  to  about 
£12,000  or  £13,000,  accruing  chiefly  from  import  ,duties  on 
slaves,  foreign  merchandise,  and  salt.  Thefrjtimusll  expenses 
of  the  state  are  estimated  at  about  £1500.  The  few  trades 
of  Shoa  include  working  in  iron,  brass,  and  silver ;  tanning, 
weaving,  and  making  rude  earthen  utensils.  Weekly  markets 
are  held  at  several  places  in  Shoa,  where  goods  of  every  de 
scription  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  principal  of  these  is  Ali- 
Ambah,  near  Ankobar,  the  capital ;  the  only  other  important 
town  is  Angollola. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Shoa  in 
the  third  century,  and  continues  still  to  be  professed,  though 
in  a  debased  form — mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mahometanism, 
and  Paganism — by  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
head  of  the  Shoan  hierarchy  is  entitled  Aboune,  in  whom 
alone  is  vested  the  power  of  ordination ;  he  is  appointed  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Cairo,  who  receives  about  £1000  at  each 
appointment — a  large  sum  of  money  in  such  a  country,  and 
rendering  the  life  of  the  Aboune  especially  precious.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous,  and  form  the  most  enlightened 
class  of  the  community.  They  comprise  priests,  monks,  and 
the  corporation  of  defteras ;  the  last  of  whom  supply  the 
scribes,  the  singers,  the  masters  of  ceremony,  and  the  direc 
tors  of  the  temporal  goods  of  the  church.  The  priests  may 
marry  once ;  but  the  monks  are  tied  down  by  very  strict  vows. 
A  layman  may  marry  four  times,  but  not  a  fifth.  Churches 
are  numerous,  for  whoever  builds  one  believes  he  has  pur- 
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cliased  pardon  for  all  his  sins  ;  but  they  arc  buildings  of  no 
architectural  pretensions,  being,  like  the  ordinary  houses, 
circular  edifices  surmounted  by  a  conical  roof.  Morality  is 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  filth  and  dirt  prevail  in  every  dwelling. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  is  agricultural,  but  every  Christian 
subject  is  compelled,  under  a  penalty,  to  follow  his  governor 
to  the  field  whenever  summoned.  From  the  king  to  the 
peasant,  the  costume  of  the  men  consists  of  a  large  loose  web 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  enveloping  the"  entire  person  in  grace 
ful  folds,  but  well-nigh  incapacitating  the  wearer  from  exer- 


— From  Harris'  Illustrations  of  the  Highlands  of  Ethiopia, 


tion.  The  sword,  the  spear,  and  the  buckler  are  the  national 
weapons ;  the  first,  barely  2  ft.  long,  and  rather  resembling 
a  sickle  than  an  implement  of  war,  is  firmly  girded  to  the 
loins  of  every  male,  and  protrudes  incommodiously  behind. 
A  cloak  of  prepared  lion,  leopard,  or  ocelot  skin  is  added  by 
the  better  classes  on  the  journey,  or  on  the  foray ;  but  shoes 
or  sandals  are  unknown.  Meals  are  taken  twice  a-day,  and 
raw  flesh  forms  the  grand  aliment  of  life,  the  most  sovereign 
contempt  being  entertained  for  all  who  employ  a  culinary  pro 
cess.  The  bull  is  thrown  down  at  the  door  of  the  eating- 
house,  its  head  nearly  severed  from  its  body,  and  no  sooner 
is  the  breath  out  of  the  carcass  than  the  raw  and  quivering 
flesh  is  handed  round  to  the  banquet.  Sour  bread,  made  of 
teff,  barley,  and  wheat,  is  eaten  with  a  stimulating  pottage  of 
onions,  red  pepper,  and  salt.  Various  inebriating  beverages 
.".re  partaken  of,  till  intoxication,  brawling,  and  fighting  ensue. 
The  Christian  population  of  Shoa  and  Effat  are  stated  at 
1.000,000  souls,  and  that  of  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan  popu 
lation  of  the  numerous  dependencies  at  1.500,000. — (Harris, 
Highlands  of  Ethiopia;  Rochet  d'Hericourt,  Vmj.  dans  le 
Royaume  de  Clioa.) 

SHOAL  BAY,  a  hay,  New  S.  Wales,  345  m.  N.W. 
Port  Jackson  ;  lat.  29°  25'  S. ;  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Clarence.  Steamers  ply  between  this  bay  and  Sydney. 

8HOALHAVEN,  a  river,  New  S.  Wales,  which  flows 
N.N.E.,  then  E.,  and  falls  by  a  broad  estuary  into  the  S. 
Pacific,  70  in.  S.S.W.  Sydney.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
country,  but  afterwards  flows  through  a  rocky  ravine,  about 
1500  ft.  deep.  It  is  navigable  for  about  20  m.  for  vessels  of 
70  tons  to  80  tons. 

SHOBDOX,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  3337  ac.     Top.  538. 

BHOBROOKE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3835  ae.     Pop.  812. 

BHOCKLACH,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  2261  ac.    Pop.  358. 

SHOE  BURY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex  :— 1,  (North) ;  2131 
ac.  Pop.  192.— 2,  (South);  5150 ac.  Pop.  158. 

BHOLDEN,  par.  Eng.  Kent;   1985  ac.     Pop.  430. 

SHONA,  a  small  isl.  Scotland,  W.  coast,  co.  Inverness; 
lat.  (W.  point)  56°  49'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  43'  W.;  3  m.  to  4  m. 
long,  1  £  in.  broad ;  scantily  covered  with  heath  and  wood, 
but  witli  some  beautifully  verdant  and  fertile  spots.  It  con 
tains  an  excellent  arid  secure  anchorage.  • 


SIIOODIC,  a  series  of  lakes,  U.  States,  in  N.  of  co. 
Washington,  state  Maine.  The  most  E.  of  them,  called  the 
Big  Lake,  is  about  9  in.  long,  and  discharges  itself  by  a  very 
rapid  stream  into  Grand  Lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  expanse, 
15  m.  long,  very  deep  and  clear,  and  well  stocked  with  fish. 
The  other  more  remarkable  lakes  are  the  Sic-la-dob-sis-Po- 
cumcus,  Horse  Shoe,  and  Pleasant.  Between  and  through 
these  lakes  there  is  a  navigation  of  nearly  100  m.,  interrupted 
only  between  the  Big  and  Grand  Lakes. 

SHOPLAND,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  1039  ac.     Pop.  61. 

SHORE1I  AM,  two  pars.  Eng.  :— 
1,  Kent;  5500  ac.  Pop.  1192.  — 2, 
Sussex ;  1870  ac.  Pop.  278. 

8HOREIIAM  (NEW),  a  market 
tn.,  seaport,  parl. bor.  and  par. England, 
co.  Sussex,  6  m.W. by  N.  Brighton, near 
the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  here  crossed 
by  a  suspension-bridge,  and  on  the 
London  and  South-coast  railway.  It 
consists  for  the  raost  part  of  irregular 
streets  and  old  houses,  but  has  recently 
been  much  improved,  and  is  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  The  principal  build 
ings  and  establishments  are  an  ancient 
parish  church,  presenting  an  interest 
ing  specimen  of  Norman  architecture; 
Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels, 
two  endowed  grammar,  national,  and 
infant  schools;  an  elegant  custom-house 
in  the  Grecian  style,  a  museum,  con 
servatory,  and  theatre.  The  harbour 
is  encumbered  by  a  bar  with  14  ft.  to 
17  ft.  water,  and  was  used  for  some 
time  by  the  steamers  in  connection 
with  the  above  railway.  The  steamers 
have  been  removed  to  Neivhaven,  but 
Shoreham  still  continues  to  carry  on 
an  important  trade,  owing  chiefly  to  its  being  a  warehousing 
port  for  timber,  and  for  W.  Indian,  Mediterranean,  African, 
Russian,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  produce.  In  1851  the 
tonnage  of  the  port  was  103  vessels,  of  10,304  tons;  the 
vessels  entered  were  1007,  of  90,982  tons;  and  cleared  420 
vessels,  of  25,946  tons.  Shoreham  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  ship-building ;  and  has  a  productive  fishery,  and  extensive 
works  for  making  cement.  Area  of  par.,  170  ac.  Pop.  2590. 
The  bor.  returns  two  members  to  Parliament ;  it  includes 
nearly  all  the  rape  of  Bamber.  Pop.  30,553. 

SHORKOTE,  a  tn.  Punjab,  58  in.  N.E.  Mooltan.     Near 
it,  on  an  eminence,  are  some  conspicuous  ruins,  which,  accord 
ing  to  a  native  tradition,  mark  the  site  of  a  town,  the  sovereign 
of  which  was  conquered  by  an  invader  from  the  W.,  whom 
Burnes  supposes  to  have  been  Alexander  the  Great.    P.  2000. 
SHORNCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  485  ac.     Pop.  29. 
SIIORNE  AND   MERSTON,  par.    Eng.   Kent;  3214  ac. 
Pop.  984. 

SHORWKLL,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  3685  ac.    Pop.  678. 
SHOTLEY,    two    pars.    Eng.  :— 1,    Northumberland; 
12,460  ac.     Pop.  1227.— 2,  Suffolk;  2051  ac.     Pop.  505. 

SHOT  LEY-BRIDGE,  a  tn.  England,  co.  Durham,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Derwent,  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge,  14  m. 
S.  W.  Xewcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  has  a  number  of  good  houses 
and  shops,  as  well  as  detached  villas,  a  district  church,  manu 
factures  of  cutlery,  two  paper-mills,  and  saline  and  chalybeate 
springs. 

SHOTSWELL,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  1860  ac.    P.  328. 

SHOTTESBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  1316  ac.   P.  123. 

8HOTTE8HAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  area,  3516ac. 

— 1,  (All  Saints).  P.537.— 2,  (St.  Mary  and  St.  Martin).  P.352. 

SHOTTISHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1135  ac.     P.  372. 

SHOTTS,   or   BERTRAM   SHOTTS,    par.    Scot.    Lanark; 

32,000  ac. ;  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ;  contains  villages  of  Cleland 

and  Kirk-o'-Shotts,  and  extensive  iron-works.     Pop.  5982. 

SHOTW1CK,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  3574  ac.     Pop.  874. 

SIIOULUHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk  :— 1  ;  3888  ac. 

Pop.  706. — 2,  (Thorpe) ;  1430  ac.     Pop.  293. 

SHOWY,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  1.  bank  Shary,  where  the 
delta  of  that  river  commences,  20  m.  S.E.  Lake  Tchad;  lat. 
12°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  15°  58'  E. 

SHRAWARUINE,  par.  Eng.  Salop;   1951  ac.    P.  185. 
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SIIRAWLEY,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  1877  ac.  P.  547 
SHREWSBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  parl.  bor. 
England,  cap.  Shropshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  two  emi 
nences  oi'  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  Severn, 
on  the  Shrewsbury  canal,  and  on  the  Shrewsbury  and  Bir 
miughaui  railway,  138  in  N.N.W.  London.  It  is  very  irre 
gularly  built,  and  consists  of  several  handsome  modern 
houses,  intermingled  with  a  much  larger  number  of  an  inferior 
description,  generally  of  wood,  and  often  of  very  picturesque 
appearance.  Part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remains,  and  the 
communication  across  the  Severn  is  maintained  by  two 
bridges,  one  of  them  a  handsome  structure  of  seven  semicir 
cular  arches.  The  other  structures  and  objects  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  remains  of  the  castle,  which  figured  much  in 
the  wars  between  the  English  and  Welsh,  and  is  still  con 
spicuous  by  its  keep,  though  modernized  ;  the  abbey  church. 
so  called  because  originally  attached  to  a  magnificent  Bene 
dictine  abbey,  and  still,  though  deprived  of  its  original  cha 
racter  by  alterations,  presenting  several  features  of  ancient 
grandeur  ;  St.  Chad's  church,  a  handsome  circular  edifice  in 
the  Greek  style,  with  a  rustic  tower ;  St.  Mary's,  of  ancient 
date,  with  a  lofty  and  finely  proportioned  spire ;  two  other 
parish  churches,  Baptist,  two  Independent,  Wesleyan,  Primi 
tive,  New  Connexion,  and  Welsh  Methodist,  Sandemanian, 
Unitarian,  and  II.  Catholic  chapels  ;  a  royal  free  and  richly 
endowed  grammar-school,  British,  national,  and  other  schools  ; 
a  spacious  and  handsome  town  and  shire  hall,  elegant  public 
rooms,  an  ancient  council-house  with  richly  ornamented 
wooden  gateway,  a  white-hall  equally  ancient,  a  column  in 
honour  of  Lord  Hill,  barracks,  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  natural  history  and  antiquarian  so 
ciety,  with  a  museum  and  library  ;  an  agricultural  so 
ciety  ;  a  public  library,  an  ancient  market-house,  a  luna 
tic  asylum,  and  a  jail  and  house  of  correction.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  thread,  linen-yarn,  canvas,  large  castings, 
and  other  important  works  in  iron,  famous  brawn,  and 
cakes.  As  the  principal  depot  for  Welsh  cloths  and  flan 
nels,  the  town  commands  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  sal 
mon-fishery  of  the  Severn  is  valuable.  Besides  two  weekly 
markets,  one  of  them  for  corn,  there  are  monthly  fairs. 
Shrewsbury  appears  to  have  become  a  place  of  importance 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time 
of  Alfred  ranked  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  England.  In 
the  reign  of  Canute  it  suffered  severely  in  1016,  for  having 
espoused  his  cause  in  preference  to  that  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  William  bestowed  it  with  most 
of  the  shire  on  Koger  de  Montgomery,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  built  its  strong  castle,  as  well  as  a  wall 
across  the  isthmus  of  its  peninsula.  Standing  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  it  was  often  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  natives, 
and  became  so  important  as  a  military  station,  that  Edward  I. 
made  it  his  temporary  residence  in  1277,  removing  the  courts 
of  king's  bench  and  exchequer  to  it,  and  in  1283  assembled  a 
parliament  in  it.  Another  parliament  met  in  it  under 
Richard  II.  in  1397,  and  in  1403,  the  famous  battle,  which 
issued  in  the  defeat  of  Hotspur  and  the  Scotch  carl  of  Douglas, 
his  ally,  by  Henry  IV.,  was  fought  in  its  vicinity.  During  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  Shrewsbury  took  part  with  the  house  of 
York,  and  was  the  asylum  of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  when 
she  gave  birth  to  the  princes  Richard  and  George,  the  former 
of  whom,  with  his  elder  brother,  was  afterwards  inhumanly 
murdered  by  his  uncle,  Richard  III.  During  the  parliamen 
tary  war  it  zealously  advocated  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and 
suffered  severely  in  consequence,  having  been  taken  by  storm. 
Still  its  loyalty  was  unsubdued,  and  it  afterwards  made  re 
peated  attempts  in  the  royal  favour.  Shrewsbury  is  a  bor.  by 
prescription,  and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  P.  19,681. 
SHREWSBURY,  several  townships  and  vils.,  U.  States: 
— 1,  Massachusetts,  33  m.  W.  by  N.  Boston;  with  manufac 
tures  of  clothing,  guns,  leather,  hats,  &c.  Pop.  1589. — 2, 
New  Jersey,  36  m.  E.  by  N.  Trenton ;  with  a  furnace,  tan 
nery,  lumber-yard,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  3180. — 3,  Ver 
mont,  54  m.  S.  Montpelier,  on  Cold  River.  Pop.  1268. 
SHREWTON,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2178  ac.  Pop.  682. 
SllRIVENHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks, 
5  m.  S.S.  W.  Farringdon  ;  with  a  large  church  in  the  Norman 
style,  and  several  almshouses.  Both  the  Wilts  and  Berk; 
canal,  and  the  Great  Western  railway,  pass  through  the  parish. 
Area  of  par.,  8430  ac.  Pop.  2165. 


SHRONELL,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary  ;  2806  ac.     P.  961. 

SHROPHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2678  ac.     Pop.  513. 

SHROPSHIRE,  or  SALOP,  an  inland  co.  England; 
bounded,  N.  by  Cheshire,  the  detached  part  of  Flintshire, 
and  a  corner  of  Denbighshire ;  W.  the  latter  county,  and 
the  cos.  Montgomery  and  Radnor ;  S.  Hereford  and  Worces 
ter;  and  E.  Stafford.  Area,  859,520  ac.,  of  which  nearly 
790,000  ac.  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture. 
The  surface  is  extremely  varied — in  some  parts  rugged  and 
mountainous,  in  others  comparatively  level.  The  highest 
summits  attain  elevations  of  from  1000  ft.  to  1732  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  new  red  sandstone  occupies  the  whole  N. 
portion  of  the  county,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  a  considerable 
part  of  the  S.  division.  Another  portion,  comprising  about 
one-fourth  of  its  surface,  is  composed  of  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  systems.  The  principal  mineral 
products  are  iron,  coal,  lead,  limestone,  and  freestone.  Some 
of  the  coal-fields  are  very  extensive,  and  very  productive. 
The  soil  is  various,  but  generally  fertile,  and  is  on  the  whole 
well  cultivated,  although  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
land,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  elevated  districts  too 
barren  or  rugged  to  admit  of  cultivation.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  pease,  vetches,  turnips,  pota 
toes,  and  beans.  In  the  S.  and  W.  breeding  and  dairying  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  good  deal  of  cheese  is 
made,  and  large  flocks  of  turkeys  are,  raised.  The  manufac 
tures  include  that  of  iron  to  a  very  great  extent,  china-ware, 
carpets,  gloves,  and  flannel.  Shropshire  returns  11  members 
to  Parliament — four  for  the  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  of  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  and  Wenlock,  and  one 
for  Ludlow.  Pop.  229,341. 

SHROTON,  par.  Eng.  Dorset.     See  IWEIINE-COUKTNAY. 

SHRULE,  three  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Mayo;  10,862  ac.  P.3004. 
—2,  Longford ;  6746  ac.  P.  2785.— 3,  Queen's  co. ;  982  ac. 
Pop.  132. 

SHUBENCADIE,  a  river,  Nova  Scotia,  flows  through 
the  centre  of  that  peninsula,  and  after  a  N.  course,  enters 
Mines  basin,  45  in.  N.  Halifax,  with  which  city  and  its  har 
bour  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  30  m.  long. 

SHUCKBURGII.two  pars.  Eng.  Warwick  :— 1,  (Lower); 
870  ac.  Pop.  160.— 2,  (Upper);  910  ac.  Pop.  30. 

SHUDY-CAMPS,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge ;  2332  ac.  P.  396. 

SHUHRE-BABic,  a  tn.  Persia.     See  BABABEG. 

SHUJABAD,  a  tn.  Punjab,  1.  bank  Chenaub,  30  m.  S. 
by  W.  Mooltan.  It  is  large,  and  its  lofty  and  irregular  for 
tifications  give  it  externally  an  imposing  appearance.  It  has 
a  good  bazaar,  and  manufactures  of  cottons,  and  turned  wares 
of  a  superior  kind.  It  was  taken  by  Lieut.  Edwardes  in  his 
advance  to  Mooltan  in  June,  1848.  Pop.  4500. — (Bombay 
Geo.  Jour.,  ix.  59,  &c.) 

SHUJANPOOR,asmall  tn.  Punjab,  of  about  300  houses, 
8  m.  E.  Attock  ;  lat.  33°  53'  N. ;  Ion.  72°  25'  E.  It  is  re 
markable  for  a  splendid  serai  or  place  of  accommodation  for 
travellers,  built  near  it  by  one  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

SHUMLA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  in  an  ex 
tensive  basin,  inclosed  by  lofty  hills  of  the  Balkan  range, 
185  m.  N.N.W.  Constantinople.  These  hills,  which  present 
steep  faces,  particularly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  and  also 
on  the  N.,  facing  the  valley  immediately  beyond  them,  form 
a  kind  of  natural  ramparts,  to  which  much  additional  strength 
has  been  given  by  a  series  of  outworks,  particularly  on  the 
E.,  where  the  hills,  though  lower,  are  from  their  shape  and 
position  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  In  this  way  the 
heights  around  Shumla  form  an  entrenched  camp,  which,  if 
at  all  defended,  cannot  easily  be  forced,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  from  its  extent,  requires  a  very  numerous  force  to 
defend  it.  In  addition  to  the  fortifications  on  the  heights, 
the  nearer  approaches  to  the  town  are  protected  by  several 
strong  redoubts  and  batteries,  and  also  by  a  citadel,  which 
occupies  a  very  commanding  position,  and  is  in  excellent  re 
pair.  Owing  to  the  strength  of  these  works,  a  regular  wall 
appears  to  have  been  considered  unnecessary ;  and  the  only 
thing  of  the  kind  which  Shumla  possesses  is  an  earthen 
rampart  and  fosse,  confined  to  its  E.  side.  There  is  little  in 
the  town  itself  to  attract  much  attention.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  indifferently  built ;  but  has  a  large  square,  usually  the 
scene  of  much  activity ;  several  handsome  mosques,  beautiful 
baths,  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  the  grand  vizier 
Djezzar-Hassan-Pasha.  The  most  conspicuous  modern  build- 
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ings  are  two  large  barracks,  a  building  for  the  artillery  and  , 
train,  a  powder-magazine,  and  several  other  magazines  and 
provisions,  all  erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  on 
the  most  approved  principles.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  silk- thread  and  silk-goods,  woollen  stuffs  made  into 
dresses  for  Constantinople,  and  leather.  The  trade  in  these, 
and  in  wine  and  hardware,  is  considerable.  Pop.  50,000. 

SHUNA,  a  small  isl.  Scotland,  \V.  coast,  co.  Argyle,  be 
tween  the  larger  island  Luing  and  the  mainland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  channel  not  exceeding  1  m.  in  width. 
It  is  about  2 £  m.  long,  and  about  1  m.  in  width  at  the  broad 
est  part.  It  is  noted  for  its  slate  and  limestone  quarries. 

SHUPEYON,  a  small  tn.  Cashmere,  at  the  base  of  a  hill 
close  to  the  lluripoor  or  Dumdum  river ;  lat.  33°  42'  N.  ; 
Ion.  74°  45'  E.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  7480  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  the  elevation  of  the  town  6550  ft.  Close  to  this 
town  was  fought,  in  1819,  the  decisive  battle  by  which  the, 
Sikhs  won  Cashmere  from  the  Afghans. 

8HURDINGTON  (GiiEAT),par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  383 ac 
Pop.  173. 

SHUSTER,  a  city,  Persia,  prov.  Khuzistan,  170  m.  W. 
by  S.  Ispahan,  1.  bank  Karoon,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient 
bridge  .about  300  yards  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
unburut  bricks,  flanked  by  semicircular  towers,  and  washed 
by  an  artificial  canal  on  one  side,  and  the  Karoon  on  the  op 
posite.  N.  from  the  town  and  outside  of  the  present  walls, 
are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  chiefly  of  unburnt 
bricks.  The  r.  bank  of  the  Karoon  is  chiefly  of  rock,  and  rises 
abruptly  from  the  river  ;  it  contains  numerous  excavations, 
generally  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  other.  A  little  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  bridge,  rises  a  bluff  hill  of  sand  rock,  on  which 
stands  a  castle,  part  of  which  is  very  ancient.  Shuster  con 
tains  10,000  to  12,000  houses,  but  the  number  of  inhabitants 
is  not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000,  having  been  nearly  depopu 
lated  by  the  plague  in  1832. 

SHUSTOKE,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  3844  ac.    Pop.  544. 
SHUTE,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  2738  ac.     Pop.  597. 
SHUTTINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  980  ac.    P.  168. 
SHUTUL,  a  pass,  Hindoo  Koosh,  from  Afghanistan  to 
Turkestan.    The  summit  is  in  lat.  35°  33'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  8'  E. ; 
and  supposed  to  be  13,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
SHTANE,  par.  Irel.Tipperary;  909  ac.     Pop.  151. 
SI-AN,  or  SI-NGAN,  a  large  tn.  China,  prov.  Shense,  on 
an  ailment  of  the  Hoei-ho  ;  lat.  34°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  109°  E.     It 
is  surrounded  with  thick  walls  strengthened  by  towers,  has 
a  numerous  garrison,  and  is  reputed  the  second  city  in  the 
empire  after  Pekin.     Pop.  300,000. 

SI-NiNG,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Kansoo,  r.  bank  river  of  same 
name,  118  m.  N.W.  Lan-choo-foo.  It  is  large,  but  thinly 
inhabited,  and  in  several  places  is  almost  in  ruins.  Strangers, 
such  as  Tartars,  Tibetians,  and  others,  are  not  received  in 
inns,  but  are  lodged  and  boarded  gratuitously  in  establish 
ments  called  '  houses  of  repose,'  where  other  travellers  are 
not  admitted ;  but  as  the  strangers  accommodated  in  these 
houses  are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits, 
the  keepers  of  them  are  indemnified  for  their  trouble  and  out 
lay  by  receiving  a  handsome  percentage  upon  everything 
bought  or  sold  by  their  guests. — (Hue.) 

cIAKH,  or  SIAK,  a  native  state,  with  cap.  of  same  name, 
E.  coast,  isl.  Sumatra,  between  the  rivers  Rakon  and  Kamper, 
and  extending  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior  to  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  about  160  m.  N.  to  S.,  and  as  much  E.  to  W.  It 
is  traversed  near  its  centre  S.W.  to  N.E.  by  the  river  Siakh, 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  often  overflows  the  low 
flat  lands,  which  prevail  not  only  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
but  throughout  the  whole  state  towards  the  sea-coast.  Rice, 
cotton,  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  fruits,  hemp,  and,  above  all, 
most  excellent  sago,  are  grown. .  Good  timber,  cabinet-woods, 
honey,  ivory,  and  bamboos  are  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
game  and  cattle  are  superabundant.  The  coast  is  lined  by 
several  considerable  islands,  including  Bankalis,  Padang, 
Pantjir,  Rantau,  and  Rouput,  behind  which  native  vessels 
find  good  shelter;  but  the  whole  coast  is  infested  by  pirates. 
Siakh  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  who  rules  despotically,  though 

often  much  controlled  by  his  nobles. The  CAPITAL,  lat. 

0°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  102°  E.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Siakh  river, 
about  40  m.  from  its  mouth,  is  a  considerable  place,  and  the 
residence  of  the  sultan.  It  carries  on  an  .active  trade  with  the 
interior,  and  exports  camphor,  coffee,  wax,  dammar,  and 


ivory,  &c.,  to  Singapore  and  Riouw.  Vessels  from  Coro- 
mandel  fetch  piece-goods,  and  from  Penang  opium,  raw  silk, 
&c.,  taking  back  wax,  sago,  ivory,  camphor,  gold,  ratans,  &c. 

SIAM  [native,  T'hai;  Burmese,  Yudra],  an  extensive 
kingdom  of  S.E.  Asia,  occupying  the  centre  of  India-beyond- 
the-Brahmapootra,  with  all  the  country  surrounding  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  ;  lat.  5°  to  21°  N. ;  Ion.  98°  20'  to  106°  E. ;  length,  N. 
to  S.,  about  850  m.;  breadth,  varying  from  70  m.  to  250  m. 
It  is  bounded,  W.  by  the  British  Tenasserim  provinces  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  (Bay  of  Bengal),  N.W.  Burmah,  N.  the  free 
Laos  country,  E.  Anam,  and  on  the  S.  it  has  a  coast-line  of 
1470  m.  along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  exact  boundaries,  how 
ever,  are  but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  thus,  while  Crawfurd 
(Embassy  to  Siam,  p.  43G)  estimates  thearea  at  190,000  sq.  m., 
Berghaus  extends  it  to  294,720  sq.  m.;  of  which  he  assigns 
141,175  to  Siam  proper,  20,420  to  Cambodia,  108,645  to  the 
tributary  Laos,  and  24,460  to  the  Malay  provinces. 

General  Description. — The  surface  is  covered  with  hills 
and  mountains,  except  in  its  central  part — the  valley  of  the 
Menam,  which  is  described  as  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  The 
highlands  bounding  Siam  E.  and  W..  seem  to  belong  to  two 
mountain-chains  running  S.  from  the  table-land  of  Yun-nan  in 
China,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Menam  valley.  The  most  W. 
of  these  chains  is  estimated  to  reach  an  elevation  of  5000  ft. ; 
the  height  of  the  E.  range  is  unknown  to  Europeans.  The 
mountains  of  Siamese  Malacca  nowhere  exceed  3000  ft.  in 
height;  and  especially  S.  of  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  the  water 
shed  between  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  is  less 
than  half  that  altitude.  Off  the  coasts,  at  a  distance  of  10  m. 
or  15  m.,  and  separated  by  pretty  deep  channels  from  the 
mainland,  are  numerous  islands,  mostly  rocky,  and  consider 
ably  elevated.  Of  those  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  principal  are 
St.  Matthew's  (lat.  10°  N.),  Salanga  and  Pandjano  (lat.  8°  N.), 
and  the  Lancawi  group  (lat.  6°  30'  N.)  Of  those  in  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  by  far  "the  largest  is  Tantalem  (lat.  7°  30') ;  and  next  to 
it  in  size  are  Bardia  and  Carnam,  on  the  W.  side  ;  Koh-kong, 
and  the  other  islands  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf,  are  of  incon 
siderable  extent.  The  Siamese  territory  abounds  in  small 
rivers ;  but  there  are  only  three  great  navigable  streams — the 
Saluen  or  river  of  Martaban,  forming  a  part  of  the  W.  boun 
dary  ;  the  Menam,  and  the  Mekon  of  Cambodia,  forming  part 
of  the  E.  boundary.  Of  these  the  Menam  is  most  important, 
as  pervading  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost 
monopolizing  its  trade  and -navigation ;  but  except  the  lower 
80  m.  of  its  course,  it  is  very  little  known.  It  is  supposed 
to  rise  by  two  branches,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yun-nan,  in  lat.  23°  or  24°  N. ;  has  an  estimated  course  of 
about  800  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  chan 
nels;  the  E.  of  which  (Paknam)  is  the  only  one  navigable  by 
European  sea-going  vessels.  The  only  other  Siamese  river 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  Bang-pa-kung,  about  240  m.  in  length, 
which  enters  the  gulf  at  Bang-pa-tsoe,  about  60  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Bangkok,  the  modern  capital.  All  the  Siamese  rivers  are 
flooded  between  June  and  September,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  fertility  of  their  basins.  A  large  lake  is  said  to  be 
situated  about  90  m.  N.W.  of  Bangkok,  called  Sachado,  which 
communicates  with  the  Menam  by  the  river  Talan. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  soil  of  the_  whole  valley  of  the 
Menam  is  of  great  fertility,  consisting  of  thick  beds  of  allu 
vium  from  the  yearly  inundations  of  that  river.  The  more 
mountainous  parts  are  of  sand  and  limestone,  arid,  unculti 
vated,  or  covered  with  forests.  The  climate  of  so  extensive 
a  country  varies  of  course  with  the  latitude  and  the  elevation 
of  its  surface ;  but,  as  in  other  tropical  countries,  it  has  two 
seasons— the  wet  and  the  dry;  the  former  beginning  in  April 
or  May,  and  continuing  till  about  the  commencement  of  July, 
when  the  dry  season  sets  in,  and  lasts  till  the  following  April 
or  May.  The  temperature  at  Bangkok  is  thus  stated  by 
Malcolm  (ii.  141) : — Cool  season  (November  to  February), 
79°  Fah.;  hot  (March  to  May),  85°;  wet  (June  to  October), 
84°.  Mean  of  the  year,  82°  6'.  The  mean  range  of  the 
thermometer  is  1 3° :  "it  seldom  sinks  lower  than  72°  Fah.  On 
the  whole,  the  country  is  healthy.  Ague  and  cholera  are  the 
diseases  mostly  rife,  and  are  very  prevalent  in  the  wet  season. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Granite  and  mountain-limestone 
are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief  primary  rocks,  covered 
in  the  lower  districts  with  thick  beds  of  stiff  clay  and  alluvial 
strata.  Tin,  which  pervades  the  whole  Malay  Peninsula  down 
to  its  extreme  S.  point,  is  found  within  the  Siamese  territory 
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between  hit.  11°  and  14°  N. ;  and  the  mines  in  the  island  of 
Salang,  off  the  W.  coast,  are  perhaps  scarcely  less  productive 
than  those  of  B:mca.  Gold,  not  less  extensively,  though  far 
less  abundantly  diffused  than  tin,  is  obtained  in  tolerable 
purity ;  but  the  amount  obtained  is  insufficient  for  the  home 
supply,  owing  to  the  great  quantities  employed  in  gilding 
temples  and  images,  and  it  is  accordingly  imported  from  the 
Malay  countries.  The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals  in 
Siam  is  iron,  which  is  extensively  wrought  in  the  lower  dis 
tricts,  on  and  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Menam :  cast-iron 
has  been  sold  at  Bangkok  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  (6s.  9d.)  the 
picul  of  1 33  Ibs.  Copper  and  lead  are  wrought  to  some  extent, 
chiefly  by  the  mountain-tribes  ;  and  both  zinc  and  antimony 
are  found  to  the  E.  of  the  Menam :  the  last-named  metal  is 
raised  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  in  smelting  iron.  The 
sapphire,  oriental  ruby,  and  oriental  topaz,  are  found  in  the 
hills  of  Chantibun  (lat.  12°  20'),  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf, 
where  they  are  obtained  by  digging  up  and  washing  the  allu 
vial  soil.  The  mines  yielding  them  are  a  monopoly  of  the  king. 

Vegetation. — llice  [called  kao-saii\  and  maize  are  the  grains 
most  extensively  cultivated.  The  former,  sold  at  less  than 
2s.  per  cwt.,  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  principally  to 
China  ;  but  none  of  the  latter  is  exported.  Of  the  tropical 
farinaceous  roots,  the  Siamese  raise  the  usual  varieties,  and 
among  others  the  sweet-potato.  Cocoa  and  areca-palms  are 
numerous,  especially  the  former,  in  the  lower  districts;  and 
the  oil  is  extensively  exported.  No  part  of  the  East  is  more 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  quality  of  its  fruits.  The 
mango,  mangosteen,  leechee,  durian,  rambutan,  pomegranate, 
papia-fig,  guava,  pine-apple,  and,  in  short,  all  the  fruits  of  S. 
China  and  Hindoostan,  the  Indian  islands,  and  tropical  Ame 
rica,  are  luxuriously  abundant,  and  of  exquisite  quality.  The 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  (a  product  known  here  in  its 
natural  state  from  time  immemorial)  was  introduced  by  the 
Chinese  in  1812  ;  and  sugar  is  now  an  important  article  of 
export  to  China,  British  India,  &c.  Black-pepper  of  good 
quality,  to  the  extent  of  about  7000  cwts.  annually,  is  raised  in 
the  province  of  Chantibun,  and  mostly  exported  to  China. 
Tobacco,  formerly  imported  from  Java,  is  now  raised  through 
out  the  country,  and  exported  to  Cochin-China  and  several  of 
the  Malay  countries.  Cotton  of  several  sorts  is  grown  and 
largely  exported  to  the  island  of  Hainan  in  the  China  Sea. 
Cardamoms  are  plentifully  obtained  in  royal  preserves  strictly 
guarded,  and  the  produce  is  sent  principally  to  China.  A  gum, 
resembling  benzoin,  grows  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of 
Laos,  and  is  cheap  and  abundant.  Gamboge  is  yielded  by  a 
species  of  Garcinia  in  the  forests  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  and  in  the  Siamese  portion  of  Cambodia  (whence  its 
name).  In  the  same  districts  also  are  procured  large  quan 
tities  of  scented  agila  or  aloes  wood  which  is  both  much  used 
by  the  natives,  and  sent  to  the  Chinese,  who  employ  it  for 
sacred  purposes,  and  use  it  in  their  private  and  public  temples. 
Sappan-wood  is  procured  extensively  from  the  forests  between 
lat.  10°  and  13°,  and  in  point  of  quantity  it  forms  the  most 
considerable  of  all  the  Siamese  exports  :  it  is  sent  princi 
pally  to  China,  but  also  to  Bengal  and  Europe.  Excellent 
teak-timber  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Upper  Siam,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  junks  and  temples;  but 
very  little  is  exported.  Crawfurd  also  mentions  a  forest-tree, 
producing  a  valuable  wood  of  a  red  colour,  fine-grained,  ad 
mitting  a  good  polish,  and  called  pao-rosa  by  the  Portuguese, 
which  is  exported  and  largely  employed  by  the  Chinese  in 
cabinet-work. 

Animals. — Among  carnivorous  animals  are  the  tiger  and 
leopard,  the  bear,  otter,  the  musk-civet,  the  cat  and  the  dog, 
both  wild  and  domestic.  Porcupines,  squirrels,  rats,  and 
mice  are  common.  The  pangolin  is  found  in  the  forests ;  and 
its  scaly  skin  is  sold  to  the  Chinese,  who  esteem  it  for  its 
medicinal  qualities.  The  orang-outang  and  other  species  of 
apes  are  pretty  abundant.  Among  the  ruminating  quadru 
peds  are  found  seven  species  of  deer,  the  sheep,  goat,  ox,  and 
buffalo.  The  horses  are  of  small  size  (under  13  hands),  and 
are  not  much  reared  by  the  natives,  those  in  use  being  prin 
cipally  procured  from  Yun-nan  in  China.  The  hog  exists 
abundantly  in  the  forests,  and  is  domesticated  by  the  Chinese 
residents.  The  single-horned  rhinoceros  is  met  with  in  un 
usual  numbers,  and  is  hunted  for  its  hide  and  horn,  both  of 
which  are  exported  to  China.  The  principal  boast  of  the 
Siamese,  however,  is  in  the  high  perfection  of  their  elephants, 


Siamese 1,600,000 

LROS 1,200,000 

Malays 320,000 

Chiuese 600,000 


which  here  attain  a  size  and  beauty  elsewhere  unknown,  and 
are  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  India.  They  are  freely 
used  botli  for  riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden,  except  at  Bang 
kok,  where  their  use  is  expressly  limited  to  persons  of  high 
rank.  A  very  great  additional  value  is  set  on  white  elephants, 
evidently  albinos,  which,  when  captured,  become  the  properly 
of  the  king.  Albino  deer,  monkies,  and  even  tortoises,  are 
by  no  means  uncommon  in  Siam.  Among  the  birds,  the 
water-birds  and  waders  are  by  far  thij  most  numerous;  geese, 
ducks,  boobies,  cormorants,  king-fishers,  storks,  and  pelicans 
are  frequent;  the  forests  abound  with  peacocks,  pheasants, 
and  pigeons ;  and  in  the  islands  are  large  flocks  of  mews  and 
sea-swallows,  the  latter  producing  the  famed  edible  birds'- 
nests.  Crocodiles,  geckos,  and  other  kinds  of  lizards,  tortoises, 
and  green-turtles  are  numerous,  the  last  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  eggs,  are  in  great  request  among  the  Siamese  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  from  their  sale  add  not  inconsiderably  to 
the  royal  revenue.  The  boa-constrictor  attains  an  immense 
size,  and  there  are  many  species  of  snakes.  The  fish  of  the 
Menam  are  abundant,  but  of  inferior  quality.  The  only 
insect  in  Siam  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Coccus  lacca,  which 
produces  the  valuable  dye  and  gum,  the  lac  of  commerce. 

Population. — The  population  includes,  besides  the  native 
aboriginal  Siamese,  who  comprise  the  Thai-noe,  or  lesser, 
inhabiting  the  low  country,  and  the  Thai-yai,  or  greater,  a 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  vast  numbers  of  emigrants  from  other 
countries,  Laos,  Cambojans,  Malays,  and  several  half-civilized 
mountain-tribes,  with  numerous  foreign  settlers,  Chinese, 
Mahometans,  and  Hindoos  from  W.  India,  Peguans,  and  Por 
tuguese.  Crawfurd,  in  1822,  and  Mr.  lloberts,  American  am 
bassador,  ten  years  later,  estimate  their  numbers  as  follows : — 

CKAWFURD,  1823.  ROBERTS,  1832. 

Siamese 1,260,000 

Laos 840,000 

Peguans 25,000 

Cambojans 25,000 

Malavs 195,000 

Chinese 410,000 

Hindoos,  &c 3,500 

Portuguese 2,000 

Total 2,790,500  Total 3,020,000 

By  both  authorities,  however,  the  numbers  of  the  Chinese 
settlers  are,  perhaps,  considerably  underrated ;  for,  besides 
300,000  resident  at  Bangkok,  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the 
country,  forming  almost  exclusively  the  miners,  sugar-manu 
facturers,  artisans,  and  merchants  of  the  entire  kingdom.  In 
1850  Mgr.  J.  Baptiste  Pallcgoix,  Evcque  de  Mallos  (Dull.  Soc. 
Geo.,  1852)  estimates thetotal  population  of  Siam  at  6,005, 600, 
of  which  he  claims  5500  as  belonging  to  the  E.  Catholic  faith. 

Physical  Character. — The  Siamese,  in  common  with  the 
Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Malays,  are  members  of  the  great 
Mongolian  family,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  people  of 
Burmah  and  Anam.  In  stature  they  do  not  average  more 
than  5  ft.  3  inches  in  height ;  and  '  in  personal  appearance  (says 
Malcolm,  ii.,  146)  they  come  behind  any  nation  I  have  yet 
seen,  especially  the  women,  among  whom — and  thousands  came 
under  my  notice — I  never  saw  one  who  was  comely.'  They 
have  a  lighter-coloured  skin  than  the  W.  Asiatics,  but  darker 
than  the  Chinese;  and  all  classes  delight  in  heightening  their 
complexion  by  the  use  of  turmeric.  Owing  also  to  frequent 
bathing,  their  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  soft,  and  shining. 
They  are  inclined  to  obesity,  have  large  lower  limbs,  and 
stout  long  arms;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  a  strong  or  robust 
people.  Their  faces  are  broad  and  flat,  with  round  prominent 
cheek-bones,  a  small  nose  obtusely-pointed,  and  rather  hollow 
at  the  bridge,  a  large  mouth  with  rather  thick  lips,  the  lower 
jaw  long  and  square  at  the  back,  small  black  eyes,  a  low 
forehead,  and  very  scanty  beard.  Their  hair  is  always  black, 
thick,  coarse,  and  lank,  worn  close  by  both  sexes,  except 
from  the  forehead  to  the  crown,  where  it  is  about  2  inches 
long,  and  made  to  stand  erect.  Both  sexes  wear  the  hair 
alike,  and  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable,  but  that  the  men 
are  better-looking  than  the  women,  who  are  generally  very 
fat,  with  stout  legs  and  arms,  and  enormously  large  mouths. 

Habits  and  Manners,  &c. — The  costume  of  the  Siamese  is 
very  simple,  consisting  in  both  sexes  of  a  cotton  or  silk  cloth 
of  dark  colour  wrapped  around  the  hips,  with  the  end  passed 
between  the  thighs,  tucked  in  at  both  ends,  and  descending  be 
low  the  knees.  They  reject  ornaments  in  the  nose  or  ears,  and 
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wear  no  jewels,  but  are  fond  of  bangles,  bracelets,  and  neck 
laces  ;  and  they  almost  cover  their  children  with  gold  and  silver 
chains,  armlets,  and  anklets.  They  use  no  turbans ;  but  in 
the  sun  wear  a  light  hat  made  of  palm-leaves.  They  univer 
sally  stain  the  teeth  with  an  indelible  black  dye ;  and  the 
better  classes,  like  the  Chinese,  permit  the  finger-nails  to 
grow  to  an  enormous  length.  Malcolm  describes  the  Siamese 
as  crafty,  mean,  ignorant,  conceited,  slothful,  servile,  menda 
cious,  and  deceitful ;  added  to  which,  though  very  quarrel 
some,  they  are  cowardly,- and  exhibit  a  national  vanity  more 
repulsive  even  than  that  of  the  Chinese.  They  are,  however, 
temperate  and  abstemious,  by  no  means  revengeful,  obedient 
to  the  laws,  and  strongly  attached  by  their  domestic  ties. 
The  women  are  not  ill-treated  nor  confined,  as  in  some  other 
countries,  where  polygamy  is  common;  but  still  they  perform 
most  of  the  labours  of  the  field,  work  the  boats  on  the  river, 
act  as  porters,  &c.,  and  are  extensively  employed  as  retail-' 
traders.  Those  of  the  higher  class  spend  their  time  in  idle 
ness  and  sleep.  Slavery  prevails  throughout,  many  of  the 
chiefs  having  hundreds,  some  thousands  of  slaves ;  a  slave- 
trade  is  regularly  carried  on  along  the  Burmese  frontier,  and 
the  Cambojan  provinces  are  periodically  invaded  by  large 
bodies  'of  Siamese  kidnappers.  Debtors  are  sold  by  their 
creditors,  wives  by  their  husband?,  children  by  their  parents, 
and  some  even  sell  themselves  ;  but  of  the  aggregate  number 
of  slaves  in  Siam  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  conjecture. 
With  regard  to  food,  rice  is  universally  the  staple  article, 
mixed  sometimes  with  balachang  and  dried  shrimps,  or  other 
small  fish.  The  natives  also  freely  partake  of  a  meat-diet,  as 
beef,  poultry,  £c.  The  principal  amusements  of  the  Siamese 
are  dramatic  representations,  singing,  playing  on  rude  musi 
cal  instruments,  and  looking  at  the  feats  of  dancers  and 
tumblers.  Playing  chess  is  a  favourite  pastime;  as  are  all 
kinds  of  gambling,  flying  kites,  shuttlecock,  and  cock-fighting. 

Language,  Literature,  and  Education, — The  Siamese  lan 
guage  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction,  and  forms  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Chinese  and  Malay,  and  is  easily 
acquired  by  foreigners.  The  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-six 
consonants  and  twelve  vowels ;  and  the  written  characters, 
like  the  Burmese  and  Peguan,  resemble  the  Pali  and  Sanscrit. 
The  roots  are  few  in  number — all  monosyllabic ;  and  there 
are  no  terminations  to  indicate  gender,  number,  person, 
mood,  or  tense.  The  literature  is  meagre,  uninteresting,  and, 
in  point  of  imagination  and  force  of  expression,  much  below 
the  Arabic,  Persian,  or  Hindoostanee ;  the  style  is  simple  and 
literal,  but  by  no  means  perspicuous;  and  the  compositions, 
except  epistolary,  are  wholly  metrical,  consisting  of  songs, 
romances,  and  a  few  chronicles  ;  but  the  Siamese  have  no 
written  dramas,  nor  any  history,  beyond  the  dry  chronologies 
of  their  kings.  Education  is  carried  to  a  very  limited  extent ; 
few  can  do  more  than  read  and  write  awkwardly,  and  perhaps 
cast  accounts. 

Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  —  The  Siamese  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  House-carpentry,  canoe 
and  junk  building,  manufacturing  pottery  and  coarse  cutlery, 
leather -dressing,  and  the  construction  of  musical  instru 
ments,  are  their  chief  mechanical  employments.  A  few  rude 
hand-looms  are  in  operation,  chiefly  by  women,  but  the 
fabrics,  whether  of  silk  or  cotton,  are  of  very  coarse  quality. 
Their  domestic  architecture  is  in  an  equally  rude  and  tack- 
\vard  state— the  houses  of  the  lower  orders  being  formed 
wholly  of  wood  or  bamboo,  roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and 
mostly  raised  on  piles,  as  in  the  rest  of  ultra-Gangetic  India. 
A  few  only  in  the  capital  are  built  with  brick  and  mortar. 
Many  of  their  houses,  too,  are  constructed  on  boats,  which 
abound  on  the  river  near  Bangkok;  of  the  arch  they  are 
wholly  ignorant.  Koads  there  are  none ;  and  wheel-carringes 
are  all  but  unknown.  On  theif  religious  edifices,  however, 
the  Siamese  bestow  abundant  labour  and  expense :  these  are 
constructed  of  solid  masonry,  and  covered  with  tiles,  having 
all  the  wood-work  laboriously  carved  and  gilded,  and  filled 
with  carved  and  richly-gilt  images  of  Buddha. 

Trade  and  Navigation.  —  Siam  has  a  most  extensive  trade, 
both  inland  and  coastwise,  as  well  as  foreign.  Every  pro 
vince  of  the  kingdom  produces  some  article  in  foreign 
demand  ;  and  Bangkok,  from  its  situation  on  the  Menain,  has 
become  the  great  centre  of  all  its  commerce.  The  principal 
articles  brought  down  from  the  higher  provinces  are  rice 
and  paddy,  cotton,  teak-timber,  and  sappan-wood,  lac,  benzoin, 


vory,  and  bees'-wax ;  while  the  districts  E.  and  W.  of  the 
Menain  furnish  gamboge,  cardamoms,  and  sugar ;  the  Malay 
provinces  tin,  zinc,  cotton,  &c.  The  foreign  trade  is  con- 
lucted  chiefly  with  the  S.  ports  of  Anarn,  Java,  Singapore, 
Pulo-Penang,  &c.,  and  occasionally  with  British  India,  the 
U.  States,  and  Britain.  Of  these,  however,  the  most  important 
"a  China,  the  trade  with  which  employs  200  to  300  junks  an 
nually,  having  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  25,000  tons — 
mostly  built  in  Siam  by  Chinese,  who  also  are  their  exclusive 

vigators.  The  junks  make  one  voyage  annually,  leaving 
the  Menam  in  June,  and  returning  in  December.  Their  out 
ward  cargoes  comprise  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton,  spelter,  tin, 
cardamoms,  agila  and  sappan  wood,  sandal  and  other  woods 
for  cabinet-work,  ivory  and  horn,  lac,  areca,  betel-nuts, 
salt-fish,  hides  and  skins,  feathers,  and  edible  birds'-nests ;  for 
which  they  bring  back  in  return  pottery  and  porcelain, 
quicksilver,  tea,  lac,  dried  fruits,  vermicelli,  raw  and  manu- 
actured  silks,  nankeens,  umbrellas,  fans,  and  many  minor 
articles.  The  exports  to  Europe  and  the  U.  States  comprise 
sugar  and  pepper,  lac,  benzoin,  and  gamboge,  tin,  cardamoms, 

ory,  horns  and  hides,  with  other  minor  articles ;— the  im 
ports,  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics,  shawls,  cotton-umbrellas, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  steel-bars,  lead  and  spelter,  earthen  and 
glass  ware,  all  kinds  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  with  firearms, 
musket-flints,  &c., — the  trade  being  carried  on,  of  course,  in 
foreign  vessels.  Nearly  the  entire  trade  to  Siam  is  hampered 
to  an  incredible  extent  by  vexatious  and  oppressive  duties  on 
all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  by  the  trading  monopolies 
of  the  crown. 

Monty. — The  only  coins  of  the  Siamese  are  silver — merely 
small  bars  of  silver  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  stamped  with  a 
die  on  one  side  to  represent  the  value  ;  cowries  are  used  for 
small  change,  and  are  the  ordinary  medium  of  traffic — 400 
cowries  make  a  p'hai,  4  p'hais  a  fuang,  and  8  fuangs  a  tlcal 
or  bat,  which  is  equal  to  about  2s.  6d.  English  money.  For 
weights  they  use  the  picul  and  catty — the  former  =  133  Ibs., 
and  the  latter  =  2§  Ibs.  British. 

Government,  Army,  Navy,  and  Eevenue,  Laius,  &c. — The 
government  of  Siam  is  a  thorough  despotism,  subject  to  no 
restraint,  except  the  apprehension  of  popular  tumult  or  foreign 
invasion.  The  king,  therefore,  is  considered  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  in  the  light  of  a  deity,  and  addressed  as  such,  his 
most  common  designations  being  '  Sacred  lord  of  lives,' 
'  Owner  of  all,'  '  Most  exalted  and  infallible  lord,'  &c.  The 
sovereign,  however,  appears  to  admit  some  share  of  depen 
dence  on  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  whom  a  periodical  tribute 
is  sent.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king,  but  immeasurably  below 
him,  is  the  wang-na  or  viceroy,  one  of  the  most  exalted 
princes,  chosen  by  the  king,  at  his  accession,  to  assist  him 
in  his  duties  ;  and  under  this  officer  is  a  supreme  council  of 
ministers  undertaking  the  different  departments  of  govern 
ment.  There  is  neither  hereditary  rank  nor  aristocracy 
in  Siam ;  and  the  people  generally  seem  to  be  mere  slaves, 
subservient  in  all  things  to  the  pride  and  caprice  of  the 
sovereign.  Indeed  every  adult  male  Siamese  is  compelled 
nominally  to  give  a  third  of  his  time  in  the  king's  service; 
though  he  usually  pays  in  lieu  an  exemption-tax,  or  finds  a 
substitute.  There  is  no  standing  army, -but  every  able-bodied 
male  is  liable  to  be  called  into  the  field  by  the  mere  will  of 
his  chief.  Good  brass-cannons,  some  of  them  very  large,  but 
seldom  with  proper  carriage?,  are  made,  and  muskets  are  im 
ported.  At  Bangkok  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  respectable 
navy,  consisting  of  scores  of  war-junks,  galleys,  and  other  ves 
sels  of  various  sixes,  built  on  the  Cochin-Chinese  model,  and 
mounting  heavy  guns.  But  the  Siamese  are  no  sailors  ;  and 
when  brought  into  service,  these  vessels  are  manned  by  the 
promiscuous  populace,  and  officered  by  Chinese  or  other 
foreigners.  The  government  revenue  is  derived  from  several 
sources — 1,  a  poll-tax;  2,  a  tax  on  spirits  distilled  from  rice; 
3,  license-duties  on  fishing  and  gambling  (both  offences  against 
the  religion)  ;  4,  a  shop-tax;  5,  monopoly  trade-profits  from 
the  sale  of  tin,  ivory,  cardamoms,  agil-wood,  sappan-wood, 
gamboge,  edible  swallows'-nests,  and  turtles.'-eggs;  6,  imposts 
on  external  trade,  both  import  and  export ;  7,  a  land-tax  ;  8, 
tribute  from  dependent  states — the  whole  amounting,  in  Craw- 
furd's  time,  to  about  £3,145,000.  The  military  and  civil 
governors  are  also  judges  and  magistrates,  and  decide  cases, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  provincial  viceroy.  There  are  written 
laws,  which  are  made,  altered,  or  amended  at  the  sovereign's 
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will,  but  apparently  generally  formed  on  the  Chinese  model. 
OiFences  are  punished,  as  in  China,  by  a  very  liberal  and  in 
discriminate  application  of  the  bamboo.  No  distinction  is 
made  between  offenders,  even  should  they  be  priests ;  nor 
are  pecuniary  compositions  for  crimes  allowable. 

Religion. — The  Siamese  profess  Buddhism  of  a  very  de 
graded  kind,  introduced  into  the  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century.  The  priests  are  called  talapoins ;  and  it  is 
compulsory  on  every  man  to  devote  the  early  part  of  his  life 
to  the  sacred  office.  The  regular  priests  live  together  in 
large  monasteries,  called  kyotmgs,  near  the  temples,  divided 
into  six  grades,  and  acknowledging  the  direction  of  a  superior ; 
above  them  all  is  the  San-krat,  or  high-priest,  who  is  ap 
pointed  by  the  king,  and  ranks  next  to  him  in  spiritual  autho 
rity.  The  priests,  unlike  the  laity,  are  always  fully  and 
respectably  dressed  in  yellow  robes,  like  those  of  Ceylon  and 
other  Buddhist  countries.  The  moral  code  of  the  religion 
is  comprised  in  five  negative  precepts — 1,  not  to  kill  (which 
extends  to  animals,  plants,  and  even  seeds) ;  2,  not  to  steal ; 
3,  to  commit  no  impurity ;  4,  not  to  tell  falsehoods ;  5,  to 
drink  no  intoxicating  liquors.  Little  attention,  however,  is 
paid  to  any  of  these,  except  by  the  priests,  it  being  the  busi 
ness  of  the  laity  to  sin,  and  of  the  talapoins  not  only  to  be 
holy  themselves,  but  by  their  holiness  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
the  people.  Their  ordinary  religious  services  are  carelessly 
performed,  and  with  little  attention  to  decorum;  but  they 
have  many  occasional  ceremonials  of  an  impressive  character, 
among  which  are  their  funerals  or  burnings  of  the  dead,  whose 
ashes  the  survivors  usually  form  into  little  gilded  statues  of 
Gaudama.  A  Protestant  mission  from  America  was  estab 
lished  in  1833;  and  a  printing-press,  under  the  superinten 
dence  of  these  missionaries,  is  in  operation. 

History.—  Siam  appears  to  have  no  place  in  history  prior 
to  A.D.  608,  and  the  credible  records  go  back  only  to  1350, 
the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Ayuthia  or  Yuthia,  the  old  capi 
tal.  In  the  same  century  the  country  became  for  a  consider 
able  period  tributary  to  Cambodia.  The  first  notice  of  the 
Siamese  by  European  writers  is  an  account  of  an  overland 
expedition  against  Malacca  in  1502  ;  in  1612  an  English  ship 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Yuthia,  eight  years  after  which, 
the  Portuguese  sent  thither  their  first  missionaries.  In  1 683, 
Constantine  Phaulcon,  an  enterprising  Greek,  became  prime- 
minister,  and  (like  Bishop  Adran  in  Cochin-China  subse 
quently)  introduced  a  respect  for  European  customs  and  no 
tions.  Mutual  embassies  were  at  this  period  sent  between 
Siam  and  the  court  of  France,  with  which  Phaulcon  intrigued 
to  bring  about  a  revolution.  The  discovery  of  this,  however, 
led  to  his  downfall  and  death,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  the 
French.  Contests  for  the  throne  distracted  the  country  from 
1090  till  1759;  during  which  interval  Alompra,  the  victori 
ous  founder  of  the  present  Burman  dynasty,  seized  Mergui, 
Tavoy,  and  Martaban,  and  overran  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Menam.  During  the  war,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
moved  to  Chantiuun  province,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  and  thus  escaped  the  presence  and  exactions  of  the  Bur 
man  armies.  Among  these  was  Pye-ya-tak,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Chinaman,  by  a  native  woman,  who  gradually 
gathered  followers,  and  made  successful  resistance  to  the  new 
dynasty,  till  at  length  he  drove  the  Burmans  from  the  coun 
try,  and  assumed  the  throne.  With  a  view  to  commerce  he 
made  Bangkok  the  metropolis,  instead  of  Yuthia.  The  king 
dom  is  stated  to  be  now  larger  and  in  a  better  state  than  ever. 
The  Tenasserim  provinces  are  indeed  lost ;  but  its  dynasty 
has  also  recently  become  possessed  of  one  of  the  most  valu 
able  and  fertile  sections  of  Cambodia,  embracing  the  rich 
province  of  Bata-bang,  conquered  and  retained  in  1809,  and 
recently  also  it  has  acquired  dominion  over  the  N.  Malay 
states  of  Kedah,  Patani,  Ligor,  &c. — (Crawfurd's  Embassy  to 
Siam  and  Cochin- China;  Roberts'  Embassy  to  Cochin-China, 
Siam,  and  Muscat ;  Malcolm's  8.E.  Asia;  Finlayson's  Mis 
sion;  Tomlin's  Mission;  Gutzlaff,  in  Roy.  Geo.  Journal; 
Moor's  Asiatic  Archip.;  Chinese  depository;  Berghaus;  Hitter's 
Erdkunde;  Richardson's  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Siam;  Jour. 
Asiat.  Sac.,  Uengal;  Anderson's  Trade  of  the  Peninsula.) 

SIAMPA,  or  TSIAMPA,  a  country,  Asia.     See  ANAM. 

SIANO,atn.  Naples,  piov.  Principato-Citra,  7  m.  N.N.W. 
Salerno,     Pop.  2000. 

SIANU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Sassari,  or.  a 
slope  near  Bosa.     Pop.  1340. 


SIAO,  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  SIAIHV. 

SI  AS,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  lake  in  go  v.  Novgorod ; 
flows  N.N.W.,  and  fulls  into  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  9  in. 
E.N.E.  Nova-Ladoga;  total  course,  about  100  m. 

SIAUW,  SJAUW,  or  SIAO,  one  of  the  Sangir  isls.  Indian 
Archipelago,  about  80  m.  off  N.E.  point  of  isl.  Celebes;  lat. 
(S.E.  point)  2°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  125°  27'  E.  (u.)  It  is  about  24  in. 
in  circuit,  and  at  its  N.  end  is  an  active  volcano.  On  its  E. 
coast,  at  the  village  of  Oeloe,  is  good  anchorage,  protected  by 
a  number  of  small  islands.  Siauwis  fertile,  but  uncultivated 
by  its  indolent  inhabitants,  and  consequently  yields  only  cocoa- 
nuts,  oil,  and  a  kind  of  indifferent  earth-nut.  Pop.  3000. 

SIAWSK,  or  SIEWSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  75  m.  S.W. 
Orel,  on  the  Sewa  and  the  Lake  Maritza.  It  contains  three 
stone  and  two  wooden  churches,  and  two  monasteries,  in  one 
of  which  the  Bishop  of  Orel  once  had  his  palace ;  and  has 
manufactures  of  earthen  and  stone  ware,  paint  and  verdigris  ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  hemp.  Pop.  5000. 

SIBBERTOFT,  par.  Eng.  Northamp. ;  2048  ac.    P.  376. 

SIBBERTSWOLD,  or  SIIEI>IIEKL>SWELL,  par.  Eng.  Kent; 
1836  ac.  Pop.  423. 

SIBDON-CAKWOOD,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  1090  ac.     P.  60. 

SIBERIA,  a  large  section  of  the  Russian  Empire,  occu 
pying  the  whole  of  N.  Asia  between  lat.  45°  and  78°  N.,  and 
Ion,  60°  and  1 90°  E. ;  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
E.  the  Sea  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  S.  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  China,  and  Independent  Tartary;  and  W. 
Russia  in  Europe;  greatest  length,  from  W.  to  E.,  about 
3600  m.;  greatest  breadth,  about  2000  m. ;  estimated  area, 
about  3,609,292  geo.  sq.  m.  Its  administrative  divisions, 
with  their  separate  areas  and  population,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table : — 

DIVISIONS,  AKEA,  and  POPULATION  O/SIBERIA. 


Governments. 

Area  in 
geo.  sq.  m. 

Population. 

W.  SiBBKIA— 

Tobolsk  
Tomsk  } 
Oaisk                                     ) 

423,400-80  ' 
475,283-90 

E.  SIBERIA  - 

Yeniseisk 

757  9°8-32 

2  937  000 

Irkutsk  
Yakutsk  
Okhotsk  
Kamtsclmtkii  
Tsdmktchi  

879  -162-40 
1,071,371-40 
189,490-08 

147,547-68 
214,740-00 

Total  

3,609,292-60 

This  immense  territory  has  much  less  diversity  of  surface 
than  might  be  presumed  from  its  extent.  Assuming  the 
meridian  of  105°  as  a  line  of  demarcation,  two  regions  will 
be  formed — a  W.  and  an  E.,  exhibiting  a  very  marked  dif 
ference  in  the  configuration  of  their  surface.  Both  regions 
have  their  greatest  altitude  in  the  S.,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  vast  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually  N.  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  but  the  E.  region  is  traversed  in  different  direc 
tions  by  several  mountain-regions,  whereas  the  W.  region, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chain  of  the  Ural  on  the  W.,  and 
that  of  the  Altai  on  the  S.  frontiers,  forms  a  vast  plain, 
almost  unbroken  by  any  greater  heights  than  a  few  hills  and 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  wind  across  it.  This  plain, 
towards  the  S.,  has  a  height  of  about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
but  towards  the  N.  is  so  near  its  level  as  often  to  become  ex 
tensively  inundated.  For  convenience  of  description,  it  has 
been  arranged,  according  to  its  productive  powers,  in  four 
divisions — the  steppe  or  pastoral,  the  agricultural,  the  woody, 
and  the  moorland  or  tundra.  The  steppe,  occupying  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  plain,  extends  from  the  S.  frontiers  N.  to 
lat.  55°;  and  from  the  W.  frontiers,  within  these  limits,  E.  to 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish.  The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  what 
is  called  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  and  has  a  bare  and  almost  sterile 
surface,  often  incrusted  with  salt,  but  also  occasionally  covered 
with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  sometimes  even  enlivened  by 
tracts  of  green  pasture,  over  which  the  nomadic  tribes  roam 
with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  agricultural  division  extends 
N.  to  lat.  60°,  though  its  exact  limits  cannot  be  properly 
defined  by  a  parallel  of  latitude,  since  they  more  properly 
form  a  waving  line  encroaching  or  encroached  upon  by  the 
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other  divisions,  according  as  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
and  properties  of  the  soil  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
agricultural  operations.  In  many  parts,  where  it  borders  on 
the  steppe,  it  has  much  of  the  same  character,  and  has  only 
occasional  tracts  which  have  been  or  can  be  advantageously 
brought  under  the  plough ;  and  in  many  other  parts,  as  the 
same  vegetative  powers  which  may  be  employed  in  growing 
corn  naturally  grow  trees,  primeval  forests  are  often  found  ; 
but  still  the  term  agricultural  is  properly  applied  to  it,  as  it 
is  only  within  its  limits  that  agriculture  is  successfully  prose 
cuted  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  occupies  a  considerable  pro 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  division  thus  named  has  an 
extent  more'  than  double  that  of  the  British  Islands,  and, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  might  furnish  subsistence  to 
a  very  large  population ;  but.  as  yet,  it  is  only  the  more  fertile 
alluvial  tracts  adjacent  to  the  rivers  that  have  been  brought 
under  anything  like  regular  culture.  Within  this  division, 
though  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  is  the  steppe  of  Bara- 
ba,  situated  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Obe.  The  S.  por 
tion  greatly  resembles  the  steppe  of  Ishim,  though  oil  the 
whole  it  is  not  so  arid,  and  has  a  more  abundant  vegetation. 
The  N.  portion,  though  flat  and  swampy,  is  covered  with 
nearly  continuous  forests  of  birch  and  fir,  haunted  by  nume 
rous  wild  animals,  including  the  beaver.  This  portion  of  the 
Baraba  or  Barabinza  steppe  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  wooded  division,  which  extends  N.  to 
lat.  64°,  and  in  parts  to  66°,  though  in  the  higher  latitude  the 
trees  are  seldom  of  very  vigorous  growth.  The  whole  of  this 
division  is  covered  with  vast  forests  of  bircli  and  different 
species  of  fir  and  pine.  It  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  agriculture, 
but  barley  and  rye  are  occasionally  cultivated,  particularly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Berezov,  near  lat.  64°,  where  also  turnips 
of  great  size  are  grown.  The  population,  few  in  numbers, 
are  settled  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  Obe  and  Yenisei,  and 
live  chiefly  on  game  and  fish ;  the  latter,  including  salmon, 
sturgeon,  and  herrings  ascending  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Tom.  Wild  animals  also  are  very  nume 
rous,  and  many  valuable  furs  are  obtained.  The  last  divi 
sion  is  that  of  the  moorland  or  tundra,  consisting  of  a  low 
monotonous  flat  covered  with  moss,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
trees.  It  extends  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
and  has  so  rigorous  a  climate  that  even  in  summer  ice  is 
found  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Here  the  reindeer 
exists  in  vast  herds,  both  wild  and  domesticated ;  white 
bears  and  foxes  are  also  numerous,  and  furnish  valuable  furs  ; 
and  the  coasts  and  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  frequented  by 
immense  shoals  of  fish  and  flocks  of  fowl.  One  remark 
able  feature  in  the  W.  part  of  the  tundra  is  an  isolated  moun 
tain-mass  which  rises  with  steep  sides  to  the  N.  of  Obdorsk, 
about  lat.  66°,  and  forms  a  kind  of  range  divided  into  five 
summits,  the  loftiest  of  which  attains  the  height  of  4992  ft. 

Siberia  to  the  E.  of  Ion.  105°,  forming  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  territory,  has  a  much  more  diversified  surface  than 
the  W.  region,  and  owing  partly  to  its  general  ruggedness 
and  elevation,  and  partly  to  the  greater  severity  of  its  cli 
mate,  has  much  less  land  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Sea  of  Okhots-k  has  a  bold  and  rocky  shore,  and  the 
country  behind  rises  with  asleep  ascent  till  a  mountain  range 
is  formed,  with  a  general  altitude  of  nearly  3000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  This  range,  under  the  name  of  the  Stanovoi  Mountains, 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  till  it  reaches  the  frontiers 
of  China,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Jablonnoi  Mountains, 
and  proceeding  W.  continues  for  a  long  distance  to  form  the 
boundary  between  the  two  empires.  It  then  takes  the  name 
of  the  Mountains  of  Daouria.  and  throws  out  numerous  rami 
fications,  which  continuing  W.,  throw  their  arms  round  Lake 
Baikal,  and  cover  almost  all  the  S.  part  of  gov.  Irkutsk. 
Other  ramifications  proceeding  N.  form  the  water-sheds  of  the 
numerous  affluents  of  the  r.  bank  of  the  Lena.  On  both  sides 
of  this  river  the  surface  continues  elevated,  and  forms  a  table 
land,  the  interior  of  which  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  best  portions  of  E.  Siberia  occur  in  the  S.  of  gov.  Irkutsk, 
where,  in  the  lower  and  more  open  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of 
Luke  Baikal,  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with  success,  and 
the  oak  and  hazel,  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Siberia,  are  found 
growing  freely.  In  almost  the  whole  of  the  same  government, 
where  the  configuration  of  the  surface  does  not  present  invin 
cible  obstacles,  all  the  grains  of  Europe  are  grown,  and  even  the 
mountains  and  hills  are  covered  during  the  greater  part  of 


the  year  with  good  pasture.  Still  farther  N.  in  gov.  Yakutsk, 
as  far  as  the  town  of  same  name,  corn  is  cultivated  in  patches 
n  the  upper  vale  of  the  Lena,  though  the  far  greater  part  of 
t  is  covered  with  fir  and  pine,  with  so  much  intervening 
space  between  the  trees  that  a  good  deal  of  herbage  springs 
ip,  and  helps  to  nourish  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle  which 
are  kept  by  the  Yakutes,  and  grazed  chiefly  on  an  immense 
tract  of  low  land  which  extends  from  the  Lena  E.  to  the 
Aldan.  The  N.  part  of  E.  Siberia  consists  of  two  distinct  por 
tions,  the  one  extending  irom  Ion.  105°  E.  to  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Lena,  and  the  other  from  that  valley  E.  to  Beh ring's  Sea. 
The  former  portion  is  very  imperfectly  known ;  but,  from  the 
modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  Yakutes,  who  have  taken  posses 
sion  of  it,  it  is  presumed  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  pasture- 
ground  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of  cattle,  or  of  moorland 
wastes,  on  which  no  other  animal  than  the  reindeer  is  able  to 
subsist  in  numerous  herds.  The  latter  portion,  as  far  as  the 
Kolyma,  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  chains  of  low  hills, 
separated  from  each  other  by  wide  valleys  or  open  plains,  and 
generally  overgrown  with  stunted  larch  and  birch.  In  these 
valleys  and  plains  are  numerous  lakes,  generally  well  sup 
plied  with  fish,  and  bordered  by  low  banks,  on  which  a  rich 
grassy  sward  is  often  seen.  Another  remarkable  feature  in 
this  locality  is  the  number  of  albi'ty  or  dry  lakes,  consisting 
of  a  kind  of  wide  basins,  so  far  below  the  general  level  of 
the  surface  as  to  have  become  filled  with  water  when  the 
rivers  overflowed  their  banks,  and  yet  so  shallow  that  the 
clefts  produced  by  the  winter-frost  form  natural  drains,  through 
which  the  water  escapes,  and  leaves  the  lakes  almost  dry. 
The  alluvial  bottom,  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  im 
mediately  on  the  arrival  of  summer,  becomes  clothed  with  the 
finest  turf.  When  the  drainage  is  less  complete  extensive 
morasses  are  formed,  covered  only  with  moss  or  stunted 
larches,  and  so  destitute  of  proper  pasture  that  the  districts  in 
which  they  prevail  are  almost  uninhabited.  To  the  E.  of  the 
Kolyma,  branches  from  the  Stanovoi  Mountains  stretch  N., 
and  form  a  series  of  ranges  which  frequently  rise  from 
2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  Some  of  these  penetrate  to  the  N.  coast, 
and  are  seen  forming  precipitous  cliffs  at  Shelatskoi  Nos, 
Cape  North,  and  other  headlands.  Other  ramifications  from 
the  Stanovoi  pursue  an  opposite  course,  and  traverse  the  re 
markable  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka  almost  centrally  to  its  S. 
extremity. 

Rivers. — These  are  both  numerous  and  of  great  magnitude. 
From  the  configuration  of  the  country  they  almost  all  flow  in 
a  X.  direction,  and  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  E.,  where  the  Anadir  flows 
E.  into  Behring's  Sea,  and  a  great  number  of  small  streams, 
following  the  same  direction,  fall  either  into  the  same  sea  or 
into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  ;  and  in  the  S.E.,  where  part  of  gov. 
Irkutsk  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Amoor,  and  consequently 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  N.  Pacific.  The  great  rivers  be 
longing  to  the  basin  of  the  Arctic  flow  for  the  most  part 
through  immense  tracts  of  level  country,  and  hence  are  re 
markable  at  once  for  the  length  of  their  course,  the  volume 
of  water  which  they  accumulate  from  numerous  and  impor 
tant  affluents,  and  the  few  obstacles  which  they  present  to  a 
continuous  navigation.  The  advantages  which  they  offer  in 
the  latter  respect  are  diminished  by  the  long  period  during 
which  they  are  frozen  over ;  but  even  then  they  do  nut  cease 
to  be  available  for  traffic,  and  become,  in  fact,  the  great 
highways  of  the  country.  The  Obe  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  the  Old  World ;  the  length  of  its  course  is  2400  m. ;  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  is  924,800  geo.  sq.  m.  Among  its  important 
affluents,  many  of  them  so  large  as  to  be  entitled  to  rank  as 
magnificent  rivers,  are  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  and  Tobol,  which,  by 
uniting  their  streams,  more  than  double  its  volume  ;  the  Tom, 
Tchulim,  and  Ket.  The  estuary  of  the  Obe  forms  a  gulf  from 
70  m.  to  80  m.  wide,  and  above  400  m.  long.  The  quanti 
ties  of  fish  taken  in  it,  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
and  in  its  tributaries,  are  almost  incredible.  According  to 
Erman,  the  quantity  consumed  in  gov.  Tobolsk  alone,  and 
wholly  taken  from  it,  cannot  be  less  than  65,000  tons  annu 
ally.  The  Yenisei,  the  second  river  in  importance,  draws 
its  waters  from  an  area  of  not  less  than  1,020,000  sq.  m. 
The  length  of  its  course  if  measured  from  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Selenga,  its  remotest  tributary,  exceeds  that  of 
the  Obe  by  100  m.  Its  most  important  affluents  are  tho 
Selenga,  which,  before  entering  Lake  Baikal,  drains  an  area 
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of  more  than  140,000  sq.  m. ;  the  Angara,  which  receives  the 
discharge  of  the  lake,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
takes  the  name  of  Upper  Tunguska ;  the  Middle  Tunguska, 
and  the  Lower  Tunguska.  The  estuary  of  the  Yenisei  is 
about  20  m.  wide,  and  200  m.  long.  The  Lena  has  a  course 
of  about  2000  m.,  and  drains  an  area  of  about  800,000  sq.  m. 
It  rises  hardly  20  m.  to  the  AV.  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  becomes 
navigable  at  50  m.  from  its  source.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Vithn,  which  has  a  course  of  700  m.,  of  which  a  con 
siderable  part  is  navigable ;  the  Olekma,  which  flows  500  m. 
through  interminable  forests  ;  the  Aldan,  which  drains  an 
extensive  tract  of  table-land  between  Ion.  125°  and  140°  E. ; 
and  the  Viliui,  which  rises  in  a  mountainous  district  not  far 
from  the  Lower  Tunguska,  and  flows  W.  for  about  600  m. 
The  three  large  rivers  above  mentioned,  which  far  surpass 
in  magnitude  all  the  other  rivers  of  Siberia,  and  form  its 
main  trunks,  are  remarkable  not  merely  for  their  common 
N.  direction,  but  for  the  parallelism  of  their  courses,  which, 
particularly  in  the  first  two,  the  Obe  and  Yenisei,  is  not  con- 
lined  to  the  main  streams,  but  is  very  apparent  even  in  their 
tributaries.  The  most  important  of  the  minor  rivers  which 
send  their  waters  directly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Taz, 
between  the  Obe  and  Yenisei;  the  Katunka,  the  united  Ana- 
bara  and  Olem,  and  the  Olenek,  between  the  Yenisei  and 
Lena ;  and  to  the  E.  of  the  latter,  the  Yana,  Indighirka,  and 
Kolyma.  The  course  of  the  first  is  500  m. ;  that  of  each  of 
the  two  last,  700  in.  These  minor  rivers,  like  the  larger, 
abound  with  fish,  and  at  their  mouths  are  frequented  by  such 
immense  flocks  of  water-fowl,  as  often  to  darken  the  air  for 
miles  around.  The  only  important  lakes  are  those  of  Baikal, 
in  gov.  Irkutsk,  and  Balkash-Nor  or  Tenghiz,  chiefly  in  the 
S.  of  gov.  Omsk,  but  partly  within  the  Chinese  frontiers. 
Numerous  other  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  and 
more  especially  in  the  tundras,  where  whole  chains  of  them, 
covering  extensive  tracts,  not  unfrequently  occur. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  geology  of  Siberia  is  very 
in  perfectly  known,  and  hence  in  the  best  maps  of  it  which  have 
been  published,  considerable  tracts  are  left  absolutely  blank. 
Granite  and  crystalline  schists  are  found  chiefly  on  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  the  S.  among  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Altai'  as  far  N.  as  lat.  57°  N. ;  and  between  Ion. 
85°  and  120°  E.,  chiefly  in  govs.  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk,  on  both 
sides  of  the  UppLjr  Tunguska  and  E.  of  the  Yenisei ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  tiie  basin  of  the  Middle  Tunguska  ;  and  in  the 
very  E.  extremity  of  the  country,  from  Ion.  165°  to  the 
shores  of  Bearing's  Strait.  The  volcanic  rocks  belong  mostly 
to  the  tertiary  period,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  the  S.,  in  con 
nection  with  the  granite  and  crystalline  schists  above  de 
scribed.  They  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  mountain- 
range  which  skirts  the  \V.  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  are 
seen  in  a  still  more  magnificent  and  interesting  form  in  the 
mountains  which  proceed  from  N.  to  S.,  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  where  several  active 
volcanoes  were  seen,  and  have  been  well  described  by  Erman. 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  including  under  the  designation  rocks  be 
longing  partly  to  the  Silurian,  partly  to  the  Devonian,  and 
partly  to  the  carboniferous  systems,  are  developed,  chiefly  in 
the  S.,  where  they  occupy  a  large  space  in  the  form  of  a  tri 
angle,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  town  of  Irkutsk,  and  the 
base  on  the  parallel  of  60°,  between  Ion.  85°  and  120°  E. 
Another  large  development  of  the  same  rocks  is  seen  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance  inland.  Secondary  rocks  higher  in  the  series  than 
the  carboniferous  system  commence  near  the  N.  shores  of  Lake 
Tengis,  and  stretch  N.,  occupying  a  considerable  tract  on  both 
sides  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irtish,  including  the  districts 
around  lakes  Tchany  and  Soumy ;  a  more  partial  develop 
ment  of  the  same  rocks  is  seen  on  the  N.  of  the  Obe,  com 
mencing  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ket,  and  extending  N.  in 
a  comparatively  narrow  belt  to  the  sources  of  the  Tax.  But 
by  far  the  most  extensive  formation  in  Siberia  is  the  tertiary, 
which  stretches  almost  continuously  from  the  last  slopes  of 
the  Ural  Mountains  E.,  across  the  Obe  to  the  valley  of  the 
Yenisei ;  and  in  other  quarters,  though  more  intermingled 
with  earlier  formations,  covers  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  whole  surface.  The  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  almost 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland, haveadeep  alluvial  covering,  remarkable  for  containing 
deposits  of  fossil  elephants  and  other  animals  in  such  quan 


tities,  that  the  ivory  obtained  from  them  forms  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  minerals  of  Siberia  are  evidently 
of  immense  value,  and  though  the  real  extent  of  surface  on 
which  they  are  found  is  as  yet  only  roughly  guessed  at,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  most  precious  of  all  the  metals 
exists  there  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Old  World.  Till  recently,  the  auriferous  deposits  were  supposed 
to  be  almost  confined  to  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  to  occupy  a  zone  extending  over  from  5°  to  6°  of  latitude 
to  the  N.  and  S.  of  Ekaterinburg.  The  gold  obtained  from 
this  zone  never  exceeded  £500,000  sterling  in  any  one 
year,  and  had  even  begun  to  decrease  in  consequence  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  alluvia  of  certain  tracts,  when  it  was  dis 
covered  that  some  of  the  E.  regions,  particularly  in  govs. 
Tomsk  and  Yeniseisk,  are  highly  auriferous,  and  that  a  tract 
larger  in  area  than  the  whole  of  France  contains  gold,  not  in 
its  alluvia,  but  in  the  very  matrix  of  its  rocks  of  palaeozoic 
schists  and  limestones,  which,  when  pounded  and  analyzed,  are 
found  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  gold.  These  re 
gions  alone,  in  1843,  raised  £2,250,000  sterling,  being  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
which  did  not  during  the  same  year  raise  in  all  more  than 
£3,000,000.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  those  of  the 
Ural  already  mentioned,  the  Altai',  and  Nertschinsk,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Amoor.  In  the  first,  besides  gold,  a  good  deal 
of  copper  and  iron,  and  some  silver  and  platinum,  are  obtained. 
The  second  district  extends  over  great  part  of  the  Altai'  range, 
but  has  its  central  locality  at  Bernaul.  Its  produce  in  gold, 
which  used  to  be  small,  has  lately  been  much  increased.  It 
has  also  extensive  veins  of  copper,  though  the  ore  in  general 
is  not  very  rich,  and  hence,  unless  very  easily  smelted,  is 
scarcely  worth  working.  Argentiferous  lead  also  is  found, 
but  in  less  abundance.  Iron  remarkable  for  its  natural  mal 
leable  properties,  arsenic,  and  antimony  exist  in  the  same  dis 
trict.  In  the  district  of  Nertschinsk,  the  mines,  which  are 
worked  over  an  extent  of  160  m.,  are  particularly  rich  in  lead, 
which  is  the  more  valuable,  because  little  of  it  is  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron.  The 
lateral  valleys  of  the  Jablonnoi  Mountains  running  from  them 
into  the  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Shilka,  have  also  been 
found  to  be  highly  auriferous,  and  are  now,  as  already  men 
tioned,  yielding  large  quantities  of  gold.  In  the  same  dis 
trict  of  Nertschinsk,  are  also  celebrated  mines  of  emerald  and 
topaz,  found  generally  in  connection  with  tin  lodes.  The 
other  minerals  of  Siberia  deserving  of  notice  are  salt,  found 
in  natural  crystals  on  the  banks  of  lakes,  chiefly  in  the  steppes 
of  Ishim  and  Baraba  ;  jasper  and  porphyry  of  great  beauty, 
quarried  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Charysh  among  the 
Altai'  Mountains;  lapis-luzali,  found  among  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Baikal ;  diamonds,  found  occasionally  on 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  malachite,  obtained  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  from  all  the  mining  districts,  con 
taining  copper  and  mica,  in  the  form  of  large  plates,  exten 
sively  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  found  iu  greatest 
abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Vitiin. 

Climate. — This  country  is  remarkable  for  its  rigor.  The 
isothermal  line  which  skirts  the  S.  coast  of  Iceland,  in  pro 
ceeding  E.,  descends  rapidly  till  it  reaches  St.  Petersburg, 
and  then  more  gradually  till  it  reaches  Ion.  100°  E.,  where  it 
is  found  in  lat.  52°.  From  this  it  proceeds  nearly  due  E., 
passing  through  the  S.  part  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  town  of 
Nertschinsk,  and  the  S.  extremity  of  Kamtschatka.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  S.  coast  of  Iceland,  in  lat.  63°,  has  the  same 
mean  temperature  as  E.  Siberia  in  lat.  52°,  in  other  words, 
that  in  proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  the  cold  increases  so  much 
as  to  make  places  in  the  same  latitude  as  Berlin  to  have  u 
climate  nearly  as  cold  as  Iceland.  In  the  same  manner,  the 
line  of  permanent  ground-frost  descends  in  parts  of  Siberia 
as  far  S.  as  lat.  56°,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  over  the  whole  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is 
as  low  as  lat.  60°.  Erman  found  in  Yakutsk,  in  a  well  which 
had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  42  ft.  in  the  vain  hope  of  find 
ing  water,  that  the  fine  sand  and  clay,  forming  the  sides  of 
the  shaft,  were  so  frozen  that  the  spade  was  useless,  and  the 
miner's  pickaxe  alone  could  pierce  them ;  and  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  that  the  heat  of  the  earth  increases  in  a  cer 
tain  ratio  from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  calculates  that  in 
this  locality  the  melting  point  of  ice  or  snow,  and  conse 
quently  the  depth  to  which  the  well  must  have  been  sunk  to 
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obtain  water,  was  not  less  than  G30  ft.  lie  found  that  an 
nually  between  17th  Doc.  and  18th  Feb.,  and  most  frequently 
in  the  first  throe  weeks  of  January,  cold  is  experienced  ex 
ceeding  40°  Reaumur  or  58°  Fah.,  in  other  words,  a  cold  903 
Fall,  below  the  freezing  point ;  and  that  for  two  entire  months, 
or  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  year,  mercury  is  a  solid  body. 
This  extreme  winter  is  succeeded  by  an  exceedingly  warm 
summei.  Thaw  usually  commences  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
the  temperature  increases  rapidly  tilHt  attains  its  maximum 
•  in  July.  In  this  month  the  average  height  of  the  thermo 
meter  is  about  <5l5°  Fah.  ;-  but  it  not  unfreqtiently  rises  in  the 
shade  above  77°.  The  climate  of  Yakutsk,  however,  is  ad 
mitted  to  be -extreme  even  in  Siberia,  for  in  the  W.  part  of  it 
mercury  does  not  freeze  every  year  except  in  very  high  lati 
tudes;  and  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  owing 
probably  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  Erinan  did  not  find  the 
ground  frozen.  In  Yakutsk,  notwithstanding  its  long  and 
extreme  winter,  there  are  128  days  in  the  year  without  frost ; 
and  within  that  period  several  kinds  of  grain,  not  excluding 
wheat,  have  time  fo  attain  maturity ;  and  in  rich  alluvial  soils 
often  produce  a  return  of  fifteenfold. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Towns. —  The  manufactures  are 
very  limited,  and  are  confined  tor  the  most  part  to  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns,  where  government  factories  have  been  estab 
lished.  The  more  important  articles  are  leather,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  glass,  and  hardware.  In  some  places,  as  at  Telma, 
large  woollen  and  linen  factories  employ  a  considerable  num 
ber  of  hands,  chiefly  exiles,  in  weaving  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  and  in  conducting  all  the  previous  processes  of  prepar 
ing  the  wool,  flax,  &c.  These  tissues  are  generally  of  a  coarse 
description,  and  are  not  in  great  demand,  as  almost  all  the 
articles  of  ordinary  dress  are  provided  at  home,  and  formed 
with  comparatively  little  trouble  out  of  the  skins  of  reindeer, 
sheep,  and  various  other  animals.  Among  the  Ostiaks  a 
clothing  made  of  fish-skin,  very  impervious  to  cold,  is  very 
commonly  worn.  The  trade  is  of  considerable  extent ;  and  in 
so  far  as  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  consists 
chiefly  of  cattle,  fish,  caviar,  furs,  skins,  and  metals.  A 
very  important  transit  trade  is  also  carried  on  across  the 
country  between  Russia  in  Europe  and  China.  From  the 
latter  country  by  far  the  most  important  article  is  tea,  both 
in  the  dried  leaf  and  in  the  form  of  cakes  or  bricks.  The 
greater  part  of  the  latter  is  disposed  of  to  the  nomadic  tribes, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  former  never  passes  beyond 
the  limits  of  Liberia,  but  is  retained  for  home  consumption. 
Other  articles  of  importance  from  China  are  coarse  cotton 
stuffs,  rhubarb,  silks,  satins,  £c.  The  great  mart  for  this 
trade  is  the  town  of  Kiachta,  where  it  is  carried  on  in  a  re 
gular  and  recognized  form  under  the  superintendence  of  both 
governments,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  value  of  the  im 
ports  into  Siberia  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  £3,000,000 
sterling.  The  greater  part  of  this  important  traffic  is  tran 
sported  by  the  Selenga  to  Lake  Baikal,  and  thence  by  large 
vessels  to  Irkutsk,  from  which  a  continuous  communication 
lies  open  by  the  Angara  and  Upper  Tunguska  to  Yeniseisk, 
on  th-3  Yenisei.  A  little  below  Yeniseisk  the  Kem  fur 
nishes  a  water-communication  westward,  to  a  point  within 
40  m.  of  the  navigable  Ket  These  40  m.  can  only  be  accom 
plished  by  land-carriage,  but  thereafter  the  Ket  gives  imme 
diate  access  to  the  Obe,  and  the  Obe,  partly  by  its  main 
stream  and  partly  by  its  affluents,  Irtish  and  Tobol,  gives  a 
continuous  conveyance  to  Tobolsk,  from  which  a  highway 
across  the  Ural  Mountains  leads  directly  to  Perm.  Besides 
this  main  line  of  thoroughfare  from  China,  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  both  with  that  country  and  with  several 
independent  khanates,  by  means  of  caravans  which  depart 
from  Petropavlovsk  on  the  Ishim,  or  Scmipalatinsk  on  the 
Irtish,  and  proceed  southwards  across  the  mountains  to 
Kuldsha,  Ta.shkend,  Kokan,  &c.  For  the  interior  traffic  the 
rivers  naturally  furnish  the  most  important  conveyance  ;  but 
when  these  become  closed  with  ice,  other  means  of  convey 
ance  must  be  resorted  to,  among  which  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  of  sledges  drawn  by  reindeer  or  dogs.  In  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  a  country  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so  thinly  peopled, 
it  is  obviously  necessary  to  select  certain  central  localities, 
and  fix  certain  stated  seasons,  for  the  transaction  of  business 
between  buyers  and  sellers ;  and  accordingly  the  fairs  of 
Siberia  ai  e  remarkable  both  for  the  value  and  quantity  of 
the  goods  brought  forward,  and  the  vast  'crowds  of  dealers 


whom  they  attract  from  the  remotest  quarters.  The  most 
extensive  of  these  fairs  are  those  of  Obdorsk,  on  the  Obe ; 
Turukansk,  on  the  Yenisei;  Ustransk,  on  the  Yana ;  and 
Ostronowo,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kolyma.  The  principal 
towns  are  Tobolsk,  Obdorsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Krasnoiarsk, 
Irkutsk,  and  Yakutsk. 

People. — The  races  and  tribes  scattered  over  the  diiTerent 
parts  of  Siberia  are  so  numerous,  that  little  more  can  be  done 
here  than  to  give  the  names  of  the  more  important.  At  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  is  Russian,  and  consists 
either  of  voluntary  emigrants,  who  have  found  it  their  in 
terest  to  settle  in  the  country,  or  of  exiles  and  their  descen 
dants.  In  regard  to  the  exiles  Siberia  is  merely  a  penal 
settlement,  and  hence  that  portion  of  the  population,  which, 
as  coming  from  Europe,  ought  to  be  the  most  civilized,  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  most  exemplary.  In  those  cases  where  the 
exile  has  been  awarded  for  political  causes  merely,  the  indi 
viduals  may  be  more  unfortunate  than  vicious  ;  hut  when  it 
is  the  penalty  of  ordinary  crimes,  the  individuals  being  con 
victs  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  must  taint  society  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Australia.  A  more 
unsophisticated,  and  far  more  interesting  population,  is  fur 
nished  by  the  indigenous  tribes.  Beginning  at  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  proceeding  E.,  we  find  the  Samoyedes  in 
the  N.W.  Immediately  S.  of  these  the  Ostiaks  occupy 
both  sides  of  the  Obe,  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Irtish, 
the  N.  part  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  the  whole  of  the 
woody  region  E.  to  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei.  They  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  though  their  physical  structure  is  by 
no  means  robust,  they  display  both  great  dexterity  and  cour 
age  in  attacking  the  larger  and  fiercer  animals,  both  of  the 
land  and  water.  Some  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity, 
but  the  great  majority  continue  addicted  to  Shamanism.  In 
the  S.,  among  the  Altai'  Mountains,  the  Calmucks  predomi 
nate,  but  have  laid  aside  a  number  of  the  usual  peculiarities 
of  their  race.  They  subsist  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  cultivate  a  little  grain  and  to 
bacco.  They  have  some  skill  in  mechanical  arts,  particularly 
in  the  working  of  iron,  and  make  their  own  gunpowder. 
Though  not  Buddhists,  they  are  generally  addicted  to  other 
forms  of  superstition,.  Among  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Altai  are 
several  Turkish  tribes,  known  by  the  names  of'Beruisses,  Bel- 
tires,  Sagai,and  Katschinzes.  The  last  extend  E.  to  the  banks 
of  the  Yenisei.  The  Buriats,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Si 
berian  tribes,  dwell  chiefly  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and 
E.  as  far  as  the  Onon.  They  are  of  Mongol  origin,  and  closely 
allied  to  the  natives  of  the  N.  provinces  of  China,  both  in 
language  and  customs.  The  Tunguzcs  or  Toongooses  are 
the  most  widely  dispersed  of  all  the  native  tribes.  They  are 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  from  Ion.  110°  to 
170°  E. ;  along  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei  as  far  S.  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  and  along  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  as  far 
as  the  town  of  that  name,  and  thence  S.W.  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  in  Daouria,  and  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Baikal.  Parts  of 
these  extensive  tracts  they  occupy  exclusively,  but  others 
they  hold  in  common  with  the  Yakutes  and  some  minor  tribes. 
They  are  considered  the  best  formed  of  the  native  Siberians, 
are  very  expert  horsemen,  live  chiefly  by  hunting,  possess 
such  skill  in  the  working  of  iron  as  enables  them  to  prepare 
their  own  firearms,  and  are  generally  addicted  to  Shamanism. 
Among  their  great  amusements  are  cards  and  chess.  For  the 
latter  they  carve  chess-men  very  elaborately  out  of  the  mam 
moth's  teeth.  The  Yakutes,  as  already  mentioned,  live  in 
termingled  with  the  Tunguzes,  and  coniine  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  prepara 
tion  of  dairy  produce  from  them.  The  herds  of  many  of  them 
amount  to  several  thousand  head.  They  have  made  consider 
able  progress  in  civilization,  and  pay  some  attention  to  the 
education  of  their  children.  They  are  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  nominal  converts  to  Christianity,  though 
the  majority  still  adhere  to  Shamanism.  The  Tchukiches 
occupy  the  peninsula  formed  in  the  N.E.  of  Siberia,  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  S. 
They  are  very  jealous  of  their  independence,  and  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  nominally  subject  to  Russia.  Their  language 
proves  them  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Esquimaux. 
They  consist  of  two  distinct  tribes,  the  one  sedentary  and  tho 
other  nomadic.  The  former,  inhabiting  the  sea-shore,  live 
by  fishing,  in  which  they  show  great  courage  and  dexterity, 
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and  though  not  much  given  to  hunting,  kill  common  and  white 
bears,  and  polar  foxes  ;  the  latter  live  intermingled  with  the 
Koriaks,  and  occupy  the  interior,  where  they  feed  large  herds 
of  reindeer,  and  live  almost  entirely  on  their  produce. 

History. — Siberia  appears  to  have  been  partly  conquered 
by  Genghiz-Khan  and  his  successors,  but  did  not  become  known 
to  Europe  till  1580,  when  a  Cossack,  called  Yermak  Timo- 
feyew,  who  had  long  robbed  the  vessels  which  navigated  the 
Volga,  finding  himself  hotly  pressed  by  the  Czar  of  Moscow, 
crossed  over  into  Asia  with  his  accomplices.  Their  number 
sufficed  to  form  a  small  army,  and  their  courage  soon  enabled 
them  to  acquire  extensive  settlements.  These  Yermak  offered 
to  the  czar  on  the  condition  of  obtaining  pardon.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  thus  llussia  for  the  first  time  obtained  a 
footing  in  Asia.  The  territories  thus  conquered  belonged  to 
the  Tartar  prince  Kutshum-Khan,  and  included  his  residence, 
which,  called  by  the  natives  Isker,  and  by  the  Cossacks  Sibir, 
has  given  name  to  the  whole  country.  The  conquests  of 
Yermak  continued  E.,  and  though  interrupted  for  a  time 
by  his  death  in  1584,  were  gradually  extended,  till  the 
whole  country  W.  of  the  Obe  was  subjected  to  the  czar.  In 
1604,  the  town  of  Tomsk  was  founded,  and  became  a  centre 
from  which  new  expeditions  werefitted  out  and  new  conquests 
made.  Private  adventurers,  instigated  chiefly  by  the  hope 
of  plunder,  proceeded  in  all  directions  to  the  S.,  where,  not 
without  serious  reverses,  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
Kirghiz  ;  and  to  the  E.,  where  they  entered  the  basin  of  the 
Lena,  subdued  the  Yakutes,  and  finally,  after  passing  the 
Aldan  Mountains,  reached  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  a  formidable  resistance  was  made 
by  the  Buriats,  but  their  subjugation  was  finally  completed 
in  1658.  The  town  of  Nertschinsk,  which  has  since  become 
so  celebrated  for  its  mines,  was  then  founded,  and  two  years 
after,  that  of  Irkutsk.  A  further  extension  of  conquests  to 
the  S.  brought  the  adventurers  into  collision  with  the  Chinese, 
and  both  governments  taking  part  in  the  quarrel,  a  war, 
threatening  the  existence  of  one  or  other  of  the  empires,  be 
came  imminent.  It  was,  however,  prevented,  partly  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Jesuits  resident  at  Pekin,  and  a  treaty  in 
1689  definitively  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires. 
A  second  treaty  in  1727,  confirming  the  former,  regulated  the 
commercial  intercourse,  and  confined  it  to  the  two  localities  of 
Kiachta  and  Maimachen.  Never  has  so  large  a  territory  been 
acquired  at  so  little  expense,  llussia,  almost  without  any 
expenditure  of  her  own  means,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  few 
Cossack  adventurers,  in  little  more  than  a  century  more  than 
doubled  her  area.  The  greater  part  of  it  indeed  is  a  frozen, 
inhospitable  region,  which  must  always  remain  comparatively 
worthless  ;  but  vast  tracts  enjoy  a  climate  and  possess  a  soil 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  seem  destined,  whenever  the 
tribes  roaming  over  them  can  be  induced  to  settle  down  to  a 
sedentary  life,  to  become  the  abodes  of  a  dense  population, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  resources  of  pasture  and  agriculture, 
will  find  almost  inexhaustible  wealth  in  mines  and  fisheries. 

SIBILLA  (MONTE  DELLA),  a  lofty  summit  of  the  Central 
Apennines,  in  the  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  28  m.  N.E.  Spo- 
leto.  It  has  a  height  of  7212  ft.,  and  gives  rise  to  the  Velino. 

SIBSEY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  5460  ac.     Pop.  1372. 

S1BSON,  or  SIBSTOXE,  par.Eng.  Leicester;  3817  ac.  P.484. 

SIBTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  880  ac.     Pop.  146. 

SIBTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  2861  ac.     Pop.  501. 

SIBUYAN,  one  of  the  Philippines,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  group;  lat.  12°  14'  N.;  Ion.  122°  45'  E.  (it.);  between 
30  in.  and  40  m.  in  circumference. 

S1CASICA,  a  vil.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  56  m.  S.  La  Paz, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  appearance 
of  comfort,  many  of  the  houses  being  well  built ;  near  it  are 
silver-mines.  Pop.  about  500. —  (Castelnau.) 

SICHEN-SussEN-ET-BoLUE",  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  Limburg,  18  m.  S.E.  Hasselt.  It  has  manufactures  of 
chicory,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1093. 

S1C1GNANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  dist. 
and  S.E.  Campagna,  on  a  hill ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  Ca 
puchin  convent.  Pop.  2340. 

SICILIES  (KINGDOM  OF  THE  TWO).     See  NAPLES. 

SICILY  [anc.  Trinacria;  Latin  and  Italian,  Sicilia ; 
French,  Kicile ;  German,  Sicilien;  Dutch,  Sicilie],  the  largest 
islaud  of  the  Mediterranean,  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  being  that 


portion  named  Sicilia-di-la-del-Faro.  It  is  only  separated 
from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  strait  of 
Messina,  and  extends  from  lat.  36°  38'  to  38°  18'  N. ;  Ion. 
12°  25'  to  15°  35'  E.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
the  three  angular  points  of  which  are  formed  by  Cape  Boeo 
iu  the  W.,  Cape  Passaro  in  the  S.E.,  and  Cape  Faro  in  the 
N.E.  The  longest  of  the  sides,  represented  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  Cape  Boeo  to  Cape  Faro,  is  180  m. ;  the 
next  longest  from  Cape  Boeo  to  Cape  Passaro,  171  m. ;  and 
the  shortest,  from  Cape  Passaro  to  Cape  Faro,  113  in.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  provinces,  the  names,  areas,  and  popu 
lations  of  which  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Provinces, 

t^n1:1 

Population, 

Cl.iefCitits. 

Population 
18-W. 

Caltanicctta  

1,193 

179,512 

Caltanicettii  

17,292 

Catania 

1  7G5 

379  991 

Catwnisi  

5(1  100 

Girgfiiii  
Messina  

1,377 
1,390 

233,  Ib7 
349,481 

Girgenti  

Me  suia.. 

18,569 
97,074 

Palermo  

1,988 

478,788 

Palermo  

167,  '222 

Syracuse  

1,481- 

237,814 

Syracuse  

111,949 

Trapani  

1,860 

182,809 

Trapani  

24,9^8 

Total  

10,556 

2,041,583 

392,134 

Physical  Features. — The  coast,  though  presenting  numer 
ous  small  indentations,  has  few  large  bays.  Of  these  the 
most  marked  are  the  gulfs  of  Castel-a-Mare,  Palermo,  and 
Patti  on  the  N. ;  and  those  of  Catania,  Augusta,  and  Syracuse 
on  the  E.  The  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  capes  San  Vito, 
Di  Gallo,  Melazzo,  and  Faro  on  the  N. ;  Santa  Croce,  Morro- 
di-Porco,  and  Passaro  on  the  E. ;  Current  Point,  Scalambra, 
Alicata,  and  Granitola  on  the  S. ;  and  Boeo  on  the  W.  The 
interior  is  finely  diversified.  A  range  of  mountains  com 
mencing  in  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  stretches  across 
it  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  taking  the  name  first  of  the  Nep 
tunian  and  then  of  the  Madonian  Mountains.  This  range, 
which  lowers  gradually  in  proceeding  \V.,  throws  out  numer 
ous  ramifications,  the  most  important  of  which,  breaking  off 
from  near  its  centre,  proceeds  somewhat  circuitonsly  S.E. 
towards  Syracuse.  The  whole  range  bears  a  strong  resem 
blance  to  the  branch  of  the  Apennines  which  stretches  to  the 
S.  extremity  of  Italy,  and  strongly  countenances  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  it  was  originally  continuous  with 
it,  and  that  Sicily  consequently  must  at  one  time  have  been 
not  an  island,  but  a  part  of  the  European  continent.  A  tra 
dition  always  has  existed,  that  the  separation  was  effected  by 
some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  and  powers  sufficient 
to  accomplish  it  are  still  apparent  in  the  tremendous  earth 
quakes  by  which  the  island  and  the  adjacent  continent  have 
been  visited  within  historic  times,  and  the  volcanic  agency 
still  active  in  Stromboli,  Lipari,  and  Etna.  The  last  is  un 
doubtedly  the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Sicily,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  world.  Though  not  dis 
tant  from  the  Neptunian  range  already  referred  to,  it  stands 
completely  isolated,  forming  an  immense  cone,  which  at  its 
base  has  a  circuit  of  87  m.,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  plain 
till  it  attains  the  height  of  10,874  ft.  Compared  with  this  all 
the  other  summits  of  the  island  are  insignificant,  the  loftiest 
of  them,  Calatabellota,  Monte  Cuccio,  Monte  Scuderi,  and 
Dinnamare  over  Messina,  having  only  the  respective  heights 
of  3690  ft,  3329  ft.,  3190  ft.,  and  3112  ft.  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  mountains  have  a  far  less  average  height,  and 
their  sides  are  generally  covered  with  magnificent  forests, 
wherever  from  their  loftiness  or  ruggedness  they  cannot  be 
brought  under  regular  cultivation.  Between  the  mountains 
deep  and  romantic  valleys  often  intervene,  and  occasionally 
the  ruggedness  of  the  country  altogether  disappears,  and  large, 
beautiful,  and  fertile  plains  are  seen  stretching  out  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  most  important  of  these  plains 
are  those  of  Catania  and  Melazzo  on  the  N.E.,  Syracuse  on 
the  S.E..  and  Terra-Nova  on  the  S.  The  rivers  and  streams 
are  very  numerous,  and  not  a  few  of  them  of  classical  cele 
brity,  but  they  are  individually  insignificant,  and  in  summer 
are  often  almost  without  water.  The  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Giarettaor  Simetus  on  the  E.  coast;  the  Salso, 
Platani,  Calatabellota  or  Isbura,  and  Belice  on  the  S.  and 
S.W. ;  and  the  Termini,  Flume  Grande,  and  Pollina  on  the  N. 
There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name;  the  largest  is  Lentini, 
not  far  from  the  E.  coast. 
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Climate.—  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  except  in  some 
spots  where  the  air  becomes  tainted  by  the  effluvia  of  morasses 
and  stagnant  pools,  very  healthy.     The  thermometer  in  the 
hottest  days  rises  to  90°  or  92°,  and  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter  very  seldom  falls  below  36° ;  the  medium  temperature 
is  62°  5'.     The  sky  m  summer  is  for  the  most  part  beauti 
fully  clear  and  serene,  but  after  the  autumnal  equinox  dews 
and  fogs  increase,  and  rain  fallsin  frequent  and  heavy  showers. 
The  prevailing  winds,  the  N.  and  W.,  are  dry  and  salubrious; 
those  of  an  E.  direction-  make  the  atmosphere  hazy  and  dense, 
and  are  often  accompanied  with  rain  and  thunder  ;  the  most 
annoying  wind  is  the  S.E.  or  sirocco,  which,  blowing  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  not  only  is  almost  intolerable  from  its  stifling 
heat,  but  produces  oppressive  dejection  and  lassitude,  and 
is  considered  so  noxious  that  during  its  continuance,  generally 
from  three  to  four  .days,  the  natives  confine  themselves  to 
their  houses,  carefully  closing  every  door  and  window,  and 
the  streets  become  silent  and  deserted.     The  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  is  26  inches,  which,  if  equally  distributed  over  the 
year,  would,  without  being  in  excess,  amply  suffice  for  the 
wants  of  vegetation  and  all  economical  purposes.     Unfortu 
nately,  however,  the  winter  receives  a  very  disproportionate 
share,  the  regular  rains  usually  commencing  in  November, 
and  continuing  to  fall  at  intervals,  often  in  very  heavy  tor 
rents,  with  vivid  lightning,  and  occasional  snow-storms  till 
March,  while  not  unfrequently,  particularly  in  the  interior, 
long  droughts  prevail  from  April  to  November,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  harvest  and  vintage.     Another  evil  from  which 
Sicily  suffers  is  the  frequency  of  desolating   earthquakes. 
These  have  repeatedly  spread  fearful  devastation  over  whole 
tracts  of  country,  and  even  when  unaccompanied  with  actual 
damage,  keep  the  minds  of  men  in  a  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm. 
Geology. — Etna  itself,  and  the  large  circular  space  of  which 
it  forms  the  centre,  extending  W.  to  Bronte,  and  E.  to  the 
coast  over  the  whole  tract  that  lies  between  Catania  and 
Taormina,    is   covered   completely  with  volcanic  products. 
Another  tract  of  less  extent  and  more  irregular  shape,  extend 
ing  S.  from  Caime  to  Chiaramonte,  is  similarly  composed. 
Granite,  with  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  has  its  only  large  deve 
lopment  in  the  N.E.,  where  it  forms  the  mass  of  Mount 
San  Felippo,  and  trends  along  the  coast,  when  it  stretches  N. 
from  Sanoca,  and  then  leaving  a  narrow  belt  of  tertiary  for 
mation  along  the  straits,  skirts  the  town  of  Messina,  and  t 
minates  on  the  N.  coast  at  Cape  Kosaculmo.     It  also  forms 
an  irregular  belt  around  the  town  and  along  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Patti,  and  thence  W.  past  Cape  Calava  to  Cape  Or 
lando.     The  Jura- limestone  occupies  only  two  small  patches, 
tiie  larger  on  the  N.E.  coast  from  Taormina  to  Sanoca,  and 
the  less  still  farther  N.  to  the  S.  of  Melazzo;  but  the  series  of 
rocks  immediately  above  the  limestone,  and  belonging  to  the 
cretaceous  system,  are  so  largely  developed  as  to  cover  at 
least  a  half  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  island.     They  extend 
without  interruption  along  the  N.  coast  from  Cape  Orlando 
to  Cape  Zaffarano,  occupy  the  far  greater  part  of  the  penin 
su'.as  between  the  guli's  of  Palermo  and  Castel-a- Mare;  and 
between  the  latter  gulf  and  the  town  of  Trapani,  form  the 
great  mass  of  the  Neptunian  and  Madonian  ranges,  and  fill 
up  the  whole  of  central  part  of  the  island,  stretching  across  it 
unbroken  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  shores.     The  rocks  of  the  ter 
tiary  formation  occur  chiefly  in  the  S.E.  and  the  W.     In  the 
former  direction  they  line  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Santa 
Croce  S.  past  Syracuse  to  Cape  Passaro,  and  then  with  a 
slight  interruption  continue  along  the  S.E.  coast  past  Cape 
Scalambra  to  the  mouth  of  the  Drillo ;  in  the  latter  direction 
they  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Platani,  and  occupy  the 
coast  continuously  from  that  point  to  the  town  of  Trapani. 
The  only  alluvial  tract  of  any  extent  is  in  the  E.,  where  it 
stretches  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Catania,  and  thence 
inland  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Giaretta.    Similar  patches  of 
alluvium  occur  on  the  S.  coast  at  the  mouths  of  the  Terra- 
Nova  and  the  Salso.     The  minerals  of  Sicily  are  more  nume 
rous  than  valuable.     They  include  argentiferous  lead,  quick 
silver,  iron,  copper,  and  antimony,  in  quantities  go  limited 
that  few  of  them  are  worked;  lignite,  bitumen,  petroleum, 
and  naphtha,  asbestos,  gypsum,  emery,  alum,  rock-salt,  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  a  great  variety  of  marbles,  agates,  chalcedonies, 
and  jaspers.  The  most  important  of  all  these  is  sulphur,  which 
has  been  worked  in  mines  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
is  extensively  exported. 


Vegetation,  &c. — Both  the  climate  and  rich  soil  of  the  island 
procure  for  it  both  a  very  large  amount  and  great  variety  of 
vegetable  products.  The  hilly  regions,  presenting  alternately 
bold  crags  and  undulating  slopes,  are  generally  clothed  with 
forests  of  fine  timber,  among  which  the  prevailing  trees  are 

k,  ash,  pine,  elm,  and  chestnuts  ;  or  covered  with  pastures, 
on  which  numerous  flocks  and  herds  are  reared.  In  the 
lower  grounds  cultivation  is  general,  and  the  crops  are  often 
remarkable  for  their  luxuriance,  though  the  mode  of  culture 
is  for  the  most  part  unskilful  and  careless  in  the  extreme. 
The  implements  in  use  have  remained  unimproved  for  cen 
turies  ;  and  the  grain  is  still  thrashed  out  by  being  trodden 
under  the  feet  of  cattle.  The  most  important  crops  are 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  lentils,  or  other  pulse.  Artificial 
grasses,  partly  sown  down  with  grain-crops,  and  partly  in  the 
form  of  permanent  meadow,  occupy  a  considerable  extent  of 
surface,  but  are  far  less  productive  than  they  might  easily  be 
come  by  the  introduction  of  proper  modes  of  irrigation. 
Many  of  the  deeper  and  lower  grounds  are  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  hemp.  Next  to  grain  the  most  important  objects 
of  culture  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  often  planted  inter 
mixed.  The  produce  of  the  vine  is  partly  dried  into  raisins, 
but  is  much  more  frequently  converted  into  wines  of  various 
kinds,  and  generally  of  rich  flavour.  The  produce  of  the 
olive  is  abundant,  but  from  subsequent  mismanagement  often 
fails  to  yield  oil  of  the  first  quality,  much  of  it  becoming 
pungent,  rancid,  and  fetid.  Other  vegetable  products  deserv 
ing  of  notice  are  the  mulberry,  extensively  used  in  rearing 
silk-worms  ;  saffron,  sumach,  and  barilla,  all  of  which  in  the 
localities  best  adapted  for  them  are  regularly  cultivated  on  a 
large  scale ;  cotton,  which  has  its  chief  locality  near  Maz- 
zara;  manna  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  species  of 
ash  (Fraxinus  ornus),  and  in  such  quantities  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Castel-a- Mare,  Carini,  Cet'alu,  andCaronia,  as  to  yield 
an  annual  revenue  of  above  £40,000 ;  various  species  of  fruit, 
more  especially  the  Indian  fig  or  prickly  pear  (Cactus  opuntia], 
on  which  when  in  season  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders 
subsist ;  the  almond,  of  which  numerous  groves  are  scattered 
over  the  island ;  the  common  fig,  extremely  delicious  when 
fresh,  but  not  dried  with  sufficient  skill  to  create  a  foreign 
demand ;  the  date,  very  common  under  the  Saracens,  but 
now  much  neglected;  the  liquorice -plant,  growing  spon 
taneously  on  the  plains,  especially  of  Melazzo  and  Catania, 
and  furnishing  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquorice  for  export ; 
and  the  sugar-cane,  which  thrives  well,  and  continued  to  be  ex 
tensively  cultivated  till  its  produce  was  driven  out  of  the  mar 
ket  by  that  of  Brazil.  To  these  might  be  added  a  great  number  of 
trees  and  plants  valuable  for  fruit,  fibre,  medicinal  properties, 
or  the  essences  extracted  from  them.  The  domestic  animals 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  goats,  of  which  there  is  a 
good  breed,  and  of  mules,  to  the  proper  rearing  of  which  a 
great  degree  of  attention  is  paid,  are  of  an  inferior  description. 
The  horses,  though  descended  from  those  of  Barbary,  have 
lost  traces  of  the  good  qualities  for  which  the  parent  race 
are  distinguished,  and  the  sheep,  with  exception  of  a  few 
improved  merinoes,  rank  low  in  respect  both  of  carcass  and 
wool.  Oxen,  especially  those  used  for  draught,  are  strong, 
and  tolerably  well  formed,  but  the  cows  are  ill  adapted  for  the 
dairy.  Swine  are  numerous,  and  where  tracts  of  forest  extend 
thrive  vigorously.  In  general,  however,  the  breed  is  wretched 
in  the  extreme. 

Manufactures,  Trade,  Money,  &c. — The  manufactures  are  of 
very  limited  extent,  and  when  not  entirely  domestic  are  con 
fined  to  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  They  include  the  ordinary 
silk,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  tissues,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
coarser  description;  oil-cloths,  leather,  cordage,  glass,  earthen 
ware,  &c.  Trade  suffers  much  from  want  of  inland  communi- 
oation,  but  considering  the  vast  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  the 
many  valuable  products  indigenous  to  the  island,  would  soon 
become  far  more  important  than  it  is,  were  cither  government 
more  enlightened  or  its  subjects  more  industrious  and  enter 
prising.  The  only  branch  of  trade  for  which  the  Sicilians  seem 
to  show  any  particular  predilection  is  that  of  fishing,  for  which 
they  possess  numerous  advantages,  the  fisheries  along  the  coast 
being  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  far  the  most  pro 
ductive  is  that  of  the  tunny,  for  the  capture  of  which  at  the 
proper  season  whole  fleets  of  boats  are  fitted  out.  The  mullet 
and  anchovy  fisheries  are  also  of  great  value,  and  numerous 
varieties  of  testacea  and  Crustacea,  affording  delicate  food,  are 
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taken  throughout  the  year.  The  most  important  articles  of 
export  are  grain,  fruit,  wines  and  spirits,  sulphur,  oil,  sumach, 
barilla,  silk,  liquorice,  and  cream-of-tartar  ;  of  imports,  colo 
nial  produce,  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  hides,  hardware,  &c.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
ducats,  each  equal  to  ahout  4s.  Id.  Sicily  has  its  own  mint, 
but  its  coins  pass  in  common  with  those  of  Naples.  Spanish 
gold  and  silver  coins  are  also  current.  The  principal  mea 
sures  are  the  palmo  or  foot  for  length  ==  10  inches  3  lines, 
the  salma  for  land  =  5£  acres,  the  salma  for  wine  =  36§  gal 
lons,  the  caffiso  for  oil  =  4£  gallons,  and  the  salma-generale 
for  wheat  and  other  grain  =  20  bushels,  or  2J  qrs.  imperial. 

Government,  People,  &c, — Sicily,  though  an  integral  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  continued  till  within  recent  times 
to  possess  its  own  parliament  or  representative  assembly, 
composed  of  the  three  estates  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  repre 
sentatives  of  free  towns.     The  last  formed  a  very  small  mi-  [ 
nority,  and  consequently  were  completely  outnumbered  and 
overpowered  by  the  two  former,  who  united  together  and 
secured  to  themselves  the  most  odious  and  oppressive  privi-  , 
leges.     The  parliament  thus  proved  far  more  an  instrument  j 
of  tyranny  than  of  freedom.     In  1812  an  improved  constitu- 
tion,  under  the  auspices  and  on  the  model  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  was  established,  but  the  people  generally  being  alto 
gether  unprepared  for  it,  regarded  it  with  little  favour,  and 
expressed  little  regret  when  after  a  short-lived  existence  of 
four  years  it  was  formally  abolished  by  the  crown,  and  a  vir 
tual  despotism  was  substituted  in  its  stead.     The  R.  Catholic 
is  the  established  religion,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  I 
nominally  belong  to  it,  though  a  considerable  number  of  j 
Greeks,  who  profess  the  worship  of  their  own  church,  live  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  and  more  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palermo.  The  greatest  bigotry,  accompanied  with  the  gross 
est  immorality,  is  very  prevalent  among  the  higher,  and  has  ; 
also  spread  widely  among  the  lower  orders.    Education  is  very 
much  neglected,  and  even  when  received  is  not  of  a  kind  fitted 
to  enlarge  the  mind.     In  all  quarters  a  general  liatlessness  ' 
prevails.    The  nobility,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  their  station,  or  engaging  in  manly  pursuits,  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  paying  and  receiving  ceremonious  visits, 
or  in  dissipation  and  gambling ;  the  common  people  are  effe 
minate  and  indolent,  and  take  every  means  of  escaping  from 
hard  labour  and  patient  industry.     The  best  specimens  of 
Sicilian  manners  are  found  among  the  peasantry,  who,  un- 
infected  by  the  vices  of  the  towns,  are  sober,  and  tolerably 
observant  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life.     For  intellectual 
pursuits  the  Sicilians,  though  not  deficient  in  natural  capacity,  j 
show   little   inclination.     Science,   literature,  and  art  have  | 
numerous  professors,  who  are  keen  for  the  honours  or  emolu-  | 
ments  which  proficiency  in  them  confers,  but  fail  to  prove  j 
their  title  to  them  by  the  excellence  of  their  productions. 

History. — According  to  early  tradition,  the  first  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  were  Cyclops  and  Lestrygonians,  a  kind  of  fabulous 
beings,  who  long  furnished  the  poets  with  ample  materials, 
of  which,  among  others,  Virgil  has  largely  availed  himself. 
Sicanians  from  Iberia  afterwards  gained  such  a  footing  in  the 
island,  as  to  change  its  name  from  Trinacria,  which  it  had 
hitherto  borne,  to  that  of  Sicania.  Siculi,  driven  from  Italy, 
crossed  the  straits,  and  having  vanquished  the  Sicanians, 
gave  the  island  the  name  which  it  still  bears.  After  a  con 
siderable  interval  the  Greeks  began  to  plant  colonies  on  the 
coast,  and  founded  a  number  of  towns,  of  which  Syracuse, 
Agrigentum,  and  Messina,  became  the  most  celebrated.  They 
were  not,  however,  allowed  to  remain  in  undisturbed  posses 
sion.  The  island  was  conquered  first  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  next  by  the  Romans;  and  on  the  decline  of  their  empire,  ! 
it  was  overrun  by  the  Goths,  who  retained  possession  till  ' 
Belisarius  expelled  them.  In  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen 
tury  the  Saracens  became  masters,  and  continued  so  till 
their  expulsion  by  the  Normans,  who  remained  long  enougli  j 
in  possession  to  establish  the  feudal  system  in  all  its  rigour.  j 
In  1194,  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  established  the  Swabian  ". 
dynasty,  which  in  its  turn  made  way  for  that  of  the  French 
under  Charles  I.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  whose  government,  estab 
lished  in  1266,  was  suddenly  terminated,  in  1282,  by  the  mas 
sacre  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Princes 
of  Aragon  now  became  its  sovereigns,  and  reigned  till  1516, 
when  by  the  succession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  Sicily  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  whose  viceroys  governed  it  till 
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1706,  when  a  successful  popular  insurrection  bestowed  it  on 
Austria.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  gave  it  to  Victor- 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  retained  it  only  for  four  years, 
and  restored  it  to  Austria,  receiving  Sardinia  in  exchange. 
In  1734,  the  Austrians  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
in  1736  a  peace  was  concluded,  confirming  the  possession  to 
the  infant  Don  Carlos,  who  united  Naples  and  Sicily  into  one 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  though  in 
common  parlance  that  of  Naples  alone  is  still  commonly 
used  to  include  both.  Since  then  the  history  of  Sicily,  though 
necessarily  linked  with  that  of  Naples,  has  not  ceased  to  be 
without  interest.  When  Napoleon,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
restless  and  ambitious  schemes,  invaded  Naples,  the  reigning 
sovereign,  Ferdinand  IV.,  withdrew  to  Sicily,  and  there, 
partly  by  the  patriotism  of  his  Sicilian  subjects,  though  still 
more  by  the  efficient  aid  of  Great  Britain,  was  enabled  to 
preserve  his  throne.  The  moment  was,  however,  deemed 
favourable  for  the  reformation  of  gross  abuses  which  per 
vaded  every  part  of  the  government,  and,  accordingly,  under 
British  auspices,  a  liberal  constitution,  modelled  on  that  of 
Britain,  and  dividing  the  parliament,  which  had  previously  met 
in  one  chamber,  giving  the  nobles  and  clergy  a  complete 
ascendant,  into  two  chambers,  in  one  of  which  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  people  meeting  alone  obtained  their  proper  share 
of  influence.  This  constitution,  to  which  the  king  had 
given  a  reluctant  consent  in  1812,  was  not  permitted  to  re 
main  in  force  beyond  1816,  when  the  king,  availing  himself 
of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  political  changes  conse 
quent  upon  it,  resumed  his  former  powers,  or  rather  stretched 
them  far  beyond  their  former  limits,  by  abolishing  the  pe 
culiar  privileges  of  Sicily,  and  converting  it  into  a  mere 
province  of  Naples.  The  heart-burnings  thus  produced 
manifested  themselves  in  1820  by  a  popular  insurrection, 
which  was  only  suppressed  by  Austrian  bayonets.  Another 
outbreak  took  place  in  1848,  the  chief  seats  of  which,  Messina 
and  Palermo,  suffered  severely  before  the  insurrection  was 
quelled. 

SICOMARIO  (SAN  MARTINO),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  3  m.  S.S.W.  Pavia; 
with  a  court  of  justice  and  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1470. 

SICULI  AN  A  [anc.  Camicus],  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and 
9  m.  W.N.W.  Girgenti.  Corn  and  sulphur  are  exported  in 
considerable  quantities. 

SICYON,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece,  the  site  of 
which  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  village  Vasilico, 
about  12  m.  W.N.W.  Corinth.  It  was  built  on  a  lofty  plateau 
of  a  triangular  form,  surrounded  by  walls  of  great  strength, 
and  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  The  pavement  of 
the  road  and  the  lines  of  the  streets  may  still  be  traced,  but 
the  ruins  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  interesting. 

SIDBURY:— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.England,  co.Devon,  nearly 
3  m.  N.N.E.  Sidmouth;  with  a  parish  church  and  an  Inde 
pendent  chapel.  Area  of  par.,  6827  ac.  Pop.  1872. — 2,  Par. 
Eng.  Salop;  1277  ac.  Pop.  61. 

SIDDAN,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  5164  ac.     Pop.  1092. 

SIDDEBUIiEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  13  m.  E. 
Groningen,  on  a  rising  ground ;  with  a  church  and  school. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1335. 

S1DDINGTON  (ST.  MAUY  AND  ST.  PETEK),  par.  Eng, 
Gloucester;  1950  ac.  Pop.  502. 

SIDE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  614  ac.     Pop.  42. 

SIDERNO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  3  m. 
N.E.  Gerace;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  2800. 

SIDESTRAND,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  560  ac.    Pop.  140. 

SIDI-KHALED,  a  tn.  Algerian  Sahara,  oasis  of  Ziban, 
39  m.  W.  by  S.  Biskra.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wretched  in- 
closure,  and  by  palm-trees ;  and  outside  the  walls  is  a  mosque. 
Powder  is  manufactured  here,  and  sold  at  Tugurt.  Pop. 
about  1100. 

SIDLAW  HILLS,  a  low  mountain-range,  Scotland, 
i  which,  commencing  with  the  rock  of  Kinnoul,  about  3  m. 
!  N.E.  Perth,  stretches  E.N.E.  into  co.  Forfar,  in  which  are 
:  their  loftiest  summits— Sidlaw  proper,  1406  ft.;  and  Craig  Owl, 
!  nearly  1700  ft.  The  average  height  is  below  1000  ft.  Their 
E.  slopes  are  covered  with  corn-fields  and  rich  pastures. 

SIDLESHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  4109  ac.     Pop.  941. 

SIDMONTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  4470  ac.     Pop.  145. 

SIDMOUTH,  a  seaport,  market-tn.,  and  par.  England, 
co.  Devon.  The  town,  13  m.  E.S.E.  Exeter,  is  situated  in  a 
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valley  between  two  high  hills,  ueur  the  mouth  of  the  Sid. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  but  is  neat  and  clean.  It  has  an  an 
cient  church,  with  a  well-built  tower;  and  places  of  worship 
for  Independents,  Weslcyans,  and  Unitarians.  Sidmouth  was 
formerly  a  seaport  of  some  importance  ;  but  no  craft  except 
pleasure  boats  and  fishing-smacks  can  now  approach  the  town, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  harbour  being  choked  up  with  sand  and 
pebbles.  It  has  now,  however,  become  a  favourite  watering- 
place,  and  has  every  accommodation -and  all  the  sources  of 
•  amusement  usually  found  at  sucb  resorts — inns,  boarding- 
houses,  baths,  public  rooms,  library,  with  assemblies  and  con 
certs.  The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  remarkably  mild — the 
mean  annual  temperature  being  51 '97°,  while  the  summer 
averages  62°,  and  the  winter  42-44°;  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  Pop.  2516.  Area  of 
par.,  IGOOac.  Pop.  3441. 

SIDON,  or  SAIDE,  a  seaport  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria, 
pash.  Acre,  18  m.  S.  Beyrout,  on  a  tongue  of  la^d,  the  isthmus 
of  which  is  protected  by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  while  a 
bridge  of  seven  arches  leads  to  an  island  on  which  the  castle 
of  Kalat-el-Bahar,  together  with  a  ruinous  fort,  are  situated. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  it  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance ; 
and  though  very  indifferently  built  of  stone-houses,  which 
stretch  stragglingly  along  the  shore,  is  large,  and  not  without 
signs  of  prosperity.  The  principal  buildings,  besides  some 
mosques,  a  Christian  church,  and  a  synagogue,  are  the  bazaars, 
and  an  ancient  building,  now  forming  the  French  khan.  The 
harbour,  once  famous,  has  been  choked  up,  so  as  to  admit 
only  small  vessels;  and  the  trade,  chiefly  confined  to  silk, 
fruit,  oil,  and  nut-galls,  has  declined  from  inability  to  compete 
with  Beyrout.  Ancient  Sidon,  called  in  Joshua  Great  Zidon. 
and  repeatedly  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  by 
the  earliest  profane  writers,  including  Homer,  is  supposed, 
from  some  vestiges  which  have  been 
traced,  to  have  stood  about  2  in.  inland. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

SIDRA,    or   SEUT  (GuLF   OF)    [anc. 
Syrtis  Major],  an  extensive  inlet  of  the 
Mediterranean,  E.  part  regency  of  Tri 
poli,  extending  from  Cape  Mesurata  to 
Bengazi,  or  from  Ion.  15°  30'  to  20°  E. 
In  the  interior  are  extensive  quicksands 
celebrated       in 
antiquity  under        ^^~ 
the   appellation 
of  Syrtis,  from 
a  corruption  of 
which   the  mo 
dern    name    is 
derived. 

SIEBEL 
DINGEN,  a 
vil.  Bavaria, 
Palatinate,  near 
Landau ;  with  a 
church  and  a 
mill.  P.  1023. 
SIEBEN- 
BURGEN,  a 
prov.  Austria. 
See  TKANSYL 
VANJA. 

SIEBEN- 
GEBTRGE, 
a  small  moun 
tain-range,  Ger 
many,  Rhenish 
Prussia.  It  breaks  off  from  the  Westerwald,  and  stretches 
N.W.  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  that 
river  and  the  Wied  and  the  Sieg,  from  the  village  of  Ronnen- 
dorf  to  a  little  beyond  Konigswinter.  It  takes  its  name  from 
seven  remarkable  basaltic  heights,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of 
ancient  castles.  The  loftiest  of  these  heights  is  the  Lo'wen 
berg,  2080  ft. 

SIEBENLEHN,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  47  m.  S.E. 
Leipzig.  It  has  manufactures  of  shoes,  stoneware,  and  refined 
wax;  a  distillery,  several  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
P,,p.  1480. 

8IECHANOWICE.  a  tn.  Russia.     See  CIKCIIANOWICK. 


but  the  streets  arc  irregular  and 
.ig  mere  lanes,  often  so  steep  as  to 
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S1EDLEC,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  53  m.  E.  Warsaw.  It 
has  a  castle,  several  churches,  a  gymnasium  and  other  schoolf ; 
and  the  produce  of  its  bakeries  is  in  much  repute. 

SI  EG,  a  river,  Rhenish  Prussia,  rises  in  E.  of  gov.  Arns- 
berg;  flows  E.S.E.  pa.st  Siegen,  Wissen,  and  Blankenburg, 
and  joins  r.  bank  Rhine,  4  in.  below  Bonn  ;  total  course,  90  m. 
BIEGBURO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  14  m.  S.E.  Cologne, 
r.  bank  Sieg.  It  is  walled,  entered  by  four  gates;  and  has 
four  churches  and  chapels,  a  superior  burgher  school,  and  the 
buildings  of  an  old  Benedictine  abbey,  beautifully  situated  on 
a  rock  which  overhangs  the  town,  and  now  used  as  a  lunatic 
asylum  ;  manufactures  of  earthenware,  leather,  and  tobacco  ; 
some  shipping,  a  fishery,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2934. 

SIEGEN, atn.  Prussia, Westphalia, gov.  and 40m.  S.S.W. 
Arnsberg,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Sieg.  It  is  walled,  has  six  gates ; 
three  churches,  an  orphan  hospital  and  poorhouse ;  manufac 
tures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  various  arti 
cles  in  iron  and  steel,  particularly  files.  Pop.  6481. 

SIEGIIARTS  (GROSS),  n  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  in  a 
valley,  28  m.  N.N.  W.  K reins.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  castle, 
and  important  manufactures  of  ribbons.  Pop.  2400. 

SIEGLAHR,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Cologne,  circle 
and  near  Sieg ;  with  a  church,  tanneries,  and  a  mill.  P.  1 130. 
SIEHEM,  :i  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on  the 
Demer,  14  m.  N.E.  Louvain  ;  with  a  large  church.  P.  1997. 
SIENA  [anc.  Sena  Julia],  a  tn.  Tuscany,  cap.  comp.  of 
.same  name,  on  the  spurs  of  two  hills,  which  rise  from  the 
borders  of  a  barren  and  dreary  tract  on  the  S.  frontiers  of 
Tuscany,  29  m.  S.S.E.  Florence.  Its  lofty  site,  and  the  fine 
avenue  of  trees  by  which  it  is  approached,  give  it  at  a  distance 
a  very  pleasing  appearance 
narrow,  many  of  them  bei 

bo  almost  inaccessible  by  carriages ;  and  the  houses  which 
line  them,  though  often  bearing  the  name 
*X        of  palaces,  have  little  in  their  aspect  and 
*       architecture  to  entitle  them  to  such  an 
appellation.     It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular 
shape,  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  gates, 
of  which  several  are  well  deserving  of 
notice,  and  is  defended  by  a  strong  cita- 
!     .del,  situated  at  its  N.W.  side.     The  most 
remarkable  buildings  and  establishments 

are    the    cathe- 

~"X        dral,  one  of  the 
most  character- 
'      istic  specimens 
of  Italian 

Gothic,  with  a 
curious  facade, 
inlaid  with 

black,  red,  and 
white  marble, 
and  covered 
overwith  sculp 
tures  and  deco 
rations;  several 
other  churches, 
many  of  them 
imposing  struc 
tures,  and  al 
most  all  rich  in 
works  of  art ; 
the  Palazzo 
Publico,  an  ex 
tensive  pile  with 
a  lofty  tower, 
now  occupied  as 
public  offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons,  and  finely  situated  in 
the  Piaz/.a  del  Campo,  a  large  open  space  sloped  like  an  ancient 
theatre  for  public  games;  palaces  in  great  number,  and  in 
almost  every  variety  of  simple  and  compound  Gothic;  among 
others,  the  Palazzo  del  Magnilico,  with  fine  bronze  ornaments 
and  rings;  the  Palazzo  Buonsignori,  with  a  tcrra-cotta  front; 
and  the  Palazzo  Piccolomineo,  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
balcony,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city ;  the- 
university,  of  very  early  date,  once  celebrated,  but  now 
greatly  decayed  ;  the  public  library,  containing  50,000  vols. 
and  above  5000  MSS.,  many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and  value  ; 
I  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  dclla  Scala,  one  of  the  most 
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ancient  in  Europe,  and  containing  300  beds;  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  various  other  benevolent  institutions.  The 
manufactures,  not  of  very  much  importance,  consist  chiefly 
of  woollen  cloths,  paper-hats,  and  leather ;  and  the  trade  is 
chiefly  in  corn  and  tine  marble.  Siena  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  the  seat  of 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  possesses  numerous  academies 
and  societies  for  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  Its 
foundation  is  of  very  ancient  date,  as  attested  by  its  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  portions  are  still  visible  ;  but  its  chief  interest 
is  derived  from  the  important  position  which  it  occupied 
among  the  early  Italian  republics.  It  is  said  to  have  then 
had  150,000  inhabitants,  and  repeatedly  sent  large  armies 
from  its  gates.  It  has  given  birth  to  a  great  number  of  re 
markable  individuals,  and  furnished  no  fewer  than  seven 
popes.  Pop.  21,898. 

SIENIA WA.amarkettn.  Austria,Galicia,circle  Przemysl, 
r.  bank  San.  It  has  a  castle.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  building  dykes.  Pop.  1000. 

SIERADZ,  or  SIEIUJE,  a  tn.  Poland,  37  m.  N.  Grodno. 
It  is  poorly  built ;  has  two  churches,  and  a  Dominican  monas 
tery;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather, 
gloves,  and  hats.  Pop.  1526. 

SIERCK,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Moselle,  in  a  valley  r.  bank 
Moselle,  25  m.  N.  Metz.  It  is  walled,  defended  by  a  castle,  is 
composed  generally  of  steep  and  narrow  streets  ;  and  has  ma 
nufactures  of  eau-de-cologne,  pipes,  leather,  and  glue;  and  a 
trade  in  hardware,  leather,  ribbons,  wine,  and  wood.  P.  1590. 

SIERNING,  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  6  m.  W.  Steier;  with 
manufactures  of  calico,  cotton,  hosiery,  and  ironware.  P.  1368. 

SIERPS,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  12  m.  N.W.  Plock;  with 
a  castle,  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  an  old  Benedictine 
nunnery,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1228. 

SIERRA  [a  mountain],  the  prefix  of  numerous  places, 
Spain: — 1,  (-de  Etiyarceran),  A  tn.  Valencia,  prov.  Castellon- 
de-la-PIana,  I.  bank  Monleon;  with  a  church,  dilapidated 
palace,  courthouse,  and  school ;  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1105. — 2,  (-de 
Fuentes),  A  vil.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  7  m.  E.  Caceres; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
oil,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1260.— 3,  (-de  Yeguas),  A  vil.  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  about  35  m.  from  Malaga ;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  school,  salt-works,  and  several  oil-mills.  Pop.  1088. 

SIERRA-AcARAi,  mountains,  Guiana  (British)  (whichsee}. 

SIERRA-LEONE,  a  British  colony,  W.  Africa,  between 
lat.  7°  40'  and  8°  50'  N. ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Mungo  river, 
or  Little  Scarcies;  W.  the  Atlantic;  S.  the  Sherboro ;  and 
E.  by  an  imperfectly  defined  line  ;  area,  estimated  at  25,000 
sq.  m.  The  coast-line  is  indented  in  the  S.  by  the  broad 
estuary  of  the  Sherboro,  and  near  its  centre  by  Yawry  Bay 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Sierra  Leone,  which  have  between 
them  the  peninsula  of  the  latter  name,  on  which  is  situated 
Free  Town  (the  capital),  forming  the  proper  nucleus  of  the 
colony,  and  only  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
about  1 J  m.  broad.  Besides  the  peninsula  and  mainland,  the 
colony  includes  a  great  number  of  islands,  which  contribute 
to  form  several  good  harbours.  The  surface  near  the  shore, 
though  sometimes  rocky,  is  generally  flat,  but  in  the  interior 
is  covered  by  rugged  hills  and  mountains,  varying  in  height 
from  500  ft.  to  2500  ft.  The  only  level  land  is  a  belt  along 
the  shore  from  £  m.  to  3  m.  wide,  and  about  24  m.  long,  and 
a  plain  of  some  extent  in  the  S.E.  The  principal  rivers  have 
courses  varying  from  200  m.  to  300  m.;  but  have  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  best-known  names,  besides  those 
above  mentioned,  are  the  Bunco,  Rokelle,.  with  its  large  estu 
ary  ;  Karamanka,  and  Kates.  The  soil,  of  which  only  a  com 
paratively  small  portion  is  under  regular  cultivation,  is  very 
fertile,  growing  excellent  crops  of  rice,  Indian  corn,  yams, 
plantains,  pumpkins,  and  cassadas.  Many  of  the  \V.  India 
products  have  been  introduced ;  and  sugar,  coffee,  indigo, 
ginger,  and  cotton  thrive  well.  The  principal  fruits  are  those 
of  the  baobab,  cocoa,  banana,  pine-apple,  orange,  lime,  guava, 
papaw,  pomegranate,  and  plum.  The  forests  are  extensive  ; 
and  the  trees  in  them  are  often  so  magnificent  as  to  be  con 
verted  into  canoes  capable  of  containing  100  men.  The 
principal  live-stock  are  pigs  and  goats.  Poultry  also,  parti 
cularly  guinea-fowls,  are  very  abundant.  The  fisheries,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers,  are  productive,  and  employ 
about  200  canoes,  which  occupy  from  1000  to  1500  men, 


and  realize  an  annual  value  of  about  £4000.  The  chief  in 
dustrial  establishments  are  the  factories  in  which  the  cocoa- 
nut  is  crushed,  and  the  oil  from  it  extracted  and  prepared. 
Boat-building  is  also  carried  on  to  some  extent ;  and  leather 
is  dressed  on  a  small  scale.  The  trade,  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  amounted  in  1851  to  the  value  of  £103,477 
in  imports,  and  £80,366  in  exports.  The  principal  articles 
of  import  were  India  goods,  cottons,  hardware,  spirits,  &c. ; 
of  export,  palm-oil,  pepper,  ginger,  ground-nuts,  hides,  ivory, 
timber,  bees'-wax,  &c.  Sierra-Leone  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1463  ;  but  it  first  became  a 
British  colony  in  1787,  when  a  company  was  formed  with 
the  humane  intention  of  making  it  a  home  for  free  negroes, 
and  proving  by  their  means  that  colonial  products  could  be 
raised  without  slave-labour.  Its  prosperity  was  seriously  af 
fected  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  by  the  bar 
barous  proceedings  of  French  cruisers,  and  gave  so  little 
prospect  of  recovery  that  in  1808  the  company  ceded  all  their 
rights  to  the  crown.  Its  affairs  are  now  administered  by  a 
governor,  and  a  council  of  several  more  members,  appointed 
by  the  crown  on  his  recommendation.  One  great  obstacle 
to  its  prosperity  is  the  deadly  nature  of  its  climate,  particu 
larly  to  Europeans ;  but  its  progress,  though  slow,  has  been 
steady.  Its  population  consists  chiefly  of  native  Africans, 
many  of  them  liberated  from  slave-ships.  They  include 
people  from  about  200  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  a  religious  education,  are  fitted 
to  become  an  important  lever  in  promoting  the  civilization  of 
their  native  regions.  Pop.  (1851),  41,501. 

SIERRA-NEVADA,  Spain.     See  NEVADA  (SIEKUA). 

SIETE-AouAS,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  32  m.  W.  Valen 
cia  ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  schools,  a  church,  and  three  flour- 
mills.  In  1808  the  French  army,  under  Moncey,  here  de 
feated  the  Spaniards;  and  the  Carlists  were  defeated  in  1836, 
by  Ovalle,  the  queen's  general.  Pop.  (agricultural),  924. 

SIETI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  8  m.  N.E. 
Salerno,  on  a  hill ;  with  two  churches  and  a  convent. 

SIEVSK,  or  SEVSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  80  m.  S.W. 
Orel,  r.  bank  Seve.  It  has  10  churches,  but  yet  is  of  a  paltry 
appearance.  Pop.  6000. 

SIEWIERZ,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  41  m.  N.W.  Cracow, 
on  a  large  lake ;  with  a  castle,  a  church,  blast -furnaces,  and 
other  important  iron-works.  Pop.  1252. 

SIGGLESTHORNE,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding); 
6319ac.  Pop.  703. 

SIGHAJIK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  gulf  of  same 
name,  25  m.  S.S.  W.  Smyrna;  lat.  38°  12'  N.;  Ion.  26°  48'  15" 
E.  (a.)  It  was  one  of  the  harbours  of  ancient  Teos,  is  situ 
ated  on  low  ground  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  is  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  said  to  be  Genoese,  and  almost  entirely 
composed  of  marble  blocks  derived  from  the  ancient  ruins. 
Sighajik  is  a  poor  place,  without  shops,  or  even  a  bazaar;  in 
habitants  chiefly  agricultural. 

SIGISMOND  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Savoy,  prov.  Faucigny,  3  in.  N.N.E.  Cluses ;  with  manu 
factures  of  earthenware,  and  gypsum-quarries.  Pop.  1055. 

SIGMARINGEN.thecap.ofHohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
r.  bank  Danube,  48  m.  S.  Stuttgart.  It  has  an  old  and  new 
palace,  a  castle,  R.  Catholic  parish  church,  government  offices, 
gymnasium,  Latin  and  grammar  schools,  museum,  and  theatre  ; 
a  musical  society,  and  two  printing-offices.  Pop.  1804. 

SIGN,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  and  21m. 
N.  Spalatro  ;  with  a  church,  and  an  old  castle,  on  a  rocky 
height  overhanging  the  town.  Sign  was  long  the  bulwark 
of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and  particularly  distin 
guished  itself  by  its  defence  against  the  Turks  in  1717. 
Pop.  3980. 

SIGNA  (CASTEL  01),  a  tn.  and  par.  Tuscany,  7  in.  W. 
Florence,  r.  bank  Arno ;  with  a  church,  school,  and  castle ; 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  straw-bonnets,  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  best 
made  in  Tuscany.  Pop.  5958. 

SIGNACH,  a  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  gov.  and  60m. 
E.S.E.  Tiflis,  on  the  Anagesskhewi.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  and  a  suburb. 

SIGNAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  14  m. 
E.S.E.  Bern,  1.  bank  Emme.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  and 
has  a  church  and  school.  On  a  steep  height  above  the  village 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  with  a  stately  tower.  P.  2324. 
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SIGNY,  two  places,  France,. dep.  Ardennes:—!,  (I'Ab- 
baye],  A  vil.  15  m.  N.  Mezieres ;  with  manufactures  of  fine 
shawls,  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works.  Pop.  2447. — 
2,  (-le-Petit},  A  vil.  14  m.  N.W.  Mezieres ;  with  an  old  castle. 
Iron  is  mined  and  smelted,  and  slates  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  ]294. 

SIGKISVVEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
20  m.  S.E.  Bern,  near  Lake  Thun.  A  coal-mine  has  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2546. 

SIGSTON-KiBBT,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  3369  ac. 
Pop.  282. 

SIGTUNA,  a  tu.  Sweden,  Ian  and  24  m.  N.W.  Stock 
holm,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Stark,  one 
of  the  N.  creeks  of  Lake  Malar.  It  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  place  in  Sweden,  and  was  once  its  capital,  Odin, 
whose  original  name  of  Sigge  is  now  borne  by  the  town,  hav 
ing  first  fixed  his  residence  here.  The  old  town  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  new  town  is  about  £  m.  distant  from 
the  original  site.  It  contains  a  church  with  three  towers ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  pottery,  and  a  fishery.  P.  1200. 

SIGUEXZA,  a  city,  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Guadala 
jara,  72  m.  N.W.  Madrid,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  which  slopes  down  the  valley  of  the  Henares. 
The  upper  town,  therefore,  is  steep,  and  it  is  surmounted  by 
the  episcopal  palace  or  Alcazar,  which  crowns  the  hill,  for 
the  bishop  was  once  lord  of  Siguenza.  It  has  a  fine  substantial 
Gothic  cathedral,  three  parish  churches,  two  deserted  and 
two  occupied  Franciscan  convents,  barracks,  a  civil  and  mili 
tary  hospital;  several  colleges  and  schools,  and  a  courthouse, 
situated  in  the  great  square,  which  is  very  large,  and  provided 
with  a  beautiful  fountain  and  colonnades.  There  are  also  flour 
and  fulling  mills,  dye-works,  potteries,  tanneries  ;  and  manu 
factures  of  linen-cloths,  baize,  hair-sieves,  &c.  Pop.  4717. 

SIGUEYA,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  dist.  Astorga;  with 
a  church,  school,  and  manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  1732. 

SIGVA,  a  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  gov.  Tobolsk ;  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Sosva,  after  a  course  of  about  130  m. 

SIHUN,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  SYHOUN. 

SIHUT,  a  seaport  tu.,  S.  coast,  Arabia,  S.W.  the  pro 
montory  of  Ras  Fartak ;  lat.  15°  12'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  51°  19'  E.  j 
The  length  of  its  stretch  along  the  shore  makes  it  look  large  ' 
when  viewed  from  the  sea ;  but  on  inspection  it  is  found  to  ' 
be  a  comparatively  insignificant  place,  in  a  very  dilapidated  ! 
state,  and  containing  from  300  or  400  to  2000  inhabitants,  [ 
according  to  the  trade  and  season.     The  anchorage  is  merely 
an  open  roadstead.     About  30  vessels  belonging  to  it  are 
employed  in  catching  sharks,  sun-fish,  &c. ;  in  exporting  these 
products  to  Muscat,  Zanzibar,  £c. ;  or  in  carrying  on  a  lucra 
tive  trade  in  grain  along  the  coast. 

SUE  AN,  or  SIGEAN  [anc.  Signa],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Aude, 
on  a  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  34  m.  S.S.E.  Carcassone.  It 
is  surrounded  by  salt-marshes,  from  which  much  salt  is 
made;  and  has  a  trade  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  honey,  and  wool. 
Pop.  3013. 

SIKINO  [anc.  Sikinos],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  between  isls.  Nio  and  Polycandro ;  lat. 
36°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  25°  10'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W., 
about  10  m. ;  breadth,  about  3  m.  Its  surface  is  elevated 
and  even  mountainous ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
produces  wheat,  fruit,  particularly  figs,  a  little  cotton,  and 
much  winu.  Owing  to  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
last,  Sikino  is  sometimes  called  the  Wine  Island.  Its  chief 
place  is  a  town  of  same  name,  situated  on  a  height  near  a 
tremendous  precipice  which  overhangs  the  sea.  There  is  no 
proper  harbour,  but  the  landing-place  is  at  San  Bourgnias. 

SIKKIM,  a  rajahship,  N.  Hindoostan,  under  British  pro 
tection  ;  lat.  26°  40'  to  28°  N. ;  Ion.  88°  to  89°  E. ;  bounded, 
N.  by  Tibet,  E.  Bootan,  from  which  it  is  separated  chiefly 
by  the  Chola  range,  and  partly  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  Teesta ; 
S.  the  plains  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  and  W.  Nepaul, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Singalelah  range ;  greatest  j 
length,  N.  to  S.,  80  m.;  breadth,  60  in.  It  forms  a  S.  sec 
tion  of  the  Himalaya,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  mountain- 
ranges,  which  on  the  S.  rise  abruptly  from  the  plains  in  spurs 
from  6000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.,  and  continuing  to  increase  in 
height  as  they  proceed  N.,  finally  on  the  N.W.  rise  in  Kun- 
chainjunga  to  28,178  ft.,  the  loftiest  height  that  has  yet  been 
measured  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  range  stretching 


from  this  mountain  E.N.E.  to  that  of  Donkia,  has  a  mean 
elevation  of  18,000  ft.  to  19,000  ft. ;  while  several  individual 
summits  are  higher,  and  that  of  Chomomo,  in  particular,  is 
22,000  ft.  The  whole  surface  is  thus  a  mere  mass  of  moun 
tains,  separated  by  precipitous  ravines,  and  nowhere  so  far 
distant  as  to  leave  room  for  flat  valleys  or  plains.  The  whole 
country  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  which  receives 
its  drainage  chiefly  by  the  Teesta.  This  river,  rising  in 
Tibet,  at  the  height  of  19,000  ft.,  pursues  a  winding  course 
S.  through  Sikkim,  and  is  augmented  within  it  by  numerous 
tributaries,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the  Great  Rungeet, 
which  joins  it  on  the  right  shortly  before  it  quits  the  rajah- 
ship.  The  strata  are  composed  chiefly  of  granite,  strangely 
contorted  gneiss,  mica  and  chlorite  slate,  porphyry,  and  sand 
stone.  Limestone  occurs  rarely,  in  detached  portions,  and 
never  in  continuous  seams ;  in  many  places  the  decomposi 
tion  of  granite,  in  which  feldspar  abounds,  has  produced  beds 
of  fine  porcelain-clay.  The  loftier  summits  being  far  beyond 
the  snow-limit,  of  course  retain  their  snowy  covering  at  all 
seasons  ;  but  bare  bleak  mountains  are  never  seen,  and  up  to 
the  height  of  12,000  ft.  the  loftiest  and  steepest  precipices  are 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  the  mountains  present  an  unin 
terrupted  succession  of  magnificent  forests.  In  the  narrow 
valleys  watered  by  mountain -streams,  the  rhododendrons 
are  particularly  luxuriant,  and  often  give  to  the  scenery  one 
of  its  characteristic  and  not  least  pleasing  features.  This 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  evidently  owing  to  the  excessive 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  N.  and  N.E.  of  Sikkim 
are  indeed  beyond  the  region  of  much  rain,  but  with  this  ex 
ception  it  is  the  dampest  territory  within  the  whole  range  of 
the  Himalaya.  S.  winds,  blowing  almost  constantly  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  whose  nearest  shores  are  about  400  m.  dis 
tant,  pass  over  the  low  plains  without  parting  with  any  of  the 
moisture  with  which  they  are  overloaded  ;  but  on  reaching 
the  mountain-terraces  of  Sikkim,  discharge  it  either  in  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  or  send  it  down  more  gradually  in  dense 
mists,  which  hang  particularly  over  the  lower  valleys,  and 
make  them  so  unhealthy  that  the  villages  are  always  placed 
above  them,  on  lateral  spurs,  at  least  4000  ft.  above  sea-level. 
Above  this  height  the  climate  is  generally  salubrious;  and 
Darjiling,  the  station  of  a  British  resident,  on  the  S.  fron 
tier,  at  the  height  of  7165  ft.,  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the 
repair  of  European  constitutions  after  they  have  been  shattered 
by  residence  in  other  parts  of  India.  At  this  station  the 
mean  temperature  is  about  50°,  or  2°  higher  than  that  of 
London,  and  28°  higher  than  that  of  Calcutta.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer,  or  the  mean  difference  of  temperature  be 
tween  the  hottest  and  coldest  months,  is  only  22°,  while  that 
of  London  is  27°.  The  following  table  furnishes  an  approxi 
mate  estimate  both  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  at  dif 
ferent  altitudes : — 


Altitude. 

Mean 

Shade. 

Mean 

Warmest 
Month. 

Coldest 
Month. 

Mean 

Daily 
RangJ. 

20°  -0 

2;°'0 

35°  -0 

Bain- 

1..11  in 
inches. 

40-0 
200 

100 

11,000ft. 
15,000ft. 
19,000ft. 

40°'9 
£9°-8 
19°-8 

50C-0 
40°  0 
S2°-0 

24°'0 

io°-o 

C°0 

1°  =  320  ft. 
1°  =  350  ft. 
1°  =  400  ft. 

The  soil  of  Sikkim  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich 
black  vegetable  mould,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay  so  tenacious 
as  to  be  well  adapted  for  making  bricks.  The  principal  crops 
are  varieties  of  millet,  maize,  and  rice.  The  hist  has  been 
cultivated  at  the  height  of  8000  ft.,  though  the  crop  then 
became  uncertain.  Other  crops  more  partially  cultivated 
are  wheat,  barley,  pease,  radishes,  and  turnips ;  but  the  hus 
bandry  is  very  indifferent.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Sikkim  are  Lepchas,  who  have  markedly  Mongolian  features, 
speak  a  language  radically  Tibetan;  and  though  not  pro 
fessedly  of  any  religion,  acknowledge  the  existence  of  good 
and  bad  spirits,  and  appear  to  have  a  leaning  to  Buddhism. 
They  are  deficient  in  courage,  but  frank,  humorous,  and  po 
lite,  scrupulously  honest,  and,  in  respect  to  domestic  relations, 
contrast  favourably  with  their  Tibet  and  Bootan  neighbours, 
polygamy  being  rare  among  them,  and  polyandry  unknown. 
They  live  chiefly  on  rice,  but  are  coarse  feeders,  and  delight 
in  pork,  elephant,  and  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  Next  to  the 
Lepchas  the  most  numerous  tribes  in  Sikkim  are  the  Limboos, 
professed  Buddhists,  and  equally  remarkable  for  bravery  and 
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cruelty  ;  and  the  Moormis,  a  scattered  people,  of  whom  little 
is  known. — (Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals,  London,  1854.) 

SIKLO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  24  m.  N.  Arad; 
with  a  church,  and  the  remains  of  old  fortifications.  P.  2224. 

SIKLOS  (DEUTSCH),  SCHJKLOSCH,  or  SCHOKLOSCH,  a  mar 
ket  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Baranya,  47  m.  N.E. 
Posega ;  with  three  churches,  a  celebrated  old  castle,  situated 
on  a  precipitous  height ;  a  Franciscan  monastery,  with  ther 
mal  springs  immediately  adjoining  it ;  a  silk-mill,  and  marble- 
quarries.  Pop.  3247. 

SIKOKF,  the  smallest  of  the  four  principal  isls.  of 
Japan  ;  lat.  32°  48'  to  34°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  131°  50'  to  134°  40' 
E. ;  it  lies  S.  of  Niphon,  and  E.  of  Kiusiu,  from  both  of  which 
it  is  only  separated  by  narrow  channels,  thickly  studded  with 
small  islands.  It  is  about  140  m.  long,  and  70  m.  broad  at  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  interior  appears  to  be  mountainous 
and  barren.  The  coast  is  exposed  to  a  wild  and  tempestuous 
sea,  and,  although  indented  with  many  deep  bays,  has  scarcely 
a  harbour  that  could  be  entered  with  safety.  It  is  divided 
into  four  provinces — Ava,  lyo,  Sanoki,  and  Tosa. 

SIKULA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and  14  m. 
N.E.  Arad,  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  an  island  formed  by  the 
White  Kbrb's.  It  contains  two  churches,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  particularly  apples.  Pop.  1418. 

SIL,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
in  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Leon  ;  flows  S.W.,  and  7  m.  N.N.E. 
Orense  joins  1.  bank  Minho,  nearly  doubling  its  volume,  after 
a  course  of  about  1 00  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Valcarce, 
Selmo,  Boeza,  Cabrera,  and  Silvan. 

SILANO,  or  SILLANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  of  Modena, 
about  5  m.  N.  Camporgiano;  with  a  church,  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1901. 

SILANUS,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Sassari, 
65  m.  N.  by  E.  Cagliari.  It  has  marble- quarries.  Pop.  1502. 

SILAO,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  10  m.  N.W.  Guanaxuato. 
It  is  well  built.  Pop.  4000. 

SILBEKBACH,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Elbogen  ;  with  a 
school,  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  printed  calicoes,  and 
Prussian  blue  ;  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2045. 

SILBERBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.S.W. 
Breslau.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  formed  by  Frederick 
the  Great  to  guard  the  pass  from  Bohemia,  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  sterling.  Its  works,  hewn  almost  entirely 
out  of  the  rock,  and  their  formidable  nature,  have  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Silesian  Gibraltar.  It  contains  two  churches 
and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1750. 

SILCHESTER,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1881  ac.     Pop.  456. 

SILE,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy,  rises  in  prov.  Treviso ; 
flows  E.,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  proceeding 
E.,  joins  the  Piave-Vecchia,  while  the  other  flows  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  about  4  m.  E.  Venice ;  total  course, 
40  m.,  becomes  navigable  3  m.  above  its  bifurcation. 

SILEBY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Leicester,  on  the 
Midland  railway,  which  has  here  a  station,  above  1  m.  E. 
Mountsorrel.  It  has  a  parish  church,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
chapels,  and  a  free  school ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture.  Area  of  par.,  2190  ac.  Pop.  1660. 

SILES,  a  walled  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  70  m. 
N.E.  Jaen ;  with  a  church,  hospital,  townhouse,  school,  and 
hermitage;  manufactures  of  dyes  for  wool,  a  fulling,  and 
several  oil,  flour,  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2202. 

SILESIA  (AUSTRIAN).     See  MORAVIA. 

SILESIA  (PRUSSIAN)  [German,  Schlesien],  a  prov.  in 
the  S.E.  of  Prussia,  bounded,  N.  by  provs.  Brandenburg  and 
Posen,  E.  Posen  and  Poland,  S.  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and 
W.  Bohemia,  and  the  kingdom,  and  prov.  of  Saxony ;  area, 
11,868  geo.  sq.  m.  The  Oder,  which  traverses  the  province 
S.E.  to  N.W.,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
That  on  the  1.  bank  is  generally  mountainous,  being  covered 
in  the  S.  by  the  Sudetes,  and  in  the  S.W.  by  branches  of  the 
Riesengebirge.  Between  the  ridges,  however,  are  numerous 
valleys,  some  of  them  of  considerable  extent,  and  generally 
both  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  division  on  the  right 
bank  is  flat  but  sandy,  extensively  covered  by  heath  and  stag 
nant  pools,  and  far  from  fertile.  The  whole  province  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  exception  of  a  small 
portion  in  the  S.E.,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Vistula,  is 
drained  by  the  Oder,  and  its  affluents  the  Bober,  Katzbach, 
Weistritz,  Lohe,  Ohlau,  and  Neisse  on  the  left;  and  the 


Bartsch,  Weide,  Malapane,  and  Klodnitz  on  the  right.  The 
system  of  agriculture  pursued  is  very  imperfect,  and  the 
grain  raised  in  ordinary  years  is  not  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  home  consumption.  There  is  not  much  ground 
well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  the  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats, 
and  barley.  Potatoes  and  flax  also,  both  of  which  thrive 
well,  are  extensively  cultivated;  and  in  some  districts  hops, 
tobacco,  and  madder  yield  valuable  returns.  The  vine  is 
only  cultivated  in  small  patches,  and  the  wine  produced  ia 
ery  indifferent.  Sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  and  are 
celebrated  both  for  theabundance  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool ; 
and  bee-culture  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy. 
The  minerals  are  of  great  importance,  and  include  iron,  cop 
per,  lead,  calanrine,  arsenic,  alum,  pyrites,  and  coal.  They 
are  worked  extensively,  and  employ  numerous  smelting-fur- 
naces.  Other  manufactures  also,  particularly  woollen  and 
linen  tissues,  have  made  great  progress,  and  few  provinces 
of  Prussia  can  boast  of  an  equally  industrious  population. 
Silesia  is  divided  into  three  governments — Breslau  (the  capi 
tal),  Liegnitz,  and  Oppeln.  Pop.  (1849),  3,061,593. 

SILHET,  or  SYLHET,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
cap.  dist.  of  same  name,  r.  bank  Soormah,  270  m.  N.E.  Calcutta. 
It  is  a  large  Mahometan  town,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slightly 
raised  part  of  the  jeels,  but  still  so  low  that  during  the  rains 
it  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  becomes  accessible  only  by 
boats.  The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are  built  on  telahs  or 
hillocks,  one  of  which,  150  ft.  high,  is  crowned  by  the  resi 
dence  of  the  district  judge,  and  surrounded  by  fine  spreading 
oaks.  The  climate,  though  hot  and  damp,  is  remarkably 
healthy ;  and  the  two  most  important  branches  of  trade  are 
lime,  and  a  long  sedge  used  for  thatching,  both  of  which  are 

sent  in  large  quantities  to  Calcutta. The  DISTRICT,  area, 

2861  sq.  m.,  consists  chiefly  of  broad  flat  valleys,  annually 
submerged,  broken  by  low  hills,  which,  on  the  N.  frontier, 
rise  into  the  Coosya  Mountains ;  has  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  is  often  beautifully  clothed  with  a  bright  green  jungle  of 
small  palms  and  many  kinds  of  fern.  These,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  narrower  parts  of  the  valleys,  often  raise  their  slender 
brown  trunks  40  ft.  high,  and  terminate  in  feathery  crowns 
of  foliage.  Among  the  hills  many  remarkable  fossils  have 
been  found,  and  in  the  Soormah,  which  receives  most  of  the 
drainage,  porpoises  and  alligators,  both  long  and  short  nosed, 
abound.  On  the  low  swampy  grounds  very  heavy  crops  of 
rice  are  raised.  On  the  higher  grounds  cotton  and  sugar  are 
produced,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  district ;  there,  too,  oranges  and  limes  grow  in  whole 
forests,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  export ; 
other  articles  of  commerce  are  chunam,  found  in  inexhaustible 
beds ;  wax,  ivory,  and  elephants.  Coal  also  has  been  dis 
covered.  The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  are  a  cloth 
made  from  wild  silkj  and  shields,  remarkable  for  the  lustre 
and  durability  of  their  black  varnish.  Boat-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent. —  (Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals;  &c.) 

SILIAN,  par.  Wales,  Cardigan ;  2182  ac.     Pop.  335. 

SILIGU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Sassari,  on  a 
slope,  in  a  rather  unhealthy  district.  Pop.  2642. 

S1L1ISTY  [anc.  Trajanopolis],  a  maritime  vil.  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pash.  Itshil,  E.  side,  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Adalia, 
25  m.  S.S.W.  Alaya. 

SILIQUA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  12  m.  W.N.W. 
Cagliari,  near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Dorida.  P.  1446. 

SILISTRI,  or  SILISTRIA,  a  fortified  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Bulgaria,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  r.  bank  Danube,  66  m.  N.  by  E. 
Shumla.  It  is  of  semicircular  form,  in  general  poorly  built,  con 
sisting  of  narrow,  winding,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  lined  by 
low  and  gloomy-looking  houses,  built  of  wood;  and  has  five 
mosques,  a  large  Greek  church  and  convent,  capacious  bar 
racks,  public  baths,  a  custom-house  with  extensive  magazines 
attached  for  warehousing  flour  and  grain,  a  few  insignificant 
manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  wood  and 
cattle.  Its  fortifications  are  strongly  built  of  solid  masonry, 
and  strengthened  by  several  detached  forts  of  admirable  con 
struction,  and  of  the  most  formidable  description;  the  prin 
cipal  of  these  forts,  Abd-ul-Mejid,  occupies  the  hill  Akbar, 
which  commands  the  town,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  military  works  of  the  age.  Silistri  successfully 
withstood  the  Russians  in  1773  and  in  1809,  but  after  a  long 
siege  was  taken  by  them  in  1829,  since  which  time  the  forti 
fications  have  been  immensely  strengthened.  Pop.  20,000. 
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SILIVRI,  or  SEUVKI  [anc..Selimbria],  a  tn.  Turkey  in 
Europe,  N.  shore,  Sea  of  Marmora,  40  m.  W.  Constantinople. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  fortress ;  and  consists  of  an  upper  and  a 
lower  town,  the  former  occupied  chiefly  by  Greeks  and  Jews, 
and  the  lower  by  the  Turks.  It  has  a  bazaar,  several  mosques, 
a  harbour,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  about  5000. 

SILJA,  or  SIIJAN,  a  lake,  Sweden,  Ian  and  28  m.  N.W. 
Falun.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  about  20  m.  long,  by 
9  m.  broad ;  area,  48  geo.  sq.  m. ;,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  and  finely-wooded  scenery  along  its  banks.  Its 
shore  is  covered  by  a  lofty  and  almost  inaccessible  mountain- 
range.  Near  its  W.  shore  is  the  island  of  Seller. 

SILK-WiLLOUGHBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2505  ac.  P.  256. 

SILKSTONE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  York  (W.  Rid 
ing),  4  m.  S.W.  Barnsley.  The  village,  situated  in  a  pictur 
esque  valley,  has  an  ancient,  but  handsome  and  commodious 
parish  church,  said  to  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  Nor. 
man  conquest.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
coal-worka  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  partly  also  as  handloom- 
weavers  and  nailers.  Area  of  par.,  14,991  ac.  Pop.  21,298. 

SILLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  9  in.  S.  Valencia,  on  the 
Albufera  lagoon  ;  with  a  townhouse,  granary,  two  primary 
schools,  a  church,  and  a  hermitage  ;  oil,  rice,  and  flour  mills. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  2570. 

SILL  A,  a  tn.  of  W.  Africa.  Bambarra,  r.  bank  Joliba, 
between  Jenne  and  Sego;  lat.  13°  17'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  30'  \V. 
Park's  first  expedition  terminated  here. 

SILLAH-MEw,  a  tn.  Burmah.     See  CHALAIN-MEW. 

SILL  AW,  a  large  and  populous  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Bahar,  about  40  m.  S.E.  Patna. 

SILLE-LE  GHILLAUME,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  21  in. 
N.N.W.  Le  Alans.  It  has  an  ancient  parish  church  with  a 
tine  W.  porch,  and  a  castle  of  very  early  date,  but  still  in  good 
preservation ;  and  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  leather ;  and 
a  trade  in  hemp,  thread,  wool,  feathers,  wax,  &c.  P.  2210. 

SILLEIN,  or  SOLNA,  ,1  walled  market  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Trentschin,  1.  bank  Waag,  43  m.  N.N.W.  Neusohl.  It  is  an 
old  but  well-built  place.  The  houses  are  lined  with  arcades; 
and  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  several  breweries,  and 
some  trade  in  linen  and  wine.  Pop.  2340. 

SILLEJORD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  Aggerhuus, 
'bail.  Bradsberg,  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  a  lake  of  same 
name,  where  it  receives  the  Flodal.  Pop.  2400. 

SILLINGY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy, 
prov.  Genevois,  mand.  Annecy,  in  an  elevated  plain.  P.  1133. 

SILLY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  13  m. 
N.  by  W.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  oil, 
bricks,  and  some  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  2602. 

SILOS,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Tenerife,  at  the  S.  foot  of 
the  Montaneta-de-Aregume,  about  1  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is 
poorly  built;  but  has  a  church  and  a  primary  school,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  some  trade  in  silk.  Pop.  1083. 

SILS,  two  vils.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons.  The 
one,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Albula  with 
the  Hinter  Rhein,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Coire,  has  two  churches, 
and  a  modern  castle  finely  situated,  and  the  ruins  of  two  ancient 
castles.  P.321.  The  other,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  canton,  N.E. 
side  lake  of  same  name,  5964  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  the  highest 
village  in  the  Engadine.  Pop.  233. 

SILSDEN,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  in  a  romantic  and  beautifully  varied  district  on  the 
Aire,  4  m.  N.  by  W.  Keighley;  with  a  neat  parish  church, 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  manufactures  of 
nails  and  woollen  ami  cotton  goods,  and  quarries  of  excellent 
building-stone.  Pop.  2346. 

SILT,  or  SYLT,  an  isl.  Denmark,  in  the  North  Sea,  off 
W.  coast,  Schleswig;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  20  m.; 
breadth,  varying  from  ^  m.  to  6-m.;  area,  32  geo.  sq.  m.  It 
is  surrounded  with  sandbanks,  and  affords  a  valuable  protec 
tion  to  the  marsh-lands  of  Schleswig  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  by  no  means  fertile,  the  arable  land  not 
exceeding  9  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  sand  and  heath  occupying  almost 
all  the  rest.  The  inhabitants  are  Fries-landers,  generally  dis 
tinguished  by  fine,  manly,  and  beautiful  forms.  They  make 
excellent  sailors,  and  live  chii'fly  by  fishing  and  seafaring. 
Pop.  2600. 

SILTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Dorset;  1257  ac.  P.  368. 
—2,  (Over),  York  (N.  Riding);  3694  ac.  .  Pop.  285. 


SILVANO,  ,1  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  Novi,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gorzente  with  the  Orba. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  two  churches.  Pop.  1952. 

SILVER  ISLAND,  China.     &•«  KINTAHO. 

SILVERST()NE,par.  Eng.  Northamp.;  2110ac.  P.  1 134. 

SILVER-TON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  Devon,  near  the 
Great  Western  railway,  7  m.  N.N.E.  Exeter.  The  village, 
situated  on  a  commanding  height,  contains  a  handsome  parish 
church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  free  school,  and  two  annual 
fairs.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  agricultural.  Area  of 
par.,  4714  ac.  Pop.  1376. 

SILVES,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  17  in.  E.N.E. 
Lagos,  on  the  Portimuo,  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  a  convent,  Latin  school,  hospital,  and 
almshouse  ;  was  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1242.  Pop.  2400. 

SILVES,  or  SANTA  ANNA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazilian 
Guiana,  on  the  Lake  Saraca,  20  m.  from  1.  bank  Amazon, 
above  Obidos.  The  inhabitants,  Indians  and  Mestizos,  cul 
tivate  cotton  and  excellent  tobacco,  and  gather  cacao  and 
sarsaparilla,  which  grow  here  spontaneously. 

SILVINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  493  ac.     Pop.  27. 

SILZ,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Imst,  r.  bank  Inn  ;  with  a 
court  of  justice  and  a  church.  Pop.  1116. 

SIM,  or  SIMA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Orenburg; 
flows  circuitously  N.,  then  S.E.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Inzer, 
about  18  m.  S.E.  Oufa;  total  course,  100  in. 

SIMABARA,  a  vast  gulf,  Japan,  W.  coast,  isl.  Kiusiu, 
stretching  far  inland,  and  forming  the  basin  in  which  are  the 
peninsula  of  Simabara,  and  the  islands  of  Amaksa,  Kami- 
Togi,  Simo-Togi,  Oho-Jano,  Nagasima,  and  a  number  of  other 
islands  and  rocks.  The  peninsula  of  Simabara  is  remarkable 
for  the  lofty  volcano  of  Wunzendake. 

SIMANCAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  8  m.  S.W. 
Valladolid,  r.  bank  Pisuerga,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  witli 
17  arches.  Jt  has  a  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  church; 
but  its  chief  public  building  is  a  capacious  and  strongly  forti 
fied  edifice  rising  above  the  river,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Henriquez,  the  admirals  of  Castile,  but  was  taken  from 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  destined  by  them  for  the 
national  archives.  Most  of  the  earlier  papers  were  destroyed 
by  the  Comuneros  in  1520,  but  those  dating  from  1475  were 
very  complete.  When  quartered  at  Simancas  in  1809,  the 
French  seized  all  the  papers  relating  to  their  diplomacy  with 
Spain,  and  before  leaving  they  destroyed  immense  quantities 
of  records,  and  set  fire  to  the  building,  the  left  wing  of  which 
was  burned  down.  The  castle  has  since  been  repaired,  and 
the  monuments  which  escaped  destruction  and  spoliation  have 
been  re-arranged.  Simancas  figures  in  the  Roman  itinerary 
under  the  name  of  Septimanca.  The  celebrated  Irish  rebel, 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell,  died  here  in  1602.  Pop.  808. 

SIMAND,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
and  21  m.  N.N.E.  Arad  ;  with  two  churches,  a  synagogue, 
the  remains  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  ;  and  some 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  4898. 

SIMBIRSK,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Kasan,  E. 
Orenburg,  S.  Saratov,  and  W.  Penza  and  Nijnei- Novgorod ; 
lat.  52°  40'  to  55°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  45°  30'  to  51°  E. ;  greatest 
length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  260m.;  greatest  breadth,  140  m. ;  j 
area,  22,400  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  generally  of  an  exten 
sive  plain  broken  by  low  hills,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
400  ft.  on  r.  bank  Volga.  This  river  traverses  the  govern 
ment  circuitously  N.  to  S.,  and  towards  the  S.  makes  a  very 
remarkable  sweep,  inclosing  a  large  tract,  which  has  much 
the  appearance  of  a  steppe.  The  only  other  river  of  impor 
tance  is  the  Sura,  an  affluent  of  the  Volga.  The  lakes 
are  individually  small,  but  so  numerous  that  566  have  been 
counted.  The  climate  is  considered  mild,  though  for  five 
months  in  the  year  the  Volga  Is  covered  with  ice.  The  air 
is  clear  and  healthy.  The  soil  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chalk, 
marl,  clay,  and  vegetable  mould ;  and  is  of  the  greatest  fer 
tility,  producing  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  hay,  and  tobacco.  The  domestic  animals  are  of  very 
inferior  breeds,  and  the  fruit  is  generally  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  N.  part  of  the  government  is  well  wooded,  but  considera 
ble  scarcity  is  felt  in  the  S.  The  principal  trees  are  birch, 
alder,  and  oak.  Fish  abound  both  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  minerals  consist  chiefly  of  gypsum,  alabaster,  lime 
stone,  sulphur,  and  naphtha.  The  manufactures,  not  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent,  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  linen 
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cloth,  leather,  glass,  soap,  and  candles.  The  trade  by  the 
Volga  is  important.  The  chief  exports  are  grain,  hemp, 
cattle,  raw  and  prepared  hides,  soap,  fish,  &c.  The  govern 
ment  is  divided  into  10  circles,  of  which  Simbirsk  is  the  cap. 
Pop.  (1850),  1,345,000. 

SIMBIRSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  a  lofty 
bank  of  the  Volga,  448  m.  E.S.E.  Moscow.  It  is  very  irre 
gularly  built,  and  consists  principally  of  wooden  houses  and 
narrow  streets.  It  contains  16  churches,  most  of  them  mas 
sive  structures;  two  convents,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  central 
school ;  and  has  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  coin  and 
fish  ;  and  an  annual  fair,  which  lasts  three  days.  P.  13,509. 

SIMCOE  (LAKE),  a  lake,  Canada  West,  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  nearly  30  in.  long, 
and  about  18  in.  broad  at  its  widest  part,  and  said  to  be  about 
170  ft.  above  Lake  Huron,  into  which  it  discharges  itself 
through  Lake  Gougichin,  the  Severn,  and  Georgian  Bay. 
The  water  in  some  parts  of  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  it  is  generally  frozen  completely  over  in  the  winter,  so  as 
to  be  passable  with  safety  for  sleighs.  It  contains  numerous 
islands,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  but  only  one  of  them, 
Snake  Island,  inhabited,  and  that  by  Indians.  The  banks 
are  generally  clothed  with  wood  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
A  steamer  has  plied  on  the  lake  for  many  years  past,  and  very 
fine  white-fish  are  taken  in  it. 

SIMCOE,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  cap.  co.  Norfolk,  on  Pat 
terson's  Creek,  about  8  m.  N.  of  Lake  Erie,  and  70  m.  S.W. 
Toronto.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  and  county  offices, 
and  has  a  courthouse  and  jail ;  an  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  two  Baptist  places  of  worship  ; 
a  grammar  and  several  other  schools;  a  soap  and  candle  fac 
tory,  a  brewery,  three  distilleries,  two  tanneries,  two  foun 
dries,  an  ashery,  a  saw  and  two  flour  mills.  It  publishes 
three  newspapers.  Pop.  (1852),  1452  ;  (1854),  1700. 

SIMETO,  a  river,  Sicily.     See  GIARRETTA. 

SIMFEROPOL,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  gov.  Taurida.  on  a 
dry  unsheltered  plateau  at  the  foot  of  lofty  hills,  on  the  Sal- 
ghir,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  1 92  m.  S.E.  Odessa,  and  40  m. 
N.E.  Sevastopol.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town  ;  the 
former  very  poorly  built,  and  composed  of  crooked  narrow 
streets,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Tartars  ;  and  the  latter  very  regu 
larly  built  in  straight  and  spacious  streets,  and  a  very  hand 
some  square;  and  has  three  Greek  churches,  five  mosques, 
a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  large  civil  and  military 
hospital,  and  several  important  courts  and  public  offices 
Pop.  8000.— (Demidoff,  Voy.  dans  la  Russie  Merid.} 

SIMLA!!,  a  sanitary  station,  Hindoostan,  in  the  protected 
Sikh  territory,  60  m.  N.N.E.  Umballa,  and  7300  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Besides  a  bazaar,  which  may  almost  be  called  a 


BIMLAli.— From  a  Sketch  by  MKJOI  Lu;ml. 

native  town,  it  contains  above  400  houses,  built  of  wood  aii'l 
stone,  in  European  style,  and  dispersed  amongst  forests  of  oaks, 
along  the  crest  of  different  mountain-ranges.  At  the  observa 
tory,  the  summer-heat  has  been  found  seldom  to  rise  above 
72°,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  62"  Fall. 
Simlah  is  accordingly  resorted  to  by  British  invalids,  who 


belong  chiefly  to  the  more  opulent  ranks.  It  was  founded  in 
1819,  and  for  several  years  past  it  has  been  the  most  frequent 
residence  of  the  governor-general  of  India. 

SIMMEN,  a  river,  Switzerland,  rises  in  the  S.  of  can. 
Bern,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  flows  first  N.N.  W. 
through  the  romantic  valley  of  same  name,  then  E.N.E.,  and 
joins  the  Kien.  3  m.  above  Lake  Thun ;  total  course,  35  m. 

SIMMERING,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria,  near  r.  bank 
Danube,  about  1$  m.  S.E.  Vienna,  of  which  it  maybe  con 
sidered  a  suburb.  It  has  a  very  extensive  brewery ;  and 
manufactures  of  leather  and  chemical  products.  A  great 
quantity  of  vegetable  stuffs  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  the  Vienna  market.  Pop.  2680. 

SIMMERN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  36  m.  S.W. 
Coblenz;  with  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  burgher- 
school  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hosiery, 
and  leather;  an  iron  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  3100. 

S1MMOZHE1M,  a  vil.  \Viirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
bail,  and  near  Calw  ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1020. 

SIMN1TZA,  or  TZIMXITZA,  a  market  tn.  Walachia,  on 
the  Danube,  opposite  Sistova,  77  m.  S.W.  Bucharest. 

SIMOG  A,  a  fortified  tn.  Hindoostan,  Mysore,  130m.  N.W. 
Seringapatam ;  lat.  13°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  41'  E. ;  destroyed 
by  the  Mali  rat  tas  in  1790. 

SIMONBURN,par.Eng.Northumb.;  13,372ac.  P.  1080. 
SIMONOSEKI,  a  small  tn.  and  harbour,  Japan,  isl. 
Niphon,  on  the  Strait  of  Kiusiu;  with  an  active  coasting- 
trade,  some  quarries  of  serpentine,  and  a  celebrated  temple. 
SIMON'S  TOWN,  a  tn.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  Simon's 
Bay,  an  indentation  on  W.  side  of  False  Bay.  It  is  25  m. 
S.  Cape  Town,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  row 
of  houses,  between  the  sea  and  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  are  places  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink,  and  many  are  also  stores.  There  are  here  a 
\Vesleyan  chapel,  and  an  Episcopal  place  of  worship. 

S1MONTORNYA,  or  SIMONTHUKN.  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Tolna,  on  the  Sio,  56  m.  S.S.  W.  Buda.  It  contains 
a  church,  a  handsome  chateau,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle, 
and  has  several  mills.  Pop.  1801. 

SIMONY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Eisen- 

burg,  10m.  from  Stein-am-Anger;  with  two  churches.  P.  1414. 

SIMPANG,  a  vil.  Java,  close  by  Soerabaya,  of  which  it 

forms  a  kind  of  suburb,  containing  many  elegant  seats,  and 

the  magnificent  residence-house  of  the  provincial  governor. 

SIMPANG,  a  tn.  Borneo,  13  m.  from  S.W.  coast,  21  m. 
N.E.  Succadana,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mattan  with  the 
Simpang,  a  short  stream  which  rises  in  two  branches  in  Mount 
Spontink,  is  called  the  Semandang  in  its  upper  part,  and  has 
a  S.W.  course  of  45  m. 

SIMPLON  [German,  Simpeln;  Ita 
lian,  Simpione],  a  mountain  of  the  Lepoii- 
tine  Alps,  Switzerland,  in  the  E.  of  can. 
Vallais,  and  celebrated  for  the  road  which 
passes  over  it,  and  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  engineering 
works  of  modern  times.  It  commences 
near  Brieg,  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  ter 
minates  at  the  town  of  Domo  d'  Ossola,  in 
Piedmont.  (See  ALPS,  vol.  i.  p.  103.) 

SIMPSON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1330 ac. 
Pop.  540. 

SJMUSIR,  one  of  Kurile  isls.,  N.  of 
Urup ;  lat.  47°  2'  50"  N. ;  Ion.  151°  52'  50'' 
E.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about  75  m.,  but 
has  no  good  anchorage ;  and  consists  al 
most  entirely  of  a  mass  of  mountains, 
many  of  them  peaked,  and  evidently  vol 
canic.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  inhabited. 
SIN,  or  SiN-i.E-NoBLE,  a  tn.  Frai.ce, 
dep.  Nord,  2  m.  E.  Douai.  It  has  some 
trade  in  flax.  Pop.  1640. 

SINACANTAN    (SAN  DOMINGO),  a 

.    tn.  Mexico,  dep.  Chiapas,  on  the  borders 

of  Tabasco,  in  the  territory  of  the  Zoques ;  with  considerable 

manufactures  of  shawls,  and  other  articles  of  silk.    Pop.  2500. 

SINAI  is  properly  the  general  name  of  a  mountain-mass, 

Arabia  Petra,  occupying  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 

same  name  which  projects  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Red 

Sea,  the  Bay  of  Suez  separating  it  from  Egypt  on  the  W.,  and 
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the  Bay  of  Akabah  separating.it  from  another  portion  of 
Arabia  on  the  E.  Sometimes,  however,  the  name  Sinai,  or 
rather  Jebeltor-Sinai,  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and 
confined  to  the  culminating  mountain  of  the  mass,  which  is 
situated  not  tar  from  its  N.  edge,  and  presents  a  number  of  mag 
nificent  peaks,  the  loftiest  of  which  rises  9274  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  The  whole  mass  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  70  in. 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  terminating  nearly  in  a  point  in  the  latter 
direction,  but  gradually  widening  out  till  its  N.  base  has  a 
breadth  of  about  60  m.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  mountains, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  granite,  sienite,  and  porphyry, 
with  occasional  strata  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  and  inter 
sected  by  numerous  waddis  or  valleys.  These  are  generally 
mere  ravines,  deep  and  narrow,  and  hemmed  in  by  walls  of 
granite,  which  in  some  instances  rise  almost  perpendicularly, 
so  as  to  form  precipices  1000  ft.  in  height ;  but  a  few  of  them 
attain  a  considerable  width,  and  one  of  them  in  particular, 
called  Waddi  Mussa,  is  believed,  both  from  its  extent  and  its 
locality,  to  be  that  on  which  the  Israelites  encamped  during 
the  giving  of  the  Law.  Mount  Sinai  proper  is  situated  consider 
ably  N.W.  of  this  waddi,  and  not  being  visible  from  the  sup 
posed  encampment,  cannot  claim  to  be  the  sacred  spot  whence 
the  Law  was  promulgated ;  but  immediately  S.  and  E.  of  the 
waddi  'another  mountain  rises  more  than  2000  ft.  above  it, 
and  has  been  almost  universally  recognized  as  the  scene  of 
the  wonders  with  which  that  ever-memorable  event  was  ac 
companied.  This  mountain,  7565  ft.  above  sea-level,  still 
bears  the  name  of  Horeb,  and  immediately  at  its  base,  over 
looking  the  Waddi  Mussa,  stands  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
St.  Catharine.  Its  buildings  form  a  quadrangle,  inclosed  by 
walls,  on  an  average  30  ft.  and  at  some  points  50  ft.  high, 
and  strengthened  by  bastions,  which  give  it  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fortress.  The  interior  contains,  in  addition  to  cloisters 
for  the  monks  and  extensive  offices,  a  principal  church,  over 
loaded  with  tasteless  ornaments;  23  more  churches  or  chapels, 
each  dedicated  to  a  particular  saint,  and  a  library,  supposed 
to  have  been  once  of  great  value,  but  now  deprived  of  its 
treasures  through  the  carelessness  or  mercenary  spirit  of  the 
monks.  In  the  loftier  waddis  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  the 
moisture  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  suffices  not  only  to  fur 
nish  a  spontaneous  covering  of  grass,  but  to  rear  shrubs  of 
mimosa  and  tamarix;  but  in  the  lower  waddis  the  vegetation 
is  much  more  scanty,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  surface 
is  very  desolate. 

SINALOA,  a  dep.  and  tn.  Mexico.     See  CINALOA. 

SINALUNGA,  a  tn.  Tuscany.     See  ASINALUNGA. 

SINARUCO,  a  river,  Venezuela,  rises  in  prov.  Acha- 
guas;  about  lat.  6°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  12'  W. ;  flows  nearly 
due  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Orinoco,  about  lat.  6°  35'  N. ;  Ion. 
67°  30'  \V. ;  having  been  previously  joined  by  the  Sinaruguito. 
Entire  course,  about  120  m. 

SINAY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
15  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton,  distilleries,  breweries,  a  tannery,  dye-work,  vinegar- 
factory,  and  several  corn  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  4110. 

BIND,  or  SINDE,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  which  rises  in  a 
small  mountain-range  in  Malwah,  12  m.  S.W.  Seronge ;  flows 
circuitously  N.N.  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Chumbul ;  total  course, 
200  m.  Its  current  is  too  rapid  for  navigation. 

SINDE.     See  SCINDE. 

SINDELF1NGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar, 
2  m.  N.N.W.  Bbblingen  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  gram 
mar-school,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth. 
There  was  once  a  Benedictine  monastery  here.  Pop.  3869. 

SINDIA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Sassari,  7  m. 
E.N.E.  Bosa.  Pop.  1081. 

SINDIM,  or  SENDJM,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  pnv. 
Beira-Alta,  13m.  S.E.  Lamego,  near  r.  bank  Tavora.  P.  1195. 

SINDOHSKOE,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  N.  of  gov.  Vologda, 
80  in.  N.N.E.  Ust-Sisolsk ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  12  m.; 
mean  breadth,  about  3  m. 

SINEJA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  Liakow,  gov.  Vi 
tebsk;  flows  N.  through  gov.  Pskov,  and  turning  E.,  joins 
1.  bank  Velikaija,  15  m.  above  Ostrov ;  total  course,  100  m. 

SINES,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  on  a 
small  creek  of  the  Atlantic,  47  m.  S.  by  E.  Setubal.  It  is 
walled,  has  tolerably  well-built  houses,  and  straight  spacious 
streets.  Its  port  is  small,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en 
gaged  in  fishing.  Vasco-da-Gama  was  born  here.  P.  1050. 


SINEU,  a  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  21  m.  E.  Palma  ;  with 
an  ex-convent,  tho  church  belonging  to  which  is  open  for 
worship  ;  a  nunnery,  formerly  a  palace  of  the  kings  of  Ma 
jorca  ;  a  parish  church,  and  a  school  of  primary  instruction. 
Near  it  is  a  fine  quarry.  On  May  1,  there  is  a  well-frequented 
fair  for  cattle,  fruits,  and  general  merchandise.  Pop.  3818. 

SINEW,  a  river,  British  America,  rises  E.  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  about  lat.  56°  N. ;  flows  N.E.,  and  joins 
the  Peace  River,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

SING-SiNG,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  commanding  height  above  1.  bank  Hudson, 
30  m.  N.  New  York.  Among  its  public  edifices  are  Episco- 
pal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches;  an  aca- 
demy,  occupying  a  marble  structure  three  stories  high ;  a 
female  seminary,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  site;  and  a 
large  state-prison  or  penitentiary.  The  last,  situated  in  an 
inclosure  of  130  ac.,  consists  of  a  range  of  buildings  in  the 
form  of  a  hollow  square,  five  stories  high,  and  containing  cells 
for  1000  prisoners.  The  main  prison  has  a  front  of  484  ft. 
facing  the  Hudson,  and  the  female  prison  stands  on  a  height 
apart  from  it.  The  whole  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  fine 
white  marble,  obtained  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity,  and  ex 
tensively  quarried,  chiefly  by  the  convicts,  who,  in  1850, 
numbered  721,  of  whom  only  80  were  females.  Another 
magnificent  structure  recently  erected  here,  is  the  Croton 
aqueduct-bridge,  which  spans  the  Sing-Sing  creek  by  a  single 
arch  88  ft.  wide,  and  100  ft.  high.  Pop.  (1850),  4939. 

SINGAPORE,  a  British  settlement,  India  -beyond-the- 
Ganges,  subordinate  to  presid.  Bengal,  and  consisting  of  a  small 
island;  lat.  1°  17'  N.;  Ion.  103°  50'  E. ;  and  its  cap.,  of  same 
name,  with  numerous  surrounding  islets  off  S.  extremity  of 
Malay  Peninsula,  between  Cape  Buru  and  Cape  Romania,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  2  m.  to  ^  m. 
in  breadth,  called  Salat-Tabrao  [old  strait],  through  which 
ships  between  India  and  China  used  to  pass  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  European  navigation.  The  principal  island  is  of 
rhomboidal  shape,  about  25  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  and  1 1  m.  aver 
age  breadth  ;  area,  about  275  sq.  m.  Like  the  adjacent  islets, 
it  is  mostly  covered  with  a  very  thick  jungle  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Its  surface  is  generally  undulating,  rising  in 
I  some  parts  into  round  jungle-covered  hills,  the  highest  of 
which  (called  Bukit-Tima  or  the  Tin-hill),  rises  530  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Near  the  coast  are  some  low  tracts  of  a  swampy 
character,  flooded  daily  by  the  tides.  The  soil  of  the  hills  is 
chiefly  of  ironstone  resting  on  sandstone;  that  of  the  low  ground 
is  generally  blackish,  from  containing  a  great  proportion  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter.  A  stiff  clay  is  found  in  some 
parts,  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  kaolin-pottery,  but 
it  is  little  employed  for  burning.  Fragments  of  granite  and 
trap  are  scattered  along  the  beach ;  and  these  formations  seem 
to  underlie  the  sandbeds  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  island. 
Iron  is  the  only  metal  produced  ;  though  tin  probably  exists 
here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  island  has  no 
rivers,  but  has  several  rivulets,  on  one  of  which  stands  Singa 
pore,  the  capital.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  Malacca  in 
its  equability ;  but  from  the  absence  of  regular  alternations 
of  land  and  sea  breezes,  it  is  considerably  hotter.  The  ther 
mometer  annually  ranges  between  71°  and  89°  Fah.,  the 
average  summer-heat  (May  and  June)  being  84° ;  the  tem 
perature  of  the  colder  months  (December  and  January)  76°. 
Though  only  76  m.  from  the  equator,  the  island  is  remarkable 
for  salubrity.  Its  proximity  to  the  line  secures  frequent  re 
freshing  showers  ;  its  folinge  is,  in  consequence,  always  in  the 
full  bloom  of  summer.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in 
December  and  January,  and  the  total  annual  fall  averages 
about  102  inches,  nearly  a  half  less  than  that  at  Rangoon. 
The  soil,  where  of  sufficient  depth,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  spices,  and  all  kinds  of  these  products  grow  readily; 
but  nutmegs,  cloves,  ginger,  and  pepper  are  the  only  sorts 
raised  for  commerce  ;  the  last  named  is  dependent  on  the  culti 
vation  of  gambler,  an  abundant  crop,  the  leaves  of  which,  after 
being  boiled,  are  used  as  manure  for  the  pepper-vines.  The 
sugar-cane  and  cocoa-nut  have  also  been  cultivated  with  con 
siderable  success.  Rice,  coffee,  and  cotton  do  not  thrive. 
Numerous  vegetables  are  raised  by  the  Chinese  settlers,  in 
cluding  pumpkins,  various  kinds  of  melons,  cucumbers,  yams, 
sweet- potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  and  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  Singapore  possesses  all  the  fruit-bearing  trees  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Agar-agar  (a  delicate  fern-like  sea- 
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weed)  is  plentifully  found  on  the  neighbouring  coral-reefs  and 
shoals,  and  is  an  important  article  of  commerce  for  the  China 
and  eastern  markets.  Tigers  swarm  in  the  jungles,  occasion 
ally  committing  great  havock,  and,  indeed,  according  to  a 
recent  authority,  carry  off  from  200  to  300  persons  annually. 
The  wild-cat,  otter,  flying-squirrel,  ferret,  porcupine,  pango 
lin,  sloth,  wild-hog,  several  kinds  of  monkeys,  bats,  especially 
the  flying-fox  or  pteropus,  several  varieties  of  rats,  two  pecu 
liar  species  of  deer,  and  two  small  varieties  of  the  ox  tribe, 


are  native ;  the  dugong  abounds  on  the  shores.  The  birds 
comprise  falcons,  owls,  various  species  of  pea-fowl,  pheasants, 
and  partridges,  pelicans,  herons,  woodpeckers,  paroquets, 
Java  sparrows,  &c. ;  with  many  varieties  of  wading  birds, 
but  web-footed  birds  are  rare.  Amongst  reptiles,  are  turtles 
(both  plentiful  and  cheap),  tortoises,  crocodiles,  the  black 
cobra  and  other  varieties  of  serpents.  The  coast  and  rivers 
abound  with  fish — soles,  mullets,  rays,  sharks,  &c.,  with  crabs 
and  prawns ;  and  other  Crustacea  are  abundant. 


Land,  Tenure,  and  Agriculture. — Not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  island  has  hitherto  been  cultivated;  the  expense  of 
clearing  the  land,  and,  till  recently,  the  government  regula 
tions  respecting  territorial  grants,  presenting  serious  obstacles 
to  agriculture.  Since  1840,  however,  the  government  land 
has  been  let,  under  a  new  regulation,  at  the  rate  of  five  rupees 
(10s.)  per  acre  yearly,  in  perpetuity. 

The  lands  under  cultivation  are  stated  to  be — gambier- 
bushes,  24,220  ac. ;  pepper-vines, 
2614  ac. ;  cocoa-nut  trees,  2648 
ac.;  pine-apple,  1460ac.;  nutmeg 
and  mace,  1190  ac.  ;  fruit,  1038 
ac.;  cloves,  ginger,  &c.,  1780  ac.; 
making  a  total  of  34,950  ac.  Of 
the  cocoa-nuts  1 ,080,000  are  pro 
duced  annually,  and  of  the  pine 
apples  about  3,000,000.  The 
field-labour  is  performed  mostly 
by  Chinese,  but  also  by  Java 
nese,  Boyans,  and  Malays. 

The  government  of  the  colony 
is  vested  in  a  governor  (who  holds 
that  office  also  in  Malacca  and 
Fenang),  assisted  by  three  resi 
dent  councillors,  a  police-magis 
trate,  &c.  The  high  court  of 
justice  has  civil,  criminal,  and 
admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  is  pre 
sided  over  by  a  recorder  appointed 
by  the  British  crown,  or,  in  his 
absence  (for  he  generally  resides 
at  Penang),  by  the  governor  and 

councillors.  The  military  force  of  Singapore  consists  of  three 
companies  of  Madras  native  infantry,  and  a  small  corps  of 
artillery — in  all  about  700  men. 

THE  TOWN  OF  SINGAPORE  is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  on  both  banks  of  a  creek  or  rivulet  of  same  name,  and 
stretches  E.  for  about  1 J  m.  to  another  small  creek,  called  the 
llocho  river.  By  these  rivulets  it  is  separated  into  three 
distinct  divisions — the  W.,  inhabited  by  Chinese;  the  central 
and  best  part,  by  the  Europeans;  and  the  E.,  by  the  Malays, 
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&c.  The  central  part  of  the  town  is  laid  out  in  regular  streets, 
lined  with  substantial  brick-houses  ;  and  towards  the  shore  is 
ample  space  for  parade  and  carriage-drives.  Here  are  the 
principal  public  offices,  official  residences,  hotels,  exchange, 
and  churches.  The  English  church,  erected  in  1836,  is  a 
handsome  building  ;  and  the  American  chapel  is  also  a  neat 
little  edifice.  On  a  hill  N.  of  the  town  is  the  government- 
house;  and  on  the  shore  is  the  Singapore  Institution,  founded 
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by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  1823,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Chinese  and  Malay  languages,  &c.,but  now  ill-supported  and 
falling  into  decay.  The  W.  division  comprises  the  warehouses 
of  the  English  merchants,  as  well  as  the  dwellings  and  shops 
of  the  Chinese,  who  have  also  here  a  splendid  pagoda  of  gro 
tesque  exterior.  The  E.  part  of  the  town  (designated  the 
Kampong-glam]  comprises  the  shops  of  the  Klings  and  Malays, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  filth  and  squalor.  Marly  of  the 
dwellings  there  are  raised  on  posts.  Bridges,  chiefly  of  wood, 
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over  the  rivulets,  unite  the  three  divisions.      The  higher 
classes  of  the  European  merchants,  &c.,  generally  live  in 
bungalows  or  garden-houses  in  the  suburbs,  and  along  the 
beach  E.  of  the  town,  which  commands  fine  views  of  the  har 
bour  and  both  its  entrances.     The  retail  trades  of  the  town, 
chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Chinese,  are  for  the  most  part  carried 
on  in  the  streets;  and  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tinmen,  butchers, 
bakers,  tailors,  iarbers  crockery  and  opium  sellers,  and  coffin- 
niiikers,  are  to  be  met  in  succession.     Money-changers  are 
to  be  found  here  and  there  sitting  cross-legged  on  their  tables, 
with  coins  and  cowrie-shells  before  them  ;  and  large  well-sup 
plied  shops  are  not  wanting.     All  the  mechanics  and  house- 
builders,  some  of  the  boatmen  and  fishermen,  and  many  of  the 
commercial  clerks  and  overseers,  are  Chinese,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  are  born  on  the  island  ;  but  the  caulkers  and 
those  connected  with  shipping  are  generally  Hindoos.     The 
Malays  are  the  idlest  of  all  the  population,  yet  they  make 
good  palanquin-bearers,  and  form  the  body  of  the  sampan-men,' 
who,  with  their  light  canoes,  maintain  a  communication  be 
tween  the  ships  and  the  shore. 
The  manufactures  of  Singapore  are  few,  the  principal  being 
that  of  preparing  sago,  which  is  imported  for  this  purpose  from 
Sumatra,  and  sundry  other  islands.  The  process,  which  is  called 
pearling,  and  fits  the  sago  for  being  preserved  for  years,  is  car 
ried  on  wholly  by  Chinese.  Some  of  the  Chinese  also,  who  are 
pretty  good  blacksmiths,  employ  themselves  actively  in  the  ma 
nufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  tools,  arms,&c.   Several 
hands  are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pine-  apple  fibres 
and  twine,  which  is  exported  to  China  for  fabrication  into 
pina-cloth.  Singapore  enjoys  so  high  a  commercial  reputation, 
and  carries  on  such  extensive  transactions  as  a  trading  colony, 
that  it  has  been  termed  '  the  Liverpool  of  the  East.'     It  has, 
in  fact,  become  the  great  entrepot  of  S.  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ar 
chipelago,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  resort  with  the  produce  of  their  farming  and  manufac 
turing  industry,  and  in  which  they  find  a  ready  market  abun 
dantly  stocked  with  every  variety  of  European  goods.     The 
port  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  free  to  vessels 
of  all  kinds  and  nations,  without  charges  on  exports  and  im 
ports,  or  anchorage,  harbour,  and  light  dues.     The  imports 
from  Great  Britain  comprise  woollens,  piece-goods,  cotton- 
twist,  iron,  arms,  gunpowder,  wines,  and  various  manufac 
tures  ;  the  exports  thither  consisting  of  antimony,  tin,  and  gold- 
dust,  coffee,  sugar,  cassia,  catechu,  benzoin,  bees'-wax,  raw 
silk,  hides,  ivory,  tortoise-shells,  mother-of-pearl,  gutta-percha, 
and  very  numerous  sundries.     The  imports  from  continental 
Europe  consist  of  wines,  spirits,  and  liqueurs,  beer,  British 
and   French  piece-goods,  fire-arms,  iron   and  steel  articles, 
glass-wares,  salt-provisions,  &c.,  for  which  it  sends  in  return 
numerous  articles  of  Asiatic  produce.     The  imports  from  the 
U.  States  comprise  manufactured  goods,  provisions,  tobacco, 
and  sundries,  with  large  consignments  of  Spanish  dollars,  in 
exchange  for  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  cassia,  tin,  tortoise-shells, 

COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT   STATKMENT  of  the  TBADK  of  SINGAPORK 
with  the  utidermentwued  PLACES,  for  the  Oyi'JClAt,  YKABS  1851-2, 
aud  1852-3,  ending  respectively  on  MAY  1. 

Names  of  Place.. 

IMFOIITS. 

EXPORTS. 

1851—2. 

1852—3. 

1851—2. 

1852-3. 

United  Kingdom  
America  (North)  
America  (South)  
Arabia  mid  Persian  Gulf.... 
Australia  
Austria  
Bremen  and  Hamburg  
Borneo  
Belgium  
Cape  of  Good  Hope  
Ceylon  
China  
Cochin-Clnna  
Celebes  
Denmark  
Egypt  

£ 
632,810 
19,172 

5,229 
20,143 

91,867 

120,193 
15,63? 
110 
11,865 

56',49? 
98,346 
1,646 

27,840 

225,55? 
1,906 
24,106 
142,399 

9,904 
78,27? 
124 
83,169 

£ 
792,254 
10,925 

7,514 

27,986 

70.K51 

18^820 

19,838 
421,106 
65.633 
77,086 
4,140 
.796 
46,630 
945 
261,442 

2,144 
46,322 
134,371 
426 
3,025 

69,978 

14,372 
96,037 

£ 
287,303 
72,572 

23,663 
41,067 
3,691 
47,064 
126/214 

4,015 
14.785 
836,882 

42,096 
97,866 
4,235 
20 
63,215 

176,813 
6,335 
13^941 

6,196 

91,477 
56,25? 
24 
96,663 

i 

408,543 
76,266 
3,565 
27,908 
116,050 
7,958 
21,989 
145,673 
4,372 
5,023 
7,517 
581,629 
84,163 
110,364 
2,167 
78 
79,072 

197,511 
4,505 
53,105 
145,760 
1,853 
19,091 
116,802 
59,635 
105 
99,136 

Holland  
Java,    Rhio,   Balli,    Lom-i 
bock,  and  Sumbawa  ) 
Mauritius  
Manila  
Malayan  Peninsula  
Portugal  
Spain  
Sam  

Turkey  
Other  islands  and  places  

Total  

Arracan  and  Tenasserim  ) 
Provinces  ) 
Coast  of  Coromandel  
Coast  of  Malabar  

Calcutta  . 

2,013,347 

2,436,021 

2,059,452 

2,379,845 

60,919 
46,388 
106,655 
500,256 

267,215 

59,386 
40,110 

83,662 
613,564 

262,216 

39,135 
69,904 

75,04? 
258,543 
48fi 
242,209 

49,261 
68,234 
77,628 
243,179 
720 
239,409 

Chittagong  
Malacca  and  Penang  

Total  

981,433 

1,058,938 

685,324 

678,431 

Grand  total  

2,994,780 

3,494,959 

2,744,776 

3,058,276 

Ships  lie  in  the  roads,  or  open  harbour  (in  10  or  14  fathoms 
water),  at  the  distance  of  from  1  m.  to  2  m.  from  the  town. 
The  river  or  creek,  is  accessible  to  the  lighters,  and  the  goods 
are  taken  in  and  discharged  at  convenient  quays,  at  the  doors 
of  the  principal  warehouses.       The  arrivals  and  departures 
of  vessels  in  1849  to  1853,  were  as  follows:  — 

A™,                                            D"""»- 

Square-Ringed.             Native.           j   Squarc-Riggwl.  |         Native. 

1849-50  707    246,176 
1850-51  838     284,485 
1851-52  933     S39351 
1852-53  885     342,134 

Boats.      Tons.     1  Ships. 
1,868    58,590  !  708 
2,114    69,156     811 
2,036    59,693      890 
2,10?    70,194  1  875 

Tom.      Boats.      Tons. 

238,688    2,188    60,276 
269,949    2,250    70,259 
319,728    2,287    63,085 
332,795    2,265    73,670 

Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  vessels  come  throughout 
the  year,  bringing  large  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  India  cotton- 
goods,  opium,  rice,  &c.  ;  in  return  for  which  they  take  back 
gold-dust,  tin,  pepper,  sago,  catechu,  sappan-wood,  and  treasure. 
From  China  upwards  of  200  junks  yearly,  ranging  from  50 
tons  to  500  tons  burden,  come  with  the  monsoon,  and  enter 
the  port  early  in  spring  with  cargoes  of  tea,  camphor,  blue 

Besides  the  vessels 
1852-3,  173  vessels,  to 
Penang,  and  193  vesse 
In  all,  1058  square-rig 
1852-3,  of  which  733  i 
Currency  and  Weigh 
in  Spanish  dollars  =  < 
weight  ;   and  tl  e  weig 
100  catties,  or  133$  Ibs 
the  archipelago,  and  s£ 
Bengal  rice,  wheat,  am 
by  the  bag,  containin 
avoirdupois.     Piece-go 
English  weights  and  m 
in  reference  to   Euro] 
commercial  intercourse 
History.—  The  islam 
history  as  having  bee 
early  Malay  colonists 
took  place  towards  th( 
lines  of  the  ancient  to 
1819.     Nearly  a  centu 
and  the  city  taken  by 

included 
nn.  31,15 
s,  tonn.  *. 
ged  vesse 
vessels,  tc 
ts  &c 

in  the  above  statement,  in 
0,  arrived  from  Malacca  and 
0,434;  sailed  for  these  ports. 
Is,  tonn.  373,955,  arrived  in 
nn.  271,934,  were  British. 
Merchants'  accounts  are  kept 
Umost  everything  is  sold  by 
se  are  the  Chinese  picul  of 
pois.     Rice  from  Siam  and 
Id  by  the  coyan  of  40  piculs. 
f  the  same  country,  are  sold 
engal  maunds,  or  164J  Ibs. 
ire  sold  by  the  corge  or  score, 
lowever   are  frequently  used 
modifies.     The  language  of 
rsally  Malay, 
pore  is  celebrated  in  Malayan 
t  place  of  settlement  of  the 
natra.     Their  location  there 
)f  the  12th  centu  y;  and  the 
pura  were  still  traceable  in 
ards  the  island  was  invaded, 
inese,  who,  however,  did  not 

sundries  ;  for  which  they  take  back  in  return  raw  and  manu 
factured  cottons,  opium,  trepang,  pepper,  tin,  ratans,  pine 
apple  fibres,  edible  birds'-nests,  deer-sinews,  shark-fins,  agar- 
agar,  &c.  ;  and  the  value  of  the  cotton  and  opium  only  has 
been  estimated  at  £450,000  yearly.    The  Siamese  and  Cochin- 
Chinese  come  in  the  N.E.  monsoon,  partly  in  junks  of  about 
30  tons  burden,  but  also  in  square-rigged  vessels,  commanded 
by  Europeans  and  manned  by  natives.     The  Javanese  come, 
in  vessels  ranging  from  150  tons  to  500  tons  burden,  with 
coffee,  rice,  &c.  ;  and  the  Bugis  from  Celebes  send  200  lateen- 
rigged  boats  or  prahus  in  autumn,  laden  with  coffee,  rice,  gold- 
dut>t,  tortoise-shells,  trepang;  the  Balinese  bring  large  supplies 
of  rice,  coarse  native  cloths,  and  a  few  stout  ponies;  and  the 
Borneans  bring  numerous  small  prahus  in  autumn,  with  black 
pepper,  gold-dust,  ratans,  &c.     Singapore  has  also  a  pretty 
extensive  trade  with  the  sister  settlements  of  Penang  and 
Malacca,  as  well  as  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
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make  any  permanent  settlement,  though  the  Malays  were 
driven  N.  to  Malacca,  where  they  founded  a  new  kingdom. 
After  this  event,  the  town  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay, 
and  the  country  to  have  been  abandoned;  for  when  the 
British  (after  having  restored  Malacca  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  continental  war)  wished  to  form  a 
settlement  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
trade  with  the  Indian  Archipelago,  they  found,  on  their  ar 
rival  at  Singapore,  which  then  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Johore,  in  Malacca,  that  the  whole  island  had  only  150  in 
habitants.  It  was  by  the  sagacity  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
that  the  happy  choice  was  made  of  Singapore  for  the  site  of 
the  present  nourishing  commercial  emporium.  From  the  then 
resident  officer  or  chief,  called  the  tumangong,  the  British, 
in  1819,  obtained  permission  to  build  a  factory  on  the  S.  shore 
of  the  island;  and  by  treaty  in  1824,  purchased  for  60,000 
Spanish  dollars  (£13,500),  and  a  life-annuity  to  the  Sultan 
of  Johore,  and  his  resident  officer,  of  24,000  dollars  (£5400), 
the  sovereignty  and  fee-simple  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  seas,  straits,  and  islands  to  the  extent  of  1 0  geo.  m.  around. 
On  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  to  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for 
Malacca,  in  1826,  Singapore  was  placed  under  the  provincial 
government  of  the  Straits  settlement,  which  is  fixed  at  Pe- 
nang,  where  the  governor  usually  resides. 

The  population  in  1822  amounted  to  about  10,000 persons; 
in  1836  it  had  increased  to  30,000;  and,  in  1850,  the  island 
of  Singapore  and  its  dependencies  contained  a  population  of 
52,891,  besides  1548  convicts  from  India,  and  670  troops. 
Pop.  tn.  (1850),  25,91 6.  The  Chinese  compose  53  per  cent, 
and  the  Malays  23'7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population.  The. 
males  bear  to  the  females  the  immense  disproportion  of  four 
to  only  one,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
immigrants  are  not  a  stationary  population,  and  leave  their 
families  at  home.  As  respects  religion,  27,526  are  Buddhists, 
22,000  Mahometans,  and  1452  Hindoos.—  (Jour.  Tnd.  Archip.; 
Belcher,  Voi/.  Samarang ;  Singapore  Free  Press;  Davidson's 
Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  East;  <&c.) 

SINGBOOM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Orissa,  180  m.  W. 
Calcutta;  lat.  22°  31'  N.;  Ion.  85°  40'  E. 

SINGEN,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  7  m.  W.N.W. 
Radolfszell,  near  1.  bank  Aach.  It  has  a  church,  manufac 
tures  of  tobacco,  and  a  bleachfield.  Pop.  1174. 

SINGHEA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bahar,  17  m.  N. 
Patna;  lat.  25°  52'  N.;  Ion.  85°  15'  E. 

SINGILIJEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  27  m.  S.S.E. 
Simbirsk,  on  the  Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Singileika. 
It  has  a  stone-church,  and  a  haven  on  the  Volga,  at  which  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  is  carried  on.  Pop.  2482. 

SINGKEL,  a  tn.  Sumatra,  W.  coast,  mouth  of  the  Singkel, 
8  m.  N.W.  Cape  Singkel;  lat.  2°  15'  N.  It  has  a  good  har 
bour,  some  boat-building,  and  a  trade  in  benzoin,  camphor, 
pepper,  gold,  trepang,  wax,  ratans,  &c.  Near  it  are  pearl-banks. 

SINGLETON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  501.0  ac.     Pop.  603. 

SINGLETON,  a  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  co.  Northumberland, 
r.  bank  Hunter,  120  in.  from  Sydney. 

SINGO-SAKiE,  a  vil.  Java,  prov.  Passoeroean,  dist.  Ma- 
lang ;  with  remains  of  one  of  the  finest  heathen  temples  in  Java. 

SIN1GAGLIA  [anc.  Sena  Gallica],  a  tn.  Papal  States, 
deleg.  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Misa,  17  m. 
W.N.W.  Ancona.  It  is  surrounded  with  ramparts  and  bas 
tions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  is  in  general  well  and 
regularly  built.  Its  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  the 
churches  of  St.  Martin  and  Santa  Croce,  and  the  church  at 
tached  to  the  Franciscan  convent  beyond  the  walls  ;  the  mint, 
theatre,  several  monasteries  and  convents,  and  a  Jewish  syna 
gogue.  Its  port  is  small,  and  admits  only  small  vessels ;  but 
from  itsadvantageous  position,  enables  the  inhabitants  to  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade.  Its  fair,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy, 
has  existed  annually  for  about  600  years;  it  lasts  20  days, 
from  July  20  to  August  8,  and  is  attended  by  dealers  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and  from  the  Levant. 
The  celebrated  singer,  Madame  Catalani,  was  born  here.  Sini- 
gaglia  was  the  scene  of  an  infamous  and  perfidious  massacre, 
which  Caesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  perpetrated 
on  his  allies  in  1502.  Pop.  8000. 

SINIOUKHA,  a  sluggish,  muddy  river,  Russia,  rises 
in  gov.  Kiev ;  flows  S.S.E. ,  and  joins  1.  bank  Berg  at  Olvio- 
pol ;  total  course,  about  150  m.  Before  the  peace  of  1791, 
this  river  formed  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 


SINISCOLA,  a  maritime  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia, 
div.  Sassari,  prov.  and  30  m.  N.E.  Nuoro.  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  arid  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  honey,  and  cheese.  It  has 
an  unhealthy  site ;  but  the  number  of  Genoese  and  Neapo 
litan  feluccas,  which  visit  the  bay  on  which  it  stands,  for 
trade,  have  made  it  wealthy  and  thriving.  Pop.  2400. 

SINJAR,  or  SINGALI,  asmall  decayed  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.  and  70  m.  W.  Mosul,  1.  bank  Al-Kuali,  on  a  small 
hill  at  the  base  of  the  Sinjar  Mountains,  and  edge  of  the 
desert  of  Sinjar.  It  occupied  a  much  greater  space  in  former 
times  than  it  does  at  present,  as  appears  from  the  extensive 
ruins  in  the  plain  below.  It  consists  now  of  not  more  than  80 

houses. The  SINJAR  MOUNTAINS  extend  about  50  m.  N.W. 

from  the  town,  and  have  a  breadth  of  7  m.  to  9  m.;  in  some 
parts  they  are  covered  with  oaks,  and  in  others  with  the  fig- 
tree  and  the  vine. The  DESERT  extends  between  the  Eu 
phrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  Kakisia  to  Mosul,  and  is  tra 
versed  by  the  Hamrun  Hills. 

SINN,  or  SENN  [anc.  Cane],  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash. 
and  90  m.  S.S.E.  Mosul,  in  a  well-cultivated  valley,  r.  bank 
Tigris,  opposite  to  the  confluence  of  the  Little  Zab.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  an  active  trade 
with  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  Ispahan.  Pop.  about  8000. 

SINNA,  SENNA,  or  SINENDRIJ,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Irak- 
Ajemi,  dist.  Ardelan,  285  m.  W.S.W.  Teheran.  A  castellated 
palace  on  a  height,  with  some  good-looking  buildings  round  its 
base,  give  to  this  town  a  somewhat  imposing  appearance.  It 
contains  about  4000  or  5000  families,  of  which  200  families 
are  Jews,  and  50  houses  of  the  Chaldean  Catholic  rite,  depend 
ent  on  the  Patriarch  of  Diarbekir. 

SINNAI,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  10  m.  N.E.  Cag- 
liari,  in  a  fertile  district ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  2622. 

SIN  NAM  ART,  a  river,  S.  America,  French  Guiana, 
which  descends  from  a  mountain-chain  traversing  the  centre 
of  the  interior ;  flows  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  a  town 
of  same  name,  after  a  course  of  about  130  m. 

SINNINGTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  3390  ac. 
Pop.  579. 

SINNO,  a  river,  Naples,  rises  in  prov.  Basilicata ;  flows 
E.N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto, 
after  a  course  of  about  65  m. 

SINOPE  [Turkish,  Sinoul],  a  seaport,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.  Anadolia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  350  m.  E.N.E.  Constanti 
nople;  lat.  42°2' 12"  N.;  Ion.  35°  12' 30"E.(u.)  It  is  beautifully 
situated  on  an  isthmus,  which  connects  the  high  rocky  penin- 


snla,  called  Cape  Sinope,  with  the  mainland.  It  is  defended 
by  a  wall,  strengthened  by  several  towers  ;  while  the  harbour 
or  roadstead,  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus,  is  com 
manded  by  several  batteries,  and  the  castle,  a  massive  building, 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  The  town  to  a 
considerable  extent  is  built  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  Greek  city, 
and  in  many  of  the  walls  Greek  and  Paphlagonian  busts,  statues, 
and  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  naval  arsenal,  and  has 
a  building-yard.  The  oak  of  the  neighbourhood  being  well 
t  suited  for  ship-building,  many  of  the  Turkish  wnr-vessels  are 
|  built  here.  Commerce  there  is  almost  none  ;  but  it  is  a  coal- 
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depot  for  the  steamers  between  Constantinople  and  Trebizond. 
Its  chief  importance  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
might  be  strongly  fortified,  and  from  the  secure  anchorage 


presented  by  the  bay  and  harbour,  the  best  indeed  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the.  Black  Sea.  On  November  30,  1853,  a  Turkish 
fleet  of  six  frigates,  three  corvettes,  and  two  steamers,  lying 
at  anchor  in  the  bay,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  18  Russian 
ships,  three-deckers,  two-deckers,  corvettes,  and  steamers, 
which  had  approached  unperceived  by  favour  of  a  fog.  After 
several  hours'  obstinate  fighting,  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
flotilla,  with  exception  of  one  steamer  which  escaped,  was 
destroyed,  and  along  with  it  about  4000  men.  The  batteries 
and  forts  on  shore  were  silenced  by  the  Russian  guns.  Sinope 
was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  and  the  capital  of  Mithri- 
dates,  by  whom  it  was  embellished,  and  who  formed  a  har 
bour  on  either  side  of  the  isthmus.  Pop.  about  4000. 

SINOPOLI  (INFERIORS  and  SUPKKIORE),  two  adjoining 
places,  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  about  8  m.  S.S.E. 
Palmi.  The  former  lias  pop.  590 ;  the  latter  contains  a  colle 
giate  church ;  and  has  near  it  a  spring  of  nitre.  Pop.  1550. 

SINS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons,  on  a  hill 
in  Lower  Engadine  valley.  It  is  very  well  built ;  and  con 
tains  a  combined  townhall  and  schoolhouse.  Pop.  1422. 

SINSHEIM,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
Elsenz,  23  m.  S.S.E.  Mannheim;  with  a  church  and  a  superior 
burgher-school;   manufactures  of  woollen 
and    linen   cloth,   tanneries,   oil   and   saw 
mills.     Pop.  2869. 

SINU,  or  ZINU,  a  river,  New  Granada, 
rises  in  the  central  branch  of  the  Andes, 
dep.  Cauca ;  about  Lit.  7°  N. ;  flows  first 
N.E.,  then  N.N.W.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  200  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Morro- 
squillo,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

SINZIG  [anc.  Sentiacum],a  walled  tn. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  19  m.  N.W. 
Coblenz,  near  1.  bank  Rhine.  It  is  poorly 
built,  and  has  an  old  parish  church  and  a 
synagogue.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
near  this  place  that  Constantine,  on  his 
march  from  Britain  to  Rome,  saw  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  cross  in  the  sky,  and  was  in 
consequence  led  first  to  embrace  and  then 
to  establish  Christianity.  Pop.  1856. 

SION  [German,  Sitten;  anc.  fiedunum], 
a  tn.  Switzerland,  cap.  can.  Valais,  plea 
santly  situated  near  r.  bank  Rhone,  in  the 
widest  part  of  its  valley,  58  m.  E.  Geneva. 
It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ancient 
towers ;  and  consists  of  a  principal  street, 
planted  on  either  side,  while  the  torrent 
Sionne  runs  in  a  deep  bed  along  its  centre ; 
and  several  minor  streets  which  open  into 
it.     The  houses  in  the  principal  street  are 
good;  the  others  very  indifferent.     The  principal  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  structure;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  townhonsc,  a  fine  specimen  of  pure  Gothic;  the  arse 
nal,  and  the  hospital.     Close  to  the  town  rises  a  steep  rock, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  deep  ravine.     On  the  higher  of 


the  two  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Tourbillon,  built  in 
1294,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  bishop;  on  the  other 
height  is  a  castle,  called  Valeria,  which,  with  its  lofty  walls 
and  towers,  has  a  very  imposing 
appearance.  Below  these  castles, 
but  still  higher  than  the  town,  is  a 
third,  called  Majoria,  which  was 
made  uninhabitable  by  a  fire  in 
1788.  Hion  has  repeatedly  suffered 
much  from  war,  fire,  and  inundation. 
Pop.  (1850),  3516. 

SIOULE,  a  river,  France, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
streams  in  the  N.  \V.  of  dcp.  Puy- 
de-Dome;  flows  N.E.,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  55  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Allier. 

SIOUT,  or  OSIOOT  [anc.  Syco- 
polis],  a  tn.,  cap.  Upper  Egypt,  near 
1.  bank  Nile,  75  m.  N.W.  Girgeh ; 
lat.  27°  11' 14"  N.;  Ion.  31°  14' E.: 
under  a  hilly  ridge  of  sand-cliffs, 
perforated  with  innumerable  ex 
cavations.  It  has  several  bazaars,  baths,  and  some  handsome 
mosques,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  minaret ; 
but  the  generality  of  the  houses  are  mere  hovels,  and  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  Pipe-howls  of  a  superior 
kind  are  manufactured  here,  and  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
Cairo.  Siout  is  the  resort  of  the  caravans  from  Darfur,  which 
come  through  the  Great  Oasis.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

SIOUX,  or  Bio  Sioux,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  an  ele 
vated  prairie  near  the  centre  of  the  Minesota  territory,  and 
not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Minesota  or  St.  Peter;  flows 
S.S.E.  for  about  200  m.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Missouri.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  it  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Minesota  and  Iowa. 

SIPHANTO  [anc.  Siplinos] ,  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades;  lat  37°  N. ;  Ion.  24°  40'  E. ;  about  12  in. 
W.  Paros;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  10  m. ;  breadth,  about 
6  m.;  circuit,  40  m.  It  has  a  somewhat  elevated  but  finely 
diversified  surface,  a  good  climate,  and  a  fertile  soil,  producing 
much  corn,  fruit,  particularly  figs,  onions,  honey,  w;ix,  sesa- 
mum,  and  silk,  in  all  of  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on.  The  principal  town,  .a  decayed  place,  bears  the  same 
name.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  straw-hats.  Si- 


SJON.—  irom  Sazeiac,  Lettres  tur  Ja  tiuiw« 

phanto  was  once  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  is  said  to  be  still  rich  in  lead. 

SIPOTUBA,  an  auriferous  river,  Brazil .  It  rises  in  the 
plains  of  Parecis,  prov.  Mato-Grosso;  lat.  13°  50'  S.;  between 
the  town  of  Mato  Gros.so  and  the  Paraguay,  follows  the  E. 
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slope  of  the  Serra  Taperapoan  throughout  its  whole  length, 
receiving  the  Taperapoan,  Juva,  and  Jaranbahiba.  The 
Sipotuba,  after  the  junction  of  these  streams,  becomes  navi- 
g.ible,  and  proceeding  S.  for  about  200  in.,  in  a  course  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Paraguay,  joins  the  r.  bank  of  that  river 
about  20  m.  above  Villa-Maria. 

SIR  CHARLES  HARDY'S  ISLANDS.     See  HARDY. 

SIR-DAEiA,  JAXARTES,  or  SIHON,  a  river,  Central  Asia, 
which  rises  in  Muztag  Mountains,  on  the  S.E.  frontiers  of 
Kokan,  flows  nearly  due  W.  past  the  capital  of  that  name  to 
Khojend,  lat.  40°  30'  N.,  where  it  turns  suddenly  N.,  and 
flows  first  in  that  direction  past  Tashkent!  to  Tunkat,  then 
N.N.W.  to  Otrar,  and  finally  W.N.W.  to  its  mouth  in  the 
N.E.  shore  of  Lake  Aral.  Its  direct  course  N.W.  is  about 
750  m.,  and  its  indirect  at  least  1000  m.  In  the  beginning  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  a  country  covered  with  lofty 
wooded  mountains,  from  which  numerous  torrents  and  small 
rivers  descend  into  it,  but  after  reaching  Khojend  it  begins  to 
skirt  the  sandy  desert  of  Kisil-Kam  on  the  left,  and  beyond 
Otrar.  where  it  divides  into  two  arms,  skirts  the  desert  of 
Kara-Kam  on  the  right.  After  reaching  these  deserts  it  is 
not  augmented  by  any  tributaries  of  the  least  consequence, 
and  pursuing  its  course  along  flat  hanks  covered  with  reeds 
and  brushwood,  divides  into  several  branches,  which  form 
islands.  After  the  union  of  the  streams  which  form  its 
sources,  it  acquires  considerable  breadth,  and  might  be  used 
for  transport,  though  it  is  only  employed  for  irrigation.  In 
July  it  reaches  its  greatest  height  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
and  besides  overflowing  its  banks  extensively,  brings  down 
immense  quantities  of  debris,  which  have  produced  at  its 
mouth  several  sandbanks,  and  even  islands.  On  the  largest 
of  these  islands,  called  Kos-Aral,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  on 
both  sides  of  it,  many  of  the  nomade  Kirghiz  have  winter- 
stations.  The  other  arm  into  which  the  river  divides  beyond 
Otrar  takes  the  name  of  Kuwan-Daria,  appears  also  to  have 
formed  a  regular  channel,  and  continued  its  course  W.N.W. 
to  Lake  Aral,  but  is  now  lost  in  the  sand  without  reaching  it. 

SIR  EVERARD  HOMES'  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of 
islands  off  N.E.  coast,  Australia,  extending  about  4  m.  from 
Cape  Grenville  ;  lat.  11°  57'  40"  S. ;  Ion.  143°  11'  E. 

SIR-i-KoL,  a  lake,  Asia,  Budukshan,  on  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  at  the  height  of  15,600  ft.  above  sea-level;  lat.  37°  27' 
N. ;  Ion.  73°  40'  E.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about 
14  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1  m.;  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  swelling  hills,  and  on  the  S. 
by  mountains  which  tower  3500  ft.  above  it,  and  belong  to 
ranges  which  give  rise  to  some  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia. 
This  lake  is  the  source  of  the  Oxus  or  Amoo-Daria. 

SIR  JAMES  SMITH'S  ISLANDS,  part  of  the  Cum 
berland  group,  off  N.E.  coast,  Australia.  The  principal  island, 
called  Linne  Peak,  is  in  lat.  20°  40'  30"  S.;  Ion.  140°  9'  10"  E. 

SIR  JOSEPH  BANKS'  ISLANDS.  See 
BANKS. 

SIRANG,  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  CEKAM. 

SIRAULT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hai- 
naut,  9  m.  W.  Mons ;  with  manufactures  of  linen- 
cloth,  earthenware,  tiles,  and  tile-pavement ;  an  ex 
tensive  salt -refinery,  brewery,  limekiln,  and  two 
flour-mills.  Pop.  2237. 

SIRES,  CHESZNO,  or  GSCIIIES,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
co.  and  near  Oedenburg ;  with  a  church  and  mineral-        -*^S 
springs.     Pop.  1168. 

SIRHIND,  a  tn.  Hindoostan.  prov.  and  155  m. 
N.N.W.  Delhi,  cap.  dist.  of  same  name.     It  was  long 
a  famous  city,  but  is  now  almost  a  shapeless  mass  of 
ruins,   having  never  recovered  from   the  dreadful 
ravages  of  the  Sikh  Bairaggie  Banda,  who,  about 
1707,  destroyed  its  mosques,  and  levelled  its  palaces         ^-y", 
and    public    buildings   with  the    ground.       In  its 
vicinity  are    numerous    mango  -  groves,   and  some          I  * 
tanks  of  excellent  water.     The  extensive  plains  be 
tween  Sirhind  and  Kurnal  have  been  the  scene  of 
many  celebrated  battles,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.      The  district,  in  the  N.  W.  of  prov.  Delhi,  between 
the  Sutlej  on  the  N.  and  the  head-branches  of  the  Jumna  on 
the  E.,  consists  of  extensive  plains,  generally  fertile,  well 
covered  with  mango-trees,  and  productive  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  grains,  though  the  crops  occasionally  suffer  from 
a  deficient  supply  of  water. 


SIRI-PooL,  a  tn.  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Afghanistan, 
where  the  Mountains  of  Huzareh  slope  towards  the  Mountains 
of  Koondooz ;  lat.  36°  1 1'  N. ;  Ion.  65°  44'  E.  It  belongs  to 
an  Usbek  chieftain,  who  musters  1000  horsemen,  and  main 
tains  a  precarious  independence. 

SIRINAGUR,  a  tn.  Cashmere.     See  SERINAGUR. 

SIRMORE,  or  SUKMOOR,  a  principality,  N.  Hindoostan; 
bounded,  N.  by  Bussaher,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Paber  ;  W.  Hindoor  and  the  Barrah  Tuckrah ;  S.  prov.  Delhi ; 
and  E.  Gurhwal  and  the  Jumna.  It  is  entirely  covered  by 
ramifications  of  the  Himalaya,  radiating  from  the  peak  of 
Chur,  which  is  situated  within  the  principality,  and  has  a 
height  of  10,588  ft.  It  has  long  been  governed  by  a  race  of 
Kajpoot  princes,  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Jesselmere. 

SIRXACIT,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau, 
17  m.  S.W.  Constance.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  well- 
built  houses,  and  a  church,  used  in  common  by  Protestants 
and  R.  Catholics,  who  are  nearly  equal  in  number.  Pop.  2742. 

SIROK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Heves,  about 
5  m.  from  Erlau  ;  with  a  church  and  an  old  castle.  P.  1164. 

SIROKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Saros,  6m. 
from  Berthot;  with  a  trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  1139. 

SIROKA-KULA,  a  vil.  Austrian  Croatia,  about  8  m.  from 
Gospich ;  with  a  church,  and  the  ruins  of  two  old  Turkish 
castles.  Pop.  1991. 

SIRUELA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  95  m. 
E.  Badajoz.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  public  granary, 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Siruela,  an  endowed  and  two  private 
schools  ;  an  hospital,  a  convent  occupied  by  Franciscan  nuns, 
and  a  church ;  manufactures  of  linen  by  handloom,  and  of 
soap,  brick,  tile,  and  pottery.  Pop.  3240. 

SIRWAN,  a  ruined  city,  Persia,  prov.  Luristan,  65  m 
S.W.  Kermanshah ;  lat.  33°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  46°  25'  E.  The  ruins 
are  composed  of  massive  stone-walls;  a  foundation  of  arched 
subterranean  vaults  appears  universal,  above  which  the  usual 
construction  seems  to  have  been  a  single  arched  passage,  di 
vided  into  a  number  of  apartments  surrounding  a  quadran 
gular  court.  Some  of  the  houses  are  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation,  the  flowers  and  rude  patterns  upon  the  cement 
coating  of  the  interior  of  the  vaults  appearing  as  fresh  as  if 
stamped  but  a  few  years  ago. 

SISAL,  a  seaport  tn.  Yucatan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
100  m.  N.E.  Campeche;  with  a  fort,  lat.  21°  10'  6"  N.;  Ion. 
90°  2'  45"  W.  (R.)  At  its  entrance  is  a  large  sandbank. 

SISANTE,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Cuenca, 
98  m.  S.E.  Madrid.  It  has  two  primary  schools,  a  church, 
several  hermitages,  and  a  convent  of  Nazarene  nuns.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  3229. 

SISARGA,  a  group  of  three  barren  uninhabited  islands, 
Atlantic,  off  N.W.  coast,  Spain,  about  24  m.  W.  Coruna. 
The  largest,  which  is  about  3  m.  long,  is  of  a  spherical  figure. 


RUINS  AT  SIRHIND.  — From  a  Sketch  by  Major  Luarcv 

SISEBOLI,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe.     See  SIZEBOI.I. 

S1SLAND,  a  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk  ;  area,  466  ac. 
Pop.  77. 

SISLAVICII,  or  SISLAWITZ,  a  vil.  Austrian  Croatia, 
on  the  Kulpa,  9  m.  from  Karlstadt;  with  a  church  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1026. 
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SISSA,  a  tn.  and  com.  duchy  and  14  m.  N.W.  Parma, 
near  1.  bank  Tare.  It  has  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in 
hemp  and  cattle.  Pop.  4955. 

SISSACH,  a  vil.  and  par.- Switzerland,  can.  and  12  m. 
S.  E.  Basel ;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  fine  chateau  with 
gardens,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  school,  manufactures  of 
silk  ribbons,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1284. 

SISTERON  [anc.  Cistero],  a  tn.. France,  dep.  Basses- 
Alpes,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bueuh  with  the  Durance,  here 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  17  m".  N.N.W.  Digne.  It  is 
picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  crowned  by  a  cita 
del,  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  flanked  by  dismantled 
towers,  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  third  class,  but  is  a  poor  dirty 
place.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  3755. 

SISTERS  : — 1,  Two  small  adjacent  isls.  Indian  Ocean, 
Andaman  group;  lat.  11°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  92°  46'  E.  (R.)  — 
2,  Two  isls.  Tung-shan-ying  Bay,  S.E.  coast,  China,  prov. 
Quangtong ;  about  lat.  23°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  117°  47'  E.— 3,  Two 
low  woody  isls.  Philippines,  off  the  W.  coast,  Luzon  ;  lat. 
15°  50'  N.;  Ion.  119°  49'  E.  (R.);  with  a  conspicuous  sandy 
beach,  and  distant  about  2£  m.  from  each  other. 

SISTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1827  ac.     Pop.  926. 

SISTDVA,  or  SCHISTAB,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bul 
garia,  35  m.  S.W.  Kustchuk,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank 
Danube,  here  capable  of  floating  vessels  of  500  tons.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  palisaded  fosse,  and  defended  by  a  castle ;  is 
poorly  built,  but  has  several  mosques,  a  Greek  church,  and  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  in  leather  and  cotton.  It  was  taken  and 
dismantled  by  the  Russians  in  1810.  Pop.  12,000. 

SIT,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Tver  ;  flows  E.  into 
gov.  Jaroslav,  then  N.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Mologa,  after  a 
course  of  about  80  m.  It  is  famous  for  a  signal  victory  gained 
upon  its  banks,  in  1237,  by  the  Tartars  over  the  Russians. 

S1TGES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  18  m.  S.W. 
Barcelona,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  41°  16'  N. ;  Ion. 
1°  54'  E.  It  is  divided  into  two  groups  of  houses,  called 
the  Old  and  the  New  towns,  each  surrounded  with  walls,  the 
former  with  irregular,  and  the  latter  with  regular  streets.  It 
has  a  courthouse,  a  large  semicircular  clock-tower,  built  by  the 
Moors ;  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre 
of  the  Old  town,  and  now  used  as  the  prison ;  several  schools,  a 
college,  and  a  music  school ;  an  hospital,  placed  on  the  very 
cliffs ;  with  two  churches,  one  of  them  on  a  rock  which  serves 
as  a  bastion,  and  overhangs  the  sea.  The  vineyards  which 
cover  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  behind  the  town  produce  the 
famed  Malmsey  wine.  Trade  unimportant.  Anchorage  of 
port  as  good  as  any  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  Pop.  3503. 

S1THNEY,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  5898  ac.     Pop.  2773. 

S1TIA,  or  SETTIA  [anc.  Cythasum],  a.  tn.  on  a  bay,  N.W. 
coast,  isl.  Crete,  60  m.  E.  by  S.  Candia.  It  is  fortified,  and 
has  some  trade,  but  its  harbour  and  roads  are  very  imper 
fectly  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  Pop.  about  4000. 

S1TIZZANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  5  m. 
S.E.  Palma,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 

SITKA,  or  KINO  GEORGE  III.'s  AKCHIPELAGO,  a  group 
of  isls.,  N.  Pacific,  off  VV.  coast,  Russian  America,  between 
lat.  56°  and  58°  N.  It  consists  of  four  principal  islands ; 
Baranoff,  about  85  m.  long,  by  20  m.  broad,  and  having  on  its 
\V.  side  Sitka,  or  Norfolk  Sound,  or  New  Archangel,  defended 
by  two  batteries;  lat.  (arsenal  light)  57°  2'  45"  N.;  Ion. 
135°  17'  10"  \V.;  the  principal  place  of  resort  in  this  quarter, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Company  ;  and 
containing  a  handsome  governor's  residence,  and  a  Greek 
church ;  Crooze,  also  called  Pitt  Island  in  some  early  charts, 
about  21  m.  long;  Chichagoff,  the  most  N.  of  the  group;  and 
Jacobi,  situated  at  its  N.W.  extremity.  The  Sitka  Islands 
are  well  supplied  with  wood,  and  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
rivers  fish  are  very  abundant ;  the  climate  is  thought  capable 
of  maturing  barley,  oats,  and  some  European  fruits  and  vege 
tables.  The  natives  are  brave  but  cruel. 

S1TKI1IN,  one  of  the  Aleutian  isls. ;  lat.  52°  4'  N. ;  Ion. 
176°  2'  W. ;  about  25  m.  in  circuit,  with  a  volcano  in  its 
centre,  5033  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SI'JTARD,  or  SITTEKT,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg, 
15  m.  N.E.  Maestricht.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  though  once 
fortified  is  now  open.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  four  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  several  schools ;  some  tanneries,  hat-fac 
tories,  breweries,  and  distilleries;  eorii  and  water  mills,  and 
a  great  trade  in  eggs.  Pop.  2450. 


BITTEN,  a  tn.  Switzerland.     See  Siox. 

BITTINGBOUBNE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  Kent.  The  town,  38  m.  E.S.E.  London,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  wide  street,  which  stretches  along  the  highroad.  It 
has  a  spacious  church,  and  a  place  of  worship  for  Wesleyans. 
Area  of  par.,  1008  ac.  Pop.  2897. 

BITZENDORF,  ft  vil.  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Schmida, 
8  m.  S.  Schratenthal ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  about  1000. 

SIVA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Perm ;  flows  S.,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Kama,  24  m.  N.  Sarapol ;  total  course,  100  m. 

SI  VACH,  GuiLOE-MoRE,  or  PUTKID  SEA,  Russia,  an  arm 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Crimea,  communi 
cating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  entrance  on  the  N.,  and  sepa 
rated  from  it  by  a  long  and  narrow  belt  of  land.  It  has  a 
length  about  110  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  2  m.  to 
15  m. ;  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays,  and  contains  seve- 
(al  small  islands,  with  precipitous  cliffs. 

SIVAN  A.  or  SAMADTJKA,  an  isl.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Ma 
dras,  dist.  Coimbatoor,  formed  by  the  Cavery,  10  m.  long, 
and  9  m.  broad.  It  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
city  of  Ganga  Para.  The  place  is  now  enveloped  in  the 
thickest  forests,  and  the  interior  an  impenetrable  jungle;  but 
the  principal  street  may  still  be  traced,  extending  N.  to  S. 
about  1  m.  There  are  here  the  ruins  of  many  Hindoo  temples, 
great  and  small,  and  much  sculpture  of  various  kinds.  Near 
it  the  Cavery  forms  two  magnificent  cataracts. 

SIVAS,  or  ROUM,  a  pash.  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  N.E.  of 
Asia  Minor;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Black  Sea;  E.  pash.  Trebi- 
zond  and  Erzeroom ;  S.E.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from 
pash.  Diarbekir;  S.  pash.  Marash  and  Karamania  ;  and  W.  the 
Kizil-Irmak,  separating  it  from  Anadolia;  greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  310  m.;  central  breadth,  175  m.  The  surface  is 
in  general  finely  diversified,  being  covered  by  several  moun 
tain-ranges,  of,  which  the  Anti-Taurus  in  the  E.,  and  the 
Taschan-Dagh"  in  the  N.W.,  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
mountains  are  for  the  most  part  well  wooded,  and  between 
them  are  extensive  valleys  and  plains,  often  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  A  small  portion  of  the  S.E.,  drained  by  the 
Euphrates,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  the 
whole  of  the  remainder,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  por 
tion,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  receives  its 
drainage  chiefly  by  the  Kizil-Irmak,  and  more  partially  by  the 
Yesil-Irmak  and  other  small  streams.  The  soil  is  usually  of 
great  fertility,  and,  though  only  cultivated  to  a  limited  ex 
tent,  raises  in  abundance,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cereals, 
maize,  sesame,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wine,  and  excellent 
fruit.  The  pastures,  extending  not  merely  over  the  moun 
tainous  districts,  but  over  many  of  the  valleys  and  plains,  well 
adapted  for  arable  husbandry,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  Kurds  and  Turcomans.  There  are 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  and  quarries  of  marble,  ala 
baster,  and  slate.  Salt,  also,  is  abundant.  The  most  im 
portant  place  of  traffic  in  the  interior  is  Tokat,  and  the  best 
frequented  port  is  Samsoon,  but  the  capital  is  Sivas.  Pop. 
roughly  estimated  at  800,000. 

SIVAS  [anc.  Sebaste],  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  above 
pash.,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil-Irmak,  near  the  centre  of  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  410  m.  E.S.E.  Constantinople.  It 
covers  a  large  space,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  ruins ; 
consists  of  about  5000  Turkish  and  1000  Armenian  houses, 
partly  tiled  and  partly  flat-roofed,  and  arranged  for  the  most 
part  in  very  narrow,  winding,  and  ill-paved  streets  ;  is  defended 
by  two  castles,  each  situated  on  a  hill;  and  hasjimong  its  edi 
fices  numerous  mosques,  many  of  them  with  elegant  porches 
and  minarets,  in  the  best  style  of  Arabian  or  Persian  architec 
ture;  extensive  and  well-supplied  bazaars,  commodious  khans, 
baths,  &c.  Its  manufactures  are  unimportant,  but  its  central 
situation  on  the  best  road  from  Bagdad  through  Diarbekir 
and  Malatiyeh,  and  its  easy  access  to  the  Black  Sen,  enables  it 
to  command  a  considerable  trade.  Its  vicinity  is  celebrated 
for  a  great  victory  gained  by  Lucullus  over  Mithrulates,  and 
a  series  of  battles  between  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane,  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century,  when  Bajazet  was  taken  prisoner 
and  the  town  laid  in  ruins.  Pop.  about  27,000. 

SI  VEREK,  or  SOUEHEK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
55  m.  W.S.  W.  Diarbekir.  It  consists  of  about  2000  houses, 
and  has  three  mosques  and  three  public  baths. 

SIVRY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Ilainaut,  22  m. 
S.S.E.  Mons;  with  two  churches,  a  chapter-house,  three 
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primary  schools;  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  charcoal, 
tiles,  bricks,  &c. ;  and  an  active  export  trade  in  butter,  cheese, 
and  timber.  Pop.  3072. 

SIWAH,  or  AMMON,  an  oasis,  Egypt,  320  m.  W.S.W. 
Cairo;  lat.  29°  N. ;  Ion.  26°  E. ;  6  m.  Jong,  by  5  m.  broad. 
It  consists  of  an  E.  and  a  W.  district;  the  former  abounding 
in  date-trees,  yielding  fruit  of  very  superior  quality.  The 
inhabitants  are  hospitable ;  but  suspicious  and  savage.  The 
principal  town  Siwah  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  dis 
trict  ;  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  surrounded  by  strong 
walls.  Married  people  alone  are  allowed  to  inhabit  the  upper 
town,  and  there  no  strangers  are  admitted.  Bachelors  are 
compelled  to  live  in  the  lower  town.  The  principal  commerce 
and  source  of  revenue  is  derived  from  dates.  The  people 
have  few  manufactures  beyond  those  things  required  for  their 
own  use ;  their  skill,  however,  in  making  wicker-baskets  is 
remarkable.  About  3  m.  W.  the  town  of  Siwah  are  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  now  called  Om-Baydah 
[mother  white],  near  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
the  Sun.  The  ruins  are  not  very  extensive.  Many  of  the 
sculptures,  including  figures  of  Ammon,  with  the  attributes 
of  the  ram-headed  goat,  and  of  other  divinities,  still  remain. 

SIX- ISLANDS,  Chagos  Archipelago.     See  EGMONT. 

SIX-MILE-BKIDQK,  a  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Clare,  8  m.  N.W. 
by  W.  Limerick;  with  a  church,  two  It.  Catholic  chapels, 
a  national  school,  and  a  dispensary.  It  is  altogether  in  a 
most  miserable  and  ruinous  condition.  Pop.  762. 

SIXHILLS,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1692  ac.     Pop.  175. 

SIXT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Faucigny,  3  m.  E.S.E.  Samoens;  on  a  steep  rock  in  the  valley 
of  Sixt.  It  has  iron-works,  supplied  from  mines  in  the  vi 
cinity.  Pop.  1659. 

SIZEBOLI  [anc.  Sisipolis],  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
on  a  low  promontory,  Gulf  of  Burgas,  in  the  Black  Sea,  120  m. 
N.N.W.  Constantinople.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  com 
modious  and  well-sheltered  harbour,  at  which  a  considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  and  timber.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Greeks.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Apollonia. 

SKAGEN  [Latin,  Scatenia],  a  vil.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jut 
land,  bail.  Iljorring;  on  the  remarkable  tongue  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province,  and  terminates  in 
Cape  Skaw  or  Skagen.  It  consists  of  three  miserable  groups 
of  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  obliged  to  carry  on 
an  incessant  and  too  often  unsuccessful  war  with  the  sands, 
which  threaten  to  engulf  them.  The  church  is  already  buried, 
but  its  tower  remains,  and  is  an  important  land-mark  for  mari 
ners.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  an  important  lighthouse,  67  ft.  high, 
built  of  stone,  in  1564,  by  Frederick  II.  The  inhabitants 
are  industrious,  and  export  a  good  deal  offish.  Pop.  1400. 

SKAGER-RACK,  or  SKAGERKAK,  a  broad  arm  of  the 
North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  which  penetrates  between  Nor 
way  on  the  N.,  and  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  on  the  S.,  east 
wards  to  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  then  communicates  with 
the  Kattegat,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  as  the  N. 
portion;  length,  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.,  about  150  m.;  breadth, 
about  80  m. ;  area,  about  1 1,200  geo.  sq.  m.  N.  of  the  Danish 
coast  the  depth  varies  from  30  to  40,  near  the  centre  from 
60  to  100,  and  off  the  Norwegian  coast  in  some  places  exceeds 
200  fathoms.  The  stream,  when  not  interrupted  in  its  course 
by  violent  storms,  sets  in  E.  along  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and 
W.  along  that  of  Norway.  On  the  former  coast  there  is 
neither  haven  nor  secure  anchorage,  but  along  the  coasts 
both  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the  numerous  indentations 
which  they  present,  good  natural  harbours  abound. 

8KALHOLT,  a  vil.  Iceland,  once  its  cap.,  42  m.  E.  by  S. 
Reikiavik,  on  the  iluit-aue ;  with  a  finely  situated  cathedral. 

SKAL1TZ,  or  SZAKOLCZA,  a  royal  free  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Neutra,  1.  bank  March,  near  the  confines  of  Moravia, 
47  m.  N.  Pressburg,  on  a  lofty  height,  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square.  It  has  a  Protestant  and 
four  K.  Catholic  churches,  a  school,  an  elegant  townhouse,  a 
gymnasium  attached  to  a  Franciscan  monastery;  and  con 
siderable  manufactures  of  cloth.  The  district  is  famous  for 
its  fruit,  and  produces  good  wine.  Pop.  8790. 

SKALM1RZ,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  26  m.  N.E.  Cracow, 
on  the  Skalmierka;  with  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 
Pop.  1000. 

SKANDERBORG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jutland, 
cap.  bail.,  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Skandcrborg-See 


and  the  Little  Henning-See,  14  m.  S.W.  Aarhuus.  The 
small  church  situated  on  a  height  was  once  the  chapel  of  the 
old  castle  of  Skanderborg.  On  a  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
statue  of  Frederick  VI.,  by  Thorwaldsen.  Pop.  1000. 

SKANEATELES,  or  SKENEATELES,  a  vil.  and  township, 
U.  States,  New  York.  The  village,  pleasantly  situate  at  the 
outlet  of  lake  of  same  name,  137  m.  W.  Albany,  contains 
four  churches,  two  carriage-factories,  woollen  factories,  a  tan 
nery,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a  machine-shop.  Pop.  4080. 

The  LAKE,  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  15  in.  ;  greatest 
breadth,  scarcely  1  m.,  discharges  itself  at  its  N.  extremity 
by  a  stream  of  same  name  into  Lake  Seneca. 

SKARA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  27  m.  S.W.  Mariestad. 
It  is  an  ancient  place,  of  considerable  historical  interest ;  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  built  of  sandstone, 
and  completed  in  1150,  originally  crowned  with  numerous 
towers,  of  which  only  two  now  remain  in  a  complete  state, 
but  still  adorned  externally  with  fine  facades,  and  internally 
with  lofty  pillars ;  a  gymnasium  with  a  library  of  10,000  vols., 
particularly  rich  in  theology ;  several  other  collections,  and 
an  observatory.  Near  it  are  a  mineral-spring,  and  Brogarden, 
a  celebrated  veterinary  institute,  with  valuable  anatomical 
preparations;  a  library,  botanical  garden,  &c.  Pop.  1491. 

SKARABORG,  a  Ian,  Sweden.     See  MARIESTAD. 

SKARO,  a  tn.  on  a  remarkable  promontory  of  same  name, 
projecting  from  the  precipices  which  form  the  W.  side  of  the 
island  of  Santorin,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  was  till 
recently  the  seat  of  government,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was 
occupied  by  the  Venetians,  who  built  its  castle,  of  which  only 
some  remains  now  exist.  The  houses,  mostly  ruined  by  the 
effects  of  volcanic  agency,  form  an  extraordinary  group 
around  a  red  and  black  crag,  1000  ft.  above  the  gulf,  perched 
one  over  another,  in  a  crevice  in  the  sides  of  the  precipice, 
and  in  the  most  frightful  positions,  the  outer  wall  of  the 
buildings  forming  a  continuation  of  lofty  perpendicular  rocks. 

SKEEN,  or  SKIEN,  a  tn.  Norway,  prov.  Aggerhuus,  cap. 
bail.  Bradsberg,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  which  issues  from 
the  Lake  of  Nonl,  and  a  little  below,  falls  into  a  bay  of  the 
Skager-Rack,  66  m.  S.W.  Christiania.  It  is  an  ancient  place ; 
and  has  a  church,  several  saw-mills,  and  a  considerable  export 
of  timber,  deals,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  and  millstones.  Pop.  1800. 

SKEFF1NGTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2132  ac.  P.  205. 

SKEFFLING,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  4652  ac. 
Pop.  212. 

SKEGBY,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1456  ac.     Pop.  865. 

SKEGNESS,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2474  ac.     Pop.  366. 

SKEJUS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Krasso, 
in  a  hilly  but  fertile  district,  9  m.  from  Lagos.  It  has  a 
Greek  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  in  wine.  Pop.  1270. 

SKELLEFTEl,  a  vil.  and  par.  Sweden,  Ian  and  70  m. 
N.N.E.  Umea,  on  a  river  of  same  name,  near  its  mouth  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  contains  a  large  and  elegant  church. 
— The  RIVER  (or  &'ildut)  issues  from  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
Stor-Afvan,  the  largest  lake  of  Lappmark ;  flows  S.E.,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  45  m.  S.S.W.  Piteu;  total 
course,  150  m. 

SKELL1GS  (THE),  three  isls.,  S.W.  coast,  Ireland,  co. 
Kerry,  8  m.  W.  Bolus  Head;  lat.  (lights)  51°  46'  N.;  Ion. 
10°  32'  W.  (R.)  The  largest,  called  the  Great  Skellig,  is  an 
enormous  precipitous  rock  of  slate  710  ft.  high.  Two  light 
houses  have  been  erected  upon  it,  the  one  650  ft.  and  the  other 
371  ft.  above  the  sea.  Their  lights  are  the  first  seen  by  ves 
sels  coming  across  the  Atlantic. 

SKELLINGTHURPE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  6220  ac. 
Pop.  584. 

SKELTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1.  Cumberland  ;  6326  ac. 
Pop.  776.— 2,  York  (N.  Riding);  2320  ac.  Pop.  347.— 3, 
York  (N.  Riding)  ;  1044  ac.  Pop.  1299. 

SKENDLEBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1710  ac.     P.  326. 

SKENE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen  ;  8  m.  by  4  m.     P.  1862. 

SKENFRETH,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  4720  ac.  P.  619. 

SKENNINGE,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  20  m.  W.  Lin- 
kbping.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once  considered  the 
capital  of  Gothland  ;  but  is  now  best  known  by  its  large  annual 
cattle-fair.  Pop.  1000. 

SKERNE,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  2733  ac.  P.  194. 

SKERRIES  [skerry,  a  sea-girt  rock]: — 1,  A  seaport  and 
fishing  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Dublin,  17  m.  N.N.E.  Dublin;  lat 
53°  25'  18"  N.  ;  Ion.  4°  36'  30"  W.  (R.)  It  stands  on  a  little 
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headland,  and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  main- 
street,  which  is  wide  and  irregularly  built,  is  nearly  1  m. 
long.  It  contains  a  church,  small  Methodist  meeting-house, 
R.  Catholic  chapel,  parish  schooj.  and  a  dispensary.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  female  population  is  employed  in  embroid 
ering.  Pop.  2327.— 2,  (or  Skerry),  A  small  isl.  England, 
St.  George's  Channel,  2  m.  off  N.W.  point,  Anglesey,  with  a 
lighthouse  117  ft.  high  ;  lat.  53° 25'  18"  N.;  Ion.  4°36'  30"  W. 
(K.) — 3,  Three  isls.  Shetland  group,  7  m".  off  W.  coast,  Main 
land  ;  lat.  60°  20'  N. ;  inhabitants  engaged  in  fishing.  P.  105. 

SKERRY,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  26,176  ac.     Pop.  5332. 

SKERTON,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  on  an  emi 
nence,  r.  bank  Lune,  nearly  opposite  to  Lancaster,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  good  stone-bridge  of  five  arches.  Its 
houses  are  mostly  antique,  but  there  are  a  few  good  modern 
stone-houses  amongst  them.  The  church  is  a  small  but  neat 
edifice,  and  has  a  school  attached  to  it.  Pop.  1586. 

SKEYTOX,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1264  ac.     Pop.  384. 

SKIATHO  [anc.  Sliathos],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
between  the  S.E.  coast,  Thessaly,  and  isl.  Skopelo ;  lat. 
39°  12'  N.;  Ion.  23°  35'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  5  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  4  m.  It  attains  its  highest  elevation  in  the 
N.,  where  its  surface  is  mountainous  ;  but  it  is  finely  diver 
sified  by  'hill  and  plain,  the  former  well  wooded,  and  often 
laid  out  in  vineyards  and  oliveyards.  The  pastures  are  good, 
and  feed  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  chief  place, 
called  also  Skiatho,  is  strongly  situated  on  a  steep  and  lofty 
rock,  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

SKIBBEREEN,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  42  m. 
S.W.  Cork,  1.  bank  lien.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
of  which  abundance  is  obtained  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  a 
small  courthouse,  a  prison,  a  large  grammar  and  national 
school,  a  custom-house,  a  church,  and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
both  large  and  commodious ;  and  two  Methodist  chapels,  a 
dispensary,  and  a  library  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  Hen 
is  navigable  for  lighters  and  large  boats  up  to  the  town. 
The  only  manufactures  are  some  domestic  weaving  of  coarse 
cloth  called  frieze.  The  business  of  the  town  is  all  but 
wholly  confined  to  a  retail  trade.  Near  it,  however,  are  seve 
ral  corn -mills.  Skibbereen  suffered  terribly  during  the 
famine  of  184G-7.  Pop.  6440,  including  2584  paupers. 

BKIDBROOKE,  with  SALTFLEET  HAVEN,  par.  Eng. 
Lincoln  ;  3455  ac.  Pop.  404. 

SKIDBY,  with  SKIDBY-CAUR,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Rid 
ing)  ;  1250  ac.  Pop.  361. 

SKIDD  AW,  a  mountain,  England,  near  the  centre  of 
co.  Cumberland,  having  the  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  Water  on 
the  W.,  and  the  mountain  of  Saddleback  on  the  E.  Its 
height  is  3022  ft.,  and  though  surpassed  in  altitude  by  several 
of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  surpasses  all  of  them  in  im 
posing  appearance,  from  standing  in  a  manner  isolated,  so  as 
to  be  seen  at  once  in  its  full  magnitude  from  its  base  to  its 
summit. 

SKIELSKOR,  a  tn.  Denmark,  isl.  Seeland,  on  a  small 
bay  of  the  Great  Belt,  57  m.  S.W.  Copenhagen  A  bridge  in 
the  town,  connecting  the  bay  with  the  Inner  Skielskor-Noe, 
forms  a  small  winter-haven  of  the  fifth  class,  and  in  the  Skiel- 
skor  roads  larger  vessels  find  good  anchorage.  A  good  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing.  Pop.  1000. 

SKIERN1EWICE,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  Ma- 
sovia,  on  the  Knowka.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  castle  with  u 
garden,  and  manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  1000. 

SK1LGATE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  2108  ac.     Pop.  266. 

BKILLINOTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2140  ac.  P.  490. 

SKINNAND,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  COO  ac.     Pop.  30. 

SKINOSA  [anc.  Kkiiiussa] ,  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
Central  Cyclades,  about  4  m.  S.  Naxia.  It  is  merely  a  mass  of 
barren  rock,  about  8  m.  in  circuit. 

SKIPNESS,  par.  Scot.  Argyle.     Pop.  791. 

SKIPSEA,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  5974  ac.  P.  844. 

SKIPTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding).  The  town,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  near  the 
river  Aire,  38  m.  W.York,  on  the  Leedsand  Bradford  railway, 
is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone ;  has  an  ancient  church,  places 
of  worship  for  various  Dissenting  bodies,  a  well-endowed  gram 
mar-school,  several  minor  charities,  a  subscription-library  and 
newsroom.  Cotton  and  woollen  articles  are  manufactured, 
and  there  is  an  ale  and  porter  brewery.  A  considerable  mar 
ket  for  corn  and  cattle  is  held  weekly,  and  there  is  a  brisk 


general  trade,  which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  canal.  Near  it  is  a  mineral  spring,  with  a  spa-room 
and  convenient  baths.  The  ancient  and  still  tenanted  castle 
of  Skipton  is  a  spacious  quadrangular  structure,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The 
vale  of  Skipton  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  contains  some  of 
the  best  meadows  in  England.  Pop.  4962.  Area  of  par., 
25,775  ac.  Pop.  7146. 

SKIPW1TH,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  5769  ac. 
Pop.  705. 

SKIRBECK,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2630  ac.     Pop.  2429. 

SKIRK,  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  3337  ac.     Pop.  696. 

SKIRLING,  par.  Scot.  Peebles;  2$  m.  sq.     Pop.  316. 

SKIRPENBECK,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding)  ;  1560  ac. 
Pop.  190. 

SKIVE,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  Jutland,  bail,  and  17  m. 
N.W.  Wiborg,  1.  bank  Skive-aue,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Skive- 
fiord,  an  arm  of  the  Liimfiord.  It  stands  on  a  commanding 
height ;  and  has  a  church,  and  a  little  trade  in  corn.  P.  1200. 

SKLOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  20  m.  N.N.W.  Mohilev, 
on  the  Dnieper.  It  is  built  of  wood ;  and  has  a  castle,  several 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  2500. 

SKOFDE,  atn.  Sweden, Ian  and  22  m.  S.S.W.  Mariestad, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Villinge.  It  is  a  small  but  ancient  place ; 
with  a  church,  and  a  townhouse.  The  mineral-spring  of 
Morke  is  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  680. 

SKOLE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  24  m. 
S.W.  Stry,  on  the  Opor;  with  a  Greek  church,  a  castle; 
manufactures  of  nails,  and  various  articles  of  hardware,  glass 
works,  two  blast-furnaces,  foundries,  and  other  iron-works. 

SKOPELO,  or  SCOPELLO  [anc.  STcopelos},  an  isl.  Grecian 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  N.  Sporades,  in  the  centre  between 
Skiatho  on  the  W.,  and  Kilidromi  on  the  E. ;  greatest  length, 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  llm.;  central  breadth,  5  m.  It  is  not  much 
indented,  and  -attains  its  greatest  height  in  Mount  Delphi, 
near  its  centre.  Though  not  naturally  fertile,  it  is  cultivated 
with  considerable  care,  and  produces  a  good  deal  of  wine,  oil, 
and  fruit.  Its  principal  town,  of  same  name,  lies  on  the  S.E. 
shore.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop ;  and  has  a  number 
of  churches  and  convents.  Pop.  (isl.),  12,000  ;  (tn.),  5000. 

SKOPIN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  53  m.  S.  Riazan,  on  the 
Verda.  It  has  five  churches,  a  chapel,  two  almshouses ;  manu 
factures  of  Russian  leather ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
A  fine  breeding-stud,  from  which  the  horses  of  the  imperial 
guard  are  partly  supplied,  is  kept  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5650. 

SKOTSCHAW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  8  m. 
N.E.  Teschen,  on  the  Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 
bridge.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  wood ;  but  the 
large  market-place,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  square,  is  lined 
by  substantial  stone-buildings,  among  others,  by  a  handsome 
townhouse.  It  lias  also  a  parish  church,  and  a  castle.  P.  1800. 

SKOWHEGAN,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Maine. 
The  village,  on  the  Kennebec,  32  m.  N.  Augusta,  is  well  built ; 
has  several  mills,  propelled  by  Skowhegan  Falls;  a  woollen 
factory,  tannery,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  1756. 

SKREEN,  three  pars.  Irel. :— 1 ,  Meath ;  4522  ac.  P.  873. 
— 2,Sligo;  13,238ac.  P.2963.— 3,Wexford;  1366ac.  P. 439. 

SKULL,  par.  and  vil.  Ireland,  co.  Cork;  37,923  ac. 
Pop.  11,000.— The  VILLAGE,  51  m.  W.S-.W.  Cork,  on  Roar 
ing  Water  Bay,  is  a  coast-guard  station.  Pop.  535. 

SKUTSCH,  or  SKUCZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim, 
4  m.  from  Riechenburg.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  an  hos 
pital,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  3408. 

SKWIRA,  atn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  in.  S.S.W.  Kiev; 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews.  Pop.  1135. 

SKYE  [Scandinavian, 'clouds'],  thelargcstof  the  Hebrides 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  W.  of  co.  In 
verness,  of  which  it  forms  a  dependency,  and  from  which,  at 
the  narrowest  points  in  the  S.E.,  it  is  separated  by  Kyle 
Rhea  and  the  Sound  of  Sleat ;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E., 
about  45  m. ;  extreme  breadth,  24  m. ;  mean  breadth,  15  m. ; 
area,  about  535  sq.  m.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  so 
deeply  penetrated  by  bays  and  creeks,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  spot  in  it  5  m.  distant  from  the  sea.  The  coast  is 
rocky  and  elevated,  and  generally  lined  with  bold  and  pic 
turesque  cliffs,  some  of  them  of  very  great  height;  in  many 
localities,  but  more  especially  on  the  N.E.,  composed  of  co 
lumnar  trap,  presenting  masses  of  basaltic  pillars,  not  sur 
passed  by  Staffa  or  Giant's  Causeway.  The  interior  may  be 
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regai-Jed  as  one  great  mountainous  moorland ;  the  only  ex 
ceptions  are  two  tolerably  level  tracts,  one  called  the  Plain 
of  Kilmuir,  and  another  of  more  limited  extent  near  Loch 
Bracadale.  The  principal  districts  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  are  Sleat  in  the  S.,  Mingnish  in  the  centre,  and 
three  large  peninsulas  in  the  N.  and  N.W.,  called  respectively 
Trotternish,  Waternish,  and  Kilmuir.  The  mountains  form 
three  distinct  groups,  separated  by  intervening  tracts  of  high 
and  undulating  land.  That  of  Sleat  has  an  average  height  of 
above  1200  ft.,  and  extends  along  the  coast  in  a  continuous 
ridge,  till  it  suddenly  subsides  on  the  N.  into  a  comparatively 
low  tract.  It  is  the  best  wooded  part  of  the  island — the  ash. 
as  well  as  the  birch  and  alder,  nourishing  on  both  its  declivi 
ties,  wherever  any  water-course,  ravine,  or  small  valley  afford 
them  shelter.  Immediately  beyond  the  flat  tract  into  which 
the  hills  of  Sleat  subside,  a  more  elevated  ridge,  consisting 
of  five  united  mountains,  suddenly  rises,  and  attains  the  height 
of  2000  ft.  These  mountains  on  the  W.  side  subside  gently; 
but  on  the  E.  descend  rapidly  towards  the  sea,  and  become 
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conspicuous  among  the  hills  of  Skye,  both  from  their  actual 
elevation,  and  the  comparative  lowness  of  their  base.  Both 
of  these  ridges  belong  to  the  district  of  Sleat,  and  are  com 
posed  chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  argillaceous  schist,  quartz,  and 
gneiss.  Beyond  the  latter  ridge,  a  lower  irregular  tract, 
forming  a  kind  of  valley  parallel  to  it,  occurs,  and  is  suc 
ceeded,  first  by  a  low  ridge,  and  then  by  another  parallel 
valley,  called  the  Strath,  which  stretches  across  the  island  to 
the  opposite  seas,  and  is  not  much  raised  above  them.  These 
valleys  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  limestone  and  shale, 
occasionally  interrupted  by  masses  of  sienite.  To  the  N.  the 
Strath  is  succeeded  by  the  loftiest  part  of  the  island,  consisting 
of  a  confused  assemblage  of  mountains,  forming  two  distinct 
groups,  the  one  called  the  Red,  and  the  other  the  Cuchullin 
Hills,  varying  in  height  from  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  sienite.  The  Red  Hills  are  for  the  most 
part  tame,  rounded,  and  covered  with  streaks  of  red  rubbish, 
to  which  they  owe  their  name.  The  Cuchullin  Hills  strik 
ingly  contrast  with  them  in  the  darkness  of  their  colouring, 
and  their  rugged  and  serrated  outline,  and  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  their  whole  aspect.  They  partly  form  a  circular 
chain  round  Loch  Coruisk,  inclosing  it  by  an  insurmountable 
barrier,  and  indenting  the  sky  by  their  pinnacles  and  project 
ing  crags ;  but  the  loftier  portions  of  them  rise  with  a  rapid 
and  rocky  ascent  from  the  W.  shore,  opposite  to  Loch  Brittle 
an;l  the  Sound  of  Soa,  and  form  a  curved  ridge  of  six  sum 
mits  obscurely  divided,  and  terminating  on  the  E.  in  a  preci 
pitous  face,  deeply  furrowed  by  torrents.  Still  farther  E. 
a  long  acute  ridge,  called  Blaven,  overtops  the  whole,  and  con 
tains  the  culminating  point  of  the  island.  To  the  N.  of  this 
mountain-group  the  surface  descends  rapidly,  particularly  on 
the  W.,  into  an  undulating  tract,  from  GOO  ft.  to  1000  ft.  in 
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height,  and  of  dreary  appearance,  presenting  no  objects  of  in 
terest  except  two  conspicuous  fluted-topped  heights  called 
Macleod's  Tables,  and  covered  with  brown  heath,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  lochs  Brittle  and  Eynort,  where  the  eye  is  re 
lieved  by  green  pastures,  and  the  low  tract  of  Bracadale,  which 
is  generally  under  cultivation.  The  district  of  Trotternish, 
in  the  N.E.,  is  less  monotonous,  and  rises  towards  its  centre 
into  a  mountain-ridge,  the  culminating  point  of  which,  called 
the  Storr,  about  2000  ft.  in  height,  has  a  very  picturesque 
appearance,  its  summit  descending  almost  vertically  for  at 
least  400  ft.,  while  the  steep  declivity  below  is  covered  with 
huge  masses  of  detached  rocks.  The  whole  of  the  island 
situated  N.  of  the  narrow  isthmus  lying  between  lochs  Brittle 
and  Sligachan,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  coast,  and  con 
stituting  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface,  is  composed 
of  trap-rocks  in  immense  beds,  or  tabular  masses  overlying 
or  inclosing  portions  of  secondary  sandstone.  At  various 
places,  and  generally  in  trap,  coal  is  found,  but  in  such  small 
quantities,  and  amid  so  much  disturbance,  as  to  be  of  no  eco 
nomical  value.  The  only  mineral  of  Skye 
which  is  profitably  worked,  is  the  crystalline 
limestone  of  the  Strath,  which  furnishes  good 
blocks  of  marble,  both  pure  white  and  varie 
gated.  In  this  limestone  are  numerous  caves, 
one  of  which,  on  the  N.  side  of  Loch  Slapin, 
called  the  Spar  Cave,  is  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  stalactites.  In  others  of  them,  the 
Pretender  found  temporary  refuge  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  The  worst  feature  in  the 
climate  of  Skye  is  its  humidity  and  variable 
ness.  On  several  of  the  loftier  heights  the 
snow  remains  in  masses  till  the  season  is  ad 
vanced,  and  when  the  melting  takes  place,  it 
is  most  frequently  accompanied  with  deluges 
of  rain.  Mists,  also,  are  so  frequent,  that  ex 
tensive  views  from  the  most  commanding 
heights  are  seldom  to  be  obtained.  The  chief 
spots  under  culture  are  Bracadale,  parts  of 
Trotternish  and  Sleat,  and  patches  of  more  or 
less  extent  at  Broadford,  Snizort,  Portree,  &c. 
The  land  is  not  skilfully  managed,  and  the 
crops  are  very  scanty.  The  far  greater  part 
of  the  surface,  consisting  of  moorland,  inter 
spersed  with  tracts  of  green  herbage,  is  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  breeds 
of  both  have  been  much  improved ;  the  latter 
are  chiefly  Cheviots.  In  addition  to  agricul 
ture  and  pasture,  the  fisheries  give  employment  and  furnish 
subsistence  to  a  large  number  of  the  population ;  the  manu 
facture  of  kelp,  once  a  most  important  resource,  has  been  all 
but  extinguished.  For  the  disposal  of  produce  the  only  mar 
kets  of  any  consequence  are  held  at  Portree,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  an  excellent  harbour,  and  has  regular  steam- 
communication  with  Glasgow.  The  people  are  remarkably 
peaceable  and  moral,  but  extremely  indolent,  and  not  cleanly 
iu  their  habits.  Most  of  them  are  in  indifferent  circumstances ; 
hence  many  have  recently  emigrated.  Skye  forms  a  separate 
presbytery,  composed  of  six  parishes.  Pop.  21,521. 

SKYRO  [anc.  Shjros],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago;  lat. 
38°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  24°  40'  E. ;  about  25  m.  E.  isl.  Negropont; 
greatest  length,  N.N.W.to  S.S.E., about  18  m. ;  breadth,  7  m. 
It  is  very  much  indented,  particularly  on  the  W.  side,  where 
a  bay,  with  an  island  in  front  of  it,  forms  a  large  natural  har 
bour.  The  surface  is  very  rugged,  and  has  numerous  steep 
precipices,  forming  the  sides  of  valleys,  in  which  corn  and 
wine  are  grown  in  considerable  abundance,  and  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  particularly  sheep  and  goats,  are  reared.  Many  of  the 
higher  grounds  are  densely  wooded.  The  chief  place,  which 
bears  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  W.  bay,  already  men 
tioned,  at  the  foot  of  a  conical  hill.  The  greater  part  of  it 
consists  of  a  Greek  monastery.  The  inhabitants  are  deficient 
in  industry,  and  seem  to  be  generally  in  wretched  circum 
stances.  Pop.  about  2000. 

!SLA,  a  tn.  Marocco.     See  SALEE. 

SLAGELSE  [Latin,  Slagosia],ntn. Denmark, isl.  Seeland, 
49  m.  W.S.W.  Copenhagen;  with  two  churches,  a  grammar- 
school,  and  poorhouse  ;  and  an  active  trade.  It  had  once 
a  celebrated  cloister,  which  was  for  some  time  used  as  a 
royal  palace.  Pop.  3600. 
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SLAIDBURN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  on  the  Hodder,  8  m.  N.  by  W.  Clitheroc ;  with  an 
ancient  parish  church,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Quaker 
chapels,  a  grammar- school,  and  three  large  cattle-fairs.  Pop. 
(vil.),  708.  Area  of  par.,  40,321  ac.  Pop.  2017. 

SLAINS  and  FORVIE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen  ;  5  m.  by  3  m. 
Pop.  1232. 

SLA1TIIWAITE,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York 
( W.Kiding),  in  the  valley  of  the  Colne,~5  m.  W.S.  W.  Hudders- 
field.  It  has  a  plain  but  spacious  chapel,  with  a  tower ;  a  free 
and  a  national  school;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  silk  goods, 
cotton  and  silk  mills,  and  freestone-quarries.  Near  it  are 
chalybeate-springs,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  Harro- 
gate,  and  in  connection  with  which  baths  and  lodging-houses 
have  been  erected,  and  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  taste 
fully  laid  out.  Pop.  2852. 

SLA  LEY,  par.  Eng.  Northumberland;  7430  ac.  Pop.  581. 

SLAMANAN,  par.  Scot.  Stirling;  5  m.  by  3m.    P.  1655. ' 

SLANE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Meath,  6|  m.  W.S.  W. 
Drogheda,  1.  bank  Boyne,  within  4  m.  of  the  spot  where  the 
battle  of  that  name  was  fought.  It  has  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  K.  Catholic  chapel,  a  sessions-house  and  police-barrack ; 
three  schools,  and  a  dispensary ;  but  no  manufactures,  and  little 
trade:  'Area  of  par.,  5947  ac.  Pop.  2050. 

SLANES,  par.  Ireland,  Down;  916  ac.     Pop.  461. 

SLANEY,  a  river,  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Wicklow  Moun 
tains;  flows  S.S.E.  through  cos.  Wicklow,  Carlow,  and  Wex- 
ford,  passing  the  towns  of  Ballinglas,  Kathvilly,  Newton-Berry, 
and  Enniscorthy,  and  after  a  course  of  about  55  m.,  falls  into 
Wexford  haven,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Wexford.  It  is 
navigable  by  barges  to  Enniscorthy,  a  distance  of  about  14  m. 

BLANKAMENT  (Now  and  STAUY),  two  nearly-conti 
guous  vils.  Austrian  dominions,  Sclavonia,  opposite  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Theiss  with  the  Danube,  about  6  m.  from 
Betska.  Stary  Slankament,  the  larger  and  more  important 
of  the  two,  was  once  fortified.  They  contain  a  R.  Catholic 
and  two  Greek  churches.  Pop.  about  1500. 

BLAPTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bucks;  840  ac.  P.  298. 
— 2,  Devon;  3430 ac.  P.  706.— 3,  Northamp. ;  930ac.  P.217. 

SLAT1N,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Koniggratz,  near  Senften- 
berg;  with  a  church,  a  saw  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1163. 

SLAUGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  5363  ac.     Pop.  1481. 

SLAUGHTER,  two  pars.  Eng.  Gloucester: — 1,  (Lower) ; 
1140  ac.  Pop.  230.— 2,  (Upper) ;  1390  ac.  Pop.  218. 

SLAUGHTEUFORD,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  540  ac.    P.  126. 

6LAUPMCZ  (OBEK  and  UNTER),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Chrudim,  6  m.  from  Leutomisehl ;  with  two  churches.  P.  2335. 

SLAVE  COAST,  W.  Africa,  extending  between  the 
Volta  and  Akinga,  a  distance  of  about  240  m.  It  is  un 
broken  by  any  marked  indentation.  The  principal  towns  on 
the  coast  are  Badagry  and  Whydah.  The  King  of  Dahomey's 
dominions  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  inland  territory. 

SLAVE  LAKE  (GREAT),  a  large  lake,British  N.America, 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  territory;  centre,  about lat.  62°  N.; 
Ion.  112°  W.;  about  500  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  of  ex 
tremely  irregular  form.  Length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  upwards  of 
350  m. ;  breadth,  generally  under  and  rarely  exceeding, 
50  m.  Area,  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m.  Its  N.  shores  are 
precipitous  and  rugged,  and  it  contains  many  rocky  and 
wooded  islands.  Its  largest  tributary  is  Slave  River,  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  S.  It  empties  itself  by  the  Mackenzie 
River,  which  flows  from  its  S.W.  extremity.  Slave  River  is 
the  stream  by  which  Lake  Athabasca  empties  itself  into  the 
Great  Slave  Lake.  It  receives  the  Peace  River  on  the  left 
immediately  after  leaving  Lake  Athabasca,  E.  of  Fort  Resolu 
tion.  The  banks  are  in  many  parts  well  wooded,  but  numerous 
rapids  and  falls  occur  in  its  upper  course. 

SLAVONIA,  a  territory,  Austria.     See  SCLAVOMA. 

SLAWENOSERSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  180  m.E.N.E. 
Ekaterinoslav,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Donetz.  It  is  a  straggling 
place,  and  has  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  (1851),  2295. 

SLAWIANSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  90  m.  S.E.  Khar 
kov.  It  has  two  churches,  and  near  it  are  four  salt-lakes. 
Pop.  (1842),  6205. 

SLAWISZYN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  N.  Kalisch,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Prosna.  It  is  walled ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  baize.  Pop.  1000. 

SLAWKOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  N.W.  Cracow;  with 
mines  of  lead  and  calamine.  Pop.  1520.  • 


SLAWSTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1510 ac.     Pop.  281. 

SLEAFORD  (NEW),  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Lincoln.  The  town,  17  m.  S.  by  E.  Lincoln,  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water;  has  a  hand 
some  and  spacious  church  of  the  13th  century,  several  Dis 
senting  places  of  worship,  a  handsome  townhall,  a  neat  free 
school,  another  endowed  school,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3729. 
Area  of  par.,  3160  uc.  Pop.  3539. 

SLEAFORD  (OLD),  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1150  ac.   P.  357. 

SLEAT,  par.  Scot.  Inverness;  25  m.  by  5  m.  Pop.  2531. 

SLEATY,  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  671  ac.     Pop.  209. 

8LEBECH,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  4586  ac.    Pop.  353. 

BLEDMERE,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  6650  ac. 
Pop.  437. 

SLEMNO,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  GAKNSEE. 

8LE8WICK,  Denmark.     See  SCHLESWIO. 

SLEYDIN7GE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  7  m.  N.  by  W.  Ghent ;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  candles,  mustard,  vinegar,  and  oil ; 
two  breweries,  seven  flour-mills,  a  dye-work,  and  some  trade 
in  grain,  cattle,  and  manufactured  goods.  Pop.  5795. 

SLIDRE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  Aggerhuus,hail. 
and  97  in.  N.W.  Christiania,  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  forming 
an  expansion  of  the  Beina.  Pop.  3100. 

SLIEDRECHT,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  5  in. 
E.  by  N.  Dordrecht,  on  the  high  Merwede  dike.  It  has  a 
Reformed  church,  three  schools,  and  some  trade  in  fire- wood, 
hoops,  and  bulrush  mats  and  chairs.  Some  fishing  is  carried 
on  in  the  river.  Pop.  4840. 

SLIEVE,  or  SLIEBH-BI,OOM,  a  mountain-range,  Ireland, 
stretching  nearly  15  m.  between  King's  and  Queen's  cos.  It 
attains  in  Arden-Erin  a  height  of  1689  ft.,  and  furnishes  the 
chief  sources  both  of  the  Nore  and  the  Suir. 

SLIGO,  a  maritime  co.,  N.W.  coast,  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  co.  Leitrim,  S.  Ros- 
common  and  Mayo,  and  W.  Mayo.  Greatest  length,  E.  and  W., 
41  m. ;  breadth,  38  m.  ;  area,  721  sq.  m.,  or  461,753  ac.,  of 
which  290,696  ac.  are  arable.  The  coast-line,  in  some  places 
very  rugged,  is  deeply  indented  by  Killala  and  Sligo  bays.  A 
large  portion  of  the  county  is  rough,  mountainous,  and  boggy, 
but  it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  very  good  land,  though 
a  good  deal  of  the  arable  soil  is  very  indifferent,  being  alight 
sandy  loam.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  have  a  mean 
height  of  1300  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  principal  range  is 
composed  of  the  Ox  Mountains,  consisting  chiefly  of  mica- 
slate,  with  occasionally  granite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  and 
quartz-rock.  A  great  portion  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  formations  of  the  carboniferous  limestone-group.  Copper 
and  lead  mines  were  formerly  wrought,  but  are  not  now  car 
ried  on.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Sligo,  Arrow.  Awin- 
more,  Easky,  Moy,  &c.  There  are  also  several  lakes,  having 
an  aggregate  area  of  20  sq.  m.,  and  including  the  beautiful 
Lough  Gill  (which  see).  The  number  of  acres  under  crop  in 
1851  was  94,791,  chiefly  occupied  by  oats  and  potatoes,  witli 
a  small  breadth  of  wheat,  barley,  beans,  &c.  The  grazing- 
farmers  in  this  county  are  generally  men  of  more  capital  than 
the  tillage-farmers,  but  the  pasture-land  is  commonly  poor. 
In  1851  thehorned  cattle  numbered  81,774;  the  sheep,  28,500; 
the  pigs,  17,727 — a  considerable  increase  in  cattle  and  pigs 
over  1841,  when  they  numbered  respectively  45,839,  and 
]  2,805,  but  a  decrease  of  sheep  from  32,708.  The  fishery 
district  of  Sligo  comprises  103  m.  of  maritime  boundaries, 
and  had  in  1850,  575  registered  vessels,  employing  3263  men 
and  boys.  The  county  is  divided  into  six  baronies  and  41 
parishes.  It  returns  three  members  to  Parliament,  two  for 
the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Sligo.  Principal  towns 
— Sligo  (the  capital),  Dromore,  and  Tobercurry.  Pop.  (1851), 
128,510. 

SLIGO,  a  seaport  tn.  and  parl.  bor.,  N.W.  coast,  Ireland, 
cap.  above  co.,  131  m.  N.W.  Dublin;  lat.  54°  16'  N. ;  Ion. 
8°  28'  W.  (a.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gai  rogue  in  Sligo  Bay. 
The  streets  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow,  dirty, 
and  ill-paved.  It  contains,  however,  convenient  markets  and 
large  stores,  and  considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  streets.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  The.  public  buildings  are  the  county  courthouse, 
prison,  infirmary,  fever  hospital,  union  workhouse,  new  con 
stabulary  barrack,  and  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  and  it  has  two  Pro 
testant  churches,  a  Presbyterian  and  Independent;  two  Metho- 
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dist  meeting-houses,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  one  friary  or 
abbey  church.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  flour,  meal,  soap, 
candles,  ropes,  whisky,  and  beer.  The  harbour  admits  vessels 
of  13  ft.  draught  of  water  to  moor  at  the  quays,  which  have  re 
cently  been  considerably  extended  and  improved.  That  called 
the  ballast  quay  is  2248  ft.  long.  Vessels  of  large  draught 
have  to  anchor  in  the  pool,  which  is  safe  and  secure,  but  in 
convenient  for  discharging  or  taking  in  cargoes.  The  num 


ber  and  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  registered  as  belonging  to 
the  port  in  1850  was  34,  aggregate  tonnage  4745  ;  steamers, 
one  of  44  tons.  In  1850  there  entered  the  port  222  vessels; 
tonn.  20,142  ;  and  departed,  89  vessels,  tonn.  10,739 ;  exclu 
sive  of  67  steamers,  23,027  tons,  that  arrived,  and  70  steamers, 
23,018  tons,  that  cleared  out.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
provisions,  grain,  flour,  linen-yarns,  &c. ;  and  the  imports, 
colonial  produce,  timber,  coals,  iron,  and  salt.  It  sends  a 

member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  11,209. The  BAY,  about 

6  m.  across  at  its  opening,  penetrates  the  land  by  various  arms; 
at  the  head  of  the  two  chief  ones  are  Sligo  and  Ballisadare, 
both  about  12  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  It  has  3  to 
20  fathoms  water,  and  a  sandy  shore. 

SLIGUFF,  par.  Irel.  Carlow;  6756  ac.     Pop.  1575. 

SL1MBRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  4430  ac.  P.  859. 

BLINDON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2504  ac.     Pop.  619. 

SLINFOLD,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  4330  ac.     Pop.  702. 

SLINGSBY,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding)  ;  2363  ac. 
Pop.  632. 

SL1PTON,  pr  Eng.  Northampton  ;  720  ac.     Pop.  155. 

SLOBDOSK,  or  SLOBODSKOi,atn.  Russia,  gov.  and  18m. 
N.E.  Viatka,  r.  bank  Viatka.  It  contains  nine  churches  and 
a  convent,  and  has  manufactures  of  soap  and  leather;  an  im 
portant  trade  in  corn,  linseed,  wood,  and  tallow,  with  Arch 
angel,  and  five  annual  fairs.  Pop.  (1850),  6032. 

8LOCHTEREN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  10  m.  E. 
Groningen  ;  with  a  church,  school,  some  breweries,  and  corn- 
mills  ;  but  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
rearing,  and  turf-cutting.  Pop.  1386. 

SLOE  (MET),  that  part  of  the  W.  Scheldt  river  which 
separates  the  island  of  S.  Beveland  from  that  of  Walcheren. 

SLOLEY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  719  ac.     Pop.  294. 

SLONIM,  a  In.  Russia,  gov.  and  67  m.  S.E.  Grodno, 
1.  bank  Sztszara.  It  is  walled;  has  several  Greek  and 
R.  Catholic  churches ;  an  old  castle,  and  extensive  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  (1850),  8693. 

SLOTEN,  or  SLOOTEN:— 1,  A  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Fries- 
land,  22  m.  S.  by  \V.  Leeuwarden  ;  with  a  church ;  inhabitants 
employed  in  agriculture  and  handicrafts.  Pop.  886. — 2,  A 
vil.,  prov.  N.  Holland,  4  m.  S.W.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  325. 

SLOUGH,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Bucks,  20  m.  W.  London, 
on  the  Great  Western  railway,  which  has  an  important  station 
here  and  handsome  hotel.  Slough  is  memorable  for  the  astro 
nomical  labours  of  Sir  William  Herschell,  whose  enormous 
telescope  was  constructed  here.  Pop.  (1841),  1189. 


SLUIS,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  on  the  frontier  of 
Belgium,  12  m.  S.W.  Flushing.  It  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  was  dismantled  in  1839 ;  and  its  harbour,  once  well  fre 
quented,  and  the  first  in  Flanders,  is  now  nearly  sanded  up. 
It  has  several  considerable  market-places,  in  one  of  which,  the 
Groote-markt,  are  the  townhouse  and  the  watch-house ;  and 
it  also  has  two  churches,  a  town-school,  a  library,  and  several 
benevolent  and  religious  societies  ;  several  mills,  a  soap-work, 
a  brewery,  some  shipping  trade,  and  fishing.  Pop.  1493. 

SLUTSCH,  two  rivers,  Russia: — 1,  Rises  on  the  frontier 
of  Podolsk,  in  gov.  Volhynia ;  flows  E.,  then  circuitously  N. 
across  Volhynia,  and  near  its  N.  frontiers,  joins  r.  bank  Gorin, 
amidst  the  morasses  of  Pinsk ;  total  course,  above  250  m. — 
2,  Rises  in  gov.  Minsk,  not  far  from  Slutzk;  flows  S.  past  that 
town,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100m.,  joins  l.bank  Pripet, 
62  m.  E.  Pinsk. 

SLUTZK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  m.  S.  Minsk,  on  the 
Slutsch.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  place,  though  almost  all 
the  private  houses  are  of  wood ;  and  contains  three  castles, 
a  Lutheran,  a  Reformed,  two  R.  Catholic,  and  two  Greek 
churches  ;  a  lyceum  or  central  school,  in  which  a  very  com 
plete  course  of  education  is  given  ;  and  a  gymnasium.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  (1842),  6859. 

SLYPE,  a  vil,  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
17  m.  W.S.W.  Bruges.  It  has  three  breweries,  an  oil  and  two 
flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1178. 

SMAILHOLM,par.Seot.Roxburgh;4m.by3m.  P.  617. 

SMALL  ISLES,  par.  Scot.  Inverness,  including  isls. 
Rum,  Eig,  Muck,  and  Canna.  Pop.  916. 

SMALLBURGH,par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1247 ac.  Pop.  601. 

SMALLEY,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  and  7  m. 
N.E.  Derby.  The  village  is  well  built,  and  has  recently 
been  much  improved.  Besides  the  chapel,  which  is  a  modern 
structure,  with  nave  and  transepts,  there  are  a  Baptist  chapel 
and  an  endowed  school.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  extensive  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  804. 

SMARDEN,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  5380  ac.     Pop.  1206. 

SM AKMORE,  par.  Irel.  Louth;  1596  ac.    Pop.  343. 

SMEATON,  two  pars.  Eng.  York:—],  (Great],  N.  Rid 
ing;  7192  ac.  P.  974.— 2,  (Kirfy,  W.  Riding;  1770ac.  P.  372. 

SMEETH,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  1611  ac.     Pop.  460. 

SMETHCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  2705  ac.     Pop.  358. 

SMETHWICK,  a  large  vil.  England,  co.  Stafford,  3  m.  W. 
by  N.  Birmingham,  on  the  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Stour  Valley  railway.  It  has  two  principal  streets,  straight 
and  pretty  well  kept ;  two  churches,  Independent,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels ;  two  national,  an  infant,  a 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  several  other  schools ;  and  exten 
sive  iron,  and  crown  and  plate  glass-works.  Pop.  8379. 

SMETSCHNA,  or  SMECNA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Rako- 
nitz,  about  5  m.  from  Schlan;  with  a  church,  castle,  school, 
and  chalybeate-springs.  Pop.  1040. 

SMICHEW,  orSMiKOW.a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Rakonitz, 
so  near  Prague  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb.  It  has  a  church, 
and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  2500. 

SMIDAR,  or  SJIIDARY,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Bidschow,  on  the  Zydlina,  4  m.  from  Konigstadtl ;  with  two 
churches,  a  castle,  manufactures  of  potash,  a  distillery,  tile- 
works,  and  a  saw-mill.  Pop.  1166. 

SMIJEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  20  m.  S.  Kharkov, 
on  the  Severnoi-Donetz.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  (1842),  2905. 

SMIRZIG,  or  SMIERCICZE,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  10m. 
from  Kb'niggratz,  on  three  little  arms  of  the  Elbe,  which  are 
here  crossed  by  bridges.  It  has  an  elegant  castle,  townhouse, 
and  school ;  manufactures  of  leather  and  rosoglio,  a  brewery, 
a  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1164. 

SMISBY,  or  SMITHSBY, par.  Eng.  Derby ;  990ac.    P. 293. 

SMITH,  an  isl.  Antarctic  Ocean,  being  the  most  W.  isl. 
of  New  South  Shetlands  ;  lat.  63°  2'  S. ;  Ion.  62°  47'  W.  It 
has  a  very  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  has  a  summit  about 
6600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  visible  at  the  distance  of  85  m. 

SMITH'S  FALLS,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  on  the  Rideau 
canal,  co.  of  Leeds,  32  m.  from  Rockville;  with  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollens,  iron,  and  leather ;  several  grist  and  saw 
mills ;  three  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and 
a  public  and  two  private  schools:  Pop.  1000. 

SMITHVILLE,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  co.  Lincoln,  plea 
santly  situated  on  the  Jordan,  or  Twenty  Mile  Creek,  about 
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35m.  S.S.W.  Toronto;  with  Wesleyan  and  Episcopal  Me 
thodist  churclies ;  a  foundry,  a  tannery,  a  woollen  factory, 
and  a  saw  and  a  flour  mill.  Near  it  is  a  mine,  said  to  be  rich 
in  argentiferous  lead.  Pop.  about  450. 

SMOLEN,  an  isl.  off  N.W.  coast,  Norway;  lat.  63J  20'  N.; 
Ion.  8°  5'  E. ;  3  m.  W.S.  W.  Ilittern.  It  is  tolerably  compact ; 
length,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  15  m. ;  central  breadth,  10  m. 

SMOLENSK,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Tver,  E. 
Moscow  and  Kaluga,  S.  Orel  and  Czeraigov,  and  W.  Mohilev, 
Vitebsk,  and  Pskov ;  lat.  53°  11'  to  56°  32'  N. ;  Ion.  31°  50'  to 
36°  40'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  235  m. ;  central  breadth, 
180  m. ;  area,  1 6,800  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  generally  of  ex 
tensive  plains,  in  part  covered  with  extensive  morasses,  but 
is  traversed  partly  by  the  water-shed  which  divides  Europe 
into  two  great  basins.  Within  the  government,  however, 
that  water-shed  is  formed  only  by  a  chain  of  low  hills.  The 
waters  on  its  N.W.  side  are  sent  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Dvina 
and  several  affluents  ;  those  on  the  S.E.  side,  forming  the  far 
larger  proportion,  are  carried  chiefly  to  the 
Black  Sea,  by  the  Dnieper,  which  (as  well 
as  its  affluents,  Desna  and  Soj)  has  its  source 
in  this  government,  and  partly  also  to  the 
Caspian,  by  the  Volga,  which  has  here  some 
small,  tributaries.  The  climate  is  cold,  but 
the  air  generally  clear  and  healthy.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  on  the  whole  well  cultivated, 
though  the  produce  barely  suffices  to  meet 
the  home  consumption.  The  principal  crop 
is  rye ;  hemp  and  flax,  also,  are  extensively 
cultivated;  and,  in  particular  districts,  to 
bacco  and  hops.  The  pastures  are  both  ex 
tensive  and  rich,  and  rear  great  numbers  of 
cattle;  the  rivers  are  only  scantily  supplied 
with  fish.  One  chief  source  of  wealth  in  the 
government  is  its  forests,  which  cover  a  largo 
extent  of  surface,  furnish  excellent  timber 
and  fuel,  and  abound  with  large  and  small 
game.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing 
of  bees ;  and  honey  and  wax  are  largely  ex 
ported.  The  minerals  include,  in  consider 
able  quantities,  copper,  iron,  and  salt.  Manu 
factures  have  not  made  much  progress,  but 
the  trade  is  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly 
in  timber,  hemp,  flax,  swine,  pitch,  honey, 
wax,  hides,  and  tobacco.  The  government 
is  divided  into  1 1  districts,  of  which  Sino 
lensk  is  the  capital ;  other  towns  are  Bieloi, 
Gjatsk,  and  Koslawl.  P.  (1850),  1,194,000. 

SMOLENSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above 
gov.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnieper,  here 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  233  m.  W.S.W.  Moscow.  It 
has  a  picturesque  site,  and  occupies  a  large  area.  The  part 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and 
lofty  wall,  flanked  by  towers.  The  part  on  the  r.  bank  is 
also  fortified,  but  the  wall  is  only  of  earth.  The  interior 
of  the.  town  contains  a  large  extent  of  open  ground,  partly 
occupied  as  gardens,  and  presents  in  general  a  very  poor 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  wood  and  a  single 
story.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where 
there  is  a  large  and  handsome  square.  The  principal  build 
ings  are  two  cathedrals,  which  date  from  the  12th  century, 
and  one  of  which  is  regarded  as  among  the  most  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  N.  of  Europe;  18  other  churches, 
including  a  Lutheran  and  a  R.  Catholic;  an  episcopal  palace, 
two  monasteries,  and  a  nunnery;  a  diocesan  seminary,  gym 
nasium,  military  and  commercial  schools,  a  foundling  hospital, 
and  house  of  correction.  The  manufactures  consist  of  linen, 
leather,  hats,  and  soap  ;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn  and 
hemp.  Smolensk  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence 
of  a  governor,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and 
public  offices.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ;  but 
it  had  become  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  9th  century. 
It  has  been  twice  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  plague:  once  in 
the  12th  century,  when  it  lost  42,000  inhabitants,  and  again 
in  the  14th,  when  almost  the  whole  population  was  destroyed. 
It  again  acquired  importance ;  was  surrounded  by  walls  in 
1599,  and  afterwards  more  regularly  and  strongly  fortified  by 
Peter  the  Great.  It  has  often  suffered  much  from  war.  Its 
last  great  disaster  of  this  description  was  in  1812,  when, 


after  the  great  battle  which  bears  its  name,  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and  a  great  part  of  it  burnt  down  ;  a  disaster  from 
which  it  has  only  partially  recovered.  Pop.  (1850),  10,792. 

SMOLIANY,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  50  m.  N.N.W. 
Mohilev.  It  has  three  Greek  united  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  several  large  annual  fairs.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  and  convent.  In  1708  the  Swedish  general  Kanifa, 
and  the  corps  he  commanded,  were  made  prisoners  here. 

SMORGONI,  a  tn.  Russia.gov.  and  47  m.  E.S.E.  Wilna. 
It  is  a  handsome  well-built  place ;  and  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Jews.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon,  on  his  disastrous  re 
treat,  abandoned  his  army  to  return  to  France. 

SMOTRIT/A,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Podolsk,  on  a  stream 
of  same  name,  N.  Kamenetz.  Pop.  1700. 

SMYRNA,  an  ancient  city  and  important  seaport,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pash.  Anadolia,  on  a  narrow  flat  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name;  lat.  38°  26'  30"  N.;  Ion.  27r  9'  45"  E.  (R.) 
The  appearance  of  the  city  from  the  sea  is  extremely  attrac 


tive,  and  is  much  heightened  by  the  picturesque  scenery 
around  it;  but  a  closer  inspection  dissipates  the  illusion,  al 
though  the  variety  of  costume  and  feature  presented  by  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Franks  thronging  the  narrow 
streets,  is  sufficiently  enlivening  and  amusing.  The  houses, 
nearly  all  constructed  of  wood,  are  mean  and  fragile-looking; 
the  streets  close  and  filthy,  and  filled  with  a  hot,  unwhole 
some,  and  oppressive  atmosphere,  poisoned,  during  the  sum 
mer-months  particularly,  by  intolerable,  stenches  proceeding 
from  the  sewers  and  drains  which  run  through  the  streets  and 
court-yards  of  the  best  houses,  only  a  few  inches  under  the 
pavement,  which  is  frequently  loose  and  full  of  crannies.  To 
these  evils  have  to  be  added  the  torments  inflicted  by  mos 
quitoes,  fleas,  and  '  other  vermin,'  says  Macfarlano,  '  larger 
and  more  persecuting  than  any  I  had  ever  yet  seen.'  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  quarters — Frank,  Turk,  Jew,  and 
Armenian.  The  bazaars,  which  are  also  constructed  of  wood, 
are  winding,  dark,  and  dirty,  but  have  a  somewhat  striking 
appearance  from  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of 
the  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  good.i  exposed  to  sale.  The  air 
here,  too,  is  generally  impregnated  with  the  mingled  odours 
of  otto  of  roses,  musk,  and  tobacco- smoke.  There  is  an 
English  hospital  and  burying-ground.  The  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Vizier-Kiian,  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
a  large  barrack,  a  number  of  mosques ;  and  several  Greek, 
Armenian,  R.  Catholic,  and  Protestant  places  of  worship. 

Smyrna  has  been  for  centuries  the  most  important  place  of 
trade  in  the  Levant.  This  trade  has  been  carried  on  as  well 
by  shipping  as  by  the  caravans  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Bagdad, 
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and  Persia ;  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Constantinople,  and  most 
of  the  Turkish  towns,  the  Jews  have  managed  to  become  the 
principal  agents  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities. 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton  manufactures,  woollen  cloths ; 
colonial  goods,  mostly  coffee  and  sugar;  iron,  steel,  lead,  tin, 
hardware  goods,  &c.  The  principal  exports  are  dried  fruits, 
cotton,  silk,  goats'-hair,  sheep  and  camels'  wool,  rabbit  and 
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hare  skins,  valonia,  madder-root,  yellow-berries,  and  opium. 
In  1852  the  total  exports  amounted  to  £1,760,653,  of  which 
£882,980  were  to  Great  Britain,  and  £90,849  to  Russia;  and 
the  imports  to  £1,357,339,  of  which  £482,981  were  from 
Britain,  £126,859  from  the  U.  States,  £285,232  from  Austria 
and  the  Zollverein,  £269,930  from  France,  and  £70,323  from 
Russia.  In  1849,  1850,,and  1851,  the  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  were  as  follows: — • 


„, 

ElVTBRED. 

CLEARED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

TOTS. 

1849  
1850  
1851  

866 

93? 
866 

113,790 
132,856 
133,547 

844 
919 

800 

102,993 
118,241 
122,115 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was 
British. 

Smyrna  is  subject  to  destructive  earthquakes  and  exter 
minating  plagues.  The  last  calamity  of  the  former  kind  oc 
curred  in  1846,  when  the  city  was  much  damaged,  and  several 
persons  killed.  The  Smyrniote  ladies,  according  to  Macfar- 
lane,  fully  maintain  their  reputation  for  grace,  elegance,  and 
beauty,  while  they  remain  at  their  windows,  at  which  they 
generally  spend  nearly  the  whole  day,  and  are  content  to  be 
contemplated  from  a  distance ;  but  a  nearer  approach  dissi 
pates  the  charm,  by  discovering  how  much  they  are  indebted 
to  the  ingenious  use  of  cosmetics,  dyes,  and  paints,  for  their 
most  captivating  attractions,  while  their  really  fine  heads  and 
necks  are  generally  badly  set  off  on  a  clumsy  lumpy  body, 
supported  by  enormous  legs  and  large  vulgar  feet,  all  of  which 
is  unseen  while  they  remain  in  '  their  frames  ' — the  windows. 
Pop.  estimated  at  150,000.  of  which  more  than  one-half  are 
Turks,  the  remainder  Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks. 

SMYRNA,  a  gulf,  Asiatic  Turkey,  W.  coast,  Anatolia,  in 
the  archipelago,  opposite  to  the  isl.  of  Mitylene  or  Lesbos. 
It  is  formed  by  capes  Red  and  Kara-burun ;  and  has  a  length, 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  of  about  40  m. ;  with  a  maximum  breadth 
of  about  20  m. ;  gradually  narrowing  as  it  proceeds  inland. 
It  contains  several  islands,  and  receives  several  streams,  of 
which  the  largest  is  the  Sarabat. 

SNAILWELL,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge ;  2014  ac.    P.  323. 

SNAITH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding).  The  town,  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity  on  the 
Aire,  23  m.  S.  by  E.  York,  is  small,  and  irregularly  built; 
with  a  spacious  church,  in  the  later  English  style ;  a  free  gram 
mar-school,  several  sets  of  almshouses,  and  various  minor 
charities.  Area  of  par.,  32,435  ac.  Pop.  11,365. 


SNAKE,  or  LEWIS  RIVER,  Oregon  territory.  Sec  LEWIS. 
SNAKE  ISLAND,  W.  Indies.     See  ANGUILLA. 
SNAPE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2100  ac.     Pop.  576. 
SNARES:— 1,  Four  small  isls.  in  the  Kuriles ;  Iat.48°b6' 
N. ;  Ion.  153°  44'  E.;  discovered  by  Krusenstern,  in  1805.— 
2,  A  rocky  group,  S.  of  New  Zealand;  lat.  48°  3'  S.;  Ion. 
167"  52'   E.;   consisting  of  five  or  six  barren  inaccessible 
rocks  with  precipitous  cliffs,  apparently 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  birds. 
The  N.E.  side  of  the  group  is  accessible, 
and  ascends  gradually  from  a  low  beach 
with  some  fine  sandy  bays. 

8NARE8TONE,  par.  Eng.  Leices 
ter;  1325ac.     Pop.  387. 

SNARFORD,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln; 
1120ac.     Pop.  82. 

SNARGATE,    par.    Eng.    Kent; 
1591  ac.     Pop.  74. 

SNAVE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1494  ac. 
Pop.  52. 

SNEAD,  par.  Wales,  Montgomery; 
644  ac.     Pop.  62. 

SNEATON,  par.  Eng.  York  (N. 
Riding) ;  4040  ac.     Pop.  257. 

SNEEHAETTEN,  a  mountain, 
Norway,  belonging  to  the  Devrefield 
group;  lat.  62°  20'  N.;  Ion.  9°  20'  E.; 
and  long  supposed  to  be  the  culminating 
point  in  the  kingdom,  though  it  has 
since  been  proved  to  be  more  than  200  ft. 
lower  than  the  Skagestblstind  in  the 
Sognefield.  It  rises  from  the  plateau 
of  Jerkins,  attains  the  height  of  8115  ft.,  and  is  perpetually 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  mica- 
slate  and  gneiss,  chiefly  the  former.  On  the  summit  there  is 
a  crater,  broken  down  on  the  N.  side,  and  on  the  others  sur 
rounded  by  perpendicular  masses  of  black  rock.  The  interior 
descends  about  1500  ft.  in  a  vast  sheet  of  snow,  and  terminates 
in  the  bottom  in  an  icy  lake. 

SNEEK  [Latin,  tineca],  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland, 
13  m.  S.S.W.  Leeuwarden,  in  a  low  situation,  partly  sur 
rounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  a  portion  of  which  is  planted  and 
used  as  a  promenade,  and  outside  of  which  is  a  ditch.  The 
town  is  traversed  by  various  canals  or  ditches,  crossed  by 
numerous  wooden  bridges  ;  and  contains  a  good-looking  but 
not  very  large  townhouse,  a  courthouse,  prison,  weighhouse, 
a  fi.;h  and  other  markets ;  Reformed,  Baptist,  and  R.  Catholic 
churches,  a  neat  synagogue,  a  workhouse,  general  and  orphan 
hospita-l,  and  Latin,  French,  town,  poor,  and  other  schools; 
and  has  four  boat-building  yards,  three  rope-walks,  three 
foundries,  two  soap-works,  two  tanneries,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  butter,  cheese,  &c.  Pop.  (1850),  7750. 

SNEEUWBERGEN  Mts.     See  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
SNELLAND,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1261  ac.     Pop.  127. 
SNELSTON,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  1960  ac.     Pop.  389. 
SNENTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  720  ac.     Pop.  8440. 
SNETTERTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  2189  ac.     P.  252. 
SNETTISHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
1 1  m.  N.N.E.  Lynn.    The  village  is  large  and  well  built;  and 
beside  the  parish  church,  which  has  a  lofty  tower  and  spire, 
used  by  mariners  as  a  landmark,  there  are  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  an  endowed  school.     Area 
of  par.,  15,240  ac.     Pop.  1172. 

8NITTERBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1640  ac.     Pop.  283. 
SNITTERFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  3725  ac.  P.  897. 
SNIZORT,  par.  Scot.  Inverness;  18  m.  by 9m.  P.  3102. 
SNIZORT  (Locn),  a  large  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  Scot 
land,   on   N.   of   isl.    Skye,   between  points  Waternish  and 
Hunish,  and  the  peninsulas  of  Waternish  and  Trotternish. 
After  penetrating  into  the  island  for  about  11  m.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  5  m.,  it  divides  into  two  narrow  branches. 
SNODLAND  and  PADDLESWORTH,   par.   Eng.    Kent; 
2072  ac.     Pop.  625. 

SNOREHAM,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  399  ac.     Pop.  155. 
SNORING,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (Great];  1645  ac. 
Pop.  656.— 2,  (Little) ;  1524  ac.     Pop.  283. 

SNOV,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.  of  gov.  Czernigov ; 
flows  S.S.W. ,  and  joins  r.  bank  Desna,  10  m.  above  the  town 
of  Czernigov  ;  total  course,  140  m. 
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SXOWDON,  a  mountain -range,  N.  Wales,  stretching 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  across  Carnarvonshire,  from  the  mouth  oi 
the  Conway.to  Tremadoc,  near  the  N.  extremity  of  Cardigan 
Bay ;  length,  about  24  in. ;  average  breadth,  0  m.  It  attains 
its  greatest  height  in  Snowdon  proper,  whose  loftiest  summit, 
\Vyddva  3571  ft.,  is  the  culminating  point  of  S.  Britain.  The 
descent  of  the  range  is  gentle  on  the  E.  and  precipitous  on 
the  \V. ;  and  its  nucleus,  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  is 
flanked  by  immense  beds  of  slate  overlain  by  strata  of  lime 
stone.  Copper  is  found  in  many  places. 

SNOWSHILL,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  2294  ac.    P.  304. 

SNYATIN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  122  m.  S.E.  Lemberg, 
in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  Pruth;  with  a  castle,  a  Greek 
united  and  an  Armenian  church ;  extensive  tanneries,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  6469. 

SOAJO,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Minho,  12  m.  S.E. 
Moncao,  in  a  district  covered  by  the  mountains  of  Gavieira. 
The  inhabitants  have  many  peculiar  customs,  and  have  beeir 
called  the  Laplanders  of  Portugal.  Pop.  1196. 

SOAK,  a  river,  England,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of 
Leicestershire;  flows  N.N:E.  to  Leicester,  then  N.N.W. ; 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  cos.  Leicester  and  Notting 
ham,  and  joins  r.  bank  Trent  at  Cavendish  Bridge,  about  7  ni. 
below  -Loughborough,  to  which  it  is  navigable.  Its  chief 
tributary  is  the  Eye  or  Wreck,  which  joins  it  on  the  right. 
Its  course  is  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  grazing-country. 

SOA Y,  or  SOA,  two  islets,  Scotland.  The  one,  belonging  to 
co.  Inverness,  par.  Braradale,  separated  from  the  isl.  of  Skye 
by  the  sound  of  its  name,  and  opposite  to  Loch  Skavaig,  has  a 
deeply  indented  creek  which  nearly  divides  it  into  two  parts  ; 
the  other,  belonging  to  co.  Sutherland,  and  situated  on  its  W. 
coast  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  In  ver,  forms  a  narrow  belt  about 
1  m.  long,  and  though  heathy  has  some  good  pasture. 

SOBERNHEIM,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  48  m. 
S.  Coblenz,  1.  bank  Nahe ;  with  four  churches,  a  chapel,  and  a 
progyinnasium  ;  a  paper  and  several  other  mills,  and  a  tile- 
work.  Pop.  2573. 

SOBERTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  5814  ac.     Pop.  1147. 

SOBIESLAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  on  the  Luschnitz,  53  m. 
S.  by  E.  Prague.  It  is  walled  ;  and  has  a  church,  townhouse, 
castle,  and  hospital ;  important  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  several  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  3468. 

SOBOTJE,  or  ZOPTAN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
Olmiitz ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1 128. 

SOBOTKA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  between 
Miinchengratz  and  Gitschin  ;  with  a  church  ;  and  near  it  the 
fine  old  castle  of  Humprechtsberg,  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  precipitous  height.  Pop.  1500. 

SOBRADILLO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  45  m. 
W.S.VV.  Salamanca;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and 
some  general  trade.  Pop.  1104. 

SOBKADO,  two  places,  Spain,  Galicia:—!,  A  tn.  and 
com.,  prov.  and  about  20  m.  S.S.E.  Coruna,  r.  bank  Tambre, 
here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  has  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  and  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  maize  and  other 
agricultural  produce.  Near  it  is  a  lake  with  the  largest 
eels  in  Galicia.  Pop.  2863.— 2,  (-de -Tribes),  A  tn.  and 
par.,  prov.  and  about  30  in.  from  Orense  ;  with  an  ancient  and 
massive  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and 
a  trade  in  wine,  flax,  chestnuts,  and  hams.  Pop.  1055. 

SOBRAN,  or  VJLLAJUAN,  a  tn.  and  par.  Spain,  Galicia, 
prov.  and  12m.  from  Pontevedra,  on  an  elevated  plain  above 
the  E.  shore,  Bay  of  Arosa,  where  it  has  a  harbour.  It  has 
a  church,  townhouse,  prison,  primary  school ;  several  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  sardines.  Pop.  2273. 

SOBRARBE,  a  dist.  Spain,  in  the  Aragonian  Pyrenees, 
extending  about  48  in.  in  length,  and  40  m.  in  breadth  ; 
bounded,  E.  by  the  ancient  county  of  Ribagorza ;  S.  the  Hoya- 
de-Barbastro,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sierra  of  Arbc, 
whence  its  name  is  derived  ;  W.  the  ancient  county  of  Ara- 
gon ;  and  N.  France.  This  was  the  cradle  of  the  brave  Ara- 
gonese  who  first  held  the  Saracen  invaders  in  check,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  liberties  of  Spain.  They  assembled  as 
early  as  819  in  the  fastnesses  of  Sobrarbe,  where  their  primi 
tive  laws  were  drawn  up.  These  were  called  Fueros-de- 
Sobrarbe,  and  became  the  model  of  those  oi  many  other  places. 

SOBUElKA-FoKMOSA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira-Baixa,  22  m.  W.S.W.  Castello  Branco,  r.  bank  Pora 
cama.  Pop.  2484. 


8OCANDAGO,  or  SAGENDAGO,  a  river,  U.  States,  issues 
from  a  small  lake  in  the  N.  of  New  York  ;  flows  first  E.,  then 
S.E.,  then  suddenly  turns  N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
75  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Hudson. 

SOCATTOO,  a  tn.  Africa.     See  SACKATOO. 

SOCHACZEW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  r.  bank  Bzura, 
29  m.  W.  Warsaw ;  with  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  the  re 
mains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a,  considerable  general  trade. 
Pop.  (1841),  3378. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  in  some  respects  the  principal 
group  of  the  S.  Pacific  ;  between  lat.  16°  11'  and  17°  53'  S. ; 
and  Ion.  148°  5' and  151°  48'  W. ;  and  between  the  Low 
Islands,  which  almost  join  them  on  the  E.,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands,  situated  at  a  greater  distance  on  the  W.  The  group 
consists  of  the  principal  island  of  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  which 
is  about  32  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  is  divided  into  two 
peninsulas  by  an  isthmus  about  3  m.  broad;  and  a  great  num 
ber  of  comparatively  small  islands,  of  which  the  most  deserv 
ing  of  notice  are  Eimeo,  Osnaburg  or  Maitea,  Teturoa,  Tapo- 
namoa  or  Saunder's  Island,  Huaheine,  Raiatea  or  Ulietea, 
Tahaa  or  Otaha,  Bola-Bola  or  Bora-Bora,  Marua  or  Maupiti, 
and  Tubai  or  Motu-lti.  All  the  islands  are  elevated,  and 
|  more  or  less  mountainous.  In  Tahiti,  which  consists  of  an 
|  elongated  ridge,  the  loftiest  summit,  Orohena,  is  8500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  two  other  summits  near  it  are  respectively 
7000  ft.  and  6979  ft.  Among  the  mountains,  remarkable  for 
their  magnificent  scenery,  are  many  deep  valleys  and  romantic 
glens,  in  which  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile  soil  maintain  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  ;  but  it  is  towards  the  sea-side  and  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  the  land  is  both  most  densely 
wooded  and  carefully  cultivated.  Close  along  the  shore,  an 
excellent  broad  road,  overshadowed  with  trees,  affords  an 
agreeable  access  to  the  different  settlements  which  have  been 
made  around  it.  A  coral-reef,  encircling  the  island  at  the 
distance  of  2-  m.  or  3  m.,  presents  an  effectual  barrier  against 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  at  the  same  time,  having  several 
openings  in  it,  forms  a  number  of  harbours,  where  the  sea  is 
constantly  tranquil,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  ride  in  safety. 
The  best  of  these  harbours,  and  the  only  one  much  used,  is 
Matavai  Bay,  on  the  N.  Point  Venus,  which  contributes  to 
form  it,  and  is  the  N.  extremity  of  Tahiti,  is  the  most  accu 
rately  determined  site  in  the  Pacific,  and  has  been  assumed 
by  Lieutenant  Raper  as  a  secondary  meridian.  According 
to  him,  the  flagstaff  on  it  is  in  lat.  17°  29'  15"  S.,  and  Ion. 
149°  29'  W.  One  of  the' most  remarkable  features  in  the 
vegetation  of  Tahiti  is  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  by  the 
guava  shrub.  It  was  introduced  from  Norfolk  Island  about 
40  years  ago,  and  it  now  forms  miles  of  woodland  and  bush 
entirely  composed  of  it,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  large  and 
delicious  fruit.  The  scenery  of  Eimeo  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  attractive  than  that  of  Tahiti ;  and  almost  every  island 
of  the  group  has  been  described  by  navigators  in  rapturous 
terms,  as  realizing  their  ideas  of  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
Society  Islands  appear  to  have  been  first  discovered,  in  1606, 
by  the  Spanish  navigator  Pedro  Fernandez  di  Quiros,  who 
gave  to  Tahiti  the  name  of  La  Sagittaria.  It  remained  un 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  till  1767,  when  Captain  Wallis, 
sent  by  George  III.  to  make  discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  reached 
Tahiti," and  believing  himself  the  first  discoverer,  gave  it  the 
name  of  King  George  Island.  The  year  after  it  was  touched 
at  by  Bougainville;  but  by  far  the  most  important  visit  was 
that  of  1769,  made  by  Captain  Cook,  in  company  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  an  efficient  scientific  staff,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun's  disk.  On  this  occasion,  Captain  Cook, 
besides  surveying  the  chief  island,  discovered  several  of  the 
N.W.  group,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Society 
Islands.  These  discoveries  excited  the  deepest  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  one  of  its  most  important  fruits  was  the 
formation  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  fitted  out 
a  vessel  called  the  Duff,  to  carry  out  missionaries  and  the  bless 
ings  of  Christian  civilization.  The  result  was  successful  be 
yond  expectation.  The  great  body  of  the  natives  abandoned 
their  abominable  practices,  threw  away  their  idols,  and  had 
been  formed  into  regular  Christian  communities,  when  the 
Popish  propagandists,  envying  the  Protestant  success,  sent 
two  French  priests  for  tho  avowed  purpose  of  sharing  in  the 
evangelical  harvest.  The  unwillingness  of  the  natives  to  re 
ceive  them  easily  furnished  a  colour  for  a  complaint  of  ill 
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nsage,  and  the  French  government,  either  willing  to  become 
the  tools  of  Home,  or  anxious  to  turn  their  complaints  to  good 
political  account,  have  robbed  the  natives  of  their  independ 
ence,  by  establishing  a  protectorate,  under  which  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  all  the  labour  and  expense  bestowed  in 
civilizing  these  beautiful  islands  and  their  people  will  be  lost. 
The  population  of  the  Society  Islands  has,  like  many  of  the 
other  groups  of  the  Pacific,  remarkably  decreased.  Cook,  in 
1 774,  probably  very  much  over-rated  it  at  200,000.  The 
missionaries  in  1797  made  it  only  16,050.  A  census  taken 
about  1840  reduced  it  to  10,000,  of  which  1000  belonged  to 
Eimeo.  In  the  earlier  periods  the  main  causes  of  decrease 
were,  undoubtedly,  infanticide  and  the  licentious  society  of 

SOCKBURN,  par.  Eng.  Durham  and  York  (N.  Riding); 
2638ac.  Pop.  218. 

SOCKNA,  SOKNA,  or  SUKNA,  a  tn.  Fezzan.  half-way  be 
tween  Tripoli  and  Mourzouk;  lat.  29°  N.;  Ion.  16°  E.  It  is 
walled,  about  1  m.  in  circumference,  has  eight  gates,  and  is 
clean  and  neat.  The  dates  of  Sockna  are  abundant  and  ex 
cellent;  and  the  inhabitants  hospitable  and  good-tempered. 
Snow  sometimes  falls  heavily.  Pop.  3UOO. 

SOCOBOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  37  m.  from 
Albacete,  near  the  Segura ;  with  a  parish  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle ;  oil  and  flour 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  honey  and  silk.  Pop.  1473. 

SOCONUSCO,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  Chiapas,  cap.  prov.  or 
dist.  of  same  name,  212  m.  W.N.W.  Guatemala.  The  dis 
trict  stretches  along  the  Pacific  about  42  in.,  with  a  width  of 
about  23  m.,  and  is  mountainous  and  hot.  Prior  to  1843  it 
formed  part  of  Central  America,  but  in  that  year  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Mexico  without  any  treaty. 

SOCORRO,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
150  m.  N.N.E.  Bogota,  in  an  excessively  hot  and  unhealthy 
district.  It  contains  a  number  of  commodious  houses,  but  is 
for  the  most  part  ill  built,  ill  paved,  and  dirty.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  cotton  goods  and  straw- hats,  dye-works,  a  spinning- 
inill,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts. 

Pop.  12,000. The  PROVINCE  is  of  great  extent,  and  has 

many  fertile  tracts.  In  the  valley  of  Socorro  both  iron  and 
copper  are  found. 

SOCORRO,  an  isl.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  18°  43'  14"  N. ; 
Ion.  110°  54'  15"  W.;  about  24  m.  long,  and  9  m.  broad.  It 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  mountain,  the  summit  of  which 
is  about  2000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  60  m.  It  is  mostly  covered  with  brushwood, 
intermixed  with  the  prickly  pear.  Some  vegetables  are  ob 
tained  here,  and  both  land  and  sea  birds  abound.  Fish  are. 
also  plentiful.  The  E.  coast  is  very  dreary  and  forbidding. 

SOCOTRA,  or  SOK.TRA,  an  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  about  150  m. 
E.N.E.  Cape  Guardafui  in  Africa,  and  220  m.  S.S.E.  Ras- 
Fartak  in  Arabia;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  71  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  22  m. ;  area,  about  1000  sq.  m.  The  shores  are 
generally  bold,  and,  with  exception  of  a  few  headlands  with 
projecting  reefs,  have  considerable  depth  of  water  near  them, 
furnishing  tolerable  anchorage ;  the  surface  is  generally  ele 
vated,  consisting  of  a  table-land  about  800  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  occupies  nearly  four-fifths  of  its  area,  and 
from  which  several  mountain-ridges  rise,  presenting  numerous 
granite  peaks,  some  of  them  5000  ft.  high.  On  the  more  level 
parts  of  the  table-land  several  wide  depressions  occur,  and 
form  valleys  in  which  the  moisture  being  more  abundant  than 
elsewhere,  vegetation  is  more  vigorous,  and  the  best  pasture  of 
the  island  is  found.  The  E.  district  is  the  most  fertile.  There 
date-trees  skirt  the  water-courses,  and  dukhum  (Sorghum  sac- 
charinum)  and  cotton  are  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The  N. 
district  is  also  similarly  though  more  partially  cultivated, 
but  the  W.  and  S.  districts  are  for  the  most  part  very  sterile. 
The  principal  natural  productions  are  aloes,  which,  when  pro 
perly  gathered  and  packed,  are  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the 
gnm  of  the  dragon's-blood  tree  (Pterocarpus  draco),  also  of 
excellent  quality  ;  the  common  date,  and  the  tamarind,  or 
Indian  date,  from  the  fruit  of  which  the  natives  obtain  a  cool 
ing  and  refreshing  drink.  The  domestic  animals  are  chiefly 
camels,  oxen,  sheep,  asses,  and  goats.  Socotra  is  a  dependency 
of  the  Sultan  of  Kishen,  on  the  Arabian  coast.  The  capital 
is  Tamarida.  The  inhabitants,  apparently  a  mongrel  race 
formed  by  a  mixture  of  aboriginals  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  are 
estimated  at  4000,  being  only  four  to  the  square  mile. 


SOCUELLAMOS,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
Ciudad-Real,  102  m.  S.E.  Madrid;  with  a  courthouse,  prison, 
two  primary  schools,  a  church,  an  ex-convent,  two  hermitages, 
and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  2310. 

SODAH,  an  isl.,  S.E.  coast,  Arabia,  the  second  largest  of 
the  Curia-Muria  group,  3  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad  ;  highest 
peak,  composed  of  stratified  granite,  1310  ft.  high.  On  the  S. 
side  is  a  bay  1500  yards  deep,  with  good  anchorage,  decreas 
ing  from  10  fathoms  as  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  approached. 

SODBURY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Gloucester :— 1 ,  (Little]  ; 
1071  ac.  Pop.  128.— 2,  (Old);  3637  ac.  Pop.  820. 

SODBURY  (CHIPPING-),  Eng.    See  CHIPPI.\G-SODBURY. 

SODERFORS,  a  vil.  Sweden,  Ian  and  40  m.  N.N.W. 
Upsal,  on  isl.  Jortso,  in  an  expansion  of  the  Dai-Elf.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fine  garden  and 
park,  finely  covered  with  large  oaks  and  other  hardwood 
trees,  and  has  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  extensive  iron 
works  in  Sweden.  The  establishment  is  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  many  of  the  buildings  are  handsome,  and  there  are  a 
church  and  several  good  collections  belonging  to  the  work. 

SODERHAMN,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  42  m.  N. 
Gefle,  between  two  hills  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  connected  by 
a  canal  with  the  Lake  of  Telje.  It  is  built  with  great  regu 
larity;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen,  some  fishing,  a  fishery, 
and  general  trade.  Pop.  1590. 

SODERKOPING,  aotn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  26  m.  E.N.E. 
Linkoping,  on  the  Stb'r-A,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Slutbak,  a 
bay  of  the  Baltic.  It  consists  of  wooden  houses,  coloured 
with  dark-red  ochre ;  has  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  and 
schools,  and  manufactures  of  linen.  The  Gotha  canal  passes 
near  the  town.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  much-fre 
quented  mineral-spring  of  St.  Ragnild.  Pop.  956. 

SODERMANLAND,  or  SUDERMANIA,  an  ancient  prov. 
Sweden,  now  forming  the  greater  part  of  Ian  Nykoping,  and 
a  small  portion  of  that  of  Stockholm. 

SODERO,  an  isl.  Sweden,  in  the  N.  of  Ian  Stockholm, 
opposite  to  Osthammer,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nar 
row  channel. 

SODERTELJE,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  18  m.  W.S.W. 
Stockholm,  on  the  Telje  canal,  which  unites  Lake  Malar  with 
the  Baltic,  and  is  here  crossed  by  an  ingenious  swing-bridge. 
It  contains  a  large  posthouse  finely  situated  on  a  height,  an 
hospital,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  biscuits.  Pop.  1000. 

SOEPA,  or  SOPING,  a  native  state,  isl.  Celebes,  about  the 
middle  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni,  once  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  island.  It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Pop.  18,000. 

SOERABAYA,  or  SOORABATA,  an  E.  prov.  Java, 
bounded,  N.  By  the  Java  Sea,  E.  the  Strait  of  Madura,  S. 
provs.  Passoeroean  and  Kediri,  and  W.  Samarang ;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  60  m. ;  breadth,  about  40  m.,  exclusive  of  the  island 
of  Madura  (which  see),  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province. 
Towards  the  coast  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  but  rises  inland 
to  wooded  hills  of  considerable  height,  culminating  in  the  vol 
cano  of  Ardjoeno  or  Walirang,  11,483  ft.  high,  and  is  watered 
by  several  streams,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Brautas  or  Kediri, 
and  the  Solo.  It  is  very  fertile,  yielding  rice,  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  indigo :  buffaloes  and  horses  are  numerous ;  sea 
and  river  fish  are  abundant ;  and  on  the  coast  salt  is  plenti 
fully  obtained.  The  chief  places  are  Soerabaya  and  Grisseh. 
Pop.  (1845),  970,000. 

SOERABAYA,  SOORABAYA,  SOURABAYA,  or  SURABAYA, 
an  important  seaport  tn.  Java,  cap.  above  prov.,  in  a  low  situ 
ation  on  the  Strait  of  Madura,  and  intersected  by  a  small 
stream  of  its  own  name,  crossed  by  a  draw-bridge ;  lat.  (Kali- 
mas  fort)  7°  14'  30"  S. ;  Ion.  112°  44'  45"  E.  (R.)  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  an  earthen  rampart  and  wet  ditches,  and  other 
wise  defended  by  several  forts  and  a  strong  citadel.  It  has  a 
large,  roomy,  and  secure  harbour,  somewhat  difficult  of  access 
from  the  silting  up  of  its  approaches.  It  contains  above  9000 
private  houses,  of  which  above  1000  are  stone-edifices;  and 
has  a  townhouse,  various  government  offices,  a  Reformed 
and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  an  orphan  hospital,  a  town  and 
several  other  schools  ;  a  shot-foundry  and  powder-magazine, 
a  graving-dock,  a  ship-building  yard,  in  which  an  extensive 
business  is  done  in  repairing  as  well  as  in  building  vessels; 
and  an  extensive  shipping  trade,  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
island,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  hides,  rataus,  birds'-nests, 
&c.,  and  importing  European  manufactures.  It  has  several 
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times  suffered  severely  from  fire.  Pop.  (1845),  50,000.— ( Voy. 
of  Fl\i;  Van-der-Aa.) 

ISOERAKARTA,  a  central  prov.  Java,  bounded,  N.  by 
prov.  Samarang,  E.  Madioen,  W.  Kadoe  and  Djocjokarta,  and 
S.  the  Indian  Ocean;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  77  m. ;  breadth, 
about  40  in.  It  is  traversed  in  the  N.  by  a  mountain-range, 
but  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  extensive  valley,  the  extreme  E. 
and  W.  points  of  which  are  formed  by  the  volcanoes  Lawoe, 
1 0,990  ft.,  and  Merapi,  91 86  ft.  It  is  watered  by  several  streams, 
the  principal  of  which,  the  Solo,  flows  E.N.E.  to  the  Java  Sea. 
Only  a  small  strip,  S.  of  a  low  mountain-range  near  the  coast, 
sends  its  waters  directly  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Rice,  coffee, 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  grown ;  and 
buffaloes,  horses,  and  other  domestic  animals  are  numerous. 
Besides  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  pursue  successfully  many 
handicrafts;  and  are  workers  in  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
leather,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  &c.  The  climate  is  fa 
vourable  for  Europeans.  This  province  also  forms  a  kingdom 
subject  to  Holland.  Pop.  (1845),  400,000. 

iSOEKAKAKTA,  or  SULO,  atn.  Java,  cap.  above  prov., 
140  m.  W.S.W.  Soerabaya.  It  is  a  large  important  place, 
the  reaidence  of  the  emperor  or  Soesoehoenan,  many  princes, 
and  other  important  personages ;  and  has  a  strong  Dutch  castle, 
occupied  by  the  resident ;  a  Protestant  church,  and  several 
schools,  including  the  Javanese  institute,  founded  in  1832,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  European  parents  in  the 
customs,  language,  laws,  &c.,  of  Java,  and  fitting  them  for 
public  offices.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious ;  they 
are  excellent  workers  in  leather,  making  good  saddles  and 
horse-furniture,  and  the  products  of  their  looms  and  their 
dyeing  are  much  esteemed.  Pop.  100,000. 

SOEROASSO,  a  vil.,  isl.  Sumatra,  in  the  uplands,  43  m. 
N.E.  Padang,  in  a  small  deep  valley  near  the  Sallo.    It  is  one 
of  the  four  old  capitals  of  the  kingdom  of  Menangkabau. 
SOEROE.     See  SOROE. 

SOEST,  a  tn.  Prussia,  Westphalia,  gov.  and  13  m.  N. 
Arusberg,  cap.  circle,  on  a  height  washed  by  the  Soesterbach. 
It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  flanked  with  towers,  is  entered 
by  five  gates,  and  has  a  singular  antiquated  appearance.  The 
streets  are  generally  dark,  narrow,  and  winding ;  but  several 
of  the  churches,  which  are  no  fewer  than  10  in  number,  are 
very  curious.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Dom  or 
cathedral,  and  the  Petri  Kirche,  both  Byzantine;  and  the 
Waisen  Kirche,  a  splendid  specimen  of  German  pointed  Go 
thic.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
hats,  hosiery,  paper,  and  leather.  There  are  also  several  oil- 
mills,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  The  trade  is  in  cattle,  corn, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  About  1  m.  from  the  town  are  the  salt 
works  and  baths  of  Sassendorf.  Soest  is  the  seat  of  several 
courts  and  offices  for  the  circle,  and  has  a  normal  school,  or 
phan  hospital,  and  register-office  for  the  crown.  It  was  a  place 
of  great  importance  during  the  middle  ages,  being  situated 
on  the  line  of  traffic  from  the  Netherlands  across  Germany. 
In  the  15th  century  it  stood  a  memorable  siege  by  Dietrich, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  all 
Westphalia.  He  had  an  army  of  60,000  men,  but  the  citi 
zens  ultimately  compelled  him  to  retire  in  disgrace.  The 
painter  Sir  Peter  Lely  was  born  here.  Pop.  8893. 

SOEST,  or  ZOEST,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  11  m.  N.E. 
Utrecht,  in  a  well-cultivated  district ;  with  a  Reformed  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  and  several  schools.  Inhabitants  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  in  the  turf  and 
wood  trade.  Pop.  1886. 

SOFALA,  a  small  tn.,  S.E.  coast,  Africa,  Mozambique 
Channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  lat.  20° 
S. ;  Ion.  35°  E.  It  is  built  on  an  unhealthy  marsh,  and  con 
sists  merely  of  a  small  assemblage  of  white  washed  mud- 
erections,  it  has  an  excellent  basin  for  small  vessels,  but  on 
account  of  the  shallow  bar  at  their  mouth,  it  can  be  entered 
only  at  high-water.  It  exports  some  gold-dust ;  and  accord 
ing  to  some  old  authors,  is  the  Ophir  of  the  ancients. 

SOFIA-SANTA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  20  m. 
W.  Rossano;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1180. 

SOF1GNANO,  or  SOFFJONAI:O,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany, 
comp.  Florence,  7  m.  from  Prata ;  with  a  church,  and  the  re 
mains  of  several  ancient  towers.  Pop.  1016. 

SOFLINGEN,  a  vil.  Wu'rtemberg,  circle  Danube,  about 
2  m.  W.N.W.  Ulm,  on  the  Blau  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  ribbons,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  1667. 


SOFORO,  or  SAFKOC,  a  tn.  Marocco,  prov.  and  24  m. 
S.S.E.  Fez,  in  a  large  and  stony  but  yet  fertile  plain,  which 
in  the  environs  of  the  town  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  consists  of 
houses  built  mostly  of  brick,  of  only  one  story,  and  huddled 
together  in  narrow  dirty  streets.  The  only  building  deserv 
ing  of  notice  is  a  handsome  mosque. 

SOGAMOZA,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  90  m.  N.E.  Bogota, 
on  a  river  of  same  name,  also  called  Galinazo,  which  flows 
first  N.  and  subsequently  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Magdalena 
at  Bojorques,  180  m.  N.  Bogota. 

SOGNEFIELD,  a  mountain-group,  Norway,  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  Thulian  or  Langfield  Mountains,  and  co 
vering  part  of  provs.  Bergenhuus  and  Christiania,  between 
lat.  61°  and  62°  N.  It  connects  on  the  S.  with  the  Fillefield, 
and  on  the  N.  with  the  Langfield  proper,  and  contains  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  ;  among  others,  the 
Skagestb'lstind,  8390  ft.  The  great  mass  of  the  Sognetield 
forms  an  elevated  plateau,  from  which  the  loftier  summits 
rise,  often  in  peaks  of  the  most  fantastic  form,  and  present 
scenery  of  the  grandest  alpine  character.  They  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  They  do  not 
seem  to  contain  any  minerals  of  value. 

SOGNEFIORD,  a  very  long  and  comparatively  narrow 
creek,  Norway,  stretching  E.  from  the  sea,  where  the  Salen 
Islands  nearly  cross  its  mouth,  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Sognefield 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  about  90  m.  It  forms  numerous 
branches,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  main  fiord,  many  fine 
cascades,  and  much  sombre  but  grand  scenery  occurs. 

SOHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Cambridge. 
The  town,  r.  bank  Cam,  16  m.  N.N.E.  Cambridge,  is  irre 
gularly  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance. 
It  has  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians ;  a  large 
charity  school,  and  four  almshouses.  The  chief  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  is  with  dairy-husbandry.  Excellent  cheese 
and  butter  are  made  here.  P.  2756.  Area  of  par.,  12,706  ac. 
Pop.  4706. 

SOHAR,  a  tn.  Arabia,  coast  of  Oman,  120  m.  W.N.W. 

Muscat ;  lat.  24°  24'  N.     In  former  ages  it  was  the  chief  port 

or  commercial  capital  of  Oman,  and  it  still  has  a  population 

of  9000  souls,  and  a  considerable  trade.     The  town  of  Rostak, 

in  the  interior,  appertains  to  it,  and  increases  the  revenues  of 

its  sheikh.     The  adjoining  country  is  well  watered,  and  ex- 

j  tremely  populous.     Sohar  exports  large,  quantities  of  dried 

j  fruits,  particularly  citrons,  to  Persia. 

SOHL,  or  ZOLYOM  VAUMEGYE,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded, 
N.  by  co.  Liptau,  E.  Gombr,  S.E.  Neograd,  S.  Honth,  and 
W.  Honth,  Bars,  and  Thnrocz;  area,  808  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is 
j  covered  by  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians,  and  watered  by 
the  Gran,  which  traverses  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  There  is 
little  arable  land,  but  the  pastures  are  excellent,  and  are 
chiefly  employed  in  feeding  sheep.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
and  abound  with  game;  and  the  minerals  are  both  numerous 
and  valuable,  including  silver,  quicksilver,  iron,  and  sulphur. 
The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts — Upper  or  Neusohl 
(the  capital),  and  Lower  or  Altsohl.  Pop.  91,499. 

SO1IRAU,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  Silesia,  gov.  and  51  m. 
S.E.  Oppeln,  on  a  height,  in  a  well-wooded  but  marshy  dis 
trict  ;  with  a  church  and  synagogue,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  ordinary  linen,  and  damask.  Pop.  4U94. 

SOIGNIES,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
10  m.  N.E.  by  N.  Mons,  with  old  and  decayed  ramparts. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  and  spacious,  and  form  re 
gular,  well-kept  streets.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  rebuilt  in 
965  by  St.  Brunon,  Archbishop  of  Cologne ;  a  townhall,  in  the 
Spanish  style,  erected  in  ]620;  an  hospital,  an  orphan-asylum, 
almshouse,  college,  and  numerous  schools  ;  and  manufactures 
of  soap,  salt,  brandy,  beer,  and  leather.  Pop.  6538. 

SO1SSONS  [anc.  A'oviodunum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ai.sne, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  1.  bank  Aisne.  It  is  walled 
and  otherwise  fortified ;  and  though  a  very  ancient  place,  has 
recently  been  so  much  improved  that  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  handsome  modern  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  an  edifice  of  the  12th  century,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state ;  the  abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignes,  once  a  magnificent 
edifice,  castellated  and  moated,  but  now  a  mere  ruin  ;  the  col 
lege,  castle,  and  public  library  of  24,000  vols.  and  several 
rare  MSS.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  linen,  hosiery, 
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stained  paper,  earthenware,  cordage,  and  leather ;  and  the 
trade  is  in  wool,  corn,  flour,  flax,  hemp,  cattle,  wood,  and 
charcoal.  Soissons  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  possesses  a  diocesan  semi 
nary  and  communal  college.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  under 
the  name  of  Noviodunum,  as  the  capital  of  the  Suessones. 
At  a  later  period,  under  the  Romans,  it  took  the  name  of 
Augusta.  In  486,  after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius  by  Clovis,  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  Franks,  and  continued  so  till  the 
seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Paris.  Pop.  7900. 

SOJ,  or  SOJA,  a  river,  Eussia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov.  Smo 
lensk;  flows  S.W.  into  gov.  Mohilev,  turns  almost  due  S.,  and 
reaching  the  frontiers  of  Czernigov,  joins  1.  bank  Dnieper, 
after  a  course  of  about  250  m. ;  principal  affluents,  the  Oster, 
Besed,  and  Iput,  all  on  the  left.  The  stream  is  very  rapid, 
but  for  a  long  distance  navigable. 

SOK,  a  river,  llussia,  rises  in  N.W.  of  gov.  Orenburg, 
near  Novara ;  flows  S.  W.  into  gov.  Simbirsk,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Volga,  15  m.  above  Samara;  total  course,  140  m.  Some 
naphtha-springs  are  found  near  its  banks. 

SOKAL,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  50  m.  N.E.  Lemberg, 
r.  bank  Bug ;  with  three  churches,  a  Bernardino  monastery, 
and  manufactures  of  silk-ribbons.  Pop.  3100. 

SOKNA,  a  tn.  Fezzan.     See  SOCKNA. 

SOKOLKA,  a  tn.  Russia,  prov.  and  23  in.  N.N.E.  Bialy- 
stok,  near  a  small  lake,  in  a  fertile  district.  It  is  poorly 
built,  but  has  a  spacious  market-place.  Pop.  (1850),  3008. 

SOKOLOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  18  m.  N.  Siedlic,  in 
a  sandy  district,  near  r.  bank  Cetyania.  Pop.  1200. 

SOKOTA,  a  market  tn.  Abyssinia,  97  m.  W.S.  W.  Gondar. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  size,  but  scattered  and  straggling. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  the  merchants  of  the  S.  and  W.,  and 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  salt-trade. 

SOKUT,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Stuhlweissenburg,  6  m.  N. 
Martonvasar ;  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine,  and  an  excellent 
stone-quarry.  Pop.  1391. 

SOL-GALISKAIA,  or  SOL-GALITZKOT,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov. 
and  100  in.  N.N.E.  Kostroma;  with  six  churches,  manufac 
tures  of  salt,  limestone-quarries,  and  some  general  trade. 
Pop.  (1851),  2338, 

SOLANA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  28  m.  E. 
Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  courthouse,  prison,  several  schools,  two 
suppressed  convents,  a  parish  church,  and,  in  the  vicinity, 
seven  hermitages ;  and  quarries  of  gypsum  and  jasper.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  serges,  baize,  and  coarse  cloths ;  coarse 
earthenware,  oil,  tiles,  and  bricks.  Pop.  7635. 

BOLABO,  a  \\\.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
5  m.  S.W.  Barlassina;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1123. 

SOLAROLO,  several  places,  Austrian  Italy ;  but  the  only 
one  deserving  of  notice  is  Solarolo-Eainerio,  a  vil.  and  com., 
prov.  Cremona,  9  m.  N.  Casal-Maggiore.  Pop.  1383. 

SOLARUSSA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
prov.  and  15  m.  W.S.W.  Busachi,  near  the  Tirsi.  P.  1641. 

SOLDAO,  or  SADAO,  a  river,  Portugal,  rises  in  prov. 
Alemtejo  ;  flows  almost  due  N.,  then  N.W.,  past  Aleacer-do- 
Sal,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad  estuary,  forming 
the  Bay  of  Setubal ;  total  course,  about  110  m.,  of  which 
40  m.  are  navigable.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Charrama, 
Odega,  and  Marateca ;  the  Romao,  Campilhas,  and  Davino. 

SOLDAU,  a  river,  E.  Prussia,  issues  from  a  lake  near  a 
town  of  same  name,  circle  Neidenburg;  flows  first  S.S.W., 
then  W.,  enters  Russian  Poland,  flows  S.S.E.  and  E.,  and  unites 
with  the  Mlawka  in  forming  the  Wkra;  total  course,  60  m. 

SOLDAU,  or  DZIAI.UOWO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  100  m. 
S.S.W.  Kb'nigsberg;  with  two  churches,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  hats ;  several  mills,  and  five 
general,  horse,  and  cattle  markets.  Pop.  1851. 

SOLDIN,  a  tn.,  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and  42  m.  N.N.E. 
Frankfurt,  cap.  circle,  and  near  the  S.  shore  lake  of  same 
name.  It  is  walled ;  has  three  gates,  two  churches,  and  two 
hospitals ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  rib 
bons,  hosiery,  hats,  leather,  gloves,  starch,  and  gunpowder. 
Pop.  5893. 

SOLEC,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  near  1.  bank  Vistula, 
31  m.  S.E.  Radom.  It  lias  a  considerable  transit  trade,  the 
hardware  and  other  articles  from  Szydlowiec  being  landed 
here,  and  then  forwarded.  Pop.  1274. 

SOLENT,  or  SOLENT  SEA,  that  part  of  the  British  Chan 
nel  separating  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the 
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mainland  of  Hampshire,  and  extending  between  the  Needles 
and  W.  Cowes.  It  has  a  width  varying  from  2  m.  to  5  m. ; 
and,  though  its  navigation  is  rather  intricate,  it  affords  a  safe 
and  well-sheltered  roadstead  to  numerous  vessels  when  either 
wind  bound,  or  in  time  of  war  waiting  for  convoy. 

SOLERO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  6  m. 
W.N.W.  Alessandria,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Tauaro ;  with 
four  churches.  Pop.  3312. 

SOLESINO,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  and 
17m.  S.S.W.  Padua;  with  a  church  and  two  oratories.  P.  2100. 

SOLESMES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  20  m.  E.  Cambrai, 
on  the  Sella ;  with  an  ancient  abbey,  and  a  large  and  handsome 
parish  church,  having  a  lofty  tower,  and  four  remarkable  groups 
of  statues,  called  the  Saints  of  Holesmes ;  considerable  manu 
factures  of  linen,  plain  and  printed  ;  cotton  tissues,  merinoes, 
soap,  and  leather ;  flax  and  cotton  mills,  and  numerous  brew 
eries.  Pop.  4868. 

SOLETO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  S.S.E.  Lecce ;  with 
a  church  and  two  convents.  Pop.  1850. 

SOLEURE,  can.  and  tn.  Switzerland.     See  SOLOTHURN. 

SOLFATARA  [anc.  Locus  Albulus],  a  lake,  Papal  States, 
14  m.  E.N.E.  Rome.  It  is  of  small  extent,  and  owing  to  the 
deposits  made  by  its  strongly  petrifying  waters,  is  constantly 
diminishing.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  little  more  than  500  ft. 
Its  surface  is  almost  completely  covered  by  floating  masses 
of  vegetable  matter ;  and  hence  it  sometimes  takes  the 
name  of  Isole  Flottante.  Its  water,  which  is  of  a  milky 
colour,  temperature  80°,  contains  more  than  its  own  bulk  of 
carbonic- acid  gas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydro 
gen  ;  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  discharged 
into  the  Teverone  by  an  artificial  channel,  called  the  Solfa- 
tara  canal.  It  was  in  high  repute  among  the  Romans,  who 
used  it  medicinally  for  various  maladies. 

SOLFER1NO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
18  m.  N.W.  Mantua;  with  a  church  and  two  chapels.  In 
1796  the  Austrians  were  here  defeated  by  the  French,  prior 
to  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Pop.  1095. 

BOLIGNANO  [Latin,  Solignanus],  &  vil.  and  com.  duchy 
and  23  m.  S.W.  Parma,  1.  bank  Taro.  It  has  a  large  and 
beautiful  church,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross;  an  old  castle 
in  ruins,  a  primary  school ;  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  chestnuts, 
and  wood;  sandstone  and  limestone  quarries,  and  a  sulphu 
reous  spring.  Pop.  2341. 

SOLIHULL,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Warwick.  The 
town,  13m.  N.W.  Warwick,  has  two  principal  streets,  clean 
and  well  kept ;  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  a  beautiful 
spire;  an  Independent  and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  seven  schools, 
including  a  free  grammar-school ;  a  reading-room  and  a  library. 
Area  of  par.,  1 1 ,296  ac.  Pop.  3277. 

SOLIKAMSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  117  m.  N.  Perm, 
on  the  Ussolka,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Kama.  It  is  an 
ancient  place :  has  five  churches,  two  monasteries,  and  two 
hospitals ;  and  manufactures  of  soap,  embroidery,  lace,  and  ar 
ticles  in  gold,  capper,  and  tin ;  several  tanneries,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce,  furs,  and  salt.  Pop.  (1851),  2985. 

SOLIMAN  MOUNTAINS,  Afghanistan.  See  SULIMAH. 

SOLIMOES,  a  name  of  the  river  Amazon  (which  see). 

SOLINGEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  13  m. 
E.S.E.  Diisseldorf,  on  a  height  above  the  Wipper.  It  con 
tains  a  Protestant  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  commercial  school ;  and  is  the  principal  seat  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and  cutlery.  The 
staple  article  used  to  be  sword-blades,  admired  for  their 
hardness,  temper,  and  elasticity,  and  manufactured  annually 
to  the  number  of  300,000.  The  article  next  in  importance 
is  scissors,  of  which  200,000  dozen  are  annually  made. 
Solingen  knives  also  are  disposed  of  in  large  numbers  at  all  the 
fairs  of  Germany.  Articles  in  copper  and  brass,  though  of 
less  importance,  command  a  large  sale.  The  celebrity  which 
Solingen  enjoys,  in  its  particular  branch  of  trade,  reaches 
back  to  the  12th  century  (1147),  when  the  manufacture  of 
Damascus  blades  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  the 
East  by  Count  Adolphus,  of  Berg.  Pop.  6619. 

SOLIPACA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  dist.  and  15  m. 
N.E.  Caserta,  near  1.  bank  Galore  ;  with  two  churches.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  wine.  Pop.  3400. 

SOLK,  or  GKOSS-SEELK,  a  vil.  Austria,  Styria,  circle 
Judenburg,  about  15  m.  from  Steinach;  with  two  churches, 
an  old  castle,  and  near  it  copper-mines.  Pop.  1180. 
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SOLLER,  a  maritime  tn.  Spain,  isl.  Majorca,  14  ra.  N. 
Palma;  lat.  39°  48'  N.;  Ion.  2°  47'  E.  ;  in  a  pleasant  valley. 
It  lias  paved  but  narrow  streets  ;  a  townhouse,  prison,  three 
primary  schools,  a  suppressed  Franciscan  convent,  parish 
church,  and  an  hospital ;  linen  and  cotton  thread  are  manufac 
tured.  As  a  heavy  sea  sets  into  the  harbour  with  the  W.  and 
N.W.  winds,  there  is  no  safe  anchorage.  Oranges,  oil,  and 
the  linens  of  the  country  are  exported.  Pop.  7034. 

SOLLER'S-IIorE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1152  ac.    P.  147. 

SOLLIES-PoNT,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  9  m.  N.E.  Tou 
lon,  on  the  Gapcau  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  silk-mills,  tan 
neries,  and  a  trade  in  figs,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  Pop.  2488. 

SOLLINGEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rl.ine,  3  m. 
S.E.  Durlach,  near  1.  bank  Pfinz  ;  with  a  church,  a  forge,  and 
brick  works.  Pop.  1125. 

SOLLOGHODBEG,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary ;  2201  ac.  P. 
854. — (Solloghodmore) ,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary ;  6657 ac.  P.  2 1 76. 

SOLMAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  8  m. 
from  Pesth ;  with  a  church  and  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  1232. 

SOLNITZ,  or  SOLNICZE,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Konig 
gra'tz,  5  m.  from  Reichenau.  It  is  poorly  built ;  has  an  an 
cient  townhouse,  a  handsome  church,  a  poorhouse,  aud  manu 
factures  of  linen  cloth  and  shoes.  Pop.  1444. 

SOLO,  BENGAWAN,  or  SAMBAYA,  the  largest  and  most 
important  river  of  Java.  It  rises  in  the  prov.  of  Soerakarta, 
passes  the  town  of  that  name ;  flows  E.N.E.  in  a  very  zigzag 
course  through  provs.  Madioen,  Samarang,  and  Soerabaya, 
and  falls  into  the  Java  Sea,  opposite  W.  end,  isl.  Madura ; 
total  course  with  windings,  about  356  m.  Excepting  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  it  is  navigable 

for  native  boats  till  far  above  Soerakarta. SOLO,  tn.  Java. 

See  SOERAKARTA. 

SOLOFRA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  7  m. 
S.S.E.  Avellino,  at  the  source  of  the  Sarno.  It  is  well  built;  and 
contains  a  handsome  collegiate,  five  parish,  and  several  other 
churches ;  three  monasteries,  two  nunneries,  and  two  alms- 
houses  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  parch 
ment,  and  jewellery.  Pop.  6300. 

SOLOGXE  [Latin,  Carnutes  Secalauni] ,  a  small  district, 
France,  which  formed  part  of  prov.  Orleannais,  and  had  Ro- 
morantin  for  its  capital ;  now  included  in  dep.  Loir-et-Cher. 

SOLOLA,  a  corregimento,  Central  America,  Guatemala, 
hounded,  N.W.  and  W.  by  Quesaltenango  and  Totonicapan, 
E.  Sacatapeques  and  Guatemala,  and  N.E.  Vera  Paz ;  area, 
about  3600  sq.  m.  The  surface,  though  mountainous,  is  fer 
tile  ;  well  watered,  especially  in  the  valleys  ;  and  well  culti 
vated,  yielding  good  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  various 
kinds  of  fruit,  and  rearing  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
Manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress,  and  much  of 
the  wool  grown  is  employed  on  the  spot  in  the  manufacture 
of  jerga  and  other  coarse  textures.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Indians  of  the  Quiche  and  Kachiquel  tribes. 

SOLOMBO  (GREAT  and  LITTLE),  two  small  isls.  Java 
Sea.  Great  Solombo,  lat.  5°  33'  S.;  Ion.  1 14°  28' E.,  is  visible 
24  m.  off.  Little  Solombo,  about  9  m.  N.  from  the  latter,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  extent,  is  low  and  woody. 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  S.  Pacific.     See  SALOMAN. 

SOLOR,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  S.  entrance  to  the 
Strait  of  Flores;  lat.  8°  47'  S. ;  Ion.  123°  8'  E.  (B.)  ;  30  m. 
long,  by  15  m.  broad.  It  is  hilly,  partly  stony,  and  little 
cultivated.  The  people  consist  of  the  mountaineers  or  abo 
rigines,  and  the  maritime  inhabitants,  who  are  Malays.  The 
chief  exports  are  wax  and  fish-oil,  which  last  is  procured  from 
a  species  of  black  whale. 

SOLOTHURN  [French,  Soleure],  a  can.  Switzerland, 
bounded,  N.  by  Basel-Landschaft,  W.S.  and  S.E.  Bern,  and 
E.  Aargau.  It  is  the  most  irregularly  shaped  of  all  the 
Swiss  cantons,  its  contour  presenting  merely  a  succession 
of  protuberances  and  indentations ;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to 
S.W.,  36  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  18  m.;  area,  229  geo.  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  throughout  by  the  Jura,  which  here  assumes 
the  form  of  seven  distinct  and  nearly  parallel  terraces,  highest 
in  the  S.,  and  gradually  lowering  as  they  proceed  N.,  from 
3000  ft.  to  1000  ft.  Corresponding  with  these  terraces  area 
series  of  parallel  valleys.  The  whole  canton  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  receives  the  far  greater  part  of  its 
drainage  through  the  Aar,  which  traverses  the  canton  in  an 
E.N.E.  direction,  and  receives  within  it  the  Dunnern  and 
Emmen.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  remarkably  temperate. 


The  strata  belong  to  the  Jura  limestone-formation,  and  no 
where  are  the  blocks  of  gneiss  and  granite  which  cover  the 
surface  of  the  slopes  of  the  J  ura  more  numerous  and  of  larger 
size  than  in  Solothurn.  Among  minerals  the  first  place  is 
due  to  iron,  of  which  extensive  beds,  in  the  form  chiefly  of 
bog-iron  ore,  occur,  both  on  the  N.  and  S.  foot  of  the  Jura 
chain.  Both  gold  and  silver  were  at  one  time  worked,  but 
the  operations  are  not  now  continued.  The  limestone  is  ex 
tensively  quarried,  partly  for  burning  and  partly  for  building. 
When  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  or  variegated,  it  takes  the 
name  of  Solothurn  marble,  and  is  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  In  some  spots  brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs.  In 
respect  of  soil  this  canton  is  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured 
in  Switzerland.  Not  only  in  the  lower  grounds  but  in  many 
of  the  mountain-slopes,  almost  all  the  ordinary  cereals  and 
large  quantities  of  fruit  are  raised.  After  satisfying  the  home 
consumption,  grain  is  extensively  exported.  A  large  propor- 
"tion  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  pastures.  On 
these  immense  numbers  of  cattle,  both  for  feeding  and  dairy 
purposes,  are  kept,  and  the  produce  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  revenue.  The  woods  also  are  extensive. 
They  are  chiefly  of  hardwood,  bnt  are  partially  intermixed 
with  pine.  Manufactures,  instead  of  making  progress,  appear 
rather  to  have  recently  declined ;  but  trade,  favoured  much  by 
locality,  continues  to  increase.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
R.  Catholics,  and  speak  German.  Numerous  schools  are  pro 
vided,  and  every  child  seven  years  of  age  must  be  at  school. 
The  canton  is  divided  into  nine  districts  or  bailiwicks.  The 
government,  once  aristocratic,  was  considerably  modified  in 
1831  and  1841,  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  democratic  prin 
ciple.  Of  the  105  members,  of  whom  the  great  council  or 
legislative  body  consists,  55  are  chosen  directly  by  the  people, 
45  by  electoral  delegates,  and  nine  are  named  by  the  council 
itself.  P.  (1850),  696,613;  of  whom  61, 556  are  R.  Catholics, 
and  8097  Protestants. 

SOLOTHURN  [French,  Soleure;  anc.  Sokdurum],  a  tn. 
Switzerland,  cap.  above  can.,  finely  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Jura  chain,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aar,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  18  m.  N.  Bern. 
The  town  was  once  regularly  fortified,  but  in  1835  the  de 
molition  of  the  fortifications  was  decreed  by  the  grand  coun 
cil,  and  has  since  been  accomplished.  It  is  well  built ;  has 
wide,  well-paved  streets,  several  good  squares,  of  which  that 
of  the  market-place,  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  is  the  best. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  minster  or  cathedral,  the  clock- 
tower,  of  Burgundian  origin,  a  massive  square  of  solid  masonry, 
rising  for  80  ft.  without  window  or  other  opening;  the  town- 
house,  an  old  irregular  building,  surmounted  by  several 
towers ;  the  museum,  containing  a  rich  collection  of  Jura 
fossils;  the  barracks,  the  arsenal,  with  a  very  curious  and 
extensive  collection  of  ancient  armour;  the  theatre,  public 
library,  and  gymnasium.  The  manufactures  are  of  little  con 
sequence,  and  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  iron 
ware,  paper,  beer,  and  vinegar.  Trade  also  is  very  limited. 
Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot,  spent  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  and  died  here  in  1817.  Pop.  5370. 

SOLOTWINA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  90  m.  S.E.  Lem- 
berg,  in  a  richly-wooded  district  on  the  Bystrzyca.  It  has  a 
Polish  and  Rusniak  parish  church,  and  a-flour-mill.  P.  2500. 

SOLOVETZKOi-OsTROw,  or  SOLOVKI,  a  group  of  isls. 
Russia,  Gulf  of  Onega,  140  in.  W.N.W.  Archangel.  The 
largest  of  them  is  18  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  by  12  m.  broad;  and 
abounds  with  talc,  obtained  in  large  plates,  often  more  than  a 
foot  square,  and  extensively  used  for  glazing,  particularly  in 
sea-lanterns.  It  has  a  celebrated  monastery,  to  which  nume 
rous  pilgrimages  are  made  ;  and  a  large  beautiful  church,  with 
a  library  containing  many  ancient  books  and  MSS. 

SOLRE,  two  places,  Belgium: — 1,  (-sur-Sambre),  A  vil. 
and  com.,  prov.  Hainaut,  on  the  Sainbre,  13  m.  S.E.  Mons  ; 
with  manufactures  of  refined  salt,  a  foundry,  a  brewery,  mar 
ble  saw-works,  a  flour-mill,  and  quarries  of  marble.  P.  1278. 
— 2,  (- Saint- Gery),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Hainaut,  21  m. 
S.S.E.  Mons;  with  a  blast-furnace  and  other  iron-works,  brick 
works,  chalk-works  ;  a  brewery,  and  a  flour-mill.  Pop.  870. 

SOLRE-LE-CiiATEAU,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  on  the 
Solre,  31  m.  S.S.E.  Valenciennes.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lace,  serge,  and  woollen  covers,  several  worsted  and  fulling 
mills,  naileries,  tanneries,  marble  and  glass  works;  a  trade  in 
wool,  flax,  wood,  &c.  Pop.  2289. 
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SOLSONA  [Latin,  Setelsis,  or  Celsona] ,  an  episcopal  city, 
Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  Lerida,  54  m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  on 
the  Rio  Negre.  A  strong  wall,  with  nine  towers,  three  gates, 
fosses,  and  redoubts,  surrounds  the  city;  and  on  an  emi 
nence  which  commands  the  town,  stands  the  square  old  castle, 
with  its  round-towers  at  the  angles.  It  has  two  squares,  one 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  surrounded  with 
colonnades  ;  a  townhouse,  with  prison  attached  ;  two  endowed 
schools,  several  convents,  an  hospital,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
a  Gothic  cathedral;  manufactures  of  knives,  locks,  lamps,  nails, 
&c.,  and  two  flour-mills.  Pop.  2056. 

SOLTA  [anc.  Olyntha,  or  tiolentum] ,  an  isl.  Austria,  in  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  nearly  opposite  to  Spalato, 
and  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  isle  of  Brazza ; 
greatest  length,  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  10m.;  mean  breadth, 
about  3  m.  It  is  well  wooded  and  fertile ;  and  is  famous 
for  its  honey,  which  owes  its  flavour  to  the  rosemary  which 
abounds.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  supplies 
Spalato  and  Trau  with  firewood.  Pop.  1742. 

SOLTTI,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hithrr  Danube,  co.  and 
49  m.  S.  Pesth,  in  a  marshy  district,  on  a  branch  of  the  Dan 
ube.  It  contains  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  6949. 

SOLVESBORG,  or  SOLVJTSBOKG,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden, 
on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  Ian  and  38  m.  W.S.W.  Carlscrona. 
It  is  old,  but  tolerably  well  built ;  has  a  handsome  market 
place,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior.  The  har 
bour  is  good ;  the  environs  are  covered  with  orchards,  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1284. 

SOLWAY  FIRTH,  an  arm  of  the  Irish  Sea,  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  ex 
tending  inland  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  above  41  m.,  with  a 
breadth  diminishing  from  20  m.,  at  its  entrance  between  St. 
Bees  Head  in  Cumberland,  and  Kayberry  Head  in  Kirkcud 
brightshire,  to  7  m.,  and  finally  only  to  2  m.  On  the  Scottish 
side  it  receives  the  Urr,  Nith,  and  Annan  ;  and  on  the  English 
side,  the  Derwent,  Ellen,  Waver,  Wanspool,  and  Eden.  All 
these  rivers,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tide  ad 
vances,  are  liable  to  a  bore  at  high  springs.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Solway  is  left  dry  at  ebb-tide,  and  the  water,  from  the 
quantity  of  sand,  is  of  a  whitish  colour.  It  abounds  with  fish, 
and  has  several  valuable  salmon-fisheries.  On  its  E.  shore 
are  Whitehaven,  Maryport,  and  Allonby,  and  on  its  W. 
Annan  and  Kirkcudbright. 

SULWYTCHEGODSK,  a  tn.  Eussia,  gov.  and  267  m. 
N.E.  Vologda,  r.  bank  Wytschegda;  with  16  churches,  a 
monastery,  manufactures  of  leather,  tallow-melting  establish 
ments,  and  extensive  salt-works.  Pop.  (1849),  1 106. 

SOLYMOS,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1,  A 
vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Arad  ;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  occupied  by  Isabella,  queen  of  Jol: 
Zaplya,  as  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  time  when  Buda  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Osmans.  P.  1215.— 2,  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss. 
co.  Heves,  near  Gyongyos ;  with  a  handsome  church.  P.  1 604 
SOMAGL1  A,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Lodi, 
3  m.  S.W.  Codogno  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  tiles 
and  earthenware.  Pop.  2047. 

SOMA1N,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10m.  E.  Douai ;  with 
manufactures  of  cambric,  and  mills  in  which  fine  thread  foi 
lace  is  spun.  Pop.  2488. 

SOMARIVA-PERNO,  a  Til.  and  com.  Sardinian  States 
div.  Coni,  prov.  Alba;  with  a  splendid  palace,  and  severa 
churches.  Pop.  1995. 

SOMAULI,  a  country  of  E.  Africa,  occupying  the  mos 
N.E.  portion  of  that  continent.     It  is  of  a  peninsular  form 
having  the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  as  far  as  Zeyla,  on  the  N. 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  as  Kas-el-Khyle,  lat.  7°  45'  N.,  01 
the  E. ;  and  terminating  N.E.  in  Cape  Guardafui.     Its  limit 
S.W.  are  unknown.     Two  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  th 
peninsula  S.E.  to  N.W..  between  which  lies  the  Wadi  Nogal 
or   '  Happy   Valley, '   extending  in  almost   a  straight  lin 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  double  range.     The  na 
tives  speak  of  this  valley  in  the  most  glowing  terms,  whic 
apparently  forms  their  great  road  for  trade.     It  is  extremel; 
fertile  and  beautiful,  is  rich  in  gums,  and  abounds  in  gam 
and  water.     The  greater  part  of  the  N.  coast,  and  a  portion 
of  the  E.S.  of  Cape  Guardafui,  is  lined  with  hills  of  consider 
able  elevation,  in  some  parts  attaining  a  height  of  between 
6000  ft.  and  7000  ft.     On  some  of  the  mountain-ranges  many 
large  blocks  of  pure  white  marble  are  found,  with  abundance 


f  obsidian,  gypsum,  and  large  masses  of  basalt.  It  is  not  .1 
ttle  remarkable  that  the  majority  of  the  streams  flowing  from 
he  mountains  on  the  coast,  are  bitter,  and  in  quality  highly 
stringent.  There  are,  however,  others  that  afford  most  deli- 
ous  and  pure  water.  Several  varieties  of  gum-trees  occur, 
nd  the  mimosa,  tamarisk,  wild  fig,  and  several  species  of  the 
actus  and  aloe  are  abundant.  Wild  beasts  are  numerous ; 
hey  include  elephants,  lions,  leopards,  hyenas,  wolves,  and 
ackals.  Several  varieties  of  deer,  jerboas,  squirrels,  and  a 
pecies  of  toucan  are  common.  White  vultures  of  enormous 
ze  are  frequently  seen ;  also  the  common  osprey.  The  So- 
laulees  are  represented  as  perfidious,  bigoted,  and  quarrel- 
ome.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  or  produce  are  ghee, 
nyrrh,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  and  gum-arabic,  some  orchilla- 
reed,  and  a  kind  of  saffron.  The  only  port  is  Berbera,  on  the 
ST.  coast. 

SOMBEREK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Ba- 
anya,  about  3  m.  from  Mohacs,  in  a  fertile  wheat-district; 
with  a  church,  two  handsome  chateaux,  and  some  trade  in 
cattle  and  horses.  Pop.  2172. 

SOMBOR,  tn.  Hungary.     See  ZOMBOR. 
SOMBORN  [formerly  SONNEBORN],  a  market  tn.  Hesse- 
Cassel,  prov.  and  7  m.  E.  Hanau;  with  a  church,  tile-works, 
,ndfour  mills.     Pop.  1544. 

SOMBOURN,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:  —  !,  (Kings); 
'425  ac.  Pop.  1242.— 2,  (Little);  1521  ac.  Pop.  101. 

SOMBREFFE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12  m. 
W.N.W.  Namur;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture, 
ind  partly  in  linen-weaving.  Pop.  2120. 

SOMBRERETE,  a  small  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  about 
80  m.  N.W.  Zacatecas;  remarkable  only  for  the  rich  mines 
of  silver  in  its  neighbourhood. 

SOMBRERO,  an  uninhabited  isl.,  W.  Indies,  the  most 
N.  of  the  Caribbean  Islands;  lat.  (centre)  18°  35' 45"  N. ; 
Ion.  63°  27'  46"  W.;  about  £  m.  long  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.; 
Dreadth,  150  yards.  It  is  flat,  rugged,  and  without  soil,  ex 
cepting  a  small  patch  near  the  centre,  on  which  grow  a  little 
grass,  some  weeds,  and  a  kind  of  samphire.  Multitudes  of 
ea-fowl  frequent  the  island  during  the  breeding- season. 

SOMEISAT  [anc.  Samosata],  an  ancient  ruined  tn. 
Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Marash,  on  the  Euphrates,  50  m.  N.E. 
Bir.  The  remains  of  this  celebrated  place,  the  birth-place  of 
Lucian,  are  just  recognizable.  The  modern  town  is  small 
and  miserable. 

SOMERBY,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Leicester;  1000  ac. 
Pop.  503.— 2,  Lincoln  ;  2990  ac.  Pop.  297.— 3,  Lincoln ; 
1940  ac.  Pop.  270. 

SOMERCOTES,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!,  (North); 
8622  ac.  Pop.  1039.— 2,  (South) ;  2597  ac.  Pop.  400. 

SOMERFORD,  three  pars.  Eng.  Wilts  :— 1,  (Great) ; 
1770  ac.  Pop.  556.— 2,  (Keynes);  1640  ac.  Pop.  373.— 
3,  (Little) ;  1392  ac.  Pop.  357. 

SOMERGEM,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  8  m.  N.W.  Ghent;  with  a  church,  chapel,  communal 
house,  orphan  asylum,  hospital,  and  two  chateaux;  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures,  a  dye-work,  two  breweries,  and  numerous 
mills.  Pop.  7136. 

SOM  E  RLE  YTON,  par  Eng.  Suffolk,  1410  ac.   P  627. 
SOMER'S  ISLANDS.     See  BERMUDAS. 
SOMERSALL-HEUBERT,  par.   Eng.   Derby;    697    ac. 
Pop.  111. 

SOMERSBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  600  ac.  Pop.  64. 
SOMERSET,  a  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Bristol 
Channel,  N.E.  Gloucestershire,  E.Wiltshire,  S.Dorsetshire, 
S.W.  and  S.  Devonshire,  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  68  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  42  m. ;  area,  1607  sq.  m.,  or  1,028,090  ac. 
The  coast,  in  which  the  only  two  harbours  of  any  importance 
are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  Avon  and  Parret,  is  in  the 
E.,  with  the  occasional  interruption  of  a  few  limestone-cliffs, 
low  and  marshy,  but  in  the  W.  is  generally  lined  with  lofty 
cliffs,  composed  of  slate.  The  interior  consists  of  ranges  of 
hills  separated  sometimes  by  valleys,  but  more  frequently  by 
Hats  or  fens.  In  the  N.E.  these  hills 


extensive  low  marshy  flats 
are  irregularly  grouped,  and  form  a  number  of  picturesque 
eminences,  the  loftiest  of  which,  Lansdown  and  Dundry  hills, 
attain  the  respective  heights  of  813  ft.  and  790  ft.  E.  of 
these  groups,  and  extending  in  a  W.N.W.  direction  from  near 
Frome  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  are  the  Mendip  Hills,  which 
form  a  marked  and  continuous  range  nearly  30  m.  long,  and 
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in  some  parts  exceed  1000  ft.  in  height.  The  Quantock  Hills, 
occupying  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  arc  still  more  elevated, 
and  in  their  culminating  point,  called  Bagborough  Station,  or 
Will's  Neck,  attain  the  height  .of  1270  ft  In  the  N.E.  the 
prevailing  strata  belong  to  oolite  formation,  and  contain  the 
quarries  which  furnish  the  famous  Bath  stone ;  in  the  E.  and 
S.E.  magnesian  limestone  is  largely  developed;  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frome  towards  Keynsham,  are  three  small  isolated  coal 
fields,  the  last  of  which  is  nearly  connected  with  the  larger 
field  of  Gloucester.  These  fields  are  skirted,  particularly  on 
the  S.,  by  mountain -limestone,  interrupted  by  occasional 
patches  of  old  red  sandstone.  In  the  W.  of  the  county  the 
latter  forms  the  prevailing  formation,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
slaty  rocks,  forming  the  wild  moorlands  of  Exmoor  Forest. 
Besides  the  Avon  and  Parret  already  mentioned,  the  former 
bounding  the  county  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  traversing  it 
nearly  centrally  in  a  N.W.  direction,  numerous  other  streams 
descend  from  the  hills,  and  afterwards  wind  circuitously  among 
the  marshes.  Among  others  are  the  Yeo,  Axe,  Brue,  another 
Yeo  or  Ivel,  and  the  Tone.  By  a  number  of  cuts  and  canals, 
and  more  especially  by  the  Glastonbury  canal,  and  the  Yeo 
and  Parret  Navigation,  an  important  chain  of  internal  com 
munication  has  been  formed,  and  to  this  the  advantages  of 
the  railway  system  have  recently  been  added  by  the  Great 
Western  railway,  which,  after  skirting  the  county  from  Bath 
to  Bristol,  pursues  a  somewhat  circuitous  course  S.toTaunton, 
and  is  joined  by  several  important  branches.  Both  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Somersetshire  are  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  particularly  on  the  rich  alluvial  tracts,  and  in  the  vale  of 
Taunton,  heavy  crops  of  the  finest  wheat  are  raised.  Tho 
meadows  and  pastures,  too.  are  remarkably  luxuriant,  and 
rear  large  numbers  of  excellent  cattle  both  for  the  butcher 
and  the  dairy.  The  hilly  grounds  are  chiefly  pastured  with 
Leicester  or  Southdown  sheep.  After  cereals,  the  most  import 
ant  crop  is  potatoes.  Flax  and  hemp  are  grown  to  some  ex 
tent,  and  woad  and  teasel  form  important  objects  of  culture  in 
particular  districts.  The  manufactures,  mostly  woollen  and 
worsted  goods,  gloves,  silk,  and  lace,  have  their  principal 
seats  at  Frome,  Taunton,  Wellington,  Chard,  Bruton,  and 
Shepton- Mallet.  The  salmon,  herring,  and  other  fisheries,  are 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  P.  443,916. 

SOMERSHAM :— 1 ,  A  vil.  and  par. England, co.  and  8  m. 
E.N.E.  Huntingdon,  in  a  fertile  district;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  Baptist  chapel,  and  a  free  school.  Area  of  par.,  4121  ac. 
Pop.  1653.— 2,  Par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1027  ac.  Pop.  422. 

SOMERTON,amarkettn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset. 
The  town,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  not  far  from 
1.  bank  Gary,  over  which  is  a  stone-bridge,  28  m.  S.  W.  Bath, 
consists  chiefly  of  five  narrow  streets ;  and  has  an  ancient 
church,  a  free  school,  a  well-endowed  alunshouse;  and  places 
of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyans.  Glove-making 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Area  of  par.,  6925  ac.  P.  2140. 

SOMERTON,  four  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Oxford;  2140  ac. 
P.  342.— 2,  Suffolk  ;  1040  ac.  P.  136.— 3,  (East),  Norfolk; 
798  ac.  P.  57.— 4,  ( West),  Norfolk  ;  1189  ac.  P.  262. 

SOMERVILLE,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massa 
chusetts,  on  the  Shawsheen  and  several  lines  of  railway,  and 
3  m.  N.  W.  Boston.  It  has  among  its  establishments  the  Mac 
lean  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  Tuft's  college,  established  by 
the  Universal ists  in  1852.  The  only  extensive  public  works 
are  those  of  the  Row  Bleaching  Company.  Pop.  (1850),  3540. 

SOMIDOURO,avil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
12  m.  E.S.E.  Marianna;  with  a  parish  and  five  auxiliary 
churches  ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  miners.  Pop.  2000. 

SOMLYO,  or  SZILAGY-SOMLYO,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Transylvania,  co.  Kraszna,  on  the  Kraszna,  52  in.  N.W.  Klau- 
senburg;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  Greek  church,  a  Minorite 
cloister,  courthouse,  and  mineral-springs.  Near  it  is  the  old 
castle  of  Bathory.  Pop.  2747. 

SOMMA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  9  m.  E.  Naples,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  with  a  castle,  three  churches,  three 
monasteries,  and  a  nunnery.  Pop.  7120. 

SOMMA,  or  SOMA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  27  m.  N.W.  Milan,  on  the  Ticino,  at  the  point  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Maggiore.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  of  con 
siderable  antiquity  ;  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  magnificent 
palace,  two  parish  churches,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk. 
Two  great  battles  have  been  fought  in  the'  vicinity — one  be 


tween  Caius  Marcellus  and  the  Insubri,  and  the  other  be 
tween  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  Tho  Romans  gained  the  former, 
but  lost  the  latter.  Pop.  3890. 

SOMMARlVA-DEr,-Bosco,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  14  m.  N.W.  Alba;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a 
parish  church,  finely  seated  on  a  height  near  the  site  of  the 
old  castle,  of  which  some  ruins  still  exist;  an  hospital,  three 
schools,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  5333. 

SOMME  [Latin,  Samara],  a  river,  France,  rises  in  dep. 
Aisne,  7  m.  N.E.  St.  Quentin;  flows  S.W.,  enters  department 
Somme,  flows  N.W.,  past  Pcronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville, 
beyond  which,  about  15  m.,  it  falls  into  the  English  Channel. 
Its  only  affluents  of  the  least  importance  are  the  Avre  and 
Celle,  both  on  the  left.  Its  whole  course  is  about  135  m.,  of 
which  30  m.,  commencing  at  Amiens,  are  navigable.  By  the 
canal  of  Somme  and  that  of  St.  Quentin,  it  communicates  with 
the  Oise  and  the  Scheldt. 

SOMME,  a  dep.  France ;  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Pas-de- 
Calais,  N.E.  Nord,  E.  Aisne,  S.  Oise,  S.  W.  Seine-Infe'rieure, 
and  N.W.  the  English  Channel;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
71  m. ;  average  breadth,  38  m.;  area,  2343  sq.  m.  The  coast 
line,  which  has  an  extent  of  about  25  m.,  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions  by  the  mouth  of  the  Somme ;  that  to 
the  N.  consisting  of  low  sandhills,  little  raised  above  the  sea- 
level  ;  and  that  to  the  S.  of  steep  cliffs,  composed  of  clay, 
marl,  and  chalk,  which  are  of  a  mouldering  nature,  and  in 
cessantly  giving  way  before  the  action  of  the  waves.  The 
interior  consists  for  the  most  part  of  extensive  naked  plains, 
which  have  a  dull  monotonous  appearance,  but  are  occasionally 
diversified  by  small  valleys,  enlivened  by  streams,  and  often 
covered  with  verdant  turf.  The  principal  river  is  the  Somme, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  department,  and  traverses  it  cen 
trally  E.  to  W.,  receiving  the  Authie  and  the  Celle,  both  on 
the  left  bank.  The  water-communication  is  extended  and 
greatly  improved  by  the  canal  of  the  Somme.  The  soil  is 
for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  chalk,  sand,  and  clay,  and  is 
not  possessed  of  much  natural  fertility,  but  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  careful  cultivation.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
whole  surface  are  arable,  and  one-twelfth  is  in  wood,  which 
is  much  scattered  over  the  department.  The  cereals  pro 
duced  more  than  suffice  for  the  consumption.  Oleaginous 
crops,  beet,  hops,  dye  and  medicinal  plants  are  also  exten 
sively  grown.  There  are  many  large  and  thriving  orchards, 
from  the  produce  of  which  .an  excellent  cider,  forming  the 
common  beverage  of  the  country,  is  made.  There  are  no 
minerals  of  any  importance.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  agriculture ;  but  manufactures  have  made  con 
siderable  progress,  and  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  cloths,  vel 
vet,  furniture  prints,  hempen,  cotton,  and  linen  goods,  hosiery, 
iron-ware,  beet-root  sugar,  leather,  paper,  soap,  oil,  glue, 
mineral  acids,  and  chemical  products.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in 
corn,  flour,  clover,  lucerne,  and  oleaginous  seeds,  cattle,  salt 
provisions,  coal,  wool,  cotton  and  linen  thread,  pack-sheeting, 
cordage,  and  colonial  produce.  Somme  is  divided  into  five 
arrondissements — Amiens  (the  capital),  Abbeville,  Doullens, 
Montdidier,  and  Peronne;  subdivided  into  41  cantons,  and  831 
communes.  Pop.  (1852),  570,641. 

SOMMEE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  20  m.  S.E. 
Rahdunpoor ;  in  a  swamp,  and  during  the  rainy  season  almost 
under  water.  It  contains  about  4000  houses. 

SOMMELSDIJK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
isl.  Overflakce,  19  m.  S.W.  Rotterdam;  with  a  convenient 
harbour  connecting  with  the  Haringvlict.  It  has  a  church 
and  a  chapel ;  a  townhouse,  a  school,  a  general  and  an  orphan 
hospital;  and  some  trade  in  fish  and  agricultural  produce, 
particularly  grain.  Pop.  2454. 

SOMMEN,  a  lake,  Sweden,  in  S.W.  of  Ian  Linkoping. 
It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  stands  about  450  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  in  the  midst  of  wild  and  mountainous  scenery ; 
greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  25  m.;  greatest  breadth,  8  m. 
It  contains  a  large  island,  receives  several  small  streams,  and 
discharges  itself  at  the  N.  extremity  by  a  stream  which  joins 
the  Roxen,  and  by  means  of  a  canal  communicates  through 
it  with  the  Baltic. 

SOMMERDA,  or  GROSS  SOMMERN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov. 
and  13  m.  N.N.E.  Erfurt,  on  the  Unstrut.  It  is  walled;  has 
two  churches,  and  manufactures  of  iron-ware.  Pop.  3330. 

SOMMEREIN,  or  SOMORJA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  and  llm.  S.E.  Pressburg,  in  the  greater  island  Schiitt, 
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near  1.  bank  Danube.  It  lias  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinistic,  and 
a  R.  Catholic  church;  and  a  handsome  townhouse,  with  a 
tower ;  and  several  mills.  Pop.  3590. 

SOMMERFELD,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  45  m.  S.S.E.  Frankfurt,  on  the  Lubzt.  It  is  walled; 
and  has  a  church,  a  castle  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth ;  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  3648. 

8OMMERHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
r.  bank  Main,  S.E.  Wiirzburg;  with  a  church,  castle,  poor- 
house,  and  orphan  hospital ;  manufactures  of  tobacco,  muslin, 
lace,  and  wicker-work ;  anda  trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  P.  1229. 

SOMMIERES  [anc.  Sumerium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard, 
15  m.  S.VV.  Nismes;  on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Vidourle. 
It  was  once  fortified,  and  formed  an  important  Protestant 
stronghold  during  the  religious  wars.  The  fortifications  have 
been  razed,  with  exception  of  the  castle.  The  manufactures, 
which  are  of  considerable  importance,  consist  of  woollen 
cloth,  woollen  covers,  and  moleskins.  There  are  also  several 
distilleries,  tanneries,  and  fulling-mills.  The  trade  is  in  agri 
cultural  produce,  wine,  brandy,  combed  wool,  sheep-skins, 
woollens,  &c.  Pop.  3623. 

SOMNAUTH,  or  PUTTUN-SOMNAUTH,  a  tn.  Hindoostan, 
at  the  junction  of  three  streams  near  S.W.  shore  Gujerat, 
29  m.  N.W.  Diu  Head ;  lat.  20°  53'  N.;  Ion.  70°  35'  E.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  temple,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  edifice,  sacked  by  the  Sultan  of  Ghuznee,  and  subse 
quently  razed  by  the  Mahometans.  It  is  annually  visited  by 
multitudes  of  pilgrims.  The  gates  of  the  original  temple, 
carried  off  by  Sultan  Mahoud,  and  erected  on  his  tomb  at 
Ghuznee,  were  restored  to  Somnauth  in  1842,  after  an  absence 
of  800  years,  by  Lord  Ellenborongh,  after  Ghuznee  had  been 
taken  by  the  British.  The  whole  district  is  celebrated  in  the 
tales  of  Hindoo  mythology. 

SOMNO  (Rio  DO),  two  rivers,  Brazil: — 1,  Rises  on  the 
confines  of  prov.  Pernambuco,  in  the  Serra-das-Figuras, 
prov.  Goyaz,  and  proceeding  W.N.W.  through  this  prov.,  joins 
r.  bank  Tocantins. — 2,  Rises  in  the  Serra-da-Saudade,  prov. 
Minas-Geraes,  on  the  frontiers  of  prov.  Goyaz;  flows  N.E., 
receiving  the  Almas  on  the  right,  and  joins  r.  bank  Paracatu, 
whose  volume  it  doubles. 

SOMUUY,  or  SOMOGYI,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  Abaujvar;  about  25  m.  from  Kaschau.  It  is  a  cavalry- 
station  ;  and  has  a  church  and  a  mineral-spring.  Pop.  1189. 

SOMUGYVAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Sumegh ;  about  2  m.  from  Oreg  Lake,  in  a  fertile  district. 
Tt  has  a  church,  the  extensive  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  several 
mills;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.  Pop.  1042. 

SOMOLYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bars,  about  5  m.  from 
Mezo-Kovesd ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  timber ;  and 
a  stone-quarry.  Pop.  1 149. 

SOMORROSTRO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Biscay,  in  a  valley, 
and  1.  bank  river  of  same  name,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  18  m.  N.W.  Bilbao.  It  has  a  small  port,  defended 
by  several  batteries ;  and  near  it  a  turreted  palace.  In  the 
valley  are  rich  seams  of  iron,  which  is  extensively  mined  and 
manufactured.  Pop.  (valley),  3040. 

SOMOS,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Saros, 
6  m.  from  Eperies,  in  a  fertile  district;  with  a  church,  a  castle 
with  fine  gardens,  a  mill,  and  fine  oak  timber.  Pop.  1058. 

SOMOSKESZ,  or  SoMOS-Kuz,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Arad ;  in  a  well-wooded  but  not  fertile  district, 
15  m.  from  Zerend.  It  has  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1142. 

SOMPT1KG,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2930  ac.     Pop.  559. 

SOMU-SoMU,  a  tn.,  S.  Pacific,  N.W.  side,  isl.  Tabe-Ouni 
or  Vuna,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Feejee  group ;  lat.  16°  46'  S. ; 
Ion.  179°  58'  W. ;  consisting  of  about  200  houses. 

SON-SERVEJiA,  a  vil.  Spain,  E.  extremity  of  isl.  Majorca, 
near  the  sea.  It  has  a  square,  which  serves  as  a  market-place ; 
a  parish  church,  endowed  primary  school;  12  flour  and  14  oil 
mills,  and  a  tile-work.  Pop.  1925. 

SON  AIL,  atn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwnh,  145  m.  E.  by  S. 

Odeypoor;  a  flourishing  place,  with  about  4000  inhabitants. 

SONCIisO,  a  market  tn.   Austrian  Italy,   gov.   Milan, 

prov.  and  20  m.  N.N.W.  Cremona,  r.  bank  Oglio.     P.  4228. 

SONDERBURG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  cap.  bail,  of  same  name, 

on  S.W.  of  isl.  Alsen,  duchy  and  27  m.  N.N.E.  Schleswig; 

on  an  acclivity  near  the  Alssund,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 

regarded  as  a  continued  harbour.    It  has  a  collegiate  church, 

an  old  turreted  castle  of  its  name  on  the  strait,  and  the  well- 


endowed  hospital  of  St.  Jurgen ;  good  building-yards,  and 
some  shipping  and  general  trade.  Sonderburg  was  fortified 
in  1243.  Pop.  3300. 

SONDERSHAUSEN,  the  cap.  of  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
hausen,  34  m.  N.N.W.  Weimar.  It  is  walled,  has  four  gates  ; 
a  palace,  with  gardens,  and  a  rich  cabinet  of  natural  history ; 
two  churches,  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  normal  school,  sav- 
ings'-bank,  and  theatre.  Pop.  3500. 

SONDRIO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  57  m.  N.N.E. 
Milan,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name;  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Rhetian 
Alps,  on  the  Mallero,  near  its  junction  with  r.  bank  Addn. 
It  has  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium,  hospital,  theatre,  and 
house  of  correction,  a  civil  and  criminal  court  of  first  resort, 
several  schools,  and  several  industrial  establishments.  It  is 
extremely  liable  to  inundation  by  the  Mallero,  which  almost 
destroyed  it  in  1834.  Pop.  4767;  (prov.),  96,144. 

SONE,  or  SOANE,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  which  rises  in  a 
plateau  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Gundwana,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nerbudda;  flows  first  N.W.,  then  E.N'.E.,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Ganges,  28  m.  above  Patna,  after  a  course  of 
about  450  m.  Its  principal  affluents,  all  on  the  right,  are  the 
Coput,  Hutsoo,  Kunher,  and  Coyle.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in,  particu 
larly  on  its  1.  bank,  by  lofty  mountains,  separating  its  basin 
from  that  of  the  Jumna;  during  its  middle  course,  the  same 
mountains  separate  it  from  the  Ganges,  to  which,  for  many 
miles,  its  direction  is  almost  parallel ;  in  its  lower  course  the 
valley  widens  out  into  alluvial  plains,  while  its  bed,  nearly 
dry,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  is  marked  by  a  desert  of  sand 
resembling  a  vast  arm  of  the  sea  when  the  tide  is  out.  At 
Baroon,  about  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  this  bed  is  3  m.  wide, 
and  the  banks,  unprovided  with  trees,  have  a  very  barren 
and  desolate  appearance.  In  February,  1848,  when  Dr. 
Hooker  crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  the  body  of  water 
was  not  above  80  yards  wide;  but  in  the  rains  the  whole 
3  m.  become  one  rapid  flood,  10  ft.  or  ]  2  ft.  deep,  and  charged 
with  yellow  sand.  Above  Baroon  the  country  becomes  rich 
and  highly  cultivated,  and  is  covered  with  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  &c.,  while  the  date  or  toddy  palm,  and  the  fan- 
palm,  become  very  abundant  and  tall.  Still  higher  up,  the 
mountains  approach  the  river,  and  send  out  spurs  forming 
lofty  precipices  of  limestone  and  sandstone.  At  Kota,  con 
siderably  farther  up,  the  strata  become  carboniferous,  and 
coal  is  reported  to  exist.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
shivered  and  undulating  strata  of  metamorphic  quartz,  horn- 
stone,  &c.,  occur  in  many  places,  and  appear  to  furnish  the 
beautiful  agates  and  carnelians,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  Soane  pebbles.  Alligators,  chiefly  of  the  short-nosed 
or  mugger  kind,  are  numerous  in  the  stream ;  fish  also,  par 
ticularly  several  varieties  of  carp,  abound,  and  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  of  the  Ganges.  The  Sone  claims  to  be  a 
classic  river,  having  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
ancient  Eranoboas,  an  apparent  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
Hierinnia  Vahu,  or  Golden -armed.  Gold  is,  however,  no 
longer  found. — (Hooker's  Himalayan  Journals.) 

SONEJA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  Castellon-de-la- 
Plana,  27  m.  N.  Valencia,  r.  bank  Palancia;  with  a  townhouse, 
built  in  1845,  of  good  architecture;  two  primary  schools,  a 
parish  church,  and  a  hermitage ;  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  manu 
factures  of  white-lead.  In  1836  the  Carlists  burned  Soneja, 
but  were  overtaken  by  General  Grases  and  defeated.  P.  1 640. 

SONG-CA,  a  large  river,  Anam,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Le-teen  and  Song-shai,  the  former  rising  in  China,  and 
the  latter  in  Laos.  It  flows  S.E.,  passes  Kachao  and  Hean, 
and  falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The 
natives  on  its  banks  wash  gold  from  its  sands. 

SOftGARI,  or  SOUNGAEI,  a  river,  China,  Manchooria, 
rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Amba  Chanyan  Alin  Mountains, 
on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Corea;  flows  first  N.W.  past  the  towns 
of  Kirin-Oula  and  Petoone  to  the  frontiers  of  Mongolia,  then 
E.N.E.  past  the  town  of  Ooanlin,  and  joins  r.  bank  Amoor, 
after  a  course  estimated  at  above  700  m.  It  has  a  deep 
channel,  well  adapted  for  navigation ;  and  receives  numerous 
tributaries,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Hoorha  on 
the  right,  and  the  Tonken  and  Tamhio  on  the  left. 

SONICO,  a  vil.  arid  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Bergamo, 
3  m.  S.E.  Edolo,  1.  bank  Ollio;  with  several  churches;  aud 
a  saw-mill,  tile-works,  and  limekilns.  Near  it  are  slate- 
quarries  and  iron-mines.  Pop.  1454. 
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SONINO  [anc.  Sumnium],  a,  tn.  Papal  States,  .17  m. 
S.S.W.  Frosinone.  Pop.  1000. 

SONMEANEE,  or  SOUMEANEE,  a  tn.  Beloochistan, 
N.  extremity  bay  of  same  name ;  lat.  24°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  35'  E. 
It  is  mean  and  dirty,  and  has  about  500  houses  built  of  mud, 
and  each  surmounted  by  a  small  turret  or  flue,  open  on  one 
side  to  the  sea-breeze,  which  it  sends  downward  into  the  in 
terior  of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  ex 
cessive  heat.  The  inhabitants  live  principally  by  fishing, 
and  are  extremely  poor,  except  a -few  Hindoos,  who  have  the 
whole  trade  of  the  place  in  their  hands.  The  imports  from 
Bombay  are  silk,  cloths,  iron,  tin,  steel,  copper,  pepper,  sugar, 
and  spices ;  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  dates  and  slaves;  from 
Scinde,  coarse  cotton  cloths.  The  exports  are  horses,  butter, 

wool,  hides,  oil,  grain,  dried  fruits,  and  gum. The  BAY  is 

said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  and  is  capable  of  afford 
ing  anchorage  to  the  largest  fleet.  The  harbour,  on  which 
the  town  is  situated,  is  a  large  irregular  inlet,  spreading  out 
in  extensive  swamps,  and  choked  with  shoals.  It  is  difficult 
of  access,  and  has  many  other  disadvantages,  including  a  bar 
at  the  entrance.  Sea-going  vessels  in  general  anchor  out 
side  the  bar,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town. 

SONNEBEKG,  a  tn.  Germany,  Saxe-Meiningen,  cap. 
bail.",  m  a  narrow  valley  on  the  Rbthen,  34m.  E.S.E.  Mein- 
ingen.  It  contains  a  handsome  church  and  townhouse ;  but 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  toys,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Sonneberg  and  Niirnberg  wares,  are  known  over  Europe.  A 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  produces  excellent  hones,  and 
vast  numbers  of  slate-pencils.  Pop.  3782. 

SONNENBERG,  or  SUKYPEUK,  a  mining  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  N.W.  Saaz,  on  the  Erzgebirge.  It  is  regularly 
built ;  has  a  church,  townhouse,  school,  and  numerous  mills. 
Near  it  silver  and  tin  are  worked.  Pop.  1643. 

SONNENBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandcnburg.gov. 
and  17m.  N.N.E.  Frankfurt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lenze 
with  the  Lonitz.  It  has  a  church  and  a  castle ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  a  tile-work,  and  several  mills.  A  great  num 
ber  of  eels  and  cray-fish  are  taken  here.  Pop.  3186. 

SONNENWALDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
gov.  Frankfurt,  circle  and  11  m.  S.S.W.  Luckau.  It  has  a 
church,  a  town-school,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  flax,  and  yarn.  Pop.  1055. 

SONNING,  par.  Eng.  Berks  and  Oxford;  9813  ac. 
Pop.  2695. 

SONOMA,  a  post  tn.  and  port  of  entry,  U.  States,  Cali 
fornia,  cap.  co.  of  its  name,  W.  side  Sonoma  Creek,  on  N. 
shore  of  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  50  m.  from  San  Francisco,  in  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  Pop.  (1853),  1200. 

SONORA,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  California,  on  the  Woods,  a 
tributary  of  Tuolumne,  130  m.  E.  San  Francisco.  Pop. 
(1853),  4000. 

SONORA,  a  dep.  Mexican  Confederation,  bounded,  N.  by 
New  Mexico,  belonging  to  the  U.  States ;  E.  Chihuhua  and 
Durango ;  S.  Cinaloa ;  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  California ;  area, 
123,466  sq.  m.  The  surface  in  the  W.  and  S.  is  generally 
flat,  and  in  the  latter  direction  contains  a  considerable  extent 
of  fruitful  land,  watered  by  the  rivers  Mayo  and  Yaqui,  and 
a  number  of  small  lakes  which  are  formed  on  the  flats  during 
the  rainy  season,  and  are  carefully  used  for  irrigation ;  towards 
the  E.  the  cordillera  of  the  Andes  begins  to  rise,  and  ultimately 
attains  great  height  in  the  Sierra  Madre  and  other  massive 
mountain-chains.  In  this  mountainous  district  many  fine  and 
fertile  valleys  intervene,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  have  been 
discovered.  The  climate  is  warm  throughout  the  year,  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  75°  and  84°  from  April  to  Sep 
tember,  but  in  early  spring  rapid  changes  of  temperature  are 
common.  The  chief  rivers,  beside  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui  or 
Huaqui,  already  mentioned,  are  the  Rio-Grande-de-Bavispe, 
the  Oposura,  Sonora.  and  tributary  Dolores,  Guaymas,  San 
Ignacio,  Gila,  and  Colorado,  the  last  forming  part  of  the  N. 
boundary.  A  large  portion  of  the  department  is  occupied  by 
Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  have  been  converted  to  R.  Catho 
licism,  and  subsist  partly  by  agriculture;  but  the  greater  part 
are  wild  and  nomadic,  and  generally  hostile  to  the  whites,  on 
whom  they  often  commit  great  ravages.  The  trade  of  Sonora 
is  chiefly  carried  on  at  G  uaymas,  which  has  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  West  Mexico,  and  at  Pitic,  a  great  depot  for  the 
goods  imported  at  Guaymas.  For  administrative  purposes 


it  is  divided  into  the  two  deps.  Arispe  and  Horcasitas,  each 
with  three  cantons.    Its  capital  is  Ores.    P.  (1850),  139.374. 

SONORA,  a  river,  Mexican  Confederation,  rises  in  N. 
of  dep.  Sonora,  near  lat.  32°  N.;  flows  first  S.S.W.,  skirting 
the  E.  side  of  a  cordillera,  then  nearly  due  W.,  past  the  town 
of  Pitic,  and  a  few  miles  below,  disappears  in  an  extensive 
lake;  total  course,  220  m. ;  chief  affluent,  the  Dolores. 

SONSBECK,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  31  m. 
N.N.W.  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Sonsbach  ;  with  a  castle,  and  a 
Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  church  ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  articles  in  brass.  Pop.  1336. 

SONSECA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  11  m. 

i  S.  Toledo.     It  has  a  townhouse,  and  prison,  a  primary  en- 

|  dowed  school  for  boys,  three  private  schools  for  girls,  a  parish 

church,  a  hermitage,  and  a  promenade.     Coarse  cloths  are 

manufactured ;  and  there  are  a  chocolate-mill,  and  several 

brandy-distilleries.     Pop.  4087. 

SONSONATE,  tn.  Central  America.    See  SANTA-ANNA. 

SONTHEIM:— 1,  A  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neckar, 
near  Heilbronn  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  eau-de- 
cologne.  Pop.  1014. — 2,  A  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt, 
near  Heidenheim  ;  with  a  church  and  a  market.  Pop.  1167. 

SONTHOFEN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Osterach  with  the  Iller,  29  m.  E. 
Lindau.  It  has  two  churches,  a  castle,  hospital,  and  in 
firmary  ;  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron- works ;  several  nail- 
cries,  numerous  mills,  and  a  trade  in  linen.  Pop.  1863. 

SONTRA,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  on  a  small 
river  of  same  name,  24  m.  S.E.  Cassel.  It  is  entered  by  four 
gates ;  contains  a  church  and  a  castle,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollenand  linen  cloth,  a  paper  anda  powder  mill.  P.  1746. 

SOO-CHOW-FOO,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Kiangsoo,  on  a  lake 
in  the  line  of  the  Imperial  canal,  and  in  the  fairest,  richest, 
and  most  populous  district  of  China,  125  m.  S.E.  Nankin. 
It  consists  6f  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  about 
10  m.  in  circuit,  and  of  four  suburbs  of  great  extent;  together 
with  an  immense  floating  population ;  and  is  completely  inter 
sected  by  canals,  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  several  of 
which  are  substantially  built  of  granite.  It  is  celebrated 
throughout  China  for  the  splendour  of  its  buildings,  the  beauty 
of  its  terraces  and.  gardens,  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  manufactures,  including 
silk  goods,  said  to  be  superior  in  variety  and  richness  to  those 
of  any  other  town  in  the. empire;  linen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
glass,  lacquered  ware,  paper,  and  numerous  articles  in  iron, 
ivory,  wood,  horn,  &c.  The  trade,  both  in  these  articles  and 
in  the  general  produce  of  the  country,  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  signs  of  prosperity  are  everywhere  visible,  the  whole  road 
to  Shanghai,  about  40  m.  E.S.E.,  presenting  a  continuous 
range  of  towns  and  villages,  while  the  environs  are  covered 
with  orchards,  gardens,  mulberry-plantations,  and  highly  culti 
vated  fields  of  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  &c.  Pop.  said  to  exceed  that 
of  Nankin,  and  conjectured  not  to  be  far  short  of  2,000,000. 

SOODAN,  SOUDAN,  or  SUDAN,  more  correctly  Berr  or 
Biled  es-Sudan,  the  Land  of  the  Blacks,  is  the  general  name 
given  by  Arab  writers  to  Negroland,  where  it  confines  on  the 
desert,  or  to  the  countries  along  the  S.  frontier  of  the  Sahra. 
The  application  of  the  name,  however,  is  often  special,  and 
appears  to  vary  in  different  authors,  not  so  much  owing,  per 
haps,  to  the  political  fluctuations  of  the  African  interior,  as 
to  different  degrees  of  intimacy  with  the  several  commercial 
routes  across  the  desert ;  though  the  relative  importance  of 
those  routes  must,  doubtless,  have  risen  or  declined  with  the 
power  of  the  tribes  who  used  them,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade  to  which  they  ministered. 

Berr-cs-Sudan  extended,  we  are  told,  from  the  Nile  in  the 
E.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  W.,  that  is  to  say,  nearly 
across  the  African  continent.  But  when  the  Arab  writers 
proceed  to  details,  and  attempt  to  describe  the  several  nations 
occupying  this  long  line,  it  is  obvious  that  they  omit  alto 
gether  the  Yolofs,  Seracolies,  Foolahs,  and  other  nations 
i  dwelling  on  the  Senegal.  Towards  the  Atlantic  their  know- 
|  ledge  was  bounded  by  the  Magharawa,  a  Berber  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  coasts  near  Arguin,  and  the  districts  of  the  gum- 
forests.  The  most  W.  kingdom  of  the  blacks  (Soodan),  as  they 
distinctly  state,  was  that  of  Ghanah,  and  Ghanah  was  unques 
tionably  near  the  N.  bend  of  the  great  river  (the  Jolibn,  Issa 
or  Quorra),  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  Timbuctoo. 
Yet  El  Bekri,  in  one  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  Ghanali  ex- 
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tant  (of  the  llth  century),  mentions  Silla,  which  lies  much 
higher  up  the  river  above  Jenne  (or  Ghenne",  whence  Ghinewa 
and  Guinea),  S.W.  from  Timbuctoo.  The  name  Silla  belongs 
to  the  language  of  the  Mandingoes,  who  are  thus  recognized 
among  the  Soodan  of  that  age.  But  early  in  the  13th  cen 
tury,  the  Susu,  a  people  of  Mandingo  race,  conquered  Ghanah, 
|  and  founded  Timbuctoo ;  they  gave  way,  however,  in  a  few 
years  to  the  Mali,  a  people  of  the  same  race,  whose  original 
seat  appears  to  have  been  Bambarra,  on  the  Joliba.  How  long 
the  Mandingoes  remained  masters  of  the  chief  commercial 
frontier  of  the  Berr-es-Sudan  we  know  not,  as  Arab  writers 
enable  us  to  trace  the  empire  of  Mali  during  only  a  century 
and  a  half,  but  the  title  of  Mali  was  still  very  eminent  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  is  not  yet  quite  forgotten.  The  people  im 
mediately  S.  of  Ghanah  were  the  Inkizar  (Nkisar),  the  Kigsoor 
of  Caillie'.  The  Kigsoor  or  Nkisar  language  is  that  known 
to  the  tribes  of  the  desert  as  the  Songhay  or  Sungay,  which 
extends  from  Jenne"  or  Ghenne',  on  the  Joliba,  E.  to  Sai,  where 
the  same  great  river,  flowing  S.,  takes  the  name  of  Quorra. 
It  is,  in  short,  the  language  of  the  country  embraced  by  the 
great  winding  of  the  river,  which  flows  N.  from  Jenne"  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert  (near  Timbuctoo) ;  then  running  E.  a  few 
days,  turns  S.  or  S.E.  to  Ghurma  and  Nufi.  The  chief  place 
of  this  country  was  Kagho  or  Kugha,  on  the  river  above  Sai, 
of  which  little  is  known  at  the  present  day,  though  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  exist  still  under  the  name  of  Googra. 
The  river  of  Ghanah  flowed,  according  to  the  Arabs,  into  the 
lake  or  sea  of  Quorra,  and  the  river  at  Nufi,  or  from  Eabba 
downwards,  is  still  called  the  sea.  They  added,  that  a  branch 
(the  Tchadda)  went  E.,  which  was  supposed  to  join  the  Nile; 
near  this  branch  they  placed  the  Yemyem  or  Lemlem,  the 
wild  people  reputed  to  be  cannibals,  who,  though  they  seem 
to  retreat  before  close  inquiry,  are  still  connected  by  tradition 
with  the  hills  of  the  Bauche"  (boors  or  peasants),  in  the  Houssa 
country.  While  the  Mali  ruled  this  part  of  Negroland,  they 
pushed  their  conquests  E.  beyond  the  river  from  Kagho  to 
Tekadda  in  the  desert,  where  there  were  copper-mines.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  usually  read  Tekadda  is  the 
Tekiddi  of  Dr.  Barth,  a  little  way  N.  of  Aghades.  This  move 
ment  of  the  Mali  shows  the  early  connection  which  subsisted 
between  Kagho  and  that  part  of  the  desert,  a  connection 
proved  also  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Sungay  language  at 
Aghades,  a  remarkable  fact  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Barth,  who 
errs  materially,  however,  in  his  explanation  of  it,  for  he  seems 
to  regard  Timbuctoo  as  the  first  source  of  that  language,  which 
was  in  reality  diffused  along  the  frontier  of  the  desert  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Aghades,  by  the  commercial  activity  of  the  na 
tives  of  Inkizar,  between  Jenne  and  Kagho.  From  this  pre 
valence  of  one  language  at  the  chief  markets  on  the  S.  borders 
of  the  desert,  we  are  justified  in  drawing  the  important  con 
clusion,  that  wherever  the  names  Soodan,  or  Sudan,  and  Berr- 
es-Sudan,  are  used  specially,  and  not  in  a  general  sense,  they 
apply  to  the  country  and  people  embraced  within  the  limits 
of  the  Sungay  language,  that  is  to  say,  from  Jenne  in  the  W. 
to  Aghades  in  the  E.,  or  the  whole  frontier  of  Negroland  lying 
between  the  terminations  of  two  great  routes  across  the  desert, 
namely,  that  from  Tafilelt  or  Wed  Nun,  and  that  from  Tripoli. 
The  most  E.  nation  of  the  Berr-es-Sudan  mentioned  by 
early  writers,  is  Kanem,  which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  superiority  before  Bornu  rose  into  notice.  Darfur 
and  Kordofan,  connected  with  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times, 
were  never  expressly  mentioned  as  parts  of  the  Berr-es-Sudan, 
though  with  Bergoo,  Waday,  Sennar,  &c.,  they  are  often 
now  designated  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Soodan.  Mention 
is  made  of  Guber,  Zcgzeg,  Kabi,  Kwara,  Nufi,  &c.,  but  the 
general  name  Houssa,  under  which  these  provinces  are  now 
included,  never  once  occurs.  Makrizi  appears  to  have  known 
Adamava,  on  the  Benne  or  Tchadda,  and  Umburm,  S.  of  that 
river.  The  country  S.  and  S.E.  of  Inkizar,  or  behind  Daho 
mey  and  Asientie,  was  called  Wangara — the  name  still  given 
to  it  by  the  people  of  Houssa. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  show  that  the  sources 
of  the  Benne  (Tchadda)  and  Faro  (its  chief  affluent)  are  in  the 
heights  which  send  their  waters  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  Calabar  and  Gaboon  ;  and  that  the  country,  as  far  at  least 
as  the  sixth  parallel,  is  a  plain,  diversified  only  at  wide  dis 
tances  by  insulated  mountains  of  no  great  elevation ;  nor  do 
the  accounts  of  the  natives  which  reach  some  distance  S.E., 
indicate  anywhere  the  existence  of  chains  of  high  mountains. 


With  the  champaign  character  of  the  country  may  perhaps 
be  connected  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Fellatah,  whose  eques 
trian  habits  would  exclude  them  from  rugged  and  mountain 
ous  districts.  These  remarkable  people  are  now  known  to 
extend,  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain  of  independent  states, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  those  of  the  Benne  in  Ada 
mava  ;  and  report  adds  that  they  are  not  very  distant  from 
the  White  Nile  in  lat.  5°  N.— (Jomard's  Edrisi  ;  The  Negro- 
land  of  the  Arabs,  1841.) 

SOODEN,  two  small  places,  Hesse-Cassel :—  1,  Atn.,prov. 
Hanau,  circle  and  9  m.  W.S.W.  Schliichtern  ;  with  a  church, 
castle,  and  a  mineral-spring.  Pop.  1205. — 2,  A  vil.  Nieder- 
hessen,  circle  Witzenhausen.  It  has  salt-springs,  with  works 
which  produce  about  3000  tons  of  salt  yearly.  Pop.  1205. 

SOODEN,  a  watering-place,  Nassau,  dist.  and  3  m. 
N.  W.  Hb'chst,  in  the  vicinity  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  The 
springs,  seven  in  number,  are  of  a  chalybeate  and  saline  na 
ture,  and  are  said  to  have  great  efficacy  in  many  disorders. 
The  bathing  establishment  is  complete  and  much  frequented. 

SOOKERTAL,  a  fortified  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi, 
35  m.  S.  by  W.  Hurdwar ;  lat.  29°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  E. 

SOOKULTEERUT,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat, 
r.  bank  Nerbudda ;  lat.  21°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  73°  12'  E. 

SOOLOO,  [Spanish,  Jolo],  an  archipelago,  Indian  Ocean, 
between  the  Mindoro  or  Sooloo  Sea  on  the  N.,  the  Celebes 
Sea  on  the  S.,  the  island  of  Borneo  on  the  S.W.,  and  that  of 
Mindanao  on  the  N.E.;  and  between  lat.  4°  44'  and  6°  56' 
N.;  and  Ion.  119°  30'  and  122°  30'  E.;  length,  S.W.  to  N.E., 
about  200  m.  It  consists  of  nearly  150  islands,  most  of  them 
very  small,  and  divided  into  three  groups,  named  respectively 
after  the  three  principal  islands,  Basilan  in  the  N.E.,  Sooloo 
in  the  centre,  and  Tawee-Tawee  in  the  S.W.  Basilan,  situ 
ated  S.  of  the  fortress  of  Samboanga,  on  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Mindanao,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  about  15  m. 
wide,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  about  42  m.  long,  by  6  m.  broad ; 
low  towards  the  coast,  but  mountainous  toward  the  centre  ; 
well  wooded,  abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  and  very  fer 
tile.  The  only  other  island  of  this  group  deserving  of  notice 
is  Pilas,  situated  W.  of  Basilan,  about  6  m.  long  N.  to  S. ; 
low  and  narrow  in  the  S.,  but  widening  out  and  rising  into 
mountains  in  the  N.  Sooloo,  of  an  elongated  form,  stretching 
35  m.  from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  breadth  of  5  m.  to  10  m.,  has  an 
elevated  surface,  rising  occasionally  into  mountains  of  re 
markable  appearance,  abounds  in  magnificent  scenery,  and  is 
both  well  wooded  and  fertile.  Among  the  valuable  timber- 
trees  are  teak  and  sandal  wood ;  and  among  the  fruits,  cocoa 
and  areca  nuts,  bananas,  mangoes,  and  oranges.  Wild  boars 
and  deer  are  common ;  and  oxen,  swine,  goats,  and  poultry 
are  very  abundant.  The  fishing  along  the  coast  is  very 
productive,  and  employs  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  principal  town  of  same  name,  also  called  Soung,  situated 
on  the  N.W.  coast,  has  a  good  roadstead,  with  anchorage  in 
18  to  20  fathoms  on  a  loose  sandy  bottom;  is  defended  by 
several  forts  mounted  with  very  defective  cannon ;  and  though 
generally  composed  of  huts,  has  some  houses  of  more  ambi 
tious  appearance,  among  which  are  the  sultan's  palace,  a  small 
mosque,  a  tomb  called  that  of  Shah-Sujah,  and  the  residences 
of  several  datous.  or  chiefs.  The  trade  of  the  whole  island 
centres  here,  and  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  with  Manila, 
but  one  of  its  most  important  items  is  the  produce  of  piratical 
expeditions,  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  much  addicted. 
Pop.  of  town,  6000.  The  other  chief  islands  of  this  group 
are  Pala  on  the  S.,  and  a  small  group  called  the  Tapul  Isles 
on  the  S.S.W.  Tawee-Tawee,  the  last  of  the  three  principal 
islands,  is  situated  near  the  peninsula  of  Unsang,  forming  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  Borneo,  is  about  35  m.  long  N.E.  to  S.W.; 
has  a  very  elevated  and  mountainous  surface,  making  it  visible 
at  the  distance  of  above  30  m. ;  is  densely  wooded,  and  has  a 
large  lake,  called  Boe-dato,  situated  near  its  centre.  Another 
lake,  or  rather  arm  of  the  sea,  situated  in  the  S.E.,  and  called 
Dongon,  forms  an  admirable  natural  harbour,  and  its  only 
port.  Very  little  is  known  of  this  island,  but  the  oysters  on 
its  coasts,  and  those  of  several  other  of  its  islets,  are  said  to 
contain  excellent  pearls.  The  whole  of  the  Sooloo  archipel 
ago  is  under  the  sway  of  a  despotic  sultan,  and  the  inhabitants, 
evidently  of  Malay  origin,  of  the  kind  to  which  the  Spaniards 
of  the  Philippines  apply  the  common  name  of  Moros,  are 
generally  represented  as  cruel  and  treacherous.  Their  aggre 
gate  pop.  is  estimated  at  200,000. 
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SOOLOO  SKA.     See  MINDOUO  SEA. 

SOONDA,  a  ruined  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor ; 
lat.  14°  43'  JsT. ;  Ion.  74°  58'  E.  According  to  native  autho 
rities  this  town  was  3  m.  each  way  within  the  walls,  and  fully 
occupied  with  houses.  The 'outermost  wall  was  estimated  by 
the  natives  to  have  been  48  m.  in  circumference ;  and  there 
were  formerly  three  lines  of  fortifications  around  this  city. 
It  is  reduced  now  to  less  than  100  houses. 

SOONEL,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwah,  80  m.  N. 
Oojein;  lat.  24°  33'  N.;  Ion.  75°  56'  E.  It  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  extent,  and  of  a  square  form,  having  two  broad 
streets  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 

SOONERGONG,  a  decayed  city,  Hindoostan,  on  an  arm 
of  the  Brahmapootra,  13  m.  S.E.  Dacca  ;  lat.  23°  39'  N.;  Ion. 
90°  43'  E. ;  now  reduced  to  a  mere  village.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful  cloth,  called  cassas. 

SOONGARIA,  DZOUNGAKIA,  or  TCHOONGARIA  [Chinese, 
Thian-shan-pehi],  a  country,  Central  Asia,  forming  part  of  ths 
Chinese  Empire,  between  lat.  41°  30'  and  48°  40'  N.,  and  Ion. 
75°  and  90°  E. ;  and  bounded,  N.  by  the  Russian  govs.  Omsk 
and  Tomsk;  W.  the  Boorouts  and  Kirghiz  of  the  Great  Horde ; 
S.  several  ranges  of  mountains,  of  which  little  is  known.  It 
is  divided  into  three  military  divisions— Hi  in  the  S.  W.,  Kour- 
Kara-Ousson  in  the  centre,  and  Tarbagatai  inthcN.E.  The  sur 
face  consists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  and  almost  desert  plateau, 
surrounded  and  partly  intersected  by  lofty  mountain-chains. 
Numerous  rivers  descend  from  the  mountains,  but  many  of 
them,  before  attaining  much  magnitude,  disappear  in  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  or  empty  themselves  into  its  lakes.  Of  these  the 
largest,  though  only  a  minor  portion  of  it  belongs  to  this  terri 
tory,  is  Balkash-Nor  or  Tengiz.  The  largest  of  the  others  are 
Issi-Kul  or  Temourtou-Nor  in  the  S.  W.,  Kourghe-Nor,  Kaltar- 
oshke-Nor,  and  Avar-Nor  towards  the  centre,  Kesil-Bachi-Nor 
in  the  E.,  and  Zaisan  in  the  N.E.  Large  tracts  are  altogether 
or  nearly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  but  some  of  the  plains, 
and  many  of  the  valleys,  are  covered  with  good  pasture,  on 
which  numerous  nomade  tribes  feed  their  herds.  In  all  the 
three  divisions  considerable  tracts  are  under  cultivation,  and 
produce  grain  of  different  descriptions,  chiefly  millet  and  bar 
ley.  N.  of  the  Hi,  which  is  the  principal  river  of  the  division 
of  its  name,  and  flows  W.N.W.  to  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake 
Tengiz,  extensive  forests  occur ;  towards  the  E.  are  many 
marshy  tracts  covered  with  reeds,  and  furnishing  shelter  to 
numerous  wild  beasts.  The  domestic  animals  are  principally 
camels  and  buffaloes.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  copper, 
iron,  and  it  is  said  also  coal.  Salt  is  obtained  in  abundance, 
both  from  salt-lakes  and  from  mines.  Soongaria  was  origi 
nally  inhabited  by  the  Ou-sun,  who  appear  to  have  been  com 
pletely  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  nations  by  having 
blue  eyes  and  red  beards.  About  the  6th  century  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Turks,  who,  after  remaining  masters  for  se 
veral  centuries,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  victorious  arms 
of  Genghiz-Khan  and  his  Mongols.  The  Mongols  became  di 
vided  into  two  great  divisions — Mongols  proper  and  Eleuthes 
or  Calmucks.  The  latter  long  were  held  in  subjection  by  the 
former,  but  at  last  the  Calmucks  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  one 
of  these  tribes,  called  Soongars  or  Soongarians,  having  greatly 
distinguished  themselves,  gave  their  name  to  the  country. 
About  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the  Emperor  of  China,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  war,  effected  the  subjugation  of  Soongaria, 
and,  in  1754,  rivetted  his  authority  more  firmly  by  putting 
down  an  insurrection  in  which  1,000,000  Eleuthes  are  said  to 
have  perished.  Since  that  period  Soongaria  has  been  treated 
as  a  Chinese  province. 

SOONTH,  a  tn.  and  fort,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat, 
80  m.  E.  by  N.  Ahmedabad  ;  lat.  23°  13'  N. ;  Ion.  73°  55'  E. 
The  fort  is  built  on  the  W.  face  of  a  high  rocky  hill,  and  con 
tains  a  curiously-constructed  palace. 

SOONWALD,  an  elevated  plateau,  Germany,  which  be 
longs  to  the  Hundsruck,  a  ramification  of  the  Vosges,  and  ter 
minates  abruptly  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  Bacharach. 
SOOTY,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
Moorshedabad  ;  lat.  24°  26'  N. ;  Ion.  88°  2'  E.  In  1763  the 
British  troops  here  defeated  those  of  Meer  Cossim. 

SOOVAR,  SALZBURG,  or  SLANA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither   Theiss,   co.    Saros,   2   m.   from   Eperies;  with  two 
churches  and  a  castle.  It  is  famousforits  salt-mines.  P.  1222. 
SOPHIA,  or  TRIADJTZA,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bul 
garia,  cap.  sanjak  of  same  name,  in  a  plain  on  the  Bogana,  an 


affluent  of  the  Isker,  near  the  foot  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Bal 
kan  Mountains,  310m.  W.N.  W.  Constantinople.  It  is  a  large 
but  very  indifferently  built  place,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  mean  houses,  and  narrow,  uneven,  dirty  streets;  is  the  see 
of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  a  Catholic  bishop ;  and  has  seve 
ral  mosques,  elegant  public  baths,  very  extensive  bazaars,  and 
a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians.  There  are  thermal  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
Sophia  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  on  the  ruins  of 

the  ancient  Sardica.  Pop.  about  50,000. The  SANJAK, 

about  270  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of 
100  m.,  has  a  mountainous  surface,  covered  by  ramifications 
of  the  Balkan,  one  of  which  here  forms  a  water-shed  between 
the  basins  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  archipelago.  In  the  val 
leys  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  much 
wine,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  flax ;  the  pastures  feed  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  mountains  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  excellent  timber. 

SOPHIA  (ST.).  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  17  m.  S.  St.  Peters 
burg,  with  which  it  communicates  by  railway.  It  contains  a 
remarkable  church,  built  in  imitation  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con 
stantinople  ;  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  near  it  is  the 
imperial  palace  of  Tsarkoeselo.  Pop.  700. 

SOPLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hants  ;  4400  ac.     Pop.  896. 

SOPONYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
8  m.  from  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  a  fertile  district.  It  has  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  trade  in  sheep.  Pop.  1600. 

SOPORNYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and 
about  16m.  from  Neutra,  on  the  Waag ;  with  a  church,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  timber.  Pop.  1116. 

SOPOTNICZ,  or  SOBOTNITZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Koniggratz,  20  m.  from  Ilohenmauth.  It  has  a  church,  a 
mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  deals.  In  1834  a  re 
markable  landslip  took  place  here.  Pop.  1125. 

SOPWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  1011  ac.     Pop.  220. 

SORA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
r.  bank  Liri,  which  bends  round  the  town,  and  is  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  15  m.  E.N.E.  Frosinone.  It  is  walled;  de 
fended  by  a  castle,  and  tolerably  well  built.  The  principal  edi 
fices  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  noble  structure  ;  three  col 
legiate  and  two  parish  churches,  two  monasteries,  and  a 
nunnery ;  two  seminaries,  and  a  school  for  belles-lettres ;  an 
hospital,  and  two  almshouses.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollen  cloth  and  paper.  Sora  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
seat  of  a  court  of  justice.-  Cardinal  Baronius,  author  of  the 
annals  which  bear  his  name,  was  born  here.  Pop.  8000. 

SORAGNA  [Latin,  Soranea] ,  a  tn.  and  com.  duchy  and 
18  m.  N.W.  Parma  ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  large  and  mag 
nificent  palace,  with  marble  sculptures ;  fine  gardens,  a  pri 
mary  school,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  P.  5312. 

SORANO,  a  vil.  and  par.  Tuscany,  comp.  Grosseto,  5  m. 
N.E.  Pitigliano.  It  is  walled ;  and  has  a  collegiate  church,  a 
school,  and  manufactures  of  saltpetre.  Pop.  1083. 

SORATA,  a  tn.  Bolivia,  in  the  Andes,  dep.  and  57  m. 
N.W.  La  Paz,  prov.  Larecaja,  8850  ft.  above  sea-level ;  with 
an  agreeable  temperate  climate,  reputed  healthy.  Pop.  1200 ; 
or  including  canton,  3000.  A  few  miles  S.  are  the  two  peaks 
of  Sorata,  the  one  21,043  ft.  and  the  other  21,286  ft.  high. 

SORAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
50  m.  S.S.E.  Frankfurt.  It  is  walled,  flanked  with  towers, 
well  built ;  and  has  two  castles,  two  Protestant  parish  churches, 
three  chapels,  a  gymnasium,  lunatic  asylum,  orphan  asylum, 
and  two  hospitals;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  hosiery,  leather,  tobacco,  and  carriages;  a  sugar-re 
finery,  dye-work,  and  worsted-mill.  Pop.  7391. 

SORBANO-m-RoMAGNA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp. 
Florence,  r.  bank  Savio.  It  has  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  trade 
in  chestnuts  and  cattle.  Pop.  1014. 

SORBAS,  atn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  28  m.  E.N.E. 
Almeria,  on  an  eminence  rising  perpendicularly  from  the 
centre  of  a  natural  fosse  to  the  height  of  about  50  yards.  It 
is  ill  built ;  and  has  a  square  containing  the  parish  church, 
the  courthouse,  the  granary,  the  prisons,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Valoig  and  Alva.  There  are  also  a  poorhouse,  three 
primary  schools,  a  hermitage,  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  fort ; 
and  manufactures  of  esteemed  pottery-ware,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  sent  to  Jaen,  Murcia,  and  Granada,  as  well  as 
shipped  at  Almeria;  also  weaving  of  linens  and  serges.  P.  5200. 

SORBIE,  par.  Scot.  Wigton ;  6  m.  by  6  m.     Pop.  1886. 
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SORBOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  7  m.  N.E.  Par 
ma,  on  the  Enza  ;  with  a  large  church,  two  primary  schools  ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  rice,  and  cattle.  P.  3397. 

SORDEVOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  6  m.  W.N.W.  Biella,  near  1.  bank  Ingagno. 
It  has  two  small  squares  and  a  church.  Pop.  2127. 

SORDI,  a  small  isl.  off  W.  end,  Crete ;  lat.  35°  31'  18"  N.; 
Ion.  23°  27'  15"  E. 

SORKL,  or  WIM.IAM  HENRY,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  co. 
Richelieu,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Richelieu  and  St. 
Lawrence,  45  m.  from  Montreal.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  is 
the  principal  market  of  one  of  the  most  productive  districts 
of  Lower  Canada.  Ship  and  steam-boat  building  are  exten 
sively  carried  on,  and  most  of  the  steamers  which  ply  be 
tween  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the  intermediate  ports  are 
laid  up  here  during  the  winter,  it  being  the  safest  port,  and 
least  incommoded  by  ice,  which  exists  between  Kingston  and 
Quebec.  During  the  last  war  with  the  U.  States,  Sorel  was 
tiie  head-quarters  of  a  considerable  military  force,  and  the 
imperial  government  are  still  possessed  of  extensive  barracks 
here,  but  no  military  are  now  resident  in  them.  There  are 
two  R.  Catholic  churches  and  a  convent,  an  Episcopal  church, 
and  several  good  schools.  Pop.  (1852),  3424. 

SORELL  CAPE,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  W.  side  of  the  en 
trance  into  Macquarrie  harbour ;  lat.  42°  10'  S.;  Ion.  1 15°  11'  E. 

SORESlNA.atn.andcom.  Austrian  Italy,  pro  v.and  14m. 
N.W.  Cremona,  beautifullysituatedatthefootof  Monte  Canto, 
among  vineyards.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a  court  of  justice, 
four  churches,  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  two  schools ;  and  a  trade 


in  corn,  mustard,  and  excellent  flax.     Pop.  7749. 

SOREZE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Tarn,  on  the  Sor,  35  m.  S. 
Alby.    It  long  formed  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Prot 


ing  objects  are  barren  hills,  quite  denuded  of  vegetation,  where 
the  snow  remains  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  general  the 
soil  is  not  fruitful,  neither  producing  grain  nor  vegetables  of 
a  good  quality,  nor  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants,  although  there  are  tracts  of  rather  fertile 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soria,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
Almazan,  Osma,andMedinaceli.  TheDouro,  Cedacos,  Queiles, 
San  Pedro,  Cornago,  Alhama,  Avion,  and  other  streams,  take 
their  rise  in  this  province,  and  it  is  also  watered  by  the  Ucero, 
the  Tera,  &c.  Agriculture  employs  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  but  the  labours  of  the  field  in  many  places  are 
left  to  the  women,  while  the  men  employ  themselves  in  prepar 
ing  charcoal,  cutting  and  sawing  timber,  and  making  furniture 
and  implements  of  pine.  Rearing  cattle  forms  another  branch 
of  industry,  but  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  fine  wools.  For  want  of  roads,  Soria  has  little  communica 
tion  with  the  other  districts  of  Spain,  and  accordingly  there 
is  scarcely  any  commerce,  the  only  article  of  consequence  ex 
ported  being  timber  for  Madrid  and  Aragon.  As  regards 
crime,  Soria  possesses  an  unenviable  distinction,  when  com 
pared  with  most  of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  P.  140,000. 
SORIA,  a  city,  Spain,  cap.  above  prov.,  113  m.  N.E.  Ma 
drid,  on  an  irregular  eminence,  r.  bank  Douro,  over  which 
there  is  here  a  fine  bridge.  The  houses  are  generally  two  and 
three  stories  high ;  streets  commodious,  well-paved,  clean,  and 
generally  provided  with  sewers;  the  principal  ones  have  ar- 
i  ades,  and  the  town  is  well  lighted.  There  are  six  squares, 
in  one  of  which  stands  the  townhouse,  with  prisons  attached ; 
and  in  another,  the  gigantic  palace  of  the  counts  of  Gomara, 


a  substantial  edifice  in  the  Gothic  order,  which  among  other 
remarkable  things,  has  a  stable  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  squadron  of  horse.  Soria  has  also  seven  parish  churches, 
tants,  but  its  fortifications  were  razed  in  1 629.  It  contains  an  a  foundling,  and  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  very  handsome 
old  abbey  of  Benedictines,  the  buildings  of  which  have  been  j  theatre,  various  educational  establishments,  among  others,  a 
converted  into  a  college,  which  has  acquired  considerable  cele-  |  normal  school  and  a  college,  a  Jesuit's  college,  which  now  serves 
brity;  and  possesses  an  observatory,  chemical  laboratory,  ca-  '  as  barracks;  several  convents,  also  converted  to  secular  uses; 
binet  of  natural  history,  and  botanical  garden.  The  manufac-  j  and  two  nunneries.  Agriculture,  and  the  preparation  of  ex- 
tures  consist  of  woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  and  there  are  :  quisite  butter-cakes,  are  the  chief  occupations ;  and  there  are 
several  tanneries  and  cotton-mills.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  ;  flour-mills,  tanneries,  dye-works,  potteries,  a  brewery,  &c. ; 


the  vast  reservoir  of  St.  Ferreol,  constructed  as  a  feeder  to 
the  canal  du  Midi.  Pop.  1559. 

SORGOXO,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
prov.  and  7  m.  E.S.E.  Busachi,  on  a  hill,  in  a  healthy  but  some 
what  mountainous  district.  Pop.  1188. 

SORGOSON,  a  vil.  Philippines,  isl.  Luzon,  prov.  and 
30m.  S.by  E.  Albay;  lat.  12°52'  12"  N.;  Ion.  123°52'E.  (u.); 
on  a  large  land-locked  bay  of  same  name,  presenting  secure 
anchorage  for  large  vessels.  Some  boat-building  and  rope- 
making  are  carried  on. 

SORGUES,  two  small  rivers,  France.  The  one  rises  in 
dep.  Aveyron;  flows  W.N.W.,  passes  St.  Afrique,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Dourdon,  after  a  course  of  above  30  m.,  of  which 
18  m.  are  used  for  floating.  The  other,  formed  by  the  cele 
brated  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  in  the  dep.  of  that  name,  flows 
first  W.,  then  N.W.,  and  about  4  m.  N.  Avignon,  joins  an  arm 
of  the  Rhone,  after  a  course  of  24  m.  '  It  is  much  used  for 
irrigation. 

SORGUES,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  on  the  Sorgues, 
here  crossed  by  a  remarkable  bridge,  5  m.  N.  Avignon.  It 


and  a  trade  in  fruits,  sheep,  wool,  wood,  &c.  This  city  is  still 
surrounded  with  its  walls,  which  were  raised  in  1290,  and  are 
well  preserved.  It  was  sacked  by  Ney  in  1808.  The  famous 
Numantia  is  said  to  have  been  4  m.  from  Soria.  Pop.  5400. 

SORIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Ultra  II.,  dist. 
and  8  m.  S.E.  Monteleone  ;  with  a  convent.  Pop.  2500. 

SORIASUO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
34  m.  N.N.E.  Alessandria;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  parish 
and  an  auxiliary  church,  and  two  palaces,  one  of  them  in  a 
ruinous  state.  Pop.  1632. 

SORISOLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
3  m.  N.W.  Bergamo,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Canto;  with  a 
large  and  handsome  church,  tile-works,  and  lime-kilns.  Rock- 
salt  and  coal  are  mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1517. 

SORN,  par.  Scot.  Ayr;  6£  m.  sq.     Pop.  4174. 

SOROE  [Latin,  Sbra],  a  tn.  Denmark,  isl.  Seeland,  cap.  bail, 
and  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  44  m.  W.S.W.  Copenhagen.  It 
has  an  excellent  richly-endowed  academy,  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  Pop.  850. 

SOROE,  an  isl.  Norway,  prov.  Finmark ;  lat.  (W.  point) 


is  walled,  contains  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  built  by  the  '  70°  39'  N.;  Ion.  21°  25'  E.  (K.)  ;  a  few  miles  from  Hammer- 
popes  in  the  14th  century;  and  has  manufactures  of  madder,  fest,  and  separated  from  isl.  Seeland  by  Soroe  Sound.  Its 
a  silk  and  a  paper  mill,  and  some  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2228.  |  coast  is  very  much  indented ;  length,  18m.;  breadth,  6  m. 


SORT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa,  near 
Recco,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  It  has  a  small  but  richly-de- 
corated  parish  church,  with  some  good  paintings.  The  inha- 
bitants  are  almost  all  fishermen  or  sailors.  Pop.  1969. 

SORIA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  bounded,  N.  by  provs. 
Burgos  and  Logrono,  E.  Saragossa,  S.  Guadalajara,  and  W.  Bessarabia,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Dniester,  86  m.  N.N.W 


SOROKA,  two  places.  Russia  :  —  1,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  185  m. 
W.  Archangel,  on  an  isl.  of  the  White  Sea,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Vig,  which  here  forms  several  picturesque  cascades.  It  is  a 
clean,  well-kept  place  ;  has  a  small  harbour,  and  carries  on  an 
active  salmon  and  herring  fishery.  Pop.  500.  —  2,  A  tn.,  prov. 

.  Kich- 


Segovia  and  Burgos;  area,  5770  sq.  m.     This  is  the  most  j  inev ;  with  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  monastery,  and 
'1,  arid,  and  rugged  district  in  the  whole  peninsula;  for    an  active  transit  trade.     Near  it  much  saltpetre  is  obtained. 


the  prolongation  of  the  central  line  of  the  Pyrenees,  which 
forms  the   N.  and  N.E.  boundary,  sends  out  innumerabl 


SOROKSAR,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  and  8  m.  from  Pesth.    It  has  a  11.  Catholic  church,  and  a 

tranches,  which  alternate  with  valleys,  glens,  and  mountains  j  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  3518. 
of  the  second  and  third  order,  presenting  altogether,  scenery  SOROTCH1NSKAIA,  u  Russian  fort,  gov.  Orenburg, 

of  a  grand  but  not  very  pleasing  character.  In  some  places  1.  bank  Samara,  190  m.  S.S.W.  Ufa.  It  is  the  most  import- 
are  forests  of  pine,  beech,  and  oak,  as  well  as  an  infinity  of  I  ant  of  the  forts  which  line  this  river,  is  inclosed  by  a  ditch, 
aromatic  and  medicinal  herbs;  while  in  others  are  abundance  an  earthen  rampart,  and  a  wooden  wall,  flanked  with  towers ; 
of  fine  pastures,  which  maintain  a  considerable  number  of  and  has  a  church,  barracks,  and  extensive  magazines.  The 
sheep  and  horned  cattle,  and  some  swine;  but  the  most  strik-  I  number  of  houses  is  about  200. 
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SORRENTO  [anc.  Surrentum],  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Naples, 
prov.  and  17  in.  S.S.E.  Naples,  S.  shore,  Gulf  of  Naples.  It 
has  ancient  walls,  flanked  with  towers;  and  besides  occupying  a 
beautiful  site,  and  possessing  a  fine  climate,  is  clean  and  well 
built.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop ;  and  contains  a  ca 
thedral  and  six  other  churches,  seven  monasteries,  three  nun 
neries,  a  college,  seminary,  and  hospital ;  and  has  considerable 
manufactures  of  silk.  In  ancient  times  it  was  famous  f(/r  its 
wine,  but  its  present  produce  is  very-indifferent.  It  carries 
•  on  an  active  trade  with  the  capital,. supplying  it  with  oil,  milk, 
game,  and  veal,  all  of  which,  but  particularly  the  last,  are 
excellent.  It  is  the  birth-plaee  of  Torquato  Tasso.  P.  8000. 

SORSO,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  7  m.  N.N.E.  Sassari, 
near  lake  Platamona,  a  large  sheet  of  water  abounding  with 
eels  and  mullet.  It  has  a  large  baronial  palace,  in  a  dilapidated 
state ;  a  fine  fountain,  with  pilasters  and  sculptures ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  4000. 

SORTELHA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,- 
com.  and  19m.  S.  by  E.  Guarda,  on  a  lofty  height  near  the 
source  of  the  Coa.  It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  a  castle ; 
and  contains  a  Latin  school,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  850. 

SORV1LLAN,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about 
40  m.  from  Granada,  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  with  a 
chureh;  courthouse,  primary  school,  several  distilleries,  and 
a  trade  in  brandy.  Pop.  1 640. 

SOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  58  m.  N.W.  Sara- 
gossa;  on  two  eminences  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill.  It  pos 
sesses  much  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  its 
lofty  position,  its  strong  old  walls,  its  very  ancient  citadel, 
planted  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
j  tower  of  the  most  solid  construction  towards  the  W.,  once 
regarded  as  impregnable.  The  houses  are  of  moderate  height ; 
streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  but  well  paved.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  college  with  about  300  pupils,  a  school  for  girls,  an 
hospital,  a  church,  a  convent  without  the  walls,  and  various 
sanctuaries  and  hermitages.  On  the  S.  stands  a  fine  Gothic 
palace,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Campo  Real,  which  served 
as  a  residence  to  the  governors,  and  in  which  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  was  born,  March  10,  1452.  Agriculture,  weaving, 
pottery,  wax-chandlery,  pressing  oil,  and  grinding  corn  are 
the  main  occupations.  Pop.  2475. 

SOiSA,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  6  m.  W.S.W. 
Schwarzenburg ;  with  manufactures  of  articles  in  iron  and 
tin,  two  alum-works,  several  saw  and  other  mills;  and  a  trade 
in  lace.  Pop.  1757. 

SOSDIA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Temesvar, 
12  m.  from  Detta;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1167. 

SOSIO  (SAN),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  dist. 
I  and  7  m.  S.E.  Ariano.  Pop.  1950. 

SOSNA,  two  rivers,  Russia : — l,(-Bistraia,  or  Rapid  Sosna), 
Rises  near  Malo-Archangels-k,  gov.  Orel;  flows  E.N.E.,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  140  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Don. — 2,  (-Tik- 
Jiaia,  or  Quiet  Sosna),  Rises  in  the  W.  of  gov.  Voroncj,  and 
flowing  N.E. ,  joins  r.  bank  Don;  total  course,  110  m. 

SOSN  IT/ A,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  59  m.  E.  Czernigov ; 
;it  the  confluence  of  the  Ubida  with  the  Desna.  It  has  10 
churches;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  (1849),  4895. 

SOSPELLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  17  m.  N.E. 
Nice,  on  the  Bevera.  It  possesses  several  public  walks ;  is 
the  seat  of  a  superior  court ;  and  has  a  handsome  church,  a 
college  and  gymnasium,  several  schools,  a  convent,  and  an 
hospital.  Pop.  4394. 

SOSTE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  S.S.W. 
Catanzaro ;  with  manufactures  of  common  woollen  stuffs ; 
cotton  and  silk  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1650. 

SOSTE  (SAN),  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  S.W. 
Castrovillari ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1830. 

SO.STEGNO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  about  12  m.  E.N.E.  Biella,  on  the  side  of  a  fertile 
hill.  It  has  two  churches.  Pop.  1421. 

SOSVA,  two  rivers,  Russia.  The  one  rises  in  the  N.  of 
gov.  Perm,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains;  flows 
first  circuitously  S.S.E.,  then  E.N.E.  into  gov.  Tobolsk;  and 
after  a  course  of  about  180  m.,  unites  at  Pelimsk  with  the 
Pelim  in  forming  the  Tavda.  The  other  rises  in  the  circle  of 
Berezov,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perm  and  Tobolsk;  flows  first  N., 
then  E.,  then  N.N.E. ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  360  m., 
joins  1.  bank  Obc,  at  the  town  of  Berezov.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Mulaia,  Sosva,  Bogulka,  and  Bogultchia. 


SOT-DE- FERRER,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  about 
30  m.  from  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  It  is  regularly  built;  has 
a  church,  a  very  indifferent  courthouse,  a  primary  school,  and 
a  prison,  occupying  part  of  the  buildings  of  an  old  castle  ;  oil 
and  flour  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  P.  1391. 

SOTBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1500  ac.     Pop.  152. 

SOTERN,  a  vil.  Oldenburg,  princip.  Birkenfeld,  near 
Rohfelden  ;  with  a  church  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1033. 

BOTHERTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1085  ac.     Pop.  252. 

SOTILLO-FE-LA-Ai>RAi>A,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
prov.  and  S.  Avila;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  primary 
school ;  oil  and  flour  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  silk.  Pop.  1040. 

SOTO,  numerous  places,  Spain,  particularly:—!,  (-de- 
Cameros),  A  vil.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  17  m.  S.  Logrono,  on 
the  Leza,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  two  squares,  a 
church,  a  good  hospital,  two  endowed  primary  schools,  and 
several  hermitages  ;  manufactures  of  cloths,  chiefly  black  and 
brown,  seven  works  for  spinning  wool,  12  fulling-mills  and 
dye-works,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  2521. — 2,  (-de-Luina), 
A  vil.  and  par.  Asturias,  prov.  and  about  28  m.  from  Oviedo, 
on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  near  the  Esqueiro,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  primary  school ;  a  fishery, 
and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1300.— 3,  (-de-la-  Vega),  A  vil., 
prov.  and  about  25  m.  from  Leon ;  with  a  church,  and  a  pri 
mary  school;  a  lint,  oil,  and  two  flour  mills;  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  flax.  Pop.  1485. — 4,  (-y-Amio),  A  vil.,  prov.  Leon, 
near  Murias-de-Paredcs.  Pop.  994. 

SOTO-LA-MARiNA,  a  small  seaport,  Mexico,  dep.  Tamau- 
lipas,  20  m.  N.E.  Santander,  1.  bank  river  of  that  name,  near 
its  mouth,  where  there  is  a  harbour  encumbered  by  a  bar.  It 
is  composed  chiefly  of  Indian  huts.  Pop.  about  3000. 

SOTOANNE,  a  group  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  near  lat. 
5°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  153°  30'  E.  It  consists  of  more  than  60  islets, 
connected  by  reefs,  encircling  a  lagoon,  with  openings  into  it. 
All  the  islets-are  covered  with  wood,  and  appear  to  be  inhabited. 
They  extend  over  an  area  above  17  m.  long,  by  1.2  m.  broad. 

SOTOMAYOR  (SAN  SALVADOR),  a  vil.  and  par.  Spain, 
Galicia,  prov.  and  7  m.  S.S.E.  Pontevedra;  with  a  church, 
townhouse,  old  castle,  and  primary  school.  Pop.  1780. 

SOTTEGEM,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
13J  m.  S.  by  E.  Ghent;  with  a  good  market-place,  a  chureh, 
chapel,  townhall,  prison,  musical  society,  several  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics ;  leather, 
soap,  candles,  tobacco,  chicory,  and  oil.  Pop.  2138. 

SOTTERLEY,  par.  E"ng.  Suffolk ;   1593  ac.     Pop.  227. 

SOTTEVILLE-LES-RouEN,  avil.  France,  so  near  Rouen 
as  to  be  properly  one  of  its  suburbs ;  with  manufactures  of  soap, 
glue,  chemical  products;  and  several  spinning-mills.  P.  3877. 

SOTTO-MARiNA,  an  isl.  Austrian  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the 
low,  long,  and  narrow  islands  which  separate  the  lagoons  of 
Venice  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  greatest  length,  5  m.;  breadth, 
little  more  than  1  m.  The  town  of  Chioggia  stands  on  its  N. 
extremity,  and  a  long  stone-wall,  32  ft.  thick,  but  now  much 
dilapidated,  protects  it  imperfectly  against  the  waves. 

SOTWELL,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  701  ac.     Pop.  133. 

SOUDAN.     See  SOODAN. 

SOUDJA,  or  SUDSHA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  54  m.  S.W. 
j  Koursk,  in  a  low  and  unhealthy  situation.  It  contains  eight 
I  wooden  churches,  and  several  charitable  endowments ;  and 
has  a  saltpetre  work,  and  an  annual  fair.  It  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  in  which  the  in 
habitants  find  their  chief  employment.  Pop.  (1849),  2776. 

SOUFFLENHEIM,  or  SUFFLEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas- 
Rhin,  about  20  m.  N.N.E.  Strasburg;  with  manufactures  of 
fire-brick.  Pop.  3035. 

SOUILLAC  [anc.  Soliacum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Lot,  in  a 
fertile  valley,  r.  bank  Dordogne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
seven  arches,  32  m.  N.  Cahors.  It  is  generally  well  built ; 
has  a  court  of  commerce,  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey; 
manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  agricultural  implements, 
and  iron-ware;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  tobacco,  leather,  salt, 
cattle,  and  ship-timber.  Pop.  2243. 

SOUKGOUM-KAIJ5,  or  SOKHOUMKAT.E,  a  tn.  and  fort, 
Russia,  in  Abkasia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  S.E.  Anapa.  It  was  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
ancient  Sebastopolis.  It  was  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  the 
Russians,  but  was  evacuated  in  the  war  of  1854—5.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  salt  and  firearms. 

SOULBURY,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  4460  ac.     Pop.  628. 
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SOULDERN,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1451  ac.     Pop.  619. 

SOULDROP,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  1290  ac.     Pop.  267. 

SOULTZ,  or  SOULTZ  LA-VILLE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut- 
liliin,  13  m.  S.E.  Colmar.  It  is  entered  by  three  gates,  is 
tolerably  well  built;  has  a  handsome  townhouse,  and  a  church 
with  an  elegant  spire  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery, 
silk-ribbons,  and  black-soap ;  a  bleachfield,  paper-mill,  and 
several  tanneries.  Pop.  3090. 

SOULTZMATT,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut-Ilhin,  10  m. 
S.  S.  W.  Colmar ;  with  some  mineral-springs ;  manufactures  of 
muslin,  and  several  cotton-mills.  Pop.  2475. 

SOUMAGNE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  7  m. 
E.  Liege  ;  with  a  church,  and  two  primary  schools ;  inhabi 
tants  chiefly  nailers  and  colliers.  Pop.  2464. 

SOUMSHOU,  one  of  the  Kurileisls.,  about  10m.  S.S.W. 
Cape  Lopatka,  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamts- 
chatka.  It  is  about  10  m.  long  N.  to  S.;  and  from  the  num 
ber  of  shoals  between  it  and  Cape  Lopatka,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  once  united  to  it.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  50°  46'  N. ; 
Ion.  156°  26'  E. 

SOUMY,  or  SUMY,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  83  m.  N.W. 
Kharkov,  r.  bank  Psiol,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Soumy  and 
Soumki.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts  and  a  fosse, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  contains  two  stone  and  eight 
wooden  churches,  and  several  almshouses ;  and  has  numerous 
distilleries,  a  trade  in  brandy,  corn,  and  other  agricultural 
produce ;  and  four  large  annual  fairs,  which  attract  great 
numbers  of  dealers  from  distant  quarters.  P.  (1842,  11,712.) 

SOUMY,  a  lake,  Siberia,  in  the  W.  part  of  gov.  Tomsk, 
near  r.  bank  Irtish  ;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  55  m. ;  breadth, 
about  35  m.  It  communicates  on  the  E.  with  Lake  Tchany. 

SOUND  (THE),  or  OERESUND,  a  strait  which  connects 
the  Kattegat  and  Baltic  Seas,  and  separates  the  Danish  island 


of  Seeland  from  Sweden.  Taken  in  its  largest  sense,  as  in 
cluding  the  whole  range  of  the  Swedish  coast  from  Kullen  to 
Falsterbo,  its  length,  nearly  due  N.  and  S.,  is  66  m.  and  its 


greatest  breadth,  measured  from  Copenhagen  eastward,  is  17m. 
The  name  of  Sound,  however,  is  properly  confined  to  the  com 
paratively  narrow  part  of  the  passage,  which,  between  Elsineur 
and  Helsingborg,  has  a  width  of  only  3  m.  Though  the  Great 
Belt  affords  a  much  wider  and  deeper  communication  between 
the  Kattegat  and  Baltic,  the  Sound  is  that  almost  universally 
selected  by  vessels,  partly  because  it  is  the  shortest,  and  partly 
because  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  meeting  with  favour 
able  winds.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  4  to  20  fathoms, 
but  the  channel,  to  which  the  name  of  deeps  or  runs  is  given, 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  shelves  and  quicksands,  which 
make  the  navigation  dangerous.  The  clearest  passage  is  on 
the  Danish  side,  and  by  almost  immemorial  custom,  sanctioned 
by  treaties,  and  finally  confirmed  and  regulated  by  the  Con 
gress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  all  merchant  vessels  passing  the 
Sound  must  anchor  at  Elsineur,  and  pay  duty.  The  sum 
paid  is  not  so  serious  as  the  delay,  which  often  occasions  the 
loss  of  a  favourable  wind.  About  19,000  vessels,  aggregate 
burden  about  3,000,000  tons,  pass  the  Sound  annually. 

SOUNG,  a  seaport,  Indian  Archipelago.     See  SOOLOO. 

SOUPLET  (Sx.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  15  m.  S.E. 
Cambrai;  with  manufactures  of  muslin,  shawls,  and  merinoes. 
Pop.  2187. 

SOURABAYA,  Java.     See  SOERABATA. 

SOURA J,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  25  m.  N.E.  Vitepsk ; 
with  a  Greek  united  church,  a  synagogue,  and  some  transit 
trade.  Pop.  2000. 

SOURBOURG,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Bas-Ehin,  11  m.  S. 
Wissembourg;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  P.  2081. 

SOURDEVAL,  or  SOURDEVAL-LA-BARRE,  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Manche,  30  m.  S.S.E.  St.  L6  ;  with  a  beautiful  granite 
fountain  ;  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  hardware,  and  nume 
rous  paper-mills.  Pop.  1146. 

SOURE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
r.  bank  river  of  same  name,  17m.  S.W.  Coimbra  ;  with  two 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3670. 

SOURE,  two  places,  Brazil :— 1 ,  A  tn.,  prov.  Bahia,  40  m. 
W.  Itapicuru;  with  a  church  and  a  primary  school. — 2,  A 
tn.,  prov.  and  16m.  from  Ceara,  r.  bank  Ceara.  It  was  ori 
ginally  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  with  Indian  converts;  and 
has  a  church,  and  townhouse,  with  prison.  Pop.  under  1200. 

SOURTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  5018  ac.     Pop.  615. 

SOUSA,  or  SUSA,  a  seaport  tn.  regency  and  75  m.  S.E. 
Tunis ;  lat.  35°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  32'  E.  It  admits  vessels 
of  the  largest  size,  but  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of  E.  winds. 
Pop.  10,000. 

SOUTERRAINE  (Lx)  [anc.  Suiter  ranea],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Creuse,  24  m.  N.N.W.  Gueret,  on  the  Sedelle.  It  has 
an  ancient  parish  church,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade 
in  thread  and  hemp.  Pop.  1966. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.     See  AUSTRALIA  (SOUTH). 

SOUTH-BEND,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Indiana,  and  so  called 
from  its  situation  on  the  S.  bend  of  the  St.  Joseph,  120  m. 
N.  Indianopolis.  It  is  improving  rapidly  ;  and  has  a  court 
house,  jail,  four  churches,  and  a  county  seminary,  all  built  of 
brick  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  tools,  and  agricultural 
implements ;  an  oil,  and  two  large  flour  mills.  The  Michigan 
Southern,  and  the  Northern  Indiana  railways  connect  it  with 
Chicago.  Pop.  1600. 

SOUTH  CAPE,  the  most  S.  point  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land  ;  lat.  43°  40'  S. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     See  CAROLINA. 

SOUTH-EAST  ISLAND,  an  isl.  Louisiade Archipelago; 
lat.  (S.E.  point)  11°  38'  S.;  Ion.  153°  45'  E.;  41  m.  long, 
and  10£  m.  broad  at  its  greatest  width.  Its  N.  coast  is  little 
indented ;  but  there  are  several  marked  bays  and  promontories 
on  the  S.  coast.  Near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  this  coast, 
occurs  an  .isolated  peak,  2689  ft.  high.  The  Nepenthes  dis- 
tillatoria,  or  pitcher-plant,  and  tree-ferns  (Htmitelium)  15ft. 
high,  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  8  inches,  are  abundant 
"Wild  pigs  are  numerous,  and  birds  plentiful,  including  a 
very  handsome  scarlet  lory,  small  green-coloured  parroquets, 
and  pigeons.  The  natives  of  this  island  and  of  those  adjoin 
ing,  paint  their  bodies,  using  as  pigments  pounded  charcoal 
mixed  up  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  lime  obtained  from  burnt 
shells.  The  most  common  fashion  of  painting  is  with  a  broad 
streak  down  the  forehead,  and  a  circle  round  each  eye.  Occa 
sionally  the  entire  body  is  blackened,  but  often  the  face  only, 
with  daubs  of  paint  on  the  temples,  cheek,  and  round  the 
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mouth,  and  one  or  both  eyes,  giving  them  a  hideous  appear 
ance.  The  women  are  represented  as  very  unfavourable 
specimens  of  their  kind.  They  wear  a  short  petticoat  of  grass- 
1  ike  stuff,  worked  into  a  narrow  band,  which  ties  round  the  waist. 
They  are  reserved  in  their  behaviour. — (Voy.  of  Rattlesnake.} 

SOUTH-HiLL.  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  3459  ac.     P.  730. 

SOUTHACKE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  2492  ac.     Pop.  96. 

BOUTHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  War 
wick.  The  town,  10  in.  E.S.E.  Warwick,  r.  bank  Watergall, 
'across  which  there  is  a  neat  stone-bridge  of  two  arches,  has 
a  stately  church,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire  ;  and  a  chapel  for 
Independents ;  an  eye  and  ear  infirmary,  a  handsome  building ; 
and  the  national  school-house,  a  large  and  tasteful  Gothic 
edifice.  Area  of  par.,  2770  ac.  Pop.  1711. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  HAMPSHIRE,  or  HAKTS,  a  maritime 
co.  England,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight  (which  sec],  bounded, 
E.  by  Surrey  and  Sussex,  W. 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  N.  Berkshire, 
and  S.  the  English  Channel ;  area, 
1,040.000  ac.,  of  which  about 
900,000  ac.  are  supposed  to  be 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The 
surface  is  beautifully  varied  by 
Lill  and'dale,  adorned  with  nume 
rous  seats  and  villages.  The  val 
leys  are  for  the  most  part  fertile ; 
but  the  soil  generally  is  indif 
ferent,  the  greater  part  being 
sandy  or  gravelly,  with  chalky 
hills,  and  extensive  tracts  of  heath. 
The  N.  part  of  the  county,  from 
the  borders  of  Berkshire  to  Ba- 
singstoke,  is  particularly  unpro 
ductive,  being  covered  with  a 
brown  heath,  some  parts  of  which, 
however,  have  been  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  S.W.  part  of 
the  county,  again,  is  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  New  Forest,  and 
by  extensive  heaths.  The  really 
good  lands  are  thus  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  central  parts ; 
here  the  soil  is  rich,  and  heavy 
crops  are  obtained.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  to  vege 
tation.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  a 
few  pease.  Turnips  also  are  ex 
tensively  cultivated  on  the  lighter 
soils.  Along  the  coast  the  smaller 
breed  of  Norman  cattle  predomi 
nates  ;  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
Devons,  or  a  cross  between  them 
and  the  Alderney,  are  most  com 
mon.  The  sheep  are  of  various 
breeds,  including  the  common 
small  forest-breed,  or  heath- sheep, 
which  yields  a  fine-flavoured  mut 
ton,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Bagshot  mutton.  The  dairy  is 
not  much  attended  to,  little  more 
butter  being  made  than  the  con 
sumption  of  the  county  demands. 
Hampshire  has  been  long  famous 
for  its  bacon,  the  excellence  of 
which  IB  chiefly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cured, 
as  the  native  hogs  are  of  very  indifferent  quality,  being 
coarse  and  raw-boned,  though  an  improved  breed,  crosses 
of  the  Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Chinese,  now  predomi 
nates.  The  New  Forest  occupies  the  whole  country  between 
Southampton  Water  on  the  E.,  the  British  Channel  on  the  S., 
and  the  Avon  on  the  W. ;  comprising  a  space  of  about  12  sq.  m. 
The  trees  are  mostly  oak  and  beech,  raised  for  the  use  of 
the  navy,  about  64,000  acres  of  the  forest  being  the  property 
of  the  crown.  The  horse  and  hog  of  the  New  Forest  are 
peculiar  to  that  locality ;  the  former  having  a  copious  tail 
and  mane,  the  latter  a  light  and  active  form,  with  much  of 
the  fierce  spirit,  and  something  of  the  colour  of  the  wild  boar. 


Tho  manufactures  of  the  county  are  unimportant.  Shalloons 
and  serges  were  formerly  made  at  various  places,  but  the 
business  is  now  much  declined.  There  are  silk  mills  at 
Overtoil;  and  malting  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
Straw-hats,  lace,  and  paper  are  also  made  in  different  parts. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  and  Itchen.  Prin 
cipal  towns  —  Portsmouth,  Southampton,  Winchester,  and 
Lymington;  the  three  former  having  communication  with 
the  metropolis  by  railway.  The  county  is  divided  into  39 
hundreds,  and  298  parishes.  It  sends  17  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Pop.  405,370. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  a  bor.  and  seaport  tn.  England,  co. 
Hants,  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Itchen,  near  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  and  on  the 
South- Western  railway,  71m.  S.W.  London.  It  occupies  an 
acclivity  rising  gradually  from  the  water,  and  when  ap- 
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proached  by  the  London  road  through  an  avenue  of  stately 
elms,  has  a  very  striking  appearance.  It  consists  of  an  old 
and  a  new  town,  the  former  at  an  early  period  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  round-towers,  of  which  considerable  por 
tions  still  remain,  particularly  on  the  W.  side ;  and  entered  by 
several  gates,  of  which  three  are  still  standing,  and  bear  the 
names  of  West-gate,  South-gate,  and  Bar-gate.  The  last,  a 
remarkable  structure,  embattled  and  machicolated,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  the  townhall  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  now, 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  town,  nearly  in  its 
( entre,  and  being  placed  across  the  principal  street,  running 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  part  to  the  N. 
taking  the  name  of  Above-bar,  and  that  to  the  S.  the  name  of 
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Below-bar.  The  latter  part  continues  S.  for  about  %  m.,  and 
terminates  near  the  pier,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1832, 
and  having  been  opened  by  her  Majesty  (then  Princess  Vic 
toria),  is  named  the  Eoyal  Pier.  The  principal  street  is 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  several  others,  which  in  the  older 
quarters  are  very  irregular,  though  generally  substantial ; 
while  those  in  the  more  modern  portion  Above-bar,  present 
many  fine  ranges  of  building.  Among  these  the  terrace  built 
along  the  W.  shore,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  sur 
rounding  scenery,  is  conspicuous.  The  environs  are  studded 
with  handsome  villas. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices  include  five  parish  churches, 
three  chapels  of  ease,  various  Dissenting  chapels,  of  which  two 
are  Independent,  two  Baptist,  and  one  each,  English  Presby 
terian,  Wesleyau  Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  Unitarian, 
Friends',  and  E.  Catholic.  St.  Michael's,  of  the  churches 
the  oldest,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  and  occupy 
ing  the  E.  side  of  a  square  formerly  used  as  a  fish-market, 
is  a  spacious  Norman  structure,  with  a  roof  supported  by 
light  octangular  columns  and  sharply-pointed  arches,  a  large 
W.  window  with  beautiful  tracery  and  upper  compartments 
of  richly-stained  glass,  and  a  tower  terminating  in  a  lofty 
octagonal  spire.  HolyEood,  situated  in  the  principal  street, 
is  also  ancient,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower  and  spire. 
St.  Mary's  is  also  an  ancient  edifice,  but  has  recently  been 
modernized  in  its  internal  arrangements,  and  by  the  addition 
of  two  wings  ;  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  grave-yard, 
for  many  years  the  only  repository  for  the  dead  for  the  whole 
town,  but  now  closed  entirely.  All  Saints'  is  a  handsome 
Grecian'  structure,  with  a  turret  at  its  W.  end,  surrounded  by 
six  Corinthian  columns,  and  crowned  by  a  dome.  St.  Paul's 
chapel,  belonging  to  this  parish,  is  built  in  the  later  English 
style,  possesses  considerable  architectural  merit,  and  has  a 
window  of  stained  glass.  The  chief  educational  establish-  i 
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ments  are  the  free  grammar-school,  the  Southampton  college, 
the  national,  British,  parochial,  and  infant  schools;  and  the 
literary  and  scientific  wants  of  the  town  are  supplied  by  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  which  has  a  large  number  of  mem 
bers,  and  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance.  The  charitable 
endowments  include  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary,  a  female 
penitentiary,  several  almshouses,  and  an  hospital,  originally 
founded  as  a  nunnery,  and  occupying  an  antique  range  of 
buildings,  with  a  chapel,  long  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
French  Protestant  refugees.  Other  buildings  and  objects 
deserving  of  notice  are  the  guildhall,  custom-house,  audit- 
house,  jail,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  ordnance  map  office, 
royal  yacht  club-house,  baths,  and  public  parks,  which  are 
now  being  laid  out  and  planted.  The  manufactures,  with  the 
exception  of  ship-building,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large 
extent,  are  chiefly  confined  to  brewing,  coaches,  castings,  and 
the  refining  of  sugar. 

A  tidal-dock,  paved  with  granite  and  lined  with  extensive 
warehouses,  was  completed  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  £140,000, 
nnd  having  18  ft.  water  at  the  lowest  tides,  is  accessible  at 
nil  times  by  steamers  of  2000  tons  burden,  and  at  high-water 
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by  vessels  of  almost  any  tonnage.  To  the  tidal-dock  tvro 
graving-docks  have  been  added,  and  a  third  is  (1854)  in 
course  of  construction,  which  will  accommodate  the  largest 
steam-vessels  in  the  world.  A  very  fine  new  close-dock  has 
also  been  opened,  and  is  extensively  used.  The  accommoda 
tion  thus  provided  has  made  the  port  the  moat  important 
packet-station  in  the  kingdom.  Steamers  sail  every  fortnight 
for  India  (East  and  West)  and  China,  weekly  for  the  W.  coasts 
of  Spam  and  Portugal,  and  for  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediter 
ranean,  and  daily  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  France.  Ocean-steamers  also  sail  regularly  for  the  western 
world,  and  furnish  regular  communication  with  the  more  dis 
tant  and  important  colonies  of  Australia.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  stone  from  the  W.  and  coal  from  the  N.E.  mari 
time  counties,  corn  and  provisions  from  Ireland,  timber  from 
the  Baltic  and  America,  and  wine  and  brandy  from  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  declared  value  of  exports,  only 
£189,622  in  1816,  was  £1,859,647  in  1850.  In  the  same 
year  the  number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  ports  was, 
British,  483  (132,485  tons)  ;  and  foreign,  143  (19,632  tons) ; 
and  there  cleared  for  foreign  ports, British,  464  (128,153  tons); 
and  foreign,  139  (19,366  tons).  The  tonnage  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade  was  at  least  equally  large.  Southampton 
is  now  one  of  the  Government  emigration  ports,  and  during 
the  year  1853  the  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  out  from 
the  port  for  the  different  Australian  ports,  with  Government 
emigrants,  was  35,  with  a  tonnage  of  27,702,  conveying 
9551  statute  adult  emigrants,  the  aggregate  number  of  souls 
being  11,191.  Besides  these,  several  vessels,  with  emigrants 
paying  their  own  passage-money,  sailed  from  Southampton 
for  the  different  Australian  ports  during  the  same  year.  The 
importance  of  Southampton,  as  a  passenger  and  mail-packet 
port,  is  increasing  every  year;  as  one  proof  of  which,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  during  1853  no  less  than  26,048  pas 
sengers  from  foreign  parts  landed  in  the 
docks,  and  77,005  packages  of  passengers' 
baggage,  independent  of  all  the  commercial 
goods  imported,  which  were  very  extensive. 
The  local  trade  includes  a  vast  amount  of 
retail,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  shipping;  and  has 
also  a  daily  market  for  fish,  three  general 
weekly  markets,  and  two  annual  fairs,  one  of 
which,  chiefly  for  cattle,  is  very  important. 

Southampton  is  governed  by  a  town-coun 
cil,  or  corporation,  consisting  of  30  councillors 
and  10  aldermen  (from  which  the  mayor  is 
annually  elected).  The  council  also  act  as 
the  local  board  of  health  (the  town  being 
placed  under  the  Public  Health  Act),  for  the 
purposes  of  sewering,  lighting,  paving,  &c., 
and  supplying  the  town  with  water,  extensive 
works  for  which  are  (1854)  in  active  progress 
for  procuring  a  supply  from  fresh-water 
springs  at  Mansbridge,  about  3  m.  distant  from 
the  town. 

One  of  the  greatest  attractions  connected 
mnon.  \vith  the  town  is  the  Southampton  Common, 

a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  richly  wooded, 
365  ac.  in  extent,  left  to  the  town  for  public  purposes  many 
centuries  ago,  and  which  cannot  be  diverted  from  public 
uses,  except  by  common  consent  of  the  inhabitants  and  an 
act  of  Parliament,  several  attempts  at  which  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  but  invariably  met  with  a  successful 
resistance.  On  this  common  is  situated  the  race-course  (one 
of  the  most  picturesque  in  England),  but  the  races,  which 
formerly  occupied  two  days  annually,  have,  for  some  years 
past,  been  discontinued.  Ten  acres  of  the  common,  in  the 
S.E.  corner,  are  now  appropriated  as  a  cemetery  for  the  town, 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  feelings  of  all 
classes,  by  the  erection  of  three  chapels  for  the  use,  respec 
tively,  of  the  Established  Church,  the  Dissenters,  and  the 
Jews,  who  severally  bury  their  dead  with  their  own  peculiar 
rites  and  ceremonies. 

Southampton  stands  about  1  m.  S.W.  of  the  Eoman  Clausen 
thum,  the  site  of  which  is  still  indicated  by  a  fosse  and  vallum. 
The  modern  town  is  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  was 
first  called  Hantsone,  from  which  the  present  name  isobviously 
derived.  In  the  1  Oth  century  it  was  repeatedly  pillaged  by 
the  Danes,  and  afterwards,  when  their  sovereign  had  gained 
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the  throne,  became  the  occasional  residence  of  Canute,  who  is 
said  here  to  have  administered  the  memorable  reproof  which 
his  courtiers  had  provoked,  by  the  grossness  of  their  flattery 
in  declaring  that  the  very  waves  would  obey  him.  In  1339, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  it  was  sacked  by  a  united 
French,  Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleet,  but  soon  recovered,  and 
receiving  additions  to  its  castle  and  other  fortifications,  ac 
quired  new  importance.  It  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  pre 
scription,  but  its  earliest  known  ctiarter  was  granted  by 
Henry  II.  Since  the  time  of  Eiward  I.  it  has  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Among  its  natives  the  only  one 
particularly  entitled  to  notice  is  Isaac  Watts.  P.  (1851),  35,305. 

SOUTHAMPTON,  or  SAUGEEN,  a  rapidly  rising  tn. 
Canada  West,  in  a  fertile  district  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saugeen  river,  60  m.  from  Goderich.  Pop. 
(1854),  about  600.  The  river  Saugeen,  which  is  now  being 
improved,  so  as  to  render  it  a  safe  harbour,  will  afford  one  of 
the  best  ports  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake  Huron.  • 

SOUTHCHURCH,  par.  Eng.  E.«sex;  4465  ac.     P.  455. 

SOUTHDEAN,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh ;  13  m.  by  7  m. 
Pop.  845. 

SOUTHEASE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  900  ac.     Pop.  102. 

SOUTHEND,  par.  Scot.  Argyle;  1 1  m.  by  5  m.   P.  1406. 

SOUTHEND,  a  hamlet  and  watering-place,  England,  co. 
Essex,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Medway,  40  m.  E.  London.  It  has  recently  made  rapid  pro 
gress  ;  has  a  fine  promenade,  a  district  church,  an  Independent 
chapel,  an  assembly-room,  library,  theatre,  baths,  some  beauti 
ful  walks,  and  a  pier  above  1  m.  long.  Pop.  1154. 

SOUTHEUY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  3695  ac.     Pop.  1155. 

SOUTHFLEET,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  2340  ac.     Pop.  657. 

SOUTIIGATE,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Middle 
sex,  8m.  N.N.W.  London,  on  the  New  River,  in  a  well-wooded 
district.  It  has  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  a  chapel  of  ease, 
an  Independent  chapel,  and  a  national  school. 

SOUTIIILL,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  6180  ac.     Pop.  1400. 

SOUTHMINSTER,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  7701  ac.    P.  1482. 

SOUTHOE,  par  Eng.  Huntingdon  ;   1860  ac.     P.  307. 

SOUTHOLT,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  798  ac.     Pop.  209. 

SOUTHPORT,  a  favourite  sea-bathing  place,  England,  co. 
Lancaster,  20  m.  N.  Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ribble. 
It  contains  some  long  and  wide  streets,  many  handsome  houses 
and  shops,  the  former  with  gardens  in  front ;  an  assembly-room, 
newsroom,  libraries,  and  several  large  and  handsome  hotels. 
Pop.  4765. 

SOUTHROP,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1453  ac.    Pop.  425. 

SOUTHTOWN,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Suffolk,  on  the 
Tare,  opposite  to  Yarmouth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
bridge,  and  of  which  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  suburb. 
It  has  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  an  ancient  church  fallen 
into  decay;  building-yards,  docks,  and  timber-wharfs.  P.  1412. 

BOUTHWARK,  a  parl.  bor.  England,  co.  Surrey,  form 
ing  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  and  shaped 
nearly  like  a  parallelogram,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Lambeth,  and  on  its  other  three  sides  by  the  Thames,  along- 
the  S.  bank  of  which  it  extends  nearly  4  m.,  directly  opposite 
to  the  city  of  London  ;  while  that  part  of  the  river  called 
Lambeth  Reach  separates  it  from  Westminster  on  the  W.,  and 
the  other  part  of  it,  called  Limehouse  Reach,  separates  it  from 
the  Isle  of  Dogs  on  the  E.  It  is  for  certain  purposes  within 
the  city  jurisdiction,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Borough  of 
Soutlnvark  or  Bridge-without,  is  presided  over  by  one  of  its 
aldermen  ;  but,  as  one  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  it  pos 
sesses  an  independent  franchise,  and  sends  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  172,863. 

SOUTHWELL,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Not 
tingham.  The  town,  14m.  N.E.  Nottingham,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  an  eminence ;  has  four  principal  streets,  straight, 
and  kept  clean ;  a  collegiate  and  parochial  church,  a  district 
church,  a  Baptist  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  an  assembly  and 
coffee  room  adjoining,  a  house  of  correction,  union-house,  and 
national  school-room.  There  are  12  schools,  including  board 
ing,  day,  girls',  national  and  infant  schools ;  and  a  literary  insti 
tution.  Cotton-stockings  are  manufactured  extensively  in  the 
vicinity,  as  are  also  brick  and  tiles  ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  large 
mill  for  spinning  silk.  Area  of  par.,  4550  ac.  1'op.  3516. 

SOUTH  WICK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham, 
nearly  2  m.  W.N.W.  Sunderlaud,  on  the  heights  above  the 
Wear.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  modern  church  with  a  square 


tower,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  a  national 
school ;  manufactures  of  glass  and  earthenware,  building-yard, 
and  limekilns.  Pop.  2721. 

SOUTH  WICK,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Northamp.;  1320ac. 
P.  193—2,  Hants;  4100  ac.  P.  596.— 3,  Sussex;  1470  ac. 
Pop.  1190. 

SOUTHWICK,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massa 
chusetts.  The  village,  10  in.  W.S.W.  Springfield,  contains 
two  churches  and  an  academy.  In  the  township  are  several 
mills  and  manufactories.  Pop.  1214. 

BOOTHWOLD,  a  seaport  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Suf 
folk.  The  town,  on  a  hill,  1 1  m.  S.  Lowestoff,  near  the  moutli  of 
the  Blyth,  is  mostly  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  church,  a  guild 
hall,  and  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
Wesleyans.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
the  fishery;  some  are  employed  also  in  the  preparation  of  salt, 
which  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  chief  im 
ports  are  coal,  rock-salt,  firs  and  deals,  culm,  iron,  stone,  slate, 
oats,  &c. ;  and  the  exports,  wheat,  barley,  malt,  oak-timber, 
bark,  wool,  fish,  &c.  The  haven  is  formed  by  the  Blyth,  and 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  Area  of  par.,  566  ac.  P.  2109. 

SOUTHWOOU,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  481  ac.     Pop.  48. 

SOUTOUKO,  a  vil.,  W.  Africa,  Woolli;  lat.  13° 29'  N.; 
Ion.  13°  55'  W. ;  consisting  of  well-constructed  cottages.  It 
has  an  elegant  fortress,  and  excellent  gardens  with  bamboo 
inclosures.  It  is  inhabited  by  Mandingo  marabouts,  and  is 
an  entrepot  for  British  merchandise. 

SOUVIGNY  [anc.  Silviniacum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Allicr, 
6  m.  S.W.  Moulins.  It  has  a  handsome  Gothic  church ; 
manufactures  of  soda  and  glass-bottles,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle.  There  are  blast-furnaces,  and  other  iron 
works,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1756. 

SOUVILIJER,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  and  27  m.  N.W. 
Bern,  on  the  Suss.  It  contains  a  church,  and  a  parish  court 
house,  in  which  the  records  of  the  district  are  kept.  The  inha 
bitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  makhig  clocks  and  watches, 
and  other  instruments.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Erguel,  and  several  remarkable  natural  caverns.  Pop.  1904. 

SOU  VRET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  2 1  m. 
E.  Mons  ;  with  a  brewery,  several  distilleries,  and  two  flour- 
mills,  but  the  chief  employment  is  agriculture.  Pop.  1 144. 

SOUZA,  a  river,  Portugal,  rises  in  the  Serra  Alvao,  9  m. 
E.S.E.  Guimaraens;  flows  first  S.W.,  then  S.,  and  after  a 
course  of  33  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Douro,  12  m.  E.S.E.  Oporto. 

SOUZDAL,  or  SUZD'AL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  22  m.  N. 
Vladimir,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Kamanka.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  consists  of  three  quarters,  one  of  which, 
called  the  Kremlin,  is  surrounded  by  earthen  walls  and  a  deep 
fosse  in  a  very  dilipidated  state.  It  contains  a  handsome 
episcopal  palace,  now  used  as  courthouses ;  six  churches,  several 
of  them  large  and  richly-decorated  structures ;  three  monas 
teries,  and  two  nunneries,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  almshouses ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth;  and  some 
trade.  Pop.  3000. 

SOUZEL,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Para,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun 
tain  which  overhangs  1.  bank  Xingu,  above  100  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Amazon  ;  with  a  church  and  a  school.  The  in 
habitants,  who  are  all  Indians,  live  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunt 
ing,  but  also  make  bricks  and  earthenware  for  exportation. 

fcOUZEL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugual,  prov.  Alemtejo,  8  m. 
N.  by  W.  Estremoz,  witli  an  hospital  and  alunshouse.  A  sau- 
'  guinary  battle  was  fought  here  in  1 633,  between  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  Pop.  1630. 

SOVEL,  an  isl.  about  10  m.  off  E.  coast,  Anam;  lat. 
18°  8'  N. ;  Ion.  1 06°  24'  E.  (R.) 

SOVERIA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  N.E. 
Catanzaro,  on  a  hill  near  1.  bank  Simmari.  Pop.  1050. 

SOVIC1LLE,  or  SIIICILLE,  a  vil  and  com.  Tuscany,  about 
'  8  m.  from  Siena,  on  a  slope  above  the  Spino.  It  is  the  seat  ot 
|  a  court  of  justice,  contains  a  parish  church,  and  an  old  castle; 
and  has  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  6506. 

SOWAUBA,  a  group  of  isls.     &e  EIGHT-BKOTHEKS. 

SOWE,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  2505  ac.     Pop.  1586. 

SOWEKI3Y,  two  places,  England,  co.  York:— 1,  A  vil. 

and  chapelry  (N.  Riding),  1  m.  S.  Thirsk,  near  the  York  and 

|  Newcastle  railway;  with  a  manufactory  of  varnish.     Pop. 

1079.— 2,  (-Bridge],  A  vil.  and  township  (W.  Riding),  18  iu. 

W.S.W.  Leeds,  on  the  Rochdale  canal,  and  the  Manchester 

'  and  Leeds  railway.      It  has  a  large  chapel  with  a  finely- 
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groined  roof,  and  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower  ;  places 
of  worship  for  the  Independents,  and  the  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  a  national  school,  a  mechanics'  institute  ; 
and  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton,  worsted,  woollen, 
and  mixed  goods,  chemical  works,  several  foundries,  and  large 
corn-mills.     Pop.  4365. 
SOWTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1094  ac.     Pop.  361. 
SOY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg,  42  m. 
N.N.W.  Arlon  ;  with  quarries  of  building-stone,  limekilns, 
and  three  flour-mills.     Pop.  1003. 
SOZA,  or  SOUZA,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.   Douro,  12  m. 
S.S.E.  Aveiro  ;  with  a  church  and  a  Latin  school.     P.  3715. 
SPA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  16  m.  S.  Liege. 
The  houses  are  in  general  well  constructed,  and  the  streets 
wide,  straight,  and  clean  ;  the  town  also  possesses  several 
public  squares,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Place  Koyale,  is 
lined  with  handsome  edifices,  and  planted  with  trees  ;  and 
has  a  large  church,  two  chapels,  a  townhall,  theatre,  hospital, 
almshouse,  musical  society,  literary  institution,  circu  ating- 
library,  barracks,  hippodrome,  and  severa  boarding  and  pri 
mary  schools.    In  the  environs  are  delightful  promenades  and 
pleasure-grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.     The 
chief  importance  of  Spa  is  due  to  its  warm,  effervescent,  chaly 
beate,  saline,  mineral  waters,  which  are  much  used  by  visi 
tants  on  the  spot,  and  also  extensively  exported.     There  are 
manufactures  of  snuff-boxes,  and  other  fancy  articles  of  wood, 
painted  and  varnished;  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  soap, 
candles,  oil,  &c.     Pop.  3817. 
SPACCAFORNO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Sicily,  prov.  and  29  m. 
W.  Syracuse,  on  the  Bufardone,  not  far  from  its  mouth.    It  has 
several  churches  and  convents,  and  some  trade.     Pop.  8059. 
SPAICHINGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 

wald,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Prim,  9  m.  S.E.  Kottweil. 
It  has  a  Latin  school.     Pop.  1682. 
SPAIN    [Spanish,    Espana;   Latin,  Hispania  ;   French, 
Espagne;  Italian,  Ispagna,  or  Spagna;  Portuguese,  Hespanha; 
German,  Spanien;  Dutch,  Spanje],  a  kingdom  in  the  S.  W.  of 
Europe,  forming  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  Penin 
sula,   and  including  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Exclusive  of  these  islands,  it  lies  between  1  it.  36°  and  43°  46' 
N.  ;  Ion.  9°  10'  and  3°  15'  E.  ;  connected  with  the  continent 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  separating  it  from 
France  ;  and  bounded,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
W.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  N.W.  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.     Measured  diagonally,  the  greatest  length  is  from 
Cape  Creux   in  the  N.E.  to  Cadiz  in  the  S.W.,  C56  m.  ; 
greatest  breadth,  from  Cape  Ortegal  in  the  N.W.  to  Cape 
Palos  in  the  S.E.,  583  m.  ;  but  measured  due  N.  and  S.  and 
due  E.  and  "W.,    the  greatest    ength  is  on  the  meridian  of 
5°  45'  W.,  from  Cape  Penas  to  Tarifa,  540  m.  ;  and  the  greatest 
breadth  on  the  parallel  of  42°  20',  from  Cape  Creux  to  Cape 
Hombre,  the  N.  extremity  of  Vigo  Bay,  620  m.     Besides 
the  European  territory  above  indicated,  Spain  still  retains  a 
portion  of  her  magnificent  colonies  ;  including  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto-Eico  and  part  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  in  the 
W.  Indies;  the  Philippine  Islands  and  part  of  the  Ladrones, 
in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  Presidios  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
rocco,  namely,  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Peiion,  and  Albucemas,  chiefly 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  criminals  ;  and  the  island  of 
Annobon,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.    The  following  table  gives  a 
general  view  of  the  area  and  population  of  tl  e  whole  monarchy  ; 
showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  political  divisions  of  the  Euro 
pean  portion,  both  the  ancient  kingdoms  and  provinces,  and 
the  modern  division  into  provii  ces  effected  in  1834:  — 

Kingdoms. 

Province, 

Areii, 
geo.  sq.  m. 

Population, 
1849. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

Kingdoms. 

Provinces). 

Area, 
geo.  sq.  m. 

Population, 
18W. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

f 

NEW     J 
CASTILE  " 

f 

OLD 
CASTILE 

LEON  ^ 

ASTURIAS 
GALICIA.J 

F.STRE- 
MADURA 

ANDALU- 
ARAGON  .  1 

Madrid  
Toledo  
Guadalajara 
Cuenca  
Ciudad-Re'il 

Burgos  
Logrofio  
Santander.... 
Soria  
Segovia  
Avila  
Palencia  
Valladolid... 

Leon  
Zamora  
Salamanca.. 

Oviedo  

Coruiia  
Lugo  
Orense  
Pontevedra  .. 

Badajoz  
Caceres  

Seville  
Cadiz  
Huclva  
Cordova  
Jaen  
Granada  
Almeria  
Malaga  

Saragossa  . 
Huesca  '. 

2,172-64 
4,215-04 
3,965-44 

5,970-72 
5,777-28 

405,737 
330,000 
199,746 
252,723 
302,593 

Madrid  
Toledo  
Guadalajara 
Cuenca  
Ciudiid-Rcal 

Burgos  

206,714 
13,580 
5,170 
6,037 
10,235 

15,924 
6,8(8 
16,222 
5,400 
6,625 
4,121 
11,470 
30,000 

7,074 
8,877 
13,786 

9,384 

19,415 
7,269 
4,840 
^41 

11,715 
12,051 

100,498 
53,920 
7,416 
41,976 
4.COO 
61,610 
17,800 
68,577 

30,000 
9,200 
7,165 

MURCIA.  j 

VALEN-  J 

™~t 

CATALO-  J 

""  1 

NAVARRE 

BASQUE    ( 
PROVS.   1 

Murcia  
Albacete  .... 

Valencia  
Alicante  
Castellon    ) 
delaPlanaf 

Barcelona... 
Tarragona... 
Lerida  
Geroua  

Biscay  
Guipuzcoa... 
Alava  

Balearic  Isls 
Canary  Isls. 

3,888-00 
4,878-56 

400  000 
195,531 

Murcia  
ARmcete  .... 

Valencia  
Alicante  
Castellon     ) 
delaPlanaJ 

Barcelona.... 
Tarragona.. 
Lerida  
Gerona  

Pampeluna  ... 

Bilbao  
Tolosa  
Vittoria  

Santa-Cruz.. 

55,000 
13,143 

19,021 
16,952 

121,815 
13,014 
12,23fi 
8,172 

15,715 

10,234 
8,000 
10,266 

8,070 

8,766-56 

2,754-88 
2,151-20 

2,287-04 

595,531 

500,000 
363,219 
247,741 

22,101-12 

3,798-40 
1,330-4(1 
1,590*8 
2,511-36 
2,295-84 
2.343-C8 
2,089-76 
2,237-CO 

1,490,799 

231,022 
185,519 
190,000 
140,000 
155,000 
132,936 
180,000 
210,000 

Santander.... 
Soria  
Segovia  
Avila  
Valencia  
Valladolid.... 

Leon  
Zamora  
Salamanca... 

Oviedo  

Coruiia.  
Lugo  

7,193-12 

2,120-80 
1,866-24 
3,689-76 
1,809-92 

1,110,960 

533,695 

290,000 
197,415 
262,594 

18,19792 

5,382-40 
2,60064 
3,GCfi-88 

1,427,477 

288,833 
180,000 
240,000 

9,486-72 
3,052-16 

797-12 
668-80 
970-40 

1,283,734 
280,000 

150,000 
141,752 
81,397 

11,649-92 
3,1(12-56 

2,415-20 
2,613-44 
1,941-28 
1,221-12 

708,833 
510,000 

511,492 

419,437 
380,000 
420,000 

2,436-32 

1,379-04 
2,235-20 

573,149 

253  000 
257,719 

Ponlevedra... 

Badajoz  
Caceres  

Seville  
Cadiz  
Huelva  
Cordova  
Jaeu  
Granada  
Almeria  
Malaga  

Saragossa.... 
Huesca  
Teruel  

Total  of  Spain  in  Europe  .. 

AMERICA:—  Cuba  
Porto-  Rico... 
Virgin  I  si?... 

ASIA:—  Philippine  Isls... 

AFRICA  :—  The  Presidios.. 
Guinea  Isls.  ... 
OCEANIA:—  Part  of  the  j 
Ladronf  Islands...^ 

145,033-12 

31,459-20 
2,060-00 
66-72 

13,936,218 

*730,262 
288,000 
8,600 

*  In  1851,  1,000,000. 

8,19104 

5,793-28 
5,263-52 

1,730,929 

336,136 

261,988 

34,485-92 
63,200-00 

19-20 
368-00 
44368 

1,020,802 
2,679,500 

11,481 
5,690 

11,056-80 

3,46528 
2,159-84 
2,953-28 
3,801-28 
3,669-44 
3,26560 
2,527-52 
2,291-04 

601,124 

420,000 
358,446 
153,462 
348,956 
307,410 
427,250 
292,334 
438,000 

830-88 

17,071 

SUMMARY. 

Ar-a, 

America,  Asia,  and  Africa  98-.516-80 
Kurope  145,033-12 

Population, 

3,717,433 
13,936,218 

24,133-28 

4,93808 
4,689-60 
2,363-68 

2,745,858 

350,000 
247,105 
250,000 

11,991-36 

847,105 

Total  of  Spanish  Monarchy..  .243,549  92 

17,653,651 

SPAIN 
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Coasts. — The  coast-line,  forming  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  perimeter,  has  a  length  of  about  1370  m.,  of  which 
about  GOO  m.  belong  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  770  m.  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  not  much  broken, 
but  sweeps  round  in  gentle  curves,  presenting  few  remarkable 
headlands  or  indentations,  except  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Galicia, 
where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  of  the  coast,  from  Fueuterrabia  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  \V.  to  Cape  Ortegal,  and"  thence  round  by  Cape 
Finistcrre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Minho,  is  rocky,  but  not  very 
elevated,  the  height  never  exceeding  300  ft.,  and  often  not 
rising  to  40  ft.  On  the  N.,  though  the  water  is  deep  up  to 
the  shore,  there  is  little  sheltered  anchorage,  but  on  the  N.  W. 
and  W.  a  succession  of  excellent  harbours  are  found,  among 
which  those  of  Ferrol  and  Vigo  are  conspicuous.  In  the  S.  W., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  a  low,  sandy,  and  even  swampy 
shore  occurs,  skirted  in  many  parts  by  islands  of  a  similar 
description,  and  so  shallow  that  even  small  coasting-vessels 
find  a  difficulty  in  approaching  it;  but  beyond  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadalquivir  the  shore  rises  gradually,  and  becoming 
well  denned,  presents  the  admirable  Bay  of  Cadiz,  with  its 
almost  unassailable  harbour.  The  same  kind  of  coast  con 
tinues  till  the  celebrated  Cape  of  Trafalgar  is  reached,  when 
the"  appearance  of  cliffs  is  seen.  These  on  proceeding  E.  be 
come  more  and  more  elevated,  and  turning  round  into  the 
Bay  of  Algesiras,  rise  suddenly  up  into  the  magnificent  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  where  Spain  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  her 
strongest  fortress  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  rocky  shore, 
though  at  a  much  lower  elevation,  is  continued  almost  with 
out  interruption  along  the  remainder  of  the  S.  coast,  to  its 
termination  at  Cape  Palos,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
ports  of  Malaga  and  Carthagena,  the  latter  particularly  excel 
lent,  presents  scarcely  a  single  spot  where  the  anchorage  is 
not  more  or  less  exposed  to  prevailing  winds.  At  Cape  Palos 
a  change  takes  place,  and  a  low  sandy  beach,  partly  lined 
with  lagoons,  stretches  N.  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Alicante,  where  there  is  a  good  roadstead,  but  a  very  indif 
ferent  harbour.  Here  the  coast  again  rises,  and  bold  rocky 
cliffs,  terminating  the  lofty  ridges  of  the  interior,  are  seen  as 
far  N.  as  Denia,  beyond  Cape  St.  Antonio.  Here  a  long 
curve  commences,  and  sweeps  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  presenting  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ridges  in  the  vicinity  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  a  low,  sandy, 
shallow  shore,  lined  with  lagoons,  along  which  numerous 
salt- works  are  established,  but  unprovided  with  a  single  har 
bour  deserving  of  notice.  Beyond  the  Ebro  low  and  rocky 
shores  alternate  in  considerable  stretches  to  the  French 
frontiers.  The  only  ports  of  consequence  are  those  of  Bar 
celona  and  IJosas,  the  latter  particularly  excellent,  though 
the  former  is  by  far  the  more  frequented. 

Mountains. — The  interior  of  Spain  is  as  much  diversified 
as  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  same  extent  in  Europe, 
but  its  characteristic  feature  is  its  central  table-land,  which 
occupies  more  than  a  half  of  the  whole  surface,  and  is  from 
2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  nearly  surrounded 
l>y  mountains  ;  N.  by  those  of  the  Asturias,  an  obvious  con 
tinuation  of  the  Pyrenees ;  W.  by  a  branch  of  the  same  moun 
tains  stretching  S.  through  Galicia,  and  along  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  and  thence  continued 
through  the  S.  of  Leon  and  Estremadura  by  a  series  of  cor- 
dilleras.  which  finally  become  linked  with  a  branch  of  the 
Sierra  Morena;  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena ;  S.E.  and  E.  by  the 
mountains  of  Murcia  and  Aragon,  among  which  the  sierras 
Albaracin  and  Molina  are  the  most  conspicuous;  and  N.E. 
by  a  range  which,  commencing  in  the  Sierra  Moncayo, 
stretches  N.W.  through  Old  Castile,  and  there  forms  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  On  the  surface  of  the 
table-land  itself  there  is  no  monotony.  It  is  iiot  only  very 
rugged  in  many  of  its  parts,  but  is  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  by  two  mountain-ranges.  The 
loftier  of  the  two,  commencing  near  the  Sierra  Moncayo, 
already  mentioned,  on  the  E.  frontiers  of  Old  Castile,  stretches 
first  between  it  and  New  Castile,  then  between  Leon  and 
Estremadura,  and  finally  entering  Portugal,  becomes  linked 
with  the  Sierra  de  Estrella.  It  may  then  be  considered  as 
dividing  the  table-land  into  two  distinct  portions  ;  a  N.  com 
prehending  the  kingdoms  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  and  cover 
ing  an  area  of  about  44,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  S.  comprehending 
the  kingdoms  of  New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  and  covering 


an  area  of  about  48,000  sq.  m.  The  second  great  range  of 
the  table-land  lies  wholly  within  the  latter,  and  commencing 
in  the  Sierra  Albaracin,  on  the  S.W.  confines  of  Aragon, 
stretches,  under  various  names,  among  which  those  of  the 
sierras  of  G  uaclal  upe,  Tol  edo,  and  Mamez,  are  most  conspicuous, 
nearly  across  the  centres  of  New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  Sierra  Alpedrena,  from  Portugal.  Besides 
these  mountain-ranges  which  thus  bound  or  traverse  the  table 
land,  there  are  others  which,  though  without  its  limits,  are 
equally  deserving  of  notice.  One  of  these  is  the  magnificent 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  belonging  to 
France,  presents  its  boldest  front  to  Spain,  and  has  its  loftiest 
summits  within  it.  Another  is  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which,  with 
its  ramifications,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  of  Andalu 
sia.  Its  general  direction  is  from  E.  to  W.,  and  is  preserved, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness,  by  its  three  principal  ranges; 
one  in  the  centre  forming  the  Sierra  Nevada,  properly  so 
called,  running  E.  and  W.,  and  attaining  in  the  Pico  de  Mul- 
ha9en,  11,666  ft.,  the  culminating  point  of  Spain;  another  on 
the  N.,  which,  commencing  in  the  Sierra  de  Aguaderas  on  the 
S.  frontiers  of  Murcia,  is  continued  W.  by  the  Sierra  de 
Estancias  and  the  mountains  of  Granada;  and  a  third  on  the 
S.  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  commencing  in 
the  Sierra  Gador,  and  continued  first  W.  under  the  names  of 
the  Alpujarras,  Jolucar,  Lujar,  and  Tejeda,  and  then  S.W. 
under  that  of  Tolox.  After  Mulhasen,  the  most  elevated 
mountain-summits  are  Maladeta,  Mont  Perdu,  Poseto,  and 
Vignemale,  in  the  Pyrenees;  Veleta,  W.  of  Mulluujen;  Pena- 
randa,  and  Penamarela,  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias ;  Pena- 
galosa,  on  the  frontiers  of  Aragon  and  Valencia;  Penalara,  in 
the  range  between  the  two  Castiles ;  Moncayo,  Gador,  &c. 

fiivers. — These  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  pursue 
courses  of  several  hundred  miles,  draining  large  tracts  of 
country.  In  general,  however,  rising  in  the  table-land,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and  rain  is  neither  frequent  nor  copi 
ous,  their  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  small,  and  their 
navigable  importance  limited.     Their  basins,  lying  chiefly 
in  the  intervals  between  the  mountain-ranges,  are  usually 
bounded  by  them  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  hence  all  the  large 
rivers  flowing  through  valleys  which  are  open  only  on  the  E. 
or  W.,  necessarily  follow  one  or  other  of  these  directions. 
Those  which  flow  E.  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  those  which  flow  W.  to  that  of  the  Atlantic.     The  most 
:  important  of  the  former  basins  are  the  Ebro,  which,  rising  in 
j  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  has  a  course  of  more  than  400  m.; 
!  the  Segura,  which  rises  in  the  most  W.  part  of  Murcia,  in  the 
sierra  of  same  name,  and  has  an  E.  course  of  at  least  200  m. ; 
the  Jucar,  which,  rising  between  the  sierras  Molina  and  Al 
baracin,  flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley,  upwards  of  21)0  m. ;  and  the  Guadalaviar,  which  has 
a  course  of  about  150  m.     The  most  important  rivers  of  the 
latter  basin  are  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  which,  however,  are 
more  Portuguese  than  Spanish  rivers,  because,  though  they 
both  rise  and  run  the  longer  part  of  their  course  in  Spain,  the 
latter,  and  consequently  more  valuable  part  of  it,  is  in  Por 
tugal;  the  Minho  and  Guadiana,  also  partly  shared  by  Portugal ; 
and  the  Guadalquivir,    which,   flowing   between   the  great 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Sierra  Nevada,  has  a  more 
regular  and  constant  supply  of  water  than  most  Spanish  rivers, 
but  notwithstanding  its  course  of  above  400  m.,  is  not  navi 
gable  by  sloops  beyond  Seville.  Considering  the  number  and 
height  of  the  mountain-ranges,  it  is  remarkable  that  Spain 
;  does  not  possess  a  single  mountain-lake  deserving  of  notice. 
1  Its  only  expanses  of  standing  water  are  the  lagoons  which 
i  line  part  of  its  S.  and  W.  coasts,  and  are  not  only  devoid  of 
i  beauty,  but  often  poison  the  air  with  pestilential  vapours. 

Otology  and  Minerals. — Almost  all  the  mountain -ranges 
have  a  nucleus  of  granite,  overlain  by  crystalline  schists. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  two  Castiles,  and  the  basins  of  the  Douro 
and  Tagus,  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In 
the  last  the  granite  and  schists  often  give  place  to  immense 
masses  of  serpentine.  The  mountains  of  Asturias,  however, 
form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  though  evidently 
a  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  differ  from  them  remarkably 
in  geological  structure,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  granite  or  other 
eruptive  rocks,  and  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  sandstone.  The  same  formation  is  largely  de 
veloped  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador.  and  in  the  deep  valleys  of  the 
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Alpujarras.  Secondary  rocks,  still  higher  in  the  series,  con 
sisting  of  chalk  and  the  accompanying  strata,  often  overlie 
those  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  have  their  largest 
development  in  the  districts  which  border  the  E.  coast. 
They  also  form  great  part  of  the  ridges  which  intervene  be 
tween  the  plain  of  La  Mancha  and  the  Mediterranean.  Ter 
tiary  formations  are  found  partly  on  the  higher  table-land  in 
Old  Castile,  when  they  consist  chiefly  of  marls  and  gypsum, 
and  partly  on  the  plains  of  Valencia,  Alicante,  Murcia,  Car- 
thagena,  Aguilar.  and  Granada.  They  also  fill  several  valleys, 
among  others,  those  of  the  Segura,  Lorca,  Lower  Ebro,  and 
Guadalquivir.  The  minerals  are  numerous  and  valuable; 
and  though,  owing  to  the  general  decay  into  which  almost  all 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  kingdom  have  fallen,  they  are 
less  extensively  worked  than  they  formerly  were,  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt  that  the  more  valuable  of  them  are  by  no 
means  exhausted.  They  include  gold,  which  was  at  one 
time  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Asturias  and 
Galicia,  though  no  mine  is  now  worked ;  silver,  found  in  nume 
rous  quarters,  particularly  in  the  Alpujarras,  the  Sierra  de 
Lujar,  and  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  in  all  of  which  the  lead,  found 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  highly  argentiferous ;  quick 
silver,  particularly  at  Almaden,  where  the  mines,  still  in 
operation,  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world  ;  copper  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  the  Alpujarras,  and  Teruel,  in  Aragon,  but 
at  present  almost  abandoned  ;  iron  in  almost  every  quarter, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Basque  provinces,  where  it  is  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  some 
of  the  articles  produced  from  it ;  zinc  in  more  limited  quanti 
ties  ;  coal  in  several  places,  particularly  in  the  Asturias  and 
the  Sierra  Morena,  though  the  extent  of  the  fields  is  imper 
fectly  known,  and  the  workings  are  extremely  limited ;  cala- 
mine,  cobalt,  and  bismuth,  in  La  Mancha,  Aragon,  and 
Granada;  and  antimony,  tin,  graphite,  alum,  sulphur,  and 
saltpetre.  Salt  is  only  very  partially  worked  in  mines,  but 
great  quantities  are  manufactured  from  the  lagoons.  Several 
quarries  yield  excellent  marble,  alabaster,  and  jasper;  and 
many  precious  stones,  as  rubies,  topazes,  amethysts,  and 
garnets,  are  found. 

Climate. — This,  owing  to  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
surface,  varies  much  in  different  localities.  On  the  elevated 
table-land  it  is  both  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  summer, 
than  usual  under  the  same  latitude.  In  Madrid,  which  is  situ 
ated  upon  it,  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  is  about  47°,  of 
spring  65°,  of  summer  86°,  and  of  harvest  about  66°.  In  the 
hottest  month  the  mean  temperature  sometimes  rises  above 
89°,  and  in  the  coldest,  falls  below  40°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  between  65°  and  66°.  On  the  table-land,  in 
summer,  the  sky  is  generally  clear  and  cloudless,  and  rain 
seldom  falls,  but  in  winter  it  both  rains  and  snows  frequently. 
On  the  N.  coast  the  climate  is  damp,  and  injury  is  often  suf 
fered  from  a  superabundance  of  moisture.  In  the  N.W.,  in 
Galicia,  a  piercing  wind,  which  the  Castilians  call  gallego, 
often  blows.  In  these  quarters,  in  severe  and  rainy  winters, 
the  cold  is  occasionally  extreme,  and  the  olive  and  other 
southern  fruits  cannot  be  successfully  grown.  In  the  S.E. 
districts,  particularly  in  Murcia  and  Valencia,  a  kind  of  per 
petual  spring  prevails  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  S.  and  S.W., 
in  Granada,  and  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  the  climate  is  almost 
African,  and  a  wind  called  solano,  which  withers  up  vegeta 
tion,  enfeebles  the  animal  frame,  spreads  epidemic  diseases, 
of  which  the  yellow  fever  is  one,  and  is  usually  accompanied 
with  numerous  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  often  blows  for  two 
weeks  in  succession.  In  the  W.  the  climate  is  mild  but 
variable;  the  summer,  however,  is  often  very  hot,  and  in 
Estremadura,  in  particular,  withering  droughts  of  nearly  six 
months'  duration  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  E.  the  climate 
resembles  that  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Snow  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  more  mountainous  districts.  Storms  are  not 
frequent,  but  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  often  felt,  and  many 
attended  with  fearful  disasters  are  on  record. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — Few  of  the  mountains  are  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  forest  vegetation ;  but  both 
they  and  many  tracts  of  the  table-land  are  in  general  very 
scantily  supplied  with  trees,  and  a  want  of  timber,  both  for 
fuel  and  economical  purposes,  is  severely  felt  in  many  quar 
ters.  The  finest  forests  are  on  the  W.  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Astuvias,  from  which  the  oaks  which 
used  to  supply  the  docks  of  Ferrol  were  obtained.  The  more 
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remarkable  trees  are  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and  several  varie 
ties  of  oak,  more  particularly  the  Quercus  ballota,  the  acorns 
of  which  are  edible  ;  the  Quercus  suber,  or  cork-tree,  and  the 
Quercus  coca'fera,  from  which  a  crimson  dye,  resembling  the 
genuine  cochineal,  is  obtained.  Orchard  and  finer  fruits  are 
extremely  abundant,  and  include,  in  addition  to  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots,  the  almond,  date,  fig, 
orange,  citron,  and  pomegranate ;  and  in  the  lower  districts 
of  the  S.,  the  anana,  banana,  aloe,  and  cactus.  The  culture 
of  the  vine  is  general,  and  great  quantities  of  wine  are  made, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  The  demand 
for  the  latter  is  chiefly  confined  to  sherry  and  the  sweet  wines 
of  Malaga  and  Alicante;  a  considerable  part  of  the  grapes 
grown  are  dried,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  principal  exports 
from  the  port  of  Malaga.  Nuts,  common  and  pistachio,  wal 
nuts,  and  chestnuts,  grow  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  im 
portant  articles  of  trade.  In  the  warmer  districts  the  olive, 
sugar-cane,  and  cotton-plant  are  partially  cultivated.  The 
extent  of  land  under  regular  agricultural  crops  is  somewhat 
limited.  Much  of  the  higher  part  of  the  central  table-land 
presents  a  very  sterile  appearance,  having  a  thin  stony  soil, 
and  a  covering  of  heath  and  scanty  pasture ;  and  even  exten 
sive  tracts,  which  might  be  advantageously  cultivated,  are 
left  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  to  be  roamed  over  by  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  The  finest  agricultural  district  is 
Valencia,  where  both  rice  and  corn  are  grown  far  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  actual  population,  and  furnish  large  supplies  to 
those  parts  of  the  interior  which  are  less  favourably  situated. 
After  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Murcia,  and  some  of  the  N.  pro 
vinces,  raise  the  largest  quantities  of  grain.  The  quality  is 
in  general  so  excellent,  that  the  bread  of  Spain  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  Europe ;  but  the  system  of  agriculture  is  very 
defective,  and  the  amount  of  produce  is  far  less  than  a  better 
system  might  easily  obtain.  Considerable  improvement,  how 
ever,  is  said  to  have  been  recently  made,  and  Spain,  which  used 
regularly  to  import  grain,  has  now  a  small  surplus  for  export. 
The  more  important  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  maize,  barley,  and 
legumes.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown  in  Aragon 
and  Galicia;  and  esparto  grows  in  abundance,  more  especially 
in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  where  it  is  in  extensive  demand  for 
making  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  &c.  The  mulberry  thrives  well, 
and  is  largely  cultivated,  for  rearing  silk-worms,  in  Valencia, 
Murcia,  and  Granada.  Saffron  and  other  dye-plants  grow 
chiefly  in  the  interior ;  the  caper-bush  grows  wild  on  many  of 
the  Mediterranean  shores;  and  there  also,  particularly  on  the 
E.,  large  quantities  of  barilla  are  manufactured.  The  liquorice- 
plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  near  Seville,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro,  and  the  juice  prepared  from  it  is  in  demand  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  The  zoology  of  Spain  includes  a  vast  num 
ber  of  species.  Of  tliese,  however,  the  only  large  animals  in 
a  wild  state  are  the  wolf,  common  in  all  the  mountainous 
districts,  and  the  bear  and  chamois,  found  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees.  In  Biscay  the  marten  is  frequently  met  with,  and 
lynxes,  foxes,  wild  cats,  weasels,  &c.,  are  numerous  in  many 
quarters.  The  chameleon  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz ; 
and  numerous  monkeys  haunt  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  The 
feathered  tribes  are  very  numerous,  particularly  on  the  coast, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  eagles  are  not  uncommon,  and 
among  rarer  visitors  may  be  mentioned  the  flamingo,  which 
is  sometimes  seen  near  Valencia.  The  number  of  rivers 
and  great  extent  of  sea-coast  give  great  scope  to  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  water ;  and  some  important  fisheries  are  carried 
on,  particularly  those  of  sardines,  on  the  coast  of  Galicia; 
and  of  tunnies  and  anchovies  on  the  S.W.  coast,  between  Cadiz 
and  Gibraltar.  Nothing,  however,  more  strongly  indicates 
a  general  want  of  industry  and  enterprise  in  Spaniards  than 
the  fact,  that  instead  of  profiting  by  the  treasures  which  their 
cwn  seas  spontaneously  offer,  their  main  supplies  of  fish  are 
derived  from  foreigners.  Among  domestic  animals  the  horse, 
descended  from  breeds  which  the  Moors  had  introduced,  was 
long  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  in  recent  times 
declined  in  reputation,  though  Andalusia  still  boasts  of  many 
fine  animals.  One  great  cause  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
good  breeds  of  horses,  was  the  rapacity  of  the  French,  who, 
during  the  unprincipled  invasion,  never  allowed  a  superior 
animal  to  escape  their  hands.  The  male  is  generally  preferred 
to  the  horse,  both  for  carriage  and  draught,  and  is  extensively 
reared  in  New  Castile.  Both  it  and  the  ass  are  generally  of 
a  very  superior  description.  Horned  cattle  are  generally  in- 
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ferior,  and  not  numerous  ;  only  in  a  few  districts  are  cows  kept 
for  dairy  purposes ;  bulls,  in  great  demand  for  the  national 
amusement,  of  bull-fights,  are  reared  in  greatest  perfection  in 
Andalusia.  The  favourite  stock  is  the  sheep,  of  which  about 
18,000,000are  kept.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these  belong 
to  the  celebrated  Merino  breed,  to  which  almost  all  the  other 
breeds  of  Europe  are  more  or  less  indebted  for  improvement. 
Goats  also  are  very  numerous,  and  in  their  flesh,  milk,  arid 
cheese,  furnish  the  favourite  food  of-  the  inhabitants.  Swine 
are  kept  in  large  herds  in  some  parts  of  Estremadura,  and  in 
some  of  the  N.  provinces,  both  near  the  coast  and  among  the 
mountains  of  Asturias,  where  they  roam  at  large  in  the  forests. 
Manufactures  and  Trade. — In  the  middle  ages,  the  manu 
factures  of  Spain,  particularly  along  the  coasts  of  the  Medi 
terranean,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  found  an  ex 
tensive  demand,  particularly  in  the  Levant  and  other  parts 
of  the  East.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  the  branches 
which  they  bad  specially  fostered  sunk  rapidly  into  decay,, 
and  have  never  been  revived.  New  demands,  however,  arose 
in  the  W.,  and  Spain,  as  the  mother  country,  reserving  to  her 
self  the  sole  supply  of  the  colonies,  was  able,  for  that  purpose 
alone,  to  carry  on  a  number  of  lucrative  manufactures.  The 
loss  of  these  colonies  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  the  demand,  was 
followed  by  their  almost  as  sudden  extinction.  The  circum 
stances  of  the  country  since  have  been  the  most  unfavourable 
that  can  be  conceived  to  the  progress  of  any  branch  of  re 
gular  industry;  and  hence,  the  only  manufactures  deserving 
of  notice  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  Cotton 
goods  are  made  to  some  extent  in  Catalonia,  particularly  Bar 
celona  ;  woollens  in  Manresa,  Tarraza,  Guadalajara,  and  dif 
ferent  towns  of  Valencia  and  Aragon ;  leather  in  Valladolid 
and  several  towns  of  Andalusia ;  wax-cloths  in  Barcelona ; 
linen,  both  ordinary  and  damask,  in  Galicia ;  sailcloth  at 
Coruiia  and  Carthagena ;  stained  paper,  jewellery,  and  por 
celain,  at  Madrid ;  iron-ware,  chiefly  of  the  larger  and  coarser 
descriptions,  in  the  Basque  provinces,  Mondragon,  Toledo, 
Albacete,  Guadix,  &c.,  for  common  and  sword  cutlery;  com 
mon  earthen  and  delft  ware  in  Andujar,  Alcora,  Caceres, 
&c. ;  paper  in  Valencia  and  Catalonia;  and  tobacco  in  various 
towns,  but  more  especially  in  Malaga  and  Seville.  The  trade 
labours  under  great  disadvantages  from  the  want  of  proper 
means  of  communication.  The  roads,  except  the  royal  roads 
[caminos  reales]  are  generally  wretched ;  the  rivers,  though 
numerous,  are  ill  fitted  for  navigation,  and  little  has  been  done 
for  their  improvement,  either  by  removing  obstructions  from 
their  channels,  or  connecting  the  more,  important  basins  with 
each  other  by  means  of  canals.  Of  these,  six,  which  promised 
important  advantages,  have  been  commenced,  five  of  them 
within  the  last  century;  but,  as  Mellado  expresses  it,  from  that 
species  of  fatality  which  has  always  persecuted  Spain,  not  one 
of  them  is  finished.  Recently  some  little  has  been  done  in 
building  railways,  but  their  extent  is  yet  (1854)  too  limited 
to  have  much  effect  on  the  general  trade  of  the  country.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  foreign  trade  is  almost  necessarily 
confined  to  such  articles  of  raw  produce  as  are  produced  in 
greatest  abundance,  and  can  be  most  easily  conveyed  to  a  sea 
port.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wine,  salt,  fruits,  lead, 
oils,  soap,  and  agricultural  produce.  The  following  table 
exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy,  European,  African,  American,  and  Asiatic  I— 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  of  the  EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS  of  the  SPANISH  MO 
NARCH!  in  1851,  compared  with  1850  and  1849:— 
Imports.  Exports. 

Europe  and  Africa £4,492,714  £3,260,179 

America 2,798,987  2,018,402 

Asia. 1U.895  64,498 


1851 £7,4(16,596  £5,333,079 

1850 7,257,531  5,976,120 

1849 6,341,455  6,164,198 

Weights  and  Measures. — These  vary  so  much  in  different 
provinces,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  specify  them.  Those 
of  Castile,  however,  are  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  here 
are  only  given.  Accounts  are  kept  in  maravedis,  of  which 
34  =  Areal  de  vellon  =  about  2^d.  sterling.  The  principal  coins 
are,  in  gold,  the  doulloon-a-ec)u>  =  320  reales,  the  douUoon-a- 
cuarto  =  160,  the  doubloon  simply,  or  pistole  =  80,  the 
escudo  =  40,  and  the  escudillo  =  20 ;  in  silver,  the  peso  =  the 
tsmdillo  or  20  reales,  the  halfjteso  or  escudo-de-vellon,  the 
fourth-peso  mpezeta,  &e. ;  in  copper,  the  double  cuarto  of  8,  the 


single  cuarto  of  4,  and  the  half  cuarto  of  2  maravedis,  or  10  Cas- 
tilian  dineros.  The  principal  measures  of  length  are  the  pies  or 
foot  =  11-126  in.  imp.,  the  estado  or  fathom  =  6  pies  =  l£ 
pasos.  Of  these  pasos  or  paces,  the  posting  mile  or  league  has 
4800,  the  common  mile  4000,  and  the  statute  mile  3000.  The 
cahiz,  or  principal  corn-measure,  contains  12  fanegas,  of  which 
5  =  a  quarter  imperial.  The  cantaro  or  arroba-mayor,  and 
the  arroba-menor,  are  the  principal  liquid-measures,  the  former 
being  used  generally  for  all  liquids,  and  the  latter  only  for  oil. 
The  arroba-mayor  contains  about  4j,  and  the  arroba-meuor 
about  3J  gallons  imperial. 

Government,  &c. — This  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  mo 
narchy,  regulated  by  a  constitution  adopted  in  1837,  and  sub 
sequently  modified  in  1845.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  crown  and  cortez  jointly.  The  cortez  consist  of  two 
equally  independent  bodies — a  senate  and  a  house  of  deputies. 
The  senate  has  no  limit  as  to  numbers,  and  is  appointed  solely 
by  the  crown,  each  senator  holding  his  office  for  life.  The 
deputies  are  nominated  directly  by  electoral  juntas,  at  the 
rate  of  one  deputy  for  every  50,000  of  the  population.  Each 
deputy  is  elected  for  five  years,  and  has  full  liberty  of  speech 
and  vote ;  but  the  crown  may  at  any  time  dissolve  the  house 
of  deputies,  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  new  house  must 
be  elected  and  summoned  to  meet  within  three  months.  Either 
of  the  three  powers,  the  crown,  senate,  or  deputies,  may 
originate  bills,  with  the  exception  of  money-bills,  which 
belong  exclusively  to  the  last,  but  no  law  can  be  passed 
before  the  consent  of  each  has  been  obtained.  The  crown  is 
responsible  only  by  its  ministers,  composed  of  a  council  of 
six  principal  secretaries  of  state,  finance,  war,  justice,  marine, 
and  government.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  supreme  court, 
composed  of  a  president  and  15  judges,  divided  into  three 
halls  or  courts — a  first  and  second  court  of  justice,  and  a 
third  court  of  the  Indies.  Next  in  order  to  this  court  are 
the  audiencjas,  or  courts  of  second  resort.  The  whole  num 
ber  of  these  within  the  peninsula  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
is  15,  each  having  its  seat  at  some  principal  town,  and  exer 
cising  jurisdiction  over  two  or  more  provinces.  Judges  of 
the  first  resort  [primera  instancia]  are  found  in  all  the  more 
important  districts.  The  revenue,  raised  chiefly  by  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  the  latter  often  on  the  most  objectionable 
principles,  the  proceeds  of  suppressed  monasteries,  royal  do 
mains,  lotteries,  monopolies  of  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and 
salt,  &c.,  amounted  in  1851  to  £12,493,023,  which  was  ex 
ceeded  by  the  expenditure.  The  principal  of  the  debt  amounts 
to  £110,167,072,  and  is  annually  increased  by  arrears  of 
interest. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  army  consists  of  regulars  and  re 
serve,  or  of  regiments  of  the  line  and  militia.  The  whole 
force  is  about  136,787  men,  of  whom  about  90,000  are 
regulars.  They  are  in  general  ill-disciplined  and  ill-paid, 
and  though  once  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  are  now  among 
the  worst.  The  only  kind  of  service  in  which  they  still 
possess  considerable  reputation,  is  guerilla  warfare.  The  navy, 
which  long  contained  the  finest  ships  in  the  world,  and  almost 
ruled  the  seas,  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  wars  carried  on 
with  Great  Britain,  and  now  musters  no  more  than  four  ships 
of  the  line,  five  frigates,  six  corvettes,  eleven  brigs,  and 
29  steamers,  and  some  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  1206 
cannon,  and  manned  by  9028  sailors. 

Religion. — The  only  religion  which  the  state  recognizes, 
and  declares  itself  bound  to  support,  is  the  K.  Catholic.  It 
is  governed  by  10  archbishops  and  59  bishops,  but  two  of  the 
former  and  five  of  the  latter  have  their  jurisdiction  beyond 
sea.  The  number  of  parishes  is  about  21,000.  In  1837 
all  the  convents  of  monks,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  sup 
pressed,  and  their  revenues,  subject  to  a  provision  for  existing 
members,  confiscated  to  the  state.  At  the  period  of  extinc 
tion  the  number  of  convents  was  1940,  with  30,906  monks;  the 
nunneries  still  amount  to  660,  with  12,000  nuns,  for  the  most 
part  aged.  In  no  country  has  the  dominant  religion  mani 
fested  a  more  intolerant  spirit,  or  been  guilty  of  so  many 
atrocious  deeds.  The  same  spirit  still  exists,  but  its  powers 
of  mischief  are  considerably  curbed.  The  morals  of  the 
clergy  have  long  been  notorious  for  laxity,  and  the  laity  are 
said  to  have  very  generally  imbibed  infidel  principles. 

People. — The  inhabitants  of  Spain  consist  chiefly  of  Span 
iards  proper,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  ancient  aborigines,  Ro 
mans,  Visigoths,  Vandals,  and  Suevi,  but  partly  also  of  three 
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other  distinct  races-Basques,  occupying  the  provinces  to  which 
they  give  their  name,  and  forming  about  one-twentyfourth  of 
the  whole  population, — Modejars,  a  remnant  of  the  Moors  who, 
in  the  general  expulsion  of  their  countrymen,  found  refuge  in 
several  valleys  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  the  Castiles, 
and  whose  descendants,  unmingled  with  the  other  inhabitants, 
are  still  living  there  to  the  number  of  about  60,000, — and 
Zigeuners,  Gitanos,  or  gipsies,  who  are  found  diffused  over  all 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  do  not  number  above  45,000. 
The  Spaniards  proper,  to  whom  only  it  is  necessary  here  to 
advert,  are  of  middle  stature,  well-formed,  of  a  sallow  hue, 
sharp  features,  dark  hair,  and  keen  black  eyes.  Their  lan 
guage,  a  dialect  of  Latin,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Teutonic  and  Arabic  words,  is  soft  and  sonorous,  and  pecu 
liarly  adapted  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  poetry,  but  is  deficient 
in  force,  and  has  not  been  enriched  by  many  works  in  the 
higher  departments  of  literature.  With  the  exception  of 
Cervantes,  there  is  not  a  Spanish  writer  who  can  be  said  to 
have  earned  for  himself  an  European  reputation.  In  diet  the 
Spaniards  are  frugal  and  temperate.  Their  wants  being  thus 
comparatively  few,  are  easily  satisfied,  and  furnish  no  strong 
stimulus  to  exertion.  Indolence  accordingly  is  a  prevailing 
vice,  and  the  highest  ambition  generally  felt  is  to  be  able  to  live 
without  doing  anything.  In  their  intercourse  with  strangers 
they  are  reserved,  taciturn,  and  stand  much  upon  their  dig 
nity,  afraid  apparently  of  its  being  encroached  upon  by  undue 
familiarity;  but  on  finding  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
true  place  properly  recognized,  they  lay  aside  their  restraint, 
form  strong  attachments,  and  become  the  most  agreeable  of 
companions.  With  their  natural  indolence  there  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  enthusiasm,  and  when  their  passions  are  once 
roused,  there  are  few  extravagances  or  excesses  of  which  they 
are  not  capable.  In  favourable  circumstances  this  part  of 
their  character  has  often  manifested  itself  in  chivalric  exploits ; 
but  when  accompanied,  as  it  too  often  is,  by  ignorance  and 
bigotry,  has  led  to  the  perpetration  of  numberless  atrocities. 
In  no  country  has  fire  and  sword  been  more  mercilessly  em 
ployed  in  the  extirpation  of  what  was  called  heresy,  and  even 
now,  under  a  constitution  which  professes  to  guarantee  free 
dom  of  thought,  and  freedom  of  the  press,  no  form  of  dissent 
from  Popery  is  tolerated.  The  national  character  is  well  pic 
tured  in  the  cruel  sport  of  bull-fighting,  cultivated  eagerly  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and,  like  horse-racing  among  the 
English,  established  wherever  the  Spaniard  is  located. 

History. — Spain  was  first  colonized  by  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians,  who,  after  serious  opposition  from  the  natives, 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  peninsula.  After  the  disasters  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  the 
Romans,  having  subdued  the  native  tribes,  gained  a  complete 
ascendency,  and  Spain  became  a  Roman  province ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  subdivided  into  three  parts — Baetica, 
Lusitania,  nearly  equivalent  to  Portugal,  and  Tarraconensis, 
and  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
empire.  To  such  an  extent  was  civilization  carried,  that  360 
cities  were  counted  within  its  limits,  and  all  the  arts  of  civil 
ized  life  were  known  and  practised  almost  as  familiarly  as  in 
Italy  itself.  In  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  when  Home 
was  tottering  to  its  fall,  innumerable  hordes  of  Goths,  Suevi, 
Vandals,  and  Alans  entered  Spain,  and  spread  themselves  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Old  Castile,  Asturias,  Galicia,  and  An 
dalusia.  They  committed  fearful  havock,  and  war,  hunger,  and 
pestilence  concurred  in  converting  many  of  the  finer  parts 
of  Spain  into  a  desert.  These  hordes,  about  the  end  of  the 
6th  century,  were  vanquished  by  the  Visigoths,  headed  by 
Leovigild,  who  established  a  dynasty  which  lasted  above  120 
years.  In  672  the  Saracens  first  made  their  appearance  from 
Africa,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Gibraltar.  Notwithstanding 
several  repulses  they  persevered,  and  having  obtained  a  per 
manent  footing  in  the  country,  gained  a  signal  victory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and  entered  the  capital  Toledo  in  711. 
Tarik  Ibyn  Zeyad,  the  first  Saracen  conqueror,  was  suc 
ceeded  by  his  son  Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who,  prosecuting  his 
conquests,  subdued  the  whole  country,  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Asturias,  which  defied  his 
power,  and  remained  as  an  impregnable  stronghold  with  its 
former  possessors.  These  not  contented  to  be  cooped  up  within 
such  narrow  limits,  not  only  continued  to  harass  the  Moors, 
but,  taking  advantage  of  their  dissensions,  made  several  impor 
tant  conquests,  and  under  a  valiant  leader  named  Pelayo,  of 


royal  Gothic  extraction,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Asturias  in 
737.  About  the  same  time  another  sovereignty  was  estab 
lished  in  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  Garcia  Ximenes,  a 
Cantabrian  noble,  and  gradually  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Aragon.  The  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  were  in  like  manner  established,  and  in  1072 
Alonso  VI.,  of  Leon,  held  the  united  sovereignties  of  Asturias 
Leon,  Galicia,  and  Castile.  Too  often,  however,  internal 
dissensions  arose  in  the  different  kingdoms,  and  prevented  a 
united  effort  from  being  made  against  the  Moors.  In  1085 
Alonso  III.,  of  Castile,  aided  by  the  celebrated  warrior  Rod- 
rigo  di  Vivar,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  El  Cid, 
reduced  Toledo  and  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  shortly 
after,  under  his  grandson  and  successor,  the  frontiers  of  Cas 
tile  were  extended  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena.  Ferdinand 
III.,  whose  achievements  against  the  Moors  procured  him  the 
surname  of  El  Santo,  took  Badajoz  and  Merida  in  1230,  Cor 
dova  in  1236,  and  Jaen,  Seville,  and  Mnrcia,  in  1243.  The 
kings  of  Aragon  were  equally  successful.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  llth  century  Ramiro  I.  had  made  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Tudela,  Saragossa,  and  Lerida  pay  him  tribute. 
Between  1063  and  1094,  his  successor,  Sancho  I.,  reduced  all 
the  fortresses  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cinca,  and  in 
1118,  Alonso  I.,  successor  of  Sancho,  having  taken  Saragossa, 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  continuing  his  con 
quests,  became  master  of  a  large  tract  of  country  S.  of  the 
Ebro.  Don  Jaime"  I.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  kings  of 
Aragon,  followed  up  those  conquests  by  wresting  Valencia 
and  the  Balearic  Isles  from  the  Moors,  who  thus  pressed  on 
all  sides,  retired  into  the  mountains  of  Granada,  and  there 
founded  a  new  kingdom  in  1248.  By  calling  in  the  aid  of 
their  countrymen  beyond  the  sea,  they  made  several  vigorous 
efforts  to  regain  their  lost  position,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success.  Meanwhile,  various  important  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  possessions  of  the  Christian  kings.  Pedro  IV. 
of  Castile,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  having  rendered  himself  odi 
ous  by  his  atrocities,  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  fled  to 
Bordeaux.  There  he  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Edward  of  Wales,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince,  who  entered 
Spain,  defeated  an  army  of  100,000  men  that  marched  to  op 
pose  him,  and  restored  Pedro  to  his  dominions.  Pedro  re 
turned  immediately  to  his  cruelties,  and  the  Blnck  Prince, 
disgusted,  left  him  to  his  fate.  Accordingly,  in  1369,  he  lost 
both  his  crown  and  his  life.  Troublous  times  succeeded,  and 
in  1465  Henry  IV.,  an  imbecile  prince,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  his  insurgent  nobility,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  formally  deposed.  His  son  Alfonso,  only  ]  1  years  of 
age,  was  seated  on  the  throne,  but  died  three  years  after. 
His  father  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  deposed,  reascended  the 
throne,  and  on  his  death,  in  1474,  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Isabella,  who  had  married  Prince  Ferdinand,  eldest 
son  of  John  II.  of  Aragon.  John  died  in  1479,  and  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  Sicily  included,  became 
united  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Their  reign 
is  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  Spanish  annals,  and  in  one  year, 
1492,  was  signalized  by  the  final  extinction  of  the  Moorish 
dominion  in  Spain  through  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  Isabella  died  in 
1504,  and  Ferdinand  in  1516,  leaving  their  united  crowns 
to  their  grandson,  who,  under  the  name  of  Charles  I.  of 
Spain,  and  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  became  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe,  by  adding  to  the  already 
overgrown  dominions  of  Spain  those  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  reign  of  Charles  is  more  European  than  Spanish  ;  and, 
from  its  intimate  connection  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Reformation,  is  full  of  interest.  In  1556,  Charles,  while  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power  and  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties, 
voluntarily  resigned  both  his  hereditary  throne  and  the  im 
perial  purple,  and  retired  to  end  his  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  near  Plasencia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  II., 
better  known  to  English  readers  as  the  husband  of  the  bloody 
Mary,  and  projector  of  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  in 
vincible  Armada.  Philip  proved  a  remorseless  bigot ;  and 
though  Spain  had  now  acquired  by  her  possessions,  not 
merely  in  Europe,  but  in  the  East  and  in  the  New  World,  a 
most  magnificent  empire,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  her 
decline  had  commenced.  Philip  II.  died  in  1598,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  III.,  whose  reign  is  only  memor 
able  for  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  who  carried  away 
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with  them  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  wealth,  industry, 
and  trade  of  the  kingdom.  The  next  reign  is  that  of  Philip  1 1 1.,  j 
during  which  Portugal  resumed  her  independence,  and  the 
United  Provinces  of  Holland  nobly  asserted  their  freedom. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  1665,  by  his  son  Charles  II.,  a  mere 
child.     His  long  reign  was  only  a  series  of  disasters,  and 
several  treaties  were  made,  in  all  of  which  Spain  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  humiliating  terms.     He  did  not  die  till  1700; 
but  as  he  had  no  issue,  and  had  appointed  Philip  of  Anjou, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  successor,  a  competition  for  the 
crown  took  place,  and  led  to  the  war  of  the  succession,  which 
was  not  terminated  till  1707,  when  Philip,  by 
the  defeat  of  his  opponents  at  Almansa,  made 
good  his  claims ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Spain  was  stripped  of  ail 
her  European  dominions  beyond  the  peninsula, 
and,  even  within  it,  was  obliged  formally  to 
cede   Minorca  and   Gibraltar   to   the   British. 
Ferdinand  VI.  succeeded  his  father  Philip  in 
1746;  and  by  observing  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  European  wars,  gained  some  important  ad 
vantages  for  his  country,  which  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  recovering  from  its  degradation. 
The  same  wise  policy  was  pursued  for  a  time      'IfSBMij 
by  his  successor,  Charles  III.,  till  what  is  called  I^jjjg2| 

the  Bourbon  family-compact  led  to  a  war  with 
Great  Britain.  It  was  at  this  time  France  and 
Spain  united  were  signally  defeated  in  their 
celebrated  attempt  to  take  Gibraltar.  On  his 
death,  in  1788,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles  IV.,  whose  reign,  under  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  queen's  favourite,  Godoy,  proved 
most  inglorious.  An  ill-conducted  war  against 
the  French  revolutionists  was  suddenly  con 
cluded  by  a  most  disadvantageous  peace  and  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  necessarily  brought  Spain  into  collision  with 
Great  Britain.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  many  of  her  colo 
nies,  and  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  her  fleet.  The  in 
famous  attempts  of  Bonaparte  to  seize  the  crown  of  Spain  and 
place  it  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Joseph,  led  to  the  cele 
brated  war  of  independence,  in  which  the  patriotic  spirit  mani 
fested  by  the  Spanish  people  contrasts  strongly  with  the  pusil 
lanimity  both  of  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  VII. 
Principally  by  the  valour  of  British  troops,  and  the  unrivalled 
talents  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  French  were  not  only 
expelled,  but  saw  the  war  boldly  and  successfully  carried 
within  their  own  territories.  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  treach 
erously  kidnapped  by  Bonaparte,  regained  his  liberty,  and  re 
turned  to  Spain  amid  the  acclamations  of  his  people ;  but  his 
misfortunes  had  not  taught  him  wisdom,  and  he  was  soon  seen 
ungratefully  persecuting  those  to  whom  he  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  throne.  Repeated  insurrections  and  civil  wars  have 
since  ensued,  and  Spain  has  been  stripped  of  the  whole  of  her 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  America.  Ferdinand,  how 
ever,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  title  of  absolute  for  that  of 
a  constitutional  monarch;  and  his  daughter,  Isabella  II.,  now 
(1854)  reigns  under  a  constitution  which,  fairly  administered, 
gives  the  subject  all  the  essentials  of  freedom. 

SPALATRO,  orSpALATO  [Latin,  Spalatum;  Sclavonic, 
Split],  a  seaport  tn.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  cap.  circle,  beautifully 
situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  formed  by  the  islands  which 
here  line  the  coast,  about  100  m.  S.E.  Zara;  lat.  (Paolini 
tower)  43°  30'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  16°  26'  45"  E.  (R.)  It  consists  of 
the  town  proper  and  four  suburbs ;  and  was  once  surrounded 
by  walls,  of  which  only  portions  now  remain,  in  a  very  dila 
pidated  state.  It  is  not  well  built.  The  houses  are  generally 
small,  and  devoid  of  architectural  beauty ;  and  the  streets 
narrow,  winding,  dirty,  and  badly  paved  with  small,  flat 
stones.  The  building  most  deserving  of  notice  is  the  vast 
palace,  built  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  during  his  residence 
here  after  he  had  abdicated  the  empire,  and  still  in  very  toler 
able  preservation.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with 
a  quadrangular  tower  at  each  angle.  The  S.  side,  which  faces 
the  harbour,  is  598  ft.,  including  its  two  terminating  towers; 
and  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  each  705  ft. ;  the  whole  space  thus 
inclosed  being  rather  more  than  8  ac.  It  was  intersected 
nearly  centrally  by  two  streets  at  right  angles,  and  had  its  main 
entrance  on  the  N.,  by  the  Porta  Aurea,  or  Golden  Gate, 
which  is  still  nearly  perfect.  The  interior  of  the  palace  con- 


sisted  of  two  principal  sections,  that  on  the  S.  containing  two 
temples  and  the  emperor's  private  apartments.  The  whole 
town  of  Spalatro  was  at  one  time  confined  within  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  accordingly  the  greater  part  of  its  build 
ings  have  been  converted  into  private  dwellings  or  public 
edifices.  Among  the  latter,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Duomo  or  cathedral,  formerly  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Op 
posite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  now  con 
verted  into  a  baptistery.  Among  the  other  buildings  and 
establishments  of  the  town  are  three  parish  churches,  an 
archbishop's  palace,  a  museum,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
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gymnasium,,  normal  and  other  schools.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  tallow  and  wax  candles,  rosoglio,  and  brandy. 
The  harbour  is  both  commodious  and  secure.  A  large  trade 
is  carried  on,  particularly  with  Turkey,  chiefly  in  smoked 
and  salt  provisions,  oil,  wine,  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
leather.  Spalatro  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of 
a  court  of  first  resort,  and  several  important  public  oifices. 
It  was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  was  taken  by 
the  French  during  the  wars  subsequent  to  the  revolution,  and 
passed  to  Austria  by  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  P.  10,300. 

SPALDING,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lincoln. 
The  town  is  situated  in  a  marshy  or  fenny  district,  1.  bank  of 
the  Welland,  34  m.  S.S.E.  Lincoln;  has  an  old  and  spacious 
church,  with  a  fine  tower  and  spire ;  several  places  of  worship 
for  Dissenters,  a  free  grammar-school,  of  which  the  learned 
Dr.  Bentley  was  for  a  time  head-master ;  a  blue-coat  school,  and 
a  set  of  almshouses  ;  a  theatre,  jail,  and  spacious  market-place, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  townhall.  The  river  has  been 
made  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  50  to  70  tons 
burden.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  London, 
Hull,  Lynn,  and  other  places.  A  large  business  is  done  in 
wool,  corn,  coal,  and  timber.  Pop.  7627.  Area  of  par., 
12,070  ac.  Pop.  8829. 

SPALD  WICK,  par.  Eng.  Huntingdon ;  1690  ac.  P.  464. 

SPALMADORE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islets,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  between  the  island  of  Scio  and  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor ;  lat.  38°  32'  N. ;  Ion.  26°  12'  E.  The  largest  is  about 
5  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad  ;  the  others  are  mere  rocks. 

SPALT.  a  walled  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Middle  Franconia, 
r.  bank  Rezat,  20  m.  S.E.  Anspach ;  with  three  churches,  a 
mill,  and  a  trade  in  hops.  Pop.  1765. 

SPAN  BY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1019  ac.     Pop.  74. 

SPANDAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
12  m.  N.  Potsdam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Spree  and  Havel. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  being  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  four  forts  and  by  a  citadel,  which  is 
situated  on  an  island  of  the  Plavel.  It  contains  four  churches 
and  an  old  castle,  fitted  up  as  a  penitentiary,  and  capable  of 
receiving  500  prisoners  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  leather,  and  earthenware,  breweries  and  distilleries, 
building-yards,  some  shipping,  and  general  trade.  Spandau 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  P.  9497. 

SPANGENBERG,  a  tn.  Hesse- Cassel,  Niederhessen, 
15  m.  S.S.E.  Cassel.  It  is  walled;  and  has  a  castle  and  a 
state-prison  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  four  mills.  P.  2202. 
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SPANISH,  a  river,  British  America;  flows  W.S.W.  along 
the  N.  base  of  La  Cloche  Mountains,  and  falls  into  Lake  Hu 
ron,  nearly  opposite  the  central  part  of  the  Great  Manitoulin. 
SPANISH-TowN,  or  SANTIAGO-DE-LA-VEGA,  the  cap. 
city  of  isl.  Jamaica,  about  10  m.  N.W.  Kingston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  contains  the  governor's  residence, 
the  public  offices,  the  superior  law-courts,  and  many  institu 
tions.  It  is  ill  built  and  unhealthy,  and  although  the  capital 
of  the  island,  is  in  every  other  respect  inferior  to  Kingston. 
Pop.  6000. 

SPANNBERG,  or  SPANBERG,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Aus 
tria,  on  the  Sulzbach,  8  m.  from  Gaunersdorf ;  with  a  church 
which  once  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights.     Pop.  1149. 
SPANOPOLE,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  ISPANYMEZO. 
SPAKANISI,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  E.  Gaeta; 
with  three  churches.     Pop.  1580. 

SPARH  AM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  1770  ac.     Pop.  373- 
SPARKFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  950  ac.    Pop.  280. 
SPARONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  18  m.  W.S.W.  Ivrea;  with  a  church.     Pop.  2478. 
SPARSHOLT,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,   Berks;   6340  ac. 
Pop.  902.— 2,  Hants;  3542  ac.     Pop.  419. 
SPARTA.     tfeeMiSTRA. 

SP ARTEL  (CAPE),  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Africa,  nearly 
opposite  Gibraltar,  and  a  little  W.  Ceuta ;  lat.  35°  47'  N. ; 
Ion.  0°  6'  42"  W.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  1043  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  the  summit  composed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone;  from 
this  height  it  slopes  gradually  to  the  water. 

SPARTIVENTO:— 1,  [anc.  Herculis  Promontorium],  A 
cape  in  the  S.  extremity  of  Italy,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  I. ; 
lat.  37°  56'  N. ;  Ion.  16°  4'  E.  (R.)  It  forms  the  termination 
of  a  ramification  of  the  Apennines. — 2,  The  S.  point  of  isl. 
Sardinia  ;  lat  38°  52'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  8°  52'  30"  E. 

SPASK,  three  places,  Eussia: — 1,  A  tn.,gov.  and  110  m. 
N.N.E.  Tambov,  ou  the  Studenka;  with  two  wooden  churches; 
and  near  it  extensive  iron- works,  and  manufactures  of  ironware. 
1'op.  (1851),  3930.— 2,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  30  m.  E.S.E.  Riazan,  1. 
bank  Oka;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  salt. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  bargemen  on  the  Oka.  Pop. 
(1849),  2643.— 3,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  52  m.  S.  Kasan,  on  the 
liezdna,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Volga.  P.  (1851),  2152 
SPATZA,  or  SPATZING,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Press- 
burg,  4  m.  from  Tyrnau.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1039. 

SPAXTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  3387  ac.     Pop.  1080. 
SPECCHIA-DE'-PRETi,atn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  E.S.E. 
Gallipoli ;  with  two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  almshouse. 
Pop.  1500. 

SPEEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks, on  the  Keiinet, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  1  m.  W.  New  bury;  with  a 
parish  and  a  district  church,  and  an  old  castle.  Speen  was 
the  Spinae  of  the  Romans,  and  traces  of  their  fortifications  are 
still  visible.  What  is  called  the  second  battle  of  Newbury, 
was  fought  here  in  1644.  Area  of  par.,  3780  ac.  P.  3298. 
SPEICHER,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m. 
N.E.  Appenzell,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vb'glinsegg.  It  has  a  great 
number  of  well-built  houses ;  and  contains  a  handsome  octa 
gonal  church,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  poorhouse.  Pop.  2500. 
SPEICHER,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Treves,  near 
Bittburg ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco-pipes 
and  pottery.  Pop.  1673. 

SPE1GHTSTOWN,  a  tn.,  N.W.  coast,  isl.  Barbadoes.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is  defended  by  three 
forts.  Pop.  about  5000. 

SPELDHURST,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  3947  ac.     Pop.  2839. 

SPELLO  [anc.  Hyspellum],a.  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and 

18  m.  S.E.  Perugia.     It  has  very  steep  streets;  and  contains 

a  number  of  Roman  antiquities,  among  others,  the  tomb  of  the 

poet  Propertius.     Pop.  2000. 

SPELSBURY,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  3900  ac.  Pop.  578. 
SPENCER  GULF,  S.  Australia,  entrance  between  Cape 
Spencer  and  Cape  Catastrophe,  where  it  is  55  m.  in  width, 
running  inland  200  m.,  where  it  terminates  in  a  narrow  point 
It  is  separated  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent  by  York  Peninsula. 
The  entrance  is  in  lat.  35°  S. 

SPENGE.a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Minden,  circle  and 
near  Herford;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1850. 

SPENNlTHORNE,par.Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  4680  ac. 
Pop.  796. 


SPERLONGA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  9  m.  W.N.W. 
Gaeta,  near  the  sea  ;  with  four  churches.  Pop.  1280. 

SPERNALL,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  1090  ac.     Pop.  106. 

SPESSHARDT,  SPESSAUT,  or  SPESSART-WALD,  a  moun 
tain-range,  Germany,  which  commences  in  the  N.W.  of  Bavaria, 
r.  bank  Main,  opposite  Miltenberg,  where  the  Odenwald  is 
conceived  to  terminate,  and  stretches  N.N.E.  till  it  becomes 
linked  with  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Rhongebirge.  Its  S.  por 
tion  lies  nearly  due  N.  and  S. ;  its  N.  portion  between  S.W. 
and  N.E.  The  former  is  the  loftier,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rohrbrunnen  and  Altenbuch,  attains  in  each  of  the  three  sum 
mits  of  Rohrberg,  Geiersberg,  and  Hockenhohe,  the  height  of 
about  3000  ft.  Its  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  and 
mica-schist,  the  last  occupying  a  large  portion  of  its  sides. 
Limestone  and  sandstone  occur  in  occasional  spots.  The  Spess- 
hardt  contains  several  valleys  remarkable  for  their  narrow 
ness  and  depth.  It  is  well  wooded,  and  furnishes  considerable 
quantities  of  fine  oak-timber.  Salt  is  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  Orb.  The  drainage  belongs  wholly  to  the  Main. 

SPETCIILEY,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  779  ac.     P.  166. 

SPETISBURY,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2148  ac.     Pop.  660. 

SPEXHALL,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1484 ac.     Pop.  196. 

SPEY,  a  river,  Scotland,  issues  from  a  lake  of  same  name 
in  Inverness-shire,  between  Loch  Laggan  and  Loch  Lochy; 
flows  N.E.  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Strathspey,  forming 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  part  of  the  boundary  between 
cos.  Elgin  and  Banff,  and  falls  into  the  Moray  Firth  a  little 
below  Garmouth,  after  a  course  of  about  96  m.  Its  current 
at  first  is  somewhat  sluggish,  but  afterwards  becomes  so  rapid, 
as  to  interfere  with  its  navigation.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  float 
ing  down  timber,  and  is  noted  for  its  salmon-fisheries.  It  re 
ceives  numerous  small  streams,  but  its  only  important  tribu 
taries  are  the  Dalnain  on  the  right,  and  the  Avon  on  the  left. 

SPEYER,  a  tn.  Bavaria.     See  SPIKES. 

SPEYMOUTH,  par.  Scot.  Elgin;  7  m.  by  2  m.    P.  1898. 

SPEZIA,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  50  m. 
E.S.E.  Genoa,  on  an  alluvial  flat,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  same  name,  which  here  forms  an  admirable  harbour. 
It  is  walled,  has  six  gates,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  square, 
several  churches,  an  elegant  townhouse,  superior  schools,  a 
Capuchin  convent,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rock  which  projects 
into  the  sea;  extensive  barracks,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  9796. 

SPEZZANO,  two  places,  Naples:  —  !,  (-Albanese,  or 
Spezzanello),  A  tn..  prov.  Calahria-Citra,  10  in.  S.S.E.  Castro- 
villari ;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1660.— 2,  (-Grande),  A  vil., 
prov.  Calabria-Citra,  E.N.E.  Cosenza;  with  three  churches 
and  a  convent.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Albanian 
origin.  Pop.  1540. 

SPEZZIA  [anc.  Tiparenos],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
I  at  E.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Napoli,  about  3  m.  S.S.  W.  of  the 
coast  of  Argolis;  greatest  length,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  4  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  about  3  m.  Though  very  rocky  it,  has  many 
patches  of  soil,  which  are  carefully  cultivated.  It  depastures  a 
few  herds  of  goats.  The  chief  town,  bearing  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  E.  shore,  and  has  a  very  respectable  appearance. 
The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  commercial  pursuits.  Pop.  (isl.),  about  6000; 
(tn.),  3000. 

SPHAGIA  [anc.  Sphacteria],  an  isl.  Greece,  W.  coast, 
Morea,  stretching  for  above  5  m.  N.  to  S.,  in  a  long  and  nar 
row  belt  across  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  The 
sea  has  broken  it  up  and  divided  it  into  three  or  four  smaller 
islands.  Sphagia  is  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  in 
a  naval  battle  by  the  Athenians.  It  is  also  the  scene  of  Lord 
Byron's  Corsair,  and  has  long  been  a  noted  resort  of  pirates. 
It  is  included  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain. 

SP1ANATE,  a  vil.  anil  par.  Tuscany,  comp.  Florence, 
4  m.  from  Monte  Carlo  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1468. 

SPICE  ISLANDS.     See  MOLUCCAS. 
SPIEROE,  an  isl.  Norway,  in  the  Skager-Rack,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Christiania ;  belonging  to  the  group 
of  the  Hvaloerne  ;  lat.  59°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  55'  E. 

SPIEZ,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  24  m.  S.E. 
Bern,  near  S.W.  shore,  Lake  Thun  ;  with  a  handsome  church  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1810. 

SPIGNO: — ],  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.E.  Gaeta; 
with  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  paper.  Pop.  1340. — 
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2,  A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  28  m.  S.S.W.  Alessandria, 
near  the  Bormida ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  handsome 
church  and  school.  Pop.  2667. 

SPIKE  ISLAA7D,  a  small  isl.  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  in  the 
middle  of  Cork  harbour ;  on  which  are  extensive  artillery- 
barracks,  a  large  and  handsome  military  hospital,  and  bomb 
proof  forts  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

SPIKE  ROOG,  an  isl.  in  the  N.  Sea,  belonging  to  Hano 
ver,  and  forming  one  of  the  group  of-low  sandy  islands  which 
line  the  N.  coasts  of  that  kingdom  and  the  duchy  of  Olden 
burg,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems.  P.  130. 

SPIL1MBEKGO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy, 
gov.  Venice,  prov.  Friuli,  15  m.  W.  Udino, 
r.  bank  Tagliamento ;  with  several  provincial 
courts,  two  churches,  a  chapel,  an  old  castle  : 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  numerous  mills. 
Pop.  3500. 

SPILSBY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Eng-  _  , 

land,  co.  and  31  m.  E.  Lincoln;  with  an  Estab- 
blished  church,  Independent  and  Methodist 
chapels,  a  courthouse,  and  house  of  correction, 
a  free  grammar  and  two  national  schools. 
Area  of  par.,  2340  ac.  Pop.  1461. 

SPINAZZOLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and 
43  m.  W.S.W.  Bari,  near  the  source  of  the 
Locone.  It  has  two  churches,  two  convents, 
an  hospital,  and  almshouse.  Pop.  4600. 

SPINETO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio ; 
with  two  churches,  eight  chapels,  and  an  hos 
pital.  Pop.  2250. 

SPIKGES,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Pusterthal, 
about  12m.  from  Brixen.  It  is  a  straggling 
place,  with  a  church.  Near  it  the  French 
troops  were  defeated,  in  1797,  by  the  Tyrolese 
peasants. 

SPINOSO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata, 
N.E.  Lagonegro,  near  r.  bank  Agri ;  with  a  church  and  four 
chapels.  Near  it  is  a  magnificent  Roman  bridge.  Pop.  2660. 
SPIRANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  9  m.  S.  Bergamo.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  de 
fended  by  a  strong  castle,  which  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  history,  and  of  which  fosses,  drawbridges,  towers,  and 
other  parts  still  remain ;  contains  a  church,  and  has  a  blast 
furnace,  a  saw  and  several  silk  mills.  Pop.  1768. 

SPIRE,  or  SPEYERBACH,  a  river,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  formed 
by  several  torrents  which  descend  from  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Vosges,  and  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.,  joins  1  bank  Rhine. 
It  is  much  used  for  floating. 

SPIRES  [German,  Speyer ;  Latin,  Civitas  Nemetum,  or 
Noviomagus],  a  tn.  Bavaria,  in  the  Palatinate,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Spire  with  1.  bank  Rhine,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Mann 
heim.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates,  which  have 
a  very  extensive  circuit,  but  inclose  a  large  quantity  of  ground, 
either  open  or  occupied  with  gardens,  once  covered  with 
buildings.  In  early  times  Spires  was  a  fortified  outpost  of  the 
Romans,  intended  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  Alernanni. 
In  more  modern  times,  especially  under  and  after  Charlemagne, 
it  was  long  the  residence  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Germanic  diet;  and  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  of  the  empire,  with  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  on 
the  Rhine,  rose  to  great  importance,  acquired  great  wealth, 
and  possessed  a  population  of  at  least  27,000.  The  imperial 
chamber,  Reichs-Kammergericht,  the  supreme  appeal  court 
of  Germany,  had  its  seat  here  for  200  years.  The  prosperity 
of  Spires  began  to  decline  in  the  17th  century,  by  a  change 
in  the  channels  of  trade  and  other  causes ;  but  the  great  blow, 
from  which  it  never  has  recovered,  was  inflicted  by  Louis  XIV., 
who,  having  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1689,  issued  a 
tyrannical  edict,  ordering  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  emigrate  within  six  days.  Immediately  after  the  town  was 
consigned  to  the  flames,  and  continued  blazing  for  three  days. 
The  more  solid  buildings  were  thrown  down  by  gunpowder. 
For  many  years  after  Spires  was  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria  in  1816,  and  much  has 
.=ince  been  done  for  its  improvement,  by  the  repair  of  old  and 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  but  as  yet  it  does  not  possess 
many  objects  of  much  interest.  The  principal  edifice  is  the 


and  is  perhaps  the  most  stupendous  structure  in  that  stylo 
now  existing.  It  was  founded  in  1027,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
temple  of  Venus,  and  is  flanked  by  two  tall  pointed  towers. 
The  interior,  by  its  vast  dimensions,  strikes  the  beholder  with 
a  kind  of  awe,  but  is  chaste  and  severe  in  its  architecture, 
and  devoid  of  ornament.  It,  however,  contains  several  re 
markable  monuments,  and  the  ashes  of  no  fewer  than  eight 
German  emperors.  It  is  now  (1854)  in  course  of  being  re 
stored,  and  numerous  paintings  have  already  been  executed 
on  the  walls  of  the  interior.  Spires  contains  14  other 
R.  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Dominican  monas- 


tery,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  lyceum,  gymnasium,  Latin. 
agricultural,  and  industrial  schools  ;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ; 
the  seat  of  several  public  courts  and  offices  ;  possesses  a 
botanical  garden,  a  hall  of  antiquities,  and  several  hospitals  ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  wax-candles  and  tobacco,  some  ship 
ping  and  general  trade,  and  several  important  corn  and  cattle 
markets.  Of  the  numerous  diets  held  at  Spires,  the  most 
memorable  is  that  of  1529,  when  the  Reformers  gave  in  the 
famous  protest  which  originally  conferred  upon  them  the  name 
of  Protestants.  Pop.  9240. 

SPITAL,  a  tn.  Austria,  Carinthia,  23  m.  N.W.  Villach; 
with  a  church  and  castle  ;  and  an  extensive  manufacture  of 
pans,  which  have  a  large  sale  in  Italy.  Pop.  1700. 

SPITALFIELDS,  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  bor. 
Tower  Hamlets,  forming  one  of  the  E.  suburbs  of  London, 
and  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway.  It 
early  became  celebrated  for  its  silk  manufactures,  which  were 
established  by  French  refugees  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  is  still  chiefly  occupied  by  silk-weavers. 
Pop.  37,848. 

SPITHEAD,  a  well  known  and  excellent  roadstead  form 
ed  by  the  channel  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Portsmouth. 
The  depth  of  water  at,  low  tide  is  from  10  to  16  fathoms. 

SPITTAL,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke  ;  2674  ac.     Pop.  430. 

SPITTLE,  or  SPITTAT,.  a  vil.  England,  co.  Northumber 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  1  m.  S.E.  Berwick.  It  is 
much  frequented  for  bathing-quarters;  and  has  a  Presbyterian 
chapel,  and  several  houses  for  curing  herrings.  There  is  an 
extensive  colliery  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1746. 

SPITZ,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  1.  bank  Danube, 
W.S.W.  Krems  ;  with  a  castle,  church  and  hospital  ;  several 
vinegar-  factories,  saw  and  other  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  vinegar, 
wine,  and  wood.  It  is  a  steam-boat  station.  Pop.  1051. 

SPITZBEHGEN,  a  group  of  islands,  Arctic  Ocean; 
between  lat.  76°  30'  and  80°  40'  N.  ;  Ion.  9°  and  22°  E.  ;  nearl 
equidistant  from  the  North  Cape  and  the  E.  coast  of  Green 
It  consists  of  three  large  and  a  vast  number  of  small  islands, 
containing  altogether  an  area  roughly  estimated  at  22,000  geo. 
sq.  m.  The  large  islands  are  Spitsbergen  proper,  North-East 
Land,  and  South-East  Land  or  New  Friesland,  the  two  last 
taking  their  name  from  their  position  in  regard  to  the  first, 


early 
land. 


cathedral,  which  happily  resisted  the  attempt  made  to  blow  it  I  from  which  the  one  is  separated  on  the  N.E.  by  Waigatz  Strait, 
up,  and  remained  unshaken.     It  is  in  the  Romanesque  style,  I  and  the  other  on  the  S.E.  by  Walter  Tymen's  Fiord.     Next 
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in  size  to  the  large  islands  is  that  of  Charles,  opposite  to  the 
AV.  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  in 
terior,  but  the  coasts  have  been  repeatedly  explored,  and 
present  immense  glaciers  and  mountain-chains  bristling  with 
granite  peaks,  many  of  which  exceed  4000  ft.  in  height. 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  a  narrow  belt  of  low 
land  often  intervenes,  but  frequently  the  ridges  reach  down 
to  the  coast,  and  form  precipitous  cliffs,  which  seem  to  over 
hang  the  ocean.  The  climate  is  intensely  cold.  Even  during 
the  three  warmest  months  the  mean  temperature  on  the  W. 
coast  is  only  340-50 ;  and  vegetation  is  confined  to  a  few 
plants  of  rapid  growth,  which  do  not  rise  above  three  or  four 
inches,  and  for  the  most  part  spring,  flower,  and  seed  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  producing  nothing  on  which  human 
beings  could  manage  to  subsist.  During  winter,  which  sets 
in  at  the  end  of  September,  the  sun  remains  for  four  months 
below  the  horizon,  but  at  so  short  a  distance  from  it  that  in 
every  24  hours  the  darkness  is  relieved  for  about  six  hours 
by  a  faint  twilight.  A.  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the 
unusual  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  still  more  by 
the  remarkable  brilliancy  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  larger 
forms  of  animal  life  are  foxes,  bears,  and  reindeer,  in  pursuit 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  morses  and  seals  abounding  along  the 
coasts,  the  islands  are  frequently  visited  by  the  Norwegians 
and  Russians.  Sea- fowl  are  so  numerous  that  they  literally 
hide  the  rocks  and  darken  the  air.  The  minerals  are  known 
to  include  beautiful  marble  and  good  coal.  The  group  ap 
pears  to  have  been  first  discovered  (1553)  by  Willoughby, 
the  celebrated  English  navigator.  They  were  again  dis 
covered,  in  1596,  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Barentz,  in  endea 
vouring  to  effect  a  N.E.  passage  to  India.  They  have  since 
been  repeatedly  visited,  both  by  whalers  and  discovery  ships. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  history  of  Spitz 
bergen  is  the  residence  of  four  Russian  sailors  upon  it  for  six 
successive  years,  without  injury  to  their  health. 

SPIXWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1224  ac.     Pop.  41. 

SPLUGEN,  a  pass  in  the  Helvetian  Alps,  leading  from 
the  Swiss  can.  Grisons  into  Lombardy.  The  road,  on  which 
great  engineering  skill  has  been  displayed,  is  a  most  important 
thoroughfare,  but  is  liable  to  be  occasionally  interrupted  by 
avalanches.  Its  highest  point  is  6814  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 

SPOFFORTH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  3  m.  W.N.W.  Wetherby.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has 
a  large  and  elegant  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  several  schools, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Percy  family.  Area  of  par.,  12,958  ac.  Pop.  3599. 

SPOLETO,  a  deleg.  Papal  States,  bounded,  N.  by 
delegs.  Perugia  and  Camerino,  E.  delegs.  Ascoli  and  Naples, 
S.  deleg.  Rieti,  and  W.  deleg.  Viterbo ;  length,  N.E.  to  S.  W., 

60  m. ;  breadth,  33  m. ;  area,  about  854  geo.  sq.  m.     Its  E. 
side  is  occupied  by  the  chain  of  the  Central  Apennines,  where 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Papal  States  occurs  in  Mount 
Vetore,  8133  ft.     Ramifications  of  this  chain  traverse  the 
duleg.,  and  make  the  surface  generally  mountainous.  It  belongs 
generally  to  the  basin  of  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea ;  but  a  small 
part,  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  sends  its 
waters  to   the  Adriatic.       The  most  fertile  valley  is  that 
of  the  Spoleto,  which  yields  considerable  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  beans,  and  pease ;  and  produces  wine,  olives,  melons, 
almonds,  and  chestnuts.      Here  too  there  is  abundance  of 
fine  timber.     The  more  mountainous  districts  are  pastures, 
and  rear  numbers  of  cattle.     In  some  quarters  the  rearing 
both  of  silk-worms  and  bees  form  important  branches  of  in 
dustry.     A  great  deal  of  silk  is  spun,  and  excellent  cheese 
made ;  but  manufactures,  properly  so  called,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist.     Pop.  (1843),  121,453. 

SPOLETO  [anc.  Spoktium],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  cap. 
above  deleg.,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  1.  bank  Tessino, 

61  m.  N.N.E.  Rome.     It  is  commanded  by  a  strong  castle, 
seated  on  a  height,  which  is  separated  from  that  on  which  the 
town  stands  by  a  deep  gorge,  and  approached  by  a  bridge  of 
extraordinary  height,   along   which   an   aqueduct   has  been 
placed.     The  houses  are  in  general  indifferently  built,  and 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven.     The  principal  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  in  a  commanding  situation,  with  a  facade 
formed  by  five  Gothic  arches,  supported  by  Grecian  columns; 
the  Gothic  churches  of  St.  Dominico  and  San  Giovanni ;  the 
collegiate  church  of  San  Pietro  outside  the  town,  with  a  pro 
fusely  .sculptured  front.;  and  the  citadel  already  mentioned, 


originally  built  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  repaired  by 
Narses,  the  successor  of  Belisarius,  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
now  chiefly  used  as  a  prison.  The  only  manufacture,  and  that 
lot  of  much  importance,  is  hats.  Pop.  6115. 

SPOLTORE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  I.,  E. 
Civita-di-Penne.  It  is  composed  of  three  villages  ;  and  con 
tains  a  church  and  a  convent.  Pop.  2124. 

SPONDON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  3£  m.  E. 
Derby,  on  an  acclivity,  and  well  built.  It  has  a  church,  a 
Wesleyan  and  a  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  three  national 
schools,  and  two  or  three  friendly  and  benevolent  societies. 
Stocking-making  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Area  of  par., 
4300  ac.  Pop.  2052. 

SPONTIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12  m. 
S.S.E.  Namur,  on  the  Bocq.  It  has  an  ancient  Gothic  castle, 
a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  895. 
SPORAUES,  the  name  given  to  a  number  of  isls.  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  out  of  which  the  Greeks  have  formed  the 
wo  divisions  of  the  W.  and  the  N.  Sporades.  (See  GREECE.) 
The  name  of  E.  Sporades  is  given  to  a  Turkish  group,  in 
which  the  chief  islands  are  Samos,  Nicaria,  Patmos,  Lero, 
and  Calamo. 

SPORLE  WITH  PALGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  3817  ac. 
Pop.  847. 

SPOT,  par.  Scot.  Haddington ;  10  m.  by  5  m.  P.  595. 
SPOTLAND,  a  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  near 
Rochdale,  of  which  part  of  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb. 
It  has  a  church,  Wesleyan,  Unitarian,  and  other  Dissenting 
chapels,  an  endowed  school ;  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
and  extensive  quarries  of  slate,  pavement,  and  other  stone. 
Pop.  23,476. 

SPOTORNO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
3  m.  N.  Noli,  1.  bank  Foce,  where  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa.  It  has  a  church,  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  school,  hos 
pital,  and  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1278. 

SPRANG,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  1 1  m.W.S.W. 
Hertogenbosch,  plentifully  adorned  with  trees  ;  and  having  a 
church  and  school ;  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  shoe-mak 
ing.  Pop.  1526. 

SPRATTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  6  m. 
N.N.W.  Northampton.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  with  a 
beautiful  porch  and  highly- ornamented  spire ;  Independent 
and  Baptist  chapels,  an  infant  and  two  other  schools,  and  a 
chalybeate-spring,  once  in  high  repute  for  the  cure  of  scrofu 
lous  affections.  Area  of  par.,  2810  ac.  Pop.  961. 

SPREE,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  E.  of  Saxony, 
circle  Bautzen,  N.  side  Riesengebirge,  near  New  Salza;  flows 
very  circuitously  N.N.W.,  passing  the  town  of  Lobau,  enters 
the  Prussian  prov.  Brandenburg,  passes  the  towns  of  Sprem- 
berg,  Cottbus,  Ltibben,  where  two  branches,  by  which  it  had 
previously  formed  an  island,  called  the  Spree- Wald,  again 
unite.  Beyond  Liibben  it  describes  a  semicircle  which  ter 
minates  in  the  Lake  of  Schmielung ;  then  proceeds  N.  past 
Beeskow  and  Mulrose,  where  a  canal  connects  it  with  the 
Oder;  and  W.N.W.  past  Furstenau  and  Kopnick,  traverses 
Berlin,  and  a  little  below  Charlottenberg,  joins  1.  bank  Havel 
at  Spandau,  after  a  course  of  nearly  200  m.  It  has  no  affluent 
of  any  consequence. 

SPREMBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  55  m.  S.  Frankfurt,  on  an  island  of  the  Spree.  It  has  a 
court  of  law,  a  castle,  church,  courthouse ;  and  manufactures 
woollen  and  linen  cloth  and  hats.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4573. 

SPREMBERG  (ODER,  NIEDER,  and  NEu),avil.  Saxony, 
circle  Bautzen,  near  Stolpen  ;  with  a  castle ;  manufactures  of 
linen,  tile-works,  bleachfields,  breweries,  and  several  saw  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1489. 

SPRENDL1NGEN,  two  vils.  Hesse- Darmstadt:—!,  A 
vil.  Rheinhessen,  circle  Bingen  ;  with  a  justice  of  peace  court 
and  a  church.  Pop.  2021.— 2,  A  vil.  Starkenburg,  circle 
Offenbach  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1695. 

SPREYTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  3606  ac.     Pop.  384. 
SPRIDLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2180  ac.  P.  313. 
SPRIMONT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  9  m. 
S.S.E.  Liege,  r.  bank  Ambleve  ;  with  breweries  and  corn  and 
oil  mills.     Near  it  are  smelting-works,  limekilns,  and  several 
quarries  of  fine  building-stone.     Pop.  2274. 

SPRINGE,  a  tn.  Hanover,  princip.  Calenberg,  rear  the 
source  of  the  Haller.  It  has  a  trade  in  iron  and  wood.  P.  1 906. 
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SPRINGFIELD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  commanding  height  on  the  Chelmsford 
a.id  Maldon  Navigation,  1  m.  N.E.  Chelmsford.  It  has  an 
ancient  parish  church,  with  an  embattled  tower ;  a  district 
church,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  It  is  said  that  Goldsmith 
here  composed  his  Deserted  Village.  Area  of  par.,  2878  ac. 
Pop.  2582. 

SPRINGFIELD,  several  places,  U.  States:—!,  A  city, 
Massachusetts,  beautifully  situated  among  rich  alluvial  mea 
dows,  1.  bank  Connecticut,  here  navigable  and  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  on  the  Western  railway,  about  20  m.  N.  Hartford, 
and  nearly  equidistant  from  Boston  and  Albany.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  spacious  street,  called  Main  Street,  which  stretches 
nearly  3  m.  parallel  to  the  river,  though  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  contains  many  elegant  buildings.  This  street  is 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  several  minor  streets,  and  has 
also  behind  it,  where  the  ground  rises  so  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  valley,  several  ranges  of  handsome  residences*. 
Among  the  public  edifices  are  about  seven  churches,  of  which 
the  First  Congregational  is  conspicuous  for  its  fine  situation 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  a  courthouse  and  jail,  three  aca 
demies,  several  splendid  hotels,  and  the  U.  States  armoury  or 
arsenal,  finely  situated  on  a  height  about  J  m.  E.  of  Main 
Street,  and  consisting  of  an  imposing  pile  of  brick-buildings 
arranged  round  a  square.  Here  from  150,000  to  200,000  stand 
of  arms  are  stored,  and  from  12,000  to  15,000  are  annually 
manufactured.  The  mills,  foundries,  and  workshops  connected 
with  the  armoury  are  the  most  important  industrial  establish 
ments  of  the  town,  but  the  extensive  water-power  furnished 
by  Mill  river,  which  here  joins  the  Connecticut,  is  also  em 
ployed  for  various  other  purposes,  as  iron-works,  machine- 
shops,  paper,  cotton,  and  other  mills.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
railway-station  is  a  large  manufactory  of  cars  and  other  requi 
sites  of  railways.  Pop.  (1850),  11,766.— 2,  The  cap.  of  Illi 
nois,  on  the  edge  of  a  large  and  beautiful  prairie  on  the  Illinois, 
and  on  the  railway  to  Naples,  about  100  m.  N.  by  E.  St.  Louis. 
It  was  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  central  square  and 
wide  streets,  crossing  at  right  angles,  but  did  not  make  decided 
progress  till  1840,  when,  owing  chiefly  to  its  position  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  it  supplanted  Vandalia  as  the  capital.  Its 
public  edifices  include  six  churches,  several  of  them  handsome 
structures ;  a  State-house,  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
square ;  three  academies ;  and  a  beautiful  courthouse,  state- 
bank,  jail,  market-house,  &c.  Among  the  manufacturing 
establishments  are  four  carding-machines  and  a  foundry ;  the 
trade  also  is  extensive.  Pop.  4533. — 3,  A  city,  Ohio,  on  the 
E.  fork  of  Mud  river,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  important 
lines  of  railway,  43  m.  W.  by  S.  Columbus.  It  has  seven 
churches,  the  Wittemberg  college  and  theological  seminary; 
a  handsome  courthouse  and  other  public  buildings  ;  numerous 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  5108. 

SPK1NGTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1072  ac.  P.  300. 

SPROATLEY,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding) ;  1380  ac. 
Pop.  463. 

SPROCKHOVEL  (NIEDER),  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov. 
Arnsberg,  near  Hagen;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1904. 

SPROGOE,  a  small  isl.  Denmark,  in  the  Great  Belt,  about 
7  m.  E.N.E.  Nyborg,  in  Funen.  It  has  a  lighthouse  on  a 
hill  84  ft.  high;  lat.  55°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  57'  E.  (R.)  ;  and  a 
telegraph  in  correspondence  with  that  of  Korsb'e,  near  Nyborg. 
There  is  only  one  dwelling-house  upon  it.  It  lies  in  the  line 
of  the  safest  winter-passage  across  the  Great  Belt. 

SPROTBOROUGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  York  (W 
Riding),  2  m.  W.  Doncaster ;  with  an  ancient  church ;  and 
near  it  a  modern  stone-bridge  of  seven  arches,  across  an  arm 
of  the  Don.  Area  of  par.,  3865  ac.  Pop.  528. 

SPROTTAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  37  m. 
N.W.  Liegnitz,  r.  bank  Bober,  and  1.  bank  Sprottau,  which 
here  joins  it.  It  is  walied;  has  three  gates,  two  suburbs,  a 
court  of  law.  and  several  public  offices ;  a  Protestant  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches ;  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  tile-works,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  4196. 

SPROUGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  2335  ac.     P.  555. 

SPROUSTON,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh  ;  4  m.  sq.   P.  1424. 

SPROWSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  2576  ac.     P.  1308. 

SPROXTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2360  ac.     P.  426. 

SPUI  (HET),  a  stream,  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  Old-Maas,  separates  islands  Beijerland  and 
Voorn,  and  falls  into  the  Haringvliet. 


SPURN  HEAD,  a  promontory,  England,  forming  the 
most  S.  extremity  of  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  headland  resembling  a  sickle,  with  its  convexity  out 
wards,  towards  the  German  Ocean,  and  its  concavity  inwards, 
towards  the  Humber.  It  consists  of  a  long  shingly  and  sandy 
beach,  on  which  the  sea  is  constantly  making  inroads,  and  fears 
are  entertained  that  the  waves  may  ultimately  cut  it  across, 
convert  it  into  au  island,  and,  rushing  without  obstacle  into 
the  Humber,  cause  great  devastation.  Two  lighthouses  have 
been  erected  upon  it ;  lat.  53°  34'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  0°  7'  15"  E.  (R.) 

SPY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  about  7  m.  N.  W. 
Namur.  Coal  and  limestone  are  worked  in  the  neighbour 
hood  ;  and  there  are  two  breweries,  a  flour  and  an  oil  mill. 
The  trade  is  in  wool  and  butter.  Pop.  2277. 

SPYNIE,  par.  Scot.  Elgin  ;  8  sq.  m.     Pop.  1344. 

SQUAM,  a  lake,  U.  States,  New  Hampshire,  36  m.  N. 
Concord,  6  m.  long,  by  6  m.  broad ;  with  numerous  islands, 
and  well-stocked  with  fish. 

SQUILL  ACE  [anc.  Scylacium],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Cala 
bria-Ultra  II.,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Catanzaro,  in  an  unhealthy  situa 
tion,  about  3  m.  from  the  gulf  of  its  name.  It  contains  a 
handsome  cathedral,  three  other  churches,  and  a  seminary ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  earthen  vases,  which  are  much  ad 
mired.  Near  it  are  mines  of  iron  and  plumbago.  Pop.  3000. 

SQUINZAIs'O,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  7  m.  N.W. 
Lecce ;  with  a  church,  five  chapels,  and  a  convent.  Cotton 
is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2720. 

SRAVANA-BELGULA,  a  well-built  vil.  Hindoostan,  My 
sore  dominions,  33  m.  N.  by  W.  Seringapatam ;  lat.  12°  51'  N. ; 
Ion.  76°  42'  E. ;  celebrated  as  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Jain  worship.  There  is  here  a  colossal  statue,  73  ft.  high,  of 
Gomuta-Raya,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

SREBERNIK,  or  SREBERNICZA  :— 1,  A  tn.  European 
Turkey,  prov.  Bosnia,  30  m.  N.W.  Zvornik.  Pop.  1500.— 
2,  A  vil.  23  m.  S.  Zvornik.  There  are  silver-mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  both. 

STAAT,  or  STODA,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  12m. 
S. W.  Pilsen,  on  the  Radbusa ;  with  a  church,  school,  and  two 
hospitals  ;  a  townhouse  and  barracks  ;  a  beet-root  sugar  fac 
tory  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1032. 

STAATSBOYGDEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  and 
15  m.  W.N.W.  Trondhjem,  N.  side  of  the  Trondhjem-fiord. 
Pop.  3200. 

STABANNAN,  par.  Irel.  Louth  ;  4377  ac.     Pop.  1991. 

STABIO,  or  STABBIO  [anc.  Stabulum],  a  vil.  and  par. 
Switzerland,  can.  Tessin,  about  10  m.  S.S.E.  Lugano.  Near 
it  is  a  sulphureous  spring.  Pop.  1651. 

STABROECK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  8  m. 
N.  by  W.  Antwerp  ;  with  a  brewery,  tannery,  flour  and  bar 
ley  mills  ;  a  considerable  trade  in  wool,  butter,  honey,  wax, 
and  grain.  Pop.  2223. 

STABROEK,  city,  British  Guiana.     See  GEORGETOWN. 

STACHELBERG,  a  mountain,  Alps,  can.  Glarus,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  is  a  much-frequented  bathing-establish 
ment.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  waters,  of  a 
sulphureous  alkaline  nature,  are  in  high  repute. 

STACKALLAN,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  2351  ac.    Pop.  642. 

STACKPOLE-ELiDOR,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  2845  ac. 
Pop.  321. 

STACUMNY,  par.  Irel.  Kildare;  569  ac.     Pop.  134. 

STAD-AAN-T'-HARINGVLIET.  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Hol 
land,  isl.  Overflakkee,  12  m.  S.S.E.  Brielle,  on  the  Haring 
vliet;  with  a  church,  a  school,  a  harbour,  and  a  little  trade. 
Pop.  958. 

STADE,atn.  Hanover,  cap.  landrostei, on  the  Schwinge, 
here  crossed  by  abridge,  about  4  m.  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Elbe,  21  m.  W.  Hamburg.  It  is  a  place  of  some  strength, 
being  surrounded  by  walls  with  four  gates,  and  otherwise 
fortified.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters  ;  contains  three 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  seminary,  and  a  house  of 
correction;  and  has  some  shipping  and  general  trade.  P. 5814. 
— The  LANDROSTEI,  area,  198  geo.  sq.  m.,  bordering  on  the 
Hamburg  territory,  the  Elbe,  gov.  Liineburg,  the  Aller  and 
Weser,  and  the  N.  Sea,  is  monotonously  flat,  and  lies  so  low 
as  to  require  the  aid  of  strong  embankments  to  protect  it 
from  the  tides.  Much  of  it  is  so  marshy  as  to  be  unfit  for 
arable  culture,  but  much  of  it  also  is  a  rich  alluvium,  on 
which  heavy  crops  are  raised.  Its  inhabitants  are  aln.ost  all 
Protestants.  Pop.  263,916. 
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STADHAMPTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Oxford, 
5  in.  N.  Bensington ;  the  birthplace  of  John  Owen,  the  cele 
brated  Nonconformist  divine,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni 
versity  of  Oxford  during  the  commonwealth.  Area  of  par., 
G20ac.  Top.  401. 

STADT-lLM,  a  tn.  Germany.     See  ILM. 

STADT-SuLZA,  a  tn.  Saxe- Weimar,  15  m. 
N.E.  Weimar;  with  a  castle,  salt-springs,  and  two 
mills.  Pop.  1239. 

STADTAMHOF  [Latin,  Eiparia],  a  tn.  Ba 
varia,  Upper  Palatinate,  r.  bank  Danube,  which 
here  receives  the  Eegen,  forms  an  island,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  communicating  with  Ratisbon, 
of  which  Stadtamhof  may  be  considered  a  suburb. 
It  has  a  church,  an  Augustine  monastery,  two 
hospitals;  numerous  breweries,  two  mills,  and 
some  shipping  trade.  Pop.  2029. 

STADTHAGEN,  a  tn.  Germany,  principality 
Lippe-Schaumburg,  9  m.  N.E.  Biickeburg.  It  is 
walled ;  has  three  gates,  two  churches,  one  of 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  princes  of  Schaum- 
burg ;  a  Latin  school,  and  a  mineral-spring.  Coal 
is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1913. 

STADTL,  or  MIESTECZKO,  a  vil.  Bohemia, 
circle  Rakonitz,  12  m.  from  Beraun.  It  has  a 
church,  a  school,  tile-works,  and  a  mill.  P.  968. 

STADTLOHN,  or  SrADT-LoEN.a  tn.  Rhenish 
Prussia,  gov.  and  30  in.  W.  Miinster ;  with  a  church,  manu 
factures  of  linen,  earthenware,  and  tobacco-pipes ;  numerous 
bleachfields,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  linen  and  cattle.  P.  2270. 

STADTOLDENDOKF,  a  tn.  Brunswick,  on  a  hill,  S.E. 
Brunswick.  It  is  walled;  has  three  gates,  a  church,  and 
manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  2148. 

STADTSTEINACII,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,on 
the  Steinach,  l£  m.  N.  Baireuth ;  with  a  church,  a  chapel, 
poorhouse,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  strong  castle ;  blast-fur 
naces,  and  other  iron-works,  and  several  mills.  Near  it  are 
quarries  of  marble  and  serpentine,  with  polishing  and  cutting 
machines.  Pop.  1300. 

STAEDEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov,  W.  Flan 
ders,  18  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  a 
tobacco-factory,  a  rope-work,  and  several  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  corn-mills.  Pop.  4533. 

STAFA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  13  m.  S.E. 
Ziirich,  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ziirich  ;  with  a  church,  and  manu 
factures  of  silk  and  cotton.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3508.  • 

STAFFA,  a  small  but  celebrated  isl.  Scotland,  co.  Ar- 
gyle,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  6  m.  to  8  m.  W.  Mull ;  lat. 
56°  29'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  21'  W.  It  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape, 
about  1£  m.  in  circumference,  presenting  an  uneven  table- 


island,  the  arches  and  floorings  of  the  caves,  strongly  resemble 
architectural  designs,  and  have  been  described  by  terms  taken 
from  the  works  of  art.  The  coast  is  indented  with  numerous 
romantic  caverns,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  Fingal'a 
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land  resting  on  cliffs  of  variable  height.  Greatest  elevation, 
144  ft.  It  is  composed  of  a  fundamental  ledge  of  rocks  of 
conglomerated  trap  or  tufa,  to  which  succeeds  a  grayish-black, 
hard,  and  compact  columnar  basalt,  which  is  covered  by  a 
mass  of  shapeless  basalt  of  the  same  description,  with  small 
columns  interspersed  through  it.  The  whole  fa?ade  of  the 
VOL.  II. 
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Cave,  the  opening  into  which  is  a  magnificent  archway,  66  ft. 
high  at  mean  tide,  supporting  a  massive  entablature  of  30  ft. 
additional,  and  receding  for  227  ft.  inwards,  the  entire  front, 
as  well  as  the  great  cavernous  sides,  being  composed  of  count 
less  complicated  ranges  of  gigantic  columns,  beautifully 
jointed,  and  of  most  symmetrical  though  somewhat  varied 
forms.  A  deeply  channelled  fissure,  parallel  to  the  sides, 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling,  which  is  orna 
mented  by  pendant  clusters  of  columns,  whitened  with  cal 
careous  stalagmite.  As  the  sea  never  entirely  ebbs  from  this 
cave,  it  forms  its  constant  flooring,  along  which  in  calm 
weather  a  boat  may  be  pushed.  The  water  at  the  entrance  is 
18  ft.  deep,  at  the  inner  extremity  about  9  ft.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  basaltic  columns  throughout  the  island  is 
about  2  ft.,  but  they  often  extend  to  3  ft.  and  even  4  ft. 
Their  general  forms  are  pentagonal  and  hexagonal,  but  the 
number  of  sides  is  sometimes  increased  to  seven  and  nine,  and 
they  are  rarely  found  rhomboidal  or  triangular.  In  position 
they  are  sometimes  erect,  sometimes  oblique,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  horizontal,  while  they  are  often  curved,  and  vari 
ously  jointed  and  implicated.  There  are  several  other  caves 
along  the  coast  of  the  island,  of  which  the  most  note-worthy 
is  called  Clam-shell  Cave,  from  the  peculiar  curve  in  which 
the  basaltic  columns  recline,  giving  it  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  pecten-shell.  It  is  30  ft.  in 
height,  16  ft.  to  18  ft.  broad,  and  130  ft.  long,  its 
lateral  dimensions  gradually  contracting  as  it  re 
cedes  from  the  opening. 

STAFFELSTEIN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper 
Franconia,  on  the  Lauter,  12  m.  N.  Bamberg.  It 
has  a  church,  three  chapels,  and  an  hospital ;  ma 
nufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  1181. 

STAFFORD,  n  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by 
Cheshire,  N.E.  and  E.  Derbyshire,  S.E.  Warwick 
shire,  S.  Worcestershire,  and  W.  Shropshire ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  55  m. ;  central  breadth, 
35  m. ;  area,  780,800  acres,  or  1 220  sq.  m.  The 
surface  in  the  N.  consists  chiefly  of  wild  moor 
lands,  rising  in  several  parts  more  than  1000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  formed  of  several  long  ridges, 
which  terminate  what  has  been  called  the  Pennine 
chain  of  England,  and  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  deep  valleys  sloping  more  or  less  gradu 
ally  towards  the  Trent.  The  midland  and  S.  parts 
of  the  county  are  much  less  elevated,  and  gene 
rally  of  a  much  more  pleasing  description,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  level  lands,  diversified  by  gentle  eminences, 
though  occasionally  rising  into  loftier  heights,  as  in  Turner's 
Hill,  one  of  whose  peaks  exceeds  900  ft.  By  far  the  finest 
part  of  the  county  is  the  valley  of  the  Trent,  which  traverses 
it  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  both  by  its  main  stream  and  its  numc- 
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rous  tributaries,  has  been  made  available  for  a  chain  of 
canals,  which  give  the  county  the  benefit  of  direct  water- 
communication  with  the  Mersey,  Humber,  Severn,  and 
Thames.  The  geological  formation  most  largely  developed 
is  the  new  red  sandstone,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
central  part  of  the  county,  but  in  the  N.  and  S.  gives  place 
to  two  valuable  coal-fields  —  the  one  in  the  N.  called  the 
Pottery  coal-field,  from  the  number  of  potteries  which  have 
been  established  upon  it;  and  the  other  in  the  S.,  usually 
known  as  the  Dudley  coal-field,  and  celebrated  alike  for  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  one  of  its  seams,  the  excellence  of 
the  coal  for. iron-making,  and  the  number  and  richness  of  its 
iron-ores.  From  beneath  the  N.  coal-field  the  coarse  sand 
stone,  called  millstone-grit,  crops  out  and  covers  a  considera 
ble  district ;  the  S.  coal-field,  particularly  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Dudley,  rests  on  mountain-limestone.  The  climate 
is  characterized  by  great  coldness  and  humidity,  making  the 
harvest  both  late  and  precarious.  About  three-fourths  of  the' 
whole  surface  is  arable;  but  much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  cold, 
clayey  nature,  fit  only  for  moorland  oats,  which,  according  to  j 
a  very  wretched  system  of  agriculture,  are  often  sown  three  | 
years  in  succession,  the  land  being  then,  while  full  of  weeds, 
laid  -down  to  grass.  In  other  parts  a  much  better  system  is 
pursued,  and  proper  rotations  are  observed.  This  is  particu 
larly  the  case  in  the  S.,  where  the  best  land  occurs,  and  friable 
loams,  of  a  gravelly,  sandy,  or  calcareous  nature,  admit  the 
adoption  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  are  many  rich  meadows,  natural  or  artificial,  but 
neither  grazing  nor  the  dairy  forms  a  very  important  branch 
of  rural  economy.  The  manufactures,  chiefly  of  china  and 
earthenware  in  the  N.,  and  of  iron  in  the  S.,  are  so  important 
as  to  form  among  the  greatest  seats  of  their  respective 
branches  in  the  kingdom.  The  former,  occupying  the  ex 
tensive  and  populous  district  of  the  Potteries,  owes  much  of 
its  prosperity  to  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  late 
Josiah  Wedgwood ;  the  latter  includes  the  iron  manufacture, 
in  all  its  branches,  from  the  mining  and  smelting  of  the  ore 
to  its  conversion  into  malleable  iron  and  steel,  and  then  into 
various  kinds  of  ironmongery.  In  carrying  on  this  impor 
tant  trade,  Staffordshire  has  the  benefit  not  only  of  the  chain 
of  canals  already  mentioned,  but  of  a  large  railway  develop 
ment,  the  London  and  Northern  traversing  it  in  a  N.N.W. 
direction  from  Bilston,  and  sending  out  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Birmingham,  the  Trent  Valley,  and  other  branches,  which 
connect  it  with  the  N.  Staffordshire  and  Midland  lines.  The 
principal  towns  are  Stafford  (the  capital),  Lichfield,  Walsall, 
Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Tamworth,  Burton-upon- Trent, 
Uttoxeter,  Cheadle,  Hanley,  Burslem,  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.  The  political  division  of  the  county  is  into  N.  and  S. 
Staffordshire,  each  of  which  sends  two  members  to  the  House 
o  f  Commons .  Pop.608,716. 

STAFFORD,  a  mun.  and  parl.  bor.  and  market  tn.,  cap. 
above  co.,  pleasantly  situated  1.  bank  Sow,  near  the  junction 
of  the  North- Western  railway  with  its  Trent  Valley  branch, 
123  m.  N.W.  London.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
existed  till  the  last  civil  war,  when  they  were  completely  de 
molished  by  the  parliamentarians ;  is  entered  from  the  London 
road  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  is  in  general  well  built,  con 
sisting  of  two  principal  and  several  minor  streets,  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  lined  with  brick-houses,  covered  with 
slate.  The  supply  of  water  is  abundant.  The  environs  are 
pleasant,  and  studded  with  handsome  mansions  and  villas. 
The  principal  buildings  and  objects  of  interest  are  three  Estab 
lished  churches,  two  of  them  parochial,  and  one  of  them  a 
large  and  fine  old  cruciform  structure,  recently  repaired,  with 
an  octagonal  tower,  several  richly  decorated  windows,  and 
many  ancient  and  modern  monuments  ;  Presbyterian,  Quaker, 
Independent,  Old  and  New  Connexion  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  U.  Catholic  chapels  ;  a  well-endowed  free  grammar,  and 
British,  national,  and  ragged  schools;  a  mechanics'  institute; 
the  castle,  situated  about  1 J  m.  S.W.  of  the  town,  and  recently 
rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site ;  a  handsome  modern  county-hall,  a 
county-jail  and  house  of  correction,  an  infirmary,  lunatic 
asylum,  and  theatre.  The  principal  manufactures  are  leather, 
for  which  there  are  several  large  tanneries;  and  boots  and 
shoes  made  to  some  extent,  both  for  the  London  market  and 
for  exportation.  The  breweries,  like  many  others  in  the 
county,  are  famous  for  their  ale.  Races  are  held  in  October, 
on  Marston  Common.  The  borough  is  governed  by  six 


aldermen  and  18  councillors;  and  has  sent  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Pop.  11,829 

STAFFORD,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  25  m.  N.E. 
Hartford,  at  the  junction  of  the  Furnace  and  Willimantic 
rivers,  and  on  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  Palmer  rail 
ways.  It  has  a  large  square  in  its  centre,  and  contains  several 
churches ;  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
machinery,  carpenters'  tools,  and  other  cutlery,  leather,  and 
pistols.  The  bog-iron,  abundantly  obtained  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  supplies  several  furnaces ;  and  the  chalybeate-springs, 
considered  among  the  most  efficacious  in  the  U.  States,  attract 
many  invalids  and  other  visitors.  Pop.  of  township,  2941 . 

STAFFORDSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Meath;  617  ac.  P.  51. 

STAGLIENO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
about  2  m.  E.  Genoa,  r.  bank  Bisagno ;  with  two  churches 
and  a  handsome  palace.  Pop.  1984. 

STAGNO-GuANDE,  or  STON,  a  tn.  Dalmatia,  circle  and 
25  m.  N.W.  Ragusa,  on  the  peninsula  of  Sabioncello.  It  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications,  but  is  now  only 
defended  by  a  castle  in  good  condition.  It  has  a  court  of 
justice,  and  several  public  offices;  a  church,  a  sardine-fishery, 
and  an  excellent  harbour,  at  which  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Near  it  are  extensive  salt-works.  Pop.  5400. 

STAGNONE,  a  group  of  islets  in  the  Mediterranean,  W. 
coast,  Sicily,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
;  channel,  13  in.  S.S.W.  Trapani.  The  principal  are  Burrone, 
|  Favilla,  and  Cerdinisi.  The  last,  which  is  the  largest,  is 
about  2  m.  long,  by  rather  less  than  1  m.  broad,  and  both  it 
and  Favilla  are  each  defended  by  a  tower. 

STAGSDEN,  par.  Eng.  Bedford ;  338G  ac.     Pop.  727. 

STAHOLMOG,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  2109  ac.     Pop.  418. 

STAINBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1550  ac.     Pop.  180. 

STAINDROP,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
16m.  S.S.W.  Durham ;  with  an  ancient  and  handsome  church, 
places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  and  several  day  and  Sunday 
schools.  Area  of  par.,  11,837  ac.  Pop.  2447. 

STAIN  ES,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
near  1.  bank  Thames,  18  m.  W.  by  S.  London  ;  with  a  neat 
church,  and  several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  Area  of 
par.,  1844ac.  Pop.  2577. 

STAINFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  2450  ac.      P.  132. 

STAINFORTH,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Yoik 
(W.  Riding),  on  the  Don,  near  the  junction  of  the  Stainforth 
and  Keadby  canal;  with. a  chapel  of  ease,  places  of  worship 
for  Primitive  Methodists,  Wesleyans,  and  Unitarians ;  a 
spacious  quay,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  881. 

STA1NLAND,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  4  m.  S.  by  W.  Halifax;  with  a  district  church, 
Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  school;  manufactures  of 
pasteboard,  woollen,  cotton,  and  worsted  goods;  collieries, 
and  extensive  quarries.  Pop.  4173. 

STAINLEY  (Sou-rn),  par.Eng. York  (W.Riding);! 800 ac. 
Pop.  247. 

STAINTON,  six  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  York  (N.  Riding); 
7744  ac.  Pop.  2485.— 2,  York  (VV.  Riding) ;  2789  ac.  Pop. 
284.— 3,  (Great),  Durham ;  1947  ac.  Pop.  155.— 4,  (by  Lcmg- 
u'ortk),  Lincoln;  3021  ac.  Pop.  227.— 5,  (Market),  Lincoln  ; 
1180ac.  Pop.  142.— 6,  (-le-Vale), Lincoln;  2450 ac.  Pop.144. 

STAIR,  par.  Scot.  Ayr;  6m.  by2  m.     Pop.  820. 

STALBRIDGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Dor 
set,  16m.  N.  by  E.  Dorchester ;  with  a  spacious  church,  a 
place  of  worship  for  Independents,  and  an  ancient  cross  of 
elaborate  workmanship.  Area  of  par.,  5681  ac.  Pop.  1909. 

STALHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk,  14  m. 
N.E.  Norwich  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
a  charitable  endowment,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn. 
Area  of  par.,  1792  ac.  Pop.  698. 

STALIMINE,  isl.  Turkey  in  Asia.     See  LEMNOS. 

STALISFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  222G  ac.     Pop.  362. 

STALLATI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II., 
11  m.  S.S.E.  Catanzaro,  on  a  lofty  mountain  washed  by  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Pop.  1260. 

STALLINGBOROUGII,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  5792  ac. 
Pop.  516. 

STALLUPOHNEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  gov. 
nnd  16  m.  E.N.E.  Gumbinnen;  with  a  court  of  law,  a  church, 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  3075. 

STALYBRIDGE,  a  market  tn.  England,  cos.  Lancaster 
and  Chester,  7  m.  E.  Manchester,  on  gentle  declivities  on  both 
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banks  of  the  Tame ;  with  three  principal  streets,  one  of  which, 
the  oldest,  is  very  irregular,  the  other  two  straight  and  well 
kept ;  houses  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  two  stories  in  height; 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  There  are 
three  churches  and  nine  chapels,  the  latter  belonging  to  Wes- 
leyans,  Primitives,  Baptists,  R.  Catholics,  &c.  None  of  the 
buildings  are  deserving  of  particular  notice  ;  the  oldest  and 
most  remarkable  is  the  chapel  of  ease,  an  octangular  struc 
ture,  built  upon  a  rock  rising  perpendicular  from  the  Tame. 
The  only  other  public  building  is  the  market-house,  erected 
1831 ,  at  a  cost  of  £8000.  All  the  different  religious  denomi 
nations  have  Sunday-schools  in  connection  with  them,  besides 
which,  there  are  13  day-schools,  a  British  and  several  dame 
schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  with  library  and  reading-room  ; 
and  some  sick  and  burial  societies.  Spinning  cotton  yarns 
and  weaving  calicoes  are  the  principal  manufactures  car 
ried  on  here.  There  are  19  of  these  establishments,  giving 
employment  to  9500  hands.  Some  of  them  are  very  ex 
tensive,  employing  from  1000  to  1400  persons  each.  There 
are  also  two  calico  print-works,  six  iron-foundries,  and  ma 
chine  and  mill- wright  shops.  Stalyhridge  is  particularly  well 
supplied  with  railway  communication  ;  the  Manchester,  Shef 
field,  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
have  each  a  branch  to  the  town,  while  the  Manchester  and 
Leeds  division  of  the  London  and  North-Western  passes 
through  it.  Pop.  (census  of  1851),  20,760;  but  including 
that  portion  of  the  town  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Dukinfield, 
25,000  to  26,000. 

STAMBOUL,  cap.  Turkey.     See  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

STAMBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1842  ac.     Pop.  564. 

STAMBRIDGE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:— 1,  (Great); 
1670  ac.  Pop.  392.— 2,  (Little) ;  600  ac.  Pop.  136. 

STAMBRUGES,  or  ESTAMBRUGES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  Hainaut,  1 1  m.  W.N.W.  Mons ;  with  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  tobacco,  two  breweries,  several 
large  stone-quarries,  and  four  limekilns.  Pop.  2063. 

STAMFORD,  a  market  tn.  and  parl.  bor.  England,  co. 
find  39  m.  S.  Lincoln,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  above 
the  Welland,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  and  a  handsome  new 
bridge,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  It  is 
ancient,  and  irregularly  built,  consisting  of  substantial  houses 
of  freestone,  roofed  with  slate;  is  well  paved,  well  lighted, 
and  amply  supplied  with  water ;  and  has  among  its  buildings 
five  parish  churches,  one  of  them,  All  Saints',  an  ancient  and 
handsome  structure,  with  a  lofty  embattled  tower  and  octa 
gonal  crocketted  spire;  another,  St.  Mary's,  also  ancient,  with 
fine  specimens  of  early  English  architecture ;  and  a  third,  St. 
John's,  with  a  fine  wooden  roof  and  screen;  Independent,  Wes 
leyan,  and  Reformed  Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  well- 
endowed  grammar  and  blue-coat,  and  various  other  schools, 
a  large  townhall  and  house  of  correction,  a  theatre,  general 
and  other  hospitals,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  with  a 
museum ;  public  baths,  and  numerous  charities.  There  are 
no  manufactures  of  any  consequence;  but  a  large  malting 
business  is  carried  on  ;  the  two  weekly  markets,  particularly 
one  for  corn,  are  very  important,  and  numerous  cattle-fairs, 
partly  for  fat  stock,  are  well  attended.  Besides  the  railway, 
which  gives  communication  with  all  the  great  lines  of  the 
kingdom,  the  Welland  affords  a  good  outlet,  being  navigable 
for  boats  and  barges.  The  bor.  sends  two  members  to  Par 
liament.  Pop.  19,680. 

STAMFORD:—!,  A  vil.  and  township,  Canada  West, 
co.  Welland,  about  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  with 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  churches. 
Hops  are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1852), 
3113. — 2,  A  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mill,  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  rail 
way,  36  m.  E.  by  N.  New  York.  It  has  several  churches,  a 
wire-factory,  lumber-yards,  foundries,  and  mills ;  a  harbour 
admitting  vessels  drawing  8i  ft.  water,  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  5004. 

STAMFORD-BARON  ST.  MARTIN,  par.  Eng.  Northamp 
ton;  2170  ac.  Pop.  1778. 

STAMFORDH AM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  13  m.  N.W.  Newcastle;  with  an  ancient  church  in 
the  early  English  style,  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
and  two  schools.  Area  of  par.,  18,089  ac.  Pop.  1781. 

STAMMHEIM,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
on  the  Nagold  ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1156. 


STAMPALIA,  or  ISTAMPALTA  [anc.  Astypalcea],  an  isl. 
Grecian  Archipelago,  in  the  S.  Cyclades,  nearly  equidistant 
from  Naxia  and  Rhodes;  lat  36°  30' N. ;  Ion.  26°20'E.; 
greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  13  m. ;  mean  breadth,  2  m.  It 
is  very  irregular  in  shape,  indented  into  bays,  several  of 
which  form  good  harbours  ;  and  surrounded  by  a  great  num 
ber  of  rocky  islets.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the 
island  is  the  want  of  good  water.  There  are  several  villages, 
of  which  those  of  St.  Andrew  and  Livorno,  both  with  good 
ports,  are  the  largest.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing. 

STAMPFEN,  STOMFA,  or  STUPAWA,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  co.  and  10  m.  N.N.W.  Pressburg;  with  a  castle,  sur 
mounted  with  towers  and  surrounded  by  gardens ;  a  church 
and  synagogue ;  a  copper  and  iron  mill ;  and  both  marble 
and  slate  quarries.  Fine  crystals  are  found  and  polished  here, 
chiefly  by  Jews.  Pop.  3374. 

STAMPHANE,  or  STRIVALI,  a  group  of  islets  in  the 
Ionian  Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Morea 
and  the  S.  extremity  of  Zante ;  lat.  37°  15'  N.;  Ion.  21°  E. 
The  largest  are  the  Harpy  and  the  Convent,  the  latter  so 
called  from  containing  a  Greek  monastery.  The  chief  pro- 
duets  are  olives  and  other  fruits.  The  group  is  included 
among  the  Ionian  Islands. 

STAMULLIN,par.andtn.Irel.Meath;  5144ac.  P.  1038. 

STANCHO,  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago.     See  Cos. 

STANDERWICK,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  303  ac.    P.  78. 

STANDFORD,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1181  ac.     Pop.  297. 

STANDGROUND,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hunt 
ingdon,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Peterborough  and  Ellsworth 
railway,  above  1  m.  S.S.E.  Peterborough ;  with  a  large 
church  seated  on  an  eminence,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  surrounding 
country.  Area  of  par.,  5698  ac.  Pop.  1762. 

STANDI SH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  3  m. 
N.N.W.  Wigan.  It  has  a  large  and  elegant  church  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  with  a  very  ancient  tower  and  spire ;  a  free 
grammar  and  several  other  schools,  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  mines  of  common  and  parrot  coal,  and  several 
freestone-quarries.  Area  of  par.,  15,285  ac.  Pop.  8594. 

STANDISH,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  3388  ac.     P.  534. 

STANDLAKE,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  2495  ac.     P.  810. 

STANDLYNCH,  par.  Eng.  Wilts  ;  694  ac.    Pop.  65. 

STANDON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  8  m.  N.E. 
Hertford.  The  village  is  neatly  built ;  and  the  parish  has  an 
ancient  church  of  large  dimensions,  with  a  tower ;  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  a  R.  Catholic 
college,  and  a  paper-mill.  Area  of  par.,  7520  ac.  P.  2462. 

STANDON,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  2570  ac.    Pop.  373. 

STANF1ELD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  903  ac.     Pop.  243. 

STANFORD,  eight  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Norfolk;  2608  ac. 
Pop.  180.— 2,  Northampton;  1510ac.  Pop.  35.— 3,  (Bishop), 
Hereford;  1471  ac.  Pop.  235.— 4,  (Dmgley),  Berks ;  914  ac. 
P.  178.— 5,  (-le-Hope),  Essex;  2984  ac.  P.  439.— 6,  (Rivera), 
Essex  ;  4386  ac.  P.  1082.— 7,  (-upon-Soar),  Notts;  1520  ac. 
Pop.  147. — 8,  (-on-Teame),  Worcester;  1278  ac.  Pop.  175. 

STANGENDORF,  or  WANDULA, a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia, 
about  3  m.  from  Zwittau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1272. 

STANHOE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1489  ac.    Pop.  517. 

STANHOPE,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham,  on 
the  Wear,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Pontop  and  South  Shields 
railway,  6  m.  W.  Wolsingham.  It  has  a  parish  church,  on  a 
height  above  the  town,  with  a  massive  tower,  probably  used 
in  early  times  as  a  fastness  ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  various  Dis 
senting  chapels,  extensive  limekilns,  valuable  lead-mines,  and 
a  little  coal.  Bishop  Butler  was  rector  of  Stanhope,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  livings  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  is  said  to  have  here  composed  his  celebrated  Analogy  of 
Jiclujion.  Area  of  par.,  54,870  ac.  Pop.  8882. 

STAN  I  ON,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  1850  ac.     P.  3G5. 

STANISLAUS: — 1 ,  A  river,  U.  States,  California,  formed 
by  three  forks  from  the  Sierra  Nevada;  flows  W.,  and  falls 
into  the  San  Joaquin,  at  the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  nume 
rous  affluents. — 2,  A  vil.  on  r.  bank  above  stream,  13  m. 
S.  by  E.  Stockton ;  an  important  station  for  the  disembarka 
tion  of  passengers  and  merchandise  destined  for  the  mines  of 
Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  &c. 

STANISLAWOW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  between  two 
arms  of  the  Bistritsa,  which  unite  at  a  short  distance  below, 
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71  m.  S.S.E.  Lemberg.  It  has'a  civil  anil  criminal  court,  a 
K.  Catholic,  Armenian,  and  several  Greek  churches,  a  syna 
gogue,  gymnasium,  and  head  school  for  the  circle;  and  has  an 
important  general  trade.  Pop.  9200. 

STANLEY,  a  vil.  and  ecclesiastical  dist.  England,  co. 
York  (W.  Riding),  par.  and  about  2  m.  N.N.E.  Wakcfield,  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  N.  suburbs.  The  village 
stands  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Calder,.among  scattered  hamlets 
and  agreeable  villas  ;  the  church  is  a  handsome  structure  in 
the  Decorated  style,  with  two  turrets ;  and  ample  means  of 
conveyance  are  afforded  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  canal,  which 
here  crosses  the  river  by  a  magnificent  aqueduct.  The  pauper 
lunatic  asylum  of  the  W.  Hiding,  with  accommodation  for  500 
patients,  is  in  the  district.  Pop.  7257. 

STANLEY,  a  manufacturing  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  about 
6  m.  X.  Perth,  r.  bank  Tay ;  .neatly  built;  inhabitants  chiefly 
employed  in  the  extensive  cotton-works  adjoining. 

STANLEY  (KING'S),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Glou 
cester,  on  the  Severn  and  Thames  canal,  and  near  the  Glou 
cester  and  Bristol  railway,- 3  m.  \V.  by  S.  Stroud.  It  has  an 
ancient  and  handsome  church,  a  Baptist  chapel,  two  national 
schools,  extensive  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth, 
and.au  annual  fair.  Area  of  par.,  1679  ac.  Pop.  2095. 

STANLEY-PoNTLARGE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  960  ac. 
Pop.  96. 

STANLEY  (PORT).     See  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

STANLEY  (PORT  OF),  a  tn.  and  port  of  entry,  Canada 
West,  at  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek,  N.  shore,  Lake  Erie,  co. 
Elgin,  110  m.  from  Hamilton.  It  possesses  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  the  port  through  which  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  receives  its  principal  supplies  of 
foreign,  and  exports  its  surplus  of  domestic  produce.  The 
Bank  of  Montreal  has  an  agency  here ;  and  there  are  two  Pro 
testant  churches,  and  three  schools.  Pop.  about  1000. 

STANLEY-ST. -LEONARD,  a  vil.  and  par.,  formerly  a  mar 
ket  tn.,  England,  co.  Gloucester,  near  the  Stroud  Navigation, 
and  the  Gloucester  and  Bristol  railway,  about  4  m.  W.S.W. 
Stroud.  It  has  an  interesting  ancient  church,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  a  low  tower  rising  from  its  centre ;  the  remains 
of  a  Benedictine  priory,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 
Area  of  par.,  1070  ac.  Pop.  861. 

STAN MER,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;   1346  ac.     Pop.  130. 

STAN  MOKE  (GKEAT  and  LITTLE),  two  nearly-contigu 
ous  vils.  and  pars.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  about  10m.  N.  W. 
London.  In  Great  Stanmore  there  are,  besides  the  parish 
church,  an  Independent  chapel,  and  a  house  built  on  the  site 
of  a  school,  in  which  the  celebrated  classical  scholar,  Dr. 
Parr,  was  at  one  time  teacher.  At  a  short  distance  from 
Little  Stanmore  there  is  a  splendid  church,  with  paintings  by 
Laguerre,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  whose  splendid 
mansion  of  Canons  was  within  the  parish.  In  this  mansion 
Handel  resided  as  chapel-master,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
his  Esther  for  the  consecration  of  Stanmore  church.  Area 
of  Great  Stanmore,  1441  ac.  Pop.  1180.  Area  of  Little 
Stanmore,  1552  ac.  Pop.  811. 

STANNERN,  or  STOXARZOU,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  9  m.  S.  Iglau,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  a 
small  lake.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  meteor-stones  which  fell  near  it  in  1807.  Pop.  1040. 

STANNINGFlELD,par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1455ac.   P.320. 

STANNINGLEY,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  5  m.  W.  by  N.  Leeds;  with  a  handsome  modern 
church,  in  the  Norman  style;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
worsted  goods,  iron-works,  and  stone-quarries. 

STANNINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  5  m.  S.  by  E.  Morpeth  ;  with  a  church  which  pos 
sesses  some  fine  specimens  of  stained  glass,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
an  endowed  school;  seams  of  coal,  and  freestone  quarries. 
Area  of  par.,  10,093  ac.  Pop.  1000. 

STANOVOI,  or  JABLOXOI,  a  mountain-chain  in  N.E.  of 
Asia,  which,  breaking  off  from  the  ranges  in  the  N.  of  Mon 
golia,  proceeds  first  E.N.E.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Siberia  and  Manchooria,  then  N.N.E.,  almost  skirting  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  and  is  continued,  though  with  gradually  diminish 
ing  height  and  partial  interruptions,  to  the  shores  of  Behring'.s 
Strait.  The  whole  length  of  the  chain  has  been  estimated 
at  not  less  than  3000  in.  The  most  important  branches  are 
the  range  which  is  particularly  developed  near  the  shores  of 
Luke  Baikal,  and  then  proceeds  N.  between  the  basins  of  the 


Yenisei  and  Lena;  another  whichdetaches  itself  much  farther  N., 
and  stretches  between  the  basins  of  the  Lena  and  Indighirka  ; 
and  a  third,  but  still  more  remarkable  range,  which  proceeds  S. 
through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtscl  atka,  and  may 
be  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  links  of  a  vast  chain  of 
volcanoes.  The  chain,  however,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  more  re 
markable  for  its  length  than  for  its  height.  Below  the  parallel 
of  60°  the  summits  are  covered  with  snow  only  during  part 
of  the  year,  and  up  to  the  parallel  of  55°  are  generally  clothed 
with  dense  forests.  Between  55°  and  63°  trees  begin  to  be 
come  rare,  and  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  very  stunted 
forms  in  higher  latitudes.  The  Stanovoi  give  rise  to  a  great 
number  of  important  streams.  Of  these  few  of  great  magni 
tude  descend  from  the  S.  and  E.  side  of  the  chain,  except  the 
Amoor  and  the  Anadir;  the  N.  and  W.  side  furnishes  either 
the  source  or  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Yenisei,  Lena, 
Indighiika,  and  Kolima.  The  whole  chain  appears  to  be  rich 
in  metallic  deposits,  including  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  &c. 
The  most  valuable  yet  found  is  in  the  district  of  Nertchinsk, 
forming  the  E.  part  of  the  Russian  gov.  of  Irkutsk,  where,  in 
addition  to  large  quantities  of  gold,  many  precious  gems  also 
are  obtained. 

STANSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  1989  ac.     Pop.  506. 

STANSTEAD,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Kent;  1956  ac. 
Pop.  440.— 2,  Suffolk;  1162  ac.  Pop.  412.— 3,  (St.  Mar 
garet),  Herts;  390  ac.  Pop.  97. 

STANSTEAD,  a  tn.  Canada  East,  cap.  co.  of  same 
name,  100  m.  from  Montreal,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  U. 
States  frontier.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  large  and 
increasing  business.  Pop.  about  800. 

STANSTEAD  (ABBOT'S),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Hertford,  about  3m.  E.N.E.  Hoddesdon;  with  a  parish  church 
of  the  16th  century,  a  free  grammar-school,  almshouses,  and 
the  remains  of  Rye  House,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  plot 
which  bears  its  name,  and  was  laid  in  1683  against  Charles  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  Area  of  par.,  2594  ac.  Pop.  914. 

STANSTEAD-MouxTFiTCHF.T,  a  vil.  and  par.  England, 
co.  Essex,  on  the  railway  from  London  to  Cambridge.  It  has 
a  number  of  well-built  houses,  a  small  ancient  church  with  a 
brick-tower,  and  some  interesting  monuments ;  and  an  Inde 
pendent  chapel.  .Area  of  par.,  4193  ae.  Pop.  1719. 

STANTON,  18  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester;  1650  ac. 
Pop.  307.— 2,  (All  Saints  with  St.  Join  the  Baptist],  Suffolk; 
3254  ac.  Pop.  1082.— 3,  (-upon- Arrow),  Hereford;  2925  ac. 
Pop.  359.— 4,  (St.  Bernard),  Wilts;  1979  ac.  Pop.  349.— 
5,  (by  Bridge],  Derby;  1770ac.  Pop.215.— 6,  (Bury),  Bucks; 
750  ac.  Pop.  27.— 7,  (by  Dale],  Derby;  1412  ac.  Pop.  689. 
—8,  (Drew),  Somerset;  2075  ac.  Pop.  592.— 9,  (Fitzwarren], 
Wilts;  1391  ac.  Pop.  183.— 10,  (Harcourt),  Oxford;  3120  ac. 
Pop.  699.— 11,  (-upon-Hine-Heath),  Salop;  5560  ac.  Pop. 
646.— 12,  (St.  John),  Oxford;  3290  ac.  Pop.  555.— 13, 
(Lacy),  Salop;  7815  ac.  Pop.  1556.— 14,  (Long),  Salop; 
1837  ac.  Pop.  224.— 15,  (Prior),  Somerset;  841  ac.  Pop. 
149.— 16,  (St.  Quintin),  Wilts;  1820  ac.  Pop.  346.— 17, 
(Stoney],  Leicester;  1750  ac.  Pop.  751.— 18,  (-on-the- Wolds), 
Notts;  1220  ac.  Pop.  177. 

STAN  WAY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Essex ;  3368ac.  P.  951. 
—2,  Gloucester  ;  3390  ac.  Pop.  359. 

STAN  WELL,  par.  Eng.  Middlesex;  3963  ac.  P.  1723. 

STAN  WICK,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Northampton ;  1830  ac. 
P.  609.— 2,  (St.  John),  York  (N.  Riding) ;  6045  ac.  P.  959. 

STAN  W IX,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Cumberland,  on 
the  Eden,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone-bridge,  and  so 
near  to  Carlisle  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  erected  on  the  site  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
station,  called  Convagata,  of  which  the  wall  of  Severus  was 
the  N.  rampart,  and  near  which  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found.  Area  of  par.,  6158  ac.  Pop.  2276. 

STANZ,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Unterwaldcn, 
cap.  Nidwald,  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  amid 
meadows  and  orchards,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stanzerhorn,  7  m. 
S.S.E.  Luzern,  1489  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  a  valley  so  hemmed 
in  by  mountains  that,  for  the  41  days  which  precede  and  follow 
the  winter-solstice,  the  sun  is  only  visible  during  a  few  minutes 
each  morning.  It  is  remarkably  well  built ;  and  has  a  mar 
ket-place  with  a  marble-fountain,  containing  a  statue  of  Ar 
nold  of  Winkelried;  a  handsome  church,  with  a  tapering  spire 
and  chime  of  bells;  a  townhouse,  famous  in  Swiss  history  as 
the  place  where  the  dissensions  of  the  confederates  in  1481 
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\vere  terminated  by  the  soothing  counsels  of  Nicholas  von  der 
Flue  ;  a  monastery  and  a  nunnery,  an  arsenal  and  an  orphan 


hospital.     Stanz  and  its  neighbourhood  suffered  dreadfully 
from  the  French  revolutionists  in  1798.     Pop.  1702. 

STAPENHILL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Derby, 
r.  bank  Trent,  1  m.  S.E.  Burton;  with  a  handsome  modern 
church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national  school,  and  extensive 
coal-mines.  Area  of  par.,  4620  ac.  Pop.  2604. 

STAPPIOKST,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  10  m. 
N.E.  Zwolle ;  with  two  churches,  two  schools,  and  a  town- 
house.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1666. 

STAPLE,  two  pars.  Eng. : — 1,  (Fitzpaine),  Somerset; 
2864ac.  P.2&7.— 2,  (-next- Win gTiam), Kent;  1009ac.  P.590. 

STAPLEFOKD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  6  m. 
W.S.W.  Nottingham,  on  the  Erewash;  with  an  ancient 
church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  obelisk,  apparently  of  Saxon 
origin;  a  Druidical  monument,  called  the  Hemlock  Stone;  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery.  Area  of  par.,  1450  ac.  Pop.  1968. 

STAPLEFORD,  seven  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cambridge; 
1400  ac.  Pop.  507.— 2,  Herts;  1319  ac.  Pop.  289.— 3, 
Leicester  ;  3960  ac.  Pop.  98.— 4,  Lincoln  ;  2930  ac.  Pop. 
182.— 5,  Wilts;  2015  ac.  Pop.  309.— 6,  (Abbot's],  Essex  ; 
2331  ac.  P.  492.— 7,  (Tawney),  Essex;  1633  ac.  P.  333. 

STAPLEGROVE.par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1059  ac.  P.  513. 

STAPLEHURST,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  5737  ac.    P.  1660. 

STAPLETON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
2  m.  N.N.E.  Bristol.  It  has  a  small  hut  neat  church  with  a 
pinnacled  tower;  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  an  extensive 
building  formerly  occupied  as  a  depot  for  French  prisoners, 
a  free  school,  kept  in  the  house  in  which  the  celebrated 
Hannah  More  was  born ;  extensive  collieries  and  quarries. 
John  Foster,  author  of  the  well-known  Essays  on  Decision 
of  Character,  &c.,  and  other  works,  resided  in  this  village. 
Area  of  par.,  2554  ac.  Pop.  4840. 

STAPLETON,  two  pars.Eng.:— 1,  Cumberland;  11, 335ac. 
Pop.  1119.— 2,  Salop;  1836  ac.  Pop.  253. 

STARA-C'zESTOCHOWA,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  78  m. 
S.E.  Kalisch,  on  the  Warta;  with  two  churches,  and  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  cloth,  hats,  caps,  and  hosiery ;  several  dis 
tilleries,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1696. 

STARA  JA-RussA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.  Nov 
gorod,  on  the  Polister.  It  is  poorly  built;  contains  numer 
ous  churches  and  a  merchant-house ;  and  has  important 
salt-works,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  salt,  flax,  linseed-oil, 
wood,  and  lime.  Pop.  (18-12),  8168. 

STARASOL,  or  STAROSCL,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  10  m. 
W.S.W.  Sambor;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  three  Greek  churches; 
and  a  salt-spring,  from  which  above  2000  tons  of  salt  are  an 
nually  obtained.  In  the  vicinity,  to  the  W.  of  town,  there  are 
petroleum  springs.  Pop.  1060. 

STARCROSS,  a  small  port,  England,  co.  Devon,  r.  bank 
Exe,  at  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  S.  Devon 
railway,  which  has  here  a  station,  rather  more  than  1  m.  W. 
by  N.  Exmouth.  It.  is  well  built,  and  has  a  district  church, 
a  beautiful  ancient  chapel,  and  a  commodious  quay,  at  which 


a  good  deal  of  coal  and  timber  is  imported.     Starcross  is 
much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.     Pop.  1278. 

STARE-MiASTO,  or  ALTE-SAMBOR,  a  tn. 
Austria,  Galicia,  12  m.  from  Sambor;  with 
a  Greek  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  mili 
tary  school.  Pop.  2331. 

STARE-MiESTO,  or  ALI.STADT,  a  tn.  Aus 
tria,  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Schneeberg;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  and 
bleachfields.  Pop.  1500. 

STARESOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  in  Banat 
of  Temesvar,  near  the  Danube,  and  4  m.  from 
Pancsova;  with  numerous  mills.  It  is  in 
habited  by  Germans  and  Croatians.  P.  3200. 
STARGARD,  several  places,  Germany:— 
1,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania.  gov.  and 
21  m.  E.S.E.  Stettin,  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
district,  1.  bank  Ihna,  which  is  here  navigable, 
and  on  the  railway  to  Stettin.  It  consists  of 
the  to\vn  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  with 
watch-towers,  and  three  gates,  and  of  two 
.suburbs;  contains  four  churches,  one  of  them 
a  fine  Gothic  building  belonging  to  the  Tem 
plars  ;  an  ancient  townhouse,  a  gymnasium, 
superior  school,  horticultural  school,  orphan 
asylum,  and  seven  hospitals  ;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  law  and  several  public  offices;  and  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hosiery,  leather,  hats, and  soap;  and 
six  annual  fairs.  Pop.  13,425. — 2,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  gov.  and  26  m.  S.  Danzig,  r.  bank  Ferse.  It  has  a 
court  of  law,  several  public  offices,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church,  a  burgher-school  and  hospital ;  tanneries,  distil 
leries,  and  breweries.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1807. 
Pop.  4176. — 3,  A  tn.  Meklenburg-Strelitz,  on  a  small  lake; 
14  m.  N.E.  Neu-Strelitz ;  with  a  castle,  situated  on  a  height  j 
a  parish  church,  a  synagogue,  burgher-school,  lunatic  asylum, 
and  workhouse;  and  manufactures  of  leather,  straw-hats,  wax- 
tapers,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  1410. 

STARITZA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  42  m.  W.S.W.  Tver, 
on  the  Volga,  here  crossed  by  a  flying-bridge,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Staritza.  It  contains  six  churches  and  a  convent,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  hemp,  the  latter  with  St. 
Petersburg;  and  a  large  annual  fair.  Pop.  (1849),  3208. 

STARKENBACH,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  27  m.  N. 
Bidschow.  near  1.  bank  Iser,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  ; 
with  a  church,  a  castle,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  consider 
able  trade  in  thread.  Pop.  2056. 

STARKENBURG,  a  prov.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  bounded, 
N.  by  territory  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  and  Hesse-Cassel ; 
E.  Bavaria;  S.  Baden;  W.  prov.  Rheinhessen,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Rliine;  and  N.W.  Nassau,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Main;  area,  877  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  on 
the  E.  and  S.  is  covered  by  the  Odenwald,  but  in  the  W.  and 
N.,  particularly  towards  the  river  which  bounds  it,  consists  of 
extensive  plains.  The  principal  streams  of  the  interior  are 
the  Weschnitz,  Modau,  and  Schwarz,  affluents  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Miimling  and  Gersprenz,  affluents  of  the  Main.  The 
soil,  though  often  light,  is  generally  fertile,  and  raises  large 
crops  of  barley,  millet,  and  potatoes,  both  satisfying  the  home 
consumption  and  leaving  a  large  surplus  for  export.  Flax  of 
superior  quality  is  raised,  and  onions  and  other  vegetables  are 
grown  on  an  extensive  scale.  Chestnuts  and  walnuts  also  are 
abundant,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  di 
vided  into  14  bailiwicks,  of  which  Darmstadt  is  the  capital. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants.  P.  282,707. 
STARO-CoNSTANTiNOW,  a  tu.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia, 
72  m.  W.S.W.  Jitomir.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews, 
who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  (1842),  12,007. 

STAROBIELSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  170  m.  S.  Voro- 
QPJ,  on  the  Aidar.  It  has  an  active  trade.  P.  (1842),  1923. 
STARODOU13,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  102  m.  N.E. 
Czernigov,  on  the  Babinza ;  with  several  churches  and  a 
monastery;  manufactures  of  leather  and  copper-ware  ;  a  bell- 
foundry ;  and  an  active  trade  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  in 
hemp,  hemp-oil,  tallow,  masts,  corn,  brandy,  honey,  and  wax. 
Pop.  (1849),  13,652. 

STAROI-OsicOL,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  OSKOL. 
STAROSOL,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia.     See  STARASOL. 
STARSOW,  a  vil.  Bohemia.     See  DITTERSBACH. 
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STARSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  2244  ac.     Pop.  485.       nity,  large  quantities  of  lobsters  and  tusk,  and  oak-bark.    Pop. 

START: — 1,  A  promontory,  England,  British  Channel,     with  suburbs  (1845),  6721. The  AMT  or  BAIL.,  area,  2656 

one  of  the  most  S.  points  of  Devonshire ;  lat.  (light)  50°  1 3'  24"  \  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  bounded,  N.  by  S.  Bergenhuus,   E.  Nedenacs 
N. ;  Ion.  3°  38'  W.  (n.)— 2,  A  point  and 
lighthouse,    Scotland,    Orkneys,    the 
most  E.  extremity  of  isl.  Sanday ;  lat. 
59°  16'  36"  N. ;  Ion.  2°  22'  W.  (u.) 

STARTFORTH,  par.  Eng.  York 
(N.  Riding) ;  3060  ac.  Pop.  828.  * 

STASSFURT,  a  tn.  Prussia,. prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  and  19  m.  S.S.W.  Mag 
deburg,  r.  bank  Bode  ;  with  a  church, 
hospital,  girls'  school ;  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  2067.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  stands  Old  Stassfurtli 
[Alten-Stassfurth],  with  a  church ;  and 
an  oil,  a  saw,  and  a  flour  mill.  P.  534. 

STASZOW,  a  walled  tn.  Russian 
Poland,  26  m.  W.S.W.  Sandomir,  1. 
bank  Czarna;  with  several  churches; 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  hosiery,  and  copper-ware.  Pop. 
(1841),  4877. 

-  STATEN  ISLAND :— 1 ,  An  isl., 
U.  States,  New  York,  separated  from 
Long  Island  by  the  narrows  which 
form  the  entrance  to  New  York  har 
bour,  and  from  New  Jersey  by  Staten  Island  Sound,  about 
J  m.  broad.     It  is   14  m.  long,  and  4  m.  to  8  m.  broad ; 
contains  numerous  villages,  and  many  elegant  country-seats, 
and  has  constant  communication  with  New  York  by  steam 
ferry-boats.     At  its  N.E.  point  is  the  quarantine  station  for 
the  port  of  New  York.     The  fisheries  on  its  coasts  are  pro 
ductive. — 2,  An  isl.,  S.  America,  off  S.E.  coast  of  Terra- 
del-Fuego,  extending  38  m.   E.N.E.  to   W.S.W.,  between 
Cape  St.  John  and  Cape   St.   Bartholomew,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  ;  lat.  (E.  point) 
54°  42'  48"  S. ;  Ion.  63°  43'  30"  W.  (R.)     Its  surface  is  ex 
tremely  mountainous  and  nigged,  some  of  the  summits  rising 
to  the  height  of  3000  ft.,  and  usually  retaining  a  covering  of 
snow.  It  is  densely  covered  with  evergreens,  beeches,  and  other 
irubs  and  plants,  the  vegetation  of  which  is  greatly  promoted 


ANGER.— From  Asbjornsen,    Korft  Fremstillet  i  Tegninger. 


by  the  humidity  of  the  climate 


days  pass  without  rain, 


and  the  low  ground  is  in  many  places  so  swampy  and  boggy 
as  to  form  a  perfect  quagmire.  The  temperature,  though 
usually  low,  varies  little  throughout  the  year,  and  thunder  and 
lightning  are  scarcely  known.  It  contains  several  good  har 
bours,  the  best  of  which,  Port  Cook,  is  on  its  E.  coast. — 3,  Isl., 
N.  Pacific.  See  ITUKUP. 

STATFOLD,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  450  ac.     Pop.  38. 
STATHERN,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1420  ac.     Pop.  620. 
STAUFEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  near  r.  bank 
Neumagen.     It  is  well  built ;  contains  four  churches,  a  Capu 
chin  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum;  and 
has  manufactures  of  needles,  dye-works,  tanneries,  and  several 
mills.     On  a  hill  overhanging  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the 
old  feudal  castle  of  Staufen,  which  belonged  to  the  dukes  of 
Zahringen.     Pop.  1623. 

STAUGHTON,twopars.  Eng. : — 1,  (Great),  Huntingdon; 
5940  ac.  Pop.  1316.— 2,  (Little),  Bedford;  1660  ac.  P.  521. 
STAUNTON,  four  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester;  1517  ac. 
Pop.  211. — 2,  Notts;  2375  ac.  Pop.  173. — 3,  Worcester; 
1447  ac.  P.559.— 4,  (-upon- Wye),  Hereford ;  2320ac.  P.  586. 
STAUNTON,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Virginia,  in  a  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  district  on  Lewis  Creek,  and  the  Virginia 
Central  railway,  97  m.  W.N.W.  Richmond;  with  a  neat  and 
commodious  courthouse,  jail,  four  churches,  two  academies, 
the  western  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  institution  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind.  Pop.  about  2200. 

STAV  ANGER,  a  seaport  tn.  Norway,  cap.  bail.,  105  m. 
N.W.  Christiansand,  on  an  arm  of  the  Bukke-fiord ;  lat. 
58°  58'  20"  N. ;  Ion.  5"  56'  45"  E.  (c.)  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  Norway,  has  three  suburbs,  and  a  remarkable  ancient 
cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
monuments  in  the  country.  There  are  also  several  schools, 
a  general  hospital,  and  a  poorhouse.  It  has  limited  manufac 
tures  of  cloth,  some  brandy-distilleries,  three  ship-building 
yards,  and  a  printing-office.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  an 
active  trade,  chiefly  in  exporting  herrings  caught  in  the  vie' 


nd  Mandal,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea.  Pop.  78,210. 
— (Kraft,  Haandbog  over  Kongcriget  Norge,  &c.) 

STAVELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
50  m.  S.W.  Bruges.  It  has  brick-works,  two  flour-mills, 
'our  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1193. 

STAVELEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Derby,  on  the 
Rother,  the  Chesterfield  canal,  and  the  Midland  railway,  5  m. 
N.E.  Chesterfield.  It  has  an  ancient  church,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  a  free  grammar  and  other  schools,  a  small  hospital, 
nd  several  collieries.  Area  of  par.,  1 0,442  ac.  Pop.  4634. 

STAVELEY,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding);  1240  ac. 
Pop.  348. 

STAVELOT,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Lie'ge,  on  the  Am- 
bleve,  15  m.  S.  Verviers ;  with  a  handsome  parish  and  two 
subsidiary  churches,  communal  and  private  schools,  a  town- 
house,  hospital,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle;  and  a  great  num 
ber  of  tanneries,  several  glue-works,  and  bark,  saw,  oil,  and 
flour  mills.  The  trade  in  leather  is  very  considerable.  P.  39 12. 

STAVENHAGEN,  a  tn.  Meklcnburg-Schwerin,  29  m. 
E.S.E.  Giistrow;  with  a  parish  church,  a  castle,  a  mineral- 
spring,  a  distillery,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1219. 

STAVENISSE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zecland,  on  N.W. 
point,  isl.  Tholen,  about  33  m.  S.W.  Rotterdam.  It  is  a  neat 
place,  well  planted  with  trees  ;  has  a  church  and  school,  a  con 
venient  harbour,  and  a  building-yard.  P.  (agricultural),  1257. 

STAVERTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Devon;  5356  ac. 
Pop.  1152.— 2,  Gloucester;  720  ac.  Pop.  278.— 3,  North 
ampton  ;  2240  nc.  Pop.  478. 

STAVOREN,  a  seaport  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland, 
29  m.  S.W.  Leeuwarden,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuidcr-Zee, 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  two  little 
streams;  and  has  a  neat  townhouse,.two  churches,  and  a  Latin 
and  other  schools.  Stavoren  is  the  oldest,  and  was  once  the 
most  important  town  in  Friesland,  a  pre-eminence  due  to  the 
energy  of  its  inhabitants  in  prosecuting  maritime  trade,  and 
especially  to  the  boldness  with  which  they  showed  the  other 
western  nations  the  practicability  of  entering  the  Baltic  by 
way  of  the  Sound,  and  the  privileges  she  thus  obtained ;  and 
to  her  position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Zuider-Zee,  across  which 
as  late  as  A.D.  1230  a  boat  might  be  poled  to  Enkhuizen.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  oldest  Hanse  towns.  The  sea  breaking  a 
deep  passage  into  the  Zuidcr-Zee,  and  thus  rendering  her 
position  less  advantageous — the  silting  up  of  her  harbour,  and 
the  disasters  of  inundation — repeated  fires,  one  of  which  de 
stroyed  329,  and  another  500  houses — and  ravages  by  war 
and  by  pirates,  have  reduced  her  to  her  present  insignificant 
state.  Pop.  563. 

STAVROPOL,  two  places,  Russia  :— 1,  A  tn.,  cap.  gov. 
Caucasus,  410  m.  E.  by  N.  Sevastopol,  1.  bank  Atsclila,  ;in 
affluent  of  the  Kalaus,  in  a  fertile  district.  It  consists  of  wide 
and  well-formed  streets;  contains  three  churches,  and  has 
manufactures  of  soap  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  tradu. 
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Pop.  (1849),  13,968.— 2,  A  tn.,  gov.  and  40  in.  W.N.W.  Sa 
inara,  1.  bank  Volga.  It  consists  partly  of  a  kremlin  or  citadel 
surrounded  by  palisades,  flanked  with  towers  and  defended  by 
a  fort,  and  a  number  of  wooden  houses  of  wretched  appearance, 
occupied  by  soldiers  and  Cossacks;  contains  two  churches, 
courthouses,  a  governor's  house,  and  a  school.  The  inhabi 
tants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Pop.  (1851),  4205. 
STAVVISKI,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  39  m.  S.W.  Augus- 
towo;  with  two  churches,  an  old  monastery;  and  a  consider 
able  trade,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Jews.  Pop.  1200. 

STAWLEY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  830  ac.     Pop.  187. 
STAZZEMA  [Latin,  Stathiema],  a  vil.  Tuscany,  comp. 
and  19  m.  N.N.W.  Pisa,  on  a  lofty  height  in  the  valley  of  the 
Versilia;  with  a  church,  and  a  castle  ;  mines  of  lead,  marble- 
quarries,  and  a  trade  in  chestnuts.     Pop.  1039. 

STEAN,orSiENE,par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1360  ac.  P.  30. 
STEBBING,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  4301  ac.  .  Pop.  1398. 
STECKBORN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau, 
on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Untersee,  10  m. 
W.  Constance.    It  has  a  church  with  a  tower,  a  spacious  town- 
house,  an  old  castle;  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  embroidery, 
and  lace ;  cotton-mills,  and  some  general  trade.     Pop.  2205. 
STEDHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2249  ac.     Pop.  533. 
STEELE,  or  STEYL,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m. 
N.E.  Diisseldorf,  r.  bank  Ruhr;  with  two  churches,  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  glass-works      Pop.  2069. 

STEENBERGEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
20  m.  W.  Breda.  It  is  a  very  scattered  place ;  has  a  town- 
house,  two  churches,  and  several  schools ;  an  arsenal,  store 
house,  and  watchhouse.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1878. 

STEENHUFFEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  on  the  Steenhuffelsche-Beek,  12  m.  N.N.W.  Brussels. 
It  has  breweries,  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro 
duce.  Pop.  1697. 

STEENHUYZE-WYNHUYZE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  E.  Flanders,  18m.  S.S.E.  Ghent;  with  a  church,  town- 
house,  two  schools ;  some  weaving,  breweries,  and  oil  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  2000. 

STEEXKEUQUE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
llainaut,  14  m.  N.N.E.  Mons.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen, 
a  paper-mill,  a  brewery,  several  bleachfields  ;  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  In  1692  the  French,  under  Marshal  Luxem 
burg  and  the  Marquis  of  Boufflers,  here*  defeated  the  allies, 
commanded  by  William  III.,  King  of  England.  Pop.  1120. 
STEENOCKERZEEL-HuMELGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  9  m.  N.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brew 
ery;  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1606. 
STEENVOORDE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  26  m.  N.W. 
Lille;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  hats, 
earthenware  and  oil ;  several  bleachfields,  tanneries,  and  tile- 
works  ;  and  considerable  trade  in  excellent  hops,  which  are 
extensively  grown  in  the  surrounding  district ;  in  cattle,  butter, 
ribbons,  and  thread.  Pop.  1764. 

STEENWIJK,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  20  m. 
N.E.  Zwolle.  It  is  regularly  built,  its  chief  streets  centering 
in  a  roomy  market-place,  in  which  is  the  townhouse  and  the 
most  of  the  schools ;  and  the  walls,  partly  destroyed,  are 
formed  into  pleasant  walks.  It  has  two  churches,  a  syna 
gogue,  two  town,  a  poor,  and  some  other  schools ;  a  prison, 
several  tanneries,  bark,  saw,  fulling,  oil,  and  corn  mills ;  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain  and  turf,  and  an  important  cattle- 
fair.  Pop.  3038. 

STEENWIJKERWOLDE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Over 
ijssel,  3  m.  W.  Steenwijk;  with  two  churches  and  a  school, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  raising,  hewing,  and  exporting 
boulder- stones,  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1369. 
STEEP,  par.  Eng.  Hants  ;  5259  ac.  Pop.  870. 
STEEP-HOLM,  an  islet,  England,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  about  6m.  W.N.W.  Uphill;  consisting  of 
precipitous  limestone-rocks,  frequented  by  immense  numbers 
of  sea-fowl.  It  has  a  circuit  of  about  1£  m.,  rises  to  the 
height  of  400  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  so  very  rugged  as  to 
be  accessible  at  only  two  points. 

STEEPING,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!,  (Great); 
1724  ac.  Pop.  343.— 2,  (Little) ;  1490  ac.  Pop.  326. 

STEEPLE,  four  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Dorset;  3362  ac. 
Pop.  270.— 2,  Essex;  3434  ac.  Pop.  547.— 3,  (Claydon), 
Bucks;  3270  ac.  Pop.  869.— 4,  (Monlen),  Cambridge; 
3767  ac.  Pop.  888. 


STEEPLETON-IwERNE,  or  PRESTON,  par.  Eng.  Dor 
set  ;  773  ac.  Pop.  44. 

STEFANO-BELBO  (SAN),  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  15  m.  E.S.E.  Alba,  on  the  Belbo.  It  has  a 
court  of  justice,  and  a  fine  square  lined  with  elegant  mansions, 
a  parish  and  three  other  churches,  a  Cistercian  abbey  finely 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  an  elementary  school.  P.  2656. 
STEFANO-o'-AvETO  (SAN),  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  20  m.  N.E.  Genoa,  on  a  height  above  the  Aveto.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  has  three  squares,  a  fine 
public  walk,  a  handsome  church  adorned  with  paintings,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  6377. 

STEFAN O-DI  MAGRA  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and  16  m.  E.  Levante,  1.  bank  Magra. 
It  was  anciently  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  only  two  cas 
tellated  gates  still  remain ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  and  a 
courthouse  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1945. 

STEFANO-ROERO  (SAN),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Coni,  prov.  Alba.  It  has  three  churches,  and  a  massive 
tower  in  a  ruinous  state.  Pop.  2060. 

STEFANO  (SAN),  two  places,  Sicily:—!,  A  vil.,  prov. 
and  N.N.W.  Girgenti.  Agates  and  jaspers  are  found  near  it. 
— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  and  7  m.  S.S.  W.  Messina,  near  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  It  is  agreeably  situated  and  regularly  built,  but  is 
unhealthy  in  autumn.  Pop.  3000. 

STEFANO  (SAN),  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  43  m. 
N.N.W.  Nice,  on  a  height  between  the  confluence  of  the 
Ardon  and  the  Tinea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  square, 
two  principal  and  a  number  of  minor  streets ;  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  justice,  and  has  a  parish  and  an  auxiliary  church,  a 
superior  school,  and  several  charitable  endowments.  P.  2338. 
STEFFISBURG,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
15  m.  S.S.E.  Bern.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a  handsome  church 
seated  on  a  height,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures 
of  earthenware.  Pop.  4595. 

STEGE,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Denmark,  N.  side,  isl.  Moen, 
in  a  narrow  creek,  the  inner  part  of  which  forms  a  good  winter- 
haven  of  the  fourth  class,  It  has  a  church  and  a  house  of 
correction.  Pop.  1800. 

STEGEN,  an  isl.  off  N.W.  coast,  Norway,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Stra em-fiord  in  Nordland  ;  lat.  68°  N. ;  Ion.  15°  E.  It 
properly  belongs  to  the  Loffoden  Isles,  though  separated  from 
the  main  group  by  the  West-fiord.  Pop.  1675. 

STEIERMARK,  or  STEYERMARK.     See  STYKIA. 
STEIN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  10m.  N.E.  Maas 
tricht  ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  an  old  castle.    Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  1240. 

STEIN,  several  places,  Switzerland,  particularly:—!,  A 
vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  llm.  E.S.E.  Schaffhausen,  r.  bank 
Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  very  pic 
turesque  site  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  crowned  by  the  old  castle  of 
Hohenklingen ;  and  has  a  townhouse,  an  old  convent,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  particularly  in  corn,  for  which  important 
markets  are  held.  Pop.  1583. — 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and 
S.  Appenzell,  on  a  height  between  the  Ursnasch  and  Sitter. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1583. 

STEIN,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria,  1.  bank  Danube,  here  crossed 
by  a  long  wooden  bridge,  39  m.  W.N.W.  Vienna.  It  is  walled, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  entered  by  three  gates;  has  two 
churches,  a  townhouse,  and  on  the  ridge  above  the  town  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle ;  and  a  small  harbour,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port  of  Krems ;  and  a  trade  in  wood,  wine, 
and  fruit.  It  is  a  station  for  the  Danube  steam-boats.  P.  1700. 
STEIN,  or  KAMNIG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle  and 
14  m.  N.  Laybach,  on  the  Feistritz.  It  has  a  church  and  an 
old  castle ;  iron-works,  tanneries,  manufactures  of  lace,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  skins.  Pop.  1140. 

STEIN-AM- ANGER,  or  SZOMBATHELY,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Eisenburg,  on  the  Guns,  13  m.  S.S.E.  Guns.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop ;  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  synagogue,  county- 
buildings,  lyeeum,  gymnasium,  normal  school,  and  two  mo 
nasteries.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3848. 

STEIN-ScnoNAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  N.E.  Lcit 
meritz ;  with  a  church,  a  school ;  important  glass-works,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  glass.  Pop.  2228. 

STEINACH,  a  vil.  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  a  stream  of  same 
name,  6  m.  N.N.W.  Sonnenberg.  It  is  a  well-built  and  com 
fortable-looking  place;  with  a  church,  glass-works,  and  a 
blast-furnace.  Pop.  2111. 
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STEINAU,  two  places,  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia:—!,  A  tn., 
gov.  and  30  in.  N.W.  Hrcslau,  1.  bank  Oder;  with  a  court  of 
law,  a  Prot'esrant  church,  a  li.  Catholic  chapel ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  anil  linen  cloth,  tile-works,  and  some  shipping  trade. 
Pop.  2043. — 2,  A  market  tn.,  gov.  and  27  m.  S.W.  Oppeln  ; 
with  a  K.  Catholic  church,  a  castle ;  a  polishing,  and  several 
other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  704. 

STEI  NAU-AN-DER-STRASSE, a  tn.  Hesse- Cassel, prov.  and 
32  m.  E.N.E.  Hanau,  1.  bank  Kinzig ;  with  three  churches 
and  a  courthouse;  manufactures- of  soap  and  paper;  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2734. 

STEIN  BACH,  numerous  places,  Germany,  particularly: 
— 1,  A  market  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  bail.  Salzungen ;  with  a 
church;  manufactures  of  tin-ware,  and  an  iron-mill.  P.  1428. 
—  2,  A  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  on  the  Kocher  ;  with  a 
church  and  a  market.  Pop.  10G2.--3,  A  tn.  Baden,  circle 
Middle  Rhine,  bail/and  4  m.  N.  Buhl,  on  the  railway,  and 
on  a  small  river  of  its  name.  It  is  walled  ;  and  contains' a 
monument  of  the  architect  of  Strasburg  cathedral.  Near  it 
an  excellent  red  wine,  called  the  Affenthaler,  is  grown. 
Pop.  1882.— 4,  (-HaUenberg),  A  market  tn.  Hesse-Cassel, 
prov.  Fulda,  5  m.  E.S.E.  Schmalkalden ;  with  a  church,  and 
the  ruins  of  an  old  feudal  castle ;  a  smelting-furnace  and  other 
iron-works ;  manufactures  of  numerous  articles  in  iron  and 
tin;  two  oil  and  several  flour  mills.  Pop.  2660. 

STEINEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  3  m. 
X.W.  Schwyz,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Werner  Stauflacher,  who  was  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  founders  of  Swiss  independence.  Pop.  141 1. 

STEINFELD,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  circle  Lower  Franconia, 
near  Rothenfels  ;  with  a  church  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1044. 

STEINFURT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 

17  m.  N.W.  Miinster,  1.  bank  Aa.    It  has  a  court  of  law,  and 
several  public  offices,  a  castle  with  fine  gardens,  a  E.  Catholic 
and    two   Protestant    churches,  a    synagogue,  and  superior 
burgher-school;  manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco,  worsted, 
cotton,  and  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  2060. 

STEINHEIM,  numerous  places,  Germany, particularly : 
— 1,  A  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and  30  m. 
S.S.E.  Miuden,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Emma.  It  has 
a  K.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2082.— 2, 
(or  Gross- Stcinheim),  A  tn.  Hesse- Darmstadt,  prov.  Starken- 
burg,  21  m.  N.E.Darmstadt;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and 
three  tile-works.  Pop.  1000.— 3,  (-am-Aalbuch) ,  A  vil.  Wiir 
temberg,  circle  Jaxt,  on  the  Aalbuch  ;  with  a  church.  P.  1585. 

STEINHL'DE,  a  lake,  Germany,  partlyin  S.W.  of  Hano 
ver  and  the  N.  of  Lippe-Schaumburg,  10  in.  W.N.W.  Hano 
ver.  It  forms  nearly  a  perfect  ellipse,  about  6  m.  long,  by  3  m. 
broad;  and  contains  an  island  completely  occupied  by  the  for 
tress  of  Wilhelmstein,  belonging  to  Lippe-Schaumburg.  To 
it  also  belongs  the  village  of  Steinhude,  situated  on  its  N. 
shore,  which  is  very  flat,  and  forms  extensive  marshes. 

STEIN  1TZ,  or  ZDANJCE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  and  22  m.  E.S.E.  Briinn  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and 
two  mills.  Pop.  1840. 

STEIN MAUERN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
3  m.  N.  Rastadt,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  with  the 
Murg.  It  Las  a  church.  Pop.  1427. 

STEINSEIFEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
S.S.W.  Liegnitz;  with  manufactures  of  articles  in  wood  and 
iron  ;  and  a  walk  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1 125. 

STE1NSEIFERSUORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
gov.  and  S.W.  Breslau  ;  with  a  church,  a  saw  and  numerous 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1270. 

STEIN  WEILLK,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  and 
near  Kandel;  with  a  parish  church  and  several  mills.  P.  1831. 

STEIIsWIESEN,avil.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franeonia.l.bank 
Rodach ;  with  a  church,  a  blast-furnace,  numerous  saw  and 
flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1125. 

STE1SSL1NGEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  N.W.  Con 
stance  ;  with  a  castle  and  a  church.  Pop.  1027. 

STEKBORX,  or  STECKBEURL.V.     See  STECKBOKN. 

STEKENE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 

18  m.  N.E.  Ghent.     It  has  several  breweries,  two  tanneries, 
two  dye-works,  a  salt- refinery,  pottery,  tile,  and  brick  works, 
and  several  corn  and  oil  mills.     Pop.  5305. 

STELLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  Savona,  near  Varazze.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  four 
churches,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  3395. 


STELLANELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Genoa,  prov.  Albenga,  on  the  Merula,  It  has  several  churches ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1741. 

STELLENBOSCH,  a  small  tn.  Cape  Colony,  cap.  div. 
of  same  name,  25  m.  E.  Cape  Town,  to  which  omnibuses  run 
daily.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged-topped  mountain  de 
tached  from  the  main  range ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles;  most  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  white-washed.  It  contains  an  excellent 
school,  in  which  the  classics  and  science  are  taught ;  and  from 
its  pleasant  climate  has  become  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids. 
It  was  founded  in  1081.  Pop.  about  4000. 

STELLING,  par.  Eng.Ke.it;  1325  ac.     Pop.  333. 

STELVIO,  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  lead 
ing  from  the  Tyrol  into  Lombardy.  See  ALPS 

STENAY  [anc.  Astenidum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Meuse, 
50  m.  N.  Bar  le-Duc  ;  with  a  communal  college,  fine  cavalry- 
barracks,  manufactures  of  casks  and  beet-root  sugar,  a  blast 
furnace,  tanneries,  and  brick-works.  Pop.  2592. 

STENDAL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  35  m. 
N.N.E.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Altmark.  It  was  once  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  walls  with  five  gates ;  has 
a  court  of  law,  and  several  public  offices;  a  R.  Catholic  and 
five  Protestant  churches,  one  of  them  a  fine  cathedral  of  the 
15th  century,  with  painted  glass ;  a  synagogue,  lyceum,  orphan 
asylum,  hospital,  and  poorhouse;  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods.  Winkelmann  the  antiquary  was  born,  and  the  mar 
graves  of  Brandenburg  used  to  reside  here.  Pop.  7008. 

STENIGOT,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1321  ac.     Pop.  92. 

STENTON,  par.  Scot.  Haddington;  3£  m.  by  3  m. 
Pop.  719. 

STEFAN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  circle  and  35  m. 
N.  Rovno,  1.  bank  Gorin  ;  with  a  considerable  trade.  P.  3126. 

STEPANOV,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neutra, 
near  the  Miava,  and  about  7  m.  from  Holies ;  with  a  church, 
three  mills,  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  1884. 

STEPENITZ  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  gov.  and  8  m.  N.N.E.  Stettin,  on  the  Papen  or 
Pfafienwasser ;  with  a  church  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1843. 

STEPHAN  (ST.),  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
29  m.  S.  by  W.  Bern,  in  a  romantic  district  on  the  Simme, 
above  3000  ft.  above  the  sea ;  with  a  church,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  Simmenthal.  Pop.  1413. 

STEPHEN  (Sx.),  one  of  the  Aleutian  isls.,  Kadiak  Ar 
chipelago ;  lat.  56°  10'  N.;  Ion.  155°  22'  W.;  N.W.  of  Tche- 
rikoff  Island,  3  m.  long ;  with  a  reef  of  3  m.  projecting  off  its 
E.  point.  It  sometimes  bears  the  name  of  Foggy,  on  account 
of  the  fogs  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

STEPHEN  (ST.),  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Herts;  8140  ac. 
Pop.  1802.— 2,  (in  Brawnel),  Cornwall ;  9002  ac.  Pop.  2711. 
—3,  (by  Saltash),  Cornwall ;  0901  ac.  Pop.  2998. 

STEPHEN'S  (ST.),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  within  1  in.  of  Launceston.  It 
has  an  ancient  and  interesting  church,  an  endowed  school,  and 
three  annual  cattle-fairs.  Area  of  par.,  3905  ac.  Pop.  934. 

STEPNEY,  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  forming  an  E. 
suburb  of  London,  1.  bank  Thames,  in  the  bor.  of  Tower 
Hamlets,  2£  m.  E.  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  It  includes  Mile- 
End  and  Ratcliffe  ;  and  formerly  included  likewise  Stratford- 
le-Bow,  Limehouse,  Poplar,  Blackwall,  Shadwell,  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  Wapping,  Spitalfields,  Whitechapel,  and  Betlmal 
Green.  It  has  several  churches;  places  of  worship  for  Bap 
tists,  Friends,  Methodists,  Independents,  and  R.  Catholics ; 
a  Baptist  college,  established  in  1810;  several  schools  and 
almshouses ;  some  extensive  breweries,  a  distillery;  manu 
factures  of  floor-cloth,  tobacco-pipes,  sailcloth,  sails,  chain- 
cables,  steam-engines,  ropes,  &c.  It  contains  the  basin  of 
the  Regent's  canal,  at  its  junction  with  the  Thames.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  shipping.  Area 
of  par.,  812  ac.  Pop.  80,128. 

•VTEPPINGLEY,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  1060  ac.    P. 404. 

STERLITAMASK,  n  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  140  in.  N.E. 
Orenburg,  cap.  circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sterla  with  the 
BelaTa.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden  wall,  builds  a  good 
many  barges,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  salt.  In  1824, 
a  shower  of  aerolites  fell  here.  Pop.  (1849),  3032. 

STERM1ZZA,  a  vil.  Dalrnatia,  circle  Zara,  dist.  and 
18  m.  from  Knin,  at  the  source  of  the  Bourazizza;  with  n 
i  Greek  parish  church.  Pop.  1094. 
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STERNAZIA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  S.S.E.  Lecce ; 
with  a  convent.     Pop.  1230. 

STERN  BERG:—  1,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
gov.  and  22  m.  E.  Frankfurt,  on  a  lake ;  with  a  church,  a 
paper  mill,  a  pitch-oven,  alum-works,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and 
hops.  Pop.  1423. — 2,  A  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and 
10m.  N.N.E.  Olmiitz,  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  Prague. 
It  is  generally  well  built ;  has  an  old  castle,  church,  and  aci 
dulated  spring;  and  various  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  In  1789,  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  200  of 
the  inhabitants.  Pop.  8006. 

STERNENBURG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  and  7  m.  E.N.E.  Zurich.  It  has  a 
church  and  two  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabit 
ants  are  engaged  in  handicrafts  and  trade.  They 
are  very  industrious,  and  often  of  a  somewhat 
speculative  turn.  Pop.  1423. 

STERNFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1105 
ac.  Pop.  713. 

STERREBEEK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Woluwe,  6  m.  E.  Brus 
sels.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1041. 

STERZING,  or  STORZING,  a  tn.  Austria, 
Tyrol,  28  m.  S.  Innsbruck,  r.  bank  Eisach; 
with  a  church,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
tobncco-pipes,  and  spoons;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  wine,  and  in  iron  produced  at  the  iron 
works  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1300. 

STETCH WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge; 
2824  ac.  Pop.  660. 

STETTEN, several  places, Wurtemberg:— 
1,  (-im-RemstlLale),  A  vil.  circle  Neckar,  3  m.  E. 
Stuttgart ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  fruit.  Pop.  1955. — 2,  (-am-HeucJi- 
elberg),  A  vil.  circle  Neckar,  N.N.W.  Bracken- 
heim,  1.  bank  Leinbach;  with  a  church  and  u 
mill.  Pop.  1005. 

STETTEN  (  AM-KALTEX-MAEKT),  a  mar 
ket  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  about  6  m.  N.W. 
Sigmaringen;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1017. 

STETTIN,  a  gov.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomer 
ania;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Baltic,  E.  gov.  Koslin, 
S.  Frankfurt  and  Potsdam,  and  W.  Stralsund 
and  grand  duchy  of  Meklenburg;  area,  3818 
geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  almost  through 
out  of  a  low  flat,  broken  occasionally  by  hills 
of  gentle  elevation,  and  protected  on  the  N.  from 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea  by  a  range  of  sand 
hills  or  downs.      More  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  is  arable  land  of  tolerable  fertility ;  about  one-fifth  is 
in  wood,  and  nearly  another  fifth  in  heath  and  heathy  pasture. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  government  is  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  lakes,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  series  of  expan 
sions  of  the  Oder  as  it  approaches  its  termination  in  the  Baltic. 
That  river  traverses  the  government  in  a  N.N.E.  direction, 
and  either  directly,  or  by  its  tributaries  and  the  expansions 
or  liaffs  already  referred  to,  receives  the  greater  part  of  the 
drainage.     In  the  N.E.  a  number  of  small  streams  send  their 
waters  directly  to  the  sea.     The  principal  crops  are  rye,  bar 
ley,  oats,  pulse,  and  buckwheat.     The  average  return  does 
not  exceed  one  in  four.     Flax  and  tobacco  are  extensively, 
hemp  and  hops  only  occasionally  grown.      The  produce  of 
fruit  is  considerable ;  and  the  forests  furnish  ample  supplies 
of  wood  both  for  timber  and  fuel,  though  for  fuel  more  de 
pendence  is  placed  on  the  inexhaustible  fields  of  peat  spread 
over  the  government.     Domestic  animals  are  numerous  ;  and 
the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry, 
particularly  geese,  forms  an  important  occupation.       Fish 
abound  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes.     The 
only  mineral  of  any  importance  is  iron,  which  supplies  a  few 
blast-furnaces.     The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen  and 
linen  goods,  hosiery,  hats,  leather,  beer,  and  vinegar.     Ship 
building,  also,  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.     For  administra 
tive  purposes  the  government  is  divided  into  12  districts,  of 
which  that  of  Randow,  as  containing  the  town  of  Stettin,  may 
be  considered  the  capital.     The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Protestants.     Pop.  (1849),  502,127. 
VOL.  II. 


STETTIN  [Latin,  Scdinum],  a  tn.  and  port,  Prussia,  cap. 
prov.  Pomerania,  and  gov.  Stettin,  on  the  Berlin  and  Stettin 
railway,  and  1.  bank  Oder,  here  crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges, 
connecting  the  town  with  its  large  suburb  Lastadie,  76  m. 
N.E.  Berlin.  It  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  being  both  sur 
rounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  forts 
and  outworks.  It  is  entered  by  five  gates,  and  possesses  five 
large  squares,  the  principal  one  adorned  with  a  marble  bust 
of  Frederick  II. ;  and  a  great  number  of  well-built  and  well- 


paved  streets.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  and  the 
seat  of  a  superior  provincial  court  and  a  number  of  important 
public  offices ;  and  contains  a  royal  castle,  in  which  the  old 
dukes  of  Pomerania  resided,  with  a  chapel,  in  which  their  re 
mains  are  deposited  ;  five  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  a  townhouse  of  the  13th  century,  a  gymnasium,  with 
a  library,  observatory,  and  museum  attached ;  a  courthouse, 
arsenal,  theatre,  normal,  industrial,  burgher,  navigation,  and 
other  schools ;  a  workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  several  hospitals, 
and  other  benevolent  endowments.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  tissues,  serge,  ribbons,  hats, 
cordovan,  and  common  leather.  There  are  also  a  great  num 
ber  of  famous  breweries,  sugar-refineries,  vinegar-works,  and 
building-yards,  in  which  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  built. 
The  shipping  and  trade  are  of  very  great  importance,  Stettin 
ranking,  in  this  respect,  as  the  first  port  of  Prussia.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  vessels 
(exclusive  of  steamers),  with  their  tonnage,  at  Svvinemiinde, 
the  port  of  Stettin,  in  the  years  1848-52  :— 


AnmvnD 

DKPAKTJ-D. 

Years. 

Vtssels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1818  
184U  
1850 

1190 
1239 
1531 

190,665 
217,531 
254467 

1099 

1083 
15fi3 

190,337 
197.388 
5:75,854 

1851  
1852  

1722 
1C65 

271,982 
280,773 

1575 
164fi 

258,522 
K96,586 
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The  value  of  the  imports  in  1849,  was  £1,657,984  ;•  of  the 
exports,  £691,478.  The  principal  articles  of  import  were 
iron  and  copper,  dye-woods,  herrings,  salt,  coal,  train  and 
other  oils,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce.  The  : 
principal  exports  were  grain,  wood,  oilcake,  zinc,  and  brandy. 
Two  empresses  of  Russia,  Catherine  the  Great  and  Maria  [ 
Feodorownna,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  were  born  here.  _  Stettin  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Sidini,  a  heathen 
tribe.  In  1121,  Boleslas,  Duke  of  Poland,  gained  possession,  j 
and  introduced  Christianity.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  gave 
it  to  the  Swedes.  From  them  it  passed  to  the  Prussians,  with 
whom,  though  not  without  some  interruptions,  it  has  since 
remained.  In  1171,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Danes  ;  in  1 677, 
by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  1713,  by  the  Russians; 
and  from  1806  to  181 3,  it  was  occupied  by  the  French.  Pop. 
(1816),  25,091 ;  (1849),  47,202. 

STETTIN,  a  lagoon,  Prussia.  See  HAFF. 
STETTIN  (NEU),  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
and  39  m.  S.S.E.  Kb'slin,  .cap.  circle,  between  lakes  Streissig 
and  Vilin.  It  has  a  court  of  law  and  several  public  offices, 
a  church,  castle,  gymnasium,  hospital,  and  poorhouse;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  serge,  hats,  and  leather  ; 
a  trade  in  cloth,  malt,  and  cattle ;  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  4154. 
STEUBENVILLE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  31  m.  W.  by 
S.  Pittsburg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  here  about  §  m.  wide,  in  an 
elevated  plain;  with  county-buildings,  12  churches,  an  aca 
demy;  five  wool  and  two  cotton  factories,  a  paper-mill,  two 
glass-works,  several  machine-shops  and  foundries,  and  large 
manufactories  of  copperas.  It  has  an  extensive  trade;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of  coal.  P.  (1850),  6139. 
STEUKOWITZ  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  two  nearly-con 
tiguous  vils.  Austria.  Moravia,  circle  Briinn,  near  Eisgrub ; 
with  a  church.  Pop.  1582. 

STEVEN  AGE,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  12  m. 
N.N.  W.  Hertford.  It  has  a  church,  finely  situated  on  a  height ; 
Wesleyan  and  Independent  chapcl.s,  a  grammar  and  a  national  I 
school,  manufactures  of  straw-plait,  and  a  trade  in  slaughtered 
cattle,  chiefly  for  the  London  market.  Area  of  par.,  4434  ac. 
Pop.  2118. 

STEVENSTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Scotland,  Ayr 
shire,  dist.  Cunningham,  22  m.  S.  W.  Glasgow.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  finely  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  town ;  Free  and  U.  Presbyterian  churches,  a  public 
library,  a  parochial  and  other  schools.  Many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  handloom-weavers,  and  others  are  employed  in  the 
collieries  and  stone-quarries  of  the  vicinity.  The  sewing  of 
flowered  muslin  employs  a  considerable  number  of  females. 
Pop.  tn.,  2095.  Area  of  pur.,  5  m.  by  3  m.  Pop.  381 1. 

STEVENTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks,  on 
the  Berks  and  Wilts  canal,  and  the  Great  Western  railway, 
which  has  here  a  station,  5  m.  S.S.W.  Abingdon;  with  a 
church,  a  Baptist  chapel,  an  endowed  school,  and  an  ancient 
cross.  Area  of  par.,  2382  ac.  Pop.  978. 

STEVENTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  2100  ac.     Pop.  187. 
STEVINGTON,   or    STEVENTON,   par.   Eng.   Bedford; 
1950ac.     Pop.  586. 

STEWART,  island.  See  NEW  ZEALAND. 
STEWARTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  Scotland,  Ayrshire,  dist. 
Cunningham,  r.  bank  Annock,  here  crossed  by  a  good  stone- 
bridge,  and  on  the  Scottish  South- Western  railway,  15m.  S.W. 
Glasgow.  It  consists  of  a  main  street  nearly  1  m.  long,  and 
several  minor  streets,  lighted  with  gas ;  and  of  houses  mostly 
well-built,  and  many  of  them  with  gardens  attached  ;  and  has 
a  handsome  parish,  handsome  Free,  U.  Presbyterian,  and  In 
dependent  churches  ;  a  parochial  and  other  schools,  a  public 
library,  townhouse,  and  jail.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
Highland  bonnets  and  carpets,  both  made  to  some  extent; 
linen,  ordinary  and  damask ;  cotton  and  silk  goods,  and  steel 
clock-work;  and  there  are  also  several  mills  for  spinning  and 
carding  wool,  brick  and  tile  works.  Pop.  tn.,  3164.  Area 
of  par.,  10  m.  by  4  in.  Pop.  4572. 

STEWKLEY,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  4?30  ac.     Pop.  1432. 
8TEWTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  971  ac.     Pop.  79. 
STEYER,  a  river,  Austria,  rises  on  the  N.  frontiers  of 
Styria,  in  a  mountainous  district  of  Upper  Austria ;  flows  very 
circuitously  N.N.E.,  and  at  the  town  of  same  name,  joins 
1.  bank  Enns,  after  a  course  of  about  45  m.     Great  quantities 
of  timber  are  floated  down  its  stream.' 


STEYER,  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Steyer  with  the  Fnns,  19  m.  S.E.  Linz.  It  consists  of  the 
town  proper,  which  stands  between  the  two  rivers,  surrounded 
by  crenelated  walls  flanked  with  towers ;  and  of  two  suburbs, 
with  each  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  handsomely  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  and 
of  the  three  squares,  the  principal  one  is  both  large  and  ele 
gant,  and  adorned  with  fountains.  The  principal  edifices 
are  the  town  church,  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Stephen's, 
Vienna ;  the  church  and  monastery  of  the  Dominicans,  the 
latter  now  converted  into  a  factory  of  Manchester  goods;  the 
old  and  new  townhouse,  with  a  collection  of  antiquities  and 
other  curiosities ;  the  old  castle,  seated  on  a  rocky  height  be 
hind  the  town ;  the  old  Jesuits'  college,  barracks,  theatre,  and 
three  hospitals.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cutlery,  and 
various  articles  of  steel  and  hardware,  Steyer  being  the  Aus 
trian  Sheffield.  The  only  other  manufactures  of  any  note  are 
calicoes,  needlework,  hosiery,  and  wax.  As  capital  of  the 
circle  of  Traun,  Steyer  is  the  seat  of  several  provincial  courts 
and  offices.  Pop.  ("l 846),  10,198. 

STEYERMARK,  prov.  Austria.     See  STYRIA. 

STEYNING,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  height  above  the  Adur,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  Connexion  Methodist  chapel,  a  free  gram 
mar  and  a  national  school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  manufac 
tures  of  parchment,  two  breweries,  and  corn-mills.  Till  dis 
franchised,  Steyning  returned  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Area  of  par.,  3383  ac.  Pop.  1464. 

STEYNTON, par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  7275  ac.  P.3616- 

STEZZANO  [anc.  Statianum],  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian 
Italy,  3  m.  S.  Bergamo;  with  a  handsome  church,  adorned 
with  some  good  paintings.  Pop.  2065. 

STIA  [Latin,  Stagia],  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp. 
Arezzo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Staggia  with  the  Arno,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  25  m.  E.  Florence.  It  contains 
an  ancient  church  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle ;  and  has 
•manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  hats,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
chestnuts,  and  wine.  Pop.  2824. 

STIBBARD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1468  ac.     Pop.  388. 

STIBBINGTON.par.  Eng.  Huntingdon ;  I530ac.  P.790. 

STIBNICZ. (GROSS),  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  about 
1 6  m.  from  Koniggratz,  on  the  Zdobnitz ;  with  a  church  and 
important  iron-works.  Pop.  1225. 

STICKFORD,  par.  Ens?.  Lincoln;  670  ac.     Pop.  427. 

STICKILLIN,  par.'  Irel.  Louth;  1362  ac.     Pop.  275. 

ST1CKNEY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  4220  ac.     Pop.  917. 

STIECHOW1TZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Beraun, 
1.  bank  Moldau,  16m.  S.  Prague,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kotzaba;  with  extensive  powder-mills. 

STIEGE,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  dist.  Blankenburg,  on  the 
Hasel,  about  2  m.  E.  Haselfelde ;  with  a  church,  breweries, 
and  a  trade  in  wood  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1265. 

STIENS,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  5  m.  N.  Leeu- 
warden ;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  and  a  poorhouse.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1617. 

STIEPANOW,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kaurzim, 
S.E.  Prague ;  with  an  old  church,  school,  and  townhouse ;  and 
a  saw  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  1318. 

STIERNE-OEUNE,  a  group  of  small  isls.  Norway,  in  the 
Bukke-fiord,  bail,  and  N.  Stavanger  ;  in  lat.  59°  10'  N.;  Ion. 
5°  30'  E. 

STIFFKEY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  3912  ac.     Pop.  520. 

STIFFORD,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  1602  ac.     Pop.  320. 

STIGLIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  29  m.  S.W. 
Matera ;  with  a  church,  two  chapels,  and  two  convents ;  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4200. 

STIKADA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Croatia,  about  35  m.  from 
Gospich.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  frontier  soldiers.  There 
is  a  silver-mine  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1055. 

ST1LL1NGFLEET,  par.  Eng. York  (E.  Riding);  6022  ac 
Pop.  1024. 

ST1LLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  2013  ac. 
Pop.  788. 

STILLORGAN,  par.  Ircl.  Dublin ;  690  ac.     Pop.  1558. 

STILLWATER:— 1,  A  vil.  and  township,  U.  States, 
New  York,  on  the  Champlain  canal,  and  near  r.  bank  Hud 
son,  22  m.  N.  Albany.  It  has  good  water-power  and  several 
manufactories ;  and  to  the  N.  of  it  are  Bcmus  Heights,  the 
I  scene  of  the  actions  which  led,  in  1777.  to  the  surrender  of 
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the  British  under  General  Burgoyne.  Pop.  2966. — 2,  A  vil., 
cap.  Washington  county,  territory  of  Minnesota,  VV.  side,  Lake 
St.  Croix,  31  m.  N.  St.  Paul.  It  contains  Presbyterian,  Bap 
tist,  and  Episcopal  churches ;  the  territorial  penitentiary,  two 
mills ;  and  a  population  of  about  800,  chiefly  employed  in  the 
lumber  trade. 

STILO  [anc.  Consulinum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- 
Ultra  I.,  20  m.  N.E.  Gerace.  It  has  two  churches,  and  near 
it  are  the  principal  iron,  lead,  and  copper  mines  of  Calabria. 
It  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  had  again  be 
come  prosperous,  when  the  great  earthquake  of  1783  suddenly 
made  it  almost  a  heap  of  ruins.  Pop.  1800. 

STILTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  12  m.  N.N.W. 
Huntingdon,  on  the  Koman  Ermin  Street;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  famous 
cheese  which  bears  its  name,  but  is  made  20  m.  off,  in  Leices 
tershire.  Area  of  par.,  1620  ac.  Pop.  803. 

STINSFORD,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1999  ac.  Pop.  373. 
STIRCHLEY,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  833  ac.  Pop.  302. 
STIRLING,  or  STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  co.  Scotland,  bounded, 
N.  chiefly  by  the  Forth,  which  separates  it  from  the  greater 
part  of  Perth  and  the  whole  of  Clackmannanshire ;  E.  Lin- 
lithgowshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  chiefly  by  the  Avon; 
S.  Dumbartonshire  and  Lanarkshire;  and  W.  Loch  Lomond; 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  35  m. ;  central  breadth,  N.  to  S., 
about  17  m.;  area,  489  sq.  m.,  or  312,960  ac.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  and  has  also  a  greatly  diversified  surface, 
rising  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond,  into  the 
lofty  Ben  Lomond,  and  traversed  towards  its  centre  by  the 
Gargunnock,  Fintry,  and  Campsie  hills,  while  it  slopes  down 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  and  spreads  out  into  two  of 
the  largest  and  richest  alluvial  plains  in  the  kingdom,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  The  prin 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Forth,  with  its  tributaries  Carron  and  Avon, 
and  the  Kelvin,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde.  The  lakes,  in  ad 
dition  to  Loch  Lomond,  which  it  shares  with  Dumbartonshire, 
are  numerous,  but  for  the  most  part  insignificant.  In  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  W.,  the  prevailing  rocks  are  mica 
and  chloride  slates,  often  fit  for  roofing,  but  not  very  exten 
sively  quarried,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  land-carriage.  Im 
mediately  E.  and  S.  of  the  slate,  the  old  red  sandstone  becomes 
the  prevailing  formation,  extending  E.  along  the  banks  of  the 
Forth  nearly  to  the  town  of  Stirling,  and  S.  to  the  range  of 
the  Campsie  Fells.  That  range  consists  almost  entirely  of 
porphyry  and  trap,  but  on  some  of  its  S.  slopes,  and  still 
more  in  the  carses  E.  of  it,  the  carboniferous  formation  be 
comes  largely  developed,  and  several  valuable  coal-fields  are 
extensively  worked  both  for  domestic  use,  the  supply  of  iron 
works,  of  which  those  of  Carron  are  most  important,  and  for 
exportation,  chiefly  by  the  shipping  port  of  Grangemouth. 
The  more  elevated  and  rugged  parts  of  the  county  are  neces 
sarily  devoted  to  pasture,  and,  where  not  too  lofty  or  sterile, 
in  general  well  wooded ;  the  valleys  and  undulating  slopes, 
and  more  especially  the  alluvial  plains,  are  fertile,  the  last, 
more  especially,  in  the  highest  degree,  and  are  under  a  system 
of  agriculture  as  improved  as  any  of  which  Scotland  can  boast. 
These  plains  also  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  and  almost  every  farm  has  an  orchard,  which  often 
adds  no  inconsiderable  item  to  the  value  of  its  produce. 
The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  mining,  the  smelting, 
casting,  and  working  of  iron ;  and  the  manufac'ture  of  woollens 
and  leather.  The  means  of  communication  are,  except  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  very  ample,  both  by  land  and  water, 
the  former  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  Scottish  Cen 
tral,  and  the  Slamannan  railways,  and  the  latter  by  the  Forth 
and  its  tributary  Carron,  and  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
The  most  important  towns  are  Stirling  (the  capital),  Falkirk, 
and  Grangemouth.  Pop.  86,237. 

STIRLING,  a  royal,  mun.,  and  parl.  bor.  and  river-port, 
Scotland,  cap.  above  co.,  beautifully  situated  on  a  commanding 
height  overlooking  the  Windings  of  the  Forth,  where  it  first 
ceases  to  be  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  and  a 
handsome  modern  bridge,  and  on  the  Scottish  Central  and  the 
Stirling  and  Dunfermline  railways,  31m.  W.N.  W.  Edinburgh. 
It  consists  of  an  ancient  portion,  which  is  very  irregularly 
laid  out,  and  formed  of  steep  winding  streets,  climbing  the 
height  towards  the  castle ;  and  of  a  modern  portion,  situated 
on  lower  ground  to  the  N.E.,  and  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  handsome  modern  houses.  Among  the  public  build 


ings,  many  of  which  derive  much  interest  from  their  anti 
quity,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them, 
the  first  place  is  due  to  the  castle,  which,  with  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands,  forms  a  conspicuous  object,  not  only  to  the 
country  immediately  around,  but  to  several  adjoining,  and 
n  to  some  distant  counties.  It  crowns  a  rocky  eminence, 
which  rises  220  ft.  above  the  plain,  and  terminates  precipi 
tously  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town.  It  is  of  such  ancient 
date  that  its  earliest  fortifications  are  attributed  to  the  Roman 
general  Agricola,  and  its  importance  as  a  military  station  is 
proved  by  the  Roman  road  which  passes  immediately  beneath 
it.  As  early  as  the  1 0th  century,  it  begins  to  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  Scottish  history,  and  few  important  events  took  place, 
while  Scotland  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  in  which  it  did 
not  share.  Almost  every  apartment  in  it  has  some  tale  of 
thrilling  interest  or  horror.  The  principal  buildings,  as  they 
now  stand,  are  the  governor's  house,  formerly  the  royal  palace, 
n  a  chamber  of  which,  still  known  as  the  Douglas-room,  an 
earl  of  that  name  was  mortally  stabbed  by  James  II.,  and  in 
another  apartment  of  which  the  same  James,  as  well  as 
James  V.,  were  born ;  the  parliament-house,  once  a  noble  fabric, 
and  still  of  imposing  exterior,  though  completely  defaced 
within  by  having  been  converted  into  mess-rooms  and  other 
accommodations ;  the  chapel-royal,  partly  occupied  for  reli 
gious  service,  and  partly  as  an  armoury ;  and  another  palace 
begun  by  James  V.,  but  finished  by  his  unhappy  daughter 
Mary,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  grotesqueness  than  for  the 
regularity  of  its  architecture.  The  buildings  and  other  ob 
jects  within  the  town,  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  are 
the  old  church,  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  with  a  mas 
sive  and  lofty  tower,  originally  the  church  of  a  Franciscan 
convent,  but  now  entirely  defaced  as  to  its  internal  appear 
ance  by  a  partition  dividing  it  into  two  parish  churches  ;  the 
New  North,  also  a  parish  church ;  a  Baptist,  Independent, 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  R.  Catholic,  two  Free, 
and  two  U.  Presbyterian  churches ;  a  high  school  of  some 
celebrity,  and  various  other  schools,  an  ancient  townhouse 
with  a  spire,  a  curious  old  residence  of  the  earls  of  Mar, 
called  Mar's  Work;  an  athenaeum,  for  which  a  handsome 
building  has  been  erected;  an  extensive  agricultural  museum, 
formed  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  seedsman  ;  commodious 
markets,  a  very  extensive  new  jail,  and  several  hospitals. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  woollens,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tartans,  tartan  shawls,  and  carpets,  leather,  ropes,  carriages, 
soap,  and  candles.  The  weekly  market  is  well  supplied  with 
corn  and  provisions,  and  there  are  numerous  fairs,  chiefly  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  trade,  carried  on  at  a  good  quay  with 
not  much  depth  of  water,  is  considerable ;  and  the  salmon- 
fishings  of  the  Forth  have  long  formed  an  important  source 
of  revenue.  Stirling  was  first  incorporated  as  a  royal  burgh 
by  Alexander  I.,  and  now,  under  the  Reform  Act,  unites  with 
Dunfermline,  Culross,  Inverkeithing,  and  South  Queens- 
ferry,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  12,837. 

STIRLING,  a  maritime  co.,  W.  Australia,  50  m.  long, 
by  40  m.  broad.  It  is  hilly,  heavily  timbered,  and  swamps 
are  numerous.  The  coast  is  much  indented  with  bays  and 
inlets. 

STISTED,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2967  ac.     Pop.  888. 

STITCHELL  and  HUME,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh;  G  m. 
by  4  m.  Pop.  832. 

ST1THI  AN'S  (ST.),  par.  Eng.Cornwall ;  4291  ac.  P.  2385. 

STITNIK,  tn.  and  lordship,  Hungary.     See  CSETNEK. 

ST1TTNA,  or  SOITNA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and 
near  Hradisch ;  with  a  church  and  a  refinery  of  potash.  P.  1045. 

STIVICHALL,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  860  ac.     Pop.  91. 

STIXWOULD,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2250  ac.    Pop.  256. 

STOBO,  par.  Scot.  Peebles;  7  m.  by  6  m.     Pop.  478. 

STOCK,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1 ,  Essex ;  1849  ac.  Pop.  702. 
2,  (Gaylantf),  Dorset;  849  ac.  Pop.  63. 

STOCKACH,  a  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  on  the  Aach, 
15  m.  N.N.W.  Constance.  It  is  walled;  has  two  gates,  a 
church,  a  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth  and  hosiery.  Pop.  1655. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England, 
co.  Southampton,!,  bank  Anton,  about  9  m.  N.N.W.  Win 
chester.  It  has  little  or  no  trade,  its  prosperity  chiefly  de,' 
pending  on  the  traffic  occasioned  by  its  being  a  considerable 
thoroughfare.  Area  of  par.,  1 115  ac.  Pop.  1066. 

STOCKBURY,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  2940  ac.     Pop.  5S9. 
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STOCK  EN,  or  STECKEN,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  29  m.  S.S.E.  Czaslau;  with  an  old  church,  school,  anil 
courthouse ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  distillery.  P.  1369. 

STOCKERAU,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gb'ller  and  Sonning,  7  m. 
N.  W.  Korneuburg.  It  contains  a  number  of  handsome  build 
ings,  and  on  its  loftiest  site  stands  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Stephen,  an  elegant  structure,.with  a  lofty  and  richly- 
decorated  tower.  Other  buildings  of  note  are  the  castle  of 
Freiseck,  now  the  townhouse ;  the  military  commission-house, 
the  high-school,  poorhouse,  Franciscan  monastery,  hospital, 
and  infirmary.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens  and 
coarse  cloths,  leather,  vinegar,  and  refined  sugar ;  and  there 
is  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  3659. 

STOCKERSTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  973  ac.    P.  39. 

JSTOCKHEIM,  avil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg, 
1.  bank  Meuse,  18  m.  N.E.  Hasselt.  It  has  manufactures  of 
wicker-work,  two  breweries,  a  distillery,  a  flour-mill,  and 
dye-works.  The  village  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1839.  Pop.  1185. 

STOKHOD,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  of  gov.  Vol- 
hynia ;  flows  N.N.E.  into  gov.  Minsk,  and  joins  r.  bank  Pripet, 
near  the  confines  of  gov.  Grodno;  total  course,  110  m. 

"  STOCKHOLM  [Latin,  Holmia;  Spanish,  Estocolmo ; 
Italian,  Stocolma],  a  city  of  N.  Europe,  cap.  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  beautifully  and  picturesquely  situated  between 


Lake  Malar  and  the  Baltic;  lat.  (observatory)  59°  20'  36"  N.; 
Ion.  18°  3'  45"  E.  (u.);  330  m.  N.E.  Copenhagen,  and  440  m. 
W.S.W.  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands  partly  on  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  of  the  strait,  which  communicates  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea,  and  partly  on  several  islands,  which  are  con 
nected  with  the  mainland  and  with  each  other  by  a  number 
of  bridges.  The  finest  of  these  bridges  is  the  Nyabron  or 
New  Bridge,  which  joins  the  largest  of  the  islands,  called  the 
Staden  or  City,  with  the  N.  side  of  the  strait.  When  ap 
proached  from  the  Baltic,  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
city  is  very  grand  and  imposing ;  but  a  still  better  view  is 
obtained  from  the  Mosebacke,  a  rugged  hill  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  mainland,  from  a  platform  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
eye  takes  in  the  whole  city  and  its  environs,  and  beholds  a 
panorama  which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  Venice,  but 
i'arsurpasses  it  in  natural  beauty.  The  whole  site  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  5  sq.  m.,  and  has  a  circuit  of  about  9  m.  Till  lately 
Stockholm  was  unprovided  with  defences  of  any  kind ;  but  a 
strong  citadel  has  recently  been  erected  on  the  small  island 
of  Kastellholm,  while  the  works  of  Waxholm  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  as  effectually  to  command  the  only  channel 
by  which  a  hostile  approach  by  sea  could  be  attempted.  The 
principal  part  of  Stockholm,  or  the  city  proper,  is  situated  on 
the  three  islands  of  Gustavsholm,Riddarsholm,  and  Helgeawls- 
holm.  It  is  the  smallest  and  oldest  part,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  closest  built  and  most  densely-peopled.  It  consists 
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for  the  most  part  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  lanes,  I  Soderstrom,  though  considered  only  as  its  suburbs,  far  sur- 
rhough,  from  its  antiquity,  many  of  the  most  interesting  ob-  pass  it  both  in  extent  and  regularity  of  structure.  The 
jects  which  the  town  possesses  are  situated  within  it.  Norr-  I  houses  in  the  city  are  generally  of  stone,  but  in  the  suburbs 
malm  on  the  N.,  separated  from  the  city  proper  by  the  Norr-  more  frequently  of  brick,  stuccoed  over,  and  coloured  white, 
Strom,  and  Sodermalm  on  the  S.,  separated  from  it  by  the  j  yellow,  or  light  blue. 
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The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  but  riot  very  remark 
able.  By  far  the  finest  is  the  palace,  which,  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  Gustavsholm,  is  seen  towering  with  its  vast 
and  massive  walls  above  all  the  neighbouring  houses.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  eldest  Tessin,  in  1697,  on  the  site  of  a 
much  older  structure,  which  had  recently  been  burnt  down, 
and  was  completed  on  his  designs  by  his  son  in  1753.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  two  wings,  and  in 
closes  a  large  court.  The  basement  story  is  of  granite,  the 
rest  brick  and  stucco.  The  finest  front  is  the  S.E.,  which  is 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  pillars  ;  the  N.W.  entrance  rising 
from  the  quay  at  the  foot  of  the  new  bridge,  leads  to  a  spacious 
platform.  The  whole  structure  is  chaste,  simple,  massive, 
and  finely  proportioned.  Besides  the  apartments  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  chapel,  it  contains  a  royal  library  of  50,000 
vols.,  and  some  rare  and  curious  MSS.;  and  a  museum  pos 
sessing  many  valuable  northern,  Tuscan,  and  Egyptian  an 
tiquities;  a  cabinet  of  50,000  coins  and  medals,  considered  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe;  and  a  picture- 
gallery,  with  fine  specimens  of  almost  all  the  great  masters. 


TllE  EOYAL  PALACE,  STOCKHOLM. 

The  churches  are  20  in  number,  including,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  national  establishment,  a  French  Reformed,  a  Dutch  Re 
formed,  an  English,  a  Greek  Russian,  and  a  R.  Catholic. 
There  is  also  a  synagogue.  Few  of  the  churches  possess  much 
architectural  merit.  The  oldest  is  St.  Nicolas,  in  which  the 
sovereigns  are  crowned.  It  was  founded  in  1260,  but  has 
undergone  so  many  changes  that  the  original  building  has 
disappeared.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower,  and  contains 
the  tombs  of  King  Magnus  Smeck,  and  his  queen  Blanca. 
The  Riddarsholm  Kyrka,  or  church,  was  originally  attached 
to  a  monastery,  and  possesses  considerable  historical  interest, 
both  from  the  scenes  which  have  taken  place  in  it,  and  from 
containing  the  ashes  of  a  long  line  of  Swedish  monarchs. 
Its  style  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been  much  defaced  by 
modern  alterations.  Service  is  performed  in  this  church 
only  once  a-year.  The  church  of  Adolphus  Frederick,  in 
the  Norrmalm,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  is  ren 
dered  conspicuous  by  its  elegant  tower  crowned  by  a  copper 
dome.  _The  only  other  public  edifices  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  Ofvcr-stathallershuus  [governor's  house],  a  handsome 
structure,  by  Tessin,  facing  the  quay,  on  which  a  granite 
obelisk,  in  honour  of  Gustavus  III.,  has  been  erected;  the 
Riddarhuus,  where  the  states  and  also  the  academy  of  sciences 
hold  their  meetings,  and  the  shields  of  about  3000  Swedish 
nobles  are  hung  up  ;  the  exchange,  the  mint,  of  little  merit 
as  a  building,  but  with  a  good  collection  of  minerals  ;  the 
townhouse,  a  large  pile,  in  which  the  principal  courts  of  justice 
are  accommodated ;  the  post-office,  bank,  merchant- house,  royal 
theatre,  and  opera-house,  the  arsenal,  and  barracks.  .Among 
the  educational  establishments  are  a  medical  college,  with  a 
general  superintendence  of  all  the  medical  establishments  of 
the  kingdom ;  a  technological  institute,  a  navigation-school, 
and  school  of  design.  The  principal  benevolent  institutions 
are  a  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  the 


Seraphim  infirmary,  occupying  a  handsome  edifice,  with  lofty 
and  spacious  apartments,  and  300  beds  ;  Danvik's  hospital, 
the  burgher  widow's  hospital,  and  the  garrison  infirmary. 
The  associations,  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  &c.,  are  very  nu 
merous,  and  include,  among  others,  the  academy  of  sciences,  in 
which  the  celebrated  chemist  Berzelius  long  held  a  distin 
guished  place ;  the  Swedish  academy,  the  academy  of  history 
and  antiquities,  the  musical  academy ;  and  medical,  agricul 
tural,  and  horticultural  societies.  Few  cities  can  boast  of 
finer  promenades.  Of  these  the  most  frequented  are  the 
Djurgarden,  or  Deer-park,  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  beau 
ties,  its  magnificent  trees  and  drives;  the  Ladugards  Garde, 
or  review-ground ;  the  Haga  park,  the  beautiful  cemetery 
adjoining,  and  the  park  of  Carlberg,  finely  planted,  and  con 
nected  with  the  city  by  a  long  and  beautiful  avenue. 

The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk  goods ;  porcelain  and  stoneware,  glass,  tobacco,  re 
fined  sugar,  ironware,  including  large  castings  and  machinery. 
The  trade  has  the  advantage  of  a  harbour  which,  though 
somewhat  difficult  of  access,  from  the  length  and  intricacy  of 
the  channels  which  lead  to  it,  is  capacious, 
and  has  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the 
largest  vessels  at  its  quays.  The  principal 
exports  are  iron,  copper,  tar,  and  timber; 
the  imports,  colonial  produce,  wine,  fruit, 
salt,  &c.  The  inland  trade  is  also  of  con 
siderable  extent. 

Stockholm  was  founded  about  1260,  by 
Birger  Jarl.  It  was  fortified  at  an  early 
period,  and  stood  several  sieges.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  of  these  was  in  1501,  when 
it  was  defended  against  the  Swedes  for  the 
crown  of  Denmark  by  the  Danish  queen 
Christina;  another  still  more  memorable  was 
in  1520,  when  an  equally  heroic  female, 
Christina  Gyllenstierna,  widow  of  Sten  Sture, 
held  it  for  the  Swedes,  against  the  perfidious 
and  sanguinary  Christian  II.  The  capitula 
tion  made  was  shamefully  violated  by  the 
king,  who,  after  pledging  himself  to  respect 
the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  was  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  massacres.  The  indig 
nation  which  was  thus  produced  in  all  quar 
ters  of  the  country  paved  the  way  for  the  war 
of  liberation,  which,  conducted  by  Gustavus 
Vasa,  at  length  terminated  gloriously,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  establishment  of  Sweden  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  Pop.  (1851),  93,070. 

STOCKLAND,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Dorset;  5849  ac. 
Pop.  1164.— 2,  (Bristol],  Somerset;  1650  ac.  Pop.  181. 

STOCKLE1GH,  two  pars.  Eng.  Devon:—!,  (Engli.-h) ; 
1110  ac.  Pop.  126.— 2,  (Pomeroy);  1239  ac.  Pop.  221. 

STOCKLINCH,  two  pars.  Eng.  Somerset:—!,  (Mag 
dalen],  199  ac.  Pop.  110.— 2,  (Ottersay);  299  ac.  Pop.  129. 
STOCKORN,  a  mountain,  Switzerland,  can.  and  18  m. 
S.  Bern,  W.  of  Lake  Thun.  It  is  composed  of  limestone, 
attains  the  height  of  nearly  7000  ft.,  and  terminates  in  a  re 
markable  conical  peak,  commanding  a  most  extensive  view. 

STOCKPORT,  a  market  tn.  and  parl.  and  mun.  bor.  Eng 
land,  Cheshire,  5  m.  S.E.  Manchester,  on  the  Mersey,  joined 
here  by  the  Tame,  and  crossed  by  four  bridges,  one  of  them 
a  handsome  modern  structure  of  11  arches;  and  on  the  London 
and  North- Western  railway,  which  here  has  two  stations.  It 
occupies  an  elevated,  uneven,  and  rugged  site,  on  which  the 
houses  rise  in  irregular  tiers,  giving  it  at  all  times  a  pictur 
esque,  and  at  night,  when  its  various  factories  are  lighted  up, 
a  very  striking  appearance.  The  streets,  though  generally 
steep  and  narrow,  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas ;  the 
supply  of  water  is  both  ample  and  abundant ;  and  the  market 
place,  situated  on  a  tolerably  level  summit,  is  spacious.  Be 
side  the  town  proper,  there  are  several  extensive  suburbs, 
as  Heaton-Norris  (which  see],  Edgeley,  Portwood,  &c.  The 
principal  buildings  and  establishments  are  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  a  handsome  modern  structure  in  the  later  Eng 
lish  style,  with  an  ancient  chancel,  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower, 
with  a  peal  of  eight  bells,  containing  also  some  interesting 
monuments;  St.  Thomas'  church,  an  elegant  building  in  the 
Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  crowned  by  a  cupola ;  St.  Peter's 
church,  a  neat  brick-building,  with  a  square  tower;  Christ 
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church  (Heaton-Norris),  with  a  fine  spire  ;  St.  Paul's  church,  ] 
Portwood ;  a  church  in  the  Gothic  style,  recently  erected  ;  a 
new  church,  to  be  called  St.  Mathew's,  is  now  (1854)  in  j 
course  of  erection  in  Edgeley;  also  various  Dissenting  chapels,  I 
including  four  Independent,  five  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  two  : 
each,  New  Connexion  Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  Baptist, 
and  K.  Catholic ;  Wesleyan  Association,  Unitarian,  and  New 
Jerusalem,  one  each;  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house;  the  < 
barracks,  courthouse,  and  union-house;  the  grammar,  British, 
national,  and  other  schools,  among  which  is  the  Stockport 
Sunday-school,  attended  by  upwards  of  3800  children  every  j 
Lord's -day,  and  occupying  a  large  brick -building  of  four  j 
stories,  erected  by  subscription  at  an  expense  of  above  £10,000; 
attached  to  it  are  three  district  schools,  with  an  average  at 
tendance  of  1100  children;  the  mechanics'  institute,  the  infir 
mary,  occupying  a  handsome  stone-building,  whose  site  ren 
ders  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  passing  through 
the  town ;  the  new  cemetery,  covering  a  large  and  well-laid- 
out  plot  of  ground,  with  a  small  but  handsome  chapel ;  and 
the  railway-viaduct  on  the  London  and  North- Western  rail 
way,  a  magnificent  structure  which  spans  a  great  portion  of 
the  town,  including  the  river  Mersey,  by  26  semicircular 
arches,  22  of  which  are  of  63  ft.  span,  and  the  centre  one 
1 10  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  cotton  manufacture 
is  the  staple  of  the  town,  and,  in  addition  to  numerous  large 
factories,  employing  upwards  of  3800  horse-power  between 
spinning  and  weaving,  there  are  several  print,  bleach,  and  dye 
works.  The  winding  and  throwing  of  silk,  at  one  time  the 
most  important  branch  of  industry  here,  has  greatly  declined, 
only  a  few  hands  being  now  employed  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods,  thread,  brushes,  &c.  Several 
hands  are  still  employed  in  hatting.  There  are  also  several 
engine  and  machine  shops,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  brew 
eries,  and  brick-works.  The  weekly  market,  chiefly  for 
cheese,  vegetables.  &c.,  is  important;  and  there  are  four 
annual  fairs.  Stockport,  being  centrically  situated  at  the 
juncture  of  several  Roman  roads,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  important  Koman  station,  and  to  have  had  a  fort  on  the 
summit  of  what  is  now  called  the  Castle  Yard,  from  the  castle 
which  was  subsequently  erected  upon  it,  but  has  altogether 
disappeared.  During  the  last  civil  war  Stockport  was  garri 
soned  by  the  parliamentarians,  and  became  the  scene  of  some 
severe  struggles  between  them  and  the  royalists.  In  virtue 
of  privileges  first  conferred  by  the  Reform  Act,  it  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors;  and  sends  two 

members  to  the  House  of  Commons.    Pop.  (bor.),  53,835. 

The  PARISH  of  Stockport  includes  the  chapelries  of  Disley- 
Stanley,  Dukinfield,  Hyde,  Marple,  Norbury,  Romily  or 
Chadkirk ;  and  the  townships  of  Bramhall,  Bredbury,  Brin- 
nington,  Etchells  or  Stockport-Etchells,  Offerton,  Torking- 
ton,  and  Werneth.  Area,  21,575  ac.  Pop.  91,423. — (Local 
Correspondent;  Bagshaw's  History  of  County  Palatine  of 
Chester,  1850.) 

STOCKSTADT,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  near 
1.  bank  Main,  here  crossed  by  abridge;  with  a  church.  P.  1391. 
STOCKTON,  five  pars.  Eng.:—  1,  Norfolk;  1051  ac. 
Pop.  143.— 2,  Warwick;  1800  ac.  Pop.  451.— 3,  Wilts; 
2000  ac.  Pop.  300.— 4,  Worcester;  893  ac.  Pop.  131.— 
5,  (-on-the- Forest),  York  (N.  Riding)  ;  3270  ac.  Pop.  475. 

STOCKTON,  a  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  co.  Gloucester,  on  the 
fchores  of  Port  Hunter,  opposite  Newcastle. 

STOCKTON,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  California,  on  the  Stockton 
slough  or  canal,  which  contains  the  back  waters  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  San  Joaquin  with  the  Sacramento,  59  m. 
from  Vallejo.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  between  the  three 
branches  into  which  the  slough  divides  ;  and,  as  a  town, 
ranks  next  to  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento.  It  owes  its 
prosperity  to  its  central  position  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra 
mento  and  San  Joaquin,  making  it  the  depot  for  the  supply 
of  all  the  S.  mines ;  and  to  its  harbour,  which  is  accessible 
at  all  seasons  by  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  Steamers  ply  regu 
larly  to  it.  It  was  settled  in  1848.  Pop.  (1853),  4000. 

STOCKTON -tn-oN- TEES,  a  considerable  market  tn., 
municipal  bor.,  and  par.  England,  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  on 
a  height  above  1.  bank  Tees,  which  is  navigable  8  m.  above 
the  town,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  12m.  below,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  Stockton, 
Ilartlcpool,  and  Clarence,  and  the  Leeds  Northern  railways. 
It  is  entered  from  the  S.  by  a  handsome  bridge  across  the 


river ;  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  laid  out  with  con 
siderable  regularity,  consisting  of  a  spacious  main  street, 
nearly  1  m.  long  from  S.  to  N.,  and  several  other  streets 
parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  it ;  and  has  a  handsome  district 
church  with  an  elegant  spire,  a  chapel  of  case  with  a  tower 
80  ft.  high,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Scotch  Pres 
byterian,  Independent,  Quaker,  Baptist,  R.  Catholic,  and 
Unitarian  chapels,  national,  British,  infant,  industrial,  and 
other  schools  ;  a  quadrangular  townhall,  with  a  clock-tower 
and  spire ;  a  mechanics'  institute,  custom-house,  assembly- 
rooms,  dispensary,  some  almshouses,  and  a  handsome  Doric 
stone-column,  -83  ft.  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  market 
place.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  linen  and  sailcloth ;  and 
there  are  also  building-yards,  roperies,  iron  and  brass  found 
ries,  breweries,  corn  and  other  mills.  The  harbour  has  been 
improved,  so  as  to  admit  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  having 
been  made  a  bonding-port  for  certain  goods,  has  become  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  both  coastwise,  chiefly  with 
London,  Hull,  Leith,  &c.,  and  foreign  with  the  Baltic,  Hol 
land,  Hamburg,  and  the  British  colonies.  The  principal 
foreign  exports  are  lead  and  coal ;  and  the  imports,  timber  for 
ship-building  and  ordinary  purposes,  tallow,  &c.  In  1851, 
the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  was  27,730  tons ;  the  vessels 
entered  were  1011  (92,656  tons),  and  cleared  3486  (358,534 
'  tons).  Pop.  bor.,  10,172.  Area  of  par.,  5160  ac.  Pop.  10,459. 

BTOCKWOOD,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  692  ac.     Pop.  43. 

STODMARSH,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  695  ac.     Pop.  135. 

STODY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1277  ac.     Pop.  187. 

STOGUMBER.a  vil.,  par.,  and  watering-place,  England, 
co.  Somerset,  llm.  N.W.  Taunton.  It  has  an  ancient  large 
church,  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  a  school.  Some  brewing  is 
carried  on.  Area  of  par.,  5777  ac.  Pop.  1456. 

STOGURSEY,  or  STOKE-COURCY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ; 
j  8893  ac.  Pop.  1472. 

STOKE,  47  pars.  Eng. :—  1,  Chester  ;  2749  ac.  Pop.  402. 
—2,  Kent ;  3999  ac.  Pop.  522.— 3,  Warwick ;  920  ac.  Pop. 
1031.— 4,  (Abbas,  or  Abbots) ,  Dorset ;  2303  ac.  Pop.  826.— 
5,  (Albany),  Northampton;  1661  ac.  Pop.  319.— 6,  (Ash), 
Suffolk;  1200  ac.  Pop.  392.— 7,  (Bishop],  Hants;  3360  ac. 
Pop.  1249.— 8,  (Bliss),  Hereford  and  Worcester ;  2078  ac. 
Pop.  343. — 9,  (Bruerne),  Northampton;  2569 ac.  Pop.  861. 
—10,  (Canon),  Devon;  1217  ac.  Pop.  480.— 11,  (Charity), 
Hants;  1850ac.  Pop.  151.— 12,  (by-Clare),  Suffolk;  2361  ac. 
Pop.  911.—  13,  (Climsland),  Cornwall ;  8732  ac.  Pop.  2596. 
—14,  (D'Abernon),  Surrey;  2027  ac.  Pop.  335. —15,  (Doyle), 
Northampton  ;  1500  ac.  Pop.  146. — 16,  (Dry),  Leicester  and 
Rutland;  1800  ac.  Pop.  65.— 17,  (East),  Dorset;  3273  ac. 
Pop.  630.— 18,  (East),  Notts;  1730ac.  Pop.595 — 19,  (Edith), 
Hereford  ;  2852  ac.  Pop.  510.— 20,  (Gabriel),  Devon ;  3075  ac. 
Pop.  718.— 21,  (Gi/ord),  Gloucester;  2065  ac.  Pop.  488.— 
22,  (Goldington],  Bucks;  2061  ac.  Pop.  902.— 23,  (St.  Gre 
gory),  Somerset;  3790  ac.  Pop.  1477. — 24,  (next- Guildford) , 
Surrey;  2314  ac.  Pop.  2507.— 25,  (under- Hamdon),  Somer 
set ;  1330  ac.  Pop.  1404. — 26,  (Hammond],  Bucks  ;  1470  ac. 
Pop.  438.— 27,  (Holycross).  Norfolk;  1659  ac.  Pop.  451.— 
28,  (Lacy),  Hereford;  2005  ac.  Pop.  373.— 29,  (Lane,  or 
St.  Michael),  Somerset;  2071  ac.  Pop.  921.— 30,  (Lyne), 
Oxford;  37 30 ac.  Pop. 631.—  31, (Mandeville] , Bucks;  1460ac. 
Pop.  538.— 32,  (St.  Mary),  Somerset;  923  ac.  Pop.  275.— 
33,  (St.  Milborough),  Salop;  5750  ac.  Pop.  553.— 34,  (North), 
Oxford  ;  824  ac.  Pop.  160.— 35,  (North),  Somerset ;  778  ac. 
Pop.  194.— 36,  (North),  Sussex  ;  860 ac.  Pop.  80.— 37,  (Pero), 
Somerset;  3422  ac.  Pop.  68.— 38,  (Prior),  Hereford;  2569 
ac.  Pop.  434.— 39,  (Rivers),  Devon ;  2426  ac.  Pop.  276.— 
40,  (South),  Lincoln;  5270  ac.  Pop.  401. — 41,  (South),  Ox 
ford;  3440  ac.  Pop.  858.— 42,  (South),  Somerset;  863  ac. 
Pop.  337.— 43,  (Talmage),  Oxford;  859  ac.  Pop.  106.— 
44,  (upon- Tern],  Salop;  5602  ac.  Pop.  937.— 45,  (Trister), 
Somerset;  1090ac.  Pop.  440. — 46,  (Wake),  Dorset ;  1038ac 
Pop.  124.— 47,  (West),  Sussex  ;  880  ac.  Pop.  284. 

STOKE-DAMERALL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon. 
The  village  lies  on  an  elevated  site  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Plymouth,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb.  The  parish  in 
cludes  Devonport  and  Moricetown.  Area,  2380  ac.  P.  38,180. 

STOKE-FERRY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Nor 
folk,  on  the  Wissey,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  37  m. 
S.S.W.  Norwich;  with  a  parish  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  malt,  corn,  timber,  and  coal.  Area 
of  par.,  2059  ac.  Pop.  820. 


STOKE-NEAR-NAYLAND 


STONEHAVEN 


STOKE-NEAR-NAYLAND,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 


Suffolk,  2  m.  N.E.  by  N.  Nayland ;  with  a  church  about  400 
years  old ;  Episcopal  and  K.  Catholic  chapels,  and  national, 
infant,  and  other  schools.  Area  of  par.,  5277  ac.  Pop.  1406. 
STOKE  -NEWINGTON,  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
about  3  m.  N.E.  London,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  consists 
principally  of  a  long  street,  stretching  along  the  road  to  Cam 
bridge.  The  New  River,  which  winds  through  the  parish, 
supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water ;  and  the  New  Eiver 
Company  have  here  two  large  reservoirs  covering  38  acres. 
Area  of  par.,  639  ac.  Pop.  4840. 

STOKE-PoGES,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Bucks,  2  m. 
N.  Slough ;  with  a  church,  chiefly  interesting  because  the 
church-yard  contains  the  remains  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  is  the 
scene  of  his  Elegy ;  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national  school,  and 
an  hospital.  Area  of  par.,  2500  ac.  Pop.  1501. 

ST  OKE-PRiOR,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Worcester, 
on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  canal,  and  the  Birming 
ham  and  Gloucester  railway,  2  m.  S.  Bromsgrove.  It  has  a 
handsome  parish  church,  a  national  school,  manufactures  of 
needles,  and  very  extensive  salt,  alkali,  soap,  and  other  che 
mical  works.  Area  of  par.,  3820  ac.  Pop.  1613. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT,  a  market  tn.,  parl.  bor.,  and  par. 
England,  co.  and  14  m.  N.  by  W.  Stafford.  The  parl.  bor., 
which  is  of  great  extent,  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
populous  district  of  the  Potteries,  embracing  several  district 
parishes  and  townships,  among  which  are  Burslem,  Lane-End, 
Longton,  Hanley,  and  other  seats  of  the  pottery-manufacture. 
The  town,  situated  on  the  Trent,  the  great  trunk  Trent  canal, 
and  the  N.  Staffordshire  railway,  has  undergone  great  im 
provements  within  recent  years,  and  may  now  be  considered 
well  built ;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water  ; 
and  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  in  the  later  English  style, 
with  a  beautifully  painted  window,  and  several  good  monu 
ments  ;  Baptist,  Quaker,  and  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New 
Connexion  Methodist  chapels,  a  national  school,  an  elegant 
townhall ;  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware ; 
and  connected  with  these,  numerous  wharfs,  warehouses,  mills, 
and  other  buildings.  Lightfoot,  the  eminent  Hebrew  scholar, 
was  born  in  Stoke  rectory.  The  bor.  sends  two  members  to  Par 
liament.  Pop.  84,027.  Area  of  par.,  10,490  ac.  Pop.  57, 942. 
STOKEFLEMlNG.par.  Eng.  Devon;  3332  ac.  P. 707. 
STOKEHAM,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  564  ac.  Pop.  60. 
STOKEINTEIGNHEAD,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2531  ac. 
Pop.  633. 

STOKENCIIURCH.par.  Eng.  Oxford;  4308 ac.  P.  1492. 
STOKENHAM,    or    STOKINGHAM,   par.  Eng.   Devon; 
6011  ac.     Pop.  1603. 

STOKESAY,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  3567  ac.     Pop.  532. 
STOKESBY-WITH-HERHINGBY,    par.   Eng.    Norfolk; 
2119  ac.     Pop.  433. 

STOKESLEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York 
(N.  Riding),  1.  bank  Leven,  37  m.  N.  York;  with  a  parish 
church,  places  of  worship  for  various  Dissenting  bodies,  a  free 
grammar-school,  a  national  school,  a  dispensary,  and  several 
charitable  societies.  Area  of  par.,  6239  ac.  Pop.  2446. 

STOLATZ,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  prov.  Herzegovina, 
17  m.  S.E.  Mostar.  Pop.  1200. 

STOLBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  48  m. 
W.N.  W.  Merseburg,  cap.  of  county  Stolberg-Stolberg,  among 
the  Harz  Mountains.  It  has  three  churches,  a  chapel,  a  castle, 
with  a  library  and  small  armoury ;  a  courthouse,  lyceum, 
orphan  and  ordinary  hospitals;  manufactures  of  linen,  paper, 
and  gunpowder;  and  a  walk-mill.  Pop.  2800. 

STOLBOVOI,  an  isl.  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  archipelago 
of  New  Siberia,  which  extends  to  the  N.  of  Siberia,  between 
Cape  Sviator  and  the  mouths  of  the  Lena,  near  lat.  74°  N.;  Ion. 
136°  E.  Its  name,  meaning  '  pillar,'  has  been  given  to  it 
from  its  columnar  form,  which  rises  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  and  looks  as  if  it  formed  the  top  of  a  mountain  entirely 
inclosed  by  ice,  which  makes  it  inaccessible.  A  number  of 
crosses  seen  upon  it  prove  that  it  must  formerly  have  been 
more  accessible,  and  actually  visited  by  navigators. 

STOLLBEUG,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  7  m.  E. 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  has  three  churches,  an  industrial  school, 
and  important  manufactures,  of  which  brass-wire,  and  vari 
ous  articles  in  brass,  are  the  staple  ;  but  which  also  include 
cutlery,  needles  and  pins,  tobacco,  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  wax 
cloth,  and  cassimere.  Pop.  3693. 


STOLLBERG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  cap.  bail., 
9  m.  S.S.W.  Chemnitz;  with  two  churches,  an  industrial  and 
free  school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth ; 
bleachfields,  cotton  and  saw  mills.  Near  it  are  slate-quarries, 
a  seam  of  fuller's- earth,  and  a  silver-mine.  Pop.  3928. 

STOLPE,  or  STOLF,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
and  38  m.  N.E.  Koslin,  on  the  Stolpe,  which  is  here  navi 
gable.  It  is  walled ;  has  four  gates,  a  castle,  three  churches, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  of  invalids,  a  court  of  law  and  several 
public  offices ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hats, 
copperware,  starch,  tobacco,  leather,  and  articles  in  amber ; 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  (1846),  10,079. 

The  RIVER  issues  from  a  lake  on  the  frontiers  of  W. 

Prussia,  enters  Pomerania,  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.  past 
Stolpe,  and  falls  into  the  Baltic,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m. 
STOLPE  N,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  15  m.  E.  Dres 
den.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  hosiery.  There  are 
fine  basaltic  precipices  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1283. 

STOLW1JK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  14  m. 
E.N.E.  Rotterdam  ;  with  a  church,  a  tannery,  a  rope-walk, 
and  a  corn-mill.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1275. 

STOLZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  S.S.W. 
Breslau ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  a  distillery,  several  mills, 
and  a  limestone-quarry.  Pop.  1224. 

STOLZENAU,  a  vil.  Hanover,  Oberhoya,  on  the  Weser, 
30  m.  W.N.W.  Hanover;  with  an  old  castle,  first  the  resi 
dence  of  the  counts  of  Hoya,  and  afterwards  occasionally  of 
George  II.  of  England ;  and  some  shipping  and  trade.  P.  1763. 
STOLZENHAHN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Elnbogen,  on 
a  mountain-slope,  20  m.  from  Karlsbad.  It  has  a  school  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  1009. 

STOMMELN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.W. 
Cologne  ;  with  a  church,  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  peats.  P.  1500. 
STONAR,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  670  ac.     Pop.  44. 
STONDON,  two  pars.  Eng.:—  \,(Massey],  Essex;  1120ac. 
Pop.  268.— 2,  (Upper),  Bedford  ;  575  ac.     Pop.  46. 

STONE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford. 
The  town,  1.  bank  Trent,  6  m.  N.  Stafford,  has  a  convenient 
market-place  of  recent  formation,  two  churches,  places  of 
worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  a  free  school,  union- 
workhouse,  and  some  minor  charities.  Shoes  are  manufac 
tured  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  two  brew 
eries.  Pop.  3443.  Area  of  par.,  20,030  ac.  Pop.  8736. 

STONE,  six  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks  ;  2590  ac.  Pop.  785. 
—2,  Kent;  3042  ac.  Pop.  424.— 3,  Worcester;  2450  ac. 
Pop.  478.— 4,  (near-Dartford),  Kent;  3305  ac.  Pop.  829. 
—5,  (Eastern),  Somerset;  1374  ac.  Pop.  471.— 6,  (next- 
Faversliam),  Kent;  753  ac.  Pop.  91. 

STONECARTHY, par. Irel. Kilkenny;  1490ac.  P. 582. 
STONEGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  2532  ac. 
Pop.  277. 

STONEHALL,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath  ;  3000  ac.  P.  464. 
STONEHAM,   two  pars.    Eng.    Hants:  —  !,    (North)  ; 
5010  ac.     Pop.  726.— 2,  (South) ;  8877  ac.     Pop.  4961. 

STONEHAVEN,  a  seaport  tn.  and  bor.  of  barony,  Scot 
land,  co.  Kincardine,  15  m.  S.  by  W.  Aberdeen,  about  1  m. 
from  the  railway  thence  to  Dundee;  lat.  56°  58'  N. ;  Ion. 
2°  12'  45"  W.  (R.)  ;  at  the  head  of  a  bay  at  the  influx  of  the 
Carron,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  is  divided  into  the  old 
town,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
spacious  but  irregular  street ;  and  the  new  town,  on  the  1.  bank, 
containing  several  well-formed  streets  diverging  from  a  square 
in  the  centre,  in  which  is  the  handsome  market-house.  The 
houses  here  are  well-built,  and  have  a  handsome  appearance. 
Near  it  are  two  parish  churches ;  and  there  are  also  Free 
and  U.  Presbyterian  churches,  an  ancient  Episcopal  and  a 
Methodist  chapel,  a  county  courthouse  and  jail,  a  literary  and 
scientific  institute,  and  a  library.  Weaving  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics  for  Aberdeen  houses  is  carried  on ;  and  there  are  a 
distillery  and  brewery,  and  some  mills  for  spinning  woollen 
yarn.  The  trade  of  the  port  consists  principally  in  the  im 
portation  of  coal  and  lime,  bone-dust,  salt,  slates  and  tiles, 
paving-stones,  and  groceries  ;  and  in  the  exportation  of  grain, 
potatoes,  whisky,  cured  fish,  timber,  and  live-stock.  E.  and 
S.E.  winds  cause  a  great  swell  in  the  harbour,  which  is  a  na 
tural  basin,  and  dries  at  low-water,  as  do  also  the  rocks  on 
which  the  pier  is  erected,  for  a  full  cable's  length  out  beyond 
the  pier.  Two  fixed  lights  are  placed  on  the  latter,  20  ft. 
above  high-water.  Pop.  (bor.),  3240. 
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STONEHENGE.     See  WILTS. 

STONEHOUSE,  two  places,  England :— 1,  A  vil.  and 
par.,  co.  Gloucester,  on  the  Stroud  water  canal  and  the  Bristol 
and  Birmingham  railway;  which  has  here  a  station,  3  m.  W. 
Stroud.  It  has  an  ancient  parish  church,  Independent  and 
Wesleyan  chapels,  an  endowed  school,  and  extensive  manu 
factures  of  broad-cloth.  Area  of  par.,  1625  ac.  Pop.  2598. 
— 2,  (East),  A  tn.  and  par.,  co.  JL)evon,  in  the  bor.  of  De- 
vonport,  and  forming  a  suburb  of  Plymouth.  It  has  seve 
ral  well-formed  and  well-built  streets,  a  handsome  modern  ' 
parish  and  a  district  church,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  Independent,  j 
and  E.  Catholic  chapels  :  a  royal  naval  hospital,  occupying, 
with  its  spacious  lawn,  an  area  of  24  ac. ;  royal  marine  bar-  j 
racks,  an  immense  and  magnificent  victualling  establishment, 
approached  through  a  grand  gateway  and  beautiful  colonnade ; 
manufactures  of  varnish,  soap,  and  tallow  ;  commodious  quays 
for  merchant  vessels,  and  a  battery  and  several  forts,  com 
manding  the  entrance  of  the  Hamoaze.  Pop.  (tn.),  20*86. 
Area  of  par.,  385  ac.  Pop.  11.976. 

STOREHOUSE,  a.  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Lanark. 
The  village,  15  m.  S.E.  Glasgow,  consists  chiefly  of  thatched 
houses.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  weaving  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  dresses,  and  also  in  the  lime,  coal,  and  tile  works  of 
the  vicinity.  Area  of  par.,  6  m.  by  3  m.  Pop.  2781. 

STONELEIGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Warwick, 
on  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  and  on  the  Sowe, 
which  here,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Avon,  is  crossed 
by  an  ancient  stone-bridge  of  eight  arches,  4  m.  S.  Coventry. 
It  has  an  ancient  and  interesting  parish  church,  a  free  school, 
several  almshouses,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  splendid  modern  mansion. 
Area  of  par.,  9907  ac.  Pop.  1284. 

STONESBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1370  ac.     Pop.  286. 

BTONESFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1020  ac.     P.  632. 

STONEYKIRK, par.  Scot. Wigton;  7m.by3m.  P.3321. 

STONHAM,  three  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk:—!,  (Aspall) ; 
2399  ac.  Pop.  814.— 2,  (Earl) ;  2520  ac.  Pop.  860.— 
3,  (Parva) ;  1193  ac.  Pop.  402. 

STONlNGTON,atnship,bor.andport  of  entry,U.  States, 
Connecticut,  53  m.  E.  New  Haven ;  with  four  churches,  two 
academies  ;  extensive  manufactures  of  plaids  and  plain  linseys; 
and  a  considerable  shipping-trade.  Many  vessels  are  engaged 
in  the  whale,  seal,  and  cod  fisheries.  Pop.  (1850),  5434. 

STONTON-WYViLLE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1190  ac. 
Pop.  106. 

STOODLEIGH, or STOODLET, par. Eng. Devon;  4336ac. 
Pop.  480. 

STOOSZ,  or  STOSS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Zips,  24  m.  S.S.E.  Leutschau ;  with  two  churches,  a  high 
school,  iron-works,  and  some  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1500. 

STOPHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  876  ac.     Pop.  161. 

STOR,  a  river,  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein.  It  rises  near 
the  centre  of  the  duchy  ;  flows  S.W.  past  Itzehoe,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Elbe,  about  3  m.  N.N.W.  Gliickstadt.  At  Itzehoe 
it  has  a  width  of  100  yards,  and  a  depth  of  from  9  ft.  to 
14  ft.  Its  mouth  forms  a.  winter-haven  of  the  fourth  class. 

STOR-UMAN,alake,  Sweden,  in  Umeu  Lappmark,  127m. 
N.W.  UmeS.;  properly  only  an  expansion  of  the  Umea  river; 
greatest  length,  30  m. ;  mean  breadth,  less  than  6  m. 

BTORCHNE8T,  or  OSIECZNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and 
37  m.  S.S.  W.  Posen,  on  a  small  lake;  with  a  Protestant  and 
a  K.  Catholic  church,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods.  Pop.  1116. 

STOREHEDDINGE,  a  tn.  Denmark,  Seeland,  26  m. 
S.  Copenhagen  ;  with  an  old  church,  containing  a  number  of 
well-preserved  monkish  galleries.  The  inhabitants  live  chiefly 
by  agriculture.  Pop.  1000. 

BTORKOW,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Pots 
dam,  on  the  Dolgensee,  28  m.  W.S.W.  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  manufactures  of  wool 
len  and  linen  cloth,  a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1681. 

STORM  BAY,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  between  Tasman's 
Peninsula  and  Brune  Island,  10  m.  to  15  m.  in  breadth.  It 
is  not  very  well  sheltered,  but  the  holding-ground  is  excellent. 

STOHNOWAY,  a  burgh  of  barony,  market  tn.,  and  sea 
port,  Scotland,  co.  Ross,  E.  coast,  isl.  Lewis;  lat.  58°  15'  N.; 
Ion.  6°  22'  W.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  formed  by  two  branches 
of  the  harbour,  and  is  generally  well  built.  It  has  spacious 
and  elegant  assembly-rooms,  with  a  handsome  reading-room, 


and  a  public  library.  The  quay  is  well  adapted  for  the  loading 
and  unloading  of  vessels.  There  is  a  neat  custom-house,  a 
rope-work,  and  several  places  for  repairing  vessels.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  herrings  and  white-fish.  Pop.  2391. 

STOKO  [ane.  Setaurum],  a  market  tn.  Tyrol,  circle 
Trent,  on  the  Chiese,  about  8  in.  from  Condino;  with  a  parish 
church.  Pop.  1076. 

STORRAKOPPARBERG,  liin,  Sweden.    See  FALUN. 

STORRINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
about  8  in.  N.E.  Arundel ;  with  a  parish  church,  partly  an 
cient  and  partly  modern  ;  a  charitable  endowment,  and  a  corn- 
market  every  fortnight.  Area  of  par.,  3264  ac.  Pop.  1038. 

STORSIOEN,  two  lakes,  Sweden.  The  first,  in  the  S. 
of  Ian  and  9  m.  W.S.W.  Gefle,  is  about  15  m.  long,  by  about 
4  m.  broad,  receives  several  small  streams,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  Baltic  near  Gefle.  The  other,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  liin  Ostersund,  900  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  covers  a  large  extent  of  surface,  and  con 
tains  several  islands.  The  town  of  Ostersund  is  situated  on 
its  E.  shore.  It  receives  the  waters  of  several  lakes  and 
streams,  and  discharges  itself  by  the  Ragunda,  an  affluent  of 
the  Indals-Elf. 

STORTFORD  (BISHOP'S-),  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England. 
See  BJSHOP'S-STOKTFORD. 

STOTFOLD,  par.  Eng.  Bedford ;  2323  ac.     Pop.  1395. 

STOTTER1TZ,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  2  m.  S.E.  Leip 
zig  ;  with  a  poorhouse,  manufactures  of  morocco-leather,  and 
a  trade  in  tobacco,  which  is  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2505. 

STOTTERNHEIM,  a  vil.  Saxe-Weimar,  bail.  Gross- 
Rudestitdt,  on  the  Stolberg;  with  a  church,  a  saline-spring, 
and  an  alabaster-quarry.  Pop.  1084. 

STOTTESDEN ,  par.  Eng.  Salop  and  Hereford ;  1 1 ,443  ac. 
Pop.  1545. 

STOUGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  5422  ac.    Pop.  644. 

STOULTON,  par.  Eng.  Worcester ;  1952  ac.    Pop.  377. 

STOUR,  four  rivers,  England: — 1,  Rising  near  Haver- 
hill,  where  the  three  cos.  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Essex 
meet ;  flows  circuitously  E.S.E.,  forming  the  boundary  of  the 
two  last  counties,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Harwich  by  a  broad 
estuary,  belonging  partly  to  it  and  partly  to  the  Orwell.— 
2,  Formed  by  two  small  streams,  which  rise  in  the  chalk-hills 
of  Kent;  flows  N.N.E.  past  Canterbury,  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  divides  into 
two  branches,  the  one  of  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames  at  Eeculver,  while  the  other  and  far  larger  branch 
falls  into  Pegwell  Bay,  thus  forming  the  isle  of  Thanet; 
total  length,  about  40  m. — 3,  Eises  in  a  hilly  district  in  the 
N.  of  Dorsetshire;  flows  S.E.  past  Sturminster-Newton.  Bland- 
ford,  and  Wimbourne-Minster,  enters  Hampshire,  and  a  little 
below,  joins  r.  bank  Avon,  at  Christchurch,  near  its  mouth  in 
the  English  Channel,  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.  It  begins 
to  be  navigable  at  Sturminster-Newton. — 4,  Eises  in  co. 
Stafford;  flows  S.  past  Stourbridge  and  Kidderminster,  and  at 
Stourport  joins  1.  bank  Severn. 

STOURBRIDGE,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  18  m. 
N.  Worcester,  on  a  gentle  declivity.  The  streets  are  irregu 
larly  laid  out,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  agree 
able.  Besides  the  church,  which  is  a  neat  brick-edifice,  there 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters,  and  a  E.  Catholic 
chapel ;  a  free  grammar  and  a  national  school,  a  theatre,  and 
subscription-library,  containing  several  thousand  volumes. 
Races  are  held  in  August.  The  manufactures  of  the  town 
are  various  and  extensive;  those  cf  glass,  iron,  and  fire-bricks 
are  the  principal.  '  Stourbridge  fire-clay'  forms  a  consider 
able  article  of  export,  being  much  in  demand  for  making 
glass-house  pots,  crucibles,  and  fire  bricks.  It  is  found  near 
the  town,  occupying  an  area  of  about  200  ac.,  the  best  lying 
at  a  depth  of  150  ft.  below  the  surface.  Pop.  7847. 

STOURMOUTH,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  878  ac.     Pop.  274. 

STOURPAIN,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2305  ac.     Pop.  621. 

STOURPORT,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  10  m. 
N.  by  W.  Worcester,  r.  bank  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  hand 
some  bridge,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Severn.  It  has  a 
church,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  a  national  and  an  infant 
school,  a  reading-room,  and  some  benevolent  societies ;  a  large 
tan-yard,  carpet-manufactory,  a  wool  spinning-mill,  and  an 
iron-foundry.  Pop.  2993. 

STOURTON,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  3543  ac.     Pop.  659. 

STOUTING,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1624  ac.     Pop.  237. 
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STOVEN,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  797  ac.     Pop.  172. 

STOW,  nine  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Huntingdon;  1480  ac. 
Pop.  239.— 2,  Lincoln ;  4620  ac.  Pop.  1049.— 3,  (Bardolph), 
Norfolk ;  6127  ac.  Pop.  1126.— 4,  (Bedon),  Norfolk;  1G92  ac. 
Pop.  351.— 5,  (Maries),  Essex;  2444  ac.  Pop.  307.  — 6, 
(-cum-Quy),  Cambridge;  1820  ac.  Pop.  445.— 7,  (Upland), 
Suffolk;  2841  ac.  Pop.  966.— 8,  (West),  Suffolk;  2926  ac. 
Pop.  315.— 9,  (Wood),  Oxford;  640  ac.  Pop.  31. 

STOW,  par.  Scot.  Edinburgh  ;  18  m.  by  5  m.    P.  1973. 

STOW-MAUKET,  a  small  but  flourishing  market  tn.  and 
par.  England,  co.  Suffolk,  75  m.  N.E.  London,  in  a  valley 
between  and  at  the  confluence  of  two  branches  of  the  Gipping, 
a  navigable  river,  by  which  much  of  the  trade  of  the  town  is 
carried  on.  It  has  a  corn-exchange,  a  spacious  building ;  and 
county-courthouse,  a  handsome  edifice ;  and  a  station  of  the 
Union  and  Eastern  Counties  railway  ;  a  beautiful  church,  five 
Dissenting  chapels,  national  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  a  news-room;  manufactures  of  horse-hair  seat 
ing,  carriages,  malt,  bricks,  and  clay-pipes;  an  iron-foundry,  a 
brewery  noted  for  its  East  India  ales,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  malt,  coal,  and  timber.  Pop.  (tn.),3161.  Area  of 
par.,  2177  ac.  Pop.  3404. 

STOW-ON-THE-WoLD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  23  m.  E.N.E.  Gloucester,  on  the  top  of  a  high  bleak 
hill.  It  is  irregularly  built,  presents  an  ancient  appearance ; 
and  has  a  well-built  church,  a  place  of  worship  for  Baptists, 
an  endowed  school,  and  an  almshouse.  The  principal  manu 
facture  is  shoes.  Area  of  par.,  3130  ac.  Pop.  2250. 

STOWE,  five  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks;  3460  ac.  Pop. 
342.— 2,  Lincoln;  355  ac.  Pop.  14.— 3,  Salop;  2724  ac. 
Pop.  194.— 4,  Stafford;  7080  ac.  Pop.  1269.— 5,  (Nine 
Churches),  Northampton;  1865  ac.  Pop.  381. 

STOWELL,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester ;  823  ac. 
Pop.  28.— 2,  Somerset;  902  ac.  Pop.  103. 

STO  WEK,  three  pars.  Eng.  Dorset :— 1,  (East) ;  1675  ac. 
Pop.  538.— 2,  (Provost);  2777  ac.  Pop.  869.— 3,  (West), 
1015  ac.  Pop.  221. 

STOWEY,  three  pars.  Eng.  Somerset:— 1;  814  ac.  P.  187. 
—2,  (Nether) ;  1215  ac.  P.  833.— 3,  (Over) ;  3647  ac.  P.  561. 

STOWFORD,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  2065  ac.     Pop.  576. 

STOWL ANGTOFT,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  1471  ac.  P.  186. 

STRA,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  16  m.  W.S.W. 
Venice,  r.  bank  Brenta.  It  contains  a  magnificent  palace, 
with  fine  gardens,  the  property  of  the  Pisani  family.  P.  1800. 

STRABANE,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Tyrone,  r.  bank 
Morne,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Finn,  13  m.  S.S.W.  Lon 
donderry.  It  consists  of  10  principal  and  several  smaller 
streets.  The  older  parts  of  the  town  are  ill  suited  for  busi 
ness  ;  but  in  the  more  modern  there  are  good  streets  and 
shops,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  spacious  and  handsome. 
The  town  contains  a  church,  a  fine  cruciform  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style;  two  Presbyterian  and  two  Methodist  chapels, 
a  fever-hospital,  with  dispensary  attached.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  grain  and  provisions.  There  is  also  a  pretty  ex 
tensive  brewery.  A  canal,  about  4  m.  long,  connects  the 
town  with  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Foyle.  Pop.  4896. 

STRABOE,  two  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Carlow;  1104  ac. 
Pop.  168 — 2,  Queen's  co. ;  5758  ac.  Pop.  1281. 

STRACHAN,  par.  Scot.  Kincardine;  20  m.  by  12  m. 
Pop.  947. 

STRACHUR  and  STRALACHLAN,  par.  Scot.  Argyle; 
19  m.  by  6  m.  Pop.  915. 

STRACZOW,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See  DKOSAU. 

STRADBALLY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  Queen's 
co.  The  town,  44  m.  S.S.W.  Dublin,  has  a  neat  Episcopal 
church  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  R.  Catholic,  a  Wesleyan, 
and  two  Primitive  Methodist  chapels ;  a  courthouse,  which  is  a 
tasteful  structure;  several  schools,  and  a  dispensary.  Pop. 
1326.  Area  of  par.,  2467  ac.  Pop.  2072. 

STRADBALLY,  four  pars.  Irel.:— 1,  Gal  way;  41G8  ac. 

Pop.  777.— 2,  Kerry;  4021  ac.     Pop.  1031.— 3,  Waterford; 

10,917  ac.     Pop.  3273.— 4,  Limerick;  6488  ac.     Pop.  4133. 

STRADBROOKE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  3702  ac.  P.  1822. 

STRADELLA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria, 
prov.  and  17  m.  E.N.E.  Voghera,  near  1.  bank  Bardonnegia, 
on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  of  Parma.  It  has  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  several  elegant  mansions,  a  handsome  modern  church, 
and  a  Latin  school.  Pop.  5563. 

STRAUISHALL,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1376  ac.    P.  430. 
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STRADSETT,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1318  ac.     Pop.  157. 

STRAFFAN,  par.  Irel.  Kildare;  2287  ac.     Pop.  736. 

STRAGGLETHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1150  ac. 
Pop.  84. 

STEAITON,  par.  Scot.  Ayr;  20  m.  by  8  m.    Pop.  1540. 

STRAKONITZ  [Latin,  Stracona],  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Pisek,  63  m.  S.W.  Prague,  on  the  Watawa,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge.  It  contains  a  new  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle, 
a  church,  and  a  townhouse  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloth,  and  particularly  of  hosiery,  in  which  an 
extensive  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  3900. 

STRALE,  an  isl.  Prussia.     See  DANIIOLM. 

STRALEN,  or  STRAHI.EN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov. 
and  27  m.  N.W.  Diisseldorf,  on  an  elevated  plain  between 
the  Niers  and  the  Meuse.  It  contains  a  R.  Catholic  church ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  and  hats  ;  and 
dye-works.  Pop.  1578. 

STRALSUND,  a  gov.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  bounded, 
N.W.,  N.,  and  N.E.  by  the  Baltic;  E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  gov. 
Stettin;  and  W.  grand  duchy  of  Meklenburg ;  area,  1275 
geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  partly  of  the  group  of  islands  of 
which  Riigen  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  partly  of  the  main 
land  of  Stralsund  proper.  The  latter  is  almost  throughout  a 
flat  not  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  coast 
much  broken  and  indented.  The  rivers  are  few  and  small. 
The  only  ones  deserving  of  notice  are  the  Reckenitz,  forming 
part  of  the  W.  boundary,  and  the  Peene,  with  its  tributary 
Tribel.  The  soil  is  often  sandy,  but  in  general  possesses 
considerable  fertility,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  grain.  Pas 
ture-lands  are  extensive,  and  particularly  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  of  which  large  flocks  are  kept.  The  fishing 
on  the  coast  is  very  productive.  There  are  no  minerals  de 
serving  of  notice.  The  principal  manufactures  are  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  and  candles. 
Ship-building  also  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
government  is  divided  into  four  circles,  Riigen,  Franzburg 
(containing  Stralsund  the  capital),  Greifswalde,  and  Grimmen. 
All  the  inhabitants,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  Protest 
ants.  Pop.  (1849),  187,058. 

STRALSUND,  a  seaport  tn.  Prussia,  cap.  gov.  Pomer 
ania,  on  the  strait  which  separates  the  island  of  Riigen  from 
the  mainland,  and  so  completely  surrounded  by  water  as  to  be 
approached  only  by  bridges,  120  m.  N.  by  W.  Berlin;  lat. 
54°  18'  18"  N.;  Ion.  13°  5'  30"  E.  (E.)  The  houses  have  an  old 
and  interesting  appearance;  and  both  streets  and  squares, 
though  irregular  and  devoid  of  elegance,  are  clean  and  well 
paved.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Nicolai  church,  a  brick 
structure,  begun  in  1311,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower; 
four  other  churches,  the  government-house,  the  townhouse,  a 
turreted  edifice,  built  in  1316;  the  gymnasium,  with  a  library 
and  cabinet  of  coins;  the  mint,  arsenal,  poorhouse,  workhouse, 
orphan  hospital,  and  infirmary.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  sugar,  syrup,  starch,  soap,  candles,  to 
bacco,  leather,  mirrors,  and  playing-cards ;  and  there  are  nume 
rous  distilleries,  oil-works,  and  building-docks,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  vessels  are  fitted  out.  The  port,  though  not  large 
and  somewhat  encumbered  by  shallows,  is  good,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade.  In  1852,  269  vessels  (tonn.  28,798) 
entered,  and  377  (tonn.  30,643)  departed.  Stralsund  is  the 
seat  of  a  superior  court  of  law,  and  of  several  public  offices. 
It  was  founded  in  1209,  by  Prince  Jaromar  I.,  of  Riigen,  and 
peopled  with  Saxons.  It  afterwards  became  a  free  imperial 
and  Hanse  town,  and  rose  to  great  commercial  importance. 
It  has  repeatedly  suffered  severely  from  war.  In  1678  Fred- 
crick  William,  the  great  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  took  it  after 
a  bombardment,  by  which  1800  houses  were  destroyed.  It 
never  completely  recovered  from  this  blow.  Pop.  (1816), 
15,690;  (1849),  19,198. 

STRAMBERG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Prerau, 
19m.  E.  Weisskirchen ;  with  a  church  and  an  old  castle  in 
ruins.  Pop.  2507. 

STRAMBINO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov. 
and  5  m.  S.  Ivrea,  near  r.  bank  Dora.  It  has  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  two  churches,  a  college  or  gymnasium,  a  confraternity, 
four  oratories,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3907. 

STRANBENZELL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
St.  Gall,  near  the  Sitter,  over  which  there  is  an  ingeniously 
constructed  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  chapel,  and 
a  paper-mill.  Pop.  1769. 
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BTRANDMttHLE,  avil.  Denmark,  Secland,  bail.  Copen 
hagen,  on  the  Miihlensce;  with  an  extensive  paper-mill,  pro 
ducing;  above  100,000  reams  annually. 

8TRANGFORD,  a  small  seaport  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Down, 
near  the  head  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  channel  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  Lough  Strangford,  7  m.  N.E.  Downpatrick. 
It  contains  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  small  Wesleyan  meeting-house, 
and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel.  Pop.  620, 

STHANGFORL)  (Lotion),  an  arm  of  the  sea,  Ireland,  in 
the  E.  of  co.  Down,  entered  by  a  "channel  6  m.  long,  and  less 
than  1  m.  wide.  It  then  opens  out  into  a  large  expanse, 
stretching  N.N.W.  for  about  15  m.,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
5  m.  or  6  m.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  islands.  The 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  some  sunken  rocks,  make  the  en 
trance  dangerous  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  it ;  but 
within  there  is  ample  depth,  .with  good  anchorage,  and  com 
plete  shelter. 

STRANGNAE8,  a  tn.  Sweden.     See  STRENG.NAS. 
STRANING,  two  nearly-contiguous  vils.  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  Mannhartsberg,  about  G  m.  fromMeissau;  with  a  church, 
tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  wine.     Pop.  1440. 

STRANORLAR,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  Do 
negal..  The  town,  23  in.  S.W.  Londonderry,  is  irregularly 
built;  and  has  a  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  two  Presbyte 
rian  meeting  houses,  and  a  union-workhouse ;  but  little  trade. 
Pop.  512.  Area  of  par.,  15,509  ac.  Pop.  5374. 

BTRANRAER,  a  royal,  parl.,  andmun.  bor.  and  seaport 
tn.  Scotland,  co.  AVigton,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  20  m. 
\V.  Wigton;  lat.  (church)  54°  54'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  5°  2'  W.  (R.) 
It  is  in  general  very  regular ;  houses  mostly  plain,  neat,  and 
very  substantial.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  two  Free, 
and  three  U.  Presbyterian  churches,  a  Reformed  Presbyterian, 
an  Old  Light  Seeeder,  and  a  R.  Catholic  church;  several 
schools,  and  a  number  of  benevolent  societies.  Some  leather 
is  manufactured,  but  only  to  a  small  extent.  Pop.  3877. 

STRANTOX,  a  small  seaport  and  par.  England,  co.  Dur 
ham,  on  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  railway,  about  2  m. 
S.W.  Hartlepool.  It  has  a  church  with  a  tower,  which  serves 
for  a  landmark;  a  district  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  en 
dowed  school,  several  iron-foundries,  building-yards,  and  a 
harbour,  and  docks.  Stranton  has  gained  much  in  impor 
tance  by  the  formation  of  Hartlepool  harbour.  Area  of  par., 
9328  ac.  Pop.  4769. 

STRANY,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  about  20  m. 
from  Hradis?h  ;  with  a  church  and  glass-works.  Pop.  1318. 
8TRA8BURG  [French,  Strasbourg;  anc.  Argentoratum], 
9.  tn.  Franco,  cap.  dep.  Bas-Ilhin,  on  the  111,  about  1  m.  from 
the  Rhine,  250  m.  E.  by  S.  Paris,  with  which  and  with  Basel 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  of  an  irregular  but  some 
what  triangular  shape,  having  its  greatest  length  W.  to  E.; 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  defended  on  its  E.  side 
by  a  citadel,  constructed  by  Vauban,  and  otherwise  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  class.  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  is  generally  well  built.  The  houses  are 
rather  lofty,  but  the  streets  are  spacious,  regular,  and  clean, 
and  many  of  the  public  squares  are  large  and  handsome.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Place-d'-Armes,  and  Place- 
de-la-Cathedrale.  The  111,  which  traverses  the  town,  and  is 
subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  minor  branches,  is  crossed 
by  numerous  bridges,  which  are  all  of  wood.  The  principal 
edifice  is  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures  in 
Europe,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  466  ft.  high,  the  loftiest 
in  the  world.  The  W.  front  has  a  triple  portal  richly  decor 
ated  with  sculptures,  statues,  and  bass-reliefs,  while  above  it 
is  a  circular  window,  which  is  48  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  230  ft.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  357  ft.,  and 
height  of  the  ceiling  79  ft.  The  other  edifices  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  Temple  Neuf,  built  in  1254,  originally 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  series 
of  paintings,  representing  the  Dance  of  Death  ;  the  Palais- 
du-Roi,  a  handsome  building,  close  to  the  cathedral,  and 
originally  the  bishop's  palace ;  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
now  appropriated  to  a  Protestant  congregation,  and  containing 
a  fine  statue  of  Marshal  Saxe ;  the  Jewish  synagogue,  a  hand 
some  structure,  erected  in  1834;  the  prefecture,  palais-de- jus 
tice,  mint,  public  library,  picture-gallery,  theatre,  and  arsenal. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
sailcloth,  jewellery,  metal  buttons,  clocks  and  watches,  stained 
paper,  playing-cards,  porcelain-stoves,  carriages,  straw-hats, 


musical  instruments,  chicory,  coffee,  patcs-dc-foies-gras  [goose- 
liver  pate's],  oil,  madder,  starch,  soap,  potash,  and  chemical 
products.  There  are  also  extensive  breweries,  tanneries, 
sugar-refineries,  dye-works,  bleachfields,  and  cotton-mills. 
The  trade,  greatly  favoured  by  water  and  railway  communi 
cation,  is  very  important,  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
above  articles  of  manufacture,  wine,  corn,  tobacco,  saffron, 
hemp,  &c.  Strasburg  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  possesses 
courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  exchange,  a  mint,  a  university  academy,  a  college,  a  Pro 
testant  faculty  of  theology,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  secondary 
ecclesiastical  school,  a  school  of  artillery,  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  letters,  and  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  art.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans,  who  erected  it  as  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of 
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the  Germans,  who,  however,  ultimately  made  themselves 
masters  of  it,  and  retained  possession  till  the  reign  of  Clovis, 
who  again  drove  them  back  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  the  6th  cen 
tury  it  changed  its  ancient  name  of  Argentoratum  for  that  of 
Strasburg,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  became 
subject  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  afterwards  acquired 
great  privileges,  became  a  free  town,  and  was  governed  as  a 
republic.  In  1681,  by  the  treachery  partly  of  the  inhabitants 
and  partly  of  Louis  XIV.,  it  became  permanently  united  to 
France,  but  though  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has  since 
elapsed,  it  still  retains,  in  its  houses,  and  in  the  dress  and 
language  of  its  inhabitants,  the  external  aspect  of  a  German 
town.  Pop.  (1852),  64,875. 

STRASBURG,   two  places,    Prussia: — 1,  A  tn.,   prov. 

Brandenburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  36  m.  W.  Stettin.    It  is  walled; 

j  has  three  gates,  two  churches,  manufactures  of  woollen  and 

1  linen  cloth,  hosiery  and  leather,  and  a  wool-market.     Pop. 

4356. — 2,  (or Brodincz],  A  tn.,  prov.  E.  Prussia, gov.  and  39m. 

S.E.  Marienwerder,  on  the  Drewenz.     It  has  a  court  of  law 

!  and  several  public  offices,  two  churches,  two  monasteries,  and 

two  hospitals  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  leather,  a 

brewery,  distillery,  and  some  general  trade.     Pop.  3690. 

STRASCHITZ  (NEU-),  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Rakonitz, 
in  a  plain,  21  m.  AV.N'.AV.  Prague;  with  a  church,  a  chapel, 
and  a  castle.  Pop.  1793. 

STRASS,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  at  the  S.  foot  of 
the  Mannhartsberg ;  with  vinegar-works,  tile-works,  a  stone- 
quarry,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1150. 

STRAS.SBERG,  a  vil.  Ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  cap. 
bail. ;  with  a  church,  a  small  castle,  and  an  oil,  a  gypsum, 
and  other  mills.  Pop.  977. 
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STRASZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia.     See  PLATZ. 

STKATF1ELD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:—!,  (Mortimer}; 
6400  ac.  Pop.  1346.  2,  (Turgis) ;  909  ac.  Pop.  245. 

STRATFIELD-SAYE,  or  STRATHFIELDSAYE,  a  par. 
England,  partly  in  Berks  and  partly  in  Southampton,  about 
8  m.  N.N.E.  Basingstoke.  It  contains  the  splendid  mansion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  situated  in  a  domain  which  \vas 
purchased  for  him  by  Government  from  Lord  Rivers,  and  is 
about  1 |  in.  long,  by  1  m.  broad.  The  Lodclon  winds  through 
the  park,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  the  parish 
church  is  situated  at  its  S.W.  corner.  Area,  3532  ac.  P.  864. 

STRATFORD,  five  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (St.  Andrew],  Suf 
folk;  793  ac.  Pop.  200.— 2,  (St.  Anthony,  or  Tony],  Wilts; 
1173  ac.  Pop.  165.— 3,  (-under-the- Castle),  Wilts;  1483  ac. 
Pop.  339.— 4,  (St.  Mary],  Suffolk;  1461  ae.  Pop.  673.— 5, 
(Old),  Warwick;  6860  ac.  Pop.  6456. 

STRATFORD,  several  places,  England,  particularly: — 
1,  (-upon-Avon],  A  market  tn.,  co.  and  8  m.  S.W.  Warwick, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  height  sloping  gently  to  the  Avon, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  of  them  an  ancient 
and  handsome  stone-structure  of  1 4  pointed  arches.  It  consists 
of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  indifferent  houses,  but  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the 
one  in  which  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  been  born ;  and  the 
latter  composed  generally  of  spacious  and  well-formed  streets, 
though,  from  the  improvements  which  have  been  made,  the 
distinction  between  the  towns  is  not  easily  observed,  and  many 
substantial  and  commodious  houses  are  found  in  both.  The 
principal  buildings  and  objects  deserving  of  notice  are  an  an 
cient,  large,  and  handsome  parish  church  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  terminating  in  a  lofty 
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octagonal  spire,  and  a  marble  slab  near  the  entrance  to  the 
altar,  under  which  the  ashes  of  Shakespeare  repose;  two 
chapels  of  ease,  one  of  them  a  handsome  structure  with  a 
tower  and  a  beautiful  and  richly-sculptured  porch  ;  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodist,  Independent,  Baptist,  and  It.  Cath 
olic  chapels,  a  free  grammar,  national,  and  other  schools,  a 
plain  and  substantial  townhall,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  resting  on 
piazzas;  an  infirmary,  a  theatre,  a  Shakespearian  and  a  public 
library.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  ; 
and  there  is  an  important  weekly  corn-market,  and  five  large 
cattle-fairs.  Pop.  3372.— 2,  (Stony-),  A  market  tn.,  co.  and 
7  m.  N.E.  Buckingham,  on  the  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  parish  church  with  a  tower,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and 


Independent  chapels,  a  national  school,  several  charitable  en 
dowments,  and  manufactures  of  lace.  Pop.  1757. — 3,  (Fenny-), 
A  market  tn.  and  par.,  co.  and  13  m.  E.  Buckingham,  in  a 
marshy  district  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal,  and  near  the 
London  and  Birmingham  railway  j  with  a  chapel  of  ease,  and 
Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Area  of  par.,  1330  ac.  Pop. 
540. — 4,  (-Langihorne),  a  vil.,  co.  Essex,  par.  West  Ham,  on 
the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  which  has  here  a  station,  and 
on  the  Lea,  which  is  navigable,  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  com 
municating  with  the  village  of  Bow,  4  m.  E.N.E.  London.  It 
has  a  modern  church,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  R.  Catholic 
chapels,  some  remains  of  a  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey,  che 
mical  works,  a  porter- brewery,  and  extensive  establishments 
for  the  printing  and  dyeing  of  calico  and  silk. 

STRATFORD,  a  vil.and  township,  U.States,Connecticut, 
14  m.  S.W.  New  Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Housatonic,  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
railway.  It  has  an  Episcopal  and  four  other  churches,  an  aca 
demy,  and  a  considerable  inland  and  coasting  trade.  P.  2040. 
STRATFORD,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  cap.  co.  Perth, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Avon,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames, 
about  85  in.  W.S.  W.  Toronto.  It  is  in  general  poorly  built ; 
but  has  Episcopal,  church  of  Scotland,  Free,  Congregational, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  It.  Catholic  churches,  several 
schools,  two  large  asheries,  a  distillery,  a  brewery,  two  tan 
neries,  a  fulling,  a  saw,  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  about  900. 
BTRATFORD-LE-Bow,  a  vil.  and  par.  Eng.  See  Bow. 
STRATFORD  UI-ON-SLANEY,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co. 
Wicklow,  2J  in.  N.N.E.  Baltinglass;  houses  of  stone  and 
slated,  but  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  It  has  a 
church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  231. 
STRATH,  par.  Scot.  Inverness ;  19  m.  by  6  m.  P.  3243. 
STRATHAVEN,  a  market  tn.  and  bor.  barony,  Scot, 
land,  co.  Lanark,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Glasgow,  on  the  Pomillion, 
which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  In  the  older 
quarters  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
the  houses  mean ;  but  in  the  more  modern  parts,  the  former 
are  wide  and  regular,  and  the  latter  neat  and  commodious. 
The  chief  employment  is  weaving,  brewing  is  also  carried  on, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  cheese  and  cattle.  Pop.  4274 

STRATHBLANE,  par.  Scot.  Stirling;  5  in.  by  4  m. ; 
with  village,  10  m.  N.  by  W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  1010. 

STRATHDON,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  20  m.  by  8m. 
Pop.  1531. 

STRATHMTGLO,  an  ancient  bor.  of  barony  and  par. 
Scotland,  co.  Fife.  The  town,  pleasantly  situated  1.  bank 
Miglo,  10m.  VV.  by  S.  Cupar,  has  a  townhouse,  a  parish,  a 
Free,  a  Reformed  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  church,  and  several 
schools.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in  linen- 
weaving,  comprising  diaper,  damask,  dowlas,  checks,  table- 
linens,  &c.  Pop.  2509. 

STRATI,  an  isl.  Turkey  in  Europe,  22  m.  S.W.  Lem- 
nos ;  lat.  39°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  25°  E. ;  about  6  m.  long,  by  as 
much  broad ;  with  a  village  of  its  own  name  on  the  W.  coast. 
STRATONICEA,  tn.  Asiat.  Turkey.  See  ESKI-HISSAR. 
STRATTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Corn 
wall,  in  a  flat  district  near  the  Bude  canal,  17  m.  N.N.W. 
Launceston.  It  consists  of  several  indifferently  paved  streets; 
and  has  a  parish  church  in  the  later  English  style,  a  Wes 
leyan  chapel,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  At  the  commence 
ment  of  the  civil  war  the  parliamentarians  were  here  signally 
defeated  by  the  royalists.  Area  of  par.,  2837  ac.  P.  1696. 
STRATTON,  nine  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Dorset;  1683ac.  Pop. 
394.— 2,  Gloucester;  1320  ac.  Pop.  622.— 3,  (Audley),  Ox 
ford;  2810  ac.  Pop.  305.— 4,  (East),  Hants;  2190  ac.  Pop. 
387.— 5,  (-on-the-Foss),  Somerset;  1148  ac.  Pop.  413.— 6, 
(8t.  Margaret),  Wilts ;  2620  ac.  Pop.  1725.— 7,  (St.  Mary), 
Norfolk;  1517  ac.  Pop.  751.— 8,  (St.  Michael),  "Norfolk; 
1050  ac.  Pop.  318.— 9,  (Strawless),  Norfolk;  1582  nc.  P.  242. 
STRATUM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  close  by 
Eindhoven,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Doinmel ;  with 
a  church,  and,  at  no  great  distance,  a  castle.  Pop.  1215. 

STRAUBING,  a  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  on  a  height  above 
r.  bank  Danube,  which  here  forms  an  island,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  22  m.  S.E.  Ratisbon.  It  is  walled ;  has  four 
gates,  a  mercantile  and  commercial  court,  and  several  public 
offices,  a  royal  castle,  12  churches,  a  townhouse,  gymnasium, 
normal  and  Latin  schools,  a  Carmelite  monastery,  orphan 
asylum,  and  four  hospitals;  and  has  powder,  salt,  and  coin 
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magazines,  a  great  number  of  breweries,  a  considerable  trade, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  8825. 

STRAUSBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
Potsdam,  on  the  Strauss-see,.  32  m.  N.W.  Frankfurt.  It  is 
walled ;  has  three  gates,  a  church,  chapel,  school,  a  house  of 
invalids,  poorhouse,  and  house  of  refuge  for  vagrant  children  ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  a  brewery,  dis 
tillery,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  P.  3803. 

STRAUSFURT,  a  tn.  Prussia, "prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
N.  Erfurt,  on  the  Unstrut ;  with  a  church  and  an  orphan  asy 
lum.  Pop.  1066. 

STRAZN1TZ,  or  STRASSNITZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  and  16  m.  S.S.W.  Hradisch,  on  a  height  above  1.  bank 
March,  here  crossed  by  a  chain-bridge.  It  contains  a  castle, 
two  churches,  a  Piarist  cloister  and  gymnasium ;  and  has  some 
trade  in  salt  and  tobacco.  Pop.  4100. 

STRBA,  CSORBA,  or  CSIKM,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Liptau, 
about  8  m.  from  Vihodna;  with  charcoal-works,  several  mills', 
and  some  transit  trade.  Pop.  1623. 

STREAKY  BAY,  S.  Australia,  having  at  its  entrance 
Cape  Banner  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  Point  Brown  on  the  N.W. 
It  penetrates  the  land  with  a  sweeping  curve,  about  12  m.  in 
breadth.  It  is  cut  by  the  1 34th  meridian. 

STREATHAM,  par.  Eng.  Surrey  ;  3465  ac.      P.  9023. 

STREATLE Y,  two  pars.  England :—  1 ,  Bedford ;  2287  ac. 
Pop.  38S.--2,  Berks;  1500  ac.  Pop.  584. 

STREE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on  the 
Monsol,  19  m.  S.E.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
yarn,  a  brewery,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  P.  1 132. 

STREEFKERK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  15  m. 
N.W.  Gorinchem,  on  the  Lek ;  inhabitants  engaged  in  cattle- 
rearing,  dairy-farming,  and  hemp-growing.  Pop.  1337. 

STREET,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Somerset;  2913  ac.  Pop. 
1647.— 2,  Sussex;  1270  ac.  Pop.  170. 

STREET,  par.  Irel.  Longford  and  Westmeath;  16,332  ac. 
Pop.  2758. 

STREETHALL,  par.  Er.g.  Essex ;  606  ac.     Pop.  45. 

STREETSVILLE,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  co.  York, 
township  and  23  m.  from  Toronto,  on  the  Credit;  with  Epis 
copal,  Free  church,  and  Methodist  churches,  a  townhall, 
several  schools;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  iron,  and 
several  saw  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1200. 

STREHLA,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  37  m.  E.  Leipzig, 
r.  bank  Elbe ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  manufactures  of 
chemical  products,  a  ferry,  some  shipping  trade,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.  Pop.  2100. 

STREHLEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  23  m. 
S.  Breslau,  1.  bank  Ohlau.  It  is  walled  ;  has  three  gates,  a 
court  of  law  and  several  public  offices,  a  R.  Catholic  and  three 
Protestant  churches,  two  chapels,  a  courthouse  and  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  ribbons,  leather,  and 
tobacco ;  tile-works,  worsted  and  other  mills.  Pop.  4650. 

STREHLITZ,  several  places,  Prussia,  particularly:—!, 
(Gross,  or  Wielki-Strzelec),  A  tn.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  18m. 
S.E.  Oppeln;  with  a  court  of  justice  and  several  public  offices, 
a  Protestant  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  courthouse  and 
hospital,  a  brewery,  distillery,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 

Pop.  2369. The  CIRCLE,  area,  264  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  flat  and 

sandy.  Pop.  44,840. — 2,  (Klein-),  A  vil.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
and  18  m.  S.S.W.  Oppeln;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1072.— 3,  (or  Strelte),  A  vil.,  prov.  Si 
lesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  Namslau ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1076. 

STREL1TZ,  two  tns.  Meklenburg.  See  ALTSTRELITZ, 
NEU-STREUTZ. 

STREL1TZ,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  3  m.  S.S.W. 
Cupar- Angus.  It  was  founded  in  1763,  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  German  war,  to  be  the  residence  of  discharged  soldiers  ; 
and  consists  of  a  spacious  street  90  ft.  wide,  and  lined  with 
neat  houses,  each  having  a  garden  and  about  3  ac.  of  ground 
attached.  Its  name  was  given  it  in  honour  of  Queen  Char 
lotte,  consort  of  George  III. 

STRELLEY,  par.  Eng.  Nottingham  ;  1050  ac.     P.  279. 

STRENGNAS,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  Nykbping,  S.  side, 
Lake  Malar.  43  m.  N.  Nykojiing.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral,  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  founded 
by  an  Englishman  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century ;  and  an  old 
gymnasium,  with  a  library,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  some 
interesting  portraits.  Near  it  are  two  mineral-springs,  and 


the  spring  of  St.  Eskil,  which  in  R.  Catholic  times  was  noted 
for  its  miraculous  cures.  Pop.  1060. 

STRENICZ,  or  TRENITZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chru- 
dim,  about  9  m.  from  Leitomischl;  with  a  church,  a  school, 
and  a  mill.  Pop.  1046. 

STRENSALL,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding) ;  2212  ac. 
Pop.  434. 

STRENSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  1800  ac.    P.  339. 

STREPY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on 
the  Haine,  9  m.  E.  Mons.  It  has  a  malt  and  a  flour  mill,  a 
distillery,  limekilns,  and  limestone -quarries.  Pop.  1236. 

STRETFORD,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  424  ac.     Pop.  42. 

STRETHAM,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  6940  ac.    P.  1597. 

STRETTO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  Zara,  about 
38  m.  from  Sebenico,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name ;  with  a 
church  and  a  custom-house.  Pop.  1237. 

STRETTON,  seven  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Rutland;  1934  ac. 
Pop.  241.— 2,  (BasJxrville),  Warwick;  760  ac.  Pop.  62.— 
3,  (-upon-Dunsmore),  Warwick;  3110  ac.  Pop.  1078. — 4, 
(-en-le-Field),  Derby ;  1008  ac.  Pop.  340— 5,  (-on-the-Foss), 
Warwick ;  1929  ac.  Pop.  459.— 6,  (Grandisome) ,  Hereford ; 
710  ac.  P.  147.— 7,  (Sugivas),  Hereford;  779  ac.  P.  163. 

STRETTON-CnuRCH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  Salop,  13  m.  S.  by  W.  Shrewsbury;  with  a  very  fine 
market-hall,  a  pretty  extensive  manufactory  of  flannel,  but 
little  trade.  Area  of  par.,  10,716  ac.  Pop.  1676. 

STREVI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessan 
dria,  prov.  and  about  2  m.  N.N.E.  Acqui.  It  has  several 
churches  and  two  oratories.  Pop.  1745. 

STRIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  S.S.E.  Nola,  on 
a  height ;  with  a  church  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1300. 

STRICKEN,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  7  m.  by  3  m.   P. 2283. 

STRICK  ATH  ROW,  par.  Scot.  Forfar ;  5440  ac.  P.  505. 

STRIEGAU,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
27  m.  W.S-.W.  Breslau,  on  a  stream  of  same  name.  It  has 
a  court  of  law  and  several  public  offices,  a  Protestant  and  four 
R.  Catholic  churches,  a  courthouse,  poorhouse,  and  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  stoneware,  leather, 
and  refined  wax,  and  several  mills.  In  1745  the  Austrians  and 
Saxons  were  defeated  here  by  Frederick  the  Great.  P.  5207. 

STRIELNA,  a  river,  Russia,  gov.  Vologda,  rises  in  circle 
Nikolsk  ;  flows  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m.,  joins 
r.  bank  Suchona.  Vast  numbers  of  barks  and  barges  are 
constructed  on  its  banks,  and  sent  down  unloaded  to  Ustiug- 
Veliki,  to  be  employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  N.  Dvina. 

STRIGNO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  Trent,  on  the 
Brenta,  6  m.  from  Borgo.  It  has  a  castle  and  a  deanery 
church.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1300. 

STRIJEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  8  m.  S. 
Dordrecht ;  with  a  church  and  school,  a  village-house,  and  a 
prison.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2515. 

STRILEK,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and 
13  m.  N.W.  Hradisch;  with  two  castles,  one  of  them  modern 
and  the  other  in  ruins;  a  church  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1087. 

STRINGSTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1 193  ac.     P.  159. 

STRIXTON,  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  889  ac.     P.  56. 

STROHEN,  a  tn.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  Minden,  circle 
Lubbecke;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1344. 

STROKESTOWN,  a  market  tn-.  Ireland,  co.  Roscom- 
mon,  12  m.  W.  by  N.  Longford.  It  has  a  handsome  church 
and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  courthouse  and  bridewell,  three 
schools,  and  a  limited  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1353. 

STROMA,  or  STUOMAY,  a  small  isl.  Scotland,  one  of  the 
numerous  group  which  studs  the  Sound  of  Harris.  It  is  about 
1  m.  long,  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  not  inhabited. 

STROMBOLI  [anc.  Strongylc],  the  most  N.  of  the  Lipari 
Isles,  35  m.  off  N.  coast,  Sicily;  about  9  m.  in  circuit.  It 
consists  entirely  of  a  single  volcanic  mountain,  which  has  its 
culminating  point  and  crater  on  the  N.W.  side,  2500  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  from  the  top  of  which  smoke  and  flames  are 
continually  ascending,  and  sending  rays  of  light  over  such  an 
immense  space,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  lighthouse 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  often  makes  loud  explosions,  and 
sends  forth  stones  and  ashes,  but  no  proper  eruption  has  taken 
place  for  nearly  2000  years.  A  few  inhabitants  consequently 
venture  to  live  upon  it,  and  receive  some  compensation  for  the 
fearfully  hazardous  life  which  they  lead,  in  the  amazing  fer 
tility  of  the  soil,  from  which  an  exquisite  wine  is  produced. 
The  other  products  are  sulphur  and  pumice-stone. 
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STROMNESS,  a  seaport  tn.,  burgh  of  barony,  and  par. 
Scotland,  co.  Orkney,  isl.  Mainland  or  Pomona.  The  town, 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay,  lat.  58°  57'  48"  N. ; 
Ion.  3°  17'  30"  W.  (R.),  consists  chiefly  of  one  narrow  and 
irregular  street,  extending  along  the  harbour  for  about  f  m. 
The  houses,  many  of  which  have  their  gables  to  the  street,  are 
for  the  most  part  substantially  built  of  stone.  There  arc 
three  churches — an  Established,  a  U.  Presbyterian,  and  a 
Free  church  ;  numerous  schools,  a  public  library,  and  a  mu 
seum  ;  but  no  manufactures,  excepting  a  small  rope-work. 
There  is  a  patent  slip,  and  ship-building  yard.  The  harbour, 
to  which  the  town  owes  its  existence,  is  one  of  the  most  com 
modious  in  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  forms  a  safe  retreat  to  all 
sorts  of  vessels.  It  is  about  1  m.  long,  and  somewhat  less 
than  \  m.  broad.  Pop.  of  burgh,  2055  ;  (par.),  2770. 

STROMOE,  the  chief  of  the  Faroe  Islands;  lat.  62°  N.; 
Ion.  7°  W.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  group;  length, 
about  27  m. ;  breadth,  7  m.;  area,  104  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is 
extremely  rugged  and  mountainous,  its  whole  coast  bristling 
with  abrupt  precipices,  which  make  it  difficult  for  a  vessel  to 
effect  a  landing.  The  mountains,  which  rise  towards  the 
interior,  terminate  in  lofty  peaks,  and  consist  generally  of 
greenstone  and  clinkstone.  The  highest  peak  is  Skjalling-  • 
field,  2430  ft.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  shallow ;  there  is  no 
wood,  and  barley  is  the  only  grain  which  comes  to  maturity,  j 
Both  turnips  and  potatoes  thrive  well.  Fishing,  wool-spin- 
ning,  and  the  pursuit  of  wild  fowl  for  their  eggs  or  young,  are 
almost  the  only  employments.  Among  the  minerals  some 
traces  of  coal  are  found,  and  splendid  opals  and  zeolites  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Stromoe  is  divided  into  two  parishes ; 
and  on  its  S.  coast  stands  Thorshavn,  the  capital  and  chief 
port  of  the  whole  Faroe  group.  Pop.  2000. 

STROMSTAD,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  92  m. 
N.N.W.  Gottenburg,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
a  deep  bay  of  the  Skager-Rack.  A  small  stream  divides  the 
town  into  two  parts,  and  forms  a  tolerable  harbour.  Many 
visitors  reside  here  in  summer  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  1502. 

STRONA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  6  m.  N.E.  Biella;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1200. 

STRONGOLT,atn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultrall.,  13m. 
N.N.W.  Cotrone,  on  a  steep  rock  about  3  m.  from  the  Ionian 
Sea.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  four 
convents,  a  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  two  almshouses.  It  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Petilin.  P.  2000. 

STRONSA,  or  STRONSAY,  one  of  the  most  E.  Orkney 
Islands;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  59°  4'  54"  N.;  Ion.  2°  32'  W.  (R.)  ; 
about  7  m.  long,  and  5J  m.  broad.  Its  coasts  are  marked  with 
deep  indentations,  and  numerous  headlands  and  promontories. 
The  surface  is  of  moderate  elevation,  with  exception  of  a 
central  ridge.  Oats,  here,  potatoes,  pease,  and  turnips  are 
grown.  The  white-fish,  lobster,  and  herring  fishery  are  pro 
secuted  here  with  some  vigour.  Pop.  1176. 

STROOD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the 
Medway,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  nearly  opposite  to  Roches 
ter,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Gravesend  and  Rochester  rail 
way.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  in  the  line  of  road 
from  Rochester  to  London,  is  poorly  built,  though  consider 
able  improvements  in  its  appearance  have  recently  been  made ; 
and  has  a  modern  parish  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  two 
endowed  schools,  and  the  remains  of  a  building  which  belonged 
to  the  Templars.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  fisheries  in  the  Medway.  Area  of  par.,  1622  ac.  Pop. 

3067. Immediately  N.E.  of  Strood,  and  properly  forming 

along  with  it  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Rochester,  is  FKINDS- 
BURY,  consisting  of  a  village  and  landward  parish.  The  church 
occupies  a  commanding  height,  overhanging  the  Medway  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Upnor  castle,  erected  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Medway,  and 
consisting  of  an  oblong  central  building,  with  a  tower  at  each 
end,  is  in  this  parish.  Area  of  par.,  3765  ac.  Pop.  2208. 

STROPPIANA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18  m. 
S.S.W.  Novara;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  a  com 
munal  school,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  2211. 

STROPPO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
21  m.  W.N.W.  Coni;  with  an  ancient  church.  Pop.  1527. 

STROUD,  or  STHOUDWATEU,  a  market  tn.  and  pavl.  bor. 
England,  co.  and  9  m.  S.  by  E.  Gloucester,  in  a  beautiful 
district,  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Fromc,  and  on  the  Great  Western  railway.  Under  a 


recent  improvement  act,  the  town,  formerly  indifferently  built, 
has  assumed  a  much  better  appearance.  Several  streets  have 
been  widened,  many  handsome  houses  erected,  and  both 
lighting  by  gas,  good  pavement,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water,  have  been  introduced.  Among  the  public 
buildings  and  objects  of  interest,  are  a  parochial  and  a  district 
church,  the  former  a  large  edifice,  with  a  tower  terminating 
in  a  lofty  octangular  spire ;  Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan, 
and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels;  national,  British,  infant, 
and  other  schools,  a  dispensary,  and  an  hospital.  Stroud  has 
long  been  the  centre  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Glou 
cestershire,  and  has  numerous  factories  employed  in  them, 
both  within  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity,  more  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Stroud,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  be  ad 
mirably  adapted  for  dyeing  scarlet.  AH  the  surrounding 
valleys  exhibit  ranges  of  houses  or  villages  occupied  by  per 
sons  in  the  woollen  manufactures.  In  carrying  on  this  im 
portant  branch  of  industry,  great  facilities  are  afforded  both 
by  the  railway  and  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  which  passes 
on  the  S.  The  weekly  market  is  well  attended,  and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  parl.  bor.  of  Stroud 
embraces  an  extensive  manufacturing  district,  and  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  par.,  8798  ;  of  bor.,  36,535. 

STROXTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  970  ac.     Pop.  112. 

STRUBB Y,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  2075  ac.     Pop.  287. 

STRUMPSIIAW,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1337  ac.     P.  441. 

STRUPPA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
3  m.  E.  Genoa,  1.  bank  Bisagno,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  church.  Pop.  2689. 

STRY,  a  walled  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  1.  bank  Stry,  44  m. 
S.  Lemberg.  It  is  tolerably  well  built ;  and  has  two  churches, 

a  castle,  courthouse,  and  high  school.  Pop.  2682. The 

RIVER  rises  in  the  N.  side  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  flows 
very  circuitously  first  N.W.,then  N.,then  E.S.E.,  then  N.E. 
past  the  town  of  Stry,  and  after  a  course  of  about  120  m., 
joins  r.  bank  Dniester.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it 
forms  extensive  marshes. 

STRYKOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  61  m.  S.W.  Warsaw ; 
with  manufactures  of  linen  and  hats.  Pop.  (1841),  2635. 

STRYKO' E  and  STRYINOE-KALP,  two  small  isls.  Denmark, 
belonging  to  the  Funen  group,  2  m.  S.  Taasinge.  Strynoe 
the  larger  is  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  fertile,  and  well  peopled. 
The  inhabitants  make  excellent  sailors.  Pop.  600. 

STRYPEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
13m.  S.  Ghent.  It  has  manufactures  of  chicory  and  linen, 
a  trade  in  linen,  arid  five  flour-mills.  Pop.  1474. 

STRZELNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  gov.  Bromberg, 

11  m.  S.S.W.  Inowrazlaw.     It  has  a  church,  synagogue,  and 
nunnery;  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.     Pop.  2343. 

STRZILEK,   a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Hradisch, 

12  m.  from  Kremsier;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.     P.  1087. 

STRZYZOW,  a  vil.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  near 
Jaslo,  on  the  Wyslok.  It  has  a  church,  and  manufactures  of 
earthenware.  Pop.  1068. 

STUART,  an  isl.  Behring's  Sea;  lat.  63°  33'  N.;  Ion. 
162°  19'  W.;  about  20  m.  in  circuit;  in  general  low,  with 
some  rocks  lying  off  its  W.  side.  It  has  a  very  bleak  ap 
pearance. 

STUBBEKJOBING,  a  tn.  Denmark,  isl.  Falster,  near 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Gronsund.  It  has  a  quay  400  ft.  long, 
a  winter-haven  admitting  vessels  drawing  10  ft.,  and  a  trade 
in  corn.  In  very  ancient  times  the  haven  and  roads  of  this 
town  were  the  usual  rendezvous  of  the  Danish  fleet.  P.  1000. 

STUBENBACH,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin;  with  a 
church,  a  school,  important  glass-works,  and  saw  and  other 
mills.  Pop.  1134. 

STUBNYA  (UJ),  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Thurocz,  about 
16  m.  from  Budno  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  mining.  Pop.  1530. 

STUBTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  860  ac.     Pop.  186. 

STUDENECZ,  or  STUDANKA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Bidschow,  on  the  road  to  Starkenbach ;  with  a  church,  a 
school,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1608. 

STUDENZE,  a  vil  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  Spalato, 
near  the  Turkish  frontiers,  about  30  m.  from  Almissa;  with 
a  church  and  a  courthouse.  Pop.  1209. 

STUDHAM,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  and  Herts;  3100  ac. 
Pop.  899. 

STUDLAND,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  7814  ac.     Pop.  445 
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STUDLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  War.wick,  on 
the  Arrow,  4  m.  N.  by  W.  Alccstcr.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
with  a  beautiful  Norman  arch ;  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  endowed 
school ;  and  extensive  manufactures  of  needles  and  fish-hooks. 
Area  of  par.,  4262  ac.  Pop.  2183. 

STUHLWEISSENBURG,  a  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of 
its  name,  1.  bank  Csargo,  near  the  W.  border  of  the  extensive 
morass  of  Sarret,  38  m.  S.S.W.  I3uda.  It  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  extent,  but  is  badly  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh 
bourhood  of  unhealthy  swamps-;  has  irregular  and  ill-paved 
streets,  and  though  an  ancient  place,  which  makes  some  figure 
in  the  early  history  of  Hungary,  possesses  few  objects  of 
interest.  '  The  buildings  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
cathedral,  which  is  handsome  and  richly  decorated ;  the  county- 
buildings,  the  episcopal  palace,  several  churches,  a  gymna 
sium,  and  normal  school.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth;  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade 

in  fruit  and  wine.     Pop.  22,600. The  COUNTY,  area,  1007 

sq.  m.,  is  much  broken  in  the  N.  by  lofty  hills,  but  has  occa 
sionally  tracts  of  level,  and  even  marshy  land,  among  others 
the  extensive  morass  of  Sarret.  The  most  important  river 
is  the  Danube,  which  forms  the  E.  boundary.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  raises  in  abundance  all  kinds  of  corn,  particularly 
wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  much  good  wine,  fruit,  inaize, 
and  tobacco.  The  pastures  also  are  rich, 
and  rear  great  numbers  of  fat  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  In  the  N.  the  forests  are  ex 
tensive,  yield  excellent  timber,  and  abound 
with  game.  The  chief  minerals  are  marble 
and  good  building-stone.  This  county  ig 
divided  into  the  three  districts  of  Sannellek, 
Csakvar,  and  Bitsk.  Pop.  187,078. 

STUHM,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia, 
gov.  and  11  m.  N.N.E.  Marienwerder,  sur 
rounded  by  two  lakes.  It  has  a  court  of 
law  and  several  public  offices,  two  churches, 
a  synagogue,  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  1219. 

STUKELEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hunting 
don:—!,  [Great] ;  2990  ac.  Pop.  482.— 2; 
(Little] ;  1500  ac.  Pop.  409. 

STURA,two  rivers,  Sardinian  States:— 
1,  A  river  which  descends  from  the  N.  side 
of  the  Maritime  Alps ;  flows  N.E.  past  Coni, 
and  joins  1.  bank  Tanaro,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  80  m. — 2,  A  river  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  streams  from  the  Cottiau 
Alps;  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Po, 
about  3  m.  below  Turin,  after  a  course  of 
aearly  45  m. 

STURGE,  an  isl.  Antarctic  Ocean,  the  most  E.  of  the  five 
which  compose  the  Balleny  group ;  lat.  66°  44'  S. ;  Ion. 
1G3°  11'  W.  It  is  very  elevated ;  highest  peak,  about  5000  ft. 

STURGEON:—  1,  Alakc,  British  N.  America, 27m. long, 
by  6  m.  broad,  connected  with  Pine  Island  Lake  by  the  river 
Saskatchewan;  lat.  54°  N.;  Ion.  102°  W.  It  receives  Stur 
geon  river,  a  rapid  stream  30  m.  long. — 2,  A  bay,  U.  States, 
E.  side  of  Green  Bay,  a  large  inlet  on  W.  coast,  Lake  Michigan. 

STURMERE,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  945  ac.     Pop.  351 . 

STURMINSTER  (MARSHALL), par.  Eng. Dorset;  3851  ac. 
Pop.  872. 

STURMINSTER- NEWTON-CASTLE,  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Dorset,  on  the  Stourminster,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  It 
has  a  good  market-place,  a  handsome  church,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel ;  manufactures  of  baize,  and  some  trade.  Area  of  par., 
4229  ac.  Pop.  1916. 

STURRY,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  3089  ac.     Pop.  997. 

8TURSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2000  ac.     Pop.  02. 

STURTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1 ,  Notts ;  4610  ac.  Pop. 
637.— 2,  (Great],  Lincoln;  1440  ac.  Pop.  138. 

STUhTON,  pur.  Eng.  Suffolk;  775  ac.     Pop.  241. 

STUTCHBURY,  or  STUTSBUJ-.Y,  pur.  Eng.  Northampton; 
10,007  ac.  Pop.  38. 

STUTTGART,  a  tn.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wiiitemberg,  97  m.  S.E.  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  beautifully 
situated  in  the  small  valley  of  the  Nesen,  and  KO  closely  sur 
rounded  by  vineyard-slopes,  as  to  suffer  occasionally  from  a 
want  of  free  circulation  of  the  air.  Notwithstanding  the  resi 


dence  of  the  court,  it  has  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a 
capital.  The  houses  are  generally  plain,  and  almost  rustic, 
and  the  whole  place  has  been  not  inaccurately  described  '  as 
a  large  village  with  a  fine  street  and  a  palace.'  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  an  inner,  an  upper,  and  an  outer  town ;  and  is 
entered  by  eight  gates.  The  objects  most  deserving  of  notice 
are  the  new  palace,  begun  in  1746,  but  not  completed  till 
1806,  a  lar,i;e  freestone-edifice,  consisting  of  a  body  and  two 
wings,  of  an  exterior  by  no  means  prepossessing,  but  inter 
nally  richly  decorated  and  gorgeously  furnished;  the  old 
palace,  resembling  a  feudal  fortress,  and  now  occupied  by 
official  personages  connected  with  the  court  or  government ; 
hard  by  it  is  a  monument  to  Schiller,  with  a  statue  in  iron, 
modelled  by  Thorwaldsen ;  the  Stiftskirche,  an  ancient  Gothic 
structure,  with  a  good  organ,  and  some  interesting  monu 
ments;  the  Hospitalkirche,  also  Gothic,  of  an  ungainly  exte 
rior,  compensated  somewhat  by  internal  decorations,  and  the 
possession  of  a  fine  statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Dannecker ;  St. 
Leonard's,  and  four  other  churches,  most  of  them  modern, 
and  of  little  architectural  merit;  the  library  of  200,000  voL*., 
including,  it  is  said,  the  largest  collection  of  Bibles  in  the 
world;  the  theatre,  a  modern  showy  edifice ;  the  Stiindeshaus, 
where  the  states  hold  their  sittings  ;  the  townhouse,  a  building 
of  the  15th  century;  the  new  register-office,  the  new  barracks, 
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the  officers'  pavilion,  an  old  building,  now  occupied  by  the 
polytechnic  school;  and  the  Marstall  or  studhouse,  containing 
about  300  horses,  many  of  them  Arabian,  and  the  finest  in  Ger 
many.  The  principal  educational  establishments  are  the  gym 
nasium,  the  polytechnic  school,  the  school  of  art,  the  veteri 
nary  school,  and  various  other  schools.  The  benevolent  en 
dowments  include  various  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and 
other  charities.  Among  industrial  branches  an  important 
place  is  due  to  the  book-trade,  connected  with  which  are 
paper-mills,  type-foundries,  printing-presses,  and  lithographic 
establishments.  The  other  leading  manufactures  are  linen, 
silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  gloves,  leather,  metal,  and 
tin  wares,  jewellery,  and  various  articles  in  gold  and  silver, 
castings,  including  bells,  surgical,  mathematical, scientific,  and 
musical  instruments;  gold  embroidery,  vinegar,  and  beer,  for 
which  there  are  numerous  breweries.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  alleys,  parks,  and  gardens,  affording  ample  means 
of  recreation ;  and  at  a  short  distance  are  various  places  of 
holiday  resort,  including  llosenstein,  the  beautiful  summer- 
residence  of  the  king;  Cannstadt,  celebrated  for  its  mineral- 
springs;  the  Moorish  baths,  the  solitude,  &c.  Stuttgart  is  of 
ancient  date,  and  owes  its  name  to  a  castle  which  existed  be 
fore  1080.  In  1 1 19  it  obtained  corporate  rights  from  Rudolf, 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  in  1320  became  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  It  was  much  extended  and  improved 
about  1449,  and  has  since,  with  only  a  short  interval)  been 
the  capital.  Pop.  30,000. 

STUTTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  2725  ac.     Pop.  455. 

STUTZAITZA,  or  CARATOVA,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Macedonia,  40  m.  S.W.  Ghiustendil,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Braunista  and  Egridere.  It  lias  several  Greek  churches,  a 
mosque,  public  baths,  a  mint  for  coining  copper,  and  other 
manufactures  of  the  same  metal.  Pop.  about  4000. 

STYR,  a  river,  which  issues  from  a  lake  near  Olesko,  in 
Austrian  Galicia;  flows  very  circuitousiy  N.N.E.  into  the 
Russian  gov.  Volhynia,  traverses  that  gov.,  enters  gov.  Minsk, 
whence  it  proceeds  into  the  marshes  of  Pinsk,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Pripet,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m. 

iSTYRIA  [German,  Steyermark;  French,  Styrie;  Dutch, 
Stiermarlcen ;  Italian,  Stiria],  a  duchy,  Austria,  bounded,  N. 
by  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  E.  Hungary,  S.E.  Croatia, 
S.W.  Illyria,  and  W.  Illyria  and  Salzburg;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  124  m.;  greatest  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  112  m.;  area, 
6539  gco.  sq.  m.  It  belongs  decidedly  to  the  class  of  alpine 
lands,  being  traversed  by  three  distinct  mountain-chains, 
branching  partly  from  the  Noric  and  partly  from  the  Carnian 
Alps,  and  attaining  in  their  culminating  points  of  the  Griming 
on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Eisenhut  on  the  S.W.  frontiers,  the 
respective  heights  of  7400  ft.  and  7646  ft.  The  nucleus  of 
these  mountains  is  granite,  which,  on  the  highest  summits, 
takes  complete  possession  of  the  surface,  but  on  the  higher 
slopes  and  secondary  summits  is  extensively  overlain  by  beds 
of  limestone,  remarkable  alike  for  the  richness  of  its  mineral 
treasures,  particularly  iron,  and  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  the  caverns  which  occur  in  it.  Between  the  mountain- 
ridges  are  numerous  valleys  of  greater  or  less  extent,  but  the 
only  part  of  the  surface  which  flattens  down,  so  as  to  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  plain,  is  in  the  S.E.,  where  the 
Mur  and  the  Drave  are  gradually  approaching  each  other,  pre 
paratory  to  their  final  junction  in  Hungary.  The  whole  of 
Styria  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  drains  it 
by  means  of  four  rivers,  each  of  which  is  fed  within  it  by  a 
number  of  minor  streams.  These  rivers  are  the  Enns  in  the 
N. ;  the  Mur,  which  has  by  far  the  longest  course  within  the 
duchy,  traversing  it  centrally,  first  in  an  E.  and  then  in  a 
S.  direction ;  the  Drave,  which  traverses  the  S.  in  an  E.  direc 
tion;  and  the  Save,  which  nowhere  belongs  wholly  to  Styria, 
but  only  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and  Illyria. 
Besides  these  rivers  and  their  affluents,  there  are  a  great  num 
ber  of  lakes  embosomed  among  the  mountains,  not  indivi 
dually  of  such  a  magnitude  as  to  deserve  a  separate  notice, 
but  generally  rich  in  natural  beauty.  Not  much  of  the 
surface  of  Styria  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  sterile.  The 
loftiest  summits  are  generally  clothed  with  wood,  none  of 
them,  with  exception  of  a  few  in  the  N.  W.,  on  the  borders  of 
Austria,  where  glaciers  appear,  having  a  perpetual  covering 
of  ice  or  snow.  Still  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  necessarily 
very  limited,  and  though  the  soil  in  the  lower  grounds  is  gene 
rally  fertile,  the  corn  raised  in  ordinary  years  barely  meets 
the  consumption.  In  many  districts  the  vine  thrives  well, 
and  though  much  of  the  wine  made  is  only  of  secondary 
quality,  some  of  it,  as  the  Luttenberg.  Rudskersberg,  Sauritsch, 
&c.,  has  acquired  a  high  name.  All  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
fruit  abound,  and  as  auxiliary  crops,  hemp,  flax,  and  the  poppy 
are  extensively  cultivated.  The  breeds  of  domestic  animals 
are  generally  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  management 
of  stock  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  The  great  sources 
of  wealth  in  the  country  are  the  forests  and  minerals.  The 
former  cover  nearly  a  half  of  the  whole  surface,  and  not  only 
furnish  immense  quantities  of  the  finest  timber,  in  the  hewing 
and  forwarding  of  which  to  the  ports  of  export,  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  are  constantly  employed,  but  contain  inex 
haustible  supplies  of  fuel  for  smelting-furnaces.  The  minerals 
include  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  cobalt,  and  zinc  in  limited 
quantities,  and  iron  of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  The  other  minerals  of  value  are  sulphur,  alum, 
and  rock-salt.  The  raw  materials  thus  obtained  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  numerous  manufactures,  among  which 
that  of  articles  in  iron  has  long  taken  the  lead.  The  scythes, 
tools,  and  other  cutting-instruments  of  Styria,  are  famous  over 
Europe.  Styria  is  divided  into  five  circles  (Kreisamt)  — 
Gratz  (the  capital),  Marburg,  Cilli,  Briick,  and  Judenburg. 
Pop.  (1849),  1,006,971. 

SUAKIN,  a  seaport  tn.  Nubia,  on  the  Red  Sea;  lat. 
19°  17'  N.;  Ion.  37°  20'  E.  (n.) ;  with  anchorage  for  large 
vessels.  It  lies  on  a  small  island  of  its  own  name ;  and  is 
built  of  madrepore.  It  has  some  trade  in  ostrich-feathers, 
gold,  ivory,  salt,  and  millet ;  and  is  a  station  for  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca. 


SUAPURE,  or  SiVAptiiiK,  a  river,  Venezuela,  rises  in 
the  Sierra  Parima,  near  lat.  6°  S.;  flows  W.N.W.,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Orinoco,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

SUATA,  or  SUAPA,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  Socorro, 
about  80  m.  S.S.W.  Pamplona,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank 
Galinazo,  or  Sogambozo.  It  consists  of  about  1000  houses. 

SUBBIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  1.  bank  Arno, 
34  m.  E.S.E.  Florence;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  3020. 

SUBIIATOO,  or  SUBATHOO,  a  hill-fort,  N.  Hindoostan, 
4205  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sutlej,  160  m. 
N.  Delhi;  the  head  quarters  of  a  British  battalion. 

SUBIACO  [anc.  Sublayiieum],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  34m. 
E.  Rome,  on  a  height  near  r.  bank  Teverone,  and  more  re 
markable  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  it  than  for 
any  object  of  interest  within  its  walls.  Its  streets  are  dark 
and  narrow,  and  its  houses,  though  interesting  from  their 
antiquity,  have  a  dull  gloomy  look.  Crowning  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  a  fine  old  castle,  which  was  for  ages 
the  summer-residence  of  the  popes ;  immediately  below  the 
town  the  river  is  broken  by  some  fine  falls ;  while  the  valley 
is  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  The  whole  landscape 
is  so  beautiful,  that  to  painters  of  all  countries  it  has  long 
been  a  favourite  resort.  The  principal  building  within  the 
town  is  a  very  handsome  church,  and  about  1  m.  from  it, 
on  a  hill  above  the  river,  may  still  be  traced  the  remains 
of  Nero's  villa,  near  which  is  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Santa  Scolastica,  an  edifice  of  great  interest  and  architectural 
merit,  but  most  deserving  of  notice  as  the  first  place  in  Italy 
in  which  a  printing-press  was  established.  Pop.  5836. 

SUBULTER,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  742  ac.     Pop.  135. 

SUBUNREEKA,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises  in  prov. 
Bahar ;  flows  circuitousiy  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  after  a  course  of  about  250  m.,  below  Jellasore. 

SUBZAWUR,  a  decayed,  but  once  considerable  tn.  of 
W.  Afghanistan,  70  m.  S.  Herat ;  lat.  33°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  62°  10' 
E. ;  in  a  fertile  valley.  It  is  protected  by  a  mud-fort  about 
250  yards  square. 

SUBZOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70  in.  W.S.W.  Tver, 
cap.  circle;  with  some  general  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  2463. 

SUBZULKOTE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  princip.  Bahawul- 
poor,  60  m.  N.E.  Roree  ;  lat.  28°  13'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  42'  E.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall  30  ft.  in  height;  and  has  a  pretty 
good  bazaar,  but  little  trade  except  in  grain.  Pop.  2000. 

SUCCADANA,  or  SOEKADANA,  a  small  native  state,  isl. 
Borneo,  S.W.  coast,  on  the  Carimata  Passage,  and  including 
the  islands  of  Carimata,  Lajuk,  and  Soeroetoe,  &c.,  about 
80  m.  S.W.  from  the  coast.  It  is  very  fertile ;  and  yields 

also  a  considerable  quantity  of  diamonds  and  of  camphor. 

The  CAPITAL,  also  named  Succadana,  lat.  1°  16'  S.;  Ion.  110°E. 
(R.),  lies  on  a  large  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  its  name, 
which  is  navigable  for  canoes  several  days'  journey  inland. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  and  of  a  Dutch  envoy;  and 
has  a  good  haven.  The  Javanese  and  Malays  carry  on  an 
active  trade  in  opium,  diamonds,  gold,  tin,  pepper,  camphor, 
benzoin,  dragon's-blood,  and  ratans.  It  was  at  one  time  the 
most  famous  town  in  Borneo,  but  has  never  recovered  its 
destruction  by  the  Dutch  in  1786. 

SUCHONA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  Lake  Kubinskoi, 
in  S.W.  of  gov.  Vologda  ;  flows  E.N.E.  past  Totma,  and  at 
listing- Veliki,  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  unites  with 
the  Jug  in  forming  the  N.  Dvir.a.  It  is  navigable  almost 
throughout,  and  of  great  commercial  importance,  giving,  in 
connection  with  the  Dvina,  a  continuous  communication  from 
Vologda  to  Archangel.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Vologda, 
Tolschma,  Ustiug,  and  Verkniaia-Erga. 

StiCHTELN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  19  m. 
W.N.W.  Diisseldorf,  1.  bank  Niers  ;  with  two  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  velvet,  and  silk  goods ; 
a  cotton-mill,  tanneries,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  1730. 

BUCKLEY,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  5184  ac.  Pop.  1193. 

SUCUR1U,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra-de-ltiqueira. 
prov.  Mato-G rosso ;  flows  first  S.,  then  S.E.,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Parana,  8  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  Tiete. 

SUCZAWA,  or  SUTSCHAWA,  an  affluent  of  the  Sereth; 
it  rises  in  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Carpathians,  Austria,  prov. 
Bukowina;  flows  E.N.E.,  then  S.E.,  forms  part  of  the  boun 
dary  between  Galicia  and  Moldavia,  and  joins  r.  bank  Sereth, 
after  a  course  of  about  100  in. 
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SUCZAWA,  a  tn.  Galicia,  circle  Bukowina,  on  a  river  of 
same  name,  near  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia,  30  m.  S.S.E. 
Czernowitz.  It  is  walled,  and  irregularly  built;  and  has 
a  It.  Catholic  and  several  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue,  and 
high  school.  The  principal  manufacture  is  morocco  and  cor 
dovan  leather,  and  there  is  a  considerable  transit  trade  carried 
on  between  Transylvania  and  Moldavia.  Pop.  4812. 

SUDA,  or  SWID,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.  of  gov.  Olo- 
netz,  enters  gov.  Novgorod  ;  and  flowing  S.E.,  joins  r.  bank 
Sheksna,  9  in.  below  Tscherepovetz;  total  course,  140  m. 

SUDBUROUGH;  par.  Bug.  Northampton;  1781  ac. 
Pop.  307. 

SUDBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  5429  ac.    Pop.  601. 
SUDBROOKE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1000  ac.     Pop.  90. 
SUDBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  bor.  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  17m.  W.  Ipswich,  1.  bank  Stour.    It  is  neat,  clean,  and 
tolerably  well  built;  and  has  three  churches,  all  spacious  and 
handsome  structures,  of  considerable  antiquity ;  two  places'of 
worship  for  Independents,  one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Friends; 
a  free  grammar-school  and  several  charities,  a  townhall  and  a 
neat  theatre ;  manufactures  of  silk,  crape,  and  bunting  for  | 
ships'  flags;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  coal  and  agricultural 
produce  by  the  Stour.     Pop.  6043. 
"  SUDBURY,  par.  Eng.  Derby  ;  3603  ac.     Pop.  570. 
SUDELEY-MANOfi,par.Eng.  Glo'ster;  2622  ac.   P.  77. 
SUDETES  [German,  Sudeten],  a  mountain-chain,  Eu-  ' 
rope,  which,  taken  in  its  most  general  sense,  includes  all  the 
mountain-ranges  which  extend  along  the  S.  frontiers  of  Prus 
sia  and  Saxony  from  the  source  of  the  Oder  to  that  of  the 
Elster,  but  is  more  correctly  confined  to  the  chain  which 
stretches  E.  to  W.  between  Prussian  Silesia  and  Moravia,  ! 
and  terminates  at  the  source  of  the  Neisse.     Its  culminating 
point  is  the  Spieglitzer-Schneeberg ;  height,  4913  ft.     The  j 
mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  which  covers  a  ' 
large  extent  of  surface,  but  often  lies  concealed  under  gneiss 
and  primitive  schists.     The  principal  streams  which  rise  in  it  i 
are  the  Neisse  on  the  N.,  and  the  March  or  Morawa  on  the  S.  [ 
It  contains  mines  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  coal  is  found  i 
on  some  of  its  N.  slopes. 

SUDOST,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  W.  of  gov.  Orel, 
enters  gov.  Czernigov  ;  flows  S.  past  Pogar,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  100  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Desna. 

SUDSHA.  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SUUDJA. 
SUDUK,  a  small  river,  Beloochistan,  rises  in  lat.  26°  N.; 
Ion.  63°  12'  E. ;  and  after  a  S.  course  of  about  80  m.,  falls  into 
the  sea  in  lat.  25°  26'  N.;  Ion.  68°  29'  E.     Traders  ascend 
10  m.  or  12  m.  in  boats  to  cut  wood. 

SUE,  an  isl.  Torres  Strait,  one  of  '  The  Sisters,'  N.N.E. 
Cape  York;  lat.  10°  12'  S. ;  Ion.  142°  52'  E.  ;  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  long,  of  coral-sand  formation,  low,  and  thickly 
wooded.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  island  is  a  native  village. 

SUECA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  23  m.  S.  Valencia,  1.  bank 
Jucar,  about  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  houses  are 
well  constructed,  streets  broad,  some  of  them  paved,  and 
there  are  five  squares,  which  serve  as  market-places.  Be 
sides  the  courthouse  the  town  has  a  prison,  an  hospital,  two 
public  schools  for  each  sex,  besides  several  private  educa 
tional  establishments,  and  a  parish  church ;  also  brick  and  tile 
kilns,  four  flour  and  five  rice  mills,  all  in  a  thriving  condition. 
After  the  subjugation  of  the  Mussulmans,  this  town  fell  to 
the  Templars.  Subsequently,  its  population  was  greatly  re 
duced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  and  it  suffered  much 
in  the  wars  of  succession ;  but  in  later  times  it  has  been  very 
prosperous.  Pop.  8871. 

SUEDIAH,  a  port,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Aleppo,  18m. 
S.W.  Antakia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Selcucia.  It  is  a 
remarkably  healthy  place,  and  appears  to  present  considerable 
advantages  for  the  formation  of  harbours,  &c.,  for  the  accom 
modation  of  shipping.  It  is  well  sheltered;  there  are  no 
sunken  rocks,  and  the  anchorage  is  safe. 

SUEROS,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  dist.  Astorga.  on  a 
height;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  some  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1084. 

SUEZ,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Egypt,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  gulf  of  its  own  name,  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  77  m.  E. 
Cairo  ;  lat.  29°  58'  86"  N. ;  Ion.  32°  34'  15"  E.  (it.)  It  is  a 
wretched  ill  built  town,  situated  in  a  desert.  The  houses  are 
of  sun-dried  brick,  and  the  streets  unpavcd.  It  contains  a 
bazaar  in  which  are  some  tolerably  well-filled  shops,  a  num 


ber  of  mosques,  a  Greek  church,  several  khans,  and  a  custom 
house.  In  the  roadstead  there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels 
of  from  800  tons  to  1000  tons,  but  the  port  will  not  receive 
boats  of  more  than  60  tons.  Being  on  the  highroad  between 
Egypt  and  the  East,  Suez  has  always  enjoyed  an  extensive 
transit  trade;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
route  to  India,  it  has  become  the  residence  of  many  merchants 

and  agents. The  GULF  is  about  200  m.  long  S.E.  to  N.W., 

by  30  m.  to  40  in.  broad.  The  spot  where  the  Israelites  are 
supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea  on  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt,  is  about  2  m.  from  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

SUEZ  (ISTHMUS  OF),  a  tract  of  low-lying  land  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  connecting  Africa  with  Asia. 
Its  extent,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  74  m.  It  is  composed  of  shell- 
limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  siliceous  limestone,  and 
partly  covered  with  sand  or  salt-marshes.  The  surface  is  not 
entirely  level,  but  is  interrupted  by  some  depressions,  in  which 
these  salt-marshes  or  swamps  occur,  and  generally  has  an  in 
clination  towards  the  Mediterranean.  Drinkable  water  occurs 
in  one  or  two  places  only.  Traces  of  the  canal  by  which 
Necho  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  united  the  E.  branch  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  are  still  visible. 

SUFEID-Kon  ['White  Mountain'],  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Kabool  river  on  the  S., 
as  the  Ilindoo-Koosh  does  on  the  N.  It  extends  nearly  E.  and 
\V.  along  the  parallel  of  lat.  33°  50'  N.,  commencing  E.  near 
Attock,  Ion.  72°  16'  E.,and  terminating  W.  in  Ion.  69°  36'  E. 
It  is  generally  of  primary  formation,  consisting  of  granite, 
quartz,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  primary  limestone.  The  high 
est  part,  which  is  between  the  meridians  of  69°  40'  and  70°  30' 
E.,  attains  an  elevation  of  14,100  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

SUFFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1458  ac.     Pop.  237. 

SUFFOLK,  a  maritime  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by  co. 
Norfolk,  E.  the  North  Sea,  S.  co.  Essex,  W.  Cambridge ;  area, 
967,680  ac.,  of  which  820,000  ac.  are  supposed  to  be  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  there  being 
no  eminence  throughout  the  whole  county  worthy  of  notice. 
The  cliffs  at  some  points  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  composed 
of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  are  being  slowly  un 
dermined  by  the.  sea.  At  other  points  the  reverse  of  this  has 
taken  place,  accessions  of  land  having  been  formed  by  marine 
deposits.  The  general  outline  of  the  coast,  which  is  about 
50  m.  long,  is  pretty  regular.  The  bays  are  shallow,  and  the 
headlands  have  little  prominence.  The  prevailing  soils  are 
strong  clayey  loams,  with  a  substratum  of  clay  marl,  and  sandy 
loam  and  sand,  the  latter  occupying  the  E.  coast.  The  soil  in 
the  N.W.  parts  is  poor,  but  generally  the  county  is  equal  in 
fertility  to  any  in  England.  By  fa"  the  greater  part  of  Suffolk 
is  under  tillage,  which  is  carefully  and  skilfully  conducted. 
The  crops  are  principally  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pease, 
buckwheat,  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes,  &c.  The  pas 
ture-lands  are  remarkable  for  their  richness ;  but  much  of  it 
has  been  ploughed  up,  and  the  number  and  extent  of  dairy- 
farms  consequently  reduced,  although  large  quantities  of  butter 
are  still  made.  The  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs,  are  cele 
brated.  Manufactures  inconsiderable :  the  principal  are  the 
combing  and  spinning  of  wool,  and  the  manufacture  of  mixed 
silk  and  worsted  etuffs.  Suffolk  is  traversed  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  railway ;  and  has  two  county  towns,  Ipswich  and 
Bury-St.-Edmunds,  and  the  boroughs  of  Sudbury  and  Eye.  It 
returns  nine  members  to  Parliament,  four  of  which  are  for 
the  county.  Pop.  337.215. 

SUGATAGHI-AKXA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Marmaros,  about  12  m.  from  Szigeth ;  with  two  churches, 
salt  springs,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1187. 

SUGHEUD,  or  SHUGHUT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ana 
tolia,  1.  bank  Sakaria,  72  m.  E.  by  S.  Brusa.  It  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  houses  of  wood  and  clay ;  but  has  a  consider 
able  trade  in  raisins  which  have  long  been  celebrated. 

SUGHRA,  a  small  seaport,  S.  coast,  Arabia,  60  m.  N.E. 
Aden ;  lat.  13°  21'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  45°  46'  E.  There  is  here  a 
castle  built  of  stone,  in  which  the  sultan  resides  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  Much  millet  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 
Good  water,  bullocks,  sheep,  poultry,  onions,  and  pumpkins 
may  be  easily  procured. 

SUHL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  32  m. 
W.S.W.  Erfurt.cn  the  Lauter;  with  two  churches,  a  burgher- 
school,  orphan  hospital,  pooi  house,  workhouse,  and  several 
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public  offices.  It  has  long  been  the  centre  of  important  manu 
factures  in  iron  and  steel,  including  firearms ;  and  in  woollen 
and  linen  tissues,  particularly  fustian.  There  are  also  saw, 
oil,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  7580. 

SUHR.  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Winen  with  the  Suren,  2  m.  S.E.  Aarau.  It 
has  a  church,  a  corn,  gypsum,  and  saw  mill.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  suffer  from  goitre  and  cretinism.  Pop.  1423. 

"  SUI-Kow,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Fokien,  1.  bank  Min,  N.W. 
Fow-chow.  A  very  large  number  of  boats  are  moored  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  here ;  and  the  principal  trade  consists 
in  furnishing  them  with  supplies.  Pop.  about  6000. 

SUIPPES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Marne,  15  m.  N.N.E. 
Chalons.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  important  manufactures 
of  coarse  woollen  stuffs ;  worsted  mills,  tanneries,  dye-works, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  hemp,  and  wool.  Pop.  2451. 

SUIR,  or  SURE,  a  river,  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Slieve-Bloom 
Mountains,  in  the  N.  extremity  of  co.  Tipperary ;  flows  first 
circuitously  S.  through  that  county,  passing  the  towns  of  Holy- 
Cross,  Golden-Bridge,  and  Cahir,  then,  after  a  sudden  turn 
N.,  flows  E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  cos.  Tipperary 
and  Waterford  ;  then  circuitously  E.S.E.,  forming  the  bound 
ary  between  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  and  passing  the  towns 
of  Clonmel  and  Carrick ;  and  after  a  course  of  about  80  m., 
unites  with  the  Barrow  in  forming  the  fine  estuary  of  Water- 
ford  harbour.  Its  affluents  are  numerous,  but  unimportant. 
It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  500  tons  to  Waterford,  and  by 
large  barges  to  Clonmel. 

SUIR  AH,  a  seaport  tn.  Marocco.     See  MOOADOR. 

SUISCIO,  or  Suisio,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  7  m. 
S.  by  W.  Ponte  San  Pietro,  r.  bank  Adda.  It  has  a  church 
and  two  chapels.  Pop.  1007. 

SUISUN  :— 1,  A  tn.,  U.  States,  California,  on  the  Sacra 
mento,  about  midway  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
It  occupies  an  elevated  and  healthy  site ;  and  has  been  laid  out 
on  an  extensive  scale,  with  large  squares,  reserved  for  a  uni 
versity  and  other  public  edifices,  and  lots  for  churches  of 
every  denomination  ;  but  scarcely  promises  to  become  an  im 
portant  commercial  position,  though  it  may  attract  many 
inhabitants  by  the  beauty  of  its  climate  and  scenery. — 2,  One 
of  the  indentations  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  E.  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Pablo;  about  15  m.  long,  by  7  m.  broad. 

SUJAH-KoT,  a  tn.  Punjab.     See  SHUJABAD. 

SUJAR,  or  ZUJAR,  a  river,  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
Badajoz.  It  rises  near  the  boundary  of  prov.  Cordova ;  flows 
N.E.,  and  latterly  N.W.;  receives  the  Guadalmez,  Guama- 
tilla,  Guadarramilla,  Guadalete,  Esteras,  Guadalemar,  Gua- 
lefra,  Ballesteros,  and  the  Molar,  and  discharges  into  the  Gua- 
diana,  about  5  m.  E.  Don  Benito.  It  is  a  stream  of  consider 
able  volume,  but  in  summer  it  is  reduced  sometimes  to  a 
series  of  pools.  Total  course,  about  100  m. 

SUK-EL-SircYUKn,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  66  m.  W.N.W. 
Bussorah,  1.  bank  Euphrates.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable 
inland  commerce,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  in  horses, 
generally  considered  the  best  that  are  bred  in  Turkish  Arabia. 

SUKKUR,  a  tn.  Scinde,  r.  bank  Indus,  opposite  Bukkur, 
165  m.  N.  Hyderabad;  lat.  27°  44'  N.;  Ion.  68°  52'  E.  It 
has  still  a  few  towers,  mosques,  and  minarets  standing ;  one 
of  the  latter,  a  heavy  and  ill-proportioned  column,  100  ft. 
high,  is  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation.  The  appearance 
of  Sukkur  itself,  and  the  scenery  around  it,  is  singularly  pic 
turesque  and  beautiful.  In  1852  a  commercial  fair  was  ap 
pointed  to  be  held  here  annually,  commencing  on  January  1st, 
and  to  continue  45  days.  Pop.  4000. 

SUKOSD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  on 
the  Danube ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  some  trade  in 
wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  2657. 

SUKUM-KALEH,  a  tn.  Abkasia.     See  SOUKCOUM-KALE'. 

SUKYT,  a  small  tn.  Punjab,  nearly  midway  between 
the  Beas  and  Sutlej  ;  lat.  31°  32'  N. ;  Ion.  76°  52'  E.;  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  well  watered  and  highly  cultivated. 

SULA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  gov. 
Kharkov,  enters  gov.  Poltawa,  traverses  it  S.S.W.,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Dnieper;  total  course,  220  m.  Its  water  is  very 
unwholesome. 

SULEDAL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  bail,  and  48  m.  N.E. 
Stavanger,  on  a  river,  as  it  issues  from  the  W.  extremity  of 
a  lake  of  same  name,  to  fall,  a  little  below,  into  the  Bukke- 
fiord.  P.  2500. The  LAKE  is  very  narrow,  but  15m.  long. 

Vor,.  II. 


SULGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau, 
12  m.  E.S.E.  Fraucnfeld  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  which  is 

I  in  common  by  Protestants  and  R.  Catholics.    Pop.  1104. 

SULGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  4100  ac.  P.  576. 

SULHAM,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  695  ac.     Pop.  132. 

SULHAMPSTEAD  (ABBOTS  and  BANNisTEn),two  pars. 
Eng.  Berks ;  2951  ac.  Pop.  former,  382  ;  latter,  302. 

SULIA,  or  ZULIA,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in  the  N. 
of  New  Granada,  prov.  Pamplona;  flows  N.N.W.  into  Vene 
zuela,  turns  gradually  N.E.,  and  dividing  into  three  branches, 
falls  into  S.W.  shore,  Lake  Maracaybo ;  total  course,  180  in. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Grita,  Sardinata,  and  Calatumbo. 

SULIMAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  in  E.  Afghanistan, 
separating  Damaun  from  prov.  Sewestan,  extending  from  lat. 
29°  to  33°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  70°  E.  The  highest  summit,  Takht-i- 
Suliman,  or  'Suliman's  Seat,' attains  an  elevation  of  11,000ft. 
or  12,000  ft.,  but  is  without  snow  during  the  height  of  summer. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  geological  composition  of  this 
range  than  that  it  consists  of  recent  formations,  principally 
sandstone  and  secondary  limestone,  abounding  in  ammonites 
and  other  marine  fossils,  the  strata  being  much  shattered  and 
contorted,  and  often  overlaid  by  shingle.  No  stream  rising 
in  this  range  is  known  to  reach  the  sea  in  any  direction,  or 
by  any  channel,  except  the  Kuruin.  These  mountains  are 
generally  considered  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  aboriginal  Af 
ghans  :  their  vegetation  is  extremely  vigorous  and  varied, 
being  covered  nearly  to  their  summits  with  dense  and  lofty 
forests,  while  the  valleys  are  overgrown  with  a  great  diversity 
of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers. 

SULINA  :— 1,  One  of  the  principal  branches  by  which 
the  Danube  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Black  Sea,  within 
the  Russian  gov.  of  Bessarabia.  It  quits  the  Kilia  or  most 
N.  branch  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  sanjak  Silistria, 
and  the  Russian  gov.  Bessarabia,  about  6  m.  above  Tultcha ; 
subdivides  a  little  below,  forming  the  Giorgevsk  or  Edrilli 
branch  on  the  S.,  and  before  reaching  the  sea,  has  an  E.  course 
of  above  50  m.  It  is  the  most  frequented  branch,  and  is  used 
for  transporting  immense  quantities  of  corn,  chiefly  for  the 
British  market ;  but  from  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen 
under  Russian  sway,  the  bar  at  the  mouth  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  river  very 
difficult  of  access  even  to  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage.  Early 
in  1854,  the  Russians  further  impeded  the  navigation  by  sink 
ing  several  vessels  full  of  stones  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream. 
— 2,  A  tn.  or  vil.  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a  Russian 
custom-house.  It  is  composed  of  a  double  row  of  one-storied 
wooden  houses  straggling  along  the  river-side,  with  a  dreary 
marsh  behind  them.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  upon  piles, 
in  the  midst  of  pools  of  putrid  water  which  oozes  from  the 
neighbouring  marsh.  In  summer  the  place  is  reeking  with 
fevers,  and  in  winter  it  is  almost  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Pilots,  fishermen,  lightermen,  and  tavern-keepers,  with  a  few 
Russian  soldiers,  and  a  Greek  priest  or  two,  form  the  population. 

SULKEA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  r.  bank 
Hooghly,  opposite  to  Calcutta.  It  is  a  large  and  populous 
place,  with  large  government  magazines  for  warehousing  the 
salt  imported  from  the  N.  Circars  and  other  provinces. 

SULLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2340  ac.     Pop.  243. 

SULLY,  or  SULLY  SUK-LOIRE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loiret, 
1.  bank  Loire,  12  m.  N.W.  Gien.  It  contains  a  fine  chateau, 
which  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Tremoille,  and  was  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  by  the  most  distinguished  member  of  that 
family,  Sully,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Henri  IV.  P.  1605. 

SULLY,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan  ;  2167  ac.     Pop.  137. 

SULMIRSCHiiTZ,  or  SULMIERZYCE.  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
and  65  m.  S.S.E.  Posen,  on  the  Bartsch;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church.  Pop.  2100. 

SULMONA  [anc.  Sulmo],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo- 
Ultra  II.,  in  a  fertile  plain,  24  m.  8.8.  W.  Chieti.  It  is  walled 
and  fortified  so  as  to  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  class ;  has 
a  superb  cathedral,  15  other  churches,  seven  monasteries,  four 
nunneries,  an  ordinary  and  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  work 
house;  a  townhall,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Cinque- cento 
style ;  dye-works,  manufactures  of  paper,  and  different  kinds 
of  shell-work ;  and  is  famous  for  its  confectionery.  Ovid  the 
poet  was  born  here.  Pop.  7968. 

SULPHUR  ISLAND:—!,  Anisl.,N.  Pacific  Ocean,  tho 
central  of  three  islands  which  form  the  Volcano  group ;  lat. 
24°48'N.;  Ion.  141°  20' E.  (R.)  It  is  about  5m.  long  N.N.E. 
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to  S.S.W.,  and  about  12  m.  in  circuit;  of  moderate  height, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  a  very  barren  appearance,  though  some 
green  spots  are  seen.  In  the  S.  it  terminates  in  a  high  hill 
almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  The  soil  on  its 
surface  has  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur.  On  the  middle  of  the 
island,  from  which  dangerous  breakers  stretch  about  2  m.  E. 
and  W.,  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence. — 2,  An  isl.  Japan, 
in  Van  Diemen  Strait,  off  the  coast  of  Kiusiu ;  lat.  30°  43'  N. ; 
Ion.  130°  17'  E.  It  has  a  volcano  upon  it.— 3,  An  isl.,  N. 
Pacific,  between  the  Japan  and  the  Loo-choo  isls. ;  lat.  27°  56' 
N.;  Ion.  128°  30' E.  (R.) 

SULSIQUE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
18  m.  S.S.W.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  an  oil  and 
five  flour  mills.  Pop.  1320. 

SULTAN IA,  or  SULTANIYATT,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Irak- 
Ajemi,  160  m.  W.N.W.  Teheran,  on  the  Zengan,  which  here 
traverses  the  wide  plain  of  Sultania.  Extensive  ruins  here 
cover  a  space  of  several  square  miles.  The  most  importa'nt 
are  those  of  an  imposing  mosque  of  great  splendour. 

SULTAN  POOR,  or.KuLU,  a  tn.  Punjab,  cap.  princip. 
Kulu,  on  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
lieas  and  Serbari,  1 64  m.  E.S.E.  Lahore ;  lat.  32°  7'  N. ;  Ion. 
77°  2/  E.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town  ;  the  latter, 
which  is  next  the  river,  containing  the  residence  of  the  rajah  ; 
and  the  former  consisting  of  the  houses  of  traders,  shopkeepers, 
and  artificers.  The  principal  imports  are  chintzes,  coarse 
cottons,  and  woollens ;  and  the  returns  are  made  in  opium 
and  musk,  the  traffic  being  conducted  by  wandering  mendi 
cants,  of  whom  great  numbers  arrive  here  on  their  route  to 
various  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  mountains. 

SULZ,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald,  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  r.  bank  Neckar,  38  m.  S.W.  Stuttgart ; 
with  a  Latin  school,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
a  brewery,  worsted  and  other  mills,  and  important  brine- 
springs,  from  which  much  salt  is  made.  Pop.  2349. 

SULZ,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  about  8  m.  from 
Wulfersdorf;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1297. 

SULZBACH,  numerous  small  places,  Bavaria,  particu 
larly: — 1,  A  tn.  Upper  Palatinate,  on  a  small  stream  of  same 
name,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Tils,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
It  is  walled,  entered  by  four  gates;  and  has  a  castle,  six 
churches,  a  chapel,  synagogue,  and  Latin  school ;  a  Hebrew 
printing-press,  and  a  trade  in  hops.  Near  it  are  iron  mines. 
Pop.  2912. — 2,  A  vil.  Lower  Franconia,  dist.  Obernburg ; 
with  a  church,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1130. 

SULZBACH, several  small  places, Wiirtemberg: — 1,  (-an- 
der-Murr],  A  vil.  circle  Neckar,  in  a  wild  and  romantic  val 
ley  ;  with  a  church.  Near  it  is  the  castle  of  Lautereck.  Pop. 
1475.— 2,  A  vil.  circle  Jaxt,  bail.  Gaildorf,  on  the  Kocher  ; 
with  a  church.  Pop.  1249. 

SULZBURG :— 1 ,  A  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Pvhine,  12  m. 
S.S.W.  Freiburg;  with  a  church,  and  a  bathing  establish 
ment  ;  saw-mills,  and  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar.  Pop. 
1144. — 2,  A  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  on  a  hill 
above  the  Sulz,  an  affluent  of  the  Altmuhl,  25  m.  S.E.  Niirn- 
berg ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle,  and  a  bathing  establish 
ment.  Pop.  1112. 

SULZE,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  Wendisch, 
1.  bank  Eccknitz,  21  m.  E.  Kostock.  It  is  walled  ;  has  two 
gates,  a  church,  and  a  bathing  establishment,  with  fine  walks  ; 
and  salt-works.  Pop.  3580. 

SULZFELD,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dist. 
Kitzingen,  r.  bank  Main,  10m.  E.S.E.  Wurzburg;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1028. 

SUMADANG,  or  SOEMADANO,  a  large  vil.,  isl.  Java, 
prov.  Preanger,  87  m.  S.E.  Batavia;  beautifully  situated,  and 
exceedingly  neat. 

SUMANAP,  or  SOEMANAP,  the  most  E.  division  of  isl. 
Madura,  reigned  over  by  its  own  sultan,  but  subject  to  the 
Dutch.  Being  deficient  in  water,  and  not  very  fertile,  the 
chief  means  of  sustenance  is  the  fisheries.  Still  agriculture, 
and  also  trade,  is  more  actively  prosecuted  than  in  the  other 
sections  of  the  island,  as  a  consequence  of  which,  the  public 
prosperity  is  greater.  Pop.  132,762 SUMANAP,  the  capi 
tal,  lies  on  the  S.E.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maringan,  in  a 
large  bay,  in  which  is  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  It  is 
a  thriving  place;  with  several  good  stone-houses,  a  governor's 
house,  a  sultan's  palace,  a  church,  and  a  school ;  Chinese,  Java 
nese,  and  Arab  suburbs ;  and  near  it  a  Dutch  fort,  built  in  1 783. 


SUMAREIN,or  SOMEREIN,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austrir, 
12  m.  from  Fischamend.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
thatched  houses  ;  but  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  fruit, 
and  wine.  Pop.  1 400. 

SUMATRA,  a  great  island  in  the  Indian  Sens,  immedi 
ately  under  the  equator,  and  the  first  (from  the  W.)  of  that 
chain  of  islands  which,  extending  with  a  S.  curve  from  the 
•Malayan  peninsula  to  Papua  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 
closes  towards  the  N.  the  region  known  as  the  Indian  Archi 
pelago.  Its  extreme  limits'are  lat.  5°  45'  N.,  and  5°  55'  S. ; 
Ion.  90°  40'  E.,  and  106°  5'  E.  But  as  the  island  extends  in 
its  greatest  dimensions  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W.,  its  extreme 
points,  though  differing  only  10°  40'  in  latitude,  are  sepa 
rated  by  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  15°,  or  about  1000  m. 
The  greatest  breadth  of  the  island  is  in  its  middle,  nearly 
opposite  to  Singapore,  and  measures  about  240m.  The  aver 
age  width  may  be  taken  at  140  m.,  so  that  the  area  of  the 
island  will  be  in  round  numbers,  140,000  sq.  m.  It  rank=, 
therefore,  in  magnitude  as  the  second  of  the  Asiatic  islands, 
Borneo  being  the  first.  The  N.  portion  of  Sumatra  is  sepa 
rated  from  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  E.  by  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  and  its  S.E.  extremity  is  separated  from  Java 
by  the  Strait  of  Sunda. 

Aspect  and  Mountains. — Sumatra  appears  to  one  who  sails 
along  its  W.  coast  to  be  an  elevated  ridge,  the  mountains  ris 
ing  abruptly  at  a  distance  of  2  m.  from  the  shore,  and  in  many 
places  overhanging  the  waves  with  steep  cliffs.  These  coast- 
mountains  nearly  all  reach  and  disappear  in  the  clouds  at  a 
height  of  about  2000  ft.  In  some  places  they  reappear  above 
the  clouds,  and  a  few  elevated  conical  peaks  rise  to  a  second 
stratum  of  fleecy  clouds,  in  which  they  terminate.  This 
mountain-barrier  exhibits  little  variety  of  form,  and  the  dense 
forest  that  clothes  it  increases  its  uniformity.  The  E.  side  of 
the  island  has  a  totally  different  character,  and  spreads  out  into 
interminable  plains,  nearly  as  level  as  the  sea.  The  moun 
tains,  viewed  from  the  W.  sea-shore,  appear  at  first  view  to 
form  a  continuous  ridge  ;  but  dense  mists  resting  in  the  val 
leys  indicate  at  times  the  breaks  in  the  chain,  and  enable  the 
eye  to  distinguish  also  three  or  four  separate  chains  all  paral 
lel  to  the  coast.  The  chief  of  these  is  named  Bukit-Barisan. 
On  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island  the  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  shore,  and  for  300  m.  or  400  m.  the  average  width  of 
the  plains  between  the  mountain-forests  and  the  sea  does  not 
exceed  2  m.  On  the  N.  half  of  the  W.  coast,  the  level  maritime 
tract  has  a  breadth  of  6  m.  or  8  m.  In  a  few  places,  chiefly 
at  the  opening  of  transverse  valleys,  the  mountains  retire  so 
as  to  allow  a  greater  extension  of  the  alluvial  plain,  which  in 
a  few  places  has  a  width  of  12  m.  to  20  m.  The  mountains 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  as  uniform  ridges,  at  first  (begin 
ning  from  the  S.)  2000  ft.  or  3000  ft.  in  height,  then  from  3°  S. 
to  the  equator,  attaining  a  general  height  of  5000  ft.  Farther 
N.  they  retire  from  the  shore,  and  sink  apparently  into  mere 
hills.  Some  elevated  and  conspicuous  peaks  indeed  rise  at 
wide  intervals  above  the  monotonous  ridges,  yet  in  the  whole 
length  of  1000  m.  there  are  hardly  20  summits  exceeding 
8000  ft.  The  chief  of  these  are  as  follows  :— 


Dempo 

Imlrapura 


Lat.  Feet. 

.    ...  3°  52' S 10,440 

I'  34  S 12,140 

..1      OS 8,480 


Merapi 0  24  S 9,700 

Singallang 0  28  S 10,160 

Ophir  (Gunoiig-lVaiuan) 0  12  N 9,500 

Loesa 3  48  K 11,150 

Abong-Abong 4  17  N 10,350 

The  first  four  of  these  are  volcanoes,  the  craters  being  in  all, 
except  Talang,  at  some  distance  below  the  summit.  The- 
other  known  volcanoes  in  the  island  have  generally  an  eleva 
tion  of  6000  ft.  or  7000  ft.,  and  do  not  exceed  15  in  number. 
Sumatra  is  therefore,  in  respect  to  subterranean  fires,  far 
more  quiescent  than  Java,  which,  though  much  smaller,  has 
above  50  active  volcanoes.  The  summits  above-mentioned, 
rising  abruptly  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore,  are  grand 
and  conspicuous  objects  at  sea,  and  hence  the  estimates  here 
tofore  made  of  their  height  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
The  predominant  rock  is  trachyte.  With  this  are  found 
granite,  sienite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone  and  limestone,  in 
many  varieties.  Basalt  occurs  along  the  coast,  and  at  some 
points  colossal  basaltic  columns  form  convenient  land  marks. 
Gold  is  collected  in  all  the  streams  that  wash  the  granitic  hills, 
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chiefly  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Jambi  and  Indragiri. 
The  amount  of  gold  annually  exported  has  been  estimated  at 
30,000  oz.  The  steel  of  Menangkabu  is  deemed  excellent. 
Copper  and  tin  are  exported  to  China  chiefly.  To  these  va 
luable  minerals  may  be  added  petroleum,  sulphur,  and  nappal, 
a  steatitic  rock  resembling  soap,  and  used  as  a  material  for 
carving. 

Valleys. — The  mountains  of  Sumatra,  extending  S.E.  to 
N.W.  in  several  parallel  ridges,  necessarily  inclose  longitu 
dinal  valleys  extending  in  the  same  direction.  The  lateral 
valleys,  descending  to  the  coast  on  the  W.,  are  so  short  and 
steep^  that  they  hold  out  no  temptation  to  the  native  husband 
man.  The  longitudinal  valleys,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
10  m.  wide,  and  in  one  instance  at  least  100  m.  long,  have 
a  moderate  fall,  allowing  irrigation  and  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  consequently  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  indi 
genous  population,  and  of  the  characteristic  civilization  of  the 
island.  The  valley  alluded  to  extends  from  the  cone  of 
Merapi,  lat.  0°  24'  S.,  to  that  of  Lubu-Raja,  lat.  1°  25'  N., 
and  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  cradle  of  the  Malayan  race. 
But  these  valleys  of  the  interior  remain  as  yet  but  imper 
fectly  known  to  Europeans. 

Lakes  andltivers. — The  rivers  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra  are 
very  numerous,  but  are,  with  few  exceptions,  little  more  than 
mountain-torrents.  On  the  E.  side  are  several  large  rivers, 
winding  sluggishly  through  level  plains,  and  forming  exten 
sive  deltas  at  their  mouths  ;  but  in  the  upper  part  of  their 
course  they  are  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  chief  of  these 
rivers  are  the  Eawas,  or  river  of  Palembang,  which  falls  into 
the  Strait  of  Banka,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  200  m.; 
the  Jambi,  the  sources  of  which  are  near  Talang  and  Indra- 
poora ;  and  the  Indragiri,  which  springs  from  the  feet  of 
Merapi  and  Singallang.  Of  the  lakes  inclosed  in  the  high 
land  valleys,  the  best  known  are  the  lakes  Sinkara  and  Dano 
(the  latter  name  signifies  lake),  the  former  lying  S.E.,  the 
latter  N.W.  of  Merapi  and  Singallang.  Sinkara,  about  12  m. 
long  and  4  m.  wide,  lies  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  1035  ft. ; 
Dano,  at  a  height  of  1500  ft.,  is  much  smaller.  Lake  Eik- 
Daho,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Singkel  (lat.  2°  30'  N.)  is 
said  to  have  an  elevation  of  4000  ft. 

Climate. — Lying  directly  under  the  equator,  Sumatra  en 
joys  great  equability  of  temperature;  but  as  it  stretches 
across  the  direction  of  the  monsoons,  its  mountain-ranges  ar 
rest  all  the  vapours,  and  consequently  rain  falls  almost  in 
cessantly,  at  least  in  the  S.  half  of  the  island.  The  N.  half, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  is  less 
characterized  by  humidity.  The  Battahs  and  tribes  farther 
S.  sow  fresh  land  with  rice  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  for 
previously  cultivated  grounds  there  is  in  every  district  a 
sowing  season,  adapted  to  the  local  climate,  and  chosen  so  that 
the  ripening  of  the  rice  may  take  place  in  the  driest  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  that  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  above 
93°,  and  it  seldom  falls  below  76°.  Among  the  Battahs,  and 
on  the  highlands  of  Padang  and  Palembang,  the  longevity  of 
the  natives  seems  to  attest  the  salubrity  of  the  climate ;  but 
in  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  surrounded  by  marshes,  allu 
vial  flats,  and  mangrove-thickets,  the  Dutch  find  the  climate 
deadly. 

Plants. — The  swampy  deposit  on  the  coasts  is  covered  by 
mangrove  (llhizophora),  the  roots  of  which  give  consistency 
to  the  growing  sea-marsh,  and  promote  its  transition  to  the 
state  of  dry  land.  In  places  exposed  to  the  waves,  the 
casuarina  precedes  the  mangrove.  Above,  and  protected  by 
these  plants  of  gloomy  aspect,  flourish  carnavalia,  crotalaria, 
calophyllum,  hibiscus,  and  many  other  species,  the  superb 
flowers  of  Avhich  form  a  rich  garden  close  to  the  sea-side.  A 
little  farther  in  we  come  to  the  palms;  here  the  traveller  is 
checked  by  the  creeping  species,  rottang,  plectocomia,  &c., 
which  entwining  their  branches  along  the  ground,  and  oft 
armed  with  thorns,  form  impenetrable  thickets.  The  caryota, 
areca,  and  nibon  palms,  the  latter  with  sharp  spikes,  grov 
erect.  On  the  steeper  shores,  the  myrtle  (here  a  large  tree), 
and  the  fig  in  several  varieties,  spread  in  families ;  the  rottang 
and  gomuti-palm  flourishing  beneath  the  shade  of  the  larger 
trees.  Above  the  figs  and  myrtles,  or  from  500  ft.  to  6000  ft. 
oaks  of  several  species  form  the  greater  part  of  the  forest 
But  though  a  great  tree,  and  valuable  for  its  timber,  the  oak 
is  here  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dryobalanops,  which  produces 
the  precious  camphor.  This  tree  prevails  N.  of  Ayerbangis 


3°  20'  N.  of  the  equator.  S.  of  that  point  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  gum-yielding  dipterocarpus,  which  is  truly  the  pride 
of  the  Indian  forests,  attaining  in  height  and  circumference  an 
ncredible  magnitude.  The  bare  enumeration  of  only  the 
more  remarkable  species  in  these  forests  would  exceed  our 
limits;  but  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the  colossal  trees  of 
hundreds  of  forms,  are  themselves  covered  by  creeping  plants 
still  more  luxuriant  and  vivacious ;  and  that  the  largest  flower 
mown ,  the  llafflesia,  which  measures  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  has 
calyx  capable  of  holding  six  quarts,  is  a  parasitic  ornament  of 
trees  of  rough  bark  in  these  forests.  When  Sumatra  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  pepper  was  its  only  cultivated  produce. 
This  culture  was  afterwards  superseded  by  that  of  cotton.  But 
at  the  present  day  the  tree-cotton  exported  is  of  little  value, 
and  pepper  is  again  the  chief  production.  Besides  this,  Su- 
natra  exports  camphor,  which  differs  from  the  Japanese;  ben 
zoin,  cassia  or  common  cinnamon,  rottang  (ratans),  ebony,  teak, 
sandal-wood,  and  aloes.  To  these  articles  of  export  may  be 
added  gambier,  edible  birds'-nests,  wax,  rice,  and  ivory.  The 
Battahs.  and  other  indigenous  tribes  of  the  highlands,  cultivate 
for  their  own  consumption  besides  rice,  maize  (which  is  enor 
mously  productive),  batatas,  andtalas  (Caladium  esculentum), 
another  edible  tuber.  Capsicum,  ginger,  betel,  tobacco,  and 
ndigo  are  reared  in  their  gardens.  Their  fruit-trees  are  re 
latively  few,  particularly  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  yet 
they  have  the  banana,  papaw,  mango,  durian,  and  a  citron  of 
agreeable  flavour. 

Animals. — It  might  be  naturally  supposed  from  the  proxi 
mity  of  Sumatra  to  the  Malayan  peninsula  and  to  Java,  that 
it  would  have  a  fauna  in  common  with  those  countries.  But 
experience  refutes  this  expectation,  and  shows  that  Sumatra, 
regard  to  its  zoology,  resembles  Borneo  more  closely  than 
the  countries  with  which  it  is  almost  in  contact.  The  elephant 
and  the  tapir,  frequent  in  Sumatra,  are  unknown  in  Java. 
The  former  island  has  the  two-horned,  the  latter  a  single- 
horned,  rhinoceros.  In  the  forests  of  Sumatra  are  two  species 
of  deer  (Cervus  russa  and  C.  JiippelapJms],  larger  than  the 
European  red-deer,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
island.  The  orang-outang  (Simla  satijrus]  inhabits  in  Sumatra, 
as  in  Borneo,  the  low  alluvial  tracts  and  thickly-wooded 
deltas,  and  is  wanting  in  Java,  where  alluvial  plains  have  little 
extension.  Of  the  genera  Hylobates  and  Semnopithecus, 
Sumatra  has  several  species  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Gymnura 
Itafflesii,  a  singular  insectivorous  animal,  resembling  the  didel- 
phis  of  America,  is  met  with  only  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra. 
Besides  the  royal  tiger,  the  natives  describe  a  large  carnivor 
ous  animal,  inhabiting  the  wild  forests,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  a  mane ;  they  also  speak  of  a  wild  dog  of  great  size,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  with  a  tufted  tail.  The  only  antelope 
known  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  kambing-utan,  or  wild 
buck  of  Sumatra.  In  this  island  the  domesticated  zebu  or 
hunched  cow,  retains  its  original  characteristics  in  the  greatest 
purity,  and  the  breeds  of  kine  are  collectively  smaller  than  in 
Java.  The  two  neighbouring  islands  differ  much  even  in  their 
birds ;  and  when  they  have  a  species  in  common,  the  Sumatran 
individuals  are  almost  always  distinguishable  by  the  superior 
brilliancy  of  their  plumage.  In  the  classes  of  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  even  of  insects,  many  species  are  found  in  Sumatra  which 
are  unknown  in  Java;  on  the  other  hand,  one  species  of  croco 
dile  (C.  liporcatus]  is  common  to  these  islands,  while  the  great 
rivers  of  Borneo  nourish  several  distinct  species.  Of  the  do 
mesticated  animals  in  Sumatra,  the  most  important  by  far  are 
the  pigs ;  by  the  number  of  these,  is  generally  estimated  the 
wealth  of  each  community.  Next  to  these,  rank  cows  and 
horses,  which  are,  however,  very  few  in  relation  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  island.  The  buffalo  is  more  frequent  in  the 
low  country,  but  is  only  valued  as  food,  and  never  yoked  for 
labour  as  in  Java.  The  horse  of  the  highlands  (chiefly  Tobah 
in  the  Battah  country),  is  small  but  vigorous,  and  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue;  it  resembles  closely  the  horse  of  Borneo. 
The  goat  is  not  very  common;  the  sheep  and  ass  are  unknown. 
The  dog,  though  a  great  favourite  with  the  Battahs  and  other 
hill-tribes,  is  often  killed  for  food.  The  common  fowl  is  as 
plentiful  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
cock-fighting  is  the  darling  amusement  of  the  people. 

Divisions. — The  political  divisions  of  the  island  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  The  sultans  named  on  the  coasts  have 
often  little  power.  The  confederations  of  villages,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  interior,  form  in  general  very  unob- 
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trusive  states,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch 
established  on,  and  affecting  the  sovereignty  of  the  island, 
purposely  overlook  and  consign  as  much  as  possible  to  obli 
vion  every  claim  to  independence.  The  authority  of  the 
Dutch  now  extends,  nominally  at  least,  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  island.  Their  territory  is  divided,  for  purposes  of  ad 
ministration,  as  follows:— 

Dutch  Possessions. — 1.  The  government  of  the  W.  coast, 
the  head  of  which,  with  the  title  of  civil  and  military  governor 
of  Sumatra,  resides  at  Padang  ;.  lat.  0°  56'  S.  This  govern 
ment  includes  the  following  four  provinces,  namely: — 

a.  The  country  of  the  Battahs  or  Batakhs,  which  extends 
on  the  W;  coast  from  Tapanulie  to  Singkel  (lat.  1°  30'  to 
2°  30'  N.),  and  spreading  out  into  a  broad  table-land  in  the 
interior,  reaches  the  eastern  coast  at  Biela.      The  islands 
Nias,  Pontyan,  Monselars,  the  Batu  group,  and  some  others, 
are  annexed  to  this  division,  the  immediate  control  of  which 
is  left  to  a  commissioner,  residing  in  Tapanulie. 

b.  Ayerbangis  extends  along  the  W.  coast,  from  the  Bay  of 
Tapanulie  S.  to  the  river  Massing,  and  embraces  the  populous 
districts  round  Ophir,  with  those  of  Pasaman,  Angkola,  &c. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  resident,  stationed  in  Ayerbangis. 

c.  The  hill-districts,  Agam,  Allaban,  Priaman,  the  Kottas, 
&c".,  'in  the  interior  of  Padang,  are  watched  by  a  resident, 
stationed  in  the  fort  of  Van-der-Capellen. 

d.  Bangkahulu  (Bencoolen),  S.  of  the  preceding,  embraces 
the  districts  of  Indrapoora,  Moco-Moco,  Seluma,  &c.     The 
resident  occupies  Fort  Marlborough,  close  to  Bencoolen. 

2.  The  country  of  the  Lampongs,  comprising  the  S.  districts 
of  the  island  on  the  Strait  of  Sunda,  and  extending  N.  to  the 
Strait  of  Banka,  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  resident,  civil 
and  military,  whose  usual   seat  is  Tarabangi.      This  wild 
country  of  marsh  and  forest  is  thinly  peopled,  and  to  a  great 
extent  uninhabitable. 

3.  Palembang,  with  a  resident  in  the  town  of  that  name, 
includes  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Palembang,  together  with 
that  of  Jambi,  adjoining  the  former  on  the  N.,  and  the  chiefs 
of  which  submitted  to  the  Dutch  in  1835.     This  province, 
or  residence,  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  owes  its  importance  to  the 
great  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  it,  and  terminates  at 
Cape  Tonkal-Labu,  lat.  0°  52'  S.,  which  is  consequently  the 
N.  limit  of  the  continuous  dominion  of  the  Dutch  on  the  E. 
coast.     But  they  claim  also  some  portions  of  the  coast  about 
350  m.  farther  N.W.,  in  the  Battah  country.     In  all  these 
possessions,  they  leave  the  active  administration  to  the  native 
chiefs,  in  conformity  with  ancient  customs,  but  exercise  a 
controlling   influence  in  council.     The  territorial  revenues 
are  unequal  to  the  expenses. 

Native  States. — Of  the  independent  states  of  Sumatra,  the 
most  important,  perhaps,  is  Acheen,  the  capital  of  which,  of 
the  same  name,  is  situate  at  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  island.  The 
kingdom  of  Siak  on  the  E.  coast,  lat.  1°  N.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Singapore,  still  retains  its  independence.  In  the  interior  of 
the  island,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  between  the 
provinces  of  Padang  and  Palcmbang,  are  several  small  states, 
not  yet  reached  by  the  pretensions  of  the  Dutch.  A  portion 
of  the  Battah  country,  Korinchi  and  Limun;  the  liejang, 
Pasuma,  and  Kubu  tribes  all  maintain  their  independence. 
N.  of  the  Battahs  there  is  little  known  of  the  interior. 

InJiabitants. — Sumatra  is  possessed,  at  the  present  day,  by 
a  very  mixed  population.  Even  those  tribes  of  the  central 
highlands,  who  are  frequently  pointed  out  as  types  of  a  pure 
race,  exhibit  such  diversity  of  physical  character,  as  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  some  mixture  of  breeds  at  a  re 
mote  period.  The  Malays  round  the  coast  are  not  all  of  the 
indigenous  stock,  but  are  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the 
archipelago.  Hindoos  appear  to  have  settled  at  an  early  age 
on  the  N.  coasts  of  the  island,  and  hence  the  people  of  Acheen 
are  taller  and  more  vigorous  than  Malays  in  general,  though 
they  retain  the  fierce  looks  and  repulsive  features  of  this  race. 
The  Arabs  in  the  island,  though  few  in  number,  have  always 
formed  an  important  class.  Chinese  are  numerous,  particu 
larly  on  the  E.  coast.  In  Palembang,  the  sultans,  dreading 
the  establishment  of  colonies,  would  not  allow  them  to  live 
on  shore.  They  built  their  houses,  therefore,  on  rafts,  moored 
in  the  river,  close  to  the  banks,  and  these  floating  houses  were 
found  to  have  so  many  advantages,  that  the  Chinese  now  pre 
fer  them,  though  at  liberty  to  live  on  land.  N.W.  of  Palem 
bang,  the  Orang-Kubu  (Kubu  people)'  live  in  a  savage  state, 


and  shun  any  intercourse  with  the  Malayan  tribes  around 
them.  They  are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  other  native 
tribes,  go  nearly  naked,  and  have  no  weapon  but  the  spear. 
The  Orang-Kubu  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  people  of 
Menangkabu,  a  kingdom  which  formerly  flourished  on  the 
highlands  of  Padang,  and  which  some  are  disposed  to  consider 
as  the  source  and  nursery  of  the  Malayan  race.  It  certainly 
is  remarkable  that,  while  everywhere  else  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  the  Malays  occupy  the  coasts,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  being  driven  into  the  interior,  a  nation  of  ap 
parently  pure  Malays  should  be  here  found,  cultivating  the 
hills,  unacquainted  with  the  sea,  and  with  institutions  bearing 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  It  appears  also  that  on  the  adjacent 
mainland,  the  Malays  in  general  are  called  Menangkabu, 
whereas  the  name  Malayu,  meaning  wanderers,  evidently  dates 
from  an  emigration,  and  not  from  the  origin  of  the  nation. 

The  Battahs. — N.  of  the  ancient  Menangkabu,  where  the 
highland  attains  its  greatest  breadth  and  greatest  elevation, 
are  the  Battahs  or  Batakhs,  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
race,  whose  origin,  however,  and  relation  to  their  Malayan 
neighbours,  are,  in  the  absence  of  history  and  tradition, 
wholly  inexplicable.  The  Battahs,  like  the  Malays,  fall  short 
of  the  European  stature,  rarely  exceeding  5  ft.  4  in.  in  height; 
but  they  differ  from  the  Malays  in  having  handsome  propor 
tions  and  muscular  limbs.  The  disagreeable  features  of  the 
Malay  are  always  modified;  often  nearly  effaced  in  the  Battah. 
He  has  an  ampler  forehead,  better  formed  eyes,  finer  lips, 
his  cheek-bones  are  less  prominent,  and  his  face  more  oval. 
Altogether  he  differs  from  the  Malay  by  approaching  decidedly 
what  is  called  the  Caucasian  type.  His  complexion  is  some 
times  fair,  and  his  hair  brown  or  auburn.  Yet  there  is  much 
diversity  as  to  physical  exterior  among  the  Battahs,  who  seem 
to  hold  an  intermediate  position,  not  fixed  precisely,  between 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  types.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
the  former  of  these  decidedly  predominates  in  the  female  half 
of  the  nation,  the  women  having  almost  always  oval  faces  and 
regular  features. 

Manners. — The  Battahs  may  be  considered  as  fairly  repre 
senting,  in  most  respects,  the  indigenous  population  of  the 
island.  Their  ordinary  dress  is  simple  ;  and  consists  merely 
of  a  lungus  or  head-cloth,  worn  as  a  turban ;  and  a  serroar  or 
loose  trousers,  reaching  down  to  the  knee.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body,  the  neck,  and  arms,  are  usually  uncovered  in  both 
sexes ;  but  in  cold  weather,  or  for  ornament,  they  wear  ajelli- 
mut  or  scarf,  about  two  yards  long,  over  the  shoulders..  A 
handsome  jellimut  with  a  fringe  of  beads  is  the  distinction  of 
a  rajah.  Their  cloth  is  home-made  cotton,  very  coarse,  but 
strong  and  good-looking,  dyed  blue  or  red  with  indigo  or  the 
Morinda  citrifolia.  None  but  the  poorest  mountaineers  clothe 
themselves  with  the  bark  of  trees.  Young  girls  wear  rings 
of  wire  round  the  neck,  wrist,  and  ankle.  The  rajahs  alone 
wear  armlets  of  ivory  or  of  a  large  shell  (Tridceiia  yigas}. 
They  never  tattoo  themselves,  nor  do  they,  like  the  Malays, 
stain  their  teeth  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  Battah 's  house 
conforms  to  the  prevalent  architectural  system  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  The  edifice  is  raised  on  four  posts  or  pillars, 
from  4  ft.  to  8  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  dwellings  of  the 
poorer  class  are  made  wholly  of  bamboo,  they  are  large  bas 
kets,  in  short,  thatched  with  the  broad-leaved  grass  called 
allang;  but  the  better  kind  of  houses  are  framed  of  good 
timber,  and  over  the  wattled  sides  are  laid  plates  of  bark, 
10  it.  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  peeled  from  large  trees,  and  then 
pressed  flat  with  heavy  w'eights  as  they  dry.  The  structure 
thus  framed  is  a  quadrangle,  about  12  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  long. 
The  fashion  of  the  roof  now  placed  upon  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
Battahs.  The  frames  which  are  joined  to  form  it  resemble  a 
life-boat  in  outline,  curving  upwards  at  the  extremities,  so 
that  the  roof  fastened  on  is  hollow  in  the  middle,  while  its 
extremities,  pointing  up,  project  considerably  beyond  the 
house.  Where  the  wall  of  the  house  is  6  ft.  high,  the  peak  of 
the  roof  is  often  12  ft.  higher.  In  good  houses  a  partial  ceiling 
forms  a  second  story,  which  is  used  as  a  store-room ;  and 
under  the  projecting  peak  of  the  roof,  the  gables  being  both 
open,  is  a  balcony,  sufficiently  sheltered,  yet  commanding  a 
view  of  the  village,  and  reserved  by  Battah  hospitality  for 
the  use  of  casual  visitors  and  strangers.  The  house  is  entered 
by  a  ladder,  through  a  door  little  more  than  3  ft.  high,  in  the 
narrow  end,  and  has  no  windows.  The  houses  of  rajahs  arc 
often  40  ft.  long,  and  well  put  together,  with  frames  of  strong 
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timber,  and  floors  and  sides  of  smooth  planking.  They  arc 
raised  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  above  the  ground,  so  that  cows  and 
horses  may  be  stabled  underneath ;  and  are  entered,  not  at 
the  end,  but  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor.  In  every  vil 
lage  there  is  a  well-built  house  reared  on  six  elaborately 
carved  posts,  and  which  seems  to  serve  at  once  as  a  temple 
and  a  townhall.  In  the  forest-districts  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  houses  built  in  the  trees,  sometimes  several  in  one  great 
tree ;  the  main  stem  of  the  tree  being  cut  away,  and  the  hori 
zontal  arms  remaining. 

Industry.— The  poor  Malays  of  Palcmbang  build  excellent 
and  very  beautiful  boats ;  the  Battahs  construct  very  solid 
houses  for  their  chiefs.  The  agriculture  of  these  people  is 
very  slovenly  ;  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  them,  and  they 
require  but  little.  A  rude  spade  and  hoe  are  their  only  im 
plements.  Yet  on  the  highlands  of  the  Battahs  are  to  be  seen 
canals  of  irrigation,  10  ft.  wide,  and  4  m.  or  5  m.  long,  carried 
along  embankments,  and  surpassing  in  design  and  execution 
anything  of  the  same  kind  existing  in  Java.  The  labours  of 
the  field  fall  chiefly  on  the  women;  and  in  Tobah,  indeed,  it 
is  customary  for  the  men  to  stay  at  home  nursing  the  children, 
while  the  women  toil  in  the  rice-fields.  Unmarried  girls, 
however,  are  exempt  from  field-work,  except  at  the  time  of 
the  rice-harvest,  when  none  are  spared,  younger  old,  who  are 
capable  of  assisting.  In  thus  oppressing  the  weaker  sex  with 
an  undue  share  of  labour,  the  Battah  men  are  guided  solely 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  or,  as  it  may  be  called, 
perhaps  with  equal  justice,  traditional  barbarity.  "When 
their  feelings  are  appealed  to,  their  treatment  of  their  partners 
is  always  generous  and  kindly.  Polygamy  is  not  forbidden 
by  any  law,  and  yet  it  is  unusual ;  the  price  of,  or  perhaps 
we  might  say,  the  settlement  on  a  wife,  being  so  high  that 
few  can  afford  to  have  more  than  one.  The  rajahs  alone  have 
sometimes  six  or  eight  wives. 

Government. — Among  the  Battahs,  and  indeed  all  the  in 
digenous  tribes  of  Sumatra,  the  characteristic  political  ten 
dency  is  one  that  could  have  originated  only  in  the  recesses 
of  the  mountains;  every  village  affects  independence.  But 
to  obviate  the  incessant  petty  wars  to  which  this  state  of  things 
might  be  expected  to  give  rise,  the  villages  often  confederate, 
the  local  chiefs,  or  rajahs,  forming  a  council  for  the  regula 
tion  of  affairs.  Thus  in  Padang  we  hear  of  the  sixteen  kottas 
(villages),  the  ten  kottas,  &c.  But  confederation  never 
changes  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  Sumatran  is  always 
refractory  against  any  authority,  save  that  of  his  village  chief. 

Religion. — There  is  no  trace  of  any  system  of  religious  opi 
nions  among  the  native  tribes  of  Sumatra.  They  have  no  tem 
ples,  no  priests,  and  perhaps  no  idea  of  Divine  beneficence. 
Their  Begu  seems  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  demons  are  supposed 
to  haunt  the  high  mountains.  On  the  coasts,  Buddhism  appears 
to  have  been  introduced  at  an  early  age,  but  it  has  been  since 
completely  superseded  by  Mahometanism,  which  among  the 
Malays,  however,  is  everywhere  of  a  very  relaxed  character. 
The  Arabian  doctrine  of  Islam,  though  seductive  and  ordi 
narily  successful  among  half-civilized  men,  found,  in  the  in 
terior  of  this  island,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  popular 
economy ;  for  the  Sumatran  prides  himself  on  his  droves  of 
swine.  His  pigs  wallow  beneath  his  house,  the  open  bamboo 
floor  of  which  allows  him  to  enjoy  in  some  degree  the  pleasure 
of  their  company.  He  sometimes  shares  with  them  his  hut ; 
always  their  dirty  habits.  He  feeds  on  them;  his  ancestors 
always  did  so.  How  therefore  could  he  desert  his  pigs,  to 
follow  a  pork-hating  prophet? 

Laws  and  Learning. — The  Battahs  have  had  the  art  of 
writing  from  a  date  beyond  the  reach  of  their  traditions. 
Their  characters  are  peculiar,  and  also  their  mode  of  writing, 
for  they  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  at  the  left-hand  side, 
and  place  letter  above  letter  in  a  vertical  column  till  they 
reach  the  top,  when  they  return  to  the  bottom,  at  the  right, 
to  begin  a  second  line.  Their  ancient  books  are  written  in  a 
brilliant  ink,  on  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  At  the 
present  day,  ink  has  fallen  into  disuse  or  been  forgotten,  and 
modern  Battah  writing  is  scratched  with  an  iron  style,  on 
slips  of  flattened  bamboo.  Their  books,  of  which  in  truth 
there  is  little  known,  are  said  to  have  no  value.  Their  laws 
or  Hadat  are  not  written,  but  are  essentially  oral  records  of 
custom,  and  to  write  them  would  tend  to  subvert  a  custom 
essentially  connected  with  them,  namely,  that  of  wrangling 
about  their  meaning.  The  Hadat,  however,  form  an  ample 


and  equitable  code;  and  altogether,  the  Battahs  manifest,  in 
nobility  of  mind,  generosity  of  disposition,  steadfastness  and 
love  of  truth,  a  great  superiority  over  the  Malayan  nations 
who  surround  them,  and  with  all  their  rudeness,  they  are 
patterns  of  incorrupt  probity  in  comparison  with  the  Javanese, 
the  most  civilized  of  those  nations. 

Cannibalism. — The  same  intelligent  traveller  who  has  de 
picted  in  these  bright  colours  the  character  of  the  Battahs, 
also  confirms  the  rumour,  often  doubted,  that  they  are  canni 
bals,  and  according  to  his  statements,  their  cannibalism  is 
perpetrated  under  circumstances  particularly  shocking.  The 
laws  of  the  Battahs  allow  the  penalty  of  death  to  be  com 
muted  in  most  cases  for  pecuniary  fines.  But  there  are  ex 
ceptions:  thus,  in  case  of  adultery,  if  the  injured  party  be  a 
rajah  or  chief,  and  the  offender  a  common  man,  the  latter 
must  be  eaten.  Enemies  also,  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  outside  of  a  village,  become  the  food  of  the  villagers. 
If  an  enemy  be  taken  within  the  village,  his  life  depends  on 
the  generosity  of  the  captor.  When  a  man  is  to  be  eaten, 
the  whole  population  of,  or  connected  with  the  village,  as 
semble  to  take  part  in  the  feast  of  justice.  The  wretch  is 
tied  to  a  stake,  and  numerous-fires  are  kindled  around.  The 
village  chief  then  stepping  forward,  recites  the  case  and  makes 
a  speech — for  the  Battahs  make  speeches  on  all  occasions — 
and  that  done,  he  stabs  the  man,  when  the  bystanders  imme 
diately  rush  forward,  the  complainant  or  injured  party  being 
allowed  precedence,  cut  their  victim  in  pieces,  throw  the 
flesh  into  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  devour  it.  But 
frequently  the  sufferer  is  not  previously  despatched,  but  the 
prosecutor  rushing  at  him,  cuts  off  his  cheek,  or  the  flesh  from 
the  inner  part  of  the  arm :  the  rest  follow  his  example  with 
alacrity  ;  while  the  miserable  victim  lives  long  enough  to  sec 
half  the  flesh  stripped  from  his  body,  and  devoured  before  his 
eyes.  This  atrocity  is  rendered  still  more  dreadful  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Battahs,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  disgust  with 
which  Europeans  regard  such  proceedings,  ingenuously  con 
fess  their  liking  for  human  flesh.  It  appears  that  their  cri 
minal  laws  are  constantly  strained  for  the  sake  of  making 
sacrifices  ;  that  cannibalism  claims  no  great  antiquity  among 
them,  but  was  first  introduced  in  the  17th  century;  that  some 
thoughtful  rajahs  have  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  custom  ; 
but  their  wisdom  and  moral  feeling  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  prevail  against  brute  appetite,  and  in  1840  two  11.  Catholic 
missionaries  were  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Battahs.  Backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Dutch,  the  chiefs  will  probaby  soon 
achieve  this  important  reform. 

Population. — The  population  of  Sumatra  has  been  often 
estimated  at  7,000,000  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  exceeds 
4,500,000,  thus  distributed  :— 

Acheen  down  to  Siak 600,000 

Uuttahs 1,200,000 

Malays  of  1'adang  and  Paleiubang 2,000,000 

ReJHiigs  and  Pasumans 550,000 

Lampongs 150,000 

4,500,000 

History. —  Sumatra  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1506,  but  it  was  not  till  1600,  when  the  Dutch  established  a 
factory  at  Pulo-Chingko,  on  the  W.  coast,  that  Europeans 
obtained  a  firm  footing  on  the  island.  In  16G6  the  Dutch 
Company  took  possession  of  Padang,  and  soon  after  enlarged 
its  territories,  by  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Acheen.  Since 
that  time  they  have  gone  on  continually  consolidating  and 
increasing  their  dominion,  much  more  by  negotiation  and  the 
management  of  parties,  than  by  force  of  arms.  In  1824  Ben- 
cool  en  was  ceded  to  Holland  by  Great  Britain,  in  exchange 
for  Malacca.  In  1835,  however,  the  Dutch  found  it  neces 
sary  to  make  a  vigorous  armed  effort  to  support  their  native 
allies,  the  Battahs  in  particular,  from  the  Padris,  a  fanatical 
horde  who  threatened  to  overrun  the  island.  The  originators 
of  this  religious  war  were  Malay  Hajis,  who  had  probably 
imbibed,  during  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  austere  doc 
trines  of  the  Wahdbf,  and  returned  to  their  own  country  filled 
with  schemes  of  conversion  and  conquest.  But  these  pious 
fire-brands  shared  the  usual  fate  of  imitators;  their  puritanism 
was  out  of  place  and  season ;  their  doctrines  struck  at  the 
vitals  of  society.  They  condemned  opium  ;  forbade  the 
chewing  of  areca ;  they  burnt  the  ancient  and  venerated  books 
of  the  Battahs;  and,  worse  than  all,  in  a  most  relentless  man 
ner  they  killed  their  pigs.  Both  Malays  and  Battahs  resisted 
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these  monsters  to  the  utmost.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  easily 
turned  the  scale,  and  the  1'adris,  though  fierce  and  resolute, 
were  at  lepgth  completely  routed  and  dispersed.  The  coun 
try  of  the  Battahs,  previously  closed  against  strangers,  was, 
after  this  victory,  opened  to  the  Dutch. 

Along  the  shores  of  Sumatra  are  numerous  islands,  or 
groups  of  islands,  generally  represented  as  connected  with  it ; 
but,  in  fact,  no  such  connection  exists  between  the  great  and 
the  adjacent  small  islands,  which  -are  naturally  and  histori 
cally  quite  distinct.  These  islands  are,  along  the  W.  coast 
(at  a  general  distance  of  70  m.),  the  groups  of  Nias,  Batu, 
Sibiroe,  Fora,  and  Pageh.  On  the  E.,  in  the  Strait  of  Ma 
laeca,  are  Padang,  Panjore,  and  other  islands  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Siak  and  Kainper.  Farther  S.  is  the 
group  of  Kiouw  or  Lingka,  near  Singapore,  and  after  these 
Banka  and  Billiton. — (Marsden,  Hist,  of  Sumatra;  llaffles, 
Memoirs  of;  S.  M  tiller,  Bijdraycn  tot  de  kennis  van  Sumatra, 
Lcyden,  1846  ;  Fr.  Junghuhn,  Die  Battaliindcr  aitf  Sumatna, 
Berlin,  1847;  Vcrhandding  voor  de  Naturlijke  gescldedenis, 
&c.,  Leyden,  1839-49;  T.jdschrift  voor  Neerland's  Indie; 
C'rawfurd's  Indian  Archipelago ) 

SUMBAWA,  or  SOEMBAWA,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago, 
bounded,  N.  by  the  Java  Sea ;  S.  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  W.  the 
StraU  of  Allass,  separating  it  from  the  island  of  Lombok ; 
and  E.  the  Strait  of  Sappi,  separating  it  from  the  islands  of 
Comodo  and  Flores;  lat.  (S.W.  point)  9°  2'  S. ;  Ion.  116° 
42'  E.  (R.)  It  is  about  160  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  31  m.  ex 
treme  breadth,  and  of  irregular  form,  being  deeply  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea  ;  along  the  coasts  are  a  number  of  small 
islands.  It  is  divided  into  six  native  states,  reigned  over  by 
rajahs ;  Tomboro  and  Sumbawa  on  the  N.  coast,  whose  in 
habitants  are  the  bravest  in  the  island;  Bima  on  the  E., 
where  the  Dutch  have  a  resident ;  Dompo,  Sangar,  and  Pape- 
kat :  all  of  them  acknowledge  subjection  to  the  Dutch.  The 
soil  is  exceedingly  volcanic  ;  in  some  places  fertile,  and  wa 
tered  by  several  streams.  Sappan-wood  and  rice  are  the  chief 
products,  beyond  the  usual  tropical  fruits.  Deer  and  swine 
are  plentiful ;  but  cattle,  goats,  and  fowls  are  not  abundant. 
There  are  two  breeds  of  horses,  that  of  Tomboro  and  that  of 
Bima ;  the  latter,  the  finest  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is  ex 
tensively  bred  and  exported.  Fish  are  plentiful,  and  edible 
birds'-nests  are  procured  on  the  coasts.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
Sumbawa  and  Dompo;  sulphur  and  saltpetre  in  Bima;  and 
pearls  on  the  coast  of  Papekat.  Sumbawa  is  mountainous, 
and  its  heights  have  such  a  remarkable  appearance,  that  once 
seen,  they  are  never  forgotten,  a  fact  which  renders  them  an 
excellent  landmark  for  ships  passing  to  and  from  China. 
Near  the  N.  coast  is  the  noted  volcano  of  Tomboro,  or  Tom- 
bura,  8940  ft.  high,  of  which  a  dreadful  eruption  took  place 
in  April,  1815,  the  noise  of  which  was  heard  in  Celebes,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Sumatra,  or  over  an  area  with  a  radius  of  above 
840  m.  from  the  volcano;  so  close  at  hand  did  the  explosion 
appear  to  be  in  Java,  that  many  thought  there  was  an  erup 
tion  of  one  of  the  largest  volcanoes  in  that  island.  The  ashes 
thrown  up  darkened  the  air ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Lombok,  many  people  were  buried  under  them,  and  many 
died  from  the  famine  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  vege 
tation  ;  they  fell  on  the  E.  end  of  Java,  about  340  m.  off,  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches ;  and  they  reached  even  to  Sumatra, 
840  m.  off.  In  the  island  of  Sumbawa  itself  the  devasta 
tion  was  fearful;  in  the  district  of  Tomboro  alone  12,000 
people  were  destroyed;  the  sea  also  rose  and  swept  away 
men  and  houses,  and  fifteen  years  afterwards  the  vegetation 
had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  dire  disaster. 
Another  eruption  occurred  in  November  and  December,  1836, 
but  much  less  destructive  in  its  effects. 

SUMBHULPOOK,a  tn.  and  fort,  Hindoostan,  cap.  dist. 
of  same  name,  1.  bank  Mahanuddy,  167  m.  W.N.W.  Cuttack; 
Jat.  21°  8'  N.;  Ion.  83°  37'  E.-  The  town  extends  N.  and  S. 
about  2  m.,  and  contains  numerous  temples.  Pop.  30,000.  The 
fort  stretches  about  £  m.  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  is 
incapable  of  making  any  protracted  defence  against  artillery. 

SUMBUL,  SIMBUL,  or  SUMBHELI-UR,  a  vil.  Cashmere, 
1.  bank  Jailum,  here  crossed  bya  large  bridge;  lat.  34°  11'  N; 
Ion.  74°  30'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  grove  of  trees,  by 
which  it  becomes  distinguishable  at  a  great  distance. 

StJMEGII,  SCHUMEGU,  or  SOMOGY,  a  co.  Hungary, 
bounded,  N.  by  the  Balaton  or  Plattensee  and  co.  Veszprim, 
E.  Tolna  and  Baranga,  S.  Sclavonia,  and  W.  Croatia  and  co. 


Szalad.  Area,  1833  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  by  a  low  chain 
of  hills,  which  gives  rise  to  several  small  streams,  either  flow- 
irg  N.E.  towards  the  Balaton,  or  S.  to  the  Drave,  which  bounds 
the  county  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  Along  the  lake,  about  one- 
half  of  which  belongs  to  the  county,  the  surface  is  low,  and  ex 
tensively  covered  with  marshes.  In  other  directions  it  is  gene 
rally  fertile;  and,  in  addition  to  good  crops  of  corn,  produces 
excellent  wine,  and  has  rich  pastures,  on  which  numerous  herds 
of  fine  cattle  are  reared.  Tobacco  and  fruit  also  are  extensively 
raised ;  and  there  are  several  extensive  forests,  abounding  in 
game,  and  containing  excellent  timber.  Manufactures  have 
made  little  progress.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ma 
gyars.  Kaposvar  is  the  capital.  Pop.  220,400. 

SUMEGH,  SIMEG,  or  SCHIMEGG.  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Szalad, 
on  aheight,  10  in.  N.  W.  Tapolcza;  with  a  church,  Franciscan 
monastery,  a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  wax.  P.2622. 

SUMENE  [anc.  Statuma:],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Card,  8-m. 
E.  Vigan ;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery,  and  cotton- 
mills.  Pop.  1977. 

SUMIDOURO  ['abyss1],  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  near  Dia- 
mantino,  prov.  Mato-Grosso;  flows  N.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Ari- 
nos,  about  110  m.  below  the  confluence  of  the  Preto.  It 
plunges  at  one  part  of  its  course  into  a  deep  pool,  pursues  its 
course  under  ground,  and  afterwards  reappears. 

SUMJAKEZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and 
25  m.  N.W.  Gomor ;  with  a  church,  and  an  acidulated  spring, 
an  iron-mill,  and  a  trade  in  deals.  Pop.  1846. 

SUMMER  ISLES,  a  group  of  isls.  Scotland,  off  W.  coast 
of  an  isolated  part  of  co.  Cromarty,  at  the  N.W.  entrance  of 
Loch  Broom.  They  are  well  situated  for  fishing-stations,  but 
are  remarkably  bleak  and  barren.  The  largest  of  them,  called 
Tanara-More,  is  about  2  m.  broad,  1  m.  long,  and  400  ft.  high. 
It  has  a  small  pier. 

SUMMISWALD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
15  in.  E.N.E.  Bern  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  an  old  castle, 
now  converted  into  a  poorhouse ;  and  manufactures  of  iron 
ware,  hats,  earthenware,  and  wind-instruments.  Pop.  5207. 

SUMY,  a  tn.  Russia.     Sec  SOUMV. 

SUNA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  and  about  1  m.  N.W.  Pallanza,  E.  shore,  Lake  Maggiore ; 
with  an  ancient  church,  and  a  dilapidated  castle.  Pop.  1212. 

SUNBURY,'par.  Eng.  Middlesex;  '2400 ac.     Pop.  2076. 

SUNDA  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  isls.  Indian  Archipelago  ; 
composed  of  the  Great  Sunda  Islands,  namely,  Sumatra,  Bor 
neo,  Celebes,  Java,  Banka,  and  Billiton;  and  of  the  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands,  namely,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  Flores, 
Tjiendan  or  Sumba,  Sabrao,  Solor,  Lomblem,  Ombai,  and 
the  Timor  group. 

SUNDA  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  separates  Sumatra 
from  Java.  It  is  about  100  m.  long,  by  12  m.  broad  at  its 
narrowest  part,  and  interspersed  with  several  islands.  It 
leads  from  the  Indian  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  much  fre 
quented  by  ships  to  and  from  China,  Manila,  and  Batavia. 

SUN  DAL,  a  river,  Norway,  bail.  Ilomsdal,  issues  from 
a  lake  at  the  foot  of  Sneehatten;  flows  E.,  then  N.,  then  W., 
and  falls  into  the  Tingvold-fiord ;  total  course,  about  70  m. 

SUNDAY,  or  RAOUL,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific ;  lat.  (N.W.  point) 
29°  12'  S.;  Ion.  178°  15'  W.  (R.)  It  is  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  not  more  than  12  m.  in  circuit;  high,  rugged,  very  steep, 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  without  anchorage.  It  is  said  to 
be  inhabited  by  a  few  white  men. 

SUN  DEEP,  an  isl.  Hindoostan,  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Megna,  E.  of  Chittagong;  length,  about  16m. ; 
average  breadth,  6  m. ;  entirely  of  alluvial  formation.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Portuguese  adventurers,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Ara- 
can,  and  who  made  it  a  famous  nest  of  pirates.  Selecting 
Sebastian  Gonzales  as  their  chief,  they  converted  it  into  an  in 
dependent  principality,  and  are  said  to  have  had  a  force  of 
1000  Portuguese,  and  2000  native  infantry,  200  cavalry,  and 
80  armed  vessels  of  different  sizes.  The  tyranny  of  Sebastian 
having  disgusted  his  own  countrymen,  and  led  to  the  desertion 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  natives,  Sundeep  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mughs,  who  erected  stockaded  fortifications  upon  it,  and 
long  infested  the  lower  districts  of  Bengal,  carrying  off  the  in 
habitants  into  slavery.  They  were  finally  subdued  in  1666, 
by  Shai.sta-Khan,  the  Mogul  governor  of  Bengal. 

SUNDERBUNDS,  a  dreary,  woody  region,  Hindoostan, 
forming  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  (which  see}. 
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SUNDERLAND,  a  market  tn.,  seaport,  mun.  and  parl. 
bor.  England,  co.  and  12m.  N.E.  Durham,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wear,  here  crossed  by  an  iron-bridge  with  a  single  arch  236  ft. 
wide,  and  nearly  100  ft.  above  low-water,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick  railway.  Bishop- Wear- 
mouth,  immediately  adjoining  Sunderland,  and  Monk-Wear- 
mouth,  on  the  opposite  or  1.  bank,  are  considered  as  one  town 
with  it,  forming  part  of  its  parliamentary  borough.  Sunder 
land  proper  consists  of  a  spacious  and  well-paved  main  street, 
lined  with  generally  handsome  houses,  and  a  number  of  minor 
streets  of  more  indifferent  appearance,  being  for  the  most 
part  narrow  crowded  lanes.  Bishop- Wearmouth,  which  has 
rapidly  increased  within  recent  years,  consists  chiefly  of  sub 
stantial  modern  houses,  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes. 
Monk- Wearmouth  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town,  the 
former  chiefly  a  long  and  spacious  street,  with  several  recently 
formed  streets  crossing  it  at  right  angles,  and  connecting  it 
with  the  lower  town,  which  extends  along  the  shore,  and  till 
lately,  when  some  streets  of  handsome  houses  were  built,  had 
an  appearance  by  no  means  prepossessing.  The  principal 
buildings  and  other  objects  of  interest  are  the  parish  churches 
of  Sunderland,  Bishop-  Wearmouth,  and  Monk-Wearmouth,  the 
first,  a  brick  edifice  with  a  square  tower,  the  second,  a  hand 
some  freestone  structure,  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  the 
last,  originally  attached  to  a  monastery,  and  surmounted  by  a 
Norman  tower,  resting  on  four  massive  circular  arches; 
several  district  churches,  and  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  Quaker,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
Unitarian,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels;  a  handsome  exchange,  a 
lyceum-hall,  an  athenaeum  with  museum  and  library ;  national, 
British,  and  other  schools  ;  a  custom-house,  an  excise-office,  a 
theatre,  assembly-rooms,  public  baths,  a  general  and  an  eye 
infirmary,  dispensary,  and  various  almshouses  and  charitable 
institutions.  The  principal  manufactures  are  glass  in  all  its 
various  forms,  chain-cables  and  anchors,  blocks,  cordage, 
sailcloth,  iron  and  brass  castings,  earthenware,  bricks  and 
tiles,  hats,  leather,  chemical  products,  &c.  There  are  also 
various  paper,  saw,  and  flour  mills,  breweries,  and  about  30 
building-yards,  some  of  which  are  very  extensive.  In  1850, 
the  number  of  vessels  built  at  Sunderland  was  158  (51,374 
tons),  and  in  1853,  153  (68,735  tons).  The  harbour,  formed 
at  its  entrance  by  two  admirably-constructed  piers,  admits 
vessels  drawing  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.,  is  very  capacious, 
and  is  provided  with  four  dry  and  four  floating  docks. 
The  trade,  which  is  very  extensive,  consists  chiefly  of  ex 
ports  of  coal,  lime,  grindstones  obtained  from  quarries  in  the 
vicinity,  glass,  and  various  other  articles  of  manufacture;  and 
of  imports  of  timber,  iron,  flax,  tallow  from  the  Baltic,  butter, 
cheese,  and  flax  from  Holland,  and  wine,  spirits,  flour,  grain, 
and  various  other  articles,  from  different  quarters.  In  1851 
the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  1025 
(216,635  tons)  ;  the  number  of  vessels  entered  was  2747 
(1,206,804  tons) ;  and  cleared,  12,884  (1,580,088  tons).  The 
fishery  of  Sunderland  is  important.  The  borough  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  42  councillors ;  and  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  P.  bor.  67,394.  Area  of  par.,  178  ac. 
Pop.  19,058. 

SUNDERLAND  (Noirni),  a  small  seaport  and  township, 
England,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the  German  Ocean,  8  m. 
E.  by  S.  Bedford ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  Presbyterian 
chapel,  limekilns,  and  a  haven,  from  which  corn,  fish,  and  lime 
are  exported.  Pop.  1208. 

SUNDRIDGE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  on  the 
Darent,  4  in.  W.  by  N.  Sevenoaks  ;  with  a  church  and  manu 
factures  of  paper.  Sundridge  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  Area  of  par.,  4041  ac.  Pop.  1642. 

SUNDSVALL,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  liin  and  27  m.  S.  W. 
Hernosand,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  contains  a  handsome 
church  with  a  tower ;  and  has  a  mineral-spring,  a  building- 
yard,  some  shipping,  a  fishery,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  Both  the  Ingals-Elf  and  Ljunga  fall 
into  the  bay  here,  and  form  good  havens.  Pop.  about  2000. 
SUNG-LO,  or  SUNO-LO-SHAN,  a  mountain,  China,  prov. 
Chekiang;  lat.  29°  56'  N. ;  and  118°  15'  E.  It  rises  about 
3000  ft.  above  the  plains,  and  though  very  barren,  is  famous 
as  the  spot  where  the  green-tea  shrub  was  first  discovered, 
and  green  tea  first  manufactured.  The  rocks  in  this  district 
arc  composed  of  slate  similar  to  that  of  the  Silurian  formation 
in  England,  and  are  overlaid  by  a  red  calcareous  sandstone. 


SUNGADEEP,  an  isl.  Indian  Ocean.     See  ASHTOLA. 

SUNGIE-UJONG,  a  state,  Malay  Peninsula;  lat.  3°  to 
3°  30'  N. ;  and  Ion.  102°  to  103°  E. ;  towards  the  source  of  the 
right  branch  of  the  Singie,  and  celebrated  for  its  tin-mines. 
Tin  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  and  is  bartered  for  rice, 
opium,  salt,  tobacco,  cloths,  oil,  and  shells  for  making  lime. 

SUNGNAM,  a  tn.,  W.  Tibet,  dist.  Kunawur,  on  the  Rus- 
kalan,  a  tributary  of  the  Sutlej,  9000  ft.  above  sea-level,  90  in. 
N.E.  Simla.  It  occupies  a  slope  at  the  extremity  of  a  beau 
tiful  valley,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Buddhist  re 
ligion  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  has  numerous  temples  and 
monasteries,  and  a  large  population,  engaged  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade. 

SUNK  ISLAND,  nn  isl.  E.  coast,  England,  co.  York, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  from  which  river  it  has  been 
gradually  recovered.  It  was  originally  2  m.  from  the  shore, 
but  the  channel  is  now  so  narrow  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge. 
Area,  6000  ac.,  of  which  4000  are  arable,  and  2000  meadow 
and  pasture;  all  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

SUNN,  a  tn.  Scinde,  of  about  100  houses,  r.  bank  Indus; 
lat.  26°  N. ;  Ion.  68°  16'  E.  Near  it  is  a  vast  fortress,  built 
by  the  ameers  of  Scinde,  but  now  unoccupied. 

SUNNINGHILL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks, 
8  m.  W.  by  N.  Chatscy;  with  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel, 
and  a  national  school.  Area  of  par.,  3173  ac.  Pop.  1350. 

SUPERIOR  (LAKE),  the  most  extensive  expanse  of 
fresh-water  in  the  world,  and  the  most  westerly  and  most 
elevated  of  the  N.  American  chain  of  lakes;  lat.  41°  20' 
to  49°  N. ;  Ion.  85°  to  93°  W.  It  washes  the  shores  of  the 
state  of  Minnesota  on  the  W.,  those  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
N.  peninsula  of  Michigan  on  the  S.,  and  those  of  British 
America  in  all  other  directions;  greatest  length,  measured 
on  a  curve  through  its  centre,  from  E.  to  W.,  420  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  160  m. ;  circuit,  about  1750  m. ;  estimated 
area,  32,000  sq.  m. ;  height  above  sea-level,  596  ft. ;  depth, 
varying  from  80  to  200  fathoms.  It  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  widening  out  towards  its  centre,  and  gradually  narrow 
ing,  partly  towards  its  E.,  but  much  more  towards  its  W.  ex 
tremity,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  crescent,  with  its  convexity 
on  the  N.,  and  its  concavity  on  the  S.  The  N.  shore  is  gen 
erally  bold  and  elevated,  presenting  almost  continuous  ranges 
of  cliffs,  which  vary  in  height  from  300  ft.  to  1500  ft. ;  the 
S.  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  though  occasionally  interrupted 
by  limestone-ridges,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  situated 
toward  the  E.  extremity,  present  a  perpendicular  wall  300  ft. 
high,  broken  by  numerous  caverns  and  projections,  and  form 
ing,  under  the  name  of  the  Pictured  Rocks,  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  of  the  II.  States.  The  central  portion  of 
the  lake  is  clear  of  islands,  but  these  are  numerous  towards 
both  the  S.  and  the  N.  sides.  In  the  former  direction  they 
are  small,  and  being  insufficient  to  give  shelter  behind  them, 
only  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  without  con 
tributing  to  form  a  single  good  harbour ;  in  the  latter  direc 
tion,  several  of  them,  more  especially  the  Isle  Royal,  are  of 
considerable  dimensions,  and  along  with  the  indentations  of 
the  coast,  afford  good  shelter  for  vessels.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  remarkable  for  its  transparency,  and  derives  its  sup 
plies  from  a  basin  which  is  estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  and 
is  drained  by  more  than  200  streams.  About  30  of  these  are 
of  considerable  size,  but  they  are  almost  all  impetuous  tor 
rents,  interrupted  by  rocks  and  rapids.  The  outlet  is  at  the 
S.E.,  by  the  St.  Mary,  the  falls  of  which,  descending  22  J  ft. 
over  a  series  of  rapids  about  2  m.  long,  completely  interrupt 
the  navigation,  and  render  a  portage  necessary.  This  serious 
inconvenience  is  (1854)  in  course  of  removal,  by  the  construc 
tion  of  a  navigable  canal.  Within  the  lake  itself,  the  only  ob 
struction  to  its  navigation  are  the  violent  gales  to  which  it  is 
subject.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  principally  trout,  white- 
fish,  and  sturgeon.  The  two  former  are  of  excellent  quality, 
and  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  number  of  fishing- 
stations.  The  other  principal  export  by  the  lake  is  copper, 
of  which  valuable  veins  have  been  discovered,  both  on  its 
shores  and  its  islands,  and  yielded  in  1851,  about  2500  tons 
of  copper.  The  boundary  line  between  British  America  and 
the  U.  States,  in  passing  through  Lake  Superior,  proceeds 
from  the  outlet  nearly  through  its  centre,  till  it  approaches 
Isle  Royal,  when  it  bends  N.  so  as  to  give  that  island  entirely 
to  the  U.  State.:,  and  is  then  carried  S.S.W.,  to  its  termina 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pigeon,  in  lat.  48°  N. 
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SUPIHORA.  n  in.  Bohemia.     See  GEIERSBERG. 

SUPINO,  a  tn.  Naples.     See  SEPINO. 

SUPQI,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov.  Czernigov. 
enters  Pol  taw  a,  and  flowing  almost  due  S.,  joins  1.  bank 
Dnieper;  total  course,  110  m. 

SUR,  a  seaport,  Arabia.     See  OMAN. 

SURA,  a  navigable  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov. 
Simbirsk ;  flows  W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
govs.  Saratov  and  Penza,  then  generally  N.E.,  traversing 
gov.  Simbirsk  and  part  of  Kasan,  and  in  gov.  Nijnei-Novgorod 
joins  r.  bank  Volga,  after  a  course  of  above  400  m.  Its  prin 
cipal  affluents  are  the  IBarisch,  Uzer,  Alatyr,  and  Piana.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  particularly  sturgeons,  which  are  considered 
iiiiperior  to  those  of  the  Volga. 

SURABAYA,  Java.     See  SOERABAYA. 

SURANY-NAGY,  n  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  16  m. 
S.S.E.  Neutra;  with  a  church,  a  synagogue,  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1890. 

SURAT,  a  large  and  populous  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and 
160  m.  N.  Bombay,  cap.  of  prov.  Gujerat,  1.  bank  Tuptee, 
20  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  sea,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ; 
lat.  21°  11'  N.;  Ion.  73°  7'  E.  It  has  narrow  and  winding 
streets,  is  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  in  good  repair,  with  semicircular  bastions.  There  is 
here  an  extraordinary  institution,  called  the  Banyan  hospital, 
for  sick  or  maimed  animals  of  all  kinds.  Outside  the  walls 
are  some  European  houses  of  good  size.  There  is  also  a  fort, 
occupied  by  Sepoys  and  European  artillery ;  an  English 
church  and  school,  numerous  Hindoo  schools,  and  a  cemetery. 
Its  trade  has  much  declined  in  later  times,  and  at  present  con 
sists  almost  wholly  of  cotton  wool,  which  is  exported  in  large 
boats  to  Bombay.  Pop.  180,000. 

SURE,  or  SAUEU,  a  river  formed  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg;  flows  S.S.E.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Luxemburg  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  joins  1.  bank  Moselle, 
about  4  m.  above  Treves  ;  total  course,  80  m.  Its  upper  part 
is  used  for  floating,  and  the  lower  is  navigable  for  about  40  m. 

SURENDAL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  and  60  m. 
S.W.  Trondhjem,  r.  bank  Suro,  a  little  above  its  mouth  in 
the  deep  inland  Surendal-fiord.  Pop.  3700. 

SURESXES  [anc.  Surisncc],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine, 
7  m.  S.  St.  Denis,  1.  bank  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  suspension- 
bridge,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Versailles.  It  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  bricks  and  tiles,  a  printfield,  and 
dye-works.  Pop.  2070. 

SURGERES  [Latin,  Surgeria],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Char- 
ente-Infe'rieure,  near  the  source  of  the  Gere,  20  m.  S.E.  La 
Rochelle  ;  with  an  old  castle,  a  parish  church,  and  a  trade  in 
wine,  brandy,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1861. 

SURGUT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  and  269  m.  N.E. 
Tobolsk,  r.  bank  Obe.  It  is  surrounded  by  palisades ;  has  two 
stone-churches,  and  some  trade,  particularly  in  furs  and  fish. 
Pop.  1500. 

SURIGAO,  a  seaport  tn.  Philippines,  N.  extremity,  isl. 
Mindanao,  separated  from  the  island  of  Panaon  by  the  Surigao 
Passage,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name.  It  has  a 
harbour,  which  is  very  difficult  of  entrance;  and  has  building- 
yards,  at  which  large  and  good  vessels  are  constructed ;  and  a 
considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  gold  dust,  wax,  cacao,  rice,  and 
a  little  pepper  and  musk.  Pop.  7095. 

SURINAM.     See  GUIANA  (DUTCH). 

SURINAM,  a  river,  Dutch  Guiana,  rises  in  a  mountain- 
range  on  the  S.  frontiers,  flows  N.  past  Paramaribo,  and  about 
16  m.  below,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  broad  estuary,  after 
a  course  of  above  300  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Com- 
mewyne,  Errewyne,  Topanorin,  and  Para. 

SURREY,  a  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Thames, 
separating  it  from  Middlesex;  E.  Kent;  S.  Sussex;  W.  Hamp 
shire  ;  and  N.W.  Berkshire,  and  a  small  corner  of  Bucking 
hamshire.  Its  E.  and  W.  sides  nearly  form  straight  lines, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  other  sides  are  much  more 
irregular  ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  37  in. ;  greatest  breadth, 
24m.;  area,  758  sq.  m.,  or  485,120  ac.  The  surface  is  in 
general  not  elevated,  but  undulating  and  diversified,  present 
ing  much  pleasing  scenery.  Near  the  centre  a  range  of  hills 
stretches  completely  across  the  county.  This  range,  called 
the  North  Downs,  slopes  down  gently  on  its  N.,  but  is  rugged, 
precipitous,  and  often  of  romantic  appearance  on  its  S.  side. 
The  highest  point  in  the  direct  line'Of  the  range  is  Botley 


Hill,  above  Titsey,  880  ft. ;  but  the  highest  point  in  the 
county,  and  indeed  in  this  part  of  England,  occurs  about  3  m. 
S.  of  Dorking,  in  Leith  Hill,  which  is  993  ft.  Along  the 
S.  border,  a  tract  called  the  Weald  of  Surrey  unites  with  the 
Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  forming  a  flat  and  very  ex 
tensive  plain,  occasionally  broken  by  low  hills.  The  N.W. 
is  the  least  inviting  part  of  the  county,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  heath  and  moorland  waste.  This  portion  of  the 
county  belongs  entirely  to  the  geological  formation  known  by 
the  name  of  the  London  clay ;  immediately  S.  and  E.  of  it,  a  tract 
of  nearly  equal  extent  is  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay,  which 
is  succeeded  on  the  S.  by  the  chalk-formation,  of  which  the 
Downs  above  described  are  composed.  The  S.  part  of  the 
county  belongs  to  the  wealden  formation.  The  whole  of  the 
drainage  is  received  by  the  Thames,  except  a  small  portion 
in  the  S.W.,  conveyed  to  the  English  Channel  by  the  Arun, 
and  another  small  portion  in  the  S.E.,  received  by  the  Med- 
way.  After  the  Thames,  the  only  streams  of  importance  are 
its  tributaries,  the  Mole — which,  entering  Surrey  on  the  S.E., 
winds  through  a  beautiful  valley  for  about  42  m.  in  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  but  is  nowhere  navigable — and  the  Wey,  which 
flows  from  N.W.  to  N.E.,  and  not  only  becomes  navigable  at 
Godalming,  but  forms  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Basingstoke, 
and  of  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  canals.  The  only  other  canal 
is  the  Grand  Surrey,  which,  cut  from  the  Thames  at  Rother- 
hithe  to  Deptford,  and  thence  to  Camberwell,  is  very  short, 
but  of  considerable  importance,  containing  in  particular  an 
extensive  basin,  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames.  The  other  principal  means  of  communication  are 
the  South-Eastern,  the  Brighton  and  South- Coast,  and  the 
London  and  South-Westem  railways,  with  various  connecting 
branches.  The  soils  include  all  the  principal  varieties  of 
plastic  and  alluvial  clays,  rich  vegetable  loam,  calcareous 
earth,  and  almost  barren  heath.  On  the  first  of  these,  the 
principal -crops  are  wheat  and  beans.  Much  of  the  alluvium, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  is  occupied  by 
orchards  and  kitchen-gardens,  and  whole  farms  are  devoted  in 
the  same  locality  to  the  raising  of  medical  and  aromatic  plants, 
as  chamomile,  wormwood,  anise-seed,  peppermint,  and  laven 
der.  The  loamy  soils  grow  excellent  barley,  oats,  and  pease  ; 
there,  too,  root-crops,  more  especially  carrots  and  parsnips, 
are  extensively  grown.  The  calcareous  soils  are  chiefly  re 
markable  for  their  excellent  hops,  among  which  those  of  Farn- 
ham  deserve  special  notice :  and  for  their  valuable  crops  of 
clover.  The  husbandry,  though  relieved  from  much  of  the 
antiquated  routine  which  was  permitted  too  long  to  maintain 
its  ground,  is  said  to  be  still  susceptible  of  great  improvement. 
The  quantity  of  grazing-land  is  not  extensive :  the  domestic 
animals  are  usually  of  the  ordinary  improved  breeds.  The 
manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance,  consisting  chiefly 
of  woollen  goods  and  hosiery  at  Godalming;  gunpowder  at 
Maiden ;  delft  and  stone  ware  at  Mortlake ;  calicoes,  with  large 
bleaching  and  printing  works,  in  the  parishes  of  Mitcham  and 
Croydon ;  oil,  paper,  snuff,  sheet-iron,  &c.,  for  which  there 
are  numerous  mills,  partly  on  the  Mole  and  partly  on  the 
Wandle  ;  and  numerous  articles  made  in  Southwark,  princi 
pally  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London.  Of 
this  trade  the  part  of  the  county  immediately  bordering  the 
Thames  has  a  considerable  share.  The  vicinity  of  the  metro 
polis,  and  the  many  beautiful  sites  which  it  affords,  have  caused 
many  parts  of  Surrey  to  be  studded  over  with  mansions  and 
villas.  After  Southwark,  and  the  other  S.  suburbs  of  Lon 
don,  the  most  important  towns  are  Croydon,  Guildford,  King 
ston,  Epsom,  Reigate,  Farnham,  and  Godalming.  It  returns 
two  members  for  the  E.,  and  two  for  the  W.  district  to  Par 
liament.  Pop.  683,082. 

SURSEE,  atn.  Switzerland,  can.  and  13  m.  N.W.  Lu- 
zern,  on  N.  side,  Lake  of  Sempach,  and  traversed  by  the  Surcn. 
It  is  inclosed  by  old  walls  with  turreted  gates ;  and  has  a 
handsome  church,  and  the  townhouse,  though  much  dilapi 
dated,  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  German  Burgundian 
style.  Pop.  1546. 

SURUIII,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio  de-Janeiro, 
about  8  m.  W.  Mage;  with  a  large  parish  church  and  a 
chapel,  a  harbour  in  the  river  of  same  name,  2  m.  from  the 
Bay  of  Rio-de-Janeiro,  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  ex 
port  of  bananas,  rice,  sugar,  and  wood. 

SURY-LE-COMTAL,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loire,  8  m.  S.E. 
Montbrison.  It  is  an  ancient  place;  with  a  castle,  still  in  good 
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preservation,  and  long  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Forez ; 
aud  a  trade  in  lime  and  grain.  Pop.  1896. 

SUSA: — 1,  [Latin, Segusiuni],  A  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  37  m.  W.  Turin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway, 
opened  May  23,  1854,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  in  a  valley, 
r.  bank  Dora-Eipaira.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
both  irregularly  built,  though  the  latter  has  one  large  and 
handsome  street,  and  some  well-planted  squares;  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  several  public 
offices ;  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral  with  some  good  sculptures 
aiid  paintings,  a  townhouse,  two  handsome  modern  hospitals, 
a  Capuchin  convent,  a  diocesan  seminary,  and  a  college,  and 

other  schools.  Pop.  3270. The  PROVINCE,  area,  532  sq.  m., 

borders  W.  on  France,  and  on  all  sides,  except  the  E.,  it  is 
inclosed  by  branches  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  here  present, 
among  other  lofty  summits,  Mount  Genevra  in  the  S.W.,  and 
Mounts  Cenis  and  Eochemelon  in  the  N.,  and  is  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  alpine  valleys,  of  which  the  largest  are  those 
of  Oulx  and  Susa.  The  chief  river  is  the  Dora-Eipaira. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  considerable  atten 
tion  is  paid  to  the  dairy.  Some  wine,  fruit,  and  silk  are 
produced  ;  and  the  minerals  include  iron  and  marble.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  linen  and  hempen  cloth, 
and  leather.  Pop.  (1852),  82,078.— 2,  A  seaport,  Africa. 
See  SOUSA. 

SUSE,  or  Sus,  a  prov.  in  S.W.  of  Marocco.  It  is  moun 
tainous,  being  intersected  by  the  Atlas  range ;  but  has  fertile 
valleys,  yielding  rice,  dates,  olives,  figs,  and  citrons ;  and  in 
which  camels,  horses,  asses,  mules,  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle 
are  reared. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  a  river,  U.  States,  formed  by  two 
branches,  an  E.  or  N.  and  a  W.,  which  unite  at  Northumber 
land,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  E.  branch,  which  is  considered 
the  main  stream,  issues  from  Lake  Otscgo,  in  New  York,  and 
flows  very  circuitously  S.W.,  to  the  N.  frontiers  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  where,  after  receiving  the  Tioga  on  the  right,  it  makes 
two  long  stretches,  the  one  S.E.,  and  the  other  S.W.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  250  m.  The  W.  branch  rises  in  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  flows  very  circuitously 
E.S.E.  for  about  200  m.  The  united  stream  flows  nearly 
due  S.,  to  the  junction  of  its  most  important  tributary,  the 
Juniata,  which  joins  it  on  the  right,  then  S.E.,  passing  Har- 
risburg  and  Columbia,  enters  Maryland,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  150  m.,  falls  into  the  N.  extremity  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
at  Havre-de- Grace.  Though  the  whole  length  of  the  Susque- 
hanna,  including  that  of  its  longer  branch,  is  400  m.,  it  is  so 
frequently  interrupted  by  rapids,  as  not  to  afford  much  con 
tinuous  navigation  in  its  natural  channel,  but  the  obstructions 
have  been  greatly  overcome  by  cutting  canals. 

SUSSEX,  a  S.  maritime  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by 
Surrey,  N.E.  Kent,  S.E.  and  S.  the  English  Channel,  and 
W.  and  N.W.  Hants;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  78  m. ;  aver 
age  breadth,  about  25  m. ;  area,  1468  sq.  m.,  or  938,240  ac. 
The  coast-line  is  not  much  broken,  and  is  generally  flat,  with 
the  exception  of  some  moderate  cliffs  at  Selsey  Bill,  in  the 
S.W.,  and  Hastings  in  the  S.E.,  and  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs, 
which,  commencing  near  Brighton,  are  continued  E.  to  Beachy 
Head,  whose  bold  promontory,  composed  of  chalky  preci 
pices,  rises  to  the  height  of  564  ft.  This  promontory  termi 
nates  the  range  of  hills  called  the  South  Downs,  which,  extend 
ing  W.  in  an  irregular  line  as  far  as  Shoreham,  form  the  most 
remarkable  natural  feature  in  the  county,  and  though  on  an 
average  not  more  than  500  ft.  in  height,  attain  in  their  cul 
minating  point,  Ditchelling  Beacon,  858  ft.  On  the  N.  side 
the  Downs  are  precipitous,  but  on  the  S.  and  W.  slope  down 
with  gentle  undulations  to  the  lowland  on  the  coast.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  short  close  turf,  admirably 
adapted  for  sheep-pasture.  Immediately  N.  of  the  cretaceous 
formation  of  the  Downs,  is  a  belt  composed  chiefly  of  chalk, 
marl,  sand,  sandstone,  and  sandy  limestone,  succeeded  by 
another  belt  of  rather  larger  breadth,  composed  principally 
of  fuller's-earth,  blue  marl,  and  shelly  limestone.  All  the 
rest  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Weald,  originally  so  called 
because  covered  with  one  dense  forest,  and  still  possessing 
so  much  of  its  original  character  as  to  be  one  of  the  best- 
wooded  districts  in  England.  In  the  E.  Eomney  Marsh, 
principally  in  Kent,  is  continued  into  Sussex,  and  forms  a 
low  flat,  stretching  along  by  Pevensey  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beachy  Head.  Proceeding  from  the  E.,  the  principal  streams, 
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which  have  all  their  mouths  in  the  English  Channel,  are  the 
Bother,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Sussex  and 
Kent;  the  Ouse,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Newhaven;  the 
Adur,  which  forms  that  of  Shoreham ;  and  the  Arun,  which, 
besides  uniting  with  the  bay  so  as  to  give  a  navigable  com 
munication  with  the  Thames,  communicates  by  the  Arundel 
and  Portsmouth  canal  with  Chichester  harbour.  In  the  N.E. 
a  small  part  of  the  drainage  is  received  by  the  Medway,  which 
rises  within  the  county,  but  shortly  after  quits  it.  The  prin 
cipal  means  of  communication,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  railway. 
The  lowland  along  the  coast  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  rais 
ing  heavy  crops  of  grain,  and  still  more  valuable  crops  of  hay, 
particularly  on  the  marsh-lands,  which,  after  being  cut,  are  pas 
tured,  and  feed  off  large  numbers  of  heavy  cattle.  The  Downs 
are  chiefly  pastoral,  and  where  arable,  consist  of  a  thin  flinty 
soil,  on  which  barley  is  the  most  profitable  crop.  The  Weald, 
forming  the  larger  part  of  the  whole  surface,  consists  gene 
rally  of  sandy  or  tenacious  clays  of  a  very  indifferent  descrip 
tion.  The  E.  part  of  the  county  borders  on  the  hop-districts 
of  Kent,  and  successfully  pursues  the  same  mode  of  cultiva 
tion.  Among  the  mineral  products  may  be  mentioned  marble, 
which  is  worked  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pctworth,  and  admits  of  being  cut  and  polished.  Ironstone 
also  is  abundant,  and  in  early  times,  when  wood  only  was 
used  for  smelting,  furnished  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  British  iron  manufacture,  though  it  is  now  abandoned. 
The  manufactures  are  insignificant,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  few 
woollens  at  Chichester,  bricks  and  tiles  made  in  various  dis 
tricts,  both  for  home  consumption  and  export,  chiefly  to  the 
West  Indies;  and  paper,  for  which  there  are  mills  at  Ipirig 
and  several  other  places.  The  towns  of  principal  note  are 
Lewes,  Chichester,  Hastings,  Eye,  Newhaven,  New  Shore- 
ham,  and  Brighton.  It  returns  two  members  for  the  E.,  and 
two  for  the  W.  district  to  Parliament.  Pop.  336,844. 

SUSTEEEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  18  m.  N.E. 
Maestricht;  with  a  townhall,  a  large  elegant  church,  a  school, 
and  four  flour-mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1100. 

SUSUI,  one  of  the  smaller  and  most  E.  Feejee  Islands, 
off  S.E.  end  of  Vanua-Valavo ;  about  lat.  17°  21'  S. ;  Ion. 
178°  58'  W.  On  the  N.W.  side  there  is  a  beautiful  harbour, 
secure  from  all  winds,  whence  a  valley  runs  back,  thickly 
covered  with  bananas,  cocoa-iiuts,  and  sugar-cane,  the  last 
growing  in  great  perfection. 

SUTERA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  21  m.  W.N.W.  Cal- 
tanisetta ;  with  little  trade,  and  so  seldom  visited  as  to  be 
very  imperfectly  known.  Pop.  4000. 

SUTHERLAND,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
bounded,  N.  by  the  Pentland  Firth,  W.  the  Minsh,  S.  co.  Eoss, 
E.  the  German  Ocean,  and  N.E.  co.  Caithness.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  square,  about  50  m.  each  way,  E.  to  W. 
and  N.  to  S.,  and,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  Eoss  and  the 
whole  of  Caithness,  forms  an  extensive  peninsula,  the  isthmus 
of  which  may  be  conceived  as  stretching  across  the  island 
between  the  heads  of  the  Beauly  Firth  and  Loch  Carron ; 
area,  1754  sq.  m.,  or  1,122,560  ac.  In  addition  to  the  main 
land,  it  includes  a  number  of  small  adjacent  islands  on  its 
N.  and  W.  sides.  On  these  sides  the  coast  is  remarkable  for 
the  loftiness  and  boldness  of  its  precipices,  and  its  deep  in 
dentations  by  numerous  lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea;  in  these  re 
spects  the  E.  coast  presents  a  striking  contrast,  being  gene 
rally  flat  and  continuous,  with  sandy  shores,  except  in  the 
N.E.,  where  the  headland  of  Ord,  common  to  this  county  and 
Caithness,  juts  out  majestically  into  the  German  Ocean.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  succession  of  lofty  and  rugged  moun 
tains,  rising  in  Ben  More  of  Assynt  to  3230  ft.,  and  sepa 
rated  from  each  other  sometimes  by  moorland  plateaus,  and 
sometimes  by  wild  romantic  valleys,  either  embosoming  ex- 
tensive  lakes,  or  traversed  by  mountain-streams.  The  water 
shed  of  the  county  is  formed  by  a  range  stretching  almost  cen 
trally  across  it  from  E.  to  W.,  and  then  N.  to  S.,  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  the  W.  coast.  This  water-shed  sends  the  drainage 
in  three  directions,  N.,  W.,  and  E. ;  but  the  streams,  though 
valuable  for  their  salmon-fishings,  are  not  otherwise  deserving 
of  notice.  The  lakes,  which  sometimes  stretch  in  chains,  are 
both  large  and  numerous.  Among  others  are  Loch  Shin  in 
the  S.,  stretching  S.E.  to  N.W.  for  about  18  m. ;  Loch 
Naver  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  Loch  Hope  in  the  N., 
and  Loch  Assynt  at  a  short  distance  from  the  W.  coast.  All 
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these  lakes  form  long  and  comparatively  narrow  expanses, 
which,  when  their  extremities  are  not  seen,  give  them  the 
appearance  of  majestic  rivers.  The  rock  most  largely  de 
veloped  iii  the  county  is  gneiss,  which  occupies  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  surface. '  Other  rocks,  which  occur  chiefly 
in  patches,  are  granite,  mica-slate,  and  old  red  sandstone. 
The  last  occurs  both  in  the  N.W.,  towards  Cape  Wrath,  and 
in  the  S.E.,  along  the  Dornoch  Firth.  In  the  last  portion 
it  is  succeeded  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  for 
mations  of  Scotland,  the  Brora  coal-field ;  unfortunately,  how 
ever,  more  interesting,  to  the  geologist  than  valuable  for  the 
fuel  which  it  yields.  In  connection  with  this  coal-field  are 
strata  of  lias  and  oolite,  found  in  no  other  part  of  Scot 
land  except  a  small  patch  to  the  W.  of  the  town  of  Campbel- 
ton,  in  Kintyre,  and  in  a  few  patches  of  the  Western  Isles. 
The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  fitted  only  for  grazing,  but 
even  on  the  stock-farms  large  quantities  of  excellent  turnips 
are  grown,  and  eaten  by  sheep ;  and  in  some  of  the  lo\yer 
valleys,  and  more  especially  on  the  E.  coast,  not  only  oats 
and  barley  are  successfully  cultivated,  but  wheat  has  been 
raised  of  such  quality  as  to  command  the  best  price  in  the 
London  market.  Potatoes  succeed  well  on  the  arable  land  of 
most  districts,  and  form  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Natural  woods  of  birch,  alder,  and  even  oak  are  not  uncom 
mon;  and  large  plantations  of  fir,  larch,  and  other  trees  have 
recently  been  formed.  Game  of  all  kinds,  including  deer,  is 
abundant,  and  on  most  estates  now  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  rental.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  P.  25,793. 

SUTLEJ,  SUTLUJ,  or  SUTLEGE  [anc.  Hesidrus},  one  of 
the  '  five  rivers '  of  the  Punjab,  of  which  it  forms  the  E.  bound 
ary.  It  has  its  sources  in  Tibet,  between  the  N.E.  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Kailas  Mountains ;  about  lat.  31°  5'  N. ; 
Ion.  81°  6'  E.;  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Lake  Rawan-Rhud,  which 
it  enters,  and  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  which  it  subsequently 
issues  at  an  elevation  of  19,000  ft.  to  20,000  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  On  leaving  the  lake  it  flows  N.W.  to  Nako,  about 
150  m.,  where  it  suddenly  turns  S.S.W.,  passes  through  the 
Himalaya  range,  and  continuing  its  S.  W.  direction,  flows  along 
the  E.  limit  of  the  Punjab  to  Mittunkote,  lat.  29°  N.;  Ion. 
70°  30'  E.,  where  it  falls  into  the  Indus.  Its  entire  length  is 
about  900  m.  At  Hureeke,  lat  31°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  E.,  it 
is  joined  by  the  Beas,  and  near  Ooch,  lat.  29°  20'  N.;  Ion. 
71°  15'  E.,  by  the  Chenab,  the  united  streams,  as  already 
mentioned,  joining  the  Indus  at  Mittunkote.  The  scenery 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sutlej  is  often  at  once  fearful 
and  sublime.  The  river  itself  is  there  a  raging  torrent,  falling 
in  several  places  100  ft.  or  150  ft.  per  mile. 

SUTRI  [anc.  Sutrium],a.  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg. and  14m. 
S.S.E.  Viterbo,  on  a  long  insulated  rock  of  tufa,  and  sur 
rounded  with  ravines.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains 
a  cathedral,  and  several  other  churches  and  convents;  an  an 
cient  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  almost  in  per 
fect  preservation,  290  ft.  long,  and  270  ft.  broad.  Pontius 
Pilate  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  Pop.  2000. 

SUTTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  5  m.  W.N.W.  Keighley,  well  built  of  stone;  with  a 
Baptist  chapel,  and  a  large  worsted  factory.  Pop.  1292. 

SUTTON-AT-HoxE.  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent, 
on  the  Darent,  2  m.  S.S.E.  Dartford.  It  has  an  ancient 
church,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  an  almshouse,  and 
manufactures  of  paper.  Pop.  1290. 

SUTTON-Coi.DSFJELD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  26  m.  N.W.  Warwick,  on  an  acclivity  ;  with  tolerably 
straight  and  well-kept  streets,  an  ancient  church,  a  E.  Catho 
lic  chapel,  five  public  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  grammar- 
school  ;  several  charities,  a  book-club,  and  permanent  library. 
There  are  no  manufactures  in  the  town,  but  in  the  parish 
there  is  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  music-wire,  a  mill  for 
boring  gun-barrels  and  grinding  bayonets,  also  several  manu 
factories  of  spades  and  edge-tools.  Area  of  par.,  13,030  ac. 
Pop.  4574. 

SUTTON-iN-AsiiriELD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Not 
tingham,  on  a  height,  3  m.  W.S.W.  Mansfield ;  with  a  parish 
church,  Baptist,  Independent,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Metho 
dist  chapels,  a  national  school,  manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery, 
lace,  and  earthenware,  and  a  mineral-spring,  said  to  be  effica 
cious  in  rheumatic  affections.  Areaof  par.,  6040  ac.  P.  7692. 

SUTTON  (Loud),  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lincoln. 
The  town,  4|  m.  E.  by  S.  Holbeach,  near  1.  bank  Nene,  over 


!  which  is  a  new  iron  horizontal  bridge,  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  very  considerable  place.  It  is  generally  well  built;  has  a 
church,  and  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans, 
Baptists,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  and  numerous  schools, 
both  public  and  private.  Area  of  par.,  25,146  ac.  Pop.  6591. 

SUTTON-VALENCE,  or  TOWN-SUTTON,  a  vil.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Kent,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  6  m. 
S.S.E.  Maidstone.  It  has  a  plain  substantial  parish  church 
with  a  square  tower,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  free  grammar- 
school,  several  alrnshouses,  and  the  picturesque  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  overgrown  with  ivy.  Areaof  par.,  2132  ac.  Pop.  1090. 

SUUR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  TbUher  Danube,  co.  Veszijrim, 
about  12  m.  from  Palota;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  11.  Catholic 
church,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  timber.  P.  1564. 

SUWALKI,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  cap.  woiwod  Augus- 

towo,  152  m.  N.E.  Warsaw.     It  is  well  built;  has  a  large 

,  market-place,  two  churches,  and  handsome  buildings  in  which 

the  courts  and  public  offices  are  held.     Suwalki  has  made 

I  rapid  progress  since  it  became  the  capital  of  the  woiwod. 

Pop.  (1841),  7321. 

SUWANEE,  a  river,  U.  States,  formed  by  the  union  of 
several  streams  in  Georgia;  flows  S.S.E.  into  Florida,  turns 
almost  due  S.,  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  op 
posite  to  several  islands,  after  a  course  of  about  160  m.  Over 
the  bar  at  its  mouth  the  water  is  only  5  ft.,  but  within,  and 
for  55  m.  above,  it  is  15  ft. 

SUWARROW,  a  group  of  four  uninhabited  isls.,  S.  Pa 
cific,  between  the  Navigator  and  Society  Islands,  extending 
from  lat.  13°  6'  to  13°  15'  S. ;  Ion.  163°  23'  to  163°  31'  W. ; 
discovered  by  a  Russian  ship  of  the  same  name,  27th  Sep 
tember,  1814. 

SUWAT,  a  territory  on  the  N.E.  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
extending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus,  W.  to  the  Lundye 
or  Panjkora.  It  is  watered  by  a  river  of  same  name,  which 
rises  in  t,he  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  joins  the  Lundye.  Lying 
secluded,  it  has  been  little  explored,  but  though  occupying  an 
elevated  slope  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  is  understood  to  have  a 
good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  inhabitants  are  a  semi- 
civilized  race,  and,  though  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
tenets,  are  fanatical  defenders  of  Mahometanism. 

SUZDAL,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SOUZDAL. 

SUZE  (LA),- a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  11  m.  S.W.  Le 
Mans,  1.  bank  Sarthe,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
It  has  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  manufactures  of  bom 
bazine,  wax-candles,  and  earthenware  ;  and  tanneries  and  tile- 
works.  Pop.  1466. 

SUZZARA,  atn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  12  m. 
S.  by  W.  Mantua,  cap.  dist.  of  same  name,  near  the  Zara,  an 
arm  of  the  Po.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  and  is  the  seat  of 
provincial  courts  and  offices.  P.  (com.),  6864;  (dist.),  9384. 

SVANIKE,  a  small  seaport  tn.  Denmark,  E.  coast,  isl. 
Bornholm.  It  is  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  has  a  winter- 
haven  of  the  fifth  class,  admitting  vessels  drawing  7£  ft.,  but 
rather  insecure.  Many  of  the  well-known  Bornholm  clocks 
are  made  here.  Pop.  900. 

SVAPA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  the  S.  frontiers  of  gov. 
Orel,  enters  gov.  Koursk;  flows  S.S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Seim;  total  course,  80  m. 

SVARTSJOLANDE,  the  largest  of  the  islands  of  Lake 
Malar,  in  Sweden,  about  10  m.  W.  Stockholm.  It  contains  a 
royal  summer-residence  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

SVEABORG,  a  seaport,  Russia.     See  SWEABOI:O. 

SVENDBORG,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Denmark,  isl.  Funen, 
cap.  bail.,  on  a  strait,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Odensce.  It  has  two 
churches,  excellent  building-yards,  and  a  good  winter-haven 
of  the  third  class,  admitting  vessels  drawing  14  ft.  The 
chief  employments  are  tanning  and  ship-building.  Pop.  3900. 

SVIAJSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  21  m.  W.S.W.  Kasan, 
cap.  circle,  on  a  lofty  height  above  the  Sviaja,  near  its  conflu 
ence  with  the  Volga.  It  is  an  old  place ;  has  two  stone  and 
live  other  churches,  a  monastery,  and  a  nunnery ;  manufactures 
of  potafch,  several  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  flour.  In 
the  vicinity  there  is  a  small  lake,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  Pop.  (1842),  1510. 

SVISLOTSCII.  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  47  m.  S.  Grodno, 
on  river  of  same  name;  the  inhabitants  mostly  Jews.  Pop. 

1200. The  KIVEK  rises  in  the  gov.,  a  little  N.W.  the  town 

of  Minsk,  flows  S.E.,and  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  joins 
r.  bank  Beresiria,  at  the  town  of  Svislotsch. 
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SWABIA  [German,  Scliwalen],  an  ancient  German  duchy 
which,  after  bearing  the  name  of  Alemannia,  from  its  original 
inhabitants  the  Alemanni,  changed  it  to  Suevia  or  Schwaben- 
land,  in  consequence  of  the  incursion  of  the  Suevi.  On  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  in  843,  Swabia,  along 
with  Bavaria,  became  as  it  were  the  nucleus  of  Germany, 
and  its  rulers  continued  for  many  centuries  to  hold  a  pro 
minent  place  in  its  history.  In  1376  was  formed,  chiefly  by 
the  union  of  its  towns,  the  celebrated  Swabian  League.  In 
1512,  when  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  divided  Germany 
into  10  circles,  one  of  them  was  called  the  circle  of  Swabia. 
It  formed  the  S.W.,  and  perhaps  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
portion  of  Germany,  and  was  bounded  N.  by  the  circles  of 
Franconia  and  the  Rhine,  E.  that  of  Bavaria,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  the  Rhine,  which  separated  it  in  the  former  direction  from 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  latter  from  France.  Its  area  was 
10,080  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  its  pop.  about  2,200,000.  By  the 
Ulm  constitution  of  1563,  which  was  maintained  with  a  few 
changes  till  the  dissolution  of  the  German  Empire,  its  sove 
reignty  was  shared  by  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  Bishop 
of  Augsburg,  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  Bishop  of  Con 
stance,  with  a  supremacy  in  Austria.  It  is  now  divided 
between  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Holienzollern,  and 
Lichtenstein.  Since  1837  the  former  Bavarian  circle  of  Ober- 
donau  or  Upper  Danube,  has  borne  the  name  of  Swabia-with- 
Neuburg  [Schwaben-mit-Ncuburg].  It  consists  of  the  prin 
cipality  of  Neuburg,  parts  of  Upper  Bavaria  [Oberbaiern], 
and  the  former  Swabian  episcopal  and  imperial  cities ;  and 
has  an  area  of  3858  sq.  m. ;  and  pop.  561,184.  Augsburg  is 
its  capital. 

SWABIAN  ALPS,  mountains,  Wiirtemberg.     See  ALB. 

SWAFFHAM,  an  anc.  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  about  27  m.  W.  by 
N.  Norwich.  It  is  well-built ;  has  a  spacious  market-place, 
lined  with  good  shops,  and  in  its  centre  an  elegant  market- 
cross,  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  1783;  a  handsome 
church,  places  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Pri 
mitive  Methodists,  a  national  and  free  school,  and  ball  and 
assembly  rooms.  Area  of  par.,  7550  ac.  Pop.  3858. 

SWALE: — 1,  A  river,  England,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  streams  which  descend  from  the  mountains  on  the  E. 
frontiers  of  Westmoreland  ;  flows  E.  to  Richmond,  then  S.S.E., 
and  near  Boronghbridge  unites  with  the  Yore  or  Ure,  in  form 
ing  the  Yorkshire  Ouse ;  total  course,  70  m. — 2,  The  name  given 
to  the  two  branches  into  which  the  Mcdway  divides,  about 
10  m.  below  Rochester.  The  one,  called  the  E.  Swale,  sepa 
rates  the  isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  mainland  on  the  W.  and  S. ; 
the  other,  forming  a  broad  estuary  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
island,  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Thames  at  Sheerness. 

SWALWELL,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Durham, 
on  the  Derwent,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Tyne.  It  has  Presbyterian,  Primitive  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  very  extensive  iron-works, 
at  which  large  anchors,  chain-cables,  steam-engine  cylinders, 
cranes,  &c.,  are  made.  Pop.  1429. 

SWAN,  a  river,  Punjab,  which  rises  in  a  range  of  the 
Himalaya;  lat.  33°  55'  N.;  Ion.  73°  10'  E.;  flows  S.W.,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  120m.,  joins  1.  bank  Indus,  about  10m. 
below  Mukkud. 

SWAN  RIVER,  a  river,  W.  Australia,  co.  Perth.  It 
falls  into  a  large  bay  called  Melville  Water,  about  lat.  32°  S. ; 
total  coui-se,  above  180  m.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  and  tremen 
dous  floods,  which  inundate  the  corn-land  in  its  vicinity,  and 
sweep  away  all  opposing  obstacles.  The  first  settlement  in 
W.  Australia  was  founded  here,  in  August,  1829,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  colonial-office.  The  towns  of  Freemantle, 
Perth,  and  Guildford,  are  built  on  its  banks.  It  was  disco 
vered  in  1 696,  by  Vlaming. 

SWANSEA  [Welsh,  Abertaive],  a  parl.  bor.  and  seaport 
tn.  Wales,  co.  Glamorgan,  1.  bank  Tawe,  at  its  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  Swansea,  and  on  the  South  Wales  railway,  60  m.  W. 
by  N.  Bristol.  It  occupies  an  acclivity,  formed  by  an  angular 
piece  of  ground  between  two  lofty  hills  ;  and  consists  chiefly 
of  a  main  street,  stretching  N.  to  S.  for  nearly  1  m.  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  of  a  number  of  minor  streets,  partly  diverg 
ing  from  it,  and  partly  proceeding  W.  and  S.  W.  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  bay.  The  houses,  for  the  most  part  modern,  are 
commodious  and  well  built,  and  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are 
studded  with  villas  and  other  lodging-houses  for  the  accom 


modation  of  numerous  visitors  attracted  by  the  beauties  of  the 
site,  and  its  advantages  for  sea-bathing.  One  of  the  most  im 
portant  modern  improvements  is  a  spacious  market-place, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices 
include  three  churches,  and  various  Dissenting  chapels,  of 
which  two  are  Wesleyan  Methodist,  one  of  them  considered 
the  finest  belonging  to  that  body  in  Wales;  a  R.  Catholic,  a 
Unitarian,  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Welsh  Baptist,  Independ 
ent,  and  Friends.  The  Jews  also  have  a  synagogue.  The 
principal  educational  and  literary  establishments  are  a  nor 
mal  college  supported  by  voluntary  subscription,  a  free  gram 
mar,  and  British,  national,  and  infant  schools,  a  royal  philo 
sophical  institution,  a  Cambrian  society  for  the  cultivation 
of  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history;  a  Welsh  literary 
society,  a  society  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  a 
horticultural  society,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Other  build 
ings  and  objects  deserving  of  notice  are  the  townhall,  a  neat 
and  substantial  edifice,  with  a  Doric  portico;  a  spacious  and 
handsome  guildhall  and  courthouse,  a  custom  house,  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  counties  Glamorgan,  Caermarthen,  Cardigan,  and 
Pembroke ;  an  infirmary  and  dispensary,  a  theatre,  assembly- 
rooms,  hot  and  cold  baths,  a  house  of  correction,  a  town-prison 
and  work  house  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  ancient  castle,  and 
a  massive  square  tower,  now  the  only  existing  remnant  of  the 
castle  itself. 

The  vicinity  of  extensive  mines  of  coal,  of  a  quality  pecu 
liarly  adapted  for  smelting  purposes,  and  the  easy  access  to 
the  town  both  by  sea  and  inland  navigation,  have  made  it  the 
principal  scat  of  the  copper  trade,  almost  all  the  copper-ore 
obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  more  recently  in 
Australia,  besides  considerable  quantities  from  Cuba  and  other 
foreign  mines,  being  smelted  at  the  furnaces,  of  which  there 
are  here  17  within  the  district,  and  eight  close  to  the  town. 
These,  while  they  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  are  not  without  their 
disadvantages,  destroying  vegetation  within  the  range  of  their 
arsenious  and  other  deleterious  vapours,  and  undoubtedly 
exercising  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  general  salubrity 
of  the  place,  though,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained  by  statis 
tical  data,  the  injury  is  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Next  to 
copper  smelting-furnaces,  the  most  important  industrial  estab 
lishments  are  iron-works,  including  foundries;  zinc-works, 
tinplate-works,  breweries,  roperies,  two  extensive  potteries, 
and  yards  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships.  Owing  to 
the  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  ves 
sels  of  large  burden  easily  get  close  to  the  town,  but  at  ebb 
the  harbour  is  left  almost  dry.  In  1851  the  vessels  regis 
tered  at  the  port  were  191,  carrying  20,475  tons  ;  the  vessels 
entered  are  stated  at  4418  (332,245  tons) ;  and  cleared,  6580 
(475,082  tons).  A  very  large  proportion  both  of  the  vessels 
and  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  chief 
imports  are  copper-ore,  grain,  and  provisions  from  Ireland, 
timber  from  America  and  the  Baltic,  hemp,  tallow,  and  flour; 
the  chief  exports,  copper,  iron,  coal,  culm,  lime,  and  earthen 
ware.  The  borough,  called  into  existence  by  the  Reform  and 
Municipal  acts,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  five  other  aldermen, 
and  18  councillors ;  and  unites  with  Neath,  Loughor,  Aberavon, 
&c.,  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  31,461. 

SWANW1CK: — 1,  (or  Swannage),  A  maritime  and  mar 
ket  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Dorset,  in  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  N.E.  St.  Alban's  Head,  22£  m.  E.S.E.  Dorchester; 
with  a  large  church,  a  library,  and  manufactures  of  straw- 
plait  and  shirt-buttons.  Freestone,  called  Purbeck  stone, 
is  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  large  quantities  are  exported 
annually.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  sufficiently  deep 
to  admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  place  is  much  resorted  to 
for  sea-bathing.  The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious.  Area  of 
par.,  3163  ac.  Pop.  2139.^2,  A  hamlet,  England,  co.  Derby, 
near  Alfreton ;  with  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  an 
endowed  school ;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  the  col 
lieries  of  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1319. 

SWARTKA,  or  ZWRATKA,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  30  m.  from  Chrudim,  on  the  Schwarzawa,  near  the  fron 
tiers  of  Moravia.  It  has  an  ancient  parish  church.  P.  1088. 

SWEABORG,  or  SVEABORG,  a  fortress,  Russia,  Fin 
land,  3  m.  S.E.  Helsingfors,  185  m.  W.  by  N.  St.  Peters 
burg.  It  occupies  seven  little  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin 
land.  All  of  them  are  strongly  fortified,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  by  bridges  of  boats  ;  namely,  Vargoe  and 
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Gustafssvacrd  to  the  S. ;  West- Wartoe  and  Langaern  to 
the  N.W. ;  Lb'ven  and  the  Small  Oester-Svartoe  to  the  N.  ; 
and  last,  -the  Great  Oester-Svartoe  to  the  N.E.  The  isle  of 
Vargoe  contains  the  principal  fort,  consisting  of  a  strong 
castle,  and  of  extensive  magazines  and  barracks  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  and  bomb-proof ;  some  points  have  three  tiers  of 
guns.  The  total  number  of  cannon  is  2000,  requiring  8000 
men  to  work  them.  The  casemates  are  capable  of  accommo 
dating  12,000  men.  The  harbour  of  Sweaborg  has  accom 
modation  for  70  sail  of  the  line.  The  island  of  Great  Oester- 
Svartoe  is  provided  With  docks  capable  of  holding  12  sail  of 
the  line,  and  with  great  magazines.  Sweaborg  has  some  trade, 
though  the  whole  importance  of  the  place  is  of  a  military 
nature.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  Swedes  to  guard  their 
frontiers  against  the  Russians.  In  1855  it  was  successfully 
bombarded  by  the  British  and  French  fleets. 

SWEDEN  [Swedish, '  Svcrige,  or  tiwea-rika;  Danish, 
Sverig ;  German,  Schweden;  Dutch,  Zwedcn;  Latin,  Suecia; 
French,  Suede;  Italian,  Sevezia,  or  fevezia],  a  kingdom  in 
the  N.  of  Europe,  and  forming  with  Norway,  with  which  it 
is  now  united  under  one  monarchy,  the  whole  of  the  penin 
sula  known  in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  Scandinavia, 
situated  between  lat.  55°  20'  and  G9°  N. ;  and  Ion.  11°  40' 
and'24°  E.  ;  and  bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  Norway  ;  S.  W.  the 
Skager-Rack,  Kattegat,  and  Sound ;  S.  the  Baltic ;  E.  the 
Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  N.E.  the  Tornea  and  its 
affluent  Muonio,  separating  it  from  Finland  ;  greatest  length, 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  about  975m.;  greatest  breadth,  about 
250m.;  area,  128,076  geo.  sq.  m.  In  addition  to  the  mainland 
it  has  a  great  number  of  islands,  the  most  of  them  of  very 
small  dimensions,  and  lying  close  to  the  coast.  The  largest 
and  also  the  most  distant  is  Gottland,  in  the  Baltic.  For  ad 
ministrative  purposes  it  is  divided  into  lans  or  counties,  the 
name,  population,  and  area  of  which  are  given  in  the  follow 
ing  table : — • 


Laos  or  Counties. 

geo.  sq.'m. 

Population, 
1845. 

Chief  Towns. 

Pop. 

fMalmo  

1,341-28 

234,207 

Malmo  

10,20! 

Christianstad.. 

1,831-30 

177,767 

Christianstad... 

4,500 

Ilalmstad  

1,4:50-4 

100,419 

Ilalmstad  

2,257 

.^ 

Carlscrona.  

854-4 

102,342 

Carlscrona  

12,456 

M 

Wexio  

2,851-52 

129,186 

Wexio  

1,844 

Joukopin-;  

3,232-0 

156,988 

Joukoping  

4,742 

H 

Kaimar  .°  

3,205-92 

196,116 

Kaimar  

5,964 

o 

Linkoping  
Mariestad  

3,202-56 
2,496-0 

214,628 
189106 

LinKopin^  
Mariestad  

4,767 
2,  SCO 

Wenersborg.... 
Gottenburg  

3,792-0 
1,424-0 

233,125 
176,696 

Wenersboi-... 
Gottenburj.'-  .. 

2,500 
26,000 

Wisby  
Stockholm  

924-0 

2,1920 

43,268 
113,310 

Wisbv  

Stockholm  

4,260 

88,242* 

K  r- 

Upsala  
Westeras  

1,556-8 
2,003  08 

87,700 
94,850 

Upsala  
Westeras  

5,203 
3,414 

i|' 

Nykoping  
Orebro  

1,887-68 
2,457  0 

118,664 
131,722 

JJykoping  
Orebro  

3,486 
4,227 

/  .  — 

Cnrlstad  

5,229-44 

209,596 

Carlstad  

3,108 

Falun  

9,232-0 

145,333 

Falun  

4,379 

•Gefleborg.  

5,693-12 

119,175 

Gefle  

8,137 

M  0 

Hernosand  

7,153-76 

93,775 

Ilernosand  

2,114 

PS  a 

Ostersund  

14,40088 

49,077 

Ostersuud  

418 

•S  ^ 

Umea  

22,123-2 

60,654 

UmeA  

1,409 

Pitea  

24,872-0 

50,590 

Pitea  

1,201 

Tlie  Lakes  

2,082-56 

Total  

128,076-16 

3,316,536 

*  At  tbe  ciiu  ui  io-*y,  me  population  01  mveuen  nau  risen  lu  o,*oo,ouo  ; 
and  that  of  Stockholm,  in  1851,  bad  risen  to  93,070. 

Coasts. — The  coast-line,  above  1400  m.  in  length,  is  very 
irregular,  but  is  more  correctly  described  as  serrated,  than  as 
deeply  indented ;  its  bays  and  creeks,  though  very  numerous, 
having  neither  the  width  nor  tortuous  lengths  by  which 
the  fiords  of  Norway  are  characterized.  The  W.  coast  is  very 
rocky,  particularly  along  the  Ian  of  Gottenburg,  but  seldom 
rises  so  high  as  30ft.  Its  numerous  creeks  and  the  lee  of 
its  islands  furnish  a  number  of  good  roadsteads.  The  S. 
shores  from  Cape  Falsterbo  E.,  and  then  N.  to  Solvitsborg, 
are  low  and  sandy,  and  partly  encumbered  with  sandbanks. 
At  Solvitsborg  a  range  of  precipitous  cliffs  begins  to  appear, 
and  though  partly  interrupted  by  low  beaches,  presents  a 
number  of  projecting  masses,  rising  steeply  to  the  height  of 
50  ft.  In  this  stretch  is  the  bay  and  harbour  of  Carlscrona, 
finely  sheltered  by  the  islands  which  lie  across  its  mouth. 
The  shore,  separated  from  the  island  of  Gland  by  Kaimar 
Sound,  is  generally  low,  and  in  its  S.1  part  presents  almost  a 


continuous  line,  neither  broken  by  indentations  nor  lined  by 
islands  ;  but  towards  its  N.  entrance  the  configuration  changes, 
and  rocky  cliffs  and  islands  are  seen  along  the  whole  coast  as 
far  N.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dal,  a  little  S.  of  the  town  of 
Gefle.  The  cliffs,  however,  continue  to  be  of  moderate  ele 
vation,  and  nowhere  exceed  100  ft.  The  most  remarkable 
features  in  this  part  of  the  coast  are  the  long  and  narrow  bay 
of  Braviken,  and  the  vast  number  of  islands  and  islets  or 
scars  forming  the  archipelago  of  Stockholm,  and  stretching 
along  the  coast  N.  to  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  beyond 
the  Aland  group,  which  belongs  (1854)  to  Russia.  The  S. 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  presents  a  succession  of  mode 
rately  elevated  shores,  alternately  rocky  and  alluvial,  or 
sandy  ;  the  whole  of  its  upper  part,  from  the  Strait  of  Quar- 
ken  N.W.  to  Tornea,  is  of  the  latter  description,  consisting  of 
sandy  alluvial  deposits,  which  are  brought  down  by  the  rivers 
in  such  quantities  that  they  seem  destined  at  no  distant  period 
to  convert  a  large  portion  of  the  gulf  into  dry  land.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  alluvium  is  not  the  only  agent  employed 
in  carrying  on  this  process  of  shallowing.  It  has  been  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  relative  positions  of  sea  and  land  have 
long  been  undergoing  a  gradual  change  by  the  elevation  of 
the  latter.  This  elevation  is  not  confined  to  the  Swedish 
shores  along  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or  the  Baltic  generally,  but 
is  equally  apparent  on  the  W.  coast  which  lies  open  to  the 
German  Ocean,  though  the  whole  amount  of  increase  appears 
to  be  greater  in  the  N.  than  towards  the  S. 

Mountains  and  Plains. — The  interior  of  Sweden  is  by  no 
means  generally  mountainous,  and  its  surface  has  far  less  of  a 
highland  than  of  a  lowland  character.  The  most  elevated  por 
tion  of  it  commences  in  the  \V.  near  the  parallel  of  62°,  and  is 
continued  N.  along  the  frontiers  of  Norway,  not  so  much  in  a 
continuous  chain,  as  in  isolated  mountain- masses  rising  from 
an  elevated  table-land,  which,  where  loftiest,  is  at  least  4000  ft., 
and  forms  the  base  of  several  summits  which  rise  more  than 
6000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and,  owing  to  their  high  latitude,  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  two  loftiest  mountains, 
both  of  them  partly  within  the  Norwegian  frontier,  are  Suli- 
tclma,  in  lat.  67°,  6243  ft.,  and  Sylfjellen,  lat.  63°,  6552  ft. 
These  mountains  and  their  table-land  slope  E.  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  sending  down  numerous  torrents,  which  in 
their  course  often  expand  and  form  chains  of  lakes  and  dreary 
swamps.  The  same  slope  is  continued  S.  of  62°  N.,  but  be 
sides  it  there  is  a  S.  slope  which  attains  its  lowest  level  near 
lat.  59°  N.,  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  lakes  which  there 
stretch  almost  continuously  across  the  country  E.  to  W.  To 
the  S.  of  59°  N.  the  country  is  generally  flat,  though  in  many 
parts  finely  diversified.  Its  loftiest  height,  Mount  Tabcrg,  to 
the  S.  of  Lake  AVetter,  is  about  1129  ft.,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  what  is  called  the  table-land  of  Smaland  is  800  ft. 
above  sea-level,  but  the  far  larger  portion  is  under  300  ft. 
Both  its  level  and  latitude  point  it  out  as  a  region  which 
should  naturally  be  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  and  it  has 
several  fertile  and  well-cultivated  tracts ;  but  the  soil,  gene 
rally  consisting  of  disintegrated  primitive  rocks,  in  which 
silex  is  a  principal  ingredient,  is  by  no  means  productive. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  covered  by  barren  sand  or  stunted  heath, 
though  interspersed  with  forests,  green  meadows,  and  corn 
fields.  The  finest  tracts  are  the  space  inclosed  between  Lake 
Wetter  and  the  Bay  of  Braviken  on  the  S..  and  lakes  Hielmar 
and  Malar  on  the  N.,  the  plain  of  Linkoping,  the  Ian  of 
Carlscrona,  and  generally  what  is  called  the  Plain  of  Scania, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  S.  peninsula  between  the  Sound 
on  the  W.  and  the  Baltic  on  the  S.  and  E. 

Hivers  and  Lakes. — These  are  very  numerous,  and  the  lat 
ter  iu  particular  are  on  a  gigantic  scale,  giving  to  the  scenery 
of  the  country  several  of  its  grandest  features.  They  all  be 
long  to  the  basins  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  Ocean. 
The  former  receives  the  far  larger  share.  To  it  belongs  the 
Tornea,  which,  rising  in  the  Norwegian  mountains,  pursues 
its  course  S.S.E.  for  nearly  290  m.,  augmented  by  numerous 
large  affluents,  and  falls  into  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  the  Lulea,  Pitea,  Skelleftca,  and  united  Windel  and 
Ume&,  which  flow  precipitously  S.E.  into  the  same  gulf;  the 
Angermann,  which  flows  230  m.,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  becomes  so  wide  and  deep  that  vessels  of  GOO  tons  can 
ascend  nearly  70  m.  from  the  sea ;  and  the  E.  and  W.  Dal, 
which  uniting  their  streams,  receive  the  discharge  of  numer 
ous  lakes,  and  pursue  a  more  circuitous  course  than  usual  in 
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Swedish  rivers.  The  principal  rivers  belonging  to  the  basin 
of  the  German  Ocean  are  the  Klar  and  the  Gota ;  the  former 
of  which  issuing  from  Lake  Fiimun<l  on  the  edge  of  the  Dovre- 
field  Mountains,  furnishes  Lake  Wencr  with  its  chief  supply 
of  water,  while  the  latter,  which  may  be  considered  only  as 
its  continuation,  discharges  it  into  the  ocean.  The  lakes  are 
so  numerous  and  so  large  that  their  united  area  has  been  esti 
mated  at  nearly  22,000  sq.  m.,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
area  of  the  country.  They  not  only  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  but  yield  large  supplies  of  fish,  and  both  by  their 
natural  depth,  and  the  canals  which  have  been  cut  to  connect 
them,  are  of  vast  navigable  importance,  and  furnish  a  long 
line  of  internal  communication.  In  this  way  a  direct  channel 
lias  been  opened  from  Gottenburg  on  the  W.  to  Soderkoping 
on  the  E.  coast,  and  communicating  with  the  important  towns 
of  Wenersborg,  Carlstad,  Mariestad,  Jb'nkoping,  and  Linkop- 
ing.  In  the  same  manner  the  capital  has  been  enabled  to 
extend  its  connections  with  the  interior.  In  general,  how 
ever,  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  has  made  navigation 
difficult.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  rocky  beds  and  dangerous 
shallows,  and  in  many  places  a  complete  barrier  is  formed, 
over  which  a  whole  river  is  precipitated  in  cascade.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  Trolhacta,  immediately  below 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Wener.  This  lake,  which,  after  that  of 
Ladoga,  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  55  m.  long,  by  20  m. 
broad ;  and  covers  an  expanse  of  2000  sq.  m.  Lake  Wetter, 
the  next  in  size,  is  about  80  m.  long,  by  10  m.  broad  ;  and  has 
an  area  of  about  900  sq.  m.  It  is  more  alpine  in  its  features  than 
any  of  the  other  lakes,  and  in  one  place  has  a  depth  of  420  ft. 
Lake  Malar,  better  known  than  the  other  large  lakes,  from 
having  the  capital  on  its  shores,  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  islands,  which  so  crowd  its  surface,  that  though  it 
has  a  length  of  60  m.  and  a  breadth  of  25  m.,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  single  square  mile  of  open  water.  Other 
lakes  whose  magnitude  entitles  them  to  notice  are  the  Hiel- 
mar,  which  has  both  a  natural  and  an  artificial  communica 
tion  with  Lake  Malar;  the  Silja,  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  E.  Dal;  the  Storjon,  out  of  which  the  Indal  issues;  the 
Horn-Avan,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Skelleftea;  and 
the  Stora-Lulea-Watten,  which  originates  the  Lulea. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — The  geology  of  Sweden,  though  in 
teresting  from  the  character  of  its  rocks,  and  the  mineral  trea 
sures  which  not  a  few  of  them  contain,  does  not  present  much 
variety  in  its  formations.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  country 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  is  composed  of  gneiss,  parti 
ally  penetrated  by  granite.  Patches  of  porphyry  and  green 
stone,  of  Silurian  rocks,  of  oolite,  and  of  cretaceous  rocks, 
appear  in  various  localities.  The  minerals  include  gold, 
which  was  once  worked  oil  the  table-land  of  Smuland,  till  it 
ceased  to  pay  the  expenses ;  silver,  found  in  limited  quanti 
ties  in  several  places,  particularly  Sala  in  liin  Westerns,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Falun;  copper,  found  chiefly  in  Ian  Falun,  and 
smelted  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Stora-Kopparberg ;  rich 
mines  of  cobalt,  particularly  in  liin  Orebro;  a  little  lead,  and 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron.  The  last,  indeed,  not  only 
occurs  in  beds  of  immense  thickness,  inclosed  in  strata  of 
gneiss,  but  forms  the  principal  mass  of  whole  mountains.  In 
Swedish  Lapland,  some  seams  are  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  others 
from  14  to  15  fathoms  in  thickness,  while  others  attain  the 
immense  thickness  of  34  and  38  fathoms.  These  Lapland 
ores,  however,  have  proved  of  little  economical  value.  The 
want  of  fuel  rendered  the  smelting  of  them  very  expensive, 
and  what  is  worse,  the  iron  obtained  is  generally  of  a  brittle 
and  inferior  quality.  Mount  Tarberg  to  the  S.  of  Lake  Wet 
ter,  on  the  table-land  of  Smaland,  forms  another  of  the  enor 
mous  mountain-masses  of  iron,  but  the  ore,  though  otherwise 
of  good  quality,  contains  only  25  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  can 
not  be  smelted  to  advantage  with  an  intermixture  of  other 
ores.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Danemora  in 
Ian  Upsala,  where  the  iron  worked  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  being  admirably  adapted  for  steel,  is  in  great  de 
mand  for  that  purpose  in  England,  where  it  commands  a  very 
high  price.  The  quantity  produced,  however,  is  only  about 
3000  tons  annually.  Much  larger  quantities,  also  of  excellent 
quality,  are  produced  inllins  Falun,  Gefle,  Westeras,  Carlstad, 
and  Orebro.  The  most  valuable  quarries  are  those  of  por 
phyry,  which  takes  on  a  fine  polish,  and  is  made  into  a  great 
number  of  articles  of  a  very  ornamental  description. 

Climate. — The  N.  part  of  Sweden  being  also  the  most  ele 


vated,  has  naturally  a  rigorous  climate,  though  several  causes 
concur  to  modify  and  mitigate  its  rigour.  At  Enontekis, 
lat.  68°  30',  at  the  height  of  1440  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  ther 
mometer  in  January  averages  00-12  or  nearly  32°  below  the 
freezing-point ;  but  in  the  hottest  month,  July,averages  53°  10'; 
and  on  the  whole  year  27°'04,  or  about  5°  below  freezing.  This 
annual  mean,  though  low,  is  far  above  that  of  places  on  the 
same  latitude,  situated  much  farther  E.,  as  in  Siberia.  In 
lower  latitudes,  the  advantage  is  still  more  favourable  to  Swe 
den,  particularly  in  winter.  Thus  at  Stockholm,  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  six  winter-months  is  29°-4;  whereas  in 
St.  Petersburg  it,  is  only  21°-9.  Compared  with  places 
farther  W.,  Sweden  loses  its  advantage.  Thus  at  AVexio, 
lat.  56°  53',  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  44°-56  ;  and  at 
Edinburgh,  in  lat.  55°  58',  is  46°-97 ;  in  other  words,  Edin 
burgh,  though  not  1°  lower,  is  nearly  2£°  warmer.  In  sum 
mer  the  advantage  is  remarkably  in  favour  of  Sweden,  the 
thermometer  in  July  averaging  63°'46 ;  whereas  in  Edinburgh 
it  averages  only  59° ;  and  even  at  London  not  more  then  620<97. 
The  result  of  these  observations  is,  that  the  climate  of  Swe 
den,  though  modified  by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  be 
milder  in  all  respects  than  the  interior  of  the  N.  parts  of  the 
Russian  and  Asiatic  continents,  is  much  more  extreme  than 
that  of  our  own  island,  and  experiences  greater  degrees  both 
of  cold  and  heat.  Hence  at  Stockholm,  the  thermometer, 
which  never  reaches  zero  at  Edinburgh,  has  been  known  to 
descend  26°  below  it  in  January,  and  to  rise  in  July  to  the 
almost  tropical  heat  of  96°'8.  The  climate,  however,  is  emin 
ently  favourable  to  health,  and  no  country  furnishes  more 
numerous  instances  of  longevity. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — In  the  very  N.  extremity  of 
Sweden,  at  least  in  those  parts  where  the  surface  is  not  very 
elevated,  fine  trees  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch  are  found.  These, 
however,  occupy  only  occasional  patches,  and  the  true  forest- 
land  must  be  considered  as  having  its  limit  near  64°.  Below 
this  lat.,  and  chiefly  in  the  central  and  S.  parts  of  the  king 
dom,  the  forests  occupy  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  whole  sur 
face,  and  sometimes  stretch  continuously  for  80  m.  in  length, 
by  20  m.  in  breadth.  Many  of  these,  however,  consist  of 
trees  of  stunted  growth,  available  chiefly  for  domestic  fuel, 
or  the  supply  of  the  smelting-furnaces,  and  seldom  of  much 
use  as  timber.  Forests  in  which  oak  and  beech  are  the  pre 
vailing  trees,  occur  only  in  the  S.  The  far  greater  part  of 
the  available  surface  not  covered  with  forests,  remains  either 
in  natural  pasture,  with  which  it  is  only  scantily  clothed,  or 
has  been  converted  into  artificial  meadows,  from  which  good 
crops  of  hay  are  obtained.  The  quantity  of  arable  land  is 
very  limited,  and  does  not  in  all  exceed  4000  sq.  m.  Much 
even  of  this  is  of  indifferent  quality,  and,  till  recently,  was  so 
poorly  farmed,  that  Sweden  was  annually  obliged  to  import  a 
considerable  part  of  its  whole  consumption  of  grain.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken 
place,  and  the  removal  of  anomalies  in  the  modes  of  tenure, 
which  left  large  tracts  uncultivated,  though  not  unfitted  for 
the  plough  either  by  climate  or  configuration,  the  deficiency 
has  been  supplied,  and  in  ordinary  years  importation  can  be 
dispensed  with.  The  prevailing  cereals  are  rye,  barley,  and 
oats.  The  first  is  nearly  a  half  more  in  quantity  than  the 
other  two,  which  are  nearly  equal ;  the  quantity  of  wheat  is 
nearly  ten  times  less  than  that  of  rye.  Another  crop  which 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  those  of  grain  is  potatoes.  It 
is  grown  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  forms  one  of 
the  main  articles  of  food  among  the  lower  classes.  The  most 
important  auxiliary  crops  are  hemp  and  flax,  particularly  the 
latter,  which  is  of  excellent  quality ;  on  a  few  favoured  spots 
tobacco,  hops,  and  madder  are  grown.  Cherries,  apples,  and 
pears  are  tolerably  abundant  in  the  S.  districts.  The  prin 
cipal  domestic  animals  are  cattle,  sheep,  and  reindeer.  The 
last,  necessarily  confined  to  the  N.,  are  kept  in  large  herds  by 
the  Laplanders,  and  supply  them  at  once  with  food  and  cloth 
ing.  The  cattle  are  generally  of  a  small  breed,  without  horns, 
and  are  not  possessed  of  valuable  properties  either  for  the 
butcher  or  the  dairy.  The  sheep  are  also  inferior,  and  yield 
only  coarse  wool,  though  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  S.  to  cross  with  the  merino.  Among  the  larger  wil.l 
animals  the  wolf  and  bear  abound  in  the  forests,  and  often 
commit  great  ravages.  The  elk  and  deer  are  also  found,  but 
in  more  limited  numbers.  Of  smaller  animals  the  most  de 
structive  is  the  lemming,  which  nt  intervals  of  years  descends 
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in  immense  numbers  into  the  low  country,  and  lay  it  waste. 
Among  birds  the  most  remarkable  .are  eagles,  capercailzies, 
and  woodcocks.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with 
salmon  and  trout,  but  the  fisheries  on  the  sea-coast  have  long 
ceased  to  be  productive.  Herrings,  which  used  to  visit  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic  in  large  shoals,  have  almost  entirely  disap 
peared,  though  large  numbers  of  a  fish  resembling  herrings, 
and  called  stromings,  are  taken  along  the  E.  coast. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. —  Manufactures  have  not  made 
great  progress.  The  more  important  articles  are  woollen 
cloths,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  which  are  made  in  large  fac 
tories,  chiefly  at  Norrkoping  and  Stockholm,  and  employ  a 
great  number  of  domestic  looms  in  different  quarters;  cotton, 
linen,  and  silk  goods,  worsted  and  cotton  twist,  tobacco,  manu 
factured  in  many  places,  and  on  a  large  scale  at  Norrkoping ; 
refined  sugar,  more  especially  at  Gottenburg ;  paper,  chiefly 
in  lans  Christianstad  and  Falun ;  tanneries,  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent  in  all  the  more  important  towns,  but  more  espe 
cially  at  Stockholm;  glass,  made  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Ian 
Mariestad;  canvas  and  sailcloth,  earthenware,  cordage,  and 
various  articles  in  iron.  There  are  also  extensive  dye-works, 
soap  and  oil  works,  porter-breweries,  distilleries,  and  building- 
yards,  in  almost  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  The  trade  is 
ehrefly  in  articles  of  raw  produce,  among  which  the  most  im 
portant  are  iron  and  timber.  Next  to  these  are  tar,  copper, 
cobalt,  alum,  hemp,  oil,  bark,  tobacco  and  snuff,  paper,  &c. 
The  chief  imports  are  colonial  produce,  salt,  wines,  silk,  wool, 
cotton  stuffs  and  cotton  twist,  hemp,  hides,  skins,  butter, 
bacon,  oil,  lacquered-ware,  dyes,  &c.  The  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  U.  States,  which  take  large  quantities  of 
iron;  Great  Britain,  which  takes  both  iron  and  timber;  Den 
mark,  Hamburg,  and  Liibeck,  Brazil,  Russia,  Prussia,  France, 
and  Portugal.  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of 
the  maritime  commerce  from  1842-51  : — 

Comparative  riew  of  the  TONNAGE  of  the  VESSELS  that  ARRIVKD  in  and 
CLBABID/TOM  SWEDEN,  in  the  YEARS  1812  to  1851,  and  of  the  VALUE 
of  the  EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS  in  the  same  years. 


Torn 

Ton« 

£ 

& 

1842  

868,996 

871,640 

1,947,796 

1,  6-35,983 

1843  

357,758 

370,730 

1,620,802 

1,438,128 

1844  

402,001 

418,776 

1,806,667 

1,540,000 

1845  

493.526 

605,114 

2,033,833 

1,770,833 

1846  

525,974 

545,538 

2,073,334 

1,716,667 

1847  

540,902 

6(52,394 

2,576,f:67 

2,336,667 

18)8  

450,824 

443,628 

2,200,000 

1,943,333 

1849  

450,848 

508,654 

2,195,500 

2,126,750 

1850  

524,058 

642,828 

2,042,083 

1,998917 

1851  

636,67* 

651,874 

2,216,500 

2,337,333 

For  carrying  on  this  foreign  trade  there  are  many  facili 
ties  afforded  by  a  great  number  of  good  harbours ;  but  the 
means  of  internal  communication  are  deficient,  though,  from 
the  comparative  narrowness  of  the  country,  the  distance  from 
the  sea  is  not  very  great.  The  canals  connecting  the  dif 
ferent  central  lakes,  and  giving  a  continuous  communication 
from  the  Kattegat  to  the  Baltic,  are  the  most  important  works 
that  have  yet  been  constructed  for  improving  and  extending 
the  internal  communications,  and  much  might  yet  be  done  by 
deepening  and  removing  obstructions  from  the  beds  of  rivers. 
In  winter,  when  in  most  other  countries  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  are  greatly  increased,  the  Swedes  enjoy  unusual 
facilities  from  the  coating  of  snow  which  covers  the  ground, 
and  furnishes  an  easy  means  of  transport  by  sledges. 

Weights  and  Measures. —  Accounts  are  kept  in  rixtJialer- 
lanco  =  Is.  8d.,  subdivided  into  48  shillings  of  12  rund- 
stychen,  or  ore.  The  greater  part  of  the  currency,  however, 
is  iu  paper,  which  is  circulating  in  sums  varying  from  8  skil- 
iings  to  500  rix-dollars.  The  standard  of  weight  is  the  vie- 
tualie  or  commercial  lb.,  of  which  100  Ibs.  =  93*76  Ibs. 
avoirdupois ;  '/!0  victualie  Ibs.  =  1  lispund,  of  which  20  make 
a  skcppund,  32  a  sten,  and  1 20  a  centner.  The  principal  corn  or 
dry  measure  is  the  tunna  or  barrel  =  4'157  bush.  imp.  For 
larger  measures  the  oxhuvind  or  hogshead  =  62-23  imp.  gal., 
is  used  ;  2  oxhuvind  make  1  pipe,  and  2  pipes  1  fuder.  The 
Swedish  foot  is  =  11-684  in.  imp.;  the  tunneland  or  acre  = 
1  ac.  35  p.;  the  mile  =  6'64,  and  the  sq.  m.  =  44  sq.  m.  imp. 

Government,  &c. — Sweden  and  Norway  are  now  united  un 
der  one  sovereign,  but  each  has  its  own  constitution.  That  of 
Sweden  has  at  ils  head  an  hereditary  constitutional  sovereign, 


who  possesses  tho  sole  executive  but  shares  the  legislative 
power  with  a  diet  or  parliament  composed  of  hereditary  no 
bility,  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants  or  landholders  not 
noble.  These  four  orders  form  four  chambers,  which  meet 
and  voto  separately.  That  of  the  nobility  consists  of  the 
head  of  every  noble  family  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  these 
amount  to  about  2300,  the  number  of  members  might  bo 
nearly  the  same,  though  the  attendance  seldom  exceeds  500, 
and  often  not  400.  The  clerical  chamber  consists  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Upsala,  who  always  presides,  12  bishops,  and 
about  60  deputies  from  the  various  dioceses.  The  burghers 
are  represented  by  97  deputies,  of  whom  Stockholm  returns 
10 ;  and  the  peasants  by  144  deputies,  sent  from  the  different 
rural  districts.  To  effect  constitutional  changes  the  whole 
four  orders  must  concur;  but  in  ordinary  questions  the  assent 
of  three  is  sufficient.  The  king  has  in  all  cases  an  absolute 
veto,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it  or  any  of  his  other  powers,  is 
responsible  only  through  his  ministers.  The  diet  is  assem 
bled  every  fifth  year,  and  sits  for  three  or  four  months,  though 
occasionally  much  longer.  The  government  is  conducted  by 
a  council  of  state,  composed  of  the  two  ministers  of  justice 
and  foreign  affairs,  and  eight  councillors,  of  whom  five  are 
the  head  of  different  departments,  and  three  only  deliberate. 
Each  la'n  is  presided  over  by  a  governor,  who  has  under  him 
7;ronofode,  or  deputies  over  several  harads  or  districts,  and 
lansmen,  one  over  each  hiirad.  Justice  is  administered  by 
three  supreme  courts,  which  sit  respectively  at  Stockholm, 
Jonkoping,  and  Christianstad.  To  each  of  these  courts  a 
number  of  secondary  tribunals  are  subordinate;  and  beneath 
them  again  are  hiirad-courts,  or  courts  of  primary  resort,  to 
the  number  of  about  264.  The  Lutheran  religion  is  pro 
fessed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  is  the  only  reli 
gion  acknowledged  by  the  state ;  and  though  a  general  tolera 
tion  is  professed,  dissidents  from  the  state  creed  are  banished 
the  country.  The  sovereign,  and  all  the  chief  functionaries, 
must  be  Lutherans.  The  number  of  clergy  is  about  3000. 
The  higher  orders  are  nominated  directly  by  the  king,  but  all 
ordinary  and  parochial  clergy  are  elected  by  the  people. 
The  annual  revenue  is  about  £890,000,  of  which  about  two- 
fifths  arise  from  land-tax  and  other  permanent  sources,  and 
three-fifths  are  raised  annually  by  votes  of  the  diet,  and  con 
sist  chiefly  of  customs  and  excise.  The  army  consists  of 
about  48,000  troops  and  militia,  raised  by  enlistment,  and 
95,000  reserve,  raised  by  conscription.  They  are  well  dis 
ciplined,  and  under  arms  present  a  remarkably  fine  appear 
ance.  The  navy  consists  of  10  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates, 
8  brigs,  12  steamers,  and  about  280  smaller  craft.  This 
naval  force  is  large  compared  with  the  population,  and  is  well 
manned  by  about  8000  men. 

People. — Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Laplanders  and  Finns,  found  only  in  the 
N.,  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  preserve  the  original  features 
of  the  race  in  great  purity,  particularly  in  the  central  and  S. 
provinces,  where  they  are  characterized  by  a  tall,  robust 
stature,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  light  complexions.  They 
are  active  and  enterprising,  and  manifest  a  marked  predilec 
tion  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  point  of  intelligence  and  edu 
cation,  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  country  in  Europe. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  govern 
ment,  in  endeavouring  to  provide  schools  in  every  important 
locality ;  but  derives  great  additional  aid  from  the  parents, 
who,  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  regular  schools, 
owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  population,  cannot  be  main 
tained,  are  careful  to  give  a  substantial  education  to  their 
children  at  their  own  firesides.  Hence  it  is  affirmed  on  good 
authority,  that  out  of  every  1000  Swedes  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  one  who  cannot  read.  The  state  of  morality,  how 
ever,  is  not  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated  under  such 
circumstances,  and  the  number  of  persons  tried  and  condemned 
for  offences  is  unusually  great.  Heinous  crimes  are  few,  but 
a  great  number  of  minor  delinquencies  figure  in  the  calendar, 
and  are  evidently  accounted  for  by  the  far  too  prevalent  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Owing,  probably,  to  the  same  cause,  do 
mestic  virtue,  particularly  among  the  unmarried,  is  not  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  at 
Stockholm  is  only  less  than  that  of  Paris. 

History. — The  earliest  traditions  of  Sweden,  like  those  of 
most  other  countries,  present  only  a  confused  mass  of  fables. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  9th  century,  under  a  king  known  by  the 
name  of  Biorn  II.;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  continued 
attached  to  Paganism,  and  in  a  popular  revolt,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  llth  century,  put  Erik,  one  of  their  sovereigns,  to  j 
death  for  demolishing  their  temples.     This,  however,  was  . 
only  an  expiring  effort,  for  Erik's  son,  Olaf,  succeeded  in  j 
giving  a  formal  establishment  to  Christianity.     The  Swedes 
and  Goths  were  long  ruled  by  separate  sovereigns,  but  in 
1056,  they  became  united  under  Stenkill.     Stcnkill  had  four 
successors  of  his  line,  all  distinguished  by  pacific  virtues  and 
Christian  zeal.     Inge  II.,  the  last  of  them,  having  left  no 
issue,  a  competition  for  the  crown  took  place,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued,  the  Goths  favouring  one  party  and  the  Swedes  another. 
At  last  a  very  extraordinary  compromise  was  made,  by  de 
claring  that  in  future  the  sovereigns  should  be  appointed 
alternately  from  the  two  competing  families.     This  arrange 
ment,  entered  into  about  1150,  was  persevered  in  till  1250, 
when  the  direct  lines  of  both  families  had  become  extinct. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  kingdom  was  torn  by  internal 
dissensions,  till  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
who  has  been  called  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  interfered,  j 
and  having  defeated  Albert,  King  of  Sweden,  and  made  him 
prisoner,  formed  the  famous  union  of  Kalmar  in  139",  and 
united  the  three  crowns  in  her  own  person.     She  died  in 
1413,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  grand-nephew  Erik  of  Pomer- 
ania,  whose  tyranny  irritated  the  Swedes,  already  tired  of  the 
Danish  yoke.     They  accordingly  attempted  to  throw  it  off, 
and  were  so  far  successful,  that,  though  Denmark  retained  | 
the  nominal  supremacy,  the  government  was  virtually  lodged 
in  a  Swedish  Riksforestandare  or  administrator,  whose  office 
became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Sten  Sture  in  147 1 .     Tur 
bulent  times  still  continued ;  the  Swedes  endeavouring  to  rid  j 
themselves  of  the  yoke,  and  the  Danes  to  rivet  it  more  firmly. 
At  last,  in  1520,  fortune  seemed  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  | 
latter,  when  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  overthrew  and  slew  : 
Sten  Sture  II.,  and  put  to  death  at  Stockholm,  by  a  wholesale 
massacre,  94  prelates,  senators,  and  nobles,  who  were  disposed 
to  dispute  his  authority.    The  atrocity  worked  its  own  punish 
ment.     The  Swedes,  headed  by  Gustavus  Erikson  Vasa,  son 
of  one  of  the  victims,  flew  to  arms,  and  the  Danes,  after  a  ' 
strong  but  ineffectual  resistance,  were  finally  expelled.     With  ! 
the  new  dynasty,  which  thus  commenced  with  unanimous  con-  j 
sent  in  the  person  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  proper  independence  > 
of  Sweden  may  be  said  to  have  commenced,  and  its  history  be 
comes  much  more  interesting.     In  1522,  the  Eeformation 
was  introduced  by  Olaus  Petri,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  and  ad 
vanced  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  1528,  at  the  diet  of  Westeras, 
the  king  and  people  solemnly  vowed  adherence  to  the  Confes 
sion  of  Augsburg  as  their  standard  of  faith.  The  reign  of  Gus 
tavus  was  long  and  prosperous ;  and  Sweden,  enjoying  the 
double  blessings  of  a  better  government,  and  a  purer  religion, 
made  more  progress  in  civilization  than  for  centuries  before. 
At  his  death,  in  1 560,  this  prosperity  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  succession  of  his  son  Erik  XIV.,  who  involved  his  j 
country  in  rash  and  unsuccessful  wars  with  Russia,  Poland,  • 
and  Denmark,  and  committed  so  many  atrocities,  that  remorse 
at  last  stung  him  to  madness.     The  states  formally  deposed 
him,  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  brother  John  III.,  in  1568. 
John  reigned  prosperously  till  he  provoked  the  hostility  of 
his  subjects,  by  attempting  to  introduce  a  modified  form  of 
Popery.     The  attempt  signally  failed,  and  Lutheranism  re- 
gained  its  ascendency,  without  pushing  matters  so  far  as  to  j 
deprive  John  of  his  throne.     His  son  Sigisrnund,  who  suc 
ceeded  him  in  1592,  had,   five  years  before,  been  elected 
King  of  Poland,  and  thus  united  the  two  crowns.     He  might 
have  reigned  peacefully,  but  untaught  by  the  lesson  which  i 
his  father  had  received,  he  renewed  the  attempt  in  favour  of 
Popery,  and  failed  still  more  signally.     After  provoking  a 
religious  war,  and  calling  in  the  Poles  to  crush  the  liberties 
of  the  Swedes,  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the  diet  of  Norr- 
koping,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  who  had 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  was  called 
to  the  throne  in  1604,  under  the  name  of  Charles  IX.     A 
war  of  succession  between  the  Swedes  and  Poles  now  com 
menced,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  fierceness  and  varied  suc 
cess  for  many  years.    Charles  was,  however,  so  far  successful, 
that  on  his  death,  in  1611,  his  son  Gustavus  Adolphus  took 
peaceable  possession  of  the  throne.  The  reign  of  this  most  dis 
tinguished  sovereign,  and  his  heroic  achievements  in  Germany 


in  defence  of  Protestantism,  when  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  the  house  of  Austria,  belong 
more  to  European  than  to  Swedish  history.  The  first  years 
of  his  reign  were  devoted  to  internal  improvements,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  valuable  conquests  which  had  been  made 
on  the  continent.  By  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  in  1617,  he 
obtained  from  Russia  a  cession  of  all  her  possessions  on  the 
Baltic ;  and  by  that  of  Altmark,  in  1629,  Livonia  and  Polish 
Prussia  became  Swedish  provinces.  In  1 630  he  was  appointed 
captain-general  of  the  Protestant  league,  and  commenced 
the  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  at  once  saved  Pro 
testantism,  and  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  ambitious  aims  of 
Rome.  His  victory  at  Liitzen,  in  1 632,  cost  him  his  life,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Christina,  when  only  six 
years  of  age.  The  evils  usually  attendant  on  a  minority 
were  avoided  by  the  ability  with  which  the  celebrated  Chan 
cellor  Oxenstiern  administered  the  government;  and  new 
laurels  were  reaped  by  the  Swedish  armies  under  the  leader 
ship  of  captains  whom  the  great  Gustavus  had  trained.  At 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  Sweden  was  formally  con 
firmed  in  her  continental  possessions,  which  gave  her  a  voice 
in  the  Germanic  diet,  and  raised  her  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate 
European  power.  Christina  assumed  the  reins  of  govern 
ment,  but  soon  showed  that  she  had  neither  inclination  nor 
the  kind  of  ability  requisite  to  manage  them  properly,  and 
finally  completed  her  series  of  eccentricities  by  abdicating  the 
throne,  retiring  to  Rome,  and  dying  a  11.  Catholic.  Her  ab 
dication  was  made  in  1654,  in  favour  of  her  cousin,  Count 
Palatine  of  Deux-Ponts,  who  ascended  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Charles  Gustavus.  He  displayed  great  military 
talents,  and  made  important  accessions  to  his  dominions.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1660,  by  a  son  in  minority,  under  the  title 
of  Charles  XL,  who  reigned  with  distinguished  ability  for 
the  long  period  of  37  years.  During  this  reign  a  struggle 
commenced  between  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy.  The 
burghers  and  peasants  took  part  with  the  former,  and  at  last, 
in  1693,  the  diet  formally  surrendered  its  powers,  and  declared 
the  king  absolute.  He  was  wise  and  politic  enough  not  to 
abuse  the  powers  thus  extravagantly  conferred ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1697,  left  the  kingdom  in  a  very  flourishing  condi 
tion  to  his  son  Charles  XII.  This  celebrated  prince,  then  a 
mere  youth,  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  by  an  ungenerous 
coalition  on  the  part  of  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Russia ;  but 
he  soon  rid  himself  of  his  opponents  by  signally  defeating 
each  of  them  in  succession.  It  had  been  well  for  himself  and 
his  country  could  he  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  honour  of 
dictating  an  advantageous  peace;  but  unparalleled  success, 
working  on  a  mind  in  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  glory 
were  ruling  passions,  ruined  all.  He  lost  his  conquests  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  gained  them;  and  at  his  death,  in  1718, 
left  his  kingdom  greatly  curtailed  in  its  dimensions,  and  ex 
hausted  by  ruinous  wars.  Internal  dissensions  were  now 
added  to  foreign  disasters  ;  and  two  violent  factions,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Hats  and  Caps — the  former  favouring  a 
French,  and  the  latter  a  Russian  alliance— kept  the  nation  in 
a  state  of  ferment  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Charles  XII. 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  sister  Ulrica-Eleonora,  who  shortly 
after  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  husband  Frederick  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  during  whose  reign  Sweden  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
two  most  disadvantageous  treaties  with  Russia — that  of  Nys- 
tad,  in  1721,  and  that  of  Abo,  in  1743;  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  degrade  her  from  the  commanding  position  she  had 
previously  occupied,  and  sink  her  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
second-rate  power.  In  1751,  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  succeeded,  and  was  followed,  in  1771,  by  his 
son  Gustavus  III.,  who,  by  the  support  of  the  army  and  body 
of  the  people,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  government 
nearly  as  it  existed  in  1680,  and  in  putting  down  the  faction 
of  the  Hats  and  Caps,  the  use  of  which  party -names  was  ex 
pressly  prohibited.  The  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Gus 
tavus  III.,  are  the  adhesion  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Northern  Powers  against  Great  Britain  ;  an  alliance  with  the 
Porte,  which  led  to  a  war  with  Russia  and  Denmark  ;  and,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  an  alliance  with  Aus 
tria  and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  a  combined  invasion  of  France. 
Gustavus  III.  was  to  have  headed  the  invasion  in  person,  but 
perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  in  1792.  The  reign  of 
his  son  and  successor  Gustavus  IV.,  was  a  continued  series 
of  disasters,  every  change  of  policy  only  leading  to  some  new 
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loss  of  territory,  tillo  Sweden- was  stripped  of  her  continental 
possessions,  of  the  Aland  Isles,  and  the  remainder  of  Fin 
land.  These  losses  were  partly  attributed  to  the  king's  in- 
capacitv;  and  he  was  not  only  deposed,  but  his  son,  who 
should  "have  been  Gustavus  V.,  was  set  aside,  and  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Stidermania,  ascended  the  throne  under  the  title 
of  Charles  XIII.  As  he  was  old.  and  without  issue,  the 
Prince  of  Holstein-Augustenberg  had  been  declared  his  suc 
cessor,  but  the  sudden  death  of  tliat  prince  in  1810,  rendered 
a  new  election  necessary;  and-Bernadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's 
marshals  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  was  chosen  crown- 
prince  by  the  states.  On  his  arrival  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he  would  prove 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  but  he  soon  gave  proofs 
of  independence,  and  of  a  determination  to  pursue  the  true 
interests  of  his  adopted  country,  regardless  of  all  other  con 
siderations.  On  the  reverses  of  Bonaparte  during  his  Rus 
sian  expedition,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  Russia 'and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  during  the  war  of  liberation  in  1813,  not 
only  led  the  Swedish  troops  in  person,  but  is  said  to  have  con 
tributed  greatly  by  his  counsels  to  the  success  of  the  cam 
paign.  At  the  peace,  Sweden  received  compensation  for  her 
losses,  and  reward  for  her  services,  by  the  annexation  of  Nor 
way.  Charles  XIII.  died  in  1818,  and  Bernadotte  assumed 
the  title  of  Charles  XIV.  He  showed  himself  throughout 
an  able,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  prince;  and  at  his  death, 
in  1844,  left  the  kingdom,  in  a  far  more  prosperous  state  than 
he  found  it,  to  his  son,  who  now  (1854)  reigns  under  the  title 
of  Oscar  I.  The  united  kingdoms,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  good  government,  continue  to  make  rapid  advances 
in  prosperity. 

SWEiMGOROD.  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  30  m.  W.  Mos 
cow,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Moskva ;  with  a  kremlin  or  fortress, 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state  ;  three  churches,  a  circle  school ; 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  (1850),  1260. 

SWEVEQHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  27  m.  S.  by  E.  Bruges ;  with  a  church,  several 
schools ;  breweries,  distilleries,  dyeing  and  bleaching  works  ; 
and  manufactures  of  linens,  hats,  ropes,  candles,  starch,  to 
bacco,  and  oil.  Pop.  5242. 

SWEVEZEELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  10  m.  S.  Bruges.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
linen-weavers.  There  are  also  flour  and  oil  mills.  P.  4829. 

SWIAGA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov.  Sim 
birsk;  flows  N.N.E.,  watering  the  \V.  side  of  the  town  of 
that  name ;  flows  N.  into  gov.  Kasan,  and  joins  r.  bank  Volga, 
near  Swiajsk  ;  total  course,  about  200  m. 

SWIENTA-SiEKKA,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  HEILIGEXBEIL. 

SWIETLA-OBER-DER  SAZAWA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
17  m.  S.  Czaslau,  on  the  Sazawa,  here  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  castle,  church,  townhouse,  hospital, 
and  school ;  and  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  and  pencils. 
Garnets  are  found  and  polished  here.  Pop.  1472. 

SWILLY  (Loucii),  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  which,  formed 
by  Dunnat  Head  on  the  E.,  and  Pannat  Point  on  the  W.,  in 
the  N.  of  Ireland,  co.  Donegal,  penetrates  that  county  in  a 
S.  but  somewhat  circuitous  direction  for  about  25  m.  It  is 
a  fine  expanse,  of  great  depth,  and  on  its  E.  shore,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Buncrana,  has  a  roadstead  where  the  largest  men- 
of-war  mi^ht  anchor  in  safety.  It  is  not  much  frequented. 

SWIMBRIDGE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon, 
4  m.  E.S.E.  Barnstaple,  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  verdant 
hills;  with  a  handsome  church,  and  several  quarries  of  lime 
stone  and  building-stone.  Area  of  par.,  7280  ac.  Pop.  1738. 

SWINDON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Wilts. 
The  town,  41m.  N.  Salisbury,  a  station  on  the  Great  Western 
railway,  has  five  principal  streets,  generally  of  good  width, 
regular  and  well  kept;  a  tasteful  Gothic  parish  church,  with 
a  beautiful  tower  and  spire  ;  Independent,  two  Wesleyan,  Pri 
mitive  Methodist,  and  Baptist  chapels;  a  handsome  townhall 
and  market-house;  national,  infant,  and  British  schools;  a 
library  and  literary  institution,  with  a  reading-room. — The 
Great  Western  railway  workshops  are  here,  and  when  in  full 
operation  employ  1500  hands.  In  connection  with  them  a 
new  town,  called  New  Swindon,  has  recently  sprung  up.  It 
has  been  formed  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  district,  and  has 
a  handsome  church,  schools,  £c.  A  new  building,  to  furnish 
market-stalls,  and  accommodate  the  mechanics'  institute,  lib 
raries,  theatre,  &c.,  is  (1854)  in  course  of  erection.  The 


weekly  corn  market  of  Swindon  is  important.    Area,  3136  ac. 
Pop.  4S76. 

SWINEFLEET,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  on  the  Ou.se,  2  m.  E.S.E.  Goole.  It  consists  of 
a  long  range  of  well-built  houses,  stretching  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Besides  the  chapel,  there  are  places  of  worship 
for  the  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Pop.  1152. 

SWINEFORD,  a  small  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Mryo, 
13  m.  S.E.  by  S.  Ballina;  with  an  Episcopalian  church,  a 
R.  Catholic  chapel ;  workhouse,  courthouse,  and  national 
school.  Pop.  991. 

SWINEMUNDE,  a  seaport  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania, 
gov.  and  30  m.  N.N.W.  Stettin,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  an 
island  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  the  Stettiner-Haff,  the  Swine,  and  other  channels,  by  which 
the  Oder  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  It  has  spacious  well- 
built  streets,  a  court  of  law,  and  several  public  offices ;  a  har 
bour,  in  which  vessels  drawing  18  ft.  or  19  ft.  can  unload  at 
the  quay,  and  good  building-docks.  In  1852,  there  entered 
the  port  1664  vessels.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing, 
and  has  a  bath-house  and  assembly-room  about  1  m.  from  the 
town.  Pop.  4035. 

SWINESHEAD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lin 
coln,  7  m.  S.S.W.  Boston.  It  was  formerly  washed  by  the 
sea,  and  had  a  harbour  which  has  been  silted  up.  It  has  a 
handsome  church  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  free  school,  and  the  rc- 
j  mains  of  a  Danish  encampment.  Area  of  par.,  6100  ac.  P.  2044. 
SWINFORD-REGis,  or  KiNa's-SwiNFORD,  a  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Stafford,  on  the  Dudley  and  Stourbridge,  and  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canals,  in  a  district  abound 
ing  with  iron  and  coal,  3  m.  W.S.  W.  Dudley.  It  has  a  hand 
some  modern  church,  an  ancient  church,  now  converted  into 
a  chapel  of  ease ;  four  other  churches,  Baptist,  Independent, 
and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels;  extensive 
manufactures  of  iron,  iron  and  steel  goods,  tin  and  glass  ware, 
brick  and  tile  works,  potteries  for  stone  and  earthen  ware,  and 
numerous  collieries.  Area,  7315  ac.  Pop.  27,301. 

SWINNERTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford, 

on  the  Sow,  in  a  finely  diversified  district,  through  which 

!  both  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  and  the  Liverpool  and  Bir 

I  mingham  railway  pass,  3  m.  W.N.W.  Stone.     It  has  an  an- 

j  cient  parish  church,  with  a  vestry  used  as  a  parochial  school. 

I  and  containing  a  colossal  figure  of  our  Saviour,  which  was 

•  dug  up  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  there 

secreted  at  the  Reformation.    Area  of  par.,  6529  ac.    P.  946. 

SWINTON,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York  (W. 

Riding),  on  the  Don,  and  the  Midland  railway,  5  m.  N.N.E. 

Rotherham.     It  has  a  handsome  chapel,  Wesleyan  and  Inde- 

'  pendent  chapels;  a  national  school,  iron-works,  and  manufac- 

Itures  of  china  and  earthen  ware.     Pop.  1817. 
SWINTON  and  SIMPKIM,  par.  Scot.  Berwick ;  4  m.  by 
i  3  m.     Pop.  994. 

SWIR,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  the  S.W.  extremity 
!  of  Lake  Onega,  gov.  Olonetz ;  flows  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the 
I  S.E.  side  of  Lake  Ladoga.     It  thus  unites  the  two  largest 
Russian  lakes,  and  has  its  importance  very  much  increased 
|  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  avoids  the  difficult  navigation  of 
!  the  latter  lake,  and  proceeds  along  its  S.  shore  to  St.  Peters 
burg.     The  whole  course  of  the  Swir  is  about  140  m. 

SWITZERLAND  [German,  Schweiz;  Italian,  Svixzera; 
French,  Suisse;  Latin,  Helvetia},  a  federal  republic  of  Cen 
tral  Europe,  situated  between  lat.  45°  50'  and  47°  50'  N.;  and 
Ion.  6°  and  10°  25'  E  ;  and  bounded,  N.  by  Baden,  from  which 
it  is  separated  for  the  most  part  by  the  Rhine;  N.E.  by 
Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Lake  of  Constance;  E.  by  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein 
and  the  Tyrol,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Rhine,  and  from  the  latter  partly  by  the  Rhine,  but  chiefly 
by  ranges  of  the  Grison  Alps;  S.  by  Austrian  Italy,  Pied 
mont,  and  Savoy,  from  the  two  first  of  which  it  is  separated 
also  by  the  Alps,  and  from  the  latter  partly  by  the  Alps  and 
the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  W.  and  N.W.  by  France,  from 
which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Jura  mountains  and  the 
river  Doubs.  It  thus  appears  that  mountains  and  rivers 
inclose  the  country  on  almost  every  side,  and  define  its  bound 
aries  by  grand  natural  features.  The  chief  localities  where 
these  features  are  wanting  are  on  the  N.,  where  the  greater 
part  of  can.  Schaffhausen  lying  N.  of  the  Rhine  is  con 
tiguous  to  Baden;  in  the  S.,  where  the  S.  part  of  can.  Tessin 
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is  contiguous  to  Austrian  Italy,  and  the  same  part  of  can. 
Geneva  is  contiguous  to  Savoy;  and,  more  than  all,  on  the  W. 
and  N.W.,  where  even  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Douhs 
and  Jura  form  very  imperfect  harriers  in  the  quarter  from 
which  danger  is  most  to  be  apprehended,  and  where  the  rest 
of  the  frontiers  so  intermingle  with  those  of  France,  that 
their  limits  are  only  fixed  by  imaginary  lines.  The  greatest 
length  of  Switzerland,  from  W.  to  E.,  is  near  the  parallel  of 
46°  3.7,  where  it  is  206  m. ;  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  a 
little  W.  of  the  meridian  of  9°  E.,  is  139  m.  The  federal 
cantons  of  which  it  consists,  with  their  separate  areas  and 
populations,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table:— 


and  extends  in  a  N.N.  W.  direction  along  the  \V.  of  cans.  Ge 
neva,  Vaud,  and  Neufchatel. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  Rhone  and  Rhine  (which  see)  both 
have  their  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Da 
nube  and  the  Po  are  indebted  to  it  for  important  feeders ;  but 
owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  and  inland  position  of  the 
country,  none  of  the  rivers  acquire  so  much  development 
within  its  limits  as  to  become  of  great  navigable  importance. 
The  Rhine,  formed  in  can.  Grisons  by  the  junction  of  the  Vor- 
der  and  Hinter  Rhein,  flows  N.  into  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and 
then  on  emerging  from  the  lake,  flows  W.  to  Schaffhausen, 
where  it  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  that  name.  Below  these 
falls  its  navigation  properly  be 
gins,  and  is  continued  W.  along 
the  frontier  to  Basel,  where  a 


Aargau  or  Argovia  

503 

199720 

91,096 

107,1  9  1 

Aarau  or  Arau  

4,627 

sudden  turn    N.    carries   it  into 

Appenzell,  Rhodes,  outer  ) 

153 

43,55)9 

875 

42,746     ( 

Appenzell  

2,910 

Germany.    Its  principal  affluents 

„             „     inner  ) 

11,270 

11,230 

42    • 

Herisau  

8,387 

in    Switzerland    are    the    Thur, 

Basel,  city  ) 
country                ) 

185 

29,555 
47,830 

5,508 
9,052 

24,083 
38,818 

Basel  
Lie«thal 

27,313 
3,032 

Toss,   Birs,  and  Aar,  which  all 

Bern  

2,567 

457,921 

54,044 

403,769 

Bern  

27,758 

join  it  on  the  left.     By  far  the 

Kribourg  

565 

99,805 

87,753 

12,133 

Fribourg  

9065 

most  important  is  the  Aar,  which 

Gall  (St.)  
Geneva  
Glarns  

749 
91 
280 

169.50H 
63  932 
30,197 

106,370 
29,764 
3,932 

64,192 
34,212 
26,281 

Gall  (St.)  
Geneva  
Glarus  

11,234 

29,108 
4,082 

not  only  traverses  a  large  part  of 
the  country  circuitously  from  the 

Grisons  

2975 

89,840 

38,039 

51,855 

Coire 

5,943 

S.  of  Bern  to  the  N.  frontier,  but 

Luzern 

588 
281 

132,789 
70,679 

131,280 

5,570 

1,563 
64,952 

Luzern  or  Lucerne. 
Neufchitel  

10,0fi8 

7,727 

is  augmented  by  a  great  number 

NeutchWel  

Schaffhausen  

116 

35,278 

1,411 

33,880 

Schaffhausen  

7,710 

of  important  affluents,  of  which 

Schwyz  

339 

44,1  69 

41,013 

155 

Schwyz  

2414 

the  largest  are  the  Limmat,  Reitss, 

Solothurn 

255 

69,613 

61,556 

8,097 

Solothurn  

5  370 

Bellinzona....  ......... 

1>26 

Saane  and  Thiele  on  the  left.  The 

Tessin  

1,0X7 

117,397 

117,707 

Locarno  
Lugano  

2,676 
5,142 

Rhone,  rising  in  the  glacier  of  St. 

Thurffiin 

270 

88  819 

21  921 

66  984 

Frauenfeld  

3  544 

Gothard,  on  the  N.E.  confines  of 

Untenvalden,  upper  ....  ) 

263 

13,798 

13,783 

16 

Sarnen  

],29fl 

can.  Valais,  receives  all  the  drain 

lower  f 
Uri 

422 

11,337 
14,500 

11,3-27 
14,493 

12 
12 

Stanz  
Altorf  

1,877 
2,112 

age  of  that  canton,  flowing  through 

Valan 

1  665 

81  527 

81  128 

4,30 

Siou  ..'....'.'..'.'.'.'.'....'.'.'.. 

3*516 

it  centrally,  first  W.S.W.  and  then 

U85 

1991453 

6^962 

192,225 

Lausanne  

20',000 

N.N.  W.,  till  it  falls  into  the  Lake 

Zurich  ..."'"!...!!"!""!.!. 

85 
687 

17,456 
250,134 

17,336 
6,690 

125 
243,928 

Zug  

3,302 
17,040 

of  Geneva.      Immediately  after 
issuing  from  the  lake  at  the  town 

Zurich  

Total 

15,261 

Q  «Q()  1  1  A 

Q71  75(1 

1,417,754 

of  Geneva  it  receives  the  Arve, 

Physical  Features.  —  These  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  and     Swiss  frontier.  The  waters  which  the  Po  receives  from  Switzer- 

furnish  scenery  which, 

if  equalled,  is  not  surpassed  by  any 

land  are  carried  to  it  by  the  Tessin,  which  drains  the  can.  of 

other  part  of  the  globe  ; 

lofty  mountain-ranges  towering  above 

that  name  ;  those  which  the  Danube  receives  are  carried  to  it 

the  clouds  beyond  the 

limits  of  perpetual  snow,  enormous 

by  the  Inn,  which  rises  and  has  a  considerable  part  of  its  upper 

glaciers  descending  fr 

om  their  sides  ai  d   blocking  up  the 

course  in  the  E.  of  can.  Grisons.    The  whole  drainage  of  Swit 

higher  valleys  ;  magnificent  lakes  embosomed  among  moun 

zerland  is  thus  divided  among  the  three  basins  of  the  North 

tains,  which  often  rise 

sheer  from  the  water's  edge  for  many 

Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Adriatic,  which  is  pro 

thousand  feet,  and  wild  romantic  valleys  forming  the  channels 

perly  only  a  branch  of  it,  and  the  Black  Sea.    The  proportions 

of  impetuous  streams,  fed  by  numerous  torrents  and  cascades. 

received  by  each  are  in  the  order  now  stated,  but  the  far  largest 

The  loftiest  mountain 

chains  belong  to  the  Alps,  and  are 

share  belongs  to  the  first.    The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  more 

situated  chiefly  in  the 

S.     The  central  nucleus  is  Mount  St. 

numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  with  the  excep 

Gothard,  on  the  confi 

nes  of  cans.  Uri,  Tessin,  and  Valais. 

tion  of  Finland  ;  and  both  from  their  individual  magnitude, 

This  remarkable  mass 

,  nearly  equidistant  from  the  equator 

and  the  lofty  mountains  among  which  they  are  embosomed, 

and  the  pole,  unites  th 

3  principal  water-sheds  of  Europe,  and 

often  give  to  the  scenery  its  peculiar  charm.   Those  of  Geneva 

sends  its  waters  into 

four  large  basins—  N.  by  the  Rhine 

in  the  S.W.,  and  of  Constance  in  the  N.E.,  the  two  largest 

to  the  German  Ocean, 

S.W.  by  the  Rhone  to  the  Mediter- 

of  the  whole,  as  well  as  those  of  Maggiore  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

ranean,  S.E.  by  the  Po 

to  the  Adriatic,  and  E.  by  the  Danube 

Alps,  are  shared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  other  countries  ; 

to  the  Black  Sea.    In 

ke  manner  it  forms  a  kind  of  starting- 

but  within  the    imits  of  Switzerland,  and  not  far  from  its 

point  for  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Alps.     It  belongs  itself 

centre,  often  at  short  distances  from  each  other,  though  usu 

to  the  Helvetian  or  Lepontine  range,  which  stretches  E.  from 

ally  separated  by  mountain-  ranges,  stretch  across  the  whole 

it  to  Mount  St.  Berna 

rdin,  and  S.W.  to  Mount  Rosa,  from 

breadth  of  the  country  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E.      Tracing 

which  it  is  continued  W.,  under  the  name  of  the  Pen  line  Alps, 

them  in  this  direction,  we  come  successively  to  those  of  Neuf 

to  the  culminating  point  of  Europe  in  Mont  Blanc,  beyond 

chatel,  with  Morat  and  Bienne  in  its  vicinity,  Thun  with 

the  Swiss  frontiers  in 

Savoy.     From  Mount  St.  Bernardin, 

its  feeder  Brienz,  Luzern  or  Vierwaldstatter-see,  Sempach, 

the  main  range  of  the 

Alps,  belonging  to  what  is  called  the 

Baldegg,  Zug,  Zurich,  and  Wallenstatter-see.     All  these  in 

Rhetian  branch,  stretches  first  E.,  and  then  N.E.  across  can. 

ternal  lakes,  owing  to  the  superior  loftiness  of  the  S.  ranges, 

Grisons  into  the  Tyre 

1.     To  the  N.  of  the  ranges  now  de- 

which  gives  them  no  outlet  in  that  direction,  discharge  them 

scribed,  and  nearly  parallel  to  them,  two  other  ranges,  setting 

selves  by  streams  which  flow  N.,  and  consequently  belong  to 

out  as  before,  proceed 

the  one  S.W.  between  cans.  Bern  and 

the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 

Valais;  and  the  other  N.E.  along  the  N.  frontiers  of  the 

Geology  and  Minerals.  —  All  the  loftiest  alpine  ranges  have 

Grisons,  and  through  c 

ans.  Uri,  Schwyz,  Glarns,  and  St.  Gall. 

a  nucleus  of  granite,  on  which  gneiss  and  mica-slate  recline 

These  ranges,  though 

possessed  of  many  lofty  summits,  and 

generally  at  a  high  angle.    These  rocks  are  particularly  deve 

exhibiting  much  magi 

ficent  scenery,  are  much  less  elevated 

loped  in  St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard,  the  Faulhorn,  &c.,  and 

than  the  more  S.  ranges.     They  throw  out  numerous  rami 

contain  a  great  number  of  beautiful  minerals,  particularly  gar 

fications  towards  the 

N.,  but  in  that  direction  descend  so 

nets  and  various  kinds  of  rock-crystals.     Sienite  is  not  of 

rapidly  that  the  country  almost  loses  its  alpine  character, 

frequent  occurrence,  but  is  found  on  the  S.  side  of  St.  Gothard, 

and  becomes  more  hi] 

y  than  mountainous.    Besides  the  Alps, 

and  on  the  Finster-Aarhorn.    Dial  lage  rock,  or  gabbro,  is  seen 

properly  so  called,  th 

i  only  range  deserving  of  notice  is  tl  al 

exposed  in  steep  precipices  near  Saaz,  in  the  upper  part  of 

of  the  Jura,  which  is 

linked  to  the  Alps  by  the  Jorat,  a  small 

can.  Valais,  and  forms  whole  mountains  in  various  parts  of 

range  which  stretches  W.  and  N  W.  across"  the  Pay£-de-Vaud 
VOL.  II. 

can.  Grisons.     In  the  same  locality,  serpentine  is  largely  de- 
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velopeil.  Granular  limestone-  is  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  Alps,  and  is  more  particularly  exposed  on  the  Great  and 
Little  St.- Bernard,  and  the  S.  side  of  St.  Got  hard.  It  usually 
rests  on  mica-slate,  and  often  alternates  with  clay-slate  and 
primitive  gypsum.  Mountain- limestone  composes  the.  great 
masses  of  the  Dent-du-Midi,  the  Diablercts,  the  Wetterhorn, 
Dodi,  &c.  It  is  also  seen  in  large  masses  on  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  Molesson,  Stockhorn,  Pilat,  and 
Santis.  The  proper  carboniferous"  rocks  are  very  sparingly  j 
developed,  but  regular  coal-hearing  strata  are  found  in  the 
Siinmenthal,  the  Kanderthal,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake 
Tliun.  In  the  Jura,  limestone  equivalent  to  the  oolite,  often 
resting  on  muschelkalk,  is  so  largely  developed,  that  the 
name  of  Jura  limestone  is  now  often  applied  to  the  whole  ooli 
tic  formation.  Above  the  Jura  limestone  is  the  molasse,  a  soft  j 
green  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  lower  series  of  the  tertiary  ! 
formation,  and  covering  an  extensive  area  in  the  lower  parts 
of  Switzerland.  None  of  the  rocks  are  rich  in  minerals.  As  in 
almost  all  mountainous  countries,  particles  of  gold  are  found 
in  the  sands  of  many  of  the  rivers,  and  more  especially  in  those 
of  the  Rhine,  in  can.  Grisons,  in  the  Renss,  theEmmen,  and  the 
Luttern,  but  in  none  of  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  repay  the 
search.  Lead  and  copper,  both  argentiferous,  are  found  in 
can.'  Grisons,  and  were  once  worked,  though  they  are  now 
abandoned.  Iron  is  more  widely  diffused,  and  is  worked  to 
advantage  in  several  quarters,  particularly  among  the  strata 
connected  with  the  Jura  limestone.  Rock-salt  is  worked  to 
some  extent  in  can.  Vaud,  and  saline-springs  occur  in  many 
places,  hut  have  not  been  turned  to  much  account.  The  only 
other  minerals  deserving  of  notice  are  alabaster  and  marble, 
widely  diffused ;  sulphur,  near  Lake  Thun ;  gypsum,  particularly 
in  can.  Fribourg;  and  asphalte,  in  the  Val-de-Travers  in  can. 
Valais.  Mineral-springs  occur  in  many  quarters;  as  the  most 
celebrated,  we  may  mention  those  of  Leuk  in  the  Valais, 
Baden  and  Sehinznach  in  Aargau,  Pfeffers  in  St.  Gall,  and  St. 
Moritz  in  the  Grisons. 

Climate. — The  great  diversities  here  observed,  are  evi 
dently  caused  not  by  differences  of  latitude,  but  of  elevation. 
Hence  while  winter  is  reigning  in  all  its  rigour  on  the  lofty 
summits  or  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to  de 
scend  into  the  lower  valleys  to  find  that  spring  is  far  advanced. 
In  making  this  descent  we  may  direct  our  course  not  only  S., 
where  in  the  lower  valleys  of  can.  Tessin  a  truly  Italian  clim 
ate  is  enjoyed,  but  even  N.,  and  find  in  the  plains  of  Basel  that 
winter  has  long  departed,  though  it  still  lingers  among  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard.  According  to  observations  which 
have  long  been  made  with  great  care  at  the  hospice  of  St. 
Gothard,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  the  respective  mean 
temperatures  are,  in  winter,  1 7c-94,  29°-37, 30°-34,  33°'35 ;  and 
in  summer,  45°-71,  58°-78,  64°-15,  and  66°-10.  For  the  pur 
pose  of  comparison,  we  may  mention  that  the  winter-tem 
perature  of  London,  is  38°-22  ;  and  the  summer-temperature, 
61°'74;  and  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  hospice 
of  St.  Gothard,  is  nearly  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the 
N.  Cape.  The  same  causes  which  thus  diversify  the  climate, 
tend  also  to  make  it  extremely  variable  even  in  the  same 
localities;  and  hence  days  of  almost  insupportable  heat,  are 
not  unfrequently  preceded  by  cold  mornings,  and  succeeded 
by  equally  cold  evenings.  These  sudden  changes  are  very 
trying  to  weak  constitutions,  and  sometimes  make  epidemic 
diseases  generally  prevalent;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
swampy  spots  from  which  deleterious  miasma  is  diffused,  the 
air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  eminently  favourable  to  health. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — Few  countries  in  Europe,  even 
of  larger  extent,  can  boast  of  a  more  varied  vegetation  than 
Switzerland.  It  has  been  divided  into  seven  regions.  The 
characteristic  product  of  the  first  is  the  vine,  which  grows  up 
to  1700  ft.,  and  in  some  districts  of  Ziirich,  and  the  Lake  of 
Thun,  to  1800  ft.,  above  the  sea-level.  The  next  in  ascent  is 
the  hilly,  or  lower  mountain-region.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
2800  ft.,  and  is  characterized  by  the  luxuriance  of  its  walnut- 
trees.  Though  not  well  adapted  for  wheat,  it  raises  good 
crops  of  spelt;  and  has  excellent  meadows,  from  which  two 
cuttings  of  hay  are  aimually  obtained.  The  third,  or  upper 
mountain-region,  has  its  limit  at  4100  ft.  Its  principal  pro 
duct  is  forest- timber,  consisting  of  all  varieties  of  hard-wood, 
but  more  especially  beech.  The  walnut  grows  in  it,  though 
not  vigorously,  up  to  3500  ft. ;  and  good  crops  are  obtained  of 
barley  and  oats.  The  pastures  too  are  excellent.  Above 


this,  and  up  to  the  height  of  5500  ft.,  is  occupied  by  the  fourth 
or  subalpine  region,  distinguished  by  its  pine-forests.  Here 
winter  lasts  from  eight  to  nine  months;  no  regular  crops  are 
grown,  but  some  kinds  of  kitchen-vegetables  are  raised,  and  a 
few  potatoes,  generally  of  small  size.  Many  of  the  heights 
are  covered  with  a  rich  grassy  sward.  The  next  two  regions 
are  sometimes  included  under  the  common  name  of  alpine, 
though  it  evidently  admits  of  two  distinct  divisions;  the  one, 
lower  alpine,  terminating  at  6500  ft. ;  and  the  other,  upper 
alpine,  ascending  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  former 
is  the  proper  region  of  alpine  pastures ;  the  latter  as  it  ascends 
becomes  more  and  more  stunted  in  its  vegetation,  and  the  varia 
tion  of  the  seasons  is  lost,  spring  and  autumn  being  altogether 
excluded,  and  a  winter  of  rigorous  severity  following  close 
upon  a  short  summer  of  only  five  or  six  weeks.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  these  regions  some  trees  are  occasionally  seen;  but 
many  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  enormous  glaciers,  and  in 
many  spots  and  ravines  which  the  sun  cannot  reach,  the  snow 
never  entirely  melts.  The  seventh  and  last  region  is  that  of 
perpetual  snow.  Even  here  vegetation  is  not  utterly  extinct, 
and  several  varieties  of  lichens  are  found  clinging  to  the  rocks. 
Many  parts,  even  of  the  lower  regions  of  Switzerland,  are  of  a 
stony  sterile  nature,  but  on  every  side  the  effects  of  persevering 
industry  are  apparent,  and  no  spot  that  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  is  left  unoccupied.  Still  so  unfavourable  is  the  soil 
and  climate,  that,  on  dividing  the  whole  area  of  the  country 
into  three  parts,  it  will  be  found  that  only  one  of  these  raises 
grain  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption ;  the  second  raises 
not  more  than  eight,  and  the  third  barely  six  months'  supply. 
The  deficiency  is  supplemented  partly  by  importation,  and 
partly  by  the  general  cultivation  of  potatoes ;  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  dairy  produce  forms  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence.  The  best  cultivated  cantons  are  Basel,  Aargau, 
Thurgau,  Vaud,  and  Geneva.  The  principal  grain-crops  arc, 
in  the  natter  districts,  spelt,  wheat,  rye,  summer  and  winter 
barley,  and  Turkish  corn;  in  the  higher  districts,  summer- 
barley  and  oats.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown  on 
all  lands  suitable  for  them,  and  nearly  supply  the  whole  of 
the  home  consumption ;  oil  and  poppy  seed  are  also  generally 
cultivated,  and  in  some  of  the  higher  districts  caraway  forms 
a  favourite  crop.  Tobacco  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  flatter 
parts  of  Fribourg,  Tessin,  and  Vaud.  In  the  same  cantons 
occasional  patches  of  saffron  are  seen.  Fruit  is  produced  in 
abundance  in  all  the  N.  cantons,  where  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees  are  seen  in  almost  every  quarter,  growing  either 
singly  or  in  orchards;  they  are  met  with  less  frequently  in 
the  E.  and  W.,  and  become  somewhat  rare  in  the  S.  In 
many  of  the  warmer  spots,  with  a  S.  exposure  and  N.  shelter, 
apricots,  peaches,  almonds,  and  figs  thrive  well  in  the  open 
air.  More  delicate  fruits,  as  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates,  are  almost  confined  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps, 
in  can.  Tessin.  There  too  the  olive  thrives,  and  a  good 
deal  of  silk  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry. 
With  the  exception  of  Uri  and  Glarus,  there  is  not  a  canton 
in  which  the  vine  is  not  grown  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Many  of  the  cantons  thus  raise  more  wine  than  they  require, 
but  the  quality,  in  general,  is  inferior,  and  fails  to  create  a 
foreign  demand.  Timber  of  all  kinds  is  abundant  in  most  of 
the  cantons,  but  great  waste  has  been  committed,  and  several 
of  the  most  accessible  forests  have  been  so  much  thinned, 
that  the  prospect  of  an  ultimate  scarcity  in  several  quarters 
has  begun  to  cause  serious  apprehension.  Among  domestic 
animals  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  horned  cattle,  which  are 
both  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and  the  superiority  of 
their  breeds.  Swiss  cows  can  scarcely  be  surpassed,  either 
in  beauty  or  in  the  amount  of  their  dairy  produce ;  and  the 
demand  for  them  in  other  countries  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
lucrative  branch  of  trade.  The  summer-stock  is  estimated 
at  900,000,  and  the  winter-stock  at  600,000  head.  Horses 
attract  less  attention,  and  are  generally  of  rather  diminutive 
size,  though  strong  and  hardy.  Where  used  merely  as  pack- 
horses  to  transport  burdens  across  the  mountains,  they  are 
generally  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  mules  used  in 
the  same  way  arc  only  tolerable ;  the  ass,  also  occasionally  used, 
is  very  inferior.  Sheep  are  very  much  confined  to  the  lower 
districts,  and  have  not  yet  attracted  much  attention,  except 
in  cans.  Vaud  and  Geneva,  where  the  merino,  regularly  im 
ported  from  Spain,  is  both  kept  pure,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  foreign  demand,  and  has  been  extensively  em- 
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ployed  in  improving  the  native  breeds;  on  the  higher  grounds, 
where  sheep  cannot  well  be  reared,  and  chiefly  among  the 
poorer  classes,  unable  to  procure  a  more  valuable  stock  of 
horned  cattle,  goats  are  very  numerous,  and  managing  to 
pick  up  their  subsistence  where  no  other  domestic  animal 
could  live,  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  if  not  to  the 
wealth  of  their  possessors.  Among  wild  animals  are  bears 
and  wolves,  found  both  in  the  Alps  and  Jura;  chamois,  found 
chiefly  among  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Alps;  wild  boars, 
not  uncommon  in  cans.  Bern,  Vaud,  and  Aargau ;  stags,  in  can. 
Bern,  and  occasionally  in  the  Orisons;  badgers,  foxes,  hares, 
otters,  birds  of  prey  of  large  dimensions,  and  many  varieties 
of  winged  game.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with 
fish,  among  which  are  several  varieties  of  salmon,  found 
chiefly  in  the  Rhine  and  the  waters  connected  with  it;  salmon- 
trout  of  large  size,  chiefly  in  the  lakes  of  Constance  and 
Geneva;  and  common  trout  in  almost  all  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
The  only  insects  deserving  of  notice  are  bees,  the  rearing  of 
which  forms  an  important  occupation  in  several  cantons ;  and 
silk-worms,  almost  confined  to  can.  Tessin.  In  the  last  can., 
too,  are  found  vipers,  the  only  venomous  reptiles  of  the  ser 
pent  kind  known  to  Switzerland,  and  some  scorpions. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Though  the  geographical  posi 
tion  and  the  configuration  of  the  surface  place  Switzerland 
under  considerable  disadvantages,  manufactures  of  various 
kinds  were  established  in  it  at  a  very  early  period,  and  have 
extended  rapidly  in  recent  times,  in  face  of  the  formidable 
competition  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  factory  system, 
however,  is  little  known,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  tissues 
are  produced  by  domestic  looms  not  kept  in  regular  operation 
throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
evenings  when  the  ordinary  labours  of  the  field  have  ceased. 
The  quantities  of  goods  thus  made  are  great,  but  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  is  much  increased.  Among 
the  staple  articles  of  Swiss  manufacture  are  silk  goods,  chiefly 
in  Ziirich  and  Basel ;  cotton  goods,  also  chiefly  in  Zurich,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  likewise  in  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell ; 
linen  and  hempen  cloth  in  Aargau,  Thurgau,  and  St.  Gall ; 
jewellery  and  watches  in  Geneva,  Vaud,  Neufchatel,  and 
Bern;  cutlery  and  various  articles  of  hardware  in  Schaff- 
hausen ;  writing  and  stained  paper  at  Basel ;  leather  and  skins 
chiefly  in  Bern,  Vaud,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Basel,  and  Aargau ; 
lace  at  Lausanne,  Couvet,  Metiers,  and  various  other  places ; 
straw  hats,  and  various  articles  in  straw,  in  Aargau  and  Lu- 
zern;  musical  instruments  at  Glarus;  and  mathematical  instru 
ments  at  Bern.  These  articles  furnish  of  themselves  the 
materials  of  a  considerable  export  trade,  and  to  these  must  be 
added  cattle,  cows,  butter,  cheese,  cherry-brandy,  timber, 
charcoal,  medicinal  plants,  &c. ;  the  more  important  imports 
are  corn,  rice,  salt,  salt-fish,  wine,  colonial  produce,  fine 
woollens,  and  various  articles  in  iron  and  copper.  In  addi 
tion  to  this  ordinary  trade,  Switzerland  shares  in  the  very 
important  transit  which  is  carried  on  between  France,  Ger 
many,  and  Italy.  The  nature  of  the  country  throws  very 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  traffic,  but  the 
means  which  have  been  employed  to  lessen  or  remove  them 
are  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the  difficulties,  and  the  great 
roads  which  now  lead  across  some  of  the  loftiest  passes  of  the 
Alps  will  long  be  pointed  to  as  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  engineering  achievements.  Nor  have  the  ordinary  com 
munications  of  the  interior  been  neglected.  In  almost  every 
canton,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  surface  will  admit,  the  roads 
are  both  well  made  and  carefully  kept,  and  though  the  im 
petuosity  of  the  rivers  greatly  limits  their  navigable  import 
ance,  and  leaves  little  scope  for  the  construction  of  extensive 
canals,  many  hydraulic  works  have  been  executed  on  a  scale 
of  no  mean  extent,  considering  the  limited  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  Among  others 
may  be  mentioned  the  two  canals  of  the  Linth,  one  connecting 
it  with  the  Lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and  the  other  connecting  it 
through  that  lake  with  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  One  of  the  great 
facilities  for  trade  which  Switzerland  still  wants,  and  by  a 
little  mutual  concession  might  easily  obtain,  is  a  uniform  sys 
tem  of  weights  and  measures.  At  present  every  canton  in 
sists  on  retaining  its  own,  and  the  consequence  is  that  proper 
standards  nowhere  exist,  and  commercial  transactions  often 
cannot  be  completed  without  perplexing  calculations  both  as 
to  the  amount  and  the  price  of  articles  proposed  for  sale.  The 
difficulty  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  general  use  of  French 


and  German  coins,  and  it  may  be  observed,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  Swiss  is  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  French  franc, 
or  about  Is.  3d.  sterling. 

Government  and  People. — The  cantons  of  Switzerland,  22 
in  number,  are  united  together  as  a  federal  republic  for  mutual 
defence,  but  retain  their  individual  independence  in  regard  to 
all  matters  of  internal  administration.  By  the  constitution 
adopted  by  the  federal  diet,  September  12,  1848,  the  federal 
assembly  is  composed  of  two  divisions — the  national  council, 
and  the  council  of  the  states  or  the  senate.  The  national  coun 
cil  is  named  by  the  cantons — one  member  to  each  20,000 ; 
but  when  a  surplus  of  above  10,000  exists,  an  additional  mem 
ber  is  elected.  The  members  are  chosen  for  three  year?. 
Each  canton,  and  when  divided,  each  half  canton,  is  entitled 
to  send  one  member  at  least.  The  senate  consists  of  forty- 
four  members — two  for  each  canton  ;  the  half  cantons  sending 
one  each.  The  federal  council,  composed  of  seven  members, 
elected  for  three  years,  is  chosen  by  the  national  council  from 
among  the  Swiss  citizens  eligible  for  the  national  council. 
Only  the  Confederation,  represented  by  the  two  councils,  has 
the  right  to  declare  war,  make  peace,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
and  alliances.  The  Confederation  alone  is  charged  with  the 
official  relations  between  the  cantons  and  with  foreign  go 
vernments.  The  federal  tribunal,  of  1 1  members  and  1 1  sub 
stitutes,  is  named  by  the  federal  assembly  for  three  years. 
This  tribunal  judges  in  civil  causes  between  the  cantons,  or 
between  them  and  the  Confederation ;  also  between  the  Con 
federation  or  cantons  on  the  one  part,  and  individuals  on  the 
other.  For  cases  of  discipline  it  divides  into  two  sections, 
to  constitute  the  chamber  of  accusation,  the  jury,  and  the 
court  of  cassation.  On  November  28, 1848,  Bern  was  chosen 
to  be  the  federal  city.  The  different  languages  spoken  in 
Switzerland  evidently  show  that  the  people  have  not  a  com 
mon  origin,  but  belong  to  different  races.  In  the  W.,  where 
French  is  spoken,  they  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Burgundians,  whose  territories  included  both  sides  of 
the  Jura ;  in  the  N.,  where  German  is  spoken,  a  common 
origin  is  indicated  with  the  Germans  of  Swabia  and  the 
Tyrol ;  and  in  the  S.,  both  the  language  and  physical  fea 
tures  are  Italian,  though  those  on  the  S.  of  the  Alps  indicate 
this  more  strongly  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons,  who 
exhibit  several  peculiarities,  and  speak  a  kind  of  corrupt 
Latin  called  Komansch.  But  apart  from  these  peculiarities 
of  origin  and  language,  the  Swiss  have  lived  so  long  in  a  state 
of  confederation  that  they  have  acquired  a  decided  national 
character,  and  may  now  be  viewed  as  forming  a  single  people. 
Thus  viewed,  they  are  hardy,  active,  industrious,  temperate, 
brave,  patriotic,  well  educated,  moral,  and  religious,  and  in 
all  these  respects  will  not  lose  by  a  comparison  with  any 
people  in  the  world.  They  are  not,  however,  without  their 
faults.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  their  excessive 
love  of  money.  This  makes  them  selfish  and  mercenary,  and 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  mode  of  life  which  they  pursue,  pro 
vided  money  can  be  made  by  it.  Hence,  notwithstanding  their 
remarkable  love  of  freedom,  they  are  anxious  to  hire  them 
selves  out  in  menial  capacities  which  are  usually  supposed 
to  be  least  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  are  ready 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  power  with  perfect  in 
difference  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  may  be  required  to  spend  their  blood.  While  thus  en 
gaged,  the  only  virtue  on  which  they  pique  themselves  is 
fidelity  to  their  pay-master.  The  only  forms  of  religion  gene 
rally  professed  are  the  Protestant  Presbyterian,  as  modelled 
by  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  and  the  R.  Catholic.  The  former 
counts  above  three-fifths,  and  the  latter  embraces  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  population. 

History. — The  Swiss  first  become  known  to  us  B.C.  105, 
when  part  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Tigurini,  in  alliance 
with  the  Cimbri,  defeated  a  Eoman  army,  and  slew  the  consul, 
L.  Cassius,  who  headed  it.  About  50  years  after  we  find  them, 
under  the  name  of  Helvetii,  attempting  to  migrate  in  a  body 
into  Gaul,  but  driven  back  after  a  signal  defeat  by  Julius 
Caesar.  This  proved  the  commencement  of  their  subjection  to 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  after  vainly  struggling  for  independence, 
the  whole  country  appears  to  have  become  resigned  to  its  fate 
about  A.D.  70.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  the 
northern  hordes  burst  in  and  formed  permanent  settlements  ; 
the  Alemanni  making  themselves  masters  of  the  N.,  and  the 
Burgundians  of  the  S.W.  districts,  while  at  a  later  period  the 
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Goths  gained  possession  of  the  S.E.  All  these  nations  were 
ultimately  subdued  by  the  Franks,  whose  empire,  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  extended  over  many  countries, 
and  included,  among  others,  the  whole  of  Helvetia.  On  the 
disruption  of  the  Prankish 'Empire,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  Helvetia  was  divided  into  two  portions  ;  an  E. 
or  German,  which,  falling  to  the  share  of  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Swabia ;  and  a  W.  or 
Burgundian,  allotted  to  Lqtharius,  who  held  the  title  of 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy.  This  latter  portion  was  after 
wards  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy, 
which  was  formed  by  Rudolf  in  889,  and  lasted  till  1016, 
when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  II.,  Emperor  of 
Germany.  He  having  been  previously  in  possession  of  the  E. 
part,  or  Swabian  Helvetia,  was  now  master  of  the  whole  coun 
try.  As  the  German  emperors  could  not  govern  it  in  person, 
they  appointed  kastvogts  or  wardens,  whose  office  appears  to 
have  become  hereditary.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the^e, 
Berthold  of  Zahringen,  appointed  in  1097,  became  the  founder 
of  a  kind  of  dependent  dynasty,  which  ultimately  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  Helvetia,  and  continued  in  his  family 
till  1218,  when  the  house  of  Zahringen  became  extinct.  The 
country,  still  subject  to  the  German  emperors,  appears  now 
to  have  become  subdivided  into  a  number  of  lordships,  free 
cantons,  and  imperial  towns,  all  invested  with  peculiar  rights 
and  privileges.  Among  the  lordships,  that  of  Habsburg,  by 
a  series  of  fortunate  events,  gradually  attained  such  pre-emi 
nence,  that  in  1273,  Eudolf,  one  of  its  members,  was  elected 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  became  founder  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Eudolf  availed  himself  of  his  new  powers  to  extend 
the  influence  of  his  house,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  all  Hel 
vetia  under  his  permanent  sway,  but  was  strenuously  resisted 
in  many  quarters,  and  more  especially  by  the  free  cantons 
of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden.  The  designs  of  Eudolf, 
though  sufficiently  apparent,  had  been  prosecuted  with  some 
degree  of  wisdom  and  moderation ;  but  on  his  death  in  1291, 
his  son  and  successor  Albert  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  by 
his  violence  and  tyranny  soon  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  cantons  holding  their  franchises  under  the  empire,  had 
been  governed  by  imperial  landvogts,  but  Albert  endeavoured 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  franchise,  by  substituting  for  im 
perial  ducal  landvogts,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  coun 
try,  instead  of  being  a  fief  of  the  empire,  formed  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  his  house.  The  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the 
cantons  obliged  him  to  appoint  imperial  landvogts  as  before, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  take  his  revenge  by  selecting  men  not 
only  devoted  entirely  to  his  own  interest,  but  bent  on  com 
mitting  all  kinds  of  extortion  and  oppression.  Eesistance 
was  resolved  upon,  and  in  1307  a  few  peasants  met  secretly 
on  the  Eiitli,  and  boldly  bound  themselves  by  oath  to 
achieve  the  independence  of  their  country,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  The  struggle  which  ensued  forms  the  brightest 
page  in  Swiss  history.  The  great  victory  of  Morgarten  in 
1315,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  federal  pact  between  the 
three  cantons,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  existing  Con 
federation.  Other  cantons  gave  in  their  adherence,  and  the 
number  already  amounted  to  eight,  when  a  second  great  vic 
tory  at  Sempach,  1386,  so  humbled  Austria,  that  she  shortly 
after  concluded  a  20  years'  truce.  Circumstances  continued 
to  favour  the  confederates,  and  the  limits  of  their  territories 
extended  rapidly  on  every  side.  A  quarrel  with  Zurich  at 
one  time  threatened  disastrous  consequences,  but  was  happily 
terminated  in  1446 ;  and  a  new  war  in  which  Austria  rashly 
engaged  only  enabled  the  Swiss  to  wrest  from  her  the  greater 
part  of  her  remaining  possessions  in  Switzerland.  In  1475 
a  formidable  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
Eash,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  entered  Switzerland  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army.  He  was  not  more  successful  than  Aus 
tria,  and  the  victory  of  Morat,  in  1476,  almost  annihilated 
his  forces.  In  1481 ,  dissensions  which  had  arisen  among  the 
cantons,  and  even  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Confedera 
tion,  were  terminated  by  the  moderate  and  patriotic  counsels 
of  Nicolas  von  Flue,  and  many  years  of  peace  and  prosperity 
enabled  the  Swiss  to  prepare  for  meeting  the  last  great  effort 
which  was  made  against  their  independence  from  the  side  of 
Germany.  This  was  in  1499,  when  Maximilian  the  emperor, 
as  the  liege  lord  of  the  Swiss,  called  upon  them  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  troops,  and  on  their  refusal,  declared  war  against 
them.  A  succession  of  defeats  left  him  no  inclination  to  con 


tinue  it,  and  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  peace  was 
concluded.  Shortly  after  the  Swiss  commenced  the  very 
questionable  practice,  from  which  they  have  not  entirely  de 
sisted,  of  hiring  themselves  out  as  mercenaries,  to  fight  the 
battles  of  foreign  powers,  merely  in  return  for  the  pay  or 
plunder  which  may  accrue  from  them.  But  we  have  now 
arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th  century,  when 
Switzerland  had  an  opportunity  of  engaging  in  a  more  hon 
ourable  warfare.  In  1518,  the  preaching  of  indulgences 
provoked  opposition,  as  in  Germany,  and  Zuinglius  appeared 
as  the  pioneer  of  a  series  of  distinguished  reformers,  who 
ultimately  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a  majority  of  the  can 
tons  to  their  principles.  Since  then,  Switzerland  has  long 
distinguished  herself  by  the  asylum  afforded  to  refugees  from 
other  countries,  when  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  tyranny 
or  bigotry  of  their  rulers.  Subsequent  to  the  struggles  con 
nected  with  the  Eeformation,  no  events  of  much  interest  oc 
curred  till  1793,  when  the  French  revolutionists  commenced 
their  aggressions  by  seizing  the  territory  of  the  Bishop  of  Basel. 
Their  designs,  at  first  thinly  disguised,  were  more  and  more 
openly  manifested ;  and  at  last  Switzerland,  though  not  with 
out  several  noble  struggles  to  maintain  her  independence,  was, 
in  1802,  degraded  by  what  is  called  the  Act  of  Mediation, 
into  a  kind  of  French  protectorate,  19  cantons  retaining  a 
nominal  independence,  while  three,  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and 
the  Valais,  were  formally  extinguished  by  being  incorporated 
with  France.  The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  made  Switzerland 
again  free,  and  a  Confederation,  composed  of  22  independent 
cantons,  was  re-established,  and  formally  recognized  and  gua 
ranteed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  At  this  period 
the  constitutions  of  the  different  cantons  presented  numerous 
varieties ;  but  the  general  tendency  since  has  been  to  give  a 
complete  ascendency  to  the  democratic  principle,  and  intro 
duce  universal  suffrage. 

SWQRDS,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and  8  m. 
N.  by  E.  Dublin,  r.  bank  river  Swords ;  houses  irregularly 
built,  most  of  them  mud-cabins.  It  has  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  E.  Catholic  chapel ;  a  small  neat  courthouse,  several 
schools,  including  a  borough -school,  in  which  lectures  on 
chemistry,  &c.,  are  occasionally  given ;  but  neither  manu 
factures  nor  trade.  There  is  here  one  of  the  round-towers 
of  Ireland,  80  ft.  high.  Area  of  par.,  9675  ac.  Pop.  2965. 

SWRATAUCH,  or  ZWRATAUCH,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  21m.  S.S.E.  Chrudim ;  with  a  Protestant  church,  a  school, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  earthenware.  Pop.  1334. 

SWRATKA,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  30  m. 
from  Chrudim;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1088. 

SWYNAERDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  3  m.  S.  Ghent;  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  brick-works,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1905. 

SYANG,  a  small  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Gillolo  Pas 
sage  ;  lat.  0°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  129°  54'  E. ;  low  and  flat. 

SYDENHAM,  a  chapelry,  England,  co.  Kent,  par.  Lew- 
isham,  in  a  beautiful  and  salubrious  district  studded  with 
handsome  seats  and  villas,  on  the  London  and  Croydon  rail 
way,  6  m.  S.S.E.  London.  It  possesses  an  elegant  district 
church,  and  Wesleyan  and  Independent  chapels,  and  has'be- 
come  an  object  of  national,  or  rather  of  European  interest, 
from  having  been  selected  as  the  sit?  of  a  new  Crystal  Palace, 
opened  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  on  June  10,  1854; 
and  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  materials  of  that  which  stood  in 
Hyde  Park  in  1851.  but  superior  to  it,  both  in  its  structure 
and  in  the  completeness  of  its  arrangements  as  a  permanent 
depository  of  science  and  art.  Though  not  so  long  as  its  pre 
decessor,  it  greatly  exceeds  it  in  its  general  dimensions,  by 
the  increased  height  of  each  part,  the  introduction  of  two  ad 
ditional  transepts,  the  larger  size  of  the  central  transept,  and 
an  under  story,  rendered  necessary  on  the  garden  side  by  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  former 
building  have  also  been  removed,  by  the  arched  roofs  given 
to  the  centre  divisions,  and  the  projection  internally  of  pairs 
of  columns  for  the  support  of  the  main  arched  ribs.  The  en 
tire  length  is  1 608  ft. ;  the  length  of  centre  transept,  408  ft. ; 
length  of  end  transepts,  312  ft. ;  the  width  of  nave  is  72  ft. ; 
the  width  of  centre  transept,  120  ft.;  and  the  width  of  end 
transepts,  72  ft.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of 
the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  of  end  transepts,  is  1 06  ft. ;  and  the 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  roof  of  the  centre 
transept,  170  ft.  In  addition  to  all  that  was  done  in  Hyde 
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Park  for  the  illustration  of  modern  art  and  manufactures.  !  much  taste  in  their  external  appearance,  but  are  substantially 


Sydenham  Palace  contains  an  extensive  museum  of  antiqui 
ties,  including  part  of  the  Assyrian  marbles,  and  of  specimens 
in  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy,  together  with  casts  of 
the  more  extraordinary  antediluvian  animals,  and  figures  il 
lustrative  of  ethnology,  by  exhibiting  individuals  of  the  vari 
ous  races  habited  and  placed  as  they  lived.  The  gardens, 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  provided  with  fountains  and 
water- works  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Versailles,  are 
carefully  laid  out,  so  as  tc  combine  instruction  with  recreation. 

SYDENIIAM,  or  OWEN'S  SOUND,  a  tn.  Canada  West. 
on  Owen's  Sound,  a  port  of  the  great  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake 
Huron,  110  m.  N.W.  Toronto.  It  was  laid  out  in  1846,  and 
is  rising  rapidly.  It  has  four  Protestant  churches,  and  seve 
ral  good  schools ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather ; 
and  numerous  flour  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  about  1200. 

SYDENHAM  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean.    See  NANOUTJ. 

SYDERSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  2520  ac.  Pop.  552. 

SYDLING-  (ST.  NICHOLAS),  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  5028  ac. 
Pop.  675. 

SYDNEY,  a  tn.  British  America,  cap.  of  Cape  Breton, 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay,  which 
forms  a  capacious  and  secure  harbour ;  lat.  48°  18'  N.;  Ion. 
GO0  31'  W.  It  consists  of  about  80  houses,  is  well  situated 
as  regards  the  fisheries,  and  has  near  it  rich  coal-mines. 

SYDNEY,  a  seaport  tn.  Australia,  cap.  New  South 
Wales,  beautifully  and  advantageously  situated  on  Sydney 
Cove,  on  the  S.  side  of  Port  Jackson,  7  m.  from  the  heads ; 
ht.  (Fort  Macquarie)  33°  51'  42"  S. ;  Ion.  151°  14'  E.  (R.) 
It  stands  partly  on  a  small  freestone  promontory,  having  Dar 
ling  harbour  on  the  W.,  and  partly  in  a  narrow  valley,  and 
viewed  either  from  the  sea  or  adjoining  heights  on  the  main 
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land,  presents  a  very  pleasing  and  even  imposing  appearance. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  it  consisted  of  a  num 
ber  of  paltry  houses,  huddled  together,  or  scattered  irregu 
larly  without  any  preconceived  arrangement,  and  that  part  of 
the  town,  notwithstanding  numerous  alterations  and  improve 
ments,  is  still  its  least  inviting  quarter ;  but  elsewhere  the 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  so  spacious 
that  not  fewer  than  34  of  them  have  carriage-ways  of  not 
less  than  36  ft.,  and  foot-ways  of  not  less  than  12  ft.  wide. 
All  these  streets  are  well  paved  or  macadamized,  remarkably 
well  kept,  and  lighted  witli  gas.  The  houses  seldom  exhibit 


built  of  brick  or  stone,  many  of  them  with  small  but  neatly- 
laid-out  gardens ;  and  several  of  the  streets,  among  which 
George  Street  and  Pitt  Street  deserve  special  notice,  present 
ranges  of  handsome  edifices  gpd  elegant  shops,  which  may 
vie  with  those  in  some  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  It 
has  extensive  and  increasing  suburbs — W.  Pyrmont  and  Bal- 
main,  across  Darling  harbour;  E.  Wooloomooloo,  or  Hen 
rietta  Town;  S.E.  Paddirigton  and  Surrey  Hills;  S.  Redfern 
and  Chippendal;  and  S.W.  Cancpcrdown,  Newton,  and  the 
Glebe.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  churches, 
which  include  five  Protestant  Episcopalian,  three  Presbyte 
rian,  two  R.  Catholic,  six  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  and  one 
Quaker.  The  other  buildings  and  institutions  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  government-house,  a  very  handsome  struc 
ture  of  white  freestone,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  finely 
situated  among  well-wooded  grounds,  on  a  height  overhang 
ing  Sydney  Cove ;  Sydney  university,  occupying  a  commo 
dious  building,  and  furnishing  a  good  education  in  classics, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy  ;  a  R.  Catholic  college, 
a  normal,  and  several  other  superior  schools ;  the  new  court 
house,  and  adjoining  it  the  new  jail,  built  on  an  extensive 
scale,  with  a  due  regard  to  tlie  classification  of  prisoners;  a 
theatre,  a  museum,  the  legislative  and  executive  council- 
chambers,  consisting  of  a  handsome  range  of  stone-buildings, 
with  a  noble  colonnade,  forming  a  verandah  and  balcony ; 
the  new  barracks,  a  large  but  plain  series  of  buildings ;  the 
custom-house,  public  library,  public  markets,  the  benevolent 
asylum,  and  two  hospitals  ;  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  floral  and  horticultural  societies. 

Sydney  has  not  yet  reached  the  period  when  any  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants  must  look  to  manufactures  as  a 
means  of  employment, 
but  the  trade  is  very  ex 
tensive,  and  enjoys  facili 
ties  of  which  few  other 
ports  can  boast.  Its 
haven,  about  15  m.  long, 
and  in  some  parts  3  m. 
liroad,  is  completely  land 
locked,  and  indented  by 
numerous  creeks,  with 
depth  of  water  sufficient 
to  allow  the  largest  ves 
sels  to  enter,  and  lie 
close  to  the  warehouses 
which  line  the  shore.  To 
make  the  accommodation 
more  complete,  a  circular 
quay  has  been  erected  at 
an  expense  of  more  than 
£27,000.  Nor  have  the 
means  of  defence  been 
altogether  overlooked. 
On  the  highest  ground 
within  the  N.  portion  of 
the  town,  an  admirable 
site  for  a  citadel  has 
been  selected,  and  partly 
constructed.  Several 
other  forts  occupy  com 
manding  positions  within 
the  cove,  and  were  the 
defences  made  complete, 
by  the  erection  of  bat 
teries  on  the  two  lofty 
headlands  which,  about 
]£  m.  apart,  form  the 

entrance  of  Port  Jackson, and  George's  Head,  which  imme 
diately  fronts  it,  a  hostile  approach  by  sea  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  all  but  impossible.  The  principal  exports  of 
Sydney  are  wool,  tallow,  and  hides,  and  the  produce  of  the 
southern  whale-fishery,  particularly  whale-oil  and  whale-bone; 
the  principal  imports  are  grain  and  provisions,  including  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  wine  and  spirits,  soap  and  candles,  wearing 
apparel,  furniture,  carriages,  and  various  articles  of  ordinary 
manufacture,  as  tissues,  hardware,  agricultural  implements, 
&c.  In  carrying  on  this  important  trade,  the  number  of  ves 
sels  which  entered  the  port  of  Sydney  in  1848,  was  527,  with 
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tonnage,  131,686.  The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same  |  SYNGEM,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
year  was  estimated  at  £963,590;  that  of  the  imports  at  10  m.  S.S.W.  Ghent;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  hospital, 
£1,182.874.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  ex-  j  orphan  asylum,  and  two  communal  schools;  some  weaving, 


ports  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow,  from  1846-7  to  1851-2  :— 

ExroKTS/rom  SYDNKY  of  WOOL,  TAI.LOW,  and  HIDES,  frcr, 
1846-7  to  1851-2. 


SEASON, 

From  1st  Novembfr  t 
Slit  October  each  Yea 


I  Total  Exports  from  Sydney. 


1846-17 
1847-48 
1848-49, 
1819-50 
1850-51 
1851-52  ..... 


"!!!;  46,133 
1(3,844 


10,600 

16,236 

10,0-H 

i!0,l57 


74,110 


. 

W.365 


. 

49,151 


, 
19,914 


, 
6S641 


The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  colony  (see  NEW  SOUTH  WALES) 
has  given  an  immense  impetus  to  the  trade  of  Sydney,  and 
added  another  most  important  article  of  export.  The  total 
amount  of  gold  exported  in  1853,  was  estimated  at  £6,000,000. 
In  regard  to  the  means  of  transport  within  the  town  itself 
and  in  its  environs,  Sydney  is  by  no  means  deficient.  Omni 
buses,  hackney-coaches,  and  cabs  are  as  numerous  in  its  streets  |  regularly  here.  During  the  war  of  independence,  Syra 

as  in  those  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.    Stage-     *'--  —~f f  *'--  ^ -<">''  -> »~  —-'  — •*<•  ——  - 

coaches  run  regularly  to  all  the  most  important  towns ;  and 
steamers  ply  daily  between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  and  at 
longer  intervals  to  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Launceston,  &c. 
For  ordinary  recreation  a  large  area,  about  2  m.  in  circuit, 
and  called  Hyde  Park,  has  been  judiciously  reserved,  and 


already  forms   one   of  the   chief  attractions   of   the  place. 

side  of  it  is  a] 
other,   extending   al< 


breweries,  and  corn  and  oil  mills.     Pop.  2767. 

SYRA  [anc.  Syros],  an  isl.  of  the  Archipelago,  belonging 
to  Greece,  and  included  in  the  N.  Cyclades,  1 1  m.  S.  Andro  ; 
lat.  (E.  side)  37°  28'  54"  N.;  Ion.  24°  55'  45"  E.  (n.) ;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  10  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  nearly  7  m.  The  coast 
is  bold  and  rugged,  with  numerous  indentations,  one  of  which, 
on  the  E.,  where  the  capital  of  same  name  stands,  furnishes 
an  excellent  harbour ;  the  interior  is  intersected  by  hills  and 
narrow  valleys,  and  though  in  some  parts  almost  sterile, 
partly  from  a  deficiency  of  water,  is  generally  covered  with  a 
soil  of  great  fertility,  producing  in  abundance  wheat,  barley, 
cotton,  wine,  and  figs.  The  climate,  cooler  and  more  humid 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  islands,  has  the  reputation  of 

being  very  salubrious. SYRA,  the  town,  near  the  site  of 

the  ancient  Syros,  consists  of  a  number  of  tolerably  spacious 
streets,  and  well-built  houses.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  residence  of  a  British  consul ;  and  has  several  churches, 
and  a  considerable  trade,  greatly  favoured  by  its  port,  and 
the  visits  of  the  Austrian  and  French  steamers,  which  call 

be 
came  the  centre  of  the  Greek  commerce,  and  made  very  rapid 


progress,  increasing  in  population  from  5000  to  nearly  30,000. 
The  peace,  by  restoring  the  freedom  of  other  ports,  deprived 
it  of  the  prosperity  which  it  owed  to  adventitious  circum 
stances,  but  its  natural  advantages  are  still  great  enough  to 
make  it  of  considerable  importance.  P.  (1853),  about  20,000. 
SYRACUSE  [Latin,  Syracusa],  a  tn.  and  seaport 


One  side  of  it  is  appropriated  as  a  botanical  garden;  the     S.E.  coast,  isl.  Sicily,  cap.  prov.  of  its  name;  lat.  37°  3'  N.  ; 
long   the  shore,   and  raised  a  few   feet  |  Ion.  15°  16'  30"  E.  (u.)     It  stands  on  the  island  of  Ortygia, 


above  the  rippling  waves,  is  laid  out  in  winding  walks 
and  terraces,  arbours,  shrubberies,  and  verdant  slopes. 
The  management  of  the  city  is  vested  in  a  corporation, 
which  has  the  power  of  meeting  its  expenditure  by  levy 
ing  a  police-rate.  Though  the  population  is  of  a  very 
heterogeneous  description,  the  good  order  of  the  com 
munity  is  seldom  disturbed.  Sydney  was  founded  in 
1788,  and  named  in  honour  of  Viscount  Sydney,  the 
colonial  secretary  of  state.  It  made  comparatively  little 
progress  till  the  time  of  Governor  Macquarie,  who 
caused  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  whole  locality, 
marked  out  a  regular  plan  for  future  buildings,  and 
made  many  other  important  improvements.  It  received 
its  charter  of  incorporation  in  1842.  Pop.  (1846),  38,358; 
now  (1854)  estimated  at  above  100,000. 

SYHOON,  or  SEIIIOUN  [anc.  /Saras],  a  river,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  N.E. 
Bostan  ;  flows  first  S.W.  past  Adana,  and  35  m.  below, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  total  course,  about  130  m. 

SYLT,  an  isl.  Denmark.     See  SILT. 

SYLVA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  lat.  57°  30'  N., 
in  a  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  gov.  Perm ;  flows 
circuitously  N.N.W.,  passing  the  tn.  of  Kungour;  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Tschui- 
Kova,  24  m.  N.E.  Perm. 

SYMI,  an  isl.  Asiatic  Turkey,  S.W.  coast,  Ana- 
dolia,  18  m.  N.W.  Rhodes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of 
the  same  name  [anc.  Sinus  Doridis] ;  lat.  36°  30'  42"  N. ; 
Ion.  27°  54'  15"  E.  (R.)  It  is  6  m.  long,  and  4  m.  broad ; 
high,  rocky,  and  barren,  rising  to  about  1000  ft.  above 
sea-level,  composed  of  gray  limestone;  outline  irregular, 
coasts  bold  and  steep.  Deep  indentations  mark  both  its 
N.  and  S.  extremities.  The  soil  is  extremely  unpro 
ductive.  Commerce  and  enterprise  have  rendered  this 
sterile  spot  a  thriving  mart.  It  is  a  depot  for  sponges 
and  wood.  The  former  article  is  found  in  the  neigh 
bouring  seas,  and  employs  the  male  population  during  the 


summer  to  procure 
the  island,  is  a  thrivin 


-SYMI,  the  cap.  and  only  town  on 
place,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  deep  water,  and  vessels  lie  close  in.  Pop.  .about  1000. 

SYMINGTON,  two  pars.  Scotland:— 1,  Ayr ;  4  m.  by 
1£  m.  Pop.  902.— 2,  Lanark  ;  3  m.  by  1£  m.  Pop.  536. 

SYMPIIEROPOL,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SIMFEROPOL. 

SYMPHORIEN  (SAINT-),  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Hainaut,  3  m.  E.  Mons ;  with  a  brewery,  a  bleachfield,  flour- 
uiil!,  and  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1157. 


a  tongue  of  land  projecting  S.  from  the  mainland,  and  se 


parated  from  it  by  a  canal  or  fosse. 
is  the  great  harbour,  so  capacious, 


To  the  W.  of  the  island 
easy  of  access,  and  so 


secure,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  best  ports  in  the  Mediter 
ranean  ;  to  the  E.  is  the  little  harbour.  It  is  rather  strongly 
fortified,  being  inclosed  by  walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  de 
fended  by  other  works.  The  town  is  very  indifferently  built, 
and  the  streets,  though  tolerably  regular,  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  partly  on  the  site,  and 
partly  actually  composed  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva; 
the  church  of  St.  Philip,  and  numerous  other  churches,  seve- 
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ral  convents,  a  college,  picture-gallery,  senate-house,  library, 
and  barracks.  The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa  (which 
see]  is  now  only  a  small  pool  of  not  very  pure  water,  and 
is  used  for  the  most  ordinary  domestic  purposes.  Trade, 
once  so  important,  has  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  is  now 
almost  confined  to  insignificant  exports  of  oil,  corn,  fruit, 
wine,  hemp,  and  saltpetre.  Modern  Syracuse,  both  in  extent 
and  appearance,  is  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was  in  ancient 
times.  The  island  to  which  its  site  is  now  confined  was  only 
one  of  four  quarters,  other  three  stretching  far  on  the  main 
land,  Acradina  to  the  E.,  Tyche  to  the  N.,  and  Neapolis  to 
the  N.W.,  crowned  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Epipoli,  inclos 
ing  a  space  the  circuit  of  which,  including  Otygia,  was  at 
least  20  m.,  and  containing  a  population  which  has  been  ex 
travagantly  estimated  at  a  million,  and  may  possibly  have 
reached  a  fourth  of  it.  There  are  many  remains  which  attest 
the  former  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  the  city,  but  the 
work  of  devastation  has  been  rapid  and  complete,  and  the 
remains  are  far  fewer  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
best  preserved  and  most  interesting  are  those  which,  though 
the  work  of  human  hands,  could  scarcely  be  destroyed.  They 
nre  called  latomice,  or  prisons,  and  consist  of  immense  and 
deep  excavations  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  with  steep  slanting 
sides,  which  made  egress  impossible,  and  must  have  admira 


bly  served  the  purposes  of  the  inhuman  tyrants  into  whose 
hands  the  city  repeatedly  fell.  In  connection  witli  the  lato- 
miee  of  Neapolis,  is  the  famous  cavern  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Ear  of  Dionysius,  along  which,  by  means  of  grooves  care 
fully  cut  and  polished,  the  slightest  whisper  of  the  prisoners 
is  supposed  to  have  been  audibly  conveyed.  Among  the 
distinguished  persons  to  whom  Syracuse  gave  birth,  may  be 
mentioned  the  poets  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  and  above  all 
the  celebrated  mathematician  and  mechanist,  Archimedes. 

lop.  16,805. The  PROVINCE,  occupying  the  S.E.  portion 

of  the  island,  length  and  breadth,  63  m.,  is  mountainous ;  but 
includes  the  once  fertile,  but  now  neglected  and  partially 
marshy  plain  of  Catania.  Pop.  175,700. 

SYRACUSE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Oswego  and  the  Erie  canals,  and  on  a  branch  railway 
connected  with  the  trunk  lines  between  Buffalo  and  the  Hud 
son,  about  140  m.  VV.  Albany.  !„  1820  it  consisted  of  a  few 
scattered  and  indifferent  wooden  houses,  and  has  since  sprung 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  into  a  large  and  handsome  town,  with 
spacious  and  well-built  streets,  churches  with  glittering  spires, 
splendid  hotels,  large  and  lofty  stone- warehouses  and  canal- 


basins  crowded  with  boats.  In  addition  to  the  extensive 
traffic  for  which  its  railroads  and  canals  afford  it  unwonted 
facilities,  it  has  large  salt-works,  supplied  with  brine  from 
the  pits  of  Salina,  in  the  vicinity,  and  manufacturing  chiefly 
coarse  salt,  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
800,000  bushels  annually.  Pop.  (1850),  22,271. 

SYRIA  [Turkish,  JJnhr-el-Cham],  a  country,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  between  lat.  31°  and  37°  N. ;  and  Ion.  33°  3U'  and 
39°  E. ;  and  bounded,  N.  by  the  Taurus  range,  separating  it 
from  Asia  Minor ;  N.E.  the  Euphrates ;  E.  the  Syrian  desert ; 
S.E.  and  S.  Arabia  ;  S.W.  Egypt;  and  W.  the  Mediterranean  ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  420m.;  greatest  breadth, 
about  190m.;  area,  nearly  50,000  sq.  m.  The  coast  has 
some  low  sandy  tracts ;  but  is  in  general,  though  not  deeply 
indented,  lofty  and  precipitous,  rising,  particularly  in  Mount 
Carmel,  to  the  height  of  3000  ft.  It  has  few  good  harbours, 
and  is  often  lined  with  shelves,  which  make  its  navigation 
dangerous.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  interior  is 
a  mountain-chain,  which,  continued  from  the  Sinai  peninsula 
in  the  S.,  stretches  over  the  whole  length  of  the  country,  till 
it  becomes  linked  with  the  Taurus  in  the  N.  The  S.  part  of 
this  chain,  where  it  enters  Palestine,  consists  of  two  parallel 
ranges.  The  W.  range,  lowering  as  it  proceeds  N.,  assumes 
the  form  of  a  plateau,  which  has  an  average  height  of  about 
2500  ft.  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  but  afterwards  sinking 
rapidly,  has  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
near  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  a  height  of  rather  less  than 
480  ft.  At  this  point,  however,  it  assumes  a  new  elevation, 
and,  taking  the  name  of  Lebanon  or  Libanus,  attains  in  its 
culminating  point  the  height  of  9600  ft.  The  E.  range  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of  W.  Arabia,  pursues  the 
same  direction  as  the  W.  range,  and  though  it  also  rests  on 
a  plateau  which,  towards  Damascus,  has  a  height  of  above 
2000  ft.,  is  in  general  of  moderate  elevation.  On  approach 
ing  Libanus  it  takes  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus,  the  only  space 
i  between  them  being  occupied  by  a  longitudinal  valley,  known 
I  by  the  name  of  Ccele-Syria.  Notwithstanding  its  much  lower 
I  average  elevation,  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  chain 
occurs  in  Anti-Libanus,  which  in  Jebel-el-Sheik,  about  30m. 
j  W.  of  Damascus,  attains  a  height  variously  estimated,  by 
some  at  10,000  ft.  and  by  others  at  more  than  12,000  ft.  This 
j  mountain,  visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  Syria,  forms  an 
i  important  landmark  for  the  guidance  of  its  caravans.  The 
mountain-chain  now  described  divides  Syria  into  three  regions 
— a  W.,  consisting  of  a  narrow  belt  of  lowland,  extending  be 
tween  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  sometimes  sandy,  but  gener 
ally  fertile  ;  a  central,  occupied  by  the  principal  mountains 
of  the  chain ;  and  an  E.,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a 
bare,  arid,  sandy  plateau,  occasionally  relieved  by  a  few  oases. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  confined  to  a  part  of 
the  N.E.  frontier  ;  and  the  Jordan  or  Ghor,  which,  rising  on 
the  N.  of  Jebel-el-Sheik,  continues  its  course  almost  due  S. 
through  a  valley  remarkable,  particularly  in  its  S.  part,  for  its 
great  depth  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  course  of 
the  Jordan  are  the  lakes  of  Merom  and  Tiberias,  the  latter 
justly  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  our  Saviour's  mira 
cles  ;  and  at  its  mouth  is  the  far  larger  lake  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  also  occupies  a  memorable  place  in  Scripture  history, 
and  still  attests,  in  the  volcanic  rocks  lining  its  shores,  and 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  its  waters,  the  fearful  catastrophe 
which  overthrew  and  buried  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The 
climate  of  Syria  is  salubrious  among  the  mountains,  but  ex 
cessively  hot,  unhealthy,  and  often  pestilential,  along  the  sea 
shores.  Much  of  the  soil,  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
Lebanon,  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  and  if  its  natural  ad 
vantages  were  not  more  than  counteracted  by  its  wretched 
political  condition,  it  might  easily,  at  least  in  its  cultivable 
parts,  be  rendered  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  the  world. 
Among  its  principal  products  are  corn,  cotton,  fruit  in  almost 
endless  variety,  indigo,  sugar-cane,  grapes,  mulberries,  olives, 
and  tobacco.  Its  forests  also  are  extensive,  and  include  among 
their  trees,  though  now  only  to  a  limited  extent,  the  famous 
cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  chief  domestic  animals  are  camels, 
oxen,  goats,  sheep,  mules,  asses,  and  horses.  Game  is  abun 
dant  ;  and  the  bees  yield  honey  in  such  abundance,  and  of 
such  excellent  quality,  as  to  form  an  important  branch  of 
rural  economy.  The  minerals,  as  well  as  the  general  geology 
of  the  country,  have  been  imperfectly  explored ;  the  only 
metal  of  any  consequence  appears  to  be  iron.  Both  manu- 
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factures  and  trade  are  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  The 
former,  once  celebrated,  are  now  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
principal  towns,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Damascus, 
which  is  still  in  some  repute  for  its  silks  and  sword-blades; 
the  other  leading  articles  are  cotton  goods,  soap,  glass,  and 
confectionery.  The  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  Alexandretta, 
Tripoli,  and  Beyrout,  especially  the  last,  which  is  the  only 
commercial  port  of  Syria  that  has  made  much  progress  in 
recent  times.  The  inhabitants,  roughly  estimated  at  about 
'2,000,000,  consist  chiefly  of  Greeks,  stationary  Arabs,  and 
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Turks ;  among  the  mountaineers  the  most  celebrated  tribes  are 
the  Druzes,  Maronites,  and  Ansarieh.  There  are  also  several 
nomade  tribes,  as  Turcomans  in  the  N.,  Kurds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  Bedouins  in  the  Syrian  desert.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  are  Mahometans ;  the  Greeks  generally  belong 
to  the  Greek  church ;  the  Maronites  form  a  peculiar  Christian 
sect.  For  administrative  purposes  Syria,  formerly  composing 
the  four  pashalics  of  Acre,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Tripoli, 
is  now  divided  into  three  governments  or  cyalcts — Ilaleb,  sub 
divided  into  four  provinces  or  liras,  of  which  Ilaleb,  or  Aleppo 
is  the  capital ;  Saida,  subdivided  into  eight  livas,  cap.  Saida 
or  Sidon  ;  and  Syria  proper,  subdivided  into  four  livas,  cap. 
Damascus.  Syria,  at  an  early  period,  became  part  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  Persians  under 
Cyrus,  and  the  Greeks  under  Alexander.  It  afterwards  be 
came  the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the  Seleucides,  from  whom 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  during  whose  domination 
Odenath  and  his  celebrated  queen  Zenobia,  established  a  short 
lived  kingdom  at  Palmyra.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  into  a  W.  and  E.,  Syria  fell  to  the  latter,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs  in  636.  It  was  governed  by  caliphs  till 
883,  and  then  passed  under  various  masters,  till  it  was  con 
quered  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  1078.  It  was  partly  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Crusaders,  who  founded  in  it  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem,  which  lasted  till  1293,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Mamelukes,  who  united  it  wiih  Egypt,  and  retained  pos 
session  of  it  till  1517,  when  the  Ottoman  Turks  added  it  to 
their  empire.  The  most  important  events  in  the  modern 
history  of  Syria  are  its  conquest  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1833, 
and  its  restoration  to  Turkey,  in  1840,  by  the  intervention  of 
the  great  European  powers. 

SYRMIA,  or  SYKMIEN,  a  co.  Austria,  in  the  E.  of  Scln- 
vonia,  bounded,  N.  by  Hungary,  E.  the  Danube,  and  S.  and 
W.  the  Bich  ;  area,  692  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  through 
out  its  whole  length  by  the  Fruska  Mountains,  and  is  at 
once  among  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic,  as  well  as  the 
most  fertile  spots  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  alike 
productive  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  silk  ;  and  is  particularly 


celebrated  for  its  plums  and  water-melons,  which  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  brings  to  great  perfection.  Its  capital  is  Vu- 
kovar.  Pop.  108,500. 

SYRTIS  (GREAT  and  LITTLE).     See  SIDRAV  and  CADES. 

SYSOLA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  gov. 
Viatka,  enters  gov.  Novgorod;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W., 
and  joins  1.  bank  Witschegda,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m. 

SYSSEELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
40  m.  E.  Bruges.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  a  brewery, 
two  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1754. 

SYTOHEWSK,  or  SITCHEVKA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and 
98  in.  N.E.  Smolensk;  with  two  churches,  several  tanneries 
and  breweries,  and  some  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1850),  2986. 

SYZRAN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  78  m.  S.  Simbirsk, 
cap.  circle,  on  a  height  above  the  Syzran  and  Krymza,  both 
of  which  here  join  r.  bank  Volga.  Though,  after  Simbirsk, 
the  best  town  in  the  government,  it  is  poorly  built,  and  has 
unpaved  streets.  It  contains  two  wooden  and  eight  stone 
churches,  and  a  monastery;  and  has  manufactures  of  soap  and 
leather,  a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  7400. 

SZAAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Stuhlweiss- 
enburg,  1  m.  from  Bitske  ;  with  a  church  and  a  trade  in  grain. 
Pop.  1184. 

SZABAD-SzALLAS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
Little  Rumania,  34  m.  N.N.W.  Halas;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  a  courthouse,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  4220. 

SZABADHELY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
and  8  m.  from  Arad,  on  the  Maros ;  with  a  Greek  church, 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Pop.  1440. 

SZABADI  (FoK),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
and  12  m.  from  Veszprim ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  corn.  Pop.  1210. 

SZABADJA  (SzENT  RIRALY),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither 
Danube,  co.  and  3  m.  from  Veszprim ;  with  two  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1484. 

SZABOLCS,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded,  N.  by  Zemplin, 
N.E.  Unghvar  and  Bcregh,  E.  Szathmar,  S.  Bihar,  S.W. 
Great  Rumania,  and  W.  Heves  and  Borsod  ;  area,  2136  geo. 
sq.  in.  It  may  be  described  as  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  in 
terspersed  with  extensive  morasses.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Theiss,  which  makes  a  large  bend  round  the  N.  and  W.  part 
of  the  county,  and  receives  the  Szamos.  Some  parts  of  the 
county  are  fertile  alluvium,  and  even  many  of  the  sandy  dis 
tricts  have  such  an  admixture  of  fertile  soil,  that  the  corn 
raised  more  than  satisfies  the  home  consumption.  Besides 
cereals,  fruit,  tobacco,  and  melons  thrive  well.  Great  num 
bers  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  on  the  rich  meadows.  Both 

ie  and  fish  abound.  This  county  is  divided  into  the  four 
districts  of  Rleinwardein,  Dada,  Nadudvar,  and  Bathor.  The 
cap.  is  Nagy-Rallo.  Pop.  225,500. 

S/AKAL,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
about  70  m.  from  Tolna,  on  the  canal  of  the  Rapos;  with  a 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1634. 

SZAKALHAZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and 
3  m.  from  Temcsvar,  on  the  Bereghszo,  It  contains  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  parish  church.  Pop.  2222. 

SZAKALOVACZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  7  m.  from  Weiss- 
kirchen  ;  with  a  Greek  church.  The  inhabitants  belong  chiefly 
to  an  Illyrian  frontier  regiment.  Pop.  1144. 

SZAKOS  (MAGYAR  and  TUKOK),  two  adjacent  places, 
Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and  about  56  m.  S.W.  Temes- 
var;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  (Szakos-Magyar),  2677; 
(Szakos-Torok),  1695. 

SZAKTS,  n  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Tolna;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade  in  cattle,  wood,  and 
wine.  Pop.  2721. 

SZALAD,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded,  N.E.  by  Veszprim; 
S.E.  Sumegh,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Lake  Bala 
ton;  S.  Civil  Croatia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Drave  ; 
W.  Styria;  and  N.W.  Eisenburg;  area,  1605  geo.  sq.  m. 
A  ramification  of  the  Sehb'kel,  proceeding  from  Styria  into 
co.  Eisenburg,  entering  co.  Szalad,  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  proceeding  N.,  makes  the  districts  in  that  direction  hilly. 
The  rest  of  the  county  is  finely  undulated,  except  towards 
the  Balaton  Lake,  where  it  becomes  flat  and  marshy.  Tl  e 
principal  rivers  are  the  Drave,  the  Mur,  and  the  Szala.  The 
soil,  which  is  well  cultivated,  is  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
particularly  wheat.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  stocks.  The  forests  are  extensive  ;  and  both  gama 
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and  fish  abound.  This  comity  is  divided  into  six  districts — 
Zala-Egerzseg  (the  capital),  Tapolcza,  Tzanto,  Kapornak, 
Lb'vo,  and  Murakoz.  Pop.  257,036. 

SZALATNA  (NAGY),  or  VELKA-SLATINA,  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  co.  Sohl,  r.  bank  Szalatna,  6  m.  E.N.E.  Altsohl ; 
\vith  two  churches,  and  a  mineral  spring.  Pop.  1491. 

SZALATZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar ; 
with  two  churches.  Pop.  4278. 

SZALKA,  several  places,  Hungary: — 1,  A  market  tn. 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Honth,  on  the  Ipoly,  6  m.  from  Gran  ;  ; 
with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, and  cattle.   P.  1173. — 
2,  A  vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  Tolna,  in  a  well-wooded  district,  j 
20  m.  from  Szexard.     It  has  a  handsome  church.     P.  1669.  | 

SZALOK,  several  places,  Hungary :— 1,  (Also-),  A  vil., 
co.  Saros,  30  m.  from  Eperies;  with  a  church. — 2,  (Eger-), 
A  vil.,  co.  Heves,  2  m.  from  Erlau ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade 
in  wine.  Pop.  1535.— 3,  (Tisza-),  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Heves;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1900. 
—4,  (Nagy-,  or .Gross-Schlagendorf),  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Zips,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  9  in.  S.W.  Kasmark; 
with  two  churches ;  manufactures  of  linen,  several  distilleries ; 
a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  cattle ;  and  mineral-springs,  with 
a  bathing  establishment.  Pop.  1094. 

SZALONAK,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  SCHLAINING. 

SZALONTA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Bihar,  50  m.  8.S.W.  Margitta;  with  a  church,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  7210. 

SZALT,  a  tn.  Syria,  pash.  Damascus,  45  m.  N.E.  Jeru 
salem.  The  houses  are  usually  small,  with  flat  roofs  resting 
upon  an  arch ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  form  suc 
cessive  terraces.  Number  of  houses  altogether  about  500, 
of  which  300  are  Turkish,  and  200  Christian. 

SZAMOBOK,  or  SOMOBOH,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Croatia, 
co.  Agram,  23  m.  N.N.E.  Carlstadt;  with  a  church,  Fran 
ciscan  monastery,  a  castle,  and  several  schools,  and  a  copper- 
mill.  Pop.  2266. 

SZAMOS,  a  river,  Austrian  dominions,  formed  in  Tran 
sylvania  by  the  Great  and  the  Little  Szamos,  the  former  com 
ing  from  the  S.  Carpathians  on  the  E.,  and  the  latter  from 
the  S.W.,  and  forming  a  junction  near  the  town  of  Dees,  j 
The  united  stream   proceeds  very  circuitously  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  enters  Hungary,  and  joins  1.  bank  Theiss,  where  it  j 
is  joined  by  the  Krasna,  after  a  course  of  about  220  m.     It  j 
has  no  affluent  of  any  consequence. 

SZAMOS- UJVAR,  tn.  Transylvania.  See  ARMENIERSTADT. 

SZANAD,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal, 
2  m.  from  Stein-am- Anger.  Pop.  2874. 

SZANISZLO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Szath- 
mar,  4  m.  from  Nagy-Karoly ;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  a 
trade  in  corn.  Pop.  2169. 

SZANTO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Abaujvar,  near  the  N.  shore  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tokay  Hills ;  with  two  churches.  Good  wine  and  tobacco 
are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4895. 

SZANTO:— 1,  A  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  12  m.  from 
Pesth;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1129.— 2,  A  vil.,  co.  Tolna, 
20  m.  from  Simontornya ;  with  a  chapel,  a  mill,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  cattle,  timber,  and  wine.  Pop.  1206. 

SZANTOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  1.  bank  Danube, 
8m.  N.E.  Bozdan.  It  contains  a  R.  Catholic  church;  and 
has  some  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wood.  Pop.  2887. 

SZAN  Y,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
37  m.  S.E.  Oedenburg;  with  a  church,  chateau,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle.  Tobacco  is  extensively  grown  in  the  dis 
trict.  Pop.  2150. 

SZARAVOLA,  or  SARAFALVA,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither 
Tlieiss.  co.  Torontal,  on  the  Maros;  with  a  Greek  church, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  3623. 

BZARFOLD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
about  20  m.  from  Oedenburg;  with  a  parish  church,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  timber.  Pop.  1024. 

SZAEKAD,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Bihar,  on  the  Gyepes,  35  m.  S.AV.  Grosswardein ;  with  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  3324. 

SZAROGROD,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  80  m.  E.N.E. 
Podolsk,  on  the  Maraffa;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  several  Greek 
churches,  a  Basilian  monastery  and  school,  a  considerable 
trade,  and  several  annual  fairs.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Jews.  Pop.  6744. 
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SZARTSIA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Toron 
tal,  8  m.  from  Betskerek;  with  a  Greek  parish  church,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  timber.  Pop.  1883. 

SZARVAS,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  29  m.  W.N.W. 
Bekes,  in  a  plain  on  the  Kb'rb's  ;  with  two  churches,  an  econo 
mical  institute,  and  industrial  school ;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  (1846),  17,500. 

SZARA7KEO,  or  VORISTAN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thi 
ther  Danube,  co.  Oedenburg,  4  in.  from  Gross-Hofflein ;  with 
a  parish  church.  Pop.  1704. 

SZASZ  DALLYA,  or  DEXDORF,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylva 
nia,  12  m.  from  Schasburg;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1114. 

SZASZ-REGEN,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Transylvania,  co.and 
N.  E.  Thorda,  r.  bank  Maros,  here  navigable.  It  contains  two 
Protestant,  and  several  other  churches,  a  normal  and  other 
schools,  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  casino,  and  orphan  asy 
lum  ;  is  the  seat  of  a  superior  civil  and  criminal  court ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather;  and  an  important 
trade  in  iron,  wood,  lioiiey,  wax,  and  wine.  Szasz-Regen  is  sup 
posed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman  Rhuconium,  and  near 
it  are  the  remains  of  the  Roman  salt-mines,  Salince  Minores, 
where  a  bathing  establishment  has  been  erected,  and  is  much 
frequented.  Pop.  5000. 

SZASZFALU,  or  SZASZFALA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Ugocs,  3  m.  from  Nagy-Szollos ;  with  a  Greek 
church,  and  a  trade  in  tobacco.  Pop.  1269. 

SZASZKA-NEMETH,  or  SZASKA-BANYA,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  Krassova,  in  a  plain  on  the  Nera,  14  m. 
S.S.W.  Oravieza.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  directory  ;  and 
contains  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Pop.  2026. 

SZASZVAROS,  a  market  tn.  Austria.     See  BROOS. 

SZATHMAR,  or  SZATIIMAR-NEJIETHI,  a  tn.  Hungary, 
cap.  co.  of  its  name,  in  a  marshy  plain  on  the  Szamos,  69  in. 
E.N.E.  Grosswardein.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two 
distinct  market  towns,  Szathmar  on  the  left,  and  Nemethi, 
which  was  once  fortified,  and  has  some  of  its  fortifications 
still  remaining,  on  the  r.  bank.  It  is  very  indifferently  built, 
and  has  only  its  principal  street  paved.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop;  contains  a  cathedra],  two  Protestant  and  two  Greek 
churches,  a  seminary,  lyceum,  gymnasium,  normal  school,  and 
Franciscan  monastery ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  fish,  and  wood.  There  are  salt-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  16,800.—- — The  COUNTY  (or  Szaihmar- 
Varmegyc),  area,  1705  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  in  the  E.  and  S.IO. 
mountainous,  being  traversed  by  lofty  ridges,  the  highest  of 
which  are  the  Bikolclal  and  Feketehegy  ;  in  other  directions 
it  is  flat  and  partly  marshy,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
the  Krasna,  where  the  morass  of  Etsed  extends  without  in 
terruption  for  about  18  in.,  from  Gross-Karoly  to  the  banks  of 
the  Theiss.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Theiss,  which  forms 
part  of  the  N.  boundary,  and  its  tributaries  the  Szamos, 
Krasna,  and  Tur.  The  plains,  where  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  waters,  are  of  great  fertility,  producing  abundance 
of  wheat,  maize,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lower  slopes  are  occupied  by  vineyards,  and  above 
them  are  extensive  plantations  of  chestnuts.  The  loftier 
ridges  are  well  covered  with  wood ;  and  the  intervening  valleys 
afford  excellent  pastures,  on  which  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  reared.  The  rearing  of  bees  also  is  an 
important  branch  of  rural  economy  ;  and  the  honey  and  wax 
obtained  from  them  form  considerable  articles  of  export. 
Both  game  and  fish  are  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
minerals  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  include  gold, 
silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  particularly  salt.  Szathmar  is 
divided  into  four  districts — Nagy-Banya,  Krasznakos,  Szam- 
oskos,  and  Nyir.  Pop.  244,800. 

SZATSAL,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Marmaros,  30  m.  from 
Szigeth ;  with  a  Greek  church  and  a  synagogue.  Pop.  1373. 

SZCZUCZIN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  30  m.  S.AV.  Augus- 
towo,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Bober.  It  has  a  large  mar 
ket-place,  spacious  and  paved  streets ;  two  churches,  a  Piarist 
college,  with  a  scholastic  establishment;  a  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  a  large  synagogue;  some  general  trade, 
and  much-frequented  annual  fairs.  Pop.  1849. 

SZE-CnuEN,  a  prov.  China.     See  SECHUEN. 

SZEBELLEB,  or  SIEBENBROD,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Honth,  15  m.  S.S.E.  Schemnitz ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  wood.  Pop.  1057. 
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BZEBEN  (Kis),  or  ZEBEN,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Saros,  on 
the  Tareza ;  with  a  Piarist  college  and  a  gymnasium.  -P.  2780. 

SZECSENY,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Neograd,  on  the  Ipoly,  2  m.  from  Balassa-Gyarmath ;  with  a 
church,  Franciscan  monastery,  old  ruined  castle,  a  magnifi 
cent  chateau,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  3380. 

BZECSOWOZE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary.   See  GAL-SZEOH. 

SZEGEDIN,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  cap.  co. 
Csongrad,  in  a  marsh,  r.  bank  Theiss,  60  m.  W.  Arad.  It 
is  divided  into  the  town  proper,  the  fortress,  the  upper  and 
under  suburbs,  and  the  corn-market.  The  town  proper  has 
no  walls,  but  is  tolerably  well  built,  containing  many  hand 
some  houses,  and  spacious  but  unpaved  streets.  The  parish 
church  here,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Piarists,  who  have  also  a  college,  with  gardens.  The  for 
tress,  close  on  the  Theiss,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches, 
and  entered  by  two  bridges.  It  is  regularly  garrisoned,  and 
lias  its  own  church,  and  a  house  of  correction.  In  the  upper 
suburb  there  is  a  Minorite  church  and  cloister,  and  a  large  salt- 
magazine  ;  in  the  lower  suburb,  a  Franciscan  church  and  mo 
nastery,  and  an  hospital.'  The  corn-market  consists  of  a  row 
of  houses,  with  what  are  called  the  wine-gardens  behind,  and 
in  its  vicinity  the  townhouse,  large  barracks,  and  some  in 
dustrial  estaolishments ;  among  others,  extensive  cloth  and 
tobacco  factories.  The  trade,  which  is  important,  is  chiefly 
in  tobacco,  salt,  wood,  wool,  cotton,  corn,  and  cattle.  A  great 
many  barges  are  built  here.  Pop.  (1846),  35,900. 

SZEGHALOM,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Bekes,  59  m.  S.W.  Margitta ;  with  a  church,  a  quarry,  and 
four  mills.  Pop.  5479. 

SZEGVAK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Cson 
grad,  80  m.  S.E.  Pesth ;  with  a  church,  handsome  county- 
buildings,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  canes,  cattle,  and 
fish.  Pop.  4901. 

SZEKAS,  two  vils.  Hungary: — 1,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Temesvar,  24  m.  from  Lippa ;  with  a  Greek  parisli  church. 
Pop.  1614.  —  2,  (or  Segas),  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Krassova, 
near  the  Karas,  15  m.  S.  Boksan ;  with  a  handsome  church. 
Pop.  2004. 

SZEKELY-KEHESZTun,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Transyl 
vania,  stuhl  Udvarhely,  in  a  somewhat  sterile  district,  on  the 
Great  Kokel.  Its  staple  manufacture  is  sieves,  which  have 
an  extensive  sale.  Pop.  4600. 

SZEKELY  (Kis  and  NAOY),  two  nearly- contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  co.  and  16  m.  from  Tolna ;  with  two  churches,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  timber,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2995. 

BZEKELYHID,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  26  m. 
S.E.  Debreczin  ;  with  two  churches,  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  fortress.  Pop.  3720. 

8ZEKEREMB,  or  SEHREB,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
co.  Hunyad,  53  m.  W.  N.  W.  Hermannstadt ;  with  two 
churches,  and  the  most  important  gold  and  silver  mines  in 
Transylvania.  Tellurium  is  also  found  here.  Pop.  1843. 

BZEKE8SAT,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Te- 
inesvar,  17  m.  from  Arad,  in  a  fertile  district ;  with  a  Greek 
church.  Pop.  3232. 

SZEKSZARD,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  SZEXARD. 

SZEKTSO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,  on  an 
arm  of  the  Danube,  9  m.  N.  Mohacs  ;  with  a  church,  a  hand 
some  chateau,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  wood.  P.  3247. 

BZEKUDVAR,  or  SZOKODOR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and 
25  m.  N.  Arad ;  with  a  Greek  church,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2798. 

SZELE-TAPi.o,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and 
39  m.  S.E.  Pesth,  on  the  Tapjo;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church 
and  a  synagogue.  Pop.  2853. 

SZELESKUT,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  A  market  tn. 
See  PATIBROX. — 2,  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pressburg, 
8  in.  from  Malaczka  ;  witlra  handsome  church.  Pop.  1484. 

SZELIST,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  in  the  land  of 
the  Saxons,  15  m.  W.  Hermannstadt.  It  has  several  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  Pop.  1800. 

SZELL,  two  places,  Hungary: — 1,  (Also-),  A  vil,  co. 
Pesth ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese. 
Pop.  1203.— 2,  (Fdso),  A  vil.,  co.  Pressburg,  9  m.  from 
Szered  ;  with  a  fishery  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1879. 

SZELLINDEK,  or  STOLZENBUKG,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  9  m.  W.  Hermannstadt,  in  a  deep  valley,  covered 
with  orchards  and  vineyards.  It  lias  a  Protestant  and  two 
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Greek  churches,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  wine.  Pop.  2064. 

SZELLY,  or  SALIBY  (ALSO  and  FELSO),  two  nearly-con 
tiguous  vils.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pressburg,  20  m. 
from  Tyrnau;  with  a  church.  Pop.  3190. 

SZELNICZE,  or  SZIELNITZA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Liptau,  6  m.  N.W.  Szent-Miklos  ;  with 
a  church,  and  manufactures  of  saltpetre.  Pop.  1183. 

SZEMERE,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly  : — 1, 
(Gyory-),  A  vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  Raab,  2  m.  from  Teth ; 
with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1279.— 2,  (Kepese-),  A  vil.  Thither 
Danube,  co.  and  20  m.  from  Oedenburg ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1022. 

SZEMIAK  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, co.  and  10  m. 
from  Arad ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1904. 

SZENU,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Komorn, 
6  m.  from  Totis;  with  two  churches,  a  flour-mill,  a  fishery, 
and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1126. 

SZENDRO,  or  ST.  ANDREW,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Theiss,  co.  Borsod,  1.  bank  Bodva,  20  m.  N.  Miskolz. 
It  has  two  castles,  one  in  ruins  and  the  other  still  habitable; 
a  R.  Catholic  church,  synagogue,  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
sulphur-bath.  The  district  is  fertile,  and  produces  much 
wine  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2620. 

SZEN1CZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  44m.  N.N.W. 
Xeutra ;  with  two  churches,  a  handsome  chateau,  and  bathing 
establishment,  several  mills,  important  markets,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  wine.  Pop.  3000. 

SZENOGRAD,  or  SENEHRAZA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Honth,  on  the  frontiers  of  cos.  Sohl  and  Neograd ; 
with  a  church,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1153. 

SZENT,  the  Hungarian  for  Saint,  and  the  prefix  of  nu 
merous  places,  Hungary. 

SZENT-AooTHA,  or  ST.  AGNETHA,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Transylvania,  co.  Fogaras,  on  a  small  stream,  20  m.  from 
Also-Utsa  ;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  2450. 

SZENT-ANDRAS,  or  ST.  ANDREAS,  several  places,  Hun 
gary,  particularly: — 1,  A  vil.,co.  Bekes, on  the  Kerb's,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Great  Rumania;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R. 
Catholic  church.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  but 
often  suffers  from  inundation  of  the  river.  Pop.  3740. — 2, 
A  market  tn.,  co.  Temes,  about  6  m.  from  Kis-Butskerek ;  with 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2290. 

SZENT- ANNA  (0  and  TJj),  two  nearly-contiguous  mar 
ket  tns.  Hungary,  co.  Arad ;  with  two  churches.  P.  7020. 

SZENT-BENEDEK,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: 
— 1,  A  market  tn.,  co.  Bars,  1.  bank  Gran,  8  m.  from  Leva; 
with  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 
Pop.  1240.— 2,  A  vil.,  co.  Pesth,  1.  bank  Danube,  over  whicl: 


there  is  he 
corn  and  ti 


a  ferry,  5  m.  from  Kalocsa.     It  has  a  trade  in 
iber.      Pop.  1121.— 3,   A  market  tn.  Transyl 


vania,  co.  Lower  Weissenburg,  near  Nagy-Enyed  ;  with  three 
churches.  Pop.  919. 

SZENT-GAL, a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  5  m.  from  Veszprim; 
with  a  Protestant  church,  a  saw  and  three  other  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle  and  timber.  Pop.  3203. 

SZEMT-GoTHAKD,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Da 
nube,  co.  Eisenburg,  in  the  valley  of  the  Raab,  3  m.  from 
Raba-Keresztur  ;  with  a  church,  an  abbey,  and  a  trade  in  wine. 
Montecuculi  defeated  the  Turks  here  in  1664.  Pop.  850. 

SZENTA,  or  ZENTA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs, 
r.  bank  Theiss,  10  m.  S.  Kis-Kanisa,  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It 
has  two  churches  ;  and  is  famous  for  the  victory  which  Prince 
Eugene  gained  over  the  Turks  in  1696.  Pop.  (1846),  14,900. 

SZENTES,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Csongrad, 
29  m.  N.N.E.  Szegedin  ;  with  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
built  houses,  a  Protestant  church  with  a  handsome  tower, 
three  other  churches,  and  a  townhouse;  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  Pop.  (1846),  20,600. 

SZEPETNEK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Szalad,  3  m.  from  Nagy-Kanisa ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade 
in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  1401. 

SZEPFALU,  SCHONDORF,  or  SZF.REDIN,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  Temesvar,  4  m.  from  Guttenbrunn;  will, 
a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1764. 

SZEKDAHELY(VAGH),avil.Hungary,  Hither  Danube 
co.  Pressburg,  8  m.  from  Tyrnau  ;  with  a  church.  P.  2451 


SZERED 
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SZEUED,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and 
30  m.  E.N.E.  Pressburg,  near  the  Waag,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  a  church  and  handsome  chateau,  and  a  trade 
in  wood.  Pop.  2900. 

SZEREDNYE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  and  1 1  m.  S.E.  Unghvar ;  with  a  church  and  two  chateaux, 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1720. 

SZEREMLO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth, 
about  8  m.  from  Baja;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1476. 

SZERENCS,  or  ZEREMFER,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  and  33  m.  S.W.  Zemplin  ;  with  a  Protestant  and 
a  Greek  church,  a  poorhouse,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.  Pop.  2196. 

SZESZUPPE,  a  river,  Europe,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Rus 
sian  Poland,  woiwod  Augustowo,  forms  part  of  the  bound 
ary  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  enters  prov.  E.  Prussia,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  N.N.W.,  joins  1.  bank  Memel 
or  Niemen. 

SZETSANY,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  A  vil.,  co.Temes, 
about  4  m.  from  Guttenbrunn  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  2294. 
— 2,  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal,  5  m.  from  Nagy- 
Betskerek  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a  mill, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wood.  Pop.  1547. 

SZEXARD,  SEXARD,  or  SZEKSZARD,  a  market  tn.  Hun 
gary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Tolna,  81  m.  S.W.  Pesth,  on  the 
Sarviz,  and  not  far  from  the  Danube,  from  whose  inundations 
it  is  guarded  by  large  dykes.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well 
built ;  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
county-building,  and  high-school ;  and  has  an  extensive  silk- 
mill,  and  a  considerable  general  trade.  Pop.  (1846),  10,500. 

SZIGETH,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1, 
(Sziget,  Szihoty,  or  Szihota),  A  tn.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Mar- 
maros,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Iza  with  the  Theiss,  221  m. 
E.N.E.  Pesth.  It  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  county-building ;  and  has  a  trade 
in  salt,  obtained  from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop. 
7000. — 2,  (or  Szigetvar]  [anc.  Neonesium],  A  tn.  Thither 
Danube,  co.  Siimegh,  in  a  marshy  but  fertile  district,  r.  bank 
Almas,  20  m.  W.  Fiinf  kirchen.  It  is  walled,  and  defended  by 
a  castle  ;  contains  two  churches,  one  of  which  was  formerly  a 
mosque ;  a  Franciscan  monastery,  townhouse,  and  magnificent 
chateau.  Szigeth  repeatedly  distinguished  itself  by  a  valiant 
defence  in  the  Turkish  wars.  Pop.  3520.— 3,  (-Eotteveny), 
A  vil.,  co.  and  6  m.  N.W.  Raab.  Pop.  835. — 4,  (-GySry),  A 
tn.,  co.  and  hard  by  Raab.  It  has  a  church  and  synagogue ; 
and  raises  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  supply  of  the  market 
of  Raab.  Pop.  2700. 

BZIHALOM,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Borsod,  on  the  Eger, 
18  m.  S.E.  Erlau  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  2174. 

SZIKSZO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Abanjvar,  in  a  plain,  10m.  N.E.  Miskolcz;  with  a  church  and 
a  synagogue.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3889. 

SZ1LAS,  several  places,  Hungary :— 1,  A  vil.  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Temesvar,  8  m.  from  Kiszeto ;  with  a  Greek  church. 
Pop.  1296.— 2,  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Torna,  on  the  Boldva, 
20  m.  from  Rosenau ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  mill,  and 
a  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.  Pop.  1306. 

SZILBAS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  8  m. 
from  Palanka,  in  a  fertile  plain ;  with  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain  and  cattle.  Pop.  1378. 

SZILL,  two  places,  Hungary  :—  1,  A  market  tn.  Thither 
Danube,  co.  and  25  m.  from  Oedenburg ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1785.— 2,  A  market  tn.,  co. 
Siimegh,  10m.  from  Kaposvar ;  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Pop.  1311. 

SZILVAS,  or  PFLAUMENWALD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  Borsod.  about  22  m.  from  Erlau  ;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  a  flour  and  a  paper  mill,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  wood. 
Pop.  1101. 

SZ1N  A,  or  SZINNA,  two  places,  Hungary : — 1 ,  A  vil.  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  Abaujvar,  8  m.  from  Kaschau  ;  with  a  church,  a 
synagogue,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1322.— 2,  A  market  tn., 
co.  Zemplin,  18  m.  N.E.  Nagy-Mihaly;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  castle,  with  fine  gardens  and  breeding-stud  ;  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1021. 

SZINTYE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Arad,  8  m. 
from  Simand;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  timber.  Pop.  1492. 


SZINYER-VARALLYA,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Szathmar,  31  m.  S.W.  Szigeth;  with  a  Protestant  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  castle,  and  extensive  manu 
factures  of  earthenware.  Pop.  3850. 

SZIRMA-BESENYO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Borsod,  in  a  j 
plain,  3  m.  from  Miskolcz ;  with  a  church,  a  castle  with  fine  ! 
gardens,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  excellent  white  wine.  P.  1205.  ! 

SZIVACZ  (0-),  a  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  I 
20  m.  N.E.  Bacs,  in  a  plain,  on  the  Telecksa,  with  a  R.  Ca-  ( 
tholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  j 
wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  6865. 

SZKAL1TE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Trent-  j 
schin,  8  m.  from  Csacza ;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade  in  j 
wood.  Pop.  2169. 

SZLATINA,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1,      j 
A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Marmaros,  on  the  Theiss,  2  m.  from 
Szigeth;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  extensive  salt-mines,  and 
a  remarkable  stream  of  natural  gas,  which  issues  from  the      j 
ground,  and  has  kept  burning  for  many  years.     Pop.  1002. — 
2,  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Krassova,  3  m.  from  Szaszka;  with      ! 
a  handsome  church,  and  several  distilleries.     Pop.  1035. 

SZOBOSZLO,or  HAIDUCKENSTADT,  a  tn.  Hungary  .Thither     i 
Theiss,  co.  Szabolcs,  in  a  plain,  r.  bank  Kbssely,  llm.  S.W. 
Debreczin ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1 6,000. 

SZOBOTISZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Neutra,  43  m.  N.N.E.  Pressburg;  with  an  old  ruined  castle, 
two  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery  and 
earthenware.  Pop.  3185. 

SZOLLOS  (NAGY),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Ugocs,  near  r.  bank  Theiss,  41  m.  W.N.W.  Szigeth;  with 
a  Protestant,  Greek,  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches ;  a  chateau, 
Franciscan  monastery,  county-buildings ;  and  some  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  wood,  and  wine.  Pop.  2052. 

SZOLNOK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and 
29  m.  S.  by  W.  Heves,  in  a  marshy  district,  r.  bank  Theiss,      [ 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pesth  canal,  and  a  little  below  the  con-      j 
fluence  of  the  Zagyva.     It  was  once  defended  by  a  citadel,      j 
which  is  now  in  ruins  ;  contains  a  Franciscan  monastery,  now      | 
used  as  the  church ;  and  a  Turkish  mosque,  converted  into      | 
a  chapel ;  and  has  a  trade  in  fruit,  wood,  salt,  and  fish.     A      | 
number  of  remarkable  fossil-bones,  among  others  those  of  the 
mammoth,  have  been  found  here.     Pop.  (1846),  10,900. 

SZOLNOK,  or  ZANEG,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube, 
co.  and  27  m.  S.  Weisselburg;  with  a  church  and  a  school. 
Pop.  1876. 

SZOMBATHELY:— 1,  (Magyar  and  Nemetli],  two  ad 
jacent  vils.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Veszprim,  on  the 
frontiers  of  cos.  Komorn  and  Stuhlweissenburg;  with  a  church, 
a  chateau,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wood.  Pop.  1671. — 2,  A 
tn.  Hungary.  See  GEORGENBERG. 

SZOMOLYAN,  or  SZMOI.ENITE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Pressburg,  9  m.  from  Modern ;  with  an  elegant  castle,  and 
a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1316. 

SZONTA.  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  near 
the  Vorocz,  about  10  m.  from  Zombor;  with  a  handsome 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  wine,  cattle,  and  fish.  P.  3109. 

SZONY  (0-),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
and  hard  by  Komorn,  r.  bank  Danube.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  handsome  chateau,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Begretium.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  visited  with  violent  shocks  of  earthquake.  Pop.  1702. 

SZOPOR  (ALSO  and  FELSO),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  co.  Heves,  on  the  Kraszna,  30  m.  from  Zilah  ;  with 
a  Greek  church.  Pop.  2087. 

SZOREG,  or  SOREG,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Torontal,  on  the 
Theiss,  4  m.  S.E.  Szegedin,  in  a  fertile  wine,  tobacco,  and 
cattle  and  swine  rearing  district.  Pop.  2200. 

SZOVATH,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Sza 
bolcs,  11  m.  S.W.  Debreczin;  with  a  Protestant  church. 
Pop.  2427. 

SZREDISTIE  (NAGY),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Temesvar,  6  m.  from  Versecz  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade 
in  wine.  Pop.  1769. 

SZTANICSICS,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  50  m. 
S.W.  Szegedin.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church ; 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle,  and  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  4572. 

SZTAPAR  (0  )  or  ALT-SZTAPAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Bacs,  60  m.  S.  W.  Szegedin ;  with  a  Greek  church, 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  flax,  and  wine.  Pop.  3040. 
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SZTAKA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and 
28  m.  N.  by  E.  Zemplin  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  hand 
some  chateau,  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  1021. 

8ZTASSKOV,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Solna, 
about  6  m.  from  Csacza ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1616. 

SZTROPKO,  or  SZTROPHOVI,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Theiss,  co.  Zemplin,  23  m.  N.E.  Eperies;  with  a 
church,  Franciscan  cloister,  and  old  castle.  Pop.  2530. 

SZUCS  (ALSO  and.FELSO),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  B  m.  from  Trentschin;  with 
a  church  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  (Also-),  1587 ; 
(Felso-),  2171. 

SZL'CSAN:— 1,  A  n  avket  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Tliurbcz,  near  1.  bank  Wang,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  4  m.  N.E.  St.  Marton  ;  with  a  Protestant  and  R.  Ca 


tholic  church,  n  synagogue,  and  two  chateaux.  Pop.  1425. 
— 2,  A  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neutra,  9  m.  from 
Bajmocz;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  beet-root,  and 
saffron.  Pop.  1011. 

SZURUOK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Mar- 
maros,  10  m.  from  Szigeth  ;  with  a  Greek  church.  P.  1305. 

SZUTSA  (ALSO  and  FELSO),  two  nearly-contiguous  vils. 
Hungary,  co.  and  5  m.  from  Trentschin,  in  a  well- wooded 
district,  near  the  frontiers  of  Moravia.  They  have  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  3758. 

8ZYDLOWIEC,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  20  m.  S.W.  Ri- 
dom ;  with  a  trade  in  articles  of  steel  and  iron,  timber,  mill 
and  grind  stones,  lime,  corn,  and  hides.  Pop.  3000. 

SZYLOW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  gov.  Kadom,  S.E.  Kieke 
Pop.  1610. 
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TA-KiANG,  or  HONG  CHUI-KIAXCK,  a  river,  China,  rises 
in  the  E.  of  prov.  Yunnan,  traverses  prov.  Quangsee  W.  to  E., 
enters  Quangtong,  and  a  little  above  Canton,  unites  with  the 
Pe-kiang  in  forming  the  Canton  river.  Total  course,  about 
700  m. 

TA-KiEN-LEON,  a  fortified  tn.  China,  prov.   Sechuen,  on 
the  Toung-po-ho,  150  m.  W.S.W.  Tching-tou. 
TAAL,  a  lake,  Luzon.     See  BATANGAS. 
TA  AS,  or  TAES,  a  tn.  Arabia.     See  TAEZ. 
TAASINGE,orTHORSENGE  [Latin,  Taaslandia,  or  Insult/ 
Taasingis],  an  isl.  Denmark,  S.E.  of  Funen,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Strait  of  Svendborg ;  8  m.  long  N.  to  S. ; 
4  m.  broad;  area,  20  geo.  sq.  m.     It  is  well  wooded,  very 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  game.     Its  N.  end  rises  about  240  ft. ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  especially  the  S.W.,  is  a  plain 
very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Pop.  4300. 

TAB  [anc.  Arosis],  a  river,  Persia,  rises  in  the  Baktaii 
Mountains;  flows  first  S.E.,  then  W.N.W.,  separating  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  Fars  from  Khuzistan,  and  after  a 
course  of  160  m.,  falls  into  the  N.  part  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ft  is  navigable  by  barges  of  20  tons. 

TABAGON  (SAN  MIGUEL),  u  vil.  and  par.  Spain,  Gali- 

cia,  prov.  and  35  m.  from  Pontevedra,  r.  bank  Minho;  with 

a  church,  a  school,  an  oil  and  several  flour  mills.     Pop.  1152. 

TABARCA,  a  small  isl.  Mediterranean  Sea,  off  E.  coast, 

Algeria  ;  lat.  36°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  45'  30"  E.  (R.) 

TAB  A  RCA,  NUEVA  TABARCA,  or  ISLA  PLANA,  a  small 
isl.  Mediterranean  Sea,  coast  of  Spain,  prov.  and  5  m.  S.  Ali 
cante  ;  lat.  38°  9'  N. ;  Ion.  0°  30'  W. ;  about  1£  m.  in  length, 
and  5  furlongs  in  breadth.  Pop.  500. 

TABARIA,  a  tn.  and  lake,  Palestine.  See  TIBERIAS. 
TABASCO,  or  GRIJALDA,  a  river,  N.  America,  rises  in 
Guatemala;  flows  N.W.  into  Mexico,  crosses  dep.  Chiapas, 
turns  N.E.  and  crosses  dep.  Tabasco,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  280  in.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Porto-Victoria 
or  Tabasco.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Comitlan. 

TABASCO,  a  dep.  Mexico,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  E.  dep.  Yucatan,  S.  Chiapas,  S.W.  Oajaca,  and  N.W. 
Vera-Cruz.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest  deps.  of  the  Confedera 
tion;  lat.  17°  to  18°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  91°  20'  to  94°  40'  W.  ; 
length,  \\.  to  E.,  measured  on  the  parallel  of  18°  N.,  about 
200  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  60  m.;  area,  15,609  sq.  in.  In 
proportion  to  its  extent  it  has  a  long  stretch  of  coast-line, 
containing  among  other  remarkable  indentations  that  of  the 
large  lagoon  of  Terminos  on  the  N.E.,  with  its  beautiful 
islands  of  Laguna,  Carmen,  and  Puerto- Real.  The  surface 
consists  almost  entirely  of  a  great  flat,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  sea.  but  in  many  parts  so  low  that  it  is  subject  to  inun 
dations,  which  often  isolate  its  villages,  and  leave  no  means 
of  communication  except  by  canoes.  The  streams,  though 
numerous,  are  short  and  shallow,  and  being  too  sluggish  to 
force  an  open  passage  to  the  sea,  are  generally  obstructed  at 
their  mouths  by  bars  and  flat.".  The  more  important  are  the 
Usumasinta  and  Tabasco,  which,  entering  from  opposite  sides 
of  Chiapas,  gradually  converge  ami  haye  a  common  outlet,  the 


Chiltepec,  Das  Bocas,  Tnpilco,  Panta  Anna,  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  its  estuary,  the  Tonala,  Uspapan,  and  the  Guachapa  or 
Paso,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Tabasco  and  Vera- 
Cruz.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot.  particularly  along  the 
coast,  and  owing  to  the  flatness  and  swampiness  of  the  sur 
face,  very  unhealthy.  A  large  portion  of  the  state  is  still 
covered  with  primeval  forests  of  oak,  cedar,  mahogany,  and 
ironwood,  with  occasional  open  spaces  in  which  indigo  and 
vanilla  are  found  growing  spontaneously.  The  principal  cul 
tivated  crops  are  cacao,  coffee,  pepper,  sugar,  palmetto,  and 
some  tobacco.  The  streams  abound  with  fish,  and  the  bees 
of  the  forests  yield  large  supplies  of  honey  and  wax.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians  of  the  Mije,  Zoque,  and  Cci:- 
dale  tribes.  Pop.  (1850),  63,580. 

TABASCO,  sometimes  called  VILLA-DE-SAN-JUAN-BAU- 
TJSTA,  and  VILLA-HERMOSA-DE  TABASCO,  a  tn.  Mexico,  cap. 
above  dep.,  1.  bank  Tabasco,  on  the  frontiers  of  Chiapas.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  Confederation,  and  figures  in 
the  earl}'  proceedings  of  Cortez,  who  gained  one  of  his  earliest 
and  greatest  victories  here  ;  and  though  not  large,  is  well 
built.  Being  accessible  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  light 
draught,  it  has  some  direct  foreign  trade,  but  has  a  much  more 
important  inland  trade  carried  on  with  Guatemala  and  the 
adjoining  states.  Pop.  4000. 

TABERNAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  1C  in. 
N.E.  Ahneria,  on  the  S.  side  of  an  eminence  crowned  by  a 
ruined  castle.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  courthouse,  a  primary 
school,  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  4700. 

TABERNES  DE  VALLDIGNA.  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  prov. 
and  about  22  m.  from  Valencia,  S.  slope  of  Mount  Cruces. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  courthouse  and  prison,  three  schools, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  ;  manufactures  of  thread  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  several  rice  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  5104. 

TABIEANTING1E,  a  considerable  vil.,  isl.  Sumatra,  in 
the  Menangkabu  table-land,  57  m.  E.  by  N.  Bencoolen;  with 
a  large  old  temple,  and  some  mosques. 

TABLAS,  one  of  the  Philippine  isls.,  S.E.  Mindoro  and 
N.N.W.  Panay,  of  an  oval  shape,  30  m.  long,  by  9  m.  broad ; 
with  three  small  villages,  a  fort  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers, 
and  a  valuable  fishery. 

TABLAT,  or  ST.  FIDEN.  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  and  within  1  m.  of  St.  Gall.  It  is  well  built ;  and  con 
tains  a  handsome  parish  church  and  two  schools.  Pop.  4160. 

TABLE  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  S.  Africa,  Cape 
Colony,  on  which  lies  Cape  Town;  lat.  (N.W.  point)  33°  53' 
12"  S. ;  Ion.  18°  24'  30"  E.  (R.)  It  is  about  6  in.  wide  at  its 
entrance,  and  capable  of  sheltering  the  largest  fleet.  It  enters 
from  the  N.,  and  is  well  protected  towards  the  S.E.  and  S., 

whence  come  the  prevailing  winds. TABLE  MOUNT,  from 

which  the  bay  is  named,  lies  to  the  S. ;  its  highest  part  being 
right  over  Cape  Town.  It  is  about  3500  ft.  high,  level  on 
the  top,  and  falls  down  nearly  perpendicularly  at  the  E.  end 
till  it  joins  the  Devil's  Mount,  a  rugged  peaked  mountain, 
nearly  as  high  as  the  former,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  small 
gap.  The  W.  end  of  Table  Mount  is  also  nearly  perpendicu- 
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lar  a  considerable  distance  downward,  and  then  has  an  abrupt 
declivity,  till  it  joins  the  base  of  another  mount  called  the 
Sugar  Loaf  or  Lion's  Head,  which  is  about  2100  ft.  high. 
The  mountain  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  owes  its  name  to 
its  peculiar  shape  and  flattened  summit. 

TABLE  (CAPE),  Van  Diemen's  Land,  N.  coast,  40  m. 
W.  by  N.  Port  Sorell ;  lat.  40°  56'  8. ;  Ion.  145°  43' 
E.     It  has  a  flat  aspect  with  steep  cliffs,  which  may 
be  seen  36  m.  off. 

TABOA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira- 
Baixa,  1.  bank  Mondego,  about  12  m.  S.S.E.  Viseu. 
Pop.  1920. 

TABOAC/0,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov. 
Beira-Alta,  15  m.  E.  Lamego.  Pop.  840. 

TABOGA,  an  isl.  Central  America,  in  the  bay 
and  immediately  opposite  to  the  town  of  Panama, 
from  which  it  is  about  9  m.  8. ;  length,  N.  W.  to  S.E., 
about  2  m.  The  village  upon  it  has  a  handsome 
church.  The  excellent  anchorage  afforded  by  the 
harbour  of  Taboga  has  given  it  great  importance 
since  the  establishment  of  ocean-steamers  to  ply  be 
tween  Panama  and  San  Francisco.  They  have  their 
station  here,  and  several  commercial  houses  have 
erected  large  establishments.  There  is  now  a  regu 
lar  steam-ferry  between  Panama  and  Taboga. 

TABOGUILLA,  an  isl.  Bay  of  Panama,  \\  m. 
N.E.  isl.  Taboga,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel,  from  15  to  20  fathoms  deep.  It  is  about  1  m.  long, 
very  fertile,  and  along  with  Taboga,  is  considered  the  garden  of 
Panama,  which  it  supplies  plentifully  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
TABON,  an  isl.  Chili,  off  N.E.  coast,  isl.  Chiloe,  about 
lat.  42°  S.;  Ion.  73°  10'  W.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  de 
tached  hummocks,  connected  by  low  shingly  banks,  partly 
overflowed  at  high-water.  Its  highest  summit  does  not  exceed 
150  ft. 

TABOR,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  cap.  circle,1  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Lusclmitz,  48  m.  S.S.E.  Prague.  It  is  walled;  has  a 
handsome  Gothic  church,  a  deanery  church,  and  a  castle,  built 
by  the  celebrated  Hussite  chief  Ziska,  on  the  site  of  a  castle 
which  bore  the  name  of  Hradistie.  The  Hussites  gave  to  both 
the  Scripture  name  of  Tabor,  and  supplied  them  with  water 
from  a  brook  which  they  called  Jordan.  Tabor  thus  became 
a  stronghold  of  the  Hussites,  and  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  their  history.  Pop.  4298. 

TABOR,  an  isolated  mountain,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Syria, 
pash.  and  32  m.  E.S.E.  Acre,  and  6  m.  E.  Nazareth,  to  the 
W.  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  rises  about  1800  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  and  when  viewed  from  the  N.W.,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  truncated  cone,  given  it  by  its  summit,  which  is  flat,  forming 
a  plateau  about  700  yards  long,  by  about  300  broad.  It  is 
composed  of  limestone.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  though  not  named  in  the  New  Testament, 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not  earlier  than 
the  4th  century,  and  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  mountain,  which  is  described  in  the  record  of  that 
wondrous  event,  as  a  'high  mountain  apart.'  Other  moun 
tains  of  Galilee  might  with  justice  be  described  in  similar 
terms,  and  some  collateral  circumstances  strongly  militate 
against  the  tradition. 

TABKEEZ,  TABRIZ,  or  TAUHTJS,  a  city,  Persia,  cap. 
prov.  Azerbijan,  1.  bank  Aigi,  36  m.  above  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Urumia ;  lat.  38°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  46°  37'  E.  It  lies  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  hills  on  three  sides, 
and  an  extensive  plain  on  the  fourth.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  with  bastions,  and  entered  by 
seven  or  eight  gates.  A  large  portion  of  the  population 
resides  outside  the  walls,  and  the  plain  around  is  covered 
with  gardens,  producing  the  finest  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun 
dance,  particularly  grapes.  The  citadel  is  the  most  con 
spicuous  building  in  the  city.  It  was  originally  a  mosque, 
and  is  600  years  old.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  edifice  of  brick, 
and  though  much  damaged  by  earthquakes,  is  still  a  noble 
structure.  Within  the  walls  of  the  citadel  there  are  a 
cannon-foundry  and  barracks.  The  amount  of  European 
goods  imported  into  Tabreez,  by  way  of  Constantinople,  in 
1844-5,  was  £703,204,  consisting  mostly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  principally  British;  other  articles,  sugar,  rum, 
tea,  paper,  iron,  hardwares,  &c.  The  exports  from  the  city 


to  Turkey,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  £369,057,  and  con 
sisted  of  tobacco,  safflower,  gall-nuts,  woollens,  chiefly  shawls, 
wax,  printed  and  dyed  cottons,  and  plain  silks,  raw  silk,  henna, 
&c.  Though  still  an  important  city,  Tabreez  has  greatly  de 
generated  from  what  it  was  in  ancient  times ;  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  old  travellers,  who  speak  of  its  splendid  cafe's, 


and  its  hundreds  of  caravansaries  and  mosques,  being  no 
longer  applicable ;  while  its  immense  population  of  550,000, 
according  to  ancient,  writers,  has  dwindled  down  to  80,000,  the 
highest  credible  estimate  of  the  present  population. 

TABRIA,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Nyffe,  80  m.  N.  by  E.  Ka- 
tunga.  It  consists  of  two  towns,  one  on  each  bank  of  the 
May  Yarrow,  connected  together  by  a  wooden  bridge.  Pop. 
about  18,000. — (Lander's  Records.} 

TACAMES,  a  seaport,  Ecuador.     See  ATACAMES. 

TACARIGUA,  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  Venezuela, 
about  6  m.  S.  W.  Valencia.  It  is  upwards  of  30  m.  long,  and 
3  m.  to  4  m.  broad ;  1470  ft.  above  sea-level ;  and  full  of 
small  islands,  which,  as  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation  ex 
ceeds  the  influx,  are  increasing  in  size.  The  banks  in  some 
parts  are  thickly  clothed  with  plantains,  mimosas,  and  trip- 
laris,  'surpassing, 'says  Humboldt,  'in  picturesque  beauty  the 
vineyards  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud.' 

TACARONTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Canaries,  isl.  Tenerife,^ 
3  m.  from  Lnguna,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.     It  has  a 
handsome   church,  a   courthouse,  prison,    and  two  primary 
schools;  some  manufactures  of  domestic  linen,  and  a  consider 
able  trade  in  fruit  and  fish.     Pop.  301 1. 

TACAZZE,  or  TF.CAZZE.     See  ATBARA. 

TACHAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  31  m.  W.  by  N. 
Pilsen ;  with  a  castle,  situated  on  an  eminence  above  the  mar 
ket-place;  a  deanery  church,  townhouse,  monastery,  infirmary, 
and  hospital ;  and  an  acidulated  spring.  Pop.  2932. 

TACHBROOK-BiSHOp's,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  3446  ac. 
Pop.  663. 

TACKLE Y,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  2850  ac.     Pop.  558. 

TACLAGUR,  a  tn.  Tibet,  on  the  r.  bankGogra;  lat. 
30°  24'  N. ;  Ion.  81°  5'  E. ;  14,500  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is 
a  permanent  mart  for  wax  and  borax.  To  the  fairs  held  in 
October  and  November  the  principal  articles  brought  from 
Tartary  are  wool,  woollen  cloths,  gold,  and  some  tea. 

TACLOBAN,  a  tn.  Philippines,  cap.  prov.,  and  on  the 
N.E.  coast,  isl.  Leyte,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  San 
Juanico.  It  has  a  governor's  house  ;  but  is  on  the  whole  a 
poor  wretched  place,  with  some  cotton  manufactures,  a  fishery, 
and  a  trade  in  cocoa-oil  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2505. 

TACNA,  a  tn.  Peru,  dep.  Arequipa,  1.  bank  of  the  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  and  1700  ft. 
above  its  level ;  lat.  18°  0'  S.;  Ion.  72°  10'  W.  It  is  a  com 
mercial  place,  being  the  depot  of  European  merchandise  for 
the  S.  mountain-districts  and  the  greater  part  of  Bolivia. 
Arica,  25  m.  S.  W.,  is  the  port  of  Tacna.  Pop.  9000. 

TACO,  an  establishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name  in  Port  Snettisham,  on 
the  coast  of  Russian  America,  opposite  to  Admiralty  Island  ; 
lat.  57°  54'  N.;  Ion.  133°  37'  W.  It  consists  of  a  fort  witli 
good  houses,  lofty  pickets,  and  strong  bastions ;  and  has  a 
little  harbour,  almost  land  locked  by  lofty  mountains.  The 
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chevcril,  sometimes  weighing  150  Ibs.,  is  very  numerous  in 
the  vicinity,  and  furnishes  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  establishment,  consisting  of  a  head-manager,  with 
an  assistant,  and  22  men.  It  is  visited  by  seven  tribes  of 
Indians,  three  living  on  islands,  and  four  on  the  mainland, 
and  mustering  about  4000  souls.  The  river  is  ascended  by 
canoes  for  100  m.,  and  pursues  a  serpentine  course  between 
lofty  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 

TACOARY,  a  river,  Brazil.     Bee  TAQUAKT. 

TACOLNE8TONE,par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1580 ac.  P. 501. 

TACORA :— 1 ,  (mCMpicrtii),  A  volcano,  Bolivian  Andes, 
W.  Cordillera,  18  m.  N.E.  Tacna,  19,740  ft.  high.— 2,  An 
Indian  vil.  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  13,690  ft.  above  sea- 
level. — 3,  A  pass  named  from  the  volcano. 

TACOUTCHE-TESSK,  a  river,  British  N.  America.  See 
FRASER. 

TACUBA.  or  TACUBAYA  [anc.  Talcopan],  a  tn.  Mexican 
Confederation,  dep.  and  9  m.  W.N.W.  Mexico ;  with  a  number 
of  beautiful  residences,  and  an  archbishop's  palace.    It  was  to  ( 
this  place  Cortez  retired  when  driven  out  of  the  capital  in  | 
1520.     An  image  in  the  church,  called  the  Virgin  of  Reme 
dies,  has  often  been  carried  to  the  capital  to  give  relief  in 
seasons  of  difficulty  or  distress.     Pop.  about  3500. 
.   .TACUMSHIN,  par.  Irel.  Wexford;  3154  ac.     P.  875. 

TACUNGA  (LA),  a  tn.  Ecuador,  often  visited  by  earth 
quakes,  on  an  extensive  plain,  watered  by  the  San  Felipe,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  50  m.  S.  Quito.  It  is  a  large  well-built 
place,  with  straight  and  spacious  streets  ;  has  several  churches 
and  convents,  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  and  a  consider 
able  trade  in  salt-pork.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

TACUTU,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Yanina, 
in  the  N.E.  of  Brazilian  Guiana;  flows  first  N.,  then  S.W., 
and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Parima  at 
Fort  St.  Joaquin.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Mahu,  Mana- 
caropa,  and  Ximime,  all  of  which  it  receives  on  the  right. 

TADCASTER,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  York 
(W.  Riding).  The  town,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  Wharfe, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  on  the  Harrogate 
and  Kirkfenton  railway,  9  m.  S.  York,  has  11  straight,  well- 
built,  and  well-kept  streets;  a  beautiful  old  Gothic  church, 
with  a  tower  ;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar  and  se 
veral  other  schools;  and  vestiges  of  an  old  castle  demolished 
by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tadcaster  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station  called  Calcaria.  and  is  mentioned  by  Bede  under  the 
name  of  Calca-cester.  Area  of  par.,  6010  ac.  Pop.  2979. 

TADJURAII,  a  seaport,  Africa.     See  TAJOORA. 

TADLEY.  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  2047  ac.     Pop.  876. 

TADLOW,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  1717  ac.     Pop.  189. 

TADMARTON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  2500  ac.     Pop.  450. 

TADMOR,  a  ruined  city,  Syria.     See  PALMYRA. 

TAE-CHOW-FOO,  a  city.  China,  prov.  Chekiang,  1.  bank 
river  of  same  name,  about  25  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  sea. 
There  are  several  islands  adjacent  to  the  entrance  to  the  river, 
which  is  in  lat.  28°  42'  N.  ;  Ion.  121°  26'  E. 

TAE-SHAN,  an  isl.  China,  Chusan  Archipelago.  The 
centre  is  an  extensive  plain,  with  many  villages.  Near  the 
E.  extreme,  also,  the  hills  separate,  leaving  a  level  plain 
across  the  island.  It  is  densely  peopled. 

TAEZ,  TAES,  or  TAAZ,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Yemen,  once  the 
capital  of  the  country,  on  N.  side  of  Mount  Saber,  52  m. 
E.N.E.  Mocha.  Saber  is  a  group  of  mountains  attaining  a 
height  of  perhaps  7000  ft.,  covered  with  plantations  of  coffee 
and  khdt ;  and  with  villages  clustering  at  every  point  difficult 
of  access.  So  populous  and  productive  a  district  might  be 
naturally  supposed  to  insure  the  prosperity  of  the  adjacent 
town,  but  wars  and  dissensions  have  ruined  Ta"ez.  On  a  rock 
400  ft.  high,  projecting  from  SabcV,  stands  the  citadel  called 
Kahfreh,  while  below  lies  the  town,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of 
brick,  faced  with  stone,  and-so  broad  that  six  or  eight  horse 
men  can  ride  abreast  on  it.  These  walls  once  inclosed  a 
population  of  15,000  ;  in  the  present  disorder  and  dilapidation 
of  the  place,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  its  inhabi 
tants.  Of  its  five  great  mosques,  two  remain,  and  are  said 
to  be  still  very  handsome.  The  place  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  Saber. 

TAF,a  river,  S.  Wales,  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  at  the  foot 
of  Brennin  Fawr;  flows  S.S.W.,  then  S.E.  to  its  mouth  in 
Caermarthen  Bay,  at  Laugharne,  where  it  forms  a  considerable 
estuary ;  total  course,  about  32  m.  . 


TAFALLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  21  m.  S.  Pam- 
peluna;  with  a  townhouse,  an  hospital,  a  ruinous  palace,  where 
the  kings  of  Navarre  once  resided,  and  which,  with  the  city- 
walls,  are  the  only  remnants  of  Tafalla's  ancient  splendour; 
two  churches,  two  convents,  one  of  them  used  as  schools ;  a 
nunnery,  several  hermitages,  a  promenade,  and  two  foun 
tains;  five  tanneries,  four  oil  and  three  flour  mills,  and  several 
brandy-distilleries.  In  1813  the  French,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  surrendered  this  place  to  Mina.  Pop.  4330. 

TAFELNEH:— 1,  A  fortified  maritime  tn.  Marocco. 
45  m.  S.S.W.  Mogador.  Pop.  3000.— 2,  A  lofty  headland, 
about  5  m.  N.  the  town. 

TAFFOERI,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  between  Celebes 
and  Gillolo ;  lat.  1°  N. ;  Ion.  126°  10'  E.  On  its  N.  coast  is 
a  reef,  and  also  a  bay  with  20  to  30  fathoms  water,  and  good 
holding  ground. 

TAFILELT,  a  principality,  Marocco,  E.  of  the  Atlas 
range.  Its  capital,  of  same  name,  near  lat.  31°  45'  N. ;  Ion. 
4°  5'  W.,  is  formed  of  several  villages  or  citadels.  The  in 
habitants,  chiefly  composed  of  Berbers,  are  noted  for  their 
skill  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  They  also  manufacture 
silk  stuffs,  carpets,  and  woollen  coverings ;  and  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  tribes  of  Soodan,  especially  with 
the  town  of  Timbuctoo.  Excellent  figs  are  sent  in  consider 
able  quantities  to  Europe.  Pop.  10,000. 

TAFT,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
watered  by  the  Debala,  21  m.  S.W.  Yezd ;  famous  for  its 
manufactures  of  carpets,  which  are  considered  the  finest  in 
Persia.  Near  it  is  a  lead-mine.  Pop.  about  6000. 

TAFYLE,  a  tn.  Arabia,  near  the  S.  frontiers  of  Syria, 
75  m.  S.S.E.  Jerusalem,  in  a  well  watered  and  wooded  district. 
It  furnishes  provisions  to  the  pilgrims  from  Syria. 

TAGAI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  38  m.  W.  Simbirsk,  on 
the  Tagaika.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  has  a  church  of 
stone,  several  tanneries,  four  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  P.  1248. 

TAGAI,  or  SOIMVOROFF,  a  small  group  of  uninhabited 
isls.,  N.  Pacific,  Caroline  Archipelago;  near  lat.  11°  11'  N.; 
Ion.  169°  50'  E.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  islets,  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  and  connected  by  coral-reefs,  with  ap 
parently  deep  water  in  the  centre. 

TAGAL,  or  TEGAL,  a  prov.,  isl.  Java,  bounded,  N.  by 
the  Java  Sea, -E.  prov.  Pekalongan,  S.  Banjoemas,  and  W. 
Cheribon ;  45  m.  E.  to  W.,  by  25  m.  N.  to  S.  To  the  S.  it  is 
mountainous,  culminating  in  the  volcano  of  Slamat,  rising 
11,417  ft.  above  sea-level.  From  these  hills  it  lowers  down 
N.  towards  the  sea,  spreading  out  into  a  wide  plain,  intersected 
by  45  streams  of  various  magnitudes,  all  flowing  N.  to  the 
Java  Sea.  In  general  the  hill-slopes  are  covered  with  woods 
and  shrubs,  and  with  a  black  fertile  soil,  excellently  adapted 
for  coffee.  Indigo,  sugar,  rice,  and  maize  are  likewise  cul 
tivated,  and  many  cattle  and  a  few  horses  are  reared.  Tigers 
are  numerous,  and  sea  and  river  fish  abundant.  Pop.  240,000. 

Tagal,  the  CAPITAL,  is  a  small  town  and  seaport,  168  in. 

E.  by  S.  Batavia;  lat.  6° 56'  S.;  Ion.  109°  12'  E.;  with  a  neat 
townhouse,  a  tasteful  governor's  house,  a  government  school, 
a  roomy  market-place,  and  several  boat-building  yards.  The 
harbour  is  small  find  shallow.  Inhabitants  engaged  as  smiths, 
carpenters,  masons,  fishermen,  and  in  red-dyeing,  which  is 
better  understood  here  than  elsewhere  in  Java.  Pop.  7000. 

TAGANROG,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Ekaterinoslav,  on  a  lofty 
and  rocky  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  28  m.  W.N.W.  Azof;  lat. 
(church  of  St.  Michael)  47°  12'  12"  N. ;  Ion.  38°  57'  E.  (R.) 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  being  both  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  other  works.  Though 
built  chiefly  of  wood  it  has  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  admiralty,  a  court  of  commerce,  and  several  other 
courts  and  public  offices;  contains  10  churches,  of  which  three 
are  of  stone;  a  Greek  monastery,  agymnasinm,  normal  school, 
exchange,  barracks,  and  quarantine;  and  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware  and  cordage,  a  bell-foundry,  brick-works,  tallow- 
melting  establishments,  numerous  distilleries  and  building- 
yards,  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  vessels  are  con 
structed.  The  harbour,  though  the  deepest  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  is  shallow,  not  admitting  vessels  which  draw  more  than 
10ft.;  but  its  situation  secures  to  it  a  considerable  trade, 
which  has,  however,  in  iate  years  much  fallen  off.  The  prin 
cipal  exports  are  iron,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  hides,  furs,  caviar, 
tallow,  and  grain,  particularly  wheat ;  the  imports,  wine,  fruir, 
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tobacco,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  tissues ;  olive-oil,  perfumes, 
drugs,  &c.  Taganrog  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  late 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  built  a  small  palace  here,  and  died 
iii  it  in  1825.  Pop.  (1842),  22,472. 

TAGERWEILEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
Thurgau,  1£  m.  W.S.W.  Constance ;  with  a  church.  P.  1020. 

TAGG1A,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Nice,  prov.  and 
4  m.  N.N.E.  St.  Remo,  near  a  stream  of  same  name.  It  is  | 
fin  ancient  place,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Roman  Tabia. 
The  houses  are  generally  mean  in  appearance,  but  there  are 
several  imposing  palaces  or  mansions,  no  fewer  than  nine 
churches,  several  monasteries  and  nunneries,  a  courthouse, 
college,  and  hospital.  Taggia  and  the  vicinity  suffered  much 
by  an  earthquake  in  1831.  Pop.  3880. 

TAGHAUOE,  par.  Irel.  Kildare;  4126  ac.     Pop.  377. 

TAGHBOY,  par.  Ireland,  Galway  and  Roscommon ; 
13,996  ac.  Pop.  2792. 

TAGHEEN,  par.  Irel.  Mayo;  6837  ac.     Pop.  2051. 

TAGHKANIC,  or  TACONIC: —  1,  A  mountain-range, 
U.  States,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut.  It  forms  a  ramification  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
is  about  50  m.  long,  separates  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  from 
those  which  enter  Long  Island  Sound,  and  in  its  highest  sum 
mits  attains  the  height  of  about  3000  ft.— 2,  A  vil.  New  York, 
40  m.  S.  Albany;  with  a  woollen-factory,  and  several  saw  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1540. 

TAGHMACUN^ELL,  par.  Irel.  Roscommon;  18,827  ac. 
Pop.  3048. 

TAGHMON: — 1.  An  anc.  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and 
7  m.  W.  Wexford.  The  N.E.  part  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
stone  and  slated  houses,  generally  well  built ;  the  remainder 
consists  of  mud-cabins,  thatched.  It  has  a  neat  church,  11. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  (tn.),  1082.  Area  of 
par.,  10,125  ac.  Pop.  3119.— 2,  A  par.  Irel.  Westmeath ; 
3438  ac.  Pop.  798. 

TAGHSHEENOD, par. Irel. Longford; 5713ac.  P.  1517. 

TAGHSHINNY,  par.  Irel.  Longford;  4881  ac.  P.  1575. 

TAGIL,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  36  m.  N.N.W.  Ekaterinburg ;  flows  first  N.  through 
a  valley,  where  it  expands  into  several  lakes,  then  E.N.E.,  and 
after  a  very  winding  course  of  nearly  200  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Tura. 

TAG1LSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  E.  Perm,  on  a  river 
of  its  name ;  with  extensive  mines  and  smelting-furnaces  both 
of  iron  and  copper.  Platinum  and  gold  are  likewise  obtained 
in  the  vicinity.  The  lacquering  of  iron-plates  with  a  composi 
tion  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  boiling-water,  forms  an 
important  branch  of  business  here. — (Erman's  Siberia.} 

TAGLIAMENTO,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy,  rises  in  Mount 
Mauro,  on  the  frontiers  of  provs.  Udine  and  Belluno,  4000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  pursues  a  very  rapid  and  precipitous  course 
almost  due  E.  past  the  town  of  Tolmezzo,  then  turns  S.,  divid 
ing  into  several  arms ;  and  at  the  harbour  of  its  own  name 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  total  course,  about  120  m.  In  dry  sea 
sons  the  water  becomes  so  shallow  that  waggons  pass  through 
in  many  parts;  but  at  other  times  it  becomes  suddenly  flooded, 
and  spreads  itself  over  a  width  of  from  1500  to  2000  yards. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  10m. 

TAGLIOCOZZO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-UHrall., 
10  m.  W.N.W.  Avezzano.  It  has  four  parish  and  several 
other  churches;  a  ducal  palace,  and  two  hospitals.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Goths  ;  became  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  in 
its  vicinity,  in  1268,  Charles  of  Anjou  defeated  Conradin,  son 
of  the  Emperor  Conrad  IV.  Pop.  3300. 

TAGLlUiS'O,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
12  m.  E.S.E.  Bergamo,  r.  bank  Ollio.  It  is  well  built;  and 
has  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  wine.  Pop.  1913. 

TAGODAST,  a  tn.  Marocco,  on  the  summit  of  a  moun 
tain,  98  m.  N.E.  Marocco  city.  Pop.  7000. 

TAGOLANDA,  a  small  isl.,  Indian  Archipelago,  off 
N.E.  end,  isl.  Celebes;  lat.2°23'  N.;  Ion.  125°  36'  E.;  about 
20  m.  in  circumference.  It  is  populous. 

TAGUS,  the  principal  river  in  Spain,  and  which  divides 
the  peninsula  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  It  takes  its  rise 
in  the  mountains  which  separate  New  Castile  from  Aragon, 
between  Albarracin  and  Orihuela-de-Aragon  (prov.  Teruel). 
For  about  24  m.  it  flows  N.W.,  then  nearly  W.  for  20  m., 
during  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Molina  or  Gallo  ; 
then  S.W.  for  about  70  m.,  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 
Guadiela  and  other  streams.  It  next  bends  W.  between  Bel- 


monte  and  Colmenar,  and  while  it  preserves  generally  that 
direction  until  it  passes  Abrantes,  in  Portugal,  it  receives 
successively  the  waters  of  the  Jarama,  united  with  those  of 
the  Henares  and  Tajuna,  the  Guadarrama,  the  Alberche,  the 
Tietar,  the  Alagon,  whose  volume  is  nearly  equal  to  its  own ; 
and  numerous  other  streams  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  A 
few  miles  W.  of  Abrantes  it  turns  S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  At 
lantic  at  Lisbon,  after  having  washed  in  its  course,  which  ex 
tends  about  450  m.,  exclusive  of  windings,  Aranjuez,  Toledo, 
which  it  embraces  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe  ;  Talavera,  Al- 
maraz,  Alcantara,  and  Santarem.  Its  banks  are  generally 
rugged,  precipitous,  and  destitute  of  vegetation ;  and  the  plains 
through  which  it  flows  arid  and  uncultivated,  it  being  difficult 
to  make  its  waters  available  for  the  fertilization  of  the  soil. 
Notwithstanding  its  volume,  the  Tagus  is  not  navigable  to 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  Ancient  writers  give 
glowing  accounts  of  the  Tagus,  which  contrast  strangely  with 
its  present  aspect ;  they  expatiate  on  its  golden  sands,  its  ex 
quisite  fish,  its  wooded  and  fertile  banks,  its  ships  freighted 
with  merchandise,  and  the  flourishing  and  populous  cities 
which  it  washed.  Grains  of  gold  are  indeed  still  found,  but 
scarcely  sufficient  to  afford  a  miserable  subsistence  to  the  few 
poor  persons  engaged  in  collecting  and  washing  the  sands;  and 
there  is  good  trout-fishing,  especially  near  its  source. 

TAHAL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  N.N.E.  Al- 
meria,  indifferently  built;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  school, 
hospital,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1607. 

TAHATE,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Yemen,  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
9  m.  from  Zehid.  It  was  once  a  place  of  importance,  and  is 
still  well  built  of  stone,  and  contains  several  mosques.  Indigo 
is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity. 

TAHITI,  or  OTAHEITE,  the  principal  of  the  Society  Is 
lands  ;  lat.  17°  29'  12"  S  ;  Ion.  149°  29'  W.  (R.)  This  beau 
tiful  island  is  about  32  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  is  an 
elongated  range  of  highland,  which,  being  interrupted  in  oiu; 
part,  forms  an  isthmus  about  3  m.  broad,  which  connects  the 
two  peninsulas;  the  larger,  Tahiti  proper,  and  the  smaller 
named  Tairaboo.  From  a  low  margin  of  sea-coast,  the  land 
rises  to  a  very  considerable  height  on  both  extremities  of  the 
island,  while  some,  highly  fertile  plains  or  valleys  intersect 
the  ranges  in  different  parts.  The  highest  summit  in  the 


A  TAHITIAN  FAMILY.— After  M.  A.  Colin. 

island  is  8500  ft.  above  sea-level ;  another  attains  6979  ft. 
From  these  two  peaks,  ridges  diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast, 
throwing  off  spurs  as  they  descend.  The  fertile  portion  of 
Tahiti  lies  in  the  valleys,  which  are  of  small  extent,  and  in 
the  plain  which  stretches  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  spurs  of 
the  mountains.  These  produce  tropical  plants  in  great  abun 
dance  and  luxuriance.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  ener 
vating.  The  cottages  of  the  natives,  who  seem  fully  to  ap 
preciate  the  beautiful  scenes  around  them,  are  found  in  retired 
and  lovely  spots,  and  are  usually  surrounded  by  neatly- fenced 
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inelosures.  In  these  are  to  be  seen  growing  the  bread  fruit, 
vi-apple,  and  orange,  and  sometimes  extensive  groves  of  tali 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  cottages  are  of  an  oval  form,  usually 
about  SO  ft.  or  60  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  broad;  the  walls 
formed  of  bamboos ;  the  floor  of  natural  earth.  There  are 
no  partitions,  but  tapa  or  matting  is  employed  as  an  occasional 
screen.  The  natives  are  a  good-humoured,  gay,  happy,  and 
cheerful  people,  and  are  further  described  as  honest,  well-be 
haved,  and  obliging.  They  have  been  converted  to  Christi 
anity  by  the  labours  of  missionaries  ;  and  there  are  now  few 
of  them  who  cannot  both  read  and  write.  The  island  forms 
part  of  a  native  sovereignty,  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  supreme  court.  Several  vessels  of  about 
130  tons  have  been  built  here ;  these  have  been  employed  in 
the  trade  to  New  S.  Wales,  whither  they  carry  sugar,  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  the  principal  productions  of  the  is 
land  ;  and  whence  they  bring  back  in  return  hardware,  cloths, 
calicoes,  &c.  Most  of  the  vessels  that  visit  Tahiti  are  whalers, 
averaging  under  100  annually.  Tahiti  was  discovered  in 
1606,  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros,  and  was  afterwards  visited  by 
Wallis,  Bougainville,  and  Cook.  Estimated  pop.  9000. 

TAHOORA,  TAHURA,  or  KAULA,  the  most  W.  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  of  which  any  thing  is  known;  lat.  21°  39'  N.; 
lop.  160°  35'  E.  It  is  small,  elevated,  and  uninhabited;  but 
frequented  by  flocks  of  birds. 

TAHOOROWA,  TAHUROA,  or  KADOOLAWE,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  off  S.W.  point  of  Maui ;  lat.  20°  35'  N. ; 
Ion.  156°  50'  E. ;  length,  14m.;  breadth,  5m.  It  is  low, 
almost  destitute  of  verdure,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  once  a 
part  of  Maui.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  penal  settlement. 

TAHRAH,  a  tn.  and  fortress,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Cutcb, 
30  m.  S.E.  Luckput  Bunder;  lat.  23°  20'  N.;  Ion.  69°  20'  E. 
The  fort  is  an  irregular  building,  defended  by  round-towers, 
flanked  by  a  large  tank  on  each  side  ;  the  town  on  the  S., 
and  the  suburbs  on  the  W. 

TAHTAH,  a  tn.  Central  Egypt,  prov.  and  36m.  S.S.E. 
Sioirt,  1.  bank  Nile. 

TAHUATA,  Marquesas  isls.     See  CHRISTINA  (SANTA). 

TAI-TONG,  a  populous  city,  China,  prov.  Shansee,  cap. 
dep.,  near  the  Great  Wall,  180  in.  W.  Pekin.  It  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  country,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars,  but  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  numerous  garrison. 
It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  prepared  skins.  Near  it  va 
rious  sorts  of  medicinal  plants  grow  ;  and  marble,  porphyry, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  jasper  are  obtained. 

TAI-W'AN,  or  TAI-OUAN,  a  tn.  China,  cap.  isl.  Formosa, 
on  its  S.W.  side;  lat.  23°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  120°  22'  E.  It  is  of 
great  extent,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade ;  but  its  harbour,  though  protected  from  all  winds,  is 
now  so  much  silted  up,  that  it  only  admits  small  vessels. 

TAI-vuEN.  a  large  and  populous  city,  China,  cap.  prov. 
Shansee,  1.  bank  Fuen-ho,  270  m.  S.W.  Pekin;  with  con 
siderable  manufactures  of  felt-carpets. 

TAIABANA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  and  50  m.  W. 
Parahiba,  r.  bank  Parahiba  ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Ex 
cellent  cotton  is  raised  in  the  environs.  Pop.  1400. 

TAIMUR:— 1,  A  cape,  Siberia,  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Yeni 
seisk,  forming  the  W.  side  of  bay  of  same  name,  the  E.  side 
being  formed  by  Cape  Sievero-Vostochni,  the  most  N.  ex 
tremity  of  Asia.— 2,  A  lake  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Taimur, 
into  which  it  discharges  itself  by  a  stream  of  same  name. 

TAIN  [anc.  Tegnd],  a  fn.  France,  dep.  Drome,  10m.  N.  W. 
Valence,  1.  bank  Rhone,  over  which  there  is  a  wire  suspen 
sion-bridge,  connecting  it  with  the  town  of  Tournon.  It  is 
agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  called  the  Her 
mitage;  is  tolerably  well  built;  has  a  church,  a  cotton-mill, 
a  granite-quarry,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  particularly  that  named 
Hermitage.  Pop.  2180. 

TAIN,  a  royal  hor.,  seaport,  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  Ross, 
S.  shore,  Dornoch  Firth,  88  m.  N.  W.  Aberdeen.  It  has  two 
principal  streets,  somewhat  irregular,  but  very  well  kept ;  a 
parish  church,  a  Free  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  church ;  court 
house,  academy,  and  other  four  schools;  an  industrial  school 
for  girls,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  some  retail  trade.  Pop. 
(tn.),  2589.  Area  of  par.,  10m.  by  3m.  Pop.  3579.—  (Local 
Correxpondent.) 

TAINTIGNKS,  a  vil.and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
3  m.  S.  by  W.  Tonrnay;  with  four  breweries,  a  salt-refinery, 
brick-kiln,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  2191. 


TAlttO,  TAI-A-RA,  or  KINO'S  ISLAND,  S.  Pacific,  Low 
Archipelago  ;  lat.  15°  4'  25"  S.  ;  Ion.  144°  36'  45"  W.  It  is 
nearly  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  narrow  reef,  above 
which  no  part  of  the  surface  rises  more  than  6  ft.  ;  has  a  deep 
and  apparently  productive  soil,  and  incloses  a  lagoon,  well 
supplied  with  the  pearl-oyster.  Though  not  regularly  in 
habited,  it  appears  to  be  occasionally  visited  by  pearl-fishers. 

TAJOORA,  TAJURRAH,  or  TADJURAH,  a  seaport  tn.,  E. 
Africa,  Adel,  cap.  dist..  and  on  an  extensive  bay  of  same  name; 
lat.  10°  46'  35"  N.  ;  Ion.  43°  0'  20"  E.  It  consists  of  about 
300  houses,  framed  with  wood  and  covered  with  matting  ;  and 
has  two  stone-mosques,  an  excellent  well,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  water  ;  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves  and  salt, 
and  a  capacious  harbour,  with  a  roadstead  not  well  sheltered, 
but  deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  Tajoora  is  governed 
by  a  sultan,  who  is  chief  of  the  Adel  tribes,  and  subject  to 
the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  Pop.  about  1500. 


,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  in  prov.  Guadalajara,  and 
derives  its  waters  from  the  sierras  of  Maranehon,  Clares,  and 
Ciruelos;  flows  about  94  m.,  exclusive  of  windings,  and  dis 
charges  into  the  Jarama,  about  7  m.  N.  by  E.  Aranjuez. 

TAJURRAH,  a  seaport,  Adel.     See  TAJOORA. 

TAK,  or  TUK,  a  tn.  Afghanistan,  26  m.  W.  of  the  Indus  ; 
lat.  32°  14'  N.  ;  Ion.  70°  50'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  high, 
strong  mud-wall,  surmounted  by  towers  ;  within  is  a  citadel 
of  burned  brick,  having  a  lofty  tower  at  each  of  the  four  cor 
ners,  mounted  with  cannon.  It  has  some  transit  trade. 

TAKA,  a  tn.  Central  Asia,  khanate  and  65  m.  N.  Khiva, 
consisting  of  500  houses. 

TAK  ELK  Y,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  3154  ac.     Pop.  991. 

TAKHTI-SOLEIMAN  ['Throne  of  Solomon;'  anc.  Shiz], 
a  remarkable  hill  and  collection  of  ruins  in  Persia,  prov.  Azer- 
bijan,  125  m.  S.S.E.  Tabreez;  lat.  36°  30'  N.  ;  Ion.  47°  10'  E. 
The  hill  appears  at  first  as  if  isolated,  but  this  is  not  strictly 
the  case.  On  the  S.W.  and  N.  faces,  it  presents  a  steep  ac 
clivity  to  the  valley  ;  but  at  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  corners,  the 
ground  rises  gradually,  and  on  its  E.  face  it  is  but  slightly 
elevated  above  the  country.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is  crowned 
by  a  wall  about  3  m.  in  circuit,  and  having  37  bastions:  the 
whole,  where  entire,  of  excellent  masonry.  Within  the  walls 
are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  of  a  temple,  and  some  other 
buildings,  of  the  history  of  which  nothing  is  certainly  known. 

TAKINGS,  a  lake,  European  Turkey,  Macedonia,  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  short  channel.  •  It  is  18  m.  long,  3  m.  broad,  and  re 
ceives  the  river  Struma,  and  several  smaller  streams. 

TAL,  a  river  in  the  N.  of  Afghanistan,  rises  in  the  Las- 
pissor  Mountains;  lat.  36°  14'  N.;  Ion.  73°  6'  E.;  flows  S.W., 
and  after  a  course  of  120  m.,  joins  the  Panjkora  or  Lundye. 

TALABAN,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  22  m. 
N.E.  Caceres,  on  a  rising  ground  surrounded  by  hills.  It 
has  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  primary  school  for  both 
sexes,  a  church,  and  in  the  vicinity  two  hermitages.  P.  1862. 

TALACHDDO,  par.  Wales,  Brecon  ;  1818  ac.     P.  187. 

TALAK,  a  vil.  India-beyond-the-Gariges,  prov.  and  28  m. 
S.  by  E.  Aracan  ;  lat.  20°  20'  N.  ;  Ion.  93°  33'  E.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  huts,  occupied  chiefly  by  Burmese  traders,  who 
obtain,  from  the  people  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Aracan  Hills, 
cotton,  thread,  bees'-wax,  elephants'-  teeth,  and  Burmese  silks, 
in  exchange  for  betel-nut,  tobacco,  British  goods,  &c. 

TALAMONA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Sondrio,  2  m.  E.  Morbegno,  1.  bank  Adda.  Pop.  2193. 

TALANDA,  TALANTI,  or  ATALANTI:  —  1,  [anc.  Euripus}, 
A  channel,  Greece,  separating  the  N.W.  part  of  Negropont 
from  the  N.E.  of  Livadia,  and  communicating,  by  compara 
tively  narrow  passages,  with  the  channel  of  Negropont  on  the 
S.E.,  and  that  of  Trikeri  on  the  N.W.  ;  length,  about  45  m., 
breadth,  3  m.  to  15  m.  —  2,  A  small  isl.  in  the  above  channel. 
—  3,  A  tn.  [anc.  Opus],  dist.  and  18  m.  N.N.E.  Livadia,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
is  defended  by  n  castle,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  Pop.  5000 

TALANTI,  Greece.     See  TALANDA. 

TALAVEKA-DE-LA-RKiNA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  Toledo,  64  m.  S.E.  Madrid,  on  the  Tagus.  It  had  for 
merly  three  walls,  dividing  it  into  different  sections  ;  two  of 
these  are  still  preserved.  This  ancient  but  decayed  town  is 
straggling,  dirty,  ill  paved,  and  inconvenient;  but  the  walls, 
towering  among  the  houses,  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance. 
It  has  a  handsome  townhouse,  a  prison,  granary,  theatre,  va- 
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rious  primary  and  advanced  schools,  several  hospitals,  various 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  four  parish 
churches.  There  is  also  a  fine  but  dilapidated  bridge,  and  a 
pleasant  alameda.  Near  it  is  the  hermitage  of  Santa  Anna 
del  Prado,  which  is  built  on  a  pagan  temple,  and  where  pagan 
rites,  called  las  Hondas  de  Talavera,  continued  to  be  cele 
brated  down  to  1807.  Talavera  is  famous  for  its  silk  fabrics  ; 
but  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off,  the  number 
of  persons  now  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  royal 
factory  not  exceeding  400.  The  other  manufactures  consist 
of  earthenware,  leather,  and  soap;  and  there  are  flour,  oil, 
and  chocolate  mills,  and  a  fulling-mill.  In  the  vicinity,  on 
the  27th  and  28th  of  July,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with 
1 6,000  British,  defeated  34,000  French  under  Jourdan,  Vic 
tor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Pop.  5883. 

TALAVERA-LA-REAL,  a  poor  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  10  m.  E.  Badajoz,  1.  bank  Guadiana  ;  rendered  very 
unhealthy  chiefly  by  the  putrid  exhalations  from  the  pigsties, 
dunghills,  and  stagnant  pools  with  which  the  town  and  neigh 
bourhood  abound.     It  has  a  townhouse,  several  schools,  a 
nunnery,  a  church,  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills.     P.  2239. 
TALBENN  Y,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke ;  1 425  ac.     P.  235. 
TALBOT,  an  isl.,  U.  States,  off  N.E.  coast,  Florida,  be 
tween  the  mouths  of  the  St.  John  and  the  Nassau.     It  is 
about  9  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad ;  and  produces  much  cotton. 

TALCAGUANA,  or  TAI.CAHUANA,  a  vil.  and  small  sea 
port,  Chili,  on  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  S.W.  side  of 
Concepcion  Bay.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  fortifications  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state.  The  anchorage  is  the  best  on  the 
coast ;  and  coal  has  been  discovered,  and  worked  to  some  ex 
tent,  in  the  surrounding  district,  though  the  quality  is  said  to 
be  inferior. 

TALCAN,  an  is!.,  S.  America,  off  \V.  coast,  Patagonia, 
and  between  it  and  the  isl.  of  Chiloe ;  lat.  42°  47'  S. ;  Ion. 
72°  58'  W.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  group  known  by  the 
name  of  Desertores,  being  about  9  m.  long,  by  4  m.  broad  ; 
and  has  a  deep  inlet  on  its  S.E.  side,  affording  good  anchorage. 
TALENT,  a  fortified  tn.  Marocco,  prov.  Sus,  on  the 
Tesset,  100  m.  S.W.  Tcrodant. 

TALGARTH,  par.  Wales,  Brecon ;  1 6,900  ac.   P.  1328. 
TALI,  a  large  and  populous  tn.  China,  prov.  and  180  m. 
W.N.W.  Yunnan,  W.  bank  Lake  Eul-hai.     Near  it  excellent 
tea  is  grown,  and  fine  marble  is  found. 

TAL1ABO  (XOELA),  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  130  m. 
N.W.  Booroo;  lat.  (S.W.  point)  2°  3'  N. ;  Ion.  124°  30'  E.; 
57  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  about  1 7  m.  broad.  It  is  billy :  on  the 
N.  side  are  steep  cliffs,  but  the  S.  side  is  free  of  them  ;  on  the 
W.  are  some  reefs.  Sago  grows  freely,  and  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  islanders,  who  are  reputed  to  be  cunning,  faithless, 
cowardly,  and  murderous  in  disposition.  The  females  are  used 
as  slaves.  Fish  is  superabundant. 

TALICOTE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Darwar,  on  an  af 
fluent  of  the  Kistna,  160  m.  S.W.  Hyderabad.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  fort  situated  near  its 
centre ;  and  has  a  trade  in  printed  calicoes,  brassware,  and 
saddlery.  Pop.  5300. 

T  ALISH,  TALICHAH,  or  TALICHIN,  a  Russian  dist.  or  kha 
nate,  forming  the  most  S.  part  of  Transcaucasia,  and  bounded, 
N.  by  the  Mogan  plain  or  desert,  E.  the  Caspian  Sea,  S.  the 
Persian  prov.  Ghilan,  and  W.  prov.  Azerbijan,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  lofty  mountain-range,  which  may  be  con 
sidered  as  a  ramification  of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  connecting 
link  between  it  and  the  Elburz.  It  is  well  watered  by  nume 
rous  small  streams,  which  send  their  waters  to  the  Caspian  ; 
and  has  a  climate  whose  excessive  heat  is  tempered  by  the 
mountains  and  sea-breezes,  and  a  soil  generally  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  and  productive  in  grain,  tobacco,  wine,  cotton, 
and  silk.  The  inhabitants,  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  are  more 
nominally  than  really  subject  to  Russia.  The  capital  is  Astara, 
a  fort  situated  on  its  S.  frontier,  and  not  far  from  the  Caspian. 
TAL1SSE,  a  small  isl.,  7  m.  off  N.  coast,  Celebes. 
TALK-o'-Tii'-HiLL,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Staf 
ford,  on  elevated  ground  commanding  a  view  of  nine  counties, 
near  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  5  m.  N.N.W.  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  It  has,  besides  the  chapel,  which  is  a  small 
brick-building,  a  place  of  worship  for  the  Wesleyans,  a  na 
tional  school,  a  stone-cross  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  where 
a  market  used  to  be  held  ;  extensive  collieries  and  quarries, 
and  a  sulphurous-spring,  much  used  in  cutaneous  affections. 
VOL.  II. 


It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  singular  name  from  a  talk  or 
council  of  war  held  here  by  Charles  I.,  during  the  civil  com 
motions.  Pop.  1973. 

TALLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  compart,  and  15  m. 
N.N.W  Arezzo,  1.  bank  Salutio,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Arno.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  some  trade  in  cattle,  timber, 
and  chestnuts.  Guy  or  Guido  of  Arezzo,  the  inventor  of 
musical  notes,  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  Pop.  2201. 

TALLAGHT,  par.  Irel.  Dublin;  21,868  ac.    Pop.  43G7. 

TALLAHASSEE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  cap.  Florida,  on  a  com 
manding  height  washed  by  a  small  stream,  about  26  m.  from 
Port  Leon  in  Appalachie  Bay,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway,  and  194  m.  E.  Mobile.  It  is  of  recent  origin,  having 
only  been  commenced  in  1824,  after  it  was  selected  to  be  the 
capital;  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity  in  spacious  streets 
and  public  squares,  and  contains,  among  its  principal  edifices, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist  churches,  an  academy, 
a  state-house,  courthouse,  and  jail. 

TALLAND,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  2665  ac.     Pop.  1605. 

TALLANSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Louth ;  3210  ac.    P.  637. 

TALLAPOOSA,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Georgia; 
flows  S.W.  into  Alabama,  and  unites  with  the  Coosa,  at  Fort 
Jackson,  in  forming  the  Alabama  ;  total  course,  about  120  m., 
for  36  m,.  of  which  it  is  navigable,  except  in  the  dry  season. 

TALLARRUBIAS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  E.  Badajoz  ;  with  a  courthouse,  prison,  hospital,  endowed 
primary  school,  church,  and  several  chapels;  linen-weaving, 
an  oil-press,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  2122. 

TALLATON,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2365  ac.     Pop.  443. 

TALLEY,  par.  Wales,  Caermarthen;  7167  ac.    P.  1005. 

TALLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  690  ac.     Pop.  267. 

TALLOW,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and  38£  m. 
W.  by  S.  Waterford ;  with  a  fine  old  church,  a  R.  Catholic 
chapel,  several  schools,  six  almshouses,  fever  hospital,  poor- 
house,  and  a  parochial  library.  Many  of  the  females  are  em 
ployed  in  lace-work.  Area  of  par.,  5015  ac.  Pop.  3884. 

TALLY  A,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  and  30  m. 
S.W.   Zemplin,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tokay  Hills;  with  two 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  fine     I 
wines  grown  in  the  district.      Pop.  5710. 

TALPAS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and  44  m. 
N.N.E.  Arad,  on  the  Black  K orb's ;  with  a  Greek  church. 
Pop.  1862. 

TALVIG,  a  small  seaport  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  Fin- 
mark,  on  a  circular  bay  in  the  fiord  of  Alien,  43  m.  E.N.E. 
Tromsoe.  It  has  a  church,  in  which  the  service  is  conducted 
alternately  in  the  Norwegian  and  the  Lapland  tongues ;  an 
elementary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  dried  fish,  and  reindeer  and 
fox  skins.  Pop.  (par.),  3156. 

TALYLLYN, par.  Wales,  Merioneth;  15,182ac.  P.  11 23. 

TAMAMES,  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  32  m.  S.W. 
Salamanca.  In  1 809  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Duke  of  Parqne, 
here  defeated  the  French  under  General  Marchand.  P.  915. 

TAMAN,  or  TMUTARAKAN,  a  tn.  Russia,  territory  Cos 
sacks  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  or 
rather  island  of  same  name,  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Kuban,  and  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Kaffa.  It  oc 
cupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phanagoria,  the  walls  of  which  still 
inclose  it,  though  the  interior  is  interesting  only  from  its  ruing. 
The  few  houses  actually  occupied  are  miserable  huts,  partly 
sunk  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  turf.  On  August  6, 
1853,  after  a  silence  of  35  years,  an  eruption  took  place  of 
Mount  Karabetov,  about  2  in.  from  the  town  of  Taman.  It 
threw  up  flame  and  smoke,  and  caused  subterranean  noises. 

TAMANDARE,  a  bay,  Brazil,  and  one  of  the  best  har 
bours  on  the  coast  of  Pernambuco,  40  m.  S.S.W.  Cape  Santo- 
Agostinho  ;  lat.  8°  43'  S. ;  Ion.  35°  5'  AV.  An  opening  in  the 
reef  which  lines  the  coast  forms  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
which  never  has  less  than  4  to  6  fathoms  of  water.  As  the 
reef  is  low  the  waves  break  over  it  in  high  winds,  and  leave 
vessels  without  shelter  from  the  S.  and  N.E. 

TAMANDUA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  85  m. 
W.  Ouro-Preto  ;  with  four  churches,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  hides  and  cattle,  sent  to  Rio-de-Janeiro.  Pop.  (dist.),  8000. 

TAMAR:— 1,  A  river,  England,  rises  near  the  N.  ex 
tremity  of  Cornwall,  soon  after  which  it  becomes  the  boundary 
between  Cornwall  and  Devon,  for  a  distance  of  about  40  in. 
The  Tamar  becomes  a  wide  estuary  near  Beer- Alston,  and 
farther  on  below  Saltash,  forms  the  harbour  of  Hamoazc, 
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iind  ultimately  terminates  in  Plymouth  Sound.  The  scenery 
of  the  Tamar  is  remarkable  forks  picturesque  beauty. — 2,  A 
river,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  district  of  Launceston,  falls  into 
Port  Dalrymple,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons  to 
the  town  of  Launceston,  a  distance  of  25  m.  or  30  m. 

TAMAKA,  the  largest  of  the  Isles  de  Los,  off  the  coast 
of  Sierra-Leone ;  lat.  9°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  13°  48'  W.  (n.) 

T  AM  ARID  A,  a  seaport  tn.,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
bay  of  same  name,  N.  shore,  isl.^Socotra.  It  was  once  a 
Portuguese  station  of  some  importance,  and  defended  by  forts, 
still  partly  existing ;  but  is  now -composed  of  about  150  strag 
gling  houses,  surrounded  with  date-trees  and  gardens. 

T  AM  ARITE,  an  ancient  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  Huesca, 
64  m.  E.  Saragossa.  It  has  a  townhouse,  two  churches, 
a  theatre,  hospital,  college,  mathematical  and  other  schools; 
a  promenade,  and  several  hermitages.  Pop.  1977. 

TAMARO,  a  river,  Naples,  rises  near  San  Giugliano,  prov. 
Sannio ;  flows  S.  and  S.S.E.,  enters  the  Papal  prov.  of  Bene- 
vento,  and  within  it,  joins  r.  bank  Galore;  total  course,  50  fn. 

TAMAS  (SZENT-),  two  places,  Hungary: — 1,  (or  Thomas- 
berg'),  a  market  tn.,  properly  forming  a  suburb  of  Gran. 
Pop.  1828. — 2,  A  tn.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  on  a  navigable 
canal,  5  m.  from  Uj-Verbasz ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade 
in.cqrn  and  cattle.  Pop.  9568. 

TAMASY,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Tolna,  17  m.  S.W.  Simontornya ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
a  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  wood.  Pop.  2039. 

TAMATAM,  a  group  of  three  low  coral-islands,  N.  Paci 
fic,  connected  by  reefs,  -with  a  lagoon  inside,  and  well  inha 
bited;  lat.  7°  32'  N.;  Ion.  149°  30'  E. 

TAMATAVE,  or  TAMATIVE,  a  maritime  tn.,  E.  coast, 
Madagascar ;  lat.  18°  10'  6"  S. ;  Ion.  49°  28'  30"  E.  (R.)  The 
harbour  is  approached  by  narrow  channels  formed  by  coral- 
reefs;  and  the  town  consists  of  about  80  habitable  dwellings, 
surrounded  by  palisades.  Pop.  about  2000. 

TAMAULTPAS  [formerly  NEW  SANTANDEK],  a  dep. 
Mexican  Confederation,  bounded,  N.  by  Texas,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Rio-Bravo-del-Norte  ;  N.\V.  dep.  Coahuila; 
W.  Nuevo-Leon  and  San-Luis-Potosi ;  S.  San-Luis-Potosi  and 
Vera-Cruz;  and  E.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  greatest  length, 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  400  m. ;  medium  breadth,  about  130  m.; 
area,  30,334  sq.  m.  The  coast  is  low,  and  fringed  with  lagoons 
varying  from  4  m.  to  18  m.  in  width,  and  separated  from  the 
sea  by  belts  of  sand  ;  and  the  mouths  of  almost  all  the  rivers 
are  so  encumbered  with  bars,  as  to  make  their  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  state  the  flat 
ness  of  the  coast  is  continued  to  some  distance  inland,  and 
then  rises  into  elevated,  though  still  comparatively  level  plains. 
To  the  S.  the  surface  becomes  finely  diversified  by  mountain, 
hill,  and  valley.  The  most  remarkable  summits  are  the  cerros 
of  Martinez,  Xeres,  and  Coronel,  and  the  sierras  of  Palma  and 
Carico.  Many  fine  valleys  extend  in  the  intervals  between 
the  mountains.  The  most  important  streams  are  the  Rio-del- 
Norte  or  Grande,  already  mentioned;  the  Fernando  or  Tigre, 
which,  besides  reaching  the  coast,  also  communicates  by  a 
branch  with  the  lagoon  Madre;  the  Borbon,  which  falls  into 
the  N.  of  the  same  lagoon ;  the  Santander,  and  the  Tampico, 
which  forms  the  chief  boundary  between  the  state  and  the 
S.  of  San-Luis  Potosi.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  tem 
perate  and  healthy,  but  on  the  coast,  especially  in  the  hot 
season,  is  almost  pestilential.  The  soil  is  generally  fer 
tile;  and  the  vegetable  products  include  most  of  the  most 
esteemed  grains,  woods,  fruits,  and  flowers,  both  of  the  tem 
perate  and  the  torrid  zones.  Cattle  in  vast  number? — horses, 
mules,  sheep,  and  goats,  to  a  less  extent — are  reartd  on  the 
pastures ;  and  a  considerable  trade,  both  in  them  and  in  other 
articles,  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  states  of  San-Luis- 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  and  Queretaro.  The  foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  chiefly  at  the  ports  of  Tampioo  de-Tamaulipas  and  Mata- 
inoros  ;  and  includes  in  itt?  imports  large  quantities  of  manu 
factures,  both  from  Europe  and  the  N.  American  Union.  Its 
capital  is  Victoria.  Pop.  (1850),  100,064. 

TAMBACH,  a  tn.  Saxe-Coburg,  princip.  and  9  m.  S.S.W. 
Gotha  ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  iron,  tin,  and  glass 
ware,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1351. 

TAMBELAN  ISLANDS,  an  island  group,  China  Sea, 
between  Borneo  and  Singapore  ;  they  lie  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and 
are  moderately  elevated.  Great  Tambelan,  the  largest  in  the 
group,  is  in  lat.  1°  N.;  Ion.  107°  35'  E.;  on  its  W.  side  is  a 


good  anchorage,  and  good  shelter  from  most  winds.  A  few 
goats,  poultry,  &c.,  may  be  had  here  ;  but  natives  Very  poor. 

TAMBOV,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Nijnei-Nov- 
gorod  and  Vladimir,  W.  Riazan  and  Tula,  S.  Orel  and 
Voronej,  and  E.  Saratov  and  Penza;  lat.  51°  20'  to  55°  N. ; 
Ion.  38°  40'  to  43°  50'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  270  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  195  m. ;  area,  19,293  geo.  sq.  m.  It  forms 
an  extensive  plain,  occasionally  broken  by  low  hills.  In  the  S. 
it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  steppe,  and  is  so  thinly  wooded, 
that  large  tracts  arc  absolutely  without  a  tree.  In  the  N. 
the  surface  consists  generally  of  a  light  unfertile  sand,  con 
tains  numerous  marshes,  and  has  several  extensive  forests, 
yielding  good  ship-timber.  The  government  is  well  watered, 
and  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  basins  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Don.  The  former  receives  the  drainage  of 
the  N.  portion  chiefly  by  the  Mokcha,  and  its  affluents  the 
Tzna  and  the  Vad ;  the  latter  receives  the  drainage  of  the 
S.  portion,  directly  in  the  W.  and  indirectly  in  the  E., 
by  its  principal  affluent  the  Vorona.  About  one-half  of  the 
whole  surface  is  arable,  one-fourth  under  permanent  meadows 
and  pastures,  and  one-fifth  in  wood.  The  corn  raised  leaves 
a  large  surplus  for  export.  After  corn,  the  principal  crop  is 
hemp,  which  is  grown  very  extensively  and  of  excellent 
quality.  On  the  meadows  and  pastures,  vast  numbers  of  ex 
cellent  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  The  last  are 
particularly  attended  to;  and  the  Spanish  and  Silesian  mcri- 
noes  are  common  throughout  the  government.  The  only 
mineral  of  any  consequence  is  iron,  which  supplies  several 
blast-furnaces.  The  staple  manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen 
cloth.  After  these,  the  most  important  is  soap.  The  trade, 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  Tzna  and  the  Mokcha,  is  important, 
and  consists  in  corn,  cattle,  honey,  soap,  butter,  cheese,  wool, 
hemp,  and  iron.  The  government  is  divided  into  12  circles, 
of  which  Tambov  is  the  capital.  Pop.  (1850),  1,786,000. 

TAMBOV,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  J.  bank  Tzna, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Studenctz,  263  in.  S.E.  Moscow.  It 
is  an  ancient  place,  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated  rampart,  and 
is  built  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  13  churches,  of  which 
seven  are  of  stone ;  a  monastery,  with  wooden  towers;  a  gym 
nasium,  military  school,  seminary,  and  infirmary;  is  the  resi 
dence  of  a  governor,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  se 
veral  important  cor.rts  and  public  offices;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  woollens  and  sailcloth,  an  alum- work,  a  considerable 
trade  with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  in  tallow,  leather, 
wool,  and  provisions.  Pop.  (1851),  19.411. 

TAMBRE  [ane.rdmamj,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  in  Gali- 
cia,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  sierra  which  separates  provs.  Lugo 
and  Corufia;  flows  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  little 
below  Noya,  in  the  bay  of  that  name ;  total  course,  80  m. 

TAME,  two  rivers,  England  . —  1,  Cos.  Stafford  and  War 
wick,  rises  near  Walsall ;  flows  E.  and  N.,  and  after  a  course 
of  38  m.,  falls  into  the  Trent,  7  m.  N.  Tamworth.— 2,  (or 
TItamc),  Cos.  Bucks  and  Oxford,  after  a  S.W.  course  of  40  m., 
falls  into  the  Isis  below  Dorchester,  giving  to  the  former  the 
name  of  Thames. 

TAME,  a  market  tn.  England.     See  TIIAME. 

TAMEGA,  a  river,  which  rises  in  Spain,  Galicia;  flows 
S.S.W.,  enters  Portugal,  and  traverses  the  N.W.  part  of  prov. 
Tras-os-Montes,  and  joins  r.  bank  Douro  about  25  m.  E. 
Oporto;  total  course,  100  m.,  of  which  about  36  m.  are  in 
Spain,  and  64  m.  in  Portugal. 

TAMERTON-FoLLTOT,  a  vH.  and  par.  England,  co.  De 
von,  on  a  creek  of  the  Tamar,  5  m.  N.  by  W.  Plymouth.  It 
contains  a  number  of  fine  mansions,  and  has  a  church,  and  a 
richly-endowed  free  school.  Area  of  par.,  5150  ac.  Pop.  1147. 

TAMERTON  (NORTH),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  5261  ac. 
Pop.  516. 

TAMIAGUA,  a  small  seaport  tn.  Mexican  Confederation, 

dep.  and  70  m.  S.E.  Tampico,  E.  side  lake  or  lagoon  of  the 

same  name;  lat.  21°  16'  N.;  Ion.  97°  17'  E.     The  houses  are 

I  built  of  adobes,  and  in  a  straggling  manner,  close  to  the  lake. 

Some  years  since  it  was  celebrated  for  its  fishery,  which 

'  has  now  greatly  declined.     The  town,  being  on  low  land, 

is  very  unhealthy. — —The  LAKE  is  about  55  m.  long,  by  20  m. 

,  broad ;  divided  from  the  Laguna-de-Tampieo  by  a  neck  of  land, 

and  on  the  E.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  narrow  strip  of 

sandhills,  £  m.  to  3  m.  broad,  covered  mostly  with  low  brush- 

1  wood,  but  in  many  places  with  lofty  trees.     The  water  of  the 

lake  is  quite  fresh  and  cle.ir,  ai  d  abounds  in  fish  and  alligators. 
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TAMIR,  a  river,  Central  Asia,  Mongolia,  country  of  the 

Kalkas;  flows  E.N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Orkhon;  total  course, 

90m. 

TAMISE   [Flemish,  Temsclie;  anc.  Temsica],  a  tn.  and 

com.  Belgium,  prov.   E.  Flanders,  1.  bank  Scheldt,  22  m. 

E.N.E.  Ghent;  with  a  pretty  church,  chapel,  communal  house, 

hospital,  a  fine  chateau,  several  schools,  and  a  musical  society; 

manufactures  of  sailcloth,  cotton  goods,  hats,  pottery,  tobacco, 

leather,  chicory,  oil,  mustard,  soap,  candles,  cordage,  and  clogs ; 

also  breweries,  distilleries,  salt-refineries,  a  blcachfield,  and 

dye-works ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  linen,  leather,  &c. 

Pop.  7653. 

TAMLAGHT,  three  pars.  Ireland: — 1,  Londonderry  and 

Tyrone;  4955  ac.     Pop.  2489. — 2,  (-Finlagan),  Londonderry; 

19,080  ac.   P. 5647.— 3,  (-0'CWHy),  Londonderry;  28,712  ac. 

Pop.  83,021. 

TAMLINGTAR,  a  tn.  Nepaul,  between  the  Arun  and 

Soreya ;  lat.  27°  18'  N. ;  Ion.  86°  52'  E.     Pop.  about  6000. 

TAMMERFORS,  or  TAMERFORS,  a  tn.  Russia,  Finland, 
circle  and  43  m.  N.  W.  Tawastehuus,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  which  connects  Lake  Nasijarvi  with  Lake 
Pyhajarvi.  It  is  the  principal  centre  of  manufactures  in 
Finland,  having  several  dye-works,  fulling-mills,  a  paper  and 
n  cotton-spinning  mill,  and  a  considerable  foundry.  Its  an 
nual  fair,  neld  in  February,  is  much  frequented.  Pop.  (1841), 
2005. — (La  Finlande,  par  Prince  E.  Galitzin.) 

TAMOOK,  one  of  the  smaller  Sooloo  Islands  ;  lat.  6°  28' 
N.;  Ion.  121°  56'  E. 

TAMPA,  a  bay,  Gulf  of  Mexico.  See  ESPIRITU  (SANTO). 
TAMPICO,  or  SANTA-ANA-DE-TAMAULIPAS,  a  seaport 
tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  Tamaulipas,  128  m.  S.E. 
Victoria,  on  the  Panuco,  which,  5  m.  below,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  lat.  21°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  98°  W.  It  is  built  on  a  rising 
slope  of  ground.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles  to  each  other;  and  have  a  respectable  appearance, 
possessing  some  very  fine  houses,  both  of  brick  and  stone, 
many  of  them  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  flat  roofs.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  tower,  built  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1828  ;  a  prison,  a  monument  in  honour 
of  the  president  Santa  Ana,  a  custom-house,  two  hospitals,  and 
a  Protestant  burying-ground.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  The  town  being  situ 
ated  among  marshes,  large  vessels  cannot  approach  it.  Its 
bar  is  dangerous,  and  its  harbour  is  considered  unsafe.  Pop. 

about  7000. The  LAKE  of  Tampico  is  a  shallow  lagoon  at 

the  N.  extremity  of  dep.  Vera-Cruz,  20  m.  long,  by  10  m. 
broad.  It  communicates  N.  with  the  united  mouths  of  the 
Tula  and  Tampico  rivers,  and  E.  with  the  Lake  of  Tamiagua. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  prawns,  which  are  very  large  ;  immense 
quantities  of  them  are  caught,  and  besides  supplying  the  vi 
cinity,  a  large  quantity  is  salted  and  dried,  and  sent  to  the 

interior  for  sale. The  RIVER  Tampico,  after  an  E.  course, 

enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near  Tampico,  its  bar  being  in  lat. 
22°15'N.;lon.97046'W.  Total  length, 200m.  (&e  MEXICO.) 
TAMSWEG,  a  market  tn.  Upper  Austria,  circle  and  59  m. 
S.S.E.  Salzburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tauraeh  and  Muhr, 
in  the  valley  of  Lungau.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  church, 
a  school,  a  burgher-hospital,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2260. 

TAMWORTH,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  i 
cos.  Stafford  and  Warwick.  The  town,  22  m.  N.E.  Stafford, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Tame  and  Anker,  is  partly  in  both  the 
above-named  counties.  It  is  large  and  well  built,  and  surrounded 
by  rich  and  luxuriant  meadows.  It  has  a  handsome  town  • 
hall,  situated  in  the  market- place ;  a  large  and  ancient  church, 
places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  and 
JR.  Catholics,  a  free  grammar-school,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  school, 
national  and  infant  schools,  and  numerous  charities,  includ 
ing  an  almshouse  endowed  by  Thomas  Guy,  founder  of  Guy's 
hospital,  London;  a  library  and  reading-room.  Tape  and 
paper  are  manufactured  here  to  some  extent.  Tanning, 
calico-printing,  and  brewing  are  also  carried  on.  Tamworth 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par.,  12,420  ac. 
Pop.  8655. 

TANA- ELY,  a  river,  Europe,  rises  on  the  frontiers  of 
Finland  and  Norway;  flows  N.N.E.,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  the  Norwegian  territories  ; 
finally  enters  Norway,  and  flowing  almost  due  N.,  falls  into 
the  Tana-fiord,  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of  about 
180  m.  It  abounds  with  salmon. 


TANAGA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  isls. ;  lat.  51°  59'  N. ;  Ion. 
178°  10'  W.  (R.)  ;  about  33  m.  long  E.  to  \V.,  and  4  m.  broad. 
At  its  S.  W.  point  is  a  volcano,  and  close  by,  a  bay,  about  4  m. 
broad,  and  8  m.  long.  Water  is  abundant. 

TANAH,  a  tn.  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  centre  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  celebrated  for  its  festivals,  held  twice  a-year,  in 
honour  of  a  famous  Moslem  saint  called  Sayd  Ahmed  el  Bed- 
dowee,  who  is  buried  in  it. 

TAN AH-PiLEH,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sumatra,  state  and  30  m.  from 
Jambi.  The  environs  yield  dragon's-blood,  benzoin,  and  ra- 
tans.  Pop.  4000. 

TANAKEKE,  a  small  isl.,  Java  Sea,  17  m.  off  S.W.  ex 
tremity  of  Celebes ;  lat.  5°  28'  S. ;  Ion.  1 19°  17'  E.  (R.)  ;  about 
12  in.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  small  islets. 

TANANARIVO,  a  tn.  Madagascar,  cap.  of  Aukova  and 
of  all  Madagascar,  about  the  centre  of  the  island;  lat.  18°  56' 
S. ;  Ion.  47°  E. ;  4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

TANARO  [Latin,  Tanarus],  a  river,  Sardinian  States, 
rises  in  Mount  Tende,  near  the 'pass  of  that  name,  in  the  Ma 
ritime  Alps ;  flows  circuitously  N.N.E.,  passes  Alba,  Asti,  and 
Alessandria,  and  about  10m.  below,  joins  r.  bank  Po ;  total 
course,  150  in.,  of  which  45  m.,  commencing  at  Asti,  are 
navigable  at  least  by  barges.  Its  principal  affluents  are  Belbo, 
Bormida,  Elero,  Pesio,  Stura,  Borba,  and  Versa. 

TANCOS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa, 
10  m.  S.S.E.  Thomar,  r.  bank  Tagus ;  with  an  hospital  and 
almshouse.  Pop.  530. 

TANDAH,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal ;  lat.  24°  49' 
N. ;  Ion.  88°  15'  E. ;  surrounded  by  swamps  and  stagnant 
water,  and  consequently  unhealthy. 

TANDERAGEE,  a  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  10  in.  W.  by  S. 
Armagh,  strikingly  situated  on  an  eminence.  It  has  an  Estab 
lished  church,  two  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  Pres 
byterian  meeting-house;  several  schools,  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  linen;  but  the  chief  employment  is  agricul 
tural.  Pop.  1496. 

TANDI,  a  vil.  Punjab,  on  the  Chenaub,  princip.  Lahul ; 
lat.  32°  32'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  3'  E.;  about  8000  ft.  above  sea  level. 

TANDRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  3944  ac.     Pop.  594. 

TANEGA-SiMA,  an  isl.  Japan,  S.  Kiusiu,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen  ;  length,  30  m. ; 
average  breadth,  about  15  m.  It  is  high  and  mountainous, 
but  well  cultivated. 

TANEY,  par.  Irel.  Dublin ;  4563  ac.     Pop.  3929. 

TANFIELD,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Durham, 
on  a  height  above  the  Houghwell,  7  m.  S.W.  Gateshead.  It 
is  irregularly  built ;  and  has  a  chapel,  two  paper-mills,  and 
extensive  collieries.  Pop.  3480. 

TANFIELD  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  York;  3139  ac.    P.  62R. 

TANGERMUNDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
and  32  m.  N.N.E.  Magdeburg,  1.  bank  Elbe,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Tanger.  It  has  several  public  offices,  a  church,  and 
two  hospitals  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  shot,  and  sieves ; 
several  oil-mills,  some  shipping,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
The  first  margraves  of  Brandenburg  resided  here.  Pop.  4215. 

TANGIER,  or  TANDSHA  [anc.  Tingis,  or  Traducta  Julia] , 
a  seaport  tn.  Marocco,  near  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  S.E. of  Cape  Spartel;  lat.  (consul's  house)  35°  47' 12" 
N. ;  Ion.  5°  48'  30"  W.  (R.)  It  stands  on  a  height  near  a 
spacious  bay,  and  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  pre 
sents  a  very  striking  appearance  when  approached  from  the 
sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle  and 
several  forts ;  but  with  exception  of  the  main  street,  which 
traverses  it  E.  to  W.,  and  is  tolerably  well  built,  it  consists 
of  wretched  houses,  huddled  together  in  narrow  dirty  lanes. 
The  only  exceptions  to  the  general  wretchedness  of  the  build 
ings  are  furnished  by  the  residences  of  the  European  consuls, 
and  those  of  a  few  wealthy  merchants.  The  principal  build 
ings  are  the  castle,  or  alcassaba,  occupying  a  commanding 
height,  but  in  a  very  dilapidated  state;  several  mosques,  one 
of  which  is  handsome ;  several  Jewish  synagogues,  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church.  The  harbour,  which  was  once  capacious, 
and  protected  by  a  mole,  is  excellently  situated,  and  was  for 
merly  very  much  frequented  by  vessels  from  almost  all  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe ;  but  neglect  has  allowed  it  to 
fall  into  complete  disrepair,  and  it  is  now  both  inconvenient 
and  difficult  of  access.  The  trade,  now  chiefly  confined  to 
Gibraltar,  and  a  few  places  on  the  Spanish  coast,  is  very 
limited ;  the  internal  traffic  is  chiefly  with  Tetuan  and  Fez. 
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Tangier  is  saiil  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  succes 
sively  to  the  Goths  and  Arabs.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portu 
guese  in  '1471,  and  ceded  by  them,  in  1662,  to  the  British, 
who  erected  a  mole  which  gave  protection  to  the  largest 


—From  Taylor,  Voyage  1'ittoresque  en  Fspagne,  Sic. 


vessels,  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  22  years.  It  declined 
rapidly  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  Pop.  esti 
mated  at  10,000. 

TANGIER  ISLANDS,  a  small  group,  U.  States,  Virgi 
nia,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  N.  part  of  mouth  of  Pocomoke  Bay. 

TANGIPAHAO,  a  river,  U.  States, 
rises  in  Mississippi;  flows  S.  into  Louisiana, 
then  S.  by  E.  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  16  m. 
W.S.W.  Madisonville  ;  total  course,  about 
80  m. 

TANGLEY.par.  Eng.  Hants;  15C1  ac. 
Pop.  278. 

TANGMERE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  774ac. 
Pop.  221. 

TANGNOU,  amountain-range,  Chinese 
Empire,  Kalkas  country,  lying  nearly  along 
the  parallel  of  50°  N.,and  between  Ion.  90° 
and  I003  E.  It  commences  on  the  frontier 
of  Siberia,  where  it  detaches  itself  from  the 
Altai,  stretches  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  and 
separates  the  basins  of  the  Yenisei  from  the 
streams  that  flow  to  the  great  central  plateau 
of  Asia. 

TANIXGE,  TASNINCE,  or  TANNINGE*, 
a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Faucigny,  9  m.  E.N.E.  Bonneville,  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  commanding  a  beautiful 
view.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  school  Tin 

established  in  the  buildings  of  an  old  con 
vent,  manufactures  of  nails,  leather,  and  rural  implements ; 
slate-quarries,  extensively  worked   for  exportation ;    and  a 
seam  of  lignite.     Pop.  3020. 

TAN1S,  or  SAN,  a  tn.  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Nile,  10  m.  above  its  mouth  in  Lake  Menzaleh.  It  is  now 
merely  a  village  of  huts  ;  but  its  ancient  importance  is  attested 
by  the  height  and  magnitude  of  its  mounds,  which  extend 
1  m.  N.  to  S.,  and  nearly  f  m.  E.  to  W.  The  most  celebrated 
of  the  ruins  are  those  of  the  temple,  which  stood  in  an  in- 
closure  about  1500  ft.  long,  by  1250  ft.  broad.  They  consist 
of  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  and  fallen  obelisks.  The  last, 
to  the  number  of  10,  all  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  are 
composed  of  granite,  and  when  erect,  must  have  varied  from 
50  ft.  to  60  ft."  in  height.  Tanis  is  the  Zoan  of  Scripture ; 
and  in  its  'field 'or  plain,  now  a  barren  waste,  were  performed 
the  miracles  which  compelled  Pharaoh  to  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go. 

TANJORE,  a  dist.  Hindoostan,  presi.1.  Madras,  extend 
ing  along  the  E.  or  Coromandel  coast;  lat.  99  507  to  11°  25' 
N. ;  Ion.  78°  45'  to  79°  55'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  dist.  of 
S.  Arcot,  and  W.  by  those  of  Trichinopoly  and  Madura;  area, 


3900  sq.  m.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Bri 
tish  India,  and  the  granary  of  the  Madras  territories.  Most 
part  of  the  surface,  forming  the  delta  of  the  Coleroon  and 
Cavery  rivers,  is  a  low,  level,  and  highly  cultivated  plain,  in 
tersected  by  numerous  rivers,  and  covered  by  rice-grounds 
with  cocoa-nut  groves  interspersed.  South 
of  this  tract  the  country  is  more  elevated 
and  undulating.  Dry  grains,  some  cotton, 
and  coarse  tobacco  are  here  produced.  Pulses, 
garden-plants,  fruits,  coriander,  cummin,  in 
digo,  &c.,  are  raised.  Iron,  wax,  nitre,  glue, 
&c.,  are  received  from  the  adjacent  districts. 
Silks,  muslins,  and  cottons  are  woven  at 
Tanjore,  Combaconum,  and  Negapatam ;  ship 
building  and  rope-making  are  carried  on  at 
the  last-named  place ;  copper  utensils  and  oils 
are  made  elsewhere.  The  district  is  noted 
for  good  roads;  productive  salt-pans  exist 
near  Point  Calymere.  It  is  assessed  under 
the  village  system.  Hindoo  institutions  pre 
vail  here  in  great  perfection ;  and  the 
architecture  of  the  pagodas  is  very  uni 
form  throughout  Tanjore.  This  district 
became  a  British  possession  in  1799.  Pop. 
1,128,730. 

TANJORE,  a  city,  Hindoostan,  presid. 
Madras,  cap.  above  dist.,  in  a  fertile  plain, 
about  45  m.  from  the  sea,  and  170  m.  S.  by 
W.  Madras;  lat.  10°  45'  N.;  Ion.  79°  12'  E. 
The  fortified  town,  about  4  m.  in  circuit,  contains  the  palace 
of  the  rajah,  numerous  pagodas,  and  irregular  streets.  Out 
side  of  it  are  other  quarters,  an  English  church,  the  Bri 
tish  residency,  and  a  remarkable  pagoda,  with  a  tower  200  ft. 
in  height,  and  a  sculptured  bull,  which  is  one  of  the  triumphs 


of  Hindoo  art.  In  the  rajah's  palace  is  a  group  by  Flaxman. 
The  best  residences  at  Tanjore  are  substantially  built  of  brick 
arid  lime,  and  oflen  tastefully  decorated  ;  the  inferior  dwell 
ings,  and  those  in  the  adjacent  villages,  are  of  mud  and  tiled 
or  thatched.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers.  Tanjore 
is  connected  by  good  roads  with  the  chief  towns  of  its  district, 
and  with  Trichinopoly.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Bri 
tish  in  1773.  Pop.  80,000.— (.Rep.  on  the  Topography  and  Sta 
tistics  of  the  Madras  S.  L>iv. ;  Trigon.  Survey,  &c. ;  Madras 
Almanac.) 

TANKARDSTOWN,  two  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Kildare  and 
Queen's  co.;  8350  ac.  P.702. — 2,  Limerick;  1710  ac.  P.  344. 

TANKER8LEY,  par.  Eng.  York;  8404  ac.     P.  1928. 

TANN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  r.  bank  Ulster, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  62  m.  N.  by  E.  Wurzburg.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls;  contains  a  Protestant  church,  three 
castles,  and  a  poorhouse ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth  ;  oil,  saw,  and  other  mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  fruit. 
Pop.  1360. 

TANNA,  a  tn.  Germany,  Reuss-Schleitz,  on  the  Wetterau, 
S.S.E.  Schieitz,  with  a  church.  Pop.  1487. 
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TANNA, an  isl. ,S.  Pacific,  New  Hebrides;  lat.  19°  30' 54" 
S. ;  Ion.  169°  28'  42"  E.  (R.)  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  high 
range  of  mountains,  with  an  active  volcano.  Excepting  the 
latter,  the  whole  island  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  abundance 
of  fine  cocoa-palms.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  bread 
fruit,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  taro,  sugar-cane,  and  wild 
figs.  The  natives  are  a  stout  race,  and  were  cannibals,  but 
now  have  several  missionary  teachers  resident  among  them. 

TANNA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  on  the  E.  shore  of  isl.  Sal- 
so.tte,  20  m.  N.N.E.  Bombay.  It  is  a  neat  and  flourishing 
place,  defended  by  a  small  but  regular  fortress,  and  containing 
a  considerable  cantonment  of  British  troops.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Hindoos,  and  the  descendants  of  Portuguese,  who, 
both  in  habits  and  colour,  greatly  resemble  Hindoos. 

TANNADICE,  par.  Scot.  Forfar;  38,000  ac.    P.  1517. 

TANNINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1602  ac.     P.  243. 

TANSOR,  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  2050  ac.     P.  256. 

TANTALEM,  a  large  isl.  Gulf  of  Siam,  about  1  m.  from 
the  coast  of  Lower  Siam,  N.  extremity,  Point  Ligor;  lat. 
8°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  100°  30'  E.  It  is  90  m.  long,  and  18  m.  broad 
at  the  widest  part;  average  breadth,  about  12  m. 

TANWORTH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Warwick, 
near  the  canal  from  Birmingham  to  Stratford,  4  m.  N.N.W. 
Arden  ;  with  a  church,  Independent  chapel,  two  endowed- 
schools,  and  man u (actures  of  wick-yarn.  Area,  9400  ac. 
Pop.  1892. 

TAORMINA  [anc.  Tauromenium],  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov. 
and  30  m.  S.  by  W.  Messina,  on  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount 
Taurus.  It  is  a  place  of  some  strength,  but,  though  formerly 
an  important  town,  has  now  a  dull,  deserted 'look.  It  con 
tains  several  churches,  particularly  that  of  San  Pancrazio, 
partly  composed  of  an  ancient  Greek  temple,  and  said  to  be 
the  first  church  erected  in  Sicily ;  a  Dominican  convent,  and 
old  Saracen  castle.  Among  earlier  antiquities  are  a  theatre, 
a  naumachy,  aqueduct,  and  supposed  temple  of  Apollo.  Some 
trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  and  hemp,  which  are  shipped  at  a 
small  port  in  the  adjoining  bay.  Pop.  4000. 

TAGS,  a  tn.  Upper  Texas,  65  m.  N.  Santa  Fc';  lat. 
37°. 5'  N.;  Ion.  105°  40'  W. 

TAOUK,  or  TOAK,  a  tn.  Turkish  Kurdistan,  30  m.  S. 
Kerkook,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

TAPAGIPE,  or  ITAPAGIPE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  about 
10  m.  N.  of  Bahia,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Bay  of  All-Saints ; 
with  two  churches,  and  a  summer-residence  of  the  archbishops 
of  Brazil,  and  extensive  building-docks. 

TAPAJGS,  a  river,  Brazil,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Arinos  and  Juruena,  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  prov.  Mato- 
Grosso  ;  lat.  9°  30'  S.  The  united  stream,  taking  the  name 
of  Tapajos,  enters  prov.  Para,  flows  N.N.E.  at  first  in  a  nar 
row  stream  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  but  afterwards  in  a 
broad  and  deep  channel,  receives  the  Preto  and  several  im 
portant  tributaries  almost  all  on  the  right,  and  finally  at  San- 
tarem  joins  r.  bank  Amazon,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  main 
tributaries.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  only  by  two  cataracts, 
and  though  it  is  not  so  deep  as  the  Madeira,  it  contains  much 
fewer  obstructions,  and  furnishes  both  a  shorter  and  an  easier 
channel  for  the  traffic  of  the  towns  of  Mato-Grosso  and  Cuiaba. 

TAPANHUACANGA,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes, 
20  m.  S.W.  Minas- Novas,  in  a  basin  encircled  by  verdant  and 
wooded  hills.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  while  the 
mines  were  productive,  but  has  since  greatly  decayed.  It 
has  a  church,  and  about  100  white-washed  houses  covered 
with  tiles.  The  inhabitants  practise  the  ordinary  handicrafts, 
and  are  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  masons,  &c.,  but  the  em 
ployment  being  very  limited,  they  live  in  very  penurious  cir 
cumstances  ;  while  they  despise  agriculture,  and  consequently 
leave  the  fertile  land  around  them  almost  uncultivated. 

TAPE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Csongrad,  on 
the  Theiss,  2  m.  from  Szegedin  ;  with  a  church,  and  an  exten 
sive  trade  in  rush-mats.  Pop.  1879. 

TAPEANTANA,  one  of  the  Sooloo  isls.,  S.  Basilan ; 
lat.  6°  14'  N. ;  Ion.  122°  8'  E.  (R.)  ;  with  a  regular  peaked  high 
mount  on  the  W.  part,  and  lowland  stretching  out  to  the  E. 

TAPERA,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  in  an  exten 
sive  valley,  where  there  was  once  a  mine  of  gold,  now  exhausted, 
22m.  S.  VV.  Serro.  It  has  a  church,  and  manufactures  cotton- 
cloth,  counterpanes  with  a  red  anl  blue  strip,  towels  and 
napkins,  which  are  exported  to  Kio-de-Janeiro,  and  also  hats 
of  cotton  in  imitation  of  felt. 


TAPIAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and  18  re. 
E.S.E.  Kbnigsberg,  r.  bank  Pregel ;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
a  church,  castle,  and  house  of  correction ;  manufactures  of  car 
pets  and  hosiery,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  3226. 

TAPISI,  or  TAPicHE,"a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in  the 
N.E.  of  Peru ;  flows  N.N.W.,  expanding  into  a  lake  of  same 
name,  enters  Ecuador,  and  after  a  course  of  above  200  m., 
joins  r.  bank  Paro  or  Ucayle. 

TAPLOW,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1920  ac.     Pop.  704. 

TAPOLCSANY,  two  places,  Hungary:  —  !,  (Kis-,  or 
Mule-},  A  market  tn.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bars,  6  m.  W.  Kb'nigs- 
berg ;  with  a  handsome  church,  elegant  chateau,  and  manu 
factures  of  woollen  cloth.  Pop.  1 061  .—2,  (Nagy-,  or  Gross-}, 
A  market  tn.,  co.  and  18  m.  N.N.E.  Neutra;  with  a  church, 
a  ruinous  castle,  and  large  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  Pop.  2475. 

TAPOOL,  a  small  isl.  Sooloo  Archipelago,  S.W.  of  isl. 
Sooloo ;  lat.  5°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  120°  50'  E.  It  abounds  in  small 
cattle,  goats,  and  yams,  and  has  plenty  of  fresh-water. 

TAPPANOOLY  BAY,  i^Pftainatra,  S.W.  coast;  lat. 
1°  43'  48"  N. ;  Ion.  98°  45'  E..(R.);  an  extensive  harbour,  or 
rather  series  of  coves  and  harbours,  formed  by  the  different 
islands  in  it,  where  ships  may  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
There  is  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

TAPPANT.OWN,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  130  m. 
S.  Albany ;  with  two  churches  and  a  few  stores.  Major 
Andre"  was  executed  here  as  a  "spy,  Oct.  2,  1780. 

TAPTEE,  TUPTEE,  or  TAPTY,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises 
in  prov.  Gundwana;  flows  first  W.S.W.,  passing  Boorhanpoor, 
then  nearly  due  W.  across  provs.  Candeish  and  Gujerat,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  460  m.,  falls,  by  several  mouths,  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  20  m.  below  Surat,  and  30  m.  S.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Taptee 
are  the  Poorna,  Ghien,  and  Paunzera,  which  all  join  it  on 
the  left. 

TAQUART,  two  rivers,  Brazil: — 1,  (or  Tacoary),  Rises 
in  prov.  Mato-Grosso;  flows  N.W.,  then  S.W.,  and  receives 
numerous  streams,  and  finally  joins  1.  bank  Paraguay  in  lat. 
19°  15'  S. ;  total  course,  above  260  m.  It  abounds  with  fish, 
and  in  some  places  is  interspersed  with  islands.  About  120  m. 
from  its  mouth  a  cataract  impedes  the  navigation. — 2,  (or 
Tcbicuari),  Eises  in  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande,  in  the 
Serra-Geral,  lat.  18°  S.,  flows  S.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
140  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Jacuhi.  It  is  navigated  by  small  craft 
for  about  80  m. 

TAR,  a  river,  U.  States,  N.  Carolina,  flowing  S.E.  by  E.. 
and  entering  Pamlico  Sound  by  a  wide  estuary,  after  a  course 
of  about  180  m.,  near  Washington. 

TARA:— l,Atn.  Siberia, gov.  and230m.  E.S.E.  Tobolsk, 
cap.  circle,  on  a  considerable  height  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Agarka  with  the  Irtish,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  and  defended  by  a  fort ; 
and  has  five  churches,  a  mosque,  manufactures  of  ordinary 
and  morocco  leather,  hats,  and  vitriol ;  a  fishery,  and  several 
annual  fairs.  An  active  trade  is  carried  on  with  Bokhara  and 
China.  Pop.  (1842),  50.86.— 2,  A  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the 
Barabinska  steppe,  gov.  Tomsk;  flows  W.S.W.  into  gov. 
Tobolsk,  then  N.  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Irtish  near  the  town 
of  same  name,  after  a  course  of  about  160  m. 

TARA,  par.  Irel.  Meath ;  3364  ac.     Pop.  422. 

TARADELL  (SAN-GENIS-DE-),  n  tn.  and  com.  Spain, 
Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  35  m.  from  Barcelona.  It  has  a 
public  square  adorned  with  a  fountain,  a  church,  courthouse, 
and  school ;  manufactures  of  bombazine  and  corduroy,  and  some 
trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  agricultural  produce.  P.  1793. 

TARAKAI,  or  GULF  OF  TARTARY,  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  which  extends  N.  between  Manchooria  and  the  isl.  of 
Tarakai,  having  a  length  of  about  400  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
160  m.  At  the  N.  extremity,  where  it  becomes  extremely 
shallow,  it  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Sagalin,  or  estuary 
of  the  Amoor. 

TARAKAI,  KRAFTO,  or  SAGHALIEX,  a  large  isl.  ex 
tending  along  the  E.  coast  of  Manchooria,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Tartary ;  the  N.  part  tributary  to 
China,  the  S.  to  Japan.  Some  have  alleged  it  to  be  a  penin 
sula,  connected  by  a  belt  of  sand  with  the  coast  of  Asia,  about 
170  m.  from  its  N.  extremity.  It  is  about  600  m.  long,  and 
25  m.  to  120  m.  broad;  lat.  45°  to  54°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  142°  to 
145°  E. ;  area,  about  30,000  sq.  m.  The  S.  end  of  the  island 
is  separated  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Yesso  by  the  Strait 
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of  La  Perouse,  and  at  its  extremity  is  indented  by  a  large  bay, 
extending  50  in.  from  S.  to  N.,  called  the  Bay  of  Ani'va.  Two 
ranges  of  mountains  commence  respectively  at  capes  Crillon 
and  Aniva,  the  two  most  S.  points  of  the  island,  stretching 
N.W.  and  N.E.,  and  meeting  in  Beruizel  peak ;  lat.  47° 22'  N.; 
Ion.  141°  40'  E.  The  mountains  on  the  W.  side  slope  sud 
denly,  and  approach  very  near  to  the  water's  edge,  leaving, 
however,  in  most  cases  a  level  strip,  which  is  generally  covered 
with  lofty  trees.  The  opposite  slrore,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
low  and  sandy.  N.  of  this  mountainous  region  is  a  level  tract 
of  sandy  and  swampy  ground,  but  the  most  N.  division  is  hilly 
and  fertile.  The  climate  appears  to  be  colder  than  that  of  most 
other  places  under  the  same  latitude,  and  the  island  is  entirely 
covered  all  the  year  round  with  fogs  of  astonishing  density. 
Fir,  oak,  birch,  and  maple  abound  in  the  forests,  and  large 
quantities  of  timber  are  exported  to  Japan  for  building  pur 
poses.  Gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries  are  the 
principal  fruits.  Salmon  and  herrings  are  very  plentiful; 
they  are  cured  and  preparetPfor  the  foreign  market.  Whales 
are  found  in  great  numbers  along  the  E.  coast,  and  in  the 
Strait  of  La  Perouse;  and  train-oil  in  bladders  is  largely  ex 
ported.  Bears  and  martens  are  the  only  wild  animals  men 
tioned.  The  inhabitants  are  Ainos,  of  the  same  race  as  those 
which  inhabit  the  island  Yesso,  and  are  5  ft.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  high. 
Their  only  manufacture  is  a  kind  of  cloth,  made  from  willow- 
bark  ;  other  articles  of  clothing  being  procured  from  Japan 
and  Manchooria.  Their  food  consists  mainly  of  fish  and  roots, 
especially  garlic,  and  the  root  of  a  kind  of  lily. 

TARAKLI,  or  TEEEKLI,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anadolia, 
on  a  stream  of  same  name,  100  m.  S.E.  Constantinople.  It 
consists  of  about  400  houses,  and  appears  to  be  a  wealthy 
place ;  with  manufactures  of  articles  in  bone  and  wood,  dye- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk,  extensively  produced  in 
the  vicinity.  Tarakli  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Heraclia. 

TARANCON,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Cuenca, 
45  m.  S.E.  Madrid.  It  contains  a  palace,  erected  by  the  Duke 
of  lii'a'usares,  which  may  vie  with  the  best  at  Madrid  ;  two 
schools,  several  fountains,  four  hermitages,  and  a  fine  parish 
church ;  and  has  numerous  oil-mills,  manufactures  of  linens 
and  plain  cloths,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  P.  (agricultural),  4375. 

TARANSAY,  or  TARKIKSAY,  an  isl.  Scotland,  co.  Inver 
ness,  one  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  2  m.  off  W.  coast,  Harris, 
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lar  form,  high,  rocky,  and  conspicuous,  with  hardly  any  soil  ; 
about  4  in.  long,  and  2  m.  broad  at  the  widest  part.  Inhabi 
tants  engaged  in  fishing  and  kelp-burning. 

TARANTA,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.S.W. 
Lanciano,  near  1.  bank  Aventino;  with  two  churches.  P.  1190. 


TARANTAISE,    or  TARANTASIA, 


prov. 


Sardinian 


States,  div.  Savoy,  bounded,  N.  by  Faucigny,  N.W.  Upper 
Savoy,  W.  and  S.  Maurienne,  and  E.  Piedmont  ;  length,  E.  to 


of  which  great  numbers  are  taken  in  the  gulf.  The  scarlet 
dye  of  Taranto,  long  famous,  still  enjoys  some  repute.  The 
trade  is  of  little  importance.  Taranto  was  at  one  time  a 
large  and  powerful  city,  which  had  14  neighbouring  towns 
subject  to  it,  could  furnish  an  army  of  5000  cavalry,  ami 
3000  foot-soldiers,  and  scoured  the  Adriatic  with  its  fleets. 
It  was  taken  by  Fabins  Maximus,  during  the  second  Punie 
war,  and  given  up  to  pillage.  The  destruction  was  afterwards 
completed  by  the  Saracens,  and  hence  there  are  few  remains 
of  ancient  buildings.  Pop.  18,000. 

TARANTO  (GULF  OF),  a  gulf  formed  in  the  S.E.  extre 
mity  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  entrance, 
formed  in  the  S.W.  by  Point  Alice,  and  in  the  N.E.  by  Cape 
Santa  Maria  de  Leuca,  is  about  70  m.  wide,  and  the  gulf  is 
nearly  80  m.  deep.  It  receives,  among  other  streams,  the 
Bisiento,  Agri,  Sinno,  and  Cosale. 

TARAPACA,  a  tn.  Peru,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on 
a  mountain-torrent,  about  12  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Paci 
fic  ;  lat.  19°  56'  S.  ;  Ion.  69°  35'  W.  It  consists  of  houses  of 
adobe,  and  seldom  more  than  one  story  high.  Farther  up  the 
ravine  of  the  torrent,  are  the  Indian  settlements  of  Pachica, 
Laousana,  and  Puchurcha,  near  the  last  of  which  are  old 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines  of  the  Spaniards.  -  The  PRO 
VINCE,  lat.  19°  to  21°  30'  S.;  Ion.  68°  15'  to  70°  22'  W.,  is 
bounded,  N.  by  prov.  Arica,  W.  the  Pacific,  S.  the  desert 
of  Atacama,  and  E.  Bolivia;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
150  m.  ;  breadth,  130  m.  The  coast  is  arid  and  bold,  moun 
tains  of  porphyry  often  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  from 
3000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  This  maritime  tract,  about  30  m.  wide, 
is  very  rugged,  and  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  sand  and 
salt,  is  in  general  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  Behind 
it  is  the  pampa  or  great  plain  of  Tamarugal,  which  has  an 
average  height  of  about  3000  ft.,  and  stretches  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  province,  with  a  breadth  of  30  m.  This 
plain  reaches  the  base  of  the  Andes,  which  have  here  several 
very  lofty  summits,  including  that  of  the  Lirima  or  Chuncura, 
supposed  to  be  24,000  ft.  or  25,000  ft.  high.  Immediately 
beyond,  terminating  the  province  on  the  E.,  is  an  elevated 
undulating  region  with  considerable  depressions,  some  of  them 
affording  good  pasture,  and  land  on  which  some  millet  is  raised, 
and  others  occupied  by  lakes  containing  fish.  The  province 
yields  such  large  quantities  of  silver  that  it  has  been  desig 
nated  the  Potosi  of  Peru  ;  it  also  has  rich  copper-mines,  from 
which  the  first  cargo  was  sent  to  England  in  1851;  and  im 
mense  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  divided  into  four 
curatos  —  Tarapaca,  Pica,  Sibaya,  and  Camiiia.  Pop.  1  1,000. 

TARARE  [anc.  Taratrunt],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Rhone, 
20  m.  N.W.  Lyons.  Its  prosperity  is  of  very  recent  date, 
and  is  owing  to  the  successful  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  fine  muslins,  of  which  from  3,000,000  to  4,000,000  pieces 
are  annually  produced  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country, 


employing  about  50,000  persons.     The  other  manufactures 
are  silk  goods  and  merinoes.     Pop.  8800. 

TARASCON  [anc.  Tarasco],  atn.  France,  dep.  Bouches- 
dn-Rhone,  advantageously  situated  1.  bank  Rhone,  opposite 


W.,  about  39  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  21  m. ;  area,  683  sq.  in. 
Its  surface  is  very  mountainous  throughout,   being  covered 
on  the  E.  by  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  here  present  the  lofty 
summits  of  Mont  Iseran  and  Little  St.  Bernard.     The  prin 
cipal  stream  is  the  Isere.     The  rugged  nature  of  the 
ground  unfits  it  generally  for  regular  agriculture, 
though  there  are  some  fertile  valleys,  in  which  a  good 
deal  of  corn  is  grown,  but  the  chief  dependence  is  on 
the  pastures,  which  rear  great  numbers  of  sheep  and. 
cattle.     The  minerals  also  are  of  considerable  value. 
Pop.  (1852),  45,841. 

TARANTASCA.avi!.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  4  m.  N.  Coni,  near  1.  bank  Grana;  with  a 
church,  three  oratories,  a  townliousc,  school,  and 
charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1869. 

TARANTO  [anc.  Tarentum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov. 
Otranto,  and  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  same 
name,  35  m.  S.E.  Matera.  -It  stands  on  a  lofty  emi 
nence,  defended  by  a  citadel ;  is  the  see  of  an  arch 
bishop,  and  has  a  harbour,  once  deep  and  capacious, 
but  now  very  much  silted  up.  It  is  well  built;  and 
contains  many  handsome  private  mansions  and  public 
edifices.  Among  the  latter  are  a  cathedral,  and  several 
other  churches,  10  monasteries,  one  of  which  is  parti 
cularly  handsome ;  five  nunneries,  a  diocesan  semi 
nary,  a  very  large  orphan  and  foundling,  and  two 

Other  hospitals.      The  manufactures   include  linen,  cotton,  |  Bcaticaire,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension-bridge 
velvet,  muslin,  and  gloves  of  the  fibres  of  the  Pinna  marina, 


IK  CASl'LE  OF  TARAaCOX.-  1 


50  m.  N.N.W.  Marseilles.    It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked 
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with  towers,  and  entered  by  three  gates.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  regular,  and  one  of  them  is  lined  with  arcades.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  old  castle,  seated  on  a  height 
overhanging  the  river ;  the  church,  a  handsome  Gothic  struc 
ture  of  the  llth  century,  with  a  finely-sculptured  portal;  the 
townhouso,  courthouse,  theatre,  general  hospital,  and  public 
library.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  cloth,  serge, 
silk  goods,  hempen  and  cotton  cloth,  vermicelli,  soap,  starch, 
and  cordage.  There  are  also  brandy-distilleries,  wax-refin 
eries,  tanneries,  brick-works,  and  building-yards  for  barges. 
The  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  hemp,  wool,  wood,  coal, 
medicinal  plants,  lucerne-seed,  and  madder.  Pop.  9150. 

TARASP,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons, 
Lower  Engadine,  r.  bank  Inn,  on  a  plateau  about  4000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  40  m.  E.  by  S.  Coire.  It  has  an  old  castle 
still  habitable,  finely  situated  on  a  conical  hill ;  and  has  re 
cently  become  a  place  of  considerable  resort,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  a  mineral-spring,  which  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  various  hotels  and  lodging-houses.  Tarasp  is  the 
only  E.  Catholic  village  in  the  Engadine.  Pop.  403. 

TARAWA,  or  KNOY,  an  island,  N.  Pacific,  Gilbert  Archi 
pelago;  lat.  1°  29'  N.;  Ion.  173°  5'  E.  It  is  20  m.  long, 
N.W.  to  S.E.;  of  coral  formation,  with  a  lagoon;  partially 
wooded,  and  inhabited  by  natives  in  a  very  savage  state. 

TARAZONA  [anc.  Turiaso],  an  episcopal  city,  Spain, 
Aragon,  prov.  and  57  m.  W.N.W.  Saragossa,  on  the  Queiles, 
here  crossed  by  several  bridges.  The  city  proper  forms  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre,  its  streets  resembling  an  irregular  stair, 
the  whole  producing  a  fine  effect.  Tarazona  has  various 
schools  of  elementary  and  advanced  education,  a  seminario- 
conciliar,  or  academy;  an  hospital,  a  house  of  refuge,  a  theatre, 
and  the  very  ancient  episcopal  palace,  once  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Aragon.  There  are  also  four  parish  churches, 
several  convents,  hermitages,  fountains,  and  a  beautiful  paseo. 
The  cathedral,  founded  about  the  13th  century,  is  externally 
a  tasteless  medley  of  Byzantine  and  Gothic  architecture,  but 
the  interior  is  very  grand  and  imposing,  and  although  many 
successive  ages  have  contributed  to  its  embellishment,  there 
is  no  incongruity  observable.  Tarazona  formerly  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  with  cloths  and 
baizes,  now  quite  an  insignificant  branch  of  its  industry.  It 
still  has  manufactures  of  hempen  shoes  and  of  hats,  11  oil  and 
12  flour  mills,  and  a  tannery;  but  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing.  Here  were 
celebrated,  in  1170,  the  nuptials  of  Alonzo  VIII.  of  Castile, 
with  Leonora,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  P.  6413. 

TARAZONA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Albacete,  112  m.  S.E. 
Madrid.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  hospital,  two  schools,  a 
parish  church,  and  a  hermitage.  Pop.  (agricultural),  5257. 

TARBAGATAI,  a  dist.  Chinese  Turkestan,  between 
Cobdo  and  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  emi 
grants  from  the  latter.  The  chief  town,  called  Tuguchuck  by 
the  Kirghiz,  and  Suitsing-ching  by  the  Chinese,  is  situated  in 
lat.  46°  8'  N.;  Ion.  82°  38'  E.;  near  the  S.  base  of  the  Tarba- 
gatai  Mountains,  a  lofty  chain  between  the  lakes  Zaisan  and 
Balkash-Nor ;  and  contains  about  600  houses,  half  of  which 
belong  to  the  garrison.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  fortified  towns 
under  the  control  of  the  commandant  at  Kuldsha,  and  a  place 
of  some  trade  with  the  Kirghiz.  There  are  about  2500  Man- 
choo  and  Chinese  troops  stationed  here,  with  two  residents 
invested  with  high  powers  to  superintend  the  trade  and  inter 
course  across  the  frontier.—  (Middle  Kingdom.) 

TARBAT,  par.  Scot.  Ross;  6400  ac.     Pop.  2151. 

TARBENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  about  36  m. 
N.E.  Alicante  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  Moorish  castle;  manufactures  of  linen, 
several  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  silk.  P.  1973. 

TARBERT,  a  small  maritime  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Kerry, 
34  m.  W.  by  S.  Limerick,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  Shan 
non,  called  Tarbert  Bay.  It  possesses  a  neat  church,  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  chapel,  and  a  small  Methodist  meeting-house.  Tar 
bert  Bay  affords  the  best  anchorage  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
estuary.  Pop.  996. 

TARBERT  (EAST),  a  small  seaport  tn.  Scotland,  co. 
Argyle,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  very  narrow  isthmus, 
which  unites  the  districts  of  Kintyre  and  Knapdale.  It  has 
an  Established  chapel,  a  Free  church,  and  a  good  herring- 
fishery.  Steamers  from  Glasgow  ply  regularly  to  Tarbert ; 
where  passengers  and  goods  are  taken  across  the  isthmus,  on 


their  way  to  Islay,  &c. — (WEST  TAKBERT),  A  vil.  about  1  m. 
from  above,  across  the  isthmus,  with  a  good  quay,  at  the  head  of 
W.  Tarbert  Loch,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  10  m.  long,  by  about  1  m. 
broad.  Steamers  ply  regularly  from  W.  Tarbert  to  Islay. 

TARBES  [anc.  Castrum  Bigerronum],  a  tn.  France,  cap. 
dep.  Hautes-Pyre*nees,  beautifully  situated,  110m. S.Bordeaux, 
in  full  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  1.  bank  Adour,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  It  is  a  well-built,  cheerful-looking  town ; 
kept  remarkably  clean  by  means  of  canals  supplied  from  the 
river;  and  possesses  fine  promenales  and  three  good  squares. 
Its  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  modern  structure, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  the  counts  of  Bigorre,  of 
which  Tarbes  was  the  capital ;  the  church  of  St.  John,  the 
church  of  the  Carmelites,  with  a  remarkable  spire ;  the  prefec 
ture,  occupying  the  old  episcopal  palace;  the  civil  hospital,  col 
lege,  and  barracks.  The  manufactures  consist  of  leather  and 
paper;  and  the  trade,  which  is  important,  includes,  besides 
these  articles,  white  wine,  iron,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce. 
Tarbes  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  Seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort 
and  of  commerce,  and  possesses  a  communal  college,  diocesan 
seminary,  and  agricultural  society.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar 
under  the  name  of  Bigorra,  and  afterwards,  under  the  Romans, 
became  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Aquitania.  On  the  de 
cline  of  the  empire,  it  was  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Alains,  and  Vascons.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the 
English  monarchs  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  for  300  years.  The  Black  Prince 
held  his  court  at  Tarbes.  Pop.  11,836. 

TARBOLTON,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  par.  Scotland,  co. 
and  7  m.  N.E.  Ayr.  The  village  covers  a  considerable  space 
of  ground,  and  contains  many  neat  houses.  It  has  a  hand 
some  Established,  a  Free,  and  a  U.  Presbyterian  church,  a 
subscription-library,  a  savings'-bank,  and  two  or  three  schools. 
Weaving,  in  the  various  departments  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen, 
&c.,  chiefly  for  Glasgow  houses,  constitutes  the  principal  oc 
cupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Area  of  par.,  12,500  ac.  P.  2824. 

TARCZAL,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Zemplin,  dist.  and  2  m.  W.  Tokay,  in  a  remarkably  fertile 
country.  It  has  two  churches ;  and  a  trade  in  the  excellent 
Tokay  wine,  and  in  fruit,  corn,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3410. 

TARDEBIGGr,  par.  Eng.  Worcester  and  Warwick; 
8994  ac.  Pop.  6423. 

TARDENOIS,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  depended 
on  the  Soissonais  and  the  gov.  of  He  de-France.  It  is  now 
included  in  the  S.  part  of  department  Aisne.  La-Fere-cn- 
Tardenois  was  its  capital. 

TARDES,  a  river,  France,  dcp.  Creuse;  flows  circuitously 
N.N.E.  into  dep.  Allier,  and  about  7  m.  above  Mention, 
joins  1.  bank  Cher ;  total  course,  40  m. 

TARDOIRE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  S.  of  dep.  Haute- 
Vienne;  flows  circuitously  W.,  enters  dep.  Charente,  turns 
N.N.W.,  passing  Rochefoucault,  and  a  little  below,  is  lost  in 
the  ground  near  Coulgens  ;  total  course,  nearly  50  m. 

TAREM,  or  TAEOUN,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Laristan,  200  m. 
S.E.  Shiraz.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  lofty  em 
battled  walls,  flanked  with  towers  ;  has  very  narrow  streets, 
three  mosques,  a  caravansary,  an  indifferently- furnished  ba 
zaar,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Bender- Abaz,  to  which 
it  sends  corn,  in  exchange  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  Indian  pro 
duce.  Pop.  3000. 

TARFF,  a  small  stream,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  dist.  of 
Athole ;  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  county,  and  flows  E.  to  Glenmore,  where  it  joins  the  Tilt. 

TARIFA,  a  maritime  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia,  and 
52  m.  N.W.  Cadiz,  W.  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  being  16  m. 
W.  by  S.  Point  of  Europa,  and  25  m.  S.E.  Cape  Trafalgar ; 
lat.  36°  3'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  35'  W.,  and  forming  the  most  S.  point 
of  Spain.  It  has  two  large  and  six  small  squares,  one  of  the 
former  used  as  a  vegetable-market ;  and  irregular,  narrow,  and 
indifferently-paved  but  clean  streets ;  an  hospital  for  the  poor, 
a  granary,  several  schools,  two  parish  churches,  several  her 
mitages,  and  a  very  ancient  Moorish  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Guzmans,  now  the  abode  of  galley-slaves.  The  fortifications  in 
closing  Tarifa,  which  were  built  by  the  Moors,  consist  of  26 
towers  and  the  same  number  of  curtains,  forming  an  irregular 
quadrangle ;  but  the  real  strength  of  the  place  lies  in  the 
rocky  island,  700  by  600  yards,  which  projects  into  the  sea, 
and  on  which  is  a  fortress ;  and  a  lighthouse,  135  ft.  high, 
visible  for  30  m.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  vermicelli, 
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earthenware;  several  flour-mills,  and  a  limited  shipping  trade. 
Tarifa  derives  its  name  from  Tarif  Ibn  Malik,  who  landed 
here  when  sent  by  Muz.i.  the  Mussulman  emir,  to  reconnoitre, 
before  the  invasion  from  Africa.  It  afterwards  became  a 
frontier  key  of  great  importance.  Sancho  IV.  took  it  in  1292. 
Alonzo  Perez  de  Guzman  held  it  against  the  Moors  in  1294. 
In  1340  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Moors  of  Tunis  and 
Granada,  but  after  five  weeks,  the  siege  was  raised  by  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  wlio  defeated  the  Mussulmans. 
In  1811  it  was  defended  by  Colonel  (now  Lord)  Gough,  with 
1200  British  and  GOO  Spaniards,  against  a  French  force  of 


10,000.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  disapproved  of  the  de 
fence,  because  '  we  had  no  right  to  expect  that  comparatively 
a  small  number  would  be  able  to  hold  Tarifa,  commanded  as 
it  is  at  short  distances,  and  enfiladed  in  every  direction,  and 
unprovided  with  artillery,  and  the  walls  scarcely  cannon- 


barren,  or  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  culminating  point  called  the  Rock  of 
Montalet,  4592  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  hills  are 
several  plains  of  considerable  extent,  on  which,  as  well  as  the 
lower  slopes,  all  the  ordinary  cereals  are  grown,  in  quantities 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  home  consumption.  In  some 
of  the  higher  districts,  hemp  of  excellent  quality  is  raised ; 
but  there  the  principal  crops  are  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  chest 
nuts,  and  walnuts.  A  considerable  extent  of  the  surface  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  produce  of  which,  to 
the  extent  of  a  half,  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  or  converted  into 


brandy,  while  the  remainder  is  exported.  The  domestic  ani 
mals  are  generally  of  good  breeds.  The  sheep  yield  good 
wool,  which  is  mostly  consumed  by  the  manufactures  of  the 
department.  The  horses  are  in  much  repute  for  light  ca 
valry.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tarn,  the  Agout,  Sor, 

proof.  The  enemy,  however,  retired  with  disgrace,  infinitely  j  Adout,  Thore,  Viaur,  and  Vere.  The  minerals  include  iron 
to  the  honour  of  the  brave  troops  who  defended  Tarifa.' —  \  and  coal,  both  of  which  are  partially  worked,  and  there  is  also 
(Dcsp.,  Feb.  1,  1812.)  Pop.  81 16.  |  a  mine  of  manganese.  Fine  and  common  broad  cloth,  serge, 

TARIJA,  a  dep.  Bolivia;  lat.  21°  to  22°  S. ;  Ion.  62°  to  cassimere,  flannel,  and  other  woollen  stuffs,  common  and 
67°  W. ;  estimated  area,  12,000  sq.  m.;  drained  by  the  Tarija  table  linen,  packsheeting,  moleskin,  cotton  covers,  hosiery, 
and  its  tributaries.  It  chiefly  consists  of  high  mountains  casks,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary  are  manufactured;  and 
and  fertile  valleys,  with  extremely  rich  pastures,  feeding  j  there  are  cotton  and  silk  mills,  brandy-distilleries,  paper-mills, 
vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  capital,  Tarija,  is  .  tanneries,  dye-works,  and  four  glass-works.  The  trade  is 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  stream  of  the  same  name,  and  not  far  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  dried  prunes,  honey,  wax,  indigo, 
from  its  sources  ;  it  is  small,  but  well  built,  and  contains  2000  i  pastil,  cattle,  iron,  coal,  and  timber.  Tarn  is  divided  into 

inhabitants. The  KIVER  rises  in  the  Mountains  of  Tascora,     four  arrondissements — Alby  (the  capital),  Castres,  Gaillac, 

in  the  S.  of  Bolivia;  flows  E.S.E.,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  ;  and  Lavaur;  subdivided  into  35  cantons,  and  315  communes, 
between  Bolivia  and  La  Plata,  enters  the  latter,  flows  S.,  and  j  Pop.  (1852),  363,073. 

joins  the  Vermejo,  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.  TARN-ET-GARONNE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  dep. 

TARKHAN  (CAPE),  the  most  W.  point  of  the  Crimea,  I  Lot,  E.  Aveyron  and  Tarn,  S.  Haute-Garonne,  and  W.  Gers 
Black  Sea;  lat.  45°  20'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  32°  29'  42"  E.  (R.)  |  and  Lot -et- Garonne;  lat.  43°  47' to  44°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  0°  35' 
There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  cape,  exhibiting  a  bright  fixed  j  to  1°  58'  E.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
light,  which  in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  17m.  !  vertex  in  the  E.,  and  its  base  in  the  W. ;  greatest  length, 

E.  to  W.,  43  m. ;  breadth,  28  m. ;  area,   1405  sq.  in 


TARKI,  TARKHOU,  or  TSCUANCHALOVA,  .1  tn.  Trans- 
Caucasian  Russia,  prov.  Daghestan,  in  a  large  and  deep  valley 
which  opens  eastward  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  71  m.  S.S.E. 
Kizliar.  It  stands  among  immense  masses  of  rock,  among 
which  it  rises  partly  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  is 
commanded  by  a  strong  fort.  The  houses  are  built  with  flat 
roofs,  and  the  streets  are  very  irregular ;  but  all  the  houses 
are  well  supplied  with  excellent  water  by  means  of  aque 
ducts.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with  Persia,  and 
the  district  around  is  well  cultivated.  Considerable  atten 
tion  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

T  ARLAND,  a  burgh  of  barony,  Scotland,  co.  and  29  m. 
W.  Aberdeen.  The  houses  are  neatly  built,  and  to  each  is 
attached  a  small  portion  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  inhabitants  are  partly  employed.  It  has  a  neat,  plain 
Established  church,  a  library,  and  a  savings'- bank.  Close  by 
the  village  is  a  large  meal-mill. 

TARLAND  and  MIUVIE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  6  m.  by 
4m.  Pop.  1197. 

TARLETON,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster  ;  5405  ac.     P.  19-15. 

TARMA,  a  tn.  Peru,  cap.  dep.  Junin,  120 m.  N.E.  Lima. 
It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  Lima.  Its  inhabitants  are  all  agricultu 
rists  ;  and  mostly  all  the  resident  families  emigrate  during 
harvest-time  to  little  farms  in  the  vicinity.  Ponchos  or  loose 
cloaks  are  manufactured  here,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness. 
Pop.  6000. 

TARN  [anc.  Tarnia\,  a  river,  France,  rises  on  S.  slope 
of  Mount  Lozere,  near  Florae,  dep.  Lozere;  flows  W.8.  W., 
crosses  deps.  Aveyron  and  Tarn,  passing  Alby,  turns  N.W. 
through  Haute-Garonne  into  Tarn-et-Garonne,  where  it  passes 
Montauban,  and  shortly  after,  turning  almost  due  W.,  passes 
Moissac,  and  joins  r.  bank  Garonne  about  3  m.  below.  Its 
principal  affluents  are,  on  the  left,  the  Dourbie,  Dourdon, 
Ranee,  and  Agout;  and  on  the  right,  the  Tcscon  and  Aveyron. 
Its  whole  course  is  230  m.,  of  which  about  100  in.,  beginning 
at  Alby,  are  navigable. 

TARN,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by 
dep.  Aveyron,  S.E.  Herault,  S.  Aude,  S.W.  Haute -Ga- 
ro:me,  and  N.W.  Tarn  -  et  -  Garonne ;  lat.  43°  25'  to  44° 
12'  N.;  Ion.  1°  30'  to  2°  55'  E. ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
52  m. ;  average  breadth,  50  m. ;  area,  2185  gq.  m.  The  sur 
face  is  intersected  by  hills,  which  generally  terminate  in  flat 
summits,  on  which,  as  well  as  their  sides,  cultivation  is  suc 
cessfully  carried  on.  Only  a  few  of  the  hills  are  rocky  and 


The 

surface  Is  generally  flat,  but  somewhat  undulating,  and  has  a 
gradual  slope  to  the  W.  It  is  occasionally  broken  by  low 
hills  and  narrow  valleys,  and  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the 
S.  and  E.,  where  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  in  which  several 
streams  take  their  rise.  The  whole  department  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  which  traverses  it  S.  to  N.W.,  and  re 
ceives  within  it  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Tarn  and  Avey 
ron,  which  are  both  navigable.  There  is  very  little  land  which 
can  be  called  absolutely  waste.  About  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
are  arable,  one-eighth  .is  in  wood,  and  one-tenth  in  vineyards. 
Much  of  the  arable  land  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
consists  of  a  rich  alluvium,  on  which  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
maize,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are  grown.  The  best  vine-districts 
lie  between  the  Tarn  and  the  Garonne,  and  much  of  the  wine 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality.  Rather  more  than  one-third 
of  the  produce  is  consumed  on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  is 
exported  or  converted  into  brandy.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
abounds,  and  the  mulberry  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the 
rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  breeds  of  domestic  animals  are 
of  an  indifferent  description,  with  exception  of  mules,  which 
are  reared  with  considerable  care,  are  very  numerous,  and 
form  a  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Poultry 
also,  particularly  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  are  reared  on  a 
large  scale.  Game  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  the  rivers  are 
well  supplied  with  excellent  fish.  '  The  minerals  include  iron 
in  considerable  quantity,  a  little  coal,  and  some  marble. 
Building-stone  is  found  in  almost  every  district.  The  most 
important  manufactures  consist  of  common  woollen  cloth  and 
serge,  linen  goods,  silk  hosiery,  cutlery,  quills,  starch,  leather, 
soap,  paper,  and  earthenware.  The  trade  is  extensive  in  corn, 
flour,  wine,  brandy,  prunes,  oil,  saffron,  and  some  of  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  department  is  divided  into  three 
arrondissements — Montauban  (the  capital),  Castel-Sarrasin, 
and  Moissac;  subdivided  into  24  cantons,  and  192  communes. 
Pop.  (1852),  237,553. 

TARNOGHUD,  n  tn.  Russian  Poland,  62  m.  S.  Lublin; 
with  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1750. 

TARNOPOL,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank 
Rereth,  70  m.  E.S.E.  Lembcrg.  It  contains  a  Russian  Ca 
tholic  and  a  Greek  Catholic  church,  castle,  Jesuit  college,  a 
philosophical  educational  institution,  gymnasium,  head-school 
for  the  circle,  and  several  other  schools ;  and  has  numerous 
tanneries,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agricul 
ture.  Pop.  (1840),  16,988. 
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TARNOW,  a  tn.  Austrian  Galicia,  cap.  circle,  on  a  height  amphitheatre,  is  laid  out  into  broad  and  regular  streets,  cross- 
above  r.  bank  Biala,  here  crossed  by  a  covered  wooden  bridge,  !  ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  city  possesses  but  few 
48  m.  E.S.E.  Cracow.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well  built,  is  '  public  buildings  distinguished  for  architectural  beauty.  One 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  courts  and  offices  for  the  circle,  a  I  of  the  finest  is  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  a  handsome  modern 


edifice,  with  an  Ionic  portico  in  front,  and  a  magnificent  stair 
case  with  arches  resting  on  a  colonnade  of  jasper.  It  has 
likewise  a  large  cathedral,  an  elegant  theatre,  a  townhouse, 
granary. fish-market,  flesh-market,  abattoir,  foundling  hospital, 
asylum  for  orphans,  custom-house,  lazaretto,  various  educa 
tional  institutions,  a  museum,  three  nunneries,  several  sup- 
offices,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  j  pressed  convents,  some  of  which  have  been  converted  into 

barracks;  and  a  prison.     But  the  most  important  and  gigan- 


handsome  cathedral,  Franciscan  monastery,  gymnasium,  sy 
nagogue,  high  school,  and  infirmary;  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  articles  in  turnery,  and  leather.  Pop.  16,143. 

TARNOW1TZ,  or  TARNOWSKY-GUKA,  a  tn.  Prussia, 
prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.S.E.  Oppeln ;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  a  mining  directory  for  Upper  Silesia,  and  other  public 


townhouse,  two  schools,  hospital,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  Near  it  are  extensive  smelting  establishments,  and 
.valuable  mines  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron.  Pop.  3802. 

TARO,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines, 
in  the  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa;  flows  first  S.E.,  then 
entering  Parma,  flows  circuitously  N.N.E.,  passes  Borgo- 
Taro,  and  joins  1.  bank  Po  at  Torricelle,  about  12  m.  N.N.  W. 
Parma ;  total  course,  75  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Zeno  and  the  Stirone. 

TAROUCA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
7  m.  S.  Lamego,  on  a  small  stream  of  same  name.  P.  1690. 

TAROUN,  a  tn.  Persia.     See  TAREM. 

TARPORLEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
10m.  E.S.E.  Chester.  It  has  a  neat  appearance;  an  ancient 
church  of  red  sandstone,  a  place  of  worship  for  Wesleyans, 
and  an  endowed  school.  Area  of  par.,  605  ac.  Pop.  2632. 

TARRAGONA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Catalonia,  bounded,  N. 
by  prov.  Lerida ;  E.  Barcelona ;  S.  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
along  which  it  stretches  about  90  m.,  between  the  rivers  Cenia 
and  Foix ;  and  W.  provs.  Teruel,  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  and 
Saragossa ;  area,  1866  geo.  sq.  m.  Like  the  rest  of  Catalonia, 
it  is  in  general  mountainous,  the  principal  range  being  that  of 
Prades,  whose  numerous  offsets  run  out  at  the  coast,  leaving 
between  them  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  such  as  that  of 
Tortosa.  The  hills  abound  with  forests  of  pine  and  oak,  the 
most  extensive  of  which  is  that  of  Poblet,  about  35  m.  in 
circumference ;  and  there  is  also  abundant  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  holds  an  important  place  in  this 
province,  and  its  wines  have  obtained  considerable  repute  in 
foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  Spain.  It  also  yields  grain, 
vegetables,  filberts,  almonds,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  soda,  barilla, 
timber,  and  firewood ;  and  possesses  mines  of  lead,  copper, 
silver,  and  manganese,  as  well  as  quarries  of  limestone  and 
white  sandstone.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Foix,  Gaya, 
Francoli,  Ebro,  Cenia,  and  Algas.  Manufacturing  industry 
is  here  in  a  state  of  active  progress,  almost  every  place  of  any 
importance  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  such  as  Reus, 
Vails,  Vendrell,  La  Riba,  Tortosa,  Amposta.  Sta.  Coloma  de 
Queralt,  and  many  others,  which  are  full  of  manufactories  of 
all  kinds  of  silk,  woollen,  velvet,  and  cotton  fabrics,  hand 
kerchiefs,  ribbons,  paper,  leather,  liquorice,  corks,  cordage, 
soap,  oil,  earthenware,  and  above  all,  brandy.  Its  commerce 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  the  above  products  of 
industry,  as  well  as  of  the  wines  of  Priorato,  the  plain  of 
Tarragona  and  Vendrell,  and  the  importation  of  grain,  cotton, 
&c.  Education  is  in  a  state  of  disgraceful  neglect,  consider 
ing  the  general  prosperity  of  the  province.  Pop.  290,000. 

TARRAGONA,  a  city,  Spain,  Catalonia,  cap.  above  prov., 
273  m.  E.N.E.  Madrid,  1.  bank  Francoli,  on  a  hill  from 
500  ft.  to  600  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter 
ranean;  lat.  41°  9'  N.;  Ion.  1°  20'  E.  Portions  of  the  primi-  j 
tive  walls,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Celts,  \ 
together  with  several  gates  of  the  same  colossal  masonry,  i 
still  remain  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  former  serving  as  j 


tic  structure  in  Tarragona  is  the  mole,  begun  in  1790,  and 
intended  to  be  1550  yards  long,  of  which  about  1300  yards 
are  completed.  Besides  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings 
already  referred  to,  there  are  many  others  of  greater  or  less 
importance  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  including  an  amphi 
theatre  and  a  circus,  an  aqueduct,  and  about  3  m.  off,  the 
tower  of  the  Scipios.  The  manufactures  include  soap  and 
brandy  ;  and  there  are  flour  and  oil  mills.  The  principal  trades 
are  those  connected  with  navigation,  sail-making,  cooperage, 
sawing,  carpentry,  &c.  In  1848,  4045  vessels  (137,453  tons) 
cleared  outwards,  and  3093  vessels  (99,473  tons),  inwards. 

Tarragona  is  said  to  have  been  settled  by  the  Phoenicians. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  raised  to  be  capital  of  the  province 
by  Augustus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  who  also  made  it 
their  capital.  The  Moors,  under  Tarif,  utterly  destroyed  it, 
and  the  ruins  remained  uninhabited  for  four  centuries.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  it  began  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
grew  to  be  a  frontier  fortress  and  nothing  more  ;  for  Christian 
commerce  centred  at  Barcelona,  while  Moorish  traffic  preferred 
Valencia.  It  was  taken  by  Peterborough  in  the  war  of  suc 
cession,  and  in  1813  it  was  invested  by  Suchet,  who  took  it 
by  storm.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  Tarragona  contained, 
it  is  said,  1,000,000  inhabitants  ;  now  the  pop.  is  13,014. 

TARE  ANT,  seven  pars.  Eng.  Dorset:—!,  (Crawford}; 
600  ac.  P.  77.—  2,  (Gunville);  3425  ac.  P.  475.—  3,  (Hin- 
tow);2279ac.  P.  319.—  4,  (Keynston)  ;  1962  ac.  P.321.— 
5,  (Launceston  and  Monckton);  3818  ac.  P.  378.—  6,  (Raw- 
ston)\  696  ac.  P.  66.—  7,  (Rushton);  1221  ac.  P.  196. 

TARRASA,  two  places,  Spain  :—  1,  [anc.  Egosa],  A  tn. 
Catalonia,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.W.  Barcelona.  It  has  two 
principal  entrances,  one  of  them  formed  by  a  magnificent 
triumphal  arch  ;  and  broad,  straight,  paved,  well-kept  streets  ; 
two  squares,  a  courthouse,  a  poorhouse,  an  endowed  school, 
a  church,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  beautiful  promenade  with 
seven  avenues  of  trees.  The  fine  cloths  of  Tarrasa  have  been 
long  celebrated.  Of  these,  8000  pieces  were  annually  manu 


factured  until  late.ly,  but  the  number  is  no 


reduced  to  about 

4000.  Baize,  flannels,  serges,  tartans,  &c.,  are  also  produced 
in  considerable  quantities  ;  this  branch  of  industry  is  now  on 
the  increase.  Cotton  thread  and  tissues  are  likewise  made, 
and  dyeing  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  Pop.  5225.  — 
2,  (San  Pedro-de-),  A  vil.,  close  to  above  town  ;  with  a  church. 
The  chief  employment  is  cotton-weaving.  Pop.  1717. 

TARREGA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  25  m.  W. 
Lerida  ;  with  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two  primary  schools, 
a  rather  large  hospital  for  the  infirm  poor,  a  barracks,  church, 
hermitage,  cemetery,  and  two  promenades  ;  three  flour  and 
nine  oil  mills.  Pop.  3120. 

TARRING-NEVJLLK,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  938  ac.    P.  74. 

TARRING  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1226  ac.   P.  593. 

TARRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  2224  ac.    P.  534. 

TARRINSAY,  an  islet,  Scotland.     See  TARANSAY. 

TARRYTOWN,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  1.  bank 


a  foundation  to  the  magnificent  wall  built  by  the  Romans,  [  Hudson,  27  m.  N.  New  York  city ;  with  several  churches 
which,  frequently  repaired,  still  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  and  an  academy.  'Sleepy  Hollow,' the  scene  of  Rip  Van 
present  circuit  of  fortifications.  The  city  is  divided  into  the  Winkle's  story,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Major  Andre  was 
high  and  the  low  town,  the  latter  being  modern,  and  built  near  captured  here.  Pop.  about  1000. 

the  harbour.     In  general  the  streets  of  the  former  are  irregu-  '         TARSIA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  1 3  m.  S.S.E. 
lar,  some  of  them  very  narrow,  and  few  of  them  paved,  and, 
excepting  in  the  principal  quarter,  they  are  in  a  sadly  ne 
glected  and  ruinous  state.     The  houses,  many  of  which  are 
four  stories  high,  are  elegantly  built,  and  abound  in  marble 


and  jasper,  partly  derived  from  the  quarries  in  the  neighbour 
hood,  and  partly  from  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  palaces 
reared  by  the  ancient  rulers  of  Tarragona.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  low  town,  which  stretches  upwards  from  the  shore  to  with 
in  1 00  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  old  town,  in  the  form  of  an 
Vor>.  II. 


Castrovillari.  It  is  walled  ;  has  two  parish  churches  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Severini,  a  celebrated  anatomist 
of  the  17th  century,  was  born  here.  Pop.  1500. 

TARSUS,  or  TAESOUS,  a  city,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
20  m.  W.S.W.  Adana,  r.  bank  Cydnus,  about  12  m.  from 


its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean;  lat.  36°  56'  30"  N.;  Ion. 
34°  58'  45"  E.  It  contains  a  castle,  and  upwards  of  6000  good 
houses,  situated  among  beautiful  gardens.  The  houses  are 


low,  mostly  of  stone,  and  terrace-roofed. 


Near  the  city  are 
130 
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some  remarkable  remains,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  or  the  moon.  Tarsus  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus.  It  was 
taken  by  both  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  and  is  famous  as  having 
been  the  native  city  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Pop.  about  7000. 

TARTAUAGHAN.par.  Irel.  Armagh;  9695 ac.  P.  6724. 

TARTAIIO,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy, rises  in  prov.  Verona; 
flows  S.  and  E.  past  Villafranca,  and  unites  with  the  Castag- 
naro  in  forming  the  Blanco  canal ;  total  course,  60  m. 

TARTARY,  a  name  commonly  but  erroneously  applied 
to  all  that  wide  band  of  country  extending  through  Central 
Asia  from  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk  in  the  E.,  to  the 
Caspian  on  the  W.,  and  including  Manchooria.  Mongolia,  with 
the  country  of  the  Kalkas,  Soongaria,  and  E.  Turkestan,  all 
comprised  within  the  Chinese  Empire;  Independent  Turkestan 
(Bokhara,  Khiva,  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  &c.) ;  and  all  the  S. 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Asia.  It  has  been  even  held 
(Diet.  Geo.  Univ.)  to  include  a  large  portion  of  European  Rus 
sia,  as  far  N.  as  the  govs.  of  Kasan  and  Perm,  and  W.  to  the 
river  Don,  thus  comprising  most  part  of  the  govs.  Orenburg, 
Astrakhan,  Ekaterinoslav,  the  Cossack  provinces,  and  the 
Crimea,  which  last  has  been  called  Little  Tartary.  A  con 
siderable  portion  of  the  population  in  this  European  division 
is  of- the  Tartar  or  true  Turkish  race,  and  was  formerly  under 
the  Turkish  sceptre  ;  and  a  tribe  of  Tartars  is  also  settled  in 
Bulgaria,  W.  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  Manchoos  and  Mon 
gols  are  not  true  Tartars  (or  Turks),  and  that  name  was  im 
properly  extended  to  them  in  Europe  from  their  having  been 
confounded  with  the  latter,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Mon 
gol  Genghiz-Khan.  In  a  more  restricted  and  proper  sense, 
Tartary  is  identical  with  Turkestan  (which  see). 

TARTARY  (GULF  OF).     See  TARAKAI. 

TARTAS  [anc.  Tartasium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Landes, 
on  the  Midouze,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  70  m.  S.  Bordeaux. 
It  has  a  small  museum,  manufactures  of  linseed-oil,  vinegar, 
and  leather  ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  fruit,  saffron,  wood,  resinous  matters,  game,  and  Bay- 
onne  hams.  Pop.  1919. 

TARTLAU,  or  TORTILLON,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  E.N.E.  Kronstadt,  on  a  small  stream.  It  has  spa 
cious  streets,  houses  generally  well  built ;  a  Protestant  church 
surrounded  with  a  castellated  wall,  containing  cellars  in  which 
most  of  the  merchandise  of  the  town  is  deposited.  Pop., 
chiefly  Germans,  4000. 

TARTOCZ,avil.  Hungary,  Thither Theiss,co.  Szathmar, 
13m.  from  Aranyos-Medgyos  ;  with  a  Greek  church.  P.  1014. 

TARVES,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen  ;  9  m.  by  6  m.    P.  2469. 

TARVIN.  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  5  m.  E.N.E. 
Chester,  near  the  canal  from  Chester  to  Nantwich,  and  the 
railway  from  Chester  to  Crewe;  with  an  ancient  church,  three 
chapels  of  ease,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar  and  a 
superior  private  school ;  sandstone-quarries,  and  an  annual 
cattle-fair;  inhabitants  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Area 
of  par.,  10,571  ac.  Pop.  3511. 

TARVIS  [Latin,  Trevisa],  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Carin- 
thia,  circle  and  15  m.  S.W.  Villach,  near  1.  bank  Gailitz.  It 
has  extensive  iron-works  and  manufactures  of  shovels.  Two 
battles  were  fought  here,  one  in  1797.  and  another  in  1809. 
Pop.  1090. 

TASBURGII,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  916  ac.     Pop.  475. 

TASCH-AjAK,  a  tn.  Central  Asia,  khanate  and  so  close 
to  Khiva  as  to  be  almost  its  suburb.  It  is  an  old  place,  and 
was  once  of  considerable  importance,  but  a  large  part  of  it 
has  been  buried  by  shifting  sands.  It  consists  of  150  houses. 

TASCH-IlAUs,  a  tn.  Central  Asia,  khanate  and  42  m. 
N.W.  Khiva,  on  a  canal  led  from  the  Amoo.  It  lies  high, 
lias  about  300  earthen  huts,  a  castle  of  the  khan,  with  a 
garden;  and  a  fortress  in  the  form  of  a  regular  square,  sur 
rounded  by  an  earthen  wall  of  great  thickness,  and  entered  by 
two  gates.  Between  the  canal  and  the  fortress  stand  a  row 
of  booths  forming  the  bazaar.  The  articles  exposed  for  sale 
are  cotton  and  mixed  silk  goods,  grain,  fruit,  furs,  and  some 
articles  of  hardware.  The  inhabitants  are  Usbeks,  Turco 
mans,  and  Karakalpaks. 

TASCO,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  and  65  m.  S. 
by  \V.  Mexico,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  5853  ft. 
above  sea-level ;  though  now  comparatively  insignificant,  it 
became,  soon  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  centre  of  a  most 
important  mineral  region,  at  first  worked  only  for  tin,  but 


afterwards  found  to  be  most  productive  of  silver.    Among  its 
buildings  is  a  very  handsome  parish  church. 

TASH-Kopui,  or  KUPKI,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anadolia, 
1.  bank  Gok-Irmak;  lat.  41°  29'  N. ;  Ion.  34°  25'  E. ;  has 
baths,  khans,  manufactures  of  leather  and  iron  wares ;  and  is 
said  to  consist  of  1500  houses. 

TASIIKEND,  or  TACHKEND,  a  tn.  Independent  Tartary, 
cap.  khanate  of  same  name,  on  the  Tschirschik,  near  its  con 
fluence  with  the  Sir  -Dana  or  Jaxartes,  in  a  fertile  oasis  covered 
with  gardens,  90m.  N.W.  Kokan.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
lofty  wall  of  dried  bricks,  about  12  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  entered 
by  12  gates.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  not,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  crowding  of  the  houses,  but  of  the  number 
of  gardens  and  vineyards,  whose  walls  approach  so  nearly  as, 
to  leave  only  lanes  between  them.  The  water,  led  from  the 
river  by  canals,  furnishes  a  copious  supply  to  numerous  foun 
tains,  and  almost  every  house  has  its  cistern  and  its  bath. 
Most  of  the  houses  arc  composed  of  mud,  and  have  a  very 
mean  appearance.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  castle  or 
residence  of  the  khan,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches;  seve 
ral  large  mosques,  a  very  extensive  bazaar,  numerous  colleges, 
and  a  number  of  old  temples  surmounted  by  cupolas.  The 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  are  said  to  employ  about 
a  half  of  the  inhabitants.  The  only  other  manufacture  of  any 
consequence  is  gunpowder,  which  is  made  of  tolerably  good 
quality,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  from  a  very  early 
period.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is  in  a  very  primitive  and 
imperfect  state.  The  trade,  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans,  is 
very  extensive,  and  consists  in  imports  of  fine  woollen  and 
silken  stuffs,  indigo,  and  the  precious  metals,  brought  chiefly 
from  Bokhara  and  Russia ;  leather,  otter-skins,  linen,  looking- 
glasses,  razors  and  combs  of  European  manufacture,  Uralian 
iron  and  copper,  obtained  from  the  Russian  possessions  in 
Europe  or  Siberia.  The  chief  returns  for  these  imports  are 
cattle,  obtained  from  the  Kirghiz ;  nitre,  and  large  quantities 
of  so-called  zedoary-seeds.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000. — 
The  KHANATE  is  bounded,  N.  and  E.  by  a  range  of  mountains, 
separating  it  from  the  Black  Kirghiz,  and  at  some  points  so 
high  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  S.E.  by  Kokan; 
S  .W.  Bokhara ;  and  W.  the  desert  of  Kara.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  a  large  and  fertile  oasis,  watered  by  the  Sir-Daria,  which 
traverses  it  in  a'N.  direction,  and  is  augmented  on  its  r.  bank 
by  numerous  streams.  The  chief  feature  in  the  climate  is  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer,  during  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  ever 
falls.  In  spring,  however,  and  also  in  autumn,  it  falls  copiously, 
and  insures  a  very  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  winter,  the  cold, 
though  considerable,  is  not  severe.  Snow  is  frequent,  but 
never  lies  long;  and  ice  on  the  rivers  is  quite  unknown.  The 
principal  crops,  sown  usually  in  March  and  September,  are 
rye  and  wheat,  often  grown  together  ;  rice,  barley,  and  spelt ; 
and  the  produce  is  so  abundant  that  twenty  fold  is  considered 
only  an  average.  Artificial  grasses  are  cultivated,  often  in 
gardens,  for  the  horses  and  camels  which  are  kept  in  the  town, 
and  form  the  chief  domestic  animals  ;  and  such  is  the  scarcity 
of  timber,  that  willows  and  aspens  are  regularly  grown  for 
fuel,  and  for  this  purpose  occupy  in  gardens  as  much  space  as 
fruit-trees.  Other  plants  cultivated  to  some  extent  are  cotton, 
and  the  mulberry  for  feeding  silk-worms.  Owing  to  the  long 
summer-drought,  all  cultivation  requires  the  aid  of  irrigation, 
the  means  of  which  are  supplied  by  numerous  canals,  some 
of  them  12  m.  long.  Instead  of  rearing  cattle,  the  people 
trust  to  the  Kirghiz  for  their  supply.  The  principal  minerals 
appear  to  be  iron  and  copper,  though  it  is  alleged  that  gold 
was  worked  in  ancient  times,  and  may  still  be  found. 

The  people  of  Tashkend  closely  resemble  those  of  Kokan 
and  Bokhara  in  person,  language,  manners,  and  religion. 
Their  early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  unsettled 
rights  of  rival  dynasties  still  keep  up  an  incessant  political 
commotion.  Towards  the  end  of  last  century  three  chiefs 
claimed  the  dignity  of  khan,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  within 
the  city,  in  fortified  castles.  At  this  time  the  misrule  was  so 
great  that  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  the  streets  unarmed.  Yunus 
Khodji,  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
succeeded  so  well  in  restoring  order,  that  the  Russians,  in 
1800,  found  the  state  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Since  then 
various  changes  have  taken  place,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Khan  of  Kokan  now  rules  Tashkend  by  a  deputy. 

TASHLIDJE,  atn.  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  66m. 
S.E.  Bosna-Serai ;  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Pop.  4000. 
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TASLEY,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  1031  ac.     Pop.  86. 
TASMANIA.     See  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 
TASMAN'S  HEAD,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  most  S.  point 
of  Brime  island ;  lat.  43°  32'  S. ;  Ion.  147°  26'  E. 

TASMAN'S  PENINSULA,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  S.E. 
coast  of  the  island,  forming  the  E.  side  of  Storm  Bay. 

TASNAD,  or  TIIESTENBURG,  atn.  Hungary,  co.  Szolnok, 
12  in.  from  Nagy-Karoly  ?  with  several  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  3070. 

TASSIN,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  on  a  circular  height  washed 
by  a  small  but  deep  and  rapid  river,  80  m.  N.E.  Free  Town. 
It  is  a  large  place,  fenced  with  mud-walls  about  9  ft.  high, 
mid  pierced  at  intervals  of  2  ft.  or  3  ft.  with  holes  for  musketry. 
The  houses  are  large,  commodious,  and  in  good  repair,  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  and  having  yards  behind  them ;  the  only 
religious  edifice  is  a  mosque,  which  is  merely  a  shed  in  ruins. 
TASSISUDON,  the  modern  cap.  of  Bootan ;  lat.  27°  5'  N.; 
Ion.  99°  40'  E. ;  about  380  m.  N.N.E.  Calcutta,  in  a  highly- 
cultivated  valley  intersected  by  the  Tchintchou.  The  castle 
or  palace  of  Tassisudon  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  val 
ley,  and  is  a  stone-building  of  a  quadrangular  form.  The 
citadel  is  a  very  lofty  building,  consisting  of  seven  stories, 
each  from  1 5  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.  Near  Tassisudon  many  work 
men  are  employed  in  forging  brazen  gods,  and  various  orna 
ments  dispersed  about  their  religious  edifices;  and  there  is 
also  a  considerable  manufactory  of  paper,  fabricated  from  the 
bark  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  great  abundance  near  the  city. 
TASSW1TZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  32  m. 
N.  W.  Znaim ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  large  mill.  P.  1 143. 
TATA,  TODIS,  or  DOTIS,  a  tn.  Hungary.  See  DOTIS. 
TAT  AY,  a  seaport  tn.  Philippines,  cap.  prov.  Calami- 
anes,  N.E.  shore,  isl.  Palawan.  It  is  a  poor  place,  defended 
by  a  small  fort ;  has  a  church  and  a  governor's  house ;  and  is 
never  free  from  intermittent  fever.  Pop.  2925. 

TATENHILL,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  9408  ac.    Pop.  2329. 
TATHAM,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster;  8501  ac.     Pop.  G54. 
TATHWELL,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  4314  ac.     Pop.  429. 
TAT1HON,  an  isl.  France,  off  N.E.  coast,  dcp.  Manche, 
strongly  fortified,  and  forming  one  of  the  defences  of  the  road 
stead  of  La  Hague. 

TATKA,  a  group  of  mountains,  Europe,  belonging  to  the 
W.  Carpathians  (which  see). 

TATRANG,  or  TIKLUXSCHIEN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transyl 
vania,  dist.  and  S.E.  Kronstadt,  on  a  small  stream  of  same 
name.  It  has  two  churches  and  an  acidulated-spring.  P.  1981. 
TATSEEN-LOO,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Sechucn,  on  the 
Chinese  military  frontier,  whence  troops  and  caravans  start 
for  Tibet ;  lat.  30°  8'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  102°  E.  It  is  surrounded 
by  good  walls,  and  otherwise  fortified  in  the  Chinese  fashion ; 
and  has  large  annual  fairs,  at  which  all  the  imports  and  ex 
ports  of  Tibet  are  brought  to  market.  Pop.  about  50,000. 
TATSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1276  ac.  Pop.  182. 
TATTA,  a  tn.  empire  and  215  m.  S.  by  E.  Marocco,  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert.  It  is  a  considerable  caravan-sta 
tion,  and  the  seat  of  a  great  annual  fair.  Pop.  about  10,000. 
TATTA,  a  tn.  Scinde,  at  a  variable  distance  W.  of  the 
Indus,  near  its  divergence  into  the  great  eastern  and  western 
arms  of  its  delta,  and  48  m.  S.S.W.  Hyderabad;  lat.  24°  44' 
N. ;  Ion.  68°  E.  It  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  composed  of 
the  remains  of  former  buildings,  ruins  of  which  extend  around 
it  to  a  distance  of  10  m.  on  its  S.,  and  3  in.  on  its  N.W.  side. 
Throughout  this  extent,  over  an  area  30  m.  in  circuit,  nu 
merous  towns  have  succeeded  each  other  on  different  sites,  as 
the  Indus  has  altered  its  channel ;  during  the  inundation  of 
the  river  the  town  is  nearly  insulated,  and  after  its  subsidence, 
all  the  vicinity  is  unhealthy,  owing  to  stagnant  pools.  The 
external  appearance  of  the  town  is  picturesque,  its  lofty  flat- 
roofed  houses  being  interspersed  with  fine  trees;  but  the 
dwellings  are  unsubstantial,  and  internally  Tatta  is  mean  and 
gloomy.  All  the  houses  are  furnished  with  windsails  on  the 
roof,  to  procure  ventilation  in  the  intensely  hot  season.  Tatta 
has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and  longees — fabrics 
of  cotton  and  silk,  with  gold-thread  interwoven ;  but  its  com 
mercial  importance  has  greatly  declined.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Pattala  of  Alexander's  historians.  In  1555  it  was  pillaged 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1622  destroyed  during  Akbar's  in 
vasion  of  W.  India.  A  British  factory  was  founded  here  in  1758. 
TATTARAN,  one  of  the  Sooloo  isls.,  between  Basilan 
and  Belawn  isls. ;  lat.  6°  10'  N. ;  Ion.  122°  0'  E. 


TATTENIIALL,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  4134  ac.    P.  1204. 

TATTENHOE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  690  ac.     Pop.  55. 

TATTERFORD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  959  ac.     Pop.  86. 

TATTERSET,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1759  ac.     Pop.  189. 

TATTERSH  ALL,  a  small  market  tn  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  17  m.  S.E.  Lincoln,  on  the  Bain.  It  has  a  market 
place,  in  which  is  an  octagonal  column,  formerly  surmounted 
by  a  cross ;  a  handsome  cruciform  church,  a  Wcsleyan  chapel, 
a  national  school,  and  a  reading-society.  Brewing  is  carried 
on  here  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in 
malt.  Area  of  par.,  4580  ac.  Pop.  987. 

TATTINGSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1637  ac.  P.  597. 

TAUAI,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     See  ATOM. 

TAUBATE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  100  m.  E.N.E.  Sao- 
Paulo.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  and  two  other  churches,  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  numerous  sugar-works 
and  distilleries.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  very  in 
dustrious,  and  the  Indians  among  them  make  numerous  arti 
cles  of  esparto.  Tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  millet,  and 
haricots  are  grown ;  and  many  cattle  are  reared.  Pop.  (dist.), 
10,000. 

TAUBER,  a  river,  Germany,  issues  from  a  lake  of  same 
name  in  the  Stiegerwald,  on  the  confines  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  9  m.  S.S.W.  Kothenburg ;  flows  N.N.W.,  then 
W.S.W.,  enters  Baden,  flows  N.N.W.  past  Bischoffsheim, 
where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  joins  1.  bank  Main,  near 
Wertheim,  after  a  course  of  about  85  m. 

TAUCHA,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  7  in.  E.N.E.  Leipzig, 
r.  bank  Parde;  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  a  brewery,  and 
three  annual  fairs.  Pop.  2095. 

TAUCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  25  m.  from  Arad,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zsernova,  on  the  side  of  which  are  two 
large  churches  in  ruins.  It  has  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  honey.  Pop.  1180. 

TAUG H BO YNE, par. Irel. Donegal;  15,774ac.  P. 4851. 

TAUGON-LA-RoNDE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Charente-In- 
fcrieure,  on  a  height,  16  m.  N.N.E.  La  Rochelle,  and  near 
1.  bank  Sevre-Niortaise.  Pop.  1490. 

TAUJGAON,  or  TAZGAON,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Be- 
japoor,  175  m.  S.S.E.  Bombay.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Gunpati,  with  a  lofty,  pointed,  pyramidal 
porch  of  seven  stories,  numerous  images  crowding  its  exterior, 
and  three  black  pinnacles  or  spires. 

TAULIGNAN.  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Dr6me,  in  a  rich  wine- 
district,  16  m.  S.E.  Montelimart;  with  a  square,  adorned  with 
a  fine  fountain ;  silk-mills,  tanneries,  and  tile-works.  P.  1 318. 

TAUNDA,  two  small  tns.  India :— 1,  Prov.  Oude,  r.  bank 
Gogra,  35  m.  S.E.  Fyzabad  ;  lat.  26°  33'  N. ;  Ion.  82°  32'  E. 
—2,  Prov.  Mai wah,  1.  bank  Annas,  about  15  m.  W.  Jaboah ; 
lat.  22°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  25'  E. 

TAUNTON,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  parl.  bor.,  Eng., 
co.  Somerset,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  vale  on 
the  Thone  or  Tone,  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge  of  two 
arches,  on  the  Taunton  and  Bridgewater  canal,  and  on  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
36  m.  S.S.W.  Bristol.  It  is  surrounded  by  orchards,  gar 
dens,  and  rich  meadows ;  and  consists  of  spacious  and  well- 
paved  streets,  and  houses  mostly  of  brick,  but  generally  com 
modious  and  handsome.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  The  principal  buildings  and  objects 
of  note  are  the  parish  churches  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  the  former  an  elegant  and  commodious,  the  latter 
a  magnificent  structure,  in  the  Decorated  and  later  English 
styles,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  four  aisles,  and  a  fine 
quadrangular  tower,  pinnacled  and  richly  ornamented,  and 
153  ft.  high;  a  district  church,  built  of  beautiful  white  lias,  | 
and  surmounted  by  a  neat  tower;  two  Independent,  two 
Wesleyan,  two  Baptist,  and  Quaker,  R.  Catholic,  Unitarian,  ; 
Brethren,  and  Bible  Christian  chapels;  free  grammar,  na-  ; 
j  tional,  British,  infant,  and  other  schools  ;  a  Wesleyan  college, 
a  Taunton  institution,  containing  a  library,  and  the  museum  \ 
of  the  Somersetshire  Archrcological  and  Natural  History  So-  \ 
ciety;  a  mechanics'  institute,  an  old  market-house,  situated  in 
a  spacious  open  area  called  the  Parade,  and  consisting  of  a 
!  large  brick-building,  in  the  lower  arcades  of  which  the  corn- 
j  market  is  held,  while  the  upper  part  contains  a  guildhall  and 
assembly-room  ;  the  castle,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  con 
taining  excellent  accommodation  for  the  assize  and  other  courts ; 
!  a  theatre,  hot  and  cold  baths,  an  hospital,  an  eye  infirmary,  a. 
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liouse  of  correction,  and  several  almshouses.  Tlie  woollen 
manufacture,  for  which  the  town  was  long  celebrated,  has  given 
way  to  that  of  silk,  which  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
hands  in  making  crapes,  persians,  sarsenets,  and  mixed  goods. 
Some  lace  also  is  made,  and  the  ale  of  the  breweries  is  cele 
brated.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  imports  of  Welsh  coal, 
and  exports  of  agricultural  produce.  The  two  weekly  mar 
kets  are  well  supplied  with  fish  and  other  provisions ;  there  are 
also  monthly  markets,  chiefly  for  live  stock ;  and  two  annual 
fairs.  Taunton  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears,  from  the  dis 
covery  of  urns  with  Roman  coins,  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta 
tion.  About  700  A.D.,  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  built  a 
castle  here.  Near  its  site  another  castle  was  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  It  figures  in  English  history,  and  during  the 
civil  war,  when  held  by  the  Parliamentarians,  made  a  cele 
brated  defence  against  the  Royalists.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth  was  proclaimed  king  here  in  1685,  and  the  inhabitants, 
in  consequence,  suffered  much  from  the  cruelties  of  the  neto- 
rious  Jeffreys  during  his  '  bloody  assize.'  Taunton  has  re 
turned  two  members  to  Parliament  since  1265.  P.  14,176. 

TAUNTON,  a  tn.,  IT.  States,  Massachusetts,  in  a  beau 
tiful  district,  containing  some  picturesque  lake  scenery,  at  the 
junction  of  a  river  of  same  name  with  the  Mill,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Boston  to  New  Bedford,  35  m.  S.  Boston.  It 
is  well  built;  and  contains  a  great  number  of  handsome  edi 
fices,  ranged  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  inclosure  called 
Taunton  Green,  which  is  adorned  with  fine  trees,  and  gives 
the  whole  place  a  peculiar  charm.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  Green  is  Mount  Pleasant  cemetery,  beautifully  laid  out, 
and  containing  a  chaste  monument,  erected  by  the  ladies  of 
Taunton  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Pool,  a  lady  of 
, family  who  left  Taunton  in  England,  and  settled  here  with 
the  bold  design  of  planting  a  church  among  the  Indians  in  its 
wilderness.  The  public  edifices  include  10  churches,  a  court 
house,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  two  academies,  a  town- 
house,  and  jail.  The  manufactures  consist  of  Britannia  ware, 
which,  in  regard  both  to  quality  and  beauty  of  polish,  is  said  to 
equal  any  that  is  imported ;  nails,  made  on  a  very  extensive 
scale ;  various  articles  in  leather,  hats,  straw-bonnets,  chairs, 
bricks,  books,  &c.  Iron-works,  established  here  as  early  as 
1652,  are  still  prosperous  ;  and  there  is  also  a  large  number 
of  cotton  and  paper  mills,  print-works,  foundries,  &c.  The 
Taunton  being  navigable  for  small  vessels,  enables  the  inhabi 
tants  to  have  some  coasting  trade,  in  addition  to  that  furnished 
by  the  above  manufactures.  Pop.  (1850),  10,431. 

TAUNUS,  or  HUHE,  a  mountain-range  in  the  W.  of 
Germany,  N.  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  and  S.  of  the  Wes- 
terwald,  stretching  through  the  S.  of  Nassau  in  a  W.S.W. 
direction,  till  it  becomes  linked  with  the  Hundsrliek,  and 
separating  the  valley  of  the  Main  from  that  of  the  Lahn.  Its 
culminating  point,  the  Feldberg,  situated  N.W.  of  Frankfurt, 
has  a  height  of  3130  ft.  Its  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of 
sienite,  graywacke,  and  clay-slate ;  basalt,  long  supposed  not 
to  be  present,  has  recently  been  discovered,  forming  a  kind 
of  nucleus  in  the  heart  of  other  rocks.  The  mountains,  par- 
t'cularly  towards  the  E.,  are  rich  in  minerals,  including  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  silver.  It  is  in  general  well  wooded.  The 
name  of  Taunus  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  N.  part  of  the 
range,  the  W.  part  taking  the  name  of  Einrich,  or  Hayrich. 

TAUR,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Schwarz,  near  Hall.  It  has 
a  church,  a  school,  and  a  feudal  castle.  Pop.  1250. 

TAURANGA,  a  harbour,  New  Zealand,  S.  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Plenty,  in  the  North  Island,  or  New  Ulster ;  lat.  37° 
37'  S. ;  Ion.  176°  11'  E.  Its  S.  headland  is  formed  by  the 
isolated,  conical  hill,  Maunga-nui,  about  1500  ft.  high,  and 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  low  isthmus.  There  are 
several  islands  near  the  entrance,  and  though  there  are  four 
fathoms  water  on  the  bar,  the  channel  is  so  narrow,  and  turns 
so  sharply,  that  it  could  not  easily  be  taken  by  a  large  vessel. 

TAURANO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  E.S.E.  Nola ; 
with  two  churches  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1280. 

TAURASI.atn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  N.W. 
San  Angelo  de'-Lombardi,  near  r.  bank  Calore ;  with  three 
churches  and  a  Dominican  convent. 

TAURIDA  [German,  Taurien],  agov.  in  the  S.  of  Russia, 
bounded,  N.  by  Ekaterinoslav  ;  N.W.  Kherson,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Dnieper;  S.W.,S.,and  S.E.  by  the  Black 
Sea;  and  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Azof;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
220  m.;  breadth  very  various,  but  averaging  about  170  m.; 


area,  19,391  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
being  united  to  the  land  only  where  it  marches  with  Ekater 
inoslav  for  about  90  m.,  may  be  regarded  as  one  large  penin 
sula,  subdivided  again  into  two  minor  peninsulas,  of  which 
that  in  the  S.,  now  called  the  Crimea,  and  well  known  in 
ancient  times  as  the  Chersonesus,  is  the  more  perfect ;  the 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  N.  portion  being  at  its 
narrowest  not  more  than  8  m.  The  N.  peninsula  consists 
almost  entirely  of  an  extensive  steppe,  generally  without  a 
tree,  and  in  many  parts  composed  of  parched  and  saline  sands, 
where  vegetation  is  almost  extinct;  but  in  other  parts  com  posed 
of  fertile  loams,  capable  of  raising  any  kind  of  crop,  and  often 
covered  with  verdant  pastures.  This  steppe  continues  across 
the  isthmus  into  the  Crimea,  and  stretches  S.  as  far  as  the 
Salghir,  which,  though  a  small  stream,  is  the  largest  properly 
within  the  government ;  but  beyond  this  river  a  remarkable 
change  takes  place,  the  surface  becomes  beautifully  diversified, 
and  gradually  rises,  till  in  the  S.  it  forms  a  range  of  lofty  hills 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Mountains  of  Eila,  chiefly  composed  of  limestone,  and  cul 
minating  in  Tchad ir-Dagh,  4700  ft.  The  climate  is  on  the 
whole  temperate,  but  winter  is  often  severe,  and  the  streams 
are  covered  with  ice.  The  warmest  spots  are  to  the  S.  of  the 
Eila,  but  the  lagoons  along  the  coast  make  them  unhealthy, 
and  fevers  are  very  frequent.  The  E.  coast  along  the  Sea  of 
Azof  is  particularly  pestilential,  and  by  a  narrow  belt  incloses 
a  long  expanse  of  stagnant  water,  known  by  the  ominous  name 
of  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  natural  fertility  of  considerable  tracts 
in  the  Crimea  made  it  at  one  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  granary 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  in  the  N.  peninsula  there  are  many 
spots  capable  of  yielding  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain; 
but  owing  partly  to  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and  partly  to  the  in 
dolent  habits  of  the  population,  the  produce  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  Agriculture  is  much  less  in  favour  than  the 
rearing  ef  cattle  ;  and  the  people  show  a  decided  preference 
for  animal  food  and  dairy  produce.  Besides  corn,  considerable 
quantities  of  hay,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  in 
some  parts  cotton  has  been  successfully  raised.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  is  abundant.  Many  of  the  hills  in  the  S.  are  clothed 
with  fine  timber.  The  principal  mineral  substances  are  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  naphtha.  Marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried, 
and  fine  agates  and  rock-crystals  are  occasionally  found.  The 
extent  of  sea-coast  furnishes  ample  scope  for  fisheries.  That 
of  the  sturgeon  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Little 
progress  has  been  made  in  manufactures  and  trade.  The 
former  are  almost  confined  to  leather  and  candles ;  the  latter 
includes,  in  very  limited  quantities,  corn  and  fruit,  hides, 
honey,  and  salt.  The  population  is  much  mixed,  and  includes 
Russians,  Germans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  in  considerable 
number ;  but  the  great  majority  are  Tartars.  Taurida  is 
divided  into  seven  circles — Simferopol  (the  capital),  Perekop, 
Eupatoria,  Theodosia  or  Kaffa,  Aleshki,  and  Orekhov.  The 
chief  seaport  is  the  naval  station  of  Sevastopol.  P.  584,000. 

TAURIS,  a  tn.  Persia.     See  TABREEZ. 

TAUR1SANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  S.E.  Galli- 
poli ;  with  a  church  and  two  almshouses.  Pop.  1300. 

TAURUS,  a  mountain-chain,  Asiatic  Turkey,  usually 
considered  as  commencing  in  the  E.  on  the  Euphrates,  at  the 
Nushar  cataract,  pash.  Marash,  whence  it  stretches  W.,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  about  400  m., 
terminating  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Adalia.  In  the  E.  it  takes 
the  name  of  Jebel-Kurim,  in  the  W.  that  of  Ramadan  Oglou 
Balakar.  It  sends  off  several  branches,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  Alma-Dagh,  which  proceeds  S.  into  Syria,  and 
becomes  linked  with  the  chain  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  which  proceeds  N.E.,  sending  out  ramifications  which 
become  linked  with  Ararat,  Elburz,  and  Caucasus. 

TAUSS,  DKASTOW,  or  FUSTA,  a  walled  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Klattau ;  with  a  castle,  three 
churches,  high  school,  hospital,  and  Augustine  monastery;  and 
important  manufactures  of  ribbons.  Pop.  6013. 

TAUSTE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.W.  of 
Saragossa,  r.  bank  Arba,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro. 
It  has  a  square,  a  courthouse,  two  schools,  an  hospital,  church, 
convent,  numerous  hermitages ;  and  manufactures  of  liquorice, 
saltpetre,  and  coarse  blankets  ;  and  two  flour-mills.  P.  2651. 

TAVANNES  [German,  DacLsfelden],  a  vil.  and  par. 
Switzerland,  can.  and  22  m.  N.W.  Bern,  at  the  foot  of  Pierre 
Pcrtuis  ;  a  well-built  place,  with  an  ancient  church.  P.  1 666. 
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TAVASTEIIUUS,  a  tn.  Finland.  See  TAWASTIIUUS.  j  2  m.  The  shoals  and  islands  make  the  navigation  dangerous, 
TAVDA,  a  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  Tobolsk.  It  is  !  but  on  its  E.  side  there  is  a  good  and  well-sheltered  harbour, 

which  has  received  the  name  of  Port  Owen. 

TAVY,  a  river,  England,  co.  Devon,  rises  in  Dartmoor; 
flows  S.S.W.,  and  enters  the  Tamar,  2  m.  N.E.  Saltash. 

TAW,  a  river,  England,  co.  Devon,  rises  near  the  centre 
of  the  county;  flows  to  Barnstaple,  then  turns  W.,  and  joins 
the  Towridge,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

TAWALLY,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  opposite  the 
S.W.  end  of  isl.  Gillolo;  lat.  0°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  127°  2'  E.  (E.) 


formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sosva,  Nevda,  and  Pelim,  which 
have  their  sources  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains;  flows 
S.S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Tobol, 
about  60  m.  above  Tobolsk. 

TAVENNA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  N.W.  Larino. 
Near  it  is  a  sulphureous  spring.  Pop.  1500. 

TAVERNA,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  11  m. 
N.N.W.  Catanzaro,  1.  bank  Alii ;  with  five  churches,  adorned 


with  fine  pictures  by  Preti,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Calabrian,  a  native  of  the  town.  Pop.  2280. 

TAVERS,  or  TAVEL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  2  m.  E.N.E.  Fribourg ;  with  one  of  the  finest  parish 
churches  in  the  canton.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
castle  of  Maggenberg,  the  ancient  Montmacum.  Pop.  2448. 

TAVERSHAM,  par.  Er.g.  Norfolk;  2099  ac.    Pop.  207. 

TAVIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  7  m.  S.E.  Galli- 
poli,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  has  two  convents 
and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1500. 

TAV1GNANO,  a  river,  Corsica,  rises  near  the  centre  of 
the  island;  flows  N.E.,  then  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter 
ranean,  after  a  very  circuitous  course  of  about  50  m. 

TAV1RA,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve,  at 
the  mouth  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Seca,  which  forms  a  small 
harbour,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built ;  and  has  several  handsome  squares 
adorned  with  fountains;  an  elegant  governor's  palace,  and  two 
parish  churches,  an  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  house  of 
retreat.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable,  and  a  great  num 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Pop.  8640. 

TA  V1STOCK,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon, 
in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tavy,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  and  on  the  Plymouth  canal,  11  in.  N.  Ply 
mouth.  It  stands  partly  on  the  rocky  sides  and  partly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale;  is  irregularly  built;  and  has  an  ancient 
and  spacious  church,  with  a  tower  resting  on  arches,  beneath 
which  a  thoroughfare  passes;  Independent,  Wesleyan,  Friends', 
and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  free  school,  occupying  a  new  and 
handsome  building;  national,  British,  and  infant  schools,  a 


It  is  about  35  m.  long,  by  6  m.  broad. 

TAWASTHUUS,  a  tn.  Russia,  Finland,  co.  or  Ian  of  its 
name,  on  the  E.  shore  of  a  lake  of  same  name,  80  m.  N.E. 
Abo.  It  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood,  but  with  consider 
able  regularity ;  the  houses  being  generally  of  two  stories.  It 
contains  a  church,  finely  seated  on  a  height;  and  an  arsenal ;  and 
has  some  general  trade,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Adjoining  it  is 
the  large  castle  of  Kroneberg,  now  converted  into  a  prison, 
where,  in  1847,  there  were  700  prisoners.  P.  (1841),  2171. 

TAWEE-TAWEE  ISLANDS.     See  SOOLOO. 

TAWNAGH,  par.  Irel.  Sligo  ;  3235  ac.     Pop.  913. 

TAWROW,  or  TAVEOVSKAIA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  12  m. 
S.  Voroiiej,  on  a  river  of  same  name.  It  was  once  fortified 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  provided  with  extensive  docks,  with 
the  view  of  making  it  an  important  naval  yard,  but  the  ex 
tension  of  the  Russian  territories,  and  the  acquisition  of  ports 
in  the  Black  Sea,  caused  the  design  to  be  abandoned,  and 
Tawrow  has  gone  to  decay.  It  still  contains  two  churches. 
Pop.  1000. 

TAWSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  6582  ac.     Pop.  1384. 

TAWTON  (BISHOP'S),  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  4263  ac.  Pop. 
20,004. 

TAWTON  (NORTH),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  QO.  Devon, 
near  the  Taw,  12  m.  N.N.W.  Crediton;  with  a  church,  a 
chapel  of  ease,  an  Independent  chapel ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  and  a  freestone-quarry.  Area  of  par.,  5814  ac.  P.  1906. 

TAWTON  (SOUTH),  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  10,879ac.  P.  1758. 

TAXALL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Chester,  on  the 
Peak  Forest  canal,  4  m.  W.  Chapel-en-le-Frith ;  with  a  church, 
Wesleyan  chapel,  a  bleaching-mill,  collieries,  and  quarries 


literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  library,  the  remains  of  a    of  slate  and  pavement.     Area  of  par.,  5038  ac.     Pop. 


celebrated  monastery,  a  workhouse  ;  manufactures  of  serge 
and  woollen  cloths,  a  large  iron-foundry,  a  weekly  market, 
chiefly  for  corn,  and  several  large  cattle  and  general  fairs. 
There  are  copper-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  lead,  tin,  man 
ganese,  and  iron  are  abundant  in  the  district.  Sir  Francis 
Drake  was  a  native  of  Tavistock.  It  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  (tn.),  8086.  Area  of  par.,  10,700  ac. 
Pop.  8147. 

TAVOLARA  [anc.  Hermaca],  an  islet  off  N.E.  coast,  isl. 
Sardinia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Tcrranova  ;  lat. 
(E.  point)  40°  54'  48"  N.  ;  Ion.  9°  45'  E.  (E.)  It  is  rather  less 


TAY,  a  large  river,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  formed  by  two 
head-streams,  the  one  issuing  from  the  N.E.  end  of  Loch  Tay, 
and  the  other  from  Loch  Lyon,  a  small  lake  on  the  borders 
of  Argyleshire.  The  two  streams  unite  about  2  m.  N.E. 
Loch  Tay,  whence  the  river  flows  about  13  m.  P1N.E.,  after 
which  its  course  is  generally  S.E.  past  Dunkeld  and  Perth, 
below  which  it  opens  out  into  a  broad  firth,  1  m.  to  3  m.  broad, 
having  an  E.N.E.  direction,  separating  cos.  Perth  and  Forfar 
on  the  N.,  from  co.  Fife  on  the  S.,  and  terminating  below 
Dundee  in  the  North  Sea,  between  Buttonness  and  Ferry- 
port-on- Craig;  total  course,  120  in.  to  160  m. ;  area  of  basin, 


than  2  m.  long,  by  about  1  m.  broad  ;  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  |  '2250  sq.  m.     The  tide  flows  up  the  river  to  a  point  about 


compact  limestone,  which  attains  the  height  of  nearly  1500  ft. 
TAVOUS,  or  UNGI  [anc.  Calbis],  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Anatolia,  rises  in  Mount  Babadagh;  flows  S.S.W.,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  N.E.  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  at  the 
harbour  of  Kuiumdji,  after  a  course  of  about  80  m. 


1  m.  above  Perth,  in  spring- tides,  and  rises  at  the  latter  about 
10  ft.  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Vessels  of  500  tons 
ascend  to  Newburgh,  and  those  drawing  9  ft.  to  Perth.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  Garry  and  Ericht  from  the  N., 
jmd  the  Bran,  Isla,  Almond,  Earn,  &c.,  from  the  W.  During 


TAVOY,  or  TAVAI,  a  tn.,  river,  prov.,  and  isl.  Further  |  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Tay  flows  with  a  rapid  cur- 


India,  Tenasserim  provinces.  The  TOWN,  1.  bank  river,  about 
35  m.  above  its  mouth,  lat.  14°  5'  N.;  Ion.  98°  10'  E.  (E.). 
occupies  a  low  situation,  which,  during  the  rainy  season, 
becomes  almost  a  swamp ;  and  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and 
surrounded  partly  by  an  outer  and  wholly  by  an  inner  wall, 
the  latter  built  of  burned  bricks,  and  about  2£  m.  in  cir 
cuit.  The  bazaars  are  well  supplied,  and  the  trade  is  conside 
rable.  Near  the  town  a  mass  of  native  loadstone  occurs,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  a  hill  entirely  composed  of 
specular  iron-ore. — —The  EIVEK  has  a  very  intricate  naviga 
tion  ;  the  depth,  which  in  many  places  varies  from  6  to  8, 
10,  or  12  fathoms,  becoming  in  others  not  more  than  2  or  2£ 

fathoms. The  PROVINCE  has  a  diversified  and  often  elevated 

surface,  but  consists  chiefly  of  low  tracts,  on  which  the  great 
staple  product  is  rice.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  deli 
cious  fruits  are  abundant.— The  ISLAND  forms  the  largest  and 


most  N.  of  the  extensive  chain  which  fronts  the  Tenasserim 

roast,  and  is  called  the  Mergui  or  Tenasserim  Archipelago.    It 

is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  belt,  stretching  about  18-m.  !  place,  with  spacious,  regular,  clean,  and  well-paved  streets, 

N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  not  more  than  i  and  well-built  houses,  many  of  them  of  stone,  and  containing 


rent  through  a  wild  and  highly  romantic  country,  and  subse 
quently,  from  Perth  downwards,  through  the  richest  and  finest 

valley  in  Scotland. LOCH  TAY,  co.  and  25  m.  N.W.  Perth, 

is  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  15  m.  long,  and  about  1  m. 
broad;  receiving  at  its  S.W.  end  the  Lochy  and  the  Dochart, 
and  discharging  at  its  N.E.  end  at  Kcnmore  by  the  Tay.  It 
is  1 00  ft.  to  600  ft.  deep,  well  supplied  with  fish ;  and  on  its 
N.W.  shore  rises  Ben  Lawers,  3945  ft. 

TAYA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about  7  m.  from 
Barcelona ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods  ;  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  oranges.  Pop.  1207. 

TAYA  : — 1,  A  group  of  high  barren  islands,  six  or  seven 
in  number,  China  Sea,  12  m.  off  N.E.  coast,  isl.  Hainan.  They 
extend  N.E.  by  N.,  and  S.W.  by  S.,  about  15m.,  the  most  N. 
being  in  lat.  19°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  1 1 1°  1 4'  E.— 2,  A  small  isl.  Indian 
Archipelago,  S.  of  Lingen ;  lat.  0°  45'  S.;  Ion.  104°  58'  E. 

TAYABAS,  a  tn.  Philippines,  near  S.  coast,  isl.  Luzon, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  62  m.  S.E.  Manila.  It  is  a  large 
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well-supplied  shops ;  and  has  a  governor's  house,  a  church, 
n  convent ;  and  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse  cotton  goods. 

Pop.  21,418. The  PROVINCE,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Bay  of 

Lampon  or  Lamon,  and  provs.  Camarines ;  E.  Camarines ; 
S.  the  Mindoro  Sea ;  and  W.  provs.  Laguna  and  Batangas ; 
is  traversed,  N.  to  S.,  by  the  central  chain  of  the  island, 
containing  several  extinct  craters;  generally  well- wooded,  but 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  low  and  humid  plains,  often 
flooded  by  the  rains  which  fall  almost  without  intermission, 
and  make  intermittent  fevers  very  prevalent.  Manufactures, 
particularly  of  cotton  tissues,  liave  made  considerable  pro 
gress  ;  and  there  is  a  good  trade  in  various  kinds  of  timber, 
rice,  wax,  pitch,  cows,  and  excellent  horses.  Pop.  83,049. 

TAYF;  or  TAYEF,  a  tn.  Arabia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Kharrah,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district,  70  m.  E. 
Mecca.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and  defended  by  several  forts. 
It  has  a  large  mosque,  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Maho 
metans,  who  attribute  to  the  town  and  district  a  sanctity 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Mecca  itself. 

TAYGKTUS,  a  peak,  Morea.     See  ELI  AS. 

TAYMTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Gloucester;  2501  ac. 
Pop.  631.— 2,  Oxford;  1780  ac.  Pop.  379. 

TAYTAO,  or  TAYTAOHAOHUON,  a  cape,  W.  coast,  Pata- 
genia ;  lat.  43°  53'  20"  S. ;  Ion.  75°  8'  10"  W.  It  forms  the 
S."W.  point  of  the  land  encircling  the  Chonos  Archipelago, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  promontories  on  the  coast, 
rising  rugged,  barren,  and  steep  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  ft. 

TAZ,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  gov. 
Tobolsk  and  Yenisei ;  flows  N.N.E.  through  a  marshy  country 
inhabited  by  the  Ostiaks,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  m., 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Tazovsk,  which  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Obe. 

TAZEEN,  a  vil.  Afghanistan,  E.  foot  of  the  pass  of  the 
Huft-Kotul,  26  m.  from  Cabool  ;  lat.  34°  21'  N. ;  Ion. 
69°  28'  E.  It  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  massacre  of  the 
British  troops,  in  their  attempted  retreat  from  Cabool,  in 
January,  1842.  Here,  subsequently,  the  British  entirely  de 
feated  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Afghans. 

TCIIABKAN,  or  DJABKAN,  a  river,  Chinese  Empire, 
Kalkas  country,  which,  after  a  W.  course  of  about  500  m., 
enters  the  Lake  Ike-Aral-Noor,  near  lat.  48°  N. ;  Ion.  90°  E. 

TCHABLIAK,  or  TCHIABAK,  a  tn.  European  Turkey. 
Albania,  pash.  and  18  m.  N.  Scutari ;  with  about  250  houses. 

TCHAD,  TSAD,  or  CHAD,  a  lake,  Central  Africa,  between 
Bornou  on  the  W.,  Kanem  on  the  N.E.,  and  Begharmi  on  the 
S.E.  Waday,  on  the  E.,  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  lake.  The  name  Tsad  does  not  appear  to  be  known  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  itself,  and  the  travellers  who  first  brought 
it  into  use  have  omitted  to  state  whence  they  derived  it. 
There  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  it  belongs  to  some  dialect 
of  the  Iloussa  language  (Hornemann  learned  to  apply  it  to 
the  Quorra),  and  means,  probably,  a  great  river  or  piece  of 
water.  The  lake  was  first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Leo 
Africanus  (16th  century) ;  the  name  Seu,  which  he  seems  to 
give  it,  being  a  misreading  of  his  unpointed  Arabic  for  ShaVi, 
tl.e  name  of  the  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  S.E.  shores  of  the 
lake — the  Showy  of  Denham,  and  Shuah  of  Dr.  Earth. 

The  geographical  position  of  Lake  Tsad  depends  on  that 
of  Kouka,the  capital  of  Bornou,  which  has  been  recently  ascer 
tained  to  be  lat.  12°  55'  N. ;  Ion.  13°  20'  E.,  or  about  a  degree 
W.  of  the  place  hitherto  assigned  to  it.  The  N.W.  shore  of  the 
lake,  where  it  reaches  farthest  W.,  and  not  far  from  its  N. 
limit,  lies  in  about  lat.  14°  15'  N.;  Ion.  12°  50'  E.  From 
N.  to  S.,  it  has  probably  an  extent  of  120  m.  or  150  in.  Its 
width,  from  E.  to  W.,  was  estimated  by  Major  Denham  to  be 
130  m. ;  but  Dr.  Overweg,  relying  chiefly  on  native  informa 
tion,  reduces  this  to  60  m.  or  80  m.  The  last-named  travel 
ler  embarked  on  the  lake  at  Maduari,  a  boat-harbour  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  Kouka.  For  seven  hours  he  made  his  way  through 
narrow  channels  between  small  islands  covered  with  stately 
reeds,  in  which  numerous  hippopotami  find  shelter,  and  at  last 
entered  the  Inkibul  or  open  water.  Steering  N.E.  for  two 
days — the  boat  being  fastened  at  night  to  a  floating-island  of 
reeds  illuminated  by  fire-flies—he  reached  a  labyrinth  of 
islands,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  5  m.  in  length. 
On  one  of  these  islands  (Belarigo)  he  spent  four  days,  being 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  natives.  lie  then 
sailed  farther  E.,  still  among  islands,  with  now  and  then  a 
view  of  the  open  sea;  but  he  does  riot  appear  to  have  seen 


the  shore  N.,  E.,  or  S.,  and  was  dissuaded  by  the  islanders 
from  attempting  to  land  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake,  where  wars 
in  which  they  were  implicated  were  then  raging.  Having 
touched  at  several  islands,  he  returned  to  Maduari,  after  six 
weeks  spent  with  the  very  interesting  and  hospitable  insular 
population. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  middle,  and  on  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  lake,  are  the  Biddumas,  an  independent  and 
pagan  nation,  but  by  no  means  savages,  as  hitherto  reported. 
They  seem  to  be  of  mixed  origin,  their  islands  having  afforded 
a  refuge,  probably  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  the  persecuted  of 
all  surrounding  nations.  They  are  well  made,  and  active, 
with  jet-black  or  dark-brown  complexions,  and  regular  fea 
tures.  At  the  present  day  there  are  many  Kanemboo  and 
Shuah  (ShaVi  or  Arab  shepherds)  living  among  them.  The 
Bidduma  of  both  sexes  are  decently  clothed  in  cotton,  gener 
ally  black.  They  wear  sandals  also,  and  a  profusion  of  orna 
ments.  Some  of  the  islands  are  densely  peopled,  having  a 
large  village  to  nearly  every  square  mile.  Cattle  and  goats 
are  abundant;  corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  objects  of  culti 
vation.  In  respect  of  their  boats,  too,  the  Bidduma  are  com 
paratively  well  off ;  they  know  how  to  build  boats  with  plank ; 
and  Dr.  Overweg  saw  one  thus  constructed  which  measured 
43  ft.  in  length,  and  6  ft.  in  breadth.  The  boats  are  pro 
pelled  with  long  poles,  the  use  of  oars,  as  well  as  of  sails, 
being  unknown.  The  people  also  habitually  swim  from 
island  to  island,  aided  by  small  boards  or  hand-floats. 

This  great  fresh-water  lake  is  comparatively  shallow,  its 
depth  being  found,  by  Dr.  Overweg,  to  vary  from  8  ft.  to 
15  ft.  These  measures  probably  indicate  its  mean  condition, 
for  at  different  seasons  and  periods  it  undergoes  great  changes ; 
falling  at  times  so  low  that  the  channels  between  the  islands 
are  laid  dry,  while  at  other  times  it  inundates  all  the  lower 
grounds,  and  forces  the  people  to  retire  to  the  hillocks.  It  is 
well  stocked  with  fish  and  water-fowl,  which  prefer,  however, 
the  vicinity  of  the  reedy  islets  on  the  W.  shore  to  the  open  water. 
Turtle  of  enormous  size,  and  crocodiles  also,  are  said  to  share 
unmolested  with  the  hippopotami  these  islets  and  the  creeks 
among  them.  Lake  Tsad  receives,  besides  many  small  streams, 
the  Yeou,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  hills  of  Houssa  in  the 
\V.,  with  a  course  of  perhaps  400m.  It  descends  rapidly,  and  is 
dry  at  its  mouth  during  five  months  of  the  year.  But  its 
chief  tributary  is  the  Shary,  a  great  and  navigable  river,  de 
scending  from  the  S.  through  Begharmi.  The  absolute  ele 
vation  of  Lake  Tsad  would  appear,  from  Dr.  Vogel's  obser 
vations,  to  be  850  ft.  The  country  around  it  is  everywhere 
low,  and,  on  its  W.  and  S.  shores  at  least,  extremely  fertile ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  whenever  the  arts  of  civilized 
society  shall  find  their  way  into  Central  Africa,  the  banks  of 
this  great  reservoir  will  become  a  most  luxuriant  garden, 
rendered  doubly  admirable  by  the  close  vicinity  of  the  inhos 
pitable  desert  to  the  N.  and  E. — (Denham  and  Clapperton's 
Travels  ;  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa,  by  Aug.  Petermann.) 

TCHADDA,  TSAD,  CHAD,  or  CHADDA,  a  great  river, 
Central  Africa,  which,  flowing  W.,  joins  the  Quorra  below 
Nyffe',  in  lat.  7°  47'  N.;  Ion.  7°  3'  E.  With  respect  to  the 
name,  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  name  of  the  lake  are 
here  applicable.  Tsad  is  certainly -a  general  term,  and  not  a 
proper  name,  and  may  be  found,  in  native  accounts,  applied 
to  the  river  of  Kano  as  well  as  to  the  Quorra  itself.  The  two 
great  rivers,  the  Quorra  and  Tsad,  which  unite  just  below 
Nyffe,  are  called  by  ail  the  natives  dwelling  on  them,  respec 
tively  the  White  and  Black  Kivers ;  or,  in  Nyffe,  Furodo 
and  Furoji;  in  Eggarah,  Ujimmini  Fufu  and  Ujimmini  Dudu. 
The  river  commonly  called  the  Tsad  is  the  Black  Kiver — the 
Furoji  or  Ujimmini  Dudu.  Higher  up  it  is  known  as  the 
Zanfir,  that  is,  the  Water,  in  the  language  of  the  KoroYofa ;  and 
still  farther  up,  in  Fobf  na,  entitled  by  the  Fullatah  Adama' wa,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Benue.  The  Black  liiver  was  ascended 
in  1833,  by  Oldfield  and  Laird,  about  80  in.,  and  found  to  be 
a  fine  stream,  with  a  more  rapid  current  than  the  Quorra, 
but  with  little  population  on  its  banks.  Its  upper  course  was 
unknown  to  the  natives  near  its  mouth,  but  it  has  been  re 
cently  discovered  unexpectedly  by  Dr.  Barth.  This  travel 
ler,  proceeding  S.  from  Kouka  by  Mandnra  (a  route  described 
so  far  by  Denham  with  exaggerations),  arrived,  after  a  march 
of  270  m.,  at  the  Benue  [Mother  of  Waters],  the  chief  river 
of  AdamaVa,  ^  in.  wide,  and  nearly  10ft.  deep.  It  is  said 
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to  come  from  the  S.E.,  a  distance  of  nine  clays' journey.  A 
little  above  this  point,  which  is  near  Yola,  the  capital  of  Acla- 
maVa,  the  Benue  is  joined  by  the  Faro,  another  great  but  in- 
!  ferior  river,  descending  from  the  S.  W.,  from  the  same  heights, 
probably,  which  send  S.  the  waters  of  Calabar.  The  river 
Benue,  a  great  and  navigable  stream,  which  overflows  prolific 
plains  and  fertilizes  rice-fields  of  boundless  extent,  is  the  Tsad 
of  our  maps,  and  is  described  by  the  natives  of  Adama"wa,  who 
seem,  however,  to  be  little  versed  in  navigation,  as  free  from 
danger  or  impediment.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tsad  to  Yola 
is,  in  a  straight  line,  about  480  m.  A  very  slight  elevation 
in  the  great  plains  of  AdamaVa  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Benue  from  that  of  the  Shary,  so  that  a  little  advance  in  civili 
zation  might  lead  to  the  junction  of  these  navigable  waters,  and 
of  Lake  Tsad  with  the  ocean.  The  rulers  of  Adama"wa  are 
the  warlike  and  enterprising  Fellatah,  whose  political  ascend 
ency  and  susceptibility  of  improvement  entitle  them  to  spe 
cial  attention. — (Laird  and  Oldfield's  Narrative,  1834;  Allen 
and  Thompson's  Narrative,  1848;  Earth,  in  Jour,  of  Roy. 
Geo.  Soc.) 

TCIIADIR-DAGH,  or  TEST,  a  mountain,  Russia,  in  the 
S.  of  the  Crimea.  See  TAURIDA. 

TCHADOBETZ,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  E.  of  gov. 
Yeniseisk,  not  far  from  the  N.W.  frontiers  of  Irkutsk;  flows 
very  circuitously,  first  N.E.,  then  S.W.,  describing  almost  a 
semicircle,  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m  ,  joins  r.  bank 
Verknaia-Tunguska  about  60  m.  above  Bogutchansk. 

TCHAGAN,  or  TCHAGAN-KOUREN,  a  tn.  Chinese  Empire, 
Mongolia,  200  m.  N.N.E.  Pekin.  It  is  large,  handsome,  and 
recently  erected ;  has  broad,  clean,  and  crowded  streets ; 
houses  regularly  built,  and  several  extensive  squares  adorned 
with  magnificent  trees.  The  shops  are  clean,  and  very  well 
furnished  with  Chinese  productions,  and  sometimes  even  with 
European  merchandise,  obtained  through  Russia. 

TCHALATDERE,  or  SALATDERE"  [anc.  Orantcus],  a 
river,  Asiatic  Turkey,  rises  on  the  E.  side  of  Mount  Ida; 
flows  N.N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  after  a  course 
of  about  45  m. 

TCHALBAK,  or  TCHELBASIE,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in 
W.  of  gov.  Caucasus,  enters  the  country  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Black  Sea;  flows  W.,  expanding  into  several  lakes,  and 
falls  into  the  E.  side  of  the  Sea  of  Azof;  total  course,  150  m. 

TCHANG,  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  cities  and  towns. 
China,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  given  under 
CHANG,  (which  sec}. 

TCHANG-KiANG,  a  city,  China.     See  CHINQ-KIANG-FOO. 

TCHAO-KiiiNO,  a  city,  China.     See  CHAO-KIUNG. 

TCHARYTCH,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Altai  Moun 
tains,  in  the  S.  of  gov.  Tomsk;  flows  first  N.W.,  then  N.E., 
and  joins  1.  bank  Obe  near  Bijsk,  after  a  very  rapid  and 
winding  course  of  about  220  m. 

TCHAUSI,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  CHAOUSSY. 

TCHEBOKSARI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  75  m.  W.N.W. 
Kasan,  r.  bank  Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tcheboksarka. 
It  is  built  of  wooden  houses,  huddled  together  very  irregularly 
in  unpaved  streets.  It  has  14  churches,  four  monasteries,  a 
townhouse ;  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  wax,  honey,  tallow,  and  corn.  Pop.  (1851),  4382. 

TCHECHMEH,  or  TCHISME"  [anc.  Cyssos],  a  seaport 
tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  spacious  bay.  of  the  Archipelago, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios,  40  m.  W.  Smyrna.  It  is 
defended  by  a  large  citadel,  built  by  the  Genoese;  and  is 
famous  for  the  victory  gained  off  its  port  by  the  Roman  fleet 
over  that  of  Antiochus.  Near  it  are  thermal-springs. 

TCHELIABINSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Orenburg,  220  m. 
E.N.E.  Ufa,  on  the  Mijas.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  by  chevaux-de-frise 
and  a  fosse ;  and  has  t\vo  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Pop.  (1849),  3204. 

TCHEM,  or  TCIIEM-PIBA,  a  river,  Chinese  Empire,  rises 
in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  centre  of  Manchooria ;  flows 
N.N.E.,  then  W.,  receives  the  Songpira,  and  shortly  after 
joins  r.  bank  Amoor,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

TCIIEPTZA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  E.  of  gov.  Viatka ; 

flows  N.W.,  then  almost  due  W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Viatka 

about  12  m.  E.  of  the  town  of  Viatka:  total  course,  300  m. 

TCHEKCIIEMBEH.     See  CIIARSIIUMBA. 

TCHEKDIN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  164  m.  N.  Perm, 

r.  bank  Kolva.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  govern 


ment,  and  has  six  stone-churches,  one  of  them  richly  decorated  •, 
a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  several  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  fur.  Pop.  2500. 

TCHEREMSHIN,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Oren 
burg;  flows  N.W.  into  gov.  Kasan,  then  S.W.  into  gov.  Sim 
birsk,  and  joins  1.  bank  Volga,  after  a  course  of  about  130  m. 

TCHEREPOVETZ,  a  tn.  European  Russia.  See  CIIERE- 
POVETZ. 

TGHERIKOV,  a  tn.  Russia.    See  CIIERIKOV. 

TCHERKASK,  two  tns.  Russia.     See  CHERKASK. 

TCHERKESSI  A,  a  country,  S.E.Europe.  /SeeCmcAssiA. 

TCIIERNIGOV,  u  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.    See  CZERNIGOV. 

TCHERNOYARSK,  a  walled  and  fortified  tn.  Russia, 
gov.  and  150  m.  N.W.  Astrakhan,  r.  bank  Volga.  It  is  en 
tered  by  a  single  gate ;  and  has  two  stone-churches,  a  school, 
two  almshouses  ;  extensive  warehouses,  an  important  traffic 
on  the  Volga,  as  well  as  a  trade  in  cattle,  and  a  valuable 
fishery.  Pop.  1600. 

TCHIGRIN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  140  m.  S.S.E.  Kiev, 
r.  bank  Tiasmin.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  place,  but  was 
once  the  capital  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine.  It  suffered 
much  in  1678,  during  the  wars  with  the  Turks. 

TCHIKIRI,  a  river,  Manchooria.     See  CHIKIIU. 

TCHIKOTAN,  or  SPANBERG,  the  most  S.  of  the  Kurile 
Isles;  lat.  (centre)  43°  53'  N.;  Ion.  146°  43'  30"  E.;  about 
6  m.  long,  by  as  much  broad.  A  good  harbour  is  said  to  exist 
on  its  S.W.  part. 

TCHIN,  and  TCIIING,  prefixes  to  the  names  of  cities  and 
towns,  China.  See  CIIIN  and  CUING. 

TCIIIN-SAN,  two  small  isls.  China,  Chusan  group,  S.E. 
Chusan  ;  about  lat.  30°  29'  N. ;  Ion.  122°  56'  E. 

TCHIN-si,  a  tn.  and  lake,  Mongolia.     See  BARKOUL. 

TCHING-AN,  a  remarkable  cape,  N.E.  coast,  Siberia,  in 
Behring's  Sea  ;  about  lat.  64°  40'  N.  ;  and  Ion.  173°  40'  W. 
It  rises  almost  vertically  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and 
is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  red  band  intersecting  it  from 
its  summit  to  its  base. 

TCHIPROVATZ,  a  tn.  Turkey.     See  CHIPHOVATZ. 

TCHIR,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  W.  of  gov.  Don  Cos 
sacks  ;  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  150  m.,  during  which 
it  expands  into  a  number  of  lakes,  joins  r.  bank  Don. 

TCHIRKIS,  or  TCHERKES,  a  walled  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Anadolia,  60  m.  E.  Boli,  near  the  source  of  the  Berlin,  which 
is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Pop.  3000. 

TCHIRMEN,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  a  height,  near 
an  affluent  of  the  Maritza,  24  m.  N.W.  Adrianople.  It  has 
a  castle,  and  a  mosque  crowned  by  a  fine  cupola.  Pop.  2000. 

TCHISME,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  CIIESME. 

TCHISTOPOL,  or  TCHISTOPOI.JE,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov. 
and  61  m.  S.E,  Kasan,  of  very  recent  origin. 

TCHIUSOVA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  small  lake 
on  W.  slope  Ural  Mountains,  circle  Ekaterinburg;  proceeds 
first  very  circuitously  N.N.W.,  then  turning  W.,  joins  1.  bank 
Kama,  10m.  above  Perm,  after  a  course,  partly  navigable, 
of  about  400  in. 

TCHOANG  -  I-ONG,  or  PING-FING,  a  tn.  China,  prov. 
Kansoo,  135  m.  N.W.  Lan-chou,  with  a  considerable  trade. 

TCHOL,  or  TCIIOLA,  a  river,  Chinese  Empire,  descends 
from  the  E.  slope  of  the  Hing-an  Mountains,  in  S.W.  of  Man 
chooria,  enters  Mongolia,  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  160  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Nonni  by  several  branches. 

TCHORAK,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  JOKAK. 

TCHORLOU.  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  near  1.  bank  river 
of  same  name,  65  m.  W.N.W.  Constantinople.  It  is  surroun 
ded  by  ruined  walls;  and  has  a  mosque,  a  khan,  and  an  alms- 
j  house.  Pop.  about  4000. — —The  RIVER  rises  in  a  branch  of 
the  Balkan ;  flows  S.W.,  then  nearly  due  S.,  and  after  a  course 
of  45  m.,  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  4  m.  E.  Rodosto. 

TCHORUM,  or  CHORUM,  tn.AsiaticTurkey.&eCnuRmr. 

TCHOUGONEV,  or  TSCIIUGUJEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov. 
and  20  m.  S.E.  Kharkov,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tschugewka 
with  the  Donetz.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  ramparts  and 
a  fosse;  and  has  seven  churches,  all  of  wood  ;  a  school,  nume 
rous  tanneries,  manufactures  of  prepared  sheep-skins,  which 
are  made  into  cloaks,  saddles,  and  girdles ;  and  a  considerable 
general  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  Cossacks,  who  have  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  their  regiments  here.  Pop.  10,000. 

TCIIUI,  or  Cnui,  a  river,  Asia,  which  issues  from  Lake 
Tiuz-Kul,  near  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  about 
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lat.  42°  30' N. ;  Ion.  77°  E. ;  flows  circuitously  W.N.W.  through  [ 
the  country  of  the  Kirghiz  and  Independent  Tartary,  and 
after  a  course  of  nearly  600  m.,  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Kaban-Kulak ;  lat.  45°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  67°  30'  E.  Its  chief 
affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Adji-Bakbulan  ;  and  on  the  left, 
the  Korkhotu,  Almatu-Bulak,  and  the  Little  Tchui.  In 
spring  its  current  is  very  impetuous,  and  in  the  end  of  autumn 
broad  and  saltish  lakes  are  formed  in  its  vicinity  by  the 
heavy  rains. 

TCHUKTCHI,  or  TSCHUKTCHI,  a  people  inhabiting  a 
country  of  same  name,  forming  ihe  N.E.  extremity  of  Siberia, 
and  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma  E.  to  Behring's 
Strait,  between  lat.  62°  and  72°  N.;  and  Ion.  1 60°  E.  to  170°  W.; 
area,  214,740  geo.  sq.  in.  They  bear  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  the  native  tribes  of  the  opposite  coast  of  America, 
subsist  chiefly  on  fish,  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  the  reindeer, 
and  on  the  chase,  and  are  said  to  be  both  independent  and  jealous 
of  their  freedom.  Most  of  them  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Anadir, 
the  basin  of  which  lies  almost  wholly  within  their  country. 

TCHUL1M,  a  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  S.E.  of  gov. 
Tomsk  ;  flows  circuitously  N.,  then  W.N.W.,  and  after  a 
course  of  500  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Obe  above  Mogulchinsk. 
TEALBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  3950  ac.     Pop.  8G2. 
-    TEALING,  par.  Scot.  Forfar  ;  7  m.  by  2  m.     Pop.  844. 
TEAN  (UPI-EK),  a  vil.  and  dist.  England,  co.   Stafford, 
on  the  Tean,  2  in.  S.  Cheadle ;  with  a  number  of  mansions 
and  elegant  villas,  a  handsome  church,  Independent  and  Wes- 
leyan  chapels,  a  school,  blcachfields,  and  one  of  the  most  ex 
tensive  manufactories  of  tape  in  Europe.     Pop.  1300. 

TEAN  A,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  20  m.  E.N.E. 
Lagonegro,  r.  bank  Serapotamo.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort ; 
and  has  two  almshouses.  Pop.  1200. 

TEANO  [anc.  Teanum,  cap.  of  the  Sidiciui],  a  tn.  Naples, 
prov.  Lavoro,  dist.  and  15  in.  N.W.  Caserta,  S.E.  side  of  the 
Rocca-Monfina,  an  extinct  volcano.     It  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop,  consists  of  narrow  streets ;  and  has  a  handsome 
cathedral,  with  16  columns  of  granite  supporting  its  roof,  and  i 
other  remains  of  ancient  structures  in  its  interior ;  two  col-  ! 
legiate  and  three  parish  churches,  two  monasteries,  a  nunnery, 
a  diocesan  seminary,  an  almshouse,  a  Roman  theatre  and  am 
phitheatre  in  ruins,  and  the  massive  and  very  extensive  re 
mains  of  a  baronial  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  with  stabling 
for  300  horses.     Near  it  are  chalybeate-springs,  held  in  high 
repute ;  an  ancient  church  dedicated  to  a  Greek  saint,  Paride, 
who  is  fabled  to  have  here  destroyed  a  dragon ;  and  a  monas 
tery,  famous  for  the  miracles  alleged  to  be  performed  in  it  by  | 
its  patron  saint,  Anthony.     Pop.  about  8000. 

TEAPY  ISLAND,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific.     See  EASTER. 
TEBALEH,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Yemen,  about  170  m.  S.E. 
Mecca.     It  is  a  large  place,  defended  by  a  castle  situated  on 
a  steep  rock;  and  has  a  weekly  market. 

TEBAR,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  42  m.  S. 
Cuenca ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  oil,  saffron,  and  honey.  Pop.  1432. 

TEBESSA  [anc.  Thevesta],  a  tn.  Algeria,  prov.  and 
about  75  m.  S.E.  Constantino,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  N.  slope  of  the  Mountains  of  Bou-Roumann,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Chabrou.  It  has  in  front  of  it  a  large 
and  well-watered  plain,  and  around  it  many  beautiful  gardens ; 
is  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  trium 
phal  arch,  and  evidently  of  Roman  construction.  Its  principal 
buildings  consist  of  Roman  remains,  including  a  fortress,  which 
is  still  nearly  entire.  In  the  inner  part  of  the  town  is  a 
small  temple,  which  is  perfect,  but  has  been  converted  into  a 
soap  work.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  employed  in  the  cul 
tivation  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  but  have  some  trade  in 
boots  and  shoes,  tobacco,  dates,  carpets,  haiks,  hardware,  &c. 
Pop.  12,000  to  15,000. 

TECH,  a  river,  France,  which  descends  from  the  N.  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  dep.  Pyre'ne'es-Orientales;  flows  E.N.E.,  and 
near  Ccret  falls  into  the  Mediterranean ;  total  course,  45  m. 

TECHA,  or  TIASHA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.  of  gov. 
Nijnei-Novgorod;  flows  N.,  then  W.  to  the  frontiers  of  Vladi 
mir,  and  joins  r.  bank  Oka  above  Murom;  total  course,  110  in. 
TECHE,  a  river,  U.  States,  Louisiana,  which  rises  near 
Red  River,  and  after  a  winding  S.S.E.  course  of  1 80  m.,  enters 
the  outlet  of  Chetimaches  Lake.     It  has  8  ft.  water  on  the 
bar.  and  20  ft.  within,  and  is  navigable  for  100  m.  to  Iberia. 
TECKLENBUKG.  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 


and  18  in.  N.N.E.  Miinster,  on  the  Teutoburger-Wald ;  with 
a  court  of  law,  a  Protestant  church,  a  poorhouse,  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  1245. 

TECOLM.  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  1023  ac.     Pop.  144. 

TECSO,  or  TYACSOVA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Mar- 
maros,  r.  bank  Theiss,  14m.  W.N.VV.  Szigeth  ;  with  three 
churches,  acidnlated-Hpringa,  and  salt-mines.  Pop.  1351. 

TEDAVNET.par.  Irel.  Monaghan;  26,502  ac.    P.  8442. 

TEDBURN  (Sx.  MAKY),  par.  Eng.  Devon;  4433  ac. 
Pop.  861. 

TEUDINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
on  the  Thames,  11  m.  W.S.W.  London;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  national  and  an  endowed  female  school,  and  one  of  the 
largest  manufactories  of  wax-candles  in  the  kingdom.  Area 
of  par.,  1120  ac.  Pop.  1146. 

TEDLA,  or  TEFZA,  a  tn.  Marocco,  cap.  prov.  of  its  name, 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  a  branch  of  the  Omerbegh,  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  135  m.  N.E.  Marocco  city.  It 
is  a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  cloths  and  shawls,  which  furnish  a  considerable  ex 
port,  chiefly  to  Italy.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,500. 

TEUNEST,  a  tn.  Marocco,  about  72  m.  W.N.W.  Mar 
occo  city;  lat.  31°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  9°  W. ;  on  the  Issawa,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tensift.  Pop.  about  4000. 

TEDSI,  a  tn.  Marocco,  prov.  Sus-el-Acsa,  about  25  in. 
E.N.E.  Terodant;  lat.  30°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  8°  15'  W. ;  with  an 
industrious  population,  estimated  at  15,000. 

TEDSTONE- WAFER,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ;  683  ac.  P.  69. 

TEDZEN,  or  TEJESD  [anc.  Ochus],  a  river,  rises  N.E.  of 
Meshed,  in  the  Persian  prov.  Khorasan ;  flows  through  the 
N.E.  corner  of  that  province,  and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  after  a  course  of  nearly  250  m. 

TEEN-TSiN,  or  TIEN-SINS,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Petchelee, 
advantageously  situated  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Eu-ho  and  Pei-ho,  30  m.  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Petchelee,  and  58  m.  S.E.  Pekin.  It  stretches 
several  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  consists  of 
unpaved  streets,  and  houses  built  of  mud,  many  of  the  latter, 
though  of  mean  exterior,  well  furnished,  with  accommodations 
in  the  best  Chinese  style.  The  shops  are  generally  filled 
with  Chinese,  but  sometimes  also  with  European  manufac 
tures;  and  the  bustle  of  the  native  population,  and  the  impor 
tance  of  the  native  trade,  at  least  equal  those  of  Canton.  More 
than  500  junks  arrive -annually  from  the  southern  ports  of 
China,  Cochin-China,  and  Siam ;  and  according  to  Gutzlaft, 
the  thronging  of  the  river  with  vessels,  and  the  amount  of 
business  going  on,  strongly  remind  one  of  Liverpool. 

TEES,  a  river,  England,  rises  near  Cross  Fell,  in  Cum 
berland  ;  and  flowing  S.E.,  and  latterly  N.E.,  marks  the  S. 
limit  of  the  county  of  Durham,  to  its  mouth  in  the  N.  Sea, 
where  it  forms  an  estuary  of  considerable  extent.  Its  whole 
course  is  between  70  m.  and  80  m.,  the  last  15  m.  or  20  m.  of 
which  is  extremely  tortuous. 

TEESTA,  a  river,  Asia,  rises  in  Tibet,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Himalaya,  near  the  mountain  Chumalari ;  lat.  28°  28'  N. ; 
Ion.  82°  0'  E.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  head- 
streams,  which  unite  at  lat.  27°  30'  N.;  Ion.  88°  0'  E.,  when 
it  finds  a  passage  through  the  Himalaya.-,  and  subsequently 
joins,  by  two  separate  branches,  the  Brahmapootra  and  the 
Ganges  ;  the  continuation,  which  unites  with  the  latter  near 
Dacca,  t;ikes  the  name  of  the  Atri. 

TEFFOiNT,  two  pars.  Eng.  Wilts:  —  !,  (-Evias,  or 
-Etrnjas};  742  ac.  Pop.  177.— 2,  (Magna).  Pop.  281. 

TEFLlS,orTiFLi3,atn.  Russian  Empire,  gov.  of  its  name, 
cap.  of  the  Transcaucasian  provinces,  in  a  narrow  valley  be 
tween  r.  bank  Kur,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a  lofty 
height  crowned  by  the  citadel.  When  first  seen  its  appearance 
is  very  imposing,  but  the  impression  thus  produced  is  not  con 
firmed  by  a  nearer  inspection.  It  is  nearly  of  a  triangular 
shape,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  six  gates,  and  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts: — Teflis  proper,  on  the  E.  or.  1.  bank  of 
the  river ;  Kala,  or  the  fortress,  farther  up  on  the  W.  or 
r.  bank  ;  and  the  suburb  of  Isni  or  Avlabari,  with  which  com 
munication  is  maintained  by  the  bridge  above-mentioned. 
The  streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and 
dirty  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  houses  present  long  ranges  of 
dead  walls,  formed  of  large  flat  bricks  and  alternate  layers  of 
stone,  the  windows  in  which,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  glass, 
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are  for  the  most  part  filled  with  common  or  oiled  paper.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city,  and  the  dark  barren  hills  in 
the  vicinity,  throw  a  kind  of  gloom  over  the  place,  though 
the  streets  are  well  filled  with  passengers  who  give  indications 
of  much  commercial  activity.  The  best  part  of  the  town  is 
the  Kala,  where  the  Russians  who  occupy  it  have  made  con 
siderable  improvements.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are 
those  of  the  citadel,  which,  though  in  ruins,  still  presents  ma 
jestic  hoary  battlements  and  towers ;  the  cathedral,  a  very 
ancient  edifice,  of  large  dimensions  and  fine  architecture;  nu 
merous  other  Greek  and  Armenian  churches,  several  of  them 
handsome ;  a  Persian  mosque,  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools ; 
the  governor's  house,  and  other  government  buildings  and 
offices ;  the  palace  of  Yermolof,  a  large  and  ostentatious  struc 
ture,  with  good  gardens ;  the  arsenal,  the  Turkish  and  Per 
sian  caravansaries,  forming  double  rows  of  piazzas,  rising  one 
above  another,  and  only  indifferently  supplied  with  foreign 
goods ;  the  bazaars,  with  a  good  display  of  fruit,  and  both 
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common  and  costly  wares ;  and  the  baths,  supplied  from  hot 
sulphurous-springs  in  the  vicinity.  For  recreation,  there  is 
a  large  public  garden,  laid  out  with  fine  shady  walks  and 
avenues ;  and  there  is  also  a  botanic  garden  on  the  Kur,  about 
2  m.  below.  The  manufactures  include  carpets,  silks,  shawls, 
&c.;  and  the  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  is 
very  extensive,  Teflis  forming  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade 
between  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  staple  articles  of 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  above  manufactures,  consist  of  im 
mense  quantities  of  Russian  and  German  prints,  handkerchiefs, 
and  similar  goods.  Wine  also,  grown  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  in  great  demand  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  but  from 
being  conveyed,  not  in  casks,  but  in  skins  besmeared  with 
naphtha,  acquires  a  disagreeable  flavour,  not  relished  except 
by  those  who  have  become  inured  to  it,  and  hence  not  much 
esteemed  by  strangers.  The  foundation  of  Teflis,  whose  true 
name  is  said  to  be  Tphilissi  or  Tphilis-kalaki,  meaning  'warm 
town,'  is  attributed  to  a  powerful  monarch  of  the  name  of 
Vachtang,  who,  about  A.D.  469,  subdued  all  the  countries  be 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  It  was  afterwards  much 
enlarged  and  embellished,  and  rose  to  great  importance. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Aga  Mahommed  in  1795,  and  though 
afterwards  rebuilt,  has  never  attained  its  former  dimensions. 
The  Russians  became  its  masters  in  1801.  It  suffered  dread 
fully  from  cholera  in  1830.  Population  (1848),  30,925. • 

The  GOVERNMENT,  one  of  the  four  into  which  Transcaucasia 
was  divided  in  1846,  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Caucasus;  N.E. 
gov.  Derbend;  E.  gov.  Shamachi;  8.  Persia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Araxes  ;  S.W.and  W.  Asiatic  Turkey;  and 
N.W.  gov.  Kutais;  area,  24,484-8  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists 
of  circles  Teflis,  Gori,  Telav,  Sichnach,  Elisabethpol,  Eri- 
van,  Nakhitschewan,  and  Alexandropol,  besides  including  the 
Ossetian  territory,  and  nearly  corresponds  with  the  former 
division  of  Grusia,  or  Georgia,  and  Erivan. 

TEFZA,  a  tn.  Marocco.     See  TEDLA. 

TEGAL,  Java.     See  TAGAL. 

TEGAL-SAiti,  a  tn.  Java,  prov.  Madioen;  with  a  school 
for  ecclesiastics,  where  about  3000  youths  are  educated. 
VOL.  II. 


TEGERHY,  a  walled 
zouk  ;  with  a  citadel. 

TEGERNSEE,  a  vil.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Aalbach 
and  E.  shore  of  lake  of  its  own  name,  at  the  foot  of  the,  Alps, 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Achen  into  the  Tyrol,  31  m. 
S.  Munich.  It  contains  a  royal  castle,  once  a  Benedictine 
abbey ;  a  church,  and  an  infirmary ;  and  has  a  trade  in  wood, 
cattle,  arid  fruit;  a  marble- quarry,  with  sawing  and  polishing 

machines ;  and  several  mills.     Pop.  580. LAKE  TEGERN 

is  about  6  m.  long,  rather  less  than  2  m.  broad,  and  300  ft.  deep. 
TEGLAS,  a  market  tn.   Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Szabolcz,  2  m.  from  Hadhuz;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in 
cane  and  fruit.     Pop.  1462. 

TEGLIO,  TOGLIO,  or  TELLIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  and  E.  Sondrio,  r.bank  Adda;  with  four  churches, 
a  blast-furnace,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  5475. 

TEGUCIGALPA,  a  tn.   Central   America,   Honduras, 
40  m.  S.W.  Comayagua.     Gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines 
exist  in  the  vicinity. 

TEGUESTE,a  vil.  Canaries, 
on  N.W.  of  isl.  Tenerife  ;  with  a 
church,  courthouse,  manufactures 
of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  maize, 
fruit,  and  wine.  Pop.  1162. 

TEGUISE  (SANMlGUELDE), 

a  tn.  Canaries,  centre  of  isl.  Lan- 
zarote,  in  a  valley ;  consisting 
generally  of  small  old  houses,  and 
ill-paved  and  irregular  but  clean 
streets.  It  has  a  townhouse,  a 
foundling  hospital,  a  prison,  a 
parish  church,  and  several  her 
mitages  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  town  is  a  large  pond 
or  reservoir,  called  La  Mareta, 
in  which  rain-water  is  collected 
during  the  winter,  for  the  use  of 
the  cattle,  and  sometimes  the  in 
habitants  of  the  whole  island. 
There  are  no  manufactures,  and 
commerce  is  limited  to  exporting 

fruits,  and  importing  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  1618  it  was 
destroyed  by  pirates  from  Barbary,  who  carried  off  from  the 
island  1000  captives.  Pop.  3736. 

TEHALLAN,  par.  Irel.  Monaghan ;  5950  ac.  P.  2906. 
TEHERAN,  the  modern  cap.  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak-Ajemi, 
\  211  m.  N.  Ispahan  ;  lat.  35°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  51°  22'  50"  E.;  on 
a  low  site  in  an  angle  of  the  mountains.  It  presents  outwardly 
little  of  the  appearance  of  a  royal  city.  The  houses  are  mean 
in  the  extreme,  even  for  an  Eastern  town ;  and  unsightly 
ruins,  covering  in  some  instances  extensive  areas,  frequently 
meet  the  eye.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  destitute 
ol  pavements,  encumbered  with  tilth,  and  full  of  dangerous 
holes.  The  bazaars  are  extensive,  and  are  roofed  with  tile, 
but  filthy,  being  thronged  with  beasts  as  well  as  men.  The 
principal  building  in  the  city  is  the  Ark,  or  royal  residence, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  buildings,  courts,  and  gardens, 
covering  a  large  area,  and  inclosed  within  a  high  wall,  which 
separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  It  is,  however,  desti 
tute  of  all  architectural  pretensions,  and  the  interior  decora 
tions  are  of  a  very  indifferent  kind.  Just  without  the  Ark  is 
the  royal  foundry,  where  the  various  operations  of  smelting, 
casting,  boring,  and  polishing  are  carried  on.  The  British 
residency  is  a  neat  edifice,  and  the  palace  of  the  Russian  minis- 
I  ter  is  composed  of  an  extensive  range  of  very  plain  buildings. 
I  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000  to  12,000. 

TEHINTCHIEW,  a  river,  Asia,  rises  on  the  frontiers 
I  of  Tibet  and  Bootan ;  flows  S.  across  the  latter,  passing  Tas 
sisudon,  enters  Bengal,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  Gudadhar  or 
Gadada,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m.,  joins  r.  bank 
Brahmapootra,  S.E.  of  Rangamatty.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  forces  its  way  through  rocky  chasms,  and  is  preci 
pitated  in  tremendous  cataracts. 

TEH  REE,  or  TEARY,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  on  the  frontier 
of  Bundelcund,  200  m.  W.S.W.  Allahabad. 

TEHUACAN,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  65  m.  S.E.  Puebla. 
Under  the  Aztecs,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  sacred 
spots;  it  still  contains  a  number  of  well-built  houses;  and  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  nearly  6000. 
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TEHUANTEPEC,  a  town,  river,  isthmus,  and  gulf, 
Mexico.  The  TOWN,  dep.  and  158  in.  E.S.E.  Oajaca,  on  the 
river  of  its  name,  and  about  10  in.  from  the  Pacific,  is  cap. 
of  a  department  of  same  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  salt, 
and  of  cotton  fabrics ;  fisheries  of  pearls,  and  of  a  mollusc 

(Purpurapersica!)  that  yields  a  purple  dye.   Pop.  14,000. 

The  RIVER  rises  in  a  mountainous  district  near  the  centre  of 
dep.  Oajaca;  flows  E.S.E.  for  about  150  m.,  to  Tehuantepec, 
where  it  is  joined  by  several  streams,  and  about  20  in.  below 
the  junction,  falls  into  the  Pacific  near  the  small  port  of  Ven- 
tosas;  total  course,  17.0  m.  —  The  ISTHMUS  stretches  from  the 
Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  in  the  Pacific  to  the  Bay  of  Guasacualuo 
or  Coazacualco  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thus  separates  the 
Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  embraces  parts  of  deps. 
Oajaca,  Vera-Cruz,  and  Tabasco.  The  distance  between  the 
two  coasts,  where  narrowest,  is  about  140  m.,  but  a  consider 
able  part  of  it  is  traversed. by  streams,  and  this,  together  with 
the  comparatively  low  height  of  the  Cordillera,  at  one  time 
suggested  it  as  one  of  the  most  practicable  lines  by  which  a 
navigable  communication  might  be  established  between  the 

oceans. The  GULF  is  formed  by  an  indentation  on  the 

Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  extending  from  Ion. 
(J2°  to  97°  E.;  with  a  breadth  near  the  centre  of  about  70  in. 
.  .TEICHWOLKRAMSDORF,  a  vil.  Saxe-Weimar,  circle 
Neustadt;  with  a  parish  church,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1599. 

TEIFY,  or  TIVY,  a  river,  N.  Wales,  rises  in  co.  Cardigan : 
flows  S.W.  and  W.,  and  enters  Cardigan  Bay,  after  a  course 
of  about  70  m.  The  tide  rises  perceptibly  to  the  distance  of 
about  1  m.  above  Carmarthen. 

TEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Rutland;  1267  ac.     Pop.  147. 

TEIGN,  a  river,  England,  co.  Devon.  It  consists  of  two 
branches,  which  rise  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  and 
after  uniting,  flow  S.E.,  and  fall  into  the  English  Channel 
at  Teignmouth. 

TEIQNMOUTH,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  England,  co. 
Devon,  12  m.  S.  Exeter;  lat.  50°  33'  N. ;  Ion.  3°  28'  W. ;  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Teign.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
small  rivulet  called  the  Tame.  East  Teignmouth,  which  is 
the  more  modern,  is  almost  entirely  appropriated  as  a  water 
ing  place  ;  has  a  church  in  the  Saxon  style,  and  all  the  con 
veniences  usual  to  such  places  of  resort — carriage  drives,  pro 
menades,  public-rooms,  bathing-establishments,  &c.  West 
Teignmouth  is  the  port  and  principal  seat  of  business.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  but  the  principal  streets  are  paved  and 
lighted  with  gas.  It  has  a  spacious  modern  octagonal  church, 
places  of  worship  also  for  various  Dissenting  bodies,  and  a 
sale  and  commodious  harbour,  though  somewhat  difficult  to 
enter  on  account  of  a  shifting  bar.  There  is  a  quay  and  a 
small  dockyard.  Some  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Coal  and  culm  are 
largely  imported ;  and  the  home  fishery  employs  a  consider 
able  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  5013. 

TEIGNMOUTH,  two  pars.  Eng.  Devon:—!,  (East); 
745  ac.  Pop.  1760.— 2,  (West);  493  ac.  Pop.  3389. 

TEINGUACE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1329  ac.     Pop.  187. 

TElNITZ-OB-DEii-ELBK,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Chrudim,  r.  bank  Elbe,  17  m.  W.  Pardubitz  ;  with  a  parish 
church,  school,  and  townhouse ;  saw  and  other  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wood,  and  fish.  Pop.  1830. 

TEI88HOLZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Gomb'r,  on  the 
Rinia,  35  m.  E.S.E.  Neusohl ;  with  a  paper  and  an  iron  mill, 
and  an  acidulated  spring.  Pop.  3170. 

TEITH,  a  river,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  formed  by  the  junc 
tion  of  two  head-streams,  the  one  from  Loch  Lubnaig,  tin: 
other  from  Loch  Vennachar,  which  in  its  turn  is  supplied 
from  Loch  Katrine  through  Loch  Achray.  They  unite  a 
short  distance  from  Callander,  whence  the  Teith  flows  S.E., 
and  falls  into  the  Forth,  about  3  m.  N.N.W.  Stirling. 

TEJA,  or  TEZAH,  a  tn.  Marocco,  65  m.  E.  Fez,  on  a 
stream  of  same  name,  an  affluent  of  the  Sebus.  It  has  a  hand 
some  mosque,  and  numerous  gardens.  Pop.  11,000. 

TEJEDA,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Gran  Canaria,  so  ex 
posed  to  tempests  that  the  church  has  been  several  times  torn 
up  from  its  foundations.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison, 
primary  school,  church,  hermitage,  cemetery;  and  manufac 
tures  of  coar.-e  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  One  of  the  moun 
tains  by  which  it  is  overlooked,  is  perforated  to  the  depth  of 
about  1  m.  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  and  produces  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1%0. 


TEJEDA,  a  sierra,  Spain,  Andalusia,  separating  prov. 
Granada  from  prov.  Malaga.  It  supplies  numerous  towns 
with  snow,  and  abounds  with  mines. 

TEK-NAAF,  a  river,  Aracan,  which  rises  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  Mountains  of  Chittagong;  flows  first  S.S.W.,  then 
nearly  due  S.,  parallel  and  near  to  the  coast,  and  falls  into  thu 
Bay  of  Bengal,  about  lat.  20°  50'  N.  The  lower  part  of  its 
course  is  navigable. 

TEKE,  or  TECKEXDORF,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Transyl 
vania,  co.  and  50  m.  E.N.E.  Klausenburg,  r.  bank  Sajo;  with 
three  churches,  and  a  salt-lake,  from  which  much  salt  is  made. 
Pop.  1611. 

TEKE-DERE",  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  W. 
side  of  the  Little  Balkan  Mountains  ;  flows  generally  S.,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Erkene",  32  m.  S.E.  Adrianople ;  total  course, 
about  70  m. 

TEK1H-DAGH,  or  TEKIKI-DAGH,  a  mountain -range, 
Turkey  in  Europe.  It  stretches  across  the  sanjak  of  Galli- 
poli  in  a  S.E.  direction,  from  1.  bank  Maritza  to  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  10  in.  S.S.  W.  Rodosto,  and  has 
a  length  of  about  75  m. 

TEKRIT,  or  TEKRITI,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
98  m.  N.N.W.  Bagdad,  r.  bank  Tigris,  on  a  cliff  and  on  the 
side  of  a  deep  ravine.  It  occupies  the  E.  site  of  an  ancient 
city  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of  which  are  very  extensive. 
The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  extremely  inhospitable. 

TELAV,  or  THELAWI,  a  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  gov. 
and  38  m.  E.N.E.  Teflis,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  a  slope 
above  the  Turdaschewi,  which  here  receives  the  Alasani.  It 
consists  of  three  forts  surrounded  by  walls,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  deep  ravines  ;  contains  a  castle,  and  has  several 
suburbs,  chiefly  occupied  by  Armenians,  who  carry  on  a  con 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  (1843),  4000. 

TELDE,  a  city,  Canaries,  isl.  Gran -Canaria,  E.  from 
Las  Palmas,  in  a  beautiful  plain  called  Vega  Mayor,  about 
2  in.  from  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  three  large  quarters, 
called  Telde,  Los  Llanos,  and  San  Francisco,  with  beautiful 
houses,  the  majority  of  which  have  gardens.  The  streets  art' 
broad  and  straight.  There  are  three  squares,  in  one  of  which 
are  the  townhouse  and  prisons,  the  parish  church,  an  elegant 
structure;  and  the  alameda;  and  a  busy  fair  is  held  every 
Sunday  in  another.  It  has  a  second  church,  several  hermit 
ages,  four  primary  schools,  an  hospital  for  sick  paupers,  u 
cemetery,  and  various  fountains.  On  the  sea-shore,  to  the  E. 
of  tho  town,  there  is  a  mineral -spring,  resorted  to  from  all 
parts  of  the  island.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  plain  linens, 
and  11  flour-mills;  but  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation. 
Grain  is  exported  to  Las  Palmas  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  cochineal  to  Cadiz,  Marseilles,  and  London ;  also  a  con 
siderable  quantity  of  blue  paving-flags,  £  yard  square,  to 
Cadiz  and  America.  Pop.  12,027. 

TELEGD-MEZO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  44  m. 
S.E.  Debrecziu ;  with  a  Protestant,  a  R.  Catholic,  and  a  Greek 
church.  Pop.  1575. 

TELEK-Kis,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Csongrad,  17  m.  N.N.  W. 
Szegedin;  with  a  church.  Pop.  2999. 

TELEMBI,  a  river,  Ecuador,  rises  in  W.  slope  of  the 
Andes;  flows  N.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Patia,  on  the  confines  of 
New  Granada,  a  little  above  its  mouth  in  the  Pacific,  after  a 
course  of  about  80  m. 

TELFS,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Imst,  1.  bank  Inn ;  with  a 
parish  church,  a  Franciscan  hospital,  a  courthou.se,  and  cotton- 
mill.  Pop.  2000. 

TELGABT,  or  THIEUGAKTEN,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  Gomor,  22  m.  N.W.  Rosenau;  with  a  Greek 
church,  several  saw-mills,  and  mineral-springs.  Fine  topazes 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1323. 

TELGTE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
7  m.  E.N.E.  Minister,  1.  bank  Ems;  with  three  churches,  a 
chapel,  and  poorhouse;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth  and  delftware,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.2123. 

TELIGUL,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  S.  frontiers  of  gov. 
Podolsk,  enters  gov.  Kherson  ;  and  flowing  S.S.E.,  falls  into 
a  bay  of  its  own  name,  25  m.  N.E.  Odessa,  after  a  course  of 
about  90  m.  Its  stream  is  continuous  only  in  the  wet  season. 

TELIORMAN,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Walachia, 
rises  in  a  mountain  slope,  80  m.  N.W.  Bncharest;  flows  cir- 
cuitously  S.S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  90  m.,  joins  1.  hank 
Veda,  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the  Danube. 
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TELISCOF,  or  TELKIF,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
15  m.  N.N.W.  Mosul,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  celebrated 
for  the  passage  of  Xenophon  over  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
and  the  battle  of  Arbela  fought  upon  it,  and  gained  by  Alex 
ander  the  Great.  Pop.  about  4000. 

TELKI-BANYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Abauj-  • 
var,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Kaschau;  with  chalybeate-baths.  Pop. 
1180.  Rich  gold-mines  once  existed  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  j 
shafts  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  New  mines  are  now  j 
in  operation.  The  Telki-Banya  Hills,  among  which  the  vil-  ' 
lage  is  situated,  merge  into  the  Tokay  Hills. 

TELLARNOUGHT,par.Irel.Wexford;  1654ac.  P.323. 

TELLICHEKRY,  a  seaport  tn.  Hindoostan,  Malabar 
coast;  lat.  11°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  33'  E.;  long  the  chief  settle 
ment  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  now  considerably  declined.  I 
Many  rich  natives,  however,  still  reside  here.     Tellicherry  ! 
is  the  mart  for  the  best  sandal-wood  brought  from  above  the 
Ghauts,  and  the  cardamoms  of  Wynaad,  which  are  mostly 
exported  from  hence,  are  reckoned  the  best  on  the  coast. 

TELLISFORD,  or  TELSFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset; 
757  ac.  Pop.  124. 

TELMA,  a  tn.  Siberia,  gov.  and  N.W.  Irkutsk;  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  glass,  and  paper. 
The  operatives  are  all  convicts.  Pop.  2000. 

TELSCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  1349  ac.     Pop.  176. 

TELTOW,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Pots 
dam,  11  m.  S.W.  Berlin;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures 
of  linen.  Pop.  1363. 

TELTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Meath;  4266  ac.     Pop.  1128. 

TELTSCII,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  16  m. 
S.S. "W.  Iglau  ;  with  several  churches,  anormal  school,  theatre ; 
and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  tobacco.  Pop.  3640. 

TELU-SANAVE,  a  haven,  N.  coast,  Sumatra,  where  a 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on. 

TEMACIN,  or  EL-GUECEIS,  a  tn.,  N.  Africa,  Algerian 
Sahara,  cap.  independent  dist.  of  same  name,  in  the  midst  of 
well-watered  gardens,  planted  with  date-trees,  12  m.  S.S.W. 
Tuggurt ;  lat.  33°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  0°  50'  E.     It  is  surrounded  | 
by  a  loopholed  wall,  and  a  ditch  filled  with  water  in  winter,  I 
but  dry  in  summer ;  and  has  six  mosques,  several  schools ;  j 
manufactures,    chiefly  of  articles   of  primary  necessity,  as 
carpentry,  smithwork,  clothing,  arms,  &c.~,  and  a  considerable  j 
trade,  chiefly  with  Tuggurt. 

TEMASCALTEPEC,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  68  m.  I 
S.W.  Mexico,  in  a  deep  valley.     It  formerly  owed  its  pros 
perity  to  the  rich  mines  of  silver  worked  in  its  vicinity,  but  j 
since  these  have  been  abandoned,  the  inhabitants  have  found  | 
a  new  source  of  wealth  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-shawls 
and  rebozos.     Pop.  5000. 

TEMBLEQUE,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
22  m.  S.E.  Toledo.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  which,  from  the 
lowness  of  its  site,  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  inundations. 
It  has  a  handsome  church,  an  elegant  palace,  a  courthouse 
and  prison,  two  primary  schools  ;  manufactures  of  chocolate, 
large  saltpetre-works,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn. 
It  was  sacked  and  burned  during  the  Peninsular  war.  P.  2935. 

TEMBUCTOO,  tn.  Africa.     See  TIMBUCTOO. 

TEMBY,  a  river,  S.E.  Africa,  which  falls  into  Delagoa 
Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  for  46  m. 

TEME,  a  river,  S.  Wales,  rises  5  m.  S.E.  Newton,  in 
Montgomeryshire;  flows  E.  between  the  cos.  Radnor  and  Salop, 
and  joins  the  Severn,  3  m.  S.  Worcester;  total  course,  60  m. 

TEMERIN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  10  m.  N.  Peterwardein ;  with  a  church, 
and  some  trade  in  cattle  and  fish.  Pop.  6393. 

TEMES,  or  TEMESCH,  a  river,  Hungary,  rises  in  the 
Mountains  of  Karansebes,  belonging  to  the  E.  Carpathians, 
on  the  confines  of  Walachia  and  the  Banat,  and  pursues  an 
E.  to  S.W.  course  which,  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth,  1.  bank 
Danube,  a  little  below  Pancsova,  forms  a  segment  of  an  ellipse 
or  parabola.  It  has  no  affluents  of  any  importance,  ex 
cept  the  Bisstra  and  the  Bega.  The  principal  towns  which  it 
passes  are  Karansebes,  commanding  the  pass  of  the  Transyl- 
vanian  Mountains  called  the  Iron  Gate;  Lugos,  Csakova,  and 
Pancsova.  Its  course,  about  300  m.,  is  partly  navigable. 

TEMESVAR  [anc.  Thybiscus],  a  tn.  Hungary,  Banat, 
cap.  co.  of  its  name,  in  an  extensive  marshy  plain  on  the  Bega 
canal,  75  m.  N.N.E.  Belgrade.  It  is  well  fortified  by  walls 
and  outworks,  and  is  entered  by  three  gates,  bevond  each  of 


which  there  is  a  suburb.     The  houses  are  of  solid  construc 
tion,  the  streets  are  spacious,  and  there  are  a  number  of  re 
gularly  formed  and  handsome  squares.  The  principal  buildings     j 
are  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  ;  the 
Greek  church,  also  handsome;  the  R.  Catholic  parish  church,     j 
synagogue,  palace  of  the  government,  a  very  ornate  edifice;     ' 
townhouse,  theatre,  two  convents,  Piarist  college,  gymnasium, 
high  school,  normal  school,  arsenal,  civil  and  military  hos-     j 
pitals.      The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  oil,  paper,     j 
tobacco,  and  wire.     There  are  also  several  silk-mills.     The     j 
transit  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  corn,  is  of  great  importance, 
and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Bega  canal,  which  communi 
cates  with  the  Danube.     Temesvar  is  the  see  of  a  Greek     j 
bishop,  the  residence  of  a  R.  Catholic  bishop,  and  seat  of  a     | 
high  court,  with  jurisdiction  over  three  counties  of  the  Banat.     j 
According  to  D'Anville,  Temesvar  is  the  ancient  Thybiscus     ; 
to  which  the  poet  Ovid  was  banished.     In  1552  it  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till 
1718,    when   it   was  taken   from  them  by  Prince   Eugene, 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  fortified  so  strongly  as  to  be  now 
one  of  the  principal  Austrian  fortresses.     In  1849  it  stood  a 
siege  of  107  days  by  the  insurgents,  and  was  relieved  by 
Haynau;  but  not  before  nearly  every  house  had  been  damaged 
by  the  bombardment,  and  fever  and  cholera  had  made  fearful 

havock  among  the  garrison.     Pop.   (1846),   19,100. The 

COUNTY,  area,  1864  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  for  the  most  part  an  un 
broken  flat,  extensively  covered  with  lakes  and  morasses. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Temes,  which  traverses  it  cen 
trally;  its  affluents  the  Bega  and  Berzawa,  the  Maros,  and 
the  Kraso.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  very  rank. 
When  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  all  kinds  of  grain,  par 
ticularly  wheat,  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  maize  and  rice 
are  extensively  cultivated.  Fruit  abounds,  particularly 
apricots,  peaches,  apples  and  pears,  and  plums,  of  which  a 
favourite  spirituous  liquor  called  slivovitz  or  bu-kye  is  made. 
Other  products  are  tobacco,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  and  wine.  The 
domestic  animals,  though  numerous,  are  generally  of  inferior 
breeds.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts— Temesvar  (the  capi 
tal),  Andras,  Leppa,  and  Verschwilz.  Pop.  375,400. 

TEMISCAMING,  a  lake  on  the  frontier  between  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada ;  lat.  47°  N. ;  Ion.  80°  W. ;  27  m.  long  N.  to 
S.,  by  10  m.  broad.  It  discharges  itself  by  a  narrow  channel 
into  the  Ottawa.  On  its  shores  are  Indians  who  bear  its  name. 

TEMISCOU  AT  A,  a  beautiful  lake,  Lower  Canada,  130m. 
N.E.  Quebec,  22  m.  long,  1  m.  to  2J  m.  in  breadth,  and  suf 
ficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.    It  is  encom- 
Sassed  by  lofty  mountains  covered  with  thick  wood  almost 
own  to  its  margin,  and  abounds  with  fish. 

TEMNIKOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  143  m.  N.N.E. 
Tambov,  r.  bank  Motscha.  It  is  an  ancient  place  ;  with  two 
wooden  and  four  stone  churches ;  manufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  (1851),  59G2. 

TEMPE,  a  valley,  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  N.E.  of  Thes- 
saly,  between  the  mountains  of  Olympus  on  the  N.,  and  Ossa 
on  the  S.,  and  watered  by  the  Sesembria  or  Peneus,  which  a 
little  below  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  The  beauties  of 
its  scenery  are  much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers. 

TEMPELBURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
and  44m.  S.  Kb'slin;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  a  tannery, 
tile-works,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3368. 

TEMPESCA,  a  river,  Turkey,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of 
Mount  Argentaro  or  Egrisa,  in  the  S.E.  of  Servia;  flows  cir- 
cuitously  N.N.W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  60  m.,  joins 
r.  bank  Morava,  about  6  m.  below  Prekop. 

TEMPIO,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  36  m.  E.N.E. 
Sassari,  cap.  prov.,  on  an  elevated  plain  near  the  source  of  the 
Liscia.  It  has  a  respectable  appearance,  though  the  general 
effect  is  somewhat  gloomy,  owing  to  the  red  granite  of  which 
the  houses  are  built,  and  their  heavy  wooden  balconies.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  collegiate  church,  a  large  but  heavy 
unfinished  building ;  a  fine  nunnery,  nearly  if  not  wholly  de 
serted  ;  a  palace,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Ampurias ; 
and  a  college  with  a  church  attached.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  fine  linens  and  firearms ;  and  the  trade  is  in  fruit, 
wine,  cheese,  hams,  bacon,  and  other  salt  provisions.  P.  5827. 

TEMPLE,  three  pars.  Eng.:—],  Cornwall;  843  ac. 
Pop.  24.— 2,  Gloucester ;  in  city  of  Bristol.  Pop.  6060.— 3, 
[Combe  and  Albas],  Somerset;  1850  ac.  Pop.  486. 
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TEMPLE, 
TEMPLE, 


par.  Scot.  Edinburgh;  9  m.  by  6  m.  P.  1414.     in  Ireland.     Those  not  given  along  w 
with  an  affix,  the  name  of  numerous  parishes  |  in  the  following  list: — 


ith  a  town  are  include.:! 


TKMPLKACHAMY 
TEJIPLEBEG 

TKMl'l.EBODAN  .... 

TKMPLKBOY 

TEMPI.EBBEDON... 


County. 
..Tipperary  . 

"Cork". 

..Sliito 

.  I  L"andick ' 

(Tipperary 
..Cork 


8,427 

4  ;:;<; 

9,113 


.  2,654 
.  1,189 


TEMPI.ECOBBAN 
TF.MPLKCRONE  ... 
TKMPLEDKERY.... 
TRMPLEJJOWNKI  . 
TKMPI.K-ETNJEY 
TEiipr.EHABBY 


39,423 
4,744 


(  Donegal 

and  Fer- 

UanHgli. 

..Antrim ... 

.  Di.iu-^al....5l,932 

Tipperarv  -.  -6,998 

..  1,850 

...  6,677 

..Kiiu's  co...  4,590 


S.KIS 
902 
924 

2,048 

1,457 

1,587 
819 

4,926 
1.472 

1457 

348 

1,050 


PARISH.  County. 

TKMPI.KKKKRAN Meath 1,067 

TKMPLELUDIGAN....Wexford....    8,177 

TKMPI.KJTALEY Clare 4,642 

TKMPLEMAKTIN Cork 7.515 

TEMPLEMICHAEL  ...Longford...  9,115 

...Cork 5,86-3 

„               ...Tipperary..  2,870 
...Waterford..  8,216 
Cork 4,396 


TKMPLKUOI.AGA 
TKMPLEMOEE.... 


j  London-  J  ^^ 


]    derry. 

, MHyo 9,225 

TKMPLEMUREY ,    2,241 

TEMPLENACABEIGA.Cork 5,208 

TEMPI.KNEIUY  Tipperary  ..12,840 

TEMPLENOE Kerry 32,428 


1,932 


TKMPLEOMALU 


:^CS:  V™ 


118 

1,723 
1,014 
1,550 
9,106 
1,796 

1,645 
1,180 

5,003 

2,387 

514 

991 

2,077 

3,011 

1,238 

913 


County. 


TEMPLI-PETER 

TKMPI.EPOBT 

TKMPLKQUINLAN.. 

TEMPLKKEE 

TEMPI.KROAN 

TK.MPI.EEOBIN 

TKMPLESCOBY 

TEMPLESHANBO  ... 
TKMPLESHANNON  . 

TEMPLETOHIIEE.... 

TEMPLETOUHY 

TKMPLKTOWN 

TEMPLKTRINB 

TEMPLEUSQUE 


.Westmeath  5,174 
.Antrim 13,805 

\\Yshimath  2,151 

.Carlow 1,046 

.Cavan  42,172 

.Cork 2,268 

.Tipperary ..  4,241 

.Cork 3,866 

.  „  3,594 

.Wexfortl....  1,707 
.  „  ....19,516 
„  ....  4,983 
.Tipperary  ..18,182 
.Gahvay 13,706 

Tippri-iiry..  8,461 
.\\Yxtorci:...  4,157 

.Cork 4,875 

.  „  4,602 


Pop. 

in  1851. 

9(5! 
3,925 

865 

234 
9,788 

870 
1,189 
1,154 
15,332 

431 
3,688 
2,851 
4,667 
4,042 
2,561 
1,442 
1,019 
1,128 


TEMPLEMORE,  a  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and  28  m. 
N.E.  Tipperary;  a  neat,  clean,  modern  place,  containing 
a  handsome  church,  capacious  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  neat 
Methodist  meeting-house,  an  endowed  school,  hospital,  dis 
pensary,  bridewell,  and  a  large  infantry-barrack,  capable  of 
containing  1500  men.  Pop.  (tn.),  4375.  Area  of  par., 
8472  ac.  Pop.  5966. 

TEMPLETON,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  1895  ac.  Pop.  218. 
TEMPLEUVE:— 1,  A  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Hainaut,  5  m.  N. W.  Tournay,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Court- 
ray.  Weaving,  brewing,  distilling,  grinding  corn  and  oil,  and 
husbandry  are  carried  on  ;  and  there  is  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain, 
butter,  honey,  and  wax.  Pop.  3698. — 2,  A  tn.  France,  dep. 
Nord,  11  m.  S.S.E.  Lille;  with  manufactures  of  furniture- 
prints  and  beet-root  sugar.  Pop.  1610. 

TEMPLIN,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
gov.  Potsdam,  onLakeTemplin,24m.  S.E.  Neu-Strelitz;  with 
a  court  of  law,  several  public  offices,  two  Protestant  churches, 
an  hospital;  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods, 
a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  trade  in  timber.  Pop.  3352. 
TEMPSFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Bedfordshire ;  2350  ac.  P.  622. 
TEMRIOUK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into  a  bay 
of  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Azof,  160  m.  E.N.E.  Simferopol. 
Under  the  Turks  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  was  defended  by  batteries,  which  mounted  more  than 
80  cannons,  and  garrisoned  by  2000  Janissarie?.  It  now 
forms  part  of  the  defensive  lines  of  the  Kuban,  and  is  a  miser 
able  place.  It  has,  however,  a  very  large  new  church. 

TENANCINGO,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  30  m.  S.S.W. 
Mexico ;  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  10  days,  and 
at  which  immense  quantities  of  foreign  manufactures  are  sold. 
TENASSERIM,  a  river  and  town  of  Further  India, 
which  gave  name  to  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  The  KIVEE 
rises  near  lat.  14°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  98°  30'  E. ;  flows  S.  to  near 
the  town,  where  it  divides  into  two  principal  arms,  the  chief 
of  which  turns  sharply  W.,  and  enters  the  sea,  about  lat.  12°  N., 
by  three  principal  mouths  ;  total  course,  220  m.  It  traverses 
some  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  the  provinces,  and  along  its 

banks  are  fine  beds  of  coal. The  TOWN  was  a  few  years 

ago  an  insignificant  place ;  it  has,  however,  some  trade  in 
elephants'-tusks,  rhinoceros-horns,  &c.,  brought  to  it  by  the 
Siamese  ;  and  a  traffic  in  rubies  and  gold-dust.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  it  from  the  sea  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden. 

TENASSERIM  PROVINCES,  a  long  and  compara 
tively  narrow  strip  of  territory,  extending  along  the  W.  coast 
of  Further  India;  lat.  11°  to  19°  N.;  Ion.  97°  30'  to  99°  E.; 
together  with  a  great  number  of  islands,  forming  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  and  reaching  as  far  as  lat.  8°  30'  N.;  the  whole 
comprised  under  the  British  Indian  presidency  of  Bengal. 
The  continental  portion  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Siam ;  N.  by 
the  independent  Laos  or  Shan  country;  and  W.  by  the  river 
Saluen,  which  separates  it  from  Pegu,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mar- 
taban,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  500  in. ; 
breadth,  from  40  m.  to  80  m. ;  area,  29,168  sq.  m. 

The  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  E.  frontier,  and  the 
water-shed  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
on  the  E.  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  W.,  rises  to  between 
3000  ft.  and  4000  ft.  in  height,  and  like  the  rest  of  the  sur 
face,  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with  dense  forests.  Granit< 


and  gneiss  are  the  principal  rocks  of  these  mountains,  but 
they  are  nowhere  precipitous,  and  their  summits  are  generally 
rounded.  In  the  N.  is  a  separate  chain,  rising  to  about  2000  ft. , 
and  composed  of  limestone,  sandstone,  and  clay-slate,  with 
steep  acclivities,  and  overgrown  by  bamboo-jungles.  After 
the  Saluen,  the  Atta-yen,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim  are  the 
principal  rivers,  respectively  in  the  N.,  central,  and  S.  parts 
of  the  country.  Smaller  rivers  are  numerous,  and  along 
their  banks  are  undulating  plains,  alternating  with  limestone 
and  sandstone  hills,  the  detritus  from  which,  mingled  with 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  valleys,  furnishes  a  soil  admirably 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  nearly  every  valuable  intertropical 
product.  Wherever  cultivation  has  not  extended — and  this  is 
over  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  area — the  plains,  like  the 
hills,  are  universally  covered  by  forests  of  teak,  sappan,  and 
numerous  other  varieties  of  timber-trees,  but  by  little  under 
wood,  except  close  to  the  rivers  and  along  the  shores,  where 
mangroves  and  bamboos  abound  in  vast  quantities.  The  coast 
is  generally  flat,  and  the  rivers  already  named  are  navigable 
for  boats  usually  to  50  m.  from  the  sea ;  S.  of  Whale  Bay, 
however,  lat.  11°  40',  it  is  high  and  rocky,  and  all  inland 
navigation  ceases. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  this  territory,  islands  of  various 
magnitude  occur  within  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  of 
which  from  seaward  they  appear  to  form  parts.  The  island 
of  Balu-gyun,  opposite  Moulmain,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  all,  has  alluvial  lands  of  surprising  fertility,  and  a  greater 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  proportion,  than  any  other  part  of 
these  provinces.  S.  of  Tavoy  island,  lat.  13°  N.,  the  nume 
rous  groups  composing  the  Mergui  Archipelago  may  be  said 
to  commence ;  consisting  of  islands  of  all  varieties  of  form 
and  size,  separated  from  each  other  by  shallow  sandbanks, 
which  oppose  a  complete  barrier  even  to  the  native  traders, 
and  consequently,  with  exception  of  those  farthest  seaward, 
which  have  a  good  depth  of  water,  they  are  little  known  or 
frequented.  Domel,  St.  Matthew's,  and  King's  islands  are 
the  largest  of  these ;  the  two  latter  rise  in  successive  ranges 
to  the  height  of  3000  ft.,  are  thickly  wooded,  and  have  some 
good  harbours.  Most  of  the  islands  are  clothed  to  the  summit 
with  fine  vegetation  ;  many  are  so  steep  as  to  be  inaccessible; 
others  are  resorted  to  by  roving  tribes,  who  pass  from  island 
to  island,  and  barter  the  edible  birds'-nests,  trepang,  and  tor 
toise-shell  they  procure  there,  for  coarse  cloths  and  rice ;  but 
few  of  them,  however,  have  any  settled  inhabitants. 

Climate. — The  S.W.  monsoon  brings  in  the  rainy  season 
at  Mergui  early  in  May,  and  at  Moulmain  about  a  month 
later.  The  presence  of  the  islands  off  the  coast  divests  the 
rains  of  much  of  their  violence  in  the  S. ;  but  at  Moulmain 
they  descend  almost  incessantly  for  the  first  three  months, 
and  during  six  months  the  total  fall  there  is  estimated  at  200 
inches.  The  rains  do  not  entirely  cease  till  October,  which 
is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  though  even  then  the  heat  is 
far  from  being  so  great  as  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Coromandel, 
in  the  same  latitude ;  the  thermometer  never  rises  above  90°, 
and  it  varies  in  the  cool  and  dry  season  between  60°  and  80° 
Fah.,  77°  being  nearly  the  average.  For  Europeans  the  cli 
mate  of  Tenasserim  is  considered  by  far  the  most  salubrious 
of  all  known  tropical  countries,  the  rate  of  mortality  scarcely 
ever  exceeding,  and  sometimes  being  less,  than  that  of  Europe 
under  similar  circumstances. 
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Mineral  Productions. — Iron  is  undoubtedly  the  most  com 
mon  mineral  throughout  these  provinces,  especially  between 
Ye  and  Tavoy.  The  best  ore  is  found  in  the  tertiary  hills 
near  Tavoy,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  where  the  ore  yields 
86  per  cent,  of  the  best  smelted  iron  ;  in  fact,  Heifer  mentions 
the  existence  of  a  hill  near  Tavoy,  40  ft.  high,  400  ft.  broad, 
and  2000  ft.  long,  composed  almost  entirely  of  massive  rhom- 
boidal  ore,  so  conveniently  situated  as  to  be  easily  wrought 
and  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Tin-ore  is  next  in  im 
portance,  and  as  generally  diffused  as  iron  in  the  S.  districts. 
Gold,  in  limited  quantity,  is  pretty  generally  diffused;  and 
copper,  bismuth,  and  antimony  are  found  likewise  in  small 
quantities ;  and  manganese-ore  on  a  tributary  of  the  Tenas- 
serim  river.  Precious  stones,  chiefly  rubies,  garnets,  and 
turquoises,  are  found  in  the  territory  E.  of  the  Tenasscrim 
river.  Coal  has  been  discovered  in  several  separate  basins 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Mergui  province,  and  some  of  it  is 
described  as  burning  freely,  evolving  gas  abundantly,  and 
being  completely  free  from  sulphur  and  iron-pyrites. 

Vegetable  Products. — These  provinces  vie  with  any  other 
tropical  countries  in  fertility.  Amherst  province,  in  the  N., 
wherever  laid  under  culture  for  the  purpose,  is  so  exceedingly 
productive  in  rice,  as  to  seem  intended  by  nature  to  be  the 
supplemental  granary  of  India.  The  methods  of  cultivation 
and  preparation  are,  however,  so  exceedingly  rude,  that  very 
little  of  the  rice  produced  finds  its  way  into  foreign  markets ; 
Mergui  gets  its  supply  of  the  article  from  Moulmain.  Cotton 
and  sugar-cane  are  well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and,  like  indigo, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  might  be  made  profitable  crops.  Wheat 
is  little  raised  ;  sesamum  extensively  so,  for  its  oil ;  the  betel- 
vine,  gambler  or  catechu  tree,  and  areca-nut  are  articles  uni 
versally  cultivated  in  the  S.,  where  scarcely  a  garden  is  to  be 
seen  without  an  abundance  of  areca-trees ;  yet  the  supply  of 
nuts  is  inadequate  to  the  home  consumption.  Tobacco  is 
smoked  by  both  sexes  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The 
nipa-palm  (Nypa  fruticans)  occurs  plentifully  in  the  S.,  where 
its  leaves  furnish  the  exclusive  covering  of  houses,  and  its 
sap  is  converted  into  wine  and  sugar.  The  durian,  mangos- 
teen,  pine-apple,  shaddock,  and  numerous  other  fruits  abound ; 
large  quantities  of  the  two  first  named  are  sent  to  Ava,  for  the 
royal  table.  Spices  grow  freely  in  the  S.,  especially  nutmegs, 
which  almost  equal  in  quality  those  of  Penang  and  Singapore. 
Dye-stufFs  are  in  great  abundance  and  variety,  and  include 
the  arnotto,  which  thrives  luxuriantly.  Gum-kino,  storax, 
and  gamboge  of  the  finest  quality  are  procurable ;  the  tree 
yielding  the  first  is  used  extensively  for  fuel  at  Moulmain. 
The  damar,  palma-christi,  and  cajeput-tree  supply  oils  and 
varnishes.  Other  products  are  sandal-wood,  the  dragon's- 
blood  plant,  the  sugar-cane,  cardamoms,  hemp,  and  numerous 
culinary  vegetables.  The  Finns  latteri  has  been  discovered 
in  and  near  the  valley  of  the  Saluen,  growing  to  50  ft.  or 
60  ft.  in  height.  The  teak  districts  do  not  extend  farther  S. 
than  lat.  16°;  but  with  respect  to  timber- trees  in  general,  of 
which  there  are  enumerated  nearly  380  varieties,  these  pro 
vinces  are,  as  already  stated,  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  most  elevated  mountain-range. 

Animals. — The  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  and  other  feline 
animals  abound  in  the  wilds,  but  the  value  of  their  skins 
seems  to  be  quite  unknown  to  the  natives.  Elephants  are 
supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
East,  except  Ceylon.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  S. ;  the 
price  of  a  full-grown  male  at  Moulmain  is  estimated  at  £36. 
The  rhinoceros,  both  single  and  double  horned,  abounds  in 
the  marshy  districts  ;  it  is  hunted  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Kareans,  who  sell  the  horns  and  claws  to  the  Chinese,  for 
exportation  into  China.  Buffaloes  are  both  large  and  nume 
rous  ;  they  are  used  as  draught-cattle,  but  the  natives  neither 
eat  their  flesh,  nor  use  the  milk  or  hides,  and  the  carcasses, 
like  those  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  are  allowed  to  re 
main  in  the  open  air  to  putrefy  and  decay.  The  wild  hog  is 
hunted  by  the  natives,  who  esteem  its  flesh  as  a  great  delicacy ; 
deer,  which  are  plentiful,  they  leave  to  be  a  prey  to  the 
tigers.  Several  kinds  of  bees,  differing  from  the  European 
species,  yield  wax  and  honey. 

Population. — The  native  races  include  descendants  of  Bur 
mese,  Peguans,  Shans  or  Siamese,  Kareans,  Seelongs,  a  few 
Chuliahs  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  half-castes  between 
Malays  and  Portuguese.  The  Burmese  are  the  most  nume 
rous.  They  devote  themselves  principally  to  agriculture, 


and  are  strict  Buddhists.  The  Peguans,  physically  considered, 
are  almost  identical  with  the  Burmese  ;  but  they  speak  a  dif 
ferent  language.  Like  the  Burmese,  also,  they  are  Buddhists, 
receiving  their  early  training  in  the  monasteries,  and  almost 
solely  occupied  in  husbandry.  Great  numbers  of  them  are 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moulmain,  where  20  Peguans 
may  be  found  to  one  Burmese.  Great  numbers  of  Siamese 
settlers  have  been  attracted  by  the  security  and  good  govern 
ment  introduced  by  the  British.  They  are  settled  principally 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tenasserim  river,  and  being  a  hardy, 
industrious  race,  are  partly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  acquired  from  the  Chinese,  but  partly  also  as  hunters 
and  tamers  of  elephants,  trappers  of  wild  beasts,  &c.  The 
Kareans,  originally  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  isthmus  of 
Krah,  inhabit  the  country  close  to  the  mountains  on  the 
Siamese  frontier,  and  are  seldom  or  never  found  close  to  the 
W.  shore.  They  are  an  agricultural  people,  without  any 
settled  home,  and  seldom  remain  more  than  two  or  three 
years  in  the  same  spot;  clearing  the  forest  as  they  go,  erecting 
temporary  bamboo  huts,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  sow 
ing  crops  promiscuously  in  the  rich  virgin  soil.  Their  religion 
is  a  rude  heathenism,  but  the  American  missionaries  are  said 
to  have  been  successful  in  converting  many  of  them  to  Chris 
tianity.  N.E.  of  Moulmain  live  a  tribe  called  the  Red 
Kareans,  described  as  living  by  robbery  and  plunder.  Lowest 
of  all  in  the  scale  of  civilization  among  the  tribes  of  Tenas 
serim  are  the  Seelongs,  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  Mergui 
Archipelago,  a  race  of  wandering  fishermen,  who  build  slight 
huts  of  bamboo  during  the  monsoons,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the 
year  either  in  boats,  or  near  the  sea-beach  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  altogether  ignorant  of  tillage,  and  content  to  live  upon 
spontaneous  products,  as  turtles,  shell-fish,  wild  fruit,  and 
vegetables.  They  appear  to  entertain  some  vague  notion  of 
invisible  beings,  but  they  have  no  forms  of  religious  worship, 
and  are  apparently  ignorant  of  a  future  state.  The  Chinese, 
who  live  almost  exclusively  in  the  towns  on  the  coast,  follow 
the  businesses  of  merchants,  ship-owners  and  ship-builders, 
spirit-distillers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  bakers,  and  gardeners. 
There  are  a  few  American  missionaries,  also  a  few  descendants 
of  Portuguese  who  have  intermarried  with  the  natives,  and 
some  wealthy  Armenians  and  Parsees,  living  at  the  busy  port 
of  Moulmain. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  &c.— Here  is  little  manufacturing 
industry,  beyond  the  weaving  of  cotton  and  silk  goods,  the 
formation  of  coarse  pottery  and  iron  cooking-vessels,  intro 
duced  by  the  Chinese  from  Bangkok;  and  ship-building,  pretty 
extensively  carried  on  at  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Moulmain.  The 
weaving  is  conducted  almost  exclusively  by  women,  and  more 
or  less  in  every  house  throughout  the  provinces  a  rude  Indian 
loom  is  to  be  found  at  work.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  natives  with  Rangoon,  Penang,  the  Nicobar  Islands, 
Acheen,  Chittagong,  and  Dacca;  rice,  tobacco,  gambier,  ivory, 
birds'-nests,  and  teak-wood  are  exchanged  for  betel-nut,  raw 
and  manufactured  silks,  woollen  goods,  white  muslins,  cutlery, 
earthenware,  Chinese  umbrellas,  petroleum,  ambergris,  opium, 
&c.  The  merchants  of  Moulmain  and  Tavoy  are  richer  than 
those  of  the  S. ;  and  their  imports  consist  of  cotton,  piece- 
goods,  cutlery,  bar-iron,  European  and  Bengal  articles,  spices, 
sugar,  tobacco,  petroleum,  &c.  Besides  sea-borne  trade,  how 
ever,  Tenasserim  has  a  great  deal  of  internal  petty  traffic 
carried  on  along  its  numerous  creeks  and  rivers,  which  form 
indeed  the  principal  channels  of  intercommunication  through 
out  the  provinces.  During  the  dominion  of  the  Burmese, 
Mergui  was  considered  the  capital,  and  Moulmain  only  a  minor 
post. ;  but  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  country, 
Amherst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Martaban  river,  was  founded, 
and  this  still  continues  to  be  the  seat  of  the  local  government, 
and  the  residence  of  a  commissioner  from  Penang,  to  which 
these  provinces  are  subordinate.  Moulmain,  however,  is  in 
point  of  trade  by  far  the  most  important  place.  Tavoy  is 
small,  but  trades  pretty  extensively  with  Moulmain  and 
Mergui,  which  last  town  has  a  good  and  well-sheltered  har 
bour,  and  is  excellently  situated  for  overland  trade  across  the 
isthmus  to  Bangkok.  The  territory  is  now  divided  into  the 
provs.  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui. 

History.—  These  provinces  appear  to  have  been  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  early  in  the  17th  century.  In  1687  certain 
English  settlers  were  massacred  at  Mergui,  at  a  time  when, 
in  all  probability,  Tenasserim  formed  a  dependency  of  Pegu. 
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The  country  afterwards  became  connected  with  Siam,  from 
which,  after  much  previous  contention,  it  was  wrested  by 
Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present  Burmese  dynasty,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated 
subsequent  incursions  of  the  Siamese,  this  country  remained 
a  portion  of  the  Burmese  Empire  until  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  by  the  peace  of  Yandabo,  which  terminated  the 
Burmese  war,  in  1826.  British  influence  has  since  that  time 
vastly  improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  extinguishing 
border  wars,  establishing  security  of  life  and  property,  pro 
viding  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice  and  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  introducing  improved  implements  for 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  furnishing  a  proper  system 
of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
penal  colony  from  Hindoostan;  and  2000  Thugs  transported 
to  it  have  become,  it  is  said,  respectable  settlers.  The  mili 
tary  force  consists  of  two  Anglo-Indian  regiments.  Pop. 
115,431.— (Trigon.  Survey  of  India;  Heifer's  two  Reports, 
Jour.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  1838-40;  Capt.  Low's  History 'of 
Tenasserim,  Jour.  Boy.  Asiatic  Soc.,  vols.  ii.— v. ;  Jour.  Ind. 
Archip.,  vol.  iii.,  &c. ;  Asiatic  Journal  of  Bengal.} 

TENBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  17  m. 
W.  by  N.  Worcester,  r.  bank  Teme.  It  has  rather  a  mean 
appearance  on  the  whole,  but  contains  some  good  houses  ;  and 
has  an  Established  church  and  a  Dissenting  chapel ;  a  trade 
chiefly  in  hops,  cider,  and  perry ;  some  malting  and  tanning, 
and  mineral-springs  of  considerable  repute.  Area  of  par., 
5060  ac.  Pop.  1786. 

TENBY,  a  seaport  tn.  and  par.  Wales,  co.  Pembroke,  W. 
side,  Caermarthen  Bay,  on  the  point  and  N.E.  margin  of  a 
rocky  peninsula ;  generally  well  built  of  limestone.  It  has  a 
fine  spacious  old  church,  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  In 
dependents,  and  Baptists ;  assembly-rooms,  a  national  and  infant 
schools,  several  private  seminaries,  and  some  minor  though 
useful  charities  ;  a  considerable  shipping  trade  with  Bristol  in 
fish  of  various  kinds,  and  oysters ;  and  a  pretty  extensive  gen 
eral  home  trade,  chiefly  with  London.  It  is,  besides,  a  bathing- 
place  of  great  and  increasing  resort,  celebrated  for  its  fine  sands, 
beautiful  scenery,  and  agreeable  climate.  Pop.  (tn),  2982. 
Area  of  par.,  2242  ac.  Pop.  3208.— (Local  Correspondent.) 
TENCE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute-Loire.  r.  bank  Lignon, 
7  m.  E.  Yssingeaux ;  with  manufactures  of  blond-lace  and 
paper,  and  a  trade  in  deals.  Pop.  1277. 

TENDA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  34  m.  N.E. 
Nice.  It  is  a  very  dull,  wretched  place;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
a  parish  church,  communal  schools,  and  an  hospital.  P.  2441. 
TENDA-MAiE,  a  dist.,  W.  Africa,  Senegambia,  included 
within  a  bend  of  the  Rio-Grande;  intersected  by  the  parallel 
of  11°  50'  N.,  and  by  the  meridian  of  13°  W.  It  is  of  small 
extent,  generally  level  and  sandy ;  extremely  fertile  in  Indian 
corn,  millet,  and  rice;  and  producing  abundantly  fine  timber- 
trees,  and  the  oil-palm.  Iron  of  fine  quality,  and  salt,  are 
obtained  in  some  localities.  Cattle,  deer,  and  wild  oxen 
abound  ;  but  there  are  very  few  beasts  of  prey. — (Mollien.) 

TENDE  (COL-DE-),  a  pass  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  a  little 
YVr.  of  the  point  where  they  become  linked  with  the  Apen 
nines,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Sardinian  divs.  Nice  and  Coni ; 
height,  6160  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  traversed  by  an  excel 
lent  carriage-road,  constructed  by  Victor  Amedeo  III.  The 
summit  is  inclosed  by  higher  mountains  on  all  sides  except 
the  S.,  in  which  direction  the  Mediterranean  may  he  seen. 

TENDRA,  or  TENTER,  an  isl.  Russia,  in  the  N.  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Taurida;  lat.  (N.  end) 
46°  21'  42"  N.;  Ion.  31°  32'  E.  (R.)  It  forms  a  very  narrow 
belt  of  land,  stretching  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  for  above  30  m. 
A  lighthouse,  92  ft.  above  the  sea,  has  been  erected  upon  it. 
TENDRE  (MOXT-),  a  mountain,  Switzerland,  can.  Vaud, 
S.E.  side  of  Lake  Joux,  from  which  it  rises  with  much  mag 
nificence,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  mass,  15  m.  N.W. 
Lausanne  ;  height,  about  5730  ft. 

TENDRING,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  2827  ac.  Pop.  953. 
TENEDOS,  an  isl.  Asiatic  Turkey,  W.  coast,  Anadolia, 
1 5  m.  S.W.  the  Dardanelles;  lat.39°50' 14"N.;  Ion.  26°  3' 45" 
E. ;  about  6  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  and  3  m.  broad.  The  channel 
which  separates  it  from  the  main  is  3  m.  broad,  and  10  to  15 
fathoms  deep.  Tenedos  is  rocky,  bare,  and  desert  towards 
the  sea,  but  fertile  inland  ;  and  has  always  been  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  are  said  to  retain  colour 
and  strength  for  14  or  16  years.  Corn,  cotton,  and  fruits  are 


also  produced.     On  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  near 
the  town  of  Tenedos.  consisting  of  about  500  miserable  houses, 
defended  by  a  white  fortress  mounting  42  pieces  of  cannon. 
Anew  fort  has  also  been  erected  to  the  N.  W.     The  port  has  a 
sort  of  pier,  but  is  much  exposed  to  all  winds  except  the  N. 
Several  small  islets  arc  scattered  about  the  island,  and  also 
some  dangerous  shoals,  which  lie  off  its  W.  and  N.W.  points. 
TENERIFE,  the  largest  of  the  seven  principal  islands 
of  the  Canary  group,  not  far  from  its  centre,  between  Grand 
Canary  on  the  E.,  and  Gomera  on  the  W.,   90  m.  N.W. 
Cape  Bojador  on  the  African  co-ist;  lat.  28°  to  28°  35'  20" 
N. ;  Ion.  16°  5'  to  16°  55'  W.     It  is  of  an  irregularly  trian 
gular  form,  60  m.  long  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  35  m.  in  the  S.W.,  where  widest,  to  20  m.  near  the 
centre,  and  about  6  in.  in  the  N.E. ;  area,  about  1000  sq.  m. 
It  is  wholly  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  composed  principally 
of  enormous  masses  and  cones  of  trachyte,  lava,  and  basalt, 
which  in  their  culminating  point,  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  attain 
the  height  of  12,182  ft.  above  sea-level.     The  coast,  which  is 
very  irregular,  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
lofty  cliffs,  pierced  by  narrow  precipitous  fissures  or  ravines, 
with  very  few  openings  in  which  a  vessel  can  find  shelter. 
The  Bay  of  Grata va,  on  the  N.W.,  once  the  best  and  most 
frequented  anchorage  of  the  island,  was  shallowed  and  almost 
filled  up  by  torrents  of  lava  from  an  eruption  in  1706;  and 
the  only  good  harbour  now  existing  is  that  of  Santa-Cruz,  on 
the  N.E.,  where  two  rocky  arms,  stretching  round  N.E.  and 
S.E.,  inclose  a  beautiful  semicircular  bay.   The  most  remark 
able  feature  of  the  interior  is  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  island, 
towards  the  N.  W.,  where  the  enormous  Peak  of  Teyde  is  seen 
piercing  the  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a  girdle,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  a  fortified  town  encircled  by  its  fosse  and 
bastion.     The  piton  or  cone,  properly  so  called,  is  not  more 
than  852  ft.  high,  but  in  consequence  of  the  loose  particles  of 
pumice  which  cover  its  surface,  is  ascended  with  very  great 
difficulty.     The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.     It  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
Canary  archipelago,  while,  from  the  transparency  of  the  atmo 
sphere,  even  minute  objects  are  perceptible  at  the  greatest 
distance.     The  crater,  which  has  its  most  elevated  point  on 
the  N.E.,  and  its  lowest  on  the  S.  W.,  is  about  half  a  league 
in  circuit,  and  slopes,  by  an  easy  descent,  to  a  depth  of  not 
more  than  an  average  of  106  ft.     Though  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  vent  of  the  whole  volcanic  archipelago,  it 
appears  to  have  been  forages  only  a  solfatara,  all  the  eruptions 
|  of  the  last  3000  or  4000  years  having  been  made  by  openings 
j  through  its  sides.     Below  this  crater,  and  immediately  W.  of 
it,  is  another  of  much  larger  dimensions,  forming  the  summit 
of  Mount  Chahorra ;  which,  though  isolated  from  the  Peak 
of  Teyde,  is  connected  with  it  for  a  great  part  of  its  height ; 
and  still  farther  on  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  Chahorra,  are  other 
four  cones,  from  which  the  last  eruption  took  place  in  1798. 
The  only  other  eruption  since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1496,  was  that  of  1706.     At  all  times,  how 
ever,  the  internal  activity  of  the  volcano  is  indicated  by  fre 
quent  streams  of  hot  vapour.     Tenerife,  taken  as  a  whole, 
bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Mount  Etna.     Towns 
I  and  villages,  with  their  fields,  gardens,  and  vineyards,  stretch 
•  along  its  base,  and  for  some  way  up_  its  sides  ;  next  succeeds 
a  woody  region,  composed  of  trees,  chiefly  chestnuts  and  oaks, 
with  undergrowth  of  arborescent  heaths  at  a  lower,  and  ferns 
'  at  a  higher  elevation;  beyond,  and  still  higher,  is  a  wide 
i  barren  plain,  covered  with  pumice-stone  and  blocks  of  lava, 
\  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  rabbits  and  wild-goats.     The 
portion  of  the  surface  available  for  cultivation  has  been  esti 
mated  at  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole.     Very  little  of  this 
j  occurs  on  the  W.  coast,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt 
and  a  few  narrow  valleys,  is  almost  sterile.    On  the  E.,  where 
the  surface  in  many  parts  is  more  hilly  than  mountainous, 
both  the  valleys  and  adjacent  hills  are  generally  cultivated, 
and  the  finest  fruits  of  the  island  are  produced.     In  point  of 
fertility,  however,  and  general  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture,  no  district  surpasses  that  of  Lagunn,  situated  to 
wards  the  N.E.,  where  a  plain,  nearly  flat,  and  inclosed  by 
liills,  occupies  a  space  of  about   12  sq.  m.,  on  which  heavy 
|  crops  of  grain  are  regularly  raised.    The  principal  productions 
of  Tenerife  are  maize,  wheat,  potatoes,  pulse,  almonds,  oranges, 
apples,  guavas,  honey,  wax,  silk,  cochineal,  and  wine.     The 
last,  which  forms  the  staple,  furnishes  an  annual  export  of 
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25,000  to  30,000  pipes,  which  formerly  found  its  principal  j 
market  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  S.  America,  but  is  now  sent  | 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.    The  manufactures  j 
are  very  insignificant,  but  include,  in  addition  to  some  coarse  | 
linen,  woollen,  and  silk  goods,  some  excellent  specimens  of 
furniture  and  cabinet  work.     The  Guanches,  the  original  in-  j 
habitants  of  the  islands,  almost  all  perished  in  vain  endeavours 
to  defend  their  freedom  against  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  present  inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  mixed  race,  in  which 
Spanish  features  predominate,  are  estimated  at  about  85,000. 
Santa-Cruz  is  the  capital. 

TENERIFE  (^TA.  CRUZ  DE),  tn.  Tenerife.  See  CKUZ  (SxA.) 
TENES  [anc.  Cartena],a,  small  seaport  tn.  Algeria,  prov. 
and  102  m.  W.S.W.  Algiers,  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  r.  bank 
stream  of  same  name,  which  forms  a  small  harbour  with  an 
insecure  roadstead.  It  has  a  mean  and  dirty  appearance;  but 
has  some  trade,  having  become  the  port  of  Orleansville,  a 
new  city,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  fine  road  con 
structed  by  the  French  soldiers.  Before  the  time  of  Barba- 
rossa,  it  was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the 
country,  and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn. 
TENGHISTOUN,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Fare,  about  2  m. 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  road  from  Bushire  to  Ferouz- 
Abad.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers.  Pop.  about  2500. 

TENGEI-NoR,  the  largest  lake  of  Tibet,  lying  mostly  j 
between  lat.  31°  and  31°  30'  N. ;  and  Ion.  90°  and  91°  E. ;  and  ! 
reported  to  be  nine  days'  journey  N.  VV.  Lassa  (Ilitter,  Asien  j 
Erdkunde,  iv.  228).     It  is  upwards  of  70  m.  in  length  W. 
to  E.,  by  35  m.  in  breadth ;  bordered  N.  by  snowy  moun 
tains,  elsewhere  encompassed  in  summer  by  fine  pasture-lands, 
which  are  resorted  to  by  nomadic  Mongols  with  their  herds 
and  flocks.     On  its  W.  side  it  receives  the  considerable  river 
Tarku-dsang-bo,  and  on  other  sides,  several  minor  streams ; 
but  it  appears  to  give  origin  to  no  river,  its  surplus  waters 
being  disposed  of  wholly  by  evaporation. 

TENIAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  isls.,  N.  Pacific ;  lat.  15°  2' 
N.;  Ion.  145°  47' E.  It  abounds  with  limes  and  lemons, 
and  has  some  cattle. 

TENIMBEK  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  isls.  Indian  Archi 
pelago,  of  which  the  chief  is  Timor-laut ;  the  others  are  Moelo, 
Maro,  the  Limia  Islets,  Eoetang,  Panjung.  Meiji,  Teen,  Haling-,  | 
Labober,  Fresh-water  Island,  the  Wauw  Islets,  the  Semi  ! 
Islets,  Vordate,  Larrat,  and  Turtle  Island.  They  extend  from 
lat.  6° 40' to 8° 25'  S.;  Ion.  130° 40' to  132° E.;  and  are  mostly 
coral-islands,  surrounded  by  coral-reefs.  On  the  larger  islands 
are  hills  and  low  mountains,  and  some  have  plains  covered 
with  a  vigorous  vegetation,  including  palms  and  other  useful 
trees.  They  are  sometimes  visited  by  whalers.  The  natives 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  surrounding  islands  by 
their  language,  and  also  by  their  form;  they  are  tall,  well 
made,  and  have  regular  features.  The  men  of  the  lower 
classes  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women  have  only  a  small 
piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins. 

TENKE,  or  TYINKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Bihar,  on  the  Black  Korb's,  18  m.  S.  Grosswardein ;  with 
two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  1345. 

TENNESSEE,  a  river,  U.  States,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Clinch  and  the  Holston  near  Knoxville,  in  the  E.  part 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee;  flows  S.W.,  takes  n  semi-circular 
sweep  through  the  N.  part  of  Alabama,  then  flows  N.  through 
the  W.  part  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  enters  the  Ohio, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest  tributary,  about  10m.  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Cumberland.  Length,  about  1200  in. ;  total 
fall,  about  2000  ft.  It  is  navigable  259  in.  for  steamers  to 
Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle-shoal  Rapids,  which  are 
obviated  by  a  canal  36  m.  long;  and  above  these  rapids  there 
is  unobstructed  navigation  for  boats  for  250  m. 

TENNESSEE,  one  of  the  U.  States,  N.  America;  lat. 
36°  to  37°  42'  N.;  Ion.  81°  30'  to  90°  10'  W.;  bounded,  N. 
by  Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  E.  by  N.  Carolina;  S.  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  and  W.  Arkansas  and  Missouri  ; 
extreme  length,  E.  to  W.,  4-10  m.;  extreme  breadth,  116  m.; 
area,  45,600  sq.  m.  A  range  called  the  Cumberland  Moun 
tains,  traversing  the  state  N.E.  to  S.W.,  divides  it  into  E. 
and  W.  Tennessee.  The  former  is  intersected  by  ridges  of 
hills,  separated  by  intervening  elevated  valleys,  which  are 
very  fertile  ;  the  latter,  sloping  from  the  central  range  E.  to 
wards  the  Mississippi,  is  more  level.  The  principal  rivers 


are  the  Mississippi,  which  waters  the  whole  of  the  W.  frontier; 
the  Cumberland,  which  forms  a  long  curve  in  the  N.  of  the 
state,  though  it  has  both  its  source  and  its  termination  in 
Kentucky;  and  the  Tennessee  (which  see).  The  climate  is 
both  temperate  and  healthy.  Winter  is  neither  long  nor 
severe ;  snow,  seldom  a  foot  in  depth,  disappears  in  eight  or 
10  days;  and  cattle  remain  in  the  open  field  throughout  the 
year.  The  staple  products  are  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  the 
culture  of  hemp  and  flax,  which  has  long  been  extensive, 
continues  to  increase.  Indian  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  are  the 
principal  grain-crops.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock 
are  carried  on  under  peculiar  advantages,  and  immense  num 
bers  of  hogs  grow  up  almost  without  requiring  care,  on  the 
mast  of  the  forests.  The  forests,  moreover,  yield  much  valu 
able  timber,  turpentine,  &c.  The  minerals  include  a  little 
lead,  and  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  saltpetre,  salt,  freestone, 
and  limestone.  In  the  strata  of  the  last,  immense  caverns  are 
often  met  with,  resembling  those  for  which  Kentucky  is  so 
celebrated,  and  containing  fossil  remains  and  impressions  of 
the  mastodon,  and  many  other  animals  now  extinct.  The 
manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  leather,  cordage,  and  earthenware.  Direct  foreign 
trade  has  scarcely  any  existence,  but  large  quantities  of  live 
stock,  grain,  beef,  pork,  £e.,  are  annually  sent  to  the  S.  states, 
and  the  great  staples  are  either  sent  down  the  rivers  to  the 
Ohio,  or  transported  by  the  railroads  which  terminate  at 
Charlestown  and  Savannah.  The  principal  religious  sects  are 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians.  For  the  higher 
branches  of  education  a  number  of  colleges  has  been  estab 
lished,  and  for  common  educational  purposes  the  funds  are 
said  to  be  complete,  though  as  yet  the  schools  in  actual  opera 
tion  are  comparatively  few.  By  the  constitution  adopted  in 
1796,  but  thoroughly  revised  in  1834,  the  legislature  is  com 
posed  of  a  senate  and  a  representative  assembly,  elected  bien 
nially  by  the  suffrage  of  all  the  male  whites  21  years  of  age. 
Nashville  is  the  capital.  Tennessee  long  formed  part  of  N. 
Carolina,  but  was  formally  dissevered  from  it  in  1790 ;  erected 
into  an  independent  territory,  and  in  1796  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Pop.  (1850),  1,002,625,  of  whom  239,461  are  slaves. 
TENNIS,  a  seaport  tn.  Algeria.  See  TENES. 
TENNSTADT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
17  m.  N.N.W.  Erfurt;  with  three  churches  and  an  hospital, 
a  sulphur-spring  with  bath-house ;  manufactures  of  saltpetre 
and  paper,  an  oil  and  several  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  2984. 

TENEIU.  a  river,  Japan,  isl.  Niphon,  which  it  traverses 
N.  to  S.,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  a  little  W.  of  the  Bay  of 
Totomiua;  total  course,  about  100  m. 

TENSAS,  or  TENSAW,  a  river,  U.  States,  issues  from  a 
lake  in  the  S.E.  of  Arkansas,  enters  Louisiana;  flows  S.S.  W., 
not  far  from  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Mississippi,  and  after 
a  course  of  nearly  120  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Washitta. 

TENSIFT,  a  river,  Marocco,  descends  from  N.W.  slope 
of  the  Atlas  range;  flows  W.N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
45  m.  N.N.E.  Mogador  ;  total  course,  240  in. 

TENTERDEN,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  bor.  England,  co. 
Kent,  well  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by  hop-planta 
tions,  22  m.  S.W.  Canterbury.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main 
street,  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas  ;  and  has  a  spacious  and 
handsome  church,  with  alofty  tower,  to  which  a  beacon  was  once 
attached;  Wesleyan,  Bryanite.  Baptist,  and  Unitarian  chapels, 
national,  British,  commercial,  and  other  schools,  an  athenaeum, 
an  important  corn-market,  and  an  annual  fair.  Tenterden  is 
n  member  of  the  Cinque-port  of  Rye ;  and  the  old  popular 
saying  that  '  Tenterden  steeple  was  the  cause  of  the  Godwin 
sands,'  has  been  explained  by  alleging  that  the  funds  destine;! 
for  the  maintenance  of  Sandwich  haven  were  expended  in 
erecting  Tenterden  church.  Pop.  of  bor.,  3901. 

TENTUGAL,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro, 
10  m.  N.W.  Coimbra,  near  r.  bank  Mondego ;  with  an  alms- 
house.  Pop.  1200. 

TEOGE,  n.  considerable  river,  S.  Africa,  an  affluent  from 
the  N.  of  Lake  Ngami. 

TEOLO-iN-MoNTE,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice, 
prov.  and  10  m.  S.W.  Padua,  near  the  Bacchiglione  ;  with  a 
parish  church  and  an  oratory.  Pop.  2700. 

TEORA,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  7  in.  S.S.E. 
San  Angelo-de'-Lombardi;  containing  a  palace  of  remarkable 
construction,  with  an  ancient  round-tower.  Pop.  3300. 
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TEOTIHUACAN,   a    plateau,   Mexico,   about    15    m.     springs,  1 7  in  number,  rise  out  of  sienitic  porphyry,  of  which 


N.N.E.  Tezcoco,  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  E.  by 
ridges  and  mountain-spurs,  and  celebrated  for  two  remark 
able  pyramids  which  stand  near  its  centre.  The  one,  called 
Tonatiuh-Ytzagual  or  House  of  the  Sun,  measures  682  ft. 
at  its  base,  and  terminates  in  a  level  platform  121  ft.  high. 
The  other,  called  Meztli-Ytzagual  or  House  of  the  Moon,  is 
of  less  dimensions.  Both  are  composed  of  stone  pottery  and 
cement,  covered  with  remains  of  obsidian  and  terra-cotta 
images,  and  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  tangled  aloes  and 
creepers  having  struck  their  roots  deeply  into  their  joints  and 
crevices,  and  spread  over  them  in  all  directions. 

TEPELENI  [anc.  Antigoneia],  a  ruined  city  of  European 
Turkey,  Albania,  on  the  Vojutza,  65  m.  N.W.  Janina,  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the  famous  Ali  Pasha.  It  was 
formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  is  still  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  though  there  are  few  buildings  within  its  inclosure. 
Outside  the  walls  is  a  short  street  of  miserable  bazaars,  and 
beyond  are  a  khan,  a  barrack,  and  a  bey's  house.  The  palace 
of  Ali,  in  which  Lord  Byron  was  entertained,  is  now  a  mass 
of  ruins. — (Lear's  Journal  in  Albania  and  Illyria.} 

TEPIC,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  110  m.  W.N.W.  Guadala- 
xara,  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill.  It  is  a  large  place,  built 
wkb/considerable  regularity,  and  rendered  peculiarly  attractive 
by  terraced  gardens  and  pleasant  promenades.  Being  much 
more  healthy  than  the  port  of  San  Bias,  about  50  m.  to  the 
W.,  almost  all  the  merchants  connected  with  the  port  reside 
in  it.  The  vegetable-market  of  San  Bias  is  chiefly  supplied 
from  its  gardens. 

TEPITITAN,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  Tabasco,  1.  bank  river 
of  its  name,  60  m.  N.W.  Ciudad-Real.  It  stretches  along  the 
river  for  nearly  1  m.,  and  is  irregularly  built  of  cane  or  bam 
boo,  mud,  and  adobes.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sugar-cane 
and  maize  is  grown,  and  rum  is  largely  distilled  in  the  district. 
The  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Tabasco,  opposite  the  town  is 
above  200  yards  wide,  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessel  that  can 
cross  Tabasco  bar,  but  only  small  craft  ascend  so  far.  Pop. 
about  1200. 

TEPL,  or  TEPLA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  27  m.  N.W. 
Pilsen,  on  a  small  stream  of  same  name.  It  contains  a  dean 
ery  church,  school,  hospital,  and  a  very  extensive  Premonstra- 
tensian  monastery,  richly  endowed,  and  possessing  a  good 
library,  picture-gallery,  philosophical  cabinet,  and  museum. 
Pop.  1734. 

TEPLICZ,  two  places,  Hungary:  —  1,  A  market  tn. 
Hither  Theiss,  co.  Zips,  24  m.  W.N.W.  Leutschau;  with  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  a  brandy-distillery,  and  a  trade  in  wood. 
Pop.  1060. — 2,  (Kis-,  or  Tepliczka],  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Liptau,  20  m.  from  Vicodna;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1221. 

TEPLITZ,  or  TOPLITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  between  the  Erzgebirge  and 
Mittelgebirge,  30  m.  S.S.E.  Dresden.  It  was  once  surrounded 
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the  Erzgebirge  are  chiefly  composed,  are  of  an  alkalo-salir 
nature,  have  a  temperature  varying  from  60°  to  120°,  and  are 
cry  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  bath 
ing-establishment  is  very  complete,  and  during  the  season, 
which  consists  of  the  months  of  June  and  July,  the  whole  town 
is  filled  with  visitors,  including  many  of  the  aristocracy  and 
members  of  the  royal  families  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria. 
Pop.  2749. 

TEQUENDAMA,  a  cataract,  New  Granada,  prov.  and  a 
little  W.  of  Santa  Fe.  The  river  Bogota,  flowing  through 
the  valley  of  same  name,  becomes  suddenly  contracted  from 
140  ft.  to  40  ft.,  and  is  precipitated  over  a  precipice  of  650  ft. 
into  a  rocky  chasm,  from  which  it  descends  to  the  basin  of 
the  Magdalena.  The  spectacle  is  described  by  Humboldt  as 
one  of  the  grandest  in  nature. 

TER,  a  shallow  river,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  Gerona. 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees  near  Lake  Carenne  ;  flows  S.  for  about 
35  m.,  then  E.  till  it  disembogues  into  the  Mediterranean, 
68  m.  N.E.  Barcelona ;  total  course,  about  100  m, 
TER- BURG,  a  tn.  Holland.  See  BORG. 
TER-Gow,  a  tn.  Holland.  See  GOUDA. 
TERA-WEHA,  or  TAUA-WERA,  a  lake,  New  Zealand, 
isl.  Ulster,  about  5  m.  S.E.  Lake  Roto-rua,  and  20  m.  S.  Bay 
of  Plenty.  It  is  only  about  3  m.  long,  but  is  described  as  the 
gem  of  the  lake-scenery  of  New  Zealand,  having  its  S.  shore 
terminated  by  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  form  of  a  frustrum  of 
a  cone,  and  its  other  rocky  shores  richly  covered  with  vege 
tation.  It  is  connected  by  a  narrow  and  rapid  stream  with  two 
smaller  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  have  a  temperature  of  85°. 
TERAMO  [anc.  Interamna  Prcetutiana],  a  tn.  Naples, 
cap.  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  I.,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Tordino  and  Vezzola,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Aquila. 
It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  which  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  consists  of  some  spacious  streets,  with  many 
houses  occupied  by  wealthy  families,  and  a  greater  number  of 
narrow  dirty  streets,  of  a  very  dull  and  dilapidated  appearance. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  several  important  courts  and 
offices  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  province  ;  a 
cathedral  of  very  early  date,  and  originally  a  remarkable 
Gothic  structure,  but  now  sadly  defaced  by  having  been 
modernized;  several  convents,  a  royal  college,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  an  ordinary  and  a  foundling  hospital,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  manufactures  consist  of  hats,  repeater-watches, 
and  cream  of  tartar;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  and  coal,  of  which  some  pits  have  recently  been  opened 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tordino.  The  ancient  city  stood  in  the 
vicinity,  and  its  site  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of  temples, 
baths,  aqueducts,  and  an  amphitheatre.  In  the  plain  below 
Teramo  is  the  ruined  castle  of  San  Flaviano,  where  a  very 
bloody  battle,  without  any  decided  result,  was  fought  in  1460, 
between  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Milanese 
allies  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  P.  (1850),  15,609. 
TERANEH,  a  tn.  Lower  Egypt,  1.  bank 
llosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  about  30  m.  N.W. 
Cairo.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
of  which  extensive  remains  still  exist ;  and  gives 
signs  of  considerable  prosperity,  owing  to  the  gene 
ral  employment  of  the  iphabitants  in  transporting 
natron  from  lakes  about  12  hours' journey  to  the  W. 
TERCEJRA,  an  isl.  Atlantic,  one  of  the 
Azores,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  group;  lat. 
38°  30'  N.;  Ion.  27°  10'  W.;  about  70  m.  N.W. 
St.  Michael ;  greatest  length,  20  m. ;  average 
breadth,  13  in.;  circuit,  60  m.  The  coast  almost 
everywhere  presents  bold  and  inaccessible  cliffs. 
The  interior  rises  by  gentle  slopes  towards  the 
centre,  where  it  becomes  mountainous,  and  then 
descends  abruptly  towards  the  N.W.  The  whole 
surface  bears  the  impress  of  volcanic  agency;  and 
many  enormous  masses,  composing  heights  and 
precipices,  look  as  if  they  had  recently  been  under 
the  influence  of  fire.  Many  of  these  masses  are 


composed  of  soft  pumice  and  tuff,   which  seem 
ready  to  crumble  away  or  descend  in  large  blocks 
by  a  wall,  of  which  only  a  small  part  now  exists  ;  and  contains     at  the  first  heavy  rains ;  and  in  fact  many  large  landslips  hav 


a  castle,  with  fine  park  and  gardens  ;  a  deanery  church,  and 
several  hospitals  ;  but  owes  all  its  celebrity  to  its  thennal- 
balhs,  which  are  the  most  renowned  in  Germany.  The 


occurred,  burying  villages  and  cattle  in  their  fall.  The  soil, 
composed  of  decomposed  lava  and  other  volcanic  matters, 
possesses  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  so  that  though  cul- 
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tivation  is  managed  in  the  most  slovenly  and  unskilful  man 
ner,  heavy  crops  of  yams,  grain,  and  pulse  of  all  sorts  are 
raised.  Fruit  also  of  exquisite  flavour  is  very  abundant,  and 
oranges  and  lemons  are  now  raised  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  furnish  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  these  fruits  exported 
from  the  Azores.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  of  which  rather  a  superior  breed  exists  on  the  island. 
The  sheep  are  wretched- looking  animals,  of  little  value  in  re 
spect  of  carcass,  but  with  fleeces  of  tolerable  wool.  Pumice 
is  the  only  mineral  which  seems  capable  of  being  turned  to 
any  account.  There  are  no  manufactures  worthy  of  the  name. 
Licentiousness  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  inhabi 
tants,  and  domestic  virtue  is  in  little  repute.  One  great  causa 
of  this  was  the  number  of  monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  in 
mates  of  which  were  notorious  for  the  shameless  violation  of 
their  vows.  The  capital  of  the  island  is  Angra,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  department  including  the  three  islands  of  Ter- 
ceira,  St.  George,  and  Graciosa.  Pop.  40,000. 

TERCERO,  a  considerable  river,  La  Plata  Confederation, 
deps.  Cordova  and  Santa  Fe",  formed  by  several  streams  hav 
ing  their  sources  in  the  Mountains  of  Cordova,  and  uniting 
near  Santa-Cruz;  lat.  32°  5'  S.;  Ion.  64°  8'  W.  From  this 
point  the  river  flows  S.E.  and  S.  to  Esquina,  where  it  sud 
denly  turns  to  the  N.E.,  and  ultimately  falls  into  the  Parana, 
near  Espiritu- Santo;  total  course,  about  300  m. 

TERCHOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Trentschin,  12  m. 
from  Silein.  It  has  a  paper-mill,  limestone-quarries,  and  a 
trade  in  wood.  Pop.  3457. 

TERDOPPIO,  a  river,  Sardinian  States,  rises  N.  of  prov. 
Novara,  a  little  S.  of  Lake  Maggiore ;  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Po,  after  a  course  of  about  53  m. 

TEREBES,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 
1,  (ToJce),  A  market  tn.,  co.  and  13  m.  N.N.W.  Zemplin ; 
with  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Pauline  monastery,  ca 
valry-barracks,  a  riding-school,  a  handsome  chateau,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  figures  in  the  early  Hungarian 
wars.  Pop.  2906.— 2,  (-Toke),  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Szathmar ;  with  two  united  churches.  Pop.  1043. — 3,  (-Tur), 
A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Ugocz,  on  the  Tur ;  with  a  castle, 
two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  P.  1676. 

TEREE,  a  walled  tn.,  N.  Beloochistan,  prov.  Sarawan, 
70  m.  N.  Shawl;  lat.  29°  51'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  57'  E.  The  en- 
viro^ns  abound  in  productive  orchards  and  gardens. 

TEREK,  a  river  which  descends  from  Mount  Kasbek,  N. 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Circassia ;  flows  first  N.W.  in  a  nar 
row  valley,  then  E.  past  the  town  of  Mosdok,  to  Ion.  46°  E., 
where  it  turns  N.E.,  reaches  Kisliar,  where  it  divides  into  a 
number  of  branches,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian ;  total  course, 
about  300  m.  Its  most  important  affluents,  which,  as  well 
as  a  vast  number  of  mountain-torrents,  all  join  it  on  the  right 
bank,  are  the  Uruch,  Baksan,  Sunja,  and  Aksai.  Its  current 
is  generally  rapid,  over  a  deep  and  rocky  bed. 

TERESA-DE-COFRENTES,  atn.  Spain.     See  COFRENTES. 

TERESHKA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  N.  frontiers  of 
gov.  Saratov;  flows  first  E.S.E.,  then  S.S.W.,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Volga,  which  it  joins  on  the  r.  bank,  30  m.  N.N.E. 
Saratov;  total  course,  about  180  m. 

TERESPOL,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  57  m.  E.S.E.  Sied- 
leo,l.  bank  Bug ;  with  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1000. 

TERETTE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  S.E.  Sora,  on 
the  summit  of  an  almost  inaccessible  height.  It  has  three 
churches.  Pop.  1830. 

TERGA,  a  tn.  Marocco,  70  m.  N.N.E.  Fez.  Pop.  3000 
chiefly  employed  as  fishermen. 

TERGOES,  a  tn.  and  port,  Holland.     See  GOES. 

TERGOV1ST,  or  TEKGOWITZ,  a  tn.  Walachia,  on  the 
Jalomitza,  44  m.  N.W.  Bucharest.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls ;  contains  a  great  number  of  ruinous  houses,  and  has 
several  churches  and  two  convents.  Pop.  about  5000. 

1 ERLI1SG,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  3205  ac.     Pop.  900. 

7T,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Bari,  19  m.  S.E.  Bar- 


I»H       T*          • '  a  tn'  ^P'68'  Prov-  Bari,  19  m.  S.E.  Bar- 
eua.     it  contains  a  palace,  with  a  good  collection  of  pictures ; 
churches,  one  of  them  enriched  by  some  pictures  of  Ti- 
'^i'l^,^0^6™68'  and  a  nunnery. 


defended  by  a  strong  castle  ;  and  contains  several  churches, 
and  richly-decorated  convents,  a  college,  two  hospitals,  and  a 
female  house  of  refuge.  The  harbour  is  good.  The  exports 
from  it  are  corn,  oil,  olives,  and  other  products  of  the  district. 
An  active  fishery  also  is  carried  on,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of 
the  market  of  Palermo.  It  has  thermal  saline-baths,  tem 
perature  93°  Fah. ;  in  great  repute.  Pop.  9000. 

TERMINOS  (LAGUNA  DE),  a  seaport  tn.  and  large  inlet 
of  the  sea,  Mexico,  dep.  Yucatan.  The  port  is  in  lat. 
18°  38'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  91°  50'  42"  W.  (R.)  It  is  little  more  at 
present  than  a  large  village,  about  a  third  of  it,  including  all 
the  principal  merchants'  stores  and  houses,  having  been  de 
stroyed  by  fire  in  April,  1850.  It  has  two  small  churches, 
but  no  other  public  buildings.  Almost  the  only  article  ex 
ported  is  logwood,  of  which  upwards  of  26,000  tons  were  ex 
ported  in  1849.  Pop.  about  2000. The  LAKE,  or  lagoon, 

is  about  45  m.long,  and  30  m.  broad,  is  partly  in  dep.  Tabasco, 
and  partly  in  Yucatan.  Its  N.  or  seaward  boundary  is  formed 
chiefly  by  the  island  of  Carmen.  Several  rivers  empty  them 
selves  into  the  lagoon,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Palizado. 
The  whole  of  the  shores  are  low  and  swampy. 

TERMOLI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  dist.  and  14  m. 
N.N.E.  Larino,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  juts  into  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  has  a  cathedral  and 
a  convent.  Pop.  2000. 

TERMOMAMONGAN,  par.  Irel.  Tyrone;  45,399  ac. 
Pop.  6890. 

TERMONBARRY,  par.  Irel.  Roscom.;  8540  ac.  P.  3044. 

TERMONDE  [Flemish,  Dendermonde,  «  Mouth  of  the 
Dender ; '  Latin,  Tenercemunda] ,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender  with  the  Scheldt,  here 
crossed  by  a  large  bridge,  12  m.  N.W.  Brussels,  and  a  station 
on  the  railway  from  Malines  to  Ghent.  It  is  strongly  forti 
fied,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  surrounded  by  low  marshy 
ground,  which  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  contains  four 
churches,  a  townhouse,  a  courthouse,  a  lunatic  and  orphan 
asylum,  a  refuge  for  the  aged,  a  prison,  two  arsenals,  and 
barracks.  It  i&  also  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort,  of 
a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  conseil-de-prud'-hommes ;  pos 
sesses  a  college,  several  boarding  and  private  schools,  an  aca 
demy  of  design  and  architecture,  a  musical  society,  &c. ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  cotton  covers,  tulle,  hats, 
linen,  tobacco,  soap,  oil,  chloride  of  lime,  salt,  ropes,  leather, 
and  famed  mustard;  dye-works,  bleach-fields,  breweries, 
and  distilleries ;  and  an  important  trade  in  oil,  corn,  hemp, 
flax,  and  linen.  Termonde  is  not  mentioned  in  any  existing 
record  before  the  llth  century.  It  afterwards  became  the 
capital  of  a  lordship  of  same  name,  which  extended  N.  to 
Durme,  and  W.  to  near  Ghent.  In  1667  Louis  XIV.  be 
sieged  it  with  50,000  men,  but  the  garrison  opened  the  sluices, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retire  after  being  nearly  drowned.  When 
afterwards  besieged  by  Marlborough,  in  1706,  a  drought  of 
seven  weeks  rendered  the  same  defence  unavailing,  and  it  was 
soon  compelled  to  make  an  unconditional  surrender.  P.  7872. 

TERMONEEN  Y,  par.  Irel.  London. ;  4773  ac.  P.  1875. 

TERMONFECK1N,  par.  Irel.  Louth;  6304  ac.  P.  2862. 

TERMONMAGUIRK,  par.  Irel.  Tyrone;  39,726  ac. 
Pop.  9628. 

TERNATE,  an  island  group,  Indian  Archipelago,  in  the 
Moluccas,  E.  of  Celebes,  and  N.  of  Ceram,  comprising  Gillolo, 
Mortai,  Riao  or  Row,  Ternate,  Tidor,  Marhee  or  Pottebakker, 
Mortier,  Makian,  Kaijo,  and  the  Batian  or  Batshian  group,  and 
the  Obi  and  the  Xoella  islands.  The  group  is  named  from 
Ternate,  a  small  island  on  the  W.  coast  of  Gillolo ;  lat.  (summit) 
0°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  127°  18'  E.  (R.)  ;  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of 
Ternate,  once  the  most  powerful  prince  in  the  Moluccas,  whose 
sway  extended  not  only  over  the  greater  part  of  the  group, 
but  also  over  a  large  part  of  Celebes.  The  island  of  Ternate 
is  nearly  circular,  about  10  m.  in  diameter,  and  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  a  conical  volcano,  5480  ft.  high,  thickly 
wooded  to  a  considerable  height,  and  of  which  frequent  and  de 
structive  eruptions  have  taken  place.  One  of  the  most  recent 
occurred  in  1846.  Cocoa-nuts,  sago,  and  other  tropical  pro 
ducts  are  plentiful,  and  tobacco  and  cotton  are  grown  to  some 
extent.  Sulphur,  saltpetre,  pumice-stone,  and  lime  are  the 
chief  minerals.  A  little  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Sooloo 

Islands,  China,  Java,  Amboina,  &c. The  TOWN  of  Ternate 

lies  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  broad, 
paved  streets,  a  large,  well-frequented  market-place,  a  mosque, 
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and  a  Protestant  church;  and  hard  by,  the  Dutch  fort  of 
Oranje,  and  the  sultan's  palace. 

TERN  ATE,  a  gov.  or  prov.  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
the  East,  including  the  Ternate  Islands,  part  of  Celebes,  the 
N.  coast  of  Papua,  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Waigoo,  Sala- 
wattv.  Mysole,  &c. 

TERNEUSE,orTER-NEUZEN,tn.  Holland.   SeeNEUZEN. 

TERNI  [anc.  Interamna],  atn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  Spuleto, 
on  an  island  formed  by  the  Nar,  49  m.  N.  by  E.  Rome.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  has  .a  handsome  cathedral,  several 
other  churches  and  convents,  and  some  Roman  antiquities,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre.  But 
the  chief  object  of  interest,  which  has  made  Terni  familiar  to 
Europe,  is  the  celebrated  falls  which  bear  its  name,  though 
about  5  m.  distant  from  it,  and  generally  called  in  the  locality 
the  Caduta-delle-Marmore.  They  are  artificial,  having  been  ori 
ginally  formed  by  the  Romans  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters 
which  were  constantly  inundating  the  rich  plains  of  Rieti. 
The  bed  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  falls  is  about 
50  ft.,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  about  7  m.  an  hour. 
The  whole  height,  not  less  than  800  ft.,  properly  forms  three 
separate  falls — the  upper  of  50  ft.,  the  second  or  perpendicular 
fall  of  about  550  ft.,  and  the  third  fall  of  240  ft.— forming  a  long 
she'et  of  foam.  Their  magnificence  is  unrivalled  in  Europe. 
Terni  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  industrial  towns  of  the 
Papal  States ;  and  has  important  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
silks.  The  historian  Tacitus,  and  the  emperors  Tacitus  and 
Florian,  were  born  here.  Pop.  9215. 

TERODANT,  or  TARUDANT,  atn.  Marocco,  prov.  Sus, 
110  m.  S.W.  Marocco,  in  a  fertile  and  highly-cultivated  dist. 
It  is  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  with  walls  25  ft.  high, 
and  of  prodigious  thickness.  Its  inhabitants  are  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  dyeing  and  in  tanning.  Pop.  25,000. 

TEROR,  a  tn.  Canaries,  isl.  Gran-Canaria;  with  a  large 
and  handsome  church,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  a  primary 
school;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  flour-mills; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  5938. 

TERRA-DE'-GRECi,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  W. 
Bo  vino;  on  a  steep  hill.  Pop.  1600. 

TERRA-DEL-FuEoo.     See  TIERRA-DEL-FUEGO. 

TERRA-DEL-SoLE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  46  m.  N.E. 
Florence,  in  a  plain,  1.  bank  Montone ;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
a  church,  a  school,  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  3513. 

TERRA-Di-LAVORO,  a  prov.  Naples.     See  LAVORO. 

TERRA-NuOYA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  Arezzo, 
r.  bank  Ciossenna,  in  the  Upper  Val-d'-Arno,  30  m.  S.E. 
Florence.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls ;  has  a  court  of  justice, 
and  a  principal  church,  situated  in  a  central  square ;  four  other 
churches,  a  convent,  and  superior  school.  Pop.  6323. 

TERRA-RossA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  Pisa, 
4  m.  S.  Villafranca;  with  a  court  of  justice  and  a  parish 
church.  Pop.  1768. 

TERRACINA  [anc.  Anxur],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg. 
and  26  m.  S.S.W.  Frosinone,  on  a  gulf  of  same  name,  near 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Pontine  marshes.  It  is  the  see  of 
ft  bishop  ;  and  has  a  handsome  episcopal  palace,  a  cathedral, 
in  a  kind  of  Iialo  Byzantine  style,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  which  has  furnished  several  of  the  pillars;  a  harbour, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  but  completely  silted 
up ;  and  a  small  port  at  the  termination  of  the  canal  of  Tcrra- 
cina,  with  about  6  ft.  water ;  but  the  trade  is  very  insignificant. 
The  fishing,  however,  is  active.  On  a  height  above  the  town 
are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Theodoric.  In  1798  the 
French  took  it  by  assault,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  P.  4145. 

TERRALBA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
in  a  very  unhealthy  plain  near  a  lagoon,  12m.  S.S.E.  Oristano. 
It  has  a  fishery,  salt-works,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2500. 

TERRANOVA,  a  seaport  tn.,  N.E.  coast,  isl.  Sardinia, 
on  a  bay  of  same  name,  div.  Sassari,  prov.  and  25  m.  E. 
Tempio  ;  with  filthy,  unpaved  streets,  a  handsome  church,  a 
good  harbour,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1474. 

TERRANOVA,  four  places,  Naples:—!,  Atn.,  prov. 
Calabria-Citra,  dist.  and  11  m.  S.S.E.  Castrovillari,  near 
1.  bank  Crati ;  with  two  parish  churches  and  four  convents. 
Pop.  2180.— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Basilicata,  29  m.  E.S.E.  Lago- 
negro,  1.  bank  Sermento ;  with  a  convent.  Pop.  1100. — 3,  A 
tn.  Calabria-Ultra  I.,  dist.  and  9  m.  E.S.E.  Palmi.  It  was 
founded  at  a  very  early  period,  and  had  risen  to  be  ore  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  province,  when  it  was  in  great  part  de- 


stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783.  It  is  now  little  more 
than  an  unhealthy  village,  though  it  still  contains  two  churches. 
— 4,  (-Fossaseca),  A  tn.  Principato-Ultra,  N.N.W.  Avellino; 
with  three  churches  and  an  almshotise.  Pop.  1120. 

TERRANOVA  [anc.  Gela],  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  30  m. 
S.S.E.  Caltanisetta,  at  the  extremity  of  an  arid  plain,  where 
the  river  of  its  name  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
founded  in  the  13th  century  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gela;  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle, 
and  contains  several  handsome  churches,  eight  convents,  and 
an  hospital.  The  harbour  is  indifferent,  but  has  some  export 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  particularly  sulphur  and  soda. 
JEschylus,  who  had  retired  to  Sicily  to  the  court  of  King 
Hiero,  is  said  to  have  died  here.  Pop.  9000. 

TERRASSON  [Latin,  Terracinum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Dordogne,  1.  bank  Vez«re,  30  m.  E.  Pcrigueux;  with  tan 
neries,  brick  and  tile  works,  and  a  market  for  truffles.  P.  1605. 

TERRE-BONNB,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  on  the  river  Des- 
Prairies,  20  rn.  N.  Montreal.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  college, 
with  nine  professors  and  two  masters;  a  large  R.  Catholic 
and  an  Episcopal  church,  a  public  and  two  private  schools  ; 
manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather ;  and  several  grist 
and  saw  mills.  Pop.  (1852),  1129;  (Jan.  1854),  about  1400. 

TERRE-HAUTE,  atn.,U.  States,  Indiana,  ontheWabash, 
and  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Terre- 
Haute  and  Richmond,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  rail 
ways,  73  m.  W.  Indianopolis.  It  occupies  a  high  bank  about 
60  ft.  above  the  river,  is  well  built,  mostly  of  brick;  and  has 
13  churches,  numerous  schools,  a  fine  courthouse,  townhall, 
and  state-bank;  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements, 
carriages,  and  soap;  two  foundries,  two  breweries,  two  distil 
leries,  a  cooperage,  an  oil,  a  saw,  and  several  flour  mills;  and  a 
considerable  trade,  partly  in  hogs,  of  which  about  60,000  are 
annually  packed.  There  are  rich  beds  of  coal  and  iron  in  the 
vicinity..  Pop.  about  4900. 

TERREGLES,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcudbright ;  5  m.  by  3  m. 
Pop.  566. 

TERRESSA,  one  of  the  Nicobar  isls.,  Indian  Ocean,  be 
longing  to  the  N.  group ;  lat.  8°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  93°  15'  E  ;  about 
12  m.  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  5  m.  broad  at  the  N.W.  end, 
but  scarcely  halt'  so  much  at  the  S.E.  end.  "When  viewed 
from  a  considerable  distance,  it  appears  like  two  islands,  the 
land  towards  each  end,  particularly  the  N.  part,  being  much 
higher  than  in  the  middle. 

TERR1CC1UOLA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  and 
18  m.  S.E.  Pisa;  with  a  court  of  justice,  a  large  square, 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle,  and  partly  occupied  by  a 
handsome  church  of  three  naves  with  five  arches ;  and  a  trade 
in  oil,  fruit,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3125. 

TERRIXGTON,  three  pars.  Eng. :- 1 ,  York  (N.  Riding) ; 
3630  ac.  Pop.  753.— 2,  (St.  Clement),  Norfolk;  34,236  ac. 
Pop.  2250. — 3,  (St.  John],  Norfolk.  Pop.  784. 

TERRYGLAS8,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary  ;  9762  ac.    P.  566. 

TERSCHELL1NG,  isl.  Holland.  See  SCIIEI.LIXG  (TER-). 

TERTENlA,avil.andcom.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
15  m.  S.S.E.  Lanusei ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  winp,  and  cattle. 
It  is  notorious  for  the  number  of  murders  perpetrated  in  it. 
Pop.  1150. 

TERUEL,  a  prov.  Spain,  Aragon,  with  cap.  of  same 
name,  bounded,  N.  by  provs  Saragossaand  Huesca ;  E  and  S. 
Tarragona,  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  and  Valencia ;  and  W. 
Cuenca  and  Guadalajara  ;  area,  2363  geo.  sq.  m.  The  prin 
cipal  mountain-range  is  that  of  Albarracin  and  its  oft'ects, 
intersecting  the  province  E.  to  W.  One  of  the  loftiest  por 
tions  of  this  mountainous  region  is  the  Muela-de-San-Juan, 
whose  summits  are  clothed  with  snow  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
and  in  whose  recesses  the  Tagus,  (,'abriel,  Guadalaviar,  and 
Jucar  take  their  rise  at  a  very  short  distance  from  one  another, 
whence  they  direct  their  course  in  different  directions  to  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Besides  the  Jiloca  and  Guada 
laviar,  this  province  is  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  Alfam- 
bra,  Martin,  Mijares,  and  other  smaller  streams.  Between 
the  sierras  lie  extensive  and  fertile  plains.  The  productions 
ccnsist  chiefly  of  grain,  wine,  oil,  wools,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  saf 
fron,  and  exquisite  fruits,  as  well  as  numerous  sheep,  swine, 
and  horned  cattle.  Abundance  of  timber  and  firewood  is  alto 
supplied  from  the  mountains,  in  which  there  is  also  plenty  of 
game.  Here  manufacturing  industry  is  still  confined  to  co;ir^c 
cloths,  baize,  blankets,  sashes,  plain  linens,  shoes,  and  other 
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articles  of  hemp  and  esparto,  paper,  soap,  and  leather;  besides 
fulling-mills,  copper-mills,  and  potteries.  Education  is  in  a 
very  backward  state,  but  there  is  less  crime  here  than  in  most 
of  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Pop.  250,000. 

TERUEL  [anc.  Turla],&  city,  Spain,  Aragon,  cap.  above 
prov.,  142  m.  N.E.  Madrid,  1.  bank  Guadalaviar  or  Turia.  It 
is  surrounded  by  weak  old  walls,  with  nine  gates,  which,  with 
their  Aragonese  towers,  give  the  city  an  imposing  look  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  interior  is  solid  and  gloomy. 
For  the  most  part  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  ill 
paved;  but  kept  very  clean,  and  provided  with  sewers.  It 
has  14  squares,  the  principal  one  provided  with  arcades  beau 
tifully  paved,  and  an  old  fountain  in  the  centre ;  a  cathedral, 
possessing  a  picture  of  the  11,000  virgins,  by  Antonio  Bis 
quert,  a  rare  Valencian  artist ;  an  episcopal  palace,  a  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter  with  its  cloisters,  where  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  Juan  Diego  de  Marcilla  and  Isabel  de  Segura,  the 
'lovers  of  Tcruel,' so  familiar  to  readers  of  Spanish  plays; 
the  church  of  Santiago,  that  of  San  Martin,  with  its  Arabesque 
tower ;  and  the  Arcos  de  Teruel,  an  aqueduct  consisting  of  a 
double  file  of  arches  180  ft.  high.  There  are  also  a  theatre, 
several  convents,  an  hospital,  an  institution,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  a  foundling  hospital ; 
and  several  educational  establishments  for  primary  and  ad 
vanced  instruction.  Outside  the  town  is  a  bull-ring  capable 
of  accommodating  9000  persons.  Agriculture  constitutes  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  hemp  in  thread  or 
wrought  is  the  only  article  of  export.  The  town  and  all  the 
district  were  sacked  in  1810,  by  Suchet.  Pop.  7165. 

TERVUEHEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
7  m.  E.  Brussels ;  with  a  magnificent  royal  chateau,  having 
a  walled  park  of  435  ac. ;  a  large  church,  in  which  several  of 
the  dukes  of  Brabant  are  buried.  Here  also  is  the  breeding- 
stud  belonging  to  the  state.  Pop.  1813. 

TERWICK,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  718  ac.  Pop.  97. 
TERWOLDE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  22  m. 
N.N.E.  Arnhem;  with  a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1343. 
TESCHEN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank 
Olsa,  63  m.  E.N.E.  Olmiitz.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper, 
surrounded  by  walls  with  three  gates ;  and  of  three  suburbs  ; 
and  contains  an  old  castle,  with  a  small  Gothic  chapel  of  an 
oval  form ;  a  parish  church,  partly  Gothic  and  partly  modern ; 
a  Protestant  church,  a  large  and  majestic  structure;  a  church 
of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  remarkable  alike  for  lightness  and 
solidity  of  structure ;  an  hospital  with  a  church,  an  Eliza 
bethan  nunnery,  and  a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  12,000 
vols.,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins,  minerals,  and  other  natural 
curiosities.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  cassimeres, 
linen,  and  firearms;  distilleries  of  rosoglio,  and  a  trade  in 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  wool,  leather,  wine,  wax,  and  honey. 
The  peace  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  succession  to 
Bavaria  was  signed  here  in  1779.  Pop.  6400. 

TESHOO-LooMuoo,  tn.  Tibet.   See  CHASIIE-LO-UM-BOO. 
TESOURAS,  a  tn.   Brazil,  prov.  and  80  m.   N.N.W.  I 
Goyaz.     It  owes  its  existence  to  the  great  quantities  of  gold 
which  were  furnished  for  a  time  by  the  small  stream  of  the 
same  name,  and  attracted  a  considerable  population,  but  since 
the  washings  ceased  to  be  productive,  many  of  the  inhabitants  I 
have  emigrated,  and  their  houses  have  either  been  pulled  j 

down  or  left  tenantless. The  RIVER  rises  among  mountains,  j 

about  70  m.  N.E.  Goyaz,  runs  N.E.,  traversing  the  town  of 
Tesouras,  receives  the  Peixa  on  its  left,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Araguaia,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m. 

TESSENDERLOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Limburg,  14  m  W.N.W.  Hasselt.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs,  two  tanneries,  an  oil-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  3070. 

TESSIN,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  Recknitz, 
15m.  E. S.E.  Kostock.  It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  two 
forts  ;  has  a  parish  church,  a  school,  manufactures  of  linen 
and  nails,  and  several  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  2139. 
TESSIN  [Italian,  Ticino] ,  a  river,  Switzerland,  rises  on  the 
S.  slope  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  canton 
to  which  it  gives  its  name;  flows  first  S.E.  along  the  valley 
of  Levantina,  till  it  approaches  Bellinzona,  when  it  changes 
its  direction  to  S.W.,  and  shortly  after  traverses  Lake  Mag 
giore,  proceeds  S.S.E.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Pied 
mont  and  Lombardy,  and  shortly  after,  passing  Pavia,  joins 
1.  bank  Po  ;  total  course,  exclusive  of  the  lake,  about  120  m., 


of  which  45  m.  are  above,  and  75  m.  below  the  lake.     None 
of  the  former,  but  all  the  latter,  is  navigable. 

TESSIN  [Italian,  Ticino],  a  can.  in  the  S.  of  Switzerland, 
bounded,  N.  by  cans.  Grisons  and  Uri,  N.W.  a  small  corner 
of  Valais,  W.  and  S.W.  Piedmont,  and  S.  and  E.  Lombardy. 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a  triangle,  with  its 
vertex  on  the  S.,  and  base  resting  on  the  N. ;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  39  m. ;  central  breadth,  28  m. ;  area,  1037  sq.  m. 
This  canton,  in  respect  of  climate  and  general  physical  features, 
is  divided  into  two  very  unequal  parts  by  Mount  Cenori, 
which  stretches  across  it  E.  to  W.  towards  the  head  of  Lake 
Maggiore.  Both  parts  are  so  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
mountains  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  that  the  whole  canton 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  mountainous  in 
Switzerland.  The  N.  and  far  larger  part,  however,  is  the 
more  elevated,  its  N.  frontier  being  formed  by  several  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Alps,  the  Spliigen,  St.  Bernardin,  and  Mount 
St.  Gothard.  From  this  frontier,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  belongs  to  the  glacier-region,  the  canton  has  a  general 
slope  towards  the  S. ;  lofty  mountain-ridges,  which  generally 
take  a  S.  or  S.E.  direction,  forming  in  the  spaces  which  separ 
ate  them  lofty  alpine  valleys,  each  rapidly  traversed  by  an 
impetuous  mountain-stream.  The  smaller  part  of  the  canton 
tying  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Ceneri,  though  by  no  means 
tame,  is  of  a  much  less  magnificent  description,  and  exhibits 
in  its  scenery,  climate,  and  productions,  the  characteristic 
features  of  Italy.  The  whole  canton,  with  exception  of  a  very 
minute  portion  of  the  S.,  which  sends  its  water  to  Lake  Como, 
is  drained  by  Lake  Maggiore,  and  belongs  through  it  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  principal  stream  by  which  the  drainage 
is  performed,  is  the  Tessin,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  can 
ton,  and  is  augmented  within  it  by  several  affluents.  Besides 
these  streams  there  are  numerous  lakes.  The  most  import 
ant  of  all,  Lake  Maggiore  has  only  a  small  part  of  its  area 
within  the  canton.  The  others  deserving  of  notice,  either 
because  of  their  magnitude  or  the  magnificent  scenery  in  which 
they  lie  embosomed,  are  lakes  Lugano,  Muzano,  Origlio,  Stetta, 
Luzendro,  and  Rotam.  The  elevated  and  rugged  surface  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  canton  necessarily  unfits  it  for  agricultural 
operations,  and  confines  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
ivaring  of  cattle  and  the  preparation  of  dairy  produce,  which 
constitute  the  great  sources  of  their  subsistence.  In  the  S. 
part  of  the  canton  the  scene  completely  alters,  and  alpine  pas 
tures  are  succeeded  by  magnificent  forests  of  chestnuts  on  the 
higher  slopes;  lower  still,  by  olive-yards  and  vineyards;  and 
towards  the  plains  by  waving  corn-fields  and  many  of  the 
more  delicate  Italian  fruits — figs  and  almonds,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  pomegranates.  The  myrtle  grows  almost  without  culture, 
and  in  ordinary  winters  requires  no  shelter.  The  minerals  of 
the  canton  are  not  of  much  consequence.  In  some  parts  of  the 
S.  iron  is  partially  wrought,  and  even  a  little  coal  has  been 
dug,  but  probably  the  most  valuable  mineral  the  canton 
contains  is  marble,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  of  various  colours,  particularly  red  and  green.  Where 
the  mountains  lie  within  the  limits  of  forest  vegetation,  they 
are  the  hfunts  of  almost  all  kinds  of  game.  The  streams  and 
hikes  are  full  of  fish.  The  manufactures  consist  almost  en 
tirely  of  a  few  articles  of  domestic  use,  and  though  there  is 
some  transit  trade  over  the  mountain-passes  between  Switzer 
land  and  Italy,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  unable  to  find  employ 
ment  at  home,  annually  migrate  into  other  countries.  Tessin 
was  not  formally  admitted  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  till  1815. 
The  government,  at  first  oligarchical,  underwent  a  considerable 
modification  in  1830;  and  the  grand  council,  in  which  the 
legislative  and  all  other  power  either  actually  or  virtually 
centres,  is  chosen  by  all  the  citizens  of  25  years  of  age  pos 
sessing  immovable  property,  either  in  fee  to  the  value  of  £8, 
or  in  life-rent  to  the  value  of  £12.  The  inhabitants,  like  the 
country  which  they  occupy,  belong  to  the  Italian  type.  They 
generally  speak  the  language,  profess  the  religion,  and  while 
sometimes  deficient  in  the  best,  are  not  unfrequently  conspicu 
ous  for  some  of  the  worst  habits  of  the  Italians.  For  admin 
istrative  purposes  Tessin  is  divided  into  8  districts — Bellin 
zona,  Locarno,  Lugano  (each  of  which,  as  alternately  the  seat 
of  government,  may  be  regarded  as  a  capital),  Blegno,  Levan- 
tina,  Mendrisio,  Riviera,  and  Val-Maggia ;  subdivided  into 
38  circles.  Its  contingent  to  the  Confederation  is  1804  men, 
and  an  annual  payment  of  £1100.  Pop.  (1850),  117,397;  of 
whom  only  50  are  Protestants. 
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TESTACCIO,  a  vil.  Naples,  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
S.  of  isl.  Ischia.  Pop.  1128. 

TESTE-DE-Bucn  [Latin,  Buxium],  a.  seaport  tn.  France, 
dep.  Gironde,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Bordeaux,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  railway,  S.  shore,  Bay  of  Arcachon,  where  it  has  a 
small  harbour,  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  and  at 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  in  rosin, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  wine.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  fishing  oysters  and  other  fish.  The  only  manu 
facture  is  porcelain.  Pop.  2859. 

TESTERTON,  par.  Eng. 'Norfolk ;  613  ac.     Pop.  13. 

TESTIGOS,  a  group  of  islets,  Caribbean  Sea,  about  50  m. 
from  N.E.  coast,  Venezuela,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.E. 
the  island  of  Margarita;  lat.  11°  22'  N.;  Ion.  63°  12'  \V. 

TESTON,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  491  ac.     Pop.  268. 

TET,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  Mount  Prique,  dep.  E. 
Pyrenees;  flows  first  S.E.-to  Mont  Louis,  then  E.N.E.,  past 
the  towns  of  Prades  and  Perpignan,  and  8  m.  below  the  latter, 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  course  of  75  m.,  of  which 
45  m.  are  used  for  flotation. 

TET,  or  TETT,  a  decayed  tn.  Marocco,  8  m.  S.W.  Maza- 
gan.  Pop.  1000. 

TETBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  16  m. 
S.S-.E.  Gloucester,  on  a  rising  ground,  near  the  source  of  the 
Lower  Avon;  with  a  spacious  market-house,  a  handsome 
church  surmounted  by  a  fine  spire,  three  Dissenting  places  of 
worship,  a  grammar  and  a  common  school,  an  almshouse,  and 
various  minor  charities.  Yarn,  cheese,  and  butter  form  the 
staple  articles  of  sale.  A  cloth-manufactory  is  also  carried 
on.  N.  of  the  town  there  is  a  petrifying  spring.  Area  of 
par.,  4582  ae.  Pop.  3325. 

TETCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2181  ac.     Pop.  289. 

TETE,  or  TETTE,  a  tn.,  E.  Africa,  cap.  of  a  gov.  of  the 
Portuguese  territory,  110  m.  N.W.  Senna.  It  is  situated  on 
elevated  ground,  on  the  Zambezi,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  dis 
trict.  It  is  large,  well  built,  and  healthy. 

TETE-NoiuE,  a  pass  leading  from  the  valley  of  the 
Trient,  in  the  S.W.  of  the  Swiss  can.  Valais,  into  the  Val- 
Orsine  in  Savoy.  It  leads  across  a  densely-wooded  mountain- 
ridge,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which  is  about  7000  ft.,  though 
the  pass  nowhere  much  exceeds  4000  ft. 

TETENY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  7  m. 
S.S.W.  Pesth,  near  the  Danube;  with  a  parish  church,  syna 
gogue,  and  chateau.  Pop.  1480. 

TETEREW,  a  river,  Eussia,  rises  on  the  confines  of 
Podolsk,  in  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Volhynia;  flows  N.E. 
through  this  government,  past  Jitomir,  enters  gov.  Kiev,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Dnieper  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Pripet,  after  a  course  of  about  150  in. 

TETEROW,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  on  a  lake, 
16  m.  E.  Giistrow.  It  is  walled;  and  has  a  Gothic  church, 
a  poorhouse,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  3759. 

TETFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  2210  ac.     Pop.  799. 

TETH,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  eo.  and  14  m. 
S.S.W.  Raab ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and 
cattle.  Pop.  2558. 

TETIR,  or  VEGA-DE-TETIR  (LA),  a  tn.  Canaries,  isl. 
Fuerte ventura,  in  a  fertile  valley;  with  a  church,  a  primary 
school,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  ;  but  the  chief  employ 
ment  is  agriculture.  Pop.  1387. 

1TNEY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  8325  ac.     Pop.  869. 

TETSCHEN,  DIECZIN,  or  WARTA,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
Leitmeritz,  picturesquely  situated  r.  bank  Elbe,  30  in.  S.E. 
Dresden.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  sandstone-rock, 
crowned  by  the  old  castle  of  Tetschen,  in  which  there  are  a  fine 
library  of  20,000  vols.,  an  armoury,  &c. ;  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  the  Elbe  suburb  ;  contains  a  daanery-church ;  and 
has  breweries  and  distilleries,  some  shipping,  and  a  consider 
able  trade,  particularly  in  corn  and  fruit.  Pop.  1423. 

TET8Q,  or  TYATSOVO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Mar- 
maros,  on  the  Theiss,  over  which  there  is  here  a  ferry,  14  m. 
VV.N.W.  Szigeth.  It  has  an  acidulated-spring,  salt-mines, 
and  a  trade  in  wood  and  cattle.  Pop.  1.351. 

TETSWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  1 172  ac.    Pop.  512. 

TETTENHALL  REGIS,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Stafford,  on  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  canal,  about 
2  m.  N.W.  Wolvcrhampton.  It  has  an  ancient  parish  church, 
a  Wesleyan  chapel ;  and  manufactures  of  locks,  hinges,  bolts, 
spectacle- frames,  &c.  Area  of  par.,  7600  ac.  Pop.  3396. 


TETTNANG,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Danube,  cap. 
bail.,  on  the  Tobelbach,  52  m.  S.S.W.  Ulm;  with  a  church, 
several  chapels,  two  castles,  an  hospital;  manufactures  of 
cherry-brandy,  some  mills,  and  a  general  trade.  Pop.  1361. 

TETUAN,  a  seaport  tn.  Marocco,  prov.  Fez,  on  a  rugged 
hill  above  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  83  m.  S.E.  Tangier ; 
lat.  (custom-house)  35°  37'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  18'  W.  (R.)  It  is  walled, 
flanked  with  towers,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  which  crowns 
the  height  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  is  partly  occupied 
as  the  governor's  residence.  It  has  narrow,  unpaved,  and 
dirty  streets ;  and  the  houses,  which,  with  their  projecting 
gables,  almost  meet  across  them,  and  exclude  both  air  and 
light,  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  little  better  than  hovels. 
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The  only  public  buildings  deserving  of  notice  are  the  mosques, 
some  of  which  are  handsome.  The  harbour,  situated  at  some 
distance,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Martil,  is  altogether 
unfit  for  large  vessels ;  and  the  roadstead,  though  affording 
sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  well  sheltered  by  a  projection 
on  the  W.,  is  completely  exposed  on  the  E.  The  trade  with 
ihe  interior  is  considerable,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
Fez,  from  which  it  receives  the  goods  brought  by  several 
caravans,  and  exports  them  chiefly  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
in  return  for  European  manufactures.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

TETWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Huntingdon ;  1446  ac.    P.  221. 

TEUCHERN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
1 7  m.  S.  Merseburg,  on  the  Rippach ;  with  a  church.  P.  1558. 

TEUFEN,  or  TEUFFEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  3  m.  N.N.E.  Appenzell;  with  a  handsome  church  and 
an  orphan  asylum.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  embroidering  muslin.  P.  3867. 

TEULADA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  39  m.  N.E. 
Alicante,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
several  spacious  streets,  a  parish  church,  endowed  school,  hos 
pital,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  some  general  trade.  P.  1638. 

TEULADA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  25  m. 
S.W.  Cagliari,  in  an  unhealthy  valley,  on  a  small  stream,  a 
little  above  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Rossa,  and  5  m-  N.N.E. 
of  the  Cape  of  Teulada.  It  has  quarries  of  white  marble,  and 
a  mine  of  magnetic-iron.  Pop.  2339. — The  CAPE  [anc.  Tegu- 
lare],  forming  the  most  S.  point  of  the  island,  is  a  singularly 
bold  headland,  nearly  900  ft.  high,  and  presents  a  long  range 
of  precipitous  cliffs,  with  a  breadth  of  little  more  than  \  m. 
It  has  a  cleft  summit,  and  shelves  down  on  the  N.  to  a  sandy 
isthmus,  partly  occupied  by  a  lake,  which  deposits  fine  salt. 

TEUTOBURGERWALD,  or  EGOE,  a  mountain-chain, 
Germany,  which  commences  between  Brilon  and  Stadtberg, 
to  the  W.N.  W.  of  Cassel,  and  stretches  N.  across  the  district 
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of  Paderborn  to  the  small  town  of  Horn.  Here  it  changes 
its  direction  to  N.W.,  traverses  part  of  Lippe-Detmold  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  enters  Hanover,  and  terminates  near  Osria- 
briick,  where  it  becomes  linked  with  a  chain  of  hills  which 
stretch  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  Minden.  The  highest  parts  of  the  chain  are  the 
Falkenberg,  near  Horn,  where  its  height  is  nearly  2000  ft. ; 
and  the  Kb'terberg,  near  Vorden.  In  these  localities,  and 
generally  in  the  S.,  it  is  covered  with  fine  hardwood-timber. 
It  slopes  gently  on  the  W.,  and  very  rapidly  on  the  E.  The 
name  Egge  is  generally  restricted  to  the  S.  part  of  the  chain, 
and  the  Teutoburgerwald  to  the  N.  The  drainage  is  shared 
by  the  Weser,  Ems,  and  Rhine. 

TEVA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  37  ra.  N.W. 
Malaga,  in  a  valley.  It  has  a  townhouse,  abattoir,  hospital, 
storehouse,  several  fountains,  a  small  and  insecure  prison,  two 
primary  schools,  two  academies  for  girls,  a  church,  a  convent 
with  a  church  open  for  public  worship,  and  several  hermitages. 
Agriculture  forms  the  main  occupation,  but  some  are  employed 
as  muleteers,  in  making  esparto-ropes,  dressing  and  exporting 
millstones,  and  in  various  flour  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  3358. 

TEVEL,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1,  A 
vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  12  m.  from  Tolna;  with  a  church, 
and  some  trade  in  wood  and  in  tobacco.  Pop.  2404. — 2, 
(-Adasz),  A  vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  Veszprim,3  m.from  Papa; 
with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1 660. 

TEVERE,  a  river,  Italy.     See  TIBER. 

TEVERONE  [anc.  Anio],  a  river,  Papal  States,  rises  on 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  deleg.  Frosinone ; 
flows  S.E.,  then  turns  suddenly  N.N.W.,  keeping  parallel  with 
a  ridge  of  the  Apennines  till  it  reaches  lat.  42°  N.,  when  it 
changes  its  direction  to  S.S.W.,  and  keeps  it  till  its  junction 
with  1.  bank  Tiber,  about  5  m.  N.N.E.  Eome;  total  course, 
65  m.,  almost  wholly  through  a  picturesque  valley.  On  it 
are  the  celebrated  artificial  cascades  of  Tivoli. 

TEVERSALL,  par.  Eng.  Nottingham  ;  2820  ac.   P.  373. 

TEVERSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge ;  1200  ac.   P.  238. 

TEVIOT,  a  river,  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh,  rises  among 
the  heights  which  separate  Dumfriesshire  from  Roxburgh 
shire,  and  after  flowing  in  a  N.E.  direction  about  39  m.,  joins 
the  Tweed  near  Kelso. 

TEW,  two  pars.  England,  Oxford  : — 1,  (Gi-cafj ;  3140  ac. 
Pop.  541.— 2,  (Little);  1600  ac.  Pop.  237. 

TEWIN,  par.  Eng.  Hertford  ;  2615  ac.     Pop.  522. 

TEWKSBURY,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  10  m.  N.E.  Gloucester,  1.  bank  Avon,  near  its  con 
fluence  with  the  Severn.  It  consists  of  three  principal  and 
several  smaller  streets,  all  kept  clean.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
of  brick,  and  are  well  built,  with  exception  of  a  few  ancient 
dwellings,  composed  of  timber  and  brick,  which  still  remain. 
It  has  a  fine  old  church,  principally  in  the  Norman  style, 
with  a  beautifully-ornamented  tower  rising  from  the  centre; 
another  church,  of  modern  erection  ;  Wesleyan,  Independent, 
Baptist,  Quaker,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels ;  a  grammar,  na 
tional,  infant,  and  Dissenters'  schools ;  a  dispensary,  several 
minor  charities,  and  a  mechanics'  institute.  Stocking-weav 
ing  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place,  but  it  is  not  so  flourish 
ing  now  as  formerly.  There  is  also  a  silk-factory.  Area  of 
par.,  2333  ac.  Pop.  (par.  and  bor.),  5878.— (Local  Corre 
spondent.) 

TEXAS,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America;  lat.  26°  to 
36°  30'  N.;  Ion.  93°  20'  to  107°  AV. ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  In 
dian  territories,  N.W.  New  Mexico,  S.W.  and  S.  the  Confe 
deration  of  Mexico,  S.E.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  E.  Louisi 
ana  and  a  small  corner  of  Arkansas  ;  length,  E.  to  W.,  600  m. ; 
breadth,  400m.;  area,  237,321  sq.  m.  The  surface  in  the 
N.W.  is  covered  with  mountains,  which,  in  proceeding  S.E., 
subside  into  hills  and  undulating  plateaus,  succeeded,  on  ap 
proaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  low  alluvial  plains.  These 
extend  inland  from  20  m.  to  80  m.,  are  furrowed  with  deep 
ravines,  and,  except  close  to  the  coast,  form  extensive  prairies, 
or  are  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  hilly  region  behind 
it  consists  chiefly  of  sandstone  and  limestone  ridges,  separated 
by  valleys  of  considerable  fertility,  and  presenting  scenery  of 
great  beauty  and  grandeur,  though  few  of  the  hills  exceed 
500  ft.  in  height.  In  the  mountainous  region,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  primitive  and  oldest  sedimentary  rocks,  many 
of  the  summits  are  very  lofty,  and  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Few  countries  are  better 


watered  than  Texas,  though,  in  consequence  of  numerous 
obstructions,  few  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  by  steam-vessels 
for  more  than  100  m.  The  general  slope  of  the  country  gives 
all  the  rivers  a  direction  more  or  less  S.  Among  these,  the 
most  important  is  the  Rio-Bravo  or  Rio-Grande-del-Norte, 
which,  proceeding  from  New  Mexico,  and  skirting  the  base 
of  a  long  range  of  mountains,  forms  the  W.  and  S.W.  boun 
dary  of  the  state.  Another  important  frontier  stream  is  the 
Red  River,  which,  rising  in  the  N.W.,  within  the  frontiers 
of  Mexico,  forms  the  far  greater  part  of  the  N.  boundary. 
The  other  large  rivers,  taking  them  in  their  order  from  W.  to 
E.,  are  the  Pecos  or  Puerco,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio-Grande ; 
the  Nueces,  with  its  affluents  Frio  and  San  Miguel ;  the  Gua- 
dalupe,  the  Rio-Colorado  or  Red  River  of  Texas,  which  emp 
ties  itself  into  Matagorda  Bay,  and  is  the  most  important  cen 
tral  stream  of  the  state ;  the  Brazos,  the  Jacinto  and  Trinidad, 
which  both  empty  themselves  into  Galveston  Bay ;  and  the 
Sabine,  which,  during  the  latter  and  greater  part  of  its  course, 
is  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Louisiana.  No  lakes  of 
any  importance  appear  to  exist  in  the  interior ;  but  a  long  chain 
of  lagoons,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  belt  of  shore, 
stretches  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  lagoons,  though  en 
cumbered  at  their  entrance  by  bars,  have  great  depth  of  water 
within,  and  seem  susceptible  of  being  improved  so  as  to  be 
come  of  great  navigable  importance.  The  soils  of  Texas  in 
clude  every  possible  variety ;  but  taken  as  a  whole,  are  so 
fertile  that  the  country,  probably  from  some  little  exaggera 
tion,  has  been  called  the  garden  of  America,  and  likened,  in 
respect  both  of  climate  and  productiveness,  to  the  fertile  re 
gions  of  N.  Italy.  The  two  great  staples  are  cotton  and  sugar, 
both  of  which  are  largely  cultivated  on  the  coast,  and  for  100  m. 
up  the  principal  rivers.  In  the  same  lower  districts,  maize  and 
tobacco  grow  luxuriantly.  The  common  cereals,  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  and  barley,  thrive  best  in  the  hilly  regions ;  and  both 
there  and  at  lower  levels,  fruits  in  almost  endless  variety  are 
abundant.  The  mulberry  thrives  well,  and  silk  might  be 
obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  The  forests  are  mag 
nificent,  and  contain  large  tracts  of  oak  admirably  adapted  for 
naval  purposes.  The  pastures  also  are  often  covered  with  the 
richest  natural  grasses,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  unsettled  districts  herds 
of  buffaloes,  mustangs  or  wild  horses,  and  deer  are  seen  in 
thousands.  The  minerals  have  been  imperfectly  explored, 
but  identity  of  geological  formation  gives  ground  to  presume 
that  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  ranges  of  Chihuahua  and 
New  Mexico  are  not  wanting  in  the  N.W.  of  Texas.  The 
hilly  region  contains  large  deposits  of  ironstone ;  copper  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Brazos,  and  both  lignite  and  coal 
in  various  places.  Manufactures  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
an  existence ;  and  though  the  coasting  trade  is  of  some  im 
portance,  the  foreign  trade  is  very  limited.  By  the  constitu 
tion  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1845,  the  legislature  consists  of  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  elected  for  four  years, 
one-half  retiring  every  two  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representa 
tives,  elected  for  two  years,  both  bodies  chosen  by  the  univer 
sal  suffrage  of  male  whites  of  21  years  of  age.  Austin  is  the 
capital.  The  population,  in  1850,  was  212,592,  of  whom 
58,161  were  slaves.  Besides  these,  the  aboriginal  Indians 
are  estimated  at  25,000.  They  belong  to  various  tribes,  but 
the  Commanches,  by  far  the  largest,  number  about  13,000, 
and  can  muster  3000  warriors.  They  have  at  times  proved 
troublesome  to  the  frontier  settlements.  The  first  settlement 
in  Texas  was  made  at  Matagorda  by  the  French,  who,  in 
1690,  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  extended  their 
cordons  over  the  whole  territory.  It  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  Confederation.  Several  colonies 
of  American  citizens,  invited  by  the  Mexicans,  settled  in  the  E. 
section,  and  gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  Texas  revolted 
from  the  federal  government,  and,  in  1836,  declared  themselves 
independent.  Santa  Anna  attempted  to  reduce  them,  but 
failed,  and  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  their  independence. 
This,  however,  was  never  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  and  ac 
cordingly  wanted  legal  confirmation,  when  the  American  set 
tlers,  in  1845,  offered  to  make  the  whole  country  one  of  the 
U.  States.  Congress  accepted  the  offer,  and  thus  gave  rise 
to  the  recent  war  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  Mexico. 

TEXEL,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  separated  from 
the  Helder  by  the  channel  called  Mars-Diep,  2J  m.  broad;  lat. 
(W.  point)  53C  3'  N. ;  Ion.  4°  42'  E.  (R.)  It  is  about  14  m.  long, 
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and  6  m.  in  extreme  breadth  ^  its  N.  part  being  composed  of 
the  former  island  of  Eijerland  (which  see).  A  good  many 
sheep,  which  yield  fine  wool  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese,  and  a  number  of  horned  cattle  and  horses  are  reared. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  engaged  in  fishing  and  sea 
faring.  It  contains  one  market-town  (Burg),  and  six  villages. 
Pop.  4924.  The  Butch  admiral  Van  Tromp  was  defeated  and 
slain  off  Texel  by  the  English  under  Monk,  July  31,  1653. 

TEY,  three  pars.  Eng.  Essex :— -1 ,  ( Great) ;  2503  ac.  P.  7  35. 
—2,  (Little) ;  486  ac.  P.  74.— 3,  (Marks) ;  1214  ac.  P.  473. 

TEYNGA,  the  most  N.  of  the  Sooloo  Islands;  lat.  6°  52' 
N.;  Ion.  121°  43' E.;  small,  very  low,  and  covered  with  trees. 

TEYNHAM,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  2648  ac.     Pop.  842. 

TEZA,  or  TESSE,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  S.  of  gov. 
Kostroma,  flows  circuitously  S.  into  gov.  Vladimir,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Kliasma,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

TEZCOCO,  or  TEZCUCO,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep. 
and  about  16  m.  E.N.E.  Mexico,  E.  shore  lake  of  same  name. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  and 
though  still  a  place  of  some  importance,  now  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  historical  associations  and  remains  of  antiquity. 
In  the  N.W.  quarter,  where  a  shapeless  mass  of  pottery,  bricks, 
and  some  large  neatly-squared  slabs  of  basalt  are  thickly  over 
grown  with  aloes,  one  of  the  palaces  of  Montezuma  is  said  to 
have  stood;  and  in  the  S.  quarter  are  the  massive  remains 
of  three  vast  pyramids,  each  measuring  400  ft.  along  the  base 
of  their  fronts.  They  appear  to  have  been  teocalli  or  temples 
devoted,  like  those  of  the  capital,  to  human  sacrifices  and  other 
impious  rites.  The  modern  town  contains  many  handsome 
edifices,  both  public  and  private;  has  considerable  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  carries  on  an  active 

trade  chiefly  with  Mexico.  Pop.  about  5000. The  LAKE, 

about  2  J  m.  E.  city  of  Mexico,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  canal,  is  the  largest  and  lowest  of  the  five  lakes  in  the  same 
vicinity;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  15  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  9  m.  Its  depth  nowhere  exceeds  10  ft.,  and  in  some 
parts  is  not  more  than  2  ft.  or  3  ft.,  while  its  shores,  little 
raised  above  its  level,  are  swampy.  Its  waters  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  to  leave  a  white  deposit  on  its  banks, 
and  supply  a  number  of  salt-works  which  have  been  erected. 
The  lake  was  once  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  and 
contained  several  islands,  on  which  the  Mexico  of  the  Incas 
was  built.  (See  MEXICO,  city.) 

THAILF1NGEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  9  m.  E.  Bahiingen ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of 
hosiery.  Pop.  1667. 

THAKEHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2980  ac.     Pop.  631. 

THAL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  E.N.E.  St. 
Gall ;  with  an  old  church.  Near  it  is  a  mineral  spring,  over 
which  a  bath  has  been  erected  ;  and  a  castle,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.  Pop.  2665. 

TIIALE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  S.W. 
Magdeburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains  ;  with  a  church, 
a  manufactory  of  sheet-iron,  limekilns,  and  two  mills.  P.  1385. 

THALHEIM:— 1,  A  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  bail. 
Stolberg ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton, 
and  a  cotton  and  three  other  mills.  Pop.  1866. — 2,  A  vil. 
Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  bail.  Heilbronn  ,  with  a  church, 
and  an  old  castle  in  ruins.  Pop.  1314. — 3,  A  vil.  Wiirtem 
berg,  circle  Schwarzwald,  7  m.  W.N.W.  Tuttlingen;  with  a 
church.  Pop.  1201. — 4,  A  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz 
wald,  bail.  Rottenburg ;  with  a  church,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
feudal  castle.  Pop.  1083. 

THALMASS1NG,  or  THALMESSINGEN,  a  market  tn.  Ba 
varia,  on  the  Thallach,  25  m.  S.  by  E.  Niirnberg;  with  a 
deanery,  two  churches,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1159. 

TH  ALWE1L,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m. 
S.  Zurich,  on  a  height  above  \V.  shore,  Lake  of  Zurich.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  number  of  houses  clustering  round  the 
church,  whose  twisted  tower,  rising  up  among  them,  produces 
a  strange  appearance.  The  inhabitants  are  much  employed 
in  weaving  cotton,  and  have  also  some  general  trade.  P.  1738. 

THAME,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  12  m. 
E.  Oxford,  on  a  gentle  acclivity  1.  bank  Thame,  across  which 
is  a  bridge  of  considerable  length.  It  has  a  large,  handsome, 
cruciform  church,  a  free  grammar,  and  another  free  school 
for  educating  and  apprenticing  boys;  but  no  manufactures  of 
any  consequence,  the  bulk  of  the  labouring  class  being  en 
gaged  in  husbandry.  Area  of  par.,  5310  ac.  Pop.  3259. 


THAMES,  the  most  important,  though  not  the  largest 
river  of  Great  Britain,  is  usually  said  to  rise  about  3  m.  S.  \V. 
Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  near  a  bridge  over  the  Thames 
and  Severn  canal,  called  Thames-head  Bridge,  but  is  more 
properly  formed  by  the  Isis,  Churnet,  Colne,  and  Lech,  which 
have  their  sources  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
unite  near  Lechlade,  where  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wilts, 
Berks,  and  Oxford  border  on  each  other.  Its  direct  course, 
E.  by  S.,  to  the  Nore,  where  its  estuary  is  considered  to  ter 
minate  in  the  German  Ocean,  is  124  m. ;  its  indirect  course 
to  the  same  point  is  estimated  at  215  m.  Proceeding  from 
Lechlade,  where  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges,  it  flows 
first  E.N.E.,  then  S.S.E.,  past  Oxford  and  Abingdon  to 
Reading,  then  N.W.  past  Great  Marlow,  and  S.E.  past  Wind 
sor  to  Staines.  During  the  part  of  its  course  now  described, 
it  separates  the  county  of  Berks  on  its  right,  from  those  of 
Oxford  and  Buckingham  on  its  left  bank.  From  Staines  it 
pursues  a  circuitous  course  E.  to  London,  passing  the  towns 
of  Chertsey,  Kingston,  Richmond,  and  Brentford,  and  se 
parating  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Below 
London  its  course,  E.  to  the  Nore,  between  Kent  and  Essex, 
is  47  m.  Its  principal  affluents  below  those  by  which  it  is 
formed  near  Lechlade,  are,  on  the  left,  the  Windrush,  Even- 
lode,  Cherwell,  which  joins  it  immediately  below  Oxford;  the 
Thame,  Colne,  the  New  River,  which  joins  it  at  London  ;  the 
Lea,  which  joins  it  at  Black  wall;  and  the  Roding;  and  on  the 
right,  the  Kennet,  which  joins  it  immediately  above  Reading; 
the  Loddon,  WTey,  Mole,  and  perhaps  the  Medway,  though 
one  of  the  two  broad  arms  into  which  it  divides  has  its  mouth 
directly  opposite  to  the  Nore,  and  the  other  is  considerably 
beyond  it.  Thames-head  Bridge  is  376  ft.  above  sea-level ; 
,t  the  junction  of  the  Colne  above  Lechlade,  this  height  has 
diminished  to  243  ft.,  showing  on  the  whole  distance  of  22  m., 
an  average  fall  per  mile  of  6  ft.  Below  this  the  average  fall 
nowhere  exceeds  2  ft.  3  in.  At  London  bridge,  where  the 
height  above  sea-level  is  4  ft.  3  in.,  the  average  fall  per  mile 
is  only  9  in. ;  from  London  bridge  to  the  Nore,  it  does  not 
exceed  1  in.  At  London  bridge  the  width  of  the  river  is 
290  yards;  at  Woolwich,  490 yards;  at  Gravesend,  800 yards; 
and  3  m.  below,  1290  yards.  The  basin  of  the  Thames  has 
an  area  of  6160  sq.  m.  It  thus  occupies  nearly  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  area  6f  England,  but  belonging  entirely  to  the  up 
per  part  of  the  secondary  and  to  the  tertiary  formations,  is 
destitute  of  coal,  and  hence  possesses  no  manufactures  of  im 
portance,  except  those  of  the  metropolis  itself.  It  compre 
hends,  however,  some  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  surpasses  all  others  in  point  of  wealth,  de 
rived  partly  from  its  containing  the  seat  of  government,  and 
still  more  from  its  vast  commercial  importance.  Its  depth, 
in  the  fair  way  above  Greenwich  to  London  bridge,  is  12  ft. 
to  13  ft.,  while  its  tides  have  a  mean  range  of  17  ft.,  and  an 
extreme  rise  of  22  ft.  Up  to  St.  Katherine's  docks,  adjoining 
the  Tower,  it  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  800  tons,  and  to 
Black  wall  by  vessels  of  1400  tons.  As  far  as  Deptford  it 
safely  floats  vessels  of  any  burden,  though  sandbanks  beyond 
its  estuary  and  at  the  Nore  make  the  navigation  rather  intri 
cate.  At  London  and  below,  the  accommodation  provided 
ibr  shipping  is  of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  descrip 
tion.  Nor  has  the  navigation  of  its  upper  channel,  and  the 
importance  of  navigable  feeders,  been  overlooked.  By  means 
of  numerous  canals,  as  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the  Oxford, 
the  Wilts  and  Berks,  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  the  Wey  and 
Arun,  the  Basingstoke,  and  the  Regent  and  Paddington,  com 
municating  with  the  Grand  Junction,  immediate  access  is 
given  from  its  basin  to  those  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  the 
kingdom. 

THAMES,  a  river,  Upper  Canada,  rises  in  the  London 
dist. ;  flows  circuitously  W.S.W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about     j 
1 10  in.,  falls  into  the  Lake  of  St.  Clair.     It  is  navigable  for 
about  30  m.  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

THAMES,  or  WAIHO,  a  river,  New  Zealand,  Ulster, 
which  rises  in  a  mountainous  district,  about  18  m.  W.  Lake 
Koto-Rua,  flows  mainly  N.N.W.,  and  falls  into  a  broad  but 
.shallow  estuary  of  same  name,  called  also  Ilauraki  Gulf.  It 
has  a  depth  at  its  mouth  of  about  6  ft.,  and  by  means  of  the 
tide,  which  runs  up  for  nearly  50  m.,  is  navigable  for  small 
craft.  Boats  and  canoes  ascend  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Mata- 
Mata,  about  100  m.  above  its  mouth. 

THAMES-DiTTON,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  2865 ac.    P.  2351. 
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TIIANA,  a  small  tn.,  N.  Punjab,  on  the  route  from  La 
hore  to  Cashmere;  lat.  33°  26'  N.;  Ion.  74°  16'  E.;  with  a 
large  serai.  The  town  is  embosomed  in  groves  of  walnut  and 
mulberry  trees.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  shawl- weavers. 

THANET  (ISLE  OF),  an  isl.  England,  N.E.  coast,  co. 
Kent,  washed  by  the  open  sea  on  the  N.E.  and  S.E.,  and  se 
parated  from  the  mainland  by  branches  of  the  Stour — the 
Stotir-wantsome  on  the  S.,  the  Mele-stream  on  the  S.W.,  and 
the  Nethergong-wantsome  on  the  W. ;  greatest  length,  S.W. 
to  N.  Foreland  Point,  10  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  5  m. 
It  has  a  gently  undulating  surface,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  rich  arable  land,  resting  on  subsoil  of  dry  hard  chalk, 
and  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  excellent  culture.  Within 
the  historical  period,  it  has  undergone  great  geological  changes, 
produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  Its  channel, 
which  is  now,  particularly  on  the  N.W.  side,  almost  com 
pletely  closed,  wras,  during  the  Roman  possession  of  Britain, 
where  narrowest,  at  least  l£  m.,  and  in  other  parts  more  than 
4  m.  wide,  so  that  it  was  the  main  thoroughfare  used  by  ves 
sels  proceeding  northwards  for  London ;  nor  did  it  cease  to 
become  passable  for  ships  of  some  burden  till  the  time  of  the 
Norman  conquest.  The  isle  itself,  which  was  at  that  time 
nearly  circular,  has  been  gradually  wasted  away,  so  as  to  as 
sume  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval,  and  the  wasting  process 
is  so  incessantly  continued,  that  the  average  annual  waste  of 
the  cliff  between  the  N.  Foreland  and  the  Reculvers,  a  dis 
tance  of  about  11  m.,  has  been  estimated  at  2  ft.,  and  that  of 
the  chalk-cliffs  on  the  S.,  between  Ramsgate  and  Pegwell 
Bay,  at  not  less  than  3  ft. 

THANLNGTON,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1212  ac.     Pop.  385. 

THANN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut-Rhin,  on  the  Thur,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Strasburg  to  Basel,  23  m.  S.S.W.  Col- 
mar.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
the  old  castle  of  Engelbourg  ;  contains  a  magnificent  Gothic 
church,  with  a  spire  of  open  work,  328  ft.  high  ;  and  has  ma 
nufactures  of  printed  goods,  hosiery,  starch,  and  chemical 
products,  and  several  cotton-mills.  Pop.  5815. 

T1IANNHAUSEN,  amarket  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia, 
on  the  Mindel,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  20  m.  W.S.W.  Augs 
burg.  It  contains  a  parish  church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1580. 

THAKANADT,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  9  m.  S.W. 
Dresden,  N.  of  the  forest  of  its  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
royal  forest  academy ;  and  has  a  bathing-establishment  and 
several  mills.  Pop.  1733. 

THARSTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1582  ac.     Pop.  374. 

THARTHAH,  ariver,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Bagdad. 
Its  general  coarse  is  S.E.,  and  S.  by  E.,  when  it  is  lost  in 
sands  and  marshes  near  to  and  N.  W.  Bagdad.  Its  waters 
are  in  some  places  intensely  bitter  and  salt. 

THASO,  an  isl.  European  Turkey,  ^Egean  Sea,  105  m. 
W.  by  N.  Gallipoli;  lat.  40°  41'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  24°  42'  45"  E. 
(R.)  ;  of  a  circular  form,  about  1C  m.  diameter.  It  is  traversed 
by  high  wooded  hills,  yielding  large  quantities  of  ship-timber, 
the  loftiest  summit  attaining  an  elevation  of  3428  ft.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  where  cultivated,  produces  corn,  fruit,  oil, 
and  wine.  Thaso  also  exports  wax,  honey,  and  fine  marble. 
On  the  N.E.  side  there  is  a  village,  and  a  good  roadstead, 
with  12  to  5  fathoms  water,  called  Panagia  harbour. 

THATCHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks,  on  the 
Kennet,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  3  m.  E.  Newbury.  It  has  a  church,  two  chapels  of 
ease,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  national  school,  and  a  paper- 
mill.  Area  of  par.,  12,259  ac.  Pop.  4293. 

THAU,  a  lagoon,  France,  dep.  Herault,  separated  from 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  by  the  narrow  belt  of  land  on  which  the 
town  of  Cette  is  situated;  greatest  length,  S.W.  to  N.E., 
13m.;  greatest  breadth,  4  m.  It  receives  the  canal  du  Midi 
at  its  S.W.  extremity,  is  connected  in  the  N.E.  with  the 
lagoon  of  Maguelonne,  and  communicates  directly  with  the 
sea  at  Cette.  It  is  of  considerable  navigable  importance,  and 
is  both  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  frequented  by  innumerable 
water-fowl,  which  are  shot  in  great  numbers,  above  300  boats 
being  at  certain  seasons  seen  on  the  lagoon  at  one  time. 

THAUMACO  [anc.  Thaumaci],  a  tn.  European  Turkey, 
proy.  Thessaly,  and  35  m.  S.S.W.  Larissa,  on  a  steep  de 
clivity  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle. 

IHAXT  LD,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex, 
16  m.  N.N.W.  Chelmsford,  composed  mostly  of  mean-looking 
houses.  Ic  has  a  handsome  church  in  a  conspicuous  situation 


on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  partly  built ;  various 
Dissenting  places  of  worship,  several  schools,  and  two  or  three 
charities.  There  are  two  factories,  one  for  plaiting  straw, 
hair,  &c.,  by  handlooms;  the  other  for  making  up  hair.  Area 
of  par.,  6219  ac.  Pop.  2556.— (Local  Correspondent.) 

THAYA,  a  river,  Austria,  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  flows  E.,  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Danube,  and  joins  r.  bank  March  shortly  after  quit 
ting  the  S.  of  Moravia,  on  the  confines  of  Austria  and  Hun 
gary,  after  a  course  of  120  m.  Its  only  important  affluent  is 
the  Iglawa,  which  joins  it  on  the  left.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  it  spreads  out  into  the  plain,  forming  extensive  swamps, 
which  make  the  district  through  which  it  flows  unhealthy. 

THEBEN,  or  DIVEN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and 
5  m.  from  Pressburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  March  with  the 
Danube.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  has  some 
shipping.  Pop.  1820. 

THEBEUTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1954  ac.     Pop.  591. 

THEBES,  or  THIVA,  a  tn.  Greece,  Livadia,  cap.  dist.,  on 
an  isolated  hill,  30  m.  N.W.  Athens.  Though  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  ancient  Greece,  nothing  now  remains 
to  indicate  its  splendour  or  even  existence,  except  a  few 
marble-columns,  scattered  and  disjointed.  The  modern  town 
is  built  chiefly  of  wood,  and  has  four  Greek  churches  and 
three  khans.  The  plains  in  the  vicinity,  once  celebrated  for 
their  fertility,  are  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  but  still  pro 
duce  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  and 
cotton.  Pop.  about  5000. 

THEBES  [Coptic,  Tape],  a  celebrated  anc.  city,  Upper 
Egypt,  300  m.  S.S.E.  Cairo,  on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Nile,  along  which  its  ruins  extend  for  about 
8  m.  The  original  extent  of  the  city  is  not  well  known. 
Diodorus  gives  it  only  a  circuit  of  140  stadia,  or  about  17  m., 
whereas  Strabo  nearly  doubles  this  measurement  by  making 
the  length  alone  80  stadia,  or  10  m.  The  accounts,  however, 
are  not  necessarily  contradictory,  and  have  been  plausibly 
reconciled  by  assuming  that  the  writers  refer  to  different 
periods — Diodorus  to  a  period  anterior  to  Menes,  and  Strabo 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  sovereign,  in  whose  reign  Thebes 
attained  its  greatest  magnitude  and  magnificence.  The  epi 
thet  Hekatompylos,  or  Hundred-gated,  applied  to  it  by  Homer, 
has  sometimes  been  interpreted  literally,  and  it  has  been  sup 
posed  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were  actually  pierced  with 
100  gates.  More  careful  investigation  has  made  the  exist 
ence  of  the  walls  themselves  more  than  doubtful.  Certain  it 
is,  that  not  the  least  trace  of  them  can  now  be  discovered  ; 
and  various  circumstances  concur  to  show  that  the  city  was 
not  walled,  but  open.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  explana 
tion,  the  suggestion  of  Diodorus  may  be  adopted,  that  Homer's 
epithet,  if  not  a  mere  poetical  license,  referred  to  the  pro- 
pylea  of  temples,  rather  than  to  gates,  properly  so  called.  A 
good  idea  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  splendour  of  Thebes  is 
given  by  the  fact  that  it  could  furnish  20,000  armed  chariots. 
Its  foundation  is  lost  in  antiquity;  but  it  had  long  been  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  Egypt,  and  attained  to  al 
most  unexampled  prosperity  at  a  period  considered  coeval 
with  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  in  Judea,  when  it  be 
gan  to  suffer  by  the  rise  of  its  rival  Memphis,  and  lost  much 
of  its  importance  by  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  govern 
ment  to  the  latter.  It  sustained  a  still  severer  blow  during 
the  invasion  of  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  who  captured 
and  pillaged  it ;  and  its  destruction  was  completed  by  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus,  who,  after  a  three  years'  siege,  left  it  a  heap  of 
ruins.  These  ruins,  however,  bear  ample  testimony  to  its  ori 
ginal  grandeur  ;  and  some  of  them,  considering  their  antiquity, 
and  the  usage  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are  still  in 
wondrous  preservation.  The  most  ancient  and  splendid  of 
these  ruins  is  the  temple  of  Karnak,  which  covered  an  area 
of  about  1£  m.  in  circuit,  and  received  its  embellishments 
from  a  succession  of  monarchs,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  lavishness  of  their  expenditure  upon  it.  Its  principal 
front,  forming  its  N.W.  side,  faces  the  river,  and  is  approached 
by  an  avenue  of  Criosphinxes,  which  terminated  at  two  co 
lossal  statues  of  granite  standing  like  towers.  One  of  these, 
though  it  has  lost  its  summit  and  cornice,  still  retains  a  great 
part  of  its  original  height.  Beyond  the  towers  is  a  large  open 
court,  329  ft.  by  275  ft.,  with  a  double  line  of  columns  in  its 
centre,  and  a  covered  corridor  on  either  side  ;  and  beyond  the 
court  is  the  grand  hall  of  assembly,  329  ft.  by  170  ft.,  with 
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a  central  avenue  of  12  enormous  columns,  66  ft.  in  height, 
and  36  ft.  in  circuit ;  and  seven  side-rows  of  columns,  122  in 
number,  less  than  those  of  the  centre,  but  still  of  gigantic 
dimension's,  their  height  being  41  ft.  9  in.,  and  their  circuit 
27  ft.  6  in.  Other  courts  and  halls  are  continued  inward  for  an 
additional  length  of  600  ft.,  containing  numerous  columns  and 
occasional  obelisks,  one  of  which,  still  standing,  is  92  ft.  high 
by  8  ft.  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  figures. 


THE  RUINS  OF  KARNAK,  THEBES.— From  lloreau,  P. 


Numerous  historical  sculptures  are  carved  on  various  parts 
of  the  temple,  and  more  especially  on  the  interior  of  its  great 
hall,  and  furnish  vivid  representations  of  the  events  to  which 
they  refer.  Next  in  importance  to  the  ruins  of  Karnak  are 
those  of  the  palace  of  Luxor,  rather  more  than  1  m.  above 
the  temple,  but  connected  with  it  by  a  dromos  or  street,  com 
mencing  at  two  obelisks  of  red  granite,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  hieroglyphics  admirably  executed.  One  of  these  obelisks 
now  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Place  de  Concorde  at 
Paris.  The  dimensions  of  the  palace  are  less  than  those  of 
the  temple,  but  the  style  of  architecture  is  considered  supe 
rior,  and  the  state  of  preservation  is  more  complete.  Con 
sisting  generally  of  the  same  succession  of  courts  and  gigantic 
columns,  as  already  described  at  Karnak,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  further  detail.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  Libyan  suburb,  were  situated  the  quarter 
called  Memnonia,  and  a  very  extensive  necropolis,  still  con 
taining  many  magnificent  monumental  structures.  The  Mem 
nonia  is  so  called  from  containing  the  palace  temple  of  Mem- 
nonium  or  Remeseum,  which,  for  symmetry  of  architecture 
and  elegance  of  sculpture,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  monument 
of  Egyptian  art.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  objects,  now 
unhappily  reduced  to  fragments  by  the  fury  of  the  invader, 
was  a  stupendous  sienite  statue,  which,  when  entire,  must 
have  weighed  887  tons.  Another  remarkable  colossus,  once 
the  wonder  of  the  ancients,  still  exists  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
It  is  called  the  Vocal  Memnon,  from  a  sound  which  it  emitted 
at  sunrise,  long  variously  explained,  but  now  known  to  have 
been  due  to  expansion  resulting  from  the  heat  of  the  morning 
sun.  The  statue  possesses  great  interest,  both  from  the  skill 
displayed  in  its  formation,  and  the  number  of  the  hieroglyphics 
engraved  on  it.  The  necropolis,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
is  rich  in  antiquities,  and  contains  numerous  catacombs,  from 
one  of  which  the  famous  tomb  of  Belzoni  was  excavated. 

THEDDINGWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2220  ac. 
Pop.  279. 

THEDDLETHOEPE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:— 1,  (All 
Saints] ;  2645  ac.  P.  356.— 2,  (St.  Helen] ;  3530  ac.  P.  360. 

THEDINGHAUSEN,  a  market  tn.  Brunswick,  cap. 
bail ,  on  the  Gytser,  4  m.  S.  Achim ;  in  a  district  completely 
inclosed  by  the  territory  of  Hanover ;  with  a  church,  a  castle, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  thread.  Pop.  1917. 

THEISS,  or  TISZA  [Latin,  Tibiscus],  a  river,  Hungary, 
rises  in  the  E.  of  the  kingdom,  co.  Marmaros,  on  the  confines 
of  Galicia,  in  two  sources,  both  of  which  descend  from  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Carpathians ;  the  one  from  Mount  Csorna, 
under  the  name  of  the  Black,  and  the  other  from  Mount 
Pietro,  under  the  name  of  the  White  Theiss.  On  their  junction, 
the  united  stream,  under  the  common  name  of  Theiss,  rushes  S. 


through  a  narrow  mountain-pass  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Visso, 
when  it  begins  to  pursue  a  W.  but  winding  course,  passing 
the  towns  of  Szigeth,  Tecsb,  Huszth,  and  Ujlak,  and  receiving 
a  great  number  of  mountain-torrents  from  the  Carpathians  on 
the  N.     A  little  above  Nemeny,  receiving  the  Szamos,  by 
which  its  volume  is  at  least  doubled,  it  proceeds  almost  duo 
N.  to  Szent-Marton,  when,  turning  round,  it  takes  a  W.  course 
to  Tokay.     Here  it  receives,  on  the  right,  its  second  import 
ant  affluent,  the  Bodrog ;  and  beginning  to  take 
a  decidedly  S.  course,  receives  the  Hernad  on 
the  right,  and  at  Csongrad,  a  considerable  dis 
tance  below,  the  Koros  on  the  left.    From  this 
its  course  is  almost  due  S.  past  Szegedin,  where 
it  receives  the  Maros,  and  onwards  till  it  reaches 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  20  m.  above 
Belgrade.      In  point  of  magnitude,  it  is  the 
second  river  in  Hungary,  being  inferior  only 
to  the  Danube,  with  which,  for  about  100  m., 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  almost  parallel. 
It  direct  course  S.W.  is  only  280  m.,  but  so 
numerous  are  its  windings,  that  its  indirect 
course  exceeds  800  m. 

THELBRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2240 
ac.     Pop.  260. 

THELNETHAM,    par.    Eng.    Suffolk; 
1773  ac.     Pop.  552. 

THELVETON,  or  THELTON,  par.  Eng. 
Norfolk ;  1050  ac.     Pop.  154. 

THEMAR,  a  walled  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen, 
r.  bank  Werra,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  9  m. 
S.E.  Meiningen  ;  with  two  churches,  several  mills,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  wood.     Pop.  1411. 

THEMELTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  652  ac.   P.  93. 
THENFORD,  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  890  ac.    P.  132. 
THENINGEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  3  m. 
W.  Emm'endingen,  near  1.  bank  Elz.     It  has  a  church,  iron 
works,  and  a  trade  in  hemp.     Pop.  1326. 

THEODOSIA,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  KAFFA. 
THERAIN,  a  river,  France,  rises  near  the  E.  frontiers 
of  Seine-Inferieure,  enters  dep.  Oise,  flows  S.E.  past  Beauvais, 
and  joins  r.  bank  Oise  near  Creil ;  total  course,  50  m. 

THERAPIA,  a  vil.  European  Turkey,  W.  shore  of  the 
Bosporus,  7£  m.  N.N.E.  Constantinople.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Bosporus,  and  is  thickly  studded 
with  villas  and  countrythouses.  Here  also  are  the  residences 
of  the  French  and  British  ambassadors.  The  Bay  of  Thera- 
pia  forms  a  large,  beautiful,  and  safe  harbour. 

THERAUD,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  cap.  dist., 
150  m.  W.  by  S.  Odeypoor.  In  1809  it  was  a  place  of  con 
siderable  importance,  containing  2700  houses. The  DIS 
TRICT  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  suffers  much  from  the 
scarcity  or  brackishness  of  the  water,  though  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  best  and  freshest  water  is  in  that  part  of  the  district 
nearest  the  salt-morass  of  the  Ilunn. 

THERESIENSTADT,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  3  m. 
S.E.  Leitmeritz.  It  is  regularly  fortified,  defended  by  a  cita 
del,  and  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  has  a  church,  hospital, 
and  barracks.  Pop.  1302. 

THERESIOPOLIS,  THERESIENFELD,  or  VINGA,  a  tn. 

Hungary,  Banat,  Thither  Theiss,  co'.  and  17  m.  N.  Temesvar  ; 

with  two  churches,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  a  townhouse, 

national  school,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  swine.     Pop.  3891. 

THERFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Hertford ;  4761  ac.     P.  1335. 

THERMEH,  or  TERMEH  [anc.  TJiermodon],  a  small  tn. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Sivas,  130  m.  W.  by  N.  Trebizond,  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Thermeh  in  the  Black  Sea. The  RIVER 

rises  N.N.W.  Kara-Hissar;  flows  W.,  then  N. ;  total  course, 
about  100  m. 

THERMIA,  or  CYNTIIOS,  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  7  m.  S.S.E.  Zea;  lat.  37°  26'  N.;  Ion. 
24°20'E.;  greatest  length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  13  m. ;  central 
breadth,  about  5  m.  Its  coasts  are  much  indented,  but  its 
interior  is  less  mountainous  than  that  of  most  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  its  soil  very  fertile,  producing  a  good  deal  of 
wheat,  barley,  wine,  figs,  and  silk.  It  contains  three  villages, 
the  largest  of  which,  bearing  its  own  name,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  island ;  and  possesses  thermal- 
springs,  which,  though  much  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and 
still  very  efficacious,  are  little  frequented.  Pop.  about  6000. 
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THERMIGNON,  or  TEHMiGNON.a  tn.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Savoy,  prov.  Maurienne,  23  m.  E.  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne. 
It  is  indifferently  built  ;  but  has  iron-works,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle,  cheese,  and  general  merchandise,  conveyed  by  way  of 
Mount  Cenis  into  Piedmont.  Pop.  1254. 

THERMOPYLAE,  a  celebrated  pass,  Greece,  in  the  N.E. 
of  Livadia,  S.  side,  Gulf  of  Molo  or  Zeitoun,  at  the  foot  of  the 
N.  slope  of  Mount  Oeta,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ellada  or 
Sperchius.  The  pass,  about  5  m.  long,  is  hemmed  in  on  one  side 
by  precipitous  rocks  of  from  400  ft.  to  600  ft.  in  height,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  sea  and  an  impassable  morass.  The 
width  of  the  pass  was  anciently  only  50  to  60  yards,  but 
has  since  been  nearly  doubled  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  and 
additional  alluvial  deposits.  It  was  here  that  Leonidas  and 
his  300  Spartans  died  in  defending  Greece  against  the  inva 
sion  of  Xerxes.  The  Polyandrium,  an  ancient  tumulus,  with 
the  remains  of  a  square  pedestal,  built  of  blocks  of  red  marble 
breccia,  marks  the  spot.  The  thermal  or  hot  springs,  to 
which  the  pass  owes  its  name,  are  in  the  vicinity,  about  half 
way  between  Thermopylae  and  Vodonitza.  They  have  a 
temperature  of  111°,  and  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
lime,  salt,  and  sulphur. 

THESSALONICA,  European  Turkey.     See  SALONICA. 

THESSALY,  a  prov.  European  Turkey,  bounded,  N. 
by  Macedonia,  W.  Albania,  S.  Greece,  and  E.  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica  ;  about  98  m.  in  extreme  length  N.  to  S.,  and  70  m. 
in  breadth;  area,  estimated  at  5500  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed 
by  several  mountain-ranges,  ramifications  of  Mount  Pindus, 
which  separates  it  from  Albania  ;  but  contains  numerous 
fertile  plains  and  valleys,  equally  renowned  in  ancient  times 
as  now  for  pasture  and  tillage.  Cultivation  extends  a  con 
siderable  way  along  the  acclivities  of  the  mountains.  The 
principal  crops  are  maize,  wheat,  rice,  vines,  silk,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  The  high-lying  tracts  depasture  large  flocks  of 
sheep;  and  wool  forms  a  considerable  article  of  export.  The 
province  is  drained  by  the  Selembria,  which  traverses  it 
nearly  in  the  centre,  E.  to  W.,  receiving  in  its  course,  as 
tributaries,  nearly  every  river  in  the  province.  Principal 
towns—  Larissa,  Trikhala,  Volo,  and  Ambelakia. 

THETFORD,  a  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  partly  in 
co.  Suffolk,  and  partly  in  that  of  Norfolk,  on  both  banks  of 
the^Onse,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  iron-bridge,  79m. 
N.N.E.  London,  a  station  on  the  Norwich  and  Brandon  rail 
way.  It  has  a  church  with  a  square  tower,  places  of  wor 
ship  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  R.  Catholics,  and  Friends; 
a  free  grammar,  and  national  and  infant  schools  ;  the  remains 
of  a  Cluniac  priory,  of  a  nunnery,  and  some  other  religious 
structures.  The  manufactures  comprise  an  iron-foundry,  a 
large  paper-mill,  two  agricultural-machine  factories,  some 
breweries,  malting-establishments,  a  flour  -mill,  and  a  tan- 
yard.  Pop.  4075. 

THETFORD,  three  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (St.  Mary]  ; 
3960  ac.  Pop.  1252.—  2,  (St.  CuMert]  ;  260  ac.  P.  1612. 
3,  (St.  Peter};  2240  ac.  Pop.  1211. 

THEUSING,  TIIEYSING,  or  DEUSING,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  15  m.  S.E.  Elbogen  ;  with  a  castle,  deanery  church, 
townhouse,  and  hospital  ;  manufactures  of  woollens,  and  near 
it  alum  and  vitriol  works.  Pop.  1904. 

THEUX  [anc.  Tectis],  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Liege,  1.  bank  Hoegne,  5  m.  N.N.W.  Spa.  It  is  a  stirring 
place  ;  with  the  old  ruinous  castle  of  Franchimont,  seated  on 
a  steep  rock.  Theux  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather, 
two  iron-refineries,  and  forges  for  making  sheet-iron  ;  a  dis 
tillery,  two  breweries,  quarries  of  freestone,  limestone,  and 
black  marble,  and  mines  both  of  iron  and  calamine.  It  was 
once  capital  of  a  district  called  the  marquisate  of  Franchi 
mont,  and  has  ranked  as  a  town  since  1456.  Pop.  4959. 

THIAGUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  52  m.  W.S.W. 
Pondicherry;  lat.  11°  42'  N.  ;  Ion.  79°  8'  E.  During  the 
Urnatic  wars  of  last  century  this  was  a  strong  place,  and 
sustained  several  sieges. 

,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands.     See  ITHACA. 
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H1AN-OHAN,  or  CELESTIAL  MOUNTAINS,  an  extensiv 
ge  of  Central  Asia,  stretching  from  W.  to  E.  alon    th 


,  .  . 

W.  part  of  its  plateau,  between  Soongaria  on  the  N.  and 
Chinese  Turkestan  on  the  S.,  from  Ion.  80°  to  95°  E.  Its 
length  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  eight  times  that  of 

^nnnT66/'  l"d  many  °f  its  summits  ™e  to  16,000  ft.  or 
17,000  ft  far  beyond  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  They 


present  numerous  indications  of  volcanic  agency.  The  Chinese 
records  mention  eruptions  which  occurred  at  least  as  late  as 
the  7th  century;  one  between  the  towns  of  Turfan  and  Pidjan, 
about  lat.  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  91°  E.,  is  still  active;  and  another, 
called  Urumtsi,  situated  in  a  coal-district,  about  lat.  43°  30' 
N.,  and  Ion.  88°  E.,  is  a  solfatara,  from  which  large  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac  are  obtained. 

THIAN  CHAN-NANLOO,  sometimes  called  Little  Bucharia. 
See  TURKESTAN  (CHINESE.) 

THIBET,  a  country,  Central  Asia.     See  TIBET. 

THIELE,  and  THIEL.     See  TIEL. 

THIELRODE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Scheldt.  18m.  E.  Ghent.  It  has  four  breweries, 
an  oil  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1830. 

THIELT,  two  places,  Belgium:—!,  [anc.  Tiletum],  A 
tn.,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Bruges.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  tower ;  a  college,  a  school  of 
design,  a  musical  society,  several  boarding  and  primary  schools, 
and  benevolent  institutions  ;  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen 
goods,  hats,  leather,  lace,  cards,  tobacco,  glue,  oil,  soap,  and 
Prussian  Mue;  a  distillery,  breweries,  roperies,  brick- works, 
dye-works,  and  bleachfields ;  and  an  important  trade  in  grain, 
and  particularly  in  linen.  Of  the  latter  80,000  pieces  are 
annually  sold  in  the  weekly  market.  Thielt,  supposed  to  take 
its  name  from  tilia,  '  a  lime-tree,'  had  attained  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  by  its  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  when, 
in  1383,  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  tire.  It  never  recovered 
the  shock.  Oliver  Le  Dain,  barber  to  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
by  whom  he  was  ennobled,  surnamed  '  the  Devil,'  and  ulti 
mately  hung  for  his  crimes,  was  born  here.  Pop.  12,506. — 
2,  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Motbeek,  24  m. 
E.N.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  four  flour- 
mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  P.  1 636. 

THIERACPIE,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  formed 
part  of  prov.  Picardy,  and  is  now  included  in  the  N.  of  dep. 
Aisne.  Guise  was  its  capital. 

THIERACHERN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
1-4  m.  S.S.E.  Bern  ;  with  a  fine  old  church.  Pop.  2825. 

THIERS  [anc.  Castrum  Thigernum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Puy-de-DSme,  on  the  crest  and  side  of  a  hill  washed  by  the 
Durole,  21  m.  N.N.E.  Clermont.  Its  elevated  site  gives  it  a 
very  striking  appearance  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  but 
its  houses,  though  solidly  built,  have  low  doors  and  narrow 
windows,  which  impart  a  mean  and  gloomy  appearance  ;  and 
they  are  huddled  together  without  any  regularity,  in  steep, 
narrow,  winding  streets.  It  has  two  ancient  churches,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle ;  considerable  manufactures  of 
cutlery  and  ironmongery,  woollen  cloth,  embroidery,  leather, 
and  leather  articles,  ribbons,  paper,  and  playing  cards  ;  and  a 
trade  in  millstones,  delft  and  earthen  ware,  and  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture.  Pop.  8737. 

THIEULAIN.  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Ifainaut, 
24  m.  N.W.  Mons;  with  two  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
seeds,  cattle,  and  flax.  Pop.  1134. 

THIEUSIES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Ilainaut, 
6  m.  N.E.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of  chicory,  a  brewery, 
a  distillery,  a  bark  and  two  flour-mills.  Pop.  1164. 

TH1MBLEBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1770  ac.     P.  492. 

THIMI8TER,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  14  m. 
E.  Liege ;  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  worsted,  bricks ;  a 
brewery  and  dye-works;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese. 
Pop.  2842. 

THIONVILLE  [anc.  Theodonis  Villa],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Moselle,  on  the  Moselle  river,  19  m.  N.  Metz.  It  stands  on 
an  almost  perfect  flat,  is  walled,  and  otherwise  fortified,  so  as 
to  rank  as  a  fortress  of  the  third  class ;  is  generally  well  built, 
with  spacious  but  irregular  streets.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
barracks,  corn-market,  theatre,  riding-school,  college,  and  hos 
pital  ;  manufactures  of  hosiery,  common  and  cherry  brandy, 
glass,  and  leather ;  a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and  an 
annual  fair  of  15  days'  duration.  Pop.  4026. 

THIRKLEBY-wmi-OsGOODBY,par.Eng  York;  2597 ac. 
Pop.  554. 

THIRNE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  660  ac.     Pop.  205. 

THIRSK,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co.  York 
(N.  Riding),  23  m.  N.W.  by  N.  York  city,  on  the  York  and 
Newcastle  railway.  It  consists  of  the  old  and  new  towns, 
separated  by  a  small  stream  called  Codbeck,  over  which  are 
two  substantial  stone-bridges.  It  has  a  spacious  market-place, 
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a  handsome  church  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  quantities  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Some  small  homed 
embattled  tower;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans,  Inde-  j  cattle  and  many  sheep  and  goats  are  reared  on  the  pastures, 
pendents,  and  Friends,  several  schools;  and  limited  manu- I  and  wild  swine  are  very  abundant.  The  capital,  which  bears 


the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  and  defended 
by  a  fort,  and  has  a  number  of  good  houses,  including  three 
churches.  The  harbour  is  small  but  well  sheltered.  Pop. 
estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000,  most  of  them  negro  slaves. 
THOMAS  (ST.),  one  of  the  Virgin  isls.,  W.  Indies,  be 
longing  to  Denmark,  38  m.  E.  Porto-Eico;  lat.  (E.  entrance 
Fort  Christian)  18"  20'  24"  N.;  Ion.  64°  55'  45"  W.  (R.)  ; 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  12  m. ;  average  breadth,  about  3  m.; 
area,  32  geo.  sq.  m.  It  has  a  rugged  and  elevated  surface, 
which  attains  its  greatest  height  towards  the  centre,  and  de 
scends  sometimes  gradually,  but  oftener  abruptly  to  the  shore. 
It  was  once  well  wooded,  but  the  cutting  down  of  the  trees 


factures  of  coarse  linens  and  saddlery,  and  some  malting  and 
brewing.  Thirsk  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (bor.), 
5319.  Area  of  par.,  8356  ac.  Pop.  4704. 

TIIISNES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Lic'ge,  13  m. 
N.W.  Huy;  with  two  breweries,  a  sandstone-quarry,  marl- 
pits;  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  horses,  .flax,  and  hemp.  P.  1351. 

TIIISSELT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  14 J  m. 
S.  Antwerp;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  and  primary  school; 
three  breweries,  a  dyery,  salt-refinery,  several  flour-mills,  and 
handlooins  for  the  weaving  of  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  1741. 

THISTED,  or  THYSTAD,  a  tn.  Denmark,  N.  Jutland, 
cap.  bail.,  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Viils-fiord,  a  branch  of  the  Liim- 
fiord,  180  m.  W.N.W.  Copenhagen.    It  first  received 
municipal  privileges  in  1524  from  Frederick  I.     Its 
harbour,  only  a  winter-haven,  admits  vessels  drawing 
8  ft.     The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture, 
trade,  and  seafaring.     Pop.  2200. 

TIIISTLETON,  par.  Eng.  Rutland;  1420  ac. 
Pop.  142. 

THIVA.  a  tn.  Greece.  See  THEBES. 
.  -THIVIEHS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Dordogne,  20  m. 
N.N.E.  Perigueux.  It  is  well  situated,  but  for  the 
most  part  poorly  built;  has  manufactures  of  stone 
ware,  leather,  paper,  and  tiles;  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  iron,  truffles,  and  cheese,  and  several  important 
cattle-markets.  Pop.  1400. 

Til  1Z  Y,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Rhone,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
Lyons;  with  considerable  manufactures  of  linen,  cot 
ton,  and  calico.  Pop.  1620. 

THOCKRING1W,  par.  Eng.  Northumber 
land  ;  6943  ac.  Pop.  173. 

THOGJI-Ciiuiio,  a  salt-lake,  Ladak,  among  the 
W.  Himalayas,  15,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  60  m.  S.E.  Lch.  It 
is  about  3  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  and  has  swampy  shores,  intensely 
saline,  and  covered  with  saline  plants,  especially  Chenopo- 
diacea;.  From  a  water-mark  distinctly  visible  about  150  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  water,  it  appears  to  have  covered 
a  much  larger  space  than  at  present,  and  to  have  been  then 
fresh,  as  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  plain  consists  of  clay- 
beds,  containing  prodigious  numbers  of  fresh-water  shells. 

THOIRY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Savoy 

Proper,  6  m.  E.N.E.  Chambery,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Mar-  |  by  about  3000  vesi 
geria,  above  the  Doria.     It  lias  a  parish  church.     Pop.  1354.     the  other  W.  India  islands.     In  Europe  the  trade  is  chiefly 

THOLEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  29  m.  S.S.W.  j  with  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Mar- 
Rotterdam,  on  the  island  of  Tholen,  which  is  separated  from  \  seilles,  Genoa,  Altona,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Amsterdam, 
prov.  N.  Brabant  only  by  the  Eendragt,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  j  St.  Thomas  is  a  principal  station  of  the  W.  India  mail-steamers 
Scheldt.  It  is  an  old,  and  was  at  one  time  an  important  place;  from  Southampton,  for  which  a  large  steam-packet  leaves  it 
and  possesses  a  harbour,  small  townhouse,  .1  large  Protes-  every  fortnight.  Pop.  estimated  at  12,800 
tant  and  s,  R.  Catholic  church,  an  orphan  hospital,  a  musical 
society,  and  several  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
fishermen ;  though  there  are  tanneries,  rope-works,  and  madder 
and  corn  mills.  Tholen  was  formerly  fortified,  but  in  1846-7 


has  laid  it  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  now 
suffers  much  from  a  deficiency  of  water.  The  soil  being 
sandy  and  by  no  means  fertile,  the  far  greater  part  of  it 
remains  uncultivated.  The  area  under  crop  is  only  about 
2500  ac.,  of  which  nearly  a  half  are  planted  with  sugar-cane. 
The  whole  island  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  free  harbour,  and 
the  trade  is  very  extensive,  St.  Thomas  being  a  depot  of  goods 
for  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  has  its  central  loca 
lity  at  the  capital,  Charlotte-Amalie,  which  is  annually  visited 
•essels  .from  Europe,  N.  and  S.  America,  and 


THOMAS  (ST.)  THE  AI>OSTI,E,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall; 
1817  ac.  Pop.  1005. 

THOMASTOWN:— 1,  A  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co. 
and  10  m.  S.S.W.  Kilkenny,!,  bank  Nore;  consisting  of  badly- 
built  brick  and  limestone  houses,  and  a  number  of  mud- 
cabins.  It  has  an  Established  church,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel, 
a  courthouse,  a  national  and  a  church  of  England  school. 
Frieze  and  blankets  were  formerly  manufactured  here  to  some 
extent,  but  this  branch  of  business  has  been  of  late  discon 
tinued.  Pop.  (tn.),  1793.  Area  of  par.,  2042  ac.  Pop.  2180. 

Savoy,  prov.  Ciablese,  29  m.  E.N.E.  Geneva,  near  S.  shore  of  |  —(Local  Correspondent.}—?.,  Par.  Kildare;  853  ac.     P.  97. 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.    The  inhabitants  have  a  valuable  fishery  THOMASWALDAU  (C-BEU  and  NIEDER),  two  nearly- 

vils.   Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle 


the  ramparts  were  converted  into  public  walks.     Pop.  1938. 

THOLLENBEEK,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  on  the  Marcq,  about  19  m.  S.W.  Brussels  ;  with  two 
breweries,  a  distillery,  and  numerous  mills;  but  the  chief 
employment  is  weaving.  Pop.  2533. 

T1IOLLON,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Upper 


in  the  lake,  and  derive  a  considerable  gain  from  the  sale  of  rock- 
crystals,  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  P.  1216. 

THOMAR,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Baixa,  r.  bank 
Nabao,  43  m.  S.  Coimbra.  It  is  well  built,  and  adorned  with 
several  fountains ;  contains  two  parish  churches,  a  college,  hos 
pital,  andalmshouse;  and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  large 
cotton-mill  driven  by  water.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Naban- 
cia,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Goths.  P.  3760. 

THOMAS  (ST.),  an  isl.,  W.  coast,  Africa,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  lat.  (.summit)  0  14'  42" 
N.;  Ion.  6°  33'  E.;  length.  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  25  m.  It 
appears  to  be  entirely  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  very 
mountainous,  attaining  in  one  of  its  conical  peaks  the  height 
of  7020  ft.  The  climate,  especially  in  the  valleys,  is  exces 
sively  hot  and  unhealthy.  Vegetation  is  rank;  the  higher 
districts  are  well  wooded,  and  the  lo>ver  produce  considerable 


contiguous 

Bunzlau  ;  with  a  castle,  two  churches,  limekilns,  and  an  oil, 

saw,  and  other  mills.     Pop.  1350. 

THOME,  or  THOMAS  (ST.),  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic. 
near  the  sea-shore,  which  here  forms  a  small  haven,  about 
5  m.  S.  Madras.  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  churches  belonging  to  a  mixed  race  of  Por 
tuguese  and  natives,  who  profess  to  be  R.  Catholics. 

THOM1GSDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim;  with 
a  church,  school,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1348. 

THOMSON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2890  ac.     Pop.  496. 

THONES,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  at  the 
junction  of  three  valleys,  30  m.  N.E.  Chambery.  It  is  built 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle;  and  has  a  large  public  square,  a 
handsome  church,  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements 
and  cherry-brandy,  a  saw-mill,  and  several  tanneries.  P.  2430. 
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THONG  (UPPER),  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  on  the  Holm,  and  a  branch  of  the  Huddersfield 
and  Sheffield  railway,  6  m.  S.  Huddersfield.  It  is  well  built; 
has  a  handsome  church  with  a  tower,  Independent  and  Metho 
dist  chapels,  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  a  mineral- 
spring,  the  water  of  which  resembles  that  of  Harrogate. 
Pop.  2463. 

THONIS  (ST.),  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  23  m. 
W.  Diisseldorf,  near  the  Swalmen  ;  with  a  church.  P.  1838. 

THONON,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Ciablese,  S.  shore  lake,  and  19  m.  N.E.  the  town  of  Geneva. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
town,  both  irregularly  built;  has  a  court  of  justice,  several 
churches,  a  handsome  townhouse  in  the  Italian  style;  manu 
factures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  timber,  corn,  and  wine. 
Amedeo  IV.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  born  here.  Pop.  4428. 

THOK  [anc.  Tauris],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  10  m. 
E.  Avignon ;  with  an  ancient  church,  and  manufactures  of 
madder.  Pop.  2027. 

THORDA,  or  THORENBURQ  [Latin,  Salinoimlis].  a  tn. 
Austria,  Transylvania,  cap.  co.  of  its  name,  1.  bank  Aranyos, 
55  m.  N.N.W.  Hermannstadt.  It  is  poorly  built ;  has  a  Pro 
testant,  R.  Catholic,  and  Greek  non-united  church,  a  Francis 
can  monastery,  county -buildings,  townhouse,  gymnasium  and 
military  school,  and  near  it  are  extensive  salt-mines.  On  a 
hill  in  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  fort  Salinas, 
and  near  it  was  fought  a  great  battle,  in  which  Trajan  van 
quished  the  Dacians.  Pop.  8112. -The  COUNTY,  bounded, 

N.  by  Klausenburg  and  Doboka,  N.E.  Galicia  and  Moldavia, 
E.  Czekler  country,  and  S.  Kokelburg  and  Lower  Weissen- 
burg;  area,  1210  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  traversed  by  lofty  ridges  of 
the  Carpathians,  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Maros, 
which  receives  a  considerable  portion  of  its  waters  directly, 
and  the  remainder  chiefly  by  the  Gorgeny,  Lucz,  and  Aranyos. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  of  great  fertility,  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  abundance.  The  vine  also  is  extensively  cultivated, 
but  the  wine  is  only  of  indifferent  quality.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  from  which  much 
valuable  timber,  both  for  home  use  and  export,  is  obtained. 
The  principal  mineral  is  salt,  which  is  worked  in  numerous 
mines,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue. 
Pop.  67,400. 

THORENS-SALES,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy, 
prov.  Genevois,  15m.  S.S.E.  Geneva;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
a  college,  a  seminary,  an  old  castle,  formerly  occupied  by  St. 
Francois-de-Sales ;  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton,  ex 
tensive  glass-works,  and  several  tanneries.  Pop.  2447. 

THOKESBY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—],  (North]  ; 
2485  ac.  Pop.  733.— 2,  (South)  ;  932  ac.  Pop.  156. 

THORESWAT,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2730  ac.      P.  135. 

THORGANBY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  York;  3190  ac. 
Pop.  388.— 2,  Lincoln;  1568  ac.  Pop.  120. 

THORINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1800  ac.      P.  157. 

THORLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Hants;  1574  ac. 
Pop.  154.— 2,  Herts;  1516  ac.  Pop.  402. 

THORMANBY,  par.  Eng.  York;  958  ac.     Pop.  154. 

THORN  [Latin,  Torunia],  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prus 
sia,  gov.  and  51  m.  S.S.W.  Marienwerder,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank 
Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  island  of  Batsa,  and  nearly  £  m.  in  length.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  defended  by  two  forts.  It  is  entered  by  four  gates ;  con 
sists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town  ;  has  a  court  of  law  and  several 
public  offices,  two  Protestant  and  three  R.  Catholic  churches, 
one  of  them  containing  a  statue  of  Copernicus,  who  was  born 
here ;  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  a  nunnery,  several  schools, 
four  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  hats,  soap,  and  famous  gingerbread ;  some 
shipping,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wood,  linen,  hides,  bark,  and 

ashes.  Pop.  (1846),  12,687. The  CIRCLE,  area,  329  geo. 

sq.  m.  Pop.  51,438. 

THORN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  7  m.  S.  W.  Roer- 
mond  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1162. 

THORNAGE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1266  ac.     Pop.  349. 

THORNBOROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  2530  an.  P.  754. 

THORNBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  par/England,  co.  and 
24  m.  8.  W.  Gloucester ;  houses  generally  old ;  with  a  spacious 
and  handsome  cruciform  church,  mostly  in  the  later  English 
style ;  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  Baptists, 


and  Friends,  and  two  free  schools,  and  the  ruins  of  Thornbury 
castle.  Area  of  par.,  15,732  ac.  Pop.  4614. 

THORNBURY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Devon;  2772  ac. 
P.  439—2,  (-with-Netherwood),  Hereford  ;  2130  ac.  P.  196. 

THORNBY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1212  ac.    P.  220. 

THORNCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  4896 ac.     P.  1317. 

THORNDON  (ALL  SAINTS'),  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2680  ac. 
Pop.  725. 

THORNE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  29  in.  S.  by  E.  York  city.  r.  bank  Don;  generally 
well  built.  It  has  a  church,  principally  in  the  later  English 
style,  with  a  square  tower ;  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan 
and  New  Connexion  Methodists,  Independents,  Friends,  and 
Unitarians,  three  schools,  of  which  two  are  charity  ones  ;  a 
mechanics'  institute,  and  considerable  trade  in  grain,  coal,  and 
timber.  A  small  number  of  hands  is  employed  in  making 
sacking  and  ropes,  and  in  weaving.  On  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Don,  about  1  m.  distant,  is  a  quay,  where  the  merchandise  is 
shipped  and  landed  ;  vessels  for  the  coasting  trade  are  built, 
and  on  being  launched  at  spring-tides,  are  sent  down  the  river 
to  Hull,  to  be  rigged,  &c.  Area  of  par.,  11,900  ac.  Pop.  3484. 

THORNE,  three  pars.  Eng.  Somerset:—!,  (-Coffin); 
410  ac.  Pop.  102.— 2,  (-Falcon) ;  814  ac.  Pop.  229.— 3,  (St. 
Margaret) ;  805  ac.  Pop.  143. 

THORNER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York  (W. 
Riding),  7  m.  N.E.  Leeds ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  an  endowed  school;  limekilns,  limestone,  slate,  and 
pavement  quarries,  and  manufactures  of  bed-ticking.  Area, 
4380  ac.  Pop.  1530. 

THORNEY,  two  pars.  England:—!,  Notts;  4140  ac. 
Pop.  412.— 2,  (West),  Sussex;  3005  ac.  Pop.  111. 

THORNEY-ABBEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Cambridge,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  7  m.  E.N.E.  Peterborough. 
It  has  a  Norman  parish  church,  originally  only  the  nave  of 
the  church  of  a  convent,  of  which  some  other  fragments  re 
main  ;  a  literary  society,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Area,  1 7,590  ac. 
Pop.  2174. 

THOK>NEYBURN,par.Eng.'NTorthum.;20,133ac.P.340. 

THORNFORD,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  1407  ac.     Pop.  410. 

THORNHAM,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Kent;  3319  ac. 
Pop.  511.— 2,  Norfolk;  2934  ac.  Pop.  792.— 3,  (Magna), 
Suffolk;  1324ac.  P.  322.— 4,  (Parva),  Suffolk;  676ac.  P.  155. 

THORNHAUGH,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1706  ac.  P.  266. 

THORNHILL:— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.  England,  York  (W. 
Riding),  31  m.  S.W.  York  city,  on  the  Lancashire  and  York 
shire  railway ;  with  an  ancient,  parish  church,  in  the  early 
English  style  ;  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  chapels,  a  grammar  and 
a  free  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  steel,  che 
mical  and  glass  works,  maltkilns,  and  collieries.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  which  was  taken  and  demolished 
by  the  Parliamentary  army.  Area,  7997  ac.  Pop.  6858. — 
2,  A  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  14  m.  N.W.  Dumfries;  houses 
mostly  of  red  freestone,  well  built,  many  of  them  handsome. 
It  has  a  very  elegant  parish  church  close  by  the  village  ;  and 
a  handsome  U.  Presbyterian  church,  several  schools,  a  literary 
institution,  a  library  and  reading-room,  all  within  the  same 
building ;  a  horticultural  and  a  floricultural  society.  Pop. 
1658.—  (Local  Correspondent.)— 3,  A  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
10  m.  W.N.W.  Stirling.— 4,  A  rising  tn.  Canada  West,  12  m. 
from  Toronto,  near  the  Don,  which  affords  excellent  water- 
power,  and  drives  numerous  grist  and  saw  mills.  It  has  an 
Episcopal  church,  and  a  public  and  two  private  schools.  P.  650. 

THORNLIEBANK,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Renfrew,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Glasgow  and  Barrhead  railway.  1  m.  S.W.  Pol- 
lockshaws.  It  is  neatly  built,  consisting  chiefly  of  cottages 
occupied  by  persons  employed  in  the  extensive  cotton-mills, 
bleaching  and  print  works  of  the  locality.  Pop.  1620. 

THORNTON,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York, 
about  4  m.  W.  Bradford.  It  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  chiefly  in 
the  later  English  style;  Independent,  Primitive,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  a  charitable  endow 
ment,  several  collieries,  and  freestone-quarries.  Pop.  8051. 

THORNTON,  1 1  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks;  1332  ac.  Pop. 
103.— 2,  Leicester;  3930  ac.  Pop.  1350.— 3,  Lincoln; 
1755  ac.  Pop.  240.— 4,  (-Curtis),  Lincoln  ;  4610  ac.  Pop. 
497.— 5,  (-Dale),  York;  1066 ac.  Pop.  927.— 6,  (-in- Craven] , 
York;  6710  ac.  Pop.  2202.— 7,  (-in-Lonsdale),  York; 
11,432  ac.  Pop.  1130.— 8,  (-U- Moors),  Cheshire;  4866  ac. 
Pop.  942.— 9,  (-le-Street),  York;  2750  ac.  Pop.  234.— 10, 
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(-Steioanl),  York;  2079  ac.  Pop.  304.— 11,  (-Watlass), 
York;  3783  ac.  Pop.  421. 

THORNTON,  a  vil.  Scotland, co.  Fife,  on  (lie  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  and  Dundee  railway,  4  m.  S.S.E.  Markinch.  It  has 
a  plain  but  neat  church,  vitriol-works,  spinning-mills,  bleach- 
fields,  and  collieries.  Pop.  844. 

THOROE,  an  isl.  Denmark,  off  isl.  Funen,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel.  It  is  about 

3  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad;  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  and  is  richly 
wooded.     Many  vessels  are  built  here.     On  the  coast,  in  the 
Thorb'e  Strait,  is  a  winter-haveri  of  the  third  class,  admitting 
vessels  which  draw  17  ft.  water. 

TIIOROLD,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  on  the  Welland  canal, 

4  m.  from  St.  Catherines.     It  has  several  very  extensive 
flouring- mills,  saw  and  planing  mills,  manufactories  of  leather 
and  agricultural  implements ;  two  Protestant  churches,  a  R. 
Catholic  church,  a  public  and  two  private  schools.       Pop. 
(1852),  1094;  (Jan.  1854),  about  1250. 

THOROTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts  ;  730  ac.     Pop.  177. 
THORP-ARCH,  par.  Eng.  York ;  1607  ac.     Pop.  315. 
TIIORPACRE-cu.\i-DisHLEr,    par.    Eng.    Leicester; 
890  ac.     Pop.  260. 

THORPE,  23  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Derby;  1400  ac.  Pop. 
1 88.T-2,  Notts;  698  ac.  Pop.  115.— 3,  Surrey;  1495  ac. 
Pop.  555. — 4,  (-Abbot's),  Norfolk;  1122  ac.  Pop.  258.— 5, 
(-Achurch),  Northampton;  1580 ac.  Pop.  242. — 6,  (-Arnold), 
Leicester;  1742  ac.  Pop.  122.— 7,  (-Basset),  York;  1792  ac. 
Pop.  207.— 8,  (-Bochart),  Notts;  930  ac.  Pop.  33.— 9,  (-by- 
Ixworth),  Suffolk;  770  ac.  Pop.  136.— 10,  (- Constantine) , 
Stafford;  953  ac.  Pop.  53. — 11,  (-East),  Lincoln;  803  ac. 
Pop.  95.— 12,  (-West),  Lincoln;  640  ac.  Pop.  56.— 13,  (-U- 
Solen),  Essex;  3203  ac.  Pop.  1294.— 14,  (-Malsor),  Nor 
thampton  ;  680  ac.  Pop.  287.— 15,  (-Mandemlle),  Northamp 
ton  ;  1230  ac.  Pop.  151.— 16,  (-Market),  Norfolk  ;  1309  ac. 
Pop.  221.— 17,  (-Morieux),  Suffolk;  2457  ac.  Pop.  414.— 
18,  (•next-Hwldiscoe),  Norfolk ;  824  ac.  Pop.  94.— 19,  (-0,1- 
ihe-IIill),  Lincoln;  1820  ac.  Pop.  379.— 20,  (-Parva),  Nor 
folk;  349  ac.  Pop.  9.— 21,  (-Salvin),  Notts;  2180  ac.  Pop. 
313.— 22,  (-St.  Andrew),  Norfolk;  2525  ac.  Pop.  3000.— 
23,  (-St  Peter),  Lincoln ;  2880  ac.  Pop.  626. 
THORPE  (BISHOPS-).  See  BISHOPSTHOIU-E. 
THORPE-NEXT-NORWICH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  2  m.  E.  Norwich,  on  a  hill  above  the  "VYensum  and 
Yare,  and  on  the  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  railway.  It  has  a 
handsome  parish  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and 
some  good  monuments;  a  Dissenting  chapel,  a  free  school, 
and  a  county  lunatic  asylum.  Area,  2525  ac.  Pop.  3000. 
THORRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  1930  ac.  P.  458. 
THORSHALLA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  Nykoping,  on  the 
Eskiltuna.  a  little  above  its  mouth  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Lake 
Malar,  57  m.  AV.  Stockholm;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade. 
Pop.  about  500. 

THORSHAVN,  a  tn.  Faroe  isls.,  S.E.  coast,  isl.  Stromoe. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  group,  and  the  residence  of  the 
principal  authorities.  It  contains  a  church,  a  large  school, 
and  an  hospital.  Its  port,  which  is  the  most  important  in 
the  group,  is  defended  by  a  fort.  Pop.  720. 

THORVERTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  4036  ac.  P.  1511. 
THOUARS  [anc.  Tuedce  Arx],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Deux- 
Sevres,  48  m.  N.  Niort,  on  the  Thouet.  It  is  walled,  and 
flanked  with  large  towers,  which,  though  now  four  centuries 
old,  are  still  in  good  preservation.  It  contains  an  old  castle 
seated  on  a  rock  of  granite,  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  river,  and  rises  more  than  100  ft.  above  it ;  has 
manufactures  of  drugget,  cutlery,  linen,  hats,  and  leather ;  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  brandy,  horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  P.  2227. 
THOUET,  or  THOUE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  dep.  Deux- 
Sevres ;  flows  first  N.E.,  then  almost  duo  N.,  passing  Par- 
thenay  and  Thouars.  enters  dep.  Maine-et-Loire,  and  joins  1. 
bank  Loire  at  St.  Hilaire;  total  course,  80  m..  of  which  15m., 
commencing  at  Montreuil-Hellay,  are  navigable. 

THOUIN  BAY,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Freycinet's  Penin 
sula  ;  lat.  42°  15'  S. 

THOUROUT  [anc.  Thoraltum],  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  11  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges.  It  has  a  handsome 
church,  a  communal  house,  a  musical  society,  boarding  and 
other  schools,  and  several  benevolent  establishments  ;  manu 
factures  of  linen,  hats,  leather,  cordage,  earthenware,  salt, 
soap,  tobacco,  chicory,  and  glue  ;  a  dye-work,  and  oil,  flour, 


and  malt  mills.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Wynendael,  the  residence  of  the  counts  of  Flanders.  In  the 
middle  ages  its  trade  was  very  extensive.  Pop.  8296. 

THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  isls.,  N.  America, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little  below  Lake  Ontario,  belonging 
partly  to  Great  Britain  and  partly  to  the  U.  States,  supposed 
to  exceed  1500  in  number,  and  stretching  almost  continuously 
along  the  river  for  nearly  30  m.  They  are  generally  covered 
with  cedar  and  hemlock  trees  to  the  water's  edge,  and  in  the 
passages  between  them,  present  much  grand  and  beautiful 
scenery.  On  the  British  side,  the  largest  islands  are  Grand 
and  Howe ;  and  on  the  U.  States,  Carl  ton,  Grindstone,  and  Wells. 

THOYDON, three  pars.  Eng.  Essex:—] .  (-Bois) ;  2176ac. 
Pop.  591.— 2,  (-Garnon) ;  3161  ac.  Pop.  1237.— 3,  (-Mount) ; 
1500  ac.  Pop.  194. 

THRACE,  or  THRACIA,  a  name  which  appears  in  very 
ancient  times  to  have  been  applied  generally  to  the  almost 
unexplored  countries  in  the  S.E.  of  Europe,  was  afterwards 
employed  more  definitely  to  designate  that  portion  of  Turkey 
in  Europe  bounded,  N.  by  the  Danube ;  E.  the  Euxine  or 
Black  Sea ;  S.  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the 
^Egean  Sea  or  Archipelago;  and  W.  the  mountains  separating 
it  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  At  a  later  period  it  was 
used  in  a  still  more  restricted  sense,  as  nearly  identical  with 
Rumili  proper,  or  that  part  of  Turkey  lying  between  Bulgaria 
on  the  N.  and  the  Archipelago  on  the  S. 

THRANDESTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1375  ac.   P.  397. 

THRAPSTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
22  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Northampton,  on  the  Nene,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge.  It  has  a  cruciform  church,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  and  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyans  and  Baptists,  three 
or  four  schools,  several  small  charities,  and  two  friendly  so 
cieties.  The  principal  manufactures  are  whips  and  bobbin- 
lace.  Area  of  par.,  990  ac.  Pop.  1183. 

THRECKINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2270ac.  P.  180. 

THREE  HILLS  ISLAND,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  New  He 
brides,  about  50  m.  S.E.  Sandwich;  lat.  17°  4'  S.;  Ion.  168° 
19'  E.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  circuit,  and  is  remarkable  for 
three  mountains,  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  A  dangerous 
reef  extends  about  5  m.  W.  by  N.,  from  its  W.  point. 

THREE  ISLES,  Australia,  N.E.  coast,  S.E.  Cape  Flat 
tery  ;  lat.  15°  S: ;  Ion.  145°  30'  E.  The  principal  one  of  the 
group,  situated  to  leeward  of  an  extensive  reef,  is  ^  m.  long, 
composed  of  coral-sand,  the  highest  part  not  more  than  12  ft. 
above  high-water  mark, -with  several  groves  of  low  trees,  and 
is  overrun  with  tall  sedge-like  grass ;  the  second  is  composed 
of  a  strip  of  heaped-up  fragments  of  coral,  separated  from  the 
reef  by  a  belt  of  mangroves ;  the  third  is  a  mere  clump  of 
mangroves. — (Voyage  of  the  Rattlesnake.) 

THREE  KINGS,  or  MANAWA-TAWI,  a  group  of  isls., 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  W.  of  the  N.  island  of  New  Zealand  ;  lat. 
34°  13'  S. ;  Ion.  172°  10'  E.  They  are  high  enough  to  be 
come  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  25  m.,  but 
have  a  barren  aspect,  and  do  not  altogether  extend  over  a 
space  of  about  8  m.  each  way.  The  E.  island,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  scarcely  1  m.  long. 

THREE  RIVERS,  a  tn.  Canada  East,  cap.  district  of 
Three  Rivers,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lawrence,  90  m.  from  Quebec,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  electric  telegraph,  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  railway 
thence  to  Montreal.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Canada, 
and  was  long  stationary  as  regarded  enterprise  or  improve 
ment  ;  but  recently  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  improving  places  in  the  province — a  change  produced  prin 
cipally  by  the  commencement  of  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber 
on  the  river  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  which  had  hereto 
fore  been  neglected,  and  also  by  increased  energy  in  the  manu 
facture  of  ironware,  for  which  the  St.  Maurice  forges,  about 
|  3  m.  distant  from  the  town,  have  been  always  celebrated  in 
Canada.  Three  Rivers  is  the  residence  of  a  R.  Catholic 
bishop,  whose  diocese  bears  the  same  name  ;  and  contains  a 
II.  Catholic  cathedral,  a  church  of  England,  a  Scotch  kirk, 
and  a  Wcsleyan  chapel,  an  Ursuline  convent,  with  a  school 
attached,  where  over  200  young  females  are  educated  ;  two 
public  and  several  private  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a 
Canadian  institute,  and  a  young  men's  improvement,  and 
several  other  societies.  It  sends  a  member  to  the  provincial 
parliament.  Pop.  (1852),  4936;  (Jan.  1854),  6500. 

THREXTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1097  ac.     Pop.  61. 
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THRIGBY,  par.  En-.  Norfolk  ;  575  ac.     Pop.  49. 

THRIPLOW,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  2489  ac.     P.  521. 

THROAPHAM  (ST.  JOHN),  par.  Eng.  York;  2710  ac. 
Pop.  266. 

THROCKING,  par.  Eng.  Hertford;  903  ac.     Pop.  85. 

THROG'S  POINT,  U.  States,  about  16  m.  N.E.  New 
York,  projects  nearly  2  m.  into  East  River,  and  is  partly  occu 
pied  with  a  strong  fortification,  called  Fort  Schuyler,  which 
defends  the  entrance  to  New  York  through  Long  Island  Sound. 

THROWLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1943  ac.     P.  395. 

THROWLEY,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  3180  ac.     Pop.  614. 

THRUMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts  ;  1080  ac.     Pop.  133. 

THRUSHELTON,  or  TIIUUSHELTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ; 
3714  ac.  Pop.  535. 

THRUSSINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2200  ac.  P.544. 

THRUXTON,  two  pars.  Eng.  :—  1,  Hants;  1865  ac. 
Pop.  267.—  2,  Hereford;  437  ac.  Pop.  71. 

THRYBERGH,  par.  Eng.  York;  1624  ac.     Pop.  331. 

THUILLIES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
on  the  Biemele,  24  m.  E.S.E.  Mons  ;  with  manufactures  of 
soap  and  leather,  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  limestone  and 
sandstone  quarries.  Pop.  1324. 

THUIN,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  9  m. 
S.  W.  Charleroi,  r.  bank  Sambre.  It  is  well  built  and  clean  ; 
has  a  handsome  church,  an  almshouse,  musical  society,  Latin 
college,  and  several  primary  schools  ;  manufactures  of  wool 
len  fabrics,  leather,  coke,  and  charcoal  ;  breweries,  dye-works, 
and  bleacheries  ;  and  an  active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  wood, 
&c.  Near  it  marble  and  iron  are  wrought,  and  for  the  smelt 
ing,  &c.,  of  the  latter  there  are  several  blast-furnaces  and 
other  works.  Pop.  3989. 

THUIR,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Pyrenees-  Orien  tales,  9  m. 
S.  W.  Perpignan.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  flanked  with 
round-towers;  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  a  public  square, 
adorned  with  a  fine  marble-  fountain  ;  manufactures  of  leather, 
paper,  and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  agricultural  im 
plements,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2310. 

THULIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  10  m. 
W.  by  S.  Mons,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Valenciennes.  The 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  rearing  cattle,  and  in 
coal-mines.  Pop.  2170. 

THUM,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  9  m.  S.  Chemnitz; 
with  manufactures  of  leather,  ribbons,  and  lace.  Pop.  2095. 


op. 

THUN,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  and  16  m.  S.E.  Bern, 
beautifully  situated  at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  lake  of  its  name, 
at  the  point  where  the  Aar  issues  from  it.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  contains  a  number  of  handsome  buildings  ; 
among  others  a  townhouse,  orphan  hospital,  and  a  venerable- 


N.W.;  2  m.  broad,  and  about  720  ft.  deep.  At  its  S.E.  ex 
tremity,  it  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Brienz 
by  the  Aar,  which  again  emerges  from  its  N.W.  extremity. 
Its  other  principal  supply  of  water  is  received  from  the  Kan- 
der,  which,  after  receiving  the  Simmen,  is  conducted  into  tho 
lake  by  an  artificial  channel,  formed  in  1714.  The  banks  of 
the  lake,  near  the  town  of  Thun,  are  covered  with  villas  and 
gardens.  The  N.  shore  is  precipitous,  but  not  very  interest 
ing  ;  the  S.E.  shore  is  magnificent,  being  terminated  by  two 
lofty  mountains  of  remarkable  appearance  —  the  conical  Ni- 
essen.  and  the  Stockhorn,  so  called  from  its  curiously  pro 
jecting  peak.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  traffic  on  the  lake.  Its 
navigation  is  safe,  and  a  small  steamer  regularly  plies  upon 
it.  It  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 

THUNDERSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  2499  ac.     P.  492. 

THONDRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Herts  ;  2200  ac.    Pop.  572. 

THUNGERSHEIM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
r.  bank  Main,  N.N.W.  Wiirzburg;  with  a  church,  manufac 
tures  of  alcohoi,  liqueurs,  and  vinegar,  and  a  trade  in  wine. 
Pop.  1475. 

THUNNINGEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Sehwarz- 
wald,  near  Tuttlingen  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1844. 

THUR,  a  river,  Switzerland,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Sentis,  on  the  frontiers  of  cans.  Appenzell  and  St.  Gall  ;  flows 
very  circuitously  W.  by  N.  across  cans.  Thurgau  and  Zurich, 
and  joins  1.  bank  Rhine  8  m.  below  Schaffhausen  ;  total  course. 
about  70  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Acken,  the  Sitter, 
and  the  Murg. 

THURCASTON.  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2960  ac.    P.  1102. 

THURDOSIN,  or  TVARDOSIN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
co.  Arva,  124  m.  N.  Pesth;  with  a  saw  and  other  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  salt.  Pop.  1745. 

THURGARTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:—  1,  Norfolk;  961  ac. 
Pop.  272.—  2,  Notts;  2770  ac.  Pop.  385. 

THURGAU  [Valley  of  the  Thur;  Latin,  Thurgovia; 
French,  Thurgovie;  Italian,  Turgovia],  a  can.  in  the  N.E.  of 
Switzerland,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Untersee  and  Rhine,  which 
separate  it  from  Baden  and  can.  Schaffhausen  ;  W.  cans.  Schaff 
hausen  and  Ziirich;  S.  St.  Gall  ;  and  E.  and  N.E.  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  separating  it  from  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Ba 
den  ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  29  m.  ;  greatest  breadth,  20  m.  ; 


area,  270  sq.  m.  ;  capital,  Frauenfeld. 
ery  much  from  that  of  most  other  Swis 


The  surface  differs 
antons.     There  are 


looking  church,  which  stands  on  a  height  approached  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  and  rises  conspicuous,  with  its  octagonal 
tower,  above  all  the  other  houses.  Near  the  church  is  the  an 
cient  feudal  castle  of  the  counts  of  Ryburg,  which  has  stood  for 
seven  centuries.  Thun  possesses  several  good  schools,  and  a 
library ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  linen 

and  cheese.    Pop.  (1850),  3379. The  LAKE  [German,  Thun- 

ersee]  is  about  1756  ft.  above  sea-level ;  10  m.  long  S.E.  to 


1:0  high  mountains  in  it.  Numerous  smaller  ridges  intersect 
it  in  all  directions,  and  give  great  variety  and  often  much 
beauty  to  its  scenery;  but  the  loftiest  summits  nowhere  rise 
more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
The  principal  ridges,  three  in  number,  stretch  generally  in  a 
N.E.  direction,  and  divide  the  canton  into  three 
corresponding  valleys  —  the  central  and  largest  of 
all,  traversed  by  the  Thur;  the  E.,  sloping  down 
from  the  interior  toward  the  shores  of  the  lake  ; 
and  the  W.,  forming  the  valley  of  the  Murg.  The 
whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  to 
which  its  waters  are  conveyed  chiefly  by  the  Thur 
and  its  affluents,  and  partly,  also,  by  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  including  the  Untersee.  The  climate 
in  the  S.  W.,  near  Hornli,  on  the  confines  of  Ziirich, 
is  severe,  but  with  this  exception,  is  temperate. 
In  geological  structure,  the  canton  belongs  to  the 
more  recent  sandstone-formations.  The  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thur,  and  almost  all  their  rami 
fications,  consist  for  the  most  part  of  horizontal 
layers  of  boulders  and  gravel,  fine-grained  sand 
stone,  and  sandy  clay.  The  sandstone  is  generally 
soft,  and  not  well  adapted  for  building  purposes. 
In  some  districts  a  good  limestone  is  found. 
Patches  of  coal  occur  in  several  places,  but  in 
seams  which  seldom  exceed  a  few  inches  in  thick 
ness,  and,  in  consequence,  cannot  be  profitably 
worked.  There  are  no  other  minerals  deserving  of 
notice.  The  soil,  which  is  usually  of  a  clayey  nature,  is  of 
very  indifferent  fertility.  The  principal  crop  is  spelt.  After 
it  come  wheat,  rye,  barley,  common  oats,  and  especially 
potatoes.  But  the  culture  for  which  the  canton  seems  best 
adapted  is  that  of  fruit  ;  and  accordingly,  not  only  in  the  gar 
dens  attached  almost  to  all  the  houses  are  fruit-trees  planted, 
liut  large  orchards  are  spread  over  the  open  country,  and  give 
it,  particularly  at  the  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn,  a  remark- 
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ably  rich  and  pleasing  appearance,  In  many  places,  also,  the 
vine  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  much  wine  of  very  good 
quality  is  produced.  Woi'd,  likewise,  consisting  of  pine  and 
hndwood,  is  abundant,  and  occupies  about  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  surface ;  and  game,  particularly  water-fowl,  is  extremely 
plentiful.  Of  the  latter,  including  both  permanent  and  mi 
gratory  birds,  82  species  have  been  counted.  Fish  abounds;  j 
the  Lake  of  Constance  alone  containing  27  species,  and  the 
Thur  14.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  linen  and 
hempen  cloth,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace,  muslin,  buttons,  and  ar 
ticles  of  cooperage.  -Trade,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  extensive,  and  includes,  in  ad 
dition  to.  the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  corn,  wine,  cider, 
dried  fruit,  and  cattle.  Rather  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  education  is  generally 
diffused.  The  electors,  consisting  of  the  citizens  of  25  years 
of  age  who  possess  about  £10  in  property,  choose  the  grand 
council  or  legislature,  which  consists  of  100  members,  anjl  is 
wholly  renewed  every  two  years  by  the  annual  retirement  of 
a  half.  The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  six,  who  hold 
office  for  six  years.  Two  landammana,  chosen  annually,  pre 
side  alternately  for  six  months  over  each  council.  P.  88,819. 
THURINGERWALD,  or  FOREST  OF  THURINGIA,  a 
mountain-chain  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  commencing  at  the 
sources  of  the  Werra  and  Schwarza,  and  stretching  along  the 
r.  bank  of  the  Werra,  S.E.  to  N.W.,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Horsel,  near  Eisenach,  a  distance  of  about  60  m.  In  the 
S.E.  it  is  linked  with  the  Frankenwald,  and  in  the  W.  with  a 
ramification  of  the  Rhongebirge.  Its  culminating  points, 
situated  to  the  N.  of  Zelle,  are  the  Behrberg  and  the  Schnee- 
kopf,  which  have  each  a  height  of  about  3286  ft.  The  moun 
tains  are  composed  chiefly  of  porphyry,  granite,  and  clay-slate ; 
and  are  well  covered  with  wood,  chiefly  pine.  The  minerals 
include  iron,  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  &c.  The  drainage  is  shared 
by  tributaries  of  the  Elbe,  Main,  and  Weser. 

THURINGIA  [German,  MarTcgmfschaft-TMiringen],  an 
anc.  margraviate,  Germany,  situated  between  the  Harz  Moun 
tains,  the  Saale,  the  Thiiringerwald,  and  the  Werra.  Its 
capital  was  Erfurt. 

THURLASTON, par.  Eng.  Leicester;  2980  ac.  P.  796. 
THURLBEAR,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  949  ac.    Pop.  212. 
THURLBY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!  ;  1802  ac.    Pop. 
156.— 2;  5070  ac.     Pop.  799. 

THURLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Bedford ;  3480  ac.  Pop.  698. 
THURLES,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and  20  m. 
N.N.E.  Tipperary,  r.bank  Suir,  on  the  Great  South- Western 
railway.  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and  some  of  them 
are  well  built ;  it  has  a  small  Episcopal  chapel,  a  small  Wes 
leyan  and  a  large  R.  Catholic  chapel,  called  the  cathedral  of 
Cashel,  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  two  convents  with  two  schools 
for  girls,  a  monastery,  a  R.  Catholic  school  or  college,  a  school 
of  Christian  Brothers,  a  courthouse,  market-house,  bridewell, 
fever  hospital,  infantry-barracks,  and  dispensary  ;  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  (tn.).  5908.  Area  of  par.,  8269  ac. 
Pop.  10,546. — (Local  Correspondent.} 

THURLESTONE,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co. 
York  ( W.  Riding),  near  the  Don,  and  the  Sheffield  and  Manches 
ter  railway,  8  m.  S. W.  Barnsley.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  an 
Independent  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  and  coal  and  iron  mines.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  sight  in  infancy,  published  excel 
lent  works  on  algebra  and  fluxions,  was  born  here.  P.  2018. 
THURLOW,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk :— 1,(£mz<)  ;2023ac. 
Pop.  431.— 2,  (Little}  ;  1470  ac.  Pop.  449. 

THUBLOXTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  551  ac.    P.  192. 

URLTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1170  ac.     Pop.  445, 

THURM,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  bail,  and  near 

Vorderglauchau ;  with  a  paper  and  several  flour-mills.  P.  1118. 

THURNAU,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  9  m.  N.W. 

Baireuth ;  with  a  castle,  two  Protestant  churches,  a  trade  in 

fruit,  and  two  mills.     Pop.  1425. 

THURNBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  2740  ac.     Pop.  374. 
THURNE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  660  ac.     Pop.  330. 
THURNEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  8  m. 
S.  Bern  ;  with  a  church.     Pop.  3945. 

THURNING,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Norfolk;  1584  ac. 
Pop.  212.— 2,  Northampton  ;  1000  ac.  Pop.  211. 

THURNSCOE,  par.  Eng.  York  (W.  Riding) ;  1665  ac. 
Pop.  298. 


TIIUROCZ,  a  co.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  bounded, 
N.W.  by  Trentschin,  N.E.  Arva,  E.  Liptau,  S.E.  Sohl,  S. 
Bars,  and  S.W.  Neutra  ;  area,  452  sq.  m.  It  is  generally 
mountainous,  ramifications  of  the  Carpathians  traversing  it 
in  all  directions.  The  principal  stream  is  the  Thurocz,  which 
flows  through  the  county  in  a  N.  direction,  and  joins  the  Waag, 
forming  part  of  its  N.  boundary.  The  principal  grain-crop  is 
buckwheat ;  but  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land  is  fit  only 
for  pasture,  or  covered  with  wood.  On  the  former  great 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared,  and  from  the  latter 
much  valuable  timber  is  obtained.  Considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  the  dairy  and  to  the  rearing  of  bees.  Game,  both 
large  and  small,  is  abundant,  and  there  are  great  numbers 
of  wolves,  bears,  and  foxes.  The  county  is  divided  into  four 
districts — Szent-Martony  (the  capital),  Blatnitz,  Mossocz,  and 
Toth-Prona.  Pop.  45,715. 

THURROCK,  two  pars.Eng.  Essex:— 1,  (Little};  1495ac. 
Pop.  308.— 2,  (West};  3607  ac.  Pop.  754. 

THURROCK  (GRAYS-),  a  small  anc.  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Essex,  1.  bank  Thames,  4  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Graves- 
end  ;  with  a  handsome  cruciform  church,  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style ;  two  Dissenting  chapels,  several  Sunday-schools,  and 
an  endowed  charity-school ;  a  small  creek  or  harbour  which 
receives  hoys,  and  other  vessels  as  large  as  300  tons ;  and  a 
wooden  pier  400  ft.  long,  at  which  the  London  and  Gravesend 
steamers  call  several  times  a-day.  There  is  in  the  town  a 
large  brewery,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  lime-quarries. 
Area  of  par.,  1634  ac.  Pop.  1713. 

THURSBY,  par.  Emr.  Cumberland;  2984  ac.     P.  591. 
THURSFORD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1350 ac.     Pop.  346. 
THURSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Surrey ;  4348  ac.     Pop.  756. 
THURSO,  a  burgh  of  barony,  seaport,  and  par.  Scotland, 
co.  Caithness,  20  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Wick;  lat.  58°  33'  N.;  Ion. 
3°  31'  W.  (n.)     It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  irregularly  built,  but  contains,  particu 
larly  in  the  suburbs,  some  neat  freestone-houses.     It  has  an 
elegant  Established  church,  with  a  tower  and  spire  140  ft. 
high ;  a  Free  church,  and  chapels  for  Original  Seceders,  Bap 
tists,  and  Independents;  several  schools,  two  public  libraries, 
'a  reading  and  newsroom;   and  manufactures  of  linen  and 
|  woollen  cloths,  and  fishing-nets;  a  tannery,  and  rope-work 
i  The  fisheries  in  the  bay  are  extensive,  and  consist  chiefly  of 
haddock,  cod,  and  lobster ;  and  the  salmon-fisheries  around  it 
i  are  also  valuable.     The  chief  trade  of  the  port  is  the  expor- 
|  tation  of  grain,  cattle,  -sheep,  and  other  agricultural  produce ; 
!  also  paving-stones,  in  the  dressing  of  which  many  of  the 
i  inhabitants  are  employed.     On  the  W.  side  of  Thurso  Bay  a 
'  pier  is  erected,  with  a  depth  of  6  ft.  at  low-water,  and  19  ft. 
at  high-water  spring-tides.     Pop.  (tn.),  2908.     Area  of  par., 
22,040  ac.     Pop.  5096. 

THURSTASTON,  par.  Eng.  Cheshire;  2762  ac.    P.  98. 
TH  URSTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  2200  ac.     Pop.  759. 
THURSTONLAND,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co. 
1'ork,  5  m.  S.  by  E.  Huddersficld ;  with  a  neat  plain  church, 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  an  endowed  parochial  school.     Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  weavers.     Pop.  1320. 

THURTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  771  ac.     Pop.  242. 
THURZOFALVA,    or    TUKZUWKA,  a  vil.    Hungary, 
j  Hither  Dantihe,  co.  Trentschin,  8_  m.  from  Czacza ;  with  a 
parish  church,  a  saw  and  several  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
wood.     Pop.  6569. 

THUXTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1102ac.     Pop.  133. 
THWAITE.  three  paVs.  England:—!,  Norfolk;  676  ac. 
Pop.  138.— 2,  Suffolk;  832  ac.     Pop.  179.— 3,  (St.  Manj], 
Norfolk  ;  676  ac.     Pop.  130. 

THWING,  par.  Eng.  York  ;  4060  ac.  Pop.  444. 
T1AGO-DE-CACEM  (SA>).  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Algarve, 
36  m  N.W.  Ourique,  in  a  kind  of  bay  formed  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle.  It  has  a  church, 
a  Latin  school,  a  Franciscan  convent,  an  hospital,  and  a  small 
harbour,  with  an  active  fishery.  Pop.  2100. 

TIAI1UANACO,  a  vil.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  38  m.  W.N.W. 
La  Paz,  S.  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca.  It  is  now  greatly  deserted, 
but  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins  and  gigantic  monuments  that 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity. — (Castelnau.) 

TIANA  (SAN  CIVRIANO-DE-),  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  8  m.  from  Barcelona ;  with  a  small  townhouse,  primary 
school  for  boys,  and  several  for  girls,  a  parish  church,  manufac 
tures  of  cotton  tissues,  and  flour-mills.  Near  it  stood  the  famous 
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Carthusian  monastery  of  Montalegre,  said  to  have  been  the     Koko-Nor  (Blue  Sea)  territory ;  E.  the  Chinese  provinces  of 
most  curious  and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  Spain.     It  was  sacked  I  Sechuen  and  Yunnan  ;    S.   the  latter,   the  N.  provinces  of 


and  burned  at  the  revolution  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  July, 
1835.     Pop.  1818. 

TIAROTZ,  or  TIBOLD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Borsod,  14m. 
from  Miskolcz ;  with  a  Protestant  and  E.  Catholic  church,  a 
synagogue,  several  chateaux,  mineral-springs,  several  mills, 
stone-quarries,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1762. 

TIAS,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Lanzarote.  It  has  a  primary 
school  for  both  sexes,  a  hermitage  which  serves  as  a  parish 
church,  and  a  public  oratory.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  agri 
culture  and  weaving  some  plain  linens.  Pop.  1759. 

TIASMIN,  a  river,  Eussia,  rises  on  the  N.  confines  of 
gov.  Kherson,  enters  gov.  Kiev;  flows  first  N.N.E.,  then 
suddenly,  as  if  retracing  its  steps,  S.S.E..  and  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  between  Kiev  and  Kherson,  joins  r.  bank  Dnie 
per  at  the  town  of  Krilov,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

TIBBERAGHNY, par. Irel.  Kilkenny ;  1148  ac.  P.247. 

TIBBERMORE,  par.  Scotland,  Perth;  8  m.  by  3  m. 
Pop.  1495. 

TIBBERTON,  two  pars.  Eng  :— 1,  Gloucester;  1400ac. 
Pop.  362.— 2,  Worcester;  1320  ac.  Pop.  329. 

TIBENHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  3286  ac.     Pop.  727. 

TIBER  [Italian,  Tevere;  anc.  Tiberis],  a  river,  Italy, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  prov.  Florence,  Tuscany;  flows  first  S. 
as  a  mountain-torrent,  then  turning  S.S.E.,  enters  the  Papal 
States,  flows  S.E.,  traverses  the  city  of  Home,  shortly  after 
quitting  which,  it  flows  S.W.,  and  separating  into  two  branches 
—the  Fiumicino  on  the  N.,  and  the  Fiumara  on  the  S.,  forms 
the  island  called  Insula  Sacra,  and  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenean 
Sea  by  two  mouths.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Topino, 
Nera,  and  Teverone  on  the  left;  and  the  Nestore,  Chiann, 
Eicano,  and  Galera  on  the  right  bank.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  240  m.,  of  which  about  90  m.,  commencing  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Nera,  are  navigable,  but  only  with  considerable 
precaution.  Its  water,  always  surcharged  with  a  yellowish 
mud,  is  unwholesome,  and  its  fish  also  are  said  to  be  of  very 
indifferent  quality. 

TIBERIAS,  or  TABAIUA,  a  tn.  Palestine,  pash.  and  32  m. 
E.  by  S.  Acre,  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It 

is  inclosed  landward  by  a  strong  wall,  flanked  with  towers.  |  tangGhaut  (10,150ft.  in  height), and  theNiti  Ghaut  (16,81 1ft.) 
It  was  partially  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1837,  and  is  now  at  both  heads  of  the  Ganges;  the  Dura  Ghaut  (17,790  ft.),  and 
a  dilapidated,  filthy,  and  miserable  place.  I  the  Mustung  Pass  from  Nepaul ;  and  a  way  at  the  head  of  the 

TIBERIAS,  TABAEIA,  or  GEKESARETII  (LAKE  or  SEA  OF),  I  Konki  or  Naetsoo  river,  between  Nepaul  and  Sikkim,  to 
called  also  in  Scripture  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  N.  of  Pales-  which  ingress  into  Tibet  from  the  S.  is  said  to  be  easy. — (Guts- 
tine,  70  m.  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  smA  984  ft.  above  its  level ;  laff.}  Several  of  these  routes  are  practicable  for  horses, 
length,  N.  to  S.,  14  m. ;  central  breadth,  8  m.  It  is  of  an  irre-  j  Climate. — The  climate  of  Tibet  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
gularly  oval  or  rather  crescent  form,  with  its  convexity  towards  its  extreme  dryness  during  most  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
the  W.  It  occupies  a  basin,  apparently  of  volcanic  origin,  I  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  spring,  from  March  to 
620  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  M  editerranean ;  and  is  surrounded  May,  the  weather  is  very  variable,  and  thunder-storms,  with 
by  rugged  and  precipitous  heights  composed  of  limestone  or  '••  occasional  showers,  are  frequent.  .Near  Lassa  the  trees  bud 
basalt,  which  on  the  S.  and  E.  shores  rise  abruptly  from  800  ft.  in  April.  From  June  to  September  heavy  rains  are  frequent, 

and  swell  the  rivers  which  help  to  inundate  the  countries  of 
S.  Asia.   But  from  October  to  March,  so  little  moisture  exists 

Mount  Tabor.  The  water  is  deep  and  remarkable  for  its  j  in  the  air,  that  vegetation  is  all  but  wholly  dried  up ;  meats 
transparency,  and  the  scenery,  lauded  by  many  travellers,  is  j  and  fish  may  be  kept  for  all  that  period  unchanged,  and 


Burmah,  and  the  Himalaya,  which  separate  it  from  Assam, 
Bootan,  Sikkim,  Nepaul,  and  the  N.W.  territories  of  British 
India ;  W.  the  Himalaya,  separating  it  from  Cashmere  and 
the  Punjab,  Kafiristan,  &c.  Most  part  of  the  region  so 
bounded,  about  1300  m.  in  length  W.  to  E.,  belongs  to  the 
Chinese  Empire;  but  its  extreme  W.  portion,  called  Little 
Tibet  or  Bultistan,  is  included  in  the  dominions  of  the  Maha 
rajah  of  Cashmere ;  Ladak,  adjoining  this,  is  not  under  the 
Chinese  rule,  its  inhabitants  recognizing  only  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Tale  Lama ;  and  Sifan  or  Sefan,  bordering 
on  China,  is  excluded  by  the  Chinese  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Tibetan  authorities.  Tibet  Proper,  thus  limited,  extends 
between  Ion.  78°  and  98°  E.,  and  is  divided  into  Wei-Tsang 
(anterior  or  eastern),  and  Hou-Tsang  (ulterior  or  western), 
Tibet ;  cap.  of  the  former,  Lassa,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
or  Tale  Lama,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Buddhic  religion ; 
cap.  of  the  latter,  Chashe-lo-um-Boo.  the  seat  of  the  Bantchin- 
Eemboutchi. 

Physical  Geography. — Tibet,  as  a  whole,  is  probably  the 
most  elevated  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  plains 
average  from  1 0,000  ft.  to  1 1 ,000  ft.  in  height,  and  many  of  its 
mountains  rise  to  more  than  twice  that  elevation.  The  latter 
generally  extend  in  ranges  parallel  to  those  of  the  Himalaya, 
leaving  between  them  numerous  narrow  valleys  and  deep 
ravines.  In  the  E.,  however,  the  mountains  run  N.  to  S., 
inclosing  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers  of  Ultra  Gangetic 
India.  AVithin  the  boundaries  of  Tibet  rise  nearly  all  the 
great  rivers  of  S.  and  E.  Asia,  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  Brahma 
pootra,  Irrawadi,  Saluen,  Menam,  Mekon,  Yang-tze-kiang,and 
Hoang-ho,  besides  the  Gogr.i,  and  many  other  affluents  of  the 
Ganges.  Lakes  are  numerous.  The  Tengri-Nor  and  Bouka- 
Nor  are  remarkable  for  their  size ;  Lake  Palte  surrounds  like  a 
ring  a  large  island  of  its  own  shape ;  Manasarowar  and  Eavana- 
hrada,  near  lat.  31°  N.,  Ion.  81°  E.,  are  regarded  as  'sacred 
lakes,'  being  situated  nearly  15,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the 
tract  of  Kailas — the  mythological  Olympus  of  the  Hindoos, 
where  the  greatest  rivers  of  Indja  have  their  sources.  The 
principal  passes  connecting  Tibet  with  India  are  the  Ghang- 


to  1000  ft.  forming  the  abutments  of  the  table-land  of  Gaul- 
onitis,  and  the  W.  side  terminates  in  the  lofty  plain  N.  of 


declared  by  Clarke  to  be  finer  than  that  of  the  English  lakes, 
though  perhaps  inferior  to  Loch  Lomond.  It  receives  nume 
rous  small  streams,  but  is  fed  chiefly  by  the  Upper,  and  dis 
charges  itself  into  the  Lower  Jordan.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  fish,  and  in  early  times  was  covered  with  fishing-boats, 
which  ga\e  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  its  shores,  but 
scarcely  a  single  boat  is  now  seen  upon  it.  The  hills  which 
inclose  it  shelter  it  from  general  and  long-continued  storms, 
but  it  is  frequently  agitated  by  sudden  gusts  and  squalls,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  during  occurrences  of  these  that  our 
Saviour's  miraculous  power  in  calming  and  walking  on  the 
stormy  waves  was  displayed.  These  and  many  other  scrip 
tural  associations  make  this  lake  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  the  world. 

T1BERTON,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1111  ac.     Pop.  141. 

TIBET,  or  THIBET  [native,  Pue-koachin,  '  Snowy  Eegion 


of  the  North  ; '  Chinese,    Ts. 


Hindoo,  Bliot ;  the  name 


Tibet  or  Tubet  being  of  Mahometan  origin],  an  extensi 
region,  occupying  all  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Central  Asia,  in  its  widest  sense,  extending  between  lat.  27° 
and  36°  N. ;  and  Ion.  73°  and  101°  E.;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Kouenluii  Mountains,  and  their  continuations,  which  sepa 
rate  it  from  Chinese  Turkestan,  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the 


ntense  is  the  cold,  that  M.  Hue,  in  travelling  from  the  Ko 
ko-Nor  to  Lassa,  over  one  of  the  loftiest  portions  of  Central 
Asia,  states  that  he  found  cakes  of  barley  continually  frozen, 
though  kept  close  to  his  person  under  three  garments  of  skins 
and  one  of  woollen! — (Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage,  &c.,  in  1846.) 
Singular  to  say,  however,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  is  con 
siderably  higher  in  Tibet  than  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
Himalayan  chain,  a  phenomenon  supposed  to  be  owing  mainly 
to  the  radiation  of  the  sun's  heat  from  the  lofty  plains.  About 
lat.  31°  N.,  the  snow-line  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya  has 
been  found  not  to  reach  below  16,626  ft.,  while  on  the  S. 
slope  (the  Indian  side)  it  descended  to  less  than  13,000  ft. 
above  the  ocean ;  and  it  has  since  been  discovered  that  the 
difference  varies  elsewhere  between  20,000  ft.  and  15,000  ft. 
Accordingly  one  kind  of  barley  (Hordeum  hexastichon)  is  seen 
growing  14,700  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  another  species  at  a 
still  greater  elevation.  Wheat  succeeds  well  to  12,000ft., 
birch-woods  ascend  to  above  14,000  ft.;  and  small  bushes, 
which  serve  for  fuel,  grow,  near  lat.  31°,  to  17,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  or  nearly  1300  ft.  higher  than  the  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  under  the  equator.  Goitre,  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
ophthalmia,  lepra,  hydrophobia,  and  small-pox  are  amongst 
the  most  prevalent  diseases.  The  horror  of  the  Tibetans  for 
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the  last-named  is  excessive,  and  the  benefits  of  vaccination 
being  unknown,  those  aft'ected'with  small-pox  are  commonly 
left  exposed,  and  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

Natural  Products. — M.  Hue  remarks  that  Tibet  is  '  at  the 
same  time  the  richest  and  the  poorest  country  in  the  world ' 
— rich  as  regards  its  minerals,  poor  in  all  tending  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  The  vegetable  productions  are  very 
few.  Little  wheat,  and  much  less  rice  is  seen.  At  Deba, 
indeed,  near  the  W.  frontier,  corn  .is  said  to  be  raised  for  ex 
portation,  but  such  a  circumstance  is  rare  in  the  country,  and 
can  only  take  place  in  a  very  limited  district.  Some  buck 
wheat  is  cultivated;  the  potato  has  not  been  introduced. 
Black  barley  forms  the  basis  of  all  Tibetan  diet,  and  except 
it,  and  beans,  turnips,  radishes,  white  cabbage,  ferns,  and 
nettles,  which  are  used  as  culinary  herbs,  all  vegetable  pro 
ducts  for  food  are  brought  from  the  countries  on  the  S.  or  W. 
Unless  in  a  few  sheltered  .valleys,  as  that  of  Lassa — where 
peach  and  some  other  fruit  trees  flourish,  and  timber  of  un 
usual  size  for  Tibet  is  met  with — wood  of  all  kinds  is  very 
scarce  ;  and  argol,  or  the  dung  of  animals  pounded  and  mixed 
with  earth,  is  the  fuel  chiefly  used,  and  with  which  even 
metals  are  smelted.  With  this  great  paucity  of  vegetable 
products,  it  is  very  striking  that  animals,  both  wild  and  do 
mestic,  are  numerous.  Large  droves  of  sheep  and  cattle  exist 
in  Tibet,  especially  in  its  E.  part,  where  the  herbage  is  richer 
than  elsewhere.  Sefan  and  the  Koko-Nor  territory  are  in-  j 
habited  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  sole  wealth  is 
in  their  herds  and  flocks.  The  sheep  are  reared  with  care — 
dried  mutton  is  an  important  article  of  food — and  the  skins,  j 
which  are  of  great  fineness,  both  constitute  the  clothing  of  j 
the  people,  and  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  , 
China.  The  bhoral  (Ovis  ammon]  is  a  large  sheep,  from  3  ft.  | 
to  3£  ft.  in  height,  from  5£  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  and,  like  all  or  most  of  the  native  quadrupeds  of 
Tibet,  covered  with  long  hair  or  fur.  It  is  the  principal 
animal  used  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  transit  of  merchandise 
across  the  Himalaya.  The  yak  (Bos  grunniens]  furnishes 
excellent  milk  and  butter ;  its  flesh  is  an  important  article 
of  food,  and  its  tail  forms  the  chowry  or  fan  in  such  general 
use  in  India.  Large  herds  of  wild  oxen,  of  a  formidable 
character,  pasture  alternately  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills. 
The  shawl-goat  (Capra  Urcus)  is  an  important  source  of  na 
tional  wealth,  its  woolly  hair  being  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  shawls,  for  which  purpose  large  quantities  of  it 
are  sent  into  Cashmere,  together  with  hair  of  the  yak,  and  of 
some  breeds  of  dogs.  This  goat  is  of  a  small  species,  straight 
horned,  and  of  various  colours.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  naturalize  it  in  other  countries,  but  hitherto,  as  we  believe, 
wholly  without  success,  for  the  fineness  of  its  coat  declines 
where  the  cold  is  less  excessive.  The  Tibetan  horse  is  small, 
spirited,  and  handsome ;  and  what  are  called  wild  mules  have 
a  well-shaped  body  and  good  carriage,  though  a  large  and 
ungainly  head  spoils  their  appearance.  Tibet  is  the  native 
country  of  the  musk-deer,  and  of  the  Ccrvus  tibetamts,  a 
creature  rivalling  in  magnitude  the  wapiti  of  the  American 
continent.— (See  Asiatic  Journal  of  Bengal,  xix.  468.)  Several 
other  kinds  of  deer,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  lynxes,  badgers, 
bears,  &c.,  are  met  with,  as  are  numerous  species  of  wild  i 
fowl  and  other  birds ;  the  tiger,  elephant,  and  other  formid-  i 
able  animals  of  the  S.  slope  of  the  Himalaya  are  absent. 

In  mineral  products  Tibet  is  extremely  rich.  Gold  is 
found  in  lumps,  in  veins,  and  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers;  W. 
of  Lassa  are  several  highly  productive  mines  of  this  metal, 
and  the  quantity  obtained,  and  used  in  gilding  the  temples  and 
depositing  in  their  treasuries  as  religious  offerings,  must  be 
enormous.  Government  permits  companies,  engaging  to  pay 
in  advance  400  Ibs.  of  pure  bullion,  to  open  mines ;  there  are, 
however,  many  restrictions  upon  mining.  At  Lithang  is  a 
silver,  at  Rywulse  an  iron  mine  ;  and  at  Bathang  mercury 
and  native  cinnabar  are  found.  In  many  spots  there  exists 
rock-salt ;  in  Lhorundsong  and  Giamalbo,  the  lapis-lazuli,  so 
highly  prized  in  China  ;  and  in  Draga,  the  turquoise. — (Gutz- 
laff,  in  Oco.  Jour.,  xx.  262.)  Nearly  all  the  lakes  are  brackish ; 
and  tincal,  nitre,  &c.,  in  immense  quantities,  effloresce  on  the 
soil  in  many  places.  The  tribute  to  China  is  partly  paid  in 
bullion,  but  as  the  presents  in  return  from  the  emperor  to  the 
lamas  surpass  in  value  its  amount,  a  large  quantity  of  gold  finds 
its  way  back  again  to  Tibet,  the  laborious  carriage  of  which 
might  be  conveniently  obviated  by  bills  of  exchange.  The 


reduction  of  iron  and  other  ores  is  pursued  domestically,  even 
by  the  shepherds  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  mining  as  well  as  manufacturing 
industry ;  coal  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Tibet. 

Manufacture  sand  Commerce. —  The  latest  traveller  in  Tibet, 
M.  Hue,  reports  that  at  Lassa,  woollen  cloths,  termed  pou- 
lon,  incense-sticks,  formed  of  aromatic  woods,  and  wooden 
porringers,  out  of  which  the  Tibetans  uniformly  take  their 
meals,  are  made  with  acknowledged  skill ;  but  that  all  the 
other  manufactures  are  ill-conducted.  The  porringers,  one 
of  which  is  always  carried  about  the  person,  are  of  very  vari 
ous  prices,  and  as  much  connoisseurship  seems  to  be  expended 
on  them  as  on  pipe  bowls  and  tubes  amongst  tobacco-smokers 
in  some  other  countries.  Their  character  and  quality  are 
held  to  indicate  the  rank  or  taste  of  their  possessors,  much  as 
a  watch  or  jewellery  would  in  Europe.  Moorcroft,  who  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  weaving  at  Piti,  in  Little 
Tibet  (Trarels,  71-74),  reports  that  very  good  sacking  is 
made  from  the  hair  of  the  yak.  Gutzlaff  adds,  '  The  inhabi 
tants  (of  the  capital)  are  good  goldsmiths,  and  excel  in  the 
art  of  sculpture.  Their  idols  are  full  of  expression,  and  where- 
ever  the  grotesque  and  colossal  form  is  not  required  by  the 
tenets  of  their  creed,  the  Tibetans  imitate  nature  very  well. 
They  are  moreover  good  jewellers.  Their  woollen  manufac 
tures  resemble  felt  more  than  our  cloth,  and  are  in  demand 
in  China,  and  even  introduced  into  India.  The  velvet  made 
at  the  capital  is  celebrated  for  beauty  of  colour.  In  dyeing 
they  excel ;  there  is  a  peculiar  gloss  and  freshness  in  their 
tints.  Their  rosaries  are  exquisitely  made ;  the  stones  are 
taken  from  the  sacred  river  near  Lassa,  and  are  beautifully 
cut.  Coral,  carnelians,  &c.,  imported  from  India,  are  most 
carefully  cut,  and  then  again  exported.' — (Jour,  of  the  Geo. 
Soc.,  xx.  216.) 

Tibet  is  a  country  of  extensive  traffic,  and  has  several  marts 
of  commercial  importance.  The  principal  trade  is  with  China ; 
this  is  conducted  at  Lassa,  and  at  Si-ning,  a  city  of  the 
Chinese  province  Kansoo,  from  which  place  caravans,  consist 
ing  of  several  hundred  persons,  go  at  fixed  periods  to  the  me 
tropolis  of  Tibet  with  cattle,  mules,  horses,  and  camels  ;  carry 
ing  tea,  silver  bullion,  Mates  or  presentation  scarfs,  brocades, 
and  other  silk  goods,  some  cottons,  fruits,  tobacco,  quicksilver, 
cinnabar,  furs,  porcelain,  and  other  Chinese  produce,  together 
with  European  cutlery  and  other  manufactures  ;  these  goods 
are  exchanged  in  Tibet  for  gold-dust,  fine  and  coarse  woollens, 
wax-candles,  incense,  idols,  fleeces,  and  Indian  and  European 
goods.  The  whole  trade  with  China  is  estimated  to  amount 
in  value  to  2,000,000  taels  (about  £700,000)  yearly,  and 
is  said  to  be  increasing.  The  caravans  going  from  China 
into  Tibet  are  often  surprised  and  plundered  by  the  kolo  or 
brigands,  who  invest  the  Koko-Nor  territory  and  Sefan.  A 
route  exists  through  the  latter  country,  from  Lassa  to  the 
capital  of  the  Chinese  province  Sechuen,  but  it  does  not  ap 
pear  to  be  made  use  of  for  much  trading  intercourse.  Chinese 
silks,  musk,  yak-tails,  sable-furs,  and  gold  are  sent  into  Ne- 
paul,  in  exchange  for  sugar  and  other  natural  produce,  with 
manufactured  goods  from  India.  Bootan,  as  well  as  Nepaul, 
derives  all  its  imports  from  China  by  way  of  Tibet.  From 
2000  to  3000  Nepaulese  are  located  in  Lassa,  as  jewellers 
and  traders ;  and  Hue  states  that  the  Pe-boun  or  Bootanese 
there,  are  the  sole  metallurgists,  and  also  chemists  and  phy 
sicians.  From  Bootan  and  Bengal,  Tibet  receives  piece-goods, 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  paper,  skins,  sandal-wood,  spices,  gums, 
&c. ;  from  Assam,  some  rice,  coarse  silk,  gums,  and  iron. 
Other  imports  from  India  come  by  way  of  Cashmere  and  of 
Leh  (Ladak),  the  trade  with  which  is  considerable  at  three 
large  annual  fairs.  To  Cashmere  Tibet  sends  nearly  all  its 
shawl-wool,  also  bullion,  tea,  borax,  rock-salt,  turquoises, 
musk,  goat  and  lamb  skins,  &c.,  in  return  for  dried  fruits,  pro 
visions,  shawls,  gamboge,  saffron,  red  woollens,  and  Russian 
goods;  some  of  which  last  also  reach  Tibet  from  Chinese  Tur 
kestan,  along  with  horses,  wool,  &c.  Some  of  the  KatcJii  or 
Mussulmans  from  Cashmere,  who  have  settled  in  Tibet,  make 
annual  journeys  to  Calcutta,  whence  they  bring  back  ribbons, 
lace,  British  scissors,  knives,  some  hardwares,  and  cotton 
goods  ;  but  such  is  the  fear  and  jealousy  entertained  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  of  their  powerful  British  neighbours,  that, 
except  in  the  foregoing  manner,  all  intercourse  between 
British  India  and  Tibet  is  strictly  shut  out.  Several  English 
travellers,  including  Capt.  Gerard  and  Dr.  Hooker,  have  been 
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stopped  on  the  highlands  of  the  Himalaya  at  Chinese  garrison 
stations,  and  precluded  from  entering  the  Tibetan  territory; 
and  Moorcroft,  who  resided  at  Lassa  for  some  years,  was  only 
able  to  penetrate  it  from  the  south  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Ladak,  disguised  as  a  Mussulman  trader,  and  favoured  by  his 
fluent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language.  Except  with  ihe 
countries  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  the  foreign  trade  of  Tibet  is 
mostly  monopolized  by  the  Chinese  officials.  The  Mongols, 
in  return  for  skins,  wool,  and  live  stock,  take  back  idols, 
rosaries,  and  teas.  '  The  commerce  with  the  Calmucks  is  of 
a  similar  nature,  but  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  capital 
is  thrown  in  high  bustle  during  the  summer-months,  and  much 
business  is  transacted  within  a  short  time.' — (Gutzlaff.)  The 
currency  is  rude  ;  it  consists  of  silver  ingots,  and  coins  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  with  Persian,  Indian,  or  Tibetan  inscrip 
tions,  and  which  are  often  broken  in  pieces  of  different  frac 
tional  values. 

People  and  Customs.— The  Tibetans  belong  to  the  widely 
spread  Mongolian  family,  and  have  a  flattened  face,  salient 
jaw-bones,  small  black  eyes,  a  short  nose,  black  hair,  and 
little  beard.  They  are  of  middle  height,  square  built,  and 
join  much  of  the  agility  of  the  Chinese  to  the  bodily  vigour 
of  the  Tartars  ;  gymnastic  exercises  and  dancing  are  their 
favourite  amusements.  Their  colour  is  in  general  somewhat 
swarthy,  but  amongst  the  upper  classes  are  individuals  as 
white  as  Europeans.  In  disposition  they  are  reported  to  be 
mild,  generous,  and  friendly ;  religious,  but  less  credulous 
and  bigoted  in  matters  of  faith  than  the  Tartars.  Want  of 
cleanliness  is  a  common  failing.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly 
of  tsamba,  or  cakes  made  of  barley,  tea,  with  butter  or 
milk,  mutton,  horse-flesh,  and  yak-beef;  wheaten  bread  is 
used  only  by  the  wealthy.  Pork  is  sold  in  the  capital, 
but  it  is  dear.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  clothed  in  sheep, 
goat,  or  jackal  skins,  and  boots  of  great  thickness.  In  the 
towns,  woollens,  chiefly  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour,  replace  the 
garment  of  skins ;  a  wide  robe,  fastened  at  the  right  side  and 
bound  around  the  loins  with  a  red  girdle ;  boots  of  red  or 
violet  cloth  ;  a  blue  cap,  with  a  large  border  of  black  velvet, 
and  a  red  ribbon ;  a  bag  of  yellow  taffeta,  for  holding  the  por 
ringer  ;  and  two  purses,  which,  whether  full  or  empty,  are 
worn  in  the  girdle,  constitute  the  dress  of  the  laity.  The 
higher  classes  use  silks  and  cloaks  lined  with  fur.  They  do 
not,  like  the  Chinese,  shave  the  head,  and  their  hair  is  usually 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  shoulders,  but  within  the  last  few 
years  Hue  informs  us  that  the  dandies  of  Lassa  have  adopted 
the  Chinese  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  in  a  queue,  and  adorning 
it  with  gold  trinkets.  In  the  left  ear  a  gold  ornament  is  often 
worn.  The  women  use  a  costume  very  like  that  of  the  men, 
with  a  short  tunic  under  the  robe,  and  the  hair  divided  into 
two  tresses.  The  lower  classes  adopt  a  yellow  covering  for 
the  head,  similar  in  shape  to  a  '  cap  of  liberty,'  for  which 
females  of  the  upper  ranks  substitute  a  kind  of  coronet,  set 
off  with  pearls  and  jewellery.  In  accordance  with  a  singular 
usage,  most  of  them,  when  appearing  in  public,  have  the  face 
smeared  over  with  a  black  varnish,  and  those  who  most  dis 
figure  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  are  held  to  be  the  most 
pious  and  correct  in  conduct.  It  is  stated  that  this  custom  is 
the  consequence  of  an  order  promulgated  by  a  former  ruler  of 
Tibet,  with  the  view  of  correcting  public  morals,  and,  strange 
to  say,  it  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  by  the  female  popu 
lation  without  a  murmur.  The  women  are  not  secluded  as  in 
Mahometan  countries,  but,  as  in  China,  they  engage  actively 
in  commercial  life,  and  all  the  stall-keepers  and  small  shop 
keepers  are  females.  The  practice  of  polyandry,  by  which 
one  woman  becomes  the  wife  of  several  brothers,  is  common 
in  Tibet,  as  in  Nepaul  and  Bootan,  though  it  is  said  to  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  Chinese  in  certain  districts. 

A  remarkable  custom  (though  not  peculiar  to  Tibet,  since 
it  prevails  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire),  is  uni 
versal — the  presentation  of  the  khata.  The  khata  is  an  oblong 
white  silk  scarf  of  very  fine  texture,  thrice  as  long  as  wide, 
and  with  a  mystic  sentence  inwoven  at  both  ends  ;  one  is  in 
variably  exchanged  at  every  visit  of  ceremony,  is  sent  with 
every  present,  and  accompanies  every  letter  passing  between 
persons  in  any  rank  of  life,  with  the  hearty  good-will  that 
characterizes  the  act  of  shaking  hands  in  Europe.  M.  Hue 
remarks—'  It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  what  an  extent  the 
people  estimate  the  importance  of  the  khata.  Words  or  pre 
sents  are  deemed  as  nothing  without  it,  the  most  insignificant 
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matters  are  enhanced  by  it,  and  on  the  khata  being  offered,  a 
favour  cannot  be  refused  without  a  breach  of  etiquette.'  The 
mode  of  salutation  in  Tibet  is  grotesque  ;  it  consists  in  unco 
vering  the  head,  thrusting  out  the  tongue,  and  scratching  the 
right  ear.  The  methods  of  sepulture  are  various ;  the  bodies 
of  the  sovereign  lamas  are  preserved,  by  being  dried  and  then 
enshrined ;  those  of  inferior  lamas  are  commonly  burned, 
and  the  ashes,  or  portions  of  the  body,  such  as  a  nail,  hair,  or 
tooth,  are  carefully  inclosed  in  idols,  which  are  sold  by  the 
priests  to  the  devout  at  a  high  price.  Burial  is  unknown. 
The  bodies  of  the  laity  are  exposed  on  heights,  as  is  customary 
among  the  Parsees,  or  are  committed  to  the  rivers.  Lastly 
is  a  mode  said  by  Hue  to  be  the  most  common  of  all,  and  cer 
tainly  revolting  enough  to  European  notions ;  the  corpse  is 
cut  into  pieces,  which  are  given  to  dogs,  and  in  some  lama 
series  sacred  dogs  are  reared  for  the  express  purpose.  Some 
other  customs,  however,  evince  much  more  elevated  feelings. 
In  the  city  of  Lassa,  as  Hue  relates,  when  the  sun  is  about 
to  set,  the  inhabitants  meet  in  the  principal  quarters  and  pub 
lic  places,  and  chant  hymns,  joining  in  a  solemn  religious  con 
cert  of  a  very  impressive  character.  The  practice  of  public 
meeting  at  sunset  also  prevails  amongst  the  Parsees  of  India, 
and  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  that  it  is  common  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  where,  likewise,  it  assumes  a  re 
ligious  character. 

Arts,  Sciences,  and  Laws. — The  great  scarcity  of  fuel  and 
of  timber  has  prevented  the  Tibetans  from  excelling  in  archi 
tecture,  and  in  others  of  the  useful  arts.  At  Lassa  and  else 
where  are  certainly  some  magnificent  and  richly-ornamented 
stone-temples ;  and  the  houses  there,  built  with  terraces  on 
the  summit,  are  neatly  whitened,  and  painted  externally ;  but 
their  interior  is  filthy  as  well  as  comfortless,  the  floors  being 
only  of  stone  or  marble.  In  the  W.,  the  houses  are  built  of 
pebbles  cemented  with  clay  or  earth  ;  many  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  peasantry  consist  merely  of  hewn  stone,  piled  on  each 
other  without  cement,  and  are  like  brick-kilns  in  shape ;  and 
a  large  number  of  the  population  live  in  caverns  hewn  in  the 
mountain-sides.  Some  suspension-bridges  of  iron  and  ropes 
are  laid  across  the  rivers,  but  these  are  reported  to  be  very 
inferior  to  similar  works  in  China ;  an  iron-bridge  of  13  arches, 
over  a  branch  of  the  Yaru-dzang-bo,  near  Chashe-lo-um-Boo,  is 
the  finest  public  work  of  its  kind  in  Tibet,  of  which  we  have 
any  account.  The  boats  employed  are  commonly  built  of 
hides  alone,  and  merchandise  is  conveyed  by  land  wholly  on 
the  backs  of  domestic  animals.  Printing  is  an  art  in  which 
the  Tibetans  make  a  more  respectable  figure  than  many  other 
Asiatic  nations ;  most  of  the  chief  lamaseries,  or  Buddhist 
monasteries,  have  a  printing-office  attached,  from  which  re 
ligious  works  are  issued,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  estal> 
lishment.  Movable  types  are  not  employed  ;  the  books  are 
printed  with  wooden  blocks,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  separ 
ate,  resembling  a  pack  of  cards,  stamped  on  both  sides,  are 
held  together  between  wooden  covers.  Manuscripts  are  well 
executed ;  the  lamas  write  with  bamboo-pens,  on  paper  glazed 
with  milk.  The  Tibetan  sacred  character  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Sanscrit ;  it  is  read,  however,  from  left  to  right  The 
arithmetical  figures  in  use  are  almost  identical  with  the  so- 
called  Arabic  numerals  used  by  ourselves.  The  lamas  have 
some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Turner  found  them  acquainted 
with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
ring  of  Saturn.  Their  historical  records  are  obscure,  in  con 
sequence  of  their  indifference  to  precise  dates,  and  a  compli 
cated  chronology.  Of  their  jurisprudence  we  have  but  an 
imperfect  knowledge ;  their  written  laws  are  of  high  anti 
quity  ;  their  actual  code  is  said  to  have  been  modified  by  the 
Chinese,  since  the  political  connection  with  China  has  existed. 
In  Tibet,  as  in  Mongolia,  robbery  and  murder  are  severely 
punished,  but  it  would  seem  that  retribution  for  offences  is  by 
no  means  certain.  According  to  M.  Hue,  the  individual  who 
has  been  injured,  or  his  immediate  relatives,  must  cite  the 
criminal  before  the  judicial  authorities,  or  he  goes  unpunished. 
The  Buddhist  Religion. — Tibet  may  be  called  the  Popedom 
of  Asia,  it  being  the  head,  seat,  and  centre  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  which  numbers  amongst  its  votaries  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  India  beyond  the  Brahmapootra,  Ceylon, 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  Manchooria,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Kus- 
sian  Empire  in  Asia,  together  with  a  portion  of  its  dominions 
in  Europe,  the  whole  comprising  certainly  more  than  one- 
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third  of  the  entire  human  race.'  The  country  of  Tibet  is  ac 
cordingly  regarded  as  a  sacred  land  by  nearly  all  the  Mon 
golian  family  of  mankind,  and  it  is  resorted  to  in  pilgrimage 
by  vast  numbers  of  devotees,  whose  offerings  to  the  numerous 

Kiesthood  compensate  the  Tibetans  for  the  poverty  of  their  land, 
is  believed  that  Buddhism  and  Brahminism  are  but  two  offsets 
from  a  primitive  religion  which  once  prevailed  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  beyond  the  Indus,  and  the  heights  of  Pamir,  but 
which  became  debased  in  Hindoostan  by  the  introduction  of 
monstrous  allegories,  a  polytheistic  worship,  and  institutions, 
such  as  those  of  caste  and  relative  degrees  of  purity,  which 
were  foreign  to  the  original  faith.  Buddh  is  considered  in 
Tibet  as  the  necessary  independent  Being  of  the  universe,  and 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things ;  like  Brahma,  he  is  wor 
shipped  under  a  triune  form,  and' the  Buddhists  join  with  the 
Brahmins  in  acknowledging  the  four  earliest  incarnations  or 
avatars  of  the  same  deity.  Sakya,  whom  they  consider  liis 
fifth  incarnation,  is  regarded  by  the  Brahmins  as  the  ninth 
avatar  of  Vishnu,  the  intermediate  manifestations  of  which 
divinity  are  rejected  by  the  Buddhists.  Sakya  is  said  to  have 
been  born  at  Kapila,  in  Oude,  in  the  6th  century  before 
Christ,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  Brahminism, 
whose  doctrines,  about  B.C.  309,  were  actively  spread  by 
Asoka,  a  powerful  king  of  Magadha  (Bahar  in  Hindoostan), 
contemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Gaya,  the  capital 
of  Magadha,  is  accordingly  viewed  as  holy  by  Buddhists,  who 
occasionally  resort  to  it  in  pilgrimage  from  across  the  Hima 
laya  ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  Buddha-Gaya,  the  supposed  place 
of  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Sakya,  a  gigantic  image  of 
whom,  in  the  usual  cross-legged  sitting  posture,  is  still  ex 
tant  there.  From  the  time  of  Asoka,  Buddhism  extended 
rapidly  in  Hindoostan  ;  it  appears  to  have  reached  Cashmere 
about  B.C.  241;  Ceylon,  quite  early  in  the  2d  century  be 
fore  Christ ;  and  China,  about  B.C.  C5.  Khoten  (Chinese 
Turkestan)  received  it  in  the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era; 
and  Burmah  about  A.D.  236.  From  Ceylon,  subsequently  to 
the  latter  epoch,  the  faith  of  the  new  Buddh  was  conveyed 
into  the  other  countries  of  Ultra-Gangetic  India,  where  Sakya, 
or  one  of  his  followers,  is  worshipped  under  the  names  of 
Gautama,  Somona-Kodom,  £c. ;  but  the  Buddhism  of  those 
countries  is  of  a  degraded  kind,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  in 
tellectual  superiority  that  characterizes  it  in  Tibet,  in  which 
country,  however,  it  is  stated  not  to  have  been  established 
till  A.D.  367.  In  the  5th  century  A.D.,  a  persecution  of 
Buddhism  began  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Brahmins  in  Hindoo- 
Stan,  and  with  such  effect,  that  its  extirpation  there  is  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  complete  by  the  end  of  the  7th  century. 
It  has  even  been  asserted  that  there  is  now  not  a  single  native 
Buddhist  in  India,  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  to  Cape 
Comorin  ;  but  a  sect  of  Hindoos,  termed  the  Bauddha-Vaish- 
navas,  living  in  Gujerat,  the  Deccan,  and  the  Carnatic,  worship 
the  ninth  avatar  of  Vishnu ;  and  the  Jains,  a  pretty  numerous 
section  of  the  population  in  W.  India,  entertain  a  faith  and 
employ  symbols  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Buddhists. 
The  Buddhists,  while  they  reject  the  multitudinous  pantheon 
of  the  Hindoos,  admit  an  indefinite  number  of  incarnations  of 
Buddh,  who  is  supposed  to  animate  in  succession  the  bodies 
of  their  chief  lamas  or  priests  ;  and  this  tenet,  the  repudiation 
of  caste,  the  use  of  animal  food,  the  practice  of  a  contempla 
tive  life  as  the  highest  pursuit  of  humanity,  and  the  belief  of 
a  final  absorption  into  the  deity,  constitute  the  chief  points  of 
difference  between  them  and  the  followers  of  the  Brahmiiiical 
religion. 

In  the  14th  century,  Buddhism  in  Central  Asia  was  sub 
jected  to  a  new  reformation.  Tsong-Kaba,  born  in  the  Koko- 
Nor  territory  about  A.D.  1357,  and  having  been  instructed  by 
a  lama  from  the  West,  set  out  for  Lassa,  where  he  announced 
his  doctrines,  and  near  to  which  he  founded  the  great  monas 
tery  of  Kuldan.  The  ceremonies,  costume,  and  devotional 
exercises  now  prevailing  in  most  of  the  monasteries  of  Tibet, 
'the  cross,  mitre,  dalmatica,  cope,  two  choirs,  psalmody, 
exorcisms,  censer,  benediction  by  laying  the  hand  on  the  head, 
chaplet,  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  spiritual  retirement,  worship  of 
saints,  fasts,  processions,  litanies,  holy-water,'  &c.,  bearing 
so  great  a  similarity  to  those  of  the  R.  Catholic  church,  are 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  ritual  and  discipline 
of  Tibetan  Buddhism  by  Tsong-Kaba.  It  has  been  conjec 
tured  that  the  '  instruction  '  which  he  had  received  was 
from  some  one  of  the  R.  Catholic  priests,  whom  the  new  in 


ercourse  between  the  W.  and  E.,  after  the  conquest  of  Gen- 
ghiz-Khan  and  his  successors,  had  incited  to  visit  Central  Asia. 
The  lamas  of  the  sect  of  Tsong-Kaba  wear  a  yellow  mitre ; 
;hose  adhering  to  the  older  ritual,  &c.,  retain  one  of  a  red 
colour;  the  latter  prevail  throughout  the  S.E.  of  Asia,  while 
the  reforms  of  Tsong-Kaba  'have  triumphed  in  all  the  coun- 
:ries  between  the  Himalaya,  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  the 
Wall  of  China.'  As  respects  the  general  character  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  we  shall  here  quote,  without  comment,  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  a  Protestant  missionary.  '  It  has 
o  mythology  of  obscene  and  ferocious  deities ;  no  sanguinary 
r  impure  observances ;  no  self-inflicted  tortures ;  no  tyran 
nizing  priesthood ;  no  confounding  of  right  and  wrong,  by 
making  certain  iniquities  laudable  in  worship.  ...  In 
almost  every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the  best  religion  man  ever 
nvented.' — (Travels,  322.) 

The  lamas  of  Tibet  [lama,  '  one  who  shows  the  way '] 
rbnn  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  reside  in 
monasteries,  many  of  which  accommodate  from  3000  to  4000 
persons.  In  the  single  district  of  Lassa,  there  are  reputed 
to  be  more  than  thirty  great  Buddhic  establishments,  each 
with  nearly  15,000  lamas  (!  ?).  They  live  there  in  separate 
apartments,  and  are  supported  partly  from  the  revenues  of 
the  establishment  to  which  they  belong,  and  partly  from  their 
private  resources.  Many  of  inferior  degree  are  compelled 
by  poverty  to  engage  in  secular  and  menial  duties,  and  some 
are  even  occupied  in  collecting  argol  or  dung,  and  converting 
it  into  fuel  for  sale.  The  revenues  of  the  monasteries  are 
derived  from  lands,  endowments  of  the  Chinese  sovereigns, 
and  other  eminent  persons,  and  offerings  of  pilgrims,  which 
last  are  formally  announced  after  the  daily  prayers,  and  the 
proceeds  are  divided  amongst  the  inmates  in  proportions  cor 
responding  to  their  rank.  The  place  of  each  lama  in  his 
monastery  is  fixed  by  the  number  of  sacred  books  he  has 
studied.  'The  lamas  are  divided  into  four  faculties — those  of 
mysticism,  liturgy,  medicine,  and  prayers,  which  last  has  the 
largest  number  of  members,  and  is  also  stated  to  be  most 
esteemed.  Those  of  the  first-named  faculty  devote  them 
selves  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  and  are  perpetually  repeat 
ing  the  mystic  sentence,  Aum  mani  padme,  Aum,  which  is 
inscribed  on  all  temples,  banners,  khatas,  &c.,  and  is  believed 
to  have  a  kind  of  talismanic  power.  The  translation  of  this  sen 
tence  is  stated  to  be,  '  0 !  the  jewel  in  the  lotus,  Amen;'  and 
the  first  word  is  an  invocation  to  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Tibetan  names  of  that 
triad.  Convents  exist  in  Tibet  for  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  most  families  have  some  member  belonging  to  the  clergy. 

The  Grand  or  Tale  Lama  (improperly  Dalai-lama)  ['sea 
of  wisdom'],  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  resides  at 
the  Buddha-La,  a  vast  palace  near  Lassa ;  he  is  deemed  to  be 
the  principal  living  incarnation  of  Buddh,  and  as  such  he  re 
ceives  actual  worship.  Like  the  Pope,  in  his  temporal  domi 
nions,  he  is  the  sole  religious  and  political  head  of  the  state, 
and  he  has  nominally  vested  in  him  all  the  administrative 
and  executive  authority,  with  powers  uncircumscribed  by  any 
charter  or  rules,  except  those  binding  on  him  by  the  institu 
tions  of  Tsong-Kaba.  When  he  dies,  or  in  the  Buddhist 
language  transmigrates,  he  is  sought  for  as  animating  some 
other  living  form,  commonly  the  body  of  an  infant  who  is  an 
only  child.  Prayers  and  fasts  are  ordered  in  all  the  lamaseries ; 
the  lamas  of  the  capital  go  in  solemn  procession  around  the 
Buddha-La,  and  the  city  of  Lassa ;  the  mani  or  mystic  sen 
tence  is  repeated  night  and  day,  perfumes  are  burned,  and 
meanwhile  the  chief  authority  devolves  upon  the  houtouktous, 
or  high  college  of  lamas,  whose  collective  sacerdotal  dignity 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tale  Lama  himself.  Those 
families  who  assume  to  believe  that  the  deity  is  incarnated 
in  the  person  of  their  infant,  send  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
conclave ;  this  body  chooses  from  amongst  the  number  three 
children,  who  are  brought  to  the  capital.  After  other  cere 
monies,  the  names  of  the  candidates  are  written  on  slips  of 
paper,  which  are  placed  in  an  urn,  when  the  name  first  drawn 
out  indicates  the  future  Grand  Lama,  who  is  then  carried  in 
pomp  around  the  capital,  and  installed  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  the  palace  of  Buddha-La.  Some  like  ceremonies  attend  the 
invention  of  the  Bantchin-Remboutchi,  or  lama  of  Chashe-lo- 
um-Boo.  They  are  described  by  Capt.  Turner,  who,  in  1783, 
visited  that  sovereign  on  a  mission  from  Calcutta,  and  was 
accordingly  introduced  to  an  infant  18  months  old. — (See 
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Turner,  Mission  to  Tibet.}  Timkowski,  who,  in  the  present 
century,  went  on  an  embassy  from  Russia  to  Pekin,  wit 
nessed  and  describes  the  installation  of  a  juvenile  houtouktou 
in  Mongolia,  in  whose  case  similar  and  other  expedients  were 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  true  object  to  be  elected,  and 
verifying  his  divinity.  All  the  houtouktous,  or  spiritual 
governors  of  provinces,  who  receive  their  investitures  from 
the  Tale  Lama,  are,  like  him,  believed  to  be  incarnations  of 
the  deity,  and  the  lamas  who  are  heads  of  monasteries  are 
also  deemed  to  be  '  living  Buddhas.'  The  chief  of  the  sup 
posed  incarnations,  next  to  the  Tale"  Lama,  are  the  Bantchin- 
Remboutchi,  the  Guison-Tamba,  the  Tchang-kia-fo,  or  grand- 
almoner  of  the  imperial  court  at  Pekin,  and  the  Sa-Dcha-fo, 
whose  peculiar  function  it  is,  by  continual  prayer,  to  prevent 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Himalaya,  so  as  to  avert  a 
hostile  invasion  of  Tibet  from  that  quarter.  The  Bantchin- 
Remboutchi  is  scarcely  inferior  in  sanctity  to  the  Tale"  Lama. 
and  it  appears  quite  possible  that  a  rivalry  between  his  votaries 
and  those  of  the  latter  may  at  some  time  produce  serious  in 
testine  convulsions  in  Tibet.  According  to  M.  Hue,  a  widely- 
spread  notion  prevails  in  E.  Asia,  that  the  next  incarnation 
of  the  Bantchin-Eemboutchi  will  take  place,  not  in  Tibet,  but 
in  Thian-shan-Peloo,  in  Chinese  Turkestan.  Prophecies  are  I 
rife,  that  after  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  his  spiritual  i 
power,  instead  of  that  of  the  Tale"  Lama,  will  successively  ! 
extend  over  China,  Tartary,  and  the  Russian  Empire  !  and  I 
M.  Hue  remarks,  that  at  no  very  distant  date  (for  the  present 
Bantchin-Remboutchi  is  upwards  of  60  years  old),  an  enter 
prising  adventurer  in  Turkestan,  backed  by  an  adequate 
number  of  partizans,  might  have  only  to  assert  confidently 
that  he  is  the  new  incarnation,  to  create  a  vast  revolution 
throughout  the  Buddhist  world.  For  further  information  con 
cerning  Buddhism,  see  the  Asiatic  Researches,  passim  ;  the 
Asiat.  Journal  of  Bengal,  vols.  vii.  and  xi.;  American  Asiatic 
Journal,  vol.  i.  ;  the  works  of  Turner,  Klaproth,  Timkowski, 
Hue,  vol.  ii.,  &c.;  Gutzlaff,  in  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  xx.  ;  and  the 
Chinese  depository. 

Government.  —  Although  the  supreme  authority  nominally 
rests  with  the  Tale  Lama,  he  is  in  reality  supposed  to  be 
exercised  wholly  in  divine  contemplation,  and  the  civil  go 
vernment  is  exercised  by  the  naib  or  nomekhan,  who  is  chosen 
from  amongst  the  lamas,  and  holds  his  office  for  life,  or  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Chinese  emperor.     Under  him  are  four 
kalons  or  ministers,  not  belonging  to  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  and 
who  may  retain  their  offices  for  an  unlimited  period,  unless 
dismissed  by  the  Tale  Lama.     The  two  provinces  of  Tibet 
are  subdivided  into  cantons,  each  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  houtouktou.     In  each  of  the  capitals  is  a  Chinese  go 
vernor,  with  command  over  the  military  force.     The  total  '< 
number  of  troops  maintained  by  the  Chinese  government  in  • 
Tibet  has  been  stated  at  no  more  than  64,000.  most  of  whom  j 
are  cavalry;  but  in  addition  the  Chinese  authorities  have  i 
power  to  call  in  troops,  ammunition,  and  supplies  from  the  ! 
adjacent  province  Sechuen,  between  which  and  Lassa  several 
detached  garrisons  are  stationed.     Near  Lassa  a  large  body 
of  Mongolian  horse  is  maintained  ;  but  the  armed  force  kept 
within  that  city,  and  at  Chashe-lo-um-Boo,  is  insignificant.  ' 
Other  principal  posts  for  Chinese  troops  are  at  Turkepoona, 
toward  the  Laos  frontier  ;  Phari,  on  the  frontier  of  Bootan  ;  | 
a  station  of  considerable  strength,  lately  established  at  the  j 
head  of  the  Konki  or  Naetsoo  river,  opposite  Sikkim;  several  : 
posts  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Gorkhas  of  Nepaul  ;  a  ! 
camp  at  Gortope,  and  some  strong  garrisons  in  the  W.,  border 
ing  the  Ladak  territory.    The  Chinese  troops  and  mandarins 
are  paid  by  the  government  at  Pekin  ;  they  commonly  stay 
but  three  years  in  Tibet,  unless  on  special  permission  from  the 
emperor  ;   and  if  they  form  matrimonial  alliances  there,  on 
their  return  into  China  they  almost  uniformly  leave  their 
wives  and  families  behind.     In  consequence  of  the  rooted  | 
jealousy  entertained  of  the  Chinese  by  the  Tibetans,  they  are 
prohibited  from  remaining  in  the  country,  except  in  a  military 
or  official  capacity.      Hue  says—'  The  Tibetans  dread  the 
Chinese,  the  Katchi  despise  them,  and  the  Pe-boun  (Bootanese) 
mock  at  them.'      It  appears  pretty  certain  that  above  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  nomekhan  in  Tibet,  the 
military  governors  maintain  a  general  control  ;  it 
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is  asserted,  with  much  probability,  that  to  every  public  act, 
including  the  election  of  the  chief  lamas,  the  assent  of  the  1 
Emperor  of  China  is  necessary  ;  arid  the  Narrative  of  M.  Hue  1 


makes  it  clear  that  in  1846,  he  and  his  fellow-traveller  were 
compelled  to  leave  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  governor  Keshen,  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  Tibetan  regent,  who  appears  to  have 
entertained  no  objection  to  their  stay.  The  Katchi  or  Mus 
sulmans  who  have  immigrated  from  Cashmere  and  Bultistan, 
and  include  the  richest  merchants  of  Lassa,  &c.,  are  sub 
ordinate  to  their  own  governor  there,  who  is  recognized  by 
the  Tibetan  and  Chinese  authorities. 

History. — No  conqueror  from  the  S.  ever  yet  possessed 
himself  of  Tibet  proper;  Shah  Jehangire,  in  1640,  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Hou-tsang;  but  the  advance  to  Leh  was 
disastrous,  and  his  troops  retraced  their  steps.  Genghiz- 
Khan  brought  Tibet  under  his  rule,  but  he  afterwards  estab 
lished  the  Tale"  Lama  in  the  sovereignty ;  Timor  also  con 
quered  the  country,  but  ho  interfered  little  in  its  internal 
regulations.  The  Tibetans  remained,  with  few  intermissions, 
subject  to  their  own  sovereigns  till  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
emperor  Kang-he,  whose  supremacy  they  finally  acknowledged 
in  1727.  Keen-lung,  about  1790,  after  successfully  repelling 
an  invasion  of  the  Gorkhas,  who  had  plundered  Chashe-lo- 
um-Boo,  further  extended  the  imperial  rule  in  Tibet,  which  the 
Chinese  sovereigns  have  ever  since  with  much  solicitude  pre 
served,  since  their  wielding  the  religious  influence  exercised 
by  the  Tale"  Lama  over  the  Tartar  and  Mongolian  tribes,  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  them,  that  without  it  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  maintain  their  dominion  in  Central  Asia. — 
(Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  and  Aspects  of  Nature;  Gerard, 
Lloyd,  and  Moorcroft,  Travels;  Gutzlaff  and  Hooker,  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geo.  Soc. ;  Asiatic  Journal  of  Bengal ;  Hue,  Souvenirs 
d'un  Voyage,  &c.,  in  1846.) 

TIBET  (LITTLE),  a  state.     See  BULTI. 

TIBET  (MIDDLE),  a  region,  Central  Asia.      See  LADAK. 

TIBI,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  18  m.  N.W.  AH 
cante ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  prison,  two  elementary 
schools  ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  and  several  oil  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1571. 

TIBOHINE,par.Irel.Roscommon;  44,093ac.  P.13,718. 

TIBOEE,  a  native  state,  Indian  Archipelago,  N.  coast, 
isl.  Pangansenc,  once  a  famed  robber-nest. 

TIBSHELF,  par.  Eng.  Derby ;  2280  ac.     Pop.  806. 

TIBURON:—  1,  An  isl.  Gulf  California;  lat.  29°  N.; 
Ion.  112°  26'  W.;  length,  30  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  20  m. — 2, 
A  maritime  tn.  Hayti,  38  m.  W.N.W.  Cayes. 

TICAO,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  off  S.E.  point,  isl. 
Luzon,  between  it  and  isl.  Masbate  ;  lat.  (N.  point)  12°  41'  N. ; 
Ion.  123°  39'  E.  (R.)  ;  about  28  m.  long,  by  7  m.  broad. 

TICEHURST,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex,  on 
the  road  from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Hastings,  6  in.  S.  Lamber- 
hurst.  It  has  a  parish  church,  two  district  churches,  Wes- 
leyan  and  Baptist  chapels,  an  agricultural  association,  and  a 
weekly  corn-market.  Area,  8202  ac.  Pop.  2850. 

TICHAU,  or  TYCHUW,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
and  60  m.  S.E.  Oppeln  ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.  P.  2214. 

TICHWIN,  or  TIKHVIN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  109  m. 
N.E.  Novgorod,  on  the  Tikhvina,  which  is  here  navigable. 
It  has  three  churches,  a  nunnery,  and  a  monastery ;  tanneries 
and  tallow-melting  establishments,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  salt,  and  brandy.  In  the  vicinity  is  Stolbova,  where 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Russians  and  Swedes  in 
1617.  Pop.  (1842),  5688. 

TICINO,  a  canton  and  river  of  Switzerland.     See  TESSIN. 

TICKENCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Rutland;  1256  ac.  Pop.  98. 

TICKENHAM,  par.  Bug.  Somerset;  1627  ac.  Pop.  424. 

TICKHILL,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  York 
(W.  Riding),  37  m.  S.  York  city,  in  a  fertile  valley  close  to 
the  Torn  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  two  Dissenting  chapels ; 
some  malting,  and  corn-mills,  and  a  paper-manufactory.  Near 
the  town,  to  the  S.E.,  are  the  remains  of  Tickhill  castle,  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt  resided.  Area  of  par.,  6514  ac.  P.  2159. 

TTCKMACREVAN,par.Irel. Antrim ;  20,507ac.  P.3903. 

TICKNALL.  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  9  m.  S. 
Derby.  It  has  a  modern  parish  church,  in  the  early  English 
style,  with  a  tower  and  handsome  spire,  and  a  beautiful  window 
of  stained  glass ;  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  two  endowed 
schools,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  ex 
tensive  lime-works.  Area,  1867  ac.  Pop.  1241. 

TICONDEROGA,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New 
York.  The  village  lies  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  87  m. 
N.  Albany.  At  the  distance  of  2  m.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
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Champlain,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Fort  Ticonderoga, 
celebrated  during  the  French  arid  revolutionary  wars.  'P.  2169. 

TICOO  ISLANDS,  W.  coast,  Sumatra,  three  in  number, 
small  ami  woody,  about  1£  m.  apart;  outermost  isl.  in  lat. 
0°  23'  S. ;  Ion.  99°  50'  E.  • 

TICUL,  a  considerable  vil.  Mexican  Confederation, 
Yucatan,  28  m.  S.  by  W.  Merida;  with  a  large  and  sombre 
church,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  spacious  corridor,  a  gi 
gantic  convent,  built  entirely  of  .stone,  with  massive  walls, 
and  400  ft.  in  length.  Ticul  is  distinguished  amongst  the 
villages  of  Yucatan  by  the  number  of  its  stone-houses,  by  its 
superior  society,  greater  conveniences  of  living,  its  bull-fights, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  Mestiza  women.  Pop.  about  5000. 

TID-AN,  a  river,  Sweden,  issues  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  a  lake  on  the  frontiers  of  Ian  Jonkoping.  about  15  m.  N.  W. 
the  town  of  that  name;  flows  N.,  then  W.,  expanding  into 
Lake  Osten,  then  N.N.W.,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  nearly 
80  m.,  falls  into  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Wener  near  Mariestad. 

TIDCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2321  ac.     Pop.  218. 

TIDENHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Gloucester, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Wye  and 
Severn,  2  m.  N.E.  Chepstow.  It  has  a  church  with  a  square 
tower,  a  district  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  two  national 
schools.  Several  Danish  and  Eoman  encampments  are  still 
visible  within  the  parish.  Area,  9527  ac.  Pop.  1753. 

TIDESWELL,  a  small  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  33  m.  N.N.  W.  Derby  ;  houses  generally  of  mean  appear 
ance.  It  has  a  fine  cruciform  church,  a  Dissenting  and  a  E. 
Catholic  chapel,  and  a  free  grammar-school.  The  chief 
branches  of  trade  are  calico-weaving  and  mining.  Area  of 
par.,  10,950  ac.  Pop.  3411. 

TIDMARSH,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  779  ac.     Pop.  165. 

TIDMINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Worcester  ;  754  ac.     P.  53. 

TIDORE,  or  TIDOK.  one  of  the  Ternate  isls.,  Indian  Ar 
chipelago,  W.  coast,  Gillolo,  and  S.  from  Ternate ;  lat.  0°40' 
N.;  Ion.  127° 25' E.  (R.)  It  is  about  21  m.  in  circumference,  of 
a  round  form,  and  composed  entirely  of  a  volcano,  the  sides 
of  which  are  well  wooded.  It  is  well  watered,  and  populous ; 
and  yields  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  bananas,  &c. ;  goats,  fowls, 
and  some  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  and  have 
25  mosques,  all  of  very  simple  architecture.  The  sultan  is 
tributary  to  the  Dutch  ;  but  at  one  time  he  was  a  powerful 
prince,  holding  under  his  sway  all  Gillolo  and  the  islands  to 

the  coast  of  Papua. The  CAPITAL,  also  named  Tidore,  lies 

on  the  E.  coast,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  contains  the 
sultan's  residence,  also  walled  ;  and  a  large  mosque. 

T1DWORTH,  two  pars.  Eng.  Wilts:—  1,  (North); 
3069  ac.  Pop.  385.— 2,  (South) ;  2175  ac.  Pop.  230. 

TIEDRA-LA-ViEjA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
prov.  and  about  24  m.  from  Valladolid.  on  a  lofty  hill.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  an  old  priory,  a  courthouse,  a  primary 
school,  an  hospital,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle;  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  considerable  trade,  partly  general  and 
partly  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  2000. 

TIEFENORT,  a  vil.  Saxe  Weimar,  circle  and  S.W. 
Eisenach,  on  the  Werra ;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  and  two 
mills.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Kreyenberg. 
Pop.  1237. 

TIEFHARTMANNSDORF,  or  HARTEKDOKP,  a  vil. 
Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  S.W.  Liegnitz.  It  contains 
a  castle  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
damask,  limekilns,  and  a  saw  and  several  other  mills.  P.  1 158. 

TIEGENIIOF,  a  market  tn.  W.  Prussia,  gov.  and  24  m. 
S.E.  Danzig,  on  the  Tiege  ;  with  a  handsome  church,  manu 
factures  of  linen,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  1747. 

TIEL,  or  TIIIEL,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  19  m. 
W.S.W.  Arnhem,  r.  bank  Waal.  It  has  a  townhall,  weigh- 
house,  barracks,  and  storehouse;  a  large  open  square  called 
the  Market,  and  five  other  market-places,  including  pig,  corn, 
cattle,  and  fish  markets ;  two  Calviriistic  churches,  a  Eemon- 
strant  and  a  E.  Catholic  church,  town's  charity-school,  and 
numerous  other  schools;  orphan  hospital,  deaf  and  dumb  in 
stitution,  natural  history  society,  &c.  Tie!  likewise  possesses 
an  outer  and  an  inner  harbour ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  fruit,  more  especially  cherries,  in  fowls,  grain,  and 
potatoes.  Pop.  4017. 

TIEL,  THIELE,  or  ZIHL,  a  river,  Switzerland,  which  car 
ries  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel  into  Lake  Biel 
or  Bienne,  and  thence  into  the  Aar;.  total  course,  exclusive 


of  Lake  Biel,  12  m.,  navigable  throughout.  The  Orbe  is 
likewise  sometimes  comprehended  under  this  name. 

TIEMBLO  (EL),  a  tn.  Spain,  Castile,  prov.  and  25  m. 
from  Avila ;  with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  a  school,  flour-mills, 
and  some  transit  trade.  Pop.  1363. 

TIEN-PE,  or  TIEN-PAK,  a  city  and  port,  China,  S.  coast, 
prov.  Quangtong;  lat.  (entrance)  21°  24'  N. ;  Ion.  111°  22'  E. 
(c.)  It  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is  walled  round,  but  can 
be  approached  only  in  boats  at  high-water,  through  creeks  that 
intersect  the  extensive  flat  situated  between  it  and  the  an 
chorage,  which  is  roomy  and  secure.  It  is  the  principal  place 
on  the  S.  coast  of  China  where  salt  is  produced,  and  several 
hundred  junks  are  employed  in  transporting  it  to  Canton. 

TIEN-siNG,  or  TEEN-TSIN,  a  city,  China.    See  TEEN-TSIN. 

TIENE,  or  THIENE,  a  market  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Venice,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.N.W.  Vicenza;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  a  church,  numerous  oratories,  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  several  silk-mills.  Pop.  8800. 

TIERRA-BoMBA,  an  isl.  Caribbean  Sea,  N.W.  coast, 
Venezuela,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Carthagena. 

TIERRA-DEL-FUEGO  ['Land  of  Fire;' Portuguese,  Terra- 
do-Fvego;  French,  Terre-de-Feu;  German,  Feuerland} ,  a  large 
group  of  isls.  at  the  S.  extremity  of  S.  America ;  between  lat. 
52°  40'  and  56°  S. ;  and  Ion.  63°  40'  and  75°  W.  On  the  N.  it  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  of  America  by  the  long  and  intri 
cate  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  while  its  other  sides  are  washed  by 
three  great  oceans — the  Atlantic  on  the  E.,  Pacific  on  the  W., 
and  Antarctic  on  the  S.  Besides  numberless  small  islands, 
of  which  that  of  Cape  Horn  at  its  S.  extremity  may  be  men 
tioned  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  it  consists  of  one  very 
large  island,  Eastern  Tierra-del-Fuego  or  King  Charles'  South 
Land,  measuring  E.  to  W.,  near  its  S.  shore,  500  m.,  with  a 
breadth,  N.  to  S.,  of  300  m.;  and  of  four  much  smaller,  but 
still  very  considerable  islands — Navarino  and  Hoste  on  the  S., 
separated_from  Eastern  Tierra-del-Fuego  by  Beagle  Channel ; 
and  Clarence  and  Land  of  Desolation  on  the  W.  The  whole 
of  the  islands  are  penetrated  deeply  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  give  them  the  most  irregular  shapes  ;  and  are  almost 
entirely  composed  of  mountains  of  clay-slate,  greenstone,  and 
granite.  These  mountains  are  either  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow — which  has  here  its  limit  at  about  4000  ft., 
while  many  of  their  summits  exceed  5000  ft.,  and  Mount  Sar- 
miento  in  the  S.,  supposed  to  be  the  culminating  point,  is 
estimated  at  7000  ft. — or  are  clothed  with  stunted  forests, 
chiefly  of  beech,  growing  out  of  a  swampy  peat,  apparently 
almost  the  only  kind  of  soil  here  ;  and  which,  beyond  1000  ft. 
to  1500  ft.,  where  the  trees  cease  to  grow,  becomes  covered 
with  minute  alpine  plants.  The  term  Land  of  Desolation, 
which  Cook  applied  to  the  large  W.  island,  is  strictly  appli 
cable  to  the  whole  group ;  and  yet  the  scenery,  when  moun 
tain  is  seen  rising  behind  mountain,  with  deep  intervening 
valleys,  all  covered  by  one  thick,  dusky  mass  of  forest,  is  not 
without  a  degree  of  mysterious  grandeur.  At  times,  too, 
magnificent  glaciers  of  a  beryl-like  blue,  in  fine  contrast  with 
the  white  expanse  of  snow,  are  seen  descending  from  the 
mountain-side  to  the  water's-edge.  The  climate  is  one  of  the 
most  wretched  which  it  is  possible  to  imagine — mist,  rain,  and 
snow,  accompanied  either  with  continued  storms,  or  violent 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  following  each  other  in  constant 
succession.  Dublin,  in  the  N.  hemisphere,  is  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Port  Famine,  near  the  centre  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  in  the  S.  hemisphere ;  the  former  being  in  lat. 
53°  21'  N.,  and  the  latter  in  lat.  53°  38'  S.  Their  respective 
climates  are  as  follows  : — 


Dublin  
Port  Famine.... 

Summer 
Ttmp?rature. 

Winter 
Temperature. 

Difference  of 
BUwTneiraild 

Mean  of 

Su^;r.n(l 

59°-54 
60°'0 

39°-2 
83°  08 

20°  3  1 
1C°'92 

49°-37 

41°  5* 

Difference... 

9°'5t 

6°  IS 

3°-42 

7°  '83 

This  kind  of  climate,  not  more  inhospitable  to  European  feel 
ings  than  uncongenial  to  most  European  plants  of  warmer 
regions,  is  far  from  being  unfavourable  to  native  vegetation  ; 
and  hence  in  some  places  large  woody-stemmed  trees  of  fuschia 
and  veronica,  which  in  England  are  treated  as  tender  plants, 
were  seen  in  full  flower  not  far  from  the  base  of  a  mountain 
with  two-thirds  of  its  height  covered  with  snow,  and  with  the 
temperature  at  36°.  The  only  other  vegetable  production 
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particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  a  globular  fungus  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  It  adheres  in 
vast  numbers  to  the  bark  of  the  beech-trees.  When  young 
it  is  elastic  and  turgid  with  moisture,  but  after  fructification, 
shrinking  and  growing  tough,  acquires  a  mucilaginous  and 
slightly  sweet  taste.  In  this  state  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
uncooked,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  food,  being,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  berries  of  dwarf-arbutus,  the  only  vegetable 
of  which  they  partake.  Another  remarkable  vegetable  pro 
duct  is  the  sea-weed  called  Fucus  giganteus,  which,  though 
not  confined  to  this  group,  is  here  particularly  abundant,  form 
ing  great  aquatic  forests,  and  furnishing  the  haunts  of  innu 
merable  shell-fish,  but  for  which  the  race  of  Fuegians  could 
scarcely  continue  to  exist.  The  zoology  of  the  group  is  very 
scanty.  Besides  cetacea  and  phocse,  the  only  mammalia  are 
a  bat,  three  species  of  mice,  the  fox,  sea  otter,  guanaco,  and 
deers.  Birds,  however,  particularly  sea-fowl,  are  nume 
rous  ;  and  even  humming-birds  have  been  seen  sipping  the 
sweets  of  flowers  after  two  or  three  days  of  constant  rain, 
snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer  had  been  at 
the  freezing-point.  The  natives  of  the  N.E.  part  of  Tierra- 
del-Fuego  resemble  the  Patagonians  in  colour,  stature,  and 
clothing;  those  of  the  S.E.  portion  are  low  in  stature,  ill- 
looking,  and  badly-proportioned.  Their  colour  is  that  of  very 
old  mahogany  or  rather  between  dark  copper  and  bronze. 
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The  trunk  of  the  body  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  cramp 
and  rather  crooked  limbs.  Their  rough,  coarse,  and  extremely 
dirty  black  hair  half  hides  yet  heightens  a  villanous  expres 
sion  of  the  worst  description  of  savage  features.  The  women 
are  short,  about  4  ft.  some  inches,  with  bodies  also  largely 
out  of  proportion  to  their  height,  and  their  features,  especially 
those  of  the  old,  are  most  repulsive.  Their  only  clothing  is 
a  scanty  covering  of  guanaco  or  seal  skin.  Their  habits  are 
extremely  filthy,  and  their  feeding  gross  and  uncleanly,  the 
most  offensive  substance  being  eaten  in  a  state  of  putridity. 
hey  are,  like  many  other  savages,  extraordinary  mimics, 


Tierra-del-Fuego  was  discovered  by  Magalhaens  in  1520,  and 
named  '  Land  of  Fire'  from  the  numerous  fires  he  saw  on  its 
coast  during  the  night. — (United  States  Exploring  Expedition; 
Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle;  Sommerville's  Physical 
Geography;  Jour.  Roy.  Geo.  Soc.;  &c.) 

TIETAR,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  in  New  Castile,  prov. 
Avila;  flows  S.W.,  enters  Estremadura,  and  joins  the  Tagus 
near  Villareal-de-San-Carlos  ;  total  course,  90  m. 

TIETE,  or  ANHEMBI,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra- 
do-Cubatao,  prov.  Sao-Paulo,  about  30  m.  from  the  sea;  flows 
N.W.  very  circuitously,  in  a  channel  chiefly  composed  of 
granite,  the  rocks  of  which  fill  its  bed,  making  its  navigation 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  After  a  course  of  about  600  m., 
it  joins  1.  bank  Parana.  Its  only  affluent  of  any  consequence 
on  the  left  is  the  Sorocaba.  On  the  right  it  receives  the  Ca- 

?ibari,  Piracicaba,  Jacarepipira-Mirim,  Jacarepipira-Acu  or 
^pira.  Boats  proceeding  from  prov.  Sao-Paulo  to  Mato-  Grosso 
have  to  encounter  in  this  river  no  fewer  than  56  cataracts, 
two  of  which  have  each  a  perpendicular  height  of  about  30  ft. 

TIEZI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  16  m. 
S.S.E.  Sassari,  in  an  unhealthy  district.  It  has  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  2270. 

TIFERNO,  or  BIFERNO  [Latin,  Tifernus],  a  river,  Naples, 
rises  near  Bojano;  flows  first  E.,  then  N.N.E.,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  at  the  village  of  Campomarino ;  total  course, 
60  m.,  nowhere  navigable. 

T1FFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  2530  ac.   P.  154. 

TIFFINS,  a  river,  U.  States,  issues  from  a  lake  in  state 
Michigan,  enters  Ohio  ;  flows  S.,  and  joins  the  Maumee,  1  m. 
W.  of  Defrance.  It  is  navigable  50  m.  for  small  craft. 

TIFLTS,  the  cap.  of  Georgia.     See  TEFUS. 

TIGER,  an  is!.,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  1°45'  S.;  Ion.  142° 20'  E.; 
7  m.  long,  E.  to  W.;  inhabited  by  ferocious  savages. 

TIGLIOLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales 
sandria,  prov.  and  7  m.  W.N.W.  Asti.  Towards  the  end  of 
last  century  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Papal  States,  and  still 
contains  the  palace  in  which  the  Papal  governor  used  to  reside. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  a  communal  school,  and  a  charitable 
|  endowment.  Pop.  2469. 

iTIGNALE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
N.E.  Brescia,  on  the  heights  which  flank  the  W.  side  of  the 

j  Lake  of  Guarda.    It  has  a  parish  and  four  auxiliary  churches, 

j  manufactures  of  hats  and  fire-  brick,  and  several  mills.  P.  1153. 
TIGNES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy, 

I  prov.  Tarantaise,  about  12  m.  S.E.  St.  Maurice,  1.  bank  Isere. 

I  It  is  poorly  built;  but  has  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  hides, 
and  cheese.  Pop.  1077 

TIGRE,  a  dist.  Abyssinia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not 

I  well  defined,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  of  territory  which 
are  constantly  taking  place  during  the  interminable  wars  of 
the  petty  chiefs  who  govern  it  and  the  adjoining  district.  At 
present  it  is  understood  to  lie  between  lat.  12°  and  15°  30'  N., 
and  Ion.  37°  25'  and  40°  15'  E.  It  consists  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  forming  the  basis  of  mountain-chains,  some  of  whose 
summits,  rising  beyond  the  snow-line,  are  estimated  at  about 
16,000  ft.,  nnd  intersected  by  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  bed  of  the  Tacazze.  This  river,  which 
receives  all  the  drainage — except  a  portion  in  the  N.,  which 
is  received  by  the  Mareb — enters  the  district  in  the  S.,  and 
traverses  it  centrally,  first  in  a  N.  and  then  in  a  W.  direction. 
The  principal  subdivisions  of  Tigre,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  its  own  chief,  are  Walkait  and  Waldabba  in  the  W. ; 
Woggarn,  Semien,  and  Sulo  in  the  S. ;  Wodjerat,  Adana, 
Agamie,  and  Serawe  in  the  E. ;  Sire*  in  the  N. ;  and  Tigre 
proper,  Tembien,  and  Enderta  towards  the  centre.  The  most 
powerful  chief,  who  claims  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
others,  and  partly  exercises  it,  is  the  chief  of  Semien.  The 
principal  towns  are  Axum,  Adowa,  and  Antalo. 

TIGRE,  or  PIGUENA,  a  river,  Ecuador,  rises  in  the  E. 


imitating  all  sorts  of  sounds  and  motions  with  a  marvellous  j         _______  ,  ___________  ,  „  _____  ,  ________  ,  ............  _. 

and  most  amusing  fidelity.  Their  huts  are  generally  found  |  slope  of  the  Andes  ;  flows  S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
built  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head  of  some  small  bay,  in  a  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Amazon  about  40  m.  above  the  conflu- 
seeluded  spot,  and  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  They  !  ence  of  the  Ucayale. 


are  built  of  boughs  or  small  trees  stuck  in  the  earth,  and 
brought  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  firmly  bound  by 
Lark,  sedge,  and  twigs.  The  usual  dimensions  of  these  huts 
are  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  diameter,  and  about  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  in  height. 
They  have  an  oval  hole  to  creep  in  at.  The  fire  is  built  in 
a  small  excavation  in  the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  floor  is  of 
clay,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  kneaded. 


TIGRIS,  a  river,  W.  Asia,  having  its  two  principal 
sources  in  Central  Armenia,  both  of  which  spring  from  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Anti- Taurus,  near  those  of  the  Araxes  and 
Euphrates,  being  only  15  m.  S.  from  the  latter.  The  general 
course  of  the  river,  though  interrupted  by  numerous  de 
flexions,  is  S.E.,  passing  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Bagdad,  and 
joining  the  Euphrates  at  Korna ;  lat.  31°  N. ;  Ion.  47°  15'  E., 
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about  100  m.  from  its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
Bagdad  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach  within  30  m. 
of  each  other,  and  hold  a  parallel  course  for  about  80  m., 
when  they  diverge,  and  keep  apart  from  80  in.  to  100  m.,  till 
they  unite  at  Korna.  Beknv  Diarbekir  the  river  contains 
several  islands.  Its  banks  are  thinly  peopled,  and  the  coun 
try  about  them  is  only  partially  cultivated  ;  but  the  pasture- 
grounds  are  rich,  and  well  suited  for  the  visits  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  which  come  occasionally  to  .the  river  from  the  neigh 
bouring  countries.  From  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  a  distance  of 
about  220m.,  the  Tigris  may' be  considered  as  having  an 
average  width  of  200  yards,  with  a  current  in  March  of  4J  m. 
per  hour.  For  a  portion  of  this  distance,  or  about  24  m.,  the 
country  is  highly  cultivated  on  both  sides,  but  between  that 
and  Tekrit  all  cultivation  nearly  ceases,  and  is  but  partially 
found  between  the  latter  place  and  Bagdad.  Between  Bag 
dad  and  Korna  the  banks  .are  steep,  and  overgrown  for  the 
most  part  with  brushwood,  the  resort  of  lions  and  other  wild 
animals.  A  considerable  increase  of  the  river  takes  place 
during  the  rains  of  November ;  subsequently  it  decreases,  and 
swells  irregularly  at  intervals.  It  attains  its  greatest  height 
between  the  middle  and  the  end  of  May,  when  its  velocity  is 
7 '33  ft.  per  second,  and  the  discharge  at  Bagdad,  in  the  same 
time,  is  about  164,103  cubic  ft.  After  this  time  the  river 
falls,  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  inequality,  till  the  mid 
dle  of  June.  The  Tigris  is  navigable  for  rafts,  at  certain  sea 
sons,  from  Diarbekir  to  Mosul,  a  distance  of  about  296  m. 
Below  the  latter  place  it  is  more  or  less  so  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  descent  to  Bagdad  is  performed  with  great  ease 
and  speed.  Large  rafts,  supported  by  200  or  even  300  inflated 
skins,  are  much  in  use  for  the  transport  of  goods.  During  the 
flood-season  the  voyage  is  performed  in  three  or  four  days, 
whereas  at  another  time  it  requires  fourteen  days. — (Ches- 
ney,  Euphrates  Expedition;  Eawlinson  on  the  Geography  of 
the  Lower  Tigris;  Jour.  Roy.  Geo.  Soc.) 

TIGRIS  (LITTLE),  a  branch  of  the  Tigris.     See  DIDGEL. 

TIJARAFE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Canaries,  on  a  height  in  the 
W.  of  isl.  Palina;  with  a  church,  a  school,  some  manufactures 
of  coarse  linen,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  fruit.  Pop.  2246. 

TIJOLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  33  m.  N.  Al- 
meria;  with  a  parish  church,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  wool 
len  and  linen  cloth,  several  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  some  trade 
in  oil,  wine,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1536. 

TIKAN-TEPPEH,  a  vil.  Persia,  about  130  m.  S.S.E.  Ta- 
breez,  in  a  valley  of  limited  extent,  well  watered,  and  pretty 
generally  cultivated  ;  the  usual  halting  place  for  caravans  be 
tween  Tabreez  and  Hamadan. 

TIKHVINA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  Lake  Ozer- 
skoie,  gov.  Novgorod;  flows  W.S.W.  past  the  town  of  Tich- 
win,  and  about  15m.  below,  joins  r.  bank  Sias  ,  total  course, 
80m. 

TIKILLIN,  par.  Irel.  Wexford  ;  2867  ac.     Pop.  1135. 

TIKSA,  a  lake,  Russia,  gov.  Archangel ;  lat.  66°  26'  N. ; 
Ion.  31°  30' E;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  16m.;  of  very 
irregular  shape,  containing  several  small  islands,  and  dis 
charging  itself  by  the  Chadra  into  Lake  Pija. 

TIL- AFAR,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and  36  m.  W. 
Mosul.  It  is  a  singular-looking  town,  and  appears  to  be  of 
great  antiquity.  It  consists  of  four  divisions,  of  considerable 
size,  situated  on  as  many  steep  and  rugged  hills  of  limestone- 
rock,  rising  about  200  ft.  above  the  plain.  The  houses  are 
substantially  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofs.  A 
little  coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloth  is  made ;  but  the  prin 
cipal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agriculture.  The  num 
ber  of  houses  is  about  1000,  of  which  700  are  inhabited. 

TILBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  1680 ac.    Pop.  359. 

TILBURG,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  13  m.  E. 
by  S.  Breda.  It  has  a  small  townhouse,  a  neat  royal  palace, 
barrack,  cloth-hall,  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Reformed  church,  a 
synagogue,  several  schools  and  benevolent  foundations ;  and 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  fabrics,  calico-print 
ing,  tanneries,  soap-works,  breweries,  &c.  Pop.  1982. 

TILBURY,  or  TILBURY-JUXTA- CLARE, par.  Eng.  Essex; 
946  ac.  Pop.  300. 

TILBURY  (EAST),  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3237  ac.  Pop.  401. 
TILBURY  (WEST),  a  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on  the  N. 
estuary  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Gravesend.     It  has  an 
ancient  church,  and  carries  on  a  constant  traffic  with  Graves- 
end  and  the  interior  of  Kent,  by  means  of  ferry-boats.     Til 


bury  fort,  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  Chadwell  parish,  was 
converted  into  a  regular  fortification  in  1667,  and  has  since 
received  important  additions,  which  make  it  very  formidable, 
particularly  toward  the  river.  Area,  2086  ac.  Pop.  519. 

TILEHURST,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  5164  ac.    Pop.  2188. 

TILFF,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  3  m.  S.  Lie'ge, 
r.  bank  Ourthe ;  with  zinc  and  flour  mills.  Near  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  stalactical  grotto.  Pop.  1166. 

TILISCH,  or  TILISKA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  15  m. 
W.  Hermannstadt ;  with  two  Greek  churches.  Pop.  3305. 

TILL,  a  river,  England,  co.  Northumberland,  rises  S.  of 
the  Cheviot  Hills  ;  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Tweed,  4£  m.  N.E. 
Coldstream  ;  course,  about  30  m. 

TILLANCHOXG,  one  of  the  Nicobar  isls.,  N.  group ; 
lat.  8°  30"  N. ;  Ion.  93°  35'  E.  It  is  a  high,  oblong,  rugged 
mountain,  in  many  parts  covered  with  trees,  and  inhabited 
only  by  such  persons  as  have  been  banished  from  the  other 
islands.  The  E.  side  is  steep ;  but  close  to  the  islets  and 
rocks  that  line  its  W.  shore,  and  near  those  chained  to  its  S. 
end,  the  depths  are  from  36  to  42  fathoms. 

TILLE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  dep.  and  mountains 
of  C6te-d'-0r,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Seine ;  flows  first 
E.,  then  S.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Saone,  4  m.  N.E.  St.  Jean  de- 
Lone,  after  a  course  of  about  50  m. 

TILLEDA,  or  TULLEDA,  a  vil.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov. 
and  39  m.  W.  Merseburg ;  with,  a  church  and  a  trade  in  alum. 
Pop.  1014. 

TILL1COULTRY,  a  par.  and  large  manufacturing  vil. 
Scotland,  co.  Clackmannan,  9  m.  E.  Stirling.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  whinstone.  It  has  an  Established,  a  U.  Presby 
terian,  a  Free,  and  an  Independent  church,  and  seven  schools. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  are  now  exclusively 
confined  to  tartan  shawls  and  plaids.  The  fabrics  made  here 
are  composed  entirely  of  wool,  without  any  admixture  of  cot 
ton.  The  quantity  of  wool  used  in  1 850  was  about  1 ,200,000 
Ibs.,  and  the  hands  employed  numbered  1780.  Area  of  par., 
7500  ac.  Pop.  3217. — (Local  Correspondent.} 

TILLINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  7235  ac.     P.  1048. 

TILLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3766  ac.     Pop.  982. 

TILMANSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1 124  ac.    Pop.  447. 

TILNEY,  three  pars.  England,  Norfolk;  united  area, 
7511  ac. :— 1,  (-All-Saints).  Pop.  575.— 2,  (-cum- Islington). 
Pop.  273.— 3,  (St.- Lawrence}.  Pop.  943. 

TILSHEAD,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  3990  ac.     Pop.  523. 

TILSIT,  or  TILSE  {Latin,  Tilsa],  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  N.N.E.  Gumbinnen,  cap.  circle,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tilse  with  the  Memel,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  1150  ft.  long.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built ;  has  a  Lutheran  church  with  a  lofty  and  elegant 
spire,  a  Lithuanian  and  a  Calvinistic  church,  a  gymnasium, 
infirmary,  workhouse,  several  hospitals  and  benevolent  en 
dowments  ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  waggons,  sugar-refin 
eries  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  linseed,  wood,  wax,  and  butter. 
In  1807,  Napoleon,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  met  on  a  raft  in  the  river,  and  signed  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit.  Pop.  (1846),  13,271.  ' 

TILSTON,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  3644  ac.     Pop.  837. 

TILSWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  1 510  ac.     Pop.  337. 

TILTON,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;.  3112  ac.     Pop.  410. 

TILTY,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1040  ac.     Pop.  101. 

TIM,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  40  m.  E.  Koursk,  cap.  circle, 
and  on  a  river  of  same  name  ;  with  two  wooden  churches,  and 

a  trade  in  vegetables  and  fruit.     Pop.  (1849),  1667. The 

RIVER  flows  N.  past  the  town,  into  gov.  Orel,  and  joins  the 
Sosna;  total  course,  90  m.  . 

TIMAHOE,  par.  Irel.  Kildare;  9896  ac.     Pop.  1052. 

TIMANA,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  210  m.  S.W.  Santa  Fe, 
near  the  source  of  the  Magdalena,  and  the  frontiers  of  Ecua 
dor.  Inhabitants  very  subject  to  goitre.  Pop.  about  2000. 

T1MBERLAND,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  9190  ac.    P.  1638. 

TIMBERSCOME,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1902  ac.   P.  442. 

TIMBO,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  cap.  of  Foota- Jallon ;  lat. 
10°  33'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  57'  W. ;  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity;  and  has  a  large  mosque 
and  three  forts,  one  of  which  contains  the  palace  of  the  al- 
mamy.  Pop.  about  9000. 

TIMBUCTOO,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Sahara,  in  an  arid  sandy  district  not  far  from  the  Quorra, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  country  assumes  a  more  fertile 
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appearance ;  lat.  18°  4'  N. ;  Ion.  1°  45'  W.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle ;  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  about  3  m.  in  perimeter ; 
and  consists  of  a  pent-up  mass  of  closely-packed  buildings, 
mostly  of  clay  and  stone,  some  two  stories  high,  and  often  with 
handsome  decorated  fronts.  Kabara,  a  small  town  at  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Quorra  with  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  is  considered  as 
its  port,  and  is  provided  with  a  large  artificial  basin  for  the 
accommodation  of  boats,  though  the  stream  itself  is  so  shallow 
as  to  be  navigable  on  an  average  for  not  more  than  four 
months.  The  trade,  however,  not  so  much  by  water  as  by 
caravans,  for  which  Timbuctoo  is  the  N.  African  central  station, 
is  very  important ;  since,  though  less  than  that  of  Kano,  the 
merchandise  is  superior  in  quality  and  of  greater  value.  The 
town  and  district  are  governed  by  a  sheikh  ;  but  the  inhabi 
tants,  among  whom  many  factions  exist,  are  very  mixed,  con 
sisting  of  the  Souray,  who  form  the  great  mass,  Arabs  of 
various  tribes,  Fellatahs.  and  Tuaricks,  with  a  small  number 
of  Bambaras  and  Mandingoes. — (Dr.  Earth's  Letters,  1853.) 

TIMERYCOTTA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  N.  Circars,  77  m. 
W.  by  N.  Guntoor;  lat.  16°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  25'  E. 

TIMIMOUN,  a  tn.,  N.  Africa,  Sahara,  cap.  dist.  Gou 
rara,  oasis  of  Touat ;  lat.  27°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  1°  40'  E.  It  occu 
pies  a  large  space,  consisting  of  500  to  600  houses,  separated 
from  each  other  by  gardens ;  is  surrounded  by  a  loopholed 
wall  of  pise  and  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  fortress  seated  on 
a  height  near  its  centre.  It  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Sahara.  Its  principal  edifices  are  three  mosques. 
It  nominally  belongs  to  the  Emperor  of  Marocco,  but  has 
lately  declared  itself  independent. 

TIMOGUE,  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  2491  ac.     Pop.  243. 

TIMOK  [anc.  Timacus],  a  river,  European  Turkey,  forms 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  and  joins 
the  Danube,  18  m.  N.N.W.  Widin,  after  a  N.E.  course  of 
about  100  m. 

TIMOLEAGUE,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and 
21  m.  S.S.W.  Cork,  on  the  S.  side  and  near  the  head  of  the 
inlet  running  in  from  Courtmacsherry  Bay.  Sloops  can  ap 
proach  the  town,  and  lighters  sail  up  the  narrow  tide  river 
beyond  it.  Area  of  par.,  2873  ac.  Pop.  1000. 

TIMOLIN,  par.  and  tn.  Irel.  Kildare;  2290  ac.  P.  1265. 

TIMOOLE,  par.  Irel.  Meath;  1033  ac.     Pop.  63. 

TIMOR,  a  large  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  separated  on 
the  W.  from  isl.  Ombai  by  Ombai  Strait ;  washed,  N.  by  the 
Banda  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  lat.  (S.  point)  10°  24' 
S. ;  Ion.  123°  32'  E.  (R.)  It  lies  N.E.  and  S.  W.,  with  a  length 
of  about  300  m.,  and  a  breadth  of  40  m.  It  is  tolerably  regu 
larly  formed,  with  several  bays,  and  the  N.E.  and  S.W.  ex 
tremities  end  in  promontories.  It  is  surrounded  by  banks 
and  rocks ;  but  has  two  safe  harbours — Coopang  on  the  S., 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Dutch  ;  and  Delli  on  the  N.,  the  chief 
place  of  the  small  portion  still  held  by  the  Portuguese.  In 
the  N.  is  a  lofty  mountain  (6000  ft.),  and  high  mountain- 
chains  traverse  the  whole  island.  These  hills  are  chiefly 
formed  of  limestone,  with  red  chalk  in  the  lower  parts,  also 
clay-slate,  greenstone,  sienite,  and  porphyry;  they  are  gene 
rally  bare  and  rocky,  destitute  of  timber  and  underwood, 
though  in  some  places  there  are  forests  of  considerable  extent. 
Iron,  gold,  and  copper  are  found.  Everywhere  are  traces  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  whole  island  has  frequently  suffered 
from  earthquakes.  The  streams  are  small :  they  mostly  dry 
up  in  summer,  and  their  water  is  unwholesome  being  apt  to 
produce  diarrhcea.  Various  kinds  of  bamboos,  maize,  toddy- 
palms,  cotton,  tobacco,  sweet-potatoes,  indigo,  bread-fruits, 
pine-apples,  melons,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  mango,  lemons,  papaw, 
sandal  wood,  &c.,  are  among  the  most  valuable  vegetable  pro 
ducts  of  this  island ;  but  the  vegetation  generally  is  poorer 
and  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the  other  islands  of  the  archi 
pelago,  and  many  places  are  verdureless  and  sterile.  The 
domestic  animals  are  buffaloes,  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
fowls ;  and  in  the  woods  are  deers  and  a  great  many  apes. 
Among  birds,  the  rhinoceros-bird,  the  lories,  and  the  cocka 
toos  are  to  be  remarked.  The  animals  found  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  central  mountain-chain  resemble  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  archipelago,  but  those  on  the  S.E.  are  strongly  allied 
to  the  fauna  of  Australia.  Near  the  river-mouths  croco- 
iiles  abound,  and  on  the  shores  various  kinds  of  turtles  are 
found.  Dangerous  serpents  and  scorpions  are  numerous,  and 
insects  of  the  most  various  hues,  and  a  sort  of  small  bee  are 
superabundant.  Pearl-oysters  are  obtained  on  the  coasts ;  on 


the  reefs  trepang  is  caught,  and  they  yield  besides  cellepore, 
madrepore,  &c.,  and  above  all  a  kind  of  coral  called  isis,  much 
prized  by  the  Japanese.  The  Timorese  eat  the  young  bees 
and  the  honey,  but  prepare  the  wax  very  ably  and  export  it ; 
that  obtained  on  the  N.  coast  being  the  best.  Agriculture  is 
little  attended  to.  The  females,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  archi 
pelago,  weave  what  cloth  is  required ;  and  the  men  engage  in 
no  sort  of  handicraft  except  the  constructing  of  proas,  the 
hammering  of  gold-plates,  and  the  casting  of  rings  and  bells 
for  decorating  their  horses.  The  natives  are  divided  into  the 
Timorese,  inhabiting  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  originally  from 
Ceram,  and  subject  to  the  Dutch ;  the  Belonese,  inhabiting 
the  E.  coast,  originally  from  Gillolo,  and  subject  to  the  Por 
tuguese  ;  and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
natives  are  good  marksmen,  and,  armed  with  sword  and  pike, 
they  hunt  the  wild  buffaloes,  horses,  deer,  and  swine ;  but, 
though  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  they  neglect  the 
fishing.  Only  princes  are  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
wife,  for  whom  a  price  in  gold  or  buffaloes  is  paid  to  the  father. 
Small-pox  visits  the  island  every  10  or  12  years,  and  leprosy- 
is  endemic.  The  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Chinese,  is 
carried  on  mostly  through  Coopang  (which  see).  P.  200,000. 
— (VanderAa;  Temminck,  Coup-d'-ceil.) 

TIMOR-LAUT,  one  of  the  Tenimber  Islands,  Indian  Archi 
pelago;  lat.  (S.  point)  8°  27'  S. ;  Ion.  131°  7'  E.  It  is  about 
65  m.  long,  by  25  m.  to  30  m.  broad.  The  natives  have  an 
infamous  notoriety  for  treachery  and  cruelty. 

TIMSBURY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Hants;  1411  ac.  Pop. 
194.— 2,  Somerset;  1148  ac.  Pop.  1639. 

TIMWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1358  ac.    Pop.  241. 

TINACORO,  or  VOLCANO  ISLAND,  an  uninhabited  isl., 
S.  Pacific;  lat.  10°  23'  S. ;  Ion.  165°  49'  E.  (R.)  It  consists 
of  a  cone  about  2000  ft.  high,  falling  towards  the  sea  by  a 
rapid  slope.  The  lower  portion,  about  one-third,  is  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  upper  part  is  entirely  bar 
ren.  Smoke  and  flame  have  been  seen  issuing  from  its  sum 
mit,  and  on  its  S.W.  side  incandescent  lava  has  been  observed 
flowing  down. 

TINAJO,  a  tn.  Canaries,  isl.  Lanzarote.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  scattered  houses,  with  a  church  and  a  primary  school. 
Pop.  1264. 

TINCHEBRAY  [anc.  Tenerchebraium],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Orne,  45  m.  N.N.W.  Alencon  ;  with  a  court  of  commerce, 
a  consulting  chamber  of  manufactures ;  and  manufactures  of 
nails  and  ironware,  kitchen-utensils,  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs, 
paper,  and  leather.  Under  its  walls,  in  1106,  Eobert  of  Nor 
mandy  was  defeated  by  his  brother  Henry.  Pop.  1916. 

TINCLETON,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  885  ac.     Pop.  176. 

TINDARO,  a  promontory,  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  4  m.  N.E. 
Patti.  A  little  S.E.  of  it  is  a  church,  standing  among  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Tyndaris,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  theatre,  can  still  be  traced. 

TINDFIELD,  one  of  the  mountain-groups  of  Norway, 
between  the  bails.  Bradsberg  and  Buskerud ;  lat.  60°  N. ; 
Ion.  6°  E.;  connected  with  the  Hardanger-field  on  the  N.W., 
and  stretching  S.E.  for  above  40  m.  The  loftiest  summits 
are  the  Gousta-field,  6575  ft.,  and  the  Hammer-field,  5285  ft. 

TINEO  (SAN  PEDRO),  a  tn.  Spain,  Asturias,  prov.  and 
about  33  m.  W.S.W.  Oviedo,  on  a  mountain-slope  above 
1.  bank  Narcea;  with  a  church,  a  handsome  townhouse;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  flour-mills.  P.  1252. 

TING-CHOO,  two  cities,  China  : — 1,  Prov.  Shantung,  cap. 
dep.,  on  the  Yellow  Sea;  with  a  commodious  harbour;  lat. 
37°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  120°  50'  E.— 2,  Fokien,  cap.  dep.,  140  m. 
N.W.  Amoy. 

TING-HAE,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Chekiang,  cap.  of  isl.  Chu- 
san,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  about  J  m.  from  the  beach  ; 
lat.  (Joss-house  Hill)  30°  0'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  122°  6'  24"  E.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  pentagonal  form,  with  a  surrounding  wall  3  m. 
in  circuit,  having  four  gates.  One-third  of  the  space  inclosed 
has  no  habitations.  The  wall  is  18  ft.  high,  and  15  ft.  thick, 
!  surmounted  by  a  parapet  14  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide.  A 
canal,  33  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep,  nearly  encircles  the  city,  and 
enters  it  near  the  S.  gate.  Several  canals  traverse  the  city, 
and  are  a  real  nuisance.  The  chief  street  runs  direct  between 
the  N.  and  S.  gates,  the  others  are  mere  lanes.  With  excep 
tion  of  two  temples,  dedicated  to  ancestors  and  to  the  guardian 
idol  of  the  city,  the  buildings  are  of  an  inferior  description ; 
those  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes  being  mere  hovels.  Some 
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carving  and  cabinet-making  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  con 
siderable  trade.  The  city  was  bombarded  and  taken  posses 
sion  of  by  the  British  on  the  5th  July,  1841,  and  a  second  time 
in  September,  same  year.  Pop.  (1840),  25,000  to  30,000; 
(1846),  35,000. 

TINGAN,  a  tn.  China,  isl.  Hainan,  cap.  dist.,  r.  bank 
Limou-kiang,  about  20  in.  S.  Kiong-chou.  It  is  large,  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  and  has  straight  and  well-paved  streets. 

TINGEWICK,  par.  Eng.  Buckingham;  2290  ac.   P.  877. 

TIXGRITH,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  946  ac.     Pop.  196. 

TINGWALL,  WHITENESS,  and  WEESDALE,  par.  Scot. 
Shetland  ;  27  m.  Pop.  2874. 

TIN-HOSA,  an  isl.  China  Sea ;  lat.  18° 40'  N. ;  Ion.  110°  29' 
E. ;  formed  by  two  hills  extending  N.  and  S.,  separated  by  a 
low  gap,  or  narrow  neck  of  land,  overflowed  at  spring-tides, 
with  steep  cliffs  fronting  the  sea.  Good  shelter  may  be  found 
on  the  W.  side  against  all  winds,  excepting  the  S.  or  S.W. 
About  15  m.  N.N.E.  is  a  small  island  of  middling  height, 
called  False  Tinhosa. 

TINIAN,  or  BONA-VISTA,  one  of  the  Ladrone  isls. ;  lat. 
14°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  145°  37"  E.  (K.)  ;  9  m.  long,  and  4J  m.  broad ; 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  the  number  of  its  cattle.  When 
visited  by  Freycinet  in  1819,  it  had  only  20  inhabitants. 
-  -TINISCHT,  or  TINISTIE.  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  17  m. 
S.S.E.  Koniggriitz,  r.  bank  Adler ;  with  a  church,  townhouse, 
school,  some  manufactures  of  linen,  a  saw  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  1688. 

TINNEVELLY,  a  district,  British  India,  S.  extremity 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  presid.  Madras ;  lat.  8°  to  10°  N. ; 
Ion.  77°  to  78°  30'  E. ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  dist.  Madura, 
E.  and  S.  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  and  W.  by  a  wooded  range  of 
hills,  separating  it  from  Travancore ;  area,  5700  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level,  or  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great 
elevation.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tuticorin,  Viparoo,  and  other 
rivers,  are  many  paddy-fields,  and  other  tracts  well  furnished 
with  tanks,  yield  large  quantities  of  rice.  Cotton  is  produced 
in  the  lowlands,  and  dry  grains  in  the  uplands,  which  are 
pretty  well  cultivated.  In  the  S.  the  country  is  more  sandy 
and  bare  than  elsewhere,  and  abounds  with  palm-groves  ;  in 
the  E.  are  several  waste  tracts  and  salt-marshes.  The  climate 
is  more  equable  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  lati 
tude  ;  rain  falls  here  during  both  monsoons,  and  some  remark 
able  passes  in  the  W.  hills  admit  cool  breezes,  while  the  rest 
of  the  E.  coast  of  India  is  parched  with  heat.  In  the  Arun- 
gole  Pass,  which  presents  highly  picturesque  scenery,  is 
Kotallum,  a  sanitarium  greatly  resorted  to  by  invalid  Euro 
peans  of  the  presidency.  Before  Ceylon  belonged  to  the 
British,  successful  attempts  were  made  to  establish  cinnamon 
and  other  spice  plantations  in  the  district,  but  these  are  now 
mostly  abandoned.  Nitre  is  exported,  and  some  cottons,  mus 
lin  fabrics,  silks,  and  ironwares  are  manufactured,  chiefly 
at  Palamcotta,  the  head  military  station.  Tinnevelly  is  as 
sessed  under  the  native  village  system,  and  its  inhabitants  ap 
pear  to  be  more  prosperous  than  in  some  of  the  neighbour 
ing  parts  of  India.  Most  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  who 
preserve  their  customs  in  great  purity;  Mahometans  are  few. 
Along  the  coast,  from  Tuticorin  to  Cape  Comorin,  are  numer 
ous  fishing-villages,  inhabited  by  E.  Catholics.  Chief  towns 

— Tinnevelly,  Palamcotta,  Shermadevy,  and  Manapur. 

TINNEVELI/T,  the  capital,  and  residence  of  the  district  judge 
and  collector,  50m.  N.N.E.  Cape  Comorin,  and  nearly  ad 
joining  Palamcotta  on  its  W.  side,  borders  a  branch  of  the 
Tuticorin  river  on  the  E. ;  it  is  large,  populous,  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  paddy-fields,  and  on  the  W.  by  a  dry  and 
rocky  height.  Pop.  (dist.),  1,065,423.— (Parl.  Meps.,  1832  ; 
Madras  New  Almanac,  1 839 ;  &c.) 

TINNYE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  N.W.  Pesth  ;  with 
a  Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1521. 

TINOS  [anc.  Tenos],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  immediately  S.E.  Andros,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  the  Bocca-Piccola ; 
greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  18  m. ;  mean  breadth, 
5  m.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  well  watered  by  springs,  has  an  excellent  climate, 
and  produces  much  barley,  silk,  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  honey. 
The  domestic  animals  are  numerous^  and  consist  of  cattle,  mules, 
asses,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  mountains  furnish  fine  marble 
of  various  colours,  and  silver-mines  were  once  worked  to  some 
extent.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  stockings 


and  gloves ;  and  the  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  brandy  is  exten 
sive.     The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  but  extremely 
superstitious.     They  have  both  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  a 
R.  Catholic  bishop ;  and  since  1820,  have  built  a  cathedral, 
to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are  made.     Pop.  22,000. 
TINTAGEL,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  4350  ac.     Pop.  1084. 
TINTERN,  par.  Irel.  Wexford;  6863  ac.     Pop.  2163. 
TINTERN-PARVA,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  827  ac.  P.  370. 
TINTIGN  Y,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
15  m.  W.  Arlon ;  with  manufactures  of  earthenware,  a  flour- 
mill,  and  limekilns.     Pop.  1266. 

TINTO  [anc.  Urium,  Ilibero].  a  river,  Spain,  Andalusia, 
rises  in  prov.  Huelva;  flows  S.E.  and  S.W.,  and  falls  into 
;  the  Atlantic  between  Huelva  and  Palos;  total  course,  65  m. 
I  It  derives  its  name  Tinto  from  the  green  colour  imparted  to 
one  of  its  head-streams  by  the  copper-mines  which  it  drains. 
TINTO,  or  BLACK,  a  river,  Central  America,  which  rises 
in  a  mountainous  district,  flows  N.N.E.,  and  falls  into  the 
Bay  of  Honduras.     Its  course,  through  regions  almost  en 
tirely  occupied  by  unreclaimed  Indians,  has  been  very  imper 
fectly  explored,  but  is  supposed  to  exceed  ]  30  m. 

TINTWISTLE,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Chester, 
on  an  acclivity  above  the  Etherow,  13  m.  E.S.E.  Manches- 
j  ter ;  with  a  church  in  the  early  English  style,  surmounted  by 
j  a  tower ;  Independent  and  Calviuistic  Methodist  chapels ; 
I  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  stone-quarries,  and 
I  two  annual  fairs.  Pop.  3027. 

TINWALD  and  TRAILFLAT,  par.  Scot.  Dumfries ;  6  m. 
by  4  m.     Pop.  1080. 

TINWELL,  par.  Eng.  Rutland ;  1651  ac.  Pop.  287. 
TIOERN,  an  isl.  in  the  Kattegat,  off  W.  coast,  Sweden, 
Ian  Gottenburg,  S.  of  Orust,  and  about  4  m.  N.  Morstrand  ; 
greatest  length,  about  9  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  3  m.  It  is 
very  irregular  in  shape,  and  deeply  indented  by  numerous 
creeks,  two  of  which  nearly  cut  across  it,  and  are  only  separ 
ated  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  It  has  some  good  natural  harbours. 
TIOGA,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  Alleghany  Moun 
tains,  on  N.  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  enters  the  state  of 
New  York;  flows  E.S.E.,  re-enters  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a 
course  of  90  m.,  about  50  m.  of  which  is  navigable  by  barges, 
joins  r.  bank  Susquehanna. 

TIONE,  a 'vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Roveredo,  cap.  dist.,  on  the 
Sarca  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  deanery  church.  P.  1000. 
TIOTOE,  an  isl.  off  N.W.  coast,  Norway;  lat.  65° 50'  N. ; 
Ion.  12°  40'  E.  Unlike  most  of  the  islands  in  the  vicinity, 
its  surface  is  almost  unencumbered  with  rocks,  and  forms 
truly  a  plain,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  lofty  precipices 
which  rise  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  It  has  a  fertile  soil, 
a  parish  church,  and  a  fine  manor-house. 

TIPERAH  (and  BULLOAH),  a  dist  or  collectorate,  Hin- 
|  doostan,  in  the  E.  part  of  presid.  Bengal ;  lat.  23°  to  24°  30'  N. ; 
Ion.  90°  to  93°  E. ;  bounded,  W.  by  the  Brahmapootra,  separ 
ating  it  from  the  dist.  of  Dacca ;  S.  Chittagong ;  N.  Silhet 
'  and  Mymunsingh ;  and  E.  by  a  Khyen  hill-country  formerly 
tributary  to  the  Burmese ;  area,  4850  sq.  m.     It  is  watered 
by  the  Goomtee  and  other  streams,  all  of  which  have  more  or 
less  a  W.  course.     Forests  are  extensive,  and  are  inhabited 
;  by  elephants  of  very  large  size.     Principal  products  are  rice, 
1  cotton,  and   betel-nut.     Cotton  goods   were   formerly  made 
here  in  large  quantities  for  exportation,  but  the  manufacture 
I  has  declined.     Salt  is  made  in  the  S.,  where  the  district 
I  touches  the  Bay  of  Bengal.     Principal  towns — Comillah  and 
]  Odeypoor.    This  district  was  acquired  by  the  British  in  1765. 
Pop.  1,406,950.— (Bengal  and  Agra  Gaz.,  1841 ;  Rep.  Trigon. 
Sur.  of  India,  1851 ;  &c.) 

T1PITAPA,  a  river,  Central  America,  state  Nicaragua, 
|  connecting  Lake  Leon  with  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.     A  vil 
lage  of  the  same  name  lies  on  its  r.  bank. 

TIPPER,  par.  Irel.  Kildare ;  3288  ac.     Pop.  548. 
TIPPERARY,  an  inland  co.   Ireland,  prov.   Munster, 
bounded,  N.  by  Galway  and  King's  co. ;  E.  King's,  Queen's, 
I  and  Kilkenny ;   S.  Waterford ;  W.   Cork,  Limerick,  Clare, 

and  Galway  ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  70  m. ;  breadth,  40  m. ;      i 
'  area,  1695  sq.  m.,  or  1,061,731  ac.,  of  which  843,887  ac.  are     i 
j  arable.     The  principal  mountain-groups  are  the  Knoekmele- 
'  down,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  county;  the  Galtees,  a  short 
range  between  the  Suir  and  the  borders  of  Limerick ;  and  the 
Keeper  and  Devil's  Bit  Mountains,  forming  a  continuous  range 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  county,  and  extending  completely  across      i 
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it  from  the  Shannon  to  King's  co.  The  Knockmelcdown 
Mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  2700  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
the  Galtees  of  3000  ft. ;  the  latter  are  composed  wholly  of 
sandstone,  and  are  in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  N.  side, 
extremely  precipitous.  The  soil  of  the  level  country  is  a 
rich  calcareous  loam,  of  extraordinary  fertility,  particularly 
in  the  tract  called  the  Golden  Vein,  extending  from  Limerick 
to  the  confines  of  Kilkenny,  and  in  another  similar  tract  in 
the  Onnond  baronies.  The  subsoil  is  clay-slate  in  the  moun 
tain-districts,  and  limestone  in  the  more  level  portions,  which 
form  part  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ireland,  and  in 
clude  some  branches  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  mineral  pro 
ductions  are  coal,  copper,  and  lead ;  and  slates  of  a  good 
quality  are  extensively  raised  near  Killoe.  Grazing  was  for 
merly,  and  still  is,  the  principal  employment.  The  native 
Irish  breed  of  long-horned  cattle  attain  to  a  large  size,  and 
are  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  county.  Dairies 
are  numerous,  affording  an  export  of  large  quantities  of  but 
ter.  In  1851,  wheat  occupied  5.5,1 10  ac.;  oats,  93,088  ac.; 
barley,  bere,  and  rye,  22,764  ac. ;  potatoes,  43,348  ac. ;  and 
turnips,  30,203  ac.  Flour  and  meal  are  extensively  manu 
factured  and  exported.  The  woollen  trade,  which  flourished  in 
the  S.  part,  is  nearly  extinct.  Tipperary  is  the  most  demoralized 
county  in  Ireland,  and  has  long  been  disgraced  by  every  sort 
of  violence  and  outrage.  It  contains  12  baronies,  and  193 
parishes;  and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament  for  the 
county.  Principal  towns — Clonmel,Carrick-on-Suir,  Nenagh, 
Thurles,  Cashel,  Tipperary,  and  Roscrea.  Pop.  (1841), 
435,553;  (1851),  331,487. 

TIPPERARY,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  cap.  above  co.,  on 
a  gentle  slope  towards  the  small  river  Arra,  98  m.  S.W. 
Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  consists 
of  one  principal  and  several  smaller  streets,  all  dirty  and  ill 
kept ;  houses  of  stone,  but  with  few  exceptions  badly  built  and 
incommodious.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  K.  Ca 
tholic  chapel,  and  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship  ;  a  neat 
market-house,  a  savings '-bank,  and  an  endowed  and  other 
two  schools.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in  butter,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  sold  in  the  season.  Area  of  par., 
4363  ac.  Pop.  7601.  Pop.  (tn.),  8227.— (Local  Correspondent.} 
T1PPERKERIN,  par.  Irel.  Kildare ;  3752  ac.  P.  512. 
TIPTON,  or  TIBBIXGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Stafford,  on  the  Birmingham  canal,  2  m.  N.E.  Dudley,  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  mining  district.  It  has  sprung  up  rapidly  in 
recent  times,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  the  numerous  coal 
and  iron  works  established  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  a  parish 
and  a  district  church,  and  Independent,  Baptist,  Primitive 
Connexion,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  several 
national  schools.  Area  of  par.,  3020  ac.  Pop.  24,872. 

T1PUAM,  a  vil.  Bolivia,  near  La  Paz,  on  a  stream  of 
its  own  name.  It  consists  of  150  houses,  formed  of  the  trunks 
of  palm-trees ;  and  is  a  dirty,  unhealthy  place.  It  rose  in 
consequence  of  important  mines  in  its  vicinity,  which  being 
wrought  out,  the  place  has  sunk  into  obscurity.—  (Bull.  Soc. 
Gco.,  1852.) 

TIPUT1NI,  a  river,  Ecuador,  which  rises  about  lat. 
1°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  76°  30'  W. ;  flows  E.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Napo, 
after  a  course  of  about  80  m. 

TIRAJANA  (SAN  BARTOLOME-DE-),  or  TUNTE,  a  tn. 
Canaries,  isl.  Gran-Canaria ;  with  a  primary  school,  a  church, 
and  in  the  vicinity  two  hermitages  ;  six  flour-mills,  and  manu 
facture  of  palm-mats,  which,  with  olives  and  pine-timber, 
are  sold  in  Las-Palmas.  Pop.  3456. 

TIRAN,  an  isl.  Red  Sea,  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
the  most  W.  of  the  Pirate  Islands ;  surrounded  with  sandbanks. 
TIRANA,  or  TERRAN,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Albania, 
122  m.  N.  W.  Janina  ;  with  a  fort  outside  the  walls. 

TIRANASCRAGH,  par.  Irel.  Galway;  3588  ac.  P.  719. 
T1RANO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  16m.  E.  by  N. 
Sondrio,  cap.  dist.,  in  the  Valtellone,  on  the  Adda.  It  is  a 
handsome  place  ;  with  a  number  of  elegant  mansions,  a  supe 
rior  court  of  justice,  a  magnificent  parish  and  an  auxiliary 
church,  a  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  which  attracts  numerous 
pilgrims,  and  a  weekly  market.  Pop.  4828. 

TIRASPOL,  or  TIKESPOL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Kherson, 
cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Dniester,  in  which  there  are  here  several 
finely  wooded  islands,  52  m.  N.W.  Odessa.  It  consists  of 
regularly-built  houses  and  straight  and  spacious  streets ;  with 
two  churches,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  (1850),  5378 
VOL.  II. 


TIREBOLI,  a  maritime  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
45  m.  W.  Trebizond,  1.  bank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kar- 
shoot  or  Tirehboli-su,  in  the  Black  Sea ;  lat.  41°  0'  N. ;  Ion. 
38°  50'  E.  It  is  embosomed  in  wooded  hills  overhanging  the 
sea;  and  has  a  ruined  castle,  several  mosques,  a  bath,  and  a 
Greek  church. 

TIREE,  an  isl.  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  one  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides,  15  m.  W.  isl.  Mull ;  lat.  (S.  end)  56°  26'  N.;  Ion. 
6°  57'  W. ;  about  13  m.  long,  and  3  m.  to  6  m.  broad.  It  is 
generally  low  and  even,  coasts  flat  and  sandy ;  soil  various, 
'or  the  greater  part  light  and  sandy,  in  some  places  a  tenacious 
clay,  in  others  a  deep  rich  loam.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  is  a  plain  of  upwards  of  1500  ac.,  affording  rich  sum 
mer-pasture.  The  rocks  are  generally  of  whinstone,  granite, 
and  primitive  limestone.  Marble,  both  white  and  of  a  varie 
gated  colour,  is  found.  There  are  two  Established  churches 
on  the  island,  a  Free  church,  and  several  Dissenting  places 
of  worship.  Pop.  3709. 

TIREE  and  Coix,  par.  Scot.  Argyle;  12  m.  by  4  m. 
Pop.  5833. 

TIRGOCHIL,  a  tn.  Walachia,  1.  hank  Schyl,  145  m. 
W.N.W.  Bucharest,  on  the  road  to  Transylvania  by  the  Vul 
can  Pass. 

TIRHOOT,  a  dist.  Hindoosfan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov. 
Bahar;  lat.  25°  to  26°  40'  N.;  Ion.  85°  to  87°  E. ;  stretching 
from  Nepaul  on  the  N.  to  the  Ganges  in  the  S.,  and  bounded, 
W.  by  the  dist.  Sarun,  E.  by  Purneah,  and  S.E.  by  Bhaugul- 
pore ;  greatest  length,  126m. ;  breadth,  86m. ;  area,  7400  sq.  m. 
The  G  unduck  forms  a  part  of  the  W.  boundary,  and  like  all  the 
other  rivers,  has  a  S.  course  to  the  Ganges.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  beautifully  wooded,  and  in  many  places  very  pic 
turesque  ;  the  climate  is  comparatively  cool,  and  much  more 

Ithy  to  Europeans  than  to  natives,  except  in  the  jungles  and 

impy  tracts,  termed  the  feral,  on  the  Nepaul  frontier.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  districts  in  India  for  the  culture  of  indigo, 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat,  and  other  grains ;  cotton, 
and  numerous  fruits,  and  other  vegetable  products,  are  raised ; 
soda  and  nitre  effloresce  on  the  soil  in  great  quantities.  About 
one-eighth  only  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans,  the  rest 
being  chiefly  Hindoos.  Cotton,  hempen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
combs,  and  pottery  are  manufactured.  Principal  towns— 
Mozufferpoor  (the  capital),  and  Durbungah.  Pop.  2,400,000. 
—(Trujon  Survey  of  India ;  Bengal  and  Agra  Gazetteer;  &c.) 

TIRIOLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  dist. 
and  N.  W.  Catanzaro,  between  the  Coraci  and  the  Lamato ; 
th  two  parish  churches  and  a  convent. 

TIRLEMONT  [Flemish,  Tltienen;  Latin,  Thence],  a 
tu.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Grande- Geete,  and  the 
railway  from  Louvain  to  Lie'ge,  25  m.  E.  Brussels.  Jt  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  above  4  m.  in  circuit,  but  a 
large  part  of  the  space  inclosed  by  them  is  occupied  by  gar 
dens.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  has  generally  well-laid- 
out  streets,  several  squares,  particularly  that  of  the  market, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  which  are  the  townhouse,  a 
modern  edifice,  and  the  Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame,  founded 
in  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century. 
On  the  top  of  a  little  hill  stands  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Germain,  with  a  Romanesque  tower.  There  are  also  an  hos 
pital  and  asylum  for  the  aged,  and  excellent  cavalry-barracks. 
Tirlemont  possesses  a  college,  an  academy  of  design,  com 
munal  and  private  schools,  a  reading  and  a  musical  society,  an 
orphan  society,  and  several  religious  confraternities;  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  blankets,  flannel  and 
hosiery,  salt,  beet-root  sugar,  soap,  leather;  also  malt,  oil,  and 
flour  mills,  gin-distilleries,  and  breweries,  in  which  an  es 
teemed  white  beer  is  made  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wool,  horned 
cattle,  and  swine,  for  which  seven  annual  fairsare held.  P.  8362. 

TIRLEY,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1850  ac.     Pop.  526. 

TIRN7OVA,  TIRNAVA,  or  TERNOVA,  a  tn.  European  Tur 
key,  Bulgaria,  76  m.  W.  by  S.  Shumla,  on  the  Jantra,  inclosed 
by  a  wall.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  churches,  and  synagogues, 
and  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop.  Pop.  12,000. 

TIRSCHENREUTH,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate, 
on  the  Nab,  34  in  E.  Baireuth ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  three 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Pop.  2300. 

TIRSI,  or  ORISTANO  [ano.  Thyrsus],  the  largest  river  in 
isl.  Sardinia.  It  rises  in  div.  Sassari,  prov.  Ozieri ;  flows  S.  W., 
receiving  numerous  affluents,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Massari,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  falls  into  the  gulf 
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about  3  m.  below  the  town  of  Oristano.  It  becomes  fordable 
near  its  mouth  in  very  dry  summers,  but  in  winter  often  causes 
great  damage  by  its  inundations,  from  which  large  tracts  are 
protected  by  moans  of  expensive  embankments. 

TISARAN,  par.  Irel.  King's  co. ;  7210  ac.     Pop.  1576. 

TISAXON,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  1347  ac.     Pop.  284. 

TISBURY,  two  pars.  P'ng.  Wilts;  including  Wardour, 
area,  7355  ac.:— 1,  (East).  P.  945.— 2,  (West).  P.  680. 

TISBURY,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Massachusetts, 
occupying  the  central  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  P.  1520. 

TISCHNOW1TZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and 
13  m.  N.W.  Briinn,  1.  bank  Schwarzawa;  with  a  court  of 
justice,  a  parish  church ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  and 
a  trade  in  wool.  Pop.  1699. 

TISCOFFIN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  4709  ac.     P.  1122. 

TISI ARA,  par.  Irel.  Roscommon  ;  8482  ac.     Pop.  2031 . 

TISSINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Derby  ;  2316  ac.     Pop.  344. 

TISTED,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:—!,  (East) ;  2602  ,ac. 
Pop.  229.— 2,  ( West] ;  2268  ac.  Pop.  268. 

TITCHBORNE,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  3060  ac.     P.  378. 

TITCHFIELU,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  Hampshire, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  Aire,  about  1 J  m.  W. 
of  the  Gosport  and  Portsmouth  branch  of  the  Southampton 
railway,  and  8  m.  S.E.  Southampton.  It  is  well  built;  and 
has  a  handsome  parish  church,  with  some  fine  monuments  ; 
an  Independent  chapel,  national  schools ;  manufactures  of 
bricks  and  parchment,  several  breweries  and  corn-mills,  and 


a  weekly  corn-market.  On  the  site,  and  from  the  materials 
of  an  abbey  which  existed  in  its  vicinity,  a  mansion-housu 
was  erected,  in  which  Charles  I.  concealed  himself  after  his 
flight  from  Hampton  Court.  The  marriage  of  Henry  VI. 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou  is  said  to  have  been  celebrated  here. 
Area  of  par.,  17,512  ac.  Pop.  3956. 

TITCH MARSH,  par.  Eng.  Northamp. ;  4480  ac.  P.  308. 

TITCHWELL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1627  ac.     P.  163. 

T1TEL,  or  TITTEL,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bacs,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  22  m.  E.S.E.  Peter- 
wardein.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  Csarkist  battalion,  and  ;i 
steam-boat  station ;  and  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church, 
a  German  normal  and  a  Greek  school,  an  arsenal,  and  building- 
docks.  Pop.  2840 

TITESKIN,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  1145  ac.     Pop.  371. 

T1TICACA,  a  lake,  S.  America,  on  the  S.  frontiers  of  Peru, 
and  the  N.W.  frontiers  of  Bolivia,  in  the  centre  of  an  alpine 
valley  between  two  great  cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  lat.  15°  15' 
to  16°  35'  S. ;  and  Ion.  68°  40'  to  70°  W.;  greatest  length, 
N.N.  W.  to  S.S.E.,  170m. ;  greatest  breadth, about  70  m. ;  area, 
roughly  estimated  at  about  4000  geo.  sq.  m. ;  height  above  sea- 
level,  12,850  ft.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  penetrating  far 
into  the  land  in  various  directions,  so  as  to  form  large  bays,  in 
closed  by  projecting  peninsulas.  Two  of  these,  towards  tho 
S.,  stretch  so  far  across  the  lake,  from  opposite  directions,  as 
to  leave  only  a  very  narrow  channel,  and  thus  divide  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  N.  is  by  far  the  larger. 
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It  contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  largest  bears  its  own 
name,  and  lies  near  the  S.W.  shore,  almost  close  to  a  N.  pro 
jection  of  one  of  the  peninsulas  now  mentioned.  It  contains 
many  ruins,  and  is  celebrated  in  Peruvian  history  as  the  spot 
where  Manco-Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  the  last  Peruvian  dy 
nasty,  miraculously  appeared.  The  depth  has  not  been  accur 
ately  ascertained.  No  soundings  deeper  than  120  fathoms 
have  been  taken,  but  these  were  near  the  shore  ;  it  is  believed 
that  towards  the  centre  the  depth  is  much  greater.  The  chief 
feeders  of  the  lake  are  the  Asangaro  and  Lagunillas,  both  of 
which  enter  it  on  its  N.  shore.  Its  only  outlet  is  the  Desa- 
guadero,  which  issues  from  its  S.  extremity,  and  continues  its 
course  S.W.  through  the  great  alpine  valley  between  the 
cordilleras. 

TITLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  1876  ac.     Pop.  375. 
T1TLIS,  a  mountain-range,  Switzerland,  can.  Unterwal- 
den,  on  the  frontiers  of  Uri  and  the  Bernese  Oberland.     It  is 
covered  with  glaciers,  and  attains  the  height  of  11,414  ft. 
above  sea-level. 

TITO  (!L),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and  7  m. 
S.W.  Potenza,  in  a  low  and  marshy  situation ;  with  a  very 
handsome  church,  and  a  convent.  Pop.  4000. 

TITSCHEIN  (NEU-),  a  tn.  Moravia.   See  NEUTITSCHEIN. 
TITSEY,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1936  ac.     Pop.  154. 
TITTLESHALL-wiTH-GoDWiCK,  par.   Eng.   Norfolk; 
3364  ac.     Pop.  615. 

TITTMOMNG,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  cap.  dist,  on  a 
height  above  1.  bank  Salza,  55  m.  E.  Munich  ;  with  two 
churches,  a  chapel,  a  castle,  a  townhouse,  and  an  infirmary. 
Pop.  1200. 


Sketch  by  Lfeut.  Aehe,  II  N. 


TIUMEN,  atn.  Asiatic  Russia.gov.  and  100  m.  S.W. 
Tobolsk,  cap.  circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tyumenka  with 
the  Tura.  Though  built  almost  entirely  of  wood,  it  is  a 
handsome  thriving  place ;  and  has  extensive  warehouses,  seve 
ral  churches,  a  mosque,  a  Tartar  school;  a  bazaar  and  market 
well  supplied  with  tea,  fish,  clothing,  and  domestic  utensils  of 
all  sorts.  A  little  gold  is  obtained  from  the  high  banks  of 
the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Tartars.  Pop.  (1849),  14,337. 

T1VERNO,  or  BIFEKKO  [anc.  Tifernm],  a  river,  Naples, 
rises  a  little  W.N.W.  Bojano,  prov.  Sannio;  flows  first  E., 
then  turns  N.N.E.,  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m., 
into  the  Adriatic,  3  m.  S.S.E.  Termoli. 

TIVERTON,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  parl.  bor.  Eng 
land,  co.  Devon,  pleasantly  situated,  1 2  m.  N.  by  E.  Exeter,  on 
a  height,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  Exe  and  Lowman,  the  for 
mer  of  which  receives  the  latter  a  little  below,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone-bridge,  leading  to  a  large  suburb,  called 
Westex,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway. 
It  consists  of  several  well-formed  streets,  and  houses  of  re 
spectable  appearance ;  is  well  paved,  lighted,  and  supplied 
with  water ;  and  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church, 
with  a  lofty  tower ;  an  elegant  chapel  of  ease,  in  the  Grecian 
style ;  Independent,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan  chapels ;  a  free 
grammar,  blue-coat,  national,  British,  and  other  schools;  a 
spacious  market- place,  guildhall,  assembly-rooms,  theatre, 
and  bridewell ;  important  manufactures  of  bobinet,  forming 
the  staple  of  the  town ;  two  weekly  markets,  four  annual  cattle 
and  two  general  fairs.  By  the  Tiverton  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  canal,  a  good  dtal  of  coal  and  limestone,  £c.,  is  im- 
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ported.  The  borough  of  Tiverton  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
six  aldermen,  and  18  councillors;  and  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  In  the  vicinity,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Exe, 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Area  of  par.,  17,650  ac. 
Pop.  11,144. 

TIVERTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  E.  passage  of  Narraganset  Bay,  and  connected 
with  Rhode  Island  by  a  long  stone-bridge,  18  m.  S.E.  by  S. 
Providence.  It  has  extensive  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cali 
coes,  cassimeres,  tweeds,  thread,  and  coarse  yarn ;  some 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  coasting 
trade.  Pop.  4699. 

TIVETSHALL,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (St.  Mar 
garet);  1668  ac.  P.  355.— 2,  (St.  Mary};  1125  ac.  P.  352. 

T1VISSA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  28  m.  W. 
Tarragona ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  hospital,  a  parish 
church,  and  two  fountains  ;  manufactures  of  oil,  wax-chand 
lery,  linen,  brooms,  panniers  and  baskets  of  palm,  esparto- 
shoes,  and  charcoal ;  and  flour-mills,  distilleries,  and  brick 
and  tile  kilns.  On  September  30,  and  October  2  and  7, 1845, 
repeated  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  here.  Pop.  3787. 

TIVOL1  [anc.  Tibur],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  1 8m.  E.N.E. 
Rome,  1.  bank  Teverone,  on  a  steep  hill,  about  850  ft.  above 
the  sea,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Rome  and  its  environs. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  residence  of  a  governor ;  has 
steep,  narrow,  and  ill- paved  streets,  and  houses  in  general 
poorly  built ;  with  a  modern  handsome  cathedral,  and  some 
other  churches.  It  is  rich  in  ancient  remains  ;  among  them 
may  be  mentioned  the  temple  of  the  Tiburtine  sybil,  a  beauti 
ful  circular  building,  surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns  of 
stuccoed  travertine ;  and  adjoining  it,  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
now  converted  into  a  church.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  Tivoli  is  a  series  of  fine  artificial  cascades,  formed  by  the 
Teverone.  Neither  the  trade  nor  the  manufactures  are  of 
any  consequence.  Both  the  climate  and  the  inhabitants  have 
a  bad  name.  The  former  is  described  by  a  popular  distich, 
which  bears  that  at  all  times  either  rain  is  falling,  or  wind 
blowing,  or  the  death-bell  tolling;  and  among  the 
latter,  crimes  against  the  person  are  very  common. 
Pop.  6323. 

TIXALL,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  2352  ac.   P. 221 . 

TIXOVER,par.Eng.Rutland;  1080ac.  P.115. 

TIZZANA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp. 
Florence,  on  a  hill  forming  the  N.  base  of  Mount 
Albano,  about  7  m.  from  Pistoja.  It  has  a  public 
square  of  a  rectangular  form,  occupied  partly  by 
a  church,  and  partly  by  a  townhouse ;  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  silk,  and  particularly  wine,  some  of  which 
ranks  as  the  best  in  Tuscany.  Pop.  7714. 

TIZZANO  [Latin,  Titianuni],  a  vil.  and  com. 
duchy  and  25  m.  S.  Parma,  near  r.  bank  torrent 
Parma,  in  a  bleak  and  mountainous  district ;  with 
an  old  castle,  a  primary  school,  and  two  annual 
cattle-fairs.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  for 
employment.  Pop.  2978. 

TJANJOR,  a  tn.  Java,  cap.  prov.  Preanger, 
53  m.   S.E.   Batavia.      It  is  a  neat  place,  with 
straight  broad  streets ;  and  suffered  from  an  eruption  of  the 
volcano  Gedeh,  and  from  an  earthquake  in  1834. 

TJAYA,  a  tn.  Tibet,  370  m.  E.  by  N.  Lassa;  lat.  31°  45' 
N. ;  Ion.  97°  45'  E. 

TJIDANI  (DE),  a  river,  Java,  prov.  Buitenzorg,  rises  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pangerango,  and  falls  into  the  Java  Sea, 
after  receiving  numerous  affluents. 

TJILATJAP,  a  tn.  Java,  prov.  Banjoemas,  S.  coast, 
lllm.  S.W.  Samarang,  on  the  bay  of  its  name ;  with  a  good 

haven,  presenting  facilities  for  the  shipping  of  produce. 

The  BAY  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Noessa  Kembangan,  on 
which  two  forts  are  erected. 

TJIMANOK  (DE),  a  river,  Java,  prov.  Preanger;  flows 
N.,  and  near  Cape  Indramaijo,  joins  the  Java  Sea  by  two 
arms.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  province,  and  for  sending  coffee,  &c.,  to  the  coast  for 
exportation. 

TJIRINGIN,  a  maritime  vil.  Java,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.  W. 
Bantam,  on  the  Strait  of  Sunda.  It  is  the  most  flourishing 
place  in  the  province.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  fishing  and 
in  agriculture.  Pop.  1800. 

TJOIIX,  an  isl.  Sweden.     See  TIOERN. 


TLALPAM,  or  SAN  AUGUSTIN -DI- LAS -Cu  EVAS,  a  tn. 

I  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  and  about  12  m.  from  Mexico, 

|  cap.  dist.     It  contains  a  great  number  of  beautiful  villas,  to 

which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  retire  during  the 

warm  season ;  and  is  celebrated  for  its  annual  fair,  which  lasts 

three  days,  attracts  numerous  visitors,  and  furnishes  scenes 

of  gaiety  and  dissipation  seldom  equalled  elsewhere. 

TLALPUJAHUA  (SAN  PEDRO  f  SAN  PABLO  DE),  a  tn. 
Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  Mechoacan,  cap.  mining  dist.  of 
same  name,  in  a  beautiful  mountain- region  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro-del-Gallo,  8386  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  mines  have 
been  almost  abandoned,  but  its  inhabitants,  chiefly  Indians 
and  Castes,  still  exceed  2000. 

TLAMATH,  a  river,  U.  States,  has  its  source  in  a  lake 

of  same  name  in  Oregon ;  flows  W.  for  some  distance  across 

|  part  of  California,  then  N.W.,  traversing  a  corner  of  Oregon, 

I  and  falls  into  the  Pacific. 
TLASCALA,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  between  two 
j  mountains,  on  the  Atoyac  or  Papagallo,  70  m.  E.  by  S. 
i  Mexico.  It  is  famous  in  Mexican  history,  and  was  once  a 
1  place  of  great  importance  ;  and  though  stripped  of  its  ancient 
!  grandeur  and  reduced  to  small  dimensions,  is  still  a  handsome 
j  town,  with  regular  streets  and  numerous  specimens  of  tasteful 

architecture,  both  in  its  private  dwellings  and  public  edifices. 

Among  the  latter  are  the  principal  church,  the  townhall, 
j  bishop's  palace,  and  a  Franciscan  convent,  occupying  the 
I  site  of  the  chief  teocalli  of  the  ancient  Tlascalans.  In  the 
I  town  and  its  vicinity  are  numerous  interesting  remains.  Pop. 

about  5000. 

TLEMCEN,  TLEMECEN,  or  TLEMSEN  [anc.  Tremis,  or 
!  Tremici  Colonia],  a  tn.  Algeria,  prov.  and  68  m.  S.W.  Oran, 
!  in  a  commanding  position.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
!  quity ;  and  has  narrow  streets,  refreshed  by  numerous  foun- 
|  tains  ;  houses  generally  of  one  story,  built  of  brick,  stone,  or 
•  clay,  and,  lime  not  being  used  externally,  of  a  gloomy  appear- 
1  ance.  The  citadel  is  an  extensive  structure  of  rectangular 
I  form,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  interesting  re- 
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mains  of  antiquity.  It  has  manufactures  of  articles  in  iron, 
morocco-leather,  carpets,  and  various  fabrics  in  woollen,  cot 
ton,  and  linen ;  and  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  being 
from  its  vicinity  to  Marocco  and  the  desert,  the  natural  en 
trepot  of  the  caravans  coming  from  Fez,  the  desert  furnishing 
ostrich-feathers,  wool,  and  ivory,  in  exchange  for  groceries 
and  manufactured  articles.  Tlemcen  was  occupied  by  the 
French  in  1836,  but  was  evacuated  in  1837,  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  between  General  Bugeaud  and  Abd-el-Kader.  It 
was  again  occupied  by  the  French  in  1842.  Pop.  (1850), 
9U3.—(Magasin  Pittoresque.) 

TLUMATSCHAU,  orTLUMAgow,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  Hradisch,  near  1.  bank  March,  6  m.  S.E. 
Kremsir;  with  a  church,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1253. 

TMUTARAKAN,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  TAMAN. 

TNILAIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  W.  of  gov.  Don  Cos 
sacks;  flows  very  circuitously  E.S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  120  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Donetz. 

TO-SzEGH,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  on 
the  Theiss,  about  9  m.  from  Szolnok ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  n  fishery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  pro 
duce  and  cattle.  Pop.  1649. 
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TOBAGO,  an  isl.  British  West  Indies,  Windward  group; 
lat.  (N.  point)  11°  25'  N.;  Ion.  60°  32'  W.  (R.);  24'm.  N.E. 
Trinidad;  32  in.  long,  by  12  m.  broad.  Area,  62,084  ac.  It 
is  one  entire  mass  of  rocks,  rising  with  a  steep  ascent  on  the 
N.E.,  and  descending  gradually  towards  the  S.  W.,  with  some 
small  but  picturesque  valleys  intervening.  The  highest  part 
of  the  rock  is  towards  the  N.E.  extremity,  where  it  attains 


an  elevation  of  about  900  ft.  The  N.W.  part  is  the  least 
mountainous ;  on  the  S.  it  terminates  in  broken  plains  and 
lowlands.  It  is  well  watered  by  rivulets  and  streams,  rising 
in  the  interior,  and  passing  over  the  lowlands  to  the  sea.  It 
has  several  good  harbours  along  the  N.  coast  for  vessels  of 
150  tons,  and  a  few  also  on  the  S.  coast.  Tobago  is  beyond 
the  range  of  hurricanes,  but  is  extremely  unhealthy  to  Euro 
peans.  The  produce  of  the  island  consists  exclusively  of 
sugar,  molasses,  and  rum. 

Tobago  has  a  local  legislature,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  assembly  of 
16  elected  members.  There  are  three  Episcopal  churches  and 
two  chapels,  five  Wesleyan,  and  two  Moravian  places  of  wor 
ship,  four  free  or  public  schools,  and  five  private  ones.  Tobago 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496,  and  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  France  in  1763.  Principal  town,  Scarborough,  on 
the  S.  W.  side  of  the  island,  along  the  sea-shore.  P.  13,027. 

TOBAKRA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  33  m.  S.S.E. 
Albacete.  It  has  a  townhouse,  an  hospital,  several  primary 
schools,  a  parish  church  with  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  suppressed 
convent,  and  a  fountain  ;  manufactures  of  linens,  serges, 
counterpanes ;  and  nine  flour,  five  oil,  and  two  fulling  mills. 
Near  it  are  a  hermitage,  and  a  tonic  mineral-spring,  with 
good  stone-baths.  Pop.  8818. 

TOBBERCURRY,  a  tn.  Ireland.     See  TUBBEUCUKET. 

TOBEL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau,  S.W. 
Constance ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church  and  school,  and  a  house 
of  correction.  Pop.  1279. 

TOBEK,  par.  Irel.  Wicklow  ;  1423  ac.     Pop.  352. 

TOBERMORY,  a  seaport  tn.  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  cap. 
isl.  of  Mull,  at  its  N.E.  extremity,  on  the  sound  or  strait  of 
Mull ;  lat.  56°  38'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  W.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  inner  recess  of  a  close  bay,  protected 
from  the  winds  and  waves  by  a  low  island.  The  houses 
stretch  along  the  shore,  and  are  generally  well  built,  and  of  a 
neat  appearance.  There  are  an  Established  and  a  Free  church, 
a  school  supported  by  Government,  and  a  school  of  industry; 
a  distillery,  and  some  boat-building  yards.  The  harbour  is 
capacious  and  easy  of  access,  and  has  two  commodious  quays. 
Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Tober- 
mory  has  of  late  years  become  a  thriving  seaport,  and  is 
frequented  by  numerous  steamers,  and  by  most  of  the  vessels 
trading  from  the  W,  ports  of  Britain  to  the  N.  of  Europe. 
It  was  commenced  about  50  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  British  Fisheries, 
to  whom  it  still  belongs.  But  its  chief  dependence  is  on  the 


victualling  of  ships  navigating  the  sound,  or  that  have  been 
driven  into  it  by  adverse  weather.     Pop.  1547. 

TOBITSCHAU,  or  TOWACAW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 
circle  Olmiitz,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  March ;  with  two 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1916. 

TOBLACH,  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Bruneck,  dist.  Welsberg; 
with  a  church  and  an  alinshouse.  Pop.  1529. 

TOBOL,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
gov.  Orenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  In 
dependent  Tartary ;  flows  circuitously 
N.N.E.  into  gov.  Tobolsk,  and  joins 
I.  bank  Irtish  at  the  town  of  Tobolsk, 
after  a  course  of  about  550  m.  Its 
chief  affluents  are  the  Abuga,  on  the 
right ;  and  the  Ui,  Istt,  Tura,  and 
Tavda,  on  the  left. 

TOBOLSK,  a  gov.  of  W.  Siberia; 
lat.  54°  to  73°  N. ;  Ion.  54°  to  80°  E. ; 
and  bounded,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
E.  govs.  Yeniseisk  and  Tomsk,  S. 
Omsk,  and  W.  govs.  Archangel,  Perm, 
and  Orenburg;  greatest  length,  N.  to 
S.,  about  1400  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
900  m. ;  area,  423,460  geo.  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  though 
broken  in  some  places  by  mountains 
of  granite.  On  the  W.  frontier  the 
Ural  chain  separates  it  from  Arch 
angel.  From  the  extent  of  the  go 
vernment,  and  the  many  degrees  of 
latitude  over  which  it  extends,  the  cli 
mate  necessarily  varies  much  in  dif 
ferent  localities,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  cultivation 
present  strong  contrasts.  The  N.  regions  are  covered  with  ex 
tensive  marshes,  heath,  and  stunted  trees;  in  the  centre  forests 
of  great  extent,  and  often  containing  magnificent  timber,  occur ; 
farther  S.,  and  more  especially  in  the  S.E.,  the  land  produces 
excellent  natural  pasture,  and  becomes  well  adapted  for  culti 
vation.  Even  here,  however,  saline  steppes  of  a  very  sterile 
nature  are  not  uncommon.  The  best  tracts  prevail  along  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  streams,  and  yield  corn  in  sufficient  abun 
dance  not  only  to  supply  their  own  inhabitants,  but  also  those 
of  other  less  favoured  districts  of  the  government.  The  whole 
of  the  government,  with  a  very  minute  exception,  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Obe,  which  drains  a  greater  part  of  it 
directly,  and  is  augmented  within  it  by  numerous  important 
tributaries,  of  which  the  Irtish,  Ishim,  and  Tobol  are  the 
most  important.  There  are  also  many  extensive  lakes,  which, 
as  well  as  the  rivers,  are  plentifully  supplied  with  fish.  Game 
in  the  forests  abounds,  and  the  hunting  of  it  for  the  furs  em 
ploys  great  numbers  of  the  population.  The  minerals  are 
understood  to  be  of  great  value.  Manufactures  have  not 
made  much  progress.  The  only  articles  deserving  of  notice 
are  metals,  glass,  soap,  and  potash.  Distilleries  also  are 
numerous.  The  transit  trade  carried  on  between  China  and 
the  West  is  of  great  importance.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  Russians,  many  of  them  either  exiles  or  descen 
dants  of  exiles ;  Ostiaks,  Saraoyed.es,  Tunguzes,  &c.  The 
government  is  divided  into  nine  circles — Tobolsk  (the  capital), 
Berezov,  Jalutorovsk,  Ishim,  Kurgansk,  Tarsk,  Tiumen, 
Tukalinsk,  and  Turinsk.  Pop.  600,000. 

TOBOLSK,  a  tn.,  W.  Siberia,  cap.  of  above  gov., 
1.  bank  Irtish,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol ;  lat.  58°  12'  N. ; 
Ion.  63°  20'  E.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  situated  on 
an  elevated  flat,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  brick-wall, 
flanked  with  towers  and  bastions;  and  of  an  extensive  suburb, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  position  so  low  as  to 
be  often  exposed  to  inundation.  The  houses,  almost  all  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  the  public  edifices,  usually  of 
brick  or  stone,  are  in  general  well  built,  and  have  a  substan 
tial  and  often  a  very  handsome  appearance ;  the  streets,  for 
the  most  part  spacious,  and  laid  out  with  much  regularity, 
either  parallel  to  the  river  or  at  right  angles  to  it,  have  gene 
rally  log-ways  either  in  the  middle  or  at  the  sides.  The 
public  buildings  include  a  cathedral,  with  five  roundish  cu 
polas,  and  a  lofty  belfry,  which,  rising  above  the  heights  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  form  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  great 
distance;  17  other  churches,  most  of  them  in  the  Byzantine 
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style,  with  windowed  domes,  and  a  tower  at  their  E.  ex 
tremity,  and  several  of  them  attached  to  monastic  buildings  ; 
the  governor's  residence,  a  handsome  structure,  remarkable 
alike  for  its  simplicity  and  its  grand  facades ;  the  archbishop's  j 
palace,  the  post-office,  on  a  colossal  scale,  rendered  necessary  ! 
by  the  very  extensive  correspondence  of  which  it  is  the  centre ; 
the  council-house,  situated,  with  some  other  public  offices,  in 
the  large  market-place;  the  bazaar,  in  the  same  locality,  con 
sisting,  like  almost  all  the  Russian  Gostinnoi-Dvors,of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  inclosed  by  rows  of  shops,  standing  under 
a  common  roof,  and  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  European 
and  Chinese  merchandise ;  the  arsenal,  barracks,  hospital,  and 
poorhouse;  theatre,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  central,  Lancas 
trian,  and  other  schools.    The  manufactures,  not  of  much  im 
portance,  and  almost  entirely  domestic,  consist  chiefly  of 
linen  cloth,  silk-ribbons,   caps  lined  with  swans'-down,  and 
covered  with  feathers,  at  once  waterproof  and  ornamental ; 
dresses  of  reindeer- skin,  leather,  soap,  candles,   and  glass,  j 
Tobolsk  has  a  harbour  in  the  Irtish,  which  carries  on  a  con 
siderable  trade,  and  presents  a  very  busy  scene,  particularly  j 
in  spring,  when  vast  quantities  of  European  merchandise  are  ! 
transported  into  it.     The  trade  by  land,  carried  on  partly  by  | 
the  nomadic  tribes,  and  partly  by  means  of  caravans  from  | 
Bokhara  and   China,    is  still  more  important.      It  consists  | 
chiefly  in  furs,  tea,  Chinese  silks,  both  Bokharian  and  Chinese 
cotton  goods,  skins,  corn,  cattle,  and  fish,  extensively  taken  ' 
in  the  Tobol  and  the  Obe.     Pop.  (1842),  14,246. 

TOBOSO  (EL),  a  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  about  50  m. 
from  Toledo ;  with  a  handsome  and  richly-decorated  church,  j 
two  nunneries,  a  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  manufac    ! 
tures  of  wool,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  wax,  and  chocolate.     This  j 
place  has  been  immortalized  by  Cervantes,  who  gives  the 
heroine  on  whom  Don  Quixote  fixes  his  affections,  the  name 
of  Dulcinea-del-Toboso.     Pop.  1550. 

TOBY'S  CREEK,  a  river,  U.  States,  which  is  formed 
at  Coopersfort,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  union  of  two  streams;  , 
flows  S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Alleghany  at  Foxburg,  about  | 
20  m.  below  Franklin,  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m.,  during  ! 
a  large  part  of  which  it  is  navigated  by  boats. 

TOCANTINS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  210  m.  N.E. 
Goyaz,  1.  bank  Bacalhao,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
The  mines  to  which  it  owes  its  existence  were  at  first  re 
markably  rich,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  productive,  though 
many  of  the  inhabitants  still  persist  in  working  them.  It 
contains  four  churches,  and  a  primary  school.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  feed  cattle,  but  they  are  much  annoyed  by  a  wild 
tribe  of  Indians  called  Caiapos. 

TOCANTINS,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Goyaz,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Almas  and  Maranhao,  nearly  in  lat.  14°  S.;  it 
flows  almostdue  N.,  receivingthe  Paraman,  the  Manoel-Alves- 
Salobre,  the  Somno,  and  the  Manocl-Alves-Septentrional  on 
the  right,  and  the  Taboca  and  numerous  small  streams  on 
the  left.  On  reaching  the  N.  confines  of  Goyaz,  it  makes  a  I 
large  and  circuitous  bend  to  the  W.,  till  it  reaches  the  town  ' 
of  Sao-Joao-das-duas-Barras,  in  lat.  6°  S.  Here  it  is  joined  \ 
and  doubled  in  volumn  by  the  Araguaia,  and  flowing  almost 
due  N.  across  prov.  Para,  and  receiving  in  succession  the 
Sande  on  the  left,  and  the  Moju  and  Guama  on  the  right,  falls 
into  the  Para  about  70  m.  S.W.  the  town  of  Belem  or  Para. 
Its  course,  under  its  own  proper  name,  is  about  1000  m.,  and 
at  the  town  of  Cometa,  where  the  embouchure  commences,  its 
channel  is  about  8  m.  wide.  The  tide  ascends  to  Fort  Alco- 
baca,  300  m.  from  the  sea. 

TOCAT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  TOKAT. 

TOCCO,  two  tns.  Naples:— 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra, 
16  m.  W.S.W.  Chieti,  near  r.  bank  Pescara;  with  five  con 
vents  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3040.— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Principato- 
Ultra,  N.W.  Avellino,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Taburno. 

TOCE,  TOOCIA,  or  TOSA,  a  river,  Sardinian  States,  rises 

m  Mount  Gries,  in  the  Helvetian  Alps,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 

bwiss  can.  Tessin ;  flows  S.S.E.,  traversing  the  valleys  of 

Formazza,  Antigorio,  and  Ossola,  and  after  a  course  of  about 

48  m.,  falls  into  a  small  bay  of  same  name  on  the  W.  shore  of 

Lake  Maggiore,  opposite  to  the  Borromean  Isles. 

i  1OCINA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  20  m. 

irom  Seville.     It  contains  a  handsome  modern  church,  and  a 

primary  school ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  several 

I     oil-mills,  and  a  transit  trade  in  corn.      Pop.  1039. 

TOCKENHAM,  par.  Eng.  Wilts';  761  ac.     Pop.  190. 


TOCUYO,  a  tn.  Venezuela,  r.  bank  and  near  the  source 
of  river  of  same  name,  35  m.  N.E.  Truxillo,  in  a  fertile  and 
extensive  valley,  in  which  much  wheat  is  cultivated.  It 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wheat  and  in  salt  from  Coro  ; 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  the  wool  of  the 
Tocuyo  sheep  bavins;  a  high  reputation  for  blankets  and  ker 
seymeres.  Pop.  6000. The  RIVER  rises  in  the  N.W.  de 
clivities  of  the  Paramo  de-las-Rosas,  about  30m.  E.  Truxillo; 
lat.  9°  0'  N.;  Ion.  69°  55'  W.;  flows  N.N.W.  for  90  m.,  when 
it  somewhat  abruptly  bends  round  to  the  N.E.,  and  finally 
falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  about  20  m.  N.W.  from  the  Gulf 
of  Triste;  total  course,  above  200  m.,  of  which  100  m.  are 
navigable  from  its  mouth. 

TODBERE.  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  384  ac.     Pop.  119. 

TODDINGTON,  an  ancient  market  tn.  and  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Bedford,  5  m.  N.  Dunstable ;  houses  mostly  of  an 
tique  appearance,  and  irregularly  built.  It  has  a  church,  in 
the  later  English  style;  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  and 
six  almshouses.  Straw-plait  is  made  to  a  considerable  extent, 
chiefly  by  young  persons.  Area  of  par.,  5390  ac.  P.  2438. 

TODDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1857 ac.  P.  189. 

TODENHAM,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  2477  ac.     P.  462. 

TODI  [anc.  Tudertum],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and 
24  m.  S.  by  E.  Perugia.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  ;  and  con 
tains  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  some  fine  frescoes;  two  other 
churches,  and  numerous  convents  and  nunneries.  Part  of 
the  ancient  Etruscan  walls  still  remain,  and  furnish  one  of 
the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  masonry  of  Etruria.  Pope 
Martin  I.  was  born  here ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  Narses, 
general  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  defeated  and  slew  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths.  Pop.  2925. 

TODIBERG,  a  summit,  Swiss  Alps.     See  DODIBERG. 

TODMORDEN,  a  tn.  England,  Yorkshire  (W.  Riding), 
in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  valley,  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Lan 
cashire  railway,  19  m.  N.E.  Manchester.  It  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  which  are  well  built,  well  kept,  and  lighted 
with  gas ;  and  has  a  handsome  modern  church,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower;  an  ancient  church,  now  ruinous;  a  Uni 
tarian,  an  Independent,  and  two  Methodist  chapels ;  national 
and  other  schools,  a  benevolent  society,  a  courthouse,  and 
public  hall ;  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  both 
by  hand  and  power  looms.  Pop.  7699. 

TODTMOOS,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  and 
near  St.  Blasien  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1719. 

TODTNAU,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail,  and 
7  m.  N.E.  Schonau,  in  the  Schwarzwald,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the 
Feldberg;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  brushes  and 
matches,  and  a  paper  and  a  cotton  mill.  Pop.  1377. 

TODWICK,  par.  Eng.  York  ;  1860  ac.     Pop.  660. 

TOEBAN,  a  maritime  vil.  Java,  prov,  and  55  m.  E.  by  S. 
Rembang.  It  is  large  and  busy,  lies  on  an  excellent  bay; 
and  has  an  active  trade  in  wood,  and  some  boat-building. 

TOEKOEKEMOLT,  a  small  isl.  Indian  Archipelago, 
Carimata  Passage;  lat.  2°  31'  S.;  Ion.  108°  36'  30"  E.;  with 
a  high  hill  at  each  end. 

TOEM,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  12,278  ac.     Pop.  3521. 

TOFT,  five  pars.  England :— 1,  Cambridge ;  1242  ac.  Pop. 
360.— 2,  (-Monks),  Norfolk;  2238  ac.  Pop.  421.— 3,  (-next- 
Newton),  Lincoln  ;  1293  ac.  Pop.  77.— 4,  (-Trees),  Norfolk; 
1184  ac.  Pop.  68.— 5,  (West),  Norfolk;  3051  ac.  P.  191. 

T  OGGENBURG,  the  name  given  to  the  long  and  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thur,  in  the  Swiss  can.  St.  Gall.  It  stretches 
for  about  40  m.,  from  Wyl  up  to  the  sources  of  the  Thur,  and 
is  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  on  the  N.  by  the  Sends,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  peaks  of  the  Kurfursten.  It  was  once  go 
verned  by  its  own  counts,  and  is  now  subdivided  into  two 
districts.  It  is  well  peopled  by  industrious  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  cotton  and  muslin  manufacture. 

TOGYER,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal, 
about  12m.  from  Margitta ;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle  and  timber.  Pop.  1342. 

TOIRANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  and  5  m.  N.  Albenga,  r.  bank  Barascione ;  with  a 
church,  and  a  remarkable  stalactical  grotto.  Pop.  1416. 

TOIROS,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  Rio-Grande  do- 
Norte,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  15  m.  N.  Natal.  It  is  a  well-built  stirring- 
looking  place,  with  a  general  air  of  comfort.  It  contains  a 
church,  and  a  primary  school ;  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
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trade  in  salt,  leather,  hides,  salt  pork,  and  above  all,  cotton 
of  excellent  quality.  The  Bay  of  Toiros  furnishes  an  ex 
cellent  roadstead,  in  which  vessels  can  lie  in  4  to  5  fathoms, 
sheltered  both  from  the  S.  and  S.W.  winds.  P.  (disk),  4000. 

TOK,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Pesth,  about 
8  m.  from  Vorosvar;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  trade 
in  wine.  Pop.  1327. 

TOK,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  about  50  m.  N.N.W.  Oren 
burg;  flows  circuitously  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Samara  a  little 
above  Buzuluk,  after  a  course  of  120  m. 

TOKA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aurungabad;  lat.  19°  25' 
N.;  Ion.  75°  10'  E. ;  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Pera  with  the  Goriavery.  Though  of  small 
extent,  and  containing  only  one  Hindoo  temple,  it  is  a  place 
of  considerable  religious  resort.  It  has  spacious  and  hand- 
sume  ghauts,  descending  to  the  water. 

TOKAT,  or  TOCAT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
55  m.  N.W.  Sivas;  lat.  40°  7'  N.;  Ion.  36°  30'  E.  It  is  sur 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  high  limestone  hills,  which  render 
the  heat  intolerable ;  and  is  commanded  by  two  abrupt  and 
almost  perpendicular  peaks,  consisting  of  crystalline  marble 
overlying  beds  of  argillaceous  schists,  some  of  which  are  ex 
tremely  hard  and  fissile,  and  break  into  large  slabs,  which  are 
used,  as  grave-stones  by  the  Turks.  The  town  itself  is  mean 
and  dirty ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud-bricks,  dried 
in  the  sun.  and  which  soon  crumble  to  pieces  ;  the  streets 


narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  bazaars,  with  exception  of  the 
Bezestan,  which  is  a  solid  stone  built  edifice,  are  mean  and 
ill  supplied.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  and  hand 
some  Armenian  church.  There  are  also  several  handsome 
old  khans,  and  15  mosques.  There  are  here  an  extensive 
dyeing-establishment,  another  for  printing  on  cotton ;  and 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  car 
pets,  and  copper-vessels,  and  also  a  copper-foundry,  at  which 
the  copper  from  the  mines  is  refined  before  being  .sent  to  Con 
stantinople.  As  a  commercial  mart,  the  importance  of  Tokat 
has  passed  away,  the  numerous  fine  khans  are  empty,  and 
there  is  little,  bustle  or  animation  in  the  streets.  The  mission 
ary  Henry  Martin  died  here,  October  16,  1812,  on  his  jour 
ney  home  from  India.  Pop.  about  100,000. 

TOKAY,  or  TISZA-TOKAY,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  and  27  m.  S.W.  Zemplin,  on  a  lofty  spur  above  r.  bank 
Bodrog,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Theiss,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  large  wooden  bridge.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  covered  with  vineyards,  which  produce  the  famous 
wine  bearing  its  name  ;  contains  a  Protestant,  R.  Catholic, 
Greek  united,  and  Greek  non:united  church  ;  and  has  several 
important  annual  fairs.  Carnclians  and  other  fine  pebbles 
are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  5712. 

TOKEN-BES8EY8,  or  TOUCAMBASO,  a  large  group  of  isls., 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  most  N.W. ;  in  lat.  5°  15'  30"  S. ; 
Ion.  123°  33'  E.  They  are  of  moderate  elevation,  extend 
ing  nearly  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  their  W.  sides  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  channel,  on  the  outside  of  isl.  Booton.  Most 
of  them  are  inhabited  and  cultivated,  abounding  in  cocoa  nuts; 
but  they  are  destitute  of  anchorage. 

TOKO-LABO  HARBOUR, New  Zealand.  See  COOPER  (POUT)  . 


TOKOLE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  and  S. 
Pesth,  on  Eaczkevi,  an  island  of  the  Danube.  It  has  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  church,  an  old  castle,  acid  a  considerable  trade  in  wine 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1841. 

TOLCSVA  (NAGY-),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Zemplin,  disk  and  24  m.  N.W.  Tokay;  with  a  Protestant  and 
a  Greek  church,  a  bathing-establishment,  and  several  good 
mansion-houses.  Pop.  3629. 

TOLEDO,  a  prov.  Spain,  New  Castile,  bounded,  N.  by 
provs.  Madrid  and  Avila,  E.  Cuenca,  S.  Ciudad-Real,  and  W. 
Caceres  ;  area,  4215  geo.  sq.  m.     It  is  encircled  by  chains  of 
mountains,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Carpetanian  cordillera  and 
the  sierras  of  Guatlalnpe,  and  for  the  most  part  arid,  precipi 
tous,  and  with  but  slight  vegetation  ;  divided  by  deep  glens 
and  sombre  valleys,  which  are  difficult  of  access  and  cultiva 
tion,  and  have  little  communication  with  one  another ;  those, 
however,  on  the  S.,  called  Montes-de- Toledo,  have  their  slopes 
and  skirts  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  forming  immense 
groves  and  tangled  thickets.     In  the  centre  of  the  province 
are  extensive  plains,  with  a  sandy  and  calcareous  soil,  desti 
tute  of  trees,  but  fertile  and  capable  of  growing  all  sorts  of 
plants.     The  province  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts 
by  the  Tagus,  and  is  watered  by  many  of  its  tributaries — the 
Jarama,  Guadarrama,  Albereche,  and  Tietar,  on  its  right  bank ; 
and  the  Algodor,  Guajaraz,  Torcon,  Zedena,  Pusa,  Sangrera, 
Cedron,  and  others,  on  the  left.     The  Giguela  also,  with  its 
tributaries  the  Rianzaresand  Amarguillo,  flow  through 
it  towards  the  Guadiana.     Besides  the  cerealia,  its 
productions   comprise   lentils,  pease,   kidney -beans, 
vetches,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  barilla,  melons,  lemons 
snd  oranges,  anise,  cummin,  saffron,  silk,  flax,  esparto, 
oil,  and  wine;  it  maintains,  however,  but  a  small 
number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  still' fewer  mules  and 
horses ;  and  there  are  no  horned  cattle  except  those 
employed  in  tillage.     This  province  is  particularly 
rich  in  metallic  veins,  producing  gold,  silver,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  tin ;  cinnabar,  alum, 
bismuth,  coal,  ochre,  and  graphite  are  also  met  with. 
It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  which 
have  now  sunk  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  con 
sist  chiefly  of  the  silk  stuffs  and  galloons  of  Talavera 
and  Toledo,  ordinary  woollen  stuffs,  earthenware,  soap, 
saltpetre,  swords,  &c.    Almost  all  the  products  of  the 
soil  are  required  for  home  consumption,  so  that  the 
exports  are  limited  to  the  manufactures  of  Talavera, 
and  that  too  in  small  quantity.     The  number  attend 
ing  school  in  this  province  does  not  exceed  five  per 
cent,  of  the  population.     Pop.  330,000. 
TOLEDO  [anc.  Toletum],  a  city,  Spain,  cap.  above  prov., 
and  once  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  37  m.  W.S.W.  Madrid; 
on  a  high,  rocky  site,  2400  ft.  above  sea  level,  surrounded  E., 
S.,  and  W.  by  the  Tagus.  which  embraces  it  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe.   It  is  encompassed  by  two  walls,  originally  Roman, 
but  repeatedly  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  Goths,  Moors,  and 
Spaniards.     There  are  two  bridges  over  the  river,  at  the  ex 
tremities  of  the  horse-shoe;  the  height  of  both  is  about  100  ft. 
One  of  them  leads  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  are  de 
fended  by  towers  on  each  side,  and  give  entrance  to  a  kind 
of  esplanade,  in  which  are  two  other  gates,  one  leading  to  the 
Zocodover — a  name  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Lazaritlo  de  Tormes — and  the  other  to  the  alcazar.     Al- 
|  together,  Toledo  has  nine  gates,  some  of  which  are  fine  speci- 
I  mens  of  Moorish  architecture.    Nothing  can  be  more  imposing 
|  than  the  view  of  the  city  when  seen  from  afar;  but  within, 
'  decay  is  everywhere  visible.     The  streets  are  steep  and  tor- 
;  tuous ;  and  though  the  town  is  deficient  in  water,  it  is  clean. 
The  houses,  generally  three  or  four  stories  high,  are  massive 
and  spacious  structures  in  the  Moorish  style,  and  each  family 
has  its  own  separate  dwelling.      Among   the   grand   struc 
tures  of  this  most  picturesque  old  city  towers  the  cathedral, 
in   its   centre,  with   multitudinous   churches   and   convents, 
many  now  silent  as  the  tombs,  clustering  around  it.     What 
the  foreign  foe  began,  the  domestic  reformer  completed,  as, 
by  the  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  means 
were  taken  away  by  which  this  priestly  capital  existed.    For 
merly  it  contained,  besides  the  cathedral,  20  parish  and  six 
Musarabie  churches,  nine  chapels,  three  colleges,  14  convents, 
23  nunneries,  nine  hospitals  for  males,  and  one  for  females, 
but  its  population  was  then  200,000.     The  cathedral,  built 
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on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one,  which  had  been  also  a  mosque, 
was  founded  in  1226  by  St.  Ferdinand,  who  himself  laid  the 
iirst  stone,  and  was  completed  in  1492.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  purest  Gothic  style.  In  its  principal  or  W.  fa?ade 
are  three  portals— the  largest  and  most  highly  enriched  in  the 
centre— and  a  tower  324  ft.  in  height,  which  rises  in  a  thin 
spire,  encircled  as  with  crowns  of  thorns.  Its  painted  windows 
are  superb.  The  length  of  the  building  is  404  ft. ;  and  it  has 
five  naves,  supported  by  84  piers,  the  central  one  160  ft.  high. 
The  library  consists  of  7000  vols.,  and  has  a  good  collection 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  MSS.  Cordova,  Jaen,  Carthagena, 
Cuenca,  Sigiienza,  Segovia,  Osma,  and  Valladolid  are  suffra 
gans  to  the  primate  of  Toledo.  The  chapter  was  truly  imperial, 
and  consisted  of  nearly  100  dignitaries  and  prebendaries. 
Some  of  the  older  archbishops  were  great  in  peace  and  war, 
and  among  the  most  illustrious  were  Rodrigo,  Fonseca,  Men- 
doza,  and  Ximenez.  Outside  the  town  stands  the  basilica  of 
Santa  Leocadia.  built  in  1200,  a  church  of  great  repute  in  ! 
ancient  times,  and  in  which  were  held  many  of  the  councils 
of  Toledo.  The  parish  churches  now  consist  of  two  Musa-  I 
rabic  and  nine  Latin,  the  former  appellation  being  given  to 
those  in  which  the  Gothic  ritual  was  retained,  and  which 
existed  during  the  domination  of  the  Arabs,  one  of  whose 
captains  was  called  Muza.  Among  the  parish  churches  the 
most  remarkable  is  Nostra  Seiiora  del  Transito.  The  grand 
altar  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  the  edifice  itself  is  Saracenic, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  that  architecture  which  Toledo 
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possesses.  There  still  remain  19  nunneries,  containing  alto 
gether  about  180  nuns ;  and  of  the  monasteries  some  are  in 
ruins,  and  others  converted  to  secular  purposes.  Growing  as 
it  were  out  of  the  rock,  and  commanding  the  W.  approach 
of  the  city,  rise  the  remains  of  the  palace  castle,  built  by 
King  Wamba  in  674 ;  the  masonry  is  truly  Cyclopean.  The 
alcazar  or  palace  and  fortress  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
a  city  which  it  once  defended  and  now  adorns.  This  superb 
and  gigantic  edifice,  placed  in  the  most  commanding  site,  was 
repeatedly  altered  and  enlarged,  until  Charles  V.  introduced 
a  considerable  change  in  its  plan,  which  was  completed  in 
1551.  The  whole  was  burned,  in  the  wat  of  succession,  by 
the  Portuguese  general,  Atalaya.  Cardinal  Lorenzana,  who 
died  in  1804,  repaired  the  ruins,  and  converted  them  into  a 
Casa-de-Caridad,  in  which  paupers  were  employed  in  silk- 
weaving.  These  were  ejected  at  the  invasion  by  the  French, 
who  seized  the  funds  and  converted  the  asylum  into  a  barrack, 
which  was  burned  by  Soult's  troops  when  evacuating  the 
half-ruined  city.  Beside  the  episcopal  palace  stands  the  town- 
house,  built  in  1618.  Near  the  Zocodover  is  the  Hospital- 
de-la-Cruz,  now  used  as  a  foundling  hospital,  founded  by  the 
great  Mendoza,  Cardinal  de  Santa  Croce.  This  building  was 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  world,  nor  can  any  chasing  of  Cellini 
surpass  the  elegant  portal.  The  general  style  of  the  edifice 
is  the  transition  from  florid  Gothic  to  the  classical  and  renais 
sance.  There  are  also  a  Casa-de-Caridad,  an  Hospital-de- 
Misericordia,  and  several  other  charitable  foundations.  Among 


the  educational  establishments  the  most  important  are  the 
military  school,  which  contains  600  cadets;  an  academy  for 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  attended  by  78  pupils;  a 
Seminario-Conciliar,  founded  in  consequence  of  the  suppres 
sion  of  the  university,  to  supply  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  in 
struction,  containing  97  students ;  a  college  for  young  ladies  of 
rank;  a  school  of  fine  arts,  in  which  120  to  130  pupils  are 
taught  gratuitously  in  mathematics  and  drawing.  There  are 
also  various  public  and  private  schools  for  primary  education. 
The  principal  library  in  Toledo  is  that  called  the  Provincial, 
composed  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal  collection  and  about 
40,000  vols.  gathered  from  the  suppressed  convents,  the  ag 
gregate  number  being  now  70,000  vols.  Attached  to  this 
library  is  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy  and  zoology.  There  are 
also  a  lyceum  for  lyric  and  dramatic  entertainments,  an  indif 
ferent  theatre,  and  a  museum  containing  300  pictures,  col 
lected  from  the  convents ;  with  exception  of  several  by  Spag- 
nuoletto  and  a  few  others,  they  possess  little  merit.  Outside 
the  town  are  three  planted  promenades,  and  within  the  city 
are  several  without  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  the  most 
frequented,  however,  is  that  in  the  Plaza-de- Zocodover,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  triangle.  Zocodover  in  Arabic  signifies  '  placo 
for  cattle;'  and  here  were  formerly  held  the  bull-fights,  the 
game  of  jereed,  the  autos  da-fe,  and  the  markets.  Toledo  has 
but  few  fountains,  and  the  town  is  for  the  most  part  supplied 
from  the  river,  the  water  being  carried  up  by  donkeys.  The 
Romans  stemmed  the  defile  with  a  gigantic  viaduct  and  aque 
duct,  which  ran  from  the  Puerto -de- Te'- 
benes,  distant  28  m.,  but  which  has  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  When  the 
Moors  conquered  Toledo,  there  was  an  enor 
mous  noria  or  water-wheel,  90  cubits  high, 
which  forced  up  water  by  pipes ;  a  work  of 
the  Jews,  who  introduced  the  hydraulics 
of  the  East.  Charles  V.  caused  it  to  be 
repaired  in  15G5,  and  in  1568  it  raised 
600,000  buckets  of  water  daily.  It  was 
afterwards  damaged  by  an  inundation,  and 
never  repaired ;  and  the  roofless  engine- 
house  now  forms  a  picturesque  ruin. 

The  celebrated  manufactory  of  Toledan 
swords  is  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
about  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  city.  The  huge 
building  which  Charles  III.  caused  to  bo 
erected,  is  well  provided  with  forges,  &c., 
but  life  is  now  wanting.  The  few  blades 
which  are  still  made  hero  are  of  a  fine  tem 
per  and  polish,  and  so  elastic  that  they  are 
sometimes  sold  in  boxes  curled  up  like  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch.  The  manufacture 
asne.  of  church  and  pontificial  ornamented  robes, 

unique  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  has 
also  greatly  decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
cathedral  revenues.  The  other  manufactures  consist  of  silk 
lace  and  ribbons,  serges,  taffeta  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  stock 
ings  and  caps,  frieze,  leather,  hats,  earthenware,  bricks  and 
tiles ;  besides  numerous  oil  and  flour  mills,  nine  chocolate- 
mills,  three  fulling-mills,  and  seven  silk  dye-works. 

When  Toledo  was  taken  by  Marius  Fulvius,  193  B.C.,  it 
was,  according  to  Livy,  '  a  small  town,  built  on  a  strong  posi 
tion.'  Leovigildo,  under  whom  the  Gothic  monarchy  was 
consolidated,  removed  his  court  from  Seville,  and  made  Toledo 
the  capital  of  Spain.  The  Goths,  who  have  been  unjustly 
stigmatized  as  destructive  barbarians,  repaired  and  improved 
the  city,  bridges,  and  Roman  walls.  Toledo  opened  its  gates 
in  1808  to  the  French,  who  signalized  their  entry  by  the 
burning  of  the  sumptuous  Franciscan  convent,  with  its  im 
portant  archives  and  library;  and  on  evacuating  the  city  in 
1813,  they  set  on  fire  the  alcazar.  Pop.  13,580. 

TOLEDO,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  the  Maumee,  near 
its  mouth  in  Maumee  Bay,  134  m.  N.N.W.  Columbus.  It 
extends  for  nearly  1  m.  along  the  river;  and  has  Presbyterian, 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  R.  Catholic  churches. 
Insignificant  manufactures ;  but  an  important  trade  in  course 
of  rapid  development.  Pop.  (1850),  3819. 

TOLENTINO  [anc.  Picenuni],  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg. 
and  11  m.  S.W.  Maccrata,  1.  bank  Chienti.  It  is  entered  by 
a  Gothic  gateway,  which  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best-preserved  specimens  of  the  castellated  architecture 
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of  the  middle  ages;  and  has  a  cathedral,  originally  a  Gothic  j 
edifice,  but  very  much  altered.-    Tolentino  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  from  the  humiliating  treaty  which  was  dictated  to  | 
Pope  Pius  VI.  in  1797,  by  the  French,  headed  by  Bonaparte. 
In  1815,  a  sanguinary  battle,  fought  in  the  neighbourhood,  \ 
sealed  the  fate  of  Murat,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitans, 
was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under  Bianchi.     Pop.  9437.      ! 

TOLFA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  11  m.  E.N.E. 
Civita-Vecchia.     A  rich  alum  mine,  belonging  to  the  govern 
ment,  is  extensively  worked  here,  and  furnishes  the  material 
of  a  considerable  export.    The  alum-works  are  on  a  very  large  ! 
scale.     Pop.  1060. 

TOLKEM1T,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
35  m.  E.  "Danzig,  S.  shore,  Frische-IIaff;  with  a  li.  Catholic  ! 
church,  an  extensive  fishery,  and  a  mill.     Pop.  2308. 
TOLL  AND,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  824  ac.     Pop.  147. 
TOLL  AND,  a  vil.  and  township,  IT.  States.  Connecticut, 
on  the  Willimantic,  and  on  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railway,  18  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Hartford.     It  stands  on 
an  elevated  plain ;  and  has  three  churches,  a  courthouse,  and 
jail.     Pop.  1410. 

TOLLARD-ROYAL,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  2807  ac.  P.  574. 
TOLLENSE,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  Meklcnburg- 
Strelitz;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.  to  Neu- Brandenburg, 
where  it  forms  a  lake  of  same  name ;  then  almost  due  N.  past 
Treptow,  forming  the  boundary  between  Meklenburg-Strelitz 
and  the  Prussian  prov.  Pomerania;  then  N.W.  to  Demmin, 
where  it  joins  the  Peene,  after  a  course  of  about  50  m. 

TOLLER,   two   pars.   Eng.   Dorset:  —  1,    (Fratrum); 
500  ac.     Pop  54.— 2,  (Porcorum) ;  3143  ac.     Pop.  527. 
TOLLERTON,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1240  ac.     Pop.  157. 
TOLLESBURY,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  1 0,638  ac.     P.  1 193. 
TOLLESHUNT,  three  pars.  Eng.  Essex  :— 1,  (D'Arcy) ; 
3371  ac.     Pop.  792.— 2,  (Knights);  2079  ac.     Pop.  371.— 
3,  (Major) ;  2344  ac.     Pop.  479. 

TOLLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  7  in.  E.Chieti, 
on  a  hill.  It  has  two  churches.  Pop.  2100. 

TOLMEZZO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. 
Friuli,  25  m.  N.N.W.  Udine.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  castle,  both  in  a  dilapidated  state;  has 
several  courts  and  public  offices,  three  parish  churches,  an  j 
hospital,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  cotton-mill.  Pop.  2000. 
TOLNA,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded,  N.  by  Veszprim  and 
Stuhlweissenburg,  E.  Pesth,  S.  Baranyn,  and  W.  and  N.W. 
Siimegh;  area,  1398  sq.  in.  With  the  exception  of  some 
hills,  particularly  in  the  S.,  it  is  generally  flat,  and  in  the  E. 
is  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  Danube, 
which,  notwithstanding  of  the  numerous  strong  dykes  built 
along  its  banks,  often  inundates  extensive  tracts,  and  has 
formed  several  morasses  and  islands.  The  chief  river  of  the 
interior  is  the  Sarvitz.  The  soil  is  generally  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  grows  large  crops  of  corn,  which,  after  satisfying 
the  home  consumption,  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for  ex 
portation.  Wine  also,  both  red  and  white,  of  good  quality, 
and  tobacco,  are  extensively  produced  ;  and  fruit  abounds. 
Numerous  fine  cattle  are  fattened  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
rivers  are  amply  supplied  with  fish.  Tolna  is  divided  into 
four  districts — Simontornya  (the  capital),  Fb'ldvar,  Volgyseg, 
and  Dombovar.  Pop.  183,386. 

TOLNA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  of 
same  name,  r.  bank  Danube,  35  in.  N.E.  Fiinfkirchen;  with 
a  handsome  chateau,  a  potass-refinery,  and  an  important 
fishery  in  the  Danube.  Pop.  5771. 

TOLOAR,  or  TULOROH.     See  SOLIBABOO. 
TOLOCZYN,  or  TOLOTCHIN,  a  tn.   Eussia,  gov.  and 
42  m.  N.W.  Mohilev,  1.  bank  Druez;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and 
a  Greek  church,  a  synagogue,  a  monastery,  and  a  Jewish 
bdiool. 

TOLOMETA  [ane.  Ptolemaia],  a  tn.  regency  Tripoli,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  65  m.  N.E.  Bengazi ;  with  a  small  road 
stead,  and  a  magnificent  reservoir  of  water,  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  a  barrack,  and  other  in 
teresting  antiquities. 

TOLON-NooR,  Mongolia.  See  CIIAO-NAIMAN-SOUME. 
TOLOSA,  a  city,  Spain,  Bascay,  cap.  prov.  Guipuzcoa, 
35  m.  S.W.  Bayonne,  on  the  Oria,  across  which  it  is  ap 
proached  by  two  magnificent  bridges.  It  consists  of  six  paral 
lel  and  three  transverse  streets,  well  paved,  and  provided  with 
lamps ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  according  to  a  regular 


plan,  are  all  of  stone,  and  have  iron-balconies.  There  aro 
several  squares,  one  appropriated  to  public  diversions,  and 
another  used  as  a  market.  Tolosa  abounds  in  casas-solares, 
the  family- houses  of  men  of  ancient  pedigree.  Among  the 
public  buildings  and  institutions  are  a  spacious  shambles,  a 
flesh-market,  storehouse,  custom-house,  parish  church,  a 
sumptuous  temple,  with  three  naves  ;  nunnery,  with  a  church, 
used  for  public  worship;  suppressed  convent,  converted  into 
a  barrack;  public  chapel,  two  townhouses,  various  schools 
for  primary  and  advanced  education,  a  college,  in  which 
there  are  1 1  professors,  &c. ;  an  academy  of  design  and  mathe 
matics,  and  a  benevolent  institution,  with  separate  depart 
ments  for  paupers,  the  sick  poor,  indigent  children  and  or 
phans,  and  foundlings.  The  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  aro 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  the  town  the  principal 
branches  of  industry  are  the  handicrafts  of  masons,  brick 
layers,  cabinet-makers,  carpenters,  smiths,  who  used,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  manufactory  of  arms  in  the  Asturias, 
to  make  bayonets  and  swords  for  the  army,  but  are  now  en 
gaged  in  manufacturing  agricultural  implements  for  America, 
as  well  as  the  home  market ;  balconies,  kitchen-ranges,  locks, 
£c.  There  are  also  two  cast-iron  works,  two  machine-shops, 
three  paper-mills,  and  a  large  and  handsome  factory  of  fine 
cloths,  besides  various  flour-mills.  Tolosa  was  held  by  the 
French  from  1808  to  1813,  when  the  allied  army,  under 
General  Graham,  compelled  the  garrison  to  evacuate.  P.  8000. 
TOLOTLAN,  or  TOLOLATLAN,  river,  Mexico  (lohich  see). 
TOLOX,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  30  m.  W. 
Malaga ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  endowed  schools,  a  church, 
and  hermitage ;  four  flour-mills,  and  three  for  oil.  Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  1999. 

TOLPUDDLE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2039  ac.     Pop.  354. 
TOLTES,  or  CSASZAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  about 
9  m.  from  Kalocza;  with  a  trade  in  wine.     Pop.  1207. 

TOLU,  a  seaport  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  and  65  m.  S. 
Cartagena',  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Morrosquillo.  It  has 
a  good  harbour;  and  the  adjoining  country  is  fertile  in  corn, 
producing  also  dye-woods,  and  the  aromatic  balsam  of  Tolu. 

TOLUCA,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  and  20  m. 
S.W.  Mexico,  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  of  same  name, 
8606  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  place ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hams  and  sausages,  its  soap  and 
candles.  The  lofty  volcanic  mountain  called  Nevada-de- 
Toluca  is  within  the  district. 

TOLVE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and  12  m. 
E.N.E.  Potenza ;  with  two  convents,  and  three  almshouses. 
Pop.  3380. 

TOLWUISK,  or  TOLVYSKOI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Olonelz, 
not  far  from  Lake  Onega,  and  90  m.  from  Petrozavodsk.  It 
has  mines  of  copper,  and  slate-quarries.  Pop.  1300. 

TOLZ,  a  market  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  cap.  dist.,  r.  bank 
Isar,  25  m.  S.  Munich.  It  is  well  built;  has  four  churches, 
three  chapels,  a  Latin  school,  Franciscan  hospitium  and  in 
firmary  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  a  wax-re 
finery,  saltpetre-works,  numerous  breweries,  three  iron  and 
many  other  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  wood,  horses,  and  cattle. 
Pop.  3092. 

TOM,  n.  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  govs.  Yeniseisk  and  To.msk ;  flows  circuitously 
N.N.W.,  and  about  26  in.  below  the  town  of  Tomsk,  joins 
r.  bank  Obe,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m.  Its  chief  affluents 
are  the  Mrassa  and  Kondoma,  which  join  it  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course  on  the  left. 

TOM-no,  a  river,  China,  descends  from  the  mountains 
near  the  S.  frontiers  of  prov.  Sheusee,  enters  prov.  Sechuen  ; 
flows  S.S.W.,  and  joins  I.  bank  Kialing  a  little  below  Paon- 
ing,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

TOMANTOUL,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  42  m.  S.W. 
Banff,  on  a  tract  of  table-land  overlooking  the  Avon ;  with  a 
spacious  square,  and  a  neat  substantial  church.  Pop.  641. 

TOMASZOW,  two  places,  Russian  Poland:—!,  A  tn., 
70  m.  S.E.  Lublin  ;  with  important  manufactures  of  porcelain 
and  stone  ware,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  two  beverages, 
called  wiznidk  and  matinnik,  prepared  from  honey  and  fruit. 
Pop.  2980.— 2,  A  tn.,  62  m.  S.W.  Warsaw,  on  an  elevated  and 
healthy  site,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  immense  forests,  1.  bank 
Pilica,  which  is  here  navigable,  and  receives  the  Wolborka.  It 
was  founded  in  1822 ;  contains  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  a  synagogue ;  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
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fine  woollen  cloth,  and  plain  and  printed  cottons  ;  dye-works, 
two  worsted-mills,  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works;  and 
being  admirably  situated,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade.  Near 
it  are  extensive  iron-mines.  Pop.  5000. 

TOMBARO,  volcano.     See  SUMBAWA. 

TOMB1GBEE,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  Mississippi ; 
flows  S.  by  E.  through  the  N.E.  of  that  state,  and  the  S.W. 
of  Alabama,  and  after  a  course  of  about  500  m.,  joins  the 
Alabama  in  forming  the  Mobile  river.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  for  steam-boats 
to  Columbus  in  Mississippi.  It  has  several  affluents,  of  which 
the  Black  Warrior  is  the  largest, 

TOMBS  (GREAT  and  LITTLE),  two  isls.  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  20  m.  S.S.W.  isl.  Kishim.  The  one  is 
4  m.  to  5  m.,  the  other  2  m.  to  3  m.  in  circuit.  They  are  both 
low  and  flat,  uncultivated,  and  uninhabited.  The  larger,  at 
which  Nearchus  anchored  during  his  celebrated  voyage,  is 
partly  covered  with  grass,  and  abounds  with  antelopes. 

TOMBUCTOO,  a  city,  Africa.     See  TIMBUCTOO. 

TOMDEELY,  par.  Irel.  Limerick  ;  1324  ac.     Pop.  281. 

TOMELLOSO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  43  m. 
N.E.  Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  granaries,  three 
schools,  a  church,  and  a  hermitage;  some  linen-weaving,  and 
esparto-manufactures.  Pop.  (agricultural),  4705. 

TOMFINLOUGH,  par.  Irel.  Clare;  6736ac.    P.  3181. 

TOMGRANEY,  par.  Irel.  Clare;  14,159  ac.     P.  6G73. 

TOMHAGGARD,  par.  Irel.  Wexford  ;  2180  ac.  P.  826. 

TOMPKINSVILLE,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  6  m. 
S.  New  York  city,  on  the  N.E.  part  of  S  tat  en  Island,  over 
looking  the  Bay  of  New  York.  It  is  the  quarantine  station  of 
New  York,  and  has  an  extensive  lazaretto  and  several  com 
modious  hospitals. 

TOMREGAN,  par.  Irel.  Cavan  and  Fermanagh; 
1 0,678  ac.  Pop.  3405. 

TOMSK,  a  gov.  of  \V.  Siberia ;  lat.  49°  to  61°  N.;  Ion. 
75°  to  90°  E.;  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  gov.  Tobolsk,  W. 
Omsk,  S.  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  E.  and  N.E.  gov.  Yen 
iseisk;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  750m.;  greatest  breadth, 
about  600  m.  Its  S.  frontier  is  covered  by  the  Altai'  Moun 
tains,  which  occupy  a  considerable  width  in  that  direction,  but 
descending  rapidly,  give  the  whole  government  the  form  of  a 
vast  inclined  plain  descending  towards  the  N.,  and  giving  the 
came  direction  to  the  numerous  streams  by  which  it  is  watered. 
These  belong  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Obe,  which,  rising 
in  the  S.  of  the  government,  traverses  it  circuitously,  but 
centrally,  and  receives  from  it  numerous  tributaries,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Bia,  Tchumish,  Tom,  Tchulim, 
and  Ket.  There  are  also  several  large  lakes,  a  chain  of  which, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Tchany  and  Soumy,  covers  a  large 
expanse  in  the  W.  The  N.  part  of  the  government  is  gene 
rally  wild  and  desolate,  and  is  roamed  over  by  nomadic  tribes. 
Towards  the  S.  the  country  improves  in  appearance,  the  cli 
mate  becomes  milder,  good  crops  are  raised,  and  in  some  parts 
even  melons  grow  in  the  open  air.  The  pastures  also  become 
luxuriant,  and  the  cattle  fed  on  them  constitute  the  chief 
riches  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mountains  in  the  S.  have  a 
nucleus  of  granite,  generally  overlain  by  clay  and  other  schists, 
in  which  a  great  number  of  valuable  minerals,  including  gold, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  have  been  found,  and  are  worked 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
Russians,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Ostiaks.  For  administra 
tive  purposes  the  government  is  divided  into  six  districts — 
Tomsk  (the  capital),  Barnaul,  Kainsk,  Kuznezk,  Kolyvan, 
and  Tcharysk.  Pop.  350,000. 

TOMSK,  a  tn.,  W.  Siberia,  cap.  of  above  gov.,  princi 
pally  between  r.  bank  Tom  and  the  ridge  of  hills  which  ac 
companies  its  bed.  It  consists  partly  of  an  upper  town,  built 
upon  hilly  ground,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Voskres- 
cnskaya-Gora  or  Hill  of  Resurrection,  and  occupied  by  the 
Russians  and  better  classes ;  and  a  lower  town  or  suburb,  in 
habited  by  Tartars  and  Bokharians.  The  great  road  leading 
to  the  frontiers  of  China  passes  through  this  part  of  the  town. 
The  lower  town  consists  of  low  but  regular  wooden  houses, 
from  amid  which  the  slender  towers  of  several  mosques  are 
seen  to  rise ;  the  houses  of  the  upper  town  are  larger  and  of 
more  imposing  appearance.  The  public  buildings  include 
nine  churches,  two  of  which  are  large  and  handsome  struc 
tures  ;  two  monasteries,  several  mosques,  a  bazaar,  a  college 
and  military  school,  two  hospitals,  and  a  workhouse  for  exiles. 
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The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  cloth,  leather,  and  soap ; 
the  trade,  both  general  and  transit,  is  extensive.  It  is  carried 
on  chiefly  by  barter,  and  consists  in  furs,  fish,  and  cattle,  ob 
tained  in  exchange  for  articles  of  European,  Chinese,  and 
Bokharian  manufacture.  Pop.  (1850),  13,349. 

TON  A  (SAN  ANDRES-DE-),  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  about  35  m.  from  Barcelona;  with  a  church,  primary 
school,  ancient  castle ;  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  1554. 

TONAGHTY,  par.  Irel.  Mayo;  3067  ac.     Pop.  884. 

TONARA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
35  m.  E.N.E.  Oristano ;  with  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  2240. 

TONAWANDA,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  12  m.  N. 
Buffalo,  r.  bank  Niagara,  at  the  junction  of  Tonawanda  Creek 
with  the  Erie  canal.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  1000. 

TONCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  22  m. 
W.N.W.  Alessandria;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  a  hand 
some  church.  Pop.  1852. 

TONDANO,  a  tn.  Indian  Archipelago,  off  N.E.  point  of 
isl.  Celebes,  prov.  Menado  ;  with  a  district  of  its  name. 

TONDELLA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
about  12  m.  S.W.  Viseu.  Pop.  1380. 

TONDERN  [Danish,  Tonder],  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy 
and  42  m.  N.W.  Schleswig,  cap.  bail.,  on  the  Wid-aue.  It 
was  once  famous  for  its  lace,  still  manufactured  to  some  ex 
tent  ;  and  has  a  normal  school,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  the  wing  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  2850.  About  2  m.  W.  is  a  vil.  and  par.  called 
Mogel- Tonder  [Great  Tonder].  It  is  still  the  central  locality 
of  the  lace  manufacture,  in  which  from  8000  to  10,000  persons 
of  the  surrounding  districts  are  engaged.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  the  old  castle  of  Schackenborg.  Pop.  1500. 

TONDI,  a  maritime  tn.  Hindoostan,  S.  Carnatic,  near 
the  entrance  of  Palk's  Strait,  70  m.  S.  by  W.  Tanjore.  It 
was  once  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  capital  of 
Tondiman's  country,  a  large  zemindary,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  prov.  Tanjore,  still  governed  by  its  native  prince,  under 
British  protection. 

TONDJ  A,  or  TOTTNDJA,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Balkan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria ; 
flows  E.,  passing  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Kezanlik,  then  S.S.E., 
traversing  Adrianople,  and  joins  1.  bank  Maritza,  after  a 
course  of  about  150  m. 

TONDO,  a  tn.  Philippines,  isl.  Luzon,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
name,  on  the  Pasig,  nearly  opposite  to  Manila.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  cane,  bamboo,  and  nipa  houses ;  but  has  several 
good  stone- buildings,  a  governor's  house,  ahandsome  church; 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  a  valuable  fishery,  and 
a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Metis  and  Chinese. 

Pop.  17,490. The  PROVINCE,  though  one  of  the  smallest 

in  the  island,  having  only  a  circuit  of  about  80  m.,  is  one  of 
the  richest,  most  industrious,  and  best  peopled.  It  is  bounded, 
N.  byprovs.  Bulacan  and  Nueva-Eeija,  E.  Nueva-Ecija,  S. 
Laguna  and  Lake  Bay,  and  W.  Cavite  and  the  Bay  of  Ma 
nila;  is  surrounded,  except  towards  the  sea,  by  well-wooded 
mountains,  furnishing  excellent  timber,  and  raises  consider 
able  quantities  of  rice,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  numer 
ous  varieties  of  excellent  fruit,  including  mangoes,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  and  oranges;  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade, 
for  which  both  the  port  of  Manila  and  its  principal  stream, 
the  Binondo  or  Tondo,  navigable  by  canoes,  afford  great 
facilities.  Pop.  215,640. 

TONE,  a  river,  England,  co.  Somerset,  rises  6  m.  N. 
Wiveliscombe,  passes  by  Taunton,  a«nd  joins  the  Parret 
between  Langford  and  Bridgewater. 

TONG,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York,  on  a 
hilly  but  well-wooded  district,  6  m.  W.S.W.  Leeds.  It  is 
neatly  built ;  and  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a 
school ;  and  manufactures  of  rope  and  twine.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  wool-combing.  Pop.  2797. 

TONG,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Kent ;  1883  ac.  Pop.  242.— 
2,  Salop ;  3464  ac.  Pop.  511. 

TONGA  ISLANDS,  S.  Pacific.     See  FRIENDLY. 

TONGATABOO,  or  TONGA- TABU,  one  of  the  most 
S.  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  (W.  point) 
21°  4'  S.;  Ion.  175°  28'  W.  (R.)  It  is  of  coral-formation, 
very  level  (highest  point  60  ft.) ;  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
crescent,  deeply  indented  by  a  lagoon  5  m.  broad,  and  enter- 
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ing  the  land  3  in.  Immense  reefs  of  coral  extend  6  m.  or  8  in. 
off  the  island  on  all  its  N.  part,  and  form  different  'channels. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  but  is  indifferently  cultivated. 
The  principal  productions  are  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  bananas, 
cocoa-nuts,  bread-fruit,  sugar-cane,  shaddock,  and  limes.  A 
species  of  nutmeg  grows  here  in  abundance. 

TONGE,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
near  Bolton,  on  a  kind  of  table-land  between  two  valleys ; 
with  a  district  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  school ;  a  paper- 
mill,  extensive  bleachworks,  and  collieries.  Samuel  Cromp- 
ton,  while  residing  at  Hall-i'-th'-Wood,  in  this  township,  com 
pleted  his  invention  of  the  spinning-mill.  Pop.  3831. 

TOXGERLOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
23  m.  E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Wimpe  and  Steenloop,  near  a 
large  forest  of  same  name,  and  entered  by  a  magnificent 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  some  of  which  are  20  ft.  in  circumfer 
ence.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  a  distillery,  a  brewery, 
a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  timber.  Near  it  is.the 
abbey  of  Tongerloo,  founded  in  the  12th,  and  suppressed  in 
the  18th  century,  but  recently  again  established.  Pop.  1599. 

TONGLAND,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcud.;  8  m.  by  4  m.  P.  924. 

TONGRES  [anc.  Aduatica ;  Flemish,  Tangeren],  a  tn. 
Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  on  the  Geer,  12  m.  S.W.  Maes- 
tricht.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at 
one  time  to  have  been  of  great  extent.  It  contains  a  church 
in  the  Ogival  style,  supposed  to  be  the  first  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  ;  five  chapels,  a 
townhall,  palais-de-jnstice.  a  municipal  college,  a  school  of 
design,  and  several  primary,  communal,  and  private  schools, 
an  hospital,  and  several  convents.  It  has  breweries,  distil 
leries,  salt-refineries,  tanneries,  bleachfields;  and  manufactures 
of  hats,  chicory,  and  candles ;  dye-works,  brick  and  tile  works, 
and  several  mills.  Tongres  was  devastated  by  Attila  in  451 ; 
the  Normans  in  881 ;  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
in  1468;  and  the  French  on  two  different  occasions — first  in 
1675,  when  they  dismantled  its  fortifications;  and  in  1677, 
when  they  gave  it  up  to  the  flames.  Pop.  6063. 

TONG8AN,  or  TUXG-SHAN  HARBOUR,  S.E.  coast,  China, 
prov.  Fokien;  about  lat.  23°  40'  N.;  Ion.  117°  30'  E.;  one 
of  the  best  harbours  in  China.  Water  is  readily  obtained 
here  even  during  the  dry  season. 

TONGUE,  par.  Scot.  Sutherland;  20m.  by  9m.  P.  2041. 

TONNA,  a  tn.  Saxe-Coburg.     See  GRAFENTOXNA. 

TONNAY-CnAREXTE  [anc.  Tanniacum},  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Charente-Infe'rieure,  5  m.  E.  Rochfort,  r.  bank  Charente, 
where  it  has  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  which  admits 
vessels  of  600  tons.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  brandy, 
wine,  corn,  flax,  and  cream-of-tartar;  being  an  entrepot  fordeps. 
Haute- Vienne,  Charente,  and  Charente-Inferieure.  P.  1416. 

TONNEINS  [anc.  Tonnesium],  a  tn.  France,  dcp.  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  1.  bank  Garonne,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension- 
bridge,  21  m.  N.N.  W.  Agen.  It  is  a  handsome,  cheerful-looking 
place,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  modern  houses,  which, 
though  irregularly  placed,  are  well  built  of  a  white  hewn  stone. 
It  contains  a  handsome  townhouse,  theatre,  and  public  baths  ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  pile  of  buildings  is  a  government 
tobacco-factory,  which  employs  more  than  POO  hands.  The 
other  manufactures  are  cordage  and  leather ;  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  these  articles,  and  also  in  hemp,  dried 
prunes,  corn,  brandy,  &c.  Pop.  4468. 

TONNERRE  [anc.  Torrtodorum] ,  a  tn.  France,  dcp. 
Yonne,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  above  the  Armancon,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Auxerre.  It  is 
well  built;  has  regular  streets,  a  magnificent  hospital,  founded 
by  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  sister-in-law  of  St.  Louis ;  a  church 
built  upon  a  rock,  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  tower ;  and  manu 
factures  of  stone  and  earthen  ware,  nails,  and  leather;  and  a 
trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  3878. 

TUNNING,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  and  29m.  W.S.W. 
Schleswig,  r.  bank  Eider,  near  its  embouchure.  It  was  once 
strongly  fortified,  but  is  now  only  an  open  town,  though  still 
regarded  as  an  important  military  station.  Among  the 
schools  is  an  important  one  for  navigation.  Its  harbour, 
though  erected  at  great  expense,  admits  only  vessels  drawing 
10  ft.  water.  It  has,  however,  an  important  trade,  facilitated 
both  by  the  river  and  the  Schleswig- Holstein  canal ;  and  a 
steamer  plies  regularly  between  the  port  and  London  for  the 
transport  of  cattle.  There  is  here  a  ferry  across  the  Eider 
to  the  Ditmarbhes.  Pop.  2700. 


TONQUIN,  a  country,  S.E.  Asia.     See  A  NAM. 

TONQUIN,  or  TOXKIXG  (GuLF  OF),  that  part  of  the 
China  Sea  comprised  between  the  S.  coast  of  China,  prov. 
Quangtong,  on  the  N. ;  the  peninsula  of  Loui-tchou  and  the 
island  of  Hainan  on  the  E. ;  and  the  province  of  Tonquin  in 
Anam  on  the  W. ;  and  extending  from  lat.  18°  to  21°  40'  N.; 
with  a  tolerably  uniform  width  of  150  m.  Along  the  coasts 
of  Anam  and  China  are  many  small  islands.  The  Tonquin, 
or  Koa-gok  River,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Song-ca,  falls 
into  the  N.W.  part  of  the  gulf. 

TONS,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.W.  Valencia, 
1.  bank  Jucar;  with  a  church,  two  endowed  schools,  a  court 
house  and  prison;  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  charcoal  and 
esparto.  Pop.  1235. 

TONSBERG,  a  seaport  tn.  Norway,  bail.  Jarlsberg,  on 
Tonsberg  Bay,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  45  m. 
S.S.W.  the  town  of  Christiania.  It  is  an  old  and  poorly-built 
place  ;  but  has  two  churches,  tile-works,  and  a  good  harbour, 
at  which  a  considerable  trade  in  timber  is  carried  on. 

TONSE,  or  TANSA,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises  among  tho 
Mountains  of  Rewah,  in  the  Bundelcnnd,  and  after  being  pre 
cipitated  over  a  cataract  200  ft.  high,  flows  first  E.,  and  then 
N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Ganges 
about  20  m.  below  Allahabad. 

TONTOLT,  a  tn.  Indian  Archipelago,  N.W.  coast,  isl.  Ce 
lebes,  on  a  bay,  cap.  state  of  its  name.  Near  it  are  gold-mines. 

TONY-STPATFORD,  or  STRATFORD- ST.-ANTHOXV,  par. 
Eng.  Wilts;  1173  ac.  Pop.  165. 

TONYN  ISLANDS,  a  small  group,  Indian  Archipelago, 
Macassar  Strait,  W.  Celebes,  the  most  S.W.;  in  about  lat. 
5°  31'  S. ;  Ion.  118°  36'  E.  They  are  low  and  woody. 

TOOLA,  or  TOLA,  isl.  and  river,  coast  of  Zanguebar,  E. 
Africa.  The  ISLAND,  lat.  (huts)  1°  0'  S. ;  Ion.  42°  3'  30"  E.  (R.), 
belongs  to  the  Juba  group,  is  long  and  narrow,  and  has  on  its 
shores  ruins  of  chapels,  castellated  buildings,  and  factorial 
residences,  connected  with  the  early  Portuguese  settlements. 
The  Soallese  who  inhabit  it  feed  their  cattle  and  sheep  on  its 
low  bushes  and  stunted  grass. The  RIVER,  lying  immedi 
ately  inside  of  the  island,  is  shallow  at  the  entrance,  but  deep 
within. 

TOOMRUDRA,  or  TUXGHA-BIIADRA,  a  river,  Hindoo- 
Stan,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tungha  and  Bhadra,  from 
the  W.  Ghauts,  at  Holla-Honoor,  prov.  Mysore ;  flows  first  N., 
then  E.N.E.  to  Kurnoul,  and  about  18  m.  below,  joins  r.  bank 
Kistna,  after  a  very  winding  course  of  nearly  350  m.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Hindery  or  Hugry  and  Hun  dry  on 
the  right,  and  the  Warda  on  the  left. 

TOOME,  par.  Irel.  Wexford  ;  5980  ac.     Pop.  1768. 

TOOMORE,  par.  Irel.  Mayo;  6787  ac.     Pop.  2498. 

TOOMOUR,  par.  Irel.  Sligo;  10,835  ac.     Pop.  2351. 

TOORAL,  a  river,  India-beyond-the-Ganges.   See  IMPAL. 

TOOTING-GRAVENEY,par.  Eng.  Surrey ;  561  ac.  P. 2 122. 

TOPANFALVA,  TOPESDORF,  or  KIMPENY,  a  vil.  Aus 
tria,  Transylvania,  1.  bank  Aranyos,  30  m.  N.W.  Karlsburg; 
with  R.  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  Pop.  1870. 

TOPCLIFFE,  par.  Eng.  York;  15,565  ac.     Pop.  473. 

TOPCROFT,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1875  ac.     Pop.  477. 

TOPDALS,  a  river,  Norway,  issues  from  S.  extremity 
of  the  Heste-fiord,  bail.  Nedenaesjan  Christiansand ;  flows 
first  S.E.,  forming  the  Lossevand"  and  the  Heyrefosvand, 
then  S.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Topdals-fiord  a  little  to  the 
E.  of  Christiansand ;  total  course,  80  m. 

TOPHANA,  or  TOPHAXE  ['an  arsenal'],  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  the 
Golden-Horn,  and  immediately  N.  Galata.  It  is  the  smallest 
of  the  suburbs,  forming  a  continuation  of  Galata  along  the 
N.  shore,  and  thence  sweeping  round  the  E.  point  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Bosporus.  Its  fine  quay  is  the  usual  place 
of  embarkation  for  Scutari.  The  artillery-barracks,  an  ex 
tensive  building,  with  low  domes,  are  situated  here,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  There  are  also  a  cannon-foundry,  and 
extensive  caique  or  ship-building  yards.  The  public  fountain, 
a  square  edifice  of  white  marble,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
market-place,  is  a  singularly  beautiful  specimen  of  Arabesque 
architecture. 

TOPLITZA,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  a 
mountain-range,  about  10  m.  N.E.  Pristina,  in  Servia ;  flows 
N.E.  past  the  small  town  of  Toplitza,  to  the  E.  Moraia; 
total  course,  about  35  m. 
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TOPLTTZA,  or  TOPLITZ,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
co.  Thorenburg,  in  a  mountainous  district,  on  a  stream  of 
same  name,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Maros,  about  40  m. 
from  Szasz-Regeu.     It  has  a  Greek  united  and  a  Greek  non- 
united  church.     Near  it  are  mines  of  antimony.     Pop.  1250. 
TOPOLIAS,  a  lake,  Greece.     See  COPAIS. 
TOPOLOVECZ,  a  vil.  Croatia,  generalship  Warasdin, 
on  several  hills,  about  12  m.  from  Bellovar.     It  is  the  head 
quarters  of  a  frontier  regiment,  and  has  a  R.  Catholic  church. 
Pop.  932. 

TOPOLOVECZ  (NAGY-),  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
Banat,  co.  Temesvar,  near  the  canal  of  Bega,  about  4  m.  from 
Kiszeto  ;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1062. 

TOPOLY,  or  TOPL,  a  river,  Hungary,  descends  from 
the  Carpathians,  co.  Saros;  flows  S.S.E.  past  Bartfeld  and 
Varano,  and  joins  r.  bank  Ondava  ;  total  course,  about  60  m. 
TOPOLYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs, 
40  m.  N.N.W.  Peterwardein ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
chateau,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  5615. 

TOPONAR,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Siimegh,  4  m. 
N.E.  Kaposvar ;  with  a  church,  and  several  flour-mills. 
Pop.  1360. 

TOPOVEZ,  or  TOPPERZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss, 
co.  Zips,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  10  m.  from  Kasmark. 
It  has  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinistic,  and  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
two  castles,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  flax. 
Pop.  1177. 

TOPOZERO,  a  lake,  Russia,  W.  part  of  gov.  Archangel; 
lat.  65°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  3 1°  50'  E.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape, 
but  gradually  widens  out  towards  the  N.,  till  attaining  its 
greatest  breadth,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  a  triangle;  length, 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  50  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  9  m.  It 
contains  several  islands,  and  discharges  itself  in  the  N.W.  by 
a  short  channel  into  Lake  Pija. 

TOPPESFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3320  ac.  Pop.  1051. 
TOPSCHAU,  a  market  tn.  Hungary.  See  DOBSCHAU. 
TOPSHAM,  a  market  tn.,  river-port,  and  par.  England, 
co.  Devon.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  r.  bank  Exe,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Clyst,  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  estuary 
into  which  the  former  expands,  3J  m.  S.E.  Exeter,  the  upper 
part  occupying  rather  elevated  ground,  the  lower  part  being 
on  a  level  with  the  river.  It  has  an  Established  church,  and 
several  Dissenting  meeting-houses ;  and  a  national,  an  infant, 
and  some  other  schools.  The  manufactures  comprise  rope- 
making,  anchor  and  chain  cables,  carried  on  at  Weir,  near  the 
town  ;  some  paper-making  and  ship-building.  The  shipping 
trade  is  chiefly  in  timber  and  hemp,  with  a  coasting  trade  in 
coals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fishing. 
Area  of  par.,  1740  ac.  Pop.  3377. — (Local  Correspondent.} 
TOPSHAM,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  Maine,  on  the 
Androscoggin,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  connecting 
it  with  Brunswick,  28  m.  S.S.W.  Augusta.  It  has  several 
churches,  and  a  courthouse,  numerous  saw-mills,  and  a  large 
export  of  lumber.  Pop.  2010. 

TOR,  or  TOUR,  a  seaport  tn.  Arabia,  Gulf  of  Suez,  oppo 
site  to  the  N.  part  of  the  highland  of  Zeitee;  lat.  28°  16'  N.; 
Ion.  33°  41'  E.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the 
harbour,  and  is  inhabited  principally  by  Greeks  and  Bedouin 
Arabs.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  reef  that  projects  from 
its  N.  extremity  to  the  S.,  having  a  great  surf  on  it  at  times. 
During  the  violent  N.W.  winds,  ships  bound  to  Suez  are  often 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  this  port,  where  the  water  is  better 
than  in  any  other  place  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  provisions  or 
other  articles  of  refreshment  are  not  to  be  obtained. 

TOR-OKSAJA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  15  i 
E.S.E.  Il-Vallo,  in  an  unhealthy  situation.     It  contains  a 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Policastro,  two  churches,  and  a  semin 
ary  .     Pop.  2500. 

TORA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.E.  Gaeta,  on  a  hill 
with  a  collegiate  church  and  a  convent.  Pop.  1200. 

TORAK  (Kis-  and  NAGY-),  two  contiguous  vils.  Hungary, 
Banat,  co.  Torontal,  on  the  Bega  canal,  near  Nagy-Becskerek 
with  a  Greek  non-united  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
cane.  Pop.  (Kis-Torak),  2995;  (Nagy-Torak),  3316. 

TORAL-DE-LA-VEGA,  or  TORAL-DE-LOS-GUZMANES,  a  tn 
Spain,  prov.  and  22  m.  S.  Leon,  r.  bank  Esla.  It  has  two 
parish  churches,  primary  school,  palace  of  the  Duke  de  Frias 
courthouse,  and  prison ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  2128. 


TORANO,  or  TURANO,  two  places,  Naples: — 1,  A  tn., 
irov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  I.,  N.N.E.  Teramo,  in  a  low  damp  situa- 
ion.  Pop.  1136.— 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  N.N.E. 
3osenza;  with  a  convent,  hospital,  and  almshouse. 

TORBAGY  (Kis-),  or  TORNWALD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  and  about  8  in.  from  Pesth  ;  with  a  trade  in  good 
ine.  Pop.  1212. 

TORBAY:— 1,  A  spacious  bay,  S.  coast,  England,  co. 

Devon,  formed  by  two  capes  about  4  m.  apart,  which  leave  a 

ecure  recess  between,  forming  an  arch  approaching  to  a  semi- 

rcle,  where  there  is  a  perfect  shelter  from  W.  winds.     The 

Prince  of  Orange,  King  William  III.,  landed  in  this  bay  in 

688.— 2,  A  harbour,   W.  Australia,  co.   Plantagenet;  lat. 

55°  5'  S.— 3,  A  small  bay,  Newfoundland,  7  m.  N.  St.  John. 

TORBISCON  [anc.  Turaniana},  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
>rov.  and  43  m.  S.E.  Granada.  It  has  two  squares,  a  court- 
louse  and  prison,  a  granary,  primary  school,  parish  church,  a 
lermitage,  and  two  cemeteries;  six  brandy -distilleries,  five 
>il  and  three  flour  mills.  Pop.  2303. 

TORBRIAN,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2010  ac.     Pop.  229. 

TORCELLO,  or  TORZELO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  on  an 
si.  of  same  name,  in  the  lagoons  N.E.  Venice.  It  was  once 
a  place  of  great  importance,  but  now  has  only  a  few  splendid 
and  singular  fabrics  rising  out  of  green  and  marshy  fields, 
rith  a  few  fishing-huts  on  the  site  on  which  the  greater  part 
f  the  ancient  city  stood. 

TORDEHUMOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  29  m. 
!?.W.  Valladolid;  with  three  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  hand- 
ome  courthouse,  two  primary  schools,  and  the  remains  of  an 
ild  castle ;  manufactures  of  serge,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1200. 

TORDERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  37  m. 
N.E.  Barcelona,  1.  bank  Tordera ;  with  a  townhouse,  parish 
church,  primary  school,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  (agricul- 
ural),  1856. 

TORDESILLAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  19  m. 
3.W.  Valladolid,  r.  bank  Douro,  here  spanned  by  a  handsome 
nd  solid  old  bridge  of  10  arches.  It  has  a  townhouse,  two 
irimary  schools,  six  churches,  two  suppressed  convents,  two 
nunneries,  and  three  hospitals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  husbandry,  and  there  are  various  fulling  and  other 
mills,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics.  Much 
red  wine,  strong  and  heady  as  port,  is  grown  in  these  districts. 
Juana  la  Loca  ['crazy  Jane'],  mother  of  Charles  V.,  lived  for 
many  years  in  one  of  the  convents  of  Tordesillas,  watching 
the  coffin  of  her  handsome  but  ruthless  husband.  Pop.  3500. 

TORDINEZE,  a  vil.  Sclavonia,  co.  Syrmia,  on  the  Vuka; 
with  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church.  Pop.  1272. 

TORELLA,  two  places,  Naples: — 1,  A  tn.,  Principato- 
Ultra,  N.W.  San  Angelo-de'-Lombardi;  with  a  convent,  hospi 
tal,  and  almshouse.  Pop.  3300. — 2,  A  tn.,  prov.  Sannio,  8  m. 
N.W.  Campobasso  ;  with  three  churches,  and  an  almshouse. 
Pop.  1200. 

TORELLO  (SAN  FELIU-DE-),  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  48  m.  N.E.  Barcelona,  1.  bank  Ter ;  with  a  primary 
school,  a  theatre,  and  a  parish  church ;  flour-mills,  manufac 
tures  of  cotton  twist  and  fabrics,  coarse  woollens,  and  paper, 
and  of  articles  of  turnery  and  combs,  both  of  box-wood  and 
horn,  with  which  Torello  supplies,  through  Barcelona,  all 
the  markets  in  the  peninsula  as  well  as  the  island  of  Cuba. 
Pop.  1734. 

TORENO,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sil,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  21  m.  N.E.  Villafranca;  with 
a  parish  church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures 
of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1341. 

TORGAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  45  m. 
E.N.E.  Merseburg,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Elbe,  here  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge  nearly  J  m.  long.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  otherwise  fortified,  so  as  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  strength  ;  has  a  court  of  law,  and 
several  public  offices,  four  churches,  a  courthouse,  lyceum, 
two  burgher- schools,  a  poorhouse,  orphan  and  ordinary  hos 
pital  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  some  shipping, 
a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  yarn,  corn,  and  wood.  In  1760 
Frederick  the  Great  here  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  in  1814 
the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  and  taken.  P.  8961. 
TORGELOW,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  and 
N.W.  Stettin,  in  a  well-wooded  country,  1.  bank  Ucker.  It 
has  a  church ;  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works.  P.  1085. 
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TORGET,  a  small  isl.  Norway,  off  S.W.  coast,  Nordland; 
about  lat.  65°  30'  N.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is.the  moun 
tain  of  Torghattan,  which  seems  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  water  to  a  height  estimated  by  Von  Buch  at  more 
than  2000  ft.,  terminates  in  a  deep  cleft  forming  the  basin  of  a 
small  lake,  and  is  completely  perforated,  not  far  from  its 
centre,  by  an  immense  cavern  6000  ft.  long,  and  600  ft.  high. 
It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  series  of  convulsions, 


TOKGHATTAN  MOUNTAIN  AND  CAVERIT. 
From  Voyages  de  la  Commission  -  Scientiflque  du  NorZ. 


evidence  of  which  is  furnished  by  numerous  fissures  which 
have  shattered  the  mountain,  and  cleft  it  in  one  place  almost 
from  top  to  bottom.  According  to  a  tradition  common  in  the 
North,  the  ancient  kings  of  Norway  when  crowned  used  to 
visit  .this  cavern,  and  prove  the  vigour  of  their  arm  by  hurling 
a  javelin  through  it.  Torghattan  owes  its  name  to  the  resem 
blance  which  it  bears  at  a  distance  to  a  three-cornered  hat. 
TOR1GN  Y  [anc.  Torigneium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Manche, 

9  m.  S.E.  St.  Lo,  agreeably  situated,  and  tolerably  well  built: 
with  an  old  chateau,  now  used  for  the  meetings  of  the  com 
mune  ;  and  a  trade  in  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and  grain.    P.  2051. 

TORINO,  or  TURING,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra, 

10  m.  N.W.  Il-Vasto;  with  three  churches.     Pop.  2180. 
TORITTO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Bari,  14  m.  N.N.E.  Alta- 

mura  ;  with  an  almshouse.     Pop.  2550. 

TORJOK,  or  TOKSCHOK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  40  m. 
W.N.W.  Tver,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Tvertza,  which  here  re 
ceives  the  Zdorovetz.  It  is  built  with  considerable  regu 
larity,  the  private  houses  of  wood,  and  the  public  edifices  of 
stone  ;  and  the  streets  are  generally  spacious,  though  unpaved. 
It  has  23  churches,  one  of  them  a  cathedral  ;  a  monastery,  a 
nunnery,  a  normal  school,  orphan  hospital,  and  large  stone- 
bazaar.  The  staple  manufacture  is  embroidery  of  silk,  and 
gold  and  silver  thread  on  leather,  chiefly  saffian  or  morocco. 
The  principal  articles  are  reticules,  slippers,  boots  and  shoes, 
belts,  and  caps.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  road  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  on  a  navigable  river,  gives  it 
great  facilities  for  trade,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  and  in  hemp,  flax,  corn, 
tallow,  horse-hair,  linen,  &c.  Pop.  15,000. 

TORKSEY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3170  ac.     Pop.  438. 

TORMARTON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  2645  ac.  P.  463. 

TORMES,  a  river,  Spain,  which  rises  in  the  sierras  which 
divide  Estremadura  from  Old  Castile;  flows  N.W.  past  Sala 
manca,  and  falls  into  the  Douro  between  Villarino  and  Fer- 
moselle;  total  course,  107  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Aravalle,  Corncja,  Marganan,  Valmuza,  and  Peiia. 

TORMOH  AM  wmi-T6uQUAY,par.  Eng.  Devon;  15GOac. 
Pop.  11,474. 

TORNA,  or  TCRNYA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of 
its  name,  in  a  plain  near  the  Tornavicza,  19m.  S.W.  Kaschau. 
It  contains  handsome  county-buildings,  an  elegant  chateau, 
an  old  castle,  and  a  bathing-establishment  ;  and  has  a  trade 
in  wood,  corn,  and  wine.  Pop.  2190.  --  The  COUNTY,  the 
smallest  in  Hungary,  bounded,  N.  by  Zips,  E.  Abaujvar,  S. 
Borsod,  and  W.  Gomb'r;  area,  172  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  traversed 
by  mountain  ridges,  between  which  lie  fertile  valleys,  yielding 


good  crops  of  corn  and  much  flax,  wine,  and  tobacco.  The 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  rear  great  numbers  of  cattle.  The 
rearing  of  bees  forms  an  important  branch  of  rural  economy  ; 
and  the  forests,  which  are  large,  abound  with  game.  The 
minerals  include  iron,  which  is  worked  and  smelted  to  some 
extent.  Pop.  31,900. 

TORNACO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novaro. 
It  has  a  handsome  church.  Pop.  1 339. 

TORNARECCIO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov. 
Abruzzo-Citra,  W.S.W.  Il-Vasto;  with  a 
church  and  three  chapels.  Pop.  1240. 

TORNAVACAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estrema 
dura,  prov.  and  23  m.  N.N.E.  Caceres;  with 
a  beautiful  parish  church,  a  handsome  town- 
house,  primary  school,  and  hospital ;  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade  be 
tween  Estremadura  and  the  Castiles.    P.  1 424. 
TORN  E  A,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  Finland, 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  gov.  and  64  m. 
N.W.   Uleaborg,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Tornea, 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  Swedish  town 
of  Haparanda,  on  the  peninsula  of  Svensar, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.     It  is  built 
with  considerable  regularity,  but  the  streets 
being  unpaved,  are  almost  inaccessible  to  car 
riages;  the  houses  are  all  of  wood,  covered 
with  thatch ;  and  the  whole  place  has  a  lifeless 
appearance.     It  contains  two  churches,  one  of 
wood  and  the  other  of  stone  ;  and  has  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  deals,  salted  salmon  and  other 
fish,  reindeer-skins,  butter,  tar,  &c.    Steamers 
ply  between  Tornea  and  Stockholm.   Pop.  666. 
TORNEA,  a  river,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of  Tornea- 
Trask,  in  Swedish  Lappmark ;  flows  S.E.  across  the  Ian  of 
W.  Bothnia,  then  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sweden 
and  Russia,  and  falls  into  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  at  the  ton-n  of  its  own  name,  after  a  course  of  about 
250  m.     Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Lairiio  and  Muonio, 
which  both  join  it  on  the  left.    Its  current  is  very  rapid,  and 
being  much  obstructed  by  rocks,  forms  both  cataracts  and 
cascades. 

TORNIMPARTE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II., 
7  m.  W.  by  S.  Aquila;  with  four  churches,  and  two  alms- 
houses.  Pop.  1545. 

TORNOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  48  m.  S.W. 
Parma,  r.  bank  Taro  ;  with  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle.  Pop.  3246. 

TORNYA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Csanad,  on  the  Szaraz-Er,  an  arm  of  the  Maros,  13  m.  N.W. 
Arad.  It  has  two  churches,  a  chateau,  national  school ;  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2650. 

TORO  [anc.  Arbucale],  a  city,  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and 
2 1  m.  E.  Zamora,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Douro,  over  which  there  is  here 
a  fine  bridge.  This  ancient  and  decaying  city  is  surrounded 
with  walls  of  earth,  and  is  entered  by  six  principal  gates,  be 
sides  various  smaller  entrances.  It  is  a  dull  and  backward 
place,  with  dirty  and  ill-repaired  streets.  It  has  a  handsome 
but  unfinished  townhouse,  begun  in  1778,  in  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  squares ;  and  in  another,  called  the  market- square,  a 
line  clock-tower ;  also  a  theatre,  bull-ring,  barracks,  numerous 
fountains,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  two  hospitals  for  the  sick ; 
various  schools,  16  parish  churches,  six  nunneries,  and 
eight  suppressed  monasteries,  almost  all  more  or  less  ruinous ; 
brandy-distilleries,  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  kilns ;  and  a  trade 
in  almonds,  grain,  and  mill-stones.  Toro  was  once  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  its  plains  were  the  granary  of  the 
Goths.  Near  it  was  fought,  in  1476,  the  battle  between 
Alonzo  V.  of  Portugal,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  which 
gave  the  crown  of  Castile  to  Isabella.  Here  again  was  held, 
in  January,  1506,  the  celebrated  Cortes  by  which,  after  her 
death,  Ferdinand's  authority  was  recognized.  Pop.  6995. 

TORO  [anc.  Boaria],  an  islet  off  S.W.  coast,  isl.  Sar 
dinia;  lat.  38°  51'  58"  N.;  Ion.  8°  22'  44"  E. ;  about  6  m.  S. 
of  the  isl.  of  St.  Antiocho ;  consisting  of  a  bold  rock,  500  ft. 
to  600  ft.  in  height. 

TORO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  6  m.  E.N.E.  Campo- 
basso  ;  with  three  churches,  a  convent,  hospital,  and  five  alms- 
houses.  Pop.  2360. 
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TOROCZKO,  or  THUROTZKO,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Ti-an 
sylvania,  co.  and  14  m.  S.W.  Thorenburg,  near  the  Aranyos; 
with  a  church,  and  important  iron-works.  Pop.  1900. 

TOROK-BECSE,  or  UJ-BECSE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Torontal,  1.  hank  Theiss,  25  m.  N.N.E.  Petenvardein,  in  a 
somewhat  marshy  but  fertile  district ;  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  corn.  Pop.  4920. 

TORONTAL,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded,  N.  by  Csongrad 
and  Csanad,  E.  Temesvar,  S.  Deutsch  Banat  regimental  dis 
trict,  and  W.  Bacs  ;  area,  2808  sq.  m.  It  is  flat  throughout, 
consisting  of  extensive  plains,  interspersed  with  morasses, 
and  intersected  by  large  rivers,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  Theiss,  Maros,  Temes,  and  Bega.  The  climate  is 
hot,  and  far  from  healthy ;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  produces  much  corn,  maize,  rice,  flax,  hemp,  melons,  fruit, 
and  tobacco.  The  mulberry  also  thrives  well,  and  a  good  deal 
of  silk  is  obtained.  Great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
fed  on  the  rich  pastures,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  rearing  of  bees.  Torontal  is  divided  into  four  districts — 
Gross-Becskerek,  Gross -Szent-Miklos,  Ujpets,  and  Torok- 
Kanisa.  The  capital  is  Nagy-Becskerek.  Pop.  343,600. 

TORONTO  [formerly  called  YORK],  the  cap.  city  of 
Canada  West,  co.  York,  about  315  m.  W.S.W.  Montreal. 
It  occupies  a  rather  low  site  on  a  beautiful  and  nearly  circular 
bay  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  with  which  the  bay 
communicates  by  a  narrow  entrance,  and  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  low  sandy  belt  nearly  5  m.  long;  lat.  43°  39'  N. ; 
Ion.  79°  2 1'  W.  The  town,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo 
gram,  is  built  with  great  regularity ;  the  streets  intersect  at 
right  angles,  and  are  generally  spacious,  well-paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  substantial, 
ind  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  have  often  an  elegant  appear 
ance.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
are  very  handsome ;  the  principal,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  are  the  Episcopal  cathedral,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
pointed  architecture;  the  R.  Catholic  cathedral,  also  in  the 
pointed  style;  Trinity  college,  a  highly  ornate  building,  some 
what  after  the  model  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  St.  Law 
rence-hall,  a  stately  pile,  and  the  city-hall,  occupied  as  the 
city-buildings;  Osgoode  or  Lawyer's-hall,  where  the  law-courts 
are  accommodated ;  the  normal  school,  the  lunatic  asylum, 
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fit-out  1  m.  from  the  city;  and  several  of  the  churches.  Besides 
the  cathedrals  already  named,  there  are  21  other  churches,  in 
cluding  five  church  of  England,  four  Wesleyan,  two  R.  Catholic, 
two  Scotch  Free  church,  one  church  of  Scotland,  and  various 
others  one  each.  Other  important  buildings  and  establishments 
are  the  university,  the  buildings  of  which  are  erecte.l  on  a 
block  of  land  of  about  150  ac.,  and  approached  by  well-planted 
avenues;  the  Parliament-house,  in  which  the  provincial  parlia 
ment  meets  for  four  successive  years,  alternately  with  Quebec ; 
Irmity  college,  in  connection  with  the  church  of  England  • 
the  Upper  Canada  college,  the  Government-house,  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  the  jail.  Besides  the  university,  which  has  10 
professors,  Trinity  college,  which  has  six  professors  of  law  and 
arts  and  seven  of  medicine,  and  Upper  Canada  college,  which 
has  a  prmc.pal  and  13  masters,  there  are  various  other 
educationa  1  establishments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
>t.  Michael's  college  (R.  Catholic),  Knox's  college,  the  Con 
gregational  institute,  the  United  Presbyterian  divinity-hall, 


the  provincial,  normal,  and  model  schools,  Toronto  academy, 
and  a  county  grammar-school.  The  principal  scientific  or 
literary  institutions  are  the  observatory,  the  Canadian  insti 
tute,  the  athenaeum  and  newsroom,  and  the  mechanics'  insti 
tute.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  the  lunatic  asylum,  a 
general  and  various  other  hospitals,  a  general  and  an  eye  dis 
pensary,  a  female  emigration  society,  &c.  The  principal  mar 
ket  is  a  handsome  structure,  situated  in  the  E.  section  of  the 
town  ;  the  markets  are  well  supplied,  the  surrounding  district 
being  one  of  the  most  populous,  most  fertile,  and  best  culti 
vated  in  Canada.  The  principal  industrial  establishments  are 
foundries,  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  furniture,  starch, 
glue,  soap,  and  candle  factories,  rope-walks,  and  paper  and  flour 
mills.  The  harbour,  which  admits  vessels  of  the  largest  size 
navigating  the  lakes,  is  remarkably  well  sheltered,  and  affords 
great  facilities  for  its  extensive  trade;  consisting  chiefly  in 
flour,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  furs,  and  skins,  planks,  boards,  and 
shingles.  The  total  exports  from  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the 
year  ending  January  5,  1854,  amounted  to  £221,490,  5s.  Qd.; 
and  the  imports  to  £1,165,356,  15s.  Gd.  No  town  in  Canada 
has  advanced  so  rapidly  as  Toronto.  It  was  founded  in  1794, 
and  at  first  made  little  progress,  its  population  in  1830  being 
2860 ;  but  in  1842  it  had  increased  to  15,336,  and  in  1852  to 
30,763.  Moderately  estimated,  it  is  now  (1854)  understood 
to  be  not  less  than  45,000. 

TOROPA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  small  lake 
among  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  N.E.  of  gov.  Pskov ;  flows  S.S.  W., 
forming  several  lakes  by  its  expansion,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Dvina  on  the  frontiers  of  gov.  Vitebsk;  total  course,  70m., 
the  greater  part  navigable  by  barges. 

TOROPETZ,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  148m.  S.E.  Pskov, 
cap.  circle,  on  N.  shore  of  Lake  Solomina,  where  the  Toropa 
issues  from  it.  It  is  a  well-built  stirring  place;  with  a 
cathedral,  13  other  churches,  and  two  monasteries ;  extensive 
tanneries,  and  other  manufactures,  and  a  very  important  trade 
supplying  all  the  surrounding  districts  with  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  receiving  in  return  corn, 
nemp,  flax,  and  other  products,  which  are  sent  by  the  Toropa 
into  the  Dvina,  and  by  it  to  Riga.  Pop.  (1849),  5248. 

TOROSAY,  par.  Scot.  Argyle ;  20  m.  by  12  m.    P.  1361. 
TORPENHOW,par. Eng. Cumberland; 9670 ac.  P.  1 175. 
TOKPHlCHEN.par.  Scot.Lin- 
lithgow  ;  9  m.  by  3  m.     Pop.  1356. 
TORQUAY,  a  seaport  tn.  and 
watering-place,  England,  co.  Devon, 
pleasantly  situated   on   a  series  of 
heights  and  depressions  on  the  N. 
side  of  Torbay,  and  on  a  branch  of 
the  South  Devon  railway,  21  m.  S. 
Exeter.     It  consists  principally  of 
r,  i  two  streets,  one  of  them  about  ]  m. 

lonS>  stretching  through  the  vale 
towards  Tor;  of  several  commanding 
terraces,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
isolated  cottages  and  villas,  with  gar- 
is  attached ;  is  substantially  built 
of  limestone,  well  lighted,  well  kept, 
and  tolerably  well  supplied  with 
water  ;  and  has  two  parochial 
churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
structure  with  a  lofty  nave;  two 

chapels  of  ease,  a  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  R.  Catholic,  two  Inde 
pendent,  and  some  other  Dissenting  chapels,  national,  infant, 
and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  assembly-rooms,  sub 
scription  and  reading  rooms,  a  townhall  with  a  square  tower, 
a  dispensary,  museum,  public  gardens  and  baths,  a  long  pier 
forming  an  excellent  promenade,  a  harbour  in  which  spring 
tides  rise  18  ft.;  and  a  little  trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  im 
ports  of  timber  and  coals,  and  exports  of  earthenware,  cider, 
yellow  ochre,  and  fish.  The  progress  of  Torquay  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  rapid,  owing  to  its  attractions  as  a  water 
ing-place.  For  invalids,  its  climate  in  winter  is  among  the 
mildest  and  best  in  England.  Pop.  7903 

TORQUEMADA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  10  m. 
E.N.E.  Palencia,  r.  bank  Pisuerga;  with  a  primary  school 
nnd  church.  Near  it  is  a  fine  bridge  of  25  arches  over  the 
Pisuerga.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2762. 

TORRALBA-DE  CALATRAVA,  a  tn.  New  Castile,  Spain, 
prov  and  10m.  N.E.  Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison, 
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several  primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  and  a  hermitage ; 
a  flour  and  15  oil  mills,  and  1500  women  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lace,  in  connection  with  the  factory  at 
Almagfo.  Pop.  3980. 

TORRlO,  two  places,  Portugal : — 1 ,  A  tn.  and  par.,prov. 
Alemtejo,  31  m.  S.W.  Evora.  Pop.  817.— 2,  A  tn.  and  par., 
prov.  Douro,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Oporto.  Pop.  ]  180. 

TORRAZZA  COSTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Alessandria,  prov.  Vogheraj  with  a  small  square,  two 
parish  churches,  and  three  oratories.  Pop.  1369. 

TORRE,  numerous  places,  Naples,  particularly: — 1,  A 
tn.,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  S.S.W.  Catanzaro,  near  1.  bank 
Ancinale.  It  suffered  greatly  by  the  earthquake  of  1783. 
Top.  1600.— 2,  (-del-Greco],  A  tn.,  prov.  and  8  m.  S.E.  Naples, 
E.  shore,  Gulf  of  Naples,  at  the  S.W.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
It  is  surrounded  with  fine  villas  and  gardens ;  and  contains  a 
handsome  collegiate  and  a  parish  church,  three  convents,  and 
a  large  hospital.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
fishing,  and  go  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to 
fish  coral ;  about  200  vessels  of  7  to  14  tons,  and  each  carry 
ing  8  to  12  hands,  are  engaged  in  this  trade.  The  town 
suffered  much  by  a  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1794. 
The  soil  of  the  district,  formed  of  decomposed  lava,  is  re 
markable  for  its  fertility,  and  produces  exquisite  fruit  and 
Vine.  Pop.  13,000.— 3,  (-ddl'-Annunziata),  A  tn.,  prov.  and 
13  m.  S.E.  Naples,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  in 
a  plain  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  ranks  as  a  for 
tress  of  the  fourth  class,  being  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  strong  tower,  which  is  admirably  situated  on 
a  commanding  height,  and  gives  the  town  its  name.  It  con 
tains  two  churches  and  a  convent ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
gunpowder,  firearms,  and  paper.  Pastry  of  all  kinds  is  made 
here.  The  fishing  in  the  bay  is  productive,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  coasting  trade.  Pop.  4000. — 4,  (-della- Padula] , 
A  vil.,  prov.  Otranto,  E.S.E.  Gallipoli;  with  a  convent. 
Pop.  570. — 5,  (-delle-Nocelle},  A  tn.,  prov.  Principato-Ultra, 
(list.  Avellino  ;  with  a  convent  and  almshouse.  Pop.  1275. — 
C,  (de'-Passeri),  A  tn.,prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra,  13  m.  S.  Civita- 
di-Penne,  1.  bank,  Pescara ;  with  three  churches,  manufac 
tures  of  earthenware,  and  a  dye-work.  Pop.  1150. — 7,  (-di- 
Annibale],  A  small  port  on  the  E.  coast,  Calabria- Citra,  the 
place  at  which  Hannibal  embarked  on  finally  quitting  Italy. 
— 8,  (-di-Mare],  A  vil.,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and  24  m. 
S.S.E.  Matera,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baseuto  in  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  It  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Metopontus,  which  was  founded  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  and  in  which  Pythagoras  taught  and  died. — 9, 
(Maggiore],  A  tn.,  prov.  Capitanata,  5  in.  W.  San  Severo ; 
with  a  fine  ducal  palace,  two  churches,  and  two  convents. 
Pop. 4350.— 10,  (-Santa-Susanna),  A  tn.  Naples, prov.  Otranto, 
17m.  S.W.  Brindisi;  with  a  convent,  hospital,  and  alms- 
house.  Pop.  1500. 

TORRE,  numerous  places,  Spain,  particularly: — 1,  (-de- 
Don-Miguel),  A  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  37  m.  from 
Caceres ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  school,  and  a  church ;  wine 
presses,  flour-mills,  and  a  soap-manufactory.  Pop.  1972. — 2, 
(de-Estaban-Ambran],  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  30  m.  N.W. 
Toledo ;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  courthouse  with  a  fine 
colonnade,  a  palace,  prison,  primary  school ;  flour-mills,  and  a 
trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  Pop.  1121. — 3,  (-de-Juan-Alad),  A 
tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  45  m.  S.E.  Ciudad-Keal ;  with  a 
handsome  church',  a  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  bull- 
circus  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  numerous 
distilleries  and  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wool,  wine,  and 
brandy.  Pop.  1140. — 4,  (de- Miguel- Sexmero],  A  tn.  Estre 
madura,  prov.  and  about  20  m.  from  Badajoz  ;  with  a  church, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Templars;  a  courthouse, 
endowed  school ;  manufactures  of  soap,  and  oil  and  flour  mills. 
Pop.  970.— 5,  (de- Santa- Maria],  A  vil.  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  about  20  m.  from  Caceres;  with  a  church,  school,  an  oil 
and  two  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  beef  and  hides.  Pop.  1095. 
6,  (-del-Campo],  A  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  4  m.  W. 
Jaen.  It  has  broad  and  paved  streets,  a  square,  in  which 
stand  a  strong  old  castle  and  a  fountain ;  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  several  primary  schools,  and  a  parish  church.  Near 
it  are  two  hermitages,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  several 
old  watch-towers,  and  abundant  quarries  of  gypsum.  Pop. 
3742.  — 7,  (-de-Perogilj,  A  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
31  m.  N.E.  Jaen;  with  rather  well-built  houses,  and  paved 


streets;  a  square,  a  good  townhouse,  a  prison,  two  schools,  two 
fountains,  an  hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  and  a  parish  church  ; 
17  oil-mills,  and  several  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  3443.— 8, 
(-Don-Jimeno],  A  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  8  m.  W. 
Jaen,  near  the  Guadalquivir ;  tolerably  regularly  built,  with 
paved  and  generally  broad  streets,  and  several  squares;  a 
townhouse  and  prison,  an  ancient  dilapidated  castle,  five  pri 
mary  schools,  a  fountain  in  the  chief  square,  besides  several 
outside  the  town;  two  hermitages,  two  convents,  and  two 
parish  churches ;  seven  flour  and  20  oil  mills,  an  excellent 
and  productive  salt-work,  five  manufactories  of  soft  soap,  and 
more  than  500  handlooms  for  fine  linens  worked  by  women. 
Pop.  5787. 

TORRE-DE'-Busi,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Bergamo,  2  m.  N.E.  Caprino,  in  a  well-cultivated  district ; 
with  two  parish  and  five  auxiliary  churches.  Pop.  1336. 

TORRE-DE-MoNcoitvo.     See  MONCORVO. 

TORRE  DI-LUSERNA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  12  m.  S.W.  Pinerolo,  on  a  lofty  conical  hill,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Angrogna  with  the  Pellice.  It  has  six  small 
squares,  one  of  which  forms  a  planted  public  walk ;  a  court 
of  justice,  a  Waldensian  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
a  superior  and  an  elementary  school,  an  hospital,  a  charitable 
endowment ;  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  prepared  chamois- 
skins.  Pop.  2891. 

TORRE-Di-MoNuovi,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Coni,  prov.  and  4  m.  E.S.E.  Mondovi,  a  poorly  built 
place ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  charitable  endowment,  and  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1675. 

TORRE-PALLAViciNA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  Bergamo,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Romano,  near  r.  bank  Ollio;  with 
a  church,  tile-works,  lime-kilns,  and  spinning  mills.  P.  1334. 

TORREBLANCA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and 
24  m.  N.E.  Castellon-de-la-Plana ;  with  primary  schools,  a 
church,  and  two  hermitages.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1791. 

TORRECAMPO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
38  m.  N.N.E.  Cordova,  at  the  meeting  of  four  dales  near  the 
Guadalmez.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two  primary 
schools,  church,  and  five  hermitages;  several  flour-mills,  and 
small  soap-manufactories,  two  potteries,  14  looms  for  linen 
and  baize,  and  a  chair-manufactory.  Pop.  2108. 

TORREGILLA,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly:—!, 
(-de-Alcaniz),  A  tn.  Aragon,  prov.  Teruel,  r.  bank  Mezgum, 
70  m.  from  Saragossa.  It  is  well  built ;  has  straight  and 
well-paved  streets,  a  massive  and  richly-decorated  church,  a 
courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  silk.  Pop.  1034. — 2,  (-de-la- Orden],  A  tn.  Leon,  prov. 
and  18  m.  S.S.W.  Valladolid;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
and  hempen  cloth,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  the  articles  of 
manufacture,  and  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1327. — 3,  (-de- 
Cameros],  A  vil.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  16  m.  S.S.W.  Lo- 
grono;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  a  poorhouse,  four  beautiful 
fountains,  two  schools,  and  three  churches  united,  and  a  mine 
of  bole,  considered  by  some  superior  to  that  of  Armenia ; 
manufactures  of  cloths  and  paper,  dye-works,  a  chocolate  and 
several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1943. 

TORRECUSO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  dist. 
and  25  m.  N.N.W.  Avellino ;  with  two  churches,  an  hospital, 
and  an  almshouse.  Pop.  1700. 

TORREDEMBARRA,  a  small  seaport,  Spain,  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  10  m.  W.N.W.  Tarragona,  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
lat.  41°  11'  N.;  Ion.  1°  34'  E.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  two 
primary  schools,  a  townhouse,  an  hospital  with  a  public  ora 
tory,  a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel;  and  manufactures  of  salt, 
soap,  brandy,  hempen  fabrics,  and  fishing- tackle.  Pop.  1860. 

TORREJON-DE-AitDoz,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  11  m. 
E.N.E.  Madrid  ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  primary  schools,  and 
a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2016. 

TORRE JON-DE-VELASCO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  16  m.  S.W.  Madrid;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  old  castle;  an  oil-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1640. 

TORREJONCILLO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  21  m.  from  Caceres.  The  houses  are  ill  built,  and  the 
streets  irregular,  inconvenient,  and  ill-paved.  It  has  a  square 
with  arcades,  in  which  stand  the  prison  and  townhouse ;  and 
it  also  has  two  endowed  primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  and 
several  hermitages ;  manufactures  of  brown  cloths,  hats, 
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leather,  earthen  jars,  flour,  oil,  and  fulling  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  cloths  and  wool.     Pop.  6573. 

TORREJONCILLO-PEL-KKY.  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  26  m.  S.W.  Cuenca,  r.  bank  Giguela.  It  has  a 
prison  and  townhouse,  in  one  handsome  edi 
fice  ;  a  good  fountain,  a  public  and  a  private 
primary  school,  church,  and  hermitage  ;  do 
mestic  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  gro- 
gram,  two  dye-works,  a  chocolate,  two  oil,  and 
five  flour  mills.  This  is  the  birthplace  of 
Alphonso-de-Ojeda,  who  was  the  first  to  follow 
in  the  track  of  Columbus,  and  who,  accom 
panied  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  discovered  a 
portion  of  the  continent  of  S.  America.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  2034. 

TORRELAGUNA,  atn.  Spain,  New  Cas 
tile,  prov.  and  32  m.  N.N.E.  Madrid  ;  with  a 
townhouse,  prison,  three  primary  schools,  and 
a  church  ;  a  flour-mill,  and  manufactures  of 
gypsum,  bricks,  and  lime.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  3029. 

TORREMANZANAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  An 
dalusia,  prov.  and  about  30  m.  from  Alicante, 
1.  bank  Torre;  with  irregular  streets  ;  manu 
factures  of  earthenware,  tile-works,  and  seve 
ral  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1106. 

TORREMILANO,  now  called  Dos  TOK- 
KES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  38  m.  N.N.E.  Cordova  ; 
with  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two  primary  schools,  a  church, 
and  several  hermitages  ;  domestic  manufactures  of  woollen 
fabrics,  and  three  flour-mills.     Pop.  (agricultural),  3008. 

TORREMOCHA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
13  m.  S.E.  Caceres  ;  with  a  townhouse,  primary  school,  and 
church;  fulling  and  several  flour  mills,  and  some  hancllooms 
for  brown  cloth,  also  some  traffic  in  that  article,  as  well  as  in 
sheep  and  swine.  Pop.  2903. 

TORRENS  (LAKE),  S.  Australia.     See  AUSTRALIA. 

TORRENTE,atn  Spain,  prov.  and  6m.  N.W.Valencia, 
situated  on  a  small  eminence  beside  a  mountain-torrent.  The 
houses  are  large,  and  in  general  two  stories,  and  are  laid  out 
into  broad  and  comfortable  streets  and  regular  squares,  in  one 
of  which  stands  a  large  tower,  apparently  of  Saracenic  construc 
tion.  There  are  three  primary  endowed  schools,  a  parish 
church,  two  hermitages,  and  on  a  hill  near  the  town  a  sup 
pressed  convent.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  country-houses, 
also  quarries  of  yellow  marble,  which  a  moderate  heat  changes 
into  red,  adorned  with  beautiful  clouds.  Industry:  —  agricul 
ture,  two  flour-mills,  70  oil-mills,  almost  every  proprietor 
who  has  proper  convenience  being  provided  with  one  of  these 
machines.  The  natives  of  Torrente  are  remarkably  thrifty  and 
laborious,  and  besides  supplying  Valencia  with  bread  and 
other  articles,  many  of  them  visit  the  principal  towns  in  Spain, 
selling  oil,  lace,  and  various  fabrics.  Some  are  also  employed 
in  preparing  emulsions  of  almonds,  &c.  Pop.  5022. 

TORRENUEVA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
32  m.  S.E.  Ciudad-Real,  pleasantly  situated  among  gardens, 
olive-yards,  and  vineyards,  nearly  encircled  by  the  Jabalon. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  two  primary  schools,  a  courthouse, 
and  prison  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  brick 
and  tile  works,  lime-kilns,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  oil.  P.  1390. 

TORREQUEMADA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  12  m.  from  Caceres;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison, 
endowed  school,  and  very  ancient  tower;  several  flour-mills, 
and  an  important  annual  cattle-fair.  Pop.  4040. 

TORRES,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  10m.  E. 
Jaen,  consisting  of  ill-built  houses  ;  with  a  square,  townhouse, 
and  prison,  two  primary  endowed  schools,  and  parish  church, 
11  oil  and  six  flour  mills.  Pop.  2292. 

TORRES,  two  places,  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura:— 
1,  (-Novas),  A  tn.,  13  m.  N.  by  E.  Santarem,  on  a  flat  watered 
by  a  small  affluent  of  r.  bank  Tagus.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle  ;  contains  four  parish 
churches,  a  Latin  school,  and  almshouse  ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  cotton.  Pop.  4260.—  2,  (-Vedras),  A  tn.,  1.  bank 
Sizandro,  which  is  here  crossed  by  several  bridges,  25  m.  N. 
by  W.  Lisbon.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and 
defended  by  a  castle,  but  is  not  capable  of  much  resistance. 
It  contains  four  parish  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Latin 


annual  fair.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  an  aqueduct  with 
Gothic  arches,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  Varratojo. 
Torres-Vedras  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  British  ears  by 
the  famous  lines  of  defence  which  Wellington  erected  on  the 


school  ;  carries  on  a  considerable  trad 
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neighbouring  heights  in  1810,  and  behind  which  his  army  lay 
encamped  till  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  when  it  descended 
and  compelled  the  enemy  to  a  hasty  and  most  disastrous  re 
treat.  Pop.  3326. 

TORRES  STRAIT,  the  strait  which  separates  Australia 
from  Papua,  its  distance  across,  from  Cape  York,  the  most 
N.  point  of  Australia,  to  New  Guinea,  being  about  80  m.  It 
is  crowded  with  islands,  shoals,  and  reefs,  rendering  its  navi 
gation  difficult. 

TORRETTA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Nice,  near  Levenzo;  with  two  small  squares,  a  church,  an  hos 
pital,  a  free  school,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  P.  1286. 

TORREVIEJA,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and 
23  m.  S.S.W.  Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean,  W.  from  Cape 
Cervera;  lat.  37°  58'  N.;  Ion.  0°  40'  W.  It  has  straight 
broad  streets,  and  three  squares,  but  the  clusters  of  hovels 
at  the  skirts  of  the  town  detract  much  from  its  beauty  and 
symmetry.  It  has  a  townhouse,  several  primary  schools,  a 
parish  church,  and  a  cemetery;  several  flour-mills,  and  some 
looms  for  linen,  hempen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  The  anchorage 
is  good,  but  much  exposed.  There  is  an  extensive  and  very 
productive  salt -lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  constitutes  the  chief  export  of  the  port.  About  386 
vessels,  of  27,622  tons,  annually  clear  outwards.  Pop.  3876. 

TORRICE,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  E.S.E.  Frosi- 
none,  on  a  hill.  Pop.  1040. 

TORRICELLA,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Citra,  16m. 
S.W.  Lanciano,  on  a  lofty  eminence;  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens,  and  a  fair  of  two  days.  Pop.  2500. 

TORRICELLA-DEL-Pizzo,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian 
Italy,  prov.  and  S.E.  Cremona,  near  1.  bank  Po.  It  contains 
a  parish  church,  and  has  several  mills.  Pop.  1528. 

TORRIDGE,  a  river,  England,  co.  Devon,  which  passes 
Torrington,  and  falls  into  Bideford  Bay.  Course,  about  40  m. 

TORRIDON  (LOCH),  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Scotland,  W. 
coast,  co.  Ross,  11  m.  or  12  m.  long  ;  consisting  of  three  com 
partments,  connected  by  narrow  straits,  the  innermost  basin 
being  of  considerable  size. 

TORRIGLIA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  N.E. 
Genoa,  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  among  the 
Apennines.  It  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty  spire ; 
a  small  convent,  and  an  ancient  tower,  forming  the  only  re 
mains  of  a  very  strong  castle  which  it  once  possessed.  P.  4672. 

TORRIJO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  Saragossa,  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  above  the  Manubles,  here  crossed  by  a  stone- 
bridge  of  three  arches.  It  contains  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  primary  school,  and  flour  and  fulling  mills.  P.  1275. 

TORRIJOS,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  16  m. 
W.S.W.  Toledo,  in  a  damp  valley  between  the  Tagus  and  a 
small  range  of  hills.  This  much -decayed  place  was  once  a 
walled  town,  and  is  still  entered  by  two  ancient  gates,  and 
and  has  an  surrounded  by  portions  of  earthen  ramparts.  It  has  a  spa- 
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cious  and  ancient  palace  of  Count  Altamira,  a  townhouse, 
three  primary  schools,  a  small  hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  a 
large  public  chapel,  a  nunnery,  and  parish  church;  manufac 
tures  of  soap,  hats,  and  chocolate,  and  1 7  oil  and  several  flour 
mills.  Pop.  1824. 

TORRILE,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  9  m.  N.  Parma; 
with  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  rice,  wine,  silk, 
cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  3246. 

TORRINGTON, several  pars.  Eng. :— I, (East-), Lincoln ; 
1498  ac.  Pop.  113.— 2,  (West-),  Lincoln;  1109  ac.  Pop. 
133.— 3,  [-Black],  Devon;  7200  ac.  Pop.  1115. — 4,  (Little-}, 
Devon  ;  2880  ac.  Pop.  623. 

TORRINGTON  (GKEAT-),  a  market  tn.and  par.  England, 
co.  Devon,  on  the  slopes  and  summit  of  a  fine  eminence  rising 
steeply  from  the  r.  bank  Torridge,  32  m.  N.W.  Exeter; 
houses  chiefly  of  stone,  irregularly  built.  It  has  an  ancient 
church  and  three  Dissenting  chapels,  a  neat  modern  market- 
hall,  two  charity  schools  and  one  or  two  commercial  schools, 
and  two  small  public  reading-rooms.  Glove-making  is  the 
principal  business  of  the  place,  giving  employment  to  many 
hundred  females.  There  are  also  fell-mongers,  curriers,  and 
tanners.  General  Monk  was  born  in  a  hamlet  in  the  vicinity, 
and  hence  the  title  of  Earl  or  Viscount  Torrington,  bestowed 
.oi)  him  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration.  Area  of  par., 
3456  ac.  Pop.  3308.— (Local  Correspondent.} 

TORRISI,  a  vil.  Sicily,  prov.  and  17  m.  W.S.W.  Cata 
nia,  on  an  acclivity  above  the  plain  of  Catania.  Fluor-spar 
is  found  here. 

TORRlTA-soTTO  MosTE-FoLLONico,  a  tn.  and  com. 
Tuscany,  22  m.  from  Arezzo,  built  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  and 
surrounded  with  turretted  walls.  It  has  a  handsome  parish 
and  two  other  churches,  a  school,  hospital,  theatre;  manufac 
tures  of  woollens  and  hats,  dye-works,  a  silk  and  several  oil 
mills.  Pop.  3939. 

TORKOELLA-DE-MoNTGiu,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  16m.  E.N.E.  Gerona,  on  the  Ter,  4  m.  from  the  Medi 
terranean,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  an  ancient  castle. 
It  has  a  townhouse,  several  primary  schools,  a  church,  con 
nected  with  which  are  two  chapels ;  and  manufactures  of  soap 
and  brandy.  Some  fish  are  salted  and  exported.  Pop.  3500. 

TORROX,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  24  m. 
E.  Malaga;  lat.  36°  48'  N.;  Ion.  3°  3'  W.;  houses  two  and 
three  stories,  not  well  built,  and  with  crooked  and  steep  streets ; 
two  squares,  a  townhouse,  several  schools,  a  church,  hermi 
tage,  and  two  fountains;  three  flour  and  two  oil  mills,  two 
potteries,  a  brandy-distillery,  a  sugar-mill,  and  fishery.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  4174. 

TORRU13IA  DEL-CAMPO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
Cuenca,  and  50  m.  S.E.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse,  two 
primary  endowed  schools,  a  parish  church,  two  oil  and  two 
gypsum  mills.  Pop.  1750. 

TORRY,  two  villages,  Scotland:—!,  Co.  Fife,  4  m.  W. 
by  S.  Dunfermline,  formerly  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  greatly 
declined  since  the  discontinuance  of  its  extensive  salt-works. 
Some  coal  is  still  exported  from  it. — 2,  Co.  Kincardine,  1  m. 
S.  by  E.  Aberdeen,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Dee  and  harbour 
of  Aberdeen.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  the 
fisheries.  The  fish  taken  consists  of  salmon,  cod,  haddocks, 
ling,  turhot,  &c.  There  is  a  school  in  the  village. 

TORRY  ISLAND,  a  rocky  isl.  Ireland,  S.  coast,  co. 
Donegal ;  lat.  (lighthouse,  N.W.  end)  55°  17'  N.;  Ion.  8°  15' 
W.  It  is  about  2£  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad.  The  N.  side 
presents  a  range  of  cliffs  100ft.  to  300  ft.  high;  the  land  slopes 
down  to  the  S.  shore,  which  is  flat.  The  inhabitants,  con 
sisting  of  about  70  families,  support  themselves  by  fishing 
and  tillage.  On  the  N.  point  of  the  island  is  a  lighthouse, 
the  lantern  of  which  is  122  ft.  above  sea-level. 

TOBBTBUBN,  par.  Scot.  Fife;  5m.  by  2  m.    P.  1341. 
TORSA,  a  small  isl.,.W.  coast  of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle, 
between  the  land  and  the  island  of  Luing;  lat.  56°  17'  N.; 
Ion.  5°  40'  W.     It  has  a  quarry  of  excellent  slate. 
TORTEVAL,  par.  Guernsey.     Pop.  355. 
TORTHORWALD,  par.  Scot.  Dumfr.;  5600  ac.  P.  1313. 
TORT1NGTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  1131  ac.     Pop.  104. 
TORTOLA,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  W.  Indies,  be 
longing  to  Great  Britain;  lat.  18°  24'  6"  N.;  Ion.  64°  32' 
W.  (R.)  ;  about  12  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  and  3  m.  to  4  m.  broad 
at  its  widest  part ;  consisting  of  a  mass  of  rugged  and  preci 
pitous  mountains  running  E.  to  W.,  from  one  extremity  of 


the  island  to  another.  The  shores  are  indented  with  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  and,  together  with  the  adjacent  cays, 
afford  shelter  and  anchorage  for  a  great  extent  of  shipping. 

TORTOLI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari, 
prov.  and  10  in.  E.N.E.  Lanusei,  near  the  gulf  of  same  name, 
on  the  E.  coast.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  large 
cathedral,  an  Augustine  convent,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
wine  and  cheese,  chiefly  with  Genoa.  Pop.  1498. 

TORTON A,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  12m.  E.  Ales 
sandria,  cap.  prov.,  at  the  foot  of  a  bare  and  uncultivated  hill, 
r.  bank  Scrivia.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  was  once  of  great 
strength,  but  its  fortifications  were  completely  destroyed  by 
the  French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  so  that  now  only 
some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  and  a  single  gate  remain.  It  is 
not  well  built,  the  houses  being  generally  arranged  in  narrow 
and  ill-formed  streets.  In  the  only  handsome  square  stands 
the  cathedral,  which  has  nothing  remarkable  except  some 
paintings,  and  a  finely-sculptured  sarcophagus,  containing 
among  its  figures  a  Phaston,  and  a  Castor  and  Pollux.  The 
other  principal  edifices  are  four  parish  churches,  three  con 
vents,  a  royal  college,  a  Latin  and  several  other  schools,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  a  civic  hospital,  a  theatre,  barracks,  and 
a  handsome  cattle  and  corn  market.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  of  silk  goods,  bombazine,  and  other  stuffs,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Tortona  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  residence  of  a  commandant,  and  the  seat  of  a 
superior  law-court,  and  several  public  offices.  It  is  the 
ancient  Dertona,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Gauls 
who  invaded  Italy  under  Brennus,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
among  the  distinguished  Ligurian  cities  situated  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Po.  It  has  repeatedly  suffered  much 
from  war.  Pop.  10,821. 

TORTORA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  45  m. 
N.N.W.  Paola,  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro.  Pop.  1580. 

TORTORELLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra, 
E.S.E.  Il-Vallo,  on  a  rugged  hill  near  1.  bank  Bucento;  with 
a  collegiate  church.  Pop.  1060. 

TORTORICI,  a  vil.  Sicily,  prov.  and  43  m.  W.S.W. 
Messina.  Pop.  2800. 

TORTOSA  [anc.  Dcrtosa],  a  city,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  48  m.  S.W.  Tarragona,  on  a  hill-slope,  1.  bank  Ebro,  here 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  fortified  on  all  sides,  and 
some  portions  of  the  walls  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  town, 
which  is  entered  by  three  gates,  consists  of  irregular,  ill-paved, 
narrow,  and  on  the  N.  and  S.  steep  streets ;  several  small 
squares,  and  houses  generally  well  built  of  granite,  and  three 
or  four  stories  high.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  custom 
house,  bull-ring,  shambles,  barracks,  baths,  episcopal  palace, 
Gothic  cathedral,  with  Ionic  facade ;  numerous  other  churches 
and  chapels,  three  nunneries,  six  convents  converted  to  secu 
lar  purposes,  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  a  foundling  hospital,  a 
theological  school,  a  school  for  the  higher  branches  of  educa 
tion,  besides  numerous  primary  schools,  and  a  lyceum;  oil 
and  flour  mills,  manufactures  of  soap,  fine  delft,  cottons,  leather, 
brandy,  common  earthenware,  cordage,  linens,  wax-chandlery, 
plain  glass, starch,  and  baskets, ropes, &c.,of  palm  and  esparto; 
and  an  important  trade,  through  its  two  ports,  El  Fangar 
and  Los  Alfaques,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro.  as  well  as 
directly— the  river  being  navigab'le  by  vessels  of  100  tons — 
in  the  wheat  of  Aragon,  timber  from  the  Pyrenees,  Aragon, 
and  Catalonia;  wine  from  Godall,  Galera,  and  other  places, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  country;  oil,  wool,  alum,  silk,  barilla, 
soda,  charcoal,  liquorice,  tares,  pitch,  tar,  firewood,  jasper, 
j  fruits,  &c.  This  city  was  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Louis- 
le-Debonnaire,  in  811,  but  was  soon  recovered  by  them,  and 
became  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  a  thorn  to  Italian  commerce. 
Eugenius  III.  therefore  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  it,  and 
it  was  taken  in  1148.  In  1149  the  Moors  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  regain  possession  of  the  city,  but  were  defeated, 
partly  through  the  bravery  of  the  women,  who  mounted  the 
battlements,  while  the  men  sallied  forth  and  routed  the  Moors. 
Tortosa  was  taken  in  1798  by  the  French,  under  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  This  bulwark  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  was 
shamefully  surrendered  in  1811,  by  General  Lilli,  who  was 
afterwards  tried  for  cowardice  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
received  pardon  from  Ferdinand  VII.  Pop.  20,573. 

TORTOSA,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pa.sh.  and  30m.  N. 
Tripoli,  on  the  Levant,  opposite  the  isl.  of  Kuad.  It  occu- 
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pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orthosia ;  and  was  formerly  a 
place  of  importance,  but  now  presents  little  more  than  the 
remains  of  its  wall,  and  a  large  ruinous  castle. 

TORTSVAR,  or  TORZBURG,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
14m.  S.W.  Kronstadt,  on  a  hill  above  the  Tortz ;  with  a 
R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  non-united  church,  a  castle,  and  a 
custom-house.  Pop.  6690. 

TORTUGAS:— 1,  A  group  of  islets  or  cays  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  120  m.  W.S.W.  Cape  Tancha, 
the  S.  extremity  of  Florida ;  about  lat.  24°  37'  N. ;  and  Ion. 
83°  W.  They  are  10  in  number,  very  low,  and  partly 
covered  with  mangrove-bushes.  On  one  of  them,  called  Bush 
or  Garden  Cay,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected. — 2,  An  island, 
W.  Indies,  N.E.  coast  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa 
rated  by  a  narrow  channel  called  EI-Savirral ;  length,  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  26  m.;  breadth,  about  6  m.  It  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  of  Las-Nuevitas-del-Principe. 

TORTWORTH.par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1551  ac.  P.237. 

TOSCANA,  the  Italian  name  of  Tuscany  (which  see}. 

TOSCANELLA  [anc.  Tuscania],a.\.n.  Papal  States, deleg. 
and  23  m.  N.  Civita-Vecchia,  on  a  hill  washed  by  the  Marta. 
It  is  surrounded  with  battlemented  walls  and  towers,  and 
having  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Francesco  Sforzn,  has 
stood  numerous  sieges.  After  one  of  these,  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  it  was  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  all  its  old  build 
ings  were  destroyed,  except  two  churches,  one  of  which  is 
adorned  with  pillars,  mosaics,  and  antique  sculptures.  Sul 
phur  is  mined  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  4000. 

TOSCOLAKO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
21  m.  N.E.  Brescia,  on  a  height  above  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Garda.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Benaco;  and  in  the  15th  century  was  celebrated 
for  its  Paganino  press,  at  which  many  valuable,  but  now  ex 
tremely  rare  editions  of  the  classics  were  printed.  It  has  a 
parish  and  two  auxiliary  churches,  extensive  manufactures  of 
paper;  several  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  silk,  iron, 
and  fruit.  Pop.  2484 

TOSELAND,  par.  Eng.  Huntingdon  ;  1320  ac.     P.  230. 

TOSIA,  or  TOSSIA  [anc.  Docea],  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Anatolia,  90  m.  S.W.  Sinope,  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Dev- 
rek  or  Doros,  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil-Irmak ;  consisting  of 
about  1000  houses,  generally  well  built;  with  five  mosques. 

TOSNA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  gov.  Nov 
gorod,  enters  gov.  Petersburg;  flows  N.N.W.,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  60  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Neva.  It  is  much  used 
for  floating  timber  to  the  capital. 

TOSS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  12  m.  N.E. 
Zurich,  on  the  Toss,  here  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge.     It  j 
contains  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  Dominican  convent,  now 
used  as  a  corn  and  salt  magazine.     The  Ziirichers  were  de 
feated  here  in  1292  by  Duke  Albrecht  of  Austria.     P.  1446. 

TOSSA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.  Gerona, 
near  a  cape  of  same  name  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of 
steep,  lofty,  and  almost  inaccessible  heights.    It  has  a  church, 
hospital,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  ! 
and  corks,  a  fishery,  and  some  coasting-trade.     Pop.  1683. 

TOST,  or  TOSZEK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
28  m.  S.E.  Oppeln,  cap.  circle.  It  has  a  court  of  law,  two 
churches,  and  a  synagogue ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  shoes, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1598. 

TOSTAK,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  gov.  Yakutsk,  near 
lat.  65°  N.;  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Jana,  after  a 
course  of  about  400  m.  Its  chief  affluent  is  che  Adiga,  which 
joins  it  on  the  left. 

TOSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  945  ac.     Pop.  348. 

TOTALAN,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  6  m. 
E.N.E.  Malaga,  on  a  hill ;  with  a  church  and  a  primary  school. 
It  sends  provisions  to  Malaga.  Pop.  1068. 

TOTANA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  27  m.  S.W.  Murcia, 
intersected  by  a  ravine.  It  has  been  reduced  to  half  the  size 
it  had  at  no  very  distant  date  by  wars  and  epidemic  diseases. 
It  consists  of  ill-built  and  irregular  houses,  and  dirty  and 
ill  paved  streets;  and  has  a  substantial  townhouse,  various 
schools,  a  solid  Tuscan  parish  church,  besides  several  other 
churches,  and  two  fountains;  eight  potteries,  which  produce 
much  esteemed  earthenware ;  and  a  few  looms  for  linens  and 
a  stuff  made  of  wool  and  ferret-silk,  called  tocas.  Pop.  8664. 

TOTHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:—!,  (Great] ;  5363  ac. 
Pop.  840.— 2,  (Little] ;  1283  ac.     Pop.  388. 
VOL.  II. 


TOTIIFALU,  several  places,  Hungary:—!,  A  vil.,  co. 
Pesth,  about  2  m.  from  Waitzen,  on  an  island  in  the  Danube; 
with  a  Protestant  church,  a  fishery,  a  mill,  and  some  shipping 
trade.  Pop.  2540. — 2,  A  vil.,  co.  Zips,  about  9  m.  from  Kiis- 
mark ;  with  several  handsome  villas,  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
mill,  and  mineral-springs.  Pop.  1275. 

TOTIIILL,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  854  ac.     Pop.  59. 

TOTMA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  111  m.  N.E.  Vologda, 
cap.  circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Totma  with  the  Suchona. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  three  large  streets;  contains  17  churches 
and  three  monasteries;  and  has  extensive  salt-works,  and  a 
considerable  trade,  carried  on  both  with  Archangel  and  Si 
beria.  Pop.  (1849),  3203. 

TOTNESS,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co. 
Devon,  24  m.  S.S.W.  Exeter,  on  the  Dart,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  bridge  of  three  arches.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a 
church  in  the  later  English  style,  and  two  Dissenting  chapels; 
two  libraries,  a  small  theatre,  an  assembly-room,  and  two  en 
dowed  schools.  Some  serge-weaving  is  carried  on,  but  this 
branch  of  manufacture  has  fallen  greatly  off  of  late.  There 
is  a  considerable  shipping- trade,  vessels  of  100  tons  burden 
being  now  able  to  come  up  to  the  town  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cider,  coal,  grain,  and 
culm.  Great  quantities  of  salmon  are  taken  in  the  Dart. 
Totness  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par., 
combined  with  manor  of  Bridgeton,  1043  ac.  Pop.  3828. 

TOTONICAPAN,  a  tn.  corregimiento  of  its  name,  Cen 
tral  America,  Guatemala,  85  m.  N.W.  Guatemala  city.  It 
has  manufactures  of  some  earthenware,  wooden  utensils,  wool 
len  cloths,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Near  it  is  a  medicinal- 
spring,  and  also  a  brine-spring,  from  which  a  good  deal  of  salt 

is  extracted.  P.  12,000. The  CORREGIMIENTO  is  bounded, 

N.E.  by  Vera-Paz,  S.E.  Solola,  S.W.  Quesaltenango,  N.W. 
Chiapa,  and  N.  the  lands  of  the  Maya  Indians ;  area,  9600  sq.  m. 
The  valleys  here  are  well  watered,  and  the  land  fertile,  yield 
ing  good  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  various  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
some  sugar ;  the  pastures  also  rear  large  numbers  of  cattle. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  speaking  the  Quiche 
language. 

TOTOUA,  or  TOTOIA,  one  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific; 
lat.  18°  56'  S.;  Ion.  179°  57'  W.;  high  and  rugged,  of  vol 
canic  formation,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  fertile, 
particularly  in  its  valleys. 

TOTTENHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
near  the  Lea  and  the  Eastern  Counties  railway,  4  m.  N.N.E. 
London.  It  consists  of  a  long  street  of  handsome  but  irre 
gularly-arranged  houses,  and  numerous  detached  villas;  and 
has  an  ancient  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  grown 
over  with  ivy,  and  several  interesting  monuments ;  a  district 
church,  with  turrets  at  its  angles;  Baptist,  Independent, 
Friends',  Wesleyan,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels;  a  grammar- 
school,  several  almshouses,  manufactures  of  various  articles 
of  caoutchouc  and  earthenware,  a  brewery,  and  large  flour  and 
oil  mills.  Area  of  par.,  8403  ac.  Pop.  9120. 

TOTTENHILL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  1590  ac.     P.  412. 

TOTTER1DGE,  par.  Eng.  Herts  ;  1597  ac.     Pop.  595. 

TOTTERNHOE,  par.  Eng.  Bedford ;  2394  ac.    P.  753. 

TOTTINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  3213  ac.     P.  370. 

TOTTINGTON-LowER-END,  a  vil.  and  township,  Eng 
land,  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  East  Lancashire  railway,  3  m. 
W.N.W.  Bury;  with  a  neat  district  church,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  an  endowed  school,  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  calico  print-works,  several  collieries,  and  freestone- 
quarries.  Pop.  10,691. 

TOUAT,  TUAT,  or  TWAT,  a  territory  or  oasis  of  the 
Sahara,  Africa;  about  lat.  26°  to  29°  N.;  intersected  by  the 
meridian  of  1°  E.;  estimated  at  nearly  200  m.  in  length  N. 
to  S.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  villages,  generally  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  surrounded  by  date  and  other  fruit 
trees;  and  is  divided  into  five  districts  or  independent  chief 
tainships,  which,  beginning  at  the  N.,  are  Maharza,  cap.  Ta- 
balkou.<a;  Gourara,  cap.  Timimoun;  D'  A'ouguerout,  cap. 
Kasbah-el-Hamera;  Touat  proper,  cap.  Sba;  and  Tidikelt, 
cap.  Insalah.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  two  distinct,  races. 
The  one  are  Hall  Touat,  properly  so  called,  who  live  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  call  themselves  Zenata,  speak  the  lan 
guage  of  that  name,  profess  Mahometanism,  and  though  as 
black  as  negroes,  are  essentially  distinguished  from  them  by 
their  aquiline  nose,  thin  lips,  and  other  features.  The  other 
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race  consists  of  Arabs,  who  live  in  tents  and  speak  Arabic, 
but  use  the  Zenata  tongue  in  trading.  The  principal  food  of 
both  races  is  mutton,  camels'-flush,  butter,  kouskoucou  dates, 
and  corn.  The  last  is  imported  from  the  Tell  of  Algeria  by 
nomade  tribes.  Among  the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  gun 
powder  and  antimony  —  the  former  manufactured  at  Sba,  and 
the  other  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Touat  —  henna  from 
Tidikelt,  slaves,  dates,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

TOUBOUAI,  or  AUSTRAL,  -a  group  of  isls.,  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  S.  of  the  Society  Islands  and  Low  Archipelago  ;  hit. 
21°  50'  to  23°  42'  S.  ;  Ion.  155°  to  147°  11'  W.  The  principal 
islands  of  the  group  are  Vavitao,  the  largest  ;  Toubouai  proper, 
which  is-  not  more  than  5  m.  in  extent  ;  and  Oheteroa  or 
Kouroutoua,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1300  ft.,  and  has  a 


numerous  and  inoffensive  population. 
TOUCQUE  (LA)   [anc.  Tolca], 


r,  France,  rises  in 


dep.  Orne;  flows  almost  due  N.  across  dep.  Calvados,  and  falls 
into  the  English  Channel  at  the  village  of  its  name;  total 
course,  about  60  m.,  of  which  24  m.,  when  favoured  by  the 
tide,  are  navigable. 

TOUCY  [anc.  Tusiocum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Yonne,  15  m. 
S.W.  Auxerre  ;  with  an  ancient  church,  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollens  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1641. 
-  •  TOUGH,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen  ;  5  m.  by  3  m.  Pop.  891. 

TOUL  [anc.  Tullo],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Meurthe,  in  a  fer 
tile  plain  on  the  Moselle,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge 
of  seven  arches,  12  m.  W.  Nancy.  It  is  a  place  of  some 
strength,  being  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  bastions  ; 
but  the  houses  are  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  are  ir 
regular  and  badly  paved  with  flints.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe 
dral,  founded  in  the  10th  century,  with  a  fine  fa9ade  227  ft. 
high,  and  much-admired  portal  ;  the  old  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Gengoult,  a  townhouse,  formerly  the  episcopal  palace; 
college,  barracks,  corn-market,  civil  hospital,  and  hospital  or 


modions,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  and  E.,  which  are 
somewhat  exposed,  perfectly  safe  anchorage.  In  front  of  the 
bay  is  a  projecting  tongue  of  land,  which  stretches  across  so 
as  nearly  to  close  its  entrance,  and  along  which,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  points,  numerous  forts  and  redoubts  have  been 
erected,  making  a  successful  attack  by  sea  all  but  impossible. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  land  side  the  fortifications  are  of  the 
most  complete  description.  In  addition  to  the  fortifications 
which  surround  the  town,  strong  forts  and  outworks  occupy 
all  the  important  heights,  and  complete  the  defences.  In  the 
town  itself,  if  we  except  the  arsenal  and  other  marine  estab 
lishments,  which  are  on  a  scale  of  almost  unrivalled  magni 
ficence,  there  is  not  much  to  excite  interest.  The  houses  are 
generally  well  built,  but  the  space  occupied  by  them  is  small 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  population,  and  hence  they 
are  much  crowded  together,  without  regularity,  in  narrow 
streets  or  small  insignificant  squares.  The  only  edifices,  un 
connected  with  the  marine,  which  deserve  notice  are  the 
cathedral,  possessed  of  little  architectural  morit,  and  badly 
situated;  the  church  of  Notre-  Dame,  with  a  fine  facade;  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  adorned  with  an  elegant  colonnade;  and 
the  luitel-de-ville,  a  handsome  structure  facing  the  harbour. 
The  port,  which  is  separated  from  the  roadstead  by  moles, 
which  are  hollow  and  bomb-proof,  and  lined  by  batteries  a- 
fleur-d'-eau,  consists  of  two  divisions  —  the  Port-Marchand  or 
Darse-Vieille  on  the  E.,  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels, 
lined  with  a  fine  quay  and  handsome  edifices  ;  and  the  Port 
Militairc  or  Darse-Neuve  on  the  W.,  surrounded  by  the  dock 
yard,  slip,  arsenal,  storehouses,  cannon-foundry,  park  of  ar 


tillery,  &c. 
importance. 


Neither  the  manufactures  nor  trade  are  of  much 
The  former  consist  of  woollen-cloths,  hosiery, 


soap,  candles,  and  chocolate.  Ship-building,  also,  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent;  and  there  are  several  dye-works,  tanneries, 
and  iron-foundries.  The  trade  has  increased  considerably 


Maison-Dieu  ;  manufactures  of  stoneware,  leather,  and  em-  since  th,e  occupation  of  Algiers  ;  and  is  chiefly  in  corn,  flour, 
broidery,  the  latter  of  which  employs  more  than  1000 hands;  salt-provisions,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  capers,  and  fruit.  There 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  6992.  |  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  of  which  lasts  eight  days.  Toulon 

TOULOX-SUR-ARROUX  [anc.  Tullonium-ad-Arrosium},  u  j  is  the  seat  of  a  maritime  prefecture,  and  a  court  of  first 
tn.  France,  dep.  Saone-et- Loire,  on  the  Arronx,  here  crossed    resort  and  commerce;  and  possesses  a  second-class  school 


by  a  bridge  of  13  arches,  40  m.  N.N.W.  Macon.     It  has  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.     Pop.  1556. 

TOULON-SUR-MER  [anc.  Tclo- Martins],  a  seaport  tn.  and, 
after  Brest,  the  most  important  naval  arsenal  of  France,  dep. 
Var,  admirably  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  double  bay 
of  tbe  Mediterranean,  30  m.  S.E.Marseilles;  lat.  (observatory) 
43°  7'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  5U  56'  E.  (u.)  It  stands  on  a  slope  which 
ascends  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  terminates  towards  the 
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of  hydrography,  a  medical  naval  school,  academy,  communal 
college,  botanical  garden,  museum  of  natural  history,  marine 
museum,  and  'bagne  or  hulks,  in  which  on  an  average  3500 
convicts  are  detained.  Though  a  place  of  considerable  anti 
quity,  there  is  nothing  in  its  early  history  deserving  of  notice. 
It  owes  its  importance  as  a  naval  station  to  Louis  XIV.,  who 
expended  vast  sums  on  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Vau- 
ban.  The  most  memorable  and  disastrous  event  connected 
with  it  took  place  in  1793,  when  the  British,  to  whom 

I    the  royalists  had  surrendered  it,  having  been  forced  to 
retire,  after  a  siege  in  which  Bonaparte  gave  the  first 
I    decided  proofs  of  his  military  genius,  the  republicans 
i    revenged  themselves  by  giving  up  the  town  to  pillage 
'    and  the  inhabitants  to  almost  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Pop.  39,243. 

TOULOUSAIN,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which 
belonged  to  the  prov.  of  Languedoc,  and  is  now  included 
in  deps.  Haute  Garonne  and  Tarn  et-Garonne.  Toulouse 
was  its  capital. 

TOULOUSE  [anc.  Tolosa  Volcarum],n  tn.  France, 
cap.  dep.  Haute  Garonne,  finely  situated  on  the  Garonne, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  canals  du  Midi  and  Brienne, 
and  on  the  trunk-line  of  railway  which  connects  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  132  m.  S.E. 
Bordeaux,  and  200  m.  N.W.  Marseilles.  It  is  built 
chiefly  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river,  but  partly  also  on 
an  island  in  its  channel ;  a  handsome  bridge  across  the 
river  communicates  with  the  large  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien. 
It  is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form,  and  was  surrounded 
with  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  which  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  to  make  way  for  extensive  modern 
improvements.  The  appearance  of  the  town  by  no 
means  corresponds  to  the  beauty  of  its  site.  It  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  clumsy  antiquated  houses  of  red 
brick,  badly  cemented  with  clay,  and  of  a  very  gloomy 
appearance;  and  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  dirty.  Several  parts  of  the  town,  how- 


N.  in  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  These,  stretching  their  arms  I  ever,  are  gradually  assuming  a  modern  and  handsome  ap- 
round,  encompass  the  bay.  and  nearly  landlock  it,  forming  a  pearance.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Place-du- 
roadbtead  and  harbour  where  the  largest  fleet  c;in  find  com  |  Capitole,  a  large  and  well-built  square,  adorned  with  four 
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fountains,  one  at  each  angle,  and  the  chief  place  of  bustle  anil 
traffic;  and  the  Place-la-Fayette,  a  circus  lined  with  regular 
mansions,  anel  opening  on  the  E.  into  a  fine  promenade,  com 
posed  of  three  parallel  alleys.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
hotel-de-ville  or  capitol,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the 
square  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  a  large  structure,  adorned 
in  front  with  eight  columns  of  red  marble,  and  including,  in 
addition  to  the  municipal  buildings,  a  theatre  in  the  left  wing; 
the  cathedral,  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
but  subsequently  repaired  and  altered,  so  as  to  present  a  very 
incongruous  appearance  ;  the  church  of  St.  Sernin,  the  oldest 
and  most  perfect  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices,  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  in  the  Romanesque  style,  and  rendered  conspicuous 
by  a  lofty  octagonal  tower,  formed  by  five  tiers  of  arches  ; 
the  church  of  St.  Taur,  with  a  remarkable  belfry  ;  the  church 
of  the  Jacobins,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  brick-tower,  and  now 
converted  into  a  barrack  ;  the  picture-gallery,  with  many  bad 
and  two  or  three  good  paintings;  the  museum,  with  a  good 
collection  of  Gallic,  Roman,  and  Gothic  antiquities  ;  the  Con 
vent  de-l'-Inquisition,  an  obscure  edifice,  remarkable  only  for 
the  atrocities  which  the  tribunal  to  which  it  owes  its  name 
perpetrated  within  its  precincts;  and  the palais-de-justice,  in 
which  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  used  to  hold  its  sittings,  but 
now  so  completely  modernized  as  to  have  lost  all  its  ancient 
features.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
and  woollen  covers,  silk  and  printed  cotton  goods,  vermicelli, 
pates-de-fuies-de-canards  [duck-liver  pies],  starch,  wax  candles, 
cutlery,  stoneware,  and  porcelain.  There  are  also  numerous 
tanneries,  both  for  common  and  morocco  leather;  a  cannon- 
foundry,  gunpowder  and  tobacco  factories,  dye-works,  distil 
leries,  and  cotton-mills.  The  trade,  general  and  transit,  is 
important,  being-  greatly  favoured  by  the  situation  of  the  town, 
and  facilitated  both  by  water  and  railway  communication. 
The  chief  articles  are  corn  and  flour,  wine,  brandy,  colonial 
produce,  iron  and  ironware,  oil,  soap,  and  feathers.  Toulouse 
is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  an  appeal  court  for 
deps.  Ilaute-Garonne,  Ariege,  Tarn,  and  Tarn-et- Garonne, 
and  of  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce ;  and  possesses  a 
chamber  of  commerce  and  exchange,  a  mint,  a  university- 
academy,  a  Protestant  divinity -hall,  a  diocesan  seminary, 
faculties  of  law,  science,  and  literature,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  veterinary  school,  and  school  of  artillery,  an  excel 
lent  botanical  garden,  agricultural  society,  antiquarian  society, 
and  academy  of  science,  inscriptions,  and  belles-lettres.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  rose  to  eminence  under  the 
Romans,  who  embellished  it  with  a  capitol,  amphitheatre,  and 
other  edifices,  of  which  vestiges  still  remain.  In  the  begin 
ning  of  the  5th  century  the  Visigoths  became  its  masters,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom,  which  it  continued  to  be 
till  508,  when  Clovis  gained  possession  of  it.  Subsequently 
under  Charlemagne  it  became  the  capital  ofAqnitaine.  It 
was  afterwards  governed  by  independent  counts,  and  in  the 
1 1th  century  fell  a  prey  to  the  cruel  bigots  of  the  Inquisition, 
who  here  established  their  infamous  tribunal,  and  consigned 
multitudes  of  Albigenses  and  Vaudois  to  the  flames.  The 
most  memorable  event  in  the  modern  history  of  Toulouse,  is 
the  defeat  of  the  French  by  the  British,  under  its  walls  in 
1814,  while  ignorant  that,  by  the  abdication  of  Bonaparte, 
hostilities  had  ceased.  Pop.  (1852),  71:254. 

TOUMEN,  a  river,  Corea,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary 
between  it  and  Manchooria,  It  flows  N.E.,  then  S.E.,  and 
falls  into  the  Sea  of  Japan  near  lat.  42°  30'  N.,  after  a  course 
of  about  180  m. 

TOUNG-KiANG,  a  river,  China,  which  rises  in  a  moun 
tainous  district  near  the  S.  frontiers  of  prov.  Kiangsee,  enters 
prov.  Quantong;  flows  S.W.  to  Hoei-tchou,  then  nearly  "W., 
and  dividing  into  several  branches,  falls  into  the  bay,  21m. 
E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  Canton,  after  a  course  of  about  250  m. 

TOUR-n'-AiGUES  (LA),  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse, 
13  m.  S.S.E.  Apt,  named  from  a  Roman  tower  which  once 
stood  hard  by.  Pop.  1463. 

TOUR-DD-PiN  (LA),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  1.  bank 
Bourbre,  41  m.  N.N.W.  Grenoble ;  with  manufactures  of  beet 
root  sugar.  Pop.  2214. 

TOURAINE,  an  ancient  prov.  France,  which  consisted 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  division,  and  had  Tours  for  its  capi 
tal.  It  is  now  included  in  dep.  Indre-et-Loire. 

TOURCOING,  or  TURCOING,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord, 
9  m.  N.N.E.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Lille  to  Courtrai. 


It  is  a  tolerably  regular  and  well-built  manufacturing  town, 
which  has  more  than  doubled  its  inhabitants  since  the  com 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  It  contains  two  churches, 
a  townhall,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  feudal  castle  ;  and  pos 
sesses  a  communal  college,  conseil-de-prwV-hommes,  and  cham 
ber  of  manufactures.  Its  great  staples  are  ordinary  and  table 
linens,  moleskins,  camlet,  and  coarse  cotton  goods.  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  carpets,  numerous  cotton  and  worsted 
mills,  sugar-refineries,  soap-works,  dye  works,  and  distilleries. 
Pop.  15,885. 

TOURFAN,  a  tn.  Chinese  Turkestan,  near  the  Thian- 
chan  Mountains,  180  m.  W.  Khamil.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
prince  invested  with  power  over  Tourfari  and  five  other  towns. 

TOURINNES.two  places,  Belgium:—],  (les- Ourdons- 
St.-Lambcrt-Libersart),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  on 
the  Nil,  24  m.  S.E.  Brussels.  It  has  a  brewery,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1702. — 2,  (-la-Grosse),  A  vil. 
and  com.,  not  far  from  the  former,  on  the  Nethen,  21  m.  E. 
Brussels.  It  has  several  breweries,  but  agriculture  is  the 
chief  employment.  Pop.  1174. 

TOURLAV1LLE  [anc.  Torlavilla],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Manche,  2  m.  S.E.  Cherbourg ;  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  a  slate-quarry.  Near  it  are  several  Druidical  monu 
ments.  Pop.  1845. 

TOURNAI,  or  TOURNAY  [Flemish,  Doornik;  Latin,  Tor- 
nacum],  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  28  m.  W.N.W.  Mons, 
on  the  railway  thence  to  Brussels,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  is  here  crossed  by  several  handsome  bridges, 
and  inclosed  by  superb  quays,  finely  planted,  so  as  to  form 
excellent  promenades.  It  possesses  strong  fortifications,  in 
cluding  an  admirably-constructed  citadel  by  Vauban ;  is  entered 
by  seven  gates ;  and  consists  in  general  of  spacious  streets  and 
squares,  lined  by  well-built  houses.  The  principal  edifices 
and  establishments  are  the  cathedral,  a  very  ancient  structure, 
of  Romanesque  and  Ogival  architecture,  with  five  pointed 
towers,  a  majestic  interior,  of  which  the  choir  is  particularly 


THE  MARKET- r-LACE,  TOURNAI,  WITH  THE  CATHEDRAL  AKD 
BELFRY. — From  Trout's  Sketches  in  France  and  Germany. 

admired,  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  and  some 
good  paintings,  among  which  is  one  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory 
by  Rubens ;  seven  other  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Brice, 
with  the  tomb  of  King  Childeric  adjoining,  is  the  most 
deserving  of  notice;  the  ancient  convent  of  St.  Martin, 
and  its  Gothic  church,  now  used  partly  as  a  townhouse  and 
partly  as  a  museum,  with  a  park  and  botanic  garden  ad 
joining;  the  belfry,  a  lofty  tower  in  the  market-place,  of 
unknown  date,  but  supposed  to  have  formed,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  donjon  of  a  castle;  a 
large  and  imposing  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  origin 
ally  a  cloth-hall,  and  now  converted  into  the  principal  guard- 
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house ;  a  concert-room,  with  a  columnar  facade  supporting  a 
dome ;  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  superior  primary 
and  other  schools,  a  school  of  arts,  an  academy  of  design, 
painting1,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  an  episcopal  seminary, 
a  picture-gallery,  a  public. library,  an  athenaeum,  a  theatre,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  literary  and  musical  societies,  and 
several  hospitals  and  similar  benevolent  institutions.  The 
manufactures,  which  are  extensive,  employing  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants,  consist  principally  of  woollen  and 
cotton  hosiery,  carpets,  which  nave  long  been  celebrated; 
porcelain,  on  a  very  large  seale ;  linen  and  cotton  tissues, 
leather,  and  liqueurs.  The  trade,  favoured  both  by  the  rail 
way  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  manufactures,  a  large  export  of  lime  from  quarries  in  ! 
the  vicinity ;  and  besides  a  daily  market  for  provisions,  a 
weekly  market  for  corn,  flax,  and  linen  thread,  and  three  j 
weekly  markets  for  cattle,  there  are  a  number  of  important 
cattle  and  linen  annual  fairs,  two  of  which  last  10  days. 

Tournai,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Tournaisis,  is  orie  of 
the  oldest  towns  of  Belgium.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Civitas 
Nerviorum  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar;  became  in  448  the 
residence  of  Merovce,  third  king  of  the  Franks;  and  was  often 
occupied  by  his  successor,  Childeric,  who  founded  its  cathe- 
di-iil,  and  died  in  it  in  481.  It  was  fortified  by  Philip  the  Fair 
in  1295,  and  afterwards  figures  much  in  history.  Of  its  many 
sieges,  that  in  which  it  was  heroically  defended  by  Marie- 
de-Lalaing,  Princess  of  Epinoy,  against  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
is  the  most  famous.  Pop.  33,000^ 

TOURNAISIS,  an  ancient  dist.  Belgium,  which  had 
Tournai  for  its  capital.  With  the  exception  of  a  part  belong 
ing  to  W.  Flanders,  it  is  now  included  in  prov.  Hainault. 

TOURNEPPE  [Flemish,  D'  Worp],  a  vil.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  Brabant,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Senne,  9  in.  8. 
Brussels.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  a  brewery,  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  2746. 

TOUUNOM  [anc.  Tournoium],  a  tn.  France, dep.  Ardechc, 
25  m..  N.  Privas,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  precipice,  r.  bank 
Rhone,  opposite  to  Tain,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
handsome  suspension-bridge.  It  has  a  court  of  first  resort, 
an  agricultural  society,  a  college,  an  old  castle  of  the  counts 
of  Tournon,  now  used  as  a  prison  ;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  chest 
nuts,  silk  thread  and  silk  goods,  wool  and  woollen  cloth,  wood, 
&c.  Pop.  3518. 

TO  U  UN  US  [anc.  Tinurcium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Saone-et-  , 
Loire,  r.  bank  Saone,  here  lined  by  a  handsome  quay,  and  j 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  of  five  arches,  19  m.  N.N.E.  ! 
Macon.     It  contains  an  ancient  church  in  the  Komanesque 
style,  two  hospitals,  a  townhouse,  and  house  of  correction. 
In  the  public  square  there  is  a  granite  pillar,  supposed  to  have  ' 
belonged  to  a  Roman  temple.     The  manufactures  consist  of 
woollen  and  cotton  covers,  moleskin-hats,  tiles,  potash,  and  ( 
beet-root  sugar;  and  the  trade  is  in  corn,  wine,  and  building- 
stone.     The  painter  Greuze,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1805,  was 
born  here.     Pop.  4216. 

TOUKPES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on 
the  Little  Dendre,  18  m.  N.W.  Mons  ;  with  manufactures  of 
hosiery,  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  1325. 

TOURS  [anc.  Turones  or  Ccesarodunum] ,  a  tn.  France, 
cap.  dep.  Indre-et-Loire,  1.  bank  Loire,  on  a  flat  tongue  of 
land  lying  between  this  river  and  its  tributary  Cher,  120  m. 
S.S.W.  Paris.  The  principal  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  magni 
ficent  bridge  across  the  Loire,  consisting  of  15  arches,  and 
1423  ft.  long ;  and  continued  by  a  fine  street,  which  traverses 
the  town  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  constitutes  its 
principal  thoroughfare.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  inclosed 
by  a  quay,  lined  with  handsome  houses  and  finely-planted 
promenades.  Great  part  of  the  town  is  new,  and  many  of  the 
streets  are  spacious  and  elegant ;  but  the  older  quarters  are 
very  indifferently  built,  and  generally  consist  of  streets  which 
are  narrow,  irregular,  dull,  and  dirty.  The  principal  edifice 
is  the  cathedral.  Its  W.  front  consists  of  three  lofty  portals 
covered  over  with  florid  ornaments,  surmounted  by  a  window 
of  astonishing  dimensions,  and  flanked  by  two  domed  towers, 
205  ft.  high.  The  interior,  which  is  of  the  purest  Gothic, 
and  lighted  by  beautifully-stained  glass,  is  256  ft.  in  length, 
and  85  ft.  in  height ;  and,  among  other  objects  of  interest, 
contains  a  fine  marble  monument  of  the  two  only  children  of  | 
Charles  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  by  whose  early  deaths  ! 


the  succession  to  the  crown  was  changed.  The  other  build 
ings  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  are  two  towers,  forming  con 
spicuous  objects  from  every  part  of  the  town,  the  one  called 
the  tower  of  St.  Martin  or  Horloge,  from  containing  the  prin 
cipal  clock  ;  the  other  the  tower  of  Charlemagne,  because  his 
queen  Luitgarde  was  buried  below  it ;  and  both  remarkable 
as  the  only  relics  which  the  revolutions  of  1793  have  left  of 
the  vast  cathedral  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  after  it  had  flour 
ished  for  12  centuries ;  the  church  of  St.  Julian,  degraded 
into  a  coach-house,  but  still  a  fine  pointed  edifice  of  the  13th 
century ;  two  circular  and  machicolated  towers,  inclosed 
within  the  cavalry-barracks,  forming  part  of  the  castle  built 
by  Henry  II.  of  England ;  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  structure,  with  a  fine  portal,  but  now  used  as  a 
corn-market ;  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  handsome  in  the  kingdom;  the  prefecture,  with  a 
public  library  of  40,000  vols.  and  several  remarkable  MSS.; 
picture-gallery  and  museum  of  natural  history,  the  townhouse, 
courthouse,  general  hospital,  and  an  elegant  fountain  of  white 
marble,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  market-place.  The  manu 
factures  consist  of  silk  stuffs,  ribbons,  broad-cloth,  serge,  rugs, 
starch,  and  wax-candles ;  and  the  trade  is  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  dried  fruits,  wax,  hemp,  wool,  &c.  Tours  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  of 
commerce,  and  possesses  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  society  of 
agriculture,  science,  art,  and  belles-lettres ;  a  diocesan  semi 
nary,  a  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  communal  col 
lege.  It  early  acquired  considerable  importance,  and  under 
the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  III.  In  more 
modern  times  it  had  become  famous  for  its  silk  manufactures, 
and  had  so  extended  as  to  have  a  population  of  80,000,  when 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  deprived  it  of  nearly 
half  its  inhabitants,  and  almost  all  its  industry,  and  inflicted 
a  blow  on  its  prosperity  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 
Tours  has  become  a  favourite  residence  of  the  English,  whose 
numbers'  within  it  have  been  estimated  at  3000.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  town,  is  the  castellated 
den  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  of  which  an  admirable  description 
is  given  by  Scott  in  his  Quentin  Durward.  Pop.  25,822. 

TOURVES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  8  m.  W.  Brignoles. 
It  is  generally  well  built ;  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  picturesquely  seated  on  a  conical  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town;  and  has  manufactures  of  soap,  a  paper-mill,  tan 
neries,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  2223. 

TOVARISSOVA,.  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co. 
Bacs,  9  m.  from  Illok;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  silk.  Pop.  1392. 

TOVARNIK,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  co.  Syr- 
mia,  near  Vukovar  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church. 
Pop.  2889. 

TOWCESTEE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
8J  m.  S.S.W.  Northampton,  on  the  Tove;  with  a  handsome 
church,  chiefly  in  the  later  English  style  ;  several  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  grammar-school,  three  almshouses,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  manufactures  are  bobbin-lace,  boots,  and 
shoes.  Area  of  par.,  2790  ac.  Pop.  2625. 

TOWEDNACK,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  2794  ac.   P.  1057. 

TOWEKSEY,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1200  ac.     Pop.  448. 

TOWIE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  4  m.  by  2  m.     P.  756. 

TOWN-YETHOLM,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Bowmont,  here  crossed  by  a  good  bridge,  8  m. 
E.S.E.  Kelso.  It  has  two  annual  fairs,  one  for  lambs  and 
wool,  and  another  for  cattle.  A  considerable  number  of 
gipsies  reside  in  it.  Pop.  618. 

TOWNSTALL,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;   1758  ac.     P.  1303. 

TOWTON,  a  township,  England,  co.  York,  3  m.  S.  Tad- 
caster,  and  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict 
in  1461,  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  It  is  said  that  110,000 
men  were  engaged,  and  36,776  slain.  Pop.  122. 

TOWY  (Tilt),  the  largest  river  of  S.  Wales,  next  to  the 
Wye.  It  rises  in  Cardiganshire;  flows  S.  to  Llandovery  in 
Caermarthenshire,  thence  W.  to  the  town  of  Caennarthen, 
whence  it  flows  S.S.W.  to  Caermarthen  Bay,  into  which  it 
discharges  itself  by  a  wide  estuary;  total  course,  about  45  m. 
Vessels  of  300  tons  ascend  to  Caermarthen. 

TOW  YN,  par.  Wales,  Merioneth  ;  26,372  ac.     P.  2769. 

TOYNTON,  four  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!,  (-All- Saints}; 
3120  ac.  Pop.  515.— 2,  (Hujh);  1210  ac.  Pop.  212.— 3, 
(Low] ;  950  ac.  Pop.  133.— 4,  (St.  Peter) ;  2530  ac.  P.  486. 
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TOZER,  or  TOUZEK,  a  tn.  regency  and  250  m.  S.S.W. 
Tunis;  houses  mostly  well  built,  generally  of  one  floor,  and 
chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
square,  used  as  a  market-place ;  and  (here  are  two  mosques, 
two  baths,  and  a  bazaar ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  oc 
cupied  as  smiths,  armourers,  joiners,  and  merchants.  The 
Jews  are  dyers  and  goldsmiths,  and  the  women  card,  spin,  and 
weave  wool. 

TRADE J,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.  W. of  gov.  Czernigov, 
enters  gov.  Poltawa;  flows  first  S.S.E.  to  Perezavlav,  where 
it  receives  the  Alta,  then  S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Dnieper, 
after  a  course  of  about  90  m, 

TRABEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  39  m.  S.W. 
Coblenz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Trabenberg,  1.  bank  Moselle,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  opposite  to  Trarbach.  It  contains  a 
parish  church,  and  has  a  trade  in  cuttle.  Pop.  1226. 

TIJABOLGAN,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  830  ac.     Pop.  390. 

TRACHENBERG,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 
gov.  and  25  m.  N.N.W.  Breslau,  on  the  Bartsch.  It  has  a 
court  of  law  and  several  public  offices,  a  castle,  in  which  the 
Prince  of  Hatzfeld-Schb'nstein  resides ;  a  Protestant  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  a  townhouse,  industrial  and  other  schools, 
an  hospital,  orphan  asylum ;  manufactures  of  fustian,  a  fishery, 
some  transit  trade  by  barges,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  2459. 

TRACHSELWALD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  15m.  E.N.E.  Bern.  It  consists  of  well-built  houses; 
and  has  a  handsome  church,  a  new  school-house,  and  an  old 
castle,  with  a  tower  and  walls  of  immense  thickness.  P.  1028. 

TRACTON,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  5862  ac.     Pop.  1796. 

TRACUNHAEM,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Pernam- 
buco,  40  m.  W.  Goyanna.  It  contains  a  parish  church,  and 
raises  a  good  deal  of  cotton.  Pop.  4000. 

TRADATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
11  m.  S.W.  Como,  near  1.  bank  Olonn.  It  is  a  cheerful-look 
ing,  well-built  place;  contains  several  handsome  churches  and 
private  mansions ;  and  has  some  trade  in  an  excellent  red 
wine  produced  in  the  district.  Pop.  2146. 

TRADE-TOWN,  a  maritime  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Liberia,  near 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  colony. 

TRAFALGAR,  a  cape,  S.W.  coast,  Spain,  at  the  N.W. 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ;  lat.  36U  10'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  1' 
W.  (K.)  It  is  low  and  sandy,  and  terminates  in  two  head 
lands,  on  the  E.  of  which  is  a  round-tower.  The  famous  naval 
battle  in  which  Nelson  lost  his  life,  after  defeating  the  com 
bined  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Ville- 
neuve  and  Gravina,  was  fought  off  this  cape,  October  21, 1805. 

TRAH1GUERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  Castellon- 
de-la-Plana,  19  in.  S.W.  Tortosa;  with  a  townhouse,  several 
well-attended  primary  schools,  a  granary,  an  hospital,  parish 
church,  and  two  chapels ;  and  manufactures  hempen-shoes  and 
earthenware,  with  which  Trahiguera  supplies  all  the  towns 
round  about.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricultural),  1916. 

TRAHIRAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  210  m.  N.N.E. 
Goyaz,  1.  bank  Trahiras  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Maranhao. 
It  has  a  healthy  site,  and  a  cheerful  look ;  and  contains  a 
church,  and  a  school  of  mutual  instruction.  A  good  deal  of 
gold  is  found  in  the  stream  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  and  there 
are  also  mines  of  talc,  which  is  obtained  in  large  lamina,  and 
much  used  for  sea-lanterns.  Pop.  (dist.),  2000. 

TRAINA,  a  little  known  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  32  m. 
N.W.  Catania,  on  a  mountain.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
in  wretched  circumstances.  Pop.  7000. 

TRA1SKIRCHEN,  orTnASKinciiEN,  a  market  tn.  Lower 
Austria,  in  a  plain  on  the  Miihlbach,  on  the  railway  to  Gra'tz, 
14  m.  S.S.W.  Vienna.  It  is  irregularly  built;  and  has  two 
churches,  one  of  them  with  a  tall  tapering  spire;  a  poorhouse, 
and  manufactures  of  gauze.  Pop.  1115. 

TRAITOR'S  or  VERRADER'S  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Navi 
gator's  group,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  15°  57'  S. ;  Ion.  173°  58'  W. 
It  has  an  elevated  surface,  but  a  fertile  soil :  and  appears  to 
be  densely  peopled. 

TRAJANAPOLI.     See  OIUKHOVA. 

TRAJETTO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  10  m.  E.N.E. 
Gaeta,  on  a  hill  near  r.  bank  Ansento.  It  contains  a  collegiate 
and  four  other  churches,  and  a  convent.  It  is  built  on  tho 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Minturnse,  among  the  marshes  of  which 
Marius  sought  an  asylum  from  the  pursuit  of  Sylla.  P.  5160. 

TRALEE,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  seaport,  and  par.  Ireland, 
co.  Kerry,  near  the  head  of  Tralee  Bay ;  lat.  52°  17'  N.;  Ion. 


9°  45'  W.  It  consists  principally  of  a  main  street,  about  f  m. 
long,  stretching  in  a  tolerably  straight  line  E.  to  W. ;  and 
of  several  other  streets  running  at  right  angles  with  it,  all  of 
which  are  very  indifferently  kept ;  houses  mostly  of  lime 
stone.  It  has  an  Episcopal  and  a  Scotch  church,  a  R.  Catho 
lic  and  two  Dissenting  chapels,  a  very  handsome  county-court 
house,  barracks,  jail,  workhouse,  infirmary,  and  fever  hospi 
tal,  seven  public  schools,  with  nearly  as  many  private  ones  ; 
a  Protestant  orphan  society,  and  a  set  of  almshouses.  The 
export  trade  in  corn  and  provisions  was  at  one  time  very  con 
siderable,  but  it  has  now  all  but  entirely  disappeared,  the 
corn-stores  having  been  converted  into  branch-workhouses. 
The  only  trade  carried  on  now  to  any  extent  is  in  butter. 
Pop.  (tn.),  13,759.  Area  of  par.,  4605  ac.  Pop.  12,649.— 
(Local  Correspondent.} 

TRALLONG,  par.  Wales,  Brecon;  3384  ac.    Pop.  319. 

TRAMELAN,  or  TREMLINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  and  25  m.  N.W.  Bern,  near  the  source  of  the  Birse. 
It  is  well  built,  consists  of  Upper  and  Lower  Tramelan ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  clocks,  and  particularly  of  a  kind  of  horse 
hair  plait  much  used  by  the  female  peasantry  of  the  canton  in 
their  head-dress.  Pop.  2317. 

TRAMONTI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  7  m. 
W.  Salerno.  It  consists  of  several  scattered  hamlets ;  and 
contains  14  parish  churches,  a  monastery  and  nunnery,  and 
several  charitable  establishments.  A  great  deal  of  charcoal 
is  prepared  here  for  the  supply  of  Naples.  Pop.  3300. 

TRAMORE,  a  maritime  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  6£  m.  N. 
Waterford,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  the  N.N.W.  corner  of 
Tramore  Bay.  It  has  a  very  handsome  church,  a  R.  Catholic 
and  a  Methodist  chapel,  several  schools,  including  some  re 
spectable  boarding  and  other  schools ;  and  two  charitable  in 
stitutions,  one  of  which  is  a  Dorcas  society.  There  are  nu 
merous  fine  walks  in  the  vicinity,  and  one  of  the  most  beauti 
ful  beaches  that  may  anywhere  be  seen.  On  these  accounts, 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  Tramore  is  much  resorted  to  for 
sea-bathing.  Pop.  1882. — (Local  Correspondent.) 

TRAMUTOLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  23  m. 
S.  Potenza;  with  a  church,  three  chapels,  convent,  and  alms- 
house.  Pop.  4000, 

TRANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  20  m.  E.S.E.  Susa,  1.  bank  Sangone.  It  is  indif 
ferently  built.  Pop.  1528. 

TRANCOSO,  A  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia,  10  m.  S.  Porto- 
Seguro,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  of  same  name.  It  has  a 
church  and  a  primary  school.  Inhabitants  mostly  Indians, 
employed  in  fishing  and  cultivating  cotton.  Pop.  1500. 

TRANCOSO,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  in  a  beau 
tiful  plain,  17  m.  N.N.W.  La  Guarda.  It  is  surrounded  by 
ancient  walls  flanked  with  15  towers,  and  defended  by  a  castle ; 
contains  six  parish  churches,  a  Latin  school,  hospital,  and 
almshouse ;  and  has  an  annual  fair  of  three  days.  Pop.  1269. 

TRANEKJAR,  a  vil.  and  par.  Denmark,  isl.  Langeland  ; 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  a  strong  fortress,  on  an 
isolated  height. 

TRANENT,  a  vil.  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and  7  m.  W. 
by  S.  Haddington.  It  has  a  substantial  Established  church, 
and  Free  and  U.  Presbyterian  churches.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  colliers.  Area  of  par.,  5464  ac.  Pop.  4158. 

THAN  I,  or  TRA  jAxoroj.i,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Naples,  prov. 
Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  26  m.  N.W.  Bari.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  fosse  and  a  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and  is  entered  by 
three  gates.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well  built,  but  the 
streets,  with  some  exceptions,  are  narrow,  winding,  and  badly 
paved.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  the  castle. 
The  former  is  ancient  and  spacious,  but  its  style  of  architec 
ture  is  indifferent,  and  many  of  its  decorations  are  preposter 
ous.  In  addition  to  it  there  are  20  parish  churches,  six  mo 
nasteries,  two  nunneries,  a  large  diocesan  seminary,  a  theatre, 
and  female  orphan  asylum.  The  harbour,  which  is  almost 
encircled  by  the  town,  once  contained  great  depth  of  water, 
but  has  so  much  silted  up  that  small  vessels  only  can  enter. 
The  trade,  however,  is  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  in 
oil,  silk,  wine,  and  fruit.  Trani  suffers  much  from  excessive 
summer-heats,  and  a  great  want  of  spring-water.  The  only 
alternative  is  the  collection  of  rain-water  by  cisterns,  almost 
every  house  being  provided  with  one,  and  roofed  so  as  to 
collect  it  most  effectually.  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district, 
and  partly  manufactured  into  coarse  goods.  Pop.  14,000. 
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TRANMERE,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Chester, 
in  the  Mersey,  a  little  S.  of  Birkenhead.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  handsome  villas  and  other  residences,  occupied 
chiefly  by  Liverpool  merchants  ;  and  has  a  plain  church,  three 
Dissenting  chapels,  a  school,  and  several  charities.  The  Bay 
of  Tranmere,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  Sloin, 
and  the  shelter  of  surrounding  hills,  affords  excellent  anchor 
age.  Pop.  6519. 

TRANQUE,  an  isl.,  S.  America,  forming  the  entrance 
to  a  hay  on  E.  coast,  isl.  Chiloe%  A  range  of  hills,  nowhere 
exceeding  300  ft.  in  height,  runs  through  it  N.W.  to  S.E. 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  be'few  in  number. 

TRANQUEBAU,  a  tn.  Ilindoostan,  on  E.  or  Coromandel 
coast,  18m.  N.  Negapatam,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and 
district  of  Tanjore;  lat.  11°  1'  30"  N.;  Ion.  79°  53'  E.  It 
stands  between  two  arms  of  the  river  Cavery,  and  is  sur 
rounded  by  ramparts  faced  with  masonry,  and  having,  at  the 
S.E.  angle,  the  castle  of  .Dansborg,  containing  a  lighthouse 
and  the  government  offices.  The  town  is  neatly  built  ^  and 
there  are  two  Protestant  churches,  a  Portuguese  chapel*  and 
Danish,  English,  and  Portuguese  schools.  The  territory — 
area,  15  sq.  m.— is  sandy  or  marshy,  and  partly  under  cul 
tivation  for  rice,  dry  grains,  and  fruit-trees,  including  vines. 
The  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery  is  always  safe  for  small 
vessels,  and  the  surf  is  less  violent  than  at  Madras  or  Pondi 
cherry.  Some  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons  and  handker 
chiefs,  oil,  soap,  leather,  and  salt  are  carried  on;  and  these 
goods,  with  rice,  paddy,  and  skins,  are  shipped  for  Madras, 
Ceylon,  and  occasionally  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Tran- 
quebar  was  purchased  by  the  British  from  the  Danes  in 
1845.  Pop.  (1844),  town  and  territory,  23,426. 

TRANSCAUCASIA,  or  RUSSIA-BEYOND  TUB-CAUCASUS, 
a  new  division  of  that  part  of  the  Russian  Empire  constituted 
by  an  ukase  in  1846;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  W.  the 
Black  Sea  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  S.  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Per 
sia,  and  E.  the  Caspian ;  and  consisting  of  the  four  govs. — 
Kutais,  in  the  N.W.;  Teflis,  in  the  \V.  and  centre;  Shamachi, 
in  the  S.E.  and  E. ;  and  Derbend,  in  the  N.E.  The  area, 
60,924  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  apportioned  among  the  four  governments 
as  follows:— Kutais,  6186-24;  Teflis,  24,484-80;  Shamachi, 
16,895;  and  Derbend,  13,357-6.  Aggregate  pop.  2,648,000. 
TRANSVAAL  REPUBLIC,  an  independent  state,  S.Africa, 
established  by  the  Boers  in  1848;  lat.  22°  25'  to  28°  20'  S., 
Ion.  26°  20'  to  32°  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  N.W.  by  the 
Limpopo;  E.  by  the  Quathlamba  Mountains  and  Natal;  and 
S.  by  the  Ky  Gariep,  or  Vaal  river,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  and  the  Orange  River  republic.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
sheep  and  cattle  rearing.  Area,  60,480  geo.  sq.  m.  Chief 
tn.  I'ofehefstroin.  White  pop.  (1852),  40,000. 

TRANSYLVANIA  [German,  tiiclenburgen ;  French. 
Transijlvanic ;  Hungarian,  Erdcly],  a  grand  princip.  [Gross- 
fiirstenthum]  forming  the  S.E.  prov.  of  the  Austrian  Empire; 
lat.  45°  12'  to  47°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  22°  15'  to  26°  20'  E.;  and 
bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  Hungary;  S.  and  E.  the  Danubian 
Turkish  principalities  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  and  N.E.  the 
Bukowina.  It  is  of  a  very  compact  and  tolerably  regular 
square  shape;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  194  m. ;  greatest 
breadth.  N.  to  S.,  165  m. ;  area,  17,800  geo.  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  very  much  diversified,  but  certainly  deserves  to  be 
characterized  as  mountainous,  the  Carpathian  chain  not  only 
covering  its  S.  and  E.  frontier,  but  sending  out  numerous 
ramifications,  the  most  important  of  which,  proceeding  E.  to 
W.,  give  more  or  less  of  that  direction  to  its  principal  streams. 
The  culminating  points  of  the  mountains  are  situated  near 
the  S.  frontier,  where  Negoi.  not  far  from  Hermannstadt,  has 
a  height  exceeding  8000  ft. ;  and  Butschetsch,  near  Kronstadt, 
is  scarcely  100  ft.  lower.  Many  of  the  inland  summits,  also, 
are  elevated,  and  often  present  scenery  remarkable  for  its 
grandeur.  The  mountains  .in  the  S.,  along  the  whole  of  the 
frontier  E.  to  the  Burcza,  a  little  W.  of  Kronstadt,  are  en 
tirely  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  of  which  granite  usually 
forms  the  basis.  These  rocks  are  succeeded  by  graywacke, 
which  stretches  almost  without  interruption  across  the  coun 
try,  and  N.  to  the  sources  of  the  Theis.s.  Still  farther  E.,  a 
great  trachytic  chain  extends  from  the  banks  of  the  Aluta,  at 
the  point  where  it  flows  S.  W.,  and  thence  upward  to  the  fron 
tiers  of  Bukowina.  To  the  W.  of  the  primitive  and  trachytic 
rocks  now  mentioned,  the  sandstones  of  the  carboniferous 


system  make  their  appearance,  and  are  so  largely  developed 
as  to  occupy  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  province. 

The  whole  surface  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
which  receives  a  great  part  of  its  waters  by  a  very  circuitous 
process.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  centre  of  the  province  a 
branch  of  the  Carpathians  stretches  across  it  E.  to  W.,  and 
forms  a  secondary  water-shed.  All  the  country  S.  of  it  is 
drained  by  rivers  which  have  a  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  direction, 
and  thus  reach  the  Danube  without  being  obliged  to  make 
many  windings.  The  chief  of  these  rivers  are  the  Aluta  and 
the  Maros,  with  its  tributaries  the  Great  and  Little  Kokel. 
But  to  the  N.  of  the  above  water-shed  the  rivers,  being  barred 
in  by  it,  take  first  a  W.  and  then  a  N.  direction  towards  the 
Theiss;  and  hence  the  waters  of  the  N.  part  of  Transylvania 
do  not  reach  the  Danube  before  they  have  made  the  circuit 
of  a  great  part  of  Hungary.  The  principal  rivers  by  which 
the  drainage  is  thus  effected  are  the  Szamos,  by  far  the  largest; 
the  Krasnn,  and  the  Korbs. 

The  climate  is  very  much  modified  by  the  diversity  of  sur 
face  ;  the  higher  districts  having  a  severe  winter,  which  not 
only  covers  the  rivers  with  ice,  but  often  extends  itself  far 
into  the  spring,  so  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to  vegetation; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  summer-heat  of  the  lower 
grounds  is  at  times  extreme.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
air  is  healthy,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  temperature  well  adapted 
to  bring  all  the  more  valuable  plants  of  Central  Europe  to 
maturity. 

In  some  of  the  loftier  districts,  almost  bordering  on  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow,  vegetation  is  necessarily  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits,  but  at  lower  altitudes  magnificent 
forests  begin  to  appear,  and  not  only  furnish  valuable  timber, 
but  add  greatly  to  the  productiveness  of  the  lower  grounds 
by  the  shelter  they  afford.  Among  the  trees  are  several  of 
economical  value  for  the  food  obtained  from  them,  and  both 
the  almond  and  chestnut  are  found  thriving  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kronstadt,  at  the  height  of  1900  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  all 
quarters  exquisite  fruits,  including  apples,  pears,  plums, 
cherries,  apricots,  and  peaches,  are  to  be  had  in  abundance, 
and  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  general  over  the  country.  The 
mulberry  would  thrive  well,  but  little  attention  appears  to  be 
paid  to  it.  Notwithstanding  the  general  ruggedncss  of  the 
surface,  there  are  many  wide  valleys  and  extensive  plains, 
admirably  ada-pted  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  agriculture, 
and  on  these,  though  much  more  in  consequence  of  their 
natural  fertility  than  the  skill  displayed  in  managing  them, 
rich  harvests  are  reaped.  The  crops  include,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  cereals  and  pulse,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco, 
saffron,  and  madder.  Domestic  animals  also  are  very  numer 
ous,  and  fine  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared. 
The  mast  of  the  forests  feeds  large  herds  of  swine.  Game 
also,  both  large  and  small,  is  abundant,  and  the  rivers  are  re 
markably  well  supplied  with  fish.  Bees  do  not  receive  much 
attention,  but  are  so  very  numerous,  in  a  wild  state,  that  large 
quantities  of  honey  and  wax  are  obtained. 

The  minerals  are  very  important.  Almost  all  the  streams 
contain  gold  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  their  sands,  and  no 
fewer  than  22  gold-mines,  said  to  be  very  productive,  are  in 
actual  operation.  Silver  also  is  worked  with  success  in  three 
mines,  and  there  is  one  mine  of  quicksilver.  The  other 
minerals  of  value  are  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony,  arsenic, 
tin,  coal,  alum,  bitumen,  saltpetre,  and  salt.  The  last  occu 
pies  immense  tracts,  and  is  evidently  inexhaustible.  Crystals 
and  fine  pebbles,  including  garnets,  chrysolites,  amethysts, 
chalcedonies,  agates,  carnelians,  and  jaspers,  are  found  in 
many  quarters. 

Manufactures  have  made  little  progress,  and  are  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  German  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  and  linen,  particularly 
the  last,  which  is  made  to  some  extent,  though  scarcely  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  home  consumption.  O'ther 
manufactures,  besides  those  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  various  metals  and  minerals,  are  paper,  gunpowder, 
leather,  porcelain  and  earthen  ware,  glass,  iron  and  copper 
ware,  furniture,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  wood.  The 
trade  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country.  The  most  important  exports  are  salt,  to  the 
amount  of  70,000  tons  annually ;  corn,  horned  cattle,  horses, 
wax,  honey,  tobacco,  wood,  wool,  swine,  hides,  skins,  iron,  and 
antimony.  The  imports,  introduced  chiefly  by  native  merchants, 
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who  make  their  purchases  at  Vienna  and  Leipzig,  consist  of 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  tissues,  millinery,  colonial  produce, 
hats,  glass,  &c.  The  transit  and  commission  trade  is  very 
limited  in  extent,  and  is  entirely  carried  on  by  Armenians 
and  Greeks. 

The  population  of  Transylvania,  which  amounts  in  all  to 
about  2,000,000  souls,  is  very  much  divided,  and  consists  of 
255,000  Magyars  or  Hungarians,  262,000  Szeklers,  237,000 
Saxons,  1,169,000  Walachians,  60,000  Zigeuners  or  gipsies, 
9000  Armenians,  7000  Jews,  and  200  Bulgarians.  Arranged 
according  to  the  forms  of  religion  which  they  profess,  there 
are  262,000  Calvinists,  235,000  Lutherans,  552,000  united 
Greek,  677,000  non-united  Greek,  and  76,000  Unitarians. 
The  chief  territorial  division  is  into  the  land  of  the  Hunga 
rians,  the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  and  the  land  of  the  Saxons. 
Another  division  is  into  eight  counties,  three  districts,  17 
stuhls,  five  filial  stuhls,  and  115  minor  districts  [BezirJcen]. 
The  inhabitants  along  the  E.  and  S.  frontiers  are  subject  to  a 
kind  of  military  feudalism,  holding  their  land  under  the 
tenure  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
foreign  aggression.  With  this  view  the  land  occupied  by 
them  has  been  divided  into  frontier  regimental  districts,  de 
fended  by  four  regiments  of  infantry,  two  of  them  Szekler 
and  two  Walachian,  and  one  regiment  of  Szekler  hussars. 
The  constitution  of  Transylvania  is  somewhat  complicated. 
It  sends  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  but  has  states  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  possess  large  powers  and  privileges,  defined 
by  a  decree  or  charter  issued  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  in 
1691.  According  to  this  charter,  Transylvania  is  a  Grand 
Principality.  The  sovereign  of  Austria,  as  grand  prince, 
possesses  all  the  usual  powers  of  the  executive,  as  to  confer 
titles,  honours,  and  privileges,  levy  troops,  declare  peace  and 
war,  call  and  dissolve  diets,  coin  money,  &c.  To  the  states 
or  diet  [Diaetd]  belongs  the  right  of  making  and  repealing 
laws  relating  to  internal  management,  voting  sums  of  money 
and  taxes,  &c.  They  form  two  chambers  [Tafeln],  and  hold 
their  sittings  in  Klausenburg,  which  accordingly  is  considered 
to  be  the  capital.  Besides  the  general  rights  belonging  to  the 
diet,  composed  of  all  the  three  nations,  each  nation  has  its 
peculiar  territory,  privileges,  and  municipal  constitution.  In 
these  respects  the  Hungarians  and  Szeklers,  though  differing 
in  some  points,  are  nearly  identical.  They  are  both  sub 
divided  into  the  three  classes  of  nobles,  burghers,  and  pea 
sants,  the  last  being,  with  few  exceptions,  mere  serfs.  The 
Saxons,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  political  distinction  of  classes. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  there  are  no  nobles,  no  peasants,  but  all 
individuals  are  possessed  of  equal  rights  and  equal  freedom. 
This  at  least  is  the  theory,  but  as  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Saxons  from  rising  to  the  rank  of  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
many  of  them  do  so  rise,  the  practice  is  somewhat  different. 

Transylvania  was  known  to  the  Romans  nnder  the  name  of 
Dacia  Consnlaris  Mediterranea,  and  was  conquered  by  Trajan, 
who  established  a  colony  in  it.  Its  name  of  Transylvania  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  words  trans  sylvas,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  given  it  by  the  people  who  lived  beyond 
its  W.  frontiers,  and  to  whom  it  was  rendered  almost  inacces 
sible  by  a  border  of  dense  forests.  Its  German  name  of 
Siebenbnrgen  or  Seven  Castles,  is  derived  from  its  seven 
walled  towns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
built,  and  are  still  chiefly  occupied  by  Saxons.  The  Hun 
garian  name  Erdely  is  a  derivative  of  Erdo  (wood),  and  is 
equivalent  to  Woodland.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  country  was  occupied  successively  by  Goths,  Huns,  Alans, 
Sclaves,  Avars,  and  Hungarians.  The  last  long  retained 
possession  of  it,  and  governed  it  by  princes  or  woiwods.  It 
lias  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  since  1699,  and 
though,  from  its  proximity  to  Turkey  and  internal  dissensions, 
its  tranquillity  has  been  repeatedly  disturbed,  it  has  made  con 
siderable  advances  in  population,  civilization,  and  general 
prosperity. 

TRAONA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  15  m.  W.  Son- 
drio,  near  r.  bank  Adda ;  with  a  parish  church,  and  several 
district  courts  and  offices.  Pop.  1109. 

TUAPANI  [anc.  Drepamtm],  a  seaport  tn.  Sicily,  cap. 
prov.  of  its  name,  46  m.  W.S.W.  Palermo,  on  a  peninsula 
shaped  like  a  scythe,  and  hence  its  ancient  name  of  Drepanum, 
or  A^-ravav.  It  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  second  class,  being 
surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  bastions,  and  defended  by 
several  outworks.  It  has  regular  but  badly-paved  streets ; 


generally  well-built  houses;  and  numerous  public  edifices,  in 
cluding  about  40  churches,  of  which  none  but  the  cathedral 
and  church  of  San  Lorenzo  possess  much  architectural  merit. 
The  palace  in  which  the  provincial  assemblies  meet  is  a  hand 
some  edifice.  The  harbour  is  good,  and  is  defended  by  two 
forts,  which  cross  their  fire — one  on  the  mainland,  and  another 
on  the  island  of  Colutnbara,  on  which  also  a  lighthouse  has 
been  erected.  The  chief  manufactures  are  shell-work,  and 
articles  in  coral,  ivory,  and  alabaster.  The  trade  is  consider 
able,  particularly  in  soda  and  salt,  the  latter  being  extensively 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fishing,  particularly  of  the- 
tunny,  is  actively  carried  on.  Trapani  being  the  capital  of 
the  province,  is  the  residence  of  its  chief  authorities,  and  the 
seat  of  a  high  criminal  and  civil  court.  It  also  possesses  a 
college,  two  seminaries,  and  two  hospitals.  At  a  short  dis 
tance  E.N.E.  of  the  town  is  Mount  San  Giuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Sicily,  much  celebrated  by  the 
poets,  particularly  Virgil,  who  makes  Anchises,  the  father  of 
his  hero,  die  here.  Pop.  (1850),  24,928.— —The  PROVINCE, 
forming  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  and  surrounded  by  the 
sea  on  all  sides  except  the  E.,  is  50  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  and  42  m. 
broad;  area,  13GO  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  of  an  elevated 
ridge  or  plateau,  which  slopes  down  on  three  sides  towards 
the  shore,  and  on  the  land  or  E.  side  is  connected  with  the 
final  ramifications  of  the  Madonia  Mountains.  The  coast-line 
is  very  much  indented,  and  exhibits  throughout  its  whole  ex 
tent  a  continued  succession  of  bays  and  promontories.  Of 
the  latter  the  most  conspicuous  are  Cape  San  Vito,  terminating 
a  long  peninsula  in  the  N. ;  and  Cape  Boeo,  which  forms  tho 
most  W.  point  in  the  island.  Off  the  W.  coast  are  a  number 
of  smaller  islands  which  belong  administratively  to  the  pro 
vince.  The  smallest  of  these  skirt  the  shore,  but  the  three 
largest — Favignana,  Levanso,  and  Maritime — lie  at  consider 
able  distances  from  it.  The  soil  of  the  province  is  generally 
fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain,  particularly 
wheat.  Pop.  (1850),  182,809. 

TRAPANO,  or  DHAPANO,  two  capes,  Turkey  in  Europe. 
The  one,  on  N.  coast  of  isl.  Candia,  forms  a  broad  and  elevated 
promontory,  projecting  into  the  sea  between  the  gulfs  of  Sude 
and  Armyro ;  the  other,  terminating  the  long  peninsula  of 
Macedonia  which  stretches  between  the  gulfs  of  Cassandra 
and  Monte  Santo,  is  in  lat.  39°  56'  30"  N. ;  Ion.  23°  57'  15" 
E.  (R.)  ;  and  has  a  height  of  880  ft. 

TRAQUAIR,  par.  Scot.  Peebles;  8  m.  by  5  m.    P.  616. 

TRARBACH,  a  tn.  Ehenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m. 
S.W.  Coblenz,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Moselle,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  is  ill  built,  and  has  narrow  dirty 
streets;  a  neat  townhall  of  modern  Gothic,  a  church,  and  a 
progymnasium ;  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  chalk, 
bark,  wood,  wool,  and  cattle.  Near  it  are  copper  and  lead 
mines,  and  slate- quarries.  The  red  wine  grown  here  ranks 
as  the  best  of  the  Moselle.  On  a  height  overhanging  the 
town,  and  commanding  the  river,  is  the  old  castle  of  Grafen- 
burg,  once  deemed  one  of  the  strongest  between  Troves  and 
Coblenz.  Pop.  1494. 

TRAS-os-MoNTES.  the  most  N.E.  prov.  of  Portugal, 
bounded,  N.  and  E.  by  Spain,  from  which,  in  the  latter  direc 
tion,  it  is  separated  by  the  Douro;  S.  by  Beira-Alta,  from 
which  it  is  also  separated  by  the  Douro ;  and  W.  by  prov. 
Douro  and  Minho;  length,  E.  to  W.,80  m.;  breadth,  60  m. ; 
area,  3133  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  owing  to  deficiency  of  water,  some  districts  are  parched. 
The  streams,  however,  are  numerous,  flow  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
belong,  with  a  very  limited  exception  in  the  N.W.,  to  the 
basin  of  the  Douro,  which  forming  the  boundary  of  the  pro 
vince  both  on  the  S.  and  E.,  receives  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  drainage  directly.  The  more  important  streams  besides 
the  Douro,  are  the  Tamega,  Corgo,  Pinhao,  Tua,  and  Sabor. 
The  valleys  and  well-watered  plains  between  the  mountain- 
ridges  are  fertile,  and  produce  in  abundance  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  and  a  great  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  particularly 
grapes,  figs,  peaches,  oranges,  almonds,  and  chestnuts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sunny  slopes  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
from  which  much  of  perhaps  the  best  wine  in  the  world  i.s 
produced.  In  the  higher  grounds  the  pastures  feed  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  while  the  mast  of  the 
forests  is  consumed  by  swine,  for  which  the  province  has  long 
been  celebrated.  In  sheltered  spots  both  the  olive  and  mul 
berry  thrive  well,  and  a  great  deal  of  silk  is  obtained.  The 
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rearing  of  bees  is  much  attended  to,  and  several  districts  bear 
n  high  name  for  the  excellence  of  their  dairy  produce,  par 
ticularly  cheese.  The  exports  derived  from  these  sources  is 
considerable,  that  of  wine  occupying  by  far  the  first  place. 
For  administrative  purposes  Tras-os-Montes  is  divided  into 
four  comarcas — Villa-Real  (the  capital),  Braganza,  Chaves, 
and  Moncorvo.  Pop.  (1841),  300,810. 

TRASEN,  a  river,  Lower  Austria,  which  descends  from 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Trasenberg,  near  the  frontiers  of  Styria ; 
flows  N.N.E..  and  joins  r.. bank. Danube,  after  a  very  circui 
tous  course  of  nearly  55  m. 

TRASENHOF.EN,  a  vil.  Austria.      See  DRASENIIOFEX. 

TRA8IMENO   (LAGO).     See  PERUGIA  (LAKE  OF). 

TRASSILICO  [Latin,  Trans  Silicum],  a  tn.  and  com. 
duchy  of  Modena,  near  Massa-Ducale  ;  with  a  court  of  justice, 
a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  2165. 

TRAU,  or  TRAGHU  [Latin,  Tra(juria],&  tn.  Austria,  Dal- 
matia,  circle  and  30  m.  N.W.  Spnlatro,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  communicating  by  two  long  wooden  bridges.with 
the  mainland  on  the  N.,  and  the  island  of  Bua  on  the  S.     It 
is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  and  other  fortifications,  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state  ;•  and  consists  of  old  houses  arranged  in 
dark  and  narrow  streets,  but  often  rendered  venerable  by  ! 
their  antiquity,  and  adorned  in  the  Venetian  style  with  bal- 
.cojiics.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  three  churches,  I 
three  monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  and  hospital ;  n  trade  in  | 
wine,  oil,  and  fruit,  and  a  good  harbour,  much  frequented  by 
shipping.     Pop.  3800. 

TRAUN   [Latin,  Truna],  n  river,  Austria,  rises  in  the 
N.W.  of  Styria;   flows  first  W.  into  Upper  Austria.,  then  j 
N.N.E.,  expanding  into  several  lakes,  of  which  that  of  Traun 
is  the  most  celebrated,  passes  the  towns  of  Hallstatt,  Ischel, 
Gmiinden,  and  Wells,  and  joins  r.  bank  Danube  about  3  m. 
below  Linz,  after  a  course  of  100  m.     Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Alben  and  Krems  on  the  right,  nnd  the  Ager  on  the 
left.     It  is  navigable  by  small  barges  up  to  Hallstatt,  and  by  ' 
vessels  of  60  to  70  tons  to  Lambach,  about  10  m.  above  j 
Wells;  but  the  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  owing  I 
partly  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  partly  to  the  number  ' 
of  rocks  and  shoals.     A  fall  of  about  40  ft.  occurs  near  the 
village  of  Fierth,  but  the  obstruction  which  it  offered  to  the 
navigation  has  been  removed  by  cutting  a  canal.     The  chief 
traffic  is  in  the  salt  brought  down  from  the  mines  of  Salzburg. 

TRAUNSTEIN,  a  walled  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  cap.  dist., 
I.  bank  Traun,  50  m.  E.S.E.  Munich.  It  has  a  court  of  jus 
tice,  and  other  public  offices,  three  churches,  a  castle,  and 
townhouse;  salt  works,  stone-quarries,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  flux.  Pop.  223fi. 

TRAUTENAU,  NEU-TKAUTENAU,  or  TEUTNOW  [Latin, 
Tnttnoviini],  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  25  m.  N.  by  E. 
Kb'niggratz,  r.  bank  Aupa ;  with  a  deanery  church,  town- 
house,  poorhouse,  and  hospital.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  the  Riesengebirge,  and  has  numerous  mills, 
and  an  important  weekly  market  for  linen  and  yarn.  Pop.  2405. 

TRAVAGLTATO,  a  vil.  and  com., Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
nnd  W.S.W.  Brescia;  with  a  large  and  beautiful  church,  and 
manufactures  of  linen  and  ribbons.  Pop.  3174. 

TRAVANCORE,  a  native  state,  Hindoostan,  subsidiary 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  occupying  that  portion  of 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  lat.  8°  5'  and 
10°  N. ;  and  Ion.  76°  20'  and  77°  30'  E. ;  bounded,  E.  by  the 
Ghauts,  separating  it  from  the  British  districts  Tinnevelly 
and  Madura;  N.  the  Cochin  territory;  W.  and  S.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  its  frontier  terminating  in  the  S.E.  at  Cape 
Comorin;  length,  N.  to  S.,  about  140  m.;  breadth  decreases 
gradually  from  60  m.  in  its  N.  part;  area,  4722  sq.  m. — 
(Tngon.  Surrey  of  India}.  The  mountains  on  the  E.  rise 
generally  to  between  4000  ft.  and  5000  ft.  in  height  (the 
Augastier  peak,  to  7000ft.  in  elevation);  they  are  chiefly 
covered  with  forests  of  the -best  teak  and  other  large  trees, 
bamboo-jungles,  &c.,  but  in  some  places  afford  pasture-lands 
of  tall  grass,  or  abound  with  cardamom-plantations.  Most 
part  of  the  territory  is  abruptly  hilly,  descending  toward  the 
sea,  where  the  surface  is  flat,  and  presents  extensive  back 
waters,  as  in  Cochin.  Rivers  are  plentiful ;  the  principal  are 
the  Pcreaur  and  Pullayaur;  canals  and  tanks  for  artificial 
irrigation  are  numerous  in  the  S.  The  climate  is  generally 
considered  healthy  ;  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  from  June  to 
September,  a  great  quantity  of  rain  falls  ;  from  March  to  May, 


however,  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  forest  tracts  are  very 
pestiferous.  The  soil  is  much  more  fertile  than  in  the 
country  E.  of  the  Ghauts,  though  unimproved  lands  occupy 
fully  one-third  of  the  territory;  rice,  of  which  two  crops  are 
obtained  yearly,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts, 
and  oil-plants  are  the  chief  vegetable  products ;  cinnamon 
and  nutmegs  are  raised  near  the  hills  ;  pine-apples  and  plan 
tains  abound  ;  grapes  seldom  come  to  perfection.  The  mul 
berry,  coffee,  and  tobacco  thrive  well,  and  the  Travancore 
government  has  lately  made  great  efforts  to  extend  their  cul 
ture,  and  that  of  silk.  Some  sugar  and  salt  ave  manufactured. 
,  Cattle  and  sheep  do  not  thrive,  and  are  mostly  brought  from 
Tinnevelly  and  Coimbatoor.  Goats  are  numerous,  as  are  the 
j  tiger,  cheetah,  panther,  elephant,  and  wild  buffaloes  in  the  re 
moter  parts.  The  population  includes  also  upwards  of  60,000 
Moplays  or  Mahometans  of  Arab  descent,  and  170,000  R.  Ca 
tholics  and  Syrian  Christians.  The  lands  nre  assessed  on  the 
ryotwarry  system,  a  fresh  survey  being  made  every  10  or  12 
years.  The  dwellings  are  better  than  in  many  parts  of  India, 
and  the  middle  classes  of  the  population  are  usually  able  to  read 
and  write.  The  ruling  family  is  Hindoo  ;  the  sovereignty  and 
inheritance  of  property  pass  in  the  female  line,  as  elsewhere 
on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  country  is  in  32  districts,  under 
the  divisions  of  Trevandrum  (the  capital)  and  Quilon,  besides 
which  Kotar,  Anjenga,  and  Alleppey,  are  the  principal  towns. 
The  high  court  of  appeal  at  the  capital  consists  of  four  judges 
— three  Hindoo  and  one  Christian,  assisted  by  Mahometan 
and  Hindoo  officers;  subordinate  to  it  are  five  district  courts, 
each  having  one  Hindoo  and  one  Christian  judge.  Travan 
core,  the  former  capital,  is  small,  and  now  in  decay.  Pop.  of 
state,  1,011,824. 

TRAVE,  n  river,  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein.  It  rises 
near  the  village  of  Sarau,  a  few  miles  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Plon;  nnd  flows  S.W.,  traversing  Lake  Warder,  and  near 
Oldesloe  turns  round  and  proceeds  E.,  till  it  reaches  the  ter 
ritory  of  Liibeck.  Here  it  takes  a  N.E.  direction,  traverses 
the  town  of  Liibeck,  and  shortly  after  turns  suddenly  E.,  and 
forms  a  large  embouchure  into  the  Gulf  of  Liibeck;  total 
course,  about  60  m.  At  the  town  of  Liibeck,  it  is  from  40 
to  50  yards  broad,  and  is  navigable  by  small  craft.  Below 
the  town  it  has  an  average  depth  of  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 

TRAVEMUNDE  ['Mouth  of  the  Trave  '],  a  tn.  belong 
ing  to  the  free:town  Liibeck,  and  forming  its  port ;  lat.  (light 
house)  53°  57'  39"  N. ;  Ion.  10°  52'  52"  E.  (L.)  It  is  situated 
on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave;  and  is  a  place  of 
strength,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  walls,  but  defended 
by  a  citadel.  It  is  a  cheerful,  well-built  place,  and  is  very 
much  frequented  for  sea  bathing.  The  harbour,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  shown  by  a  light,  has  been  formed  at  great  ex 
pense,  and  is  good,  though  somewhat  encumbered  by  a  sand 
bank.  Pop.  1470. 

TRAVERS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  12  m. 
S.W.  Neufchatel,  on  the  Reuse.  It  is  well  built.  The  in 
habitants  are  mostly  clock  and  watch  makers.  Pop.  1331. 

TRAVERSE,  a  lake,  U.  States,  in  the  territory  of  Min 
nesota,  about  18  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad.  It  occupies  a  de 
pression  about  100  ft.  beneath  the  extensive  prairies  which 
surround  it,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  elevated  plateaus  of 
N.  America.  It  contains  several  islands,  and  supplies  the 
waters  of  a  head-branch  of  the  N.  Red  River.  A  narrow  strip 
of  land,  in  floods  passable  by  boats,  separates  it  from  Bigstonc 
Lake,  whose  waters  flow  by  St.  Peter's  River  to  the  Mississippi. 

TRAVERSELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Ivrea;  with  a  handsome  modern  church,  and  a 
large  townhonse.  The  dist.  is  rich  in  mines  of  iron.  P.  1447. 

TRAVERSETOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  12  in. 
S.S.E.  Parma.  1.  bank  Termina;  with  a  primary  school;  ma 
nufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  cattle, 
and  cheese.  Pop.  3428. 

TRAVr,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  18m.  S.S.W. 
Piacenza,  1.  bank  Trcbia.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  primary 
school,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  a  quarry,  which  pro 
duces  good  whetstones;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  5343. 

TRAVNIK,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  Bosnia,  in 
a  narrow  valley  inclosed  by  mountains,  r.  bank  Laschva; 
615m.  W.N.W.  Constantinople.  It  is  very  poorly  built,  con 
sisting  of  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty  streets,  lined  by  very 
indifferent  houses ;  and  has  a  pasha's  palace,  the  remains  of 
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an  old  castle  flanked  with  towers,  and  now  converted  into  a 
prison ;  several  mosques,  khans,  and  bazaars ;  manufactures 
of  sword-blades,  and  several  articles  of  primary  necessity, 
and  a  considerable  trade,  favoured  by  the  situation  of  the  town 
at  the  junction  of  several  thoroughfares.  The  vicinity  is 
covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards.  P.  estimated  at  10,000. 

TRAWSFYNYDD,  par.  Wales,  Merioneth;  21,950  ac. 
Pop.  1498. 

TRAZEGNIES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
19J  m.  E.  by  N.  Mons.     It  has  a  church,  a  well-attended  i 
school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics  and  nails,  a  distillery,  ! 
brewery,  and  some  corn-mills.     The  castle  of  Trazegnies,  in  i 
the  vicinity,  is  a  noble  structure  of  the  9th  century.    P.  1521 . 

TRE-CASALi  (I),  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  12  m.  N.N.W.  ! 
Parma,  r.  bank  Tara.  It  has  a  church,  with  a  good  painting 
by  GaetanoCallani;  a  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  hempen 
cloth,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  excellent  cheese.  P.  3182.  j 

TREADINGSTONE, par.  Irel. Kilkenny; 702 ac.  P.423.  j 

TREBBIN  (NED-):— 1,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandon- | 
burg,  gov.  and  14  m.  S.S.E.  Potsdam,  on  the 
Rnthe.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  manufactures 
of  lead-pencil.  Pop.  1722. — 2,  A  vil.  same  prov. 
and  gov.,  circle  Ober  •  Barnim ;  with  a  parish 
church.  Pop.  1179. 

TREBIA,  or  TUEBBIA,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Genoa;  flows  N.N.E.  past  the  town  of  Bob- 
bio,  enters  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  and  after  a  course 
of  about  60  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Po,  3  m.  E.  Pia- 
cenza.  It  is  not  navigable,  but  is  much  used  for 
irrigation. 

TREBIGNE  [anc.  Trebunium],atn.  Turkey 
in  Europe,  prov.  Herzegovina,  cap.  dist.,  15  m. 
N.E.  Ragusa.  It  is  defended  by  a  square  fort 
flanked  by  four  towers.  Pop.  1000. 

TREBISACCIA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- 
Citra,  dist.  and  17  m.  E.N.E.  Castrovillari,  near 
the  W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It  has 
three  churches.  Pop.  1200. 

TREBITSCII,  or  DKEWITZ,  a  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  20  m.  S.E.  Iglau,  in  a  deep    • 
and  narrow  valley  on  the  Igla.     It  is  generally 
well  built ;  contains  a  deanery  and  two  other  churches,  castle,, 
synagogue,  school,  and  Capuchin  monastery ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  cloth,  and  important  corn-markets.    P.  5000. 

TREBIZOND,  a  pash.  Asiatic  Turkey,  extending  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  40°  20'  to  41°  30'  N. ;  Ion. 
38°  10'  to  41°  30'  E.;  bounded,  N.E.  by  the  dist.  Guriel  and 
pash.  Akhalzik,  S.  Erzeroom,  W.  Sivas,  and  N.  the  Black 
Sea.     The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  coast  is  particularly 
striking.      The  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  sea, 
from  4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.,  clothed  with  dense  forests,  composed 
principally  of  chestnut,  beech,  walnut,  alder,  poplar,  willow,  j 
and  occasionally  small  oak,  elm,  ash,  maple,  and  box,  the 
higher  parts  being  covered  with  fir.     The  country  generally 
is  so  wooded  and  mountainous,  that  it  does  not  produce  grain 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  yet  not  a 
spot  capable  of  cultivation  appears  to  be  left  untilled.     The 
climate  of  Trebizond  is  backward,  and  liable  to   constant 
changes  ;  chiefly  owing  to  the  cold  winds,  with  rain  and  fog,  ! 
which  are  brought  across  the  Black  Sea.     Figs  and  grapes  I 
do  not  ripen  before  October  or  November.     The  vines  are 
trained  to  large  trees,  the  branches  of  which  prevent  the  fruit  i 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays.    Notwithstanding  | 
the  generally  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  it  con-  i 
tains  many  fertile  and  well-cultivated  tracts.     Indian  corn  is  i 
the  grain  usually  grown,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  other  is 
used  for  bread  by  the  people ;  what  the  country  does  not 
supply  is  procured  from  Guriel  and  Mingrelia.     Hemp,  lin 
seed,  wheat,  and  barley  are  also  cultivated.     The  inhabitants 
are  a  hardy,  laborious,  and  bold  race ;  they  are  skilled  in  the 
use  of  a  short  rifle,  which  every  man  carries  slung  at  his 
back.     Principal  towns — Trebizond,  Keresoon,  Tireboli,  lli- 
zeh,  and  Batouvn,  all  on  the  coast. 

TREBIZOND,  or  TAKABOZAN  [anc.  Trapesus;  French, 
Trebizonde;  German,  Trapezunt;  Dutch,  Trabcsun] ,  an  import 
ant  fortified  seaport  city,  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  of  above  pash., 
S.E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  lat.  41°  1'  N.;  Ion.  39°  46'  E. 
(R.)  It  Her,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  undulating  hills, 
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sloping  gently  to  the  beach,  and  everywhere  well  wooded. 
The  houses  outside  the  town  are  interspersed  amongst  trees  i 
and  gardens,  and  shown  off  hy  the  dark  green  hills  imme-  j 
diately  behind.  To  the  E.  of  the  town,  on  a  small  projecting 
rock,  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  apparently  Byzantine.  Trebi 
zond  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  the  Greek  and  Turkish. 
The  houses  in  the  former  are  surrounded  with  gardens;  streets 
extremely  narrow  even  for  an  Eastern  town.  The  houses  in 
the  Turkish  quarter,  which  is  within  the  walls,  are  generally 
larger  and  better  built  than  those  without,  but  have  not  the 
agreeable  appendage  of  a  garden.  This  part  of  the  towr.  is 
connected  with  the  suburbs  by  a  high  and  narrow  bridge  on 
each  side,  and  is  defended  by  strongly  fortified  gateways. 
The  houses  in  both  quarters  are  mostly  of  one  story,  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The  town  has 
neither  inns  nor  lodging-houses,  but  it  has  18  mosques  and 
10  Greek  churches.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  in  the 
bazaar  are  alum  and  copper,  brought  from  the  mines  in  the 
interior,  but  the  shops  are  well  supplied  with  English  cottons 
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and  printed  goods.  The  copper  conies  in  a  rough  state,  and 
is  here  manufactured  into  different  articles  for  domestic  or 
culinary  purposes.  The  commerce  of  Trebizond  has  much 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  especially  since  the  establish 
ment  of  steamers,  by  which  this  town  has  a  direct  communi 
cation  with  Constantinople,  Odessa,  and  the  Danube ;  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  the  chief  route  of  the  Persian  trade,  the 
goods  being  sent  on  by  Erzeroom.  In  1852,  there  entered 
the  port  88  steamers  and  130  sailing  vessels;  of  the  former 
17,  and  of  the  latter  3,  were  British  ;  and  of  the  former  20, 
and  of  the  latter  1,  were  Austrian  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
steamers,  51,  and  120  of  the  sailing  vessels,  being  Ottoman. 
The  total  imports  amounted  to  £2,241.790.  In  the  same 
year,  219  steamers  and  vessels  sailed;  the  total  exports 
amounting  to  £1,050,526.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
silk,  wool,  tobacco,  wax,  galls,  oil,  opium,  and  other  drugs, 
honey,  butter,  timber  for  ship-building,  the  produce  of  Asiatic 
Turkey;  and  silk  fabrics,  Cashmere  shawls,  carpets,  saffron, 
cotton,  and  camel-skins  from  Persia.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  manufactures,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce, 
salt,  wheat,  &c.  Pop.  40,000. 

TREBNITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  14  m. 
N.N.E.  Breslau,  cap.  circle,  at  the  source  of  the  Schiitzka.  It 
is  entirely  surrounded  by(  lofty  hills ;  contains  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  church,' several  chapels,  a  courthouse,  in 
firmary,  and  three  hospitals,  has  a  court  of  law,  and  several 
public  offices ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  worsted,  tile- 
works,  bark  and  other  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4143. 

TREBOROUGII,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1798ac.  P.  142. 

TREBUJENA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  26  m. 
N.N.E.  Cadiz,  surrounded  by  small  streams.  It  has  three 
squares,  a  primary  school,  church,  two  hermitages,  and  several 
brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  (agricultural).  2888. 

TREBUR  [Latin,  Triburium],  a  market  tn.  Hesse- Darm 
stadt,  prov.  Starkenburg,  11  m.  W.N.W.  Darmstadt;  with  a 
church.  A  council  met  here  in  822,  and  several  kings  of 
Germany  held  their  court  in  it.  Pop.  1397. 
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TllECASTAGNE.  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  N.N.E.  Cata-  |        TRELAWNY,  or  LOOK,  a  river,  England,  co.  Cornwall ; 
lia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Etna.  .  Pop.  2406.  j  flows  S.,  and  enters  the  English  Channel,  after  a  course  of 

TRECATE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  6  in.  E.S.E.  '  about  16  m.     (See  LOOE.) 
Novara,  .in  a  beautiful  plain  between  !he  Ticino  and  Terdoppin.  j         TRELEACH-AH-BBTTWS,    par.    Wales,    Montgomery; 


It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  handsome  parish  and  four  other 
churches,  a  convent  of  tlie  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  public 
school.  Pop.  of  com.,  5071. 

TRECC1IINA.  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  S.  Lago- 


11,492  ac.     Pop.  1532. 

TRELLECK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  5  m.  S. 
Monmouth.  It  has  a  parish  church,  an  endowed  school  on 
the  national  system,  chalybeate-springs,  and  a  large  tumulus 


negro,  near  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.     Pop.  1850.  j  surrounded  by  a  deep  fosse.    From  the  heaps  of  cinders  in  dif- 

TRECENTA,  a  tn.  Austrian*  Italy,  prov.  Polesine,  1 6  m.  j  ferent  parts,  iron-ore  appears  to  have  been  worked  and  smelted 
W.S.W.  Rovigo;  with  a  church  and  several  oratories ;  mami-  :  here  from  a  very  early  period.  Area,  7061  ac.  Pop.  1136. 
factures  of  hats,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  fish,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2157.  j  TREMADOC,  a  small  market  tn.  and  seaport,  Wales, 
TREDEGAR,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  Monmouth,  ;  co.  and  14  m.  S.  by  E.  Caernarvon,  on  a  tract  of  ground  re- 
12  m.  W.  by  S.  Abergavenny,  on  the  Sirhowy.  It  consists  |  covered  from  the  sea.  It  is  of  recent  origin  ;  and  consists  of 
of  five  principal  streets,  four  of  them  diverging  from  a  square ;  j  a  number  of  handsome  houses  lining  the  sides  of  a  largo 
several  smaller  streets,  and  some  detached  houses;  has  a  hand-  quadrangle,  with  a  lofty  stone-pillar  in  its  centre.  The  har- 
some  townhall  and  market-house,  a. church,  English  and  Welsh  j  bour,  called  Port  Madoc,  is  about  1  m.  from  the  town,  has  a 
Baptist,  Independent,  English  and  Welsh  Wesleyan.  and  Cal-  j  number  of  good  houses  in  its  vicinity,  admits  vessels  of  300 
vinistie  Methodist  chapels;  a  weekly  market,  and  three  annual  j  tons,  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  consisting  chiefly  in  ex. 
fairs.  Near  it  are  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  ironstone,  with  !  ports  of  slat 


extensive  iron-works.     In  1800  it  consisted  of  three  houses 
only.     Pop.  8305. 

TREDINGTON,  two  pars.  Eug. :— 1 ,  Gloucester ;  870  ae. 
Pop.  143.— 2,  Worcester;  5285  ae.  Pop.  1117. 
'  '  TREDOZTO  [Latin,  Treudacium],  a  vil.  and  com.  Tus 
cany,  conip.  Florence,  in  a  valley,  r.  bank  Tremazzo,  about 
6  m.  from  Modigliana ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  church,  castle  ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  chestnuts,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2502. 

TREDUNNOCK,par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  1393 ac.  P.157. 

TREENE,  a  river,  Denmark,  rises  in  Schleswig,  in  the 
marshes  3m.  S.  of  Flensborg;  flows  S.S.W.,  thenW.,  and  joins 
r.  bank  Eider  at  Frederickstadt ;  total  course,  about  40  m. 

TREETON,  par.  Eng.  York;  3513  ac.     Pop.  663. 

TREF-DRAETn,  par.  Eng.  Anglesey;  3135  ac.     P.  994. 

TREF-EGLWYS.  par.  Wales,  Montgomery;  18,166  ac. 
Pop.  1793. 


ilates  and  copper-ore,  and  coal,  lime,  and  timber. 

TREM  A  IN,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1658  ac.     P.  276. 

TREMAINE,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  1045  ac.     Pop.  95. 

TREMBLADE  (LA),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Charente-Info- 
rieure,  1.  bank  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sendrc,  28  m.  S. 
La  Rochelle.  It  has  a  small,  well-frequented  harbour;  manu 
factures  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  glass ;  and  a  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  vinegar,  salt,  and  oysters.  Pop.  2499. 

TREMBLEUR,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  9  m. 
N.E.  Liege,  on  the  Bolland ;  with  manufactures  of  tinware, 
and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1861. 

TREMBOWLA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  18  m. 
S.S.E.  Tarnopol,  on  the  Sereth.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
a  principality  of  same  name.  Pop.  3030. 

TREMEIRCHTON,  or  DYEMEIRCIIIOX,  par.  Wales,  Flint; 
3873  ac.  Pop.  707. 

TREMELOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 


TREF-LLYS,  par.  Wale?,  Caernarvon ;  999  ac.     P.  103.  j  on  the  Dyle,  16m.  N.E.  Brussels.     Pop.  (agricultural),  1658. 
TREFFGARNE,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1205ac.  P. 99.  j         TREMENTINES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Maine -ct- Loire, 
TREFFURT,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.     25m.  S.S.W.  Angers.     It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  good?, 
and  38  m.  W.N.  W.  Erfurt,  r.  hank  Unstrnt,  which  here  be-  •  linen,  and  napkins.     Pop.  1098. 


comes  navigable,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  three 
churches;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
Pop.  2061. 

TREFILAN,  par.  Wales,  Cardigan;  2201  ac.     P.  308. 

TREFR1W,  par.  Wales,  Caernarvon.     Pop.  428. 

TREGARE,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  2387  ac.     P.  325. 

TREGARON  (CABON-YS-Cl,AWDD),par.  Wales,  Cardigan ; 
39,1 38  ac.  Pop.  2593. 


TREMISTIERT,  a  vil.  Sicily,  prov.  and  N.  Catania,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Etna.  Pop.  1142. 

TREMITI  ISLES  [anc.  Diomedce  Insvilce],  a  group  in 
the  Adriatic,  about  12  m.  off  N.E.  coast  of  prov.  Capita- 
nata,  Naples.  It  consists  of  the  five  islands  of  San  Domenieo 
(the  largest,  though  only  4  in.  in  circuit),  San  Nicola,  Caprara, 
Cretaccio,  and  La  Vccchia.  They  are  generally  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  partly  under  cultivation,  and  produce  both 


TREGON  Y,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Corn-     grain,  oil,  and  fruit.     Caprara  has  a  capacious  harbour,  and 


wall,  11  m.  N.E.  Falmouth,  1.  bank  Fal ;  with  places  of  wor 
ship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyans,  and  an  hospital  for 

1      decayed  house-keepers.     Area  of  par.,  69  ac.     Pop.  846. 

TREGUIER  [anc.  Sexobia  Nova  Osismiorum],  a  seaport 
tn. France, dep.  C6tes-du-Nord,  12 in.  E. N.E.  Lannion.  It  con 
tains  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  formerly  a  cathedral,  with  a 
cloister  of  great  extent  and  beauty  adjoining  it ;  and  an  hos 
pital.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  having  a  depth  of  20  ft.  to 
25  ft.  at  ebb,  and  32  ft.  to  35  ft.  at  the  highest  spring.  The 
largest  vessels  find  good  anchorage  in  the  roads.  The  chief 
manufacture  is  linseed-oil.  Thu  trade  is  in  clover-seed,  oats, 
hemp,  tallow,  salt-fish,  butter,  flax,  thread,  &c.  Several  ves- 

;      sels  are  engaged  in  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries.     P.  3302. 
TREGYNON, par. Wales, Montgomery;  6760 ac.  P. 718. 


on  San  Nicola,  which  contains  the  principal  town,  there  arc 
both  a  castle  and  a  fine  monastery.  The  inhabitants  live 
chiefly  by  fishing. 

TREMLE8,  TREMLITZ,  or  STRIMTLOW,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  29  m.  S.E.  Tabor;  with  a  church  finely  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  a  townhouse  ;  and  important 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  an  oil,  saw,  and 
several  other  mills.  Pop.  2895. 

TREMOS1NE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
N.E.  Brescia,  on  the  top  of  the  crags  which  flank  the  W.  side 
of  Lake  Garda.  It  contains  a  parishand  two  auxiliary  churches ; 
and  has  a  blast-furnace,  and  other  iron-works,  and  manufac 
tures  of  needles  and  other  articles  of  hardware.  Pop.  2080. 

TREMP,  a  fortified  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  38  m. 


TREIGNAC,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Correze,  16  m.  N.  Tulle,  |  N.W.  Lerida.  r.  bank  Noguera-Pallaresa.    It  has  a  townhouse, 
1.  bank  Vezcre,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  remarkable  alike  for  j  primary  schools,  prison,  hospital,  and  a  parish  church  ;  manu 
factures  of  leather,   brandy,   coarse  cloths  and  linens,  and 
cotton  fabrics  ;  and  a  flour-mill.     Pop.  1600. 

TRENEGLOS,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  2730  ac.     P.  193. 


the  boldness  and  beauty  of  its  construction.  On  a  steep  rock 
adjoining  are  the  imposing  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  sur 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  of  hats  and  knitted  stockings ;  and  the  trade  is  in  wax, 
wool,  and  sheep.  Pop.  2010. 


TRE1S, 

tn.  Hessc-Cass 


two  place 
isel,  Oberl 


s,  Germany: — 1,  (-an-der-LumMe),  A 
hessen,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 


Lumbde.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  has  two 
mills.  Pop.  1187.— 2,  (or  Treisse],  A  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  17  m.  S.W.  Coblenz,  on  the  Moselle.  It  contains 
a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1 348. 

TREISHMSH  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  small  islets,  W. 


TRENT,  a  river,  England,  rises  in  the  moorlands  of 
Staffordshire,  4  m.  N.  Burslem  ;  flows  first  S.E.  till  it  reache-t 
the  S.E.  frontiers  of  Stafford,  when  it  turns  suddenly  N.E., 
proceeds  across  the  S.  corner  of  Derbyshire,  then  N.N.E. 
past  the  town  and  through  the  county  of  Nottingham,  then 
almost  due  N.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  that 
county  and  Lincoln,  enters  the  latter  county,  and  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Trent  Falls,  after  a  course  of  144  m.,  of  which 
117  m.,  reaching  as  far  as  Burton-on-Trent.  are  navigable  by 


coast,   Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  between  the  N.W.  part  of  isl.  '  barges,  and  25  m.,  as  far  as  Gainsborough,  by  vessels  of 
Mull  and  the  isl.  of  Coll ;  about  lat.  56°  34'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  24'  W.     200  tons.    Its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Sow,  Tame, 
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Soar,  and  Devon ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Blyth,  Dove,  and  Der- 
went.     Its  navigable  importance  is  much  increased  by  a  , 
series  of  canals      Its  basin  has  an  area  of  about  4000  sq.  m.   I 

TRENT,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1590  ac.     Pop.  530. 

TRENT  [German,  Tricnt;  Italian,  Trento;  Latin,  Trien- 
tum],  a  tn.  Austria,  Tyrol,  cap.  circle,  beautifully  and  pictur-  ! 
esquely  situated  in  a  large  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  1.  bank  | 
Etsch  or  Adige,  which  is  here  navigable  and  crossed  by  a  j 
wooden  bridge,  75  m.  N.W.  Venice.  It  is  surrounded  by  j 
embattled  walls,  which,  with  its  church-towers,  palaces,  and 
ruined  castle,  give  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  a  very  im 
posing  appearance.  Internally,  also,  it  is  regularly  and  well 
built.  The  houses  are  all  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  streets 
are  for  the  most  part  wide  and  commodious,  with  good  side 
as  well  as  centre  pavement ;  and  with  canals  in  which  streams 
of  pure  water  constantly  circulate,  and  contribute  both  to 
health  and  cleanliness.  It  contains  a  handsome  square,  its 
centre  ornamented  by  a  beautiful  marble-fountain ;  an  old 
Gothic  castle  of  vast  extent  and  picturesque  appearance,  but 
almost  in  ruins ;  a  cathedral,  a  noble  structure  entirely  of 
marble,  finished  in  1212,  in  the  round  or  Byzantine  style; 
three  other  churches,  one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  a 
modernized  building  of  red  marble,  is  historically  interesting 
as  the  place  where  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent  held  its 
sittings;  two  episcopal  palaces,  a  fine  courthouse,  a  large 
town-house,  a  capacious  theatre,  a  number  of  elegant  private 
palaces,  three  convents,  and  a  nunnery,  an  ecclesiastical  semi 
nary,  a  high  school,  and  school  of  design,  n  gymnasium,  an 
orphan  and  a  foundling  hospital,  an  ordinary  hospital  richly 
endowed,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  house  of  correction.  There  are 
scarcely  any  manufactures  properly  so  called,  but  the  number 
of  silk-mills  and  distilleries  is  considerable,  and  an  active  I 
trade  is  carried  on,  particularly  in  silk,  wine,  and  brandy. 
Trent  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  civil,  criminal, 
and  mercantile  court.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Rhcetians  of 
Etruria.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire,  was  successively  seized  by  the  Ceno- 
manni,  Goths,  Lombards,  and  dukes  of  Bavaria.  In  the 
middle  ages  its  bishops  made  themselves  independent,  and 
sat  in  the  Germanic  diet  as  princes  of  the  empire.  The  only 
memorable  event  in  its  history  is  the  council,  assembled  A.D. 
1545,  concluded  A.D.  1563,  which  was  held  in  it,  and  bears 
its  name.  Pop.  13,195. 

TRENT-PORT,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  partly  in  a  cedar- 
swamp  on  the  Trent,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  swing-bridge, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  about  50  in.  W.S.W.  King 
ston.  It  has  an  Episcopal  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a,  tannery, 
a  distillery,  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  immense  quantities 
of  which  are  floated  down  the  river.  Pop.  about  950. 

TRENTISHOE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1571  ac.     P.  129. 

TRENTOLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  S.W.  Caserta,  I 
in  a  fertile  plain;  with  a  church  and  a  chapel.     Pop.  2400. 

TRENTON,  atn.,  U.  States,  cap.  of  New  Jersey,  1.  bank 
Delaware,  opposiie  the  lower  falls,  at  the  confluence  of  Assun 
pink  Creek,  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  on  the  j 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railway,  which  here  crosses  the 
Delaware  on  a  handsome  covered  bridge,  50  m.  S.W.  New 
York.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper,  and  the  districts  of  Mill 
Hill,  Bloomsbury,  and  Lemberton,  which,  though  included 
in  the  separate  borough  of  S.  Trenton,  are  properly  its  suburbs. 
It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity ;  and  has  Presbyterian, 
Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopal,  Friends',  Methodist,  and  African 
Methodist  churches,  a  state-house  finely  situated  on  a  com 
manding  height  near  the  Delaware,  a  courthouse,  the  gover 
nor's  house,  a  plain  but  commodious  edifice ;  the  state-prison, 
built  on  the  panopticon  system,  within  an  area  of  4  ac.,  in 
closed  by  walls  20  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  thick;  a  lyceum,  four 
academies,  and  various  schools.  The  possession  of  extensive 
water-power,  created  by  artificial  means  from  the  falls  on  the 
Delaware  and  the  waters  of  Assunpink  Creek,  has  led  to  the 
erection  of  numerous  mills  and  other  manufacturing  establish 
ments  ;  and  the  trade  enjoying  the  advantage  both  of  railway, 
river,  and  canal  communication — the  last  afforded  at  an  im 
mense  outlay,  the  stone-aqueduct  on  which  it  here  crosses 
Assunpink  Creek  having  alone  cost  £500,000  sterling  — is 
very  extensive.  The  most  memorable  event  in' the  history 
of  the  place  is  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which 
took  place  in  1776,  when  Washington,  by  suddenly  crossing 


the  Delaware,  surprised  a  body  of  1000  Hessians,  and  made 
them  prisoners.  Pop.  (1850),  6766. 

TRENTON,  an  incorporated  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Nor 
thumberland,  on  the  Trent,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  G2  m.  W.  Kingston.  It  has  two  Protestant  churches, 
a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  grammar-school,  and  three  private 
schools;  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather,  several 
flour  and  saw  mills,  and  a  distillery ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  exporting  square  and  sawed  lumber  to  the  U.  States  and 
Great  Britain.  Pop.  1500. 

TRENTSCHIN,  or  TUENCHONY  [Latin,  Trencsonium],a 
walled  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  its  name>  68  m.  N.E.  Press- 
burg,  on  a  rugged  eminence  crowned  by  a  castle  of  great 
strength  both  by  nature  and  art.  It  contains  a  Protestant 
and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  townhouse, 
county-buildings,  and  gymnasium  ;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  breweries,  in  which  a  famous  beer  is  made ;  dis 
tilleries  of  plum-brandy,  and  some  general  trade.  Trentschin 
is  of  early  origin,  and  in  the  castle  are  a  massive  tower  and  a 
deep  well,  both  supposed  to  bo  of  Roman  construction.  Pop. 

2898. The  COUNTY,  bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  Moravia,  and 

E.  Galicia;  area,  1861  sq.  m.,  is  traversed  by  two  branches 
of  the  Carpathians,  between  which  there  is  a  valley  of  con 
siderable  extent,  through  which  the  Waag,  the  principal  river 
of  the  county,  flows.  With  exception  of  the  more  mountain 
ous  districts,  which  are  generally  covered  with  fine  forests  or 
good  pasture,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  yielding  corn  sufficient  for  home  consumption, 
much  fruit  and  garden-produce,  hemp,  and  flax.  Among  the 
minerals,  coal  is  included,  and  there  are  several  thermal- 
springs  of  some  celebrity.  Woollen  and  linen  manufactures 
have  made  considerable  progress,  and  employ  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  all  of  Sclavonian  extrac 
tion,  and  very  industrious.  Pop.  312,000. 

TRENZANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Brescia,  8  m.  S.W.  Ospitaletto,  on  the  Seriola-Trenzano 
canal;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1287. 

TREPORT  (LE)  [ane.  Ulterior  Portus],  a  seaport  tn. 
France,  dep.  Seine-Inferieure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bresle,  in 
an  extensive  bay,  44  m.  N.N.E.  Rouen.  It  contains  an  old 
church,  with  a  fine  portal ;  and  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
has  recently  been  connected  with  Eu  by  a  canal ;  manufactures 
of  lace  and  fishing-nets,  and  a  considerable  fishery.  P.  2914. 

TREPPIO-Di-CANTAGALLO,  a  vil.  andpar.  Tuscany,  comp. 
Florence,  6  m.  from  Cantagallo ;  with  a  parish  church.  P.  11 90. 

TREPTOW,  two  places,  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov. 
Stettin : — 1 ,  (Alt-),  A  walled  tn.,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tollense, 
25  m.  N.N.E.  Neu-Strelitz ;  with  a  church,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  trade  in  wool  and  cattle.  Pop.  3852. — 2,  (Neu-),  A 
walled  tn.,  50m.  N.E.  Stettin,  1.  bank  Rega.  It  has  a  castle, 
two  churches,  and  three  hospitals,  a  court  of  justice,  and  seve 
ral  public  offices  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  serge,  and 
hosiery,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  5899. 

TREPUZZI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  N.W.  Leccc, 
in  a  flat  and  fertile  district.  It  contains  a  convent.  P.  2068. 

TREQUANDA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  25  m.  from 
Siena;  with  a  church,  several  oratories,  a  convent,  and  f 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  chestnuts,  and  timber.  Pop.  2989. 

TRES-MAiUAS,  three  isls.,  N.  Pacific.     See  MAMAS. 

TRES-MoNTES,  a  bold  and  remarkable  headland,  W.  coast, 
Patagonia,  rising  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  2000  ft.,  and 
terminating  a  peninsula  of  same  name,  which  stretches  between 
the  archipelago  of  Los-Chonos  on  the  N.,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Penas  on  the  S. ;  lat.  46°  58'  57"  S. ;  Ion.  75°  28'  W. 

TRES-NURAGHE9,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div. 
Sassari,  prov.  and  9  m.  N.W.  Cagliari;  with  a  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  1324. 

TRES-PoNTES,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  40  m. 
E.  Lavras-de-Funil.  It  has  a  parish  church  ;  inhabitants  are 
mostly  agricultural. 

TRESANA,  or  TUEGJANA,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  of 
Modena,  r.  bank  Magra ;  with  a  church  and  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle.  Pop.  2373. 

TRESCOE,  one  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  England,  off  S.W. 
extremity,  Cornwall ;  the  largest  of  the  group  after  St.  Mary ; 
area,  800  ac. ;  pop.  430.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  monastery, 
a  castle,  and  a  fort  called  Oliver's  Battery,  from  having  been 
built  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  the  time  of  Cromwell ;  inhabi 
tants  chiefly  employed  in  fishing,  and  in  gathering  samphire. 
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TRESCORE,  or  TRESCORRE  [Latin,  Transcherium],  a  vil. 
and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  9  m.  E.  Bergamo,  near 
r.  bank  Cherio.  It  has  several  ancient  massive  towers,  in  good 
preservation  ;  a  handsome  church,  and  several  oratories,  a  sup 
pressed  convent,  used  partly  as  a  prison,  and  partly  as  barracks ; 
several  elementary  schools,  an  hospital;  manufactures  of  bom 
bazine,  iron-works,  limekilns,  oil,  flour,  and  silk  mills,  and 
much-frequented  mineral-springs.  Pop.  2063. 

TRESKOWITZ,  or  TROSKOTOWICE,  a  market  tn.  Aus 
tria,  Moravia,  circle  Briinn,  ncar'Diirnholz  ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1155. 

TEE8MEER,  par.  Bug.  Cornwall;  1344  ac.  Pop.  175. 

TKESWELL,  par.  Eng.  Notts  ;  1561  ac.     Pop.  254. 

TRETIRE-wmi-MiciiAEL-CHUKCii,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ; 
1356  ac.  Pop.  138. 

TRETS  [anc.  Trittis],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bouehes-du- 
Rhone,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Olympe,  20  m.  N.N.E. 
Marseilles.  It  has  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  lined  by 
houses  which  are  very  indifferently  built;  an  ancient  baronial 
Castle,  a  large  townhouse,  and  elegant  hospital ;  manufactures 
of  brandy,  refined-wax,  and  tiles.  Pop.  2552. 

TREUCHTLINGEN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle 
Franconia,  34  m.  S.S.W.  Niirnberg,  near  r.  bank  Altmiihl ; 
with  a  parish  church,  a  synagogue,  and  two  castles,  one  of 
them  in  ruins ;  and  manufactures  of  lace,  ribbons,  and  earthen 
ware,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1583. 

TREUEN,atn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Elster,  5m.  N.E.  Plausn ;  with  a  church  ;  manufactures 
of  muslin  lawn,  cotton,  and  tinware,  quarries  of  building- 
stone  and  slates,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4443. 

TREUEN13RIETZEN,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Bran 
denburg,  gov.  and  21  m.  8.W.  Potsdam,  on  the  Nieplitz ; 
with  a  church,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  leather,  and  paper,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  4796. 

TREVALGA,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  1299  ac.     Pop.  126. 

TRE  VAN  DRUM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  cap.  of  the  state 
Travancore,  in  its  S.  part,  2  m.  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
32m.  S.E.  Quilon;  lat.  (new  observatory)  8°  30'  N.;  Ion. 
77°  12'  E.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  fort,  with  walls 
partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  earth,  1000  yards  in  length,  by 
800  in  breadth  ;  outside  of  which  on  all  sides,  but  chiefly  on 
the  N.,  is  an  extensive  collection  of  buildings.  The  fort  has 
five  gates,  and  contains  a  celebrated  pagoda,  at  which  nume 
rous  festivals  are  held,  one  attended  annually  by  about  60,000 
people  ;  a  large  reservoir,  a  new  palace,  and  the  residences  of 
the  chief  state-officers,  and  high  court  of  law :  into  this  citadel, 
which  has  a  pop.  of  about  5000,  none  but  Brahmins  or  persons 
of  high  caste  are  permitted  to  enter.  In  the  town  outside, 
many  of  the  dwellings  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  the  in 
habitants  comprise  many  descendants  of  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
families,  and  numerous  native  R.  Catholics;  here  are  the 
rajah's  stables,  barracks  for  two  battalions  of  sepoys,  Euro 
pean  cantonments,  and  a  new  Protestant  church.  About  2  m. 
E.  of  the  fort,  on  elevated  ground,  is  the  British  residency, 
and  near  it  are  the  observatory,  an  excellent  establishment 
under  British  superintendence  ;  an  hospital  for  all  castes,  and 
a  good  public  seminary.  Pop.  (tn.),  about  12,000;  of  imme 
diate  district  of  Trevandrum  (1836),  57,012. — (Madras  Al 
manac,  1840 ;  Hep.  onMed.  Topog.  of  Madras  Presid.,t.T2,  &c.) 

TREVANION,  or  GUERTA,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  Queen 
Charlotte's  Archipelago  ;  lat.  10°  40'  S.;  Ion.  165°  45'  30"  E. ; 
in  a  lagoon  of  same  name  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island  of 
Nitendi  or  Santa-Cruz.  It  is  nearly  10  m.  in  circuit. 

TREVELEZ,  or  ENTREVELEZ,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  about  35  m.  from  Granada,  S.  side,  Nevada,  and 
not  far  from  its  culminating  peak  Mulhacen.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  several  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1590. 

TREVES  [German,  Trier],  a  gov.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
bounded,  N.  by  gov.  Aix-la-Chapellc;  E.Coblenz  and  detached 
portions  of  the  duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Coburg,  and  the 
palatinate  of  Bavaria;  S.  France;  and  W.  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemberg;  area,  2098  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  belongs  for 
the  most  part  to  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  which  traverses 
it  circuitously  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  and  divides  it  into  two 
distinct  portions.  Both  of  these  become  elevated  as  they  re 
cede  from  the  river,  and  terminate  in  lofty  ridges,  that  on  the 
left  bank  being  partly  covered  by  the  Eifel  and  the  high  Veen, 
and  that  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Ilundsriickcn  and  the  Vosges. 


Many  of  the  mountains  are  basaltic.  Their  culminating  point 
is  the  Erbsenkope,  2500  ft.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Moselle,  within  the  government,  are  the  Saar,  Sauer.and  Nahe. 
The  climate  in  the  lower  valleys  is  mild,  but  elsewhere  bleak 
and  cold.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  which 
supplies  abundance  of  fuel  both  for  domestic  use  and  a  number 
of  blast-furnaces.  Much  of  the  higher  ground  is  either  waste 
or  occupied  as  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  extent  of  arable 
land  is  thus  limited.  The  most  fertile  portions  are  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Eifel,  where  the  subsoil  is  chalk.  The 
principal  crops  are  rye,  barley,  spelt,  and  potatoes.  Flax  is 
grown  to  some  extent  in  favourable  situations.  In  such  situ 
ations  the  vine  also  thrives,  and  yields  a  considerable  quantity 
of  wine,  part  of  which  bears  a  good  name.  The  minerals  in 
clude  iron,  coal,  limestone,  gypsum,  and  roofing-slate.  Manu 
factures  have  not  made  much  progress.  The  most  important 
is  leather  ;  after  it  are  iron,  glass,  porcelain,  and  stone  ware. 
For  administrative  purposes  the  government  is  divided  into 
13  circles,  of  which  Treves  is  the  capital.  About  five-sixths 
of  the  inhabitants  are  R.  Catholics.  Pop.  (1849),  492,182. 

TREVES  [anc.  Augusta  Trevirorum;  German,  Trier],  a 
tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  cap.  above  gov.,  in  a  luxuriant  valley 
surrounded  by  low  vine-clad  hills,  r.  bank  Moselle,  here  crossed 
by  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  nearly  600  ft.  long,  57  m.  S.W. 
Coblenz.  It  is  considered  the  oldest  city  in  Germany,  and  is 
by  far  the  richest  of  its  cities  in  Roman  remains,  though  these 
are  more  remarkable  for  vastness  than  beauty,  and  are  far 
outstripped  by  the  remains  both  of  Italy  and  France.  Modern 
Treves  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  of  nine  suburbs.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  with  eight  gates,  and  is  indifferently 
built,  having  few  good  public  squares,  and  a  great  number  of 
irregular  and  narrow  streets.  The  buildings  most  deserving 
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of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  an  irregular  structure  in  the  earliest 
Romanesque  style,  supposed  to  be  partly  of  Roman  construc 
tion  under  the  orders  of  the  Empress  Helena,  who,  moreover, 
is  the  reputed  depositor  of  the  Holy  Coat,  the  exhibition  of 
which,  in  1844,  attracted  1,000,000  pilgrims,  and  brought 
large  sums  into  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  ;  adjoining  the 
cathedral,  and  far  superior  to  it  in  architectural  merit,  the 
Liebfrauenkirche  [church  of  our  Lady],  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  elegant  specimens  of  pure  pointed  Gothic  ;  the  palace  of 
the  electors  and  bishops,  a  handsome  and  extensive  edifice, 
now  converted  into  a  barrack,  and  partly  occupying  the  site 

1  of  a  vast  Roman  structure,  of  which  a  colossal  fragment  still 
exists,  under  the  name  of  the  Heidenthurm  [Heathen's  Tower] ; 

'  at  the  extremity  of  an  open  space  in  front  of  this  structure, 
the  ancient  remains  of  the  Roman  baths  in  a  very  shattered 

|  state  ;  to  the  E.  of  the  baths,  and  outside  the  walls,  the  Roman 
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amphitheatre,  scooped  out  of  the  hill  of  the  Marsberg,  where 
the  solidity  of  the  rock  lias  preserved  entire  the  form  of  the 
arena,  but  no  buildings  remain  except  two  vaulted  passages, 
and  the  Schwarzes-Thor  or  Porta  Nigra  [Black  Gate],  one  of 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the  town,  decorated  in  front 
with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns,  and  presenting  the  massive 
simplicity  of  Eoman  structure,  but  thought  to  be  of  more  ] 
recent  origin.  Other  buildings  and  establishments  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  town-library  of  60,000  vols.,  the  museum, 
gymnasium,  theatre,  two  nunneries,  episcopal  seminary, 
provincial,  industrial,  and  numerous  other  schools,  the  school  j 
of  design,  savings'-banks,  burgher-hospital,  poorhouse,  house  • 
of  correction,  &c.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and  i 
linen  cloth,  worsted,  carpets,  hats,  porcelain,  soap,  glue, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  refined-wax ;  and  the  trade,  for  which 
the  Moselle  affords  great  facilities,  is  chiefly  in  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  in  fruit  and  wine.  Treves,  when 
Julius  Caesar  led  his  armies  into  the  district,  was  the  capital 
of  a  powerful  people,  whom  he  calls  the  Treviri.  It  after 
wards,  under  Augustus,  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  Trevirorum,  and  became  the  capital  of  Gal- 
lia  Belgica.  Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  often  resided  in 
it,  and  it  attained  to  such  magnificence  that  the  poet  Ausonius 
calls  it  the  second  metropolis  of  the  empire.  During  the  in 
vasion  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  it  was  almost  anni-  j 
hilated,  but  revived  and  rose  to  great  splendour  under  the 
archbishop-electors,  who  possessed  extensive  domains,  often 
maintained  large  armies,  and  managed,  by  their  union  of  tem 
poral  and  ecclesiastical  sovereignty,  to  exercise  great  politi 
cal  influence  in  Germany.  St.  Ambrose,  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  was  born,  and  St.  Jerome,  another  of  its  fathers, 
studied  here.  Pop.  (1846),  19,639. 

TREVET,  par.  Irel.  Heath ;  41 69  ac.     Pop.  41 6. 
TREVETHIN-wiTH-PoNTYrooL,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth; 
ll,329ac.     Pop.  16,864. 

TREVI,  two  places,  Papal  States:—!,  (anc.  Trclia],  A 
tn.,  deleg.  and  9  m.  N.  Spoleto,  rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphi 
theatre  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Sereno.  It  has  some  trade 
in  corn.  Pop.  3020. — 2,  [anc.  Trebana],  A  tn.,  com.  and  40  m. 
E.S.E.  Rome,  near  r.  bank  Teverone.  Pop.  1025. 

TREVIANA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  33  m. 
W.N.W.  Logrono ;  with  a  church,  an  ancient  hermitage,  a 
courthouse,  prison,  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruit.  Pop.  1224. 

TREVICO,   a  tn.    Naples,  prov.   Principato-Ultra,   and  j 
llm.  S.E.  Ariano,  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines.     It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop ;  and  contains  a  cathedral,  and  two  other 
churches.     Pop.  2000. 

TREVIGLIO,  or  TREVILLIO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian 

Italy,  gov.  Milan,  prov.  and  13m.  S.  by  VV.  Bergamo,  cap. 

dist.,  near  the  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice.     It  has  a  very 

cheerful  appearance,  consisting  of  spacious  and  well-cleaned 

streets,  and  containing  many  elegant  mansions ;  is  the  seat  of 

a  court  of  justice,  has  a  large  and  handsome  parish  church, 

in  the  Gothic  style ;  another  handsome  church,  which  belonged 

to  a  suppressed  Augustine  monastery ;  a  large  ordinary  and 

a  foundling  hospital,  several  tanneries,  numerous  silk-mills, 

in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  ;  and 

manufactures  of  candles,  vinegar,  and  mustard.     Pop.  8998. 

TREVIGNO,  a  seaport  tn.  Austria.     See  ROVIGKO. 

TREVISO    [Latin,  Trevisium;   French,  Trevise],  a  tn. 

Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  15  m.  N.N.W.  Venice,  cap.  prov., 

on  the  Sile.     It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  bastions, 

and  inclosed  by  a  wet-ditch,  supplied  with  water  from  the  Sile, 

and  is  entered  by  three  gates.     It  is  an  ancient  place,  and 

though  not  regularly  built,  has  spacious  streets  and  large 

squares,  and  a  great  number  of  handsome  houses,  generally 

lined  by  arcades,  and  often  possessed  of  small  but  well-planted 

gardens,  which  give  the  town  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  but  unfinished 

structure  of  the  Lombards ;  the  church  of  St.  Nicolo,  a  large 

j      Gothic  edifice;  the  courthouses  and  new  prison,  townhouse, 

j     register- office,  hospital,  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  montc- 

j     dc-pieta,   two  theatres,  both  handsome  buildings;   and   the 

;     civil  hospital.     The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  and 

i      cotton  goods,  and  cutlery ;  the  trade  is  in  corn,  cattle,  and 

i     fruit,  and   there  is  an  important   annual    fair   of  15   days. 

Treviso  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  provincial  and  city 

;     courts  and  offices ;  and  possesses  a  botanical  garden,  agricul 


tural  society,  and  athenaeum  of  science  and  literature.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
municipal  free-town  under  the  Romans.  On  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Huns,  then  by  the 
Ostigoths,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lombards,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  two  margraviates,  under  the  name  of  Marca 
Trevigniana.  During  the  feuds  between  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  it  formed  part  of  the  Lombardic  league,  and  be 
came  independent.  In  1344  it  voluntarily  placed  itself  under 
the  government  of  Venice,  whose  fortunes  it  has  since  fol 
lowed.  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  and  Pope  Benedict  XL, 

were  born  in  Treviso.  Pop.  (1846),  19,484. The  PROVINCE, 

area,  702  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  hilly  and  almost  mountainous  in  the  N., 
but  in  all  other  directions  consists  of  an  extensive  undulating 
plain,  watered  by  the  Piave,  Sile,  and  Livenza.  It  is  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  of  Lombardy,  abounding  alike  in  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively  grown,  and 
chestnuts  are  particularly  abundant.  The  dairy  attracts  much 
attention,  and  the  cheese  bears  a  high  name.  There  are  seve 
ral  large  forests,  yielding  fine  timber;  and  copper  is  wrought. 
The  only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  silk  goods, 
woollens,  paper,  and  various  articles  in  copper,  bronze,  iron, 
and  steel.  Pop.  286,199. 

TREVOES,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta, 
18  m.  S.S.E.  Lamego,  near  r.  bank  Tavora.  Pop.  812. 

TRE  VOUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ain,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Bourg. 
It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
washed  by  the  Saone,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  turnery,  jewellery,  and  gold 
and  silver  leaf.  The  Jesuits  published  here  an  encyclopedia 
called  Dictionnaire-de-Trevoux.  Pop.  1855. 

TREWEN,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  988  ac.     Pop.  188. 

TREYFORD,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1260  ac.     Pop.  174. 

TREYSA,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Oberhessen,  1.  bank 
Schwalm,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Marburg. 
It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  a  tannery,  and  nume 
rous  mills.  Pop.  2549. 

TREZZANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
dist.and2m.  S.W.  Corsico,  on  both  sides  the  Naviglio-Grande, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  contains  a  parish  church.  P.  1057. 

TREZZO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  19m. 
N.E.  Milan,  r.  bank  Adda.  It  contains  three  churches;  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and 
wine,  greatly  aided  by  the  Martezana  canal,  which  commences 
here.  Pop.  3285. 

TRIBAU,  or  TREBOWA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and 
29m.  W.N.W.  Olmiitz,  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Prague. 
It  contains  a  castle,  four  churches,  hospital,  townhouse,  Piarist 
college,  and  Franciscan  monastery;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  and  several  dye-works.  Pop.  3751. 

TRIBAU  (BoiiMiscH),  a  market  4n.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
30m.  E.S.E.  Chrudim,  en  the  Bohemian  railway;  with  a 
church,  a  townhouse,  a  bathing-establishment,  and  walk, 
leather,  saw,  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  2600. 

TRIBITZ,  or  TREBOWICE,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  on  the  Tre- 
bowka,  and  on  the  Bohemian  railway,  6  m.  from  Leitomischl ; 
with  a  very  ancient  church,  a  school,  and  two  mills.  P.  1069. 

TRIBOLI,  seaport,  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  TIREBOLI. 

TRIBSEES,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  and 
22  m.  S.W.  Stralsund,  r.  bank  Trebel ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2703. 

TUICALA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey.     See  TRIKALA. 

TRICALOOR,  a  tn.  S.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  r.  bank 
Panaur,  43  in.  W.  Pondicherry ;  lat.  11°  15'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  15'  E. 

TRICARICO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  dist.  and 
27  m.  W.S.W.  Matera.  It  is  surrounded  with  ancient  walls 
flanked  with  towers ;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a 
handsome  cathedral,  and  three  other  churches,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  four  monasteries,  and  a  nunnery.  Pop.  4800. 

TR1CASE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  dist  and  22  m. 
E.S.E.  Gallipoli,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Ionian  Sea ;  with 
three  convents,  and  manufactures  of  morocco-leather,  and  of 
cotton  goods  made  chiefly  from  cotton  grown  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop.  2789. 

TRICERRO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  No- 
vara,  prov.  Vercelli ;  with  a  church  and  two  oratories.  P.  1227. 

TEICHINOPQLY,  a  dist.  and  tn.  British  India,  presid. 
Madras.  The  DISTRICT,  between  lat.  10°  40'  and  1 1°  25'  N. ; 
and  Ion.  78°  10'  and  79°  30'  E.,  is  surrounded  on  the  N,  and  W. 
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by  the  dists.  S.  Arcot,  Salem,  and  Coimbatoor;  S.  and  E., 
by  Madura  and  Tanjore.  Area,  3000  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  mostly  level,  but  interspersed  in  the  S.  with  several  abrupt 
granite-heights,  on  one  of  which  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly  is 
seated.  The  river  Cavery  flows  through  the  district  W. 
to  E.,  and  along  it  are  many  rice-grounds.  The  soil,  except 
near  the  rivers,  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  and  from  March 
to  May  the  climate  is  oppressively  hot.  Little  rain  falls 
annually,  yet  the  country  is  about  May  lain  under  water 
drained  from  the  Mysore  Mountains,  which  is  carefully  pre 
served  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in  artificial  cuts  and 
sluices ;  by  which  means  two  and  sometimes  three  crops  of 
rice  are  raised  yearly.  Tobacco,  betel-leaf,  cocoa-nuts,  plan 
tains,  and  dry  grains  are  cultivated  ;  and  around  the  capital 
are  good  fruit-gardens.  The  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  jewellery 
of  Trichinopoly  are  famous  in  India ;  cheroots  in  large 
quantities,  indigo,  nitre,  cotton,  and  calico  are  also  exports 
of  consequence.  Pop.  634,400. The  TOWN,  r.  bank  Ca 
very,  lat.  10°  50'  N.;  Ion.  78°  44'  E.,  is  30  m.  W.  Tanjore, 


inhabited  by  Christians.  The  space  also  contains  a  citadel 
and  palace,  a  college  for  100  Brahmins,  numerous  pagodas,  one 
of  which  has  four  turrets,  erected  by  as  many  Indian  princes ; 
good  barracks,  an  hospital,  magazine,  and  storehouses.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Malabar  for  its  sanctity,  and  is  the 
place  of  a  large  annual  festival ;  it  is  also  the  most  important 
trading  emporium  in  Cochin,  and  the  station  of  a  collector,  zil- 
lah  court,  and  a  regimental  company  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army. 
TRIEBEL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
50  m.  S.  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ;  with  three  churches,  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  earthenware,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1506. 

TRIEBES,avil.Germany,Reuss-Schleitz;  with  achurch, 
two  schools,  and  saw,  oil,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1254. 

TRIEBSWETTER,  or  NAGY-UTZ,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  Torontal,  about  6  m.  from  Komlos ;  with 
a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1978. 

TRIEGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  16  m. 
N.W.  Luzern ;  with  a  handsome  church,  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  and  a  cotton-mill.     Pop.  2624. 
TRIENT,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  TUENT. 
TRIER,  a  gov.  and  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia.     Sec 
TREVES. 

TRIESTE  [Latin,  Tergeste;  German,  Triest],  a 
tn.  and  seaport,  Austria,  lllyria,  duchy  Carniola,  circle 
Adelsberg,  214  m.  S.W.  Vienna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway,  on  a  gulf  of  same  name,  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic;  lat.  (castle)  45°  38'  36"  N. ; 
Ion.  13°  46'  30"  E.  (it.)  It  stands  partly  on  sloping 
and  partly  on  level  ground,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
inclosed  by  hills ;  and  consists  of  the  old  town,  the 
new  town  or  Theresienstadt,  the  Josephstadt,  and  the 
Franzens-Vorstadt.  The  old  town,  situated  on  the 
slope  surmounted  by  the  castle,  and  surrounded  by 
old  black  walls,  has  narrow  streets,  many  of  them  so 
•steep  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  new 
town,  occupying  a  level  space  near  the  harbour, 
partly  gained  from  the  sea  and  from  salt-marshes,  is 
regularly  built  of  handsome  white  houses,  either 
lining  broad,  commodious,  well-paved  streets,  or  form 
ing  spacious  elegant  squares.  A  broad  canal,  deep 
enough  to  float  vessels  of  large  burden,  runs  up 

and  207  m.  (by  road)  S.S.\Y.  Madras.  The  fort,  about  1  in.  [  from  the  harbour  through  this  part  of  the  town,  and  enables 
in  length  N.  to  S.,  by  ^  m.  in  breadth,  contains  a  granite-peak  1  the  merchants  to  receive  or  deliver  cargoes  at  their  doors. 
500  ft.  in  height,  which  commands  all  the  surrounding 
countiy,  and  its  appearance  from  the  W.  'is  not  unlike 
(hat  of  Edinburgh  castle  in  miniature.'  On  the  rock 
are  the  citadel,  a  large  and  massive  pagoda,  and  a 
square-pillared  Hindoo  edifice;  and  in  its  S.  face  is  a 
sculptured  cave-temple.  The  fort  has  strong  walls, 
from  20  ft.  to  30  ft,  in  height ;  and  incloses  a  closely- 
built  native  town,  with  the  pay-office,  arsenal,  garrison- 
hospital,  ordnance-stores,  jail,  and  a  large  missionary 
chapel.  Beyond  the  walls,  on  the  S.  and  W.,  are  the 
various  barracks,  several  hospitals,  handsome  residences 
for  military  officers,  an  extensive  parade-ground,  a  race 
course,  public  rooms,  St.  John's  church,  with  the  torn! 
of  Bishop  Heber,  who  was  interred  there  in  1826;  a 
II.  Catholic  chapel,  nnd  various  cemeteries.  The 
country  around  is  highly  fertile,  and  abounds  with  popu 
lous  villages ;  and  the  island  of  Seringham  adjacent,  it 
renowned  in  India  for  the  number,  size,  and  wealth  of 
its  pagodas.  Trichinopoly  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
S.  division  of  the  Madras  army ;  it  is  usually  garrisoned 
by  four  regiments  of  native  infantry,  and  one  of  cavalry, 
a  regiment  of  royal  infantry,  and  a  company  of  artil 
lery,  the  whole  comprising  between  4000  and  5000 
men.  Trichinopoly  chains  and  jewellery  are  famous  ; 
and  here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths,  linens, 
harness,  and  saddlery,  and  well-supplied  bazaars.  Good 
roads  connect  the  town  with  Madura,  Dindigul,  Tan 
jore,  and  Madras.  Pop.  of  the  fort,  and  exclusive  of 
troops,  30,000. 

TRICHOOR  [native,  Trichoioapayroor],  a  tn. Ilin- 
doostan,  Cochin  dominions  under  presid.  Madias,  50  in. 
N.  by  W.  Cochin.  It  consists  of  n  walled  inclosuro- 
4£  m.  in  circuit;  its  ramparts,  raised  in  1794,  surround 
an  area  over  which  several  separate  villages  are  scattered,  the 
most  compact  being  one  around  a  Romo -Syrian  church,  and 
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The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  finest 
edifice  in  Trieste,  situated  in  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
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are  a  fountain  and  a  statue  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  and         Though  Trieste  is  more  a  commercial  than  a  manufac- 


adorned  with  a  Doric  colonnade,  and  a  fine  spacious  portal 
leading  to  a  noble  merchants'  hall,  while  the  story  immediately 
above  is  employed  as  a  casino ;  the  Dom  or  cathedral,  of  great 


TRIESTE.  —  I  rom  rasas,  Voyage  Pittorcsquc  dc  1'Istrie  et  de  la  Dalmntie. 


antiquity,  in  the  Byzantine  style,  somewhat  resembling  St. 
Clark's  at  Venice,  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  which  is  said  to 
stand  on  a  temple  of  Jupiter;  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Jesuit  church,  with  a  fine  Corinthian  colonnade ;  the  Protestant 
church,  synagogue,  custom-house,  post-office,  and  old  and  new 
theatres.  Outside  the  town,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  the  new  lazar 
etto,  one  of  the  largest  and  best-arranged  in  Europe.  The  har- 

pt  to  the 
avy  sea 


bour  is  of  easy  access,  and  completely  sheltered  excepi 
N.  W.,  from  which,  though  accidents  seldom  occur,  a  he 
is  sometimes  thrown  in.  It  is  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of 
300  tons  to  its  quays,  and  vessels  of  any  size  to  anchor  safely 
at  a  short  distance  off  in  the  roads.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Theresien  mole, 
which  projects  N.W.  into  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  n  broad 
platform,  occupied  partly  by  a  fort  and  partly  by  an  intermit 
tent  light,  106  ft.  above  the  sen.  Close  to  the  harbour  arc 
extensive  building-docks.  The  trade,  which  began  rapidly  to 
increase  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Em 
press  Maria  Theresa  made  great  improvements  on  the  har 
bour,  and  declared  it  a  free-port,  is  very  extensive,  including 
much  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  produce  of  the  neighbour 
ing  countries.  The  principal  exports  are  corn,  rice,  wine, 
oil,  wax,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  silk,  wood,  hides,  marble,  iron, 
lead,  quicksilver,  copper,  alum,  vitriol,  silk  stuffs,  printed  cot 
tons,  coarse  and  fine  linens,  soap,  leather,  glass,  and  liqueurs. 
The  principal  imports  fire  colonial  produce,  raw  and  spun 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  dried  fruits,  hides,  salt-fish,  camel's- 
hair,  &c.  Trieste  is  the  head-quarters  of  tfle  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steam-packet  company,  which  possesses  40  to  50  steamers 
trading  to  Venice,  Alexandria,  Varna,  Constantinople,  &c. 
The  following  tables  give  a  good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
trade  of  this  rising  port: — 

NiiMBiiE  O/VKSSKLS  and  AMOUNT  of  TONNAGE  KNTERISD 
ami  CI.KA.RKD  nt  TBIESTK,  1819-1852. 


YEAR. 

A,«v«* 

DrPARTED. 

^1,      |           Ton, 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

1849 

1850 
1851 

1852 

1,992 
2,057 
2,697 
2.858 

436,090 
454,261 
589,372 
445.048 

1,951 
2,061 

2,297 

?,,m 

436,043 
451,210 
502,861 
630,920 

EXPORTS  and  IMPORTS,  1810-1S51. 


I 


•                          (MPOKIS.                          ||                         EXPORTS. 

U>  sea. 

Uy  land. 

Total. 

By  sea. 

By  land. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3846 

1847 
1818 
1849 
1850 
1851 

6,789.500 
7,131,500 
5,158,720 
7,2S3,000 
7,885,000 
9,700  000 

1,879,100 
1,880.500 
1,475,280 
2,040,000 

2,199,700 
2,500,000 

8,608,600 
9,015,0(10 
6,631,1,00 
9,323,000 
10,084,700 
12,200,000 

4,816,800 
4,b90,700 
3,437,400 
4^988,000 
5,037,800 
5,860,000 

2,295,600 
2,399,800 
2,003,700 
2,810,000 

3,'150,'JOO 
3,710,000 

7,142,400 
7,290,50U 
5,441,100 
7,793,000 
8,493,500 
9,600,000 

turing  town,  the  manufactures  are  numerous  and  in  some 
branches  extensive.  The  principal  articles  are  white-lead, 
wax-candles,  soap,  rosoglio,  spirits,  earthenware, and  morocco- 
leather.  A  great  number  of  vessels  also  are 
built,  and  an  active  shipping  is  carried  on  in 
the  bay.  Trieste  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the 
seat  of  civil,  mercantile,  and  marine  courts, 
and  of  a  number  of  important  public  offices, 
and  possesses  various  endowments  and  estab 
lishments,  benevolent,  educational,  literary, 
and  scientific.  It  existed  under  the  Eomans, 
but  never  rose  to  much  importance  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it  at 
tracted  the  attention  and  shared  largely  in  the 
enlightened  policy  of  the  Empress  Maria  The 
resa,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prosperity 
which  has  ever  since  continued  to  advance, 
and  converted  a  comparatively  insignificant 
town  into  the  first  port  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Pop.  (1850),  63,901. 

TRIGIANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  5  m. 
S.S.E.  Bari;  with  a  church  and  a  convent. 
Pop.  2950. 

TRIGNO  [anc.  Trwum  Portuosum},  a 
river,  Naples,  rises  near  Vasto-Gerardo,  prov. 
Sannio;  flows  S.S.E.,  then  suddenly  turns 
N.N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  two  mouths,  about  5  m. 
S.E.  Vasto-d'-Ammone  ;  total  course,  60  m. 

TR1GOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Cre 
mona,  6  m.  S.  Soncino;  with  a  church  and  two  chapels. 
Pop.  2087. 

TRIGUEROS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  10  m. 
N.E.  Huel  va ;  with  irregular,  but  clean  and  well-paved  streets ; 
three  squares,  a  church,  suppressed  Carmelite  convent,  and 
townhouse;  apoorhouse,  schools,  two  hermitages;  and  numer 
ous  potteries,  and  flour  and  oil  mills.  P.  (agricultural),  3534. 
TRIE  ALA,  or  TRICALA  [anc.  Tricca],  a  tn.  European 
Turkey,  Thessaly,  390  m.  W.S.W.  Constantinople;  lat. 
39°  31'  N. ;  Ion.  21°  48'  E.  It  is  large,  and  has  extensive  and 
bustling  bazaars  ;  but  is  greatly  neglected,  and  partly  in  ruins. 
Pop.  12,000. — (Lear's  Journal  in  Albania  and  Illyria.} 

TRIKERI :—  1 ,  A  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  Thessaly,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  forming  the  E.  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Volo,  30  m.  E.N.E.  Zeitoun.  It  has  one  of  the  best-fre 
quented  harbours  in  this  part  of  the  archipelago,  and  build 
ing-yards,  at  which  a  great  number  of  vessels  are  filled  out. 
Pop.  about  5000.— 2,  A  small  isl.  in  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  im 
mediately  off  the  peninsula. — 3,  A  channel,  leading  off  from 
the  arcliipclago ;  it  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Volo  on 
the  N.,  and  the  channel  of  Talanda  on  the  S.W. 

TRILLF1NGEN,  a  vil.  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  on  a 
very  bleak  and  elevated  site  ;  with  a  parish  church.  P.  1049. 
TRILLO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Guadalajara,  60  in.  E.N.E. 
Madrid.  It  has  a  courthouse,  primary  school,  parish  church, 
and  excellent  mineral-baths,  much  frequented  during  the 
season,  from  June  15  to  September  15.  Pop.  670. 

TRIM,  a  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  cap.  of  co.  Meath,  1.  bank 
Boyne,  26  m.  N.N.W.  Dublin.     It  contains  a  new  county- 
prison,  county-courthouse,  hospitals,  schools,  u  church,  find 
chapel,  but  none  of  them  remarkable  ;  and  has  no  trade.    Pop. 
(tn.),  1905.     Area  of  par.,  13,426  ac.     Pop.  6226. 
j         TRIMDON,  par.  Eng.  Durham;  2280  ac.     Pop.  159S. 
1        TR1MINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  680  ac.   Pop.  243. 
j         TRIMLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk:—!,  (-St. -Martin}; 
I  2338  ac.     Pop.  574.— 2,  (-St.-Hai-y};  2208  ac.     Pop.  304. 

TRIMM1S,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons,  3  m. 
j  from  Coire ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1105. 

TRINCOMALEE,  a  mnritime  tn. Ceylon,  E.  coast;  lat. 
8°  33'  7"  N.;  Ion.  81°  14'  7"  E.  It  stands  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  a  noble  harbour,  at  the  foot  of  a  height  crowned 
by  the  fort,  and  defended  by  fortifications  which  extend  for 
1  m.  along  the  shore.  The  native  town  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  confused  assemblage  of  300  or  400  huts  of  palm-leaves, 
separated  by  lofty  trees;  near  the  harbour  is,  however,  a 
bazaar,  consisting  of  two  long  and  wide  streets,  lined  with  all 
kinds  of  shops  ;  and  here  is  also  a  '  rest-house,'  a  large  and 
good  hotel.  A  small  pagoda  with  a  very  curious  portal,  and 
a  large  tank  are  the  only  other  remarkable  structures.  Fort 
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Frederick,  above  the  town,  is  garrisoned  by  several  com 
panies  of  European  infantry,  engineers,  artillery,  and  rifle 
men  ;  Fort  Osteuberg,  at  the  opposite  entrance  of  the  harbour, 


is  also  a  strong  and  garrisoned  fortress,  and  protects  a  dock 
yard  at  its  foot.  The  harbour  is  a  spacious  inlet,  nearly 
landlocked,  and  has  deep  water  in  many  places  close  to  the 
shore ;  it  forms  the  principal  harbour  of  refuge  for  shipping 
in  tha  Bay  of  Bengal  and  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  during 


by  Lieut.  Btlluirs,  K  N. 


the  N.E.  monsoon.  The  inhabitants  of  Trincomalee  are 
mostly  descendants  of  Malabar  Christians  or  Mussulmans. 
The  place  has  little  trade,  and  affords  but  indifferent  supplies 
of  provisions.  Amongst  the  population  are  many  dealers  in 
shells  and  precious  stones  or  mock-gems.  The  town  succes 
sively  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  and  was 
taken  by  the  British  from  the  latter  in  1795. — (Haussmann, 
Voyaric  en  Chine,  &c.) 

THING,  amarkettn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hertford,  31  m. 
N.W.  by  W.  London,  a  station  on  the  London  and  North-West 
ern  railway;  houses  mostly  modern  and  well  built,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  town  exceedingly  neat.  It  has  a  hand 
some  church  in  the  ancient  English  style,  with  a  large  tower 
surmounted  by  a  low  spire  ;  'two  Dissenting  chapels  ;  manu 
factures  of  canvas  and  straw-plait,  and  a  silk-mill  which  em 
ploys  up  wards  of  300  persons.  Area  of  par.,  7390  ac.  P.  4746. 

TRINGAXO,  or  TIUXOAXU,  a  rnjuhship,  E.  coast  of  the 
Malacca  peninsula;  lat.  4°  15'  to  6°  80*  N.;  bounded,  N.  by 
Calantan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  of  that 
namo;  E.  the  China  Sea ;  S.  Pahang;  and  VV.  a  mountain-range 
separating  it  from  Perak.  The  surface  consists  of  a  succes 
sion  of  low  hills  rising  from  the  shore  towards  the  interior, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cofi'ue,  of  which  there 


is  a  considerable  export.  The  minerals  consist  chiefly  of 
gold  and  tin,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  worked  to  some 
extent,  Though  considered  tributary  to  Siam,  Tringano  is 
one  of  the  most  genuine  of  the  modern  Malay 
states,  and  nowhere  is  the  Malayan  dialect  spoken 
in  greater  purity.  P.  estimated  at  about  30,000. 
TKINIDAD,  an  isl.,  S.  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  lat. 
20°  29'  30"  S. ;  Ion.  29°  1 0'  W.  It  is  about  6  m. 
in  circumference,  high  and  uneven,  rocky,  diffi 
cult  of  access,  and  in  general  barren,  but  in  some 
parts  covered  with  small  trees.  On  the  W.  side, 
almost  detached  from  the  island,  there  is  a  rock 
of  cylindrical  form  about  850  ft.  high,  with  trees 
on  it.  There  is  also  a  bluff  rock,  about  800  ft. 
high,  through  which  there  is  a  stupendous  arched 
passage,  40  ft.  in  breadth,  nearly  50  ft.  in  height, 
and  420  ft.  in  length ;  the  sea  breaks  through 
this  arch  with  great  noise.  At  the  S.E.  end  of 
the  island  there  is  a  rock  of  a  conical  form,  about 
1 160  ft.  high,  called  the  Sugar-loaf,  with  trees  on 
its  summit ;  and  whenever  it  rains  much,  a  beauti 
ful  water- fall  of  above  700  ft.  is  projected  from  it. 
TRINIDAD,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the 
N.  of  Texas ;  flows  first  E.S.E.,  then  S.S.E.,  and 
after  a  very  winding  course  of  above  250  m.,  falls 
into  Galveston  Bay,  in  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

TRINIDAD  [French,  La  Trinit€\,  one  of 
the  British  W.  India  isls.,  and,  excepting  Ja 
maica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable.  It  is  the  most  S.  of 
the  Windward  group,  lies  immediately  off  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  opposite 
the  N.  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  ;  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with 
considerable  projections  at  all  its  angles  except  the  S.E. 
Length,  N.  to  S.,  50  m. ;  average  breadth,  about 
30  m.,  exclusive  of  its  projections ;  area,  about 
1,536,000  ac.  Point  Galera,  the  N.E  extre 
mity  of  the  island,  is  in  lat.  10°  50'  N. ;  Ion. 
60°  54'  W.  (R.)  Approached  from  the  N.,  Trini 
dad  appears  like  an  immense  ridge  of  rocks  ;  its 
E.  and  S.  shores  are  also  rocky  and  high ;  but 
on  the  S.,  or  side  next  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  it  pre 
sents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  magnifi 
cent  panoramas  imaginable,  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains  being  covered  with  a  verdure  that  knows 
no  decay'.  The  mountain-chains  run  W.  to  E. 
In  the  N.,  near  the  sea,  they  attain  an  elevation 
of  about  3000  ft.,  and  are  broken  and  rugged. 
In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  less  elevated 
group  of  mountains,  and  in  the  S.  a  series  of 
beautiful  hills  and  knolls,  among  which  nu 
merous  delightful  valleys  occur.  In  the  inter 
vals  between  the  ranges  of  mountains  above 
described  are  several  extensive,  plains,  stretch 
ing  across  nearly  the  entire  island  E.  to  W.: 
they  contain  some  natural  meadows  or  savannas, 
and  are  plentifully  watered  by  numerous  streams,  but  generally 
terminate  towards  the  Gulf  of  Paria  in  great  swamps.  Some 
of  them,  also,  still  continue  in  their  natural  state,  covered  with 
trees.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Caroni,  the  Oropuche, 
and  the  Ortoire  ;  the  first  two  navigable  to  a  considerable  dis 
tance  inland  by  small  craft.  The  nucleus  of  the  mountains 
is  a  very  dense  argillaceous  schistus,  becoming  laminated  and 
friable  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  changing  to  a 
micaceous  schistus  in  the  inferior  layers  and  near  the  beds  of 
rivers;  in  the  interstices  of  which  latter,  particularly  to  the 
N..  are  found  great  quantities  of  sulphureous  pyrites  in  cubic 
crystals.  There  is  no  granite  on  the  island ;  but  blocks  of 
milky  quartz  of  different  sizes  are  found  in  every  valley. 
Gypsum  and  limestone  are  rare.  Near  Point  Icaque,  forming 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  are  several  mud-volcanoes, 
the  largest,  about  150  ft.  in  diameter,  has  boiling  mud  con 
stantly  bubbling,  but  never  overflown  g.  Some  of  these  vol 
canoes  throw  out  salt-water,  heavily  It  adcd  with  argillaceous 
earth.  During  the  hottest  months  of  the  dry  season,  cold 
mud  is  thrown  to  the  height  of  30  ft.,  and  the  volcano  is  un 
approachable  to  within  50  paces.  Submarine  volcanoes  also 
occur  on  both  sides  of  the  island  ;  one  on  the  W.  coast,  near 
Cape  Brea,  occasionally  boils  up,  and  discharges  a  quantity 
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of  petroleum;  the  other,  on  the  \V.  coast,  near  Cape  Mayero, 
gives,  in  March  and  June,  several  detonations  resembling 
thunder,  succeeded  by  flames  and  smoke,  afterwards  eject 
ing  pieces  of  bitumen  as  black  and  brilliant  as  jet.  ^  But 
the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  this  kind  in  the  island 


S.  coasts,  particularly  on  the  former ;  but  few,  and  those  in 
different,  on  its  E.  and  N.  shores.  Pop.  (1851),  68,645;  thus 
classified— K.  Catholics,  43,605;  Episcopalians,  16,246 ;  Wes- 
leyans,  2508;  Presbyterians,  1017;  Independents,  133; 
Baptists,  448;  Mahometans,  Gentoos,  heathens,  &c.,  4688. 

TRINIDADE,  a  vil.and  par.  Brazil, 
prov.  and  30  m.  N.E.  Rio-de-Janeiro; 
with  a  handsome  church,  numerous  sugar- 
works  and  distilleries,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  timber.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

TRIM  IT  A,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov. 
Naples,  near  Sorrento ;  with  two  churches 
and  an  abbey.  Pop.  1250. 

TRINITA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Coni,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.N.W.  Mon- 
dovi,  on  the  road  to  Turin ;  with  a  court 
of  justice,  two  churches,  and  a  well-en 
dowed  hospital.  Pop.  2893. 

TRINITA -VITTOIUO,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Sardinian  States,  div.  and  5  m.  N.E. 
Nice,  on  the  Pagliona ;  with  a  church  and 
a  sanctuary.  Pop.  1 393. 

TRIN1TE  (LA),  a  tn.,  W.  Indies, 
isl.  Martinique,  W.  shore  of  a  creek  of 
same  name,  16  m.  N.  Port- Royal.  It  was 
formerly  a  large  and  well-built  town,  but 
having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1794,  and  by  hurricanes  in  1813  nnd 
1817,  has  only  been  partially  rebuilt.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  barracks,  and 
prison  ;  a  harbour,  difficult  of  access,  and 
exposed  to  the  E.;  and  a  considerable 
export  of  s-igar  and  rum,  chiefly  to  the 
U.  States. 

TRINITY,  two  pars.  Irel.  in  city 

is  the  Asphaltum  or  Pitch  Lake,  situated  on  the  leeward  ]  of  Waterford:— 1,  (Within);  15  ac.     Pop.  1380.— 2,  (With- 
side  of  the  island,  on  a  small  peninsula  jutting  into  the  sea,  j  out) ;  1068  ac.     Pop.  12,177. 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Guapo  Bay.     It  is  about  1J  m.  in 
circumference,  and  elevated  80  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  headland  on  which  it  is  situated  consists  of  bituminous 
scoriae,  vitrified   sand,   and  earth   cemented  together.       In 


*&•* 


some  places  beds  of  cinders  are  found;   and  a  strong  sul- 


TRINITY-GASK,  par.  Scot.  Perth;  18J  sq.  m.    P.  597. 

TRINITY  (HOLY),  par.  Eng.  Chester ;  1 383  ac.   P.  3490. 

TRINKSEIFEN,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Elbogen,  14  m. 
from  Carlsbad;  with  a  church  and  school.     Pop.  1511. 

TRINO,  a  tn.  and  coin.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 

phureous  smell  pervades  the  ground  to  the  distance  of  8  in.  or  |  prov.  and  12  m.  S.W.  Vercelli,  1.  bank  Po.     It  is  traversed 
10  m.  from  the  lake.     The  pitch  at  the  sides  of  the  lake  is     by  a  large  principal  street  lined  with  porticoes;  and  has  a 
perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but  towards  the  middle  the  heat  gra-  I  court  of  justice  and  a  handsome  church  ;  a  Dominican  con- 
dually  increases,  and  the  pitch  becomes  softer  and  softer,     vent,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.     Pop.  8217. 
until  at  last  it  is  seen  boiling  up  in  a  liquid  state.     Several  TRINOMALEE,  a  tn.,  S.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  52  m. 

attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the  lake,  but  [  W.N.W.  Pondicherry;  lat.  12°  11'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  7'  E.     It  is 
no  bottom  has  ever  been  found.     The  climate  is  apparently  j  extensive  and  populous,  and  the  great  street  leading  to  the 
less  unhealthy  than  that  of  many  of  the  other  W.  India  islands,     temple  is  lined  with  choultries.     Trinomalee  sustained  many 
and  is  not  subject  to  droughts.     The  beneficial  and  abundant  '  sieges  during  the  Carnatic  wars  of  last  century, 
dews,  arising  from  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  island,  and  sur-  j         TRINS  (HoiiEN),  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Gri- 


rounding  ocean,  cool  and  invigorate  the  atmosphere,  and  give 
an  unusual  luxuriance  to  its  vegetation.  The  soil  is  in  gene 
ral  extremely  fertile,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  surface  are 


sons,  4m.  W.  Reich enau,  near  1.  bank  Vorder-Khein.  It  is 
well  built ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  the  ruins  of  two  old 
castles,  and  a  trade  in  fruit.  The  Trimser-see,  in  the  vicinity, 


contains  good  pike.     Pop.  1072. 

TRINTIMIALL,par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1828 ac.  P. 529. 

TRIORA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Nice, 
prov.  and  13m.  N.  by  W.  San  Remo,  on  a  mountain- summit 


mostly  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  contain  the  finest 
wood  for  ship-building  and  for  ornamental  purposes,  amongst 
which  the  red  cedar  and  a  great  variety  of  palms  are  con 
spicuous.  The  principal  animals  inhabiting  the  island  are  a 

species  of  small  deer,  the  mangrove-stag,  the  paca  or  lapo,  I  bathed  on  the  E.  by  the  Capriolo,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ver- 
about  the  size  of  a  hare;  opossums,  armadilloes,  porcupines,  I  deggia,  which  unite  their  streams  a  little  below.  It  was  an- 
lizards,  ant-bears,  sloths,  tiger-cats,  peccaries,  water-dogs,  I  ciently  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  castles,  of 
monkeys  in  great  variety,  land  tortoises,  &c.  Birds — par-  j  which  portions  still  remain;  and  has  an  ancient  collegiate 
tridges,  water-hens,  flamingoes,  white  wood-cocks,  wild  ducks,  1  church,  with  some  good  paintings;  an  Augustine  monastery, 
pelicans,  vultures,  bats  or  vampires,  parrots,  parroquets,  and  a  public  school,  an  hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  en- 
humming-birds,  j  dowments.  Pop.  4846. 


The  chief  crop  of  Trinidad  is  cacao  ;  the  other  exportable 
products  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  coffee,  a  small  quan 
tity  of  cotton  and  ginger,  and  asphalte  from  the  pitch-lake. 


The  exports  in  1849  amounted  to  £381,393,  and  the  imports 
to  £481  ,562  ;  the  revenue  produced  £85,384,  and  the  expen 
diture  was  £70,518. 

Trinidad  is  a  crown-colony,  the  public  affairs  being  ad 
ministered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  committee.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus 


TRIPATOOR,  several  places  in  Hindoostan:— 1,  A 
large  open  village,  120m.  S.W.  Madras;  lat.  12°29'N.; 
Ion.  78°  39'  E. ;  well  sheltered  with  fruit-trees,  and  having 


a  comfortable  appearance. — 2,  A  tn.  Carnatic,  52  m.  S.S.W. 
Tanjore ;  lat.  10°  7'  N. ;  Ion.  78°  40'  E. ;  with  a  ruined  fort. 
— 3,  A  small  but  well-built  tn.  Carnatic,  27  in.  S.  by  W.  Ma 
dras  ;  with  a  Hindoo  temple  of  considerable  note. 

TRIPOLI,  a  country  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  forming  one  of 

.,   (  the  Barbary  States,  and,  in  name  at  least,  a  dependency  of  the 

in  July,  1498,  and  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  j  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  often  understood  in  an  enlarged  sense 
British  in  1797.  Port  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  j  to  include  both  Barca  and  Fezzan,  but  as  these  are  described 
island,  is  the  capital,  and  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  W.  j  under  their  own  heads,  the  present  article  is  confined  to  Tri- 
Indies.  Trinidad  has  numerous  good  harbours  on  its  W.  and  !  poli  proper,  which  lies  between  lat.  28°  and  33°  30'  N. ;  and 
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Ion.  10°  and  20°  E. ;  ami  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
W.  Tunis,  S.  Fezzan  and  the  Libyan  Desert,  and-E.  the  Li 
byan  Desert  and  Barca;  length,  W.  to  E.,  about  700  m. ; 
breadth:  varying  from  100  m.  near  the  centre,  to  200  m.  near 
the  extremities;  area,  roughly  estimated  at  about  105,000 
sq.  m.  The  coast-line,  the  E.  half  of  which  forms  the  very 
remarkable  indentation  anciently  known  as  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  stretches  in  an  irregular  but 
almost  unbroken  course  for  about  800  m.,  and  presents  so  few 
bays  and  protecting  headlands  as  not  to  furnish  more  than  one 
good  harbour — that  of  the  capital.  One-half  of  the  coast, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  or  Lesser  Syrtis  E.  to  Mesurata  Point, 
is  low  and  sandy ;  the  other  half  is  more  diversified,  and  in 
terrupts  the  monotony  of  its  sandy  beaches  by  numerous 
rocky  points,  which  were  the  terror  of  ancient  mariners, 
though  modern  survey  has  proved  that  their  imaginations  had 
greatly  exaggerated  the  real  danger.  The  interior  is  very 
imperfectly  known.  The  E.  part,  being  mostly  a  continua 
tion  of  the  desert,  partakes  of  its  inhospitable  character,'  and 
contains  large  tracts  of  almost  barren  sands.  In  the  S.,  how 
ever,  it  is  partly  traversed  by  the  Black  Mountains,  an  E. 
offset  of  Atlas,  which,  descending  in  successive  terraces,  in 
close  many  valleys  and  plains  of  considerable  fertility.  Far 
ther  to  the  W.  the  surface  becomes  still  more  diversified,  and 
presents  scenery  which  is  not  deficient  either  in  beauty  or 
grandeur.  Two  mountain-ranges  stretch  from  W.  to  E.,  in 
directions  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast — the  one  in  the  S.  called 
the  Suara,  and  the  other  in  the  N.  called  the  Gharian  Moun 
tains.  The  latter  range,  which  has  a  width  of  12  in.  to  15  m., 
and  attains  a  height  of  about  4000  ft.,  is  not  more  than  20  m. 
from  the  coast,  and  becomes  visible  at  sea.  It  is  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  many  of  its  summits 
assume  the  form  of  isolated  conical  peaks.  The  space  be 
tween  these  is  often  occupied  by  a  kind  of  plateau.  The  soil 
upon  them,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  lava  and  basalt, 
is  very  fertile,  and  being  often  under  careful  cultivation,  pro 
duces  heavy  crops  of  grain,  more  especially  where  the  natu 
ral  deficiency  of  moisture  is  supplied  by  irrigation  from  large 
tanks,  in  which,  in  the  absence  of  running  streams,  the  rain 
water  is  collected  for  that  purpose.  On  the  sides  of  hills 
too  steep  to  be  arable,  vines,  olives,  almonds,  figs,  and  other 
fruits,  are  often  seen  growing  in  profusion.  In  these  hilly 
tracts  much  of  the  surface  is  left  in  natural  pastures,  which, 
more  especially  after  the  heavy  rains  have  saturated  them 
with  moisture,  become  extremely  luxuriant,  and  rear  cattle 
in  such  numbers  as  to  become  an  important  article  of  export. 
But  by  far  the  richest  and  most  fertile  tract  of  Tripoli  is  that 
of  the  Mesheea,  which  stretches  about  15  m.  along  the  coast, 
with  a  width  not  exceeding  5  m.,  and  has  the  capital  nearly 
in  its  centre.  The  whole  of  this  favoured  district  is  econo 
mically  occupied  with  fertile  fields,  on  which  rich  crops  of 
wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  Indian  corn  are  grown ;  planta 
tions  of  productive  palm-trees,  arranged  in  regular  rows,  olive- 
yards,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gardens  yielding  in  abundance, 
among  other  fruits,  oranges,  pomegranates,  lemons,  figs,  apri 
cots,  plums,  and  water-melons.  Though,  from  the  porous 
•nature  of  the  soil,  there  are  no  proper  rivers  in  the  country, 
the  supply  of  moisture  under  careful  husbandry  is  sufficient 
both  for  domestic  and  for  agricultural  purposes.  Abundant 
rains  fall  from  November  to  March,  and  are  collected  in 
numerous  tanks  and  cisterns,  to  provide  against  the  succeed 
ing  droughts  which  prevail  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  more  especially  from  May  to  September,  when  some 
times  for  months  not  a  single  shower  falls.  At  this  time  the 
heat  is  intense,  the  sirocco  often  blows,  and  the  thermometer 
rises  from  90°  to  92°.  During  the  rainy  season  the  fluctua 
tions  of  temperature  are  often  very  great,  the  thermometer 
frequently  falling  during  the  night  to  40°,  or  to  the  freezing 
point,  and  rising  during  the  day  to  above  70°.  The  prevail 
ing,  winds  of  summer  are  E.,  those  of  winter  W.  and  N.AV. 
The  rural  population  consists  chiefly  of  Arabs,  the  town  popu 
lation  chiefly  of  Moors,  both  with  a  considerable  intermixture 
of  Jews.  Neither  Turks,  Mamelukes,  nor  Christians  are  nu 
merous.  The  government  is  an  unmitigated  and  barbarous 
despotism.  The  pasha,  generally  chosen  from  among  the 
Turkish  officers  resident  in  the  capital,  and  confirmed  by  a 
firman  of  the  sultan,  sets  an  example  of  tyranny  and  extor 
tion  which  is  naturally  and  eagerly  imitated  by  his  subordi 
nates.  A  large  portion  of  the  revenues  was  at  one  time  derived 
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from  piracy,  since  the  extirpation  of  which,  the  deficiency 
has  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied,  not  by  developing  tho 
resources  of  the  country,  but  by  establishing  monopolies, 
tampering  with  the  currency,  and  imposing  grinding  taxes. 
The  more  regular  and  legitimate  sources  of  income  are  direct 
tribute  from  the  Arabs  and  district-governors,  a  land-tax,  a 
tax  on  Jews  and  merchants,  and  export  and  import  duties. 
Pop.  about  1,500,000. 

TRIPOLI  [anc.  ffia],  a  seaport  tn.,  N.  coast,  Africa,  cap. 
of  above  state,  300  m.  S.  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  600  m. 
S.E.  Algiers  ;  lat.  (pasha's  castle)  32°  53'  54"  N.  ;  Ion.  13°  11' 
E.  (R.)  It  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory  washed  by  the  sea  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  a  sandy  plain,  partly  under  cultivation  ;  is  inclosed  on  the 
land-side  by  a  lofty  wall  flanked  with  bastions,  and  defended 
on  the  sea-front  by  a  formidable  line  of  batteries,  terminating 
at  the  S.E.  angle  in  a  strong  castle,  in  which  the  pasha  resides. 
The  town  is  entered  by  two  gates,  incloses  an  area  about  1300 
yards  long,  by  1000  yards  broad  ;  and  consists  of  a  great  number 
of  narrow  and  uneven  lanes,  lined  for  the  most  part  with  mean 
houses  huddled  together  without  any  order,  and  from  the  ab 
sence  of  front-windows,  looking  more  like  dead  walls  than 
inhabited  dwellings.  The  pasha's  castle,  already  mentioned, 
I  consists  of  an  ancient  pile  of  vast  extent,  built  at  different 
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and  many  smaller  mosques.  The  great  mosque,  situated 
in  the  main  street,  is  a  handsome  and  majestic  structure, 
in  which  the  roof,  formed  by  a  number  of  small  cupolas,  is 
supported  by  16  Doric  marble-columns,  said  to  have  once 
belonged  to  a  Christian  church.  The  other  objects  most  de 
serving  of  notice  are  two  or  more  Christian  churches,  a  Fran 
ciscan  convent,  three  synagogues,  a  number  of  public  baths, 
each  crowned  with  a  dome  ;  extensive  bazaars  and  caravan 
saries  ;  and  several  ancient  remains,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  164, 
to  the  Roman  emperors  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  beautifully  sculptured 
on  the  sides  and  ceiling,  and  now  used  as  a  storehouse.  The 
only  manufactures  of  any  consequence  are  carpets,  which 
have  long  been  celebrated  ;  mantles  and  other  woollen  stuffs, 
ordinary  and  inorocco  leather,  and  potash.  The  trade  has 
the  advantage  of  the  only  good  harbour  for  several  hundred 
miles  along  the  coast.  It  is  formed  by  the  E.  side  of  the 
promontory  on  which  the  town  stands,  and  two  long  lines  of 
reefs  on  the  E.  and  N.E.,  furnishing  tolerably  good  shelter. 
Where  deepest  it  has  not  more  than  five  or  six  fathoms,  but 
has  capacity  sufficient  to  admit  whole  fleets  of  merchant- 
vessels  ;  ships-of-war  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  which  have 
good  holding-ground  in  16  to  18  fathoms,  with  indifferent 
shelter.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  state,  and  even  of 
the  more  distant  interior  as  far  as  Timbuctoo  and  Bornou,  has 
its  emporium  at  Tripoli,  to  which  the  goods  are  conveyed 
across  the  desert  in  caravans.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
woollen  goods,  hides,  senna,  saffron,  oil,  cattle,  goat  and 
sheep  skins,  wool,  fruit,  chiefly  dates  ;  madder,  wax,  &c.  ;  the 
imports,  grain,  European  tissues  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  cottons; 
hardware,  cutlery,  including  sword-blades,  firearms  ;  wines, 
coffee,  sugar,  &c.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

TRIPOLI,  TARABOLUS,  or  TRIPOIJS,  a  seaport  tn.  Syria, 
cap.  pash.  of  same  name,  on  the  Mediterranean,  48  m.  N.  by 
E.  Beyrout;  lat.  34°  26'  24"  N.  ;  Ion.  35°  49'  E.  (R.)  It 
stands  on  a  small  triangular  plain,  washed  by  the  sea  on  the 
N.  and  S.,  with  a  hill  crowned  by  a  Saracenic  castle  on  the  E., 
and  some  low  sandhills  on  the  S.W.  ;  and  is  divided  into  two 
portions  by  the  Nahr-Kadesha,  which  runs  by  the  castle,  the 
part  to  the  N.,  styled  El  Mina  or  Marina,  being  the  port.  The 
houses  are  chiefly  of  stone.  Most  of  the  mosques  have  been 
evidently  Christian  churches,  and  are  handsome  edifices  ;  the 
bazaars  and  khans  also  are  the  ancient  monasteries  and  nun 
neries  ;  and  several  of  the  streets  have  on  each  side  arcades 
!  of  rude  Gothic  architecture.  The  luxuriant  groves  of  orange, 
I  lemon,  and  mulberry,  and  other  fruit-trees,  cultivated  with 
j  the  utmost  care,  which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and 
the  noble  poplars  and  plane-trees,  besides  various  odoriferous 
shrubs  which  abound,  give  a  very  pleasing  aspect  to  Tripoli. 
But  it  has  numerous  disadvantages.  Its  situation  is  ex 
tremely  unhealthy,  and  its  harbour  small  and  unsafe.  Not 
withstanding  these  drawbacks,  Tripoli  continues  to  be  a  place 
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of  considerable  trade,  especially  in  silk  and  sponge.  Some  wool, 
cotton,  tobacco,  galls,  cochineal,  and  soap  are  also  exported. 
Pop.  16,000. 

TRIPOLIZZA,  or  TARABOLDSA,  a  tn.  Greece,  Morea, 
cap.  Arcadia,  on  a  bleak  and  elevated  plain  more  than  3000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  37  m.  S.W.  Corinth.  Under  the  Turks  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  Morea,  and  rose  to  be  a  flourishing 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  but  suffered  severely  during  the 
war  of  independence,  and  when  finally  abandoned  by  the 
Egyptians  under  Ibrahim- Pasha,  was  left  a  heap  of  ruins, 
in  alleged  retaliation  of  cruelties  of  which  the  Greeks  had 
on  a  previous  occasion  been  guilty.  It  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance,  presenting  fewer  ruins  of 
modern  buildings  than  are  met  with  in  most  Greek  towns.  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  three  towns  of  Tegea, 
Mantinea,  and  Pallantium,  which  were  all  situated  on  the  plain 
on  which  it  stands.  Pop.  2500. 

TRIPPSTADT,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  18  m.  E.N.E. 
Zweibriicken ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  extensive  iron 
works.  Pop.  1576. 

TRIPTIS,  a  tn.  Saxe- Weimar,  bail.  Neustadt ;  with  two 
churches,  an  old  castle,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1480. 

TRISOBBIO,  a  vih  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales- 
fandria,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E.  Acqui ;  with  several  churches, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1324. 

TRISTAN-c'-AcuNHA,  a  group  of  three  isls.,  S.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  largest  and  most  N.,  named  after  the  Portuguese 
discoverer,  Tristan-d'-Acunha,  is  about  20  m.  in  circuit;  in 
lat.  37°  6'  S. ;  Ion.  12°  2'  W.  (R.)  It  is  apparently  a  solid 
mass  of  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  ascending  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  height 
of  3000  ft.  This  mass  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  5000  ft. 
high,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extin 
guished  volcano,  nearly  1  m.  in  circumference.  The  face  of 
the  mountain,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  dome,  is  mostly  covered 
with  brushwood,  intermixed  with  ferns  and  long  grass,  which 
veil  its  native  ruggedness.  In  many  places,  however,  it  is 
completely  bare,  and  presents  to  view  the  edges  of  a  vast 
number  of  strata,  arranged  horizontally,  or  at  slight  degrees 
of  elevation.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  mild,  but  moist. 
Wild  celery  is  abundant,  and  the  ground  is  covered  with  a 
gigantic  species  of  Spartina  (S.  arundinacea] ,  Two  species  of 
seals  are  the  only  quadrupeds  on  the  island  that  can  be  con 
sidered  as  strictly  indigenous,  the  wild  goats  and  hogs  having 
been  introduced  since  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans.  The 
only  land-birds  are  a  species  of  thrush,  bunting,  and  common 
moor-hen.  Of  aquatic  birds  there  is  a  great  abundance,  includ 
ing  the  albatross.  There  are  no  reptiles,  and  very  few  insects. 

TRISTE:— 1,  A  gulf,  S.  America,  N.  coast,  Venezuela, 
in  the  Carribean  Sea,  formed  by  the  point  of  Tucacas  on  the 
N.N.W.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Chaves  on  the  S.S.E.  It  is 
about  24  m.  across,  and  penetrates  about  9  m.  inland. — 2,  A 
barren,  uninhabited  isl.  in  the  lagoon  of  Terminos,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  16  m.  in  circuit. 

TRIUGGIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
1.  bank  Lambro,  7  m.  from  Carate;  with  a  parish  church,  a 
charitable  endowment,  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
silk.  Pop.  1 100. 

TR1UMPHO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro- do-Rio- 
Grande,  1.  bank  Taquari,  30  in.  W.  Porto-Alegre.  It  is  the 
head-station  of  several  electoral  colleges  ;  has  a  parish  church 
and  a  primary  school,  and  a  harbour  which  admits  only 
small  craft.  Pop.  (dist),  34G2. 

TR1VALOOR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  S.  Carnatic,  dist.  and 
34  m.  E.  Tanjore,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Nagore,  here 
crossed  by  two  narrow  stone-bridges.  It  is  a  cheerful  and 
populous  place,  with  a  handsome  square  of  native  houses,  in 
closing  a  magnificent  tank,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by 
a  lofty  pagoda,  while  a  choultry  occupies  a  projecting  penin 
sula  on  the  opposite  bank. 

TRIVAKDRUM,  a  tu.  Hindoostan.    See  TREVANDRUM. 

TRIVENTO,  a  walled  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  15  m. 
N.N.W.  Campobasso,  r.  bank  Trigno.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop ;  and  contains  a  handsome  cathedral,  episcopal  palace, 
four  parish  churches,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  seminary. 
Pop.  3500. 

TRIVERO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  9  m.  N.E.  Biclla,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sessera.  It 
has  a  parish  church  and  a  sanctuary.  Pop.  4015. 


TRIVIGNO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  S.E.  Matera,     i 
between  lofty  hills  near  r.  bank  Basento ;  with  a  church  and 
four  chapels.     Pop.  2500. 

TROBRIAND,  a  group  of  isls.  Louisiade  Archipelago, 
S.  Pacific  ;  lat.  6°  47'  45"  to  8°  52'  30"  S.;  Ion.  147°  24'  to 
151°  10'  E.  The  islands  are  generally  low  and  of  consider 
able  extent,  apparently  fertile,  producing,  in  particular,  abun 
dance  of  the  finest  yams,  and  maintaining  a  dense  population. 
The  more  important  islands  of  the  group  are  Lagrandiere, 
Jurien,  and  Jouveney. 

TROCHTELFlNGEN.atn.IIohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
on  the  Sekach.  It  contains  an  old  massive  tower,  forming  the 
only  remains  of  the  strong  castle  of  Trochtelfingen.  P.  1136. 

TROCHTELFINGEN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt, 
bail.  Reresheim  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1020. 

TROEDYRAUR,  par.  Wales,  Cardigan;  46G6  ae. 
Pop.  1020. 

TROENSE,  a  vil.  Denmark,  isl.  Taasinge,  on  the  Thoroe- 
sund,  and  possessing  excellent  building-yards.  Pop.  700. 

TROFA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro,  9  m. 
E.N.E.  Aveiro,  near  1.  bank  Vouga,  Pop.  860. 

TROGEN,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m.  N.E. 
Appenzell,  cap.  of  Outer- Rhoden.  It  stands  on  a  narrow 
ridge  between  the  arms  of  the  Goldach  ;  and  contains  a  well- 
built  square,  and  a  handsome  parish  church.  It  has  also  an 
important  educational  establishment,  a  museum  and  library, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a  parsonage.  The  manufactures  con 
sist  of  linen  and  muslin.  Pop.  (1850),  2611. 

TROIS-RiviERES,  or  ST.  SAUVEUB,  a  tn.,  W.  Indies,  on 
the  S.E.  of  Guadeloupe,  cap.  dist.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream  of  same  name,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Basse-Terre.  Pop.  2978. 

TROITSK,  two  tns.  Russia:—!,  Gov.  Orenburg,  cap. 
circle,  1.  bank  Oui,  220  m.  E.S.E.  Ufa.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  inclosed  by  a  fosse  and  wooden  walls,  flanked 
with  towers  and  defended  by  outworks,  so  as  to  be  a  place  of 
some  strength.  It  has  spacious  and  regular  streets ;  three 
churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome  stone-building;  two 
mosques,  and  an  hospital ;  large  iron-works,  manufactures  of 
firearms,  and  an  extensive  trade.  Near  it  are  gold-minea. 
P.  1570.— 2,  Gov.  Penza,  circle  Krasnoslobodsk.  P.  4230. 

TROITSKOI-MoNASTYR,  or  TROIZKOI-SEHGIEW,  a  tn. 
Russia,  gov.  and  45  m.  N.N.E.  Moscow,  on  the  Koutchura, 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  hill  which  rises  up  in  its  centre,  and  is 
crowned  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  convents 
in  Russia.  This  monastery,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1328,  by  St.  Sergiew,  is  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall  nearly  20  ft. 
in  thickness,  more  than  1000  yards  in  circuit,  and  flanked  by 
eight  large  towers.  The  principal  church,  in  which  the  saint 
is  buried,  has  a  gilded  roof,  and  numerous  costly  ornaments 
and  vessels.  Another  church  is  surmounted  by  a  modern 
tower  250  ft.  in  height,  and  contains  34  bells,  one  of  which 
weighs  about  60  tons,  another  30  tons,  and  a  third  25  tons. 
In  addition  to  these  two,  there  are  other  seven  churches  within 
the  walls,  an  imperial  palace,  the  residence  of  the  archiman 
drite,  a  seminary  where  nearly  300  students  are  maintained 
and  educated,  and  a  large  establishment  of  monks.  Pop.  (tn.), 
nearly  6000. 

TROJA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  7  m.  N.N.W. 
Bovino.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  and  contains  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  four  parish  churches,  five  monasteries,  two  nun 
neries,  and  a  handsome  seminary.  Pop.  4400. 

TROJA  [anc.  Vernaria],  an  isl.  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  off  coast 
of  Tuscany,  about  13  m.  E.  isl.  Elba.  It  is  only  about  1^  in. 
each  way,  and  has  a  conical  summit  crowned  with  a  tower. 

TROKI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  16  m.  W.S.W.  Wilna, 
cap.  circle,  on  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  Bressale,  in  which  is  an 
island  with  a  castle  upon  it.  Troki  is  built  of  wood ;  contains 
three  churches,  a  castle,  and  a  monastery.  It  was  once  the 
residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Lithuania.  P.  (1 849) ,  4656. 

TROLLHATTA,  a  vil.  Sweden,  Ian  Wenersborg,  in  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  district,  1.  bank  Gb'tha,  about  7  m. 
below  its  outlet  from  Lake  Wener,  and  41  m.  N.  by  E.  Got- 
tenburg.  It  has  extensive  saw-mills  situated  on  the  cele 
brated  falls  of  its  name,  and  attracts  many  visitors  by  its 
wonders  both  of  nature  and  art ;  the  former,  the  falls  already 
mentioned,  over  which  the  whole  flood  of  the  Gbtha,  after 
rushing  down  a  series  of  foaming  cataracts,  is  precipitated  a 
heigkt  of  about  100  ft.,  forming  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
cascades  in  the  N.  of  Europe  ;  and  the  latter,  the  immense 
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excavations  in  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  other  great  engineering 
works,  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  falls,  a  continuous  navi 
gation  has  been  secured  from  the  Kattegat  through  the  Gotha, 
into  Lake  Wener.  Pop.  (vil.),  about  1000. 

TROMBETAS,  or  ORIXIUINA,  a  river,  Brazilian  Guiana, 
rises  near  the  frontiers  of  British  Guiana,  in  the  Serra 
Tumucucuraque  ;  flows  S.,  passes  the  town  of  Obidos,  and 
falls  into  the  Amazon  by  two  unequal  mouths  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other.  It  is.  the  largest  of  all  the 
affluents  which  the  Amazon  receives  on  the  left  between 
the  Negro  and  the  sea. 

TROMOE,  an  isl.  off  S.  coast,  Norway,  prov.  Chris- 
tiansand,  opposite  to  Arendal,  and  only  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  channel.  It  forms  a  nar 
row  belt  about  7  m.  long  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  and  is  partly  co 
vered  with  wood  and  partly  under  cultivation. 

TROMtfOE,  a  seaport  tn.  Norway,  cap.  prov.  Trom- 
soe,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  island  off  the  \V.  coast,, 
about  1  m.  long,  by  £  m.  broad,  which  lies  between  isl.      •; 
Hvaloen  and  the  mainland;  lat.  (observatory) 69° 39'  12" 
N.;  Ion.  18°  57'  E.  (R.)  .  It  consists  of  a  long  street,  built 
entirely  of  wood;  and  though  of  recent  origin,  has  rapidly 
acquired  prosperity,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  impor 
tant  fisheries  carried  on  in  its  vicinity;  and  it  has  an 
important  trade.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  residence  of       w= 
the  governor,  and  several  subordinate  authorities ;  and 
has  a  church,  a  superior  and  an  elementary  school,  and 
an  hospital,  chiefly  for  the  cure  of  leprosy  and  elephanti 
asis,  which  here  prevail  to  a  great  extent.   Pop.  901. TRI 

The  PROVINCE  is  the  most  N.  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
bounded,  S.  by  prov.  Trondhjem,  E.  Sweden  and  Russia,  and 
N.  and  W.  the  Frozen  and  the  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  is  divided 
into  the  two  bailiwicks  of  Nordland  (area,  11,003  geo.  sq.  m., 
pop.  65,512),  and  Finmark  (area,  20,560  geo.  sq.  m.,  pop. 
43,938). 

TRONCHIENNES,  or  DROXGEN,  a  tn.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  2  m.  W,  Ghent,  1.  bank  Lys;  with 
two  churches,  a  chapel,  townhouse,  prison,  and  several  schools ; 
two  distilleries,  a  brewery,  a  madder  and  three  corn  mills. 
Pop.  4634. 

TROXD  (Sx.)  [Flemish,  Sint-Truyden],  a  tn.  Belgium, 
prov.  Limburg,  10  m.  S.W.  Hasselt.  It  has  a  townhouse 
with  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower,  three  churches,  a  college,  a 
small  seminary,  an  episcopal,  normal,  and  several  primary 
schools,  an  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  almshouse  for  old 
men.  About  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
making  lace,  and  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  salt-refin 
eries,  mills  for  oil  and  beating  hemp,  a  soap-work,  a  tobacco 
and  a  beet-root  sugar  factory.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  Bene 
dictine  convent,  founded  in  655 ;  and  was  surrounded  with 
walls  in  1058,  which  were  demolished  in  the  15th  century. 
Pop.  9111. 

TRONDHJEM  [anc.  Nidaros;  Latin,  Nidrosia;  Ger 
man,  Drontheim] ,  a  seaport  tn.  Norway,  cap.  of  S.  Trond 
hjem,  beautifully  situated  on  a  circular  bay  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nid,  in  the  S.  side  of  the  Trondhjem-fiord  ;  lat.  (cathe 
dral)  63°  25'  48"  N.;  Ion.  10°  23'  45"  E.  (R.)  On  the  land- 
side  it  is  commanded  by  a  series  of  heights  which  make  it 
incapable  of  defence  in  that  direction,  but  towards  the  sea 
it  possesses  strong  fortifications,  both  on  the  mainland  and 
more  especially  on  the  small  rocky  island  of  Munkholm.  It 
has  spacious,  regularly- formed,  and  remarkably  clean  streets, 
with  water-cisterns  at  their  intersections ;  and  was  once  built 
almost  entirely  of  wood,  but  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  repeated  fires,  consists  chiefly  of  stone  or  brick 
houses,  which,  though  more  substantial,  want  the  picturesque 
appearance  for  which  those  of  wood  were  celebrated.  The 
most  remarkable  edifices  and  establishments  are  the  cathedral, 
the  great  object  of  interest,  .much  dilapidated  by  the  ravages 
of  early  barbarians,  and  defaced  by  the  bad  taste  displayed 
in  more  modern  renovations,  but  still  venerable  from  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  its  parts,  which  are  as  old  as  1033,  and 
entitled  to  rank,  as  a  whole,  as  the  most  remarkable  ecclesias 
tical  structure  in  the  kingdom ;  the  palace  of  the  old  Nor 
wegian  kings,  of  whom  Trondhjem  was  the  capital,  now  con 
verted  into  a  military  and  naval  arsenal :  a  museum,  including 
a  picture-gallery  and  a  library  with  some  rare  MSS. ;  a 
superior  and  several  other  schools,  a  courthouse,  custom-house, 
handsome  theatre,  &c.  The  manufactures  are  not  of  much 


importance,  but  include  excellent  capes,  hat-covers,  &c.,  of 
goat-skin;  trinkets,  and  rifles,  said  to  have  the  double  advan 
tage  of  being  cheap  and  the  best  in  Norway.  The  breweries 
also  are  famous  for  a  beer  which  is  largely  exported ;  and 
the  building-yards  fit  out  vessels  which  bear  a  high  name  for 
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their  sailing  properties.  The  harbour  is  indifferent,  not  ad 
mitting  vessels  which  draw  more  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  and  the 
roadstead  is  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell  from  the  N.  and  E. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  exports  of  timber,  dried  and 
salted  fish,  tar,  and  copper.  The  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Trondhjem  is  much  celebrated,  and  the  elegance  of  its  society 
gives  it  much  more  the  appearance  of  a  capital  than  Chris- 
tiania,  which  supplanted  it  in  this  respect  on  the  union  of 

Norway  to  Denmark.  Pop.  (1845),  13,818. The  PROVINCE 

of  Trondhjem  is  bounded,  N.  by  prov.  Tromsb'e,  E.  Sweden, 
S.  prov.  Bergen,  and  W.  the  N.  Sea;  and  is  divided  into  two 
bailiwicks — N;  Trondhjem  (area,  6624geo.  sq.m.,  pop. 66,570), 
and  S.  Trondhjem  (area,  5408  geo.  sq.  m.,  pop.  89,329). 

TRONTANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novara,  prov.  Pallanza,  2  m.  E.N.E.  Domo-d'-Ossola ;  with 
three  squares,  each  of  which  contains  a  parish  church.  P.  1 195. 

TRONTO,  a  river,  Naples,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the 
N.  of  prov.  Abruzzo-Ultra  II.;  flows  circuitously  N.  till  it 
reaches  Arquata  in  the  Papal  States,  when  it  turns  E.N.E. , 
passes  the  town  of  Ascoli,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be 
tween  the  Papal  States  and  Naples,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic, 
after  a  course  of  60  m.,  of  which  scarcely  3  m.  are  navigable. 

TROON,  a  small  seaport  tn.  Scotland,  W.  coast,  co.  and 
between  5  m.  and  6  m.  N.  Ayr,  a  station  on  the  Scottish  South 
western  railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  promontory 
projecting  into  the  sea;  and  is  neatly  built,  containing  many 
substantial  houses  and  handsome  summer-cottages.  It  has 
an  elegant  parish  church,  and  Free  and  U.  Presbyterian 
churches,  a  large  school,  and  a  public  library.  The  principal 
trade  of  the  port  is  the  exportation  of  coal  and  pig-iron,  and 
the  importation  of  timber.  The  harbour  is  of  easy  access, 
and  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  requiring  16  ft.  depth 
at  low-water.  At  the  pier  is  a  depth  of  1 9  ft.  at  low-water. 
There  are  a  building-yard,  a  spacious  wet-dock,  two  dry-docks, 
and  a  lighthouse.  Pop.  2404. 

TROPAEA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II.,  dist. 
and  12  m.  W.S.W.  Montelione.  It  occupies  the  crest  of  a 
conical  rock  overhanging  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Euphemia,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  is  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and 
entered  by  three  gates ;  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  five 
parish  churches,  a  seminary,  several  free  schools,  a  convent, 
hospital,  and  almshouse.  Some  fine  cotton  goods  are  manu 
factured  here,  and  the  fishing  is  productive.  Pop.  4300. 

TROPEZ  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Var,  S.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Grimaud,  38  m.  E.N.E.  Toulon.  It  is  an  ancient 
place,  occupying  the  site  of  the  Roman  Heraclea  Caccabaria, 
of  which  many  vestiges  have  been  traced  ;  and  has  some  hand 
some  modern  houses,  a  court  of  commerce,  a  hydrographical 
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school,  manufactures  of  corks  and  weavers'  reeds,  distilleries, 
a  well-sheltered  harbour,  a  very  large  building-yard,  tunny 
and  other  fisheries,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  raw  and  manu 
factured  cork,  wine,  oil,  wood  for  fuel,  sardines,  anchovies, 
and  chestnuts.  Pop.  3327. 

TROPPAU,  a  walled  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  formerly  cap. 
of  Austrian  Silesia,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Oppa,  37  in.  N.E. 
Olmiitz.  It  is  well  built,  many  of  the  houses  being  handsome, 
and  the  streets  generally  being  wide  and  well  paved  ;  and 
has  four  churches,  a  townhouse,  castle,  theatre,  gymnasium, 
military  and  other  schools,  an  infirmary,  orphan  asylum,  four 
monasteries,  and  eight  hospitals ;  and  manufactures  of  wool 
len  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  soap,  and  rosoglio.  Troppau  is 
the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort,  and  of  several  other  courts 
and  public  offices.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  suffered  severely  both  in  the  Thirty  and  the  Seven  Years' 
war.  Pop.  (1846),  12,827. 

TROQUEER,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcudbright ;  8  m.  by  5  m. 
Pop.  4925. 

TRORY,  par.  Irel.  Fermanagh  ;  4237  ac.  P.  11 86. 
TROSA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  Nykb'ping,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  same  name,  in  a  small  bay  of  the  Baltic,  33  m. 
S.S.W.  Stockholm.  Though  one  of  the  smallest  it  is  also  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  poorly  built ;  but 
has  a  good  harbour  and  a  fishery.  Pop.  530. 

TROSLEY,  or  TIIOTTEKSCLIFFE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  HGOac. 
Pop.  283. 

TROSSINGEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwakl, 
near  Tuttlingen;  with  a  law-court,  and  a  parish  church.  P.  2367. 
TROSTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1764  ac.  Pop.  427. 
TROSTREY,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  1255  ac.  P.  176. 
TROTTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  3877  ac.  Pop.  484. 
TROUVILLE,  or  TUOUVILLE-SUU-MER,  a  small  seaport 
tn.  France,  dep.  Calvados,  on  the  Touques,  where  it  falls  into 
the  English  Channel.  7  m.  N.E.  Pont-l'-Eveque.  It  has  a  small 
harbour,  and  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  2118. 
TROWBR1DGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Wilts,  25  m.  N.W.  Salisbury,  on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Biss,  across  which  there  is  a  stone-bridge.  It 
consists  mostly  of  one  principal  street,  winding  and  irregular, 
but  tolerably  well-kept.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built, 
many  of  them  excellent,  and  the  greater  part  of  stone ;  those 
of  the  wealthier  classes  are  large  and  handsome,  with  exten 
sive  gardens  attached.  There  are  two  churches;  one — the 
parish  church — a  fine  ancient  building  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  the  other  a  modern  structure,  in  the  early  English 
style ;  and  eight  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  only  two  of 
which,  however,  have  any  pretension  to  architectural  elegance. 
There  are  two  national,  one  British,  and  several  less  important 
schools  ;  some  charitable  societies,  and  a  mechanics'  institute. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  woollen-cloths  and  kersey 
meres,  of  which  from  20,000  to  30,000  yards  are  produced 
weekly.  Pop.  (tn.),  10,157.  Area  of  par.,  2442  ac.  Pop. 
1 1,148.— (Local  Correspondent.} 

TROW  ELL,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1570  ac.  Pop.  392. 
TROWSB,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  1000  ac.  Pop.  1363. 
TROY,  TKOJA,  or  ILIUM,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  antiquity,  the  siege  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  No  vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  even  its  site  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  on  a  slope  or  spur  of  Mount  Ida  in  Asia  Minor, 
about  8  m.  S.  of  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dar 
danelles,  and  overlooking  an  alluvial  plain  still  known  as  the 
Plain  of  Troy.  This  plain,  about  10  m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad, 
is  washed  on  the  N.  by  the  Dardanelles,  and  bounded  on  its 
other  sides  by  mountains,  from  which  descend  three  streams 
— the  Mendcre,  the  Bunarbashi,  and  the  Asmak.  It  is  not 
easy  to  identify  these  with  Homer's  Simois,  Xanthus,  and 
Scamander. 

TROY,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  1.  bank  Hudson,  6  m. 
N.  Albany,  on  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  and  on  rail 
ways  connecting  it  with  Boston  on  the  E.,  New  York  on  the 
S.,  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie  on  the  W.,  and  Vermont  and 
Canada  on  the  N.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper — occupying 
a  somewhat  elevated  plain,  terminated  by  a  range  of  hills,  in 
which  the  two  most  conspicuous  eminences  bear  the  classical 
names  of  Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Olympus — and  of  an  exten 
sive  suburb,  which,  from  being  situated  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  is  called  West  Troy,  and  communicates  with  it 


both  by  a  bridge  and  three  regular  ferries.  The  great  seat 
of  business  is  River  Street,  which,  following  the  curve  of  the 
stream  for  about  3  m.,  is  deficient  in  regularity  of  form,  but 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  splendid  and  spacious  shops  and 
warehouses.  The  other  streets,  either  parallel  or  at  right 
angles  to  River  Street,  are  generally  straight  and  shaded  by 
trees,  which  give  them  a  retired  and  rural  appearance ;  and 
there  are  also  several  public  squares,  adorned  with  fountains, 
which,  as  well  as  the  town  itself,  are  amply  supplied  with 
water  from  a  reservoir  in  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  public 
buildings  include  about  12  churches,  among  which  one  of  the 
four  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Episcopal  church 
of  St.  Paul,  are  distinguished  by  the  elegance  and  costliness 
of  their  structure,  the  one  in  the  Grecian  and  the  other  in  the 
Gothic  style;  the  courthouse,  a  splendid  building,  constructed, 
after  a  Grecian  model,  of  Sing-Sing  marble ;  a  female  seminary 
of  great  celebrity,  and  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  occupying  a 
beautiful  and  central  situation,  with  ornamented  grounds, 
and  partly  supported  by  the  state ;  the  Rensselaer  institute, 
chiefly  for  the  education  of  engineers ;  a  lyceum  of  natural 
history,  with  a  valuable  library  and  museum ;  two  excellent 
market-houses,  a  jail,  a  county-poorhouse,  to  which  a  farm  of 
200  acres  is  attached ;  and  a  U.  States  arsenal.  The  last, 
situated  in  West  Troy,  occupies  an  extensive  range  of  build 
ings  of  stone  and  brick,  and  contains  a  large  and  well-kept 
armoury.  A  dam  which  has  been  thrown  across  the  Hudson, 
immediately  above  the  town,  has  made  its  waters  extensively 
available  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  furnishes  moving- 
power  to  various  furnaces  and  forges,  and  to  paper,  saw,  cot 
ton,  and  flour  mills.  Other  manufactures  are  leather,  wool 
len-cloth,  cordage,  earthenware,  and  more  especially  hardware 
and  cutlery.  The  trade,  favoured  partly  by  the  Hudson, 
which  admits  steam-boats  to  the  town,  but  much  more  by  the 
various  artificial  means  of  communication,  is  extensive  and 
increasing.  Pop.  (1850),  28,785;  West  Troy,  7564. 

TROYES  [anc.  Augustibona,  Tricassium],  a  tn.  France, 
cap.  dep.  Aube,  90  m.  E.S.E.  Paris,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  railway,  1.  bank  Seine,  which  partly  surrounds  the 
town,  and,  being  drawn  off  by  numerous  channels,  both  sup 
plies  it  with  water-power  and  contributes  to  its  cleanliness 
Many  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  lined  with 
antiquated  houses,  composed  of  timber  and  plaster ;  but  the^e 
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buildings  are  gradually  giving  way  to  others  of  modern  con 
struction,  and  some  quarters  have  already  assumed  a  hand 
some  appearance.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  almost  com 
pletely  thrown  down,  and  their  site  is  now  occupied  by  fina 
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promenades.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  splen-  j  church,  ami  important  iron-  works,  supplied  from  mines  in  the 
did  specimen  of  florid  Gothic,  374  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  high,  \  vicinity.  Truns  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  Swiss  history, 
with  a  nave  composed  of  five  aisles,  and  beautiful  patterns  of 


tained  glass  ;  the  church  of  St.  Urbain,  somewhat 
dilapidated,  but  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  light,  airy  Gothic; 
the  church  of  St.  John,  of  some  historical  interest  as  the  place 
where  the  marriage  of  Henry  V.  of  England  with  Catharine 
of  France  was  celebrated  ;  the  church  of  St.  Madeleine,  with 
a  stone  rood-loft,  richly  decorated,,  and  of  great  beauty  ;  the 
hotel-de-ville,  with  an  elegant  facade  ;  the  prefecture,  occupy 
ing  part  of  the  buildings  of  ah  ancient  abbey;  the  hospital, 
museum,  palais  -de  -justice,  and  public  library,  containing 
55,000  printed  volumes  and  nearly  5000  MSS.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court  of  first  resort  and  com 
merce,  and  possesses  a  chamber  of  commerce,  conseil-de-prud'- 
hommes,  diocesan  seminary,  secondary  ecclesiastical  school, 
communal  college,  and  society  of  agriculture,  science,  art, 
and  belles-lettres.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  hosiery, 
cotton  cloth,  bombazine,  moleskin,  calico,  ticks,  woollen  cloth, 
woollen  covers,  prints,  lace,  strings,  soap,  bone-combs,  starch, 
&c.  There  are  also  numerous  worsted  and  cotton  mills,  oil- 
works,  breweries,  tanneries,  wax-refineries,  bleachfields,  tan, 
fulling,  and  paper  mills.  It  carries  on  an  important  trade, 
chiefly  in  grain,  wine,  brandy,  colonial  produce,  famous 
sausages,  hemp,  wax,  wool,  wood,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  &c.  In 
889  Troyes  was  burned  down  by  the  Normans;  and  in  1415 
it  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  1420  the  mar 
riage  of  Henry  V.  of  England  with  Catharine  of  France,  by 
which  the  former  was  ultimately  to  have  united  both  crowns 
in  his  own  person,  was  celebrated  here.  Nine  years  after, 
the  English  were  finally  expelled  from  it,  by  the  heroism  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  In  1814,  during  the  last  struggles  of  Napoleon 
previous  to  his  abdication,  it  was  his  head-quarters,  and  suf- 
5'ered  severely,  having  been  twice  taken  by  the  allies,  and 
once  retaken  by  the  French.  Pope  Urbain  IV.  was  the  son 
of  a  tailor  in  Troyes.  Our  Troy  weight  takes  its  name  from 
this  town.  Pop.  (1852),  25,656. 

TRSZTENNA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Arva,  52  m.  S.S.W.  Cracow;  with  a  church,  Franciscan 
monastery,  and  gymnasium  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 


Pop.  3050. 

TRUE,  a  vil.  and  par. 


Switzerland,  can.  and  21  m.  E. 


Ecrn,  in  a  valley,  and  on  the  Trub.  It  contains  a  church  and 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Benedictine  monastery.  Pop.  2697. 

TRUBAU  (MAHRISCH),  a  well-built,  walled  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  29  m.  W.  N.W.  Olmiitz,  on  the  Trzebowa. 
It  has  a  church,  a  Piarist  and  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and  the 
remains  of  a  fine  old  castle.  Near  it  coloured  quartz,  jasper, 
and  lignite  are  found.  Pop.  3100. 

TRUBLEY,  par.  Irel.  Meath  ;  855  ac.     Pop.  88. 

TRUBSCHEWSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  90  m.  W.S.W. 
Orel,  cap.  dist,  r.  bank  Desna.  It  is  built  chiefly  of  wood  ; 
contains  eight  churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  verdigris, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  hemp.  P.  (1851),  8485. 

TRUCCAZZANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  10  m.  from  Milan;  with  two  churches,  two  chapels,  and 
the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1526. 

TRUCHAS,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  45  m.  from  Leon; 
•\\ith  a  church  and  a  primary  school  ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  a  fulling  and  several  flour  mills  ;  and  a  trade 
in  the  articles  of  manufacture,  and  in  young  mules.  P.  1368. 

TKUEYRE,  or  TRUY£RE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  W. 
slope  of  Mount  Margeride,  in  the  Cevennes,  dep.  Lozere;  flows 


as  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  the  Rhetian  Alps ;  and  has  at  its 
entrance  a  decayed  sycamore,  under  which  the  Graue-Bund 
or  Gray- League  was  sworn  in  1424.  Pop.  1048. 

TRURO,  a  bor.,  port,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co. 
Cornwall,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kcnwyn  and  St.  Allen, 
43  m.  S.W.  by  W.  Launceston.  It  is  well  built;  has  two 
parish  churches,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  Friends' 
meeting-house;  a  free  grammar-school,  a  set  of  almshouses, 
and  an  infirmary.  The  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  with 
its  valuable  museum,  is  established  here ;  and  in  the  same 
building  is  the  county-library,  the  Truro  Institution  lecture- 
room,  and  the  museum  and  library  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Cornwall.  There  is  also  a  handsome  assembly- 
room  in  the  town,  with  billiard-room  attached.  A  Doric 
column  of  granite  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  dis 
coveries  of  the  well-known  African  travellers,  John  and 
Richard  Lander,  natives  of  Truro.  There  are  here  a  largo 
carpet  and  woollen  manufactory,  .an  iron-foundry,  two  tan 
neries,  and  two  small  potteries  for  the  coarser  kinds  of  earthen 
ware.  The  smelting  of  tin  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  both 
within  the  town  and  in  the  vicinity.  Tin  and  copper  ore  are 
exported  ;  and  iron,  coal,  timber,  &c.,  imported.  Truro  sends 
two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Samuel  Foote,  the 
actor,  was  born  here  in  1720.  Area  of  par.,  190  ac.  P.  3169. 

TRUSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  749  ac.     Pop.  205. 

TRUSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  1078  ac.     Pop.  90. 

TRUSTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  1455  ac.     P.  289. 

TRUXILLO  [anc.  Turris  Julia],  a  city,  Spain,  Estre- 
madura,  prov.  Caceres,  130  m.  S.W.  Madrid.  It  is  a  dull, 
nisery- stricken  place.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  ill  paved, 
yet  some  of  the  dilapidated  houses  mark  the  former  opulence 
of  those  adventurers  who  returned  here  laden  with  the  spoil 
of  Peruvian  conquest.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions; 
the  Villa  —  the  acropolis — is  the  upper  and  more  ancient, 
where  the  streets  are  cut  out  of  the  granite,  once  the  seat 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  garrison  ;  it  is  now  abandoned 
and  used  as  a  burying-place,  the  people  of  Truxillo  prefer 
ring  the  lower  and  more  convenient  site  of  the  under  town 
or  Ciudad.  The  Villa  is  bounded  by  a  wall  which  crests 
the  ridge ;  at  the  N.  end  stands  a  fortress,  originally  Roman, 
with  flanking  towers  of  granite ;  this  castle  has  been  much 
added  to  in  modern  times.  Truxillo  possesses  a  townhouse, 
archives,  granary,  hospital,  a  small  theatre,  a  bull-ring,  seve 
ral  schools,  and  five  parish  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  St.  Mary's,  a  solid  Gothic  edifice  with  three  naves, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  the  brave  Garcia-de  Paredes,  the 
Spanish  Samson.  Almost  all  the  conventual  establishments 
of  Truxillo  are  totally  or  partially  ruinous.  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  is  a  mine  of  argentiferous  lead,  which  does  not, 
however,  repay  the  expense  of  working.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  occupation  ;  the  manufactures  being  confined  to  rather 
numerous  potteries  of  glazed  and  unglazed  delft,  chocolate- 
making,  and  flour-mills.  Fairs  are  held  yearly,  June  2  and 
December  8.  At  the  former,  one  of  the  most  frequented  in 
the  kingdom,  the  usual  number  of  animals  is  about  50, 000  head 
of  sheep,  30,000  swine,  and  10,000  horned  cattle,  besides 
horses  and  mules.  Truxillo  was  wrested  in  1233  from  the 
•Saracens,  by  whom  it  was  greatly  prized.  Pizarro,  the  con 
queror  of  Peru,  was  born  here  in  1480.  Pop.  6026. 

TRUXILLO,  a  tn.  Peru.  cap.  dep.,  in  the  midst  of  the 


S.W.,then  N.N.W.,  enters  dep.  Cantal,  flows  W.S.W.  acros 
tliat  dep.  and  part  of  dep.  Aveyron,  and  joins  r.  bank  Lot  at 
Entraigues;  total  course,  81  m. 

TRULL,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2233  ac.     Pop.  716. 

TRULL1KON,  a  vil.  and  par.    Switzerland,   can.  and 


valley  of  Ghimu,  about 


1£  m.  E. 
W.     It 


of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 


8°  7'  30"  S. ;  Ion.  79°  9'  W.  It  occupies  the  S.W.  side  of  a 
granitic  mountain ;  is  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  mud-wall 
Hanked  with  bastions  ;  consists  of  regular  streets,  containing 
a  number  of  good  houses  built  of  brick,  but  generally  low  ; 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  has  a  cathedral  and  several  other 

N.N.E.  Zurich,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  a  district  covered  with  large  churches,  a  college,  hospital,  and  theatre.  At  Huan- 
vineyards.  In  1799  the  French  were  here  defeated  by  the  chaco,  which,  though  8  m.  or  9  m.  N.  W.,  is  the  port  of  Trux- 
Austrians.  Pop.  1253.  illo,  a  considerable  export  takes  place,  chiefly  of  rice  and  spice. 

TRUMELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  dlv.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  a  vast  space  is  covered  by  tumuli 
Novara,  prov.  Lomellina,  on  the  Terdoppio ;  with  a  church,  j  and  other  ancient  Peruvian  remains.  Truxillo  was  founded 
an  oratory,  a  mont-de-pitte,  and  a  small  hospital.  Pop.  3675.  !  by  Pizarro,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  town  in  Spain. 
TRUMPINGTON, par. Eng.  Cambridge;  2200ac.  P.  771.  Pop. 


IUNCH,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1353  ac.     Pop.  451. 
TRUNS,  or  TRONS,  a  vil.  and  par.   Switzerland,  can. 
Grisons,  dist.  and  6  m.  N.E.  Disentis,  iifar  1.  bank  Vorder- 
Rhein,  in  a  fertile  valley.     It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  parish 


about  8000. The   DEPARTMENT,  bounded,  N.  by 

Ecuador,  E.  by  the  pampas  of  Sacramento,  S.  dep.  Tarma, 
and  W.  the  Pacific,  is  -about  600  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by 
300  m.  broad.  It  is  very  mountainous,  being  both  traversed 
by  the  principal  chain  and  covered  by  numerous  ramifications 
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of  the  Andes.  On  the  E.  of  the  chain,  and  nearly  parallel  to 
it,  flows  the  Maranon,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Amazon  ; 
and  to  the  W.  of  it  numerous  torrents  descend  with  impetu 
osity  to  the  Pacific.  The  principal  cultivated  product  is  rice. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  interminable  forests, 
though  other  parts  are  bleak  and  almost  desert.  The  mines, 
which  were  long  celebrated  for  productiveness,  are  supposed 
not  to  be  exhausted,  though  few  are  now  worked. 

TRUXILLO,  a  tn.  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.,  150  m.  S.E. 
Maracaibo.  It  consists  principally  of  two  parallel  streets  and 
a  public  square,  is  poorly  built,  houses  seldom  of  more  than 
one  story,  and  of  mean  appearance ;  and  has  four  churches,  two 
convents,  a  college,  and  other  schools ;  and  some  trade  in 
cacao,  indigo,  coffee,  &c.,  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Lake  of  Maracaibo.  Before  it  was  pillaged  by  the  buccaneers 
in  1678,  Truxillo  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  and 
wealthiest  cities  in  this  part  of  America.  Pop.  about  8000. 

TRUXILLO,  a  seaport  tn.  Central  America,  Honduras,  J 
cap.  dep.  Yoro,  on  a  height  above  the  bay  of  same  name  ;  lat. 
(fort)  15°  55'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  85°  59'  30"  W.    It  has  a  harbour, 
defended  by  three  forts ;  and  some  exports,  among  which  live 
cattle  is  one  of  the  most  important  items. 

TRYBERG,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  cap.  bail., 
N.E.  Freiburg ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  wooden 
clocks  and  straw-hats.  Pop.  11 14. 

TRYSULL,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  31 10  ac.     Pop.  559. 

TRZEBOCHOW1CE,  tn.  Bohemia.    See  HOHENBRUCK. 

TRZEMESZNO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and  39  m.  E.N.E. 
Posen,  between  two  lakes.  It  contains  a  Protestant  and  two 
R.  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  an  Augustine  monastery 
with  library,  a  progymnasium,  seminary,  and  hospital ;  and 
has  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3182. 

TSA-YUEN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.   Chekiang,   S.W.   Hang-  j 
chow.     It  is  a  large  and  important  place ;  and  has  opposite  to  | 
it  a  curiously-shaped  hill,  composed  chiefly  of  granite  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  which,  being  much  prized  by  the  Chi 
nese,  is  extensively  quarried  and  largely  exported.     It  is  cm- 
ployed  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  and  more  especially 
for  building  tombs. 

TSAKTORNYA,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  CSAKATHURM. 

TSAMPAYNAGO,  a  tn.  Burmah,  at  the  confluence  of 
a  small  stream  with  the  Irawadi.  76  m.  N.  Ava.  It  has  a 
custom-house,  and  is  the  limit  N.,  beyond  which  even  native 
Burmese  cannot  pass  without  special  permission  from  govern 
ment. — (Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  April,  1837.) 

TSAN,  TSANG,  and  TSAO,  numerous  cities  and  tns.  China, 
none  of  which  are  of  particular  importance. 

TSAN  A,  a  lake,  Abyssinia.     See  DEMBEA. 

TSANTA,  a  fortified  tn.  China,  prov.  Yunnan,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Pinlang,  near  the  frontier  of  Burmah,  80  m. 
E.N.E.  Bhamo. 

TSANY,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  CSANY. 

TSCHADRIN,  or  JADRIN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  113  m. 
W.S.W.  Kasan,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Sura;  with  a  trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  1000. 

TSCHAGRA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  S.  frontier  of  gov. 
Simbirsk;  flows  W.S.W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  be 
tween  that  gov.  and  that  of  Saratov,  and  after  a  course  of 
above  80  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Volga,  6  m.  S.E.  Khavalinsk. 

TSCHAPRING,  a  market  tn.  Hungary.    See  CSEPREGH. 

TSCHARTORISK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  1.  bank 
Styr,  70  m.  S.S.W.  Pinsk.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  principality 
belonging  to  the  familv  of  Radziwil,  and  contains  a  castle. 
Pop.  1600. 

TSCHEBEN,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  CZEBE. 

TSCHEBOKSARY,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  TCHEBOKSARI. 

TSCHELJABINSK,  a  tn.  Russia.    See  TCHELIABINSK 

T8CHELLAKOWITZ,  or  CELAKOWITZ,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  Kaurzim,  1.  bank  Elbe,  about  4  m.  from  Brandeis;  with 
a  church,  townhouse,  and  brewery.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1253. 

TSCHENKOW1TZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  and  E.  Chru- 
dim  ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  school. 
A  good  deal  of  flax  is  hand-spun.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1456. 

TSCHEREMCHANE,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.W.  of 
gov.  Orenburg ;  flows  N.E.  into  Kasan,  then  S.W.,  across  a 
corner  of  that  gov.  and  part  of  Simbirsk,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  140  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Volga,  8  m.  S.S.E.  Singilijew. 

TSCHEREPOWETZ,  tn.  Russia.    See  CHEREPOVETS. 

TSCIIERIKOW,  a  tn.  European  Russia.  See  CHERIKOV. 


TSCHERKASSY,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  102  m.  S.E. 
Kiev,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Dnieper.  It  was  once  the  capital 
of  the  Cossacks,  who  founded  it  in  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
It  contains  several  churches.  Pop.  (1842),  8684. 

TSCHERMNA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bidschow,  near 
Arnau  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1016. 

TSCHERNIGOFF,  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.  See  CZERNJGOV. 

TSCHERNOWITZ,  Austrian  Galicia.  See  CZERNOWITZ. 

TSCHETSCHERSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  76m.  S.S.E. 
Mohilev,  on  a  stream  of  same  name;  with  a  castle,  four  Greek 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  three  annual  fairs.  P.  (1851),  1566. 

TSCH1KLOWA,  tn.  Hungary.    See  CSIKLOVA-NEMET. 

TSCHIRIKOFF,  one  of  the  Aleutian  isls.,  W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Aliaska;  lat.  (N.E.  point)  55°  56'  N.;  Ion.  155°  W. 
It  is  about  30  m.  in  circuit,  low,  and  flat  on  its  W.,  but  on  its  E. 
side  presents  steep  and  lofty  cliffs.  Its  general  aspect  is  dreary 
and  inhospitable,  being,  to  all  appearance,  destitute  of  trees 
and  shrubs  ;  its  coasts  are  much  frequented  by  small  whales. 

TSCTIIRNAU  (GROSS  and  NIEDER),  two  nearly-contigu 
ous  vils.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  N.N.W.  Breslau. 
They  contain  two  churches,  a  chapel,  and  two  schools ;  and 
have  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  spinning  and  several 
other  mills.  Pop.  1319. 

TSCHIRNE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz, 
circle  Bunzlau  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1049. 

TSCHISTA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bidschow,  cap.  dist.; 
with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  manufactures  of  linen,  a  bleach- 
field,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1388. 

TSCHISTA  Y.  or  SISTAY,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  near  Rakonitz ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  potash. 
Pop.  1428. 

TSCHOW,  a  populous  walled  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Yarriba, 
40  m.  N.W.  Katunga;  lat.  9°  15'  N.;  Ion. 5° 50'  E. 

TSCHUKTCHI.     See  TCHUKTCHI. 

TSCHUSSOVSKOI-GoRonoK,  two  places,  Russia,  gov. 
Perm : — 1 ,  (Nijnei-} ,  A  market  tn.,  1.  bank  Tschussovaia,  38  m. 
E.N.E.  Perm.  It  formerly  had  extensive  salt-works,  which 
are  no  longer  in  operation.  Pop.  2950. — 2,  (Verknei-),  A 
market  tn.,  opposite  to  the  former,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  river. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  P.  3200. 

TSEPEL,  a  river-isl.  Hungary.     See  CSEPEL. 

TSI-NAN,  a  city,  China,  cap.  prov.  Shantung,  r.  bank  Ta- 
tein-ho,  225  m.  S.  by  E.  Pekin.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  fabrics  made  of  wild  silk,  and  ornaments  of  a  kind  of 
vitreous  composition,  made  to  resemble  serpentine,  and  various 
other  substances. 

TSIAMDO,  a  f,n.  Tibet,  cap.  prov.  Kham,  350  m.  E.N.E. 
Lassa;  lat.  31°  10'  N.;  Ion.  96°  45'  E.  It  lies  in  a  valley 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  between  two  rivers,  which 
unite  to  form  the  Ya-long-kiang.  Two  great  wooden  bridges, 
thrown  over  these  rivers  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  town, 
lead  to  two  parallel  roads,  called  respectively  the  road  of 
Sechuen  and  the  road  of  Yunnan.  The  couriers  who  act  as 
posts  between  Lassa  and  Pekin,  and  all  the  civil  and  military 
servants  of  the  Chinese  government,  are  obliged  to  pass  by 
the  former  of  these  roads ;  the  other  one,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  Chinese  merchants,  who  may  be  occasionally  seen 
hastening  along  it  into  Tibet,  is  almost  deserted.  The  town 
has  an  old  and  decayed  appearance ;  its  old  houses,  irregularly 
constructed,  are  scattered  in  confusion  over  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  leaving  on  all  sides  large  spaces  either  altogether 
empty  or  covered  with  ruins.  Tsiamdo  contains  a  garrison  of 
300  Chinese  soldiers,  and  a  monastery,  occupied  by  about 
2000  lamas,  in  which  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  temples 
in  Tibet ;  but  the  numerous  population  of  the  town  have  an 
appearance  of  great  wretchedness. — (Hue,  Souvenirs,  &c.) 

TSIAMPA,  or  CHAMPA,  a  prov.  Anam  (which  see}. 

TSIEN,  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  numerous  Chinese  towns. 

TSIKUGO-GAWA,  a  river,  Japan,  the  largest  in  the  isl. 
of  Kiusiu.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  Bungo ; 
flows  through  prov.  Tsikugo,  and  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  forms  two  mouths  as  it  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Simabara,  between  the  towns  of  Saga  and 
lana-gawa,  in  lat.  33°  10'  N. ;  having  traversed  the  most  ex 
tensive  and  most  fertile  valley  in  the  island. 

TSIKUZEN,  a  prov.  Japan,  occupying  the  N.E.  portion 
of  isl.  Kiusiu,  and  comprising  about  56  islands  and  islets.  It 
is  bounded,  N.  by  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Van-der-Capel- 
len,  E.  Buzen  and  Bungo,  S.  Tsikugo  and  Fizen,  and  W.  and 
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N.  W.  the  Corea  Channel.  On  the  S.  frontier  rise  some  lofty 
granitic  mountains,  which  extend  to  the  shore,  where  they 
iform  the  promontories  of  Kanasaki  and  Tsujasaki. 

TSIN-CHou,  two  cities,  China:—!,  Prov.  Shantung,  cap. 
dep.,  80  in.  E.  Tsi-nan. — 2.  Prov.  Quangsee,  cap.  dep.,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Long-kiang,  65  m.  W.  Ou-tchou. 

TSING-SEU,  an  isl.  China,  Amoy  harbour,  rising  preci 
pitously  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  250  ft.  On  the  summit 
are  three  forts,  having  embrasures  for  12,  6,  and  8  guns;  on 
the  N.W.  is  a  jetty,  with  stone-steps  leading  to  the  summit. 
TSITSIKAR,  a  tn.  Chinese  Empire,  Manchooria,  1.  bank 
Kaoni,  nnar  the  frontier  of  Mongolia ;  lat.  47°  25'  N. ;  Ion. 
123°  30'  E.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  double  wall. 

TSKI1INVALI,  a  walled  tn.  Transcaucasian  Russia,  on 
the  Liakhvi,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  and  wooded  height,  55  m. 
N.W.  Teflis;  with  four  churches.  Pop.  about  2000. 

TSXA,  or  TZXA,  a  river,  Eussia,  rises  in  the  S.  of  gov. 
Tambov ;  flows  N.  through  that  gov.,  past  the  towns  of  Tam 
bov  and  Morshansk,  and  after  a  course  of  about  220  m.,  joins 
1.  bank  Moksha. 

TSONG  GAN-HIEN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Fokk'n,  on  an  afflu 
ent  of  the  Min,  encircled  by  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  black- 
tea  country ;  lat.  27°  47' 38"  N.;  lon.H8°15'E.  Itconsists 
of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  partly 
ruinous  and  overgrown  with  weeds ;  and  of  very  extensive 
suburbs,  which  extend  a  long  way  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Its  staple  trade  is  black-tea.  Throughout  the  town  are  large 
tea-hongs,  where  the  teas  are  sorted  and  packed  for  foreign 
markets ;  and  numerous  tea-merchants  from  Canton  and  all 
parts  of  China  come  here  to  make  their  purchases.  Tea  is 
extensively  cultivated  both  on  the  lowlands  and  on  all  the 
fertile  slopes  of  the  district.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

TSOMG-MiNG,  or  TSONG-MING,  an  isl.  China,  off  S.E. 
coast,  prov.  Kiansoo,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel 
about  4  m.  wide,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Yang-tse-kiang;  lat.  (E.  point)  31°  28'  N.;  Ion.  121°  51'  E.; 
greatest  length,  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  30  m.;  breadth,  about 
10m.  It  has  a  flat  surface,  intersected  by  small  streams; 
a  salubrious  climate;  a  soil  partly  sterile,  on  which  there  is 
scarcely  any  vegetation,  and  partly  fertile,  producing  rice, 
grain,  cotton,  and  fruit;  large  numbers  of  wild  fowl,  rich 
mines  of  salt,  extensively  worked  for  exportation  ;  a  consider 
able  trade  with  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  a  dense  popu 
lation.  On  its  S.  side  is  a  town  of  same  name. 

TSUKASAKI,  a  small  tn.  Japan,  isl.  Kiusiu,  near  TJre- 
sino,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  three  high  mountains,  called 
San-saka.     It  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  on  account  of 
its  hot-baths,  of  the  temperature  of  121°  Fah.     In  the  neigh 
bourhood  are  numerous  potteries  and  large  tea-plantations. 
TSUMURERI,  a  lake,  Ladak.     See  CHAMOHEHIL. 
TSUN-HOA,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Chihle,  87  m.  E.N.E.  Pe- 
kin,  cap.  dist,  famed  for  the  tobacco  cultivated  in  its  vicinity. 
TSUNG-MiNG,  an  isl.  China.     See  TSONG-MING. 
TSUS-siMA,  a  group  of  isls.   Strait  of  Corca,  between 
the  Japanese  isl.  of  Firando  and  the  Corean  Peninsula;  lat. 
34°  35'  55"  N.;  Ion.  129°  43'  15"  E.     Tsus,  the  largest  of 
(he  islands,  is  35  m.  long,  and  has  an  estimated  but  not  well 
ascertained  breadth  of  10m.  or  12  m.     The  surface  presents 
a  chain  of  pretty  high  hills  divided  by  deep  valleys. 

TUA,  a  river,  Spanish  peninsula,  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Segundera,  on  the  confines  of  Galicia  and  Leon ; 
flows  first  S.S.E.,  enters  the  Portuguese  prov.  Tras-os-Montes ; 
flows  S.S.W.  past  the  town  of  Mirandella,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  60  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Douro. 

TUAM,  a  tn.  Ireland,  Connaught,  co.  and  19  m.  N.N.E. 
Galway,  on  both  sides  of  the  Harrow,  an  affluent  of  the  Clare, 
in  a  low  and  marshy  district.  It  has  of  late  been  much  im 
proved,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  central  market  place  and 
five  main  streets  diverging  from  it.  One  of  these  is  continued 
by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  sub 
stantial,  large,  and  handsome.  The  principal  edifices  are  the 
Protestant  cathedral,  in  a  mixture  of  the  Saxon  and  Gothic 
styles,  with  a  richly  decorated  Saxon  portal,  and  windows  of 
stained  glass  ;  the  R.  Catholic  cathedral,  a  modern  cruci 
form  structure,  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  tower, 
a  number  of  turrets  terminating  in  richly  crocketted  minarets, 
an  altar  of  variegated  marble,  a  beautiful  stained  window,  and 
many  internal  decorations  obtained  partly  from  Rome ;  the 
Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  episcopal  palaces,  the  latter  adjoin 


ing  the  cathedral,  and  the  former  in  a  finely  wooded  domain  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  town ;  the  R.  Catholic  ecclesiastical  sem- 
j  inary  or  college  of  St.  Jarlath,  several  schools,  including  three 
national  and  a  free  model-school  of  the  Tuam  Diocesan  Edu 
cation  Society;  a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  a  neat  courthouse,  a 
market-house,  with  a  reading-room  over  it;  a  bridewell,  and  a 
|  dispensary,  which  annually  affords  relief  to  about  5000  appli 
cants.     The  manufactures  are  confined  to  canvas,  and  a  few 
]  coarse  linens  ;  but  the  trade  in  grain  is  considerable,  and  there 
j  are  several  tanneries  and  flour-mills,  a  large  brewery,  a  weekly 
!  market,  and  four  annual  fairs.     Tuam  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
i  and  had  a  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Jarlath  in  the  6th  century. 
j  Its  see  in  the  12th  century  became  archiepiscopal,  and  con- 
!  tinued  so  till  1839,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  bishopric.     It 
is,  however,  the  largest  in  Ireland,  the  sees  of  Killala  and 
Achonry  having  been  annexed  to  it  in  1835.     Pop.  7819. 
TUAT,  an  oasis,  Sahara.     See  TOUAT. 
TUBAL,  a  river,  Chili,  which  has  its  mouth  in  the  Paci 
fic,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Arauco;  lat.  37°  14'  25"  S. ;  Ion. 
73°  27'  30"  W.    It  once  had  depth  of  water  sufficient  to  allow 
vessels  of  200  tons  to  pass  up  nearly  1  m.,  but  an  earthquake 
in  1835  £0  raised  the  bar  that  it  is  now  accessible  only  to 
boats.    The  coast  on  each  side  of  the  river  is  steep  and  cliffy, 
but  the  neighbouring  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile. 

TUBARAO,  or  LAGUNA,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Cordillera  which  separates  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande  from  that  of  Santa-Catherina,  and  flows  S.E.  to 
the  Atlantic ;  navigable  in  its  lower  course. 

TUBBERCURRY,  or  TOBDEKCUIIRY,  a  small  tn.  Ireland, 

co.  and  19  m.  S.S.W.  Sligo,  in  a  low  situation;  houses  of 

limestone,  some  of  them  well  built  and  slated,  but  most  of 

|  them  of  a  very  inferior  description.  There  are  a  parish  church 

i  and  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school,  and  a  dispensary. 

j  Frieze  and  coarse  linen  are  manufactured,  but  merely  for  local 

consumption.     There  is  some  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 

Pop.  755. — (Local  Correspondent.) 

TUBBRID,  two  pars.  Ireland:—!,  Kilkenny;  1004  ac. 
Pop.  216.— 2,  Tipperary;  12,573  ac.  Pop.  2928. 

TUBBR1DBR1TTAIN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  4140  ac. 
Pop.  929. 

TUBINGEN  [French,  Tulnngue],  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg, 
circle  Schwarzwalcl,  cap.  bail.,  1.  bank  Neckar,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Ammer.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is 
surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  consists  of  an  upper 
|  and  a  lower  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court  of  law,  and 
j  of  several  important  public  offices  ;  contains  an  old  castle  with 
three  towers,  a  R.  Catholic  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a 
townhouse,  museum,  an  hospital,  a  lyceum,  a  Protestant  and 
R.  Catholic  seminary,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  university, 
founded  in  1477,  possessed  of  a  library  of  200,000  vols.,  and 
attended  by  about  860  students;  and  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  copper  ware,  gunpowder,  dye-works, 
and  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  7500. 

TUB1ZE,  or  TUBISE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  Senne,  14  m.  S.  Brussels,  on  the  railway  to 
Mons.  It  has  breweries,  distilleries,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  2362. 

TUBNEY,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  1144  ac.     Pop.  233. 
TUCANO,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia,  8  m.  from  the  river 
of  Itapicuru  ;  with  a  church  and  a  primary  school.     P.  1200. 
TUCAPEL,  a  river,  Chili.     See  LAXA. 
TUCJIEL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.   Prussia,  gov.  and 
W.S.W.  Marienwerder,  on  the  Braa;  with  three  churches 
and  a  chapel,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.     Pop.  1801. 

TUCKER'S  ISLAND,  a  low  coral-island,  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  N.  Pacific;  lat.  7°  22'  N.;  Ion.  146°  48'  E. 
Pop.  350. 

TUCKERTON,  a  vil.  and  port  of  entry,  U.  States,  New 
Jersey,  nt  the  head  of  Tuckerton  Mill  Creek,  which  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Little  Egg  Harbour,  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is  well 
laid  out  in  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  lined  with 
trees ;  and  has  manufactures  of  salt,  exports  of  wood  and 
lumber,  and  a  considerable  coasting  trade.  It  is  much  resorted 
to  for  bathing. 

TUCOPIA,  or  TicoriA,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 
12°  21'  10"  S.;  Ion.  168°  43' 30"  E.;  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
shape,  about  7  in.  in  circuit,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  N., 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  saddle.  Near  its  N.E.  end  it 
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attains  the  height  of  3000  ft.,  and  becomes  visible  in  clear 
weather  at  the  distance  of  40  m.  It  produces  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  &c.;  and  has  from  400  to  500  inhabitants.  It  was  on 
this  island  that  the  sword-hilt  and  other  remains  of  the  expe 
dition  of  La  Perouse  were  found,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  exact  site  of  the  wreck. 

TUCUMAN,  a  prov.  La  Plata,  with  cap.  of  same  name; 
lat.  25°  to  27°  30'  S. ;  Ion.  62°  to  66°  W. ;  bounded,  E.  by 
El  Gran-Chaco,  N.  prov.  Salta,  W.  Catamarca,  and  S.  San 
tiago.  Towards  the  W.  the  surface  is  mountainous,  but  the 
base  and  slopes  of  the  ranges  are  covered  with  a  great  variety 
of  fine  trees  and  shrubs.  The  plains  are  uncommonly  fertile, 
yielding,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and 
tobacco.  The  sugar-cane  is  also  a  natural  product  of  the  soil, 
and  orange  and  other  fruit  trees  attain  to  great  perfection. 
Mules  and  cattle  are  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
region  abounds  in  ores  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead ;  but 
mining  operations  are  conducted  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The 
climate,  though  hot,  is  dry  and  healthy.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

The  TOWN  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  in  lat.  27°  10' 

S.  It  carries  on  some  trade  in  oxen  and  mules.  Here  in 
1816  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  provinces  of  the 
Confederation  proclaimed  their  independence,  and  separation 
from  Spain.  Pop.  about  8000. 

TUDDENHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (East) ; 
2065  ac.  Pop.  589.— 2,  (North) ;  2270  ac.  Pop.  430. 

TUDELA,  a  city,  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  156  m.  N.E. 
Madrid,  in  a  plain,  r.  bank  Ebro,  at  the  junction  of  the  Queiles. 
It  is  tidy,  but  dull;  streets  narrow,  and  houses  solidly  built 
find  lofty.  In  one  of  the  squares,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
Queiles,  are  held  the  bull-fights ;  and  another,  where  the  mar 
kets  are  held,  is  entered  by  two  gates,  and  surrounded  by 
arcades.  There  are  four  public  fountains,  a  small  theatre,  a 
primary  school,  an  institute  for  the  higher  branches  of  educa 
tion,  a  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  an  hospital,  an  orphan 
asylum  and  foundling  hospital,  the  last  two  in  the  Dominican 
convent;  a  cathedral,  consecrated  in  1188,  but  only  raised  to 
that  dignity  in  1783 ;  four  parish  churches,  four  nunneries, 
several  convents  now  turned  to  secular  uses,  two  promenades, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  three  hermitages.  Husbandry  is 
the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants;  but  there  are, 
besides,  six  manufactories  of  soap,  one  of  liquorice,  30  oil- 
mills,  four  potteries,  a  dye-work  for  common  black-cloths, 
and  two  flour-mills.  Agricultural  produce  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wool  are  exported.  In  1808  Tudela  was  sacked 
by  the  French,  who  defeated  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  battle 
named  after  this  city.  Tudela  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Jew,  Benjamin,  who  flourished  in  the  12th  century. 
Pop.  7323. 

TUDELY,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1605  ac.     Pop.  642. 
TUDY  (Sx.),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  3257  ac.     Pop.  652. 
TUEJAR,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  43  m.  N.W.  Valencia, 
on  a  slope  above  1.  bank  Chelva ;  with  a  church,  townhouse, 
primary  school,  and  several  mills.     Pop.  (agricultural),  1346. 
TUFARA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.   Sannio,  E.S.E.  Campo- 
basso,  1.  bank  Fortore.     Pop.  2360. 

TUFINO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  N.E.  Nola;  with 
a  church  and  two  chapels.  Pop.  1000. 

TUFTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1552  ac.  Pop.  163. 
TUGBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1830  ac.  Pop.  365. 
TUGFORD,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  1320  ac.  Pop.  157. 
TUGGURT,  DUGOOK,  or  TOUGOURT  [supposed  anc.  Tura- 
phijlum],  a  tn.  Algerian  Sahara,  cap.  of  a  territory  called  the 
Rouara;  lat.  33C  24'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  30'  23"  E.  It  consists  of 
500  to  600  mostly  mean-looking  brick-houses  of  one  story 
surrounded  with  loosely-built  walls  and  a  fosse,  entered  by 
two  gates  with  drawbridges.  The  Jcasbah  or  citadel,  the  resi 
dence  of  the  scheik,  and  containing  his  harem  and  treasures 
is  a  strong  and  well-guarded  fastness.  Tuggurt  has  severa 
mosques,  a  public  area,  used  as  a  market,  &c. ;  and  numerous 
public  fountains  raised  over  Artesian  wells.  The  inhabitan 
are  industrious,  and  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  Sahara,  44 
tribes  being  enumerated  as  frequenting  its  market,  thus  giving 
it  'the  aspect  of  a  daily  fair.'  Most  of  the  manufacturer 
wares  sold  here  are  brought  from  Tunis,  but  a  good  many 
articles  are  made  in  the  place  by  Jewish  artisans.  The  people 
around  Tuggurt,  like  all  those  of  the  Rouara,  are  gardener, 
rather  than  agriculturists;  having  little  arable  land,  they  grow 
almost  no  grain.  The  environs  abound  in  date  fig,  pome 
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ate,  apricot,  and  peach  trees;  a  great  quantity  of  madder 
s  grown ;  and  the  vegetable-grounds  yield  water-melons, 
lumpkins,  cucumbers,  onions,  &c.  A  favourite  plant  here  is 
he  hdcJiick,  which  has  intoxicating  qualities  akin  to  those  of 
ipium. — (Daumas,  Sahara  Algerien.) 

TUGHLICKARAD,  a  fortified  tn.  Hindoostan,  with  a 
trong  citadel,  presid.  Bengal,  19  in.  S.  Delhi.  A  few  miser- 
ible  huts  contain  all  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  town  ;  but 
he  rude,  massive,  and  stupendous  ruins  of  its  walls,  palaces, 
ind  subterranean  apartments,  still  attract  the  traveller. 

TUGLIE,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  7  m.  E.N.E.  Galli- 
>oli,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  Pop.  1000. 

TUINEJE,  a  tn.  Canaries,  isl.  Fucrteventura,  on  a  moun- 
ain-slope;  with  a  well-built  parish  church,  and  a  primary 
ichool;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce,  and  in  barilla  and  cochineal.  Pop.  1377. 

TUKUM,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Courland,  cap.  circle,  37  m. 
.  Riga,  on  the  Szlock.     It  has  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a 
school,  and  some  general  trade.     Pop.   (1852),  2710. 

TULA,  a  river,  Chinese  Empire,  Kalkas  country;  flows 
S.W.,  then  N.W.,  and  enters  the  Orkhon,  in  lat.  48°  28'  N. ; 
!on.  105°  20'  E. ;  total  course,  200  m. 

TULA,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Moscow,  W. 
Kaluga,  S.W.  and  S.  Orel,  and  E.  Riazan;  lat.  52°  43'  to 
54°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  36°  to  38°  40'  E. ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
150  m. ;  central  breadth,  110m.;  area,  8906  geo.  sq.  m.  The 
surface  is  so  generally  flat  as  to  have  somewhat  of  a  mono- 
;onous  appearance.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Oka,  which 
waters  the  government  in  the  N.W.,  and  also  forms  its  N. 
boundary;  the  Upa,  which  traverses  it  centrally;  and  the  Don, 
which  rises  here,  but  within  the  government  is  an  unimportant 
stream.  It  has,  however,  been  turned  to  good  account,  and 
the  water-communication  of  the  government  has  been  almost 
indefinitely  extended  by  means  of  the  Ivanovska  canal,  which, 
uniting  the  Don  and  the  Upa,  forms  part  of  the  grand  system 
which  connects  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  produces 
grain  far  beyond  the  home  consumption.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  surface  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal 
crops  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats ;  wheat  is  grown  only  in  parti 
cular  districts.  Hemp  and  flax  are  generally  cultivated.  The 
pastures  are  both  extensive  and  rich,  and  vast  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  reared.  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
surface  is  under  wood.  The  mineral  of  most  importance  is 
iron,  which  is  both  smelted  and  manufactured  to  a  large  ex 
tent.  There  are  also  numerous  tanneries  and  distilleries. 
The  trade  consists  chiefly  in  corn,  flax,  and  hemp.  For  ad 
ministrative  purposes  the  government  is  divided  into  12  circles. 
Tula  is  the  capital.  Pop.  (1850),  1,251,500. 

TULA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  the  Upa,  107  m. 
S.  Moscow.  Most  of  the  houses  are  wood,  but  great  im 
provements  have  been  made  in  recent  years ;  the  more  un 
sightly  streets  have  disappeared,  and  the  whole  town,  with  its 
numerous  towers,  domes,  and  spires,  presents  a  very  striking 
appearance,  entitling  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hand 
somest  provincial  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  the  residence  both 
of  a  civil  and  a  military  governor,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
the  seat  of  several  important  courts  and  public  offices ;  con 
tains  28  churches,  one  of  which  is  a  very  handsome  structure, 
adorned  with  marble  columns ;  two  monasteries,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  gymnasium,  military  school,  handsome  courthouses, 
theatre,  foundling  and  other  hospitals;  and  has  manufactures 
of  firearms  and  hardware,  so  extensive  as  to  have  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Russian  Birmingham.  The  firearms 
of  the  government  are  manufactured  in  an  extensive  establish 
ment,  which  the  skill  of  an  Englishman  has  made  one  of  the 
first  in  Europe.  The  other  manufactures  of  importance  here 
are  cutlery  of  indifferent  quality;  ornamental  steel-work,  in 
ferior  to  that  of  Prussia ;  platina  snuff-boxes,  surpassed  by 
those  of  Moscow;  silks,  hats,  soap,  candles,  cordage,  and 
leather.  Some  of  the  iron  used  in  making  these  articles  is 
obtained  from  mines  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  far  greater  part 
of  it  is  imported  in  bars,  chiefly  from  Siberia.  P.  (1850),  54,626. 
TULA,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  40  m.  N.N.W. 
Mexico,  cap.  dist.  and  1.  bank  river  of  same  name,  about 
6000  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Toltecs  or 
Tultecs,  the  earliest,  inhabitants  of  Mexico  known  to  history, 
but  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  The  district 
unites  the  most  splendid  mountain-scenery  with  great  fertility. 
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The  rivrr,  sometimes  called  also  Montezuma,  is  formed  in  the 
N.  of  dep.  Mexico;  flows  N.N.E.,  receiving  the  Quantitlan, 
separating  dep.  Mexico  from  dep.  Queretaro,  and  near  the 
frontiers  of  the  latter  and  of  Vera-Paz,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.,  unites  with  the  Pnnuco  in  forming  the  Kio-de-Tarn- 
pico,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

TULE  [a  bulrush],  a  lake,  U.  States,  California,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  to  which  it  sends 
its  waters ;  30  m.  to  40  m.  long,  and  about  22  in.  broad. 

TULKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar,  dist. 
and  4  m.  from  Szalonta;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  some 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  timber.  Pop.  1613. 

TULLA,  or  TULLOH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co. 
Clare,  9£  m.  N.E.  Ennis;  with  a  church,  several  public  and 
three  private  schools ;  and  some  transit  and  country  trade. 
Area  of  par.,  24,384  ac.  Pop.  6760. 

TULLABRACK Y,  par.  Irel.  Limerick ;  3209  ac.  P.  836. 

TULLAGH,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  5349  ac.     Pop.  2374. 

TULLAGHANBROGUE,  par.  Irel. Kilkenny;  3486 ac. 
Pop.  750. 

TULLAGHANOGE,  par.  Irel.  Meath;  1415  ac.  P.  165. 

TULLAGHGORE,  par.  Irel.  Antrim  ;  433  ac.     P.  82. 

TULLAGHMELAN,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  2696  ac. 
Pop.  730. 

-  '  TULLAGHOBEGLY,  par.  Irel.  Donegal;  68,516  ac. 
Pop.  8982. 

TULLAGHORTON,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  6889  ac. 
Pop.  1504. 

TULLAHERIN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny ;  5052  ac.  P.  847. 

TULLAHOUGHT,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  4602  ac.  Pop. 
1364. 

TULLAMAlNE,two  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Kilkenny;  1172  ac. 
Pop.  181.— 2,  Tipperary;  2217  ac.  Pop.  473. 

TULLAMORE,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  King's  co.,  48  m. 
W.  by  S.  Dublin,  on  an  acclivity ;  with  two  market-squares, 
a  large  and  handsome  church,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  ; 
a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Methodist  meeting-house  ;  a  court 
house,  jail,  poorhouse,  county-infirmary,  barracks,  nunnery, 
and  market-house ;  a  classical,  a  national,  and  several  other 
schools ;  a  Protestant  orphan  society,  a  lending  library,  two 
breweries,  and  one  distillery;  a  tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory, 
and  a  brick-work.  Pop.  4630.— (Local  Correspondent.) 

'ULLAROAN,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  12,360ac.  P.  2373. 

TULLE  [anc.  Tulcla],  a  tn.  France,  cap.  dep.  Correze, 
on  an  acclivity  at  the  confluence  of  the  Correze  and  Solane, 
115  m.  N.N.E.  Bordeaux.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  is  gen 
erally  composed  of  houses  which  are  old  and  ugly,  but  some 
of  which  possess  considerable  interest  from  their  antiquities. 
It  has  a  parish  church  in  a  kind  of  bastard  Gothic  style,  sur 
mounted  by  a  lofty  spire  ;  courthouse,  hospital,  departmental 
prison,  barracks,  theatre,  public  library,  a  cemetery,  on  a  cir 
cular  hill  which  overlooks  the  town;  and  manufactures  of 
firearms,  made  in  a  government-factory,  to  the  number  of 
about  36,000  muskets  annually ;  wax-candles,  nut-oil,  playing 
cards,  and  leather ;  and  a  trade  in  brandy,  liqueurs,  paper, 
wool,  horses,  and  the  above  articles  of  manufacture.  Horse 
races  of  some  celebrity  are  held  here.  Tulle  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  the  seat  of  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and 
possesses  a  diocesan  seminary,  communal  college,  and  agricul 
tural  society.  Pop.  (1852),  7633. 

'ULLI ALLAN,  par.  Scot.  Perth ;  4  m.  by  4  m.  P.  3043. 

TULLINS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  12  m.  N.W.  Gren 
oble;  with  manufactures  of  cherry- brandy ;  and  a  trade  in 
hemp,  thread,  and  cattle.  Near  it  are  numerous  iron-works. 
Pop.  2365. 

TULLN,  or  TULN  [Latin,  Comagena],  a  tn.  Lower  Aus 
tria,  r.  bank  Danube,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tuln,  14  m.  N.W. 
Vienna.  It  is  surrounded  with  old  walls,  and  very  irregu 
larly  built ;  with  narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  houses  generally 
of  mean  appearance.  It  contains  four  churches,  an  hospital, 
a  swimming  and  several  other  schools;  and  has  a  beet- root 
sugar-factory;  and  some  trade  in  provisions.  Pop.  1788. 

TULLOMOY,  par.  Irel.  Queen's  co. ;  6008  ac.  P.  1015. 

TULLOW,  a  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  and  7J  m.  from 
Carlow,  r.  bank  Slaney ;  with  a  market-square,  a  large  hand 
some  church,  and  It.  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  fine  steeple  and 
spire;  courthouse  and  police-barracks,  two  schools,  and  the 
principal  corn-market  of  the  county.  Pop.  (agricultural), 
2963.— (Local  Correspondent.) 


TOLLOWCREEN,  par.  Irel.  Carlow;  5899 ac.  P.  1110. 

TULLOWMAGIMNA,  par.  Irel.  Carlow;  4064  ac. 
Pop.  984. 

TULLOWPHELIM.par.  Irel.  Carlow  ;7990ac.  P.  3497. 

TULLY,  two  pars.  Irel.:— 1,  Dublin;  3286  ac.  P.  1087. 
—2,  Kildare;  5165  ac.  Pop.  983. 

TULLYALLEN,  par.  Irel.  Louth  and  Meath;  8184  ae. 
Pop.  4142. 

TULLYCORBET,  par.  Irel. Monaghan;  791 3ac.  P.  3293. 

TULLYFERN,  par.  Irel.  Donegal ;  16,612  ac.  P.  5116. 

TULLYLEASE,  par.  Irel.  Cork;  8292  ac.    Pop.  1600. 

TULLYLISH,  par.  Irel.  Down;  11,707  ac.    P.  13,400. 

TULLYNAKILL,  par.  Irel.  Down;  2923  ac.    P.  1221. 

TULLYNESSLE  and  FORBES,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen; 
7  m.  by  4  m.  Pop.  930. 

TULLYNISKAN,  par.  Irel.  Tyrone;  4461  ac.    P.  3474. 

TULLYRUSK,  par.  Irel.  Antrim;  4780  ac.  Pop.  1049. 

TULMARO,  a  tn.  Venezuela,  dep.  and  50  m.  W.S.W. 
Caracas.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  an  active  trade  in  tobacco, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
!  about  8000. 

TULOLA,  a  small  isl.,  Russia,  Finland,  near  N.  shore  of 

'  Lake  Ladoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Laskila,  which  here  forms 

a  fine  cascade.     It  is  about  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  con- 

:  tains  fine  granite-quarries,  the  stone  of  which  is  much  used 

for  building  in  the  capital. 

TULOS,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  N.W.  of  gov.  Olonetz,  about 
24  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  by  6  m.  broad.  Its  banks  are  very 
steep,  and  it  contains  several  islands.  It  has  no  apparent 
'  outlet,  though  several  small  lakes  send  their  waters  into  it. 

TULOUR  ISLANDS,  N.  Pacific.     See  SALIBABOO. 

TULTSHA,  TULTCHA,  or  TOLDSCHA  [anc.  jEgissa},  a 
fortified  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  in  the  Dobrudscha, 
r.  bank  Danube,  immediately  above  the  formation  of  the 
Sulina  and  St.  George's  arms,  108  m.  N.E.  Silistria.  Its 
fortifications  and  immediate  proximity  to  the  Russian  frontier, 
make  it  a  place  of  great  importance.  Darius  crossed  the 
Danube  near  Tultsha,  on  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 

TULUMBA,  or  TOOLUMBA,  a  large,  populous,  walled  tn. 
Punjab,  1.  bank  Ravee ;  lat.  30°  28'  N. ;  Ion.  72°  9'  E.  Close 
by  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  mud-fortress,  of  great  height 
and  strength. 

TUMACO,  a  small  seaport  and  isl.,  off  the  coast  of  Ecua 
dor;  lat.  1°49'  S.;  Ion.  78°  50'  W.  Tumaco  was  declared 
a  free-port  in  1844. 

TUMAT,  or  MALEC,  a  river,  Africa,  rises  in  the  S.  W.  of 
Abyssinia,  enters  Nubia,  and  joins  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  N.W. 
Fazokl,  total  course,  about  300  m. 

TUMBELAN  Ms.  Indian  Archipelago.  &CTAMBELAW. 

TUMBEZ,  or  SARAGURA,  a  river,  S.  America,  rises  in 
Ecuador,  on  W.  slope,  Andes,  about  36m.  N.E.  Loxa;  flows 
W.,  past  the  towns  of  Saragura  and  Saruma,  then  N.W.,  form 
ing  the  boundary  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  passing 
the  town  of  Tumbez,  divides  into  several  branches,  and  falls 
into  the  S.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  after  a  course  of 
about  100  m.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Jubones.  At  its  mouth, 
which  is  very  near  Malpelo  Point,  there  is  a  bar  with  a  violent 
and  dangerous  surf,  across  which  even  boats  cannot  pass  with 
out  the  utmost  caution.  Pizarro  landed  here  with  his  army 

destined  for  the  conquest  of  Pern. The  TOWN,  situated 

about  7  m.  up  the  river,  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  as  it  is 
only  composed  of  a  few  miserable  huts,  though  it  is  said  to 
have  once  been  a  place  of  importance,  with  a  temple  of  the 
sun,  an  Inca's  palace,  and  other  edifices. 

TUMEL,  or  TUMMEL,  a  river,  Scotland,  issues  from  Loch 
Rannoch  in  N.W.  of  Perthshire;  flows  W.,  expanding  into  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  near  the  Pass  of  Killicrankie 
joins  the  Garry.  The  united  stream  flowing  S.E.  joins  1.  bank 
Tay  at  Logierait. 

TUMNA,  par.  Irel.  Roscommon;  8295  ac.     P.  2849. 

TUNA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Sweden,  Ian  and  13  m.  S.S.W. 
Falun,  near  r.  bank  Dai-Elf;  with  a  parish  church,  a  castle, 
and  cinnabar-works. 

TUNAMA,  a  river,  Brazil.     See  ITUNAMA. 

TUNBRIDGE,  or  TONBRIDGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Kent,  on  an  acclivity  above  the  Medway,  here 
crossed  by  several  bridges,  within  1  m.  of  the  South-Eastern 
railway,  and  11  m.  S.W.  Maidstone.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
a  long  and  tolerably  well-built  street ;  and  has  a  handsome 
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clmrch  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  Independent,  Baptist, 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  well-endowed  free  grammar-school, 
national  and  infant  schools,  a  good  townhall  and  market- 
house,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  literary  and  scientific  institu 
tion,  several  almshouses ;  manufactures  of  gunpowder  and 
fancy  wooden  wares,  a  trade  in  coal  and  timber,  a  market 
every  fortnight,  and  an  annual  fair.  In  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror  a  strong  castle  was  built  here.  It  makes  some 
figure  in  English  history,  and  its  site  is  still  marked  by  some 
ruins.  Area  of  par.,  15,235  ac.  Pop.  16,548  ;  of  tn.,  4539. 

TUNBRIDGE  or  TONBRIDGE  WELLS,  a  market  tn.  and 
watering-place,  England,  co.  Kent,  pleasantly  situated  amid 
picturesque  scenery,  on  the  Hastings  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastern  railway,  15m.  S.W.  Maidstone.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  clusters  of  houses,  many  of  them  handsomely  built  on 
detached  eminences;  and  of  a  spacious  parade,  finely  planted 
on  one  side,  and  occupied  by  assembly-rooms,  libraries,  and 
elegant  shops  on  the  other ;  and  has  two  district  churches, 
one  of  them  Norman  and  the  other  in  the  later  English  style, 
with  a  finely  painted  window  ;  a  chapel  of  ease  with  a  much 
admired  ornamented  ceiling,  Independent,  Huntingdon  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  church  of 
England  proprietary,  national,  British,  and  infant  schools,  a 
commodious  townhall,  a  literary  and  scientific  institute,  an 
infirmary,  and  dispensary;  extensive  manufactures  of  toys 
and  other  fancy  articles,  known  by  the  name  of  Tunbridge 
ware ;  and  a  weekly  corn  and  general  market.  The  spring  to 
which  the  place  owes  its  origin  and  prosperity  is  chalybeate, 
nearly  equal  in  strength  to  that  of  the  German  Spa,  and  is 
considered  very  efficacious  in  cases  of  weak  digestion.  The 
wells  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  accom 
modation  provided  for  the  numerous  patients  and  fashionable 
visitors  who  annually  resort  to  it,  is  both  ample  and  elegant. 
Pop.  10,587. 

TUNCHE,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Nganhoei,  about  20  m. 
from  Hwuy-chow-foo,  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  port ;  lat. 
29°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  1 18°  30'  E.  It  is  a  large,  busy,  and  thriving 
place,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  especially  in 
green  tea,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sent  down  the  river, 
and  thence  onward  to  Shanghae,  being  shipped  here.  Pop. 
about  150,000. 

TUNDERGARTH,  par.  Scot.  Dumfries  ;  12m.  by  2  m. 
Pop.  577. 

TUNDOLSKIRCHEN,  or  FBJOR-EOTIIAZA,  a  market 
tn.  Hungary,  co.  Oedenburg ;  with  a  trade  in  wine.  P.  1554. 

TUNG-CHANG,  a  city,  China,  prov.  Shantung,  on  the  Ta- 
tein-ho,  61  m.  S.W.  Tsi-nan. 

TUNGARAGUA,  a  name  given  to  the  Amazon  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course. 

TUNGUSKA,  three  rivers,  Siberia:— 1,  (Upper,  or  Verk- 
nei-),  A  river,  which  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  takes  the 
name  of  Angara  (which  see}.  It  issues  from  the  S.W.  ex 
tremity  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  proceeds  circuitously  N.W.  for 
about  750  m.,  till  it  reaches  lat.  57°  30'  N.,  where  it  first  be 
comes  known  as  the  Tunguska.  From  this  point  it  flows  W. 
for  about  320  m.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Yenisei  about  80  m. 
above  Yeniseisk.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  affluents  of  the 
Yenisei.  Its  chief  tributaries  are,  on  the  right,  the  Mura  and 
Tchadobetz;  and  on  the  left,  the  Irkut,  the  Oka,  and  Tchuna. 
— 2,  (Middle,  or  Podkamenai-) ,  A  river,  which  rises  in  the  N.W. 
of  gov.  Irkutsk  ;  flows  first  N.N.W.,then  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Yenisei,  where  it  expands  into  a  lake  of  its  own  name,  after 
a  course  of  about  600  m. — 3,  (Loiver,  or  Nijiiei-} ,  A  river,  which 
rises  in  the  N.W.  of  gov.  Irkutsk,  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  former;  flows  very  circuitously,  first  WT.,  then  N.N.W., 
and  finally  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Yenisei,  after  a  course  of 
above  100  m. 

TUNIS,  one  of  the  Barbary  States  of  N.  Africa,  and 
nominally  dependent  on  Turkey,  is  situated  between  lat.  31° 
and  37°  N.;  and  Ion.  8°  and  11°  E.;  and  is  bounded,  N.  and 
N.E.  by  the  Mediterranean,  S.E.  Tripoli,  S.  and  S.W.  the 
Great  Desert  or  Sahara,  and  W.  Algeria ;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  about  440  m. ;  mean  breadth,  measured  on  the  paral 
lel  of  35°,  160  m.;  area,  roughly  estimated  at  70,000  sq.  m. 
The  coast-line,  which  is  very  irregular  and  much  broken,  pre 
sents  three  remarkable  indentations,  forming  the  Bay  of  Tunis 
on  the  N.,  and  those  of  Hammamet  and  Cabes  or  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  on  the  E.  On  the  N.W.,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Farina, 
H  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  presents  in  Cape  Blanco  the  most  N. 


point  of  the  African  continent.  The  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Tunis  are  low  and  generally  swampy,  but  rise  towards  its 
extremity,  and  terminate  in  Cape  Bon.  Beyond  this  cape  and 
S.,  the  shore  is  generally  low,  but  is  occasionally  diversified 
by  rocky  headlands  of  moderate  elevation.  The  interior  of 
Tunis,  owing  partly  to  its  lying  out  of  the  direct  line  of  route 
between  other  countries,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The 
N.W.  portion,  lying  between  the  frontiers  of  Algeria  on  the 
W.,  and  the  valley  of  Mejerdah  on  the  S.  and  E.,  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  mountains  which,  entering  from  the  W.,  spread 
over  the  whole  district.  These  mountains,  estimated  at 
4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.  high,  are  well  covered  with  fine  timber, 
and  on  their  lower  slopes  have  many  fertile  tracts,  partly 
under  culture,  and  partly  under  olive-plantations.  Among 
the  mountains  rich  veins  of  lead  are  said  to  exist.  Between 
these  mountains  and  the  Gulf  of  Hammamet  on  the  E., 
stretches  the  extensive  plain  or  plateau  of  Kairwan,  which  is 
about  100  m.  long,  by  30  m.  wide ;  and  though  elevated,  is 
almost  an  unbroken  flat,  nearly  destitute  of  trees,  and  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Kairwan,  uncultivated.  Over 
this  plain  the  Arabs  roam,  pasturing  their  horses  and  camels. 
Little  is  known  of  the  country  to  the  S.  of  this  plain.  Its 
fertility  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  understood 
to  be  at  present  little  better  than  a  desert.  The  only  river 
of  any  consequence  is  the  Mejerdah  already  mentioned  ;  both 
at  its  mouth  and  considerably  to  the  W.  of  it,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Biserta,  are  numerous  large  lagoons  abounding  with  several 
kinds  of  fish.  The  only  other  remarkable  expanse  of  water 
is  the  great  Lake  of  Al-Sibbah,  situated  far  to  the  S.,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  about  70m.  long,  by  25  m.  broad ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  its  S.  part,  becomes  dry  in  summer, 
when  a  layer  of  salt  is  found  deposited  on  its  bed.  The  cli 
mate  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Barbary  States,  the  atmosphere 
being  generally  pure  and  wholesome,  and  the  excessive  sum 
mer-heats  moderated  by  sea-breezes.  In  the  town  of  Tunis 
the  thermometer,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  showed  a 
mean  of  55°'9  in  winter,  71°  in  spring,  830-9  in  summer,  and 
64°  in  autumn ;  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  being  69°'2. 
Eains  fall  at  intervals  from  November  to  April,  but  long- 
continued  and  almost  uninterrupted  droughts  prevail  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Owing  to  the  extortions  of  the  govern 
ment,  and  the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  property  is  held, 
agriculture  is  very  much  neglected,  and  large  tracts,  capable  of 
yielding  productive  returns,  remain  in  a  state  of  nature.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  maize;  olives  also  are 
extensively  grown,  and  date-plantations  are  so  numerous  as  to 
furnish  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Tobacco 
is  largely,  and  cotton,  indigo,  saffron,  and  opium  are  partially 
grown.  Almost  all  the  fruits  of  S.  Europe  abound,  and  in 
various  quarters  drugs  and  dyes  form  special  objects  of  cul 
ture.  The  principal  domestic  animals  are  mules,  oxen,  and 
camels  ;  on  several  parts  of  the  coast  the  fisheries,  including 
that  of  coral,  are  valuable.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  woollen  fabrics,  more  especially  the  beretti  or  red  caps, 
known  all  over  the  Mediterranean  ;  soap,  both  soft  and  hard, 
made  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Susa ;  dyed  skins,  and  ordinary 
and  morocco  leather ;  the  trade,  both  with  the  interior  and 
with  different  parts  of  Europe,  is  of  considerable  extent.  The 
inhabitants,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Moors,  Arabs,  Turks, 
and  Jews,  the  two  first  principally,  with  a  few  Christians, 
rank  as  the  most  civilized  in  Barbary,  though,  as  compared 
with  the  least  advanced  of  European  nations,  they  are  lament 
ably  deficient  in  everything  that  constitutes  true  civilization ; 
their  government  is  a  rude  and  revolting  despotism,  in  which 
a  pasha,  nominally  sanctioned  by  the  sultan,  but  virtually 
independent  of  him,  makes  his  will  his  only  law,  and  secures 
obedience  to  it  by  maintaining  a  large  standing  force.  Pop. 
estimated  at  2,500,000. 

TUNIS,  a  seaport  tn.,  N.  Africa,  cap  of  above  state,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mejerdah,  on  the  W.  side  of  an  oval  lagoon 
connected  by  a  narrow  strait  with  the  bay  of  same  name,  and 
on  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  bounded  in  the  distance  by 
lofty  mountains,  400  m.  E.  by  N.  Algiers ;  lat.  (Fondouc) 
36°  48'  N.;  Ion.  10°  24'  15"  E.  (R.)  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  wall — an  exterior  about  5  m.  in  circuit,  inclosing  the 
suburbs  and  pierced  by  four  gates,  and  an  interior  still  more 
lofty,  inclosing  the  city  proper  and  pierced  by  six  gates.  It 
is  also  defended  by  a  strong  castle  completely  commanding 
the  Goletta  or  narrow  strait  already  mentioned,  and  by  several 
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detached  forts  in  other  directions.  When  approached,  whether 
by  land  or  sea,  it  becomes  visible  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  rising  in  long  ranges  of  buildings  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
presents. a  very  striking  and  picturesque  appearance.  The 
impression  thus  made  is  not  confirmed  by  a  nearer  inspection. 


The  streets  are  narrow,  uneven,  unpaved,  and  filthy  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  generally  of  very 
mean  appearance,  consisting  only  of  a  single  story  without 
exterior  windows.  The  interior,  however,  in  the  form  of  a 
court,  with  the  apartments  ranged  round  it,  has  a  much  more 
attractive  appearance,  and  is  often  fitted  up  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  Water  is  abundantly  supplied,  partly  from 
cisterns  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  each  to  collect  the  rain,  and 
partly  by  an  aqueduct  carried  from  a  neighbouring  spring. 
The  public  buildings  include  a  great  number  of  mosques, 
several  of  them  handsome,  and  one  of  them  a  magnificent 
structure,  adorned  with  columns  and  marbles  brought  at  an 
immense  expense  from  ruins  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ; 
the  bey's  palace,  a  handsome  modern  building  in  the  Sara- 
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cenic  style,  badly  situated  in  a  narrow  street,  but  adorned 
with  courts  and  galleries  of  marble;  several  large  and  well- 
arranged  barracks,  one  of  them  fitted  to  accommodate  4000 
men;  a  Moorish  college  for  theology  and  jurisprudence, 
several  other  superior  and  elementary  schools,  several  syna 
gogues,  a  II.  Catholic  and  a  Greek  church,  a  E.  Catholic 
convent,  a  theatre,  several  elegant  public  baths,  and  exten 
sive  and  well-furnished  bazaars.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  red  woollen  caps,  in  such  exten- 


lead,  and  iron,  raw  and  manufactured;  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
&c.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  notwithstanding  the  admir 
able  situation  of  the  town,  considerable  disadvantages  are 
experienced.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  lagoon  is  not 
more  than  6  ft.  or  7  ft.,  and  hence  even  merchant  vessels  are 
obliged  to  lie  outside  the  Goletta,  and  can 
only  load  or  unload  by  means  of  lighters. 
The  place  of  anchorage,  however,  formed 
by  an  inner  bay  off  that  of  Tunis,  has  in  its 
centre  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  and 
is  so  capacious,  that  the  largest  fleet  may 
ride  in  it  with  perfect  shelter  from  all  winds 
except  the  N.E. 

Tunis  is  situated  about  3  m.  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage,  and  thus 
derives  much  additional  interest  from  its 
proximity  to  that  celebrated  seat  of  empire. 
At  the  sametime,  it  is  itself  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
important  historical  events.  During  the 
Punic  wars  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken.  In  439  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Vandals,  but  having  been  wrested  from 
them  about  a  century  thereafter  by  Beli- 
sarius,  it  continued  to  be  subject  to  the 
Greek  Empire  till  the  end  of  the  7th  cen 
tury,  when  Northern  Africa  was  overrun  by 
the  victorious  arms,  and  became  a  depend 
ency  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  The  distance  of  this  capital 
soon  enabled  the  governors  appointed  by  the  caliphs  to  be 
come  virtually  independent,  and  at  last,  in  1206,  Tunis  be 
came  an  absolute  sovereignty  under  Abu-Ferez,  who  soon 
added  to  it  the  greater  part  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli.  It  now 
became  notorious  for  its  piracies,  and  in  1270,  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  in  a  chivalrous  attempt  to  suppress  them,  lost  both 
his  army  and  his  life.  The  last  of  the  Tunisian  kings,  Muley- 
Hassem,  having  been  deprived  of  his  throne  by  the  celebrated 
pirate  chief,  called  Barbarossa  II.,  in  1531,  had  recourse  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  restored  him,  but  mnde  his 
kingdom  tributary  to  Spain.  It  so  continued  till  1574,  when 
it  was  subjugated  by  the  Turks,  who  at  first  governed  it  by 
a  Turkish  pasha  and  divan,  with  a  body  of  Janissaries  sent 
from  Constantinople,  but  were  ulti 
mately  obliged  to  allow  the  Moors  to 
elect  their  own  bey,  only  reserving  to 
themselves  the  power  of  confirming 
the  election  and  exacting  a  tribute. 
The  piracies  of  the  Tunisians  subjected 
them  to  severe  chastisement,  first  from 
the  British  under  Admiral  Blake,  and 
afterwards  from  France  and  Holland. 
In  1816,  under  threat  of  the  same 
punishment  which  had  just  been  in 
flicted  by  Lord  Exmouth  on  the  Alge- 
rines,  they  engaged  for  ever  to  renounce 
piracy  and  Christian  slavery.  Pop.  vari 
ously  estimated  at  130,000  to  200,000; 
of  whom  about  25,000  are  Jews,  and 
5000  Christians,  the  remainder  being 
chiefly  Moor's,  Arabs,  and  negroes. 

TUNJA,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  cap. 
prov.,  on  a  height  surrounded  partly 

by  mountains  and  partly  by  morasses,  near  the  source  of 
the  Galinazo  or  Sogamozo,  65  m.  N.N.E.  Bogota.  On  the 
invasion  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  country,  and  governed  by  its  own  king,  but  is  now 
fallen  into  great  decay,  and  has  almost  nothing  to  recom 
mend  it,  having  neither  a  good  climate  nor  an  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  possessing  very  few  inhabitants.  Among  its 
buildings  are  several  churches  and  convents,  a  college,  and 
an  hospital.  The  manufactures  consist  of  some  coarse  woollen 


sive  demand,  that  50,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  '  arid  cotton  stuffs;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  these,  and  in 
time  employed  on  them  ;  embroidery,  ordinary  and  morocco  j  grain  and  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  goitre, 
leather,  and  various  celebrated  essences  both  of  musk,  rose,  j  The  battle  of  Boyaca,  fought  a  little  S.W.  Tunja,  in  1819,  by 


and  jasmine.  The  trade  is  very  extensive,  and  includes 
among  its  principal  exports  oil,  beretti  or  Tunis  caps,  soap, 
grain  and  pulse,  wool,  hides,  cattle,  tunny-fish,  sponges, 
senna,  wax,  gold-dust,  and  elephants '-teeth,  &c.;  and  among 
the  principal  imports,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  tin, 


Bolivar  against  the  Spaniards,  decided  the  independence  of 


S.  America. 


TUNSTALL,  or  ToKBTALt-CouKT,  a  tn.  England,  Staf 
fordshire,  on  an  acclivity,  2£  ni.  N.  by  E.  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme.  It  has  rapidly  risen  up  from  a  hamlet  to  a  considerable 
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town;  and  has  a  spacious  market-place,  with  a  townhall  in  its 
centre ;  a  church  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  tower  and 
spire ;  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and  New  Connexion  Methodist 
chapels  ;  national  schools ;  and,  both  within  the  town  and  in 
its  vicinity,  extensive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthen  ware, 
hricks  and  tiles,  &c.  The  surrounding  district  is  rich  in  coal 
and  ironstone,  for  which  the  Grand  Trunk  canal  affords  great 
facility  of  transport.  Pop.  of  township,  9566. 

TUNSTALL,  several  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Kent;  1196  ac. 
P.  165.— 2,  Norfolk ;  1612  ac.  P.  139.— 3,  Suffolk;  2863  ac. 
P.  676.— 4,  York  ;  1607  ac.  P.  159.— 5,  Lancaster ;  9224  ac. 
P.  814. 

TUNSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2291  ac.     Pop.  449. 

TUN  WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  1104  ac.     Pop.  133. 

TUNYAN,  a  river,  La  Plata.     See  MENDOZA. 

TUOGH,  par.  Irel.  Limerick;  6519  ac.     Pop.  2272. 

TUOGIlCLUGGlN,par.  Irel. Limerick ;  2094 ac.  P.426. 

TUOSIST,  par.  Irel.  Kerry;  39,341  ac.     Pop.  4034. 

TUPARRO,  a  river,  New  Granada,  issues  from  several 
small  lakes,  about  lat.  5°  N.,  and  Ion.  71°  W.;  flows  E.,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Orinoco  at  Maypures,  a  little  above  its  cataracts; 
total  course,  about  220  m 

TUPHOLME,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln,  1795  ac.     Pop.  73. 

TUPIZA,  a  tn.  Bolivia,  on  a  plateau  9000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  near  the  N.  frontiers  of  La  Plata,  140  m.  S.S.E.  Potosi. 
The  Chiromo  silver-mine  is  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  about  5000. 

TUPPAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See  DTJPPA. 

TUPTEE,  a  river,  India.     See  TAPTEE. 

TUPUNGATO,  a  mountain,  Chilian  Andes,  100  m. 
E.S.E.  Valparaiso,  between  the  Pass  of  Cumbre  on  the  N., 
and  that  of  Portillo  on  the  S.  It  appears  to  be  the  culmina 
ting  point  of  the  Andes,  between  lat.  33°  and  35°  S. ;  having 
an  elevation  of  15,500  ft. 

TUR-KEVJ,  a  vil.  Hungary.  Thither  Theiss,  dist.  Great 
Kumania,  on  the  Beretyo,  15  m.  S.W.  Kardszag.  It  contains 
a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  9400. 

TUR  (MEZO),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Heves,  r.  bank  Beretyo,  24  m.  S.E.  Szolnok;  with  a  Protes 
tant,  a  Greek,  and  a  R.  Catholic  church;  manufactures  of 
pottery,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wirfe  and  cattle.  P.  15,800. 

TURA,  two  places,  Hungary: — 1,  A  vil.  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Pesth,  about  4  in.  from  Hatvan;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church. 
Pop.  2469.— 2,  (0-,  or  Stara-},  A  market  tn.  Hither  Danube, 
co.  and  39  m.  N.N.W.  Neutra;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R. 
Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue ;  extensive  potteries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  Pop.  6488. 

TURA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  gov.  Perm;  flows  S.E.,  enters  gov.  Tobolsk, 
passes  Turinsk  and  Tiumen,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly 
300  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Tobol  a  little  below  Jevlevo.  Its  ciiief 
affluent  is  the  Nitza,  which  joins  it  on  the  right. 

TURATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Como, 
6  m.  S.  Appiano ;  with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  and  a  trade 
in  corn  and  silk.  Pop.  2261. 

TURBACO,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  and  8  m.  S.S.E. 
Cartagena,  on  a  height,  in  a  healthy  locality.  Its  delightful 
climate  makes  it  a  desirable  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Carta 
gena,  and  the  strangers  frequenting  that  port ;  but  the  most 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  who  live  in  houses  of  bamboo, 
thatched  with  palm-leaves. 

TURBEiVniAL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
16  m.  E.N.E.  Zurich,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  watered 
by  the  Toss.  It  has  an  old  church,  and  a  well-preserved 
castle,  finely  situated  on  a  height.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  weaving  cotton  and  spinning  silk.  Pop.  2249. 

TURBIGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
5  m.  from  Cuggiono,  1.  bank  Ticino ;  with  two  churches,  a 
courthouse,  custom-house,  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk. 
Pop.  1236. 

TURCKHEIM,  or  THURINGHEIM,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Haut-Rhin,  on  the  Fecht,  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  Mun- 
ster,  4  m.  W.  Colmar.  Turenne  here  defeated  the  Imperial 
ists  in  1675.  Pop.  2843. 

TURCSEK  (ALSO  and  FELSO),  two  nearly- contiguous 
vils.  Hungary,  co.  and  on  the  river  Thurocz,  about  20  m. 
from  Rudno ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  some  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  Pop.  1127. 

'URCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  TUKZ. 

TUREGANO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  18  m. 


N.N.E.  Segovia,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Valseco  and  Mulas. 
It  has  two  churches,  one  of  them  situated  in  the  centre  of  an 
old  castle,  finely  situated  on  a  height ;  a  townhouse,  so  mas 
sive  as  to  look  almost  like  a  fortress ;  a  primary  school,  and 
a  palace  which  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Segovia ;  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  1140. 

TURENNE,  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Correze,  near 
the  source  of  the  Tounnente,  on  a  steep  and  rugged  height 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  20  m.  S.W.  Tulle. 
It  has  a  trade  in  nut-oil,  grain,  lime,  &c.  Near  it  are  mines 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  castle,  which  figures  much  in 
the  early  history  of  France,  was  the  cradle  of  the  family  of 
Turenne,  to  which  the  celebrated  marshal  of  the  name  be 
longed.  Pop.  1876. 

TURFAN,  a  tn.  Chinese  Turkestan.     See  TOUUFAN. 

TURI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  18  m.  S.S.E.  Hari;  with  a 
collegiate  church  and  several  chapels,  a  monastery,  nunnery, 
and  college.  Pop.  3560. 

TURI,  or  Tuiu-Agu,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Maranhao,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  in  the  bay  of  same  name  ;  lat.  1°  20'  S. ;  Ion. 
45°  20'  W.;  with  a  parish  church  in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

Pop.  (dist.),  5000. The  IUVEK  rises  in  the  forests  which 

stretch  to  the  N.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Araguaia  with  the 
Tocantins:  flows  N.N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  above 
town;  total  course,  80  m.,  partly  navigable. 

TURlA.a  river,  Spain.     See  GUADALAVIAE. 

TURIJA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov.  Volhynia; 
flows  N.N.E.  through  extensive  morasses,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Pripet,  after  a  course  of  about  100  in. 

TURIN  [Italian,  Torino\,  a  large  and  magnificent  city, 
cap.  of  the  Sardinian  States,  beautifully  situated  in  an  exten 
sive  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  the  Alps,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Dora-Susina  with  the  Po,  each  of  which  rivers  is  crossed 
by  a  magnificent  stone-bridge,  the  former  of  five  elliptic 
arches,  and  the  latter  of  a  single  arch  with  a  span  of  150  ft. 
The  approach  from  the  W.  is  by  a  noble  avenue,  which,  com 
mencing  at  the  town  of  Rivoli,  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Europe ; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  grandeur.  Turin  was  at  one  time  sur 
rounded  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  ranked  as  a  place  of  con 
siderable  strength.  Its  large  and  imposing  citadel  still  re 
mains,  but  all  the  other  fortifications  have  been  removed,  and 
the  site  occupied  by  them  covered  partly  with  finely-planted 
walks  and  partly  with  magnificent  houses  ;  which,  extending 
around  in  all  directions,  have  both  united  the  suburbs  with 
the  former  town  and  nearly  doubled  its  extent.  The  older 
quarters  are  closely  built,  and  the  streets  are  somewhat  narrow 
and  irregular ;  but  all  the  modern  portions  have  been  built 
on  a  uniform  plan,  in  wide  streets,  which  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  thus  form  a  series  of  square  blocks  and 
piles  of  building,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  unplcasing  were 
not  the  monotony  relieved  by  the  loftiness  of  the  houses,  their 
endless  variety  of  sculptured  fronts  and  rich  decorations,  and 
the  fine  bursts  of  scenery  which  are  ever  opening  on  the  view. 
Several  of  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
finest  squares  are  the  Piazza-del-Castello,  which  is  of  great 
extent,  and  surrounded  by  splendid  and  lofty  palaces ;  the 
Piazza-di-San-Carlo,  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  arcades, 
and  adorned  with  a  fine  statue  of-Emmanuel  Filiberto  by  Maro- 
chetti ;  the  Piazza-di-San- Giovanni,  and  the  Piazza-dell'-Erbe. 
Few  cities  in  Italy  are  so  poor  in  ancient  buildings  and 
historical  recollections  as  Turin,  but  its  modern  edifices  are 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  magnificent.  The  ecclesiastical 
edifices  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  or  duomo, 
completed  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  of  small 
dimensions,  with  an  exterior  remarkable  only  for  some  beau 
tiful  arabesques  in  the  pilasters  of  the  facade,  and  an  interior 
which  has  recently  been  richly  and  elaborately  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  contains  some  good  paintings,  and  a  remarkable 
chapel  of  marble  called  Santo  Sudario,  regarded  as  the  master 
piece  of  Guarini ;  the  church  of  San  Maurizio,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  dome ;  San  Domenico,  possessed  of  a  fine  Virgin  and 
Child  by  Guercino ;  San  Felippo  Neri,  one  of  the  finest  edi 
fices  of  the  city,  though  with  an  unfinished  facade ;  San  Tom- 
maso,  a  small  church  of  little  architectural  merit,  but  possessed 
of  some  fine  paintings ;  Santa  Christina,  with  a  striking  facade, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Juvara ;  Cor 
pus  Christi,  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  marbles,  gild 
ing,  and  other  decorations  ;  La  Consolata,  formed  of  a  com- 
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bination  of  three  contiguous  churches,  and  remarkable  for 
the  number,  variety,  and  richness  of  its  furnishings ;  San 
Andrea,  of  an  oval  form,  with  numerous  frescoes,  sculptures 
in  bronze  and  marble,  and  some  fine  wood-carvings ;  San 
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llocco,  ill  the  form  of  an  octagon,  with  a  concave  facade  and  j 
a  well-constructed  dome;  and  La  Gran-Madre-di-Dio,  a  new 
unfinished  church,  on  which  vast  sums  have  been  expended, 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  ! 
family,  but  merely  a  servile  and  meagre  imitation  of  the  I 
Pantheon.  In  addition  to  these,  a  remarkably  handsome  j 
church  in  the  old  Lombard  style,  for  the  accommodation  of  j 
the  Waldenses,  and  forming  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
Turin,  was  consecrated  on  December  15,  1853.  Of  the  edi 
fices  not  ecclesiastical  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  royal  palace, 
built,  like  most  of  the  other  structures  of  Turin,  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  only  for  its  magnitude.  Under  the  roof  of  the 
palace  are  the  king's  private  library,  with  some  curious  MSS. 
and  letters  ;  and  the  royal  armoury,  a  large  and  curious  collec 
tion,  considered  one  of  the  principal  sights  in  Turin.  The 
palace  of  Carignano,  originally  inhabited  by  the  princes,  and 
situated  in  the  square  of  same  name,  is  a  large  and  rather  im 
posing  structure  in  an  extravagant  style.  It  has  recently  been 
converted  into  government-offices.  Other  conspicuous  build 
ings  are  the  register- -office  or  Palazzo-degH-Archivi-Reale,  a 
vast  edifice  by  Juvara  ;  and  adjoining  it  the  custom-house  or 
Palazzo-dclle-Dogane ;  the  townhouse  or  Palazzo-di-Cita,  with 
a  lofty  but  unfinished  tower ;  the  courthouses  or  Palazzo-di- 
Guistizia;  the  university  or  Universita-Reale,  a  large  and 
magnificent  building  by  a  Genoese  architect;  the  large  library, 
now  attached  to  the  university,  and  originally  formed  by  the 
ancient  dukes  of  Savoy,  containing  1 10,000  vols. ;  the  picture- 
gallery,  with  a  large  and  valuable  collection ;  the  Palazzo-dell'- 
Academia-lieale,  under  the  roof  of  which  are  several  museums 
— an  Egyptian,  with  many  curious  antiquities,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  particularly  rich  in  minerals,  and  a  cabinet  of 
15,000  coins  and  medals;  and  several  theatres,  one  of  them 
among  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  Italy. 

Among  the  educational  establishments,  in  addition  to  the 
university  already  mentioned,  are  the  episcopal  seminary, 
occupying  an  elegant  structure  ;  the  royal  military  academy, 
two  colleges,  and  various  superior  and  inferior  schools.  The 
charitable  establishments  include  numerous  rich  endowments, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  and  important  are  the  Retiro- 
delle-Rosine,  a  kind  of  religious  community,  in  which  400 
girls  are  maintained  chiefly  by  their  own  labour;  the  general 
hospital  or  infirmary  (Spedal-Maggiorc) ;  the  Ospizio-di-Carita, 
winch  receives  about  1500  inmates;  the  Reale-Albergo-di- 
Virtu,  a  kind  of  industrial  school ;  the  Regio-Manicomio  or 
lunatic  asylum ;  the  Spedale-di-San-Luigi,  a  large  and  well- 


managed  establishment,  supported  chiefly  by  voluntary  con. 
tribution,  and  giving  relief  not  only  to  numerous  inmates, 
but  to  an  annual  average  of  120,000  out-patients ;  and  the 
Compagnia-di-  San-Paolo,  embracing  a  great  number  of  objects 
— education,  marriage-portions,  and  relief  to  the  poncri-ver- 
gognosi  or  bashful  poor  suffering  in  secret.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods ;  wax 
cloth,  stained  paper,  ironmongery,  leather,  glass,  carriages, 
printing-types,  philosophical  and  musical  instruments;  and 
there  are  numerous  dye-works,  and  silk  and  other  mills,  dis 
tilleries,  &c.  The  staple  trade  is  in  silk,  which  has  here  its 
chief  entrepot,  employs  a  vast  number  of  hands,  and  forms 
the  principal  source  of  wealth.  Other  articles  of  trade,  in 
addition  to  silk  and  the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  are 
corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  liqueurs. 

Turin,  as  the  residence  of  the  court  and  seat  of  government, 
concentrates  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  numerous  societies — economical, 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic.  Of  the  original  foundation 
of  Turin  very  little  is  known.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
a  colony  of  Transalpine  origin,  called  Taurini  or  Taurisci. 
Shortly  after  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situated  ;  but  after  his 
expulsion  from  Italy  the  Romans  resumed  possession,  and 
converted  Turin  into  a  Roman  colony,  which  took  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia.  This  name  was  afterwards  changed,  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  into  that  of  Augusta  Taurinorum.  It 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric.  To  ward 
off  similar  disasters  it  was  shortly  after  surrounded  by 
walls,  but  did  not  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Longobards. 
Charlemagne,  into  whose  hands  it  subsequently  passed,  be 
stowed  it  as  a  feudal  tenure  on  its  bishops,  several  of  whom 
ruled  it  with  tyrannical  sway.  It  was  afterwards  governed 
by  the  marquises  of  Susa,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the 
heiress  of  that  family  conveyed  it  by  marriage  to  the  counts 
of  Savoy  In  1418  it  was  declared  by  Amedeo  V.  the  capital 
of  the  states  of  Savoy,  and,  following  the  fates  of  his  family, 
ultimately  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  Sardinian  States. 
The  environs  of  Turin  are  very  beautiful,  and  present  many 
objects  of  interest,  among  which  the  church  of  Superga,  on 
the  top  of  the  lofty  Mount  Collina,  immediately  overlooking 
the  city,  is  conspicuous.  The  terrace  in  its  front  commands 
one  of  the  best  views  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  girded  by 
the  Alps  on  the  N.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Alps,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  has,  however,  an  injurious  effect  on  the  climate,  mak 
ing  its  winters  cold,  and  often,  when  the  year  is  far  advanced, 
sending  down  devastating  storms  of  hail.  P.  (1852),  143,157. 

TUKIS,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.W.  Valencia,  on 
the  Magro ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools,  a 
church,  and  chapel;  several  brandy-distilleries,  and  two  flour- 
mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2697. 

TURJE  [formerly  TIIIULE],  a  market  tn.Hungary.Thither 
Danube,  co.  Szalad,  2  m.  from  Siimcgh  ;  with  a  church,  a  Pre- 
monstratensian  abbey,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  1268. 

TURKA,  a  tn.  Austrian  Gaiicia,  28  m.  S.S.W.  Sambor; 
with  a  Greek  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  several  mills,  anil 
a  trade  in  tobacco,  which  is  largely  grown  in  the  district. 

TUKKDEAN,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  1890  ac.     P.  278. 

TURKESTAN,  a  wide  region  of  Central  Asia,  partly 
included  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  partly  subdivided  among 
several  independent  states  and  hordes  ;  its  two  portions  being 
separated  chiefly  by  the  table-land  of  Pamir,  the  Bolor-tagh, 
and  the  Muz-tagh.  In  maps  it  is  sometimes  called  Bucharia 
— Great  Bucharia  being  a  name  applied  to  Independent  or 
W.,  and  Little  Bucharia  to  Chinese  or  E.  Turkestan. 

CHINESE  TUHKESTAN  [Thian-chan-nanloo,  or  'the  country 
S.  of  the  Thian-chan  '],  is  between  lat.  35°  and  43°  N. ;  and 
Ion.  72°  and  96°  E.;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Thian-chan  Mountains, 
which  separate  it  from  Soongaria  or  Thian-ehan-peloo ;  W. 
the  table-land  of  Pamir  ;  S.  the  Kouenlun  Mountains,  dividing 
it  from  W.  Tibet;  S.E.  and  S.  the  desert  of  Gobi,  of  which 
it  includes  a  portion  ;  length,  W.  to  E.,  estimated  at  1250  in. ; 
breadth,  from  300  in.  to  550  m.;  area,  500,000  sq.  m.  In 
closed  on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountain-ranges,  and  on  the  E. 
by  a  less  abruptly  elevated  plateau,  the  centre  of  the  country 
is  the  basin  of  the  Lop-nor,  a  lake  70  m.  in  length,  fed  from 
the  W.  by  the  Tarim  and  its  five  great  tributaries — the  Ka 
rakul,  Kashgar,  Yarkand,  Khoten,  and  Aksu  rivers.  The 
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Tarhn,  traced  from  the  head  of  the  Yarkand  river,  its  furthest 
source,  has  a  total  length  of  1500  m. ;  and  at  its  influx  into 
the  Lop-nor,  is  supposed  to  be  no  more  than  1280  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. — (Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature,  i.  84.) 
Its  basin  is  almost  wholly  a  sandy  waste :  it  is  in  fact  esti 
mated  that  three-fourths  of  Chinese  Turkestan  are  covered 
with  deserts,  and  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  surface 
adapted  for  culture  is  entirely  situated  around  the  declivities 
and  bases  of  the  mountains  in  the  N.,  W.,  and  S.  The  lands 
there,  are,  however,  in  some  districts,  very  fertile  ;  and  from 
the  conformation  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  products  ap 
proximate  to  those  of  much  lower  latitudes.  The  heat  in 
summer  is  great ;  in  winter,  frost  and  snow,  though  common 
in  the  W.,  are  rare  at  Hami,  near  the  E.  border.  Abundant 
rains  occur  at  this  season  in  the  mountains,  but  seldom  in  the 
lower  country,  where  water  for  irrigation  is  carefully  pre 
served  in  reservoirs.  In  the  desert  violent  storms  of  wind 
are  common,  and  very  destructive  to  caravans,  which,  accord 
ingly,  in  their  transit  from  China,  traverse  only  its  narrowest 
part  on  the  route  from  Kansoo  across  to  Hami. 

On  the  declivities  and  borders  of  the  mountains  rice,  wheat, 
millet,  pulses,  and  grains  common  in  S.  Europe,  with  sesamum 
and  other  oil-seeds,  cotton,  &c.,  are  raised  in  considerable 
quantities,  besides  hemp,  flax,  and  dye-plants.  Grapes,  melons, 
pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  of  S.  climates,  come  to  singu 
lar  perfection  ;  mulberry-plantations  are  numerous,  and  much 
silk  is  produced.  The  rearing  live-stock  is,  however,  the 
chief  branch  of  rural  industry.  Most  of  the  surface,  where 
it  is  rendered  verdant  by  sufficient  irrigation,  is  employed  in 
pasturing  horses,  yak,  and  other  cattle,  camels,  and  sheep  ;  the 
horses  of  this  region  are  in  high  repute,  and  are  sent  in  large 
numbers  to  China,  Tibet,  and  several  adjacent  countries. 
Wild  horses,  camels,  and  asses  abound  in  herds  on  the  stony 
steppes  of  the  Lop  desert :  the  argal  or  wild  sheep,  some  ante 
lopes,  the  tiger,  wolf,  jackal,  lynx,  and  fox  are  amongst  the 
other  wild  animals ;  the  ranges  of  the  Thian-chan  are  the  na 
tive  country  of  the  two-humped  or  Bactrian  camel.  Two  large 
species  of  eagles  are  conspicuous  amongst  native  birds,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  great.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Thian- 
chan,  and  in  the  affluents  of  the  Khoten  river  ;  copper,  iron, 
nitre,  asbestos,  and  agate  are  also  met  with ;  sal-ammoniac 
and  sulphur  in  great  quantities  in  the  volcanic  districts  of 
Bogdo-oola  and  around  Tourfan.  The  most  remarkable  mineral 
product  is  the  yu  or  jasper,  in  which  there  is  an  imperial  mo 
nopoly  :  it  is  raised  from  the  bed  of  the  Khoten  river,  also  in 
the  streams  named  Yurungkash  and  Karakash,  in  the  Yar 
kand  province  ;  and  about  70  m.  S.E.  Yarkand  is  a  rock  stated 
to  be  wholly  composed  of  this  stone.  At  all  these  localities 
Chinese  soldiers  are  stationed  to  supervise  the  operations  for 
procuring  the  jasper,  and  prevent,  so  far  as  they  can,  any 
of  it  from  passing  into  private  hands ;  the  whole  of  the  pro 
duce  being  officially  sent  to  Pekin,  where  it  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  vases  and  other  articles  of  furniture  for 
the  imperial  palace. — (Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde,  vii.  380-389.) 
Chinese  Turkestan  has  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  with  Cash 
mere,  Independent  Turkestan,  the  Russian  Empire,  China, 
and  Tibet.  The  caravans  from  Pekin  to  Yarkand  employ 
from  three  to  six  months  on  their  route,  and  bring  tea,  silver, 
porcelain,  and  numerous  other  manufactured  goods,  taking 
back  silk,  horses,  cattle,  and  dyes.  From  Cashmere,  by  way 
of  Yarkand.  are  brought  shawls,  kincobs,  and  white  cloth,  in 
return  for  Russian  goods,  tanned  leather,  gold  and  silver,  em 
broidery,  rice,  China  wares,  and  Tibet  shawl-wool ;  from 
Fyzabad,  in  Budukshan,  slaves  and  gems,  in  return  for  silver 
and  tea.  From  Andejan,  in  Kokan,  woollens  and  other 
manufactured  goods  are  brought  on  horses,  mules,  and  camels 
to  Kashgar,  where  they  are  exchanged  for  Chinese  produce ; 
the  routes  from  the  two  latter  countries  respectively  tra 
verse  the  two  main  passes  across  the  lofty  table-land  of  Pamir. 
Many  merchants  of  Chinese  Turkestan  go  to  Tobolsk  with 
cotton  stuff's,  tea,  rhubarb,  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  return  with 
broad-cloth,  brocades,  bullion,  gold  coin,  copper,  iron,  steel, 
and  furs ;  and  the  same  kinds  of  merchandise  come,  by  way 
of  Hi,  to  Aksu,  the  exports  from  which  town  are  chiefly  cot 
ton,  silk,  cotton  fabrics,  leather,  pottery,  and  fruit.  Yarkand 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  trade,  and  is  a  large  mart  for  Chi 
nese  goods.  Other  principal  cities  and  towns  are  Hami  or 
Khamil,  Pidjan,  Tourfan,  Karachar,  Kutche,  Aksu,  and  Usch, 
along  the  N.  route,  below  the  Thian-chan  ;  Kashgar,  the  city 


second  in  importance,  toward  the  W.  frontier;  and  Karakash, 
Khoten,  Kiria,  and  Peim,  in  the  S. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  Turkish  race, 
or  Uzbeks  ;  they  are  superior  in  civilization  to  the  Uzbeks  of 
Bokhara,  and  speak  the  purest  of  Turkish  dialects.  Tadjiks  or 
Persians,  Eleuths,  Cashmerians,  Tungani,  &c.,  all  Mahome 
tans,  are  amongst  the  population  ;  the  Tadjiks  carry  on  most 
of  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  N.  W.  are  some  Kirghiz  settlers ; 
at  Haini  many  Eleuth  Calmucks ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lop-nor  are  a,  few  people  who,  although  they  speak  Turkish, 
are  not  Mahometans ;  they  are  occupied  in  fishing,  trading  in 
furs  and  swans'-down,  and  weaving  flax  and  wild  hemp.  Chi 
nese  merchants  in  the  towns,  a  few  Hindoos,  Jews,  and  Chris 
tians  ;  Mongols  in  the  E.,  and  Manchoos  in  the  Chinese  army, 
make  up  nearly  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  go 
vernment  is  vested  in  the  hakim-beys  of  the  districts,  whose 
appointment  rests  with  the  court  of  Pekin  ;  and  the  Mahome 
tans  maintain,  with  much  astuteness,  their  freedom  from  in 
terference  by  the  Chinese  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  Chi 
nese  troops  which  garripon  the  principal  cities  amount  in  all 
to  between  20,000  and  30,000  men.  under  Manchoo  officers. 
At  all  the  custom-house  stations  the  officials  are  half  Manchoos 
and  half  Uzbeks.  Europeans  are  interdicted  from  entering 
the  country. 

This  region  formed  anciently  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Hiong-nu;  it  was  subjected  by  the  Chinese  in  the  1st  cen 
tury  A.D.,  and  from  the  5th  to  the  17th  centuries,  it  was  suc 
cessively  under  the  dominion  of  Tibet,  Tangut,  Genghiz-  Khan, 
Timor,  the  Eleuths,  and  the  Soongarians.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Chinese  emperor,  Kien-long,  in  1756-8.  In  1826-7, 
a  great  insurrection  took  place  under  Jehangire,  one  of  its 
khodjas  or  princes,  who,  with  aid  from  Kokan,  defeated  an 
army  of  60,000  Chinese  in  three  battles,  but  the  latter  finally 
prevailed,  and  the  chief  authorities  of  the  province  were  trans 
ferred  from  Kashgar  to  Yarkand.—  (Ritter,  Asien  Erdkunde, 
vii.  320-531,  &c.) 

INDEPENDENT  TUJIKESTAN  is  between  lat.  35° and  51°  N.; 
and  Ion.  51°  and  77°  E. ;  bounded,  E.  by  the  Pamir  table-land, 
W.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.  by  the  Russian  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk,  and  S.  by  the  Huzareh  Mountains  and 
the  Hindoo-Koosh,  separating  it  respectively  from  E.  Persia 
and  Afghanistan.  In  it  are  the  Sea  of  Aral,  several  other 
considerable  lakes,  and  the  entire  courses  of  the  rivers  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes.  It  is  composed  of  the  khanates  of  Bokhara, 
Khiva,  Koondooz,  Budukshan,  and  Kokan,  with  the  steppes 
of  the  Kirghiz  (see  those  articles).  Balkh,  in  its  S.  part  until 
lately  possessed  by  Bokhara,  now  belongs  to  the  Afghans. 

TURKEY,  or  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  [Turkish,  Islam; 
Latin,  Turcicum  Imperium;  French,  Turquie;  German,  Tur- 
kei;  Dutch,  Turfo'je;  Italian,  Turchia;  Greek,  Tu^xm}.  This 
empire,  comprehending  all  the  countries  in  which  Turkish 
supremacy  is  directly  or  indirectly  recognized,  includes  some 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  world,  and  several  of  its  earliest 
and  most  celebrated  seats  of  civilization  ;  but  labours  under 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  not  so  much  a  continuous 
dominion,  as  a  mere  aggregate  of  governments,  often  widely 
separated,  both  by  position  and  interest;  and  only  accidentally 
united  by  having  been  the  subjects  of  a  common  conquest.  Its 
vast  territories,  consisting  partly  of  mainland,  and  partly  of 
islands  scattered  over  the  bosom  or  along  the  shores  of  inland 
seas,  are  situated  in  three  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  in 
the  S.E.  of  Europe,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and  the  N.E.  of  Africa ; 
extend  over  37°  of  lat.  (11°  to  48°  N.),  and  41°  of  Ion.  (8°  to 
49°  E.),  and,  though  scarcely  admitting  of  bein1?  geographically 
defined  as  a  common  whole,  may  be  considered  as  bounded,  N. 
by  the  Black  Sea,  Russia,  and  Austria  ;  W.  Austria,  the  Adria 
tic,  the  Mediterranean,  Algeria,  and  the  African  desert ;  S.  the 
desert,  Soudan,  Abyssinia,  and  the  Gulf  of  Babelmandeb; 
E.  Independent  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Persia;  and  N.E. 
Transcaucasian  Russia.  The  total  area  of  the  empire  is  estimat 
ed  at  1,377,358  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  at  35,350,000. 
The  administrative  division  is  into  eyalets  or  governments, 
and  sanjaks  or  provinces,  but  their  names  and  areas  have  been 
so  often  arbitrarily  and  even  capriciously  changed,  that  it  i.s 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  of  those  actually  subsisting. 
The  following  table,  extracted  from  Dieterici's  Mitiheilungen 
des  Statistischen  Bureaus  in  Berlin  (1853,  No.  18,  pp.  276- 
279),  is  believed  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  authoritative 
which  has  recently  appeared : — 
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NAMES  and  AnEAs  of  the  EYALKTS  and  SANJAKS  of  lie  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

I.  IMMEDIATK  POSSESSIONS.                              tinned). 

It.  ARMENIA  AND  KUKDJSTAN. 

TUUKKY  IN  AFRICA—  (Con 
tinued). 

Vim                                        Arca  in 

Name.                                     Area  in 

Aren  in 

v.mn                                         Area  in 

1    EyahlRiimtlia: 
a.  Saujak  Sofia  9,172-48 
4.      „     Janina  3,:i69'12 

4.  BvnMDickarir: 

a.  Sanjak  (iallipoli  0,951-68 
*.  The  Island  of  Candia, 

1.  Eyalet  Ezeroum  11,4«:V36 
2.      „       Kars  fi,212  80 
3.      „       Vnn     .                9,616- 

Nlmi;-                                  eco.  sq  m. 
Brought  forward  133;05i- 
2.  Nubia,    or    Dong-la, 
with  the  Oases  Se- 

c.      „      Palonik  5,216-32 
d.     „      Tnkala  3,948-32 
e.      „      Akutara,  Scutari 

with  Goz7.o    Standie 
&  the  other  small  Is- 
-  lands  in  the  vicinity   2,449-f.O 

4.     ',',      B»y«zid!""!".!  4,639- 

5.     „       Musdi  4.S9760 

limeand  Legher....  191,810- 
3.  Eyalet   Sem.ar,    with 

or  Escandery.     1,5;>9-S1 

c.  The  island  Thasos  126  24 

Meroe  188,880- 

f,      „      Montenegro  1,164- 
<7.     „      Ochrida  1,063-68 

Samolhraki       566V 
Intbro  87-36 

nndTurdislan  36,82176 

Total  area  of  Egypt...  434,672- 

/i.     „      Aulona,    or   Va- 
.lona  3,045-60 

„            Lemnos....      147-84 
Strati  10-56 

III.  SYRIA  OR  SCHAM. 

IL  TRIPOLI  95,200. 
with 

i.      „      Knstendil  5,906-21 
I:     „      l:skup  1,303-68 
/.      .,     Weltscheterin....       59760 

Total    area    of    Eyalet 
Dschesair  9,82992 

1.  Eyalet  Halebor  Aleppo  8,451-20 
2.      „       Damascus  90,020-80 
3.     „       Akka  with  Rey- 

I.Barca  55,616- 
2.  1'ezzan  7M80- 

m.    „      Vitoglia  or  Mo- 
nastir  4,138'92 

MEUIATK  POSSESSIONS. 

rout  1,336- 
4.      „       Tripoli  1,629-28 

Total  area  of  Tripoli...  225,290- 

n.    „     Penerin,  or  Pris- 

1.  li'alachia: 

5.      „       Jerusalem  4,821-60 

111.  TUNIS  59,360- 

rend  1,098-88 

Great  Walachia  14.725-52 

6.  The    territory    of    the 

o.    „      Aklassaror  C:-oja  2,007-30 

Little  Walachia  0,560- 

Druses  &  Maronites    I/re1)- 

p.    „      Jlbessan   or    El- 



bessap  1/I32- 

Total    area  of   Wa 

Total  area  of  Syria  39,91888 

SUMMARY: 

.  

lachia  21,28352 

I  TURKSY  IN  EUROPE. 

Total    area   of    Evalet 
Rumelia  ".  46,119-04 

2.  Serfin  : 

IV.  IRAK  AND  MESOPOTAMIA. 

1  Immediate     Possses- 

a.  Sanjak  Semendria  9,001  '60 
b.       „      Novibazar  1,915  60 

.  Evalet  Urf>i  2t,067'52 
2.     '„       Diarbekir  20332- 

sions  103,699  08 
2.  Mediate  Possessions...    49,021  '76 

2.  Ki,alet   Bosnia: 

n.  Sanjak  Bmijaluka  3,881-00 

c.         ,       Kraschwatsdi.    4,140-10 

3.      „       Bagdad  &Sche- 

Total  152,721  44 

b.      „        Travnik  6,92480 

d.       „      rristina  830- 

nsu,   or  Tur 

c.      „        Zwornik  2,504- 

coman  ia  02,208- 

d      „       Srebernik  2,13032 
s               Ilerzek  or  Her 

Total  area  of  Servia  15,96736 

4.      ,.       Bassora  9,872- 
5               Mosul                  7  832" 

1.  Asia  Minor  158.456-16 

zegovina  4,834  72 

3.  Moldavia  .-  11,770-88 

2.  Armenia  &  Kurdistan    36,^21-70 
'?.  Syria  orSchain  .....  ..    SO  918-88 

Total   area  of    Eyalet 

TUBKKY      IN      ASIA. 

Total  area  of  Irak  and 
Mesopotamia  124,311-52 

4.  Irak  &  Mesopotamia..  124>'.11-5J 

5.  Arabia  145,800- 

Bosnia  20,28  1  *4  1 

1.  Eyalet  Atmdoli'  'G5.804-61 
2.      „        Karamania  30,403-52 

V.  ARABIA. 
Evalet  Jedda  145  800' 

3.  Kvalet  Silistria: 

Total  505,308  33 

n.  Sanjak  Widdin  3.315-S4- 

3.      „       Itshil,  or  Adiinal  1,409  60 

4.      „       Nikopolis  7,81760 

4.      .,        Sivas  28.912- 

111.    TURKKY  IN    Al'KICA. 

c.      „       Silistria  9,11700 

5.      „       Marascli  77,882-40 

TURKEY  IN  AFRICA. 

1.  Egypt  434,072- 

d.      lt       Tschirmen  2,452-01 

6.      „       Trebizonil  10,507'Oi 

2  Tripoli                          325  296' 

e.       „        Kirklissn...  .'.'.'.'.'.    2,10672 

7.      „       Dschesair  or  the 

. 

S.Tunis  69,360 

f.       „       Wisa  2,318-88 

Islands  in  the 

I.  EGYPT. 



g.  Temiory  of  Constanti 

/Egeau  Sea....    1,554-72 

1.  Evalet  Egypt,  with  the 

Total  719,328 

nople  40- 

*.      „       Cyprus  2,382-24 

Oasis  in  the  Libyan 



Desert  133,952 

Total  area  of  the  Turk 

Total  area  of  Silistria..  27,409'28 

Total  area  of  Asia  Minor,  158,456-16 

Carry  forward       133  952* 

ish  Empire  1,377,35770 

As  the  leading  names  in  the  above  table  form  the  subjects 

authorities  to  maintain  a  firm  hold  of  their  possessions  in 

of  separate  articles,  in  which  the  more  important  details  are 

Africa,  and  hence,  at  one  period,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 

given,  the  geographical  sketch  introduced  here  will  be  of  the 

not  only  about  to  establish  their  independence,  but  as  if  the 

most  general  description. 

Ottoman  rule,  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  were  about  to  be  trans 

To  prevent  confusion,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  terri 

ferred  from  Constantinople  to  Cairo.     More  recently,  how 

tories  of  each  continent  distinct,  and  present  them  under  the 

ever,  the  Porte  has  unexpectedly  regained  her  ascendency. 

separate  heads  of  Turkey  in  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 

Tunis,  indeed,  is  ruled  by  a  dey,  who  holds  his  appointment 

Turkey  in  Europe. 

for  life,  and  has  even   been  expressly  relieved  from  the  pay 

1.  TURKEY,  IN  AFRICA,  may  be  considered  as  tin  immense 

ment  of  tribute  ;  but  Tripoli,  which  had  long  possessed  its 

triangle,  one  side  of  which,  facing  the  N.,  is  formed  by  the 

own  hereditary  chief  of  the  Caramanli  family,  has  been  com 

S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  another,  facing  the  E.,  by 

pelled,  by  a  violent  stretch  of  power,  to  accept  of  a  pasha 

the  W.  shore  of  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  while 

arbitrarily  nominated  by  the  sultan,  and  maintained  in  his 

the  base  or  third  side  is  represented  by  an  indefinite  line 

position  by  Turkish  troops  ;  and  Egypt,  after  maintaining 

drawn  across  the  desert  in  a  S.E.  direction,  from  the  frontiers 

open  and  successful  war  against  the  Porte,  has  been  made  by 

of  Algeria  to  those  of  Abyssinia.       It  originally  included 

the  direct  interference  of  the  great  European  powers  so  com 

Algeria,  which,  though  now  a  French  colony,  has  never  been 

pletely  to  succumb,  that  instead  of  -being  the  most  arrogant, 

formally  dissevered  from  it,  and  still  includes  the  three  sepa 

it  is  now,  at  least  in  profession,  the  humblest  and  most  submis 

rate  governments  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Egypt,  the  last  com 

sive  of  vassals.     The  hereditary  sovereignty  is  in  the  family 

prising  not  only  Egypt  proper,  but  also  Nubia  or  Dongola, 

of  the  late  Mahomet  Ali,  but  the  Porte  claims  the  right,  as 

and  Senaar.     The  aggregate  area,  estimated  at  719,328  gco. 

each  vacancy  occurs,  of  selecting  the  particular  member  of 

sq.  m.,  amounts  to  more  than  one  half,  but  the  population, 

the  family  who  is  to  fill  it,  draws  a  fourth  of  the  gross  revenue 

only  3,800,000,  falls  short  of  one-ninth  of  that  of  the  whole 

in  the  name  of  tribute,  and  has  the  uncontrolled  nomination 

empire.     This  great  disproportion  indicates  the  nature  of  the 

of  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  government.     The  connection 

territory,  a  large  part  of  which  is  composed  of  sandy  deserts 
n  the  partial  occupation  of  wandering  Arabs,  though  there  are 

of  the  Turkish  empire  with  Africa  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
so  nominal  as  it  Is  often  represented  to  be.     Its  possessions 

not  wanting  other  regions  wliich  strikingly  contrast  with  the 

on  this  continent  not  only  exceed  all  the  others  in  area,  but 

general   barrenness.       Tunis,  belonging   principally  to  the 

in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  Maho- 

plateau  of  the  Atlas,  is  intersected  by  many  fertile  valleys, 

metanism,  have  a  stronger  bond  of  union  with  the  central  go 

and,  owing  partly  to  its  natural  resources  and  its  maritime 

vernment   than  many  other  territories,  which,  from   their 

advantages,  became  the  seat  of  an  empire  which  long  con 

greater  proximity,  might  seem  to  be  more  closely  connected 

tended  for  mastery  with  that  of  Rome  ;  and  Egypt,  enriched 

with  it.     See  EGYPT,  NUBIA,  SEXAAR,  TUNIS,  TRIPOLI,  FEZ- 

by  the  periodical  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  continues,  in  spite 

ZAN,  and  BARCA. 

of  all  that  barbarism  has  done  to  mar  its  fertility,  to  be  one 

2.  TURKEY,  IN  ASIA,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  includes 

of  the  principal  granaries  of  the  world.    The  remoteness  from 

within  its  geographical  limits  the  long  belt  of  Arabia,  which 

the  seat  of  government  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Turkish 

lines  the  E.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  consisting  of  the  two 

TURKEY 
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provinces  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  now  forms  the  eyalet  of 
Jedda,  which  has  an  area  of  145,800  geo.  sq.  m.  This  eya 
let,  however,  being  politically  attached  to  Egypt,  is  seldom 
considered  as  forming  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  is  usually 
confined  to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  which  lies  be 
tween  lat.  31°  and  42°  N.;  and  Ion.  26°  and  48°  E.;  and  is 
bounded,  N.  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus  or  Straits  of 
Constantinople,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Hellespont  or 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles;  W.  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Mediterranean,  S.  Arabia,  and  E.  the  Persian  Gulf,  Persia, 
and  Transcaucasian  Russia.  The  space  denned  by  these 
boundaries  has  an  area  of  359,508  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula 
tion  of  15,150,000;  and  viewed  in  regard  either  to  its  physi 
cal  features  or  to  the  wonderful  events  of  which  several  of  its 
regions  have  at  different  periods  been  the  theatre,  possesses  an 
almost  unrivalled  interest.  According  to  the  most  general 
idea  which  can  be  formed  of  it,  it  consists  of  two  plateaus  and 
of  an  extensive  plain.  The  larger  and  more  elevated  of  these 
plateaus  occupies  the  whole  of  its  N.  portion,  stretching  across 
it  from  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Transcaucasia,  and  comprising  within  its  limits 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  high  lands  of  Armenia 
and  Koordistan.  This  plateau,  which  has  an  average  elevation 
of  4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.,  forms  the  base  of  two  parallel  moun 
tain-chains,  the  Taurus  and  the  Anti-Taurus,  which  increase 
in  elevation  as  they  proceed  towards  the  E.,  and  present  many 
remarkable  cones  and  peaks,  several  of  which  rise  beyond  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  other  plateau,  that  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  is  also  traversed  by  two  parallel  ranges,  which, 
breaking  off  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Taurus,  proceed  S. 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  continued  almost  without  interruption  across  Arabia 
Petrasa  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  the  Red  Sea.  This 
plateau  is  less  remarkable  for  its  height  than  for  the  depres 
sion  of  one  of  its  valleys,  which,  in  the  line  of  the  Jordan,  is 
more  than  1300  ft.  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  exten 
sive  plain,  that  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia,  forming  the  lower 
basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Armenian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Syrian  plateau,  and, 
though  now  little  better  than  a  steppe,  oftener  covered  with 
sand  than  verdure,  originally  possessed  attractions  which 
marked  it  out  for  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  made  it 
the  earliest  seat  of  empire.  The  drainage  of  this  vast  terri 
tory,  divided  into  numerous  basins  by  the  mountains  which 
traverse  it,  is  carried  to  four  different  seas,  of  which  the 
Persian  Gulf  receives  the  largest  share,  by  means  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  already  mentioned.  The  Black  Sea 
receives  its  portion  chiefly  by  the  Jekil  and  Kizil-Irmak,  and 
the  Sakaria,  while  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Archi 
pelago  and  the  Mediterranean  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
mountain-tc  rrents.  The  only  lake  deserving  of  notice  for  its 
magnitude  is  that  of  Van,  in  the  E.  of  Koordistan,  though, 
for  other  reasons,  a  far  greater  interest  attaches  to  those  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine.  See  ANATOLIA, 
ARMENIA,  SYRIA,  PALESTINE,  BAGDAD,  DIARBEKIR,  &c. 

3.  TURKEY,  IN  EUROPE,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Turk 
ish  Empire,  is  of  very  limited  extent,  in  comparison  with  its 
African  and  Asiatic  possessions  ;  but,  from  containing  the  seat 
of  government,  and  standing  in  closer  relation  to  great  Euro 
pean  interests,  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole.  It 
still  occupies  the  far  greater  part,  and  before  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  was  dissevered  from  it,  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  S.E.  extremity  of  tlie  continent,  consisting  of  an  ex 
tensive  peninsula  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  triangle,  with 
Cape  Matapan  for  its  apex ;  the  E.  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
and  the  Adriatic  for  one  side ,  the  W.  shores  of  the  Archi 
pelago,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  Sea  for  the  other 
side ;  and  the  Save,  the  Danube,  and  the  E.  Carpathian  moun 
tains  for  its  base.  The  only  part  of  European  Turkey  not 
contained  within  this  triangle  is  Moldavia,  which  forms  an 
almost  isolated  projection,  stretching  N.  between  the  Austrian 
territories  of  Transylvania  and  Bukowina,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Carpathians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Russian 
government  of  Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Pruth  on  the  E.  Thus  defined,  European  Turkey  lies 
between  lat.  39°  and  48°  N. ,  and  Ion.  10°  and  29°  30'  E.; 
is  washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas  on  the  W., 
the  Archipelago  on  the  S.E.,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  E.,  and  borders  N  W.  and  N.  on  Aus- 
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tria,  N.E.  on  Russia,  and  S.  on  Greece.  Its  greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  measured  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  45°  is  670  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  from  the  Pruth,  on  the  Moldavian 
frontier,  to  the  vicinity  of  Gallipoli,  540  m. ;  area,  152,721 
geo.  sq.  m.;  pop.  15,500,000.  In  the  table  given  above,  the 
territories  of  which  European  Turkey  consists,  are  classified 
as  immediate  and  mediate,  the  former  term  denoting  those  in 
which  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  exercised  directly  by 
the  sultan,  and  the  latter  those  in  which  the  sovereign  rights 
are  not  only  modified  and  restricted  by  others  legally  secured 
to  the  local  governments,  but  are  also  shared  to  a  large  and 
not  well-defined  extent  by  Russia,  under  the  name  of  a  Pro 
tectorate.  These  mediate  territories,  comprising  the  three 
principalities  of  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  Servia,  have  an 
aggregate  area  of  40,021  geo.  sq.  m.,  or  very  nearly  a  third 
of  the  whole.  The  immediate  territories  exhibited  in  the 
j  table,  in  conformity  with  the  subsisting  division,  are  arranged 
;  under  the  four  eyalets  of  Rumelia,  Bosnia,  Silistria,  and 
Dschesair ;  but  another  division,  though  no  longer  recognized 
by  the  government,  still  retains  its  place  in  most  of  our  maps 
and  geographical  works.  In  this  division,  the  mediate  pos 
sessions  are  given  as  already  mentioned,  but  the  immediate 
arc  represented  as  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia, 
Croatia,  and  Herzegovina,  in  the  N.W.,  Montenegro  and  Al 
bania  in  the  W.,  Thessaly  in  the  S.,  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia  or 
Thrace  in  the  E.,  and  Macedonia  towards  the  centre.  To 
facilitate  comparison,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  in 
the  Table  the  eyalet  of  Rumelia  is  nearly  identical  with  Mon 
tenegro,  Albania,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  the  N.W.  of  Ru 
melia;  that  of  Bosnia  with  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia,  and  Herze- 
|  govina;  that  of  Silistria  with  Bulgaria,  and  the  N.E.  and  E. 
of  Rumelia ;  and  that  of  Dschesair  with  the  S.  W.  of  Rumelia, 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  N.  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  respect  of  physical  configuration,  European  Turkey  has 
been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  truncated  triangular  pyramid, 
which,  rising  with  more  or  less  rapidity  from  a  very  extensive 
base,  forms  at  its  termination  the  lofty  plateau  of  Moesia. 
Thus  central  plateau,  forming  a  kind  of  common  nucleus  for 
the  high  lands  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Macedonia,  and  Albania,  is 
of  a  quadrilateral  shape,  and  sends  off  several  mountain- 
ranges  in  different  directions.  One  of  these,  proceeding  N.W. 
between  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  becomes  linked  with  a 
branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and  thus  connects  the  mountains 
of  Turkey  with  the  Alpine  system.  Another  range,  branch 
ing  off  nearly  due  S  ,  attains,  near  its  commencement  in  Tchar 
Dagh,  the  culminating  height  of  10,000  ft.,  traverses  the 
frontiers  of  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  under  the  name  of 
Pindus,  is  continued  through  Thessaly  into  Greece.  A  third 
range  proceeding  E.,  forks  on  reaching  the  common  junction 
of  Macedonia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumelia,  and  forms  two  distinct 
branches,  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Balkan,  Hasmus 
or  Emineh-Dagh,  proceeds  E. N.E.  towards  the  Black  Sea, 
while  the  other  proceeds  S.E.,  under  the  name  of  Rhodope, 
or  Despoto-Dagh.  Besides  these  principal  chains,  which  form 
the  great  watersheds  and  furnish  the  sources  of  the  most  im 
portant  rivers  of  the  country,  there  are  numerous  minor 
ramifications  which  often,  maintaining  a  parallelism  to  the 
central  axis,  form  a  series  of  descending  terraces  with  inter 
vening  valleys,  while  in  other  directions  the  mountainous  dis 
tricts  are  succeeded  first  by  hills,  and  then  by  wide  and  open 
plains.  Of  these  plains  by  far  the  largest  is  that  of  the  lower 
j  basin  of  the  Danube,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Walachia, 
I  and  considerable  portions  of  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria,  and 
finally  sinking  down  in  the  latter  into  the  lagoons  and  pesti 
lential  swamps  of  the  Dobrudscha,  the  tract  comprised  within 
the  last  great  bend  of  the  Danube,  and  stretching  S.  from 
that  river  to  Trajan's  Wall,  which  strikes  the  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea  at  Kustendji.  Other  plains,  far  less  extensive  than 
the  former,  though  equalling  it  in  fertility,  and  surpassing  it 
in  beauty,  occur  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia,  the  S.E.  of  Thes 
saly,  and  the  S.W.  of  Albania. 

The  number  and  irregularity  of  the  greater  and  minor 
mountain-ranges  render  the  system  of  drainage  very  compli 
cated,  and  divide  it  into  four  principal,  together  with  a  great 
number  of  subordinate  basins.  By  far  the  most  important 
is  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  into  which  the  Danube,  augmented 
on  its  right  bank  by  the  Save,  with  its  tributaries  Unna, 
Verbas,  and  Drin ;  by  the  Morava,  Timok,  Isker,  Vid,  and 
Osma;  and  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Schyl,  Aluta,  Argish, 
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JalomnitM,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  pours  the  accumulated  waters 
of  more  than  half  of  the  whole  country.  Next  in  importance 
is  the  basin  of  the  Archipelago,  which  receives  the  Selembria 
from  Thessaly,  the  Indje  Kara-su,  Vardar,  and  Struma  from 
Macedonia,  and  the  Maritza  from  Rumelia.  The  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Seas,  properly  regarded  as  only  one  basin,  bathe 
a  large  extent  of  the  Turkish  coast,  but  owing  to  the  proxi 
mity  of  the  mountain-chains,  receive  from  it  no  rivers  deserv 
ing  of  notice,  except  the  comparatively  insignificant  Albanian 
Drin,  Scombi,  and  Vogatza.  The  fourth  basin,  the  Sea  of  Mar 
mora,  receives  only  a  few  mountain-torrents.  Considering 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  and  its  numerous 
perennial  streams  fed  from  snowy  heights,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  lake  worthy  of  the  name, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  of  Ochrida  in  the  E.,  and 
of  Scutari  in  the  N.W.  of  Albania.  Owing  partly  to  the 
elevation  of  the  surface,  and  partly  to  its  exposure  to  the 
N.E.  blasts  from  the  interior  of  Russia,  the  climate  is  not  so 
mild  as  its  latitude  might  seem  to  indicate,  and  is,  moreoyer, 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations.  The  Danube  re 
gularly  freezes,  and  snow  several  feet  deep  remains  nearly 
half  the  year  on  the  loftier  mountains  of  the  Danubian  pro 
vinces.  The  olive  will  not  grow  in  the  latitudes  which  in 
Spain  and  Italy  are  found  to  be  most  congenial  to  it,  and 
mirch  hardier  plants  are  often  nipped  by  keen  frosts  after  the 
season  has  considerably  advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
summer  heat  is  excessive,  especially  in  Albania,  and  other 
districts  which  possess  a  N.  shelter,  and  even  in  the  more  ex 
posed  districts  the  vintage  becomes  general  before  the  end  of 
July.  For  the  production  of  the  ordinary  cereals,  no  part 
of  the  world  is  more  admirably  adapted  ;  and  the  grain  pro 
duced  at  present  very  fully  indicates  the  immense  quantities 
which,  under  better  circumstances,  might  easily  be  raised  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  vast  population,  either  on  the  spot  or  in 
other  countries.  The  only  great  exceptions  to  the  general 
salubrity  of  the  climate  are  produced  by  the  miasmata  of 
some  low  swampy  tracts  of  no  great  extent,  and  by  occasional 
visitations  of  the  plague.  The  latter,  however,  are  attribut 
able  not  so  much  to  the  climate  as  to  the  complete  neglect  of 
sanitary  arrangements. 

The  geology  of  the  country  has  not  been  fully  or  accurately 
explored,  but  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  distinguished  either  by  the  variety  or  the  value  of  its 
mineral  products.  Primary  fossiliferous  strata  occur  only 
in  isolated  spots,  and  that  part  of  the  secondary  formation 
where  the  coal  measures  ought  to  be  found,  is  believed  to  be 
altogether  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  the  upper  part  of  the 
secondary  formation,  including  the  cretaceous  system,  is  very 
largely  developed ;  the  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other 
rocks  belonging  to  it  compose  almost  the  entire  stratification 
of  extensive  tracts,,  particularly  in  the  W.  Tertiary  forma 
tions  also  prevail  both  in  the  E.  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
and  along  almost  all  the  larger  rivers,  and  at  the  mouths  allu 
vial  deposits  of  more  or  less  thickness  are  usually  found. 
Crystalline  schists,  composed  of  gneiss  and  mica,  and  chlorite 
slates  are,  if  not  the  most  largely,  the  most  conspicuously 
developed  of  all  the  rocks,  inasmuch  as  they  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  loftiest  mountain-chains.  In  connection  with  the 
schists,  granite  also  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  some 
times  seen  piercing  the  gneiss  at  high  elevations.  No  evi 
dence  of  active  volcanic  agency  anywhere  appears,  but  the 
important  part  which  it  must  have  performed  in  giving  the 
country  its  final  configuration  is  indicated,  both  by  the  exis 
tence  of  thermal  springs,  and  by  the  masses  of  trachyte  and 
other  volcanic  products,  which  cap  some  of  the  summits  both 
of  the  Despoto  and  the  Tchar-Dagh.  Many  of  the  veins  which 
traverse  the  crystalline  schists  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
highly  metalliferous ;  and  lead,  yielding  a  considerable  percent 
age  of  silver,  has  at  different  periods  been  actually  worked. 
Iron  also,  of  the  best  quality,  is  very  abundant ;  but  neither 
government  nor  people  seem  as  yet  inclined  to  turn  their  mine 
ral  treasures  to  good  account. 

Having  thus  cursorily  surveyed  the  different  territories, 
more  or  less  subject  to  Turkish  sway,  on  the  three  great  con 
tinents  of  the  Old  World,  it  seems  practicable,  and  will  save 
time  to  arrange  our  observations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  applicable  to  the  empire  considered  as  a  whole. 

Products. — These  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial, 
some  of  them  being  yielded  spontaneously,  without  human 


effort,  while  others  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  skill  and  labour.  Without  attempting  to 
specify  the  natural  products  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  may 
mention,  among  others,  the  date  groves  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  derive  a  chief  part  of  their  subsis 
tence;  the  oases,  steppes,  and  plains  on  which  the  Arabs  and 
other  nomade  tribes,  both  in  Africa  and  Asia,  feed  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  the  dyes  and  drugs  often  scattered  in  profusion  on 
arid  tracts  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  grow,  and  the 
noble  forests,  which,  in  spite  of  the  havock  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected,  still  majestically  crown  many  mountain-chains 
both  in  Asiatic  and  in  European  Turkey.  In  an  empire  where 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  countries  nominally  occupied  by  them,  such  natural 
products  form,  both  in  amount  and  value,  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  returns  yielded  by  the  soil.  The  two  great  classes 
of  artificial  products  are  furnished  by  agriculture  and  manu 
factures.  Both  of  these,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  every 
kind  of  property,  the  natural  indolence  of  the  Orientals,  their 
pertinacious  adherence  to  antiquated  customs,  the  absence  of 
means  of  communication,  and  various  other  causes,  are  in  a 
very  neglected  condition,  and  yield  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
profitable  returns  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstan 
ces,  might  easily  be  obtained  from  them.  In  many  districts, 
however,  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  the  excel 
lence  of  the  climate,  seem  to  surmount  all  obstacles,  and  cot 
ton,  tobacco,  olives,  sesame,  rice,  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
crops  are  raised  in  immense  quantities.  The  vine,  cultivated 
extensively,  especially  by  Christians,  produces  the  finest  wines ; 
both  the  common  and  finer  kinds  of  fruit  are  grown  in  almost 
every  quarter,  the  poppy  is  raised  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
manufacture  of  opium,  immense  numbers  of  silk-worms  are 
reared  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  and  whole  gardens  are 
employed  in  producing  flowers  for  the  preparation  of  the  cele 
brated  atar  of  roses.  In  connection  with  agricultural  pro 
ducts,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  rearing  of  oxen  on  the 
lower  plains  of  the  Danube,  of  goats,  particularly  in  ths  country 
of  Angora,  and  of  camels,  horses,  and  sheep,  by  the  various 
nomade  tribes.  Manufactures — the  other  great  class  of  arti 
ficial  products,  now  occupy  a  very  secondary  place  in  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  are  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Cotton,  at  one  time  the  staple  branch  of  industry, 
carried  on  to  ,t  greater  or  less  extent  in  almost  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet,  has  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  from  its  in 
ability  to  compete  with  the  products  of  the  power-looms  of 
Great  Britain,  and  shows  symptoms  of  revival  only  at  Bey- 
rout,  where  British  capital  has  been  employed  with  some  suc 
cess  in  introducing  the  factory  system.  Of  the  cutlery  of 
Damascus,  the  refined  sugar  of  Cyprus,  the  porcelain  of  Nice 
or  Isnik,  and  the  red  dye,  all  formerly  important  industrial 
branches,  scarcely  a  vestige  now  remains,  and  the  only  arti 
cles  in  which  some  degree  of  superiority  may  still  be  claimed, 
are  various  preparations  of  leather,  carpets,  and  tapestry,  the 
latter  chiefly  at  Ushak,  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  above  all,  the 
silks  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Brusa,  and  Diarbekir,  which,  in 
point  of  beauty  and  durability,  still  vie  with  the  best  pro 
ducts  of  the  looms  of  Lyons  and  Milan.  To  these  may  be 
added,  though  the  place  they  occupy  is  very  subordinate,  the 
soap  of  Crete,  and  the  firearms  and  weapons  of  Mostar  and 
Traviiik. 

Trade,  Commerce,  &c. — In  regard  to  these,  the  most  en 
lightened  states  have  only  recently  began  to  furnish  full  and 
correct  statistics,  and  hence,  in  Turkey,  as  might  be  expected, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  even  a  distant  approximation  to  ac 
curacy.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map,  however,  must  convince 
us  that  countries  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  products,  and 
in  consequence  both  of  their  position  and  the  extent  of  their 
coasts  and  inland  seas,  accessible  at  so  many  points  both  from 
the  W.  and  E.,  must,  under  any  circumstances,  command  a 
very  extensive  traffic,  both  direct  and  transit.  It  is  observ 
able,  moreover,  that  by  means  of  the  commercial  policy  which 
the  Turks  have  adopted,  this  traffic  has  been  allowed  to 
develope  itself  with  greater  freedom  than  it  could  have  en 
joyed  in  most  European  states.  In  the  heavy  duty  of  12  per 
cent,  rigidly  exacted  on  all  exports,  with  the  important  ex 
ception  of  wheat,  which  by  a  firman,  in  1837,  was  declared 
free,  we  see  a  genuine  result  of  Turkish  barbarism,  but  in  the 
opening  up  of  the  coasting  trade  to  the  competition  of  all 
nations,  and  the  unlimited  admission  of  all  imports  on  the 
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payment  of  a  duty  never  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  Turkey  may 
claim  the  merit  of  having  taken  a  lead  in  reforming  the  com 
mercial  system  of  the  world.  The  full  working  of  this  sys 
tem  is  necessarily  cramped  by  the  impolitic  restriction  on 
exports,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire  we  behold  ports 
and  commercial  emporiums,  in  which  a  vast  amount  both  of 
home  and  foreign  trade  is  concentrated.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and  Sa- 
lonica,  in  Europe ;  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Beyrout,  Bussora,  Tre- 
bizond,  Samsoon,  Bagdad,  Bursa,  and  Damascus  in  Asia ;  and 
Alexandria,  Suez,  Cairo,  and  Tunis  in  Africa.  The  exports 
of  1852,  consisting  chiefly  of  olive  oil,  atar  of  roses,  silk  and 
silk  goods,  cotton,  sheeps'  and  goats'  wool,  grain,  tobacco, 
drugs,  opium,  leeches,  &c.,  were  estimated  at  £10,467,750; 
and  the  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
goods,  metals,  iron,  steel,  and  glassware,  colonial  produce, 
coals,  cordage,  Indian  and  Chinese  goods,  fancy  goods,  &c.,  at 
£1 1,823,300.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  share  which 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries  have  in  the  trade  of  Turkey: 
FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1852. 


Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Great  Britain,  Malta,  &  the  Ionian 
Islands  
Transit  to  Persia  
France  
Austria  

£2,523,000 
•2,175,000 
1,087,021 
1,137,655 

£',305,000 
2,175,000 
2,229,714 
1,853,100 

Russia  
Holland  
Belgium  
Sardinia 

972,660 
264,349 
46,501 
36583 

742,632 
90,175 
20,793 
104269 

Greece  
Persia  (direct  trade)  
Switzerland,  United  States,  &c  
Kgypt  

\Vi,l;i  rhin  

Moldavia  

17,400 
1,087,500 
918,328 
913,500 
378,450 
189,225 
76  125 

187,050 
65,250 
596,515 
801,750 
252,300 
126,150 
21  759 

Total  

£11,823,300 

£10,644,450 

DECLARED  VALUK  of  the  principal  articles  O/BBITISH  and  IRISH  PRO- 
DUCE  and  MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED /rowt  the  UNITED  KINGDOM 
TO  TURKEY— EUROPKAN  and  AST  me— including  WAI.ACHIA  and 
MOLDAVIA,  SYRIA  and  PALESTINE;  in  each  year  from  1831  to  1850. 


1831 

183-2 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836... 

1837 


1839 
1840 


£  888,654 
915.319 
1,019.604 
1,207,941 
1,331,669 
1,796,091 
1,161,926 
1,955,550 
1,430,221 


1,361,589 


1841  ...... 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


People.  —  These,  consisting  of  various  races  accidentally 
brought  into  juxtaposition  or  political  relationship  by  immi 
gration  and  conquest,  present  none  of  the  kindred  features 
which  combine  to  form  a  national  character.  First  in  order 
are  the  Osmanli  Turks,  who,  as  the  dominant  race,  are  dif 
fused  over  the  empire,  though  most  numerously  in  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  and  the  S.E.  of  European  Turkey.  By 
right  of  conquest  they  are  proprietors  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  soil,  and  fill  all  the  civil  and  military  offices.  They  live 
generally  in  towns  employed  in  various  trades,  and  are  never 
found  as  agriculturists,  except  in  districts  where  they  have 
settled  in  great  numbers.  Accustomed  to  obtain  their  wives 
and  supply  their  harems  from  other  races,  they  now  consti 
tute  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture,  retaining  few  of  the  lead 
ing  features  of  their  ancient  national  character,  though  the 
masses  are  still  distinguished  by  fanaticism,  ferocity,  and 
Asiatic  indolence,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  degree  of  good  na 
ture,  frankness,  and  hospitality.  Their  temper  is  essentially 
phlegmatic,  and  hence,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions, 
they  never  give  way  to  violent  bursts  of  passion.  Their  high 
est  enjoyment  is  to  allow  the  time  to  pass  indolently  and  luxu 
riously  away,  and  their  great  places  of  resort  are  baths  and 
coffee-rooms.  The  former,  usually  handsome,  and  often  mag- 


...£1,647,35J 
...  1,847,839 
...  2,301,856 
...  2,869,232! 
...  2,842,909 
...  2,211,897 
...  2,992,281 
...  3,116,365 
...  2,930,612 
...  3,113,679: 

I 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  piastres,  each  of  which  is 
equal  to  2£d.  sterling,  making  very  nearly  108  in  the  pound 
sterling.  The  piastre  or  grush  is  divided  into  40  paras, 
and  the  para  into  3  aspers;  500  piastres  make  a  purse,  and  '•• 
100,000  (about -£1000)  make  a  yuck.  The  unit  of  weight 
is  the  okke,  equal  to  about  2£  Ibs.  avoirdupois;  it  is  divided 
into  400  drem.  For  larger  weights  the  cantar  of  44  okkes, 
and  the  batman  of  6  okkes  are  used.  Liquids  are  sold  by 
weight,  but  the  principal  dry  measure  is  the  Jcilo,  which  is 
different  in  almost  every  district.  At  Constantinople,  100 
kilos  are  equal  to  12|  imperial  quarters.  The  usual  linear 
measure  is  the  arschine,  equal  to  2  imperial  feet.  In  travel 
ling,  the  distance  is  commonly  estimated  by  the  hour,  which 
affords  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  but  may  on  average  con 
tain  about  3  m.  This  mode  of  estimating  distance  makes 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  in  regard  to  means  of 
internal  transport,  Turkey  is  still  in  the  rudest  state  possible, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  principal  roads  are  constructed  so  as  to 
admit  of  wheel-carriages.  The  different  races  of  the  popula 
tion  are  thus  kept  aloof  from  each  other,  cooped  up  within 
their  natural  barriers,  and  the  products  of  one  district  are 
often  perishing  from  want  of  consumers,  while  the  inhabit 
ants  of  another  district  may  be  suffering  severely  from  ina 
bility  to  obtain  them.  Nothing  seems  better  calculated  to 
develops  the  internal  resources  of  Turkey,  and  even  further 
the  cause  of  good  government,  by  favouring  the  amalgama 
tion  of  its  hostile  races,  than  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
good  roads. 
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nificent  structures,  are  used  universally  by  both  sexes,  and  all 
classes  :  the  latter,  placed  often  in  the  vicinity  of  natural  or  ar 
tificial  fountains,  shaded  by  trees,  and  open  to  the  sky,  may  be 
seen  crowded  at  all  times  by  visitors,  in  all  forms  of  listless 
attitudes,  apparently  enjoying  the  highest  happiness  of  which 
their  nature  seems  capable,  from  such  simple  indulgences  as  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  a  tobacco  or  opium  pipe.  The  only  striking 
contrast  to  such  phlegmatic  manifestations  is  presented  by 
the  general  fondness  for  children,  and  the  strong  attachment 
of  children  to  their  parents,  particularly  to  their  mothers. 
Both  of  these  affections  are  exemplified  in  numerous  ways, 
but  nowhere  more  affectingly  than  in  the  deep  grief  produced 
by  family  bereavements,  the  care  bestowed  on  their  cemete 
ries,  and  the  numerous  mourners  who  are  constantly  resorting 
to  their  cypress  shades  to  bewail  their  loss.  The  number  of 
the  Turks  proper  is  nearly  12,000,000,  or  about  a  third  of 
the  whole  population.  To  the  Turkish  stock  belong  also 
the  Turcomans,  who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  Armenia  and  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

Among  Semitic  races  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Arabs, 
who,  not  confined  to  their  native  Arabia,  form  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  lower 
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basin  of  the  Euphrates,  and  constitute  a  great  majority  in 
Egypt  More  or  less  allied  to  them  are  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  in  Lebanon,  and  the  Jebel  Hauran,  the  Motualis 
in  Coele-Syria,  the  Ansarieh  or  Nossairi  in  N.  Syria,  the 
Kestorians  or  Chaldeans  in  .the  highlands  of  Koordistan  and 
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Mesopotamia,  and  the  Jews  who  are  scattered  over  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  but  have  their  favourite  seats  in  Syria  and 
Palestine. 

To  the  Caucasian  stock  belong  the  Armenians,  who,  besides 
forming  at  least  a  third  of  the  population  in  their  native  Ar 
menia,  are  diffused  as  traders  throughout  all  the  larger  towns; 
the  Mahometan  Koords,  apparently  Persian,  though  their 
language  bespeaks  a  very  mixed  origin ;  the  Yezidis,  chiefly 
inhabiting  the  Sindjar  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia ; 
the  Greeks  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Asia  Minor, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  nnd  the  islands,  and  constituting,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  mercantile  and  trading  community 
of  Turkey,  more  especially  in  the  seaports ;  the  Arnauts  in  the 
S.  and  towards  the  coasts  of  Albania  ;  the  Walachians  or  Rou- 
mains  computed  at  about  4,000,000,  who  not  only  occupy 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  but  are  found  under  different  names 
in  most  provinces  of  European  Turkey;  and  lastly,  the  races 
of  Sclavonic  origin  confined  exclusively  to  the  European  part 
of  the  empire,  but  so  numerous  as  to  form  almost  the  entire 
population  of  the  territories  between  the  Balkan  and  the 
Danube,  amounting,  under  the  name  of  Bulgarian  Sclaves,  to 
about  4,000,000  in  Bulgaria  and  the  N.  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  and  under  the  name  of  Serbs,  to  upwards  of  3,000,000, 
principally  in  Servia,  but  partly  also  in  Montenegro,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Albania.  To  complete 
this  long  list  of  races,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  gipsies,  widely 
diffused,  and  especially  numerous  in  Moldavia  and  Walachia, 
where  their  condition  is  one  of  complete  slavery;  the  Berbers 
abounding  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  part  of  Nubia,  and  the 
negro  tribes  of  Kordofan,  Senaar,  and  Darfur.  The  three 
following  tables  exhibit  a  summary  of  the  population  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  classified  in  the  first  according  to  religion, 
in  the  second  according  to  race,  and  in  the  third  according  to 
provinces: — 

POPULATION  according  to  RELIGIONS. 


Creed*. 

In  Europe. 

3,800,000 
11,370,000 
260,000 
70,000 

luAiia. 

In  Africa. 

Total. 

Mahometan  
Greeks  and  Armenians 
Roman  Catholics  
Jews  

12,950,000 
2,3f,0,000 
640,000 
100,000 

3,800,000 

20,550,000 
13,730,000 
900,000 
170,000 

15,500,000 

16,050,000 

3,800,000    85,350,000 

POPULATION  according  to  RACKS. 


Races  or  Tribes. 


Osmans 

Sclavonians 

Rumanians 

Aruauts 

Greeks 

Armenians 

Jews .-. 

Tartars 

Arabs 

Syrians  and  Chaldeans 

Druses 

Kurds 

Turkomans 


Europe. 


1,100,000 
7,200,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 

400,000 
70,000 

230,000 


10,700,000 


1,000,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

900,000 
235,000 

25,000 
1,000,000 

90,000 


3,800,000 


15,500,000  16,050,000  3,800,000  35,350,000 


Total. 


11,800,000 
7,200,000 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2.400,000 

170,000 

230,000 

4,700,000 

235,000 

25,000 

1,000,000 

90,000 


POPULATION  in  PROVINCES. 
EUROPEAN  TURKEY. 

Thrace 1,800,000 

Bulgaria 4,000,000 

Moldavia 1,400,000 

Walachia 2,600,000 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 1,400,000 

Rumelia 2,600,000 

Servia 1,000,000 

Islands  of  the  Archipelago 700,000 

ASIATIC  TURKKT. 

Asia  Minor 10,700,000 

Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Kurdistan 4,450,000 

Arabia  (Mecca,  Medina,  Habesh) 900,000 

AFRICAN  TURKEY. 

Egypt 2,000,000 

Tripoli,  Fezzan,  Tunis 1,800,000 


16,500,000 


16,050,000 


3,800,000 


35,350,000 

Government.  —  This  bears  throughout  the  characteristic 
features  of  an  Asiatic  despotism,  in  which  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  sovereign  has  the  absolute  force  of  law,  and  is  subject 
to  no  restraint,  except  that  which  may  arise  from  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran,  from  ancient  traditions  and  customs,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  from  actual  national  prejudices  which  must  be 
consulted  in  order  to  avert  rebellion.  In  such  a  government 
the  existence  of  a  constitution,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term, 
is  impossible,  though  something  of  the  kind  was  attempted  to 
be  introduced  in  1839,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  empire  and  the  representatives  of  the  European 
powers,  the  sultan  issued  the  celebrated  edict  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Hatti-scheriff  of  Gulhane.  This  edict  appears  to 
have  been  issued  in  perfect  good  faith,  but  owing  partly  to 
the  opposition  of  the  more  fanatical  Turks,  and  partly  to  the 
corruption  of  the  officials  who  ought  to  have  carried  it  into 
effect,  has  remained  in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter,  though 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  important  improvements  have  taken 
place,  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  government  is  to 
wards  more  enlightened  views  and  a  higher  civilization.  The 
monarch,  usually  designated  by  the  titles  of  sultan  or  grand- 
segnior,  khan,  and  padishah,  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  the 
khalif  or  head  of  Islam,  and  is  addressed  by  European  courts 
as  majesty  or  highness.  His  edicts  bears  the  name  of  ITatti- 
scherif,  and  his  government  is  often  designated  generally  as 
the  Sublime  Porte.  The  sovereignty  is  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  Osman,  the  presumptive  heir  being  the  eldest  son 
who  is  born  to  the  sultan  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
On  a  new  succession,  the  sultan  is  not  crowned,  but  is  girded 
with  the  sword  of  Osman  in  the  mosque  of  Ejub  at  Constan 
tinople,  after  swearing  to  defend  Islam.  His  dignity  is  con 
ceived  to  be  too  transcendent  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the 
married  relation,  and  he  has,  therefore,  no  proper  wives. 
Among  the  females  of  his  harem,  however,  there  is  a  gradation 
of  rank.  From  four  to  seven  bearing  the  title  of  kadin  take 
precedence  of  all  the  others,  while  a  still  higher  place  and  in 
fluence  are  assigned  both  to  the  mother  of  the  sultan  and  to 
the  mother  of  his  presumptive  heir. 

The  public  officers  who  conduct  the  administration  under 
the  sultan,  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  is 
that  of  law,  which,  beingfounded  entirely  on  the  Koran,  makes 
no  distinction  between  religious  and  civil,  and,  accordingly, 
includes  all  persons  who  discharge  either  ecclesiastical  or 
judicial  functions.  At  their  head  is  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
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usually  called  Mufti ;  and  subordinate  to  him  are  Mollahs, 
Cadis,  Imans,  and  Ulemas.  The  second  class  consists  of  the 
officials  of  the  pan  or  the  members  of  administration,  properly 
so  called.  At  their  head  is  the  grand  vizier  or  Sadr-azam, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  administrative  functions, 
domestic  and  foreign.  Subordinate  to  him  are  his  vicegerent 
or  deputy  (Kaimakan),  the  Reis  Effendi,  or  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  the  president  of  the  council,  the  grand  master  of 
artillery,  the  minister  of  police,  the  minister  of  trade,  agricul 
ture,  and  public  works,  the  Muteschar  of  the  grand  vizier, 
who  acts  as  minister  of  the  home  department;  the  superinten 
dent  of  the  civil  list,  the  inspector  of  revenue,  and  the  minis 
ter  of  pious  endowments.  The  third  class  includes  all  the 
officials  of  the  sword,  or  those  who  preside  over  the  army  and 
navy,  the  head  of  the  former  being  the  Seraskier  or  minister 
of  war,  and  of  the  latter  the  Capudan  Pasha  or  high  admiral, 
and  minister  of  marine.  The  Sheikh-ul-Tslam  and  the  above 
ministers  of  the  second  class,  together  with  the  Seraskier  and 
Capudan  Pasha,  constitute  the  divan  or  highest  deliberative 
council  in  the  empire. 

The  whole  revenue  is  estimated  at  nearly  £7,500,000  ster 
ling.     The  sources  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  the  modes 
in  which  it  is  expended,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table,  containing  the  budget  of  1852  I— 
Expenditure. 

Civil  list  of  the  Sultan...  £750,000 
Uo.  Sultana-mother,  &c..  8i,000 
Array,  navy,  and  ordnance  3,675,000 
Pay  of  the  functionaries  1,950,000 

Foreign  department 100,000 

Public  works 100000 

Charitable  institutions ...  1 20,000 
Interest  of  Treasury  bonds  90,000 
Lite  annuities 440,000 


Tithes 

Land-taxes 

Poll-tax 

Customs 

Indirect  taxes 

Tribute  of  Kgypt 

"       of  Walachia  . 

"       of  Moldavia. 

"      of  Servia...  . 

Total 


£2,200,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

860,000 

1,500,000 

300,000 

20,000 

10,000 

20,000 


£7,310,000 


Total. 


.  £7,309,000 


Army  and  Navy. — The  regular  army,  composed  entirely  of 
Mahometan  troops  organized  on  European  principles,  consists 
of  six  ordus  or  divisions,  each  equally  divided  into  active  or 
nizamie,  and  reserve  or  redif;  and  commanded  by  a  field-mar 
shal  or  musJiir.  The  strength  of  the  division  is  from  25,000  to 
30,000  men,  and,  accordingly,  previously  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  war  with  Russia  in  1853,  the  regular  active  army 
amounted  to  138,680,  of  whom  100,800  were  infantry,  17,280 
cavalry,  and  9100  field  artillery.  Adding  the  army  of  reserve, 
also  138,680,  irregulars  to  the  number  of  61 ,500,  composed 
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partly  of  Tartars  of  the  Dobrudscha,  Cossacks  of  Asia  Minor 

empioyed  as  urban  and  roral  p°lice> but  chiefly 

ussulman  volunteers,  the  entire  Ottoman  force  is 


swelled  up  to  448,860.  The  qualities  of  the  troops  thus  vari 
ously  composed  differ  necessarily,  nccording  to  the  physical 
and  moral  characteristics  of  the  nations  from  whom  they  are 
raised,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  discipline  which  they  have 
received  ;  but,  in  regard  to  all  those  of  Turkish  origin,  it  may 
be  affirmed  generally  that  they  are  distinguished  by  great 
natural  courage,  and  manifest  n  remarkable  degree  of  coolness 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  This  coolness,  amounting 
to  a  kind  of  stoical  indifference,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  fatal- 
istic  views  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  and  instilled  into  them 
from  their  earliest  years,  and  has  often  enabled  them,  espe 
cially  when  placed  under  any  kind  of  shelter,  however  indif 
ferent,  to  defend  themselves  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and 
heroism.  It  would  also  seem  from  recent  (1854)  experience, 
that  even  in  the  Open  field,  those  who  have  been  regularly 
disciplined,  are  fully  equal  to  the  best  troops  which  Russia 
can  bring  against  them.  The  navy,  previous  to  1853,  con 
sisted  of  16  ships  of  the  line,  14  frigates,  six  steamers,  12 
corvettes,  four  brigs,  and  about  20  smaller  craft,  carrying 
about  4000  cannon,  and  manned  by  25,000  sailors,  chiefly 
Greeks,  on  whose  fidelity  little  confidence  can  be  placed.  The 
only  naval  arsenal  is  at  Constantinople,  and  the  principal 
dockyards  are  at  Sinope  and  Erekli  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  at 
the  islands  of  Mitylene  and  Rhodes. 

Religion,  Education,  Justice. — The  principal  internal  in 
stitutions  of  the  empire,  the  religious,  educational,  and  judi 
cial,  must  be  very  briefly  noticed.  Islamism,  professed  by 
about  20,000,000,  is  in  every  sense  the  dominant  religion, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  merely  the  only  one  established  by 
the  state,  but  affects  to  regard  all  others  with  contempt. 
The  leading  sect  is  the  Sunnite,  which  is  adhered  to  by  the 
Turks  proper,  Turcomans,  Arabs,  Africans  proper,  Alba 
nians,  and  n  considerable  number  of  Sclaves  in  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  The  Shiite  sect  has  its  adherents 
chiefly  among  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Tigris ;  while  different 
modifications  of  Mahometanism  are  professed  by  the  Ish- 
maelites,  Wahabis,  Motualis,  and  Ansarieh.  The  Druses 
and  Yezidis  have  forms  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chris 
tianity,  under  the  Greek  form,  is  professed  by  a  large  ma 
jority  of  the  Greeks,  Walachians,  Bulgarians,  and  Serbs,  and 
more  partially  by  Bosnians  and  Albanians.  The  Roman 
Catholic  church  claims  a  considerable  number  of  the  last  two, 
and  also  the  whole  of  the  Maronites,  part  of  the  Armenians, 
and  a  few  Greeks.  The  Armenians  generally,  the  Jacobites 
and  Copts,  differ  from  other  Christian  sects,  chiefly  by  their 
adherence  to  what  is  called  the  Monophysitic  system  of  doc 
trine.  According  to  the  usual  estimate,  the  Christians  exceed 
in  European  Turkey  three-fourths,  and  in  Asia  a  fifth,  while 
in  Africa  they  fall  short  of  a  fiftieth  of  the  whole  population. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  support  and  encouragement  given 
by  the  government  to  Mahometanism,  it  is  decidedly  on  the 
decline,  and  is  continually  losing  while  Christianity  is  adding 
to  its  adherents.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  this  re 
spect  is  exhibited  in  the  fact,  that  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  ten  Protestant  communities,  counting  nearly 
2000  members,  have  been  formed,  chiefly  by  the  labours  of 
American  missionaries  in  Armenia.  According  to  a  system 
which  had  long  been  established,  the  Turkish  educational  in 
stitutions  were  only  of  two  sorts,  Mekteb  or  elementary,  and 
Medresseh  or  high  schools,  the  latter  intended  to  prepare  for 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  functions.  This  system 
was  greatly  improved  in  1847.  by  the  introduction  of  a  class 
of  schools  intermediate  between  the  mekteb  and  the  medresseh, 
and  intended  chiefly  for  the  commercial  classes.  The  present 
educational  system,  accordingly,  now  includes  elementary 
schools,  attendance  at  which  is  compulsory  on  all  Mahometan 
children  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year  ;  middle  schools, 
in  which,  among  other  branches,  geography,  history,  geometry, 
and  composition  are  taught ;  and  colleges,  arranged  under  the 
different  heads  of  military,  naval,  medical,  veterinary,  agri 
cultural,  &c.  Most  of  the  medressehs  and  colleges  have  libra 
ries  attached  to  them,  containing  a  respectable  list  of  works 
in  various  branches  of  literature.  Those  in  Turkish  are  like 
the  language  itself,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  Arabian 
and  Persian  sources.  Justice  is  administered  according  to  a 
code  derived  chiefly  from  the  Koran,  but  partly  also  from 
tradition  and  custom,  by  a  series  of  courts  which  descend  by 
regular  gradation  from  the  Arz  Odassi  or  most  supreme  court, 
divided  into  two  presidencies,  a  European  and  an  Asiatic,  to 
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the  Mevlevlets  or  high  courts,  each  with  jurisdiction  over  one 
or  more  eyalets ;  and  numerous  subordinate  inferior  courts, 
presided  over  by  a  mollah  or  kadi  as  proper  judge,  "or  by  a 
naib  or  deputy.  In  these  courts  the  forms  of  process  are 
simple,  and  the  decision  is  seldom  long  delayed;  but  the 
judges  are  notoriously  venal,  and  perjury  is  everywhere  prac 
tised  almost  openly  and  with  perfect  impunity. 

History. — The  Turks  appear  in  the  remotest  periods  thinly 
scattered  over  extensive  Asiatic  tracts,  from  the  desert  of  Gobi 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the-  N.  of  Siberia  to  the  Per 
sian  Gulf.  Among  the  most  powerful  tribes  were  the  Oghuzes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  parent  race  ;  the  Seljukes  who,  by 
their  extensive  conquests,  long  ranked  as  the  dominant  race ; 
and  the  Osmanlis  who,  though  at  one  time  threatened  with 
extinction,  suddenly  rose  to  importance,  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1224,  when 
Soliman-Shah  was  obliged  to  flee  before  the  Mongols,  they 
formed  part  of  a  body  of  50,000,  who  quitted  Khorassan,  and 
emigrated  westward.  After  Soliman's  death  they  became 
again  scattered,  but  about  400  families  attached  themselves 
to  Ertoghral,  Soliman's  youngest  son,  who  entered  the  ser 
vice  of  Aladdin,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Konieh.  In  reward 
for  their  services  against  the  Mongols  and  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  a  considerable  tract  of  Phrygia,  which  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Byzantines,  was  distributed  among  them 
as  Seljuk  vassals.  Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  vassal 
age,  and  in  1289,  headed  by  Othman,  greatly  extended  their 
possessions  by  brilliant  successes  against  the  Greeks.  Oth 
man  was  succeeded  by  Orchan,  who.  equal  to  his  father  as  a 
warrior,  surpassedhim  as  a  politician.  In  1326  he  took  Brusa, 
which  he  made  his  capital ;  in  1327,  Nicomedia;  and,  in  1330, 
Nicssa,  the  strongest  of  the  Byzantine  frontier  fortresses,  and 
was  soon  master  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Hellespont. 
Orchan 's  successes  were  owing  not  more  to  his  military  skill 
and  the  valour  of  his  troops,  than  to  the  discipline  which  he 
introduced  by  the  creation  of  Janissaries,  Spahis,  and  Zaims, 
long  the  great  supports  of  the  Osmanli  power.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Padishah,  a  term  of  Persian  origin,  equivalent  to 
king  or  prince;  called  the  gate  of  his  palace  the  "  High  or 
Sublime  Porte,"  which  has  since  become  a  common  name  of 
the  empire  which  he  founded ;  and  obtained  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacuzenos.  His  son  Soli- 
man,  who  predeceased  him  after  giving  great  promise,  was 
the  first  of  his  dynasty  who  obtained  a  footing  in  Europe  by 
crossing  over  in  1357,  fortifying  Gallipoli  and  Sestos.  and 
thereby  obtaining  the  command  of  the  Dardanelles.  Orchan 
died  in  1 359,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son  Murad  I., 
who,  in  1362,  made  Adrianople  his  capital,  and,  continuing 
his  conquests,  was  soon  master  of  a  large  part  of  what  now 
forms  European  Turkey.  The  great  victory  gained  in  1389 
over  the  united  Albaniansand  Sclavonic  nations  of  the  Danube, 
confirmed  his  dominions  but  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  was  suc 
ceeded  by  his  son  Bajazet,  who,  in  1396,  struck  a  blow  at 
western  Christendom,  by  the  defeat  of  King  Sigismund  at 
Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  and  reduced  the  Greek  emperor  to 
the  degradation  of  paying  him  tribute.  Shortly  after  Baja- 
zet's  career  was  suddenly  stopped  by  Timur,  who  completely 
defeated  him  at  Angora,  in  1402,  and  afterwards  kept  him 
prisoner  for  life.  Timur  divided  the  Osmanli  territories 
among  Bajazet's  sons,  but  they  again  became  united,  in  1413, 
under  Mahommed  I.,  who,  after  making  the  empire  more  ex 
tensive  than  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Bajazet,  left  it  to  his 
son  Murad  II.,  whose  numerous  conquests  and  exploits  were 
crowned  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Hungarian  host  in  1444. 
The  most  remarkable  event  in  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Mahommed  II.,  was  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1453. 
His  grandson  Selim  I.,  by  driving  back  the  Persians  to  the 
Tigris,  conquering  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  making 
himself  master  of  Mecca,  gave  still  further  extent  and  vigour 
to  the  empire,  which,  under  his  son  and  successor  Soliman  II., 
surnamed  the  Magnificent,  who  succeeded  in  1519,  attained 
the  summit  of  its  prosperity.  Even  before  his  death,  ho 
ever,  symptoms  of  decline  became  apparent,  and  under  a  series 
of  successors,  generally  as  deficient  as  his  predecessors  ha 
been  superior  in  talent,  the  downward  progress  has  been  very 
rapid.  Unable  to  support  its  own  weight,  torn  by  internal 
dissensions,  and  continually  preyed  upon  by  formidable  neigh 
bours,  especially  Russia,  it  has  lost  province  after  province, 


and  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  prolonged  existence  to  the  in 
terference  of  foreign  powers.  The  first  sultan  who,  after 
a  long  series  of  disasters,  endeavoured  to  arrest  the  pro 
gress  of  decline,  was  Selim  III.,  who  introduced  the  Euro 
pean  system  into  the  army,  and  commenced  many  internal 
reforms,  which,  had  he  been  able  to  complete  them,  would 
have  consolidated  his  power.  He  failed,  and  was  in  conse 
quence  forced  to  give  way  to  an  imbecile  brother  Mustapha, 
who,  after  becoming  a  fratricide,  was  himself  slain,  and 
succeeded  in  1808  by  his  nephew  Mahmoud  II.,  the  only 
surviving  prince  of  the  race  of  Osiran.  Occupying  the  throne 
without  any  rival  to  dispute  it,  and  possessed  of  talents 
not  unworthy  of  the  earlier  princes  of  his  race,  he  endea 
voured  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reform  under  rather  favour 
able  circumstances,  but,  as  if  the  disease  'were  too  deeply 
seated  to  admit  of  cure,  his  reign  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  in  Turkish  annals.  The  only  important  service 
which  he  can  be  said  to  have  rendered,  was  that  of  anni 
hilating  the  Janissaries.  His  successor,  Abdul  Medjid,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  1839,  in  his  16th  year,  has  hitherto 
reigned  with  considerable  success,  not  so  much,  however,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  talents,  as  from  the  support  which 
he  has  received  from  foreign  powers.  By  their  direct  inter 
ference  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  when  on  the  eve  of  dismember 
ing  the  empire,  was  driven  from  his  Syrian  conquest,  and 
again  reduced  to  vassalage  ;  and  now  (1854),  when  a  more  for 
midable  enemy  has  appeared  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  ap 
parently  imagining  that  the  period  for  his  long  envied  pos 
session  of  Constantinople  has  arrived,  an  alliance  happily 
cemented  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  deemed  all  but  impossible,  promises,  by  repelling  and 
effectually  crippling  the  aggressor,  not  only  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  to  save  the  threatened 
liberties  of  Europe. 

TURKHALL,  a  in.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and  60  m. 
N.W.  Sivas,  r.  bank  Jekil-Irmak,  at  the  foot  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  rock,  surmounted  by  an  old  castle.  It  consists 
of  800  or  900  houses,  and  its  environs,  as  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  are  covered  by  fine  vineyards,  cultivated  by  Arme 
nians  and  Greeks. 

TURKHEIM,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  cap. 
bail.,  1.  bank  Wertach,  23  m.  S.S.W.  Augsburg ;  with  a  castle, 
two  churches,  an  hospital,  and  Capuchin  monastery  ;  manu 
factures  of  linen,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     P.  1494. 
TURKOS,  TURKERSDOKF,  or  TURKU,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  6  m.  from  Kronstadt ;  with  a  Greek  church.  P.  3330. 
TURLOUGH,  par.  Irel.  Mayo ;  22,714  ac.     P.  451 6. 
TURNA,  TOURNA,  or  TURNUL,  a  tn.  European  Turkey, 
Walachia,  1.  bank  Danube,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the 
Aluta,  opposite  Nikopolis,  of  which,  till  dismantled  by  the 
Russians  in  1828,  it  was  the  tete-du-pont.     It  is  strong  both 
by  nature  and  art,  and  commanding  the  defile  by  which  the 
Turks  used  to  penetrate  into  the  valley  of  the  Aluta,  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  battles.     It  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
1810  and  1829. 

TURN  AGAIN,  an  isl.  off  Russian  America,  at  the  head 
of  the  more  extensive  part  of  Cook's  Inlet ;  lat.  61°  8'  N. ;  Ion. 
150°  30'  W.  It  is  about  3§  m.  long  E.N.E.  to  W.N.W.,  and 
scarcely  half  that  width.  The  branch  in  which  the  island 
lies  diverges  in  a  N.E.  direction  from  the  main  inlet,  and  was 
called  by  Capt.  Cook,  Turnagain  River,  under  the  idea  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  river.  Its  true  character  was  ascer 
tained  by  Vancouver,  who  called  it  Turnagain  Arm. 

TURNASTON,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ;  530  ac.  Pop.  70. 
TURNAU,  TURNOW,  or  THNAWA,  a  walled  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  18  m.  N.E.  Bunzlau,  1.  bank  Iser,  which  here 
dividing  into  two  arms,  forms  an  island,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  It  has  two  churches,  a  deanery,  Franciscan  monas 
tery,  school,  and  theatre,  a  bathing-establishment ;  manufac 
tures  of  calico,  numerous  distilleries,  and  a  trade  in  wood. 
Pop.  4452. 

TURNER'S-PUDDLE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1983  ac.  P.  109. 
TURNHAM-GREEN,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
par.  Chiswick,  5  m.  S.S.W.  London.     It  contains  many  hand 
some  houses ;  and  has  a  modern  district  church  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  a  tower  terminating  in  a  lofty  spire. 

TURNHOUT,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  24  m. 
I  E.N.E.  Antwerp,  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  houses  are 
1  generally  substantially  built,  and  form  regular  streets.  There 
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are  three  parish  churches,  several  chapels,  a  townhouse,  hos 
pital,  prison,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  musical  society,  numer 
ous  religious  communities,  and  an  old  castle  now  used  as  a 
courthouse;  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  ; 
coloured  paper,  playing-cards,  candles,  chicory,  earthenware,  I 
bricks,  tobacco,  vinegar,  &c.     Dyeing,  bleaching,  brewing, 
distilling,  tanning,  expressing  oil,  and  refining  salt,  are  also 
carried  on.     Pop.  13,433. 

TURNITZ,  or  TWORDONICZE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Mo 
ravia,  circle  and  35  m.  S.S.E.  Briinn,  near  r.  bank  March  ; 
with  a  parish  church  and  a  school.  Pop.  1255. 

TURN  WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1560  ac.     P.  103. 

TURO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Trentschin, 
6  m.  from  Sillein ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in 
timber.  Pop.  1042. 

TUROLUKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Neutra,  in  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Miava,  and  within  I  m.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  Pop.  2692. 

TURON,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  53  m.  S.E. 
Granada ;  with  three  squares,  a  granary,  which  serves  also  as 
a  townhouse ;  three  fountains,  two  endowed  schools,  a  parish 
church,  and  three  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  (agricultural), 2603. 

TURON,  a  maritime  tn.  Anam,  on  a  fine  bay  of  same 
name;  lat.  16°  7'  18"  N.;  Ion.  108°  13'  E.  (R.);  consisting  of 
several  villages,  the  largest  of  which  has  about  500  mean 
bamboo-houses,  and  a  pop.  of  2500.  The  bay  is  commodious 
and  perfectly  safe  ;  and  the  town,  which  was  formerly  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  is  defended  by  two  forts. 

TURRE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  37  m.  N.E. 
Almeria,  N.W.  skirt  of  the  Sierra  of  Cabrera.  It  has  broad 
and  clean  streets,  two  squares,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
the  ruins  of  a  strong  tower;  a  parish  church,  primary  school, 
townhouse,  and  granary.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  en 
gaged  in  husbandry ;  but  there  are  also  40  looms  for  house 
hold  linens,  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  three  oil-mills,  and 
seven  flour-mills.  Pop.  3300. 

TURRIFF,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and 
30m.  N.N.W.  Aberdeen,  pleasantly  situated,  r.  bank  of  a 
small  stream  of  same  name.  The  houses  are  substantial  and 
well  built,  and  most  of  them  have  a  garden  attached.  There 
are  numerous  good  shops,  several  branch-banks,  a  public 
library,  a  neat  Established  and  a  Free  church,  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Dissenting  chapel,  and  a  number  of  schools,  a  handsome 
townhall,  and  an  ancient  cross  situated  in  the  principal  street. 
The  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  and  bleaching,  weaving  of  linen 
and  woollen  cloth  by  handloom,  and  the  dyeing  of  woollens 
and  silks,  are  carried  on,  but  all  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
Area  of  par.,  21,300  ac.  Pop.  3584. 

TURSI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  38  m.  E.N.E. 
Lagonegro.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  contains  a  cathedral, 
a  collegiate,  and  a  parish  church,  three  monasteries,  a  nunnery, 
a  diocesan  seminary,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  4630. 

TURTLE: — ],  A  bay,  coast  of  Africa,  Lower  Guinea, 
N.  Little  Fish  Bay.— 2,  A  headland,  N.  Australia,  W.  side  of 
Port  Essington.— 3,  An  isl.  Bight  of  Biafra ;  lat.  1°  24'  18"  S. ; 
Ion.  5°  35'  42"  E.  (R.)— 4,  A  creek,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania, 
flowing  into  the  Monongahela. — 5,  A  river,  U.  States,  an 
affluent  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. — 6,  A  lake,  U.  States, 
Huron  territory,  near  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. — 7,  An 
isl.  Feejee  group,  Pacific  Ocean. — 8,  An  isl.,  4  m.  off  E.  coast, 
Anam;  lat.  14°  24'  N.;  Ion.  109°  9'  E.  (R.)  ;  small  and  very 
little  above  water,  but  with  a  safe  channel  between  it  and  the 
main. — 9,  A  group  of  three  isls.  Banda  Sea  ;  they  are  very 
low,  covered  with  trees,  and  dangerous  to  approach  in  the 
night,  being  fronted  by  coral-reefs  which  project  2  m.  or  3  m. 
from  them  ;  the  most  E.  isl.  in  lat.  5°  25'  S. ;  Ion.  127°  38'  E. 

TURTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
in  a  romantic  district  near  the  Blackburn,  Darwen,  and  Bolton 
railway,  which  has  here  a  splendid  viaduct,  4  m.  N.  Bolton. 
It  has  two  churches,  an  endowed  school ;  and  extensive  manu 
factures  of  cotton  goods,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  4158. 

TURTUKAI,  TURKUTAN,  or  TOTORKAN  [anc.  Trans- 
nariea],  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  on  the  last  steep 
slopes  of  a  hill  above  r.  bank  Danube,  opposite  Oltenitza,  and 
27  m.  W.  by  S.  Silistria.  It  has  strong  batteries  commanding 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  and  defending  its  approaches 
both  from  the  E.  and  W.,  but  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
narrow  dirty  streets  of  uninviting  appearance.  Its  most  con 
spicuous  buildings  are  several  large  flour-mills  and  warehouses 


connected  with  the  Danube  traffic.  The  military  importance 
of  Turtukai  is  owing  not  merely  to  its  natural  strength,  but 
to  its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  fortresses  of  Shumla,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk. 

TURVEY,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  3944  ac.     Pop.  1028. 

TURVILLE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  2315  ac.     Pop.  436. 

TURWESTON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1240  ac.    Pop.  322. 

TURYASSU,  a  river,  Brazil.     See  TURI-ASU. 

TURZ,  TURCZ,  or  TURTZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss, 
co.  Ugocz,  12  m.  S.E.  Nagy-Szb'llos;  with  a  Greek  church. 
Near  it  are  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Pop.  1709. 

TUSA  [anc.  Alesa],  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  Messina,  6  m. 
N.N.W.  Mistretta.  It  has  a  public  square  adorned  with  an 
ancient  statue,  and  contains  several  other  interesting  antiqui 
ties.  Pop.  3676. 

TUSAPAN,  a  vil.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  and  about 
160  m.  N.W.  Vera-Cruz.  It  is  the  site  of  an  Indian  city, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Totonacs. 

TUSCALOOSA,  a  city,  U.  States,  formerly  cap.  of  Ala 
bama,  1.  bank  river  of  same  name,  177  m.  N.  by  E.  Mobile. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  spacious  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  public  square  stands  the 
state-house,  a  handsome  structure.  Other  principal  buildings 
are  a  courthouse,  jail,  a  U.  States  land-oflice,  four  churches, 
a  masonic  hall,  an  academy,  a  female  athenseum,  a  lyceum 
for  boys,  and  the  Alabama  institute.  The  buildings  of  the 
university  of  Alabama  are  situated  about  1  m.  from  the  town. 
Pop.  1949. 

TUSCALOOSA,  or  BLACK  WARRIOR  RIVER,  U.  States, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams  in  the  N.  of  Alabama ; 
flows  S.S.W.  past  the  town  of  same  name,  and  after  a  course 
of  above  100  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Tombigbee. 

TUSCANY  [anc.  Etruria •./  French,  Toscam;  Italian, 
Toscana],  a  grand  duchy  in  N.  Italy,  bounded,  N.  by  the 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modcna,  and  the  Papal  States ;  E.  and 
S.  the  Papal  States  ;  W.  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
takes  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  and  N.W.  isolated 
parts  of  Modena,  and  div.  Genoa  in  the  Sardinian  States ; 
lat.  42°  1 3'  to  44°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  9°  12'  to  12°  20'  E.  In  the 
boundaries  now  described,  the  duchy  of  Lucca,  situated  in  the 
N.  W.,  and  now  declared  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  grand 
duchy,  is  included,  but  as  they  are  still  usually  described 
under  separate  heads,  the  remainder  of  the  present  article 
will  be  confined  to  Tuscany  Proper,  the  divisions  of  which, 
with  their  areas,  population,  &c.,  are  exhibited  in  the  follow 
ing  table: — 

DIVISIONS,  AREA,  and  POPULATION  of  TUSCANY. 


Piovs.  or  dpps. 

Corns. 

Area,  geo.  sq.  m. 

Pop.  1852. 

Chief  towns. 

1'lorence  

82 

1703 

700,015 

Florence. 

Lucca  

21 

387 

260,745 

Lucca. 

Pisa  

38 

890 

227,719 

Pisa. 

Siena  

38 

1103 

186,263 

Siena. 

Arezzo  

42 

959 

218,283 

Arezzo. 

Grosseto  

20 

1296 

77,891 

Grosseto. 

Leghorn  with  isl.  ( 
Gorgona  ) 
Island  of  Elba  and) 
adjacent  islands  ) 

1 

4 

29 
73 

85,834 
21,271 

Leghorn. 
Porto-Ferrajo. 

Total  

240 

64-KI 

1.778021 

In  addition  to  its  territories  on  the  mainland,  Tuscany  possesses 
several  islands,  of  which  by  far  the  most  important  is  Elba. 

Physical  Features. — In  the  S.,  Tuscany  terminates  nearly 
in  a  point,  from  which  it  gradually  widens  out  both  on  the 
E.  and  W.,  till  it  attains  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  N.,  and 
thus  assumes  a  triangular  form;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
130  m. ;  central  breadth,  100  m.  The  coast  has  a  length  of 
about  150  m.,  and  in  the  N.  part  consists  of  a  long  and  nearly 
continuous  sweep,  terminating  at  one  of  its  most  conspicuous 
promontories  called  Piornbino.  The  S.  part,  continued  from 
Piombino  to  its  termination  in  the  still  more  conspicuous  pro 
montory  formed  by  Monte  Argentaro,  is  broken  into  a  num 
ber  of  small  bays,  of  which  the  largest  are  those  of  Piombino, 
Grosseto,  Orbitello,  and  Porto-Ercole.  The  shore,  though 
sometimes  bold,  is  generally  low,  and  lined  by  extensive 
swamps  or  Maremma.  The  interior  of  the  country  is  finely 
diversified.  The  chain  of  the  N.  Apennines  forms  a  consider 
able  part  of  its  N.  boundary,  and  then  turning  S.S.E. ,  traverses 
its  N.E.  portion.  This  chain  sends  out  numerous  ramifications, 
which  extend  in  all  directions  over  the  country,  and  leave  in 
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the  intervals  between  them,  valleys  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
distinguished  alike  by  their  fertility  and  their  beauty.  The 
Arno,  the  largest  and  richest  of  these  valleys,  occupies  nearly 
a  sixth  of  the  whole  surface.  None  of  the  principal  heights 
of  the  Apennines  are  situated  in  Tuscany,  which  has  its  cul 
minating  point  of  about  420'0  ft.  in  Bosco-Lungo,  on  the  bor 
ders  of  Modei  ia,  S.  of  Mount  Cimone.  The  other  summits 
are  generally  so  much  lower,  that  the  average  height  has  been 
estimated  not  to  exceed  1900  ft.  The  whole  surface  belongs 
to  the  basin  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  with  exception  of  the 
small  corner  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Apennine  chain,  which 
belongs  to  the  Adriatic.  In  the  latter  the  streams,  which  are 
very  numerous,  but  so  small  as  never  to  lose  their  character 
of  mountain-torrents  within  the  Tuscan  territory,  have  all 
a  N.N.E.  direction;  in  the  former,  a  secondary  water-shed 
formed  by  a  ramification  of  the  Apennines,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  E.  to  W.,  sends  the  waters  on  each  side  of  it  in 
opposite  directions.  The  N.  side  is  almost  wholly  drained 
by  the  Arno,  which  commencing  its  course  very  circuitously, 
flows,  though  not  without  considerable  deviations,  nearly  W. ; 
the  waters  on  the  other  side  are  received  by  several  indepen 
dent  streams,  all  of  which,  with  exception  of  the  Cecina, 
whose  course  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Arno,  flow  S. 
Of  these  latter  streams,  the  most  important  are  the  Tiber, 
which,  however,  only  commences  its  course  in  Tuscany ;  the 
Fiora  and  Albegno,  which  drain  the  S. ;  and  the  Ombrone, 
which  commencing  near  the  centre,  p.nd  deriving  its  supplies 
from  numerous  tributaries,  is  second  only  to  the  Arno. 

Geology. — The  far  greater  part  of  the  strata  belong  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  secondary  formation,  and  are  usually  classed 
as  cretaceous,  being  composed  of  limestones  with  nummulites 
and  hippurites,  and  of  intervening  sandstones  containing  nu 
merous  fucoids.  These  cretaceous  strata  are  very  largely 
developed  both  in  the  N.  and  S.,  but  are  separated  or  rather 
partially  overlain  by  a  broad  belt,  composed  chiefly  of  marls, 
travertine,  and  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  tertiary  formation. 
An  earlier  tertiary  series  appears  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Volterra, 
and  is  penetrated  in  numerous  places  by  plutonic  rocks,  con 
sisting  for  the  most  part  of  serpentine,  and  apparently  forming 
the  great  mass  or  nucleus  on  which  the  other  strata  lie.  The 
most  remarkable  development  of  volcanic  rocks  is  in  Mount 
Amiata.  and  a  portion  of  the  country  immediately  surround 
ing  it.  Here  trachyte,  basalt,  and  volcanic  tufas  are  com 
mon.  The  oldest  formation  which  occurs  is  near  the  W.  coast, 
between  Grosseto  and  Castiglione,  where  a  space  nearly  of 
an  oval  form  is  occupied  by  Silurian  rocks ;  and  the  most  re 
cent  formation,  in  the  plains  extending  along  the  shore  from 
Leghorn  to  Pisa,  and  to  some  distance  inland,  and  occupied 
by  deep  beds  of  diluvial  gravel  and  alluvium. 

Climate.- — The  climate  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  So  far  as  the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines  extends, 
the  cold  in  winter  is  necessarily  often  severe,  and  in  the  low 
flats  along  the  shore  and  near  it  a  worse  evil  is  felt,  where  in 
summer  the  air  becomes  charged  with  the  pestilential  vapours 
of  the  Maremma ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  there  are  few  if 
any  countries  which  can  boast  of  a  milder  temperature,  and  a 
more  salubrious  atmosphere.  In  January  the  thermometer 
marks  37°,  and  in  August  90°  Fah.  Cases  of  longevity  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  annual  mortality,  never  so 
high  as  1  in  36,  often  does  not  exceed  1  in  40  of  the  population. 
Vegetation  and  Agriculture. —  In  such  circumstances,  vege 
tation  has  most  of  the  advantages  which  climate  is  able  to 
bestow.  The  lofty  barriers  of  the  Apennines  exclude  the 
keen  blasts  of  the  North,  and  when  heat  and  drought  become 
excessive,  the  numerous  streams  afford  an  easy  means  of  com 
pensating  for  any  deficiency  of  natural  moisture,  by  means  of 
irrigation.  To  these  advantages,  Tuscany  adds  that  of  a 
generally  fertile  soil.  Some  of  the  loftier  summits,  indeed, 
have  a  bare  and  arid  appearance,  but  in  general  all  the  land 
which,  from  its  elevation  or  ruggedness,  cannot  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  is  covered  with  forests  or  natural  pasture. 
These,  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in  extent,  share  between 
them  rather  more  than  a  half  of  the  whole  surface.  Of  the 
remainder,  nearly  one-half  of  the  available  land  is  arable, 
one-third  in  vineyards,  and  one-sixth  in  olive-yards,  orchards 
gardens,  and  meadows.  On  the  arable  land,  the  favourite 
crops  are  maize  and  wheat.  Of  the  latter,  a  peculiar  species 
is  cultivated  solely  for  the  straw.  In  the  low  flats  a  good 
deal  of  rice  is  grown.  The  principal  subsidiary  crops  are 


barley,  rye,  and  pulse.  The  grain  produced  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  consumption,  and  is  supplemented  partly  by  chest 
nuts,  which  among  the  lower  classes  are  much  used  for  food, 
and  partly  by  importation,  chiefly  from  the  Black  Sea.  This 
deficiency  of  produce,  where  climate  and  soil  are  so  favour 
able,  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  small  proportion  of  the  land 
under  grain-crops,  and  of  the  vitious  system  of  agriculture 
carried  on,  keeping  the  produce  greatly  lower  than  it  might 
otherwise  be.  Each  occupant  has  only  a  minute  portion,  sel 
dom  exceeding  a  few  acres,  and  he  cultivates  it  on  what  is 
called  the  metayer  system,  under  which  he  gives  little  more 
than  his  labour,  and  shares  the  produce  with  his  landlord. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  system  is  to  perpetuate  old 
routine.  Accordingly,  in  Tuscany,  as  in  other  countries  where 
ihe  same  system  is  pursued,  the  implements  are  of  the  most 
mperfect  description,  the  rotations  generally  proceed  on  the 
principle  of  deriving  the  largest  amount  of  present  produce, 
without  reference  to  future  productiveness,  and  the  farmer,  in 
regard  to  all  his  views,  feelings,  and  habits,  is  merely  a  pea 
sant.  All  that  persevering  industry  can  accomplish  in  farm- 
ng  is  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  Tuscany,  but  the  skill 
necessary  to  guide  industry,  and  secure  its  most  valuable  re 
sults,  is  very  seldom  witnessed.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  grain,  and  displays  the  same 
combination  of  great  industry  and  defective  skill.  In  many 
parts  where  the  hills  are  naturally  too  steep,  they  have  been 
laid  out  in  artificial  terraces,  on  which  the  vines  thrive  ad 
mirably,  and  yield  abundant  produce.  The  quality  is  not 
often  bad,  but  at  the  sametime,  is  seldom  so  superior  as  to 
rank  high  and  create  a  large  demand.  Oil  also  is  more  abund 
ant  than  excellent,  though  that  of  Pisa  and  one  or  two  other 
towns  is  well  known  in  commerce.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms 
occupies  far  less  attention  than  it  deserves,  though  the  annual 
produce  of  silk  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  250,000  Ibs.  The 
grass-husbandry  is  not  carried  to  much  perfection  in  Tus 
cany.  Artificial  meadows  are  not  extensive,  and  the  number 
of  cattle'  kept  is  comparatively  small.  Oxen  and  buffaloes 
are  almost  the  only  animals  used  for  draught,  and  horses  are 
of  a  very  inferior  description.  Asses,  on  tlie  other  hand,  which 
are  kept  in  great  numbers,  are  considered  the  best  in  Italy. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  also  numerous,  the  former  very  indiffer 
ent,  with  a  coarse  wool,  fit  only  for  inferior  purposes ;  the 
latter  superior,  and  yielding  a  milk  which  is  much  used  in 
making  a  highly-prized  cheese.  Large  herds  of  swine  roam 
at  will,  and  feed  on  the  mast  of  the  forests.  In  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Pisa  a  large  establishment  and  breeding-stud  of 
camels  is  kept. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  more  varied  than  valuable. 
They  include  copper,  cinnabar,  argentiferous  lead,  generally 
in  too  small  quantities  to  be  worked  to  much  advantage ;  iron 
of  excellent  quality,  found  partly  on  the  mainland,  but  to  a 
much  larger  extent  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  where  it  has  been  ad 
vantageously  worked  for  ages ;  borax,  obtained  in  large  quan 
tities  from  a  remarkable  series  of  lagoons  to  the  S.  of  Volterra ; 
salt,  the  produce  chiefly  of  brine-springs  in  the  same  locality; 
sulphur,  alum,  nitre,  and  several  varieties  of  beautiful  marble, 
among  others  that  of  Siena,  well  known  throughout  Europe. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  manufactures  employ  few 
large  establishments  in  which  machinery  is  employed,  but  are 
for  the  most  part  the  produce  of  manual  labour,  carried  on  by 
individuals  in  their  own  homes.  They  consist  chiefly  of  straw- 
plait  and  straw-hats,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Tuscany  has 
long  been  pre-eminent;  silk  goods,  woollen  cloth,  woollen 
caps,  carpets,  hempen  and  linen  cloth,  iron  and  copper  ware, 
glass  and  earthen  ware,  soap,  leather,  cordage,  paper,  hats, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles  in  coral,  stucco,  mosaic,  marble, 
and  alabaster.  The  trade  is  almost  wholly  centred  in  Leg 
horn,  but  is  also  shared  to  a  small  extent  by  Piombino  and 
Porto-Ferrajo.  The  chief  exports,  in  addition  to  several  of 
the  above  articles  of  manufacture,  are  oil,  timber,  charcoal, 
raw  and  spun  silk,  potash,  hides,  cheese,  borax,  tartar,  gall- 
nuts,  tallow,  &c. ;  the  imports,  colonial  produce,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  dye-wood,  hardware  and  earthenware,  salted- 
fish,  &c.  Accounts  are  kept  in  liri,  nearly  equal  to  8d.  ster 
ling,  and  divided  into  20  soldi,  each  of  which  is  again  sub 
divided  into  12  denari.  The  principal  measures  are,  for 
length,  the  braccio,  about  2  ft. ;  for  surfaces,  the  soccata,  nearly 
an  acre,  and  subdivided  into  660  perticJie  ;  for  corn,  the  stajo, 
about  |  of  a  bushel,  and  the  moggio  =  25  staji;  and  for  liquids, 
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thebarile,  which,  for  wine,  is  equal  to  10  imperial  gallons, 
but  for  oil  only  7^  gallons.  The  Tuscan  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  our  Troy  Ib. 

Government,  Religion,  Education,  &c. — The  government 
is  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  depart 
ments  of  the  interior,  justice,  foreign  affairs,  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  public  instruction,  and  war,  each  presided  over  by  a 
minister  of  state,  who  owes  his  appointment  and  is  account 
able  only  to  the  grand  duke.  Justice  is  administered  by  14 
courts  of  first  resort,  which  judge  in  all  cases  where  the  value 
exceeds  400  lire,  and  have  a  power  of  reviewing  all  the  de 
cisions  of  inferior  judges,  who  are  competent  only  in  cases 
of  smaller  amount.  The  supreme  court  or  Corte-Eegia  sits 
in  Florence,  and  has  a  general  equitable  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  grand  duchy,  as  well  as  a  direct  power  of  review 
in  all  cases  exceeding  the  value  of  800  lire.  It  consists  of  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  16  councillors,  and  five  of 
these,  including  a  president  or  vice-president,  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum.  Trial  by  jury  is  unknown,  and  in  penal 
sentences  there  is  no  appeal.  Punishments,  however,  are 
generally  mild,  and  crimes  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  an 
aggravated  description.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
R.  Catholics,  who  are  governed  by  three  archbishops  and 
17  bishops,  and  form  the  Established  church  ;  but  the  princi 
ples  of  religious  toleration  are  well  understood,  and  till  lately 
(1852-4),  when  the  spirit  of  persecution  appears  to  have  re 
gained  its  ascendency,  Tuscany  had  greatly  honoured  herself, 
and  added  to  her  prosperity,  by  giving  effect  to  them  in  the 
case  of  Jews,  and  others,  long  before  they  were  recognized  in 
other  countries.  A  large  sum  is  annually  expended  on  educa 
tion,  and  elementary  schools  are  very  generally  established, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  remains  un 
educated.  Superior  schools  exist  in  all  the  larger  towns,  and 
both  Siena  and  Pisa  have  universities.  The  latter,  once  cele 
brated  over  Europe,  is  still  in  high  reputation,  though  the 
number  of  students  is  under  600.  There  are  numerous  learned 
societies  and  literary  establishments,  whose  labours  are  well 
known,  and  have  procured  Tuscany  an  honourable  place  in 
the  annals  of  literature.  The  Italian  spoken  by  the  educated 
classes  has  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  standard  of  purity, 
though  Rome  claims  a  superiority  in  pronunciation.  The 
people  generally  have  fine  physical  forms,  and  bear  a  high 
name  for  industry,  sobriety,  and  honesty,  but  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  female  virtue  is  said  not  to  be  highly  honoured. 
There  venue,  amounting  toabout  £1,200,000,  is  derived  chiefly 
from  customs,  and  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco.  Nearly 
one-sixth  is  obtained  by  a  land-tax,  and  the  lottery  furnishes 
a  considerable  item.  The  expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue, 
but  the  amount  of  debt  is  not  accurately  known.  The  army 
amounts  to  14,759  men.  The  commercial  shipping  amounts 
(1853)  to  911  vessels  of  all  sizes,  the  far  greater  part  of  them 
under  50  tons.  The  whole  tonnage  is  estimated  at  37,506. 

History. — Tuscany  embraces  the  far  greater  part  of  ancient 
Etruria,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  early  made 
great  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  divided  into  12  tribes, 
each  headed  by  a  king  or  lucamon,  and  all  confederated  to 
gether  for  mutual  defence.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
kings  was  Porsenna,  who  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  in  order  to  restore  them  laid  siege  to  Rome. 
Etruria  at  last  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  the  other  Italian 
states,  and  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans  about  280  B.C. 
From  the  Romans  it  passed  first  to  the  Goths,  next  to  the 
Lombards,  and  then  to  Charlemagne,  who  governed  it  by 
counts.  These,  under  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  took  the  name  of 
Marquis,  and  continued  to  govern  as  vassals  of  the  empire 
till  1 160,  when  the  last  of  them,  Guelf  VI.,  sold  his  marquisate 
to  the  emperor,  Frederick  I.  His  successors  portioned  it  out 
into  a  number  of  small  fiefs.  Meanwhile  the  cities  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Siena  acquired  importance,  and  became  each  the 
nucleus  of  a  celebrated  republic.  After  numerous  vicissitudes, 
the  whole  of  Tuscany  became  united,  in  1557,  under  the 
Medici  family,  the  second  of  whom,  Cosmo  I.,  assumed  the 
title  of  Grand  Duke.  Under  the  Medici,  who  greatly  distin 
guished  themselves  by  their  patronage  of  literature  and  art,  it 
rose  to  great  celebrity,  and  possessed  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
courts  of  Europe.  In  1737  the  family  of  Medici  became  ex 
tinct,  and  the  grand  duchy  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who,  by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Theresa,  succeeded,  in  1 745, 
to  the  throne  of  Austria.  His  successors,  among  whom  the 
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Grand  Duke  Leopold  deserves  special  notice,  for  the  ability 
and  wisdom  with  which  he  governed,  retained  uninterrupted 
possession  till  1801 ,  when  Bonaparte,  to  compensate  the  Prince 
of  Parma  for  territories  of  which  he  had  deprived  it,  erected 
Tuscany  in  his  favour,  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  but  shortly 
after,  in  his  usual  arbitrary  manner,  incorporated  it  with  his 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  1814  it  returned,  with  its  old  title  of 
Grand  Duchy,  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

TUSCARAWAS,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  N.  of 
Ohio,  pursues  a  very  circuitous  course  S.S.E.  for  above 
100  m.,  and  unites  with  the  Walhonding  river  in  forming 
the  Muskingum. 

TUSCHKAU-OB  DER-MIES,  or  TAUSSKOW,  atn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  6m.  W.N.W.  Pilsen,  on  the  Missa;  with  a  church 
and  townhouse.  Pop.  1000. 

TUSCUMBIA,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Alabama,  111  m.  N.  by 
W.  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railway;  with 
three  churches,  four  seminaries,  and  an  iron-foundry.  Pop. 
about  2300. 

TUSKAR,  or  KUEA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  on  the  S.  fron 
tiers  of  gov.  Orel,  enters  gov.  Koursk,  and  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Koursk,  joins  r.  bank  Seim  ;  total  course,  90  m. 

TUSMORE,  par.  Eng.  Oxford.     Pop.  52. 

TUSPAN,  a  seaport  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  140  m.  N.N.W. 
Vera-Cruz,  1.  bankTuspan,  at  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
A  few  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  but  the  far  greater  number 
of  adobes  with  earthen  floors.  The  trade,  which  is  inconsider 
able,  is  carried  on  partly  by  canoes  with  Tampico,  through 
the  Laguna-de-Tamiagua,  but  chiefly  in  small  craft  with  Cam- 
peachy.  The  bar  across  the  river  does  not  admit  vessels 
drawing  more  than  5  ft.  or  6  ft.  Superior  fustic  and  small 
quantities  of  excellent  caoutchouc  are  collected  in  the  neigh 
bourhood.  Pop. about  1000. 

TUSTERN,  an  isl.  off  W.  coast,  Norway ;  lat.  63°  10'  N. ; 
Ion.  8°  E.;  about  7  m.  N.E.  Christiansund ;  greatest  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  about  12m.;  mean  breadth,  4  m.  The  coast 
is  much  indented,  and  the  interior  is  mountainous. 

TUTBURY,  a  large  vil.,  formerly  a  market  tn.  England, 
co.  and  18  m.  E.N.E.  Stafford, about  £  m.  from  r.  bank  Dove, 
here  crossed  by  an  excellent  stone-bridge.  It  has  a  large  and 
handsome  Established  church,  and  three  Dissenting  chapels, 
an  endowed  school,  and  a  large  infant-school ;  a  cotton-mill 
and  some  glass-works  in  the  vicfhity,  and  some  nail-making 
is  carried  on.  The  ancient  castle  of  Tutbury,  originally  built 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  has  long  been  a  mere 
ruin.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
ir.it.  Area  of  par.,  4001  ac.  P.  1798. — (Local  Correspond.) 

TUTICORIN,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  near  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  Carnatic,  dist.  Tinnevelly,  70  m.  N.E.  Cape  Comorin, 
OD  the  Gulf  of  Manaar ;  with  a  safe  roadstead,  and  good  an 
chorage.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  shipping  cotton,  and 
near  it  are  pearl-banks. 

TUTOYA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  160  m.  from  Maranhao, 
1.  bank  Tutoya,  which  forms  the  most  W.  branch  thrown  off 
by  the  Parnahiba.  It  contains  an  old  parish  church ;  and 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  a  harbour,  in  which  small 
vessels  are  completely  sheltered,  lying  on  the  deepest  and  most 
frequented  of  all  the  entrances  to  the  Parnahiba. 

TUTSCHAP,  or  TUCAP,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Tabor; 
with  a  church,  a  castle,  manufactures  of  potash,  and  a  saw 
and  flour  mill.  Pop.  1123. 

TUTTINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  830  ac.    Pop.  213. 

TUTTLINGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
cap.  bail.,  r.  bank  Danube,  43  m.  E.  Freiburg ;  with  two 
churches,  a  house  of  refuge  for  destitute  children;  and  manu 
factures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  hosiery,  glue,  paper, 
cutlery,  and  nails,  several  breweries,  andbleachfields.  P.5160. 

TUTUILA,  or  TOOTOO-ILLAH,  one  of  the  Navigator 
Islands,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  (S.  extremity)  14°  23'  S.;  Ion.  170° 42' 
W.  (R.)  It  is  high,  broken,  and  of  volcanic  appearance; 
17m.  long ;  greatest  breadth,  5  in. ;  loftiest  peak,  2327  ft.  high. 
The  spurs  and  ridges  that  form  the  highland  are  precipitous, 
sharp-edged,  and  frequently  rise  from  the  water  to  a  height 
of  300  ft.  or  400  ft.  It  is  thickly  settled  round  the  shores, 
and  particularly  at  its  S.W.  end,  where  is  a  large  and  flourish 
ing  village,  called  Scone,  reckoning  10,000  inhabitants.  This 
end  is  lower  and  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  E.,  which 
is  high  and  rugged.  The  only  communication  is  by  the  sea- 
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shore,  the  hills  being  too  precipitous  and  difficult  of  ascent  to 
pass  over.  It  has  many  desirable  ports  or  bays  on  its  N.  side, 
where  vessels  may  obtain  wood,  water,  and  supplies.  The  best 
and  safest  port,  however,  is  Pago-pago,  on  its  S.  side,  which 
affords  a  safe  harbour  for  vessels  to  overhaul,  and  where  sup 
plies  may  be  obtained  in  abundance.  This  harbour  is  sur 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  inaccessible  mural  precipices,  800  ft. 
to  1000  ft.  high.  The  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable. 

TUTZ,  or  Toczxo,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia,  gov. 
Marienwerder,on  three  lakes,  in  a'narrow  valley,  26  m.  S.S.E. 
Drambiirg.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1278. 

TUXFORD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  22  in. 
N.N.E.  Nottingham,  onaconsiderableacclivity.  It  has  a  hand 
some  parish  church,  and  Wesleyan  and  Independent  chapels, 
an  endowed  school,  occupying  an  elegant  Elizabethan  build 
ing;  an  infant  and  three  private  schools.  Area  of  par.,  3000 
ac.  Pop.  1211.— (Local  Correspondent.} 

TUXTLA,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  state  Chiapas, 
near  1.  bank  Tabasco,  37  m.  W.  Ciudad-Real;  with  a  trade 
in  tobacco  and  cacao.  Pop.  5000. 

TUY  [anc.  Tude  ad  Fines],  a  city,  Spain,  Galicia,  prov. 
and  28  m.  S.  Pontevedra,  r.  bank  Minho,  18  m.  from  its  em 
bouchure.  This  was  once  an  important  frontier-town,  but  it 
is  now  in  a  decaying  state.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  walled 
round,  with  a  square,  and  clean,  paved  streets ;  and  has  a 
townhouse,  prison,  episcopal  palace,  barracks,  theatre,  several 
primary  schools,  and  establishments  for  the  higher  branches 
of  education ;  cathedral  of  good  architecture  ;  the  churches  of 
the  suppressed  Dominican  and  Franciscan  convents,  serving 
as  chapels  of  ease ;  and  a  Franciscan  nunnery.  Agriculture, 
flour-mills,  a  large  manufactory  of  linens  and  napery  for  home 
consumption,  and  another  for  dressing  leather,  are  the  chief 
branches  of  industry.  Pop.  4048. 

TUY,  a  river,  Venezuela,  rises  about  30  m.  S.  W.  Caracas ; 
flows  E.  through  the  valleys  of  Aragoa,  Tacata,  Ocumare, 
and  Santa  Teresa,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  20  m. 
S.S.E.  of  Cape  Codera;  total  course,  about  100  m. 

TUZ-GniEUL:— 1,  (or  Temourtou-noor) ,  A  lake,  Chinese 
Empire,  in  the  S.W.  of  Soongaria;  lat.  42°  30'  N.;  and  be 
tween  Ion.  77°  and  79°  E.  Length,  90  m. ;  breadth,  30  m.— 
2,  See  TUZLA. 

TUZKUIIMATI,  atn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Kurdistan,  pash. 
and  105  m.  N.  by  E.  Bagdad,  in  an  extensive  plain  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain-chain.  It  is 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  consists  of  about  400  houses. 

TUZLA,  Tcz-  or  TOUZ-GHIEUL,  or  SALATO  [anc.  Palus 
Tattcens],  a  salt-lake,  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Karamania,  70  m. 
N.  by  E.  Konia;  greatest  length,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  55  m.; 
extreme  breadth,  15  m.  It  lies  2500  ft.  above  sea-level ;  has 
no  outlet  except  in  the  rainy  season,  when  its  surplus  waters 
are  discharged  by  a  channel  into  the  Kizil-Irmak.  It  is  of 
variable  size,  and  in  summer  is  almost  completely  dried  up, 
leaving  in  its  bottom  a  coating  of  salt,  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  surrounding  country. 

TUZLA,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  descends  from 
the  S.W.  slope  of  Mount  Ida;  flows  first  W.S.W.,  then 
W.N.W..  and  falls  into  the  archipelago  at  Nessurak,  after  a 
course  of  about  50  m.  There  is  another  river  of  same  name 
in  pash.  Erzeroom,  which  rises  in  the  Akdagh,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  50m.,  joins  the  Morad  branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

TVER,  a  gov.  Eussia,  bounded,  N.W.  and  N.  by  Nov 
gorod,  E.  Jaroslav,  S.E.  Vladimir,  S.  Moscow  and  Smolensk, 
and  W.  Pskov;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,230  m. ;  great 
est  breadth,  150  m. ;  lat.  56°  to  58°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  32°  to  38°  10' 
E.;  area,  19,632  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  in  the  S.,  though 
nowhere  mountainous,  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  but 
slopes  gradually  towards  the  N.,  and  finally  merges  into  an 
extensive  plain.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  Volga.  To  the  basin  of  this  river, 
receiving  the  drainage  either  directly  or  by  its  tributaries 
Tvertza  and  Mologa,  the  whole  of  the  government  belongs, 
with  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  N.W.  drained  by 
the  Msta,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  in  the  S.W.  by  the  Dvina, 
which  commences  its  course  within  the  government,  and,  as 
well  as  the  Msta,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic.  The 
climate  is  tolerably  temperate,  and  the  air  generally  pure  and 
healthy.  The  soil  is  only  of  indifferent  fertility,  and  the  quan 
tity  of  corn  raised  in  ordinary  years  barely  suffices  for  the  home 
consumption.  The  principal  crops  are  rye  and  barley;  hemp 


and  flax  are  generally  cultivated.  Domestic  animals  are  not 
numerous,  and  the  breeds  are  generally  inferior.  A  con 
siderable  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  wood,  consisting 
principally  of  birch,  beech,  and  pine,  with  only  a  little  oak. 
Distillation  is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  forms  the  princi 
pal  branch  of  industry.  The  admirable  position  of  the  govern 
ment  between  the  two  capitals,  and  the  great  system  of  water- 
communication  which  diverges  from  it,  as  from  a  common  cen 
tre,  give  it  a  very  important  transit  trade.  It  is  divided  into 
12  circles,  of  which  that  of  Tver  is  the  capital.  P.  1,297,900. 

TVER,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  of  above  gov.,  beautifully  situ 
ated  in  a  wide  plain  on  the  Volga,  which  here  receives  the 
Tvertza  on  the  left  and  the  Tmaka  on  the  right,  and  is  crossed 
by  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  96  m.  N.W.  Moscow.  It  consists  of 
the  Kremlin  or  fortress,  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  the 
town  proper,  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  a  suburb ;  and  oc 
cupies  a  large  space,  but  has  an  inanimate,  and  in  some  parts 
an  almost  desolate  appearance.  The  far  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  are  built  with  considerable  regularity, 
partly  in  large  squares,  and  partly  in  spacious,  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  paved  streets.  The  principal  edifices 
include  29  churches;  one  of  them  a  large  Gothic  cathedral, 
and  many  others  crowned  with  lofty  spires  and  gilded  domes ; 
an  imperial  palace ;  an  episcopal  palace,  townhouse,  court 
house,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  gymnasium,  and  other  schools; 
a  handsome  governor's  house;  two  monasteries,  an  infirmary, 
a  foundling  and  several  other  hospitals.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  spacious  quays,  which  form  the  principal 
promenade.  The  manufactures  consist  of  linen,  sailcloth, 
cordage,  hats,  bells,  oil,  vinegar,  earthenware,  tallow  and  wax 
candles ;  and  there  are  numerous  dye-works,  breweries,  and 
distilleries.  The  admirable  position  of  the  town  secures  to  it 
a  valuable  transit  trade,  particularly  with  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  in  corn,  hemp,  iron,  salt-fish,  caviar,  &c.  Tver  has 
been  repeatedly  ravaged  by  fire  and  plague.  P.  (1849),  14,142. 

TVERTZA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  a  small  lake  in 
gov.  Tver,  flows  first  circuitously  N.N.E.,  then  E.S.E.  to 
Tver,  within  which  it  joins  1.  bank  Volga,  after  a  course  of 
about  120  m.  It  has  been  rendered  of  great  navigable  impor 
tance  by  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Vislmei-Volotchok, 
which  connects  it  with  the  Msta,  and  thus  gives  an  unin 
terrupted  communication  between  the  Volga  and  the  Neva. 

TWARD AGORA,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  FESTENBERG. 

TWEED,  a  beautiful  river,  Scotland,  rises  in  S.  of  co. 
Peebles ;  flows  N.E.  to  .the  town  of  Peebles,  then  E.  to  Melrose, 
afterwards  E.  by  N.,  passing  Kelso  and  Coldstream,  from 
which  it  proceeds  N.N.E. ,  and  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  at 
Berwick.  Area  basin,  about  1870  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tri 
butaries  are  the  Ettrick,  Gala,  Leader,  Teviot,  Till,  and  Adder. 
The  salmon-fisheries  of  the  river  are  of  very  considerable 
value  and  importance.  Entire  length,  including  windings, 
upwards  of  100  m.  It  is  not  navigable  for  any  distance  from 
the  sea. 

TWEEDDALE,  the  co.  of  Peebles  (which  see). 

TWEEDMOUTH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  in  a  detached 
part  of  the  co.  Durham,  on  r.  bank  Tweed,  opposite  Berwick, 
of  which  it  forms  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
stone- bridge.  It  has  a  neat  church,  two  Presbyterian  chapels, 
and  a  large  iron-foundry.  Area  of  par.,  5140  ac.  Pop.  5714. 

TWEEDSMUIR,  par.  Scot.  Peebles;  8m.by8m.  P.220. 

TWELLO,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gclderland,  20  m.  N.E. 
Arnhem,  a  large  good-looking  place,  with  a  church  and  school. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1193. 

TWELVE-PiNS,  a  group  of  mountains,    Ireland.     See 

BlNABOLA. 

TWENTY-FOUR  PERGUNNAHS,  a  dist.  British 
India,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal;  lat.  21°  55'  to  22°  48'  N. ; 
Ion.  88°  6'  to  88°  43'  E. ;  extending  from  the  Sunderbunds  on 
the  S.  to  the  dist.  Nuddca  on  the  N. ;  separated  on  the  W.  by 
the  Hooghly  river  from  the  dists.  Hooghly  and  Midnapoor, 
and  on  the  E.  by  another  arm  of  the  Ganges  from  the  dist. 

!  Jessore.  Area,  1 186  sq.  m.  The  whole  surface  is  a  dead  level. 

i  Almost  every  description  of  Asiatic,  with  some  European 
products  flourish.  Cocoa  nuts  and  oil,  ginger,  turmeric,  yams, 
hemp,  honey,  wax,  hides,  horns,  skins,  and  a  few  of  the  Indian 
staples  are  the  main  articles  of  the  trade,  which  is  chiefly  con 
ducted  at  Calcutta,  that  city,  with  its  suburbs,  being  inclosed 
on  the  E.  by  this  district.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  native 

i  Christians,  and  here  are  numerous  Protestant  and  some  li. 
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Catholic  schools.  Alipore,  the  cap.,  is  a  suburb  of  Calcutta. 
The  cantonments  of  Dum-dum  and  Barrackpoor  are  in  the 
4  Twenty-four  Pergunnahs,'  or  cantons,  which,  however,  now 
consist  of  only  eighteen,  six  having  been  transferred  to  other 
districts.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  Calcutta,  288,000. 

TWERTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  971  ac.     P.  2953. 

TWICKENHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Middle 
sex,  1.  bank  Thames,  opposite  Richmond,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  handsome  stone-bridge.  Pope,  the  poet,  re 
sided  here.  The  village  itself  has  nothing  attractive  about  it, 
but  the  vicinity  is  beautified  by  numerous  fine  villas  and 
pleasure-grounds.  Area  of  par.,  2249  ac.  Pop.  6254. 

TWINEHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1908 ac.     Pop.  343. 

TWINELL (ST.), par. Wales, Pembroke;  1358ac.  P.210. 

TWINING,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  3155  ac.     P.  1011. 

TWINSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  1008  ac.     Pop.  207. 

TWISS,  a  maritime  co.  of  W.  Australia,  50  m.  long  E. 
to  W.,  and  about  30  m.  broad;  traversed  N.  to  S.  by  two  moun 
tain-branches,  that  subsequently  unite  in  the  Darling  range. 
A  large  portion  of  the  W.  part  of  the  county  consists  of  open 
forest-land  of  a  sandy  character. 

TWITCHEN,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2918  ac.     Pop.  203. 

TWO  SICILIES  (KINGDOM  OF  THE).     See  NAPLES. 

TWOFOLD  BAY,  New  S.  Wales,  230  m.  S.W.  Sydney, 
and  30  m.  N.  Cape  Howe ;  lat.  37°  5'  S. ;  Ion.  150°  E.  It  is  a 
good  harbour,  and  possesses  excellent  anchorage.  On  its  shores 
are  Boyd  Town  and  Eden.  It  is  the  general  place  of  call  for 
the  steamers  regularly  plying  along  the  coast,  between  Sydney 
and  all  the  settlements  to  the  S.,  both  in  Australia  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

TWOMILEBORRIS,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary  ;  11,940  ac. 
Pop.  2361. 

TWORKAU,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  S.S.E. 
Oppeln  ;  with  a  church,  chapel,  and  saw  and  flour  mills.  P.  ]  071. 

TWYCROSS,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  1350  ac.     Pop.  305. 

TWYFORD,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Berks,  on 
the  Great  AVestern  railway,  which  has  here  a  station,  8  m.  S.AV. 
Maidenhead.  It  is  a  large  and  well-built  place;  with  an  Inde 
pendent  chapel,  an  hospital,  and  large  silk-mills ;  and  is  memo 
rable  for  the  battle  fought  in  1688  between  the  adherents  of 
James  II.  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 


mouth.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  taking  the  S.  branch, 
is  about  80  m.  The  N.  Tyno  rises  on  the  S.W.  border  of  North 
umberland,  near  Carter-Fell,  whence  it  flows  S.E.  and  S.S.E., 
till  it  falls  into  the  S.  Tyne,  a  little  above  Hexham.  These 
rivers  flow  through  a  country  of  mountain-heaths  and  barren 
uncultivated  wastes. 

TYNEHAM,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2915  ac.     Pop.  276. 

TYNE  MOUTH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  on  the  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields  railway,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nortl\ 
Shields,  of  which  it  may  almost  be  considered  a  continuation. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets ;  one  of  them  spacious, 
and  containing  several  handsome  houses  ;  and  has  an  elegant 
cruciform  church,  with  a  tower  terminating  in  a  spire ;  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  several  schools,  a  harbour,  in  the  form  of  a 
basin,  inclosed  by  a  rocky  amphitheatre  ;  a  chalybeate-spring ; 
manufactures  of  ropes,  a  weekly  market,  and  four  annual 
fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tynemouth,  having  both  baths  and 
a  fine  sandy  beach,  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  had  a  Roman  station  on  the  peninsula 
now  occupied  by  its  picturesque  old  castle,  which,  rising  ab 
ruptly  from  the  river,  has  a  most  striking  and  imposing  ap 
pearance,  and  is  also  rich  in  historical  recollections.  Area, 
7222  ac.  Pop.  (1851),  30.524. 

TYNRON,  par.  Scot.  Dumfries;  12  m.  by  3  m.   P.  482. 

TYPINSAN,  the  most  E.  and  largest  isl.  of  the  Madji- 
cosemah  group,  between  Formosa  and  the  Loo-choo  Archi 
pelago;  lat.  (E.  point)  24°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  125°  29'  E.  (u.)  Length, 
20  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  10  m.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dan 
gerous  reef  on  the  N.  and  N.W. 

TYRANA,  a  city,  European  Turkey,  Albania,  15  m.  N. 
by  W.  El-Bassan.  It  is  a  wretched  place,  but  is  celebrated  for 
its  beautiful  mosques  and  spacious  market-places. — (Lear's 
Journal  in  Albania  and  Illyria.) 

TYRE,  or  SUR,  a  seaport  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the 
N.W.  frontiers  of  Palestine,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Levant, 
100  m.  N.N.  W.  Jerusalem.  It  is  entered  from  the  mainland 
across  a  sandy  tract,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
houses,  a  few  of  which  are  of  respectable  appearance,  while 
the  great  majority  are  mean  and  unsubstantial.  The  popula 
tion  is  supposed  to  amount  nearly  to  5000,  composed  of  about 


TWYFORD,  four  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Leicester;  2420  ac.    equal  numbers  of  Christians  and  Motualis.  with  a  small  sprink- 


Pop.  526.— 2,  Norfolk ;  529  ac.  Pop.  84.— 3,  Bucks  ;  4110 
ac.  Pop.  848. — 4,  Hants  ;  4219  ac.  Pop.  1272. 

TWYNHOLM,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcud.;  9  m.  by  2.  P.  782. 

TWYWELL.  par.  Eng.  Northampton ;  1400  ac.    P.298. 

T  YBEIN,  or  TYBAIN  [Italian,  Duino],  a  seaport  tn.  Aus 
tria,  Illyria.  2  m.  from  Trieste,  with  a  small  harbour.  It  was 
once  walled,  and  otherwise  fortified,  but  is  now  of  little  im 
portance. 

TYCOCKTOW,  an  isl.  China,  prov.  Quangtong,  in  Can 
ton  river,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bocca-Tigris.  It  is  about 
8  m.  long,  by  6  m.  broad. 

TYDD,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (St.  Giles],  Cambridge; 
4991  ac.  Pop.  932.— 2,  (St.  Mary),  Lincoln;  4845  ac.  P.  1107. 

T  YD  WEILIOG,  par.  Wales,  Carnarvon;  2241  ac.  P.  456. 

TYFARNHAM,  par.  Irel.  Westmeath ;  1819  ac.  P.  252. 

TYKOCZYN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  1.  bank  Narew,  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  18  m.  W.N.W.  Bialystok.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  with  well-paved  streets ;  has  three  churches,  a 
convent,  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  (1841),  4931. 

TYLDESLEY,  or  TYLDESLEY-CUM-SHACKERLEY,  a  vil. 
and  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  10  m.  W.N.W.  Man 
chester;  with  a  handsome  church,  two  Methodist  chapels; 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  both  by  hand-weaving  and 
power-looms ;  and  several  large  spinning-mills,  which  employ 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  4718. 

TYNAGH,  par.  Irel.  Galway;  12,455  ac.     Pop.  3086. 

TYNAN,  par.  Irel.  Armagh  ;  17,046  ac.     Pop.  7302. 

TYNE,  a  river,  Scotland,  rises  in  the  Soutra  Hills,  in 
S.E.  of  co.  Edinburgh,  enters  co.  Haddington  ;  flows  E.N.E., 
passing  through  the  town  of  that  name,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  30  m.,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  3  m.  N.E.  Dunbar. 

TYNE  (THE),  two  rivers,  England,  called  respectively 
the  S.  and  N.  Tyne.  The  S.  Tyne  rises  in  the  most  E.  corner 
of  Cumberland,  and  flows  N.  to  within  3  m.  or  4  m.  of  Halt- 
whistle,  when  it  takes  an  E.  direction,  and  having  been  joined 


ling  of  Turks  and  other  orthodox  Mussulmans.  This  paltry 
town,  with  a  harbour  so  shallow  as  to  admit  only  fishing-  boats, 
is  all  that  now  stands  to  represent  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
Tyre,  '  the  crowning  city,  whose  merchants  were  princes, 
whose  traffickers  the  honourable  of  the  earth'  (Isa.  xxiii.  8; 
Ezek.  xxvii.).  The  only  monuments  of  any  extent  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  two  large  pillars  of  red  granite 
once  incorporated  with  it,  though  probably  belonging  origin 
ally  to  a  much  more  ancient  building,  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  place  is  in  its  desolateness,  by  which  several  scrip 
tural  prophecies  have  been  most  exactly  and  circumstantially 
fulfilled. 

TYRELLA,  par.  Irel.  Down;  1999  ac.     Pop.  762. 

T  YRIA,  or  TIREII,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  44  m. 
S.E.  Smyrna,  on  an  acclivity  of  Mount  Tmolus.  Numerous 
mosques,  with  their  minarets  and  cupolas,  interspersed  with 
fine  trees,  unite  to  give  Tyria  an  appearance  of  wealth  and 
importance  which  it  does  not  possess.  It  is  supposed  to  oc 
cupy  the  site  of  ancient  Tyrinthio. 

TYRIE,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  10  m.  by  4J  m.   P.  2830. 

TYRINGHAM-wiTH-FjLGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  Bucks; 
1736  ac.  Pop.  188. 

TYRNAU,  a  walled  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  27  m.  N.E. 
Pressburg,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  little  river  Trnawa.  It 
has  a  Protestant,  a  Greek  non-united,  and  nine  R.  Catholic 
churches;  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  high  school,  house  of  in 
valids,  an  infirmary,  with  a  lunatic  asylum  attached  ;  an  Ur- 
suline  nunnery,  a  military  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth ;  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  wood.  Pop.  5830. 

TYROL,  or  TIROL,  with  VORARLBERG,  a  prov.  Austrian 
dominions,  on  the  S.W.  frontiers  of  Germany;  lat.  45°  40' 
to  47°  41'  N. ;  Ion.  9°  30'  to  12°  30'  E. ;  the  W.  portion, 
to  the  sources  of  the  Stanz,  forming  Vorarlberg,  and  the  E. 
portion  Tyrol  proper.  It  is  bounded,  N.  by  Lake  Constance 
and  Bavaria,  E.  Salzburg  and  Illyria,  S.E.  and  S.  Austrian 


near  Hexham  by  the  N.  Tyne,  the  united  stream  passes  New-     Italy,  and  W.  Switzerland  and  the  principality  of  Lichlti 
castle,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between  S.  Shields  and  Tyne-     stein;  greatest  length,  from  Lake  Constance  to  the  extifr- 
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mity  of  the  Pusterthal,  165m.;  greatest  breadth,  S.W.  to 
N.W.,  157  m. ;  area,  8365  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous 
throughout,  and  in  regard  to  magnificence  of  scenery  is 
second  only  to  Switzerland,  of  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation.  The  Alps,  entering  it  from  Switzerland, 
stretch  across  it  W.  to  E.  in  three  nearly  parallel  chains. 
The  loftiest  of  those  is  the  Rhetian  Alps,  which,  occupying 
the  centre,  divide  the  country  into  a  N.  and  S.  portion.  In 
this  chain  are  situated  Mount  Orteler,  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  12,820  ff. ;  and  the  Gross-Glockner, 
12,560  ft.  The  second  parallel  chain,  situated  in  the  N.,  not 
far  from  the  frontier,  forms  the  Tyrolese  or  German  Alps ;  and 
the  third  chain,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Trent  Alps  is  some 
times  given,  bends  round  from  the  Lake  of  Garda,  and  con 
tinues  E.  till  it  becomes  linked  with  the  Carnic  Alps.  All 
these  chains  descend  very  abruptly  on  the  S.  side,  and  form 
short  lateral  valleys,  but  on  their  N.  sides  generally  descend 
gradually  by  parallel  terraces,  the  spaces  between  which  are 
occupied  by  long  longitudinal  valleys.  Many  of  the  sum 
mits  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow ;  and  glaciers,  to  the 
number  of  80,  covering  in  all  a  space  of  about  130  geo. 
sq.  m.,  descend  into  the  valleys  to  the  level  of  about  4000  ft. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  glaciers  are  the  Oesthal,  Sul- 
den,  Floiten,  and  Dux.  Notwithstanding  the  height  of  the 
chains,  the  Tyrol  has  several  of  the  lowest  passes  in  the  Alps. 
The  celebrated  Brenner  Pass  is  little  more  than  4000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  other  principal  passes  are  the  Malserheide, 
Timbljoch,  Arlberg,  Shlossberg,  Achen  Pass,  and  the  pass 
near  San  Pellegrino.  The  loftiest  of  all  the  passes  is  the 
Stilfser  or  Wormserjoch.  The  prevailing  reck  in  these 
mountains  is  granite,  which  usually  forms  the  crest  of  the 
chain.  On  the  opposite  sides  of  it  there  is  generally  a  con 
siderable  difference  of  geological  structure.  On  the  S.  slopes 
primitive  schists  and  limestones  overlie  the  granite ;  on  the  N. 
slope  the  rocks  are  almost  entirely  calcareous.  At  lower 
elevations  a  greater  variety  of  rocks  appears,  and  in  some 
localities,  of  which  the  Fassathal  is  the  most  remarkable 
example,  almost  all  the  great  formations  of  Europe  may  be 
seen  in  miniature.  The  principal  chains  mentioned  above 
form  three  principal  valleys — the  Innthal,  Etschthal  or  Adige 
valley,  and  Pusterthal.  Into  these  a  vast  number  of  minor 
valleys  open,  and  thus,  though  no  proper  plains  occur,  large 
portions  of  the  surface  become  flat  enough  to  be  placed  under 
regular  culture. 

The  drainage  is  divided  between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  The  first,  forming  part  of  the  N.W. 
boundary,  is  confined  to  that  locality,  and  receives  only  the 
waters  of  the  Vorarlberg,  in  part  directly,  and  in  part  by  the  111 
and  the  Bregenz,  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  A  much  larger  share  of  drainage  is  received 
by  the  Danube,  whose  important  tributary  the  Inn,  traversing 
the  celebrated  valley  of  that  name,  inclosed  on  the  S.  by  the 
Khetian,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  receives  from 
both  chains,  but  especially  from  the  former,  numerous  tor 
rents  and  streams,  fed  by  perpetual  snow  and  glaciers.  Another 
large  supply  sent  to  the  Danube  proceeds  from  the  S.  side  of 
the  Rhetian  Alps,  where  the  waters  of  the  E.  part  of  the 
Pusterthal,  and  of  a  number  of  lateral  valleys,  go  to  augment 
the  Drave.  The  Adriatic  receives  its  share  chiefly  through 
the  Etsch  or  Adige.  None  of  these  rivers,  except  the  Inn, 
arc  of  navigable  importance;  but  their  effect  on  the  scenery 
maybe  estimated  from  the  fact  that  they  form  above  150 
large  waterfalls.  The  largest  lakes,  the  Idrio,  Garda,  and 
Constance,  being  situated  on  the  frontiers,  belong  less  to  the 
Tyrol  than  to  other  countries.  The  others,  though  very  nu 
merous  and  picturesque,  are  of  limited  extent,  the  largest 
being  the  Achen  and  Plan,  There  are  123  mineral-springs, 
though  comparatively  few  have  acquired  much  celebrity. 
The  best  known  are  the  Mitterbad,  Rabbi,  Pejo,  Innicheii, 
Altprax,  Schaldersbad,  Reutte,  Comano,  and  Carano. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  differs  much  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  Alps.  In  the  N.,  and  more  especially 
in  the  lateral  valleys,  it  is  severe,  but  still  not  so  much  so  as 
in  the  W.,  where  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  is  felt ;  in  the  S. 
it  becomes  much  milder,  and  almost  Italian.  At  Innsbruck, 
1700  ft.  above  sea-level,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  49° ; 
at  Botzen,  690  ft.  above  sea-level,  it  is  55°  3(X.  The  annual 
fall  of  rain  is  very  nearly  equal  both  in  the  N.  and  S.,  and 
averages  about  26  inches. 


About  one-third  of  the  whole  surface  is  unavailable  for 
any  economical  purpose,  being  occupied  by  perpetual  snows, 
glaciers,  and  inaccessible  barren  rocks.  Rather  more  than 
another  third  is  occupied  by  forests,  many  of  them  composed 
f  magnificent  timber.  The  remaining  third  includes  large 
tracts  of  commons — mostly  in  a  state  of  nature,  though  capable 
of  cultivation — meadows,  gardens,  vineyards,  and  arable  lands. 
The  commons  and  meadows  are  employed  in  rearing  cattle, 
which  in  all  the  higher  districts  forms  the  principal  occupa 
tion.  The  most  numerous  stock  are  sheep  and  goats.  In  the 
gardens  and  orchards  vast  quantities  of  the  finest  fruits  are 
grown.  The  vine  also  succeeds  well,  particularly  in  the  circles 
of  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Roveredo,  where  it  occupies  a  large  ex 
tent  of  surface,  and  produces  several  wines  of  excellent  quality. 
Other  objects  of  subsidiary  culture  are  olives  and  mulberries  ; 
the  former  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  the  latter  so  generally 
in  the  circle  of  Roveredo  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  com 
mon  and  lucrative  sources  of  employment.  After  deducting  all 
the  land  appropriated  as  above  described,  there  still  remains 
nearly  500,000  ac.  under  ordinary  culture.  From  the  minute 
subdivision  of  property,  farms  are  generally  small,  and  the 
operations  of  husbandry  are  conducted  with  little  skill;  but 
the  spirit  of  industry  is  untiring,  and  a  large  amount  of  pro 
duce  is  obtained,  though  it  fails  to  meet  the  consumption. 
The  principal  crops  are  maize,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sumach  are  also  largely 
grown.  The  minerals,  which  once  formed  the  chief  source 
of  wealth,  are  less  productive  than  formerly,  but  are  still 
worked  extensively.  The  most  important  are  iron  and  salt ; 
but  both  gold  and  silver  are  obtained  in  small  quantities,  and 
also  copper  and  lead.  The  only  other  minerals  deserving  of 
notice  are  marble,  gypsum,  whetstones,  ochre,  and  coal. 

The  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol  are  more  numerous  than 
important.  The  first  place  belongs  to  the  spinning  and  weav 
ing  of  silk,  which  has  its  principal  localities  in  Roveredo, 
Botzen,  and  Trent.  The  next  in  order  is  metal  ware,  which 
is  made  in  a  variety  of  forms ;  of  which  the  most  deserv 
ing  of  notice  are  the  brass  manufactures  of  Achenrain  and 
Lienz,  which  are  largely  exported ;  articles  in  copper,  iron, 
shovels,  wire,  nails,  and  scythes.  Another  manufacture  in 
which  the  Tyrolese  display  considerable  ingenuity  is  that  of 
articles  in  wood,  many  of  which  are  carried  into  other  coun 
tries  by  the  makers  or  their  children,  and  form  a  lucrative 
branch  of  traffic.  Lace  and  embroidery  and  glove-making 
employ  a  great  many  persons  regularly,  and  fill  up  the  spare 
hours  of  many  others.  '  The  transit  trade,  owing  to  the  many 
easy  passes  through  the  Alps  which  the  Tyrol  presents,  is  of 
considerable  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
trade  is  very  limited,  and  consists  chiefly  in  salt,  dried  fruit, 
cheese,  wine,  iron,  timber,  fat  cattle,  and  several  of  the  above 
articles  of  manufacture. 

There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  devotional  feeling  is 
so  strong,  and  though  it  may  be  often  disfigured  by  super 
stition,  it  has  doubtless  mainly  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  that  simple,  pure,  manly,  and  independent  character  for 
which  the  Tyrolese  are  remarkably  distinguished.  For  ad 
ministrative  purposes  Tyrol  is  divided  into  seven  circles  — 
Vorarlberg,  Imst  or  Oberinnthal,  Schwatz  or  Unterinnthal, 
Bruneck  or  Pusterthal,  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Roveredo.  The 
capital  is  Innsbruck. 

Tyrol  formed  part  of  ancient  Rhetia,  and,  after  a  long  and 
noble  struggle  to  maintain  its  independence,  was  converted 
into  a  Roman  province.  It  suffered  much  from  the  inroads 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  at  a  later  period  was  govern 
ed  by  counts,  who  continued  in  possession  till  1254,  when 
the  line  becoming  extinct,  the  Count  of  Goritz  succeeded. 
His  heirs  governed  till  1363,  when  the  succession  opened  to 
a  female,  who  ceded  it  to  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  It  has 
since  remained  in  the  possession  of  that  family,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  a  short  period  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen 
tury,  when,  with  that  contempt  for  national  feelings  which 
Napoleon  so  often  displayed,  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Ba 
varians.  The  Tyrolese  spurned  the  yoke,  and  struggled  nobly 
for  their  independence,  repeatedly  defeating  large  armies  with 
very  inferior  forces.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Tyrolese  patriots 
during  this  contest,  furnish  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  freedom ;  while  the  atrocious  murder  of  Andrew 
Hofer,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  band,  is  one  of  the  darkest 
spots  in  the  annals  of  oppression.  Pop.  (1850),  859,706. 
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TYROL  [Latin,  Terioli},  a  vil.  Tyrol,  circle  Botzen, 
1.  bank  Adige ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  castle,  a  fine  old  chapel, 
an  infirmary,  and  poorhouse.  Pop.  900. 

TYRONE,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  bounded, 
N.  by  co.  Londonderry,  E.  Lough  Neagh  and  co.  Armagh, 
S.  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh,  W.  Fermanagh  and  Donegal ; 
greatest  length,  46  m. ;  breadth,  60  m. ;  area,  806,295  ac.,  of 
which  450.286  ac.  are  arable.  The  surface  is  hilly,  rising 
into  mountains  in  the  N.  and  S.,  and  declining  to  a  level  to 
wards  Lough  Neagh  ;  the  plain  adjacent  to  which  is  occupied 
by  tertiary  formations,  consisting  of  beds  of  white,  brown,  and 
greenish-blue  clay,  alternating  with  white  and  gray  sand.  The 
old  red  sandstone,  and  formations  of  the  limestone  group,  oc 
cupy  large  portions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  county.  Coal, 
fit  for  domestic  purposes,  is  found  near  Lough  Neagh,  and 
I  indications  of  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  frequent  in  the  hilly 
districts.  But,  although  the  surface  is  in  many  places,  espe 
cially  on  the  N.  and  W.,  rough  and  mountainous,  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  fertile  land  in  the  county,  particularly  in  the 
plain  of  Omagh,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  friable  nature. 
In  1851  there  were  273, 125  ac.  under  crop;  including  oats, 
1 49,763  ac.;  wheat,  7994  ac. ;  potatoes,  39,937  ac. ;  turnips, 
16,150  ac. ;  and  flax,  18,908  ac.  Agriculture  generally  is  in 
a  backward  state,  but  in  the  fertile  parts  is  practised  on  im 
proved  principles.  Young  cattle  are  reared  in  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  but  the  breeds  both  of  these  and  sheep 
are  inferior.  The  manufactures  are  linens,  coarse  woollens, 
blankets,  whisky,  beer,  flour,  meal,  and  coarse  earthenware. 
The  county  is  divided  into  four  baronies,  and  contains  46 
parishes.  It  returns  three  members  to  Parliament — two  for 
the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Dungannon.  Principal 
towns — Strabane,  Dungannon,  Cookstown,  and  Omagh.  Pop. 
(1851),  255,819. 

TYRSOE,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  4710  ac.     Pop.  1049. 

TYSMIENICA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  7  m. 
E.S.E.  Stanislawow,  on  the  Bystrzyca.  It  contains  a  R.  Ca 
tholic,  a  Greek  united,  and  an  Armenian  church ;  has  nianu- 


factures  of  morocco-leather;  and  a  trade  in  wax;  hides,  and 
horses.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Armenians.  Pop.  2900. 

TYSNAESOE,  an  isl.  off  W.  coast,  Norway,  between  the 
Strande-fiord  and  the  Hardanger-fiord,  and  only  separated  by 
a  narrow  channel  from  the  S.  coast  of  S.  Bergenhuus;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  15  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  6  m.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  and  has  very  rugged  coasts. 

TYfcsSA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Leitmeritz,  about  9  m. 
from  Tetschen;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  three  mills. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  during  winter  employ  themselves  in 
making  buttons,  buckles,  clasps,  spoons,  knife-handles,  and 
other  articles  of  metal-ware.  Pop.  1456. 

TYTHBY,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  3610  ac.     Pop.  811. 

T YTIIEGSTOX,  par.  Wales,  Glamor. ;  2871  ac.  P.  1 1 52. 

TYTHERINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Gloucester; 
2100  ac.  Pop.  465.— 2,  Wilts;  1650  ac.  Pop.  93. 

TYTHERLEY,  two  pars.  England,  Hants:—!,  (East) ; 
1560  ac.  Pop.  399.— 2,  (West) ;  2270  ac.  Pop.  447. 

TYTHEKTO  N7-KELWAYS,par.Eng.  Wilts;  140ac.  P.  15. 

TYWARDRETH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
on  the  English  Channel ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  chapel  of 
ease,  and  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  Area,  3252  ac.  Pop.  3287. 

TZANA,  or  ZANA,  a  lake,  Abyssinia.     See  DEMBEA. 

TZARITZIN,  or  ZARITZYN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  21 0  m. 
S.S.W.  Saratov,  cap.  circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Zaritza 
with  the  Volga.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and 
otherwise  fortified ;  and  has  two  churches,  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  fruit,  a  fishery,  and  celebrated  mineral-springs.  P.  2800. 

TZARSKOE-SELO,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SOPHIA  (ST.) 

TZERINA,  a  tn.  and  port,  Cyprus.     See  CEKINA. 

TZINTZOUTZAN,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  Mechoacan,  20  m. 
S.W.  Valladolid;  with  some  remains  of  ancient  architecture, 
and  originally  capital  of  the  Indian  kingdom  of  Mechoacan. 
Pop.  2000. 

TZYPA,  or  TZIPA,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  Vitim 
steppe,  gov.  Irkutsk;  flows  E.N.E.,  expanding  into  Lake 
Baunt,  and  after  a  course  of  about  250  in.,  joins  1.  bank  Vitim. 


U. 

[For  articles  not  found  in  U,  look  uoder  Oo  and  Ou.] 


UBA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  near  the 
Parahibuna ;  with  a  church.  Manioc,  coffee,  and  sugar  are 
grown  in  the  vicinity. 

UBACH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  12  m.  N.  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  swine.  Pop.  1316. 

UBAHI,  a  river,  Brazil.     See  IVAHI. 

UBAHY,  a  river,  Bolivia.     See  MAGDALENA. 

UBATUBA,  a  tn.  and  seaport,  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Paulo, 
N.  shore,  bay  of  same  name,  125  m.  S.W.  Rio- de-Janeiro.  It 
has  two  churches,  and  a  small  harbour,  at  which  there  is  a 
large  export  to  Rio-de  Janeiro  of  coffee,  tobacco,  manioc, 
flour,  rice,  sugar,  rum,  haricots,  bacon,  and  timber.  Pop. 
(dist.),  6000. 

UBAYE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  Alps,  in  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  dep.  Basses- Alpes ;  flows  first  S.S.E.,  then 
W.N.W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Durance  at  Saulze,  on  the  frontiers  of  dep.  Ilautes- Alpes. 

UBBESTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1212  ac.     Pop.  208. 

UBEDA,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  25  m.  N.E. 
Jaen,  r.  bank  Guadalquivir.  Of  its  ancient  fortifications  there 
remain  numerous  towers,  with  10  gates,  and  some  portions  of 
the  wall,  all  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  This  place  was  built 
by  the  Moors  with  the  materials  of  the  Roman  Bsetula,  now 
Ubeda-la-  Vieja,  and  its  whole  aspect  is  still  Moorish.  It  has 
an  unfinished  townhouse,  with  a  good  fagade  ;  a  prison,  a  small 
theatre,  abull-ring,  granary,  shambles, fish-market,  and  several 
fountains  and  promenades,  numerous  churches,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  St.  Michael's,  once  a  mosque,  transformed 
into  a  Corinthian  temple;  and  St.  Salvador's,  a  handsome  and 
beautifully  enriched  Corinthian  edifice.  There  were  nine 
monasteries  in  Ubeda,  which  have  been  all  turned  to  secular 
purposes ;  and  five  nunneries,  three  of  which  still  retain  their 


original  destination.  The  educational  establishments  consist 
of  a  college,  in  which  Latin  is  the  principal  thing  taught ; 
and  various  public  and  private  schools.  There  are  several 
benevolent  institutions,  among  them  a  foundling  hospital, 
an  asylum  for  old  men,  and  an  hospital  for  the  sick.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  manu 
factures  being  confined  to  agricultural  implements,  common 
linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  hats,  coarse  earthenware,  with  some 
flour  and  fulling  mills.  Ubeda  was  taken  by  Alonzo  VIII., 
eight  days  after  the  victory  of  Las-Navas-de-Tolosa,  and  the 
conqueror,  in  writing  to  Innocent  III.,  stated  that  it  then  con 
tained  70,000  Moors,  of  whom  many  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  rest  made  slaves  to  build  convents  in  Spain,  and  the  city 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  infidels,  however,  returned  and  re 
built  it,  but  it  was  taken  again  by  St.  Ferdinand  in  1239. 
Pop.  13,086. 

UBERAVA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  near 
r.  bank  Uberava-Falso.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  manioc,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  cattle,  and  swine.  Pop. 
(dist.),  6000. 

UBERLINGEN,  a  tn.  Baden.     See  UEBERLINGEN. 

UBES  (ST.),  a  tn.  Portugal.     See  SETUBAL. 

UBLEY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1811  ac.     Pop.  294. 

UBOLDO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Milan, 
3  m.  from  Saronno.  It  is  well-built ;  has  two  churches,  a  chari 
table  endowment ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk.  Pop.  1778. 

UBRIQUE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  52  in.  E.N.E. 
Cadiz.  It  has  generally  steep  and  uneven  streets  ;  a  parish 
church,  townhouse,  two  primary  schools,  two  oratories,  a 
hermitage  in  the  suppressed  convent  of  Capuchins;  a  few 
looms  for  ordinary  cloths  and  coarse  frieze,  and  four  tan 
neries.  Pop.  5349. 
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UCAYLE,  or  PARO,  a  large  river,  Peru,  one  of  the  chief 
affluents  of  the  Amazon.  All  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
S.  section  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  unite  in  this  stream,  the 
most  S.'of  its  hranchcs  being  the  Apurimac.  The  Ucayle, 
which  assumes  this  name  only  from  the  junction  of  the  Paro 
and  Pisqui,  at  lat.  8°  30'  S.;  Ion.  73°  47'  W.,  flows  N.  by 
N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Amazon  about  20  m.  above  San- 
Joaquim-de-Omaguas,  or  about  lat.  4°  26'  S. ;  Ion.  72°  32'  W. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Ucayle u  measured  from  the  sources 
of  the  Apurimac  to  the  Amazon,  exceeds  1000  m.  It  is  navi 
gable  for  large  vessels  as  high  as  Sarayacu,  a  distance  of  about 
100  m.  from  its  mouth. 

UCCLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant,  1  m. 
S.  Brussels ;  with  a  very  handsome  church,  several  cotton- 
mills,  linen  manufactures,  ble'achfields,  distilleries,  paper  and 
flour  mills,  and  a  model  establishment  for  the  culture  of  the 
mulberry  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  beer  of  Uccle 
is  excellent,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  P.  5226. 

UCHTE,  a  vil.  Hanover,  Oberhoya,  cap.  bail.,  16*  m. 
S.  W.  Nienburg.  It  has  several  well-frequented  fairs.  P.  1 200. 

UCKEKMUNDE,  or  UECKERMUNDE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  gov.  and  32  m.  N.W.  Stettin,  cap.  circle,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ucker,  in  the  Klein-Haff.  It  has  a  court  of  jus 
tice  and  several  public  offices,  a  parish  church,  a  castle  in  j 
ruins,  a  courthouse,  and  poorhouse,  building-yards,  a  fishery, 
and  two  mills.  Pop.  3575. 

UCKFIELD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
on  a  height,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Lewes.  It  contains  a  number  of 
good  houses ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  Wesleyan  and  Baptist 
chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  and  a  workhouse.  Area, 
1717  ac.  Pop.  1590. 

UCLES,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Cuenca,  50  m.  S.E. 
Madrid,  at  the  skirt  of  a  steep  hill  crowned  by  the  once  mag 
nificent  convent  belonging  to  the  order  of  Santiago,  the  church 
of  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
prison,  small  hospital,  granary,  two  primary  schools,  a  church, 
two  other  suppressed  convents,  and  four  hermitages.  The 
French  under  Victor  here  routed  Vanegas,  January  13,  1809, 
with  10,000  Spanish  troops.  Pop.  1368. 

UDDEVALLA,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  liin  and  45  m  j 
N.  Gottenburg,  on  a  small  stream  at  the  head  of  the  Haftens- 
fiord.  It  is  an  ancient  but  clean  and  well-built  place,  though 
the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  and  has  a  handsome  stone- 
church,  an  infirmary,  and  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  stuffs,  and  refined  sugar,  dye-works,  and  a  trade  in 
wood  and  iron.  About  2  m.  S.  is  Gustafsberg,  which  attracts 
many  visitors  in  summer,  both  by  the  beauty  of  its  site  and 
its  mineral- springs.  Pop.  3917. 

UDDINGSTON,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Lanark,  7  m.  E.S.E. 
Glasgow,  on  a  branch  of  the  Caledonian  railway;  inhabitants 
chiefly  employed  in  weaving,  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  manu 
facture  of  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds. 

UDEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  14  m.  E.S.E. 
Hertogenbosch ;  well  built,  with  alarge  market-place,  a  church, 
several  schools,  and  six  cattle  and  horse  fairs.  Pop.  1710. 

UDENHOUT,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  10  m. 
13.  W.  Hertogenbosch ;  with  two  churches,  a  school,  and  some 
trade  in  cutting  and  sawing  timber.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2084. 

UDEPOOK,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  territory  and  160  m. 
S.  Gwalior,  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable  conical  hill.  It 
formerly  had  a  fort.  Extensive  ruins  indicate  its  former  im 
portance. 

UD1MORE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  2221  ac.     Pop.  435. 

UDINE,  or  UDIGE  [Latin,  Utinium],  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy, 
cap.  of  dcleg.  Friuli,  gov.  and  60  m.  N.E.  Venice,  in  an  exten 
sive  plain  on  the  canal  of  La  Roja,  between  the  Torre  and 
Cormare.  It  forms  a  kind  of  double  town — an  outer,  sur 
rounded  by  walls,  and  an  inner,  also  surrounded  by  walls  and 
wet-ditches;  and  was  once  defended  by  a  castle  occupying  a 
commanding  height  near  its  centre,  but  now  converted  into  a 
house  of  correction.  It  is  entered  by  six  gates,  and  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  lined  with 
arcades.  The  principal  square,  however,  is  spacious,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  line  pillar  by  Camolli,  intended  to  commemo 
rate  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio.  Immediately  below  the 
castle  is  a  fine  promenade,  laid  out  in  planted  alleys,  and  con 
taining  a  large  pond  with  an  island  ;  and  in  the  vicinity,  ap 
proached  by  an  avenue  of  stately  plane-trees,  is  the  Campo- 
iS.anto,  which,  from  the  taste  displayed  in  its  arrangements, 


and  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  monuments,  ranks  as  one 
of  the  finest  cemeteries  in  Europe.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices 
include  12  parish  churches,  and  numerous  chapels,  but  the 
only  one  particularly  deserving  of  notice  is  the  cathedral,  dis 
tinguished  by  its  marble-pillars,  carvings,  and  pictures.  The 
other  public  buildings  and  establishments  are  the  episcopal 
palace,  theatre,  courthouse,  the  guardhouse,  surmounted  by  a 
tower ;  the  lyceum,  gymnasium,  and  several  elementary  schools. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  linen,  silk,  and  woollen  goods, 
copper  and  earthen  ware,  hats,  and  paper ;  and  there  are  several 
liqueur- distilleries,  and  numerous  flour-mills.  Udine  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice  and  several 
important  public  offices.  Pop.  26,700. 

UDINSK,  two  places,  Siberia,  gov.  Irkutsk :— 1 ,  ( Verch- 
nei-),  A  tn.,  cap.  circle,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Uda  and 
Selenga,  130  m.  E.S.E.  Irkutsk.  It  has  a  number  of  well- 
built  houses,  a  small  fort,  three  churches,  a  Buddhist  temple  ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  particularly  in  seal-skins 
obtained  from  Lake  Baikal.  Pop.  (1853),  3687.— 2,  (Nijnei-}, 
A  tn.,  cap.  circle,  on  aflat  traversed  by  the  Great  Uda,  280  m. 
N.W.  Irkutsk.  It  has  a  church,  and  a  considerable  transit 
trade;  and  rears  a  great  many  cattle.  Pop.  (1853),  2228. 

UD1PU,  a  small  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Canara,  3  m.  from 
the  sea,  and  39  m.  N.N.W.  Mangalore;  lat.  13°  25'  N.;  Ion. 
74°  48'  E. 

UDNY,  par.  Scot.  Aberdeen;  16  sq.  m.     Pop.  1513. 

UDVAKD,  a  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  16  m. 
N.  by  E.  Komorn;  with  a  K.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  3189. 

UDVARHELY-SzEKELY.     See  ODERHELIEN. 

UDVAKY,  several  places,  Hungary:—!,  A  vil.  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Bihar,  about  20  m.  from  Potsay ;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  and  a  trade  in  cane  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
2878. — 2,  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Szathmar,  9  m.  from 
Szathmar-Nemethi ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1169. — 3,  A 
vil.  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  about  25  m.  from  Tolna;  with 
two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  tobacco.  Pop.  935. 

UEA,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific.     See  BRITANNIA. 

UEBERLINGEN,  or  UBERLINGEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  Lake 
circle,  cap.  bail.,  N.E.  shore  of  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  8  m. 
N.N.W.  the  town  of  Constance;  surrounded  by  dilapidated 
walls.  It  contains  many  handsome  antique  houses,  five 
churches,  a  townhouse,  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a  superior 
burgher-school,  a  large  hospital,  and  a  mineral-spring,  with  a 
bathing- establishment;  and  has  manufactures  of  tobacco  and 
wax,  a  bleachfield,  several  mills,  and  a  small  harbour,  with 
some  shipping,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  2400. 

UEBERSDORF,  or  UEBERSTORFF,  a  vil.  and  par.  Swit 
zerland,  can.  and  8m.  N.E.  Fribourg;  with  a  handsome  church. 
Pop.  1033. 

UEBERWASSER,  a  vil.  and  par.  Prussia,  prov.  West 
phalia,  gov.  and  near  Munster ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
poorhouse,  and  house  of  refuge  for  children.  Pop.  1612. 

UEDEM,  a  walled  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.W. 
Diisseldorf ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church ;  manu 
factures  of  linen,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  1376. 

UEHLFELD,  or  UIILFELD,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle 
Franconia,  21  m.  N.W.  Niirnberg;  with  a  castle,  a  church, 
and  a  synagogue;  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  hops.  Pop.  1012. 

UELZEN,  a  walled  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  and  20  m.  S.E. 
Liineburg,  on  the  Ilmenau.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  church, 
and  several  hospitals  ;  manufactures  of  tobacco,  chicory,  and 
starch ;  tile- works,  a  brewery,  distillery,  and  fishery,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  3081. 

UERDINGEN,  or  OERDINGEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  10  m.  N.W.  Diisseldorf,  1.  bank  Rhine.  It  has  a 
church,  and  superior  burgher-school;  manufactures  of  linen, 
hats,  sugar,  leather,  and  earthenware ;  a  cotton- mill,  some 
shipping,  and  a  trade  in  coal.  Pop.  2885. 

UESSLINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thur- 
gau,  4  m.  N.W.  Frauenfeld,  r.  bank  Thur,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  It  has  a  church  and  school.  Pop.  1198. 

UETERSEN,  or  UTERSTEN,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Hoi- 
stein,  on  the  Pinnaue,  between  the  Geest  and  Marsch,  15  m. 
N.W.  Altona.  It  has  several  industrial  establishments,  in 
cluding  boat-building  yards  ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn 
and  peat.  Pop.  3400. 

UETIKON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Zurich, 
near  E.  shore,  Lake  of  Zurich ;  with  a  church;  some  silk  and 
cotton  manufactures,  and  two  vitriol- works.  Pop.  1080. 
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UFA,  or  OUFA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  gov.  Orenburg,  on  the 
Belai'a,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ufa,  735  m.  E.  by  N.  Moscow. 
It  is' defended  by  a  citadel;  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
several  important  courts  and  offices,  some  very  indifferent, 
and  a  number  of  handsome  and  regular  streets ;  seven  churches, 
two  monasteries,  a  theological  seminary,  one  stone  and  two 
wooden  mosques,  a  topographical  school  fitted  to  accommodate 
1000  pupils  ;  considerable  manufactures  ;  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle,  and  several  annual  fairs.  Pop.  (1849),  12,900. 

UFA,  or  OuFA,a  river,  Russia,  gov.  Orenburg,  rises  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  flows  circuitously  W.N.W. 
to  Krasno-Oufimsk,  in  gov.  Perm,  then  S.S.  W.,  again  entering 
Orenburg,  and  joins  r.  bank  Belai'a  at  the  town  of  Ufa ;  total 
course,  380  in.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the 
Biserta;  and  on  the  left,  the  Ai  and  Jourzen. 

UFFCULME,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  about 
5  m.  N.E.  Collumpton;  with  a  parish  church,  Baptist  and 
Independent  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school ;  and  manufac 
tures  of  flannels.  Area  of  par.,  6122  ac.  Pop.  2098. 

UFFENHEIM,  a  walled  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia, 
cap.  dist.,  on  the  Gottach,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  21  m. 
N.W.  Anspach.  It  has  a  court  of  justice,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  castle,  Latin  school,  and  hospital  j  tanneries, 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wool.  Pop.  1648. 

UFFINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks,  on 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  arid  the  Great  "Western  railway, 
4  m.  S.S.E.  Farringdon  ;  with  a  handsome  parish  church,  an 
endowed  free  school,  and  Uffington  castle,  a  large  encamp 
ment  on  a  hill  above  the  village,  supposed  to  have  been  ori 
ginally  formed  by  the  Britons,  and  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Romans.  Area  of  par.,  6650  ac.  Pop.  1170. 

UFFINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Rutland;  3996  ac. 
Pop.  573.— 2,  Salop  ;  2110  ac.  Pop.  209. 

UFFORU,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Northampton;  2320  ac. 
Pop.  297.— 2,  Suffolk;  1156ac.  Pop.  729- 

UFTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1 ,  Warwick ;  1 920  ac.  P.  195. 
—2,  (Newet),  Berks;  2080  ac.  Pop.  421. 

UGI30ROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  8659  ac.  Pop.  1863. 

UGENTO  [auc.  Uxentum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto, 
15  m.  S.E.  Gallipoli ;  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  a  cathedral,  a 
mor astery.  a  nunnery,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  P.  1 350. 

UGGESHALL,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1473  ac.     Pop.  293. 

UGGIANO,  two  places, Naples:—!,  (-delta- Chiesa),  Atn., 
prov.  Otranto,  23  m.  S.E.  Lecce.  Pop.  1517.— 2,  (-Monte- 
fuscoli),  A  tn.,  prov.  Otranto,  E.S.E.  Taranto.  Pop.  500. 

UGIJAK,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  50  m.  S.E. 
Granada,  on  the  Ugijar.  Most  of  the  houses  are  two  stories, 
and  solidly  built,  with  elegant  facades ;  and  the  streets  are 
even  and  well  paved.  It  has  a  to\vnhouse,  prison,  college  for 
primary  and  advanced  education,  with  chairs  of  Latin  and 
philosophy,  besides  a  primary  school  for  poor  children,  and 
an  academy  for  girls  ;  an  hospital,  and  Gothic  parish  church. 
Soft  soap,  glazed  earthenware,  roof  and  paving  tiles,  hempen 
shoes,  common  linens,  and  brandy  are  made ;  and  there  are 
eight  flour  and  several  oil  mills;  but  the  main  occupation  is 
agriculture.  Pop.  3002. 

UGINE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Upper  Savoy, 
r.  bank  Arly,  18  m.  S.E.  Annecy.  It  is  poorly  built,  but 
has  several  interesting  antiquities,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle ;  and  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  important  fairs 
for  cattle  and  mules.  Pop.  2944. 

UGLEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex ;  2038  ac.     Pop.  450. 

UGLIAN,  an  isl.  Adriatic,  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  op 
posite  to  Zara,  and  immediately  N.N.W.  of  the  island  of 
Pasman,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It 
forms  a  comparatively  long  and  narrow  belt,  stretching 
N.N.W.  for  about  10  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  not 
more  than  2  m.  It  is  not  fertile. 

UGLITCH,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  OUGLITCH. 

UGOCS,  a  co.  Hungary,  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  co. 
Beregh,  S.W.  and  S.  Szathmar,  and  E.  and  N.E.  Marmaros ; 
area,  363  geo.  sq.  m.  Though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Hungarian  counties,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  both 
from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil. 
In  the  N.  and  E.  it  is  covered  by  branches  of  the  Carpathians, 
but  in  the  S.  and  W.  is  flat  or  undulating.  The  principal 
river  is  the  Theiss,  which,  in  traversing  it,  forms  a  number  of 
islands.  The  mountainous  districts  are  heavily  wooded,  both 
with  hardwood  and  pine ;  and  the  arable  lands  produce  abun 


dant  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  pease,  flax,  heniji, 
arid  tobacco.  The  wine  produced  is  only  of  tolerable  quality. 
The  minerals  include  coal.  Nagy-Szolos  is  the  cap.  P.  47,700. 

UGOD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Veszprim, 
4  m.  from  Papa ;  with  a  church,  mineral-springs,  limekilns  ; 
and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1623. 

UGRA,  or  OUGRA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Kaluga  ; 
flows  N.W.,  enters  gov.  Smolensk,  turns  suddenly  N.E.,then 
S.E.,  re-enters  gov.  Kaluga,  and  joins  1.  bank  Oka  about  9  m. 
above  the  town  of  Kaluga;  total  course,  above  200  m. 

UGRA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar,  20  m. 
from  Gross wardein ;  with  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  1286. 

UGRINOVEZE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  generalshipand 
32  m.  S.E.  Peterwardein ;  with  two  Greek  churches.  P.  1 647. 

UHERSKI-Zsii'ov,  a  vil.  Hungary.    See  IZSIP-MAGYAR. 

UHRFAHR,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tyrol,  on  the  Drave, 
opposite  to  Lienz,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  an  hospital. 
Pop.  2589. 

UI,  or  Oui,  two  rivers,  Asiatic  Russia: — 1,  Rises  in  gov. 
Orenburg  ;  flows  E.  past  Troitsk,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Tobol  near  Fort  Ust-Uiskaia.— 2,  Rises 
in  gov.  Tobolsk ;  flows  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  120  m., 
joins  r.  bank  Irtish,  15  m.  below  Tara. 

UIG,  par.  Scot.  Ross ;  24  m.  by  10  m.     Pop.  3209. 

UIST  (NORTH  and  SOUTH),  two  isls.  and  pars.  Scotland, 
Outer  Hebrides,  co.  Inverness: — 1,  N.  Uist,  16m.  long,  by 
4m.  to  13  m.  b"oad  ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Sound  of  Harris, 
and  E.  by  the  Little  Minch,  separating  it  from  isl.  Skye  ;  has 
a  range  of  hills  along  the  E.  coast,  mostly  composed  of  gneiss, 
rising  gradually  from  the  N.  to  the  S.,  and  varying  in  height 
from  300  ft.  to  above  700  ft.  These  are  intersected  by  inlets 
of  the  sea,  forming  safe  and  commodious  harbours.  Within 
this  range  of  hills,  towards  the  W.,  is  a  large  extent  of  soft, 
deep,  barren  moor,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  fresh 
water  lakes  of  several  miles  in  length.  In  the  W.  part  lie 
most  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  rendered  fertile  by  the  drift 
ing  of  shell-sand  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Here,  in 
favourable  seasons,  rich  pastures  of  white  and  red  clover  ap 
pear,  and  luxuriant  crops  of  barley  or  bere  are  obtained,  and, 
under  proper  management,  grain  crops  of  every  description. 
Sheep,  black  cattle,  and  horses  are  reared.  Pop.  3918. — 
2,  S.  Uist,  separated  from  N.  Uist  by  the  island  of  Benbecula ; 
it  is  20  in.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  7  m.  The 
W.  side  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy ;  and  the  E.  mountainous, 
hilly,  and  mossy.  The  highest  peak  is  about  2500  ft.  above 
sea-level.  The  rocks  consist  of  gneiss,  coarse  granite,  and 
hornblende.  Some  mica-slate  is  seen  in  a  few  places.  Some 
of  these  hills  contain  good  pasture  for  black  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep ;  and  the  moss,  extending  from  their  bases  to  the 
arable  part  of  the  parish,  is  generally  deep,  and  furnishes 
excellent  peat  for  fuel.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  is  about  3  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad.  All  of  them 
abound  with  fish.  In  general  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  but 
in  some  places  a  black  loam,  and  in  others  moss.  The  crops 
are  barley,  bere,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Black  cattle 
and  sheep  are  reared.  Pop.  (South  Uist),  6173. 

UITENHAGE,  a  tn.  Cape  Colony,  cap.  div.  of  same  name, 
1.  bank  Zwartkops,  400  in.  E.  Cape  Town.  It  stands  among 
extensive  gardens,  well  planted  with  fruit-trees  ;  and  has  spa 
cious  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  a  hand 
some  Dutch  church  with  a  tower,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and 
R.  Catholic  churches,  and  a  Mahometan  mosque.  Pop.  about 

2700. The  DIVISION,  bounded,  W.  by  divs.  George  and 

Beaufort,  N.  Graaf-Reinet,  E.  Somerset  and  Albany,  and  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  is  about  130  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  by 
90  in.  broad  ;  contains  several  mountain-ranges  with  lofty 
peaks,  one  of  which  attains  the  height  of  5400  ft. ;  is  watered 
by  the  Kromme,  Gamtoos,  Zwartkops,  Sunday,  and  Bush- 
mans  ;  possesses  the  harbour  of  Port  Elizabeth,  near  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  Algoa  Bay  ;  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  copper  and  lead  ;  and  though  more  pastoral  than 
arable,  has  tracts  of  fine  corn-land,  especially  along  the  coast, 
Pop.  roughly  estimated  at  10,000. 

UITGEEST,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  about 
12  m.  N.W.  Amsterdam,  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  flower-fields, 
and  nurseries.  It  has  a  townhouse,  two  churches,  a  school, 
and  an  orphan  hospital.  Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  flowers,  tulips,  hyacinths,  &c.  Pop.  1075. 
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VITHUIZEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  15  in.  N.E. 
Groningen;  well  built,  with  three  churches,  an  elegant  school, 
and  two  hospitals.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2528. 

UITHUIZERMEEDEN,  or  UITIIUISTERMEEDEN,  a  vil. 
Holland,  prov.  and  16  m.  N.W.  Groningen  ;  with  a  church 
and  three  schools.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2202. 

UJ-BECSE,  or  TURKISH-BECSE,  a  market  tn.  Hungary. 
co.  Torontal,  1.  bank  Theiss ;  with  an  extensive  trade  in  fruit. 
Pop.  3920. 

UJEST,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  "Silesia,  gov.  and  S.E.  Op- 
peln,  r.  bank  Klodnitz  ;  with  a. court  of  justice,  two  churches, 
a  chapel,  a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  a  castle ;  manufactures  of 
linen  and  hats,  and  four  mills.  Pop.  2312. 

UJFALU,  several  places,  Hungary,  particularly: — 1, 
(Bast-),  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  12  m.  from  Illok ; 
with  two  churches.  Pop.  2273.— 2,  (Beretyo-),  A  market  tn. 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar,  on  the  Beretyo,  about  20  m.  from 
Grosswardein  ;  with  a  handsome  Protestant  church.  Pop. 
4720.— 3,  (Peck-),  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Saros,  on -the 
Torissa,  about  9  m.  from  Eperies;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
a  synagogue,  several  chateaux,  saw  and  flour  mills.  Pop. 
1654. — 4,  (Somos-),  A  vil.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Neograd  ;  with 
a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1198. 

UJLAK,  a  market  tn.  Austria.  See  ILLOK. 
"  'UJLAK,  several  places,  Hungary: — 1,  A  market  tn. 
Hither  Danube,  co.  and  9  m.  from  Neutra ;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  manufactures  of  rosoglio,  a  brewery,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  1410.— 2,  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  Banatand  6  m. 
from  Temesvar;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1168.— 3, 
(Bodzas-},  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Zemplin,  3  m.  from 
Velejte ;  with  a  Greek  and  a  Protestant  church,  and  a  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1172. — 4,  (Sarkocz-),  A  vil. 
Thither  Theiss,  co.  Szathmar,  9  in.  from  Aranyos-Megyes ; 
with  two  churches.  Pop.  1264. — 5,  (Tisva-)  A  vil.  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Ugocs,  on  the  Theiss,  10  m.  from  Nagy-Szcillos  ; 


with  three  churches,  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  1434 

ULCEBY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln  :— 1 ;  2220  ac.     Pop. 
191.— 2;  3790  ac.     Pop.  959. 

ULCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  3529  ac.     Pop.  638. 
ULDALE,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  5500  ac.     Pop.  388 
ULEA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.W. 
Murcia,  near  the  Segura.     It  is  tolerably  well 
built ;  has  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  and 
primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruit.     Pop.  1181. 

ULEA,  or  ULEO,  a  river,  Russia,  Fin 
land,  issues  from  the  N.W.  extremity  of  a  lake 
of  same  name,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  Ulea- 
trask ;  flows  N.  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
80  m.,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  near  Ulea- 
borg.  Before  reaching  its  mouth  it  divides 
into  four  branches,  and  forms  several  cata 
racts. The  LAKE,  remarkable  for  the  irre 
gularity  of  its  shape,  is  about  40  m.  long,  by 
25  m. broad,  though  it  scarcely  admits  of  being 
measured  as  a  whole,  being  not  so  much  one 
iake,  as  a  series  of  lakes  connected  by  narrow 
channels. 

ULEABORG,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  Fin 
land,  cap.  circle,  on  a  peninsula,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ulea  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  381  m. 
N.W.  St.  Petersburg.     It  is  built  almost  en 
tirely  of  wood,  but  with  considerable  regu 
larity  ;  and   lias   a  church,  townhouse,   hos 
pital,  building-yards,  and  a  considerable  trade  ri,E  TOWNIIALI,,  ULSI 
in  wood,  tar,  pitch,  butter,  and  dried  fish.   The 
harbour  is  almost  silted  up.     The  salmon-fishery  in  the  Ulea 
is  very  productive.    There  is  a  mineral-spring  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  on  an  island  at  a  shoi  t  distance  stands  the  old  castle  of 
Uleaborg,  built  in  1590.     Pop.  6000. 

ULEY,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1492  ac.     Pop.  1327. 
UL1TEA,  an  isl.  Pacific  Ocean.     See  RAIATEA. 
ULLAPOOL,  a  vil.  N.W.  coast,  Scotland,  co.  Cromarty 
(part  of),  on  the  N.E.  shore,  Loch  Broom.    It  stands  on  a  fine 
terraced  promontory,  between  the  loch  and  the  Achall ;  and 
from  the  sea-beach  to  the  summit  it  exhibits  several  parallel 
lines  of  houses,  most  of  them  white-washed  and  slated  or  tiled. 
The  harbour  is  spacious,  and  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of 
large  burden,  which  can  approach  the  quay. 


ULLAUD,  par.  Irel.  Carlow  and  Kilkenny;  5847  ac. 
Pop.  1681. 

ULLDECONA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  Tarragona, 
14  m.  S.  Tortosa ;  with  a  townhouse,  two  primary  endowed 
schools,  two  churches,  a  chapel,  and  numerous  flour  and  oil 
mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  4617. 

ULLERSDORF,  several  places,  Austria:—!,  (Gross-}, 
A  vil.  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  a 
school,  and  a  bathing-establishment.  Pop.  2114. — 2,  (Neu-, 
or  Losina-Noioa-} ,  A  vil.  Moravia,  circle  Olmiitz,  near  Golden- 
stein  ;  with  a  church,  glass-works,  two  bleachfields,  and  two 
mills.  Pop.  819.— 3,  (Nieder ),  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Konig- 
gratz ;  with  a  church,  an  oil,  a  saw,  and  two  other  mills. 
Pop.  1067. 

ULLESTHORPE,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Leicester,  a 
station  on  the  Midland  railway,  3  m.  N.W.  Lutterworth ; 
with  Baptist  and  Independent  chapels,  and  a  charitable  en 
dowment.  Pop.  592. 

ULLID,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  2249  ac.     Pop.  577. 

ULLINGSWICK,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ;  1245  ac.  P.  356. 

ULLOA,  or  ULUA,  a  river,  Central  America,  Honduras ; 
flows  first  N.W.,  then  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  160  m., 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  It  is  partly  navigable  by 
vessels  of  200  tons. 

ULLS WATER,  or  ULLES- WATER,  a  picturesque  lake, 
England,  between  cos.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  about 
9  m.  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  J  m.  to  2  m. ;  depth, 
210  ft.  It  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Eamont, 
which  is  contracted  between  high  lands,  and  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  loftiest  part  of  the  mountain-region. 

ULM,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  cap.  circle  Danube,  45  m.  S.S.E. 
Stuttgart,  1.  bank  Danube,  here  crossed  by  one,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blau,  here  crossed  by  five  bridges.  It  is  one  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable  strength,  being  provided  with  important  de- 


fences  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  It  is  an  old  place,  and 
though  irregularly  built,  with  narrow  winding  streets,  has  a 
number  of  houses  interesting  from  their  antiquity.  It  has 
a  court  of  law  and  several  important  public  offices,  a  cathe 
dral,  a  large  and  lofty  structure  in  the  old  Gothic  style  ;  two 


From  Trout's  Sketches  in  Flanders  anil  Germany. 

other  churches,  both  handsome  ;  a  palace,  in  which  one  of  tho 
princes  of  Wiirtemberg  resides  ;  a  deanery,  townhouse,  gym 
nasium,  theatre,  barracks,  industrial  and  other  schools,  an 
hospital,  town-library,  and  several  benevolent  endowments ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather,  paper,  brass- 
ware,  matches,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes  ;  bleachfields,  dye- 
works,  vinegar-works,  tile-works,  limekilns;  and  an  important 
trade,  including^  in  addition  to  the  above  articles  of  manufac 
ture,  corn,  wood,  seeds,  wine,  and  iron-ware.  Ulm  is  advan- 
tagnously  situated,  and  was  long  an  imperial  free-town,  during 
which  it  became  so  wealthy  that  its  gold  was  proverbially 
said  to  rule  the  world.  Unfortunately  it  forms  an  important 
military  position,  and  hence,  the  possession  of  it  having  beuu 
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lesnly  contested  in  every  great  European  Avar,  its  prosperity 
has  been  seriously  injured.  As  a  Germanic  fortress,  it  is 
garrisoned  during  peace  by  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavarian  troops, 
and  a  body  of  Austrian  artillery.  In  time  of  war  one-third 
of  the  force  is  Austrian.  Pop.  13,468. 

ULM,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  N.N.E.  Offen- 
burg;  with  a  church,  and  in  its  vicinity  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Ullenburg.  Pop.  1476. 

ULMBACH,  a  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Hanau,  near  Sal- 
miinster,  on  a  stream  of  same  name ;  with  a  parish  church. 
Pop.  1282. 

ULRICEH AMN,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  57  m.  S.E.  Wen- 
ersborg,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Asunda,  in  a  mountain 
ous  district  amidst  romantic  scenery.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Pop.  1642. 

ULSTER,  a  prov.  Ireland,  occupying  the  N.  part  of  the 
island ;  lat.  53°  46'  to  55°  26'  N. ;  Ion.  5°  24'  to  8°  45'  W.  It 
comprehends  the  nine  counties  of  Donegal,  Londonderry,  An 
trim,  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghau,  Cavan,  Fermanagh,  and 
Tyrone;  total  area,  5,475,438  ac.,  of  which  3,407.539  ac.  are 
estimated  to  be  arable.  It  is  extremely  mountainous  both  in 
its  N.  and  S.  parts,  with  a  comparatively  level  district  inter 
vening  ;  the  latter  occupying  considerable  portions  of  the  cos. 
Down,  Armagh,  and  Tyrone.  The  highest  summits  are  in 
the  co.  Donegal,  where  some  arc  above  2000  ft.  high.  The 
coasts  are  deeply  indented  with  spacious  loughs  and  bays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Donegal  Bay,  Lough  Swilly,  Lough 
Foyle,  Belfast  Lough,  Lough  Strangtbrd,  Dundrum  Bay,  and, 
in  part,  Carlingford  Bay,  between  the  cos.  Down  and  Louth, 
the  one  in  Ulster,  the  other  in  Leinster.  Numerous  smaller 
inlets  indent  the  coast  of  Donegal,  which  is  extremely  rugged. 
On  the  N.  coast  of  Antrim  are  the  basaltic  rocks  known  as 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Bann, 
Foyle,  Erne,  and  some  tributaries  of  the  Shannon.  It  con 
tains  the  large  lakes  Neagh  and  Erne.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of 
the  linen  and  other  manufactures  of  Ireland.  Pop.  2,004,289. 
ULTING,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1147  ac.  Pop.  166. 
ULU-lRGHiz,  a  river,  Turkestan.  See  IRGHIZ. 
ULULA-DEL-CAMPO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
about  30  m.  from  Almeria,  on  a  gentle  height ;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1600. 

ULVA,  an  isl.,  W.  coast,  Scotland,  co.  Argyle,  separated 
from  W.  coast  of  isl.  Mull  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the 
Sound  of  Ulva.  It  is  about  4£  m.  long,  and  nearly  2  m. 
broad  ;  has  a  bold  and  rocky  coast,  in  some  places  rising  by 
successive  ledges  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  1300  ft.  from  sea- 
level  ;  and  in  many  places  exhibiting  beautiful  ranges  of  ba 
saltic  columns,  often  as  regular  as  those  of  Staffa.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  island  is  a  cave,  the  entrance  to  which  is  a 
natural  arch  of  37  ft.  span.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 

ULVERSTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
22  m.  N.W.  Lancaster,  on  some  gentle  declivities,  about 
1^  m.  from  that  branch  of  Morecambe  Bay  called  the  Leven 
Sands  or  Ulverstone  Sands.  It  has  two  Episcopal  churches, 
two  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel ;  a  theatre, 
and  union-workhouse ;  numerous  schools  ;  an  athenaeum,  and 
ladies'  institute,  having  a  Dorcas  institute  connected  with 
it ;  two  cotton-mills,  a  coarse-paper  mill,  and  two  manufac 
tories  of  check-linen.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are 
iron  and  copper  ore,  gunpowder,  hoops,  and  baskets.  Of  the 
iron-ore  upwards  of  20,000  tons  are  shipped  annually;  copper- 
ore,  2000  tons ;  gunpowder,  several  hundred  barrels.  Chief 
imports,  coals,  cotton,  and  general  merchandise.  Area  of 
par.,  24,586  ac.  Pop.  1623. 

UMAN,  or  ILCMAN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  122  m.  S. 
Kiev,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Umanka.  It  is  surrounded  by  ram 
parts,  which  form  an  excellent  promenade ;  has  a  fine  castle 
belonging  to  the  Polocki  family,  a  R.  Catholic  and  three  Greek 
churches,  a  synagogue,  monastery,  and  riding-school;  and  a 
trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  (1842),  7877. 
UMB  AGOG  LAKE,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  U.  States, 
on  the  boundary  between  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  about 
18  m.  long,  and  10  m.  broad.  Its  outlet  on  the  W.  forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  Androscoggin. 

UMBALLA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  120m.  N.N.W. 
Delhi,  1040  ft.  above  sea-level,  cap.  district  of  its  name.     It 
is  a  large  walled  place,  with  very  narrow  streets.    Under  its 
walls  is  the  encamping  ground  of  the  British  troops. 
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UMBRETE,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  9  m. 
S.W.  Seville;  with  a  beautiful  palace  and  garden,  belonging 
o  the  Archbishop  of  Seville ;  a  granary,  townhouse  and  prison, 
;hree  primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  a  hermitage,  Avhich 
serves  as  a  chapel  of  ease ;  and  several  flour  and  oil  mills. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1835. 

UMBRIATICO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II., 
20  in.  N.N.W.  Cotrone,  on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  inaccessible  precipices.  It  is  a  small,  ill-built  place; 
but  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral.  P.  2300. 
UMEA,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  cap.  Ian,  in  a  plain  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
323  m.  N.N.E.  Stockholm.  It  is  regularly  built,  though  of 
wood;  and  has  a  good  and  well-sheltered  harbour,  which 
admits  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  as  far  up  as  the  town,  and  at 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  timber,  iron,  pitch, 
dairy  produce,  fowl,  hides,  fish,  &c.  There  is  a  mineral-spring 
n  the  vicinity.  Steamers  call  here  in  passing  between  Stock- 

lolm  and  Tornea.     Pop.  1409. The  RIVER  rises  in  the  E. 

slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Norway  from  Sweden, 
n  lat.  66°  N. ;  flows  S.E.,  forming  several  lakes  by  its  expan 
sion,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  by  a  wide  embouchure, 
a  little  below  the  town  of  Uinea,  after  a  course  of  above  250  m. 
The  water,  which  at  its  mouth  is  14  ft.  to  15  ft.  deep,  is  only 
8  ft.  at  Umea.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Windel. 

UMEERGHUR,or  AMEERGHUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Ajmeer,  128  m.  S.E.  Joodpoor.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
in  the  centre  are  three  temples.  There  is  also  a  manufactory 
of  chintz.  Above  it,  on  a  high  rock,  stands  a  castle. 

UMMENDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
W.  Magdeburg ;  with  a  church,  and  several  mills.     P.  1015. 
UMMERAPOORA,  a  tn.  Burmah.     See  AMRAPOORA. 
UMMERSTADT,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  12  m.   S.S.E. 
Hildburghausen,  on  the  Rodach  ;  with  two  churches,  a  town- 
house,  school,  a  saw  and  bark  mill.     Pop.  726. 

UMPQUA,  a  river,  U.  States,  Oregon,  which  has  its 
nouth  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Gregory;  lat.  43°  44'  N. ;  Ion.  124° 
7'  30"  W.  For  a  distance  of  10  m.  it  admits  vessels  draw 
ing  not  more  than  12  ft.  On  an  extensive  plain,  about  200 
yards  from  the  river,  is  Fort  Umpqua,  an  inclosure  of  about 
200  ft.  square,  with  bastions  at  the  angles.  The  Umpqua  coun 
try  yields  a  considerable  supply  of  furs,  chiefly  small  beaver. 
UMRITSIR,  a  city,  Punjab.  See  AMRITSER. 
UMSTADT,  or  GROSS-UMSTADT,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
prov.  Starkenburg,  21  m.  E.  Darmstadt;  with  two  parish 
churches,  two  castles,  and  an  hospital ;  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  leather,  tile-works,  and  bark  and  other  mills.  P.  2699. 
UNA,  several  rivers,  Brazil,  particularly: — 1,  A  river, 
prov.  Sao-Paulo,  which  flows  E.  for  60  m.,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a  large  mouth,  40  m.  N.  the  mouth  of  the  Iguape. 
— 2,  A  river,  forming  the  boundary  between  provs.  Alagoas 
and  Pernambuco.  It  rises  in  the  Serra  Garanhuns,  flows  first 
E.,  and  then  S.E.  for  150m.,  receives  the  Jacuhipe  on  its  right, 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  about  12  m.  N.  of  the  Barra-Grande. 
Its  mouth  is  wide  and  admits  barges,  which  ascend  to  the 
forests  on  its  banks,  and  those  of  the  Jacuhipe,  and  take  in 
cargoes  of  excellent  timber.— 3,  A  river,  prov.  Bahia.  It 
rises  in  the  Serra  d'ltaraca,  forming  the  N.  termination  of 
the  Cordillera-dos-Aimores,  follows  a  mountainous  course  E. 
till  it  reaches  lat.  15°  S.,  passes  the  town  of  Olivenca,  and 
about  4  m.  below  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  is  navigable  by 
sloops  as  far  as  Olivenca.— 4,  A  small  river,  prov.  Rio-de- 
Janeiro.  For  about  12  in.  it  is  navigable  by  canoes,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Cape  Buzios  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Sao-Joao. 

UNADILLA,  a  vil.  and  township,  U.  States,  New  York, 
85  m.  W.  by  S.  Albany,  r.  bank,  Susquehanna;  with  an 
Episcopal  church,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  stuffs  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2463. 

UNCASTILLO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  46  m. 
N.N.W.  Saragossa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Riguel  and  Car 
denas.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  three  primary  schools,  a 
courthouse,  and  prison ;  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricul 
tural  produce  and  cattle.  Pop,  1905. 

UA'DERCLIFF,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  dist.  England, 
co.  Southampton,  forming  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  6  m. 
in  length,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Immediately 
facing  the  sea  are  cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft., 
and  serving  as  an  abutment  to  a  long  irregular  platform, 
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bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  bold  overhanging  precipice,  from 

UNGSTEIN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  dist.  Durtheim  ; 

200  ft.  to  300  ft.  high.     The  platform  to  which  the  name  of 

with  a  Protestant  church.  An  excellent  wine  is  grown  in  the 

Undercliff  is  properly  confined,  is  broken  into  a  number  of 

neighbourhood.     Pop.  1141. 

minor  terrace?,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  a  succes 

UNHOSCHT,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kakonitz,  W.  Prague  ; 

sion  of  landslips,  several  of  which,  of  considerable  magnitude, 
have  taken  place  in  recent  times.     The  soil  is  generally  fer 

with  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  and  several  mills.   Pop.  1676. 
UN  IE,  an  isl.  Austria,  Illyria,  at  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the 

tile  ;  and  both  the  beauty  of  the  situation  and  the  mildness 

Gulf  of  Quarnero,  W.  of  the  island  of  Ossero.     It  is  about 

of  its  climate,  have  caused  it  to  be  studded  over  with  beauti 

5  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad  ;  and  has  three  good  harbours,  and  a 

ful  villas.    It  is  much  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

village  of  same  name,  with  a  church  and  chapel.     Pop.  220. 

UNDEKOOT,  or  ANDEROOT,  the  chief  of  the  Laccadive 

UNIEH,  a  seaport  tn.  Asiat  c  Turkey,  pash.  Sivas,  on 

Islands,  in  the  shape  of  an  ellipse,  3  m.  long,  by  1  m.  broad  ; 

the  Black  Sea,  50  m.  E.  Samsoon.     The  houses  are  built  of 

lat.  10°  48'  N.  ;  Ion.  74°  E.     (See  LACCADIVE.) 

wood,  those  next  the  sea  being  erected  on  stone  piers  or 

UNDY,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  3717  ac.     Pop.  373. 

pillars,  and  the  streets  are  filthy  and  fetid.      A  consider 

UN'GH,  or  UXGHVAK,  a  river,  Hungary,  rises  in  the  W. 

able  number  of  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  though  none  of 

Carpathians,  flows  circuitously  S.  W.  past  the  town  of  Unghvar, 

them  exceeds  200  tons  burden.   The  exports  are  cotton  stuffs, 

and  joins  1.  bank  Laborcza  ;  total  course,  90  m. 

fruits,  a  id  wine  ;  the  imports,  corn  and  oil  from  the  Crimea, 

UNGHVAR,  a  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  co.  and  r.  bank  river 
of  same  name,  in  a  beautiful  district,  49  m.  E.  by  S.  Kaschau. 

coffee,  sugar,  and  European  manufactures  from  Constantinople. 
UNIONTOWN,  a  bor.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  155m. 

It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  two  suburbs  is  the  Resi 

W.by  S.  Harrisburg,  on  Redstone  Creek  ;  with  seven  churches, 

dence  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  public 

Madison  college,  founded  in  1825;  and  several  schools  ;  grist 

buildings;  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  E.  Catholic,  and  a 

and  saw  mills,  manufactures  of  leather,  earthenware,  and 

Greek  united  church,  a  fine  modern  edifice,  in  which  the  county 

spirits,  and  three  printing-offices.     Pop.  2700. 

meetings  are  held  ;  a  theological  seminary  for  united  Greeks 

UNITED  STATES  OF  N.  AMERICA,  an  immense  federal 

of  the  dioceses  of  Eperies  and  Munkacs,  a  E.  Catholic  gym 

republic,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  that 

nasium  and  high  school  ;  and  a  trade  in  salt,  cattle,  and  wine, 

continent,  between  lat,  24°  and  49°  N.;  and  Ion.  67°  and  125° 

particularly  the  last,  which  is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  6224.  The  COUNTY,  bounded,  N.  by  Galicia,  E.  co. 

W.  ;  stretching,  from  E.  to  W.,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
N.  Pacific  Oceans,  and  from  N.  to  S.  between  British  Ame 

Beregh,  S.E.  Szabolcs,  and  S.W.  and  W.  Zemplin;  greatest 

rica  and  the  Gulf  and  Confederation  of  Mexico;  greatest 

length,  N.  W.  to  S.E.,  60  m.  ;  mean  breadth,  about  45  m.  ;  area, 

length,  E.  to  W.,  2900  m.  ;  greatest  breadth,  1700  m.;  area, 

1261  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed 

estimated  at  3,260,000  sq.  m.,  or  only  about  500,000  sq.  m. 

by  the  Carpathians,  but  the  climate,  except  in  their  immediate 

less  than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe.     The  number  of 

vicinity,  is  mild,  and  favours  the  growth  of  the  vine,  and  the 

the  states  and  territories  forming  the  republic  is  (1854)  37. 

rearing  of  silk-worms.    Corn,  hemp,  and  timber  are  abundant, 

Their  area,  population  (free  and  slave),  churches,  schools, 

and  the  minerals  include  iron  and  marble.     The  county  is 

exports  and  imports,  &c.,  are  given  in  the  following  table  ; 

divided  into  the  four  markets  or  districts  of  Unghvar  (the 

with  the  date  of  their  being  received  into  the  Union,  those 

capital),  Szobrantz,  Kapos,  and  Szerednye.     Pop.  110,003. 

marked'*  being  the  original  states  :  — 

NAME,  AKEA,  POPULATION,  CHUKCHES,  &c.,  of  the  DIFFERENT  STATKS. 

NAHK,  AREA,  FTC. 

POPULATION.                             CHURCHES.         1  SCHOOLS. 

PAUPERISM.       |    EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

States. 

Area  in 
q.  miles. 

Population 
in  1850. 

No.  of 
inhabi 
tants  to 
sq.  mile. 

Whites. 

Free 

Coloured. 

Slaves. 

No. 

Aggregate 
dations'0 

Ordinary 

Number 
of  Pau 
pers. 

Cost  of 
Suppoit. 

1852. 

1BS2. 

Maine,  1820  

30,000 

583,188 

19-44 

581,813 

1,356 

851 

304,477 

& 
30,000 

3,535 

£ 
30,383 

343,564 

218,995 

•New  Hampshire; 

9,280 

317,964 

34-26 

317,456 

620 

602 

233,892 

16,000 

2,184 

31,470 

13,891 

16,664 

Vermont,  1791  . 

9,056 

314,120 

34-68 

313,402 

718 

564 

226,444 

20,000 

1,879 

84,098 

77.623 

38,518 

•Massachusetts.  . 

7,8(;0 

994,499 

127-49 

985,450 

9,064 

1,4:;0 

682,908 

100,000 

5,549 

78,543 

3,309,300 

6,700,958 

'Rhode  Island  . 

1,306 

147,544 

112-97 

143,875 

3,670 

221 

98,736 

10,000 

696 

9,167 

35,835 

40,336 

^Connecticut  

4,674 

370,791 

79-33 

363,099 

7,693 

719 

305,249 

23.COO 

1,744 

19,125 

101,235 

78,935 

New  York  

46,000 

3,097,391 

67-33 

3,048,325 

49,069 

4084 

1,896,229 

150,000 

12,833 

163,467 

17,490,891 

26,465,861 

•New  Jersey  ... 

8,320 

489,555 

5884 

465,513 

23,820 

222 

'807 

344,933 

18,000 

1,578 

18,622 

288 

498 

•Pennsylvana  . 

46,000 

2,311,786 

50-25 

2,258,463 

53,323 

3,509 

1,566,413 

70,000 

3,811 

46,447 

1,165,714 

2,957,183 

'Delaware  

2,120 

91,535 

43-17 

71,169 

18,073 

2,290 

180 

55,741 

2,2CO 

278 

3,546 

•Maryland  

9,356 

683,036 

62-31 

417,943 

74,723 

90,3(18 

909 

890,265 

34,000 

2,001 

14,334 

1,  333,572 

1,343,997 

•Virginia  

61,352 

1,421,661 

23-17 

894,800 

54,333 

472,528 

2,336 

834,691 

120,000 

4,458 

30,344 

544,931 

147,171 

•North  Carolina 

45,000 

868,903 

19-30 

553,0.;:-8 

27,463 

288,548 

1,678 

558,201- 

15,000 

1,580 

12,017 

115,279 

60,098 

•South  Carolina.. 

24,501 

668,507 

27-28 

274,567 

8,956 

384,984 

1,163 

453,930 

23,000 

1,293 

9,667 

2,334,004 

435,123 

•Georgia  

58,000 

905,999 

15-62 

521,572 

2,931 

381,682 

1    "  •'" 

612,892 

26,200 

854 

5,564 

999,818 

94,985 

Alabama,  1820  .  . 

50,722 

771,671 

15-21 

426,48fi 

2,293 

342,892 

1/235 

388,605 

20,000 

315 

3,512 

3,477,141 

117,676 

Mississippi,  1817 

47,156 

606,555 

12-86 

295,718 

930 

309,878 

910 

275,979 

26,000 

257 

3,626 

Louisiana,  181   .  . 

46,431 

517,739 

11-15 

255,491 

17,462 

244,809 

278 

104,080 

103,000 

106 

7,961 

9,8li,777 

2,4il',545 

Texas,  1845  

237,321 

212,592 

0-89 

154,034 

397 

58,161 

164 

54,495 

20,000 

4 

88 

142,615 

15,578 

Florida,  1845  

59,268 

87,401 

1-47 

47,211 

924 

39,309 

152 

41,170 

9,000 

62 

187 

502,395 

6,142 

Kentucky,  17'.2  . 

37,680 

982,405 

2607 

761,417 

10,007 

210,981 

1.818 

672,033 

50,000 

777 

•11,509 

37,112 

Tennessee,  1796.  . 

45,600 

1,002,625 

21-98 

756,753 

6,401 

239,460 

1    l.Y.,\) 

606,695 

33.000 

591 

6,196 

61,300 

Missouri,  1820   .  . 

67,380 

682,043 

10-12 

592,004 

2,618 

87,422 

773 

241,139 

22,000 

505 

10,648 

182,965 

Arkansas,  1836  . 

52,198 

209,639 

401 

162,189 

608 

47,100 

185 

39,9:<0 

7,000 

67 

1,377 

Olno,  1803  

39,964 

1,980,408 

49-55 

1,955,108 

25,319 

3,880 

1,447,632 

40,000 

1,673 

19,050 

70,703 

186,443 

Indiana,  181  6... 

33,b09 

988,416 

29-^3 

977,628 

10,788 

1,947 

689,330 

16,000 

683 

11,512 

Illinois,  1802.... 

55,405 

851,470 

15-36 

846,035 

5,435 

1,167 

479,078 

25,000 

43  1 

9,043 

16,265 

"966 

Michigan,  18b7. 
Iowa,  1846  

56-243 
50,914 

397,654 
192,214 

7-'J7 
3-77 

395,097 
191,879 

2,557 
335 

362 
148 

118,892 
37,759 

25,€00 
6,000 

829 
44 

5,511 
1071 

29,030 

39,248 

Wisconsin,  1848. 

53,924 

305,191 

6-65 

804,758 

633 

244 

78,455 

8,000 

238 

2,948 

California,  1650. 

188,982 

91,632 

965 

23 

9,600 

100,000 

929,717 

Minesota,  (ter.). 

83,000 

V,077 

6-07 

6,038 

39 

241 

Oregon,  (ter.)... 

341,463 

13,293 

003 

13,088 

206 

New  Mexico,(ter. 

219,774 

'61,547 

0-28 

61,530 

17 

Utali,(ter.)  

187,923 

11,360 

11,330 

24 

"26 

Nebiaska,  (ter) 

136,700 

Indian,  (ter.)  ... 

187,171 

Northwest,  (ter.) 

687,564 

l)ist.  of  Columbia 

60 

5V.687 

86i-45 

88,027 

9,973 

3,687 

15,801 

io.82S 

Tolal  

3,229,416 

23,098,488J1851-66 

19,553,928 

433,543 

3,204,347 

36,011 

13,849,876 

1,166,400 

60,353 

590,977 

41,931,672 

42,589,083 

General  Features.  —  The  shores  of  tl  e  United  States  have     lantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  is  generally  low  and  shelving; 

a  coast-line  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  4000  m.   On  the  At- 

on  the  W.  it  is  generally  bold  and  rocky.  The  indentations  are 
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comparatively  few,  and  of  no  great  magnitude,  but  are  more 
numerous  on  the  E.  than  on  the  W.  side.  The  most  important 
on  the  Atlantic  are  Passamaquoddy,  between  the  British  pro 
vince  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  state  of  Maine;  Massa 
chusetts  Bay,  between  Capes  Ann  and  Cod;  Long  Island 
Sound,  between  Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  in  connec 
tion  with  it  the  noble  bay  of  New  York ;  Delaware  Bay,  com 
mencing  between  Capes  May  and  Henlopen,  and  penetrating 
far  into  the  interior,  between  the  states  of  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware;  Chesapeake  Bay,  commencing  between  Capes 
Charles  and  Henry,  and  then  stretching  N.  through  Virginia 
and  Maryland  for  about  200  m. ;  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  j 
Sounds  on  the  coast  of  N.  Carolina.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  ' 
only  an  immense  indentation  of  the  Atlantic,  but  contains  no 
sub-indentation  of  any  consequence.  The  Pacific  is  also  de 
ficient  in  bays,  but  possesses  in  that  of  San  Francisco,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  natural  har 
bours  in  the  world.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  remarkable 
for  the  almost  total  absence  of  islands,  the  only  one  of  the 
least  consequence  over  a  range  of  more  than  15°,  from  lat.  30° 
to  45°,  being  Long  Island,  already  mentioned ;  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  though  the  islands  are  more  numerous,  they 
are  all  insignificant  in  respect  of  magnitude.  The  mainland 
consists  of  two  mountain-chains,  which  stretch  at  a  compara 
tively  short  distance  from  the  opposite  coasts,  and  in  direc 
tions  nearly  parallel  to  them,  and  inclose  between  them  a  vast 
tract,  sometimes  so  elevated  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  pla 
teau,  and  so  sterile  as  to  present  all  the  character  of  a  desert, 
and  other  times  so  depressed  as  to  form  a  deep  and  level  valley 
traversed  by  mighty  rivers,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  spreading  out  into  luxuriant  prairies,  rich 
alluvial  plains,  and  boundless  swamps,  regularly  laid  under 
water.  By  far  the  loftiest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  two 
chains  is  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  entering  from 
Mexico,  of  whose  Cordilleras  they  may  be  considered  a  con 
tinuation,  stretch  N.  along  the  Pacific,  at  distances  from  it 
varying  from  500  m.  to  600  m.,  and  are  continued  into  British 
America.  Within  the  U.  States,  they  attain  in  Long's  Peak  or 
Bighorn, aboutlat. 40°  N.; Ion.  106°  W.,theheightof  13,575 ft. 
They  have  a  breadth  of  about  300  m.,  and,  besides  throwing 
off  several  transverse  ramifications,  descend,  by  a  series  of 
parallel  ranges,  of  which  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the 
most  elevated,  towards  the  coast,  and  often  give  it  very  bold 
features.  The  E.  chain,  that  of  the  Alleghanies,  stretches 
in  a  similar  direction  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  nearly 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  consider 
able  distance  from  the  shore  in  the  S.,  but  gradually  approach 
ing  it  towards  the  N.  Though  by  no  means  destitute  of  magni 
ficent  scenery,  the  Alleghanies  are  much  tamer  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  consisting  rather  of  a  long  plateau  crested  with 
mountains  and  hills,  than  of  a  well-defined  continuous  chain, 
occasionally  rising  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  the 
height  of  5000  ft.  or  6000  ft.,  but  on  an  average  not  exceeding 
3000  ft.,  and  only  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  attaining  a 
breadth  of  100  m. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.—  The  great  plateau  and  valley  inclosed 
by  these  two  chains  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  river  of  the  N. 
American  continent,  and,  in  respect  both  of  length  and  magni 
tude,  ranks  high  among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  world.  For 
a  course  of  nearly  3200  m.,  commencing  in  dreary  lakes  and 
swamps  to  the  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  it  flows  S.S.E.  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Among  other  large  tributaries,  it  receives 
on  its  right  bank  the  Missouri,  which  joins  it  after  a  course 
of  more  than  2500  m.,  and  more  than  doubles  its  volume, 
being,  though  only  an  affluent,  the  recipient  of  streams  more 
than  600  m.  long — the  Arkansas,  which  conveys  to  it  waters 
collected  during  a  course  of  1300  m.— and  the  Red  River, 
which,  after  flowing  E.  through  the  S.  part  of  what  has  been 
called  the  great  American  desert,  bends  S.S.E.,  and  joins  it 
after  a  course  of  above  1000  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of  its 
1.  bank  are  the  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  all  of  them 
diminutive  compared  with  those  of  the  r.  bank,  except  the 
last,  which,  formed  by  two  considerable  streams,  the  Alle- 
ghany  and  Monongahela,  flows  S.W.  for  945  m.,  receiving, 
among  others,  the  Wabash,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee.  The 
country  W.  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Pacific,  is  of  comparatively  little  width,  though  of  very 
great  length,  and  hence  cannot  boast  of  many  large  rivers. 


The  most  important  are  the  Colombia,  navigable  for  125  m. 
by  vessels  of  300  tons ;  the  Sacramento,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  is  deserving  of  notice, 
more  for  its  locality  than  for  its  magnitude  ;  and  the  Colorado, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Between  the  Alle 
ghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecti 
cut,  which  falls  into  Long  Island  Sound  ;  the  Hudson,  a  mag 
nificent  stream,  which,  alike  remarkable  for  its  scenery  and  its 
navigable  importance,  flows  S.  for  300  m.,  and  contributes  to 
form  the  harbour  of  New  York ;  the  Delaware,  which,  after 
a  course  of  300  m.,  falls  into  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  is 
navigable  by  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
40  m. ;  the  Potomac,  which  falls  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  is 
navigable  by  the  largest  vessels  to  Washington,  a  distance, 
including  the  bay,  of  200  m. ;  and  the  Savannah,  which,  after 
separating  between  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia,  enters  Savannah 
Bay,  and  being  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  17  m.  to  the 
town  of  Savannah,  there  forms  an  important  harbour.  Besides 
the  rivers,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  United 
States,  but  common  to  them  and  Canada,  is  the  chain  of  enor 
mous  fresh-water  lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,  which  drain  an  area  of  about  90,000  sq.  m.,  and 
send  its  waters  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  after  precipitating  the 
greater  part  of  them  in  an  accumulated  mass  over  the  re 
nowned  falls  of  Niagara,  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
lakes.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  the  most  extensive 
lakes  are  those  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  N.,  between  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  New  York ;  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
near  the  N.  frontiers  of  the  Mormon  territory  of  Utah. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — Though  imperfectly  explored  in 
some  of  the  back  settlements,  the  geology  of  the  United 
States  is  better  known  than  that  of  many  countries  in  Eu 
rope,  owing  chiefly  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  measures 
adopted  by  the  different  states  in  order  to  obtain  geologi 
cal  surveys,  but  partly  also  to  the  explorations  of  eminent 
European  geologists,  among  whom  Lyell  holds  the  foremost 
place.  Immense  alluvial  tracts  occur  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
commencing  in  the  United  States  at  the  Rio-Grande,  their  S. 
boundary,  and  covering  a  wide  belt  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
the  whole  of  Louisiana,  considerable  portions  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  and  the  whole  of  Florida.  Similar  tracts,  but 
narrower,  stretch  N.  along  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  N.E.  ex 
tremity  of  Long  Island,  but  are  partially  interrupted  by  ter 
tiary  groups,  which  belong  to  the  eocene  or  earliest  period, 
in  parts  of  Georgia  and  S.  Carolina,  and  to  the  miocene,  or 
less  ancient  period,  in  N.  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 
In  the  same  states,  and  more  especially  in  the  N.  and  W.  of 
New  Jersey,  the  cretaceous  system  is  seen  in  isolated  spots  or 
narrow  strips.  The  chief  development  of  this  system,  how 
ever,  occurs  to  the  N.  of  the  alluvial  tracts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  it  forms  the  prevailing  formation  of  large 
areas  in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama.  The  alluvial  and  tertiary  tracts  along  the  Atlantic 
already  referred  to,  are  not  followed  in  like  manner  by  the 
cretaceous  system,  but  by  a  large  development  of  what  have 
been  called  hypogene  rocks,  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  &c., 
which  stretch  N.  from  Alabama  and  the  W.  parts  of  Georgia, 
along  the  main  chain  and  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Allcghanies, 
become  greatly  narrowed  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn 
sylvania,  but  afterwards  widen  out  in  Massachusetts,  and  then 
cover  a  large  part  of  the  N.  of  New  York,  and  the  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 
From  Virginia  N.  to  Massachusetts,  the  granite  and  gneiss 
inclose  narrow  belts  of  new  red  sandstone,  pierced  by  masses 
of  trap.  These  seem  to  be  the  only  spots  of  the  United 
States  where  either  new  red  sandstone  or  trap  occurs.  In  the 
Alleghanies,  W.  of  the  granite  and  gneiss,  the  Silurian  sys 
tem,  forming  the  lowest  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  be 
gins  to  be  developed.  It  commences  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee,  where  it  turns  W.  and  stretches  in  a  narrow  belt, 
but  without  interruption,  till  it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  Ver 
mont.  It  belongs  to  the  lower  part  of  the  system,  and  con 
sists  chiefly  of  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Trenton  lime 
stone.  It  is  succeeded  W.  by  narrow  strips  of  old  red  sand 
stone  and  occasional  belts  of  carboniferous  limestone,  giving 
indication  of  the  approach  of  the  true  coal-measures.  These, 
accordingly,  immediately  occur  on  a  scale  of  almost  unex 
ampled  magnificence,  and  form  an  immense  coal-field  which 
stretches  continuously  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.,  between  the 
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parallels  of  35°  and  42°,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  600  m. 
Both  in  the  S.  and  N.  it  tapers  nearly  to  a  point,  but  gradually 
widens  out  from  both  extremities,  till  on  the  parallel  of  40° 
it  has  a'  width  of  170  m.  The  area  of  the  whole  field  is 
moderately  estimated  at  63,000  sq.  m.  The  coal  occurs  in 
numerous  thick  beds,  partly  bituminous  and  partly  anthracite, 
is  well  adapted  both  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
and  is  accompanied  by  valuable  seams  of  iron-ore,  and  the 
limestone  necessary  for  smelting.  The  old  red  sandstone, 
already  mentioned  as  bounding  thfs  coal-field  on  the  E.,  widens  i 
out  so  as  to  occupy  an  extensive  area  on  the  N.,  and  is  then 
continued  S.  in  a  narrow  belt  so  as  to  form  the  greater  part  of  ! 
its  W.  outer  edge.  Still  farther  W.,  chiefly  in  the  states  of  Ohio  ! 
and  Indiana,  this  old  red  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  rocks  of  the  j 
Silurian  system,  belonging,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  upper 
series,  but  again  appears  in  a  very  remarkable  shape,  forming,  j 
along  with  an  inner  belt  of  carboniferous  limestone,  an  oval  j 
almost  mathematically  exact,  and  inclosing,  as  with  a  kind  of 
outer  rim,  the  great  coal-field  of  Illinois.  This  coal-field, 
which  consists  of  horizontal  strata,  with  numerous  rich  seams 
of  bituminous  coal,  comprehends  parts  of  the  states  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  has  an  area  not  much  less  than 
that  of  all  England.  Beyond  this  coal-field,  to  the  W.,  the 
rocks  of  the  Silurian  system  are  continued  into  Missouri,  and 
both  there  and  in  the  N.  of  Arkansas  are  seen  inclosing  a  large 
elliptical  area  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  extreme  W.  has 
not  been  explored,  and  the  space  left  blank  by  Lyell  in  his 
geological  map  of  the  United  States  remains  to  be  filled  up 
by  the  investigations  of  future  geologists.  In  the  N.,  however, 
the  geological  structure  is  well  known.  The  remarkable 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  washed  by  the  lake  of  that  name  on 
the  W.,  and  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  on  the  E.,  consists  of 
three  distinct  formations,  following  each  other  in  regular 
series — first,  the  upper  Silurian  system,  bounding  it  on  the  S. 
and  S.E.,  and  terminating  it  in  the  N. ;  next,  the  old  red  sand 
stone,  immediately  overlying  the  Silurian  rocks,  bounding 
Lake.  Michigan  on  the  E.,  and  Lake  Huron  on  the  W.,  and 
stretching  round  on  all  sides  so  as  to  inclose  a  large  heart- 
shaped  nucleus;  and,  lastly,  this  nucleus  itself,  consisting  of 
a  thin  rim  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  a  third  coal-field  of  small  dimensions  compared  with  the 
other  two,  but  large  compared  with  most  of  our  European 
coal-fields,  having  a  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  of  150  m.,  with  a 
medium  breadth  of  not  less  than  90  m.,  and  thus  containing 
an  area  of  not  less  than  1200  m.  To  the  N.W.  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Lake  Superior,  tracts  of 
granite  and  gneiss  occur,  and  appear  to  be  rich  in  veins  of 
copper.  The  large  blank  left  in  the  geological  map  of  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  territories  which  have  been 
newly  organized  or  recently  acquired,  has  begun  to  be  filled 
up  in  the  S.W.  towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  in  conse 
quence  of  the  discovery  of  a  vast  auriferous  region,  which, 
though  its  limits  are  not  yet  defined,  evidently  covers  a  great 
area  in  California.  As  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  this 
gold  region  appears  to  occupy  an  area  from  400  in.  to  500  m. 
long,  and  from  40  m.  to  50  m.  wide,  but  this  area  will  pro 
bably  widen  out  as  the  different  districts  of  the  territory  are 
more  accurately  explored.  The  matrix  of  the  metal  is  quartz, 
existing  in  the  form  of  veins  or  rocky  masses,  embodied  in 
granite  and  primitive  schists.  These  accordingly  appear  to  be 
the  prevailing  geological  formations.  As  yet,  however,  the 
gold  has  not  been  found  to  any  great  extent  in  situ,  and  has 
been  chiefly  obtained  by  collecting  it  by  various  mechanical 
processes  from  the  superficial  debris  which  floods  and  torrents 
have  brought  down  from  the  mountains.  Besides  gold,  cin 
nabar  seems  to  be  an  abundant  product  of  this  remarkable 
district,  and  from  its  use  as  an  amalgam  for  the  extraction  of 
gold,  is  of  course  greedily  sought  after.  Other  metals,  as 
copper,  lead,  and  iron,  undoubtedly  exist  in  the  same  region 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  yield  productive  returns.  At  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  Union  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior,  copper  occurs  both  in  rich  veins,  and  in 
enormous  boulders,  weighing  several  tons,  and  has  been  ac 
tually  obtained  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to  meet  the  de 
mand  of  the  western  markets.  The  mines  of  lead  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois  are  said  to  be  almost  inexhaustible,  though  ap 
parently  little  has  yet  been  done  to  turn  them  to  account. 
The  great  coal-fields  of  the  country  have  already  been  referred 
to,  and,  though  of  comparatively  little  value  for  domestic 


purposes  so  long  as  a  cheaper  fuel  is  so  easily  obtained  from 
the  uncleared  forests,  is  already  worked  to  a  considerahla 
extent  for  the  supply  of  marine  steam-engines,  and  the  smelt 
ing  and  working  of  iron.  For  the  latter  purpose,  it  is  so 
extensively  employed,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  iron  manu 
facture  gives  subsistence  to  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  several  other  states  forms  an  important  interest.  Salt  is 
abundant  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  and  in  all 
the  N.W.  states,  and  in  the  territory  of  Utah,  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  its  valley,  it  is  truly  inexhaustible.  In  marble 
and  limestone,  granite,  and  other  varieties  of  building-stone, 
roofing-slates,  and  potter's-clay,  few  countries  in  the  world 
are  better  supplied. 

Climate. — A  vast  country,  stretching  over  25°  of  latitude, 
and  exhibiting  all  possible  varieties  of  surface — low  swampy 
shores,  boundless  alluvial  plains,  swelling  hilly  regions,  ele 
vated  arid  deserts,  and  lofty  mountain-chains — must  obviously 

sess,  not  one  climate,  but  a  number  of  climates,  not  only 
differing  greatly  from  each  other,  but  often  exhibiting  the 
most  remarkable  contrasts.  The  only  one  feature  which  can 
be  said  to  be  common  to  all  the  climates  of  the  United  States, 
s  inconstancy.  The  transitions  from  cold  to  heat,  and  humi 
dity  to  drought,  take  place  so  suddenly,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  even  in  the  central  states,  a  change  of  5°  in  the 
thermometer,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  is  by  no  means  un 
common.  On  the  N.  frontiers,  these  changes  become  still 
more  marked,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  opposite  extrem 
ity,  are  so  much  diminished,  that  the  thermometer  in  Florida 
is  almost  stationary  throughout  the  year,  and  at  no  time  varies 
so  as  to  give  an  annual  range  of  more  than  12°.  Compared 
ith  Europe,  the  climate  of  the  United  States  exhibits  very 
remarkable  differences.  The  isothermal  line  which  passes 
through  Belgium  in  lat.  51°,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is 
found  at  Boston  in  lat.  42°  30',  and  that  which  passes  between 
Rome  and  Florence  in  lat.  43°,  is  found  in  the  United  States  at 
Ealeigh,"in  lat.  36°.  In  the  N.  of  the  States,  between  lat.  42° 
and  45°,  nearly  on  the  parallels  of  Eome,  Toulon,  Padua, 
and  Bordeaux,  the  winter  is  so  severe  for  three  or  four 
months  that  the  snow  is  abundant  enough  for  the  use  of 
sledges,  and  the  ice  of  the  rivers  strong  enough  to  be  crossed 
by  horses  and  waggons.  In  Philadelphia,  lat.  39°  56',  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  54°  9',  whereas  in  Naples,  lat. 
40°  50',  it  is  63°  2' ;  in  other  words,  the  American  town,  which, 
from  having  a  lower  latitude,  ought  to  have  a  higher  annual 
temperature  than  the  .European  town,  is  about  9°  colder. 
The  ranges  of  temperature  are  still  more  remarkable  than 
the  annual  averages,  and  hence  it  has  been  said  with  truth, 
that  while  New  York  has  the  summer  of  Home,  it  has  the 
winter  of  Copenhagen.  The  prevailing  winds  of  the  United 
States  are  the  N.  W.,  S.  W.,  and  N.E.  The  first,  blowing  from 
frozen  regions,  over  high  mountains  and  plateaux,  prevails  in 
winter,  and  though  piercingly  cold,  is  usually  dry  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  where  meeting  with  dense 
vapours,  it  condenses  them  into  snow,  hail,  or  rain.  The 
second  prevails  in  summer,  particularly  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Alleghanies,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  indeed, 
it  blows  more  or  less  at  all  seasons,  except  at  the  winter 
solstice.  The  third  arises  on  the  American  coast,  charged 
with  the  vapours  collected  in  its  course  from  the  Arctic, 
and  across  the  Atlantic  Oceans,  and  immediately  deposits 
them  in  cold  dense  mists  or  heavy  showers.  The  average 
fall  of  rain  is  estimated  at  37£  inches,  whereas  in  the  N.W. 
of  Europe,  it  is  only  31 J  inches,  and  yet  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  showers,  when  they  do  fall,  are  more  copious  and  perhaps 
also,  more  continuous,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  fewer.  In 
the  more  elevated  middle  districts  the  climate  is  decidedly 
healthy,  and  instances  of  great  longevity  are  of  frequent  oc 
currence,  but  on  the  low  flats  of  the  S.,  and  the  immense 
plains  on  which  the  great  rivers  are  continually  overflowing 
their  banks,  cutting  out  new  channels,  and  forming  stagnant 
marshes,  all  the  diseases  engendered  by  miasmata  prevail,  and 
indicate  their  presence  in  the  quivering  frames  and  sallow 
looks  of  the  inhabitants. 

Vegetation,  Agriculture,  &c. — A  large  portion  of  the  United 
States  still  remains  in  a  state  of  nature,  either  because  from 
its  arid  nature  it  never  can  be,  brought  under  profitable  cul 
tivation,  or  because  the  population  is  still  too  thinly  scattered 
to  be  able  to  overtake  it.  On  the  former  description  of  land 
vegetation  is  either  altogether  extinct,  or  produces  very  stunted 
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forms ;  on  the  latter,  it  is  usually  of  the  most  magnificent 
description,  being  either  covered  by  dense  forests  or  spread 
out  in  boundless  prairies  of  the  richest  verdure.  Of  forest- 
trees  140  different  kinds  have  been  counted,  and  of  these  no 
fewer  than  80  attain  an  average  height  of  60  ft.  Several  of 
the  trees  are  valuable  not  merely  for  their  timber,  but  for 
other  products,  among  which  special  notice  is  due  to  the 
sugar-maple.  Among  cultivated  crops,  the  most  important 
are  wheat,  the  great  staple  of  the  western  and  middle  states, 
but  cultivated  more  or  less  extensively  in  every  district ; 
maize,  equally  adapted  for  universal  culture,  but  most  produc 
tive  in  the  middle  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana. 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri ;  tobacco,  which  begins  to  be  culti 
vated  on  the  parallel  of  40°,  but  is  only  considered  a  staple 
in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Tennessee;  cotton,  which 
forms  a  staple  in  all  the  states  from  39°  S.,  and  more  espe 
cially  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Tennessee ;  rice,  chiefly  in  S.  Carolina ;  cane-sugar  in  Louisi 
ana,  Florida,  Texas,  and  Georgia ;  and  maple-sugar  in  New 
York,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Indiana ;  hemp  and  flax  in  all  the 
western  and  middle  states,  but  more  especially  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Virginia ;  and  hay,  chiefly  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  The  culture  of  the  vine  also  has 
made  good  progress,  and  above  140,000  gallons  of  wine  are 
produced,  chiefly  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Indiana.  In 
many  parts  of  the  Union  the  mulberry-tree  grows  spontane 
ously,  and  though  it  has  hitherto  attracted  little  attention, 
might  obviously  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  production 
of  silk.  Fruits  also,  both  of  the  temperate  arid  tropical  cli 
mates,  grow  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  the  N.  j-ielding 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  &c. ;  and  the  S.,  figs,  olives, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  almonds,  melons,  &c.  The  domestic 
animals,  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  have  so  greatly  increased, 
that  their  value  in  1850,  was  estimated  at  above  £100,000,000 
sterling.  Sheep  are  now  so  numerous  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  &c.,  that  the  wool  alone  furnishes 
an  important  source  of  national  wealth,  and  amounted  in  1850, 
to  above  52,000,000  Ibs.  The  cattle  kept  for  feeding  cannot 
easily  be  estimated,  but  the  produce  of  the  dairy  was  ascer 
tained  in  1850,  to  amount  to  312,000,000  Ibs.  butter,  and 
103,000,000  Ibs.  cheese,  both  made  chiefly  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts.  Immense  numbers 
of  hogs  also  are  reared  almost  without  expense,  on  the  masts 
of  the  forests.  Among  wild  animals,  the  first  place  is  due  to 
the  bison,  which  in  countless  herds  roams  over  the  vast 
prairies  to  the  W.  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  other  more  remark 
able  animals  are  the  moose  or  American  elk,  the  prong-horned 
antelope,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  black  and  grisly  bear,  the 
racoon,  opossum,  beaver;  birds  in  almost  endless  variety,  in 
cluding  swans,  wild  turkeys,  wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  eagles, 
vultures,  mocking  and  humming  birds ;  serpents,  including 
the  deadly  rattle-snake :  and  alligators,  which,  though  unknown 
to  the  N.  and  middle  states,  infest  the  lagoons  and  estuaries 
S.  of  the  Carolinas. 

Manufactures. — The  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in 
these  is  as  yet  small,  compared  with  those  employed  in  agri 
culture,  but.  partly  from  the  native  energy  of  the  people,  and 
still  more  perhaps  from  the  adventitious  encouragement  which, 
whether  judiciously  or  not,  has  been  liberally  given  them  in  the 
form  of  protecting  duties,  various  important  branches  of  indus 
try  have  made  considerable  progress.  That  of  iron  has  already 
been  incidentally  adveitad  to.  in  1850,  21  states  had  furnaces 
for  smelting  iron,  absorbed  a  capital  estimated  at  £3,500,000, 
employed  20,448  persons,  and  produced  564,755  tons  of  pig, 
valued  at  £2,540,000.  In  the  same  year  422  establishments, 
231  of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  were  manufacturing  malleable- 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  £2,800,000,  employing  12,978  hands, 
and  producing  272,044  tons,  valued  at  £3,280,000.  Castings, 
made  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  states,  except  Flo 
rida  and  Arkansas,  absorbed  a  capital  of  £3,500,000,  employed 
23,599  hands,  and  produced  322,745  tons  of  goods,  valued  at 
£5,000,000  sterling.  The  cotton  manufacture,  the  next  great 
branch  of  national  industry,  is  carried  on  in  seven  states,  but 
to  a  great  extent  only  in  five — Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  The  capital  in 
vested  (1850)  was  nearly  £15,000,000;  the  hands  employed, 
31,151  males,  and  59,136  females ;  and  the  value  of  the  pro 
ducts,  consisting  of  above  763,000,000  yards  sheeting,  and 
nearly  23,000,000  Ibs.  yarn  and  thread,  estimated  at  rather 


more  than  £12,000,000  sterling.  In  ]  840,  the  value  was 
only  £9,000,000.  The  goods  are  seldom  of  a  fine  description, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  shirtings,  sheetings,  calicoes,  and  heavy 
domestics  for  negro  wear.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  25  states,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  only  in  eight — 
Massachusetts  (to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole), 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  Vermont,  and  Ohio.  The  capital  invested  is  between 
£5,000,000  and  £6,000,000  sterling,  the  number  of  hands, 
39,252,  and  the  value  of  the  products  above  £8,600,000.  Do 
mestic  looms,  for  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  have  existed 
in  the  states  from  an  early  period,  but  the  first  large  establish 
ments  were  introduced  only  about  20  years  ago.  They  have 
nearly  doubled  their  capital,  and  more  than  doubled  their  pro 
ducts  since  1840.  The  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  wool 
above  detailed,  may  be  considered  the  staples  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  various  other  important  branches  of  in 
dustry,  among  which  may  be  specified  articles  in  wood,  silk, 
flax,  and  mixed  tissues,  machinery,  hardware,  and  the  pro 
ducts  of  numerous  tanneries,  soap  and  candle  works,  dis 
tilleries  and  breweries,  paint  and  dye  works,  glass-houses, 
potteries,  brick-works,  rope-walks,  sugar-houses,  and  corn, 
saw,  oil,  paper,  and  powder  mills,  &c.  Exclusive  of  the  three 
great  staples  first  mentioned,  the  value  of  all  other  manufac 
tured  goods  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  £175,000,000  ster 
ling. 

Trade. — This  is  of  such  enormous  extent  that  it  has  already 
outstripped  that  of  all  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  viewed 
under  the  two  great  heads  of  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
former  includes  the  large  traffic  carried  on  coast-wise,  up  the 
large  bays  and  rivers,  and  on  the  great  lakes,  the  scarcely  less 
important  traffic  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  chiefly  by 
steam-boats,  but  partly  also  by  rude  flat-bottomed  barges  and 
even  canoes,  and  the  overland  traffic  between  the  western  and 
the  Atlantic  states,  consisting  principally  of  hogs,  horses, 
cattle,  and  mules.  The  foreign  trade  is  shared  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  all  the  maritime  states  of  the  Union,  but 
more  especially  by  the  four  New  England  states — Massachu 
setts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine,  and  next  to  these, 
by  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Among  these, 
Massachusetts  takes  the  foremost  place,  and  has  acquired  such 
a  pre-eminence,  that  though  it  has  less  than  one-twenty-fifth 
of  the  population  of  the  Union,  it  owns  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  shipping  tonnage.  The  exports  consist  principally  of 
agricultural  products  both  vegetable  and  animal,  including 
lumber  and  other  articles  obtained  from  the  forest.  Among 
the  more  important  items  are  vegetable  food,  in  the  forms  of 
wheat,  flour,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  Indian  meal ;  and  animal 
food,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  pickled  pork,  bacon,  beef,  and  dried 
fish.  But  more  important  than  all  these  is  cotton,  which 
alone  exceeds  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  exports.  After 
it  may  be  ranked  tobacco  ;  raw,  but  more  especially  refined 
sugar;  naval  stores,  including  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine ; 
ashes,  tallow,  and  hides,  horned  cattle,  horses  and  mules, 
skins  and  furs,  butter  and  cheese.  Manufactured  articles  also 
begin  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  exports.  The  more 
important  are  cotton  goods,  plain  and  coloured,  cotton-twist, 
iron  and  articles  in  iron,  household  furniture,  and  other  arti 
cles  in  wood,  soap  and  tallow-candles,  leather,  raw  and  manu 
factured,  hats,  wearing  apparel,  spirits,  medicinal  drugs,  &c. 
The  fisheries,  in  addition  to  the  dried  fish  already  mentioned, 
furnish  large  exports  of  whale  and  other  fish  oil,  spermaceti, 
whalebone,  &c.,  and  have,  in  fact,  become  one  of  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  Union.  In  1850,  the  whale-fishery 
pursued  in  all  the  great  seas,  but  more  especially  S.  of  the 
equator,  in  the  Atlantic  for  the  black  whale,  and  in  the  In 
dian  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  the  spermaceti  whale,  employed 
141,017  tons  of  shipping,  manned  by  12,000  seamen,  and  pro 
duced  341,945  barrels  whale,  and  98,534  barrels  sperm  oil; 
while  the  cod-fishery,  pursued  partly  off  the  coasts  of  New 
England,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  seas  of  British 
America,  as  far  N.  as  Labrador,  and  E.  to  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  employed  85,646  tons  of  shipping.  An  addi 
tional  58,111  tons  were,  during  the  same  year,  employed  in 
the  mackerel-fishery.  To  the  other  leading  exports  above 
mentioned,  that  of  gold  in  the  forms  both  of  coin  and  bullion 
must  now  be  aided.  The  imports,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  enter  the  port  of  New  York,  consist  of  European  manu- 
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fictured  goods  of  all  sorts,  but  more  especially  of  the  finer 
descriptions  —  teas,  silks,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  wines,  spirits, 
&c.     The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  from 
July  1,  1851,  to  June  30,  1852  :— 
U;«ITKD  STATES'  IMPORTS  fiom  JULI  1,  1851,  to  JUNK  30,  1852. 

UNITED  STATES'  EXPORTS—  (Continued). 

Articles. 

Value,  1851. 

Value,  1858. 

1,864,163 
155,878 
753,09  1 
52,768 
2862 
2.884,870 
422,921 
66,894 
12,895 
63,780 
494,206 
23,024 
8,727 
2,006.257 
263:324 
17,593,146 
3,730 
13,803 
37,428 
11,237 
132,011 
28,620 
85,742 
3,723 
86,036 
34,489 
438,617 
16,091 
12,594 
18,300 
74,537 
9,610 
30,567 
12,581 
83,728 
437,039 
24,3)6 
20,610 
52,770 
1,684,480 
2,724 
50,046 
6,fi44 
9,556 
43,562 
23,907 
13,547 
17,074 
2,440 
42,589 
4,066 
8,380 
11,449 
7,487,567 
22,950 
2,710 
17,863 
37,781 
6,545 
32,217 
4,078 
239,155 
575,532 

Brought  forward  
Butter  and  cheese  
Hogs,  pork,  bacon,  lard..  
Horses,  mules,  and  sheep  
Wool  
Wheat  and  flour  
Indian  corn  and  meal  
live,  oats,  and  other  grain.  
Kve-mcal  
Ship-biscuit 

£ 
2,111,870 
224,930 
873,603 
43,406 

2,3  i  0,01  3 
477,083 
2*,13t 
29,160 
70,857 
434,185 
15,863 
14,273 
1,843,850 
228,709 
22,463,063 
5,823 
2,327 
53.11S 
3,798 
121,946 
39,183 
91,768 
2,662 
72,566 
39,884 
415,279 
20,754 
8,461 
24.567 
55,141 
11,595 
29,082 
10,411 
43,130 
408,009 
80,851 
18,374 
70,317 
1,448,241 
1,605 
242,379 
7,118 
14,280 
30,782 
31,133 
11,140 
21,967 
3,383 
41,706 
13,728 
8,850 
8,290 
3613,916 
24,203 
4,409 
12,285 
32,795 
2,355 
21,361 
5,921 
233,380 
758,668 

Articles. 

Value  In  jfslerlg. 

Gold,  bullion,  and  specie  
Silver,    do.              do  
Tea  :  !... 
Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate  
Sugar  and  molasses  '..    .    .. 
Sheathing  metal  and  felt  
Flax-seed,  uarden-seed,  &c  
Articles  for  schools  
Personal  effects  of  immigrants  
Products  of  U.  Slates  brought  back.... 
Guano  
Wool,  and  woollen  manufactures....  
Cotton,  and  cotton           do  
Linen  and  hemp              do. 
Silk  and  mixed  silk         do  . 
Clothing  

731.612 

869,897 

1.457,103 
2,907,577 
3,662,697 
128,508 
146,703 
9,710 
25,286 
41,299 
29.519 
3,900',881 
4,057,284 
1,771,59.4 
4,721,602 
273,762 
32,077 
73,525 
165,888 
41,139 
327,209 
2,390.954 
1,417,236 
340,720 
SCO  385 

Rice  
Potatoes  

Tobacco,  raw  
Snuff  and  tobacco  

Hemp  

Hops  
Sugar  and  molasses  
Flax-seed  .. 

Soap,  and  tallow-candles  
Spermaceti-candles  
Leather,  boots,  and  slioes  
Morocco  and  other  leather  
Household  furniture  
Coaches  and  other  carriages  
Other  manufactures  of  wood  
Hats  
Saddlery  and  trunks  
Wax....:  

Hair,  oil,  and  floor  cloth  

Matting,  Chinese,  &c  
Hats,  Leghorn  bonnets,  fee  
-    •  Iron,  pig  and  bar,  sheet,  &c  
Iron  and  steel  ware  

Steel,  cast,  shear,  &c  

Tin,        do.                 do.            
Lead,      do.                 do.            
Brass  and  pewter       do.            
Articles  in  gold  and  silver,  jewelry,  &c  
Clocks,  watches,  &c  
Metal  and  other  buttons  . 

651,293 
256,934 
31,625 
101,220 
566,200 
107,710 
296,311 
770,506 
114,480 
113,543 
525,582 
63,286 
230,215 
235,952 
31,519 
38,138 
31,291 
91,250 
12,558 
904,624 
936,227 
770 
168,0:54 
18,606 
74,608 
293,596 
225,585 
13,198 
330,411 
33,108 
715,773 
189,473 
25,739 
19,711 
349,808 
125,360 
222,427 
81,368 
349.908 
35.235 
23,878 
123,777 
2,437,096 
108,909 
929,717 

Spirits  from  grain  and  molasses  
Ale,  porter,  and  cider  
l.inseed-oil  and  turpentine  
Cordage  
Iron,  pig,  bar,  and  nails  

Castings  and  all  iron  manufacture*  .... 
Gunpowder  
Copper,  brass,  and  manufactures  of... 
Drugs  
Cotton  goods  and  yarn,  &c  
Flax  and  hemp  goods  
Wearing  apparel  
Combs,  brushes,  and  buttons  
Printing  presses  and  tvpes  
Books  anil  maps  *".  
Paper  and  stationery  
Musical  instruments  

Glass  and  glassware  
Wares,  pottery,  plated,  Japanned,  &c.. 

Printed  hooks  . 

Leather,  and  leather  articles  
Saddlery  
F.urs  
Wood  in  bulk  and  manufactured  
Cork 

Marble,  and  marble  articles  
Slates  

Paints  and  varnish  
Vinegar  
Pottery  and  glass  ware  
Gold,  silver,  and  gold-leaf  
Tin,  pewter,  and  lead  articles  
Articles  in  marble  and  stone  
Gold  and  silver  coin  ..:  
Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry  
Bricks  and  lime  
Salt 

Kaw  hides  and  skins  
Wines,  spirits,  ale,  &c  
Oil  and  bone  of  foreign  fisheries  
Oil  linseed  olive  &c. 

Fruits 

Spices  

Coal  
Lead  . 

Saltpetre,  soda,  barilla,  &c  

Ice  

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured  
Indigo  

Minor  articles  specified  
Haw  produce  not  specified  
Manufactured  articles,  do  

Paints,  litharge,  sugar  of  lead  
Cordage,  with  raw  materials  
Bags  

Total  

£39,336,9  tO 

£38,473,801 

Salt  
Coal  

A  SELECTION  of  the  PBINCIPAI,  COUNTRIES  to  which  EXPORTS  vert 
SENT,  and  from  which  in  POETS  were  RECEIVED,  together  with  their 
VALUES,  i»  POUNDS  STEBUNG,  in  1852. 

Bread-stuffs  

Butter,  cheese,  provisions,  &c  
Potatoes 

Fish  
Articles  not  specified  

Countries. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

All  imports  to  San  Francisco  

Russia  

816,824 
1,634,282 
640,823 
410,809 
18,148,541 
845,008 
206,  1  07 
917,984 
365,184 

82,203 
5,193,900 
4,844,657 
8fi8,28«J 
374,134 
329,841 
424,373 
2,440,058 
418,219 
412,432 
2,118,790 

£ 
240,096 
1,375,391 
646,078 

840,754 
25,113995 
120,896 
718,418 
1,343,412 
983,989 
41,653 
127,559 
4  902,423 
2,234,023 
309,147 
343,781 
456,986 
158,683 
604,208 
159,823 
407.827 
532,635 

Total. 

£12,584,000 

Netherlands,  with  Colonies  
Belgium  
Great  Britain  ;md  Ireland  
British  Fast  Indies 

UNITED  STATES'  EXPORTS  from  JULY 

1,  1851,  to  JUNK  30,1852. 

Article!. 

Value,  1851. 

Value,  1052. 

British  West  Indies  

Canada 

lined  and  pickled  fish  •     .. 
Whale  and  other  fish  oil  
Whalebone  
Skins  and  fura  
Ginseng  
Timber  and  other  lumber  

£ 
96,332 
885,490 
187,932 
195,552 
20,110 
524,781 
71,095 
£1  2,768 
129,818 
337,992 

£ 
90,608 

249,912 
87,335 
159,701 
80,411 
578,712 
34,031 
241,834 
101,535 
300,080 

Other  British  American  Colonies  

Other  British  Colonies  and  Possessions 
France  and  Colonies  
Spain  and  Colonies  
Italy  generally,  and  Sidlv  
Hay'ti 

Oak-bark  and  dye  
Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  &c  
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  

Mexico  
Venezuela 

Cattle,  beef,  tallow,  hides  

Argentine  Republic  

Carried  forward  

£•2,111,870 

£1,864,163 

China  
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A  view  of  the  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
from  1791  to  the  present  time,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports,  and  of  the  tonnage 
employed:  — 

TOTAL  Extoais  and  IMPORTS  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  at  intervals,  from 
1791  till  1852. 


Year.. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tonnage. 

1791  
1801  

£10,440,000 
22,272,702 

£  3,802,408 
18,823,185 

502,14(1 
1,033,219 

1811  
1821  

10,680,000 
12,517,145 

12,263,366 
12,994,876 

1,232,502 
1,298,958 

1831  

20,688,227 

16,262,116 

1,267,847 

1841  

25,589,235 

24,370,360 

2,130,74  1 

1844  
1845  

21,687,01-7 
23,450,913 

22,240,009 
22,929,321 

2,280,095 
2  417,002 

18)6  
1847  

24,338,359 
29,309,127 

22,697,703 
81,729,724 

2,562,085 
2,839,046 

1848  

30,995,585 

30,807,287 

3,154,042 

18i9  

29,571,488 

29151,164 

3  334,015 

1850  

86,637,663 

27,389,382 

3,535,454 

1851  

43,244,986 

43,677,602 

3,772,439 

1852  

42,522,656     |      41,928,32s 

4,138,4  U 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1852,  the  numbers  of  vessels 
entered   from  foreign  countries  were — American,    8,964; 
foreign,  10,607;  total,  19,571 ;— and  cleared  for  foreign  coun 
tries— American,  8,887 ;  foreign,  10,438;  total,  19,325. 
NUMBER  and  TONNAGE  of  VKSSELS  BUII-T,  and  TOTAL  TONNAGK  RK- 

GISTKKFD,  or  ENKOLLKD  anil  LICENSED,  in  the  UNITED  STATES,  in 

1839,  and  from  1849  to  1852  inclusive. 


Tears. 

Vessels  built 

veSbunt 

of  U.  Siatts. 

1839  
1849  
1850  
1851  
1852  

858 
1547 
1360 
1357 
1141 

120,988 
256,577 
272,218 
298,203 
351,493 

2,090,478 
3,334,014 
3,535,454 
3,772,439 
4,138,440 

Infernal  Communications.  —  The  most  important  of  these, 
furnished  by  nature  herself  on  a  most  gigantic  scale,  in  navi 
gable  rivers  and  lakes,  have  already  been  adverted  to.  To 
complete  her  work  and  extend  it,  much  has  already  been 
accomplished  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  probably  more  is  either 
in  actual  progress  or  in  contemplation.  The  canals,  compar 
atively  few  in  number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  6000  in., 
of  which  more  than  one-half  is  confined  to  the  states  of  New 


York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.     With  the  exception  of  the 


copper  coins.  Gold  is  coined  in  double  eagles  =  20  dol 
lars,  eagles  =  10  dollars,  half-eagles,  quarter-eagles,  and 
dollars.  Silver  is  coined  in  dollars  of  100  cents,  half-dollars, 
quarters,  dimes  or  10  cents,  half-dimes,  and  pieces  of  three 
cents.  The  only  copper  coins  are  cents  and  half-cents. 

Government. — The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
federal  republic,  based  on  the  constitution  of  1787.  This  con 
stitution  was  drawn  and  adopted  by  a  convention,  which  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  13  original  states,  and  presided 
over  by  Washington.  It  has  been  partially  modified  by  subse 
quent  amendments,  but  remains  essentially  the  same.  Each  state 
maintains  its  own  separate  independence,  and  by  means  of  a 
state  legislature  and  executive,  has  complete  management  of 
its  own  peculiar  affairs,  but  the  whole  States  considered  as  a 
Union,  has  one  supreme  legislature,  which  takes  the  name  of 
Congress,  and  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  senate  consists  of  two  members  from  each  state,  elected 
by  its  own  legislature  for  six  years,  one-third  of  the  whole 
body  being  renewable  biennially.  Senators  must  be  resident 
in  the  state  which  chooses  them,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
nine  years'  standing,  and  at  least  30  years  of  age.  The  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  members  chosen  biennially  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states,  in  numbers  proportioned  to 
their  population  as  ascertained  by  a  decennial  census.  Each 
state  appoints  at  least  one  representative.  The  total  num 
ber  of  representatives,  based  upon  the  census  of  1850,  is  233. 
Eepresentatives  must  be  resident  in  their  electing  states,  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  at  least 
25  years  of  age.  Congress  meets  at  least  once  a-year,  and 
on  the  1st  Monday  of  December,  unless  otherwise  specially 
provided  by  law.  Its  leading  powers  are  to  levy  taxes,  duties, 
imports,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  Union,  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states, 
to  coin  money,  declare  war,  raise  and  maintain  an  army  and 
navy,  &c.  To  secure  the  general  control  of  Congress,  it  is 
provided  that  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation,  coin  money,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  a  legal  tender,  make  any  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  levy  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  except  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  for  the  use  of  the  United  States' 
treasury,  keep  troops  or  ships-of-war  in  time  of  peace,  or  enter 
'  ito  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with 


a  foreign  power.     The  executive  is  vested  in  a  president, 

New  York  and  Erie,  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  the  Miami,  and  the  j  chosen  for  four  years,  but  re-eligible  indefinitely  by  the  ballot 
Illinois,  and  Michigan,  which  may  be  considered  great  na-  ,  of  an  electoral  college.  This  college  is  peculiarly  formed, 
tional  thoroughfares,  these  canals  have  not  so  much  opened  |  None  of  its  members  can  be  either  a  senator  or  representative 
new  lines  of  commerce,  as  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  |  in  Congress,  or  in  possession  of  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
those  previously  existing.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that,  in  future,  their  '  under  the  general  government.  Each  state  in  such  manner 
number  or  importance  will  be  much  increased,  as  the  mode  as  its  legislature  may  provide,  chooses  as  many  electors  as  it 


of  communication  by  rail  seems  destined  ultimately  to  super 
sede  all  others,  and  possesses  peculiar  facilities  in  the  United 
States  from  various  causes,  among  which,  not  the  least  im 
portant  is  the  moderate  cost  at  which  the  land  to  be  occu 
pied  can  be  obtained.  In  1852,  the  aggregate  length  of  com 
pleted  railroads  was  12,000  m.;  and  of  those  in  progn  ss, 
8000  m.  In  no  state  has  the  average  cost  exceeded  £8000 
per  mile  ;  whereas  in  France  it  has  exceeded  £21,000,  and  in 
England  is  not  less  that  £35,000.  Up  to  1849,  the  length 
of  electric  telegraph  actually  completed  was  7389  m. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Currency,  &c. — The  weights  and 
measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Accounts  are 
kept  in  dollai's  =  about  4s.  Id.  sterling,  cents  or  hundredths, 
and  mils  or  thousandths  of  a  dollar.  The  currency  is  partly 
in  paper  and  partly  in  specie.  The  former  seems  to  absorb 
the  far  larger  share  of  the  circulation,  and  is  by  no  means 
on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Since  the  charter  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  expired,  there  has  been  no  national 
bank,  and  both  banking  and  the  issue  of  notes  are  generally 
in  the  hands  of  joint-stock  companies,  incorporated  by  their 
respective  states,  possessed  of  a  fixed  capital,  which,  in  too 
many  instances,  is  only  imaginary,  and  enjoying  for  the  most 
part  the  privilege  of  a  limited  liability.  The  number  of  such 
banks  in  1851,  was  724,  with  148  branches;  their  capital, 
£55,510,000;  their  circulation,  £31,000,000;  and  their  lia 
bilities,  £112,000,000.  To  meet  the  last,  their  principal 
resource  is  the  repayment  of  loans  and  discounts  made  to 


the  amount  of  £82,546,000. 
rency  cannot  be  ascertained. 


The  amount  of  the 


spece  cur 


It  consists  of  gold,  silver,  and 


sends  senators  and  representatives  to  Congress.  The  president 
and  vice-president  are  chosen  by  the  majority  of  these  electors ; 
in  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  president  is  chosen  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  the  vice-president  by  the 
senate.  The  only  important  restrictions  are,  that,  in  this,  the 
house  of  representatives  votes  not  by  a  majority  but  by  states, 
each  state  having  a  single  vote,  and  that  the  election  both  of 
president  and  vice-president  must  fall  on  one  or  other  of  the 
three  candidates  who  received  the  greatest  number  of  electo 
ral  votes.  The  president,  who  must  be  a  native  born  citizen, 
35  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  United  States  for  1 4  years,  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  has  the  power, 
in  concurrence  with  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
appoint  civil  and  military  officers,  levy  war,  conclude  peace, 
&c.  He  has  even  a  veto  on  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  the  same  law,  when  again  brought 
under  consideration,  has  received  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
both  houses.  The  vice-president  presides  in  the  senate,  acts 
for  him  in  cases  of  temporary  disability,  and,  in  case  of  death 
or  permanent  disability,  succeeds  him  for  the  whole  period  of 
his  office  which  was  unexpired.  The  business  of  the  execu 
tive  is  administered  by  what  is  called  the  cabinet,  consisting 


of  seven  principal  officer 
of  war,  secretary  of  th 


-the  secretary  of  state,  secretary 
,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  post 


master-general,  secretary  of  the  interior,  and  attorney-gene 
ral.  Each  of  these  has  a  salary  of  £1200  per  annum,  except 
the  last,  whose  salary  is  only  £800.  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
Union  are  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  chief- 
justice,  and  eight  associate  justices,  and  such  other  inferior 


UNITED  STATES 
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courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  These 
inferior  courts  consist  at  present  of  circuit-courts  and  district- 
courts,  the  former  held  by  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  and 
a  district-judge  conjointly,  and  the  latter  by  a  district-judge 
alone.  All  these  judges  hold  their  office  during  good  be 
haviour,  and  are  removable  only  on  impeachment,  but  in 
order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  courts  now 
mentioned  judge  only  iu  matters  which  fall  under  the  cate 
gory  of  national,  and  that  each. separate  state  administers 
justice  by  its  own  judges,  many  of  whom  owe  their  appoint 
ments  to  the  suffrages  of  the  "people,  and  hold  them  only  for 
limited  periods. 

Finance.—  The  general  government  derives  its  revenues, 
without  direct  taxation,  from  customs,  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  has  its  treasury  iu  a  condition 
which  most  of  the  states  of  the  Old  World  may  well  envy. 
In  1850,  its  public  debt  did  not  amount  to  £14,000,000  ster 
ling.  Its  receipts  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  nearly 
£10,000,000.  and  after  defraying  all  expenditures  and  employ 
ing  nearly  £1,500,000  in  the  extinction  of  debt,  left  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  £1,320,000. 

Army  and  Navy '. — The  policy  of  theUnited  States  has  hitherto 
been  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  as  danger 
ous  to  freedom,  and  hence  its  regular  force  is  only  10,317  men, 
including  officers.  For  aggressive  warfare,  such  a  force  is 
obviously  insignificant,  and  except  on  such  very  extraordinary 
occasions  as  the  late  Mexican  war,  its  prowess  has  not  been 
often  tested.  For  defensive  warfare  few  countries  are  more 
amply  provided.  Not  only  is  it  strongly  protected  by  the 
nature  of  the  surface,  covered  with  forests  and  swamps  through 
which  an  invading  force,  however  great,  could  scarcely  force 
its  way,  while  fronted  and  flanked  by  very  inferior  numbers, 
but  the  militia,  composed,  with  some  legal  exceptions,  of  all 
male  citizens  between  18  and  45,  is  in  respect  of  courage  and 
training,  inferior  to  no  militia  in  the  world,  and  has  now 
reached  the  enormous  number  of  1,858,534.  The  navy, 
though  always  a  favourite  force  with  the  citizens  of  the  Union, 
has  scarcely  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  its  prowess,  in 
what  can  be  called  a  general  naval  engagement.  When  indivi 
dual  ships  have  met  those  of  the  enemy,  the  American  seaman 
has  seldom  been  found  deficient,  and  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  many  instances  occurred  in  which  British  were 
forced  to  strike  to  American  frigates.  It  is  but  fair,  how 
ever,  to  remind  the  American  citizen,  when  pluming  himself 
on  such  instances,  that  while  the  British  vessels  engaged  iu 
those  encounters  were  truly  frigates,  the  American  vessels 
were  frigates  only  in  name,  and  for  the  most  part  in  respect 
both  of  dimensions  and  equipment,  were  truly  ships  of  the 
line.  The  navy  consists  (1853)  nominally  of  11  ships  of  the 
line,  12  first-class  frigates,  1  second-class  frigate,  20  sloops  of 
war,  4  brigs,  4  schooners,  15  steamers,  and  some  small  craft. 
The  actual  expenditure  on  the  navy  in  1850  was  £1,584,623. 

People. — In  1790  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
3,929,827  ;  in  1820,  a  period  of  thirty  years,  it  had  increased 
to  9,638,191;  and  in  1850,  after  another  period  of  thirty 
years,  has  been  found,  partly,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
accession  of  new  territories,  to  amount  to  23,288,565.  In  re 
gard  to  this  population,  a  very  marked  distinction  exists  be 
tween  the  N.  and  the  S.  states.  In  the  former,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  only  one  kind  of  human  being  is  recognized,  the 
constitution  throws  its  shield  over  all,  and  freedom,  to  a  de 
gree  long  considered  to  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
any  kind  of  government,  is  enjoyed  by  all  as  an  inalienable 
birthright.  In  the  latter  a  very  different  scene  presents  it 
self,  and  we  see  not  one  kind  of  human  being,  but  two,  easily 
distinguished  by  their  features,  the  one  being  white  and  the 
other  black ;  and,  unhappily,  still  more  remarkably  distin 
guished  by  their  relative  positions,  the  one  being  masters  and 
the  other  slaves.  In  judging  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  distinction  always  in  view, 
because  the  great  advances  in  civilization,  which  have  un 
doubtedly  been  made  in  the  N.  states,  certainly  cannot  be  re 
cognized  to  the  same  extent  in  the  S.  states,  where  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  population  is  regarded,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  and  systematically  treated  as  mere  chattels,  in  the 
same  category  with  horses,  cattle,  and  bales  of  cotton.  But 
subject  to  this  deduction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  are  in  circumstances 


of  greater  comfort  than  is  common  in  European  countries,  and 
during  the  comparatively  short  period  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation,  have  given  decided  proofs  of  great  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  energy.  In  regard  to  religion,  the  tendencies  of  an 
establishment  have  seemed  to  them  so  inconsistent  with  pure 
democracy,  that  they  have  not  only  rejected  it,  but  have  been 
careful  in  amending  the  constitution  to  insert  a  clause  provid 
ing  that '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  the  establish 
ment  of  religion.'  The  different  religious  denominations  thus 
left  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  have  betrayed  no  want 
of  activity,  but  have  been  able  to  diffuse  themselves  widely 
over  all  the  states  of  the  union,  and  give,  not  only  to  the 
larger  towns,  but  remote  and  scattered  villages,  every  appear 
ance  of  being  amply  provided  both  with  churches  and  minis 
ters.  The  following  table  gives  the  names,  churches,  and 
aggregate  accommodation  of  the  different  religious  denomina 
tions.  (See  also  table,  p.  1138.) 

RKUGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  in  UNITED  STATKS. 


-> 

No.  of 
Churches. 

Aepreeftte  Ac 
commodations. 

Baptist  
Christian  
Congressional  
Dutch  Reformed  

8,791 
812 

1,674 
324 

3,130,878 
296,050 
795,177 
181,986 

Free  
Friends  
•German  Reformed  

'361 

714 
327 
81 
1  203 

108,«i05 
282,823 
156,932 
16,575 
531  100 

Meimonite  
Methodist  
Moravian  
Presbyterian  
Unman  Catholic 

'no 

12,46? 
331 
4,584 
1  112 

29900 
4,209,333 
112,185 
2,040,316 

Swedenborgian  
Tunker  
Union  

15 

52 
619 

5,070 
35,075 
213652 

Unjtarian  
Univennlist  . 

243 
494 

137,3(57 
°05  4G° 

Minor  Sects 

115  "47 

Total  .  . 

36  Oil 

13  8J9  896 

*  The  German  Reformed  aiid  Lutheran  denominations  use  the  same 
building  in  many  places. 

The  importance  of  education  under  a  government  where  the 
whole  power  is  directly  as  well  as  virtually  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  lias  long  been  perceived,  and  strenuous  efforts 
have  accordingly  been -made,  at  least  in  all  the  older  states, 
in  furtherance  both  of  a  superior  and  of  a  common  primary 
education.  The  necessary  expenditure  is  provided  partly  by 
means  of  '  school  funds  '  accumulated  from  various  sources, 
and  partly  by  taxation.  In  1850,  the  total  number  of  colleges 
and  schools  was  about  100,000;  of  teachers,  115,000;  and 
|  of  scholars,  4,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  five 
I  free  persons.  In  speaking  of  free  persons,  we  are  again  re 
minded  of  the  millions  of  unhappy  blacks,  who  are  not  only  not 
educated,  but  denied  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  and  sub 
jected  to  any  treatment,  however  abominable,  by  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  profit  can  be  obtained  from  their  bones  and 
sinews.  This  slave  system  is  the  plague  spot  of  the  Union, 
and  so  long  as  the  S.  states  continue  to  carry  it  on,  and  the 
N.  states  continue  to  sanction  and  abet  it,  by  not  only  recog 
nizing  the  rights  of  the  slave-owner,  but  lending  him  the  full 
authority  of  their  laws  to  recapture  the  poor  negro  who  may 
have  escaped  from  his  chains,  and  send  him  back  to  his  cruel 
bondage,  humanity  will  shudder  at  the  very  mention  of  Ame 
rican  freedom,  and  smile  incredulously  at  all  that  may  be  said 
of  the  high  standard  of  American  civilization. 

History. — The  first  English  colony  within  the  limits  of  the 
Union  was  settled  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  It  was  sent  out  by 
two  merchant  companies,  called  the  London  company  and  the 
Plymouth  company,  and  consisted  of  only  100  individuals, 
who  were  reduced,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  a  third  of  their 
number  from  disease  and  scarcity  of  food.  A  new  colony,  sent 
out  in  1609,  proved  equally  unfortunate,  but  new  settlers  con 
tinuing  to  arrive,  a  better  footing  was  ultimately  obtained, 
and  a  colonial  assembly  was  for  the  first  time  convened  in 
1619.  In  1628  a  company,  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  colonies 
of  New  England.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  Puritans,  whom 
the  persecutions  of  a  cruel  and  bigoted  government  drove 
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from  their  homes  to  seek  shelter  in  the  wilds  of  America. 
Their  strict  religious  habits  and  zealous  assertion  of  their 
political  rights,  are  still  characteristic  of  their  descendants. 
Unfortunately  the  conduct  of  these  r.ew  settlers  was  very  in 
consistent.  While  claiming  unlimited  religious  freedom  for 
themselves,  they  denied  it  to  others,  and  numerous  instances 
of  their  persecuting  tendencies  are  on  record.  The  states  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  colonized  chiefly  by  English  Roman 
Catholics  and  royalist  refugees,  were  remarkable  for  the 
development  of  an  aristocratic  and  military  spirit.  The 
central  states  were  of  a  more  mixed  character,  having  to  a 
great  extent  been  colonized  by  Dutch  and  Swedes,  who  re 
mained  in  the  country  after  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Pennsylvania,  colonized  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  long  pre-  j 
served  much  of  the  character  of  its  founders,  and  generally  j 
observed  a  calm  neutrality  amid  the  commotions  of  its  more 
excitable  neighbours.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  different  states  now 
composing  the  Union.  Their  early  history  is  merely  that  of 
a  rising  colony  occasionally  depressed  but  more  generally 
prosperous,  and  seldom  engaged  in  transactions  which  possess 
much  general  interest.  The  most  remarkable  events  were 
those  of  the  wars  which  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  were 
obliged  to  wage  with  France,  and  which  terminated,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  cession  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1763. 
No  sooner  was  this  peace  concluded  than  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  which  it  promised  were  rudely  disturbed  by  a  very 
harsh,  impolitic,  and  almost  infatuated  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country.  On  March  10,  1764,  the  British 
Parliament  resolved  that  it  was  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp- 
duties  on  the  colonies.  This  resolution  was  followed,  in  1765, 
by  an  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  a  general  stamp-duty  through 
all  the  American  colonies.  The  excitement,  opposition,  and 
violent  commotions  produced  by  this  act,  led  to  its  repeal  in 
the  following  year ;  but  the  conciliation  thus  attempted  to  be 
produced  was  completely  defeated  by  a  preamble,  which 
asserted  a  sovereign  right  in  the  British  Parliament  to  tax 
their  colonies  as  they  might  find  expedient.  This  preamble 
was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  a  dead  letter,  for,  in  1767, 
an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,  paper,  glass,  and 
painters'  colours,  introduced  into  the  colonies.  The  same 
violent  opposition,  and  the  same  course  of  timid  and  irre 
solute,  yet  most  obnoxious  policy,  were  again  exemplified. 
In  1770  all  the  duties  were  repealed  except  that  on  tea. 
The  controversy  between  the  mother -country  and  her 
colonies  involved  an  important  principle,  the  former  assert 
ing  her  right  to  tax  generally,  and  the  latter  denying  her 
right  to  tax  for  any  but  colonial  purposes.  By  retaining  the 
duty  on  tea,  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  remained  as 
before,  and  consequently,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  and  was 
distinctly  announced  in  the  almost  prophetic  eloquence  of 
Burke,  the  controversy  itself  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever, 
as  if  a  new  element  of  bitterness  had  been  infused  into  it. 
The  colonists  closed  their  ports  against  the  articles  on  which 
duty  was  imposed,  and  in  1773,  when  British  ships  loaded 
with  tea  attempted  to  effect  a  landing  in  the  port  of  Boston, 
the  inhabitants  seized  them  and  threw  the  cargoes  into  the 
sea.  In  1775  hostilities  actually  commenced.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Lexington  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  followed  shortly 
after  by  another  more  decisive  at  Bunker's  Hill  near  Boston, 
in  both  of  which  the  British  were  defeated.  The  colonists 
had  the  wisdom  or  good  fortune  to  give  the  chief  command  of 
their  forces  to  the  immortal  Washington,  and  in  order  to  fur 
nish  him  with  the  sinews  of  war,  bills  of  credit  were  issued 
to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000.  One  great  cause  of  the  success 
of  the  colonists  undoubtedly  was  the  sluggish  and  irresolute 
manner  in  which  the  British  carried  on  the  war,  by  sending 
out  isolated  detachments  of  troops,  to  be  overpowered  and 
destroyed  piecemeal  as  fast  as  they  appeared.  The  only  ex 
cuse  for  Britain,  though  a  very  poor  one,  is  that  she  did  not 
anticipate  a  very  determined  opposition,  and  almost  hoped  to 
put  down  her  refractory  colonists  with  as  much  ease  as  an 
ordinary  popular  outburst  at  home.  France  now  threw  her 
weight  into  the  scale,  and  helped  to  turn  it  completely  in  favour  [ 
of  the  revolted  colonies.  The  British  were  foiled  in  almost  I 
every  encounter,  and  in  1781,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  to  the  combined  French  and  colonial  forces  under 
Washington  and  Rochambeau,  virtually  terminated  the  war. 
In  1783  Great  Britain,  after  a  contest  which  sullied  her  laurels, 
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and  had  cost  a  lavish  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure,  for 
mally  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  which, 
on  the  establishment  of  tranquillity,  wisely  turned  their  at 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  their  political  constitution  and 
social  condition,  and  the  development  of  their  vast  internal 
resources.  An  unhappy  war  arose  with  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
but  after  two  years'  continuance  and  doubtful  success,  was 
terminated  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Since  then  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  the  Union,  partly 
by  the  settlement  of  immense  territories  previously  purchased 
from  France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  partly  by  the  pur 
chase  of  Florida,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary, 
and  partly  by  the  large  conquests  achieved  by  the  rather 
equivocal  instrumentality  of  a  Mexican  war.  Her  states, 
originally  only  13  in  number,  are  now  31.  All  dancer  of 
external  aggression  is  at  an  end,  and  henceforth,  if  she  will 
only  be  true  to  herself,  and  do  one  great  act  of  tardy  justice, 
by  letting  the  oppressed  go  free,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
her  from  occupying  a  foremost  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. — (Fisher's  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States;  Baldwin 
and  Thomas'  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States ;  Lyeli  s  Travels, 
first  and  second  journeys;  W.  P.  Johnson's  Travels;  Ab 
stract  of  the  Seventh  Census  ;  Marcou's  Geological  Map  of  the. 
United  States;  The  American  Almanac;  Hunt's  Magazine; 
De  Bow's  Industrial  Hesources  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
States;  Parliamentary  Papers,  £c.) 

UNJA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  gov.  Vologda;  flows  S 
intogov.  Kostroma,  then  S.S.E.and  S.S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Volga;  total  course,  about  240  m. ;  principal  affluents,  the 
Viga  and  Nei'a,  both  on  its  r.  bank. 

UNKEL,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  21  m.  N.W. 
Coblenz,  r.  bank  Rhine  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  syna 
gogue,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wine.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and  stretching  so  far  into  it  as  partly  to  obstruct 
the  navigation,  and  form  a  very  rapid  current,  is  the  Unkel- 
stein,  a  lofty  precipice  of  basaltic  pillars,  extensively  quarried 
for  road-metal  and  pavement.  Pop.  627. 

UNKIAK-SKELESSi  ['  Landing-place  of  the  Emperor '],  a 
vil.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Bosporus,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Constanti 
nople,  where  there  is  an  extensive  paper-factory.  A  treaty 
was  signed  here  between  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  26th 
Jun«,  1833. 

UNLINGEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Danube,  bail. 
Riedlingen,  on  the  Kanzach ;  with  a  church  and  old  nunnery, 
and  several  breweries  and  mills.  Pop.  1008. 

UNNA,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
1 9  m.  N.W.  Arnsberg,  on  the  Kottelbeck ;  with  a  court  of 
law,  and  other  public  offices  ;  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  pottery,  tile-works,  a 
brewery,  and  distillery.  The  extensive  salt-works  and  salt- 
baths  of  Kcinigsborn,  supplied  by  brine-springs,  are  in  the 
vicinity.  The  mysterious  court  or  society,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vehmgericht,  had  its  head-quarters  here.  Pop.  5573. 

UNRUHSTADT,  KARGE,  or  KARGOWA,  a  tn.  Prussia, 
prov.  and  34  m.  S.  W.  Posen,  on  the  Obra.  It  is  well  built ; 
and  has  a  Protestant  church ;  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a 
trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1879. 

UNST,  the  most  N.  of  the  Shetland  isls.,  Scotland;  lat. 
(N.  extremity)  60°  53'  N. ;  Ion.  1°  0'  W. ;  length,  10  m.; 
average  breadth,  between  3  m.  and  4  m. ;  area,  about  36  sq.  m. 
The  shores  are  much  indented  with  bays  and  creeks,  and  around 
the  coast  are  numerous  natural  caves.  The  soil  is,  on  the 
whole,  tolerably  fertile,  and  the  pasture-grounds  are  mostly 
covered  with  a  short  tender  heath,  affording  excellent  feeding 
for  sheep.  The  two  principal  harbours  are  Uyea  Sound  on 
the  S.,  and  Balta  Sound  on  the  E.  Woollen  stockings,  and 
other  woollen  articles,  are  made  here  in  considerable  quan 
tities,  but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  and 
in  agriculture.  Pop.,  including  isl.  Uyea  at  its  S.  end,  2977. 

UNSTKUT,  a  river,  Prussia,  rises  in  gov.  Erfurt,  S.E. 
of  lleiligenstadt ;  flows  circuitously  E.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Saale  near  Naumburg;  total  course,  about  120  m.  Its  prin 
cipal  affluents  are  the  Gera,  Wipper,  and  Helme.  In  most 
places  it  is  deep,  and  flows  sluggishly. 

UNSWORTH,  a  hamlet,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  3  m. 
S.K.E.  Bury;  with  a  neat  and  commodious  chapel  of  ease, 
several  other  places  of  worship,  and  an  endowed  school ;  in 
habitants  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  cotton-mills,  print 
works,  and  bleachfields.  Pop.  826. 
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a  vil.   Baden,   circle  Middle  Rhine, 
bail,  and  near  Baden  ;  with  a.  parish  church.     Pop.  1148. 

UNTER-GROMBACH,  a  vil.  Baden,  circlo  Middle  Rhine, 
bail.  Bnichsal ;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1600. 

UNTERJE8SINGEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle 
Schwarzwald.  near  1.  bank  Aminer.  Pop.  1328. 

UNTERKOCIIEN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  on  ' 
tlie  Koclier ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  gunpowder,  paper,  and 
other  mills,  and  extensive  iron-works.     Pop.  819. 

UNTEKMIEMINGEN,  a'  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle 
Inist,  not  far  from  Silz ;  with  A  church  and  a  school  P.  1607. 

UNTERMUNSTERTHAL.avi!.  and  par.  Baden,  circle 
Lower  Rhine,  in  a  valley  of  same  name;  with  a  church,  and 
tile-works.  Pop.  1920. 

UNTERRIEXINGKN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle 
Neckar,  bail.  Vaihingen ;  with  a  church,  a  chapel,  and  two 
castles,  one  of  them  an  old  feudal  ruin.  Pop.  1029. 

UNTERSACHSENSBERG,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle 
Zwickau,  bail.  Voitsberg ;  with  manufactures  of  articles  in 
brass  and  wood,  musical  instruments,  lace  and  embroidery  ; 
and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1078. 

UNTERSEEN,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  and  26  m.  S.E. 
Bern,  on  the  Aar,  between  Lakes  Thun  and  Brienz.  With 
exception  of  the  townhouse  and  castle,  which  are  of  stone,  it 
•is  built  entirely  of  wood.  There  are  a  number  of  saw-mills, 
and  the  principal  manufacture  is  wooden  boxes.  Pop.  1110. 

UNTERTURKHEIM,  a  vil. Wurtemberg, circle  Neckar, 
S.E.  Cannstadt,  r.  bank  Neckar,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  ; 
with  a  church,  a  gypsum-quarry,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  P.  2040. 

UNTERVATZ,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons, 
on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name ;  with  two  churches.  Near 
it  are  the  ruins  of  three  ancient  feudal  castles.  Pop.  1150. 

UNTERWALDEN  [Latin,  Unterwaldia;  French, Unter 
wald],  a  central  canton,  Switzerland,  bounded,  N.bytheWald- 
statter-see  or  Lake  of  Luzern,  W.  can.  Luzern,  S.  Bern,  and 
E.  Uri ;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.  W.,  25  m. ;  breadth,  21m.; 
area,  263  sq.  m.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  mountains,  which,  in  various  groups  and  isolated  masses  of 
larger  or  less  dimensions,  intersect  it  in  all  directions,  and 
form  scenery  of  remarkable  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  gene 
ral  slope  is  towards  the  N.,  the  mountains  attaining  their 
greatest  height  in  the  S.,  and  thence  descending  gradually 
towards  the  lake.  Few  of  these  mountains  rise  above  the 
snow-line.  The  most  remarkable  summits  are  those  of  Mount 
Pilatus,  which  forms  a  kind  of  nucleus  for  all  the  chains  of 
the  canton  ;  and  of  Mount  Titlis,  with  his  glistening  crown  of 
ice  and  snow.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Melch  and 
the  Aa,  which  both  flow  N.,  and,  accumulating  almost  all  the 
waters  of  the  canton,  discharge  them  into  the  Lake  of  Luzern. 
This  lake,  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  which  rnay  belong 
to  the  canton,  is  by  far  the  largest,  but  there  are  many  others 
of  considerable  extent ;  the  most  deserving  of  notice  are  Lakes 
Sarnen  and  Lugern.  The  whole  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the 
chalk -formation,  in  which  a  great  number  of  remarkable 
caverns  occur.  Corresponding  to  the  two  largest  streams  are 
two  principal  valleys  of  the  Engelberg  and  Sarnen,  which 
share  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  between  them,  and  are 
opened  into  laterally  by  a  number  of  minor  valleys.  There 
is  little  flat  land  in  which  the  operations  of  agriculture  can  be 
successfully  carried  on,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  pro 
ducing  far  up  on  its  mountain-sides  extensive  forests  of  ex 
cellent  timber,  and  lower  down  plantations  of  chestnuts,  and 
great  quantities  of  apples  and  pears.  In  some  favoured  spots 
the  culture  of  the  vine  is  attempted,  but  not  with  much  suc 
cess.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  is  in  its  pastures,  and 
the  produce  of  the  cattle  which  are  fed  upon  them.  The 
best-known  division  of  Unterwalden  is  into  the  Nid-dem 
wald  and  the  Ob-dem-wald  [Upper  and  Lower],  the  limits  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  determined  by  a  vast  forest  which 
lies  between  them.  The  chief  place  of  the  former  is  Stanz— 
of  the  latter,  Sarnen.  The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  R.  Catholics,  and  speak  German.  The  government  is  an 
extreme  democracy — the  legislative  power  being  lodged  in 
the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  20  years  of  age,  who 
meet  annually  in  a  general  assembly  to  make  laws  and  ap 
point  the  principal  functionaries.  Unterwalden  shares  with 
Schwyz  and  Uri  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  contingent  of  men  which  it 
now  furnishes  to  it  is  382.  Pop.  (1850),  25,135. 


UNTERWIESENTHAL.atn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau, 
bail,  and  near  Wiesenthal,  1.  bank  Pohlafer;  with  blast-fur 
naces  and  other  iron-works,  a  paper,  saw,  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  1778. 

UNX  (SAN-MARTIN-DE-),  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  about 
25  m.  from  Pampcluna;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison, 
primary  school,  the  remains  of  an  old  castle;  a  flour-mill,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and  wine.  Pop.  1098. 

UP-CiiRNE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;   1 103  ac.     Pop.  94. 

UFA,  or  OUPA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  the  centre  of 
gov.  Tula;  flows  N.N.  W.  to  the  town  of  Tula,  then  W.S.W., 
and  joins  r.  bank  Oka  on  the  frontiers  of  gov.  Kaluga;  total 
course,  about  150  m.;  principal  affluents,  the  Upert,  Chero- 
vama,  Chut,  Tulitza,  and  the  Plova.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  Tula,  and  communicates  with  the  Don  by  the  canal  of 
Ivanovska. 

UPARAH,  a  vil.  Hindoostan,  N.W.  shore,  Bay  of  Ben 
gal,  N.  Circars,  16  m.  N.E.  Vizagapatam.  It  stands  in  a  deep 
bay,  bounded  inland  by  bold  mountain-scenery ;  and  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  fishing-stations  on  the  coast,  above  100 
catamarans  and  several  masoolah-boats  being  sometimes  seen 
engaged. 

UPCHURCH,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  5138  ac.     Pop.  407. 

UPHALL,  par.  Scot.  Linlithgow;  4  m.  by  3  m.    P.  1331. 

UPHAM,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  2852  ac.     Pop.  550. 

UPHAVEN,  or  UPAVON,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  3329  ac. 
Pop.  510. 

UPHILL,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1697  ac.     Pop.  422. 

UPLEADON,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1207  ac.     P.  275. 

UPLEATHAM,  par.  Eng.  York  (N.  Riding).    Pop.  447. 

UPLOWMAN,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2912  ac.     Pop.  386. 

UPLYME,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3199  ac.     Pop.  1032. 

UPMINSTER,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3373  ac.     Pop.  1228. 

UPOLU,  or  OAHTOOAH,  the  second  largest  of  the  Naviga 
tors' orSamoan  Isles;  lat.(Apiaharbour,N.  coast)  13°48'54"S.; 
Ion.  171  °  41'  12"  W.  (K.)  It  is  of  irregular  form,  being  broken 
into  sharp  peaks  and  hummocks,  but  is  of  no  great  eleva 
tion;  length,  E.S.E.  to  W.N.  W.,  40  m.;  breadth,  about  10  m. 
Here  and  there  broad  and  fertile  valleys  occur,  yielding  cocoa- 
nut,  plantain,  breadfruit,  &c.,  in  great  abundance.  The  island 
is  covered  with  timber  to  the  top.  The  shore  is  lined  with  a 
coral-reef,  which  is  now  and  then  interrupted  by  channels,  and 
forms  snug  and  convenient  harbours,  in  two  of  which,  Apia 
and  Uafato,  both  on  the  N.  coast,  there  is  anchorage  for  large 
vessels.  In  the  interior  of  the  island  is  an  extinct  crater,  in 
which  there  is  a  lake;  the  edge  of  the  crater  is  2570  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  the  descent  to  the  water  inside  120  ft.  The 
rocks  of  Upolu  are  volcanic,  and  consist  principally  of  basaltic 
lava,  in  which  are  found  augite,  felspar,  albite,  and  chrysolite. 
Many  deep  gorges  occur  in  the  island,  in  which  there  are 
water-falls  750  ft.  in  height. 

UPOTTERY,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  5830  ac.     Pop.  1042. 

UPPERCHURGH,  par.  Ireland,  Tipperaiy;  12,903  ac. 
Pop.  2350. 

UPPERMARK,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Diisscldorf, 
on  the  Dinkel.  Pop.  1100. 

UPPINGHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Rut 
land,  89  m.  N.N.W.  London.  It  has  a  spacious  church,  in 
the  ancient  English  style,  with  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty 
spire;  three  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  free  grammar-school. 
Area  of  par.,  1210  ac.  Pop.  2068. 

UPPINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  755  ac.     Pop.  98. 

UPSALA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  of  same  name,  on  the  Fyris, 
here  crossed  by  two  stone-bridges,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Skol,  one  of  the  N.  creeks  of  Lake  Malar,  39  m.  N.N.W. 
Stockholm.  It  is  built  with  considerable  regularity ;  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  the  residence  of  a  governor,  and  tho 
seat  of  several  courts  and  public  offices;  and  contains  two 
churches,  one  of  them  the  cathedral,  an  ancient  Gothic  struc 
ture  in  brick,  flanked  by  two  Gothic  towers,  and  containing 
many  interesting  monuments,  among  others  those  of  Gustavus 
Vasa  and  Linnaeus;  an  old  castle  of  great  historical  interest; 
the  university,  founded  in  1477,  provided  with  47  professors, 
and  attended  by  850  students ;  the  library  of  100,000  vols., 
occupying  a  handsome  building,  and  rich  in  rare  works  and 
MSS.,  particularly  the  Codex  Argcnteus,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels 
in  Gothic,  as  translated  by  Bishop  Ulfilus  at  the  end  of  the  4th 
century;  the  palace  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  half  ruinous,  but  partly 
occupied  by  the  governor;  the  house  in  which  Linnaeus  lived. 
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the  old  and  new  botanical  gardens,  the  museum,  townhouse, 
senate-liouse,  archbishop's  palace,  cathedral-school,  academy, 
observatory,  infirmary,  &c.  Besides  Linnaeus,  the  university 
counts  among  its  professors  who  have  earned  an  European 
reputation,  the  names  of  Celsius  and  Bergmann.  Pop.  5203. 

The  LAN  is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia;   E. 

by  Ian  Stockholm ;  S.  Lake  Malar,  which  separates  it  from 
Ian  Nykoping;  W.  Ian  Westerns ;  and  N.W.  Gene;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  85  m.;  mean  breadth,  about  32  m. ;  area, 
1556  geo.  sq.  m.  The  coast-line,  which  is  of  limited  extent, 
presents  one  fine  bay,  that  of  Loftsa.  The  interior  consists 
generally  of  undulating  plains,  in  which  numerous  lakes  occur, 
but  the  only  stream  of  any  importance  is  the  Dal.  In  the  8. 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  scenery  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
but  the  N.  constitutes  a  bare,  bleak,  and  in  many  parts  barren 
region.  The  grain  raised  equals  the  home  consumption.  Mi 
nerals  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  Iron 
in  particular  has  long  been  worked,  and  its  quality  cannot  be 
surpassed.  In  addition  to  it,  the  only  export- deserving  of 
notice  is  cattle.  Pop.  87,700. 

UPSALA  (GAMLA),  or  OLD  UPSALA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  about 
3  m.  N.  of  the  present  Upsala.  It  is,  next  to  Sigtuna,  the 
most  ancient  residence  of  the  Swedish  kings,  but  is  now  re 
duced  to  a  small  village.  The  church  has  been  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  old  heathen  temples,  and  its  tower  is  understood 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  temple  of  Odin.  Among  the  tumuli 
in  the  vicinity,  are  the  graves  of  Odin,  Freya,  and  Thor. 

UPTON,  20  pars.  England:—],  Huntingdon;  970  ac. 
Pop.  169.— 2,  Lincoln;  3180  ac.  Pop.  577.— 3,  Norfolk; 
1G93  ac.  Pop.  564.— 4,  Northampton;  979  ae.  Pop.  42. 
— 5,  Notts;  1860ac.  Pop.  629. — 6,  Somerset;  3779  ac.  Pop. 
314.— 7,  (-Bishop),  Hereford;  3391  ac.  Pop.  693.— 8,  (-Ores- 
sett],  Salop;  1603  ac.  Pop.  58.— 9,  (-cum-Chalvey),  Bucks; 
1950  ac.  Pop.  3573. — 10,  (-Gray),  Hants  ;  2234  ac.  Pop. 
423.— 11,  (-Helions),  Devon;  819ac.  Pop.  137.— 12,  (-Lovel), 
Wilts;  1399  ac.  Pop.  233.— 13,  (-Magna),  Salop;  3260  ac. 
Pop.  488.— 14,  (-Noble),  Somerset;  677  ac.  Pop.  238.— 15, 
(-Parva\  Salop;  732  ac.  Pop.  202.— 16,  (-Pyne),  Devon ; 
1852  ac.  Pop.  491.— 17,  (St.  Leonard),  Gloucester;  2975  ac. 
Pop.  1124.— 18,  (Saidamore),  Wilts;  2503  ac.  Pop.  407.— 
19,  (-Snodslury),  Worcester;  1661  ac.  Pop.  341.— 20,  (-War 
ren),  Worcester;  2600  ac.  Pop.  422. 

UPTON-UPON-SEVERN,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  10  m.  S.  Worcester,  r.  bank  Severn,  which  is  here  navi 
gable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  It  is  neatly  built;  and  contains 
a  market-house,  a  subscription-library,  a  handsome  church, 
two  Dissenting  chapels,  and  a  national  school.  Considerable 
quantities  of  cider  are  shipped  here  for  various  places.  Area 
of  par.,  3170ac.  Pop.  2293. 

UPWALTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1245  ac.     Pop.  67. 

JPWAY,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1785  ac.     Pop.  637. 

UPWELL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  partly  in  co.  Cam 
bridge,  and  partly  in  co.  Norfolk,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nene, 
6  m.  S.S.E.  Wisbeach.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  with 
an  octagonal  tower  and  a  lofty  spire ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  Baptist, 
and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  a  charita 
hie  endowment.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri 
culture.  Area  of  par.,  21,746  ac.  Pop.  5377. 

UPWOOD,  par.  Er,g.  Hunts;  1809  ac.     Pop.  416. 

URACH,  a  walled  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
cap.  bail.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Erms  and  Elsach;  with  a 
castle,  a  church,  seminary,  and  hospiial;  manufactures  of 
linen  and  paper,  dye-works,  breweries,  and  distilleries,  bark, 
saw,  gypsum,  and  oil  mills;  and  a  trade  in  these  articles,  and 
in  fruit.  Pop.  2058. 

URAGO-D'-OoLio,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov. 
Milan,  prov.  and  20  m.  W.  Brescia,  r.  bank  Oglio.  It  has  a 
church,  a  castle  of  a  quadrangular  form  surrounded  by  a  fosse ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1560. 

URAL,  OURAL,  or  JAIK,  a  river,  Russia,  which  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Orenburg,  near  lat.  55°  N. ; 
flows  S.  past  Verknei-Uralsk  to  Orsk,  then  W.  through  an 
opening  in  the  Ural  chain  to  Orenburg,  where  it  turns  S.W., 
and  then  S.,  retaining  the  latter  direction  till  it  reaches  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  enters  it  by  several  mouths,  the 
largest  of  which  passes  close  to  Guriev.  Its  whole  length  is 
not  known,  but  its  direct  length  is  estimated  at  550  m.,  and 
its  basin  at  83,200  sq.  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Kizil,  Tanalik,  and  Sakmara;  and  on  the  left,  the 


Sunduk,  Or,  Ilek,  Otitva,  and  Gratschi.  Its  upper  course  is 
along  a  channel  bristling  with  steep  and  lofty  rocks;  its  lower 
course  is  through  extensive  steppes  and  saline  marshes.  It 
abounds  with  fish,  particularly  towards  its  mouth,  where  the 
Ural  Cossacks  have  extensive  fisheries.  The  Ural  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Rhymnus.  Its  delta,  already  ex 
tensive,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  several  of  its  branches,  which 
were  navigable  a  few  years  ago,  are  now  dry  and  overgrown 
with  reeds. 

URAL  or  OURAL  MOUNTAINS,  a  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  chain,  stretching  nearly  between  N.  and  S.,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Kara  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  lat.  68°,  to 
the  S.  frontiers  of  gov.  Orenburg,  about  lat.  50°.  During  the 
whole  of  this  extent  of  18°,  it  forms  the  proper  boundary  be 
tween  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to  some  geographers,  the 
chain,  instead  of  terminating  here,  may  be  traced  much  farther 
S.,  along  the  high  grounds  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake 
of  Aral.  The  N.  Ural  is  constituted  more  or  less  of  a  simple 
central  ridge,  fringed  to  some  extent  by  low  parallel  embranch 
ments.  It  has  not  been  properly  examined,  at  least  on  the  E. 
side  beyond  lat.  65°  N.,  where  it  appears  to  be  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests  and  deep  morasses,  still  left  to  its  wild  in 
habitants,  Ostiaks,  Voguls,  or  Samoyedes.  Its  average  height 
is  from  2000  ft.  to  2500  ft.,  but  it  has  many  lofty  rugged 
summits,  chiefly  on  the  E.  side  of  the  crest.  Among  others 
are  the  Doneshkin-Kamen.  in  lat.  60°  15',  which  is  estimated 
at  5387  ft.;  and  the  Kondshakofskoi-Kamen,  in  lat.  59°  30', 
estimated  at  5720  ft.,  apparently  the  culminating  point  of  the 
whole  chain.  Unlike  the  N.,  the  S.  Ural  forms  many  separate 
longitudinal  ridges,  which  irend  S.E.  and  S.  S.  W.,  diverg 
ing  in  a  fan  shape  from  a  common  nucleus.  Its  most  remark 
able  summits  are  the  Taganai  near  Zlataust,  lat.  55°  15', 
3600  ft.;  and  the  Iremel,  lat.  54°  30',  5071  ft.  With  the 
exception  of  the  plateau  of  Sakmara,  nearly  all  the  S.  Ural 
is  picturesque  and  highly  diversified,  and  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  pastoral  Bashkir  country.  The  W.  flank  of  the  Ural  chain 
is  approached  across  a  low  undulating  region,  occupied  by 
that  immense  development  of  the  youngest  rocks  of  the  palaeo 
zoic  era  to  which  Murchison  has  given  the  name  of  the 
Permian  system.  Rising  from  beneath  the  Permian  system, 
and  hence  geologically  beneath,  though  here  locally  above  it, 
occur  in  descending  series,  carboniferous,  old  red  or  Devo 
nian,  and  silurian  rocks,  all  occasionally  full  of  fossils.  The 
crest  of  the  chain  consists  chiefly  of  chloritic,  quartzose,  and 
metamorphic  palaeozoic  rocks,  which  are  immediately  suc 
ceeded  towards  the  E.  by  rocks  of  igneous  origin.  In  these 
igneous  rocks,  and  the  metamorphic  strata  in  contact  with  them, 
occur  all  the  richest  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  mag 
netic  iron,  for  which  the  chain  is  renowned.  On  the  E.  flank 
the  Permian  deposits  are  altogether  wanting.  Their  place  is 
occupied  by  low  hills  of  older  granite  and  other  eruptive  rocks, 
palaeozoic  and  metamorphic  deposits,  covered  towards  their  E. 
edges  by  tertiary  accumulation,  and  detritus,  in  which  mam 
moth  and  rhinoceros  bones  are  mixed  up  with  the  sand  and 
shingle  of  the  gold-washings.  The  vegetable  production  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole  chain  is  the  Finns 
cembra,  accompanied  in  the  N.  Ural  by  firs  and  birch  only, 
but  in  the  S.  by  numerous  trees  and  plants  of  warmer  latitudes. 
In  the  S.  also  are  many  broad  valleys  of  remarkable  fertility, 
with  occasional  belts  of  deep  black  loam,  covered  with  splendid 
natural  crops,  and  rank  vegetation.  The  principal  rivers  fed 
by  the  Ural  chain  are  the  Petchora,  and  numerous  affluents 
of  the  Obe,  belonging  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  the  Kama  and 
Ural,  belonging  to  the  Caspian. 

URALSK,  two  places,  Russia,  gov.  Orenburg: — 1,  A  tn., 
cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Ural,  155  m.  W.S.W.  Orenburg.  It  is  a  ! 
large  place,  surrounded  by  palisades,  and  an  irregular  ram 
part;  is  the  seat  of  several  important  offices ;  is  entirely  built 
of  wood;  and  has  five  churches,  and  a  considerable  trade, 
particularly  in  fish  taken  in  the  Ural.  A  considerable  pro 
portion  of  ihe  inhabitants  are  Cossacks.  P.  (1849),  10,822. 
— 2,  (Verknei- Uralsk),  A  fortified  tn.,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Ural, 
here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  140  m.  S.E.  Ufa.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  garrison,  370. 

URAS,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  Cagliari,  prov. 
Busachi,  cap.  dist.,  7  m.  S.W.  Ales.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  2600. 

URATUPPA,  OUIIATEPEH,  or  UKATEPEH,  a  tn.  khanate 
of  Bokhara,  90  m.  N.E.  Samarcand,  and  100  m.  W.S.W. 
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Kokan.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  with  a  deep  fosse 
outside ;  consists  of  straight  streets  lined  with  houses  of  earth  ; 
and  lias  extensive  manufactures  of  fine  shawls,  and  an  im 
portant  trade,  favoured  by  its  position  on  the  great  thorough 
fare  between  Bokhara  and  Kokan. 

URBANA,  a  vil.  and  'township,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  the 

!      Columbus,  Piqua,  and  Indiana,  and  the  Mud  River  and  Lake 

I      Erie  railways,  39  m.  W.  Columbus.     It  has  several  churches, 

1      an  academy,  and  courthouse  ;  and  a  considerable  trade.    Pop. 

(township),  3414  ;  (village),  2020. 

UKBANIA   [formerly  CASTEL-DURANTE],  a  tn.   Papal 
States,  deleg.  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  on  the  Metauro,  6  111.  S.W. 
Urbino.     It  has  a  richly  decorated  palace,  and  a 
convent  with  some  fine  frescoes  by  Giulio  Romano. 
Pop.  3700. 

URBAU,  or  WRBOWEC,  a  vil.  Austria,  Mo 
ravia,  circle  Znaim  ;  with  a  church.     Pop.  1069. 
URBERACH,  a  vil.- Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov. 
Stavkenbach,  near  Offenbach  ;    with    a    church.        -^5L± 
Pop.  1213. 

URBINO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  one  of  the  capitals        ^-j%& 
of  deleg.  Urbino-e-Pesaro,  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the         '^ffl'' 
midst   of  bleak   and    desolate   mountains,  45  m.         ~14ff£ 
W.N.W.  Ancona;  fortified  and  defended  by  an  old 
.castle,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of 
several  provincial  courts  and  offices.     Among  the 
buildings  deserving  of  notice  are  the  ducal  palace, 
at  the  time  of  its  erection  the  finest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  Italy,  and  still  in  some  respects  without 
a  rival,  equally  remarkable  for  the  lightness  of 
its  proportions  and  the  richness  of  its  decorations, 
particularly   arabesque    carvings;    the   cathedral, 
several  other  churches,  and  the  theatre,  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  the  first  Italian  comedy  was 
represented.      The  chief  manufactures  are   pins, 
needles,  articles  in  brass,  and  some  firearms.     Urbino  is  the 
birthplace  of  the  painter  Raphael,  hence  called  Raphael-d'- 
Urbino.     Pop.  7000. 

URBINO-E-PESARo,  a  deleg.  Papal  States,  bounded,  N. 
by  deleg.  Forli  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  W.  by  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  S.W.  and  S.  by  deleg.  Perugia,  S.E. 
deleg.  Ancona,  and  N.E.  the  Adriatic.  Area,  1094  geo.  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  W.,  from 
which  it  gradually  descends  N.E.,  all  its  streams,  of  which  the 
principal  are  the  Foglia,  Metaura,  and  Cesano,  taking  that 
direction,  and  pursuing  courses  nearly  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  highest  mountains  are  generally  bare  and  sterile,  but 
those  of  less  elevation  have  excellent  pastures,  on  which  vast 
numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  fed  ;  the  lower  slopes 
are  covered  with  the  vine,  olive,  mulberry,  and  ordinary  fruit- 
trees;  the  plains  raise  rich  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  and  flax. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees  and  silk-worms. 
Some  of  the  silk  produced  is  the  finest  in  Europe.  Pop. 
237,966. 

URCIIFONT,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  6873  ac.     Pop.  1604. 

URDA,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  34  m.  S.S.E. 
Toledo.  It  has  a  townhouse,  granary,  primary  school,  parish 
church,  and  two  hermitages.  Pop.  (chiefly  agricultural),  2084. 

URDENBACH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Diisseldorf, 
on  the  Rhine  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  yarn.  Pop.  1077. 

RKGARE, par.  Irel.  Limerick;  4844  ac.    Pop.  1903. 

URESL-NO,  a  tn.  Japan,  isl.  Kiusiu,  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  medicinal  waters,  which  are  used  both  internally  and 
:is  baths  in  cutaneous  disorders,  gout,  paralysis,  rheumatism, 
&c.  The  waters  are  pellucid,  have  a  slight  taste  of  sulphur, 
contain  sulphuric  and  muriatic  salts,  and  have  a  temperature 
of  200°  Fah.  The  environs  of  Uresino  bear  striking  marks 
of  violent  volcanic  action. 

UREXWEILER,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Treves, 
circle  and  near  St.  Wend  el.  Pop.  1016. 

URFAI1,  supposed  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs.     See  OKFAII. 

URGENJ,  UKGHENDJE,  or  OROUNJE,  two  vils.  khanate 
Khiva:—!,  (New),  On  a  canal  near  the  Oxus,  110  m.  N.E. 
Khiva.  It  contains  500  houses,  and  had  at  one  time  a  con 
hiderable  trade.— 2,  (Old),  67  m.  N.W.  Khiva. 

URGLIN,  par.  Irel.  Carlow  ;  3149  ac.     Pop.  873. 

URGNANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  9  m.  S.S.W.  Bergamo;  with  a  handsome  church, 


an  ancient  castle,  now  occupied  as  a  country-seat;  an  hospital; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  wood.     Pop.  3563. 

URGUB,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Kararnania,  in  a 
deep  ravine,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil-Irmak,  29  m.  W.S.  W. 
Kaisariah  or  Cesarea.  It  consists  of  houses  raised  upon 
arches,  built  of  a  soft  puuiiceous  tuff,  finished  with  great  care 
and  neatness,  and  often  exhibiting  over  the  doorways  and  win 
dows  great  patches  of  red  and  blue  paint.  They  are  generally 
placed  on  the  sides  of  remarkable  conical  and  pointed  hills, 
varying  from  100  ft.  to  300  ft.  in  height,  and  pierced  by  nume 
rous  caves,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by 
nomad  trihes,  and  still  sometimes  used  as  dwellings.  From 
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the  nature  of  the  site,  the  houses  seem  often  to  rise  in  terraces, 
the  roof  of  one  serving  as  a  court  to  that  above,  and  are  ap 
proached  by  pathways  cut  zigzag  in  the  rock.  In  the  valley 
the  apricot,  apparently  indigenous,  grows  in  great  quantities, 
and  yields  several  varieties  of  fruit,  which,  though  small,  is 
very  highly  flavoured.  The  number  of  houses,  including  the 
castle,  conspicuously  situated  on  one  of  the  hills,  is  about 
3000. 

URGUNDAB,  a  river,  W.  Afghanistan,  which  rises  in  the 
Huzareh  country,  about  85  m.  W.  by  S.  Ghuznee ;  lat.  33°  N. ; 
Ion.  67°  E. ;  whence  it  flows  S.W.,  passing  Kandahar,  25  m. 
below  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Turnak,  when  it  takes  a  W. 
direction  for  about  70  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Helmund,  after  a 
course  of  250  m.,  in  lat.  31°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  64°  10'  E.  Its  banks 
below  Kandahar  are  thickly  studded  with  gardens  and  villages 
for  about  26  m. 

URI,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  7  m.  S.W. 
Sassari.  Pop.  1039. 

URI  [Latin,  Urania],  a  central  can.  Switzerland,  bounded, 
N.  by  can.  Schwyz,  W.  Unterwalden  and  Bern,  S.W.  Valais, 
S.  Tessin,  E.  Grisons,  and  N.E.  Glarus;  greatest  length,  N. 
to  S.,  32  m.;  central  breadth,  19  m.;  area,  422  sq.  m.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  mountainous  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  presenting  a 
complete  chaos  of  deep  ravines,  narrow  valleys,  and  mountain- 
masses,  none  of  which  have  a  less  elevation  than  5000  ft., 
while  the  greater  part  are  from  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.,  and  several 
above  10,000  ft.  The  principal  summits  are  the  Galenstock, 
Sustenhorn,  Scheerhorn,  Spannorter,  Windgelle,  Bristenstock, 
Urirothstock,  Mutthorn,  and  the  most  famous,  though  not  the 
highestof  all,  St.  Gothard.  So  completely  isthecanton  hemmed 
in  by  these  mountain-chains,  that  the  only  practicable  outlets 
from  it  are  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard  in  the  S.,  and  the  Lake  of 
Luzern  in  the  N.  Between  these  points  lies  the  principal 
valley  of  the  canton,  lofty,  narrow,  and  precipitous,  in  the  for 
mer  direction,  but  widening  out  and  spreading  almost  into  a 
plain  in  the  latter.  This  plain  is  traversed  by  the  Reuss,  which, 
receiving  all  the  drainage  directly,  or  by  mountain-torrents 
sent  down  from  numerous  minor  lateral  valleys,  conveys  it  into 
the  lake.  Only  in  the  lowest  grounds  can  the  climate  be  re 
garded  as  temperate,  and  even  there  a  wind,  known  by  the 
name  of  the/o/m,  often  comes  down  in  fearful  gusts  from  the 
S.,  and  sometimes  even  rages  like  a  hurricane  for  eight  days 
in  succession.  This  wind,  though  impetuous,  has  a  low  tem 
perature,  and  is  said  to  melt  more  snow  in  24  hours  than 
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the  sun  alone  melts  in  a  week.  The  canton  is  rich  in  natural 
plants;  but  there  is  little  agriculture,  properly  so  called.  In 
the  lower  grounds  are  gardens  sown  with  corn,  rape,  and 
hemp,  or  planted  with  potatoes  and  vegetables ;  the  lower 
meadows  also,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their 
verdure,  are  generally  bordered  with  fruit-trees,  while  the 
highroads  are  often  lined  with  rows  of  walnuts,  and  the  sunny 
slopes  covered  with  magnificent  chestnuts.  Uri  is  divided 
into  the  two  principal  districts  of  Uri  and  Ursei-en,  and  has 
Altorf  for  its  capital.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  R. 
Catholics,  and  speak  G  erman.  The  government  is  an  unmixed 
democracy,  the  whole  power  being  both  virtually,  and  in  a 
great  measure  actually  exercised  by  the  general  assembly, 
composed  of  all  citizens  above  20  years  of  age.  This  canton 
has  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  three  which  first  raised  the 
standard  of  Swiss  independence.  Pop.  (>650),  14,500. 

URI  (LAKE  OF),  the  name  sometimes  given  to  the  S.E. 
branch  of  the  Waldstiitter-see  or  Lake  of  Luzern,  that  branch 
lying  wholly  within  can.  Uri. 

URIUPINSKAIA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Don  Cossacks, 
1.  bank  Choper,  135  m.  S.  by  E.  Tambov  ;  and  celebrated  for  its 
annual  fair,  which  lasts  three  weeks,  and  attracts  greatnumbers 
of  dealers,  particularly  Tartars,  Armenians,  and  Calmucks. 
Pop.  (1850),  3196.. 

URK,  a  small  isl.  Holland,  in  the  Zuider-zee,  13  m. 
E.S.S.  Enkhuizen;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  good  har 
bour.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  fishing.  Pop.  1130. 

URLINGFORD,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  Ireland,  co.  and 
16  m.  N.E.  Kilkenny.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  manufacture  of 
coarse  stuffs,  flannels,  and  worsteds,  and  carries  on  an  exten 
sive  retail  trade  with  the  surrounding  districts.  Pop.  (tn.), 
2010.  Area  of  par.,  3498  ac.  Pop.  3498. 

URLOFFEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  7  m.  N. 
Offenburg,  on  the  railway  from  Carlsruhe  to  Freiburg  ;  with 
a  church.  Pop.  1996. 

URLUJAH,  a  ruined  city,  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia, 
near  its  S.W.  coast,  35  m.  N.E.  Makri ;  with  remains  of  temples 
and  sarcophagi. 

URNASCH,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  5  m. 
W.S.W.  Appenzell,  in  a  valley  watered  by  a  stream  of  same 
name.  It  has  a  church,  free  school,  and  orphan  hospital;  and 
several  saw  and  corn  mills.  Pop.  2449. 

URNEN  (NIEDEK  and  OBER),  two  vils.  forming  a  parish, 
Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m.  N.N.  W.  Glarus.  The  former  pos 
sesses  baths,  which  are  much  frequented  ;  and  has  manufac 
tures  of  silk  goods,  and  several  large  tanneries.  Pop.  1342. 

URNEY,  two  pars.  Irel. :— 1,  Cavan ;  7482  ac.  Pop. 
5239.— 2,  Donegal  and  Tyrone;  22,048  ac.  Pop.  9451. 

URNIETA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa,  6  m. 
S.  San  Sebastian;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  ironware,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1 107. 

URQUHART,  par.  Scot.  Elgin  ;  5  m.     Pop.  1331. 

URQUHART  and  GI.ENMORISTON,  par.  Scot.  Inverness ; 
30  m.  by  12  m.  Pop.  3280. 

URQUHART  and  LOGIE- WESTER,  par.  Scot.  Ross  ;  10m. 
by3£m.  Pop.  3153. 

URR,  par.  Scot.  Kirkcudbright ;  19  m.  by  6  m.    P.  3363. 

URRAY,  par.  Scot.  Ross  ;  7  m.  by  6  m.     Pop.  2621. 

URREA-DE-GAEN,  a  vil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  Teruel, 
1.  bank  Martin,  60  m.  from  Saragossa.  It  is  well  built ;  has 
regular  and  clean  streets,  a  church,  two  primary  schools,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1072. 

URSANNE  (ST.),  or  ST.  URSITZ,  a  tn.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  and  37  m.  N.W.  Bern,  in  a  wild  and  rugged  district 
on  the  Doubs,  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge.  It  contains 
two  churches,  and  has  extensive  tanneries  ;  iron  also  is  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  1281. 

URSEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
1 1£  m.  N.W.  Ghent,  neatly  built ;  with  a  church,  chapel,  town- 
house,  and  school ;  a  large  flour-mill,  and  manufactures  of  linen 
fabrics,  bricks,  tiles,  oil,  &c.  The  butter  made  here  is  of 
esteemed  quality.  Pop.  2510. 

URSEL,  two  places,  Germany : — ] ,  (Oler-),  A  tn.  Nassau, 
10  m.  N.W.  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  It  has  a  church,  and  a 
paper,  snuff,  iron,  copper,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1952. — 2, 
(Nieder-},  A  vil.  not  far  from  the  former,  belonging  to  the 
free-town  of  Frankfurt.  Pop.  869. 

URSEREN,  or  URSEUN,  a  valley,  Switzerland,  can.  Uri, 
about  4356  ft.  above  sea-level,  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains, 


and  watered  by  the  Reuss.  It  is  partly  cultivated,  but  has 
its  chief  wealth  in  its  pastures,  which  are  excellent. 

URSERN,  a  vil.  Switzerland.     See  ANDERMATT. 

URSHUM,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  91  m.  S.  Viatka,  cap. 
circle,  on  the  Urshumka ;  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  fur.  P.  1 1 89. 

URSPRINGEN,  or  UERSPRINGEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower 
Franconia,  dist.  Remlingen  ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  oil 
and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1059. 

URSULA  (SANTA),  a  vil.  Canaries,  N.  coast,  isl.  Tenerife. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  two  primary  schools,  manufactures  of 
linen,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1480. 

URSWICK,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster  ;  4100  ac.     Pop.  891. 

URUBU:— 1,  (or  -de-Cima),  A  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia, 
r.  bank  Sao-Francisco,  120  m.  N.W.  Rio-de-Contas.  It  con 
tains  two  churches  and  a  primary  school.  Pop.  (dist.),  1000. 
— 2,  A  river  Brazil,  prov.  Para,  rises  in  Brazilian  Guiana ; 
flows  S.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Amazon  nearly  opposite  to  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Madeira. 

URUBUCUARA,  or  UKUBUQUARA,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov. 
Para,  rises  in  the  Serra-Velha,  in  Brazilian  Guiana  ;  flows 
S.,  expands  into  a  lake  of  same  name,  on  the  E.  shore  of  which 
the  little  town  of  Outeiro  stands,  issues  from  it,  and  about 
20  m.  below,  joins  1.  bank  Amazon. 

URUCA1  A,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  Serra-da-Tahatinga, 
on  the  frontiers  of  prov.  Goyaz,  enters  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  and 
flowing  almost  due  E.,  and  receiving  the  Claro  on  the  left,  and 
the  Santa-Rita  on  the  right,  becomes  navigable  by  canoes, 
and  joins  1.  bank  Sao-Francisco,  16  m.  N.  the  town  of  Sao- 
Romao,  after  a  total  course  of  about  200  m. 

URUCANGA,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  W.  of  prov. 
Santa-Catharina,  and  flows  E.  After  passing  a  lake,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  its  1.  bank,  it  has  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  4  fathoms,  but  unfortunately  its  mouth  is  almost  blocked 
up  with  a  sandbank,  on  \vhich  the  waves  break  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  vessels. 

URUCUHI,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Piauhi,  rises  in  the 
Serra-Gurguea ;  flows  N.,  and  joins  the  Parnahiba  on  its 
right,  nearly  opposite  to  the  confluence  of  the  Balcas.  It  is 
navigable  by  canoes  for  about  80  m. 

URUGUAY,  a  river,  S.  America,  which  rises  in  Brazil,  in 
the  W.  slope  of  a  cordillera,  in  the  N.  of  prov.  Sao-  Pedro-do- 
Rio-Grande,  lat.28°  S. ;  and  flows  N.W.  for  about  100  m.,  en 
tering  the  plains  of  Vicaria,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by 
the  Pelotas,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Pepiri-Guacu ;  now  turn 
ing  W.  it  receives  on  the  left  the  Uru^uay-Puita  and  the 
Albueni,  and  shortly  after,  on  the  right,  the  Repiri,  which 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  state  of  Entre-Rios.  It  now 
proceeds  S.S.W.,  and  is  augmented  by  numerous  streams, 
particularly  by  the  Ibieui,  and  the  Arapihi,  which  separates 
Brazil  from  the  Banda-Oriental.  In  its  remaining  course, 
almost  due  S.  for  about  400  m.,  it  forms  the  boundary  be 
tween  the  Banda  Oriental  and  Entre-Rios,  receiving  on  the 
right,  from  the  latter  state,  the  Aguapihi,  Mirinai,  Guale- 
guaichu,  together  with  numberless  small  streams  ;  and  on  the 
left,  from  the  former  state,  the  Daiman,  and  last  of  all,  the 
most  important  of  its  tributaries,  the  Negro.  About  50  m. 
below,  in  lat.  34°  S. ;  and  Ion.  61°  40'  W.,  it  unites  with  the 
Parana  in  forming  the  Rio-de-la-Plata.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Uruguay  is  about  800  m.  It  is  navigated  by  sailing 
barks  up  to  a  great  fall  40  m.  below  the  Ibieui ;  after  the  fall 
is  passed,  large  canoes  ascend  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the 
Pelotas,  and  small  canoes  almost  to  the  sources  both  of  this 
affluent  and  of  the  main  stream.  The  banks  of  the  Uruguay 
are  fertile  but  ill  cultivated.  The  principal  products  are  cotton 
and  mate,  and  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The 
articles  exported  by  it  are  chiefly  hides,  tallow,  and  honey. 

URUGUAY  (BANDA- ORIENTAL-DEL),  a  republic,  S.  Ameri 
ca,  bounded,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Brazil ;  E.  the  Atlantic  ;  S.  the 
Rio-de-la-Plata  ;  and  W.  the  Uruguay,  separating  it  from 
the  united  provinces  of  La  Plata.  It  is  of  a  compact  shape, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  with  a  convex  and  almost 
circular  base  in  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  its  apex  in  the  N.W.; 
greatest  length,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  base  near 
Maldonado,  to  the  apex  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guarey,  350  m. ; 
greatest  breadth,  S.W.  to  N.E.,  320  m.;  area,  estimated  at 
120,000  geo.  sq.  m.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  vast  undulating  plain,  generally  flat  towards  the  Uruguay,  the 
Rio-de-la-Plata,  and  the  sea-coast,  but  broken  in  the  interior 
by  several  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  which  are  composed 
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for  the  most  part  of  cla}'-slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  and  form 
the  water-sheds  of  the  more  important  rivers  ;  these  are,  the 
Negro,  by  far  the  largest,  which,  rising  on  the  N.E.' frontier, 
in  the  Sierra- Tecla,  flows  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Uruguay,  and  divides  the  state  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  ; 
the  Guarey  on  the  N.  frontier,  the  Arapey,  Daiman,  and  Que- 
guay,  all  also  tributaries  of  the  Uruguay ;  the  San  Lucia  and 
Han  Joze,  which  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into  the  Rio-du- 
la-Plata;  the  Sebollati,  with  its  numerous  affluents;  and  the 
Yagiiaron,  the  two  most  important  feeders  of  the  large  lake 
of  Merin,  which  is  situated  in  the  N.E.,  partly  in  Brazil,  and, 
after  the  rivers,  forms  the  most  important  hydrographical 
feature  of  the  country.  The  climate  is  mild,  frost  being  un 
known,  and  the  excessive  summer-heats  being  greatly  tem 
pered  by  sea-breezes.  The  extensive  plains,  covered  with 
rich  turf,  and  almost  destitute  of  trees,  seem  admirablyadapted 
for  agriculture  ;  but  owing  partly  to  the  thinness  of  the  popu 
lation,  which  does  not  exceed  3D, 000,  they  remain  for  the  most 
part  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  roamed  over  by  immense 
herds  of  liorsesand  cattle.  These  are  chief  sources  of  wealth, 
supplying  large  exports  of  hides,  skins,  jerked  beef,  and  horns. 
The  only  mineral,  which  has  been  partially  worked,  is  copper. 
Administratively  Uruguay  is  divided  into  nine  departments. 
Monte-Video  is  the  capital. 

.  .URUMIYAH,  OOKMIA,  or  OURMIAH,  a  tn.  and  lake, 
Persia,  in  the  W.  of  prov.  Azerbijan.  The  TOWN,  on  an 
extensive  plain  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  lake,  and  65  m.  S.W. 
Tabreez,  is  surrounded  by  a  high  mud-wall,  and  a  deep  moat, 
which,  filled  with  stagnant  water,  makes  the  site  unhealthy  ; 
and  contains  a  number  of  extensive  gardens  and  handsome 
houses,  including  those  of  the  American  Mission,  which  occupy 
two  sides  of  an  extensive  inclosure,  remarkably  secluded,  not 
withstanding  its  situation  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  Urumiyah  claims  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Zoroaster,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  several 
mounds,  supposed  to  be  the  hills  of  the  ancient  fire-wor 
shippers.  The  surrounding  district  is  of  surpassing  fertility, 
and  forms  one  vast  extent  of  groves,  orchards,  vineyards, 
gardens,  rice-grounds,  and  villages.  Pop.  of  tn.,  about  12,000. 
The  LAKE,  called  also  Shahcy,  situated  4300  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  is  about  80  in.  long  from  N.  to  S.,  by  20  m.  broad ; 
and,  but  for  a  peninsula  which  projects  from  the  E.  more 
than  half-way  across,  is  of  a  compact  and  nearly  rectangular 
shape.  It  is  extremely  shallow  throughout,  and  particularly 
for  2  m.  along  the  shore.  The  average  depth  does  not 
exceed  2  fathoms,  and  the  greatest  depth  yet  found  is  only 
4  fathoms ;  but  its  fitness  for  navigation  is  greater  than  this 
depth  naturally  indicates,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  the  water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  which 
it  contains,  it  is  little  affected  by  storms,  and  a  vessel  of  100 
tons,  built  to  ply  upon  it,  would  not,  it  was  calculated,  when 
loaded,  draw  more  than  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  The  numerous  islands 
scattered  over  the  bosom  of  the  lake  long  remained  barren 
and  uninhabited,  but  the  largest,  called  Maral,  has  been  and 
others  are  in  course  of  being  colonized. 

UKUP,  OUEDP,  or  COMPANY'S  LAND,  one  of  the  Kurile 
Islands,  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  N.  from  Iturup,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel,  called  the  Strait  of  Vries.  It 
is  about  50  in.  long,  and  10  m.  to  12  m.  broad,  N.E.  to  S.W.  ; 
lat.  45°  39'  N.;  Ion.  149°  34'  E.  It  is  composed  of  lofty  moun 
tains  and  deep  glens,  covered  with  long  rank  grass  and  large 
trees.  Its  mineral  products  are  copper,  sulphur,  and  quartz. 

URUPINSK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  UKUIPINSKAIA. 

URURAHI,  or  SANTA-RITA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov. 
Rio-de-Janeiro,  on  the  river  or  channel  of  same  name,  form 
ing  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cima,  16m.  from  Campos.  It  contains 
a  parish  church,  has  several  sugar-works  and  distilleries,  and 
sends  manioc-flour  to  Campos.  Pop.  2000. 

URVOLGY,  a  vil.  Hungary.    See  HERREXGRUND. 

USA,  or  ODSSA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.E.  of  gov. 
Archangel,  in  the  W.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains;  flows  cir- 
cuitously  S.S.E.,  receives  the  Lemva,  &c.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Petchora  at  the  town  of  Usa ;  total  course,  200  m. 

USAGRE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  50  m. 
S.E.  Badajoz;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  courthouse,  pri 
mary  school ;  mines  of  quicksilver,  of  which  three  are  actually 
worked;  a  distillery,  and  numerous  flour-mills.  Pop.  1440. 

USCIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
near  Recco;  with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1902. 


USCZ,  or  USCHTZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Po.=en,  gov.  and 
W.  Bromberg,  on  the  Netze.  It  contains  a  R.  Catholic  church, 
and  a  synagogue ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
distillery,  fishery,  and  extensive  glass-works.  Pop.  1047. 

USKDOM.  nn  isl.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania.gov.  Stuttin, 
between  the  Baltic  on  the  N.,  the  Pomersche-Ifaff  on  the  S., 
the  Peene  on  the  W.,  and  the  Swiene  on  the  E.  It  forms  a 
sandy  tract  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  generally  flat,  though 
occasionally  broken  by  low  sandhills;  greatest  length,  N.W. 
to  S.E.,  33  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  15  m.  It  contains  several 
lakes  well  supplied  with  fish,  is  well  wooded,  and  has  some 
tolerable  pastures,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  agriculture. 
The  inhabitants  are  generally  fishermen  or  sailors.  Along 
with  the  adjacent  island  of  Wollin,it  forms  the  circle  of  Usedom. 
Its  two  principal  towns  are  Usedom  and  Swinemlinde.  Pop. 
(1846),  31,032. 

USEUOM.atn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania.gov.  and  40m. 
N.W.  Stettin,  W.  side  the  lake,  and  S.  side  the  island  of  same 
name.  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  surrounded  by  walls 
with  three  gates,  and  of  two  suburbs;  has  a  court  of  law,  a 
market-place,  parish  church,  a  chapel,  and  a  fishery.  P.  1504. 

USER  AS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  17  m.  N.W. 
Castellon-de-la-Plana;  with  a  townhouse,  two  primary  schools, 
a  church,  and  brandy- distilleries.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1900. 

USH,  UJ,  or  OUJ,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  N.  of  gov.  Vol- 
hynia;  flows  E.S.E.,  passing  Ovrutch,  enters  gov.  Kiev,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Pripet,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the 
Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about  125  m. 

USHAK,  or  HUSIIAK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Ana- 
dolia,  138  m.  E.  by  N.  Smyrna.  It  is  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  and  is  noted  as  the  place  where  the  largest  and  finest 
carpets  are  made;  the  weaving,  dyeing,  &e.,  of  which  occupy 
most  of  the  inhabitants. 

USH  ANT  [French,  Ouessant;  anc.  Uxantis],  an  island, 
France,  15  m.  off  W.  coast,  dep.  Finistere;  greatest  length, 
E.  to  W.,  5  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  3  m.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  granite,  and  presents  a  very  bold  and  rocky 
coast,  which  is  accessible  only  at  some  points.  A  consider 
able  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  meadows  and  pastures, 
on  which  horses  and  sheep  are  reared.  An  active  fishery  is 
carried  on.  Besides  St.  Michael,  which  is  the  chief  place, 
there  are  several  hamlets.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
remained  idolaters  till  the  17th  century.  There  is  a  light 
house  on  the  island;  in  lat.  48°  28'  N. ;  and  Ion.  5°  3'  W. 
An  indecisive  naval  engagement  was  fought  here,  between 
the  French  and  English,  in  1778.  Pop.  (1841),  2194. 

USHI,  a  tn.  Chinese  Turkestan.     See  OUCHI. 

USHLAWRCOEU,  a  township,  England,  co.  Monmouth, 
par.  Bedwelty,  including  the  market-town  of  Tredegar. 
Pop.  15,424. 

USHNEF,  a  small  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Azerbijan,  gov. 
Urumiyah,  dist.  of  its  name,  on  the  rise  of  the  mountains  near 
the  N.  W.  extremity  of  a  fertile  plain.  It  once  contained  1000 
houses,  but  now  has  dwindled  down  to  200. 

USHRUFF,  a  tn.  Persia.     See  ASHRUFF. 

USINGEN,  a  walled  tn.  Nassau,  cap.  bail.,  on  the  Usbach, 
15  m.  N.N.  W.  Frankfurt  on-the-Main.  It  has  an  appeal  court, 
two  churches,  a  castle,  superior  school,  and  hospital ;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  flannel,  hosiery,  and 
leather,  a  bark  and  a  flour  mill.  Usingen  gives  name  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  Pop.  1953. 

USK,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  13  in.  S.W. 
Monmouth,  on  the  Usk ;  irregularly  built,  houses  chiefly  of 
stone.  It  has  an  Established  church,  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
style,  with  square  embattled  tower;  a  R.  Catholic  and  several 
Disseniing  chapels,  a  county -house  of  correction,  a  townhall, 
a  grammar  and  several  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
and  some  minor  charities.  The  salmon  fishing  is  actively 
prosecuted  in  the  Usk.  Area  of  par.,  4956  ac.  Pop.  2038. 

The  RIVER  rises  in  Wales  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  co. 

Brecknock;  flows  E.  to  the  town  of  Brecknock,  then  S.E.  by 
Abergavenny  to  Usk,  then  S.S.  W.  circuitously  past  Caerleon 
and  Newport,  into  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  after  a  course 
of  about  60  m.  It  is  navigable  to  Newport. 

USK,  par.  Irel.  Kildare;   1763  ac.     Pop.  722. 

USKANE,  par.  Irel.  Tipperary;  7656  ac.     Pop.  1076. 

USKUP  [anc.  Scopi],  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  cap.  sanjak, 
on  the  Uskup,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Vardar,  1 12  m.  N.W. 
Salonica.  It  occupies  a  very  uneven  site,  and  consists  of  nar- 
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row,  extremely  dirty  streets.  On  a  hill  on  its  W.  side  is  an  old 
dilapidated  castle,  regularly  garrisoned.  Pop.  about  10,000. 
USLAR,  a  walled  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  Hildesheim,  princip. 
and  16m.  N.W.  Gottingen,  cap.  bail.,  in  a  valley  watered  by 
Hie  Able.  It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco-pipes,  iron- works, 
a  paper  and  several  other  mills.  Pop.  2118. 

USMAN,  a  tn.  Eussia,  gov.  and  89  m.  S.W.  Tambov, 
cap.  circle,  on  the  Voronej.  It  contains  a  wooden  and  three 
stone  churches,  and  has  a  considerable  general  trade,  and  an 
annual  fair.  Pop.  (1851),  4611. 

USMATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  18  m. 

from  Milan,  r.  bank  Molgora  or  Osio.     It  has  a  parish  church, 

an  elegant  palace,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk.     Pop.  1045. 

USSANA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl    Sardinia,  div.  and  12  m. 

N.  Cagliari.     It  has  a  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  1190. 

USSEAUX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  Pinerolo,  near  Fenestrelle.  It  is  poorly  built;  and  has 
two  small  churches.  Pop.  1468. 

USSEGLIO,  a  vil. and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin; 
with  a  handsome  parish  church.  Pop.  2360. 

USSEL,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Correze,  in  a  mountainous  dis 
trict,  25  m.  N.  Tulle.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
stood  several  sieges.  It  has  a  court  of  first  resort,  an  agri 
cultural  society,  and  communal  college;  manufactures  of  wool 
len  stuffs,  sailcloth,  nails,  and  leather;  and  a  trade  in  hemp, 
skins,  linen,  wax,  tallow,  and  timber.  Pop.  2879. 

USSELBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  11 10  ac.     Pop.  69. 
USSORA,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  rises  in  the 
N.W.  of  Bosnia;  flows  N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Bosna  a  little 
above  Doboi,  after  a  course  of  about  45  m. 

UST-Sisoi,SK,  a  tn.  Eussia,  gov.  and  396  m.  E.N.E.  Vo 
logda,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Syssola.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  furs  and  skins  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  forests,  and 
a  much-frequented  annual  fair.  There  are  salt-works  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pop.  5000. 

USTARITZ,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Basses-Pyre'neeS,  12  m. 
S.  Bayonne,  1.  bank  Nive.  It  is  a  long  straggling  place;  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  nails,  glass,  and"  earthen 
ware.  Pop.  1805. 

USTER,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  9  m.  E.S.E. 
Zurich,  on  the  Aabach.  It  is  well  built;  and  contains  a  large 
and  handsome  church,  an  ancient  castle,  and  infirmary;  and 
has  two  cotton-mills.  Pop.  4496. 

USTICA,  an  isl.  in  the  Mediterranean,  33  m.  off  N.  coast, 
Sicily,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency ;  lat.  38°  42'  N. ;  Ion. 
13°  10'  E.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  3  m  long,  by  2  m. 
broad ;  and  has  a  mountainous  surface,  occupied  by  three  hills 
of  considerable  ulevation,  on  one  of  which,  in  the  S.,  the  fort 
of  Falconara  is  built.  Along  the  shores  are  coral-banks, 
visited  by  fishers  from  Trapani.  Ustica  used  to  be  a  great 
resort  of  Turkish  corsairs.  Pop.  3042. 

USTIUJNA,  USTIUSHNA,  or  OUSTIOUG-JELESOFOLSKI,  a 
tn.  Eussia,  gov.  and  193  m.  E.  Novgorod,  cap.  circle,  on  the 
Mologa.  It  contains  a  church  ;  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  wood  and  iron,  the  latter  obtained  from  extensive  and  rich 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  2500. 

USTJUG- VELIKI,  a  tn.  Eussia,  gov.  and  230  m.  N.E. 
Vologda,  cap.  circle,  on  the  Suchona,  which  here  unites  with 
the  Jug  to  form  the  Dvina.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
contains  23  churches,  five  monasteries,  and  several  other  public 
buildings;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
soap,  candles,  hosiery,  ironmongery,  and  articles  in  gold  and 
silver;  an  extensive  trade,  being  a  kind  of  central  depot  for 
various  articles  brought  from  Europe  by  way  of  Archangel, 
and  from  Siberia ;  and  a  much-frequented  annual  fair.  Pop. 
14,000. 

USTLABINSK,  a  border  tn.  and  fort,  Eussia,  gov.  Cau 
casus,  r.  bank  Kuban,  100m.  W.  by  N.  Stavropol,  inhabited 
by  tlie  Cossacks  of  the  Line.  It  is  composed  of  thatched 
houses  arranged  in  straight  lines,  and  in  the  midst  is  a  church 
USTON,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ariege,  on  the  Aleth,  13  m. 
S.E.  St.  Girons.  Tt  has  iron-works ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  several  remarkable  caverns,  one  of  which  contains  a  chapel, 
to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are  made.  Pop.  1135. 

USUMASINTA,  a  considerable  river,  N.  America.   It 
formed  in  Guatemala,  by  the  junction  of  the  Lacantun  with  the 
Eio-de-la-Pasion  ;  lat.  16°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  91°  55'  W.     It  flows, 
with    many   circuitous   windings,   generally   N.,    forms    the 
boundary  between  Guatemala  and  the  Mexican  department 


of  Chiapas,  traverses  part  of  Tabasco,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Laguna-de-Terminos. 

USURBIL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa,  6  m. 
S.W.  San  Sebastian.  It  has  a  parish  and  three  auxiliary 
churches,  a  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  hospital,  and 
a  magnificent  castle  called  the  Casa-de-Saroe,  which  suffered 
much  during  the  last  war ;  and  has  iron-works,  at  which  nu- 
erous  anchors  are  made;  and  several  flour-mills.  P.  1303. 

UTA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  12  m.  N.W. 
Cagliari.  It  has  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1214. 

UTAH  [the  Deseret  of  the  Mormons],  a  W.  territory 
of  the  II.  States;  lat.  37°  to  42°  N. ;  Ion.  106°  to  120°  W.; 
bounded,  N.  by  Oregon,  E.  the  Indian  territory,  S.E.  and  S. 
New  Mexico,  and  S.W.  and  W.  California;  length,  E.  to  W., 
620  m. ;  breadth,  345  m.;  area,  187,923  sq.  m.  It  forms  part 
of  the  immense  plateau  which  stretches  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  E.,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  on 
the  W.,  varying  in  height  from  4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountain-ranges,  and  presenting 
all  the  characters  of  a  desert,  with  its  arid  sterile  plains,  and 
occasional  fertile  tracts  or  oases.  Very  little  is  known  of  the 
geology,  but  basalt,  and  other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  occur 
on  the  mountain-slopes,  and  in  many  other  places.  Utah 
s  drained  partly  by  rivers,  of  which  the  Colorado,  with  its 
tributaries,  Grand,  traversing  the  E.  portion  of  the  territory 
in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  Green,  which  rises  in  the  S.E.  of 
Oregon,  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  and  partly  by  great 
lakes,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
(which  see),  situated  in  the  N.,  at  the  height  of  4100  ft.  above 
sea-level.  About  35  m.  S.S.E.  of  it,  and  100  ft.  above  its 
level,  is  Utah  Lake,  which  has  a  length  of  35  m.,  and  is  fed 
by  numerous  mountain-streams,  the  surplus  waters  of  which 
it  discharges  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Its  water  is  perfectly 
fresh,  and  abounds  with  trout  and  other  fish,  on  which  the 
Indians  partly  subsist.  These  two  lakes  are  supposed  to 
drain  an  area  of  12,000  sq.  m.,  and  have  around  them  con 
siderable  tracts  of  alluvial  soil.  Another  remarkable  lake 
is  that  of  Humboldt  in  the  W.  From  the  magnitude  of 
the  river  of  same  name  which  flows  into  it,  it  should  be 
the  largest  of  all  the  lakes,  but  is  comparatively  small,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  volume  of  water  which  it  receives 
being  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  deserts.  The  far  greater 
part  of  this  vast  territory  is  unexplored,  but  its  most  fertile 
valleys  have  been  occupied  by  the  Mormons.  The  Mor 
mons,  after  being  expelled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois  from 
their  settlement  of  Nauvoo,  emigrated  into  this  territory,  and 
having  fixed  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  assumed  a  form  of  government,  and  gave  to  their  terri 
tory  the  name  of  the  State  of  Deseret.  Congress  interfered, 
and  in  1850  passed  an  act,  by  which  its  name  has  been  changed 
into  that  of  the  territory  of  Utah.  By  this  act  the  legislature 
consists  of  a  council  of  1 3  members  elected  for  two  years,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  26  members,  elected  for  one 
year,  by  all  the  male  whites  of  21  years  of  age.  The  same 
electors  have  the  privilege  of  sending  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
How  such  a  system  of  delusion  and  dissoluteness  as  Mormon- 
ism  is  to  be  made  compatible  with  the  existence  of  civilized 
government  remains  to  be  seen,  but  a  kind  of  security  against 
gross  abuse  has  been  provided  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  which 
declares  that  all  laws  passed  by  the  Utah  legislature  are  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress,  and  if  not  approved  will  be  of  no 
effect.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Mormon  General  Conference 
of  October  6,  1853,  the  population  of  Utah,  estimated  at 
18,206,  is  classified  as  follows :  — Seventies,  1572;  high- 
priests,  560;  elders,  689;  saints,  8639;  children,  5307. 
UTELUORF,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria.  See  HUTTELDORF. 
UTELLE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18m.  N.  Nice. 
It  has  a  beautiful  church  which  belonged  to  the  Templars,  se 
veral  auxiliary  churches,  a  large  and  well-managed  hospital, 
and  communal  schools.  The  vine,  olive,  and  chestnut  are 
largely  grown  in  the  vicinity;  arid  there  is  also  a  considerable 
trade  in  cheese.  Pop.  2136. 

UTICA,  a  city,  U.  States,  New  York,  situated  on  a  beauti 
ful  slope,  r.  bank  Mohawk,  75  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany.  It  has 
wide  and  spacious  streets,  20  churches,  an  exchange,  several 
academies,  a  museum,  a  public  library,  and  the  mechanics' 
association  ;  two  cotton  and  several  woollen  factories,  a  roll 
ing-mill,  flour,  grist,  and  sawmills,  tanneries,  foundries,  &c. ; 
and  an  extensive  trade,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Erie  and  the 
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Chenanqo  canals,  and  by  several  railways.  P.  (1850),  17,565 ; 
(1853),  about  20,000. 

UTIEL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Ne\v  Castile,  prov.  and  57  m.  S.E. 
Cueuca.  It  has  various  educational  establishments  for  ad 
vanced  as  well  as  primary  instruction,  a  substantial  Gothic 
church,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  several  hermitages.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  there  are 
besides  five  brandy -distilleries,  three  soap- manufactories, 
eleven  flour-mills;  while  many  are  employed  as  muleteers, 
and  some  as  grain  and  cattle  dealers.  Pop.  6550. 

UTILLA,  £fn  isl.  Caribbean  Sea,  Honduras  Bay;  lat. 
16°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  86°  50'  W. ;  about  7  m.  long,  and  2 £  in.  broad 
in  the  widest  part;  it  is  all  but  entirely  occupied  by  mangrove- 
swamps.  It  has  some  good  harbours,  and  wood  and  water 
may  be^procured  in  abundance. 

UTOH,  an  isl.  Sweden,  off  S.E.  coast  of  Ian  Stockholm ; 
lat.  58°  55'  N.;  Ion.  18°  12'  E.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape 
and  no  great  extent,  but  has  valuable  mines  of  iron. 

UTRECHT,  the  smallest  prov.  in  Holland,  bounded,  N. 
by  prov.  N.  Holland  and  the  Zuider-zee,  E.  and  S.  Gelder- 
land,  and  W.  by  N.  Holland ;  about  20  m.  N.  to  S.,  by  33  in.  E. 
to  W. ;  area,  400  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  generally  flat,  but  becomes 
more  elevated  eastward;  its  soil  bears  a  considerable  resem 
blance  to  that  of  the  provinces  of  N.  and  S.  Holland,  and 
being  more  suitable  for  dairy  farming  than  corn  growing,  the 
inhabitants  devote  themselves  greatly  to  rearing  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs,  and  making  cheese  and  butter.  The  province  is 
well  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Vecht,  the  Amstel,  the  Lek, 
&c. ;  and  yields  in  some  places  good  corn-crops,  and  some 
tobacco  is  raised.  Manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  and 
around  its  principal  towns — Utrecht  (the  capital),  Amersfoort, 
Rhenen,  Wijk,  Montfoort,  and  Ijsselstein.  In  1851  it  con 
tained  153  schools,  attended  by  16,771  pupils.  Pop.  (1851), 
149,493. 

UTRECHT  [Latin,  Ultratrajectum,  or  Trajectum  ad 
Khenum],  an  important  tn.  Holland,  cap.  above  prov.,  33  in. 
S.E.  Amsterdam,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Arnhem.  It  lies 
in  a  pleasant  district,  on  a  somewhat  elevated  site  on  the  Old 
Rhine,  where  the  Vecht  branches  off  from  it ;  is  somewhat 
harp-shaped,  and  traversed  by  two  canals,  across  which  are 
twenty-eight  stone-bridges.  The  old  walls  have  been  levelled 
and  planted,  and  now  form  pleasant  walks  ;  besides  which, 
outside  the  walls,  is  the  Maliebaan,  a  promenade  planted  with 
eight  rowsof  lime-trees,  bordered  with  fine  gardens,  and  having 


four  foot  and  three  carriage  ways.  Utrecht  is  the  scat  of  the 
provincial  government,  and  of  superior  courts,  civil  and  mili 
tary;  and  possesses  a  government-house,  courthouse,  prison, 
and  house  of  correction,  a  mint,  a  townhall,  the  finest  build 


ing  in  the  town,  with  a  considerable  collection  of  archives,  a 
small  library,  a  gallery  of  paintings  chiefly  by  native  artists, 
and  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  old  Utrecht  houses  ;  the 
buildings  of  the  society  of  art  and  science,  several  barracks,  an 
arsenal,  and  numerous  remains  of  antiquity.  It  likewise  has 
eleven  Protestant  churches,  including  the  cathedral ;  and  eight 
E.  Catholic  churches,  of  which  three  belong  to  the  Jansenists, 
this  being  the  head-quarters  of  that  body ;  a  synagogue,  town- 
hospital,  several  orphan  hospitals,  and  numerous  other  bene 
volent  institutions,  besides  many  benevolent,  religious,  and 
literary  and  scientific  societies;  a  university,  with  a  botanical 
garden,  anatomical  hall,  laboratory,  observatory,  library  of 
50,000  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history  attached ; 
a  veterinary  school,  schools  for  drawing  and  architecture,  and 
numerous  other  educational  establishments. 

Utrecht  is  well  situated  for  trade,  has  four  large  market 
squares,  besides  several  squares  on  what  were  formerly  bury- 
ing-grounds,  and  well  supplied  and  frequented  markets.  Its 
trade  is  chiefly  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  the  manufactures  of 
the  place,  which  include  cotton  and  woollen  spinning,  cloth- 
dyeing,  silk  twisting  and  weaving,  and  the  kind  of  plush 
called  Utrecht  velvet,  carpets,  and  floor-cloth,  metal  and  bone 
buttons,  metal  castings,  snuff  and  cigars,  soap,  leather,  ropes, 
salt,  brandy,  fluid  coffee,  boat-building,  &c.  Its  active  trade 
gives  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  shipping  business.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  Adriaan  Floriszoon,  tutor  to  Charles  V., 
Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  VI.  In  the 
audience-hall  of  the  university,  in  1579,  was  signed  the  act 
of  confederation,  declaring  the  seven  United  Provinces  inde 
pendent  of  Spain  ;  and  in  the  British  minister's  house,  now 
replaced  by  a  barrack,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed  in 
1713,  which  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  Pop. 
(1849),  49,176. 

UTRERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  14  m.  S.  Se 
ville.  It  has  broad  well-paved  streets,  and  some  good  houses, 
although  the  great  majority  are  of  an  inferior  description. 
One  of  the  squares  is  surrounded  with  two  rows  of  iron  bal 
conies,  and  is  used  for  bull-fights,  and  other  public  shows;  in 
it  stands  the  townhousel  A  ruinous  Carmelite  convent  has  been 
converted  into  an  excellent  prison.  The  other  public  build 
ings  and  institutions  consist  of  a  college  for  primary  gratui 
tous  instruction,  attended  by  about  350  pupils  ;  a  philharmonic 
society,  a  foundling  hospital  endowed  for  100  children,  an 
hospital  for  women,  a  house  of  refuge,  an  hospital  for  men,  a 
granary,  two  parish  churches,  three  nunneries,  four  suppressed 
convents,  two  public  fountains,  one  of  them  an  elegant  and 
solid  fabric ;  and  two  fine  promenades.  There  still  exist 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications.  There  are  numer 
ous  oil  and  flour  mills ;  and  manufactures  of  hats,  soap,  lime, 
and  gypsum,  bricks,  tiles,  and  salt.  Pop.  11,385. 

UTTENWEILER,  a  vil.  AVurtemberg,  circle  Danube, 
Riedlingen  on  the  Reutibaeh  ;  with  a  church  and  a  castle. 
Pop.  1116. 

UTTERBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1564  ac.    Pop.  246. 

UTTOXETEK,  an  ancient  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  14  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Stafford,  on  a  gentle  eminence 
above  the  vale  of  the  Dove,  on  the  N.  Staffordshire  railway. 
It  has  eight  principal  streets,  and  a  commodious  market-place  ; 
the  former  are  generally  straight  and  kept  clean  ;  houses 
mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built.  -  It  has  a  handsome  stone 
parish  church,  with  a  fine  spire  ;  a  R.  Catholic  and  several 
Dissenting  chapels;  a  free  grammar  and  a  national  school,  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  set  of  almshouses,  and 
numei  ous  other  charities.  Malting,  tanning,  nail-making, 
rope  and  twine  spinning,  and  wool-stapling  are  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  but  the  principal  trade  is  in  cheese,  wool, 
bricks,  and  malt.  Area  of  par.,  8973  ac.  Pop.  4990. 

UTTRIGSHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Hesse  Cassel,  prov.  Ilanau  ; 
with  a  church  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1045. 

UTWEIL,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.Thurgau,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Frauenfcld.  It  is  well  built ;  has 
a  handsome  church,  and  a  large  landing-place  on  the  lake, 
where  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle  arc  largely  shipped.  Pop.  569. 

UVELKA,  a  river,  Russia,  gov.  Orenburg,  which  issues 
from  a  small  lake  near  Kundrovinskaia ;  flows  eircuitously 
S.E.,  past  Fort  Uvelskaia,  and  joins  1.  bank  Ui  at  Troitsk; 
I  total  course,  90  m. 

UXBRIDGE,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  Middlesex,  15m. 
i  W.   by  N.  London,  1.  bank  Coin,  here  crossed  by  two  good 
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bridges.  It  is  large,  well  built,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water  ;  contains  an  ancient  church,  built  of 
flint  and  brick ;  a  Dissenting  chapel  and  Friends'  meeting-house ; 
a  literary  and  scientific  institution,  a  Lancasterian  and  several 
other  schools,  including  a  school  of  industry.  Brick  making 
is  carried  on  here  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  is  an  extensive 
traffic  in  corn  and  flour,  there  being  a  great  number  of  mills 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  3236. 

UXUE,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  on  the  Pyrenees, 
27  m.  S.E.  Pampeluna;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  prison,  and 
primary  school ;  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricul 
tural  produce.  Pop.  1208. 

UYTBERGEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Scheldt,  10  m.  E.  Ghent ;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  a  brewery,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1073. 

UZBEKISTAN,  a  kingd.  Central  Asia.     See  BOKHARA. 

UZEL,  a  tn.  and  coin.  France,  dep.  Cotes-du-Nord,  near 
the  Oust,  18  m.  S.  by  W.  St.  Brieuc.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built;  and  has  an  important  trade  in  linen  and  thread,  being 
the  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of  Brittany.  Pop.  2090. 

UZEN,  two  rivers,  Russia  :— 1,  (Bolclioi-},  Rises  in  E.  of 
gov.  Saratov;  flows  S.W.  past  the  town  of  Uzen,  then  S.E., 
and  is  lost  in  Lake  Kamych ;  total  course,  nearly  300  m. 
— 2,  (Maloi-),  Rises  considerably  W.  of  the  former,  and  then 


pursues  a  course  almost  parallel  to  it,  losing  itself  in  like 
manner  in  the  same  lake,  after  a  course  of  about  220  in. 

UZEKCHE  [anc.  Uzerca],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Correze,  on  a 
conical  hill  nearly  encircled  by  the  Vezere,  21  m.  N.W.  Tulle. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ;  consists  of  houses 
many  of  which  are  adorned  with  little  turrets;  and  contains 
a  church  which  has  a  crypt  beneath  it,  and  is  surrounded  at 
the  E.  end  by  five  apsidal  chapels.  It  has  several  fairs,  one 
of  which,  a  celebrated  horse-fair,  lasts  two  days.  Pop.  2385. 

UZES  [anc.  Ucetia],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard,  r.  bank 
Auzon,  9m.  N.N.E.  Nismes.  Itcontains  an  ancient  cathedral, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  steeple,  and  adorned  with  fine  wood- 
carvings  ;  an  episcopal  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  court 
houses  and  prefecture  ;  and  an  old  castle,  surrounded  by  high 
walls  flanked  with  towers.  The  manufactures  consist  of  silk 
hosiery,  coarse  woollens,  leather,  and  paper  ;  and  the  trade  is 
in  corn,  wine,  brandy,  and  olive-oil.  Pop.  5893. 

UZMASTON,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  2070  ac.  Pop.  683- 

UZNACH,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  23  m. 
S.W.  St.  Gall,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  Lake  Ziirich.  It  is 
tolerably  well  built;  has  a  handsome  church,  the  remains  of 
an  old  castle,  several  good  schools,  and  an  hospital.  Near  it 
is  a  large  cotton-mill,  driven  by  water.  P.  1472. 

UZZANO,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  Florence,  1  nu 
from  Peseia;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  school.  P.  4064. 
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VAAGEN  (OsT  and  VEST),  two  isls.  Norway,  Loffoden 
group,  and  near  their  S.W.  extremity.  Ost-Vaagen  is  about 
36  m.  long  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. ;  and  contains  a  parish  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  bay  on  its  S.E.  side.  Vest- 
Vaagen  is  about  36  m.  long,  by  15  m.  broad;  its  principal 
place,  Borge,  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast. 

VAAGOE,  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands  (which  see). 

VAALS,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  15m.  E.S.E. 
Maestricht ;  with  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  a  school ;  and 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  wax-candles.  Pop.  1342. 

VAAST  (ST.),  or  ST.  VAAST-LA-HOUGUE,  a  seaport  tn. 
France,  dep.  Manche,  on  a  bay  of  the  English  Channel,  15  m. 
E.S.E.  Cherbourg.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  defended 
by  the  forts  of  Tahitou  and  La  Hougue ;  and  has  a  fine  hospital, 
building-yards,  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  a 
trade  in  deals,  masts,  dried  fruits,  copper,  &c.  Pop.  1353. 

VAAST  (ST.),  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 

10  in.  E.  Mons.   Coal  is  extensively  worked  and  exported;  and 
there  are  limekilns,  breweries,  and  corn,  tan,  chicory,  and 

011  mills.     Pop.  2683. 

VABRE  [anc.  Vabrincum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Tarn,  18  m. 
N.E.  Castrcs,  on  the  Agout ;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  1181. 

VACUA,  an  old  walled  tn.  Saxe-Weimar,  circle  and  16m. 
S.W.  Eisenach,  1.  bank  Werra,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  church,  burgher-school,  hospital,  manufactures  of  to 
bacco  ;  a  paper  and  other  mills,  and  tanneries.  Pop.  2239. 

VACHE,  an  isl.  Caribbean  Sea,  off  S.  coast,  Hayti,  lat. 
18°  6'  N.  ;  Ion.  73°  43'  W.  (K.)  It  is  hilly,  and  at  the  dis 
tance  of  15  m.  or  18  m.,  appears  like  an  assemblage  of  small 
islands.  The  W.  end  of  the  island  forms  the  E.  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  great  bay,  called  the  Bay  of  Cayes. 

VADASZ,  several  places,  Hungary : — 1,  A  vil.,  co.  Arad, 
3  m.  from  Nagy-Zerend ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in 
timber.  Pop.  1835.— 2,  (Also-),  A  vil.,  co.  Abaujvar,  3  m. 
from  Szikszo  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine. 
Pop.  1302.— 3,  (Fclso •),  A  vil.,  near  the  former.  Pop.  857. 

VADAVATE,  a  river,  S.  Hindoostan,  rises  in  the  W. 
Ghauts,  near  the  W.  frontiers  of  the  Mysore;  flows  N.N.E., 
and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Tombudra 
about  20  in.  W.S.W.  Adoni.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
it  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  Hindery  or  Hugry. 

VADISCO,  a  small  seaport,  Naples,  prov.  Otranto.     It 
has  often  been  used  for  shelter  by  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
VOL.  II.  * 


VADJA-HuxYAD,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
co.  Hunyad,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Czerna  and  Zalasd;  with 
a  fine  old  turreted  castle,  which  belonged  to  Corvinus;  manu 
factures  of  scythes  and  other  ironwares.  Pop.  1500. 

VADKERT,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Neograd,  26m. 
S.S.E.  Karpfen.  It  has  mineral-springs,  and  a  trade  in  ex 
cellent  tobacco,  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2484. 

VADKERT,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Pesth,  about  16m.  from 
Kalocsa ;  with  a  R.  CathoJic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3315. 

VADO,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  4  m. 
S.S.W.  Savona,  W.  shore,  Gulf  of  Genoa,  on  a  beautiful  and 
commodious  bay,  where  any  number  of  ships  may  find  safe 
anchorage.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  has  a  number  of 
well-built  houses;  a  parish  church,  school,  a  valuable  fishery, 
and  extensive  brick  and  tile  works.  Pop.  1468. 

VADSTENA,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  27  m.  W.N.W. 
Linkb'ping,  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Wetler.  It  contains  two 
churches,  an  infirmary,  anew  hospital,  large  and  well  managed ; 
a  female  endowment,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  linen 
and  lace,  the  latter  employing  the  aged  and  the  young.  Near 
it  is  the  old  castle  of  Wettersborg,  now  partly  used  as  a  corn- 
magazine.  Pop.  2188. 

VADUZ,  a  tn.,  cap.  princip.  Lichtenstain,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Swiss  can.  Grisous,  21  m. 
S.S.E.  St.  Gall.  It  contains  an  old  castle,  seated  on  a  height 
which  overhangs  the  town.  Pop.  876. 

VAERDAL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Norway,  prov.  and  35  m. 
N.N.E.  Trondhjem,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Siaker,  in  the  N.E. 
part  of  the  Trondhjem-fiord.  Pop.  3900. 

VAGA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.W.  of  gov.  Vologda; 
flows  N.E.  past  Velsk,  enters  gov.  Archangel,  and  joins  1.  bank 
N.  Dvina  a  little  below  U.st-Vaga,  after  a  course  of  about 
240  m.  In  spring  it  is  navigable  by  barges. 

VAGII-BESZTEHC/E,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  22  m. 
N.E.  Trentschin,  L  bank  Waag,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  a  synagogue,  two  castles  ;  extensive 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  and  vari 
ous  articles  in  wood.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  stands 
the  castle  of  Podhragy.  Pop.  2145. 

VAGHA,  or  VAGOVCZE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube, 
co.  Pressburg,  on  the  Vagb.  Pop.  1379. 

VAGLIO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  7  m.  E.  Potenza. 
It  has  a  church,  several  chapels,  and  a  convent.  Pop.  2620. 
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VAGOS,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Douro,  6  in.  S. 
Aveiro.  Top.  3390. 

VAGYOCY,  avil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  cb.  Neutra, 
in  a  mountainous  district,  about  '24  m.  from  Galgocz;  with  a 
parish  church.  Pop.  1050, 

VAIGATZ,  an  isl.  Russia,  Arctic  Ocean,  between  N.E. 
coast  of  gov.  Archangel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Straits  of  Vaigatz,  and  the  island  of  Nova  Zambia,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Karsky  ;  greatest  length,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  60  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  35  in.  The  interior  is 
said  to  be  mountainous,  and  ihe  S.  and  S.E.  shores  present 
deep  rocky  cliffs  not  exceeding  200  ft.  in  height.  The  cliffs  are 
partly  composed  of  clay-slate,  which  contains  cubical  crystals 
of  pyrites,  and  yielding  very  rapidly  to  the  action  of  the  frost, 
the  air,  and  the  water,  crumbles  down,  and  is  soon  worn  by  the 
sea  into  balls  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  known  by  the 
name  of  oreshniki,  or  nut-stones.  All  the  streams  of  the 
island  have  bars  across  their  mouths,  formed  by  banks  of 
these  stones;  which,  in  the  case  of  a  strong  wind  towards  the 
shore,  sometimes  accumulate  so  rapidly,  as  to  choke  up  the 
streams,  and  convert  them  for  a  time  into  lakes.  The  inhabi 
tants  are  chiefly  Samoyedes,  by  whom  the  island  is  called 
Khayodeya.  Part  of  them,  who  own  reindeer,  remain  through 
out  the  year;  but  others,  as  well  as  Russians,  only  go  over  in 
summer  to  fish  and  hunt. 

VAIH1NGEN,  two  places,  Wiirtemberg :— 1,  A  tn.  circle 
Neckar,  1.  bank  Enz,  15  m.  N.W.  Stuttgart;  with  a  church, 
a  castle  in  ruins,  a  townhouse,  and  Latin  school ;  manufac 
tures  of  chicory,  a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop. 
3072.— 2,  (-auf-den-Fildern),  A  vil.  circle  Neckar,  bail.  Stutt 
gart  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  Pop.  1486. 

VAILATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
9  in.  from  Lodi.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  and 
a  trade  in  fruit,  particularly  exquisite  peaches.  Pop.  2307. 

VA1MUGA,  a  river,  Eussia,  which  rises  in  gov.  Arch 
angel  ;  flows  E.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
N.  Dvina  near  the  town  of  Emetzoe.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  fine  timber,  large  quantities  of  which  are  cut  and  trans 
ported  to  Archangel. 

VAINOR,  par.  Wales,  Brecon  ;  6597  ac.     Pop.  2667. 

VA1RAIS;O,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  7  in.  N.E.  Teano. 
Pop.  1766. 

VA111O,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  32  m.  S.  Parma, 
I.  bank  Eiiza.  It  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  but  many  of  the  inha 
bitants  emigrate  for  employment.  Pop.  3474. 

VA1SE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Rhone  ;  properly  only  a  sub 
urb  of  Lyons.  Pop.  7277. 

VA1SON  [anc.  jEria  Vocontrium],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vau- 
cluse,  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Ouvezc,  15  m.  N.E.  Orange. 
It  has  narrow,  winding,  and  very  steep  streets ;  an  ancient 
cathedral,  and  several  Roman  remains.  Pop  1863. 

VA1T URANI,  a  river,  Hindoostan.     See  BYTCJUNEY. 

VAKH,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  lat.  62°  N.,  in  the  W.  of 
gov.  Yeniseisk ;  flows  \V.,  enters  gov.  Tobolsk,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Obe  about  100  m.  above  Surgut ;  total  course,  about  500  in. 
Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Kuliogan,  which  joins  it  on  the  right. 

VAL-Ai,TA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
prov.  and  10  m.  N.E.  Bergamo.  It  has  a  handsome  church, 
a  charitable  endowment,  several  schools;  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1100. 

VAL-Bi'.EGAGLiA,  a  valley,  partly  in  the  S.E.  of  the 
Swiss  can.  Grisons,  and  the  N.  of  Lombardy.  It  follows  the 
course  of  the  Maira,  is  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  is 
both  fertile  and  picturesque. 

VAL-o'-AjOL  (LE),  or  LAITRE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vosges, 
15  m.  from  Remiremont,  on  the  Combaut.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  cotton  stuffs,  straw-hats,  and  cherry-brandy.  P.  1031. 

VAL-DEMONE,  an  ancient  division,  Sicily,  which  com 
prehended  the  whole  of  prov.  Messina,  a  large  part  of  Ca 
tania,  and  a  small  portion  of  Palermo.  Its  cap.  was  Messina. 

VAL-DE-SANTO-DoMiXGO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  17  m.  W.N.W.  Toledo.  It  has  clean  streets ;  a  square 
with  good  piazzas ;  a  townhouse,  prison,  primary  endowed 
school,  a  church ;  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  2672. 

VALAAM,  an  isl.  Russia,  in  N.  of  Lake  Ladoga.  It  is 
about  18  m.  in  circuit,  is  covered  with  fine  forests,  and  said  to 
bo  rich  in  iron.  There  is  a  monastery  oil  the  island,  and 


the  monks  who  live  in  it,  and  employ  themselves  in  agricul 
ture,  &c.,  are  almost  the  only  inhabitants. 

VALAIS  [Ger.  Wall  is],  a  can.  Switzerland,  bounded,  N. 
by  cans.  Bern  and  Vaud,  W.  Savoy,  S.  and  E.  Piedmont,  and 
N.E.  a  corner  of  cans.  Tessin  and  Uri;  greatest  length,  N.E. 
to  S.W.,  57  m. ;  breadth,  37  m. ;  area,  1665  geo.  sq.  in.  It 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
magnificent  mountain-chains  in  Europe ;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Bernese,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pennine,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Helvetian  or  Leopontine  Alps.  In  all  these  chains  are 
heights  varying  from  13,000  ft.  to  15,000  ft.  The  Bernese 
Alps  descend  precipitously  from  N.  to  S.;  the  Pennine  Alps 
descend  more  gradually  from  S.  to  N.  There  is  thus  an  inter 
mediate  space  in  which  these  slopes  merge  into  each  other, 
and  find  a  common  level ;  this  level  is  the  bed  of  the  Rhone, 
and  in  order  to  trace  it  we  have  only  to  follow  the  course  of 
this  celebrated  river,  as  it  flows  across  the  canton,  first 
W.S.W.  and  then  N.N.W.,  accumulating  all  its  waters,  and 
finally  discharging  them  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The  long 
valley  through  which  the  Rhone  thus  flows  is  the  largest  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  steep  and  narrow,  particularly  on  the  N. 
side,  where  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  Bernese  Alps, 
which,  accordingly,  send  down  their  torrents  almost  in 
straight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  chain.  On  the  S.  or  left  side,  the  distance 
from  the  Pennine  Alps  is  much  greater,  and  hence,  though 
the  chain  itself  is  higher,  the  streams  which  proceed  from  it 
have  both  a  longer  and  a  less  direct  course,  and  mark  out 
transverse  valleys  of  considerable  extent.  Many  of  these 
valleys  are  occupied  by  magnificent  glaciers ;  of  these,  though 
forming  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  17  are  counted 
in  the  Val-de-Bagnes,  and  eight  in  the  district  of  the  Simplon. 
Where  the  elevation  is  not  too  great,  the  mountain  slopes 
are  covered  with  extensive  and  magnificent  forests  of  pines, 
hard-wood,  nuts,  and  walnuts,  succeeded  lower  down  by  noble 
plantations  of  chestnuts  and  productive  orchards.  Pastures 
of  the  richest  verdure  abound,  and  form,  by  the  produce  of 
the  cattle  which  graze  upon  them,  the  principal  source  of 
subsistence  and  wealth.  In  general,  too,  where  the  eleva 
tion  above  the  sea-level  does  not  exceed  2000  ft.,  the  vine 
thrives,  and  a  good  deal  of  wine  of  tolerably  good  quality 
is  made.  Much  arable  land,  also,  is  found  in  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  yields  good  crops  of  grain.  In 
the  same  locality  many  of  the  finer  fruits  attain  perfection, 
and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  successfully  pursued.  The 
manufactures  of  the  canton  are  of  little  consequence,  but 
its  situation  on  the  great  lines  of  traffic  over  the  Alps  gives 
it  an  important  transit  trade.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants 
profess  the  R.  Catholic  religion,  and  public  instruction  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  A  common  division 
of  Valais  is  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  in  the  former  of 
which  German,  in  the  latter  French,  is  spoken ;  but  for  ad 
ministrative  purposes  the  division  is  into  13  districts  or  diz 
ains,  of  which  that  of  Sion  or  Sitten  is  the  capital.  The  other 
more  important  places  are  Martigny,  Leuk,  and  Vispach. 
Each  dizain  has  a  council,  elected  by  all  the  citizens  belonging 
to  it  of  18  years  of  age,  and  each  council  sends  four  deputies 
to  a  diet,  in  which  the  legislative  power  is  vested.  In  addi 
tion  to  these  deputies,  each  president  of  a  dizain  has  a  seat  in 
the  diet  ex  officio ;  and  by  a  strange  anomaly,  not  only  does 
the  Bishop  of  Sion  possess  a  seat,  but  his  vote  counts  as  four. 
The  executive  is  vested  in  a  council  of  five,  elected  by  the 
diet  annually,  though  the  same  individuals  may  be  again  and 
again  re-elected.  Pop.  (1850),  81,527  ;  of  whom  only  430  are 
Protestants. 

VALASZKA,  or  BELA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Neutra,  in 
a  well-wooded  district,  about  12  m.  from  Lajmocz;  with 
several  saw  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  3027. 

VALATIE,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  20  m.  S.  by  E. 
Albany.  It  has  three  churches;  a  machine-shop,  a  variety  of 
mills,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs. 

VALBEN01TE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Loire,  5  m.  S.E.  of 
St.  Etienne,  on  the  Furens.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  vegetable  red,  and  carmine.  Pop.  2947. 

VALCAULOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a  valley  of 
same  name,  35  m.  from  Pampeluna;  with  manufactures  of 
iron  and  leather,  and  several  mills.     There  are  iron-mines  in 
the  vicinity,  which  supply  the  royal  iron-works  of  Orboyceta.    j 
Pop.  962. 
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VALDAGNO,  atn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  15m.  N.W. 
Viccnza,  on  the  Agno.  It  has  iron-works,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  nails,  and  agricultural  implements.  Pop. 
2950. 

VALDAI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  90  m.  S.E.  Novgorod, 
cap.  circle,  and  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  of  same  name.  It  is  sur 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  an  earthen  rampart ;  is  built  mostly 
of  wood,  but  contains  some  good  stone-houses;  has  a  court  of 
justice,  three  churches,  a  palace,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  4319. 

VALDAI  [German,  Waldai],  a  range  of  hills,  Russia, 
which  stretches  N.N.E.  from  gov.  Pskov,  and  between  govs. 
Tver  and  Novgorod,  for  above  100  m.  The  Valdai  Hills  sel 
dom  exceed  350  ft.  in  height,  and  are  generally  rounded,  so 
as  to  give  the  districts  which  they  cover,  the  appearance  of 
an  undulating  plateau,  often  cultivated  to  its  greatest  height, 
and  where  not  cultivated,  generally  covered  with  wood.  These 
hills,  though  low,  form  part  of  the  great  European  water-shed, 
sending  the  waters  on  one  of  their  sides  to  the  Baltic,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Caspian.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  clay- 
slate,  and  more  partially  of  sandstone  and  limestone, 

VALDARACETE,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Ma 
drid,  21  m.  from  Ocana.  It  is  poorly  built;  has  a  church, 
a  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  articles  in  esparto,  several 
oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  sumach.  Pop.  1698. 

VALDEALGOKFA.atn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  Terucl, 
9  m.  from  Alcaiiiz,  near  the  Guadaloupe.  It  has  a  church, 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower ;  a  nunnery,  finely  placed  on  a 
height;  a  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  several 
oil-mills.  Pop.  1400. 

VALDEBIMBRE,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov,  and  10  m.  from 
Leon;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  a  trade 
in  wine.  Pop.  1314. 

VALDEFUENTE8,  a  scattered  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  17  in.  S.E.  Caceres.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison, 
palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Valdefuentes,  in  a  neglected  state ; 
two  primary  schools,  an  Augustine  convent,  whose  church  is 
appropriated  for  public  worship;  and  a  parish  church.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  as  carriers;  some  domestic 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics  are  made ;  and  there  are  nine  flour- 
mills,  one  oil-mill,  and  some  traffic  in  cattle.  Pop.  1917. 

VALDEGANGA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  18  m. 
from  _Albacete,  on  a  lofty  height  above  r.  bank  Jucar.  It 
contains  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary 
school ;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  saffron,  silk,  fruit,  and  cattle,  P.  1154. 

VALDE1GLESIAS  (S  AS -MARTIN -DE-),  a  tn.  Spain, 
New  Castile,  prov.  and  36  m.  W.S.W.  Madrid  ;  tolerably  well 
built;  with  two  squares,  a  townhouse,  prison,  hospital,  ancient 
castle,  church,  three  hermitages,  and  two  primary  schools  ;  and 
manufactures  of  soap,  chocolate,  brandy,  and  leather;  and 
some  oil-mills.  Pop.  3023. 

VALDELASCA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
70  m.  from  Caceres,  near  the  Tagus.  It  is  indifferently  built, 
and  consists  of  narrow,  unpaved  streets ;  contains  a  church 
and  a  primary  school ;  and  has  a  fishery  in  the  river,  and  a 
flour-mill.  Pop.  1095. 

VALDEMOEILLO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
18  m.  W.N.  W.  Madrid,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  several 
streams.  It  has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary 
school ;  manufactures  of  superior  stoneware,  two  flour-mills, 
and  a  trade  in  charcoal.  Pop.  1223. 

VALDEMORO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  15m. 
S.  Madrid  ;  with  a  townhouse,  a  small  hospital,  an  asylum  for 
poor  widows,  three  primary  schools,  a  Latin  grammar-school, 
a  Franciscan  nunnery,  and  a  parish  church  ;  a  soap-manufac 
tory,  and  several  oil-mills.  Near  it  arc  a  hermitage,  several 
fountains,  and  a  cemetery.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2552. 

VALDENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Biella.  It  has  an  old  castle,  in  good  preserva 
tion  ;  and  a  church.  Pop.  1203. 

VALDEOBISPO,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
45  m.  from  Caceres,  on  a  height  in  a  rugged  district  near  the 
Alagon ;  it  is  poorly  built ;  has  a  church,  courthouse,  prison, 
and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  a  fishery,  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  honey,  and  wax.  Pop.  1205. 

VALDEOLIVAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
30  m.  N.W.  Cuenca.  It  is  poorly  built,  consisting  of  mean 
houses  in  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets;  and  has  a  church,  a 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  oil.  Pop.  1319. 


VALDEPENAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Ciudad- 
Real,  110  m.  S.  Madrid.  With  few  exceptions,  the  houses  aro 
low  and  small,  with  foundations  of  stone  and  clay,  and  walls 
of  earth  ;  but  the  streets  are  wide  and  paved.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  prison,  hospital,  several  primary  schools,  a  suppressed 
monastery,  an  old  and  handsome  parish  church,  and  nine 
hermitages ;  manufactures  of  home-made  cloths,  soap,  some 
oil-presses,  flour-mills,  and  potteries,  where  jars  are  made 
for  the  famous  wine  produced  here,  and  the  exportation  of 
which  forms  the  chief  branch  of  commerce.  This  delicious 
wine  is  derived  from  the  Burgundy  vine,  transplanted  into 
Spain ;  it  is  kept  in  large  jars  (tinajas)  in  very  deep  cellars, 
and  when  removed,  it  is  put  into  pig-skins  pitched  inside  ;  it 
is  rich,  fruity,  full-bodied,  high-coloured,  and  will  keep  well 
and  improve  for  10  years,  but  it  is  a  heating  wine.  Valde- 
peiias  was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808.  Pop.  11,085. 

VALDEPEN:  AS-DE-JAEN,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  18  m.  S.W.  Jaen,  on  the  skirt  of  a  hill.  It  has  a  substan 
tial  townhouse,  a  flesh-market ,  two  primary  endowed  schools, 
a  parish  church,  and  two  hermitages;  three  flour-mills,  five  oil- 
presses,  three  soap-manufactories,  three  tile  and  brick  kilns, 
and  a  manufactory  of  pitchers.  Pop.  (agricultural),  4209. 

VALDEPIELAGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  about  22  m. 
N.N,E>  Leon;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school; 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  serge.  Pop.  1016. 

VALDERADUEY,  a  river,  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  rises  in 
the  hills  between  Almanza  and  San-Roque-del-Paramo,  and 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Salado,  enters  the  Douro, 
2  in.  E.  Zamora.  Exclusive  of  windings,  its  length  is  about 
80  m.,  and  its  general  direction  S.W. 

VALDEKAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  30  rn.  S.S.E.  Leon, 
between  the  Cea  and  Valderaduey.  It  has  four  squares,  two 
primary  endowed  schools,  five  parish  churches,  two  hermi 
tages,  one  of  them  outside  the  town;  a  bull-ring,  theatre,  a  sub 
stantially-built  hospital,  and  a  Carmelite  convent.  Near  the 
town  is  the  seminario-conciliar  or  theological  school,  in  which 
also  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  Latin  grammar  are 
taught.  Besides  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  the  industry 
of  the  place  is  limited  to  two  tanneries,  two  flour  mills,  and 
several  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  3433. 

VALDEKKOBRES.avil.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  62m. 
N.E.  Teruel,  r.  bank  Matarrana,  here  spanned  by  a  bridge 
of  four  arches.  It  is  well  built ;  the  streets  rise  over  one 
another  like  the  scats  of  an  amphitheatre ;  and  it  has  a  town- 
house,  parish  church,  two  primary  endowed  schools ;  an  oil 
and  a  paper  mill,  a  copper-mill,  and  various  other  manufac 
tures.  Pop.  2276. 

VALDES,  an  isl.,  N.W.  coast  of  America,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia  ;  lat.  50°  N. ;  Ion.  125°  2'  W.  It  is  the  largest  of  all 
the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  with  Vancouver's,  forms 
the  continuation  of  the  gulf,  which  is  also  called  Discovery 
Passage.  There  is  a  village  upon  it,  seated  on  the  summit  of 
a  steep  sandy  cliff,  about  1 00  ft.  high. 

VALDEVERDEJA,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  65  m.  W.  Toledo,  near  the  Tagus.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
prison,  two  primary  schools,  church,  a  fulling-mill,  several 
flour-mills,  and  some  baking-establishments.  Pop.  2048. 

VALDIBLOEA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Nice,  near  St.  Martino-di-Lantosca ;  with  a  church,  and  an 
old  castle.  Pop.  1179. 

VALDIEKI,  or  VANDIER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  and  11  m.  S.S.W.  Coni,  1.  bank  Gesso ;  with  a 
court  of  justice,  a  handsome  church,  mineral-springs,  with  a 
bathing-establishment;  and  quarries  of  fine  marble.  P.  2357. 

VALD1V.IA,  one  of  the  S.  provinces  of  Chili,  bounded, 
N.  by  the  River  Imperial,  S.  the  Maypne  or  Rio-Negro,  E. 
the  Andes,  and  W.  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  about  180  m. 
long,  by  75  m.  wide.  The  Araucanian  Indians,  supposed  to 
amount  to  some  16,000,  still  dwell  in  this  territory,  and  are 
about  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Creoles  or  descendants  of  the 
original  Spanish  settlers,  but  generally  speaking  are  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  Here  the  Andes  appear  somewhat  to  descend 
from  their  towering  height  in  the  N.  parts  of  Chili ;  but  as  the 
climate  is  colder,  they  are  covered  throughout  the  year  with 
snow.  From  their  jagged  summits  break  out  a  number  of 
volcanoes  of  great  magnitude,  among  which  may  be  specially 
noticed  that  of  Villarica,  whose  eruptions  can  be  distinctly  seen 
at  a  distance  of  above  200  m. ;  it  stands  detached  from  the 
parent-chain,  and  is  ever  vomiting  forth  volumes  of  fire  and 
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smoke.  The  volcano  of  Osorno  is  next  in  importance,  and  like 
the  former,  is  seldom  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  In  the  district 
of  lluilliehes  is  that  of  Huanahue".  The  country  between  the 
sea  and  the  Andes  presents  a  more  level  surface  than  is  gen 
erally  the  case  in  this  very  mountainous  region,  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  of  the  natural  humidity  of  the  climate,  it  pos 
sesses  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  lakes,  the  former  being 
in  many  cases  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage.  Among 
t!,ese  may  be  mentioned  the  Cauten  or  Imperial,  which  has  a 
width  at  its  embouchure  of  640  yards  ;  the  Budi,  which  takes 
its  rise  in  the  salt-lake  of  the  game  name ;  the  Tolten,  which 
issues  out  of  the  great  lake  of  Villarica;  the  Valdivia,  which 
springs  from  the  lakes  of  Huanahue,  and  after  receiving  the 
tributary  waters  of  many  large  streams,  falls  into  the  Pacific, 
forming  a  number  of  islands  at  its  mouth.  In  the  Indian 
territory  comprehended  in  this  province,  are  also  to  be  found 
the  Chaivin,  the  Trumag  or  Bueno,  the  Sinfondo,  and  a  great 
many  others  of  more  or  less  note.  Most  of  these  rivers  are 
deep  and  wide,  and  admirably  adapted  for  forming  a  system 
of  inland  water- communication ;  yet  strange  to  say,  this 
natural  advantage  has  never  yet  been  turned  to  any  account. 
The  soil  everywhere  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  climate, 
though  rainy,  is  very  salubrious,  nor  can  any  other  part  of 
Chili  boast  of  so  many  and  so  secure  harbours  ;  still  ^s  pro 
gress  hitherto  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Republic,  or  corresponded  in  any  degree  to  the  manifold  ad 
vantages  with  which  nature  has  endowed  it.  Some  efforts, 
however,  have  been  made  of  late  years  by  the  Chili  govern 
ment  to  rescue  it  from  this  state  of  torpor  and  backwardness, 
by  establishing  steam-navigation  between  it  and  the  principal 
seaports  of  the  Republic.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land 
is  covered  with  wood  of  the  best  quality,  and  suitable  both 
for  house  and  ship  building.  This  is  the  chief  article  of 
export  from  the  district — a  little  grain  and  a  small  number 
of  cattle  forming  the  residue.  The  very  scanty  population 
is  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  This  province  once 
yielded  gold,  and  the  Spanish  conquerors  for  sometime  drew 
immense  sums  from  its  rich  mines ;  but  the  system  of  com 
pulsory  labour  which  they  attempted  to  impose  on  the  natives, 
caused  at  last  a  general  rising  of  these  fierce  tribes,  which 
led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  to  a 
struggle  so  severe  and  protracted,  that  not  only  were  the  mines 
abandoned,  but  every  successive  attempt  to  re-open  them  led 
to  fresh  and  sanguinary  irruptions  of  the  Araucanians,  until 
their  very  names  were  forgotten,  nor  can  any  one  tell  now 
where  those  rich  deposits  lie.  Principal  towns — Valdivia  and 
Osorno.  Pop.  23,000.— (Repertorio  Chilino;  DomeyJco  Arau- 
cania ;  Molina,  Historia  de  Chili.) 

VALDIVIA,  a  tn.  Chili,  cap.  of  above  prov. ;  lat.  39°  49' 
S.;  Ion.  73°  15'  \V. ;  900  m  S.S.W.  Santiago.  It  stands  on 
a  sloping  bank  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Valdivia,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  district  conspicu 
ous  for  its  magnificent  woodland  and  the  fruitfulness  of  its 
soil.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and  for  the  most 
part  have  a  mean  uninviting  appearance.  The  inhabitants 
are  poor,  and  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sloth.  The  port  of  Val 
divia  is  considered  the  best  in  Chili,  whether  for  its  size  or 
for  the  safety  of  its  anchorage.  The  town  was  one  of  those 
built  by  Pedro  Valdivia,  a  follower  of  Pizarro,  and  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Spanish  conquerors.  It  grew  and  pros 
pered  for  a  time,  and  became  in  reality  the  most  thriving  and 
populous  of  the  Spanish  towns  in  the  S.  of  Chili.  But  Valdivia 
fell  at  last,  the  Spaniards  were  exterminated  almost  to  a  man, 
all  their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  this  favourite  settlement 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  thus  ended  its  short-lived  prosperity; 
nor  could  it  ever  afterwards  regain  its  ascendency,  notwith 
standing  all  the  efforts  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  Spanish 
government.  It  was  here  that  the  Spaniards  established  the 
first  mint  in  Chili.  They  made  it  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  the  penal  settlement  of  both  Chili 
and  Peru.  Valdivia  was  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  several  oc 
casions  in  the  17th  century.  In  1820  Valdivia  was  wrested 
from  the  Spaniards  by  a  patriot  force  headed  by  Lord  Cochranc 
(Earl  of  Dundonald),  under  circumstances  which  render  this 
deed  of  arms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  modern  times. 
Pop.  7059. 

VALDOBIADENE.atn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  21  m. 
N.W.  Treviso.  It  has  several  silk-mills,  and  raises  a  great 
deal  of  silk  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  2400. 


VALDUGGIA,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Novara,  3  in.  E.  Borgosesia,  on  the  Strona,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2857. 

VALENCA,  three  places,  Brazil: — 1,  A  tn.,  prov.  and 
90  m.  W.N.W.  Rio-de-Janeiro,  between  the  Preto  and  the 
Parahiba.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  electoral  college,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  a  body  of  the  national  guards;  contains  a  parish 
church,  and  an  hospital ;  and  grows  within  its  district  much 
coffee,  millet,  manioc,  and  haricots.  Pop.  (dist.),  5000. — 2, 
A  tn,,  prov,  Bahia,  1.  bank  Unca,  near  a  canal,  which  is  navi 
gable  at  high-water,  and  gives  this  river  a  communication 
with  the  Jiquie.  It  has  a  court  of  law,  with  extensive  juris 
diction  over  the  neighbouring  municipal  districts  ;  contains  a 
church,  and  two  primary  schools ;  and  has  a  trade  in  coffee 
and  timber.  Pop.  1200. — 3,  (or  Catinguinka),  A  tn.,  prov. 
Piauhi,  on  the  Catinguinha,  5r>  m.  N.  Oeiras;  with  a  church. 
In  the  district  are  numerous  mines  of  saltpetre;  rice,  tobacco, 
manioc,  and  millet  are  grown,  and  cattle  reared.  Pop.  (dist.), 
3000. 

VALENCIA,  two  places,  Portugal : — 1,  Atn.,prov.  Minho, 
on  a  lofty  height,  1.  bank  Minho,  opposite  to  Tuy  in  Spain,  19  m. 
N.  Ponte-do-Lima.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  Pop.  1700. — 2,  (-do-Douro),  A  tn.  and  par. 
Beira-Alta,  9  m.  S.E.  Lamego,  in  a  fertile  district.  Pop.  635. 

VALENgAY,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Indre,  24  m.  N.N.W. 
Chateauroux,  on  the  Nahon.  It  contains  a  magnificent  chateau, 
built  by  the  family  of  Etampes,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
and  in  which  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  Infantas  of  Spain  were 
detained  from  1808  to  1814,  after  they  had  been  kidnapped  by 
Bonaparte;  and  has  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen  cloth, 
and  cutlery,  and  a  wool-spinning  mill.  Pop.  1676. 

VALENCE  [anc.  Vcdentia],  a  tn.  France,  cap.  dep. 
Drome,  1.  bank  Rhone,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  suspension-bridge, 
66  m.  S.  Lyons.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  battlemented  walis, 
flanked  by  towers,  and  entered  by  several  arched  gates;  and 
consists  -of  poorly-built  houses,  and  uneven  narrow  streets. 
It  contains  a  citadel,  a  small  ancient  cathedral,  in  the  Roman 
esque  style,  and  containing  a  fine  bust,  by  Canova,  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  who  died  here;  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes, 
a  handsome  courthouse,  and  theatre.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
has  a  court  of  first  resort,  a  consulting  chamber  of  manufac 
tures,  a  society  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  art,  a  diocesan 
seminary,  communal  college,  school  of  artillery,  and  build 
ing-arsenal.  The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton  prints,  hosiery, 
and  gloves.  There  are  also  silk  and  cotton  mills,  breweries, 
roperies,  tanneries,  dye-works,  marble- works,  and  limekilns. 
The  trade  is  in  wine,  of  which  that  of  St.  Peray,  like  spark 
ling  champagne,  bears  the  highest  name;  brandy,  fruit,  silks, 
olive  and  nut  oil,  paper,  &c.  Pop.  (1852),  1 1,127. 

VALENCE-D'-AGEN  [anc.  Valentia],  a  tn.  Franco,  dep. 
Tarn-et-Garonne,  15m.  W.  Moissac;  with  manufactures  of 
leather  and  quills;  and  a  trade  in  feathers,  corn,  bricks,  and 
tiles.  Pop.  2400. 

VALENCIA,  a  prov.  and  ancient  kingdom  in  the  E.  of 
Spain.  The  PROVINCE,  bounded,  N.  by  Castcllon-de-la-Plana 
and  Teruel,  E.  the  Mediterranean,  S.  Alicante  and  Albacete, 
and  \V.  Albacete  and  Cucnca,  has  an  area  of  2754  geo.  sq.  m., 
and  500,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  finely  diversified  surface,  con 
sisting  of  beautiful  plains  and  valleys,  encircled  by  mountains 
and  hills  ;  is  well  watered  by  the  Guadalaviar,  Jucar.  and  other 
streams,  which  all  flow  E.  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  though 
sparingly  productive  of  the  ordinary  cereals,  which  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  consumption,  is  renowned  for  its  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  numerous  varieties  of  exquisite  fruit;  raises  heavy  crops 
of  rice  on  its  lower  grounds ;  depastures  large  numbers  of  live 
stock,  particularly  sheep  and  goats ;  and  is  clothed  with  forests 
of  excellent  timber  in  its  more  mountainous  districts;  possesses 
valuable  quarries  of  marble  in  various  quarters;  and  has  many 

S-oductive  fisheries  on  its  coasts. The  KINGDOM,  bounded", 
.  by  Aragonand  Catalonia,  E.  and  S.  the  Mediterranean,  S.and 
S.W.  Murcia,  and  N.W.  New  Castile,  comprehends  the  three 
modern  provs.  Castellon,  Valencia,  and  Alicante;  and  has  an 
area  of  7193  geo.  sq.  m.,  and  1,110,960  inhabitants.  It  was 
first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  or  Carthaginians,  who  had 
established  many  flourishing  settlements  in  it,  when  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Under  them  it  made 
great  progress  in  civilization,  and  was  one  of  the  most  tranquil 
provinces  of  the  empire,  when  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Goths. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  Saracens  became 
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its  masters.  In  the  llth  century  it  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Moorish  kingdom,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ahmerides,  and 
retained  its  independence  till  1238,  when  Don  Jaime  I.,  avail 
ing  himself  of  its  civil  dissensions,  completely  subdued  it,  and 
incorporated  it  with  his  kingdom  of  Aragon.  It  afterwards 
passed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  and  has  since  followed  its 
fortunes. 

VALENCIA  [anc.  Valentin- Edetanontm ;  French,  Val 
ence;  Italian,  Valenza],  a  city,  Spain,  cap.  of  the  ancient  king 
dom  and  modern  prov.  of  same  name,  190  m.  E.S.E.  Madrid, 
on  the  Turia,  about  2  m.  from  the  sea;  lat.  39°  28'  45"  N. ; 
Ion.  0°  24'  23"  W.  (L.)  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  the  resi 
dence  of  a  captain-general,  and  has  a  supreme  court  of  justice. 
The  city  in  shape  is  almost  circular,  and  along  the  N.  base  of 
the  battlemented  walls  flows  the  river,  whose  scanty  stream, 
exhausted  by  irrigation,  is  here  crossed  by  five  wide  bridges. 
The  walls,  built  in  1356  by  Pedro  IV.,  are  very  perfect. 
There  are  eight  gates,  some  of  which,  with  their  towers  and 
machicolations,  are  very  picturesque.  The  houses  are  lofty 
and  gloomy-looking,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are 
tortuous,  and  so  narrow,  that  when  one  looks  down  from  the 
cathedral-tower,  the  openings  scarcely  appear,  amid  the  irre- 
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gular,  close-packed  roofs.  Of  the  public  buildings  and  insti 
tutions  the  following  may  be  mentioned — a  good  new  theatre, 
various  hospitals,  among  them  the  general  hospital,  which  has 
baths ;  the  poorhouse,  a  fine  edifice ;  the  foundling  hospital ,&c.; 
a  university,  founded  in  1500,  with  chairs  of  jurisprudence, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  with  a  fine  library  of  40,000  vols., 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  a 
botanic  garden  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  a  theatre,  and 
chapel;  the  seminar io-conciliar,  where  theology,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  taught ;  the  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  founded  in 
1586,  which  contains  many  fine  paintings  by  Ribalta ;  a  na 
tional  museum  in  one  of  the  suppressed  convents,  containing 
six  or  seven  hundred  pictures,  and  in  which  the  great  Val- 
encian  school  may  be  studied  to  advantage,  especially  Vicente 
Juanes,  the  Spanish  Raphael,  Ribalta,  and  liibera  (Spagno- 
letto).  The  cathedral,  built  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and 
a  Moorish  mosque,  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  in  1492  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Spain  in  point  of  archi 
tecture,  but  it  is  rich  in  paintings  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
Valencian  school.  There  are  besides  1 4  parish  churches,  numer 
ous  suppressed  convents,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was 
St.Dominic's;  21  nunneries,  a  Magdalen  asylum,  22  hermitages; 
a  handsome  custom-house,  a  college  for  orphans  of  both  sexes. 
a  normal  school,  an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  school  of  commerce, 
a  chair  of  agriculture,  a  college  of  advocates,  a  medical  insti 
tute,  with  various  other  educational  establishments;  an  epis 
copal  palace,  containing  a  library  of  11,000  vols.;  the  silk-hall 
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autiful  Gothic  building;  a  noble 


Doric  courthouse,  a  bull-ring,  a  casino,  a  hippodrome,  fine 
paseos  and  gardens,  good  baths,  prisons,  and  penitentiaries ; 
but  there  is  only  one  fountain  in  the  town,  that  in  the  great 
square.  The  citadel  was  built  by  Charles  V.,  to  defend  Val 
encia  against  Barbarossa.  The  Glorieta,  with  its  fountains 
and  statues,  is  a  delicious  promenade,  and  frequented  by  the 


fashion  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  want  of  a  proper  har 
bour  is  a  great  drawback  to  Valencia.  This  city  is  a  cheap,  well- 
supplied  place,  for  here  fish,  flesh,  fruit,  and  green-herbs  abound; 
the  society  is  easy  and  agreeable,  and  the  climate  is  delicious. 
It  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  spinning  and  weaving  silk,  in  which  great  numbers 
are  employed;  the  rest  comprise  sackcloth — the  exportation 
of  rice  alone  requiring  about  50,000  sacks  annually — cordage, 
hats  of  wool,  hair,  silk,  and  straw;  gloves,  fans,  glass,  painted 
tiles,  which  are  very  celebrated ;  ordinary  and  fine  woollens, 
soap,  combs,  and  leather.  There  are  also  two  foundries,  a  nail- 
work,  and  a  tobacco-manufactory,  which  gives  employment  to 
more  than  3000  women.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
are  linens,  ironmongery,  drugs,  bar-iron,  planks,  and  colonial 
produce  ;  and  the  chief  articles  exported  comprise  corn,  rice, 
silk,  saffron,  almonds,  and  oranges. 

Valencia  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  for  the  veterans 
who  had  fought  under  Viriatus.  It  was  destroyed  by  Pompey, 
and  when  rebuilt  became  a  '  colonia,'  and  the  capital  of  the 
Edetani.  It  was  taken  from  the  Goths  by  the  Moors  in  712, 
and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Cordova;  and  from  them 
again  it  was,  after  a  siege  of  20  months,  wrested  in  1095,  by 
the  Cid,  who  ruled  despotically  till  his  death 
in  1099.  His  widow  Ximena  was  dispos- 
\  sessed  by  the  Moors  in  1101,  but  the  city 
;  was  retaken  in  1228  (according  to  others  in 
1239),  by  Jaime  I.  of  Aragon,  and  was 
brought  into  the  Castillian  crown  by  Fer 
dinand's  marriage  with  Isabella.  In  conse 
quence  of  its  opposition  to  the  French,  in 
the  war  of  succession,  it  was  robbed  of  its 
liberties  and  wealth  by  Philip  V.  In  1808 
the  French,  under  Moncey,  advanced  on  Va 
lencia,  but  though  the  generals  and  nobles 
fled,  the  people,  led  on  by  Rico,  a  monk, 
bravely  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  retired 
with  great  loss  on  Almanza.  It  was  after 
wards,  however,  ignominiously  surrendered 
by  the  Spanish  general  Blake  to  Suchet,  who 
violated  the  capitulation,  and  put  to  death 
all  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
national  cause.  Pop.  66,355  (Madoz) ;  but 
according  to  Ford,  the  population,  including 
ie.  the  suburbs,  reaches  120,000. 

VALENCIA,  a  city,  Venezuela,  dep. 
Caracas,  prov.  Carabobo,  80  m.  W.S.W.  Caracas.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  situated  in  a  handsome  square;  and  communi 
cating  as  it  does  by  an  excellent  road  with  Puerto-Cabello, 
20  m.  distant,  a  well-frequented  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Triste, 
all  goods  landed  there  for  the  consumption  of  the  provinces  of 
the  interior  pass  through  the  city.  The  adjacent  country  pro 
duces  every  sort  of  provision  and  fruits  in  great  abundance, 
and  the  plains  feed  immense  herds  of  cattle,  with  sheep, 
horses,  and  mules,  so  that  its  markets  are  well  supplied. 
Pop.  estimated  at  16,000. 

VALENCIA:—!,  A  lake,  Venezuela.  See  TACARIGUA. 
— 2,  A  seaport  and  isl.  Ireland.  S^e  VAI.ESTIA. 

VALENCIA-DE-ALCANTAUA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estrcmadura, 
prov.  and  43  m.  W.  Caceres,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier, 
1.  bank  Avid.  It  is  walled  ;  has  a  castle,  government-house, 
prison,  flesh-market,  handsome  townhouse,  various  educa 
tional  establishments,  an  hospital  for  the  sick,  two  parish 
churches,  with  Saracenic  portals;  and  in  the  vicinity  a  fine 
alameda,  with  several  fountains,  one  of  them  supplied  by  a 
Roman  aqiieduct  90  ft.  high  in  some  places.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  some  coarse  linens,  cloths,  and  hats;  two  fulling- 
mills,  and  many  flour  and  three  oil  mills.  About  4  m. 
distant  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Julia  Contrasta.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  6026. 

VALENCIA-DE-Dox-JuAN,  atn.  Spain,  prov.  and  18m. 
S.  Leon,  on  the  Esla.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall, 
and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town  is  a  strong  Gothic  fortress, 
but  both  are  falling  iifto  ruins.  It  has  a  townhouse,  three 
primary  schools,  and  some  domestic  woollen  and  cotton  weav 
ing.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1827. 

VALENCIA-DE-LAS-ToJUtES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estrcmadura, 
prov.  and  about  40  m.  from  Badajoz.  It  is  poorly  built;  and 
has  a  parish  church,  an  old  castle,  a  courthouse,  school ;  and 
an  oil  and  several  flour  mills.  Pop.  1230. 
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VALENCIA  DEL- VEXTOSO,  OF-DEL-BARRTA!,,  atn.  Spain, 
Estremadura,  prov.  and  48  m.  S.S.E.  Badajoz;  with  a  court 
house,  prison,  a  castle,  rebuilt  in  Philip  II. 's  time;  an  en 
dowed  school  for  each  sex,  a  church,  suppressed  nunnery,  and 
a  hermitage.  There  are  some  domestic  weaving  of  linen  and 
frieze,  and  some  traffic  in  pigs.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3100. 

VALENCIANA,  a  small  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  10  m.  N. 
Guanaxuato;  near  which  is  a  noted  silver-mine  not  now  worked. 

VALENCIENNES  [anc.  Valantiance],  a  fortified  tn. 
France,  dep.  Nord,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Khonclle  with  the 
Scheldt,  which  traverses  the  town  S.  to  N.,  and  divides  it  into 
two  unequnl  parts,  30  m.  S.E.  Lille,  on  the  railway  from  Paris 
to  Brussels.  The  houses  in  general  are  tolerably  well  built, 
but  the'streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  the  whole  place 
is  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  appearance.  Its  principal  edifices 
are  the  hotel-de-ville,  partly  Gothic  partly  Italian;  the  church 
of  St.  Gery,  the  theatre,  general  hospital,  the  academy  of  paint 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  the  public  library  of 
18,000  vols.  It  has  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a 
consulting  chamber  of  manufactures,  and  a  communal  college. 
The  manufactures  consist  of  lace,  for  which  the  town  has  long 
been  famous;  fine  linen,  hosiery,  covers,  wire-cloth,  nails, 
starch,  saltpetre,  oil,  chicory-coffee,  Prussian  blue,  pencils, 
toys,  delft  and  fine  pottery  ware.  There  are  also  numerous 
beet-root  sugar-factories, salt-refineries,  soap-works,  tanneries, 
distilleries,  flax-mills,  dye-works,  andblcachfields.  The  trade 
is  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  coal,  wood,  and  the  above  articles 
of  manufacture.  The  chronicler  Froissart  was  born  here. 
Pop.  ]  8,558. 

VALENS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  32  m. 
S.S.E.  St.  Gall ;  a  cheerful  well-built  place,  near  to  the  baths 
of  Pfeffcrs  (which  see). 

VALENTANO  [anc.  Verentum],  a  vil.  Papal  States, 
deleg.  and  19  m.  N.W.  Viterbo.  Pop.  1020. 

VALENTIA,  or  VALENCIA,  an  isl.,  tn.,  par.  and  harbour, 
Ireland,  on  the  W.  of  co.  Kerry,  and  near  the  S.  entrance  of 
Dingle  Bay.  The  ISLAND,  of  a  triangular  shape,  about  6  m. 
long  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  by  2  m.  broad,  has  an  area  of 
6371  ac.,  mostly  fertile  and  under  tillage,  and  possesses  ex 
tensive  and  valuable  slate  and  flag  quarries,  and  productive 

fisheries. The  TOWN,  or  VILLAGE,  at  the  S.E.  extremity 

of  the  island,  is  beautifully  inclosed  among  brown  mountain- 
slopes,  and  has  a  small  church,  chapel,  ar.d  school ;  and  somo 
trade  in  slates,  flags,  fish,  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  of 

tn.  and  par.  2482. The  HARBOUR,  formed  by  the  island 

and  the  channels  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  has  the  ad 
vantage  of  two  entrances,  one  from  the  N.,  and  the  other  from 
the  W.,  but  both  somewhat  narrow ;  is  deep,  capacious,  and 
completely  landlocked,  and  being  the  most  W.  port  in  Europe, 
has  lately  attracted  considerable  attention  in  consequence  of 
a  proposal  to  make  it  the  W.  terminus  of  railway  communica 
tion,  and  a  principal  station  for  Atlantic  steamers. 

VALENTIA,  isl.  Red  Sea,  also  named  Dissee  (wldcli  see}. 

VALENTINO  (SAN),  two  places,  Naples:—!,  A  tn.,  prov. 
Abruzzo-Citra,  13  m.  S.W.  Chieti;  with  two  churches  and  a 
convent.  Pop.  2460. — 2,  Atn.,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  N.W. 
Salerno  ;  with  a  palace,  a  church,  and  five  chapels.  P.  206G. 

VALENZA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  7  m.  N. 
Alessandria,  r.  bank  Po;  whose  fortifications  were  dismantled 
in  1805.  It  has  spacious  and  regular  but  ill-kept  streets,  and 
three  squares;  a  court  of  justice,  a  large  parish  church  of  three 
naves,  eight  other  churches,  a  college,  a  monastery,  and  two 
hospitals.  Pop.  7477. 

VALENZANO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  and  S.  Ban ;  with  a 
church,  monastery,  and  nunnery.  Pop.  2486. 

VALENZUELA,  two  vils.  Spain: — 1,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  26  m.  E.  Cordova;  with  broad  paved  streets,  a  town- 
house,  public  granary,  hospital,  a  primary  school,  church,  and 
two  hermitages.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2224.— 2,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  10  m.  from  Ciudad-Real ;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  and  school ;  manufactures  of  blonde,  and  two  oil-mills. 
Pop.  1240. 

VALERA,  two  places,  Spain : — 1,  (-de-Alajo),  A  tn.  New 
Castile,  prov.  and  20  m.  from  Cuenca;  poorly  built,  with  a 
parish  church,  an  old  monastery  and  nunnery,  a  courthouse, 
and  primary  school;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  saffron. 
Pop.  1090.— 2,  (-de-Arriba),  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  S. 
Cuenca;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1187. 


VALERY-EN-CAUX  (Si.),  a  seaport  tn.  France,  dep.  Scinc- 
Inferieure,  33  m.  N.W.  Rouen,  on  the  English  Channel.  It 
has  a  small  harbour,  much  used  for  shelter  in  strong  W.  gales, 
and  at  which  a  considerable  coasting  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  oleaginous  seeds,  iron,  cattle,  and  coal. 
Pop.  5343. 

VALERY-suR-SoMMB  (Si.),  a  seaport  tn.  France,  dep. 
Somme,  12  m.  N.W.  Abbeville,  r.  bank  Somme,  where  it  falls 
into  the  English  Channel.  It  has  a  church,  a  harbour  with  a 
fine  quay,  admitting  vessels  of  300  tons  ;  some  ship-building, 
manufactures  of  cables  and  cordage,  a  trade  in  sailcloth  and 
pack-sheeting,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  cheese;  and  an  activo 
fishery.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  William  tho 
Conqueror,  in  invading  England,  sailed  from  Valery.  P.  2842. 

VALESPIR,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  belonged  to 
the  former  prov.  Roussillon,  and  is  now  included  in  dep. 
Pyrene'es-Orientales. 

VALETTA,  or  VALLETTA,  a  seaport  tn.,  cap.  and  on  N.E. 
coast  of  isl.  Malta;  lat.  (palace)  35°53'48'N.;  Ion.  14°31'15"E. 
(R.)  It  is  picturesquely  and  advantageously  situated  on  a  long 
neck  of  land  called  Mount  Xiberras,  which,  with  the  mainland 
on  either  side  of  it,  forms  two  large  and  commodious  harbours, 
one  on  the  E.  called  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the  other  on  the 
W.  called  Marsa  Musceit,  or  the  quarantine  harbour.  The 
view  of  the  town,  on  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  is  singularly 
magnificent.  In  entering  it,  attention  is  first  attracted  by  tho 
massiveness  and  strength  of  its  fortifications.  These  consist 
principally  of  forts  St.  Elmo  and  Ricasoli,  guarding  the  grand 
harbour,  the  former  an  enormous  work  of  granite,  with  bar 
racks  sunk  in  its  lower  bastions  for  2000  men;  fort  St. 
Angelo,  forts  Tigne  and  Manuel,  guarding  the  quarantine 
harbour,  and  the  lines  of  Floriann,  extending  from  harbour  to 
harbour,  across  the  isthmus.  The  unevcnness  of  the  site 
makes  it  necessary  to  keep  up  the  communication  between  tha 
different  streets  by  flights  of  steps,  forming  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  place.  The  principal  street,  called  Strada  Realc, 
stretches  across  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  the  other  leading 
streets  run  parallel  to  it  at  lower  elevations.  All  these  streets 
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aro  wide,  and  well  paved  with  lava.  There  are  also  spacious 
and  handsome  squares  in  different  parts  of  the  town ;  and  in  the 
lower  part,  or  Marina,  the  splendid  quays,  with  the  elegant 
edifices  which  line  them,  are  especially  deserving  of  notice. 
Besides  the  town  proper,  Valetta  consists  of  a  number  of 
suburbs,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Floriana.  immedi 
ately  beyond  the  lines  already  mentioned ;  and  Sanglea,  Bur- 
mola,  and  Vittoriosa,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  great  harbour. 
The  ecclesiastical  ediiiccs  include  20  churches,  of  which  the 
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cathedral,  built  in  1580,  is,  though  not  externally  attractive, 
by  far  the  most  interesting.  Along  its  mosaic  pavement  are  nu 
merous  tombs  of  the  knights  represented  in  white  marble,  and 
in  full  costume ;  other  more  gorgeous  monuments  stand  around 
in  marble  and  bronze ;  and  among  other  pictures,  tho  '  Behead 
ing  of  St.  John,'  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Car- 
avaggio ;  in  a  chapel  are  deposited  the  keys  of  Jerusalem, 


4    Custom  house. 

6.  F  oiian  Palace  anrt  Gnr.lfns. 
(i.  Catacombs  of  St.  l\,b,  <.;> 

7.  Army  Hospital. 


.  . 

.  New  K,1)sl,.h  Church. 
12.  Churc-h  of  St.  Philip  ILa  SanjrVn). 
li  Church  of  the  iioly  Crucifix  (Bar- 


Acre,  and  Rhodes.  The  other  more  remarkable  buildings  and 
establishments  are  the  palace  of  the  grand-master,  now  the 
governor's  residence,  with  acorridor  hung  with  portraits  of  the 
knights,  and  an  armoury,  which,  besides  containing  10,000  mus 
kets  for  actual  service,  is  rich  in  trophies  and  ancient  armour; 
the  library  and  museum  adjoining  the  palace,  the  university, 
founded  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  furnishing 
at  a  very  moderate  expense  a  regular  education  in  divinity, 
law,  medicine,  and  arts;  the  exchange,  theatre,  the  military 
hospital,  occupying  a  noble  edifice  erected  by  the  knights ;  the 
naval  hospital,  two  civil  hospitals,  one  for  males  occupying 
the  old  monastery  of  Maddalena,  and  another  for  females 
founded  by  a  lady  of  Siena ;  several  auberges,  or  separate 
knights'  palaces,  some  of  them  remarkable  for  their  magnifi 
cence,  and  the  beauty  of  their  architecture;  the  dockyard, 
capable  of  admitting  the  largest  man-of-war ;  the  house  of  in 
dustry,  the  extensive  barracks,  the  burial-grounds,  formed  out 
of  the  bastions  of  the  fortifications  around  Valetta;  the  great 
aqueduct,  extending  from  Citta-Vecchia;  and  the  botanic  gar 
den,  in  the  suburb  Floriana.  The  only  manufactures  of  any 
consequence  are  carried  on  at  the  creek  of  Sanglea,  where 
many  excellent  merchant  vessels  are  built,  and  fitted  out  at 
private  building-yards;  and  the  trade,  always  important  in  time 
of  war,  when  the  strong  and  central  position  of  Malta  makes 
it  a  great  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  the  Mediterranean,  be 
comes  insignificant  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  more  natural 
channels  are  open.  Having  scarcely  any  resources  within 
itself,  Valetta  depends  on  other  countries  for  the  chief  neces 
saries  of  life,  importing  corn,  oil,  and  wine  from  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  cattle  and  horses,  chiefly  from  Barbary,  and  partly 


also  from  Greece  and  Albania.  The  mail-steamers  for 
Alexandria,  Constantinople,  &c.,  call  here  regularly.  Pop. 
estimated  at  60,000. 

VALETTE  (LA)  [anc.  Vallis  Laeta],  a  vil.  France,  dep. 
Var,  4  m.  N.E.  Toulon.  Pop.  1899. 

VALFENERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  As ti,  near  Villanuova;  with  a  church,  a 
communal    school,    and 
the   remains   of  an  old 
castle.     Pop.  1572. 

VALGANA,  a  vil. 
and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  and  about  22  m. 
N.W.  Como,  in  a  deep 
dark  valley  of  same 
name ;  with  a  trade  in 
chestnuts,  cattle,  and 
dairy  produce.  Near  it 
are  quarries  of  alabaster 
and  red  marble,  and  iron- 
mines.  Pop.  1010. 

VALGRANA,  a 
vil.  and  com.  Sardinian 
States,  div.  and  8  m.  W. 
Coni,  near  r.  bank  Grana , 
here  crossed  by  a  stone- 
bridge  of  three  arches. 
It  is  a  straggling  place, 
has  a  court  of  justice, 
and  a  parish  and  several 
ru  ral  churches .  P.  2 1 8 1 . 
VALGREGHEN- 
TINO,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
18  m.  E.N.E.  Como,  r. 
bank  Adda;  with  a 
church,  and  a  trade  in 
wine  and  silk.  P.  1040. 
VALL,  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  Thither  Dan 
ube,  co.  Stuhlweissen- 
burg,  about  16  m.  from 
Martonvasar  ;  with  a 
church,  a  castle,  and  ex 
tensive  vineyards.  Pop. 
2197. 

VALL-DE-Uxo,  a 
tn.  Spain,  Valencia, prov. 
and  10  m.  S.W.  Castel- 
lon-de-la-Plana.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  deep 
ravine,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  with  a  parish  church  in  each ; 
and  it  has  a  large  townhouse,  several  primary  schools  and 
hermitages,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Medinaceli ; 
and  manufactures  of  shoes  of  hemp  and  esparto,  some  oil 
and  flour  mills,  and  a  traffic  in  horses  from  Estremadura  and 
Galicia.  Pop.  5847. 

V ALLADA,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  40  m.  S.W.  Valencia, 
on  the  Caiiolas  ;  with  a  townhouse,  public  granary,  two  pri 
mary  schools,  and  a  church  ;  several  flour  and  oil  mills,  and 
two  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1973. 

VALL  AD  ARES  (SAN-ANDRES-),  a  tn.  and  par.  Spain, 
Galicia,  prov.  and  24  m.  from  Pontevedra,  in  a  valley  inclosed 
by  mountains.  It  has  a  church  and  a  primary  school,  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  Pop.  1228. 

VALLADOLID,  a  prov.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  bounded, 
N.  by  provs.  Leon  and  Palencia,  E.  Burgos,  S.W.  Segovia, 
S.  Avila,  and  W.  Salamanca  and  Zamora ;  area,  2237  geo. 
sq.  m.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  plains  watered  by  the  Douro, 
Duraton,  Eresma,  Pisuerga,  Esgueva,  Tera,  Valderaduey,  and 
Cea,  and  partly  traversed  by  the  canal  of  Castile.  It  is  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  cereals  so  abundantly,  and  of  such  ex 
cellent  quality,  that  the  province  is  frequently  styled  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  peninsula.  It  produces,  likewise,  red  and 
white  wine,  fruits,  flax,  hemp,  chick-pease,  madder,  building- 
timber,  firewood,  and  charcoal ;  besides  good  and  abundant 
pastures,  on  which  are  fed  sheep,  mules,  horses,  and  horned 
cattle.  The  woollen  fabrics  of  this  province,  once  greatly 
in  demand,  have  completely  declined,  the  manufacturing  in 
dustry  being  limited  to  various  paper-mills,  potteries,  nume- 
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rous  flour-mills,  fabrics  of  hemp  and  flax,  and  different  hat- 
uianufactories.     Pop.  210,000. 

VALLADOLID  [anc.  Pincia] ,  a  city,  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
cap.  above  prov.,  and  once  cap.  of  Spain,  98  m.  N.W.  Madrid  ; 
lat.  41°  '39'  14"  N. ;  Ion.  4°  42'  26"  W.  (L.)  ;  in  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  plain,  1.  bank  Pisuerga,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
canal  of  Castile.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is 
entered  by  four  principal  gates ;  has  numerous  squares,  of 
which  the  principal  one  is  surrounded  with  solid  and  hand 
some  edifices,  mostly  provided  with  piazzas  supported  by  elegant 
granite  columns,  each  of  one  piece,  and  is  a  central  point  from 
which  many  streets  branch  off.  Besides  the  cathedral,  with 
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Doric  facade,  and  noble  arch,  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  over  the  prin 
cipal  entrance,  which  was  planned  by  Herrera,  but  never 
completed,  the  chief  public  buildings  are  the  royal  palace  of 
Philip  III.,  with  a  commonplace  exterior;  and  beside  it  the 
remains  of  two  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  religious  Gothic 
art  in  the  world,  the  Dominican  convent,  and  the  college  of  St. 
Gregory  ;  the  university,  with  facade  overloaded  with  statues 
and  ornaments,  founded  in  1346  by  Alonzo  XL,  and  at  pre 
sent  one  of  the  most  frequented  in  Spain,  especially  by  students 
in  jurisprudence,  the  numbers  altogether  averaging  about 
2000,  with  colleges  for  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  ;  El-Colegio- 
Mayor-de-Santa-Cruz,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  with  elaborate 
frontal,  now  converted  into  a  museum,  in  which  are  gathered 
together  the  pictures,  carvings,  and  images  of  the  suppressed 
convents  ;  the  convent  of  San  Benito,  and  the  small  but  once 
magnificent  nunnery  of  Portaceli,  founded  by  Rodrigo  Cal- 
deron,  a  prominent  character  in  Gil  Bias;  altogether  there  are 
16  parish  churches,  five  chapels,  24  convents,  and  18  nunneries. 
The  other  public  buildings  and  institutions  consist  of  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  the  townhouse,  various  barracks,  a  theatre, 
a  lyceum,  a  bull-ring,  fives-court,  with  various  other  places 
of  amusement;  a  normal  school,  a  college  for  orphan  girls, 
an  academy  of  architecture  and  design,  a  college  of  advocates, 
with  numerous  other  establishments  for  elementary  and  ad 
vanced  education  ;  a  public  library  with  14,000  vols.,  general 
hospital,  capable  of  accommodating  300  patients  ;  military 
hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  poorhouse,  and  foundling  hospital, 
in  the  ancient  and  sumptuous  palace  of  the  counts  of  Bcnavente  ; 
with  several  other  charitable  foundations,  prisons,  and  penal 
establishments,  a  spacious  abattoir,  baths,  promenades,  and 
fountains.  The  manufactures  consist  of  paper,  linens,  flax, 


nd  tiles,  metal  castings,  leather,  buttons,  chocolate, 
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fine  delft,  plain  earthenware,  ribbons,  lace,  silver-work,  hats, 
serges,  blankets,  dye-works,  a  chemical  work,  &c.  This  city 
is  the  centre  of  traffic  for  the  grain,  fruits,  and  industrial  pro 
ducts  of  the  whole  province,  which  are  shipped  at  the  great 
canal.  Belad-Walid,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Moors,  was 
wrested  from  them  by  Ordoiio  II.  in  920.  At  the  begin 
ning  of  the  15th  century,  when  it  became  the  residence  of 
Juan  II.,  it  was  already  considered  the  finest  town  in  Castile; 
under  Charles  V.  it  was  adorned  with  splendid  edifices,  and 
his  son  Philip  II.  favoured  his  native  place  ;  he  gave  it  the 
title  of  City  in  1590,  having  induced  Clement  VIII.  to  elevate 
it  to  a  bishopric  in  the  preceding  year.  Madrid  rose  on  the 


decay  of  Valladolid,  as  when  the  court  removed,  the  sources 
of  its  prosperity  were  cut  off.  Philip  III.,  feeling  how  much 
better  the  situation  of  the  ancient  capital  was,  determined  to 
re-establish  it,  but  after  a  five  years' absence,  the  attempt  was 
found  to  be  impossible.  At  that  time  its  population  exceeded 
50,000.  Valladolid  pined  slowly  away,  keeping  pace  with 
the  decay  of  Spain,  until  the  invasion  of  the  French,  when 
ruin  came  on  with  frightful  celerity.  Columbus  died  here  in 
1506,  and  llernandes  the  great  artist  in  1636.  Philip  II.  was 
born  here  in  1527.  Pop.  30,000. 

VALLADOLID,  a  city,  Yucatan,  cap.  dep.,  90  m.  E.S.E. 
Merida.  Its  appearance  from  a  distance  is  pretty,  each  house 
having  a  little  garden  in  front,  filled  with 
trees  and  flowers.  '  The  streets  are  well  laid 
out  and  clean,  but  grass  grows  in  the  centre 
of  the  most  frequented.  The  houses  are 
principally  of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs,  largo 
doors,  and  barred  windows,  with  courtyards 
and  stone  and  mortar  floors.  It  has  some 
good  public  buildings  ;  a  fine  square,  a  hand 
some  stone-church,  a  townhouse,  elegant 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  town  with 
water ;  and  a  pretty  large  cotton-factory, 
built  of  stone.  The  sellers  in  the  market 
place  are  principally  Indians,  squatted  about 
upon  the  ground,  with  small  pieces  of  meat 
laid  out  in  piles,  and  vegetables  displayed 
in  the  same  manner  upon  benches  beside 
them  in  the  public  square.  Valladolid  is 
noted  throughout  the  peninsula  for  the  salu 
brity  of  its  climate,  and  is  much  resorted 
to  on  this  account  by  invalids  from  other 
parts  of  the  province.  Pop.  about  15,000. 
VALLADOLID-iA-NtJEVA,  dist.  and 
tn.  Honduras.  See  COMAYAGUA. 

VALLAMARTIN,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
44  m.  N.E.  Cadiz,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sarracin  with  the 
Guadalete.  It  has  a  townhouse,  primary  school,  church,  nun 
nery;  and  manufactures  of  soft  soap,  and  a  pottery.  P.  3176. 
VALLATA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato- Ultra,  13  ui. 
S.E.  Ariano  ;  with  a  church  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3800. 

VALLAUK1S  [anc.  Vail  is  Aurca],  a  vil.  France,  dep. 
Var,  10  m.  S.E.  Grasse ;  well  built ;  with  manufactures  of 
earthenware.  Near  it  is  a  mine  of  manganese.  Pop.  2282. 

VALLDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
Minden;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1113. 

VALLE-DE-ABDALAjjs,a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
20  m.  N.  Malaga ;  with  a  prison,  granary,  and  hospital,  five 
schools,  a  church,  and  hermitage.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2859. 
VALLE-DE-GuERKA,  a  vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Tenerife;  very 
poorly  built ;  with  a  primary  school,  and  some  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1258. 

VALLE-DE-SANTA-ANNA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura, 
prov.  and  about  40  m.  from  Badajoz;  with  a  church,  an  en 
dowed  school,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  nume 
rous  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  lime  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1406. 
VALLE-HEKMOSO,  a  tn.  Canaries,  N.  end  of  isl.  Gomera; 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ravine.  It  consists  of  500  houses, 
including  several  hamlets  ;  and  has  a  dilapidated  prison,  a  pri 
mary  school,  and  parish  church ;  sev.eral  flour-mills,  and  manu 
facture  of  household  linens.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2857. 

VALLE-EoTONDA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  dist. 
Sora,  in  a  deep  valley;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  2200. 

VALLECAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  5  m. 
S.E.  Madrid,  in  a  deep  valley  near  the  Jarama.  It  is  indif 
ferently  built ;  has  a  church,  several  hermitages,  a  courthouse, 
endowed  school,  and  hospital ;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  pave 
ment.  Pop.  1421. 

VALLECORSA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  14  m. 
S.S.E.  Frosinonc,  on  the  Valle  Fratta.  Pop.  3000. 

VALLEDULMO,  or  VAL-DELL'  OLMO,  a  tn.  Sicily, 
prov.  and  40  m.  S.E.  Palermo,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  culti 
vated  valley,  in  a  mountainous  district.  Pop.  3800. 

VALLEGIO,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. 
and  15  m.  S.W.  Verona,  near  1.  bank  Mincio.  It  has  an  old 
castle,  with  a  lofty  dungeon,  and  a  remarkable  bridge  or  cause 
way  about  600  yards  long,  battlemented  on  either  side  and  de 
fended  by  several  lofty  towers.  Pop.,  including  four  adjacent 
villages,  4000. 
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VALLELONGA  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria- Ultra  1 1., 
E.  Monteleone,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Mesima.  It  con 
tains  a  church,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nicephora. 

VALLELUNGA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  22  m.  N.W. 
Caltanicetta,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Platani.  Pop.  3500. 

VALLENDAU,a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.N.E. 
Coblenz,  r.  bank  Rhine  ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  castle  ; 
find  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  tanneries,  dye- 
works,  &c.  Pop.  2791. 

VALLENGIN,  or  VALANGIN,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  2  m.  N.W.  Neufchatel,  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Ruz  ; 
with  a  church,  an  old  castle,  partly  of  the  12th  century,  and 
now  used  as  a  prison.  Pop,  430. 

VALLENSOLE  [anc.  Valens  Solarium],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Basses- Alpes,  30  m.  S.W.  Digne;  with  a  considerable 
trade  in  almonds,  which  are  extensively  grown  in  the  district. 
Pop.  2330. 

VALLERAUGE  [anc.  Vatrute],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard, 
13  m.  N.  Le  Vigan,  on  the  Herault ;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
ind  numerous  silk-mills,  the  inhabitants  being  almost  all  em 
ployed  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  There  is  also  some  trade 
in  wood  and  ironware.  Pop.  1867. 

VALLES,  a  tn.  Mexico,  dep.  and  135  m.  E.  by  S.  San- 
Luis-Potosi,  1.  bank  Montezuma.  It  stands  in  a  district  rich 
in  sugar-plantations  and  other  tropical  productions,  in  which 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  3500. 

VALLETTA,  a  tn.  Malta.     See  VALETTA. 

VALLIER  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Drome,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Galaure  with  the  Rhone,  19  m.  N.  by  W.  Val 
ence.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  castle,  with  a  modern  faQade ; 
manufactures  of  crape,  silk-thread,  pottery,  and  chemicals, 
breweries,  tanneries,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  2456. 

VALLIEVO,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Servia,  55  in. 
S.W.  Belgrade  ;  with  numerous  mosques  and  well-frequented 
markets.  Pop.  about  5000. 

VALLO  (!L),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  15  m. 
S.E.  Salerno.  It  is  well  built ;  has  a  parish  church,  a  Domi 
nican  convent,  and  numerous  tanneries  Pop.  2400. 

VALLOIUE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Sa 
voy,  prov.  Maurienne,  9  m.  S.S.E.  St.  Jean-de-Maurienne.  It 
has  a  trade  in  cattle,  dairy  produce,  and  rock-crystals.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  travel  the  country  as  colporteurs.  P.  1826. 

VALLON,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  14  m.  S.S.E, 
Largentiere,  not  far  from  the  Ardeche,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
a  suspension-bridge.  It  contains  a  Protestant  church,  and 
raises  much  silk.  Pop.  2373. 

VALLONGO,  two  places,  Portugal,  prov.  Douro  : — 1, 
A  vil.  and  par.,  7  m.  from  Oporto,  near  hiils  of  same  name, 
in  which  the  Romans  had  silver-mines.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  bread,  biscuit,  &c.  Pop.  3166.— 2,  (-do-Vougd),  A  vil.  and 
par.,  1.  bank  Vouga,  about  10  m.  from  Aveiro.  Pop.  2160. 

V  ALLORBE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Vaud,  37  m. 
N.N.E.  Geneva ;  with  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches, 
weights,  weapons,  &c.  Near  it  are  iron-works.  Pop.  1435. 

VALLS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.N.W. 
Tarragona,  nearly  encircled  by  two  streams.  It  is  sur 
rounded  with  ancient  walls  and  towers,  and  is  entered  by  five 
gates.  Its  houses  are  for  the  most  part  old-fashioned  but  solid, 
and  the  streets  are  unpaved.  Almost  all  the  squares  are  used 
as  markets  for  different  commodities.  This  considerable  and 
thriving  town  is  poor  in  public  buildings.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
liospital  for  the  sick,  prison,  a  church,  three  ex-monasteries, 
two  nunneries,  four  fountains,  and  various  public  and  private 
schools ;  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  five 
spinning-mills,  a  factory  for  twisting  raw  silk  and  making  it 
into  skeins,  20  brandy-distilleries,  13  tanneries,  five  soap- 
manufactories,  brick  and  tile  kilns,  a  pottery,  a  brown-paper 
mill,  numerous  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  six  dye-works.  Here 
th'e  Spaniards  were  completely  defeated,  Feb.  24,  1809,  by 
St.  Cyr,  when  the  town  was  most  mercilessly  sacked.  On  the 
same  plains,  Jan.  16,  1811,  Sarsfield  routed  General  Eugene 
and  an  Italian  detachment  of  Macdonald's.  Pop.  16,084. 

VALLY  [anc.  Ad  Voiles],  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Savoy,  prov.  Chablais,  near  Thonon.  It  has  fine  marble- 
quarries;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  butter,  and  cheese.  Pop.  11 65. 
VALMACCA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  Casale,  near  Frassineto ;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1309. 
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VALMADRERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  about  15  m.  from  Como.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  hand 
some  church,  a  beautiful  sanctuary;  several  silk-mills,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  2848. 

VALMASEDA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  on  a  narrow  piece 
of  ground  between  1.  bank  Cadagua  and  a  precipitous  hill,  15  m. 
S.W.  Bilbao.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  entered  by  four 
gates ;  has  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  magnitude ;  a  Latin  and  two  elementary  schools,  an 
hospital,  and  a  ruined  palace;  manufactures  of  various  articles 
in  iron  and  copper,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1539. 

VALMONTONE,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  24  m. 
!  N.W.  Frosinone,  at  the  opening  of  the  plain  of  the  Sacco. 
j  Pop.  1040. 

VALMOZZOLA,  or  PIEVE-DI-VALJIOZZOLA,  a  vil.  and 
com.  duchy  and  30  m.  S.W.  Parma,  1.  bank  Mozzola;  with 
an  old  castle,  a  trade  in  cattle,  and  quarries  of  very  hard 
sandstone.  Pop.  1869. 

VALOGNES  [anc.  Yalonice],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Manche, 
on  the  Merderet,  36  m,  N.W.  St.  LS.  It  has  a  court  of  first 
resort,  a  communal  college,  public  library,  and  an  agricultural 
society ;  manufactures  of  earthenware,  blonde  and  lace,  tan 
neries,  and  dye-works ;  and  a  trade  in  butter,  flax,  thread,  linen 
cloth,  quills,  wax,  honey,  and  fresh  fish.  Pop.  5577. 

VALOIS,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  belonged  to  the 
Ile-de-France,  and  is  divided  between  the  E.  of  dep.  Oise  and 
the  S.  of  dep.  Aisne.  Its  capital  was  Crepy. 

VALONA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey.  See  AULONA. 
VALOR,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  55  m. 
from  Granada,  S.  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  has  steep 
winding  streets,  a  parish  church,  and  a  primary  school ;  mine 
ral-springs,  oil  and  flour  mills;  and  a  trade  in  wheat,  pimento, 
fruit,  particularly  figs :  and  silk.  Pop.  1644. 

VALPARAISO,  a  maritime  prov.  Chili,  formerly  in 
cluded  in  that  of  Santiago,  but  erected  into  a  separate  terri 
torial  division  by  the  law  of  October  27,  1842.     Its  limits 
are,  to  the  N.  the  Cuesta-del-Blanquillo  and  Lake  of  Cata- 
pilco,  S.  dep.  Melipilla,  E.  the  Cuesta-de-Calavera,  and  W. 
the  Pacific  Ocean.     This  province,  from  its  embracing  the 
j  port  of  Valparaiso,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Chili.     A 
1  great  part  of  the  land  is  mountainous  and  dry,  and  is  greatly 
!  inferior  in  productiveness  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  ones. 
Wherever  there  is  moisture,  however,  fertile  soil  is  sure  to 
j  be  found.     Many  small  valleys  occur  of  uncommon  beauty, 
|  and  clothed  in  the  richest  vegetation.     Those  of  Casa-Blanca 
and  Quillota  are  the  largest,  but  the  latter  which  is  30  m.  dis- 
|  tant  from  Valparaiso,  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  impor- 
j  tant.    It  is  watered  by  a  large  mountain-torrent  of  the  same 
j  name,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  Andes ;  from  it 
!  are  drawn  numberless  water- courses,  by  which  the  whole  of 
the  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  irrigated.    The  soil  is  a  deep 
loam  of  extraordinary  fertility,  producing  the  finest  clover, 
wheat,  barley,  beans,  vegetables,  every  variety  of  European 
fruit,  and  even  some  of  the  tropical  ones.     A  considerable 
I  quantity  of  wine  and  brandy  is  made.    The  almond  and  orange 
grow  here  luxuriantly,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  being 
peculiarly  favourable  to  them  ;  the  former  is  among  its  most 
valuable  productions,  and  is  sent  as  far  as  California.     The 
hemp  grown  in  this  valley  is  excellent ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
made  into  cordage  for  the  Valparaiso  market.     There  are  nu 
merous  mines  of  copper,  and  some  of  silver,  in  the  neighbour 
hood  ;  the  ores  of  the  former  are  mostly  smelted  on  the  spot, 
and  made  into  bar-copper,  for  the  English  and  American  mar- 
!  kets.    Mining,  however,  is  less  attended  to  than  either  agri- 
j  culture  or  commerce.    The  only  river  of  note  in  this  province 
I  is  the  Quillota,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  the  N. 
of  Valparaiso,  and  there  takes  the  name  of  Concon.   Principal 
towns — Valparaiso,  Quillota,  and  Casa-Blanca.     Pop.  (1847), 
75,962. 

VALPARAISO,  the  principal  port  of  Chili,  cap.  above 
prov.,  first  in  commercial  importance,  and  second  in  popula 
tion,  in  the  Republic.  It  is  situated  on  a  large  bay  in  the 
Pacific ;  lat.  33°  1'  56"  S. ;  Ion.  71°  41'  45"  W. ;  90  m.  W.N.W. 
Santiago.  The  Bay  of  Valparaiso  is  of  a  semicircular  form, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  a  very  large  fleet.  It  is  well 
sheltered  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.,  but  is  entirely  open  towards 
the  N. ;  and  during  the  prevalence  of  winds  from  this  quarter  in 
the  winter  season,  accompanied  as  they  always  are  by  a  heavy 
rolling  sea,  the  shipping  is  much  exposed,  and  serious  accidents 
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often  take  place.    The  town  rises  like  an  amphitheatre,  show 
ing  everywhere  signs  of  life,  .and  presenting  an  exceedingly 
English-like  aspect ;  it  has  in  fact  more  the  appearance  of  an 
English  colonial  town  than  one  of  Spanish  origin.     A  good 
deal  of  building-ground  has  been  gained  of  late  years  by  tho, 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  bay  through  the  deposition  of  sand 
and  other  detritus  brought  down  from  the  hills  by  winter-tor-  j 
rents.    The  part  of  the  town  properly  called  the  Port  is  built  ' 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  range  of  lofty  heights  which  encircle  ] 
the  bay,  and  on  a  narrow  beach,  widened  here  and  there  by 
deep  cuttings  into  these  steep,  acclivities.     The  Almendral. 
formerly  a  rural  suburb,  is  gradually  becoming  the  principal 
part  of  the  town.     Here  the  base  of  the  hills  is  farther  re 
moved  from  the  sea  than  it  is  in  the  W.  part  or  Port,  and  the 
intervening  space  being  quite  level,  and  forming  excellent 
building-ground,  the  town  is  (1851)   fast  extending  in  this 
direction. 

Valparaiso  is  ill  paved;  the  houses  have  nothing  remark 
able  ;  few  can  be  called  handsome.  Of  the  public  buildings, 
the  custom-house,  situated  near  the  landing-place,  is  the  only 
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one  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  an  extended  and  rather  hand 
some  facade,  surmounted  by  a  tower  of  elegant  design ;  the 
stores  attached  to  it  are  extensive.  The  merchants  have  an 
exchange  and  reading-room,  where  they  meet  to  transact  busi 
ness,  and  read  foreign  journals,  with  which  it  is  plentifully 
supplied.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  best  in  S.  America,  and 
is  generally  well  attended.  Valparaiso  has  two  parish 
churches,  La-Matriz  in  the  Port,  and  Los-Santos-Apostoles 
in  the  Almendral,  besiiles  chapels  of  ease  in  different  parts 
of  the  town ;  also  several  convents  for  males,  and  one  of 
French  nuns,  chiefly  intended  for  the  education  of  poor  chil 
dren.  The  Protestants  have  two  places  of  worship,  one  British 
Episcopalian  and  one  Independent;  they  have  further  a  ceme 
tery  of  their  own.  There  are  in  Valparaiso  a  British  naval 
hospital,  two  hospitals  for  other  foreigners,  and  one  for  na 
tives.  Valparaiso  possesses  no  public  library  or  scientific 
institution ;  the  inhabitants  generally  are  not  much  given  to 
reading  or  study.  There  are,  however,  numerous  schools 
for  both  sexes,  in  most  of  which  the  English  language  is 
freely  taught,  this  being  considered  by  the  Valparaisians  to 
be  an  essential  branch  of  education.  Valparaiso  cannot  boast 
of  ff-rtile  environs,  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  but  espe 
cially  the  want  of  water,  restrict  agricultural  operations  to 
very  narrow  limits,  consequently  it  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  for  its  supplies  of  provisions ;  thus 
Santiago  furnishes  cattle;  Aconcagua  and  Quillota,  fruit,  ve 
getables,  and  brandy;  flour  is  obtained  from  different  points, 
principally  from  the  S.  A  fine  carriage-road,  the  best  in  the 
country,  connects  this  place  with  the  capital.  But  the  rail 
way  to  Santiago,  passing  through  the  rich  valleys  of  Quillota 
and  Aconcagua,  a  work  of  great  magnitude,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  highest  benefit  in  a  country  so  mountainous  and 
so  deficient  in  good  roads.  Valparaiso  has  three  printing- 
presses,  and  two  daily  papers.  There  are  also  two  clubs, 
chiefly  frequented  by  foreigners.  Hotels  and  cafes  are  nume 


rous,  and  are  chiefly  kept  by  Frenchmen.  The  foreigners  in 
Valparaiso  constitute  no  slight  proportion  of  the  population. 
The  English  are  the  most  numerous,  then  the  Germans, 
French,  and  Americans;  they  live  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  natives,  who  here  more  than  anywhere  else  in  Chili  have 
experienced  the  benefit,  and  appreciated  the  value  of  such  an 
element  of  civilization.  Many  of  the  artisans  are  European  ; 
so  are  the  principal  houses  of  business,  together  with  their 
numerous  retinues  of  clerks;  and  this  gives  to  the  foreign 
body  a  standing  and  influence  it  possesses  in  no  other  part  of 
the  country  or  the  coast. 

Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  foundation 
of  Valparaiso  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
it  was  simultaneous  with,  or  immediately  subsequent  to  that 
of  Santiago;  inasmuch  as  Valparaiso  is  known  to  have  been, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  channel  through  which  the  former 
received  its  supplies  of  foreign  commodities,  and  by  which  it 
exported  the  products  of  its  own  soil.  During  the  Spanish 
domination,  Valparaiso  was  a  place  of  very  little  note,  and 
was  scarcely  known  to  the  world.  In  1819  the  population 
barely  amounted  to  5000  souls;  the  town 
itself  was  little  better  than  a  straggling  vil 
lage.  But  from  the  moment  that  Chili  at 
tained  the  rank  of  an  independent  state,  and 
was  left  free  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellow 
ship  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Valparaiso 
began  rapidly  to  advance,  and  has  since  con 
tinued  to  do  so  in  a  most  remarkable  man 
ner  ;  indeed,  with  the  single  exception  of  San 
Francisco  in  California,  no  place  is  to  be  found 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  continent  that  can  be 
compared  with  it  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
or  in  the  increase  of  its  importance  and  pros 
perity.  In  1845  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
the  whole  country  (nine- tenths  at  least  being 
through  Valparaiso)  was  £1,821,000;  that  of 
the  exports,  £1,521,000.  In  1851,  after  the 
gold  discoveries  in  California,  the  former  rose 
to  £3,176,800,  and  the  latter  to  £1,800,000; 
whereof  £864,000  and  £928,600  respectively 
were  from  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  above 
figures  do  not  include  the  value  of  goods  intro 
duced  in  transitu,  and  which  is  of  considerable 
magnitude.  In  1845  the  number  of  vessels 
that  entered  the  harbour  was  859 ;  in  1851  it  increased  to  15G1 . 
In  the  first  of  these  years  the  income  derived  from  customs  in 
Valparaiso  was  £321,600;  in  the  second,  £487,400.  Valparaiso 
as  a  seat  of  commerce  possesses  ad  vantages  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
It  is  the  first  port  of  any  note  in  the  S.  Pacific.  It  lies  oppo 
site  the  Australian  colonies,  and  stands  on  the  direct  route  of 
vessels  proceeding  to  California  and  the  other  countries  bor 
dering  on  the  Pacific  It  is,  moreover,  the  port  of  the  capital, 
and  the  natural  outlet  of  large  tracts  of  fertile  land.  Thus, 
independently  of  being  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  local 
trade,  it  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  ships  entering  the  Paci 
fic  ;  besides  being  the  emporium  from  which  Bolivia,  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  a  variety  of  other  states  draw  their 
supplies  of  foreign  commodities,  and  the  port  which  chiefly 
provides  the  maritime  provinces  of  Peru  with  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  The  discovery  of  the  gold- 
fields  in  California  has  added  much  to  the  importance  of  Val 
paraiso,  by  giving  rise  to  a  large  trade  in  cereals,  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  through  this  place ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  vessels  that  call  here  for  supplies  on  their  way  to  and 
from  that  country.  A  similar  intercourse  has  sprung  up 
lately  with  Australia  in  consequence  of  like  discoveries  there. 
That  portion  of  the  Argentine  Provinces  situated  along  the  E. 
base  of  the  Andes,  is  chiefly  dependent  on  Valparaiso  for  Eu 
ropean  fabrics  and  all  articles  not  produced  by  its  own  soil ; 
this  branch  of  trade  has  become  more  important  since  tho 
expulsion  of  Kosas  from  Bucnos-Ayres.  This  also  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  foreign  ships-of-war  stationed  in  the  Pacific. 

Valparaiso,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Chili,  is  very  liable 
to  earthquakes ;  they  occur  frequently,  though  seldom  causing 
serious  damage.  The  last  severe  one  happened  April  2,  1851, 
when  a  number  of  houses  fell,  and  a  great  many  others  were 
completely  shattered.  But  the  most  fearful  catastrophe  of 
this  kind  experienced  for  many  years  in  Chili  occurred  in 
November,  1822  ;  on  this  occasion  the  greater  part  01  the  town 
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was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  several  hundred  persons  were 
buried  under  the  ruins.  The  climate  is  free  from  extremes 
of  temperature  ;  the  thermometer  in  the  town  never  descends 
to  the  freezing-point,  and  seldom  rises  above  80°,  even  at  the 
height  of  summer.  The  evenings  and  mornings  are  invariably 
cool  and  pleasant.  Pop.  (1847),  40,000  ;  1854  (estimated  at) 
50,000.— (Private  information,  &c.) 

VALPO,  a  tn.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  on  the  Kanisicza, 
15  m.  N.W.  Essek.  It  has  a  castle  and  a  bathing-establish 
ment.  The  Roman  emperors  Decius  and  Valentinian  II. 
were  born  here.  Pop.  2400. 

VALREAS  [anc.  Valriacum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vau- 
cluse,  20  m.  N.N.E.  Orange,  on  the  Corronne.  It  has  manu 
factures  of  silk  and  leather ;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  chest 
nuts,  silk,  and  particularly  madder,  which  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  3220. 

VALS,  a  watering-place,  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  in  the  pic 
turesque  valley  of  the  Volane,  an  af 
fluent  of  the  Ardeche,  1 3m.  W.S.W. 
Privas.  The  springs,  which  are  cold, 
acidulated,  and  ferruginous,  are  much 
frequented,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
efficacious  in  stomach-complaints,  in 
termittent  fevers,  jaundice,  &c.  Pop. 
(coin.),  2789. 

VALSEQUILLO,  a  vil.  Cana 
ries,  isl.  Gran-Canaria ;  with  a  church, 
and  two  schools ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth;  a  trade  in 
fruit  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop, 
2708. 

VALSUGANA,  a  market  tn. 
Austria,  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenta,  and 
the  road  from  Trent  to  the  Venetian 
frontiers.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  n 
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number  of  silk-mills.     Pop.  2600. 

VALSZIO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,  about  4m. 
TV.  Siklos ;  with  a  courthouse,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  P.  ! 360. 

VALTANAS,  a  tn.  Spain.     See  BALTANAS. 

VALTIEKRA,  an  ancient  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre, 
I.  bank  Ebro.  42  m.  S.  Pampeluna ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  school ;  and  a  flour  and  several  oil  mills.  Pop.  1181. 

VALTOURNANCHE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  18  m.  N.E.  Aostn,  on  the  slopes  of  Mont  Cervin.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  peasants'  huts ;  and  has  a  church,  several 
chapels,  and  elementary  schools.  Pop.  1437. 

VALVA  (LA),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Citra,  9  m. 
N.E.  Campagna;  with  three  churches,  and  three  chapels. 
Pop.  1800. 

VALVERDE,  a  tn.  Canaries,  cap.  isl.  Hierro  or  Ferro; 
consisting,  with  its  numerous  suburbs,  of  houses  generally 
low,  built  of  dry  stone,  and  covered  with  straw.  It  has  a 
townhouse,  prison,  granary,  three  primary  schools,  two  parish 
churches,  and  a  number  of  hermitages ;  and  manufactures  of 
coarse  woollen  stuffs,  sacks,  saddle-bags,  blankets,  ribbons,  and 
household  linens.  Pop.  4580. 

VALVERDE,  several  places,  Spain:—!,  (-de-Jucar],  A 
vil.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.  Cuenca ;  with  a  primary 
school,  church,  and  two  oil-mills.  P.  (agricultural),  1774. — 2, 
( -de-la- Vera),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  Caceres,  12  m.  from 
Jarandilla;  with  a  church,  strong  castle,  courthouse,  primary 
school,  and  hospital;  several  oil  and  flour  mills;  and  a  trade 
in  oil,  wine,  silk,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1314. — 3,  (-de-Leganes),  A 
vil.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  15  m.  S.  Badajoz;  with  a  town- 
house,  public  granary,  two  schools,  a  church,  and  two  her 
mitages;  numerous  flour-mills,  and  some  traffic  in  grain. 
Pop.  1510. — 4,  (-de-Llerena),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  Ba 
dajoz,  10m.  from  Llerena;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and 
school ;  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1120. — 
5,  (-del-  Camino],  A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  Huelva,  40  m.  W.N.W. 
Seville.  It  has  a  large  square,  and  clean,  paved  streets;  a 
granary,  primary  schools,  Latin  grammar  school,  townhouse 
and  prison,  of  good  architecture;  parish  church,  and  three 
hermitages.  The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  hus 
bandry,  the  manufactures  being  confined  to  hats  and  mule- 
bells.  Pop.  5239. — 6,  (-del- Fresno],  A  vil.  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  55  m.  from  Caceres,  in  a  valley;  with  a  church,  prison, 
and  endowed  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  several  oil  and 


flour  mills ;  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  pimento.  Pop.  1008.— 
7,  (-del-Majona),  A  tn.  Now  Castile,  prov.  and  about  6  m. 
from  Segovia;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  school,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  829, 

VAMOS,  several  places,  Hungary:—!,  (Perts-},  A  mar 
ket  tn.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Szabolcs,  in  a  well-wooded  district, 
2  in.  from  Debreczin  ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  2524.— 2,  (Sajo-),  A  vil.  Hither  Theiss,  co. 
Borsod,  on  the  Sajo,  12  m.  from  Miskolcz ;  with  a  church,  a 
castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  wood.  Pop.  1690. 

VAN,  or  WAN,  a  tn.  eyalet,  and  lake,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on 
the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan.  The  TOWN,  145  m. 
S.E.  Erzeroom,  close  to  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake,  on  an  exten 
sive  plain  covered  with  beautiful  gardens ;  overlooking  it  is 
the  citadel,  in  a  ruinous  condition,  crowning  a  lofty  calca 
reous  height.  It  has  narrow,  dirty,  ill-paved  streets,  and 
small,  scantily-supplied  bazaars;  but  the  houses  are  not  ill 
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built.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  any  consequence, 
except  two  Armenian  churches,  and  some  mosques  with  con 
spicuous  minarets.  Cotton  cloth  is  the  only  staple  article 

both  of  manufacture  and  export.    Pop.  about  15,000. 

The  EYALET,  area,  9616  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  bounded,  N.  by 
Erzeroom  and  Bayazid,  E.  Persia,  S.  pash.  Mosul  and  Bag 
dad,  and  W.  Diarbekir,  and  forming  part  of  the  Armenian 
plateau,  is  traversed  by  several  mountain-ranges,  in  which, 
among  others,  occur  the  lofty  summits  of  Ala-dagh  and 
Ssipan,  each  exceeding  10,000ft.;  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  generally  feeders  of  the  lake;  and  though  better  adapted 
for  pasture  than  agriculture,  has  several  large  and  fertile  plains, 
of  which  that  of  the  capital  is  the  most  celebrated,  on  which 
large  quantities  of  corn,  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  grown.  The 
inhabitants,  chiefly  Kurds,  Turcomans,  and  Armenians,  are 

roughly  estimated  at  about  150,000. The  LAKE,  situated 

in  the  N.W.  of  the  eyalet,  5467  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  having  an  extreme  length,  N.E.  to  S.W.,  of 
about  70m.;  and  an  extreme  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  of  28  m.;  and  an 
area  of  about  1240  geo.  sq.  in.  Its  depth  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore  is  understood  to  be  very  great,  but  shallows  much 
towards  the  N.E.  extremity;  its  water  is  salt,  but  becomes 
only  brackish  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  and  is  freely 
drunk  by  cattle.  Its  principal  feeders  are  about  eight  in  num 
ber,  but  it  has  no  visible  outlet.  It  contains  many  islands, 
particularly  on  its  E.  side.  The  only  fishery  in  it  is  that  of 
a  kind  of  sardines,  which  are  salted  and  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  banks  both  on  the  N.  and  E.  exhibit  much 
lofty  and  well-wooded  scenery,  and  great  quantities  of  pumice, 
and  other  volcanic  products,  lie  scattered  on  the  shores. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  GULF,  N.W.  Australia,  between  Co- 
burg  peninsula  and  Cape  Hotham,  and  Melville  Island.  It  is 
about  100  m.  E.  to  W.;  and  50  m.  in  breadth. 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND,  or  TASMANIA,  an  isl.  about 
100  m.  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Australia,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  Bass  Strait ;  between  lat.  40°  45'  and  43°  35'  S. ; 
and  Ion.  144°  50'  and  148°  20'  E.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  or  an  irregular  triangle,  with  its  base  stretching  in  a 
concave  curve  between  Cape  Grim  in  the  N.W.,  and  Cape 
Portland  in  the  N.E.,  and  its  sides  tapering  gradually  from 
these  points,  the  one  in  a  S.S.E.,  and  the  other  in  a  S.S.W. 
direction,  till  they  meet  in  the  apex  at  South  Cape;  greatest 
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length,  from  N.  to  S.,  measured  on  the  meridian  of  147D, 
186m.;  medium  breadth,  measured  on  the  parallel  of  42°, 
165m.;  estimated  area,  about  24,000  sq.  m.  The  shores 
are  generally  bold  and  rocky,  particularly  the  W.,  which  pre 
sent  long  ranges  of  barren  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt,  with 
scarcely  an  opening  in  which  a  vessel  can  find  shelter,  except 
those  of  Macquarie  Harbour  and  Port  Davey.  The  N.E.  shores 
are  almost  equally  bold  and  unprovided,  but  in  the  N., 
where  several  low  sandy  beaches  occur,  we  have,  among  other 
harbours,  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Tamar,  and  in  the  S.E.  and 
S.  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  anchorages,  which,  for 
shelter,  bottom,  and  depth,  are  scarcely  surpassed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  particular  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel, 
which  stretches  for  about  30  m.  between  the  S.  coast  and  the 
island  of  Bruni,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  2  m.  to  8  m., 
and  forms  the  S.W.  entrance  to  the  Derwent,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  capital  Hobart-Town  is  situated,  is  a  continuous 
line  of  land-locked  harbours  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery.  The  interior  is  remarkably  rugged  and  mountainous. 
The  main  chain,  commencing  in  the  N.E.  at  Cape  Portland, 
where  its  continuity  with  the  great  E.  chain  of  Australia  is 
made  apparent  by  peaked  islands  extending  across  the  strait, 
pursues  a  very  irregular  course,  first  nearly  due  S.,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  E.  coast,  till  it  reaches  Oyster  Bay,  where 
if  turns  W.N.W7.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  more  than 
half-way  through  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  then  suddenly 
resumes  its  original  direction,  curving  gradually  round  to  the 
S.E.,  and  finally  terminating  at  South  Cape.  This  tortuous 
range,  on  one  or  other  of  whose  flanks  all  the  larger  streams 
of  the  island  take  their  rise,  has  a  mean  height  of  about 
3750  ft.,  and  attains  its  culminating  point  of  5520  ft.  in  the 
S. W.,  in  Mount  Humboldt ;  lat.  43°  25' ;  Ion.  146°  7'.  The 
other  most  remarkable  summits  occur,  not  in  the  main-chain, 
but  in  two  lofty  branches  which  it  throws  off.  The  one  of 
these,  stretching  between  St.  Patrick's  Head  on  the  E.,  and 
Port  Dalrymple  on  the  N.  coast,  presents  in  succession  the 
remarkable  summits  of  Ben  Lomond,  5002  ft.;  Ben  Nevis, 
391.0  ft. ;  and  Mount  Arthur,  3900  ft. ;  the  other,  breaking  off 
at  Mount  Humboldt,  proceeds  E.  and  terminates  magnificently 
a  little  W.  of  Hobart-Town,  in  Mount  Wellington,  4195  ft. 
A  line  drawn  from  the  Huon  in  the  S.,  to  Clarence  Lake  in  the 
interior,  and  continued  N.W.  to  Cape  Grim,  would  divide  the 
island  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  section  to  the  E.  and 
N.  has  been  minutely  surveyed,  and  comprises  the  inhabited 
portion  of  the  island ;  that  to  the  \V.  and  S.  is  not  only  unin 
habited,  but,  from  the  impenetrable  nature  of  the  vegetation, 
and  the  alpine  character  of  the  region,  which  have  baffled 
the  most  intrepid  explorers,  but  very  little  of  it  is  known. 
From  the  snow-capped  peaks  skirting  the  horizon  to  the 
westward  in  summer,  as  seen  from  the  highlands  in  the  in 
terior,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  are  mountain-ranges  there  ; 
above  the  level  of  the  perpetual  snow-line,  which,  in  these 
latitudes,  would  be  between  7000  ft.  and  8000  ft.  In  all  the 
mountain-ranges,  and  generally  throughout  the  island,  the 
prevailing  rocks  are  crystalline,  consisting  of  basalt,  granite,  j 
gneiss,  quartz,  &c.,  either  produced  directly  by  volcanic 
action,  or  changed  and  moulded  by  it,  and  hence,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  circumstances,  the  scenery  is  often 
of  the  wildest  description.  Enormous  peaks,  of  the  most 
fantastic  shapes,  tower  into  the  clouds,  or  overhang  profound 
and  tortuous  abysses,  evidently  formed  by  rending  whole 
mountains  asunder.  In  these  the  most  frightful  precipices 
occur,  among  others  one  in  Ben  Lomond,  with  a  perpendicular 
depth  of  3000  ft.  Beyond  the  range  of  these  convulsions, 
however,  regular  sedimentary  strata,  chiefly  of  sandstone  and 
limeotone,  are  largely  developed,  and  form  gentle  hills  or  un 
dulating  valleys,  equally  remarkable  for  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  usually  watered  by  copious  streams.  The  river  system 
radiates  from  the  central  portions  of  the  island  towards  the 
coast,  and  issues  from  lakes  and  springs,  at  an  average 
altitude  of  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Of  these  streams 
by  far  the  largest  is  the  Derwent,  which,  issuing  from  the 
beautiful  mountain-lake  of  St.  Clair,  in  lat.  42°,  flows  S.E., 
augmented  by  the  Dee,  Ouse,  Clyde,  Jordan,  &c.,  and  after 
forming  a  broad  estuary,  pours  its  waters  into  two  main  chan 
nels,  that  of  D'Entrecasteaux  on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Storm 
Bay  on  the  E.  side  of  Bruni  Island.  Another  river  of  much 
shorter  length,  but,  from  the  width  and  depth  of  its  channel, 
of  scarcely  less  navigable  importance,  is  the  Tamar,  which, 


j  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  N.  and  S.  Esk  rivers  at 
the  town  of  Launceston,  flows  N.N.W.  into  Port  Dal 
rymple.  The  other  principal  streams  are  the  Huon  in  tha 

1  S.;  the  Gordon,  which  has  its  mouth  in  Macquarie  Harbour, 
in  the  W. ;  and  the  Arthur  in  the  N.W.  The  two  last,  flow 
ing  through  districts  of  the  most  inhospitable  character, 
are  very  little  known.  Great  or  Clarence  Lake,  the  largest 

j  in  the  island,  situated  near  its  centre,  about  90  m.  N.W. 

|  Hobart-Town,  is  15  m.  long,  by  5  m.  broad,  but  owing  to  the 
numerous  creeks  and  windings  of  its  shores,  measures  nearly 
100  m.  in  circuit.  Its  scenery  is  much  vaunted.  The  cli 
mate  is  colder  and  more  humid  than  that  of  Australia,  and  in 
respect  both  of  vegetative  power  and  salubrity,  is,  on  the 
whole,  superior  to  it.  The  spring-months,  those  of  September, 
October,  and  November,  are  usually  bright  and  clear,  with 
occasional  rain  and  high  winds;  the  summer -heat,  which 
averages  about  70°,  sometimes  rises  suddenly  to  100°  or  110°, 
partly  in  consequence  of  a  stifling  and  blighting  N.  or  N.W. 
wind,  but  is  almost  always  tempered  by  alleviating  land  and 
sea  breezes;  autumn,  by  far  the  pleasantest  season,  compre  • 
bending  March,  April,  and  May,  is  generally  clear  and  bright, 
and  free  from  clouds  and  mists ;  winter  is  never  severe,  except 
in  high  or  exposed  situations,  where  frost  is  frequent,  and 
snow  often  falls,  while  in  the  lower  grounds  its  moderate  and 
genial  showers  rather  assist  than  obstruct  the  husbandman's 
labours. 

The  indigenous  herbivorous  animals  are  mostly  of  tho 
pouched  kind,  common  to  Australia,  but  exist  in  greater  num- 
beisthan  on  the  mainland;  so  much  so,  that  the  kangaroo- 
leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  opossum  -  furs,  constitute 
articles  of  export.  Here  also  is  found  a  unique  animal  of  its 
kind,  called  the  '  native  tiger'  by  the  colonists,  being  tha 
largest  carnivorous  animal  in  Australasia,  though  not  larger 
than  a  wolf.  The  principal  natural  productions  are  extensive 
native  forests,  chiefly  of  the  eucalyptus  pine  and  acacia, 
several  of  which  furnish  timber  for  ship-building  and  cabinet 
work  ;  large  tracts  of  rich  and  verdant  pasture,  well  adapted 
for  cattle,  but  more  especially  for  sheep,  which  form  by  far 
the  most  important  source  of  wealth ;  and  minerals,  among 
which  freestone,  limestone,  roofing-slate,  and  coal  have  al 
ready  been  turned  to  good  account.  The  coal  occurs  in  two 
fields,  one  in  the  S.E.,  at  Port  Arthur,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
requiring  to  be  burned  along  with  wood  to  assist  its  combus 
tion;  and  the  other  in  the  N.E.,  near  the  Douglas,  of  better 
quality;  and,  though  much  disturbed  by  irruptions  of  trap, 
contains  seams  of  greal  aggregate  thickness,  and  has  been 
successfully  worked  by  pits,  one  of  which  is  50  fathoms 
deep.  Among  metals  which  may  yet  be  made  available,  are 
mentioned  both  gold  and  silver,  of  which  traces  have  been 
discovered ;  lead,  of  which  a  vein  has  been  found  in  a  moun 
tain-limestone  ridge;  copper,  believed  to  exist  in  the  same 
quarter;  and  iron,  both  excellent  and  abundant.  Another 
product,  not  of  much  economical  value,  but  found  here  in 
great  abundance,  is  silicified  wood,  much  of  it  of  opaline  tex- 

j  ture,  and  susceptible  of  a  beautiful  polish.  The  arable  lands 
lie  mostly  in  the  valleys,  in  quality  resembling  the  alluvial 
lands  of  Scotland,  and  in  about  the  same  proportions  to  un 
available  land ;  45  bushels  to  the  acre  is  considered  an  aver 
age  crop  of  wheat.  In  agriculture  considerable  progress  hm 
been  made,  and  all  the  ordinary  cereals  are  successfully  cul 
tivated.  The  wheat,  in  particular,  is  so  superior  in  quality, 
that  when  brought  to  the  London  market  it  brought  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  grain.  In  1828  the  whole  acres  under 

'  crop  were  only  34,033,  but  20  years  later,  in  1848,  amounted 
to  171,510.  Of  these,  64,700  were  under  wheat,  14,042 
under  barley,  29,463  under  oats,  3916  under  potatoes,  and 
49,313  under  hay.  In  live  stock,  particularly  horses  and 
sheep,  the  progress  has  been  equally  rapid,  the  former  having 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  2034  to  17,196,  and  the 
latter  from  553,698  to  1,752,963.  In  1848  the  exports,  con 
sisting  chiefly  of  wool,  wheat  and  flour,  oil,  and  timber, 
amounted  to  £490,281  ;  the  imports,  of  which  spirits  and 
tobacco  seem  unfortunately  to  form  the  largest  items,  to 
£594,154.  The  population  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 
74,741,  of  whom  28,459,  considerably  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole,  were  convicts.  This  is  unquestionably  the  worst 
feature  in  the  social  system  of  the  island.  Neither  the  reli- 

I  gious  nor  educational  institutions  have  been  able  to  provide 

!  in  any  adequate  degree  for  the  evils  which  it  entails,  but  a 
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more  effectual  remedy  will  probably  be  found  in  the  recent 
enactments  of  the  British  Parliament  abolishing  transporta 
tion.  To  their  labour,  however,  must  be  attributed  the  con 
struction  of  the  many  excellent  public  works  throughout  the 
island;  especially  the  turnpike  road  from  Hobart-Town  to 
Launceston,  a  distance  of  130  m.,  which  cost  £5000  per 
mile,  without  taxing  the  colonists  for  the  outlay.  The 
aboriginal  population,  once  sufficiently  numerous  and  power 
ful  to  contest  the  superiority  of  the  colonists,  is  now  all 
but  extinct.  The  government,  regulated  by  the  Act  13,  14 
Victoria,  c.  59  (1850),  consists  of  a  governor  and  executive 
council,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  of  a  legislative  coun 
cil  of  at  least  24  members,  of  whom  a  third  is  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  two-thirds  obtain  their  seats  by  election. 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  discovered  in  1642  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  Abel  Janz  Tasman,  who,  believing  it  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Australian  continent,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  then 
Dutch  governor  of  the  East  Indies.  Its  other  name  of  Tas 
mania  has  been  given  it  in  honour  of  the  navigator  him 
self.  Its  next  visitor,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
•was  Captain  Cook,  who  saw  it  in  1769,  and  coasted  along 
part  of  it  without  detecting  Tasman's  mistake.  The  fact  of 
its  separation  from  Australia  was  first  made  known  in  1797, 
by  Mr.  Bass,  a  surgeon  of  the  British  navy,  who,  on  a  volun 
teer  voyage  of  discovery  in  a  skiff  little  larger  than  a  jolly- 
boat,  sailed  so  far  through  the  strait  which  was  deservedly 
named  after  him,  as  to  ascertain  its  true  character.  The  fol 
lowing  year  he  set  out  on  another  voyage,  with  Lieutenant 
Flinders,  and  completed  his  discovery  by  a  circumnavigation 
of  the  island.  The  first  settlement  on  it  was  made  in  1803 
by  a  guard  of  soldiers  with  a  bouy  of  convicts.  The  locality 
fixed  upon  was  Risdon  or  Restdown  Cove,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Denvent,  but  was  wisely  changed,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  for  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  capital.  For  a  series  | 
of  years  the  great  obstacles  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  I 
were  the  hostility  of  the  natives  and  the  depreciations  of  es-  t 
caped  convicts,  known  by  the  nnme  of  bush-rangers.  The  , 
latter  ultimately  perished,  as  they  deserved,  by  the  sword  or 
by  the  hand  of  justice  ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament  the  j 
fute  of  the  former,  who,  after  they  had  been  reduced  from  a  ! 
comparatively  dense  population  of  several  thousands  to  a  mere  j 
remnant,  were  removed  first  to  Flinders  Island,  and  then  to 
Maria  Island  on  the  S.E.  coast.  There,  at  the  beginning  of 
1849,  12  men,  23  women,  and  one  male  child,  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  unmixed  aboriginal  race.  In  the  same  year 
the  government  removed  them  to  comfortable  dwellings  near 
Hobart-Town,  under  the  cnre  of  a  surgeon-superintendent ; 
where,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  female 
branch,  there  are  no  signs  of  the  race  being  perpetuated. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  now  reduced  (1854)  to  28  indivi 
duals;  and  it  is  calculated  that  in  less  than  20  years  the  race 
will  be  extinct.  To  other  causes,  therefore,  besides  those  of 
violence  and  disease,  must  be  assigned  the  gradual  extinction 
of  these  children  of  nature,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the 
civilized  European. 

VANCE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg,  on 
the  Semoy,  5  m.  W.  Arlon.  It  has  a  fulling  and  two  flour 
mills.  Pop.  1125. 

VANCOUVER,  or  QUADRA  and  VANCOUVER,  an  is!.,  W.  j 
coast,  British  America;  lat.  48°  19'  to  50°  53'  N.;  Ion.  123°  17'  ! 
to  128°  28'  W. ;  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  278  m. ;  breadth,  vary 
ing  from  50  m.  to  65  in.  On  the  E.  and  N.E.  it  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  cf  British  America  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia 
and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  and  on  the  S.  from  that  of  the 
U.  States  by  the  Strait  of  Juan-de-Fuca,  on  the  N.  and  W. 
it  lies  open  to  the  N.  Pacific.  The  interior,  of  which  scarcely 
anything  is  known,  is  said  to  be  fertile,  well-timbered,  and  finely 
diversified  by  intersecting  mountain-ranges  and  extensive 
prairies;  the  shores,  most  of  which  have  been  carefully  ex 
plored,  are  generally  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  nearly  unbroken 
on  the  N.E.,  but  presenting  in  other  directions  numerous  in 
dentations,  many  of  which  are  so  completely  landlocked,  either 
by  projecting  promontories,  or  minor  islands,  stretching  across 
their  mouths,  as  to  form  excellent  natural  harbours.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  Nootka  Sound  on  the  W.,  and  Camo- 
sack  or  Victoria  Harbour  in  the  S.  The  only  navigable  river 
at  present  known  is  that  of  Nimkis,  in  the  N.E.  In  the  same 
part  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  believed  to  a  considerable  extent 
inland,  a  field  of  excellent  coal  exists,  and  lies  so  near  the  sur 


face,  that  by  the  aid  of  the  natives,  60  tons  were  obtained  at 
an  average  cost  of  4*.  per  ton;  the  seams,  however,  are 
only  10  inches  to  18  inches  thick.  Fogs,  remarkable  both  for 
density  and  duration,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  winter 
is  very  stormy,  and  heavy  rains  fall,  particularly  in  November 
and  December.  Frost  occurs  on  the  lowlands  in  January, 
but  seldom  continues  long,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  inter 
rupt  agricultural  operations.  Vegetation  begins  to  advance  in 
February,  makes  rapid  progress  in  March,  and  continues  to 
be  fostered  by  alternating  warm  showers  and  sunshine  in  April 
and  May.  The  summer-heats  of  June  and  July  are  excessive, 
and  by  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September,  the  long 
grass  has  become  so  thoroughly  parched  as  to  be  easily  ignited. 
The  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  island  are  unquestionably 
great,  and  the  farming  operations,  carried  on  chiefly  at  Victoria, 
near  the  harbour  of  that  name,  are  said  to  have  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  principal  pro 
ducts,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  soil,  are  furs,  obtained  chiefly 
from  the  beaver,  racoon,  land-otter,  and  sea-otter;  and  fish  of 
the  most  valuable  species  abound  on  all  parts  of  the  coasts.  The 
natives,  belonging  to  12  tribes,  of  which  the  Kawitchin,  Qua- 
quidts,  and  Nootka,  are  the  most  numerous,  are  estimated  at 
11,463.  Thsy  form  a  fine  race,  and  appear  to  be  industrious  and 
friendly,  though  much  addicted  to  thieving.  Thepropertyof  the 
whole  island  was  granted  in  1 849  to  thelludson's  Bay  Company, 
under  the  express  condition  of  colonizing  it.  Attempts  with 
this  view  have  accordingly  been  made,  but  have  not  met  with 
much  success,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attractions 
offered  by  the  gold-fields  of  California  and  Australia.  Van 
couver's  Island  was  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  mainland 
till  1 789,  when  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel  sailed  through 
the  E.  channel  which  separates  it.  In  1792  it  was  visited  by 
Vancouver,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver ; 
the  former  name,  given  in  compliment  to  the  Spanish  com 
mandant  of  Nootka  Sound,  is  now  generally  dropped.  The 
agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  long  been  accus 
tomed  to  visit  it  regularly  for  the  furs  and  other  commodities 
provided  by  the  natives,  but  it  attracted  little  attention  till 
recently,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Oregon  question  brought 
it  prominently  into  view.  By  the  boundary  treaty  wilh  the 
U.  States,  the  entire  possession  of  it  has  been  formally  fixed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its 
position,  its  agricultural  capabilities,  its  excellent  harbours, 
and  its  coal,  destine  it  ere  long  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
among  our  colonial  possessions. 

VANDALIA,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Illinois,  of  which  it  was 
for  sometime  the  capital,  on  the  Kaskaskia,  and  at  the  junction 
of  several  important  lines  of  railway,  66  m.  S.E.  by  S.  Spring 
field.  It  has  an  important  transit  trade.  Pop.  about  1100. 

VANDELLOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about 
24  m.  from  Tarragona ;  with  a  church,  school,  distillery, 
flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1175. 

VANDOLA  (LA),  the  most  E.  of  the  Admiralty  Islands  ; 
lat.  (centre)  2°  14'  S.;  Ion.  148°  10'  16"  E.;  under  3  m.  in 
circumference,  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  densely 
inhabited. 

VANGE,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2250  ac.     Pop.  161. 

VANIAMBADDY,  a  tn.  llindoostan,  presid.  and  105  m. 
W.S.W.  Madras,  on  an  island  in  the  Palaur.  It  contains 
several  Hindoo  temples. 

VANIKORO,  VANICOLO,  MANNICOLO,  or  PITT'S  ISLAND, 
an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
disastrous  shipwreck  of  La  Perouse,  in  1788,  lat.  (Mount 
Kapogo)  11°  36'  30"  S.;  Ion.  166°  53'  24"  E.  It  is  30  m.  in 
circuit,  lofty,  and  covered  with  trees  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  culminating  point,  Mount  Kapogo,  is  3000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  distinctly  visible  at  the  distance  of  60  m.  The  in 
terior  is  a  wild  and  dense  forest,  nearly  impenetrable.  The 
inhabitants,  including  those  of  a  few  adjoining  islands,  are 
supposed  not  to  exceed  1200  or  1500.  They  are  in  general 
small  and  thin,  ugly  ami  indolent,  and  often  attacked  with 
ulcers  or  covered  with  leprous  spots. 

VANKLEEKHILL,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  60  m.  from 
Montreal ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  threo 
schools  ;  manufactures  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iron,  and  cloth, 
and  steam  flour  and  saw  mills.  Pop.  750. 

VANNES  [anc.  Dariorigum  Venetorum],  a  seaport^  tn. 
France,  cap.  dcp.  Morbihan,  on  the  Vanncs,  a  stream  35  m. 
in  length,  where  it  falls  into  a  narrow  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Morbihan,  08  m.  N.W.  Nantes.  It  is  walled,  and  has  narrow 
gloomy  streets,  overhung  by  antiquated-looking  houses  ;  a  ca 
thedral,  with  a  lofty  but  by  no  means  elegant  spire' ;  a  large 
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THE  PEISON-GATE,  VANNEti.— From  Souvestre,  La  Bretagne. 

tower,  called  Tour-du-Connetable;  prefecture,  episcopal  palace, 
barracks,  college,  and  three  hospitals,  a  court  of  first  resort 
and  commerce,  an  agricultural  society,  a  school  of  hydrogra 
phy,  a  diocesan  seminary,  communal  college,  and  public  library 
of  8000  volumes.  The  Cours-de-la-Garenne,  an  elevated  space 
with  well-planted  alleys  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  affords 
an  excellent  promenade.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woollens,  linen  and  cotton  goods,  lace,  and  salt,  extracted  from 
salt-marshes  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  also  foundries, 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  building-yards.  The  harbour  is 
lined  with  good  quays,  but  only  admits  vessels  of  small  ton 
nage.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  hemp,  honey,  wax,  butter,  salt, 
tallow,  cider,  and  wine.  Pop.  (1852),  10,525. 

VANS  (LES),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  15  m.  S.W. 
Largentiere.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  silk-mills ; 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cattle,  and  silk.  Pop.  2610. 

VANTSFALVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Marmaros,  8  m.  from  Szigeth  ;  with  a  Greek  united  church. 
Pop.  1068. 

VANTSOD,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar; 
v  ith  a  Protestant  parish  church,  a  synagogue,  several  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1099. 

V  A  N  U  A  -  VALAVO,  or  Sin  CHARLES  MIDDLETON'S 
ISLAND,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  belonging  to  the  Feejee  group;  lat. 
(N.W.  point)  17°  10'  S. ;  Ion.  179°  2'  50"  W.  It  forms  an 
irregular  belt  of  a  serpentine  shape,  14  m.  long,  but  nowhere 
more  then  2  in.  wide  ;  and  has  on  its  W.  side  a  spacious  harbour, 
with  a  village  at  its  head,  and  a  large  stream  of  water.  One 
of  its  peaks,  called  Mount  Totten,  is  estimated  at  664  ft.  high. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

VAISVES,  or  VANVKES,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Seine,  4  m. 
from  Paris,  on  the  railway  to  Versailles;  with  an  old  chateau 
built  by  Mansard  for  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  Pop.  1984. 

VANZAGHELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  about  22  m.  N.W.  Milan  ;  with  a  parish  and  an  auxiliary 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk.  Pop.  1064. 

VAIS'ZAGO,  or  VENZACO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy, 
prov.  and  10  m.  N.W.  Milan,  1.  bank  Olona;  with  a  parish 
church,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.  Pop.  1259. 

VAPKIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  19  in. 
N.E.  Milan,  r.  bank  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
It  has  a  magnificent  modern  church,  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  a  charitable  endowment;  manufactures  of  sillr,  and  a 


paper-mill.  In  1324  the  Guelfs  were  defeated  here  in  a 
bloody  battle  by  the  Ghibellines,  and  the  town  was  burned 
down.  Pop.  2575. 

VAR,  [Italian,  Varo;  Latin,  Var  us],  a  river,  Europe,  rises 
in  the  Alps,  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  the  Sardinian 
States,  46  m.  N.W.  Nice;  flows  circuitously  S.S.E.,  and 
forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  dep.  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  75  m.,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
about  3  m.  S.W.  Nice.  It  receives,  on  the  right,  the  Colon 
and  Esteron  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Tinea  and  Vcsoubie. 

VAR,  a  maritime  dep.  France,  forming  its  S.E.  extremity, 
and  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Basses- Alpes,  N.E.  Piedmont,  E.  and 
S.  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  dep.  P>ouches-du-Rhone.  It  is 
nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the 
sea-coast  forms  the  hypothenuse;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to 
S.  W.,  82  m. ;  breadth,  40  m. ;  area,  2773  sq.  m.  The  coast  is 
generally  bold,  and  is  penetrated  by  numerous  deep  indenta 
tions,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  bays  of  Jouan,  Napoule, 
Frejus,  Grimaud,  Hieres,  and  Toulon.  On  the  S.  it  is  en 
circled  by  the  islands  forming  the  group  of  Hieres  ;  and  on  the 
I  E.  are  the  small  islands  of  Lerins  and  Marguerite.  The  inte- 
j  rior  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed,  particularly  in 
!  the  N.  and  N.E.,  by  ramifications  of  the  Alps.  Var  is  remark' 
ably  well  watered,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Mediter 
ranean,  to  wards  which  it  has  a  gradual  slope.  The  Var  forms 
part  of  its  boundary  on  the  E.,  and  the  Verdon  on  the  N.  The 
chief  river  of  the  interior  is  the  Argens,  with  its  numerous  tri 
butaries.  Along  the  coast  are  several  extensive  lagoons,  the 
largest  of  which  are  those  of  Napoule,  Villepoy,  and  Pesquier. 
The  temperature  is  variable ;  the  winter  is  very  mild  except 
during  the  N.W.  wind,  which  is  extremely  keen,  while  the 
S.S.E.  wind,  which  is  frequent  in  summer,  has  an  enervating 
effect  both  on  man  and  beast.  On  the  coast,  where  lagoons  and 
marshes  prevail,  the  air  is  unhealthy.  The  soil  possesses 
little  natural  fertility,  and  though  much  indebted  to  irrigation 
and  careful  culture,  does  not  produce  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  grain  required  for  the  home  consumption.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  surface  is  absolutely  waste,  and  not  one 
sixth  arable.  About  one-third  is  in  wood,  and  rather  more 
than  one-eleventh  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the 
produce  of  which  is  both  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  The 
olive  also  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  mulberry,  for 
rearing  silk-worms,  is  seen  in  all  the  lower  districts,  either  in 
separate  plantations  or  hedgerows.  Many  of  the  finer  fruits 
grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  the  air  is  perfumed  with 
odoriferous  plants  and' flowers.  The  principal  domestic  ani 
mals  are  sheep,  goats,  and  swine.  There  are  few  horses,  but 
mules  are  numerous.  Game  abounds.  Minerals  exist  in  great 
variety,  but  seldom  in  an  extent  and  of  a  quality  fit  for  being 
worked  to  profit.  The  working  both  of  lead  and  iron,  once 
carried  on,  has  been  abandoned.  The  manufactures  consist 
of  coarse  woollens,  perfumes,  essences,  liqueurs,  olive-oil, 
soap,  corks,  and  leather.  There  are  also  paper  and  silk  mills, 
and  numerous  distilleries,  and  the  fishing  both  of  tunny  and 
anchovies  is  actively  carried  on.  The  trade  is  in  olive-oil, 
liqueurs,  wine,  fruit,  fish,  corn,  and  wood.  For  administrative 
purposes  Var  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements — Draguig- 
nan  (the  capital),  Brignoles,  Grasse,  Toulon  ;  subdivided  into 
35  cantons,  and  202  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  357,967. 

VARALLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  36  m.  N.W. 
Novara,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mastellone  with  the  Sesia, 
both  here  crossed  by  bridges.  It  has  narrow  winding  streets, 
a  superior  court  of  justice,  and  several  public  offices,  five 
churches,  a  college,  a  seminary,  two  convents,  public  prisons, 
a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  several  charitable  endowments ; 
and  manufactures  of  articles  in  iron  and  copper.  Pop.  2807. 

VARALLYA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
16  m.  from  Tolna;  with  a  church,  a  ruined  castle,  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  timber.  P.  1131. 

VARALLYA  (BoDO-KEu),  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Abaujvar,  near  1.  bank  Hernad,  22  m.  S.  Kaschau ;  with  two 
castles,  one  of  them  an  ancient  ruin,  and  the  other  a  hand 
some  modern  structure  ;  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1387. 

VARATs'GER-FioivD,  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  Norway,  in  the 
N.  of  Finmark,  penetrating  inland  about  60  m.;  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  about  15  m.  It  receives  several  streams, 
particularly  from  the  S.,  and  among  others  the  Palsjoki,  by 
which  Lake  Enare  discharges  itself.  Ou  its  N.  shores  are  the 
small  towns  of  Nesseby  and  Vadsb'e. 
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VAKANNO,  or  VARANNOV,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Theiss,  co.  Zemplin,  about  12  in.  from  Nagy-Mihaly ; 
\vitli  a  parish  church,  a  synagogue,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1494. 

VARANO  [anc.  Game],  a  lake,  Naples,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
Mount  Gargano,  prov.  Capitanata,  separated  on  the  N.  from 
the  Adriatic,  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters  by  a  long 
and  narrow  belt  of  land.  It  is  of  a  rectangular  shape,  20  in. 
in  circuit,  and  abounds  with  fish. 

VARANO-DE'-MELEGARi,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and 
16m.  S.W.  Parma,  1.  bank  Ceno;  with  a  church,  an  old 
castle,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  swine.  Pop.  1975. 

VARAZZE,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and 
G  m.  N.N.E.  Savona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Teiro,  between  two  small  promontories,  each  of  which 
is  crowned  by  a  tower.  Its  central  part,  divided  into  Borgo 
and  Borghetto,  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which 
the  gates  still  remain  ;  and  two  suburbs  extend  considerably 
on  either  side  along  the  highway.  It  is  irregularly  built, 
consists  generally  of  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets ;  and  has 
three  churches,  a  courthouse,  with  a  colossal  statue  in  marble 
of  St.  Giacomo ;  an  elementary  school,  and  an  hospital.  The 
harbour  is  small,  but  at  the  building-yards  from  40  to  50 
merchant  vessels  are  annually  built.  Pop.  7779. 

VARBERG,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  36  m.  N.W. 
Halmstad,  on  the  Kattegat.  It  was  once  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defended  by  a  fortress  which  figures  in  the 
early  Swedish  wars,  but  is  now  used  as  a  prison  and  house 
of  correction.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  beautiful  church, 
and  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  Pop.  1691. 

VARDAR,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  the  E. 
slope  of  Tchar-dagh,  on  the  frontiers  of  Albania  and  Mace 
donia  ;  flows  first  E.S.E.  to  Uskup,  than  S.S.E.  past  Koprili, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  160  m.,  falls  into  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Tzerna,  and 
Bistritza,  on  the  right ;  and  the  Perpentz,  Uskup,  and  Egridere, 
on  the  left. 

VAREDO,  or  YAH!:,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  about  8  in.  N.  Milan,  1.  bank  Seveso ;  with  a  church,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1648. 

VAREL,  a  vil.  Oldenburg,  circle  Neuenburg,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Jahde ;  with  a  church  and  castle,  and  a  trade 
in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  3164. 

VARELA  (PULO):— I,  An  islet,  18  m.  off  S.W.  coast, 
Sumatra ;  lat.  3°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  99°  33'  E.— 2,  An  islet,  E.  coast, 
Sumatra,  lat.  0°  50'  S. ;  Ion.  104°  28'  E. ;  having  a  hill  on  its 
W.  part,  which  may  be  seen  from  21  m.  to  24  m. — 3,  An  islet 
in  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  about  lat.  3°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  99°  30'  E. — 
4,  An  isl.,  11  m.  off  E.  coast,  Malay  Peninsula ;  lat.  3°  16'  N.; 
Ion.  103°  40' E.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  crowned  with  a  few  bushes. 
— 5,  (or  Avarella),  A  cape,  S.E.  coast,  Anam ;  lat.  12°  55'  N. ; 
Ion.  109°  24'  30"  E.;  formed  of  steep  cliffs,  extending  nearly 
N.  and  S.  2  m.  or  2  J  m.,  having  in  the  middle  of  them  a  small 
sandy  hay,  where  a  stream  of  excellent  water  descends  from 
the  mountain  into  the  sea. — 6,  (False),  A  cape,  S.E.  coast, 
Anam,  about  85  m.  due  S.  from  the  true  cape  ;  lat.  1 1°  44'  N. ; 
Ion.  109°  28'  E. ;  formed  of  a  very  high  oblong  mountain  of 
great  magnitude. 

VARENNES,  a  neat  tn.  Lower  Canada,  on  the  St.  Law 
rence,  15  m.  below  Montreal;  with  an  excellent  medical- 
spring,  a  large  K.  Catholic  church,  three  schools,  three  grist 
mills,  and  two  saw-mills.  Pop.  about  1500. 

VARENNES-suu-ALLiEit,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Allier,  on 
the  Vallancon,  20  m.  S.S.E.  Moulins.  Near  it  is  an  old 
chateau,  now  converted  into  an  hospital.  Pop.  1468. 

VARESE,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  13  in.  W. 
Como,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  in  a  valley, 
the  sides  of  which  are  studded  over  with  fine  villas.  It  has 
extensive  silk-mills,  employed  in  spinning  the  silk  which  is 
produced  in  the  vicinity.  Near  it,  on  a  lofty  mountain,  is  a 
church,  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages  are  made.  Pop.  3000. 

The  LAKE,  about  4  m.  E.  of  Lake  Maggiore,  into  which 

it  discharges  itself,  is  about  6  m.  long,  by  3  in.  broad,  and 
rather  more  than  80  ft.  deep. 

VARGULA  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  two  nearly- contiguous 
vils.  Prussian  Saxony,  circle  Langensalza ;  with  a  Protestant 
church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1120. 

V'ARHELY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Hunyad,  8  m.  W.S.W. 
ILitzeg,  in  a  narrow  gorge,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 


of  the  Roman  Ulpia  Trajana.  Many  remains  of  buildings 
cover  the  adjacent  hills,  and  in  the  village  itself  are  the  ruins 
of  an  arena,  an  aqueduct,  a  temple,  and  baths. 

VARI,  or  VAKJOVA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  Beregh,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Borsova  with 
the  Theiss,  8  m.  from  Tisza-Ujlak  ;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
and  a  trade  in  tobacco.  Pop.  2746. 

VARIGNANA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  leg.  and  12  m.  S.E. 
Bologna.  Pop.  3000. 

VARINA,  or  VARNA,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Trent- 
schin,  r.  bank  Vagh ;  with  a  church.  Many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  employed  in  making  lace.  Pop.  1500. 

VARINAS,  a  tn.  Venezuela,  cap.  prov.  of  its  name, 
r.  bank  St.  Domingo,  80  m.  S.E.  Merida.  It  is  a  neat  place, 
at  the  opening  of  a  valley;  and  has  a  church  and  an  hospital. 
The  river  becomes  navigable  at  Toruno,  about  14  m.  below 
the  town  ;  so  that  Toruno  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Vari- 

nas.     Pop.  estimated  at  12,000. The  PROVINCE,  bounded, 

N.  by  prov.  Carabobo,  E.  Caracas,  W.  Truxillo  and  Merida, 
and  S.  Achaguas,  is  intersected  by  numerous  large  and  navi 
gable  rivers,  which  occasionally  inundate  and  fertilize  its 
plains ;  of  these  the  Apure,  Guanaparo,  and  Guanarito  are  the 
most  important.  But  its  most  remarkable  features  are  its  ex 
tensive  plains,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  herbage,  feeding  in 
numerable  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  mules 
|  and  asses.  The  chief  products  of  the  country  are  tobacco, 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tropical  fruits. 

VARKEN  Y,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Borsod, 
40  m.  from  Erlau ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  trade  in  wine 
and  wood,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1099. 

VARKONY  (TiszA ),  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Heves,  on  the 
Theiss,  8  m.  from  Szolnok;  with  two  churches,  the  ruins  of 
[  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  1306. 

VARL,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minden, 
1  near  Liibbecke ;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  slices.   P.  1863. 
VARNA,  a  fortified  tn.  and  seaport,  Turkey  in  Europe, 
j  Bulgaria,  sanjak  Silistria,   160  m.  N.N.W.  Constantinople, 
I  S.W.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.     It  occupies  a  gentle  height 
on  the  N.W.  side  of  a  semicircular   bay,  formed   by  two 
rocky  promontories ;  is  surrounded  by  a  stone-wall,  1 0  ft. 
high,  painted  white,  and  loop-holed,  and  defended  by  seve 
ral  batteries  and  other  outworks ;   and  is  very  irregularly 
j  built  of  wooden  houses,  of  different  colours,  with  red  tiled 
roofs.     The  whole  place  has  an  appearance  of  decay,  and  the 
I  only  public  buildings  of  any  note  are  a  few  mosques  with  tall 
minarets.     There  is  no  proper  harbour,  but  the  bay,  though 
open  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  is  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  from 
which  the  most  dangerous  winds  of  the  Black  Sea  blow,  and 
'  affords  good  anchorage.     Immediately  W.  of  the  town  is  the 
j  Lake  Denna,  formed  by  the  Pravadi  arid  other  streams  from 
j  the  neighbouring  hills.    It  has  been  proposed  to  make  a  navi- 
l  gable  cut  connecting  this  lake  with  the  bay.  Were  this  effected, 
I  Varna  would  have  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  might  soon  rival  Odessa  as  a  seaport.     Even  at  present 
it  has  a  considerable  trade.     In  1847  its  exports,  chiefly  of 
!  grain,  poultry,  and  eggs,  amounted  to  £600,000.     The  most 
interesting  events  in  its  history,  are  the  great  victory  gained 
in  its  vicinity  by  the  Turks  over  the  Hungarians,  in  1444;  its 
capture  by  the  Russians,  in  1828 ;  a  great  and  supposed  incen 
diary  fire,  August  10,  1854,  which  destroyed  about  a  fourth 
of  the  houses,  and  vast  quantities  of  military  stores  prepared 
for  the  expedition  against  the  Crimea ;  and  the  sailing  of 
that  expedition  from  its  bay,  September  7th  thereafter.    Pop. 
about  14,000. 

VARSAND,  several  places,  Hungary:—!,  (Fazekas-),  A 
vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Arad,  3  m.  from  Simand ;  with  two 
churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  hemp.  Pop.  4069. — 2, 
(Gyula-),  A  vil.  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Arad,  on  the  White  Korb's, 
1 6  in.  from  Simand ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1553. 

VARSI  [Latin,  Varsium],a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  29  m. 
S.W.  Parma,  1.  bank  Ceno.  It  has  a  church,  an  old  castle ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  3402. 
VARZI,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  11  ni.  N.W. 
Bobbio,  r.  bank  Staffora ;  with  a  square,  four  principal  streets, 
a  church,  three  oratories,  and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  2045. 

VARZO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  Pallanza,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Vedro 
or  Divedro.  It  has  a  church,  numerous  oratories,  and  four 
elementary  schools.  Pop.  2846. 
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VARZY.  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nievre,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Nevers ; 
with  a  church,  a  college,  hospital,  and  tovvnhouse ;  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  leather,  and  delftware.  Near  it  are  blast 
furnaces  .and  other  iron-works.  Pop.  2058. 

VAS-Kon,  or  KOH-VAS,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Bihar,  on 
the  Black  Korb's,  not  far  from  Grosswardein  ;  with  important 
iron-works,  supplied  from  mines  in  the  vicinity. 

VASA,  or  WASA,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  Finland,  on  a  small 
bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  355  m.  N."\V.  St.  Petersburg.  It 
has  a  stone-church,  infirmary,  Mid  high  school;  manufac 
tures  of  leather  and  pitch,  and  a  trade  in  these  articles,  fish, 
and  timber.  The  harbour  is  much  silted  up.  Pop.  2700. 

VASA-BAHius,  or  IRAPIEANG,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in 
the  Serra  Itiuba,  prov.  Bahia;  flows  E.,  enters  prov.  Sergipe, 
where  it  unites  with  the  river  of  that  name.  The  united  stream, 
which  often  receives  the  name  of  Sergipe,  continues  its  course 
8  m.  farther,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

V  AS  ARH  ELY,  numerous  places,  Hungary,  among  which 
are: — 1,  (-Holdmezci),  A  market  tn.,  co.  Csongrad,  on  Lake 
Hold,  12  m.  from  Szegedin ;  with  four  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1846),  32,300.— 2,  (Som- 
lyo-),  A  market  tn.,  co.  Veszprim ;  with  a  church,  a  trade  in 
corn,  tobacco,  and  excellent  wine.  Pop.  1395. 

VASARUTH,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Pressburg,  in 
isl/Schiitt,  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  16m.  from  Somerein ; 
with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1047. 

VASIIKA,  a  river,  Russia,  which  rises  in  gov.  Vologda, 
lat.  62°  20'  N.;  flows  N.N.W.  into  gov.  Archangel,  and  after 
a  course  of  above  200  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Mesen. 

VASIUGAN,  a  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  the  E.  of 
gov.  Tobolsk;  flows  E.N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Obe  about  30  m. 
below  Narim,  after  a  course  of  about  170  m. 

VASKUT,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  4m. 
from  Baja ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  sheep, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  3388. 

VASONY,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  (Nagi/-),  A  market 
tn.  Thither  Danube,  co.  and  near  Veszprim ;  with  two  churches, 
a  handsome  modern  and  a  very  ancient  castle,  tile-works,  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  oak-timber,  a  brewery,  saw  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  1897.— 2,  (Tot-),  A  vil.,  co.  and  8  m.  from 
Veszprim  ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  marble-quarry,  P.  1497. 

VASSOURAS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio-de-Janeiro ;  with 
a  parish  church,  a  primary  school,  an  ornamental  fountain, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  extensively  grown  in  the 
district;  swine,  hams,  and  sausages.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

VASSY  [anc.  Vassiacum] ,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute-Marne, 
r.  bank  Blaise.  It  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  clean 
streets  adorned  with  fountains,  and  a  fine  promenade  ;  and  has 
a  court  of  first  resort,  a  communal  college ;  manufactures 
of  drugget,  calico,  leather,  refined  wax*,  earthen  and  iron 
ware,  and  a  trade  in  iron,  wood,  charcoal,  &c.  It  acquired 
a  melancholy  celebrity  by  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Pro 
testants  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  1562.  Pop.  2456. 

VASTO,  or  VASTO  D'-AMMONE  (R)  [anc.  Histonium],  a 
tn.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  on  a  hill  near  the  Adriatic, 
29  m.  S.E.  Chieti.  It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  four  gates  ; 
consists  of  tolerably  well-built  streets,  and  a  spacious  square 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fountain ;  and  has  two  collegiate 
churches,  a  handsome  palace,  seven  monasteries,  a  nunnery, 
two  hospitals,  two  almshouscs ;  and  manufactures  of  earthen 
vases,  and  of  a  liquid  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  healing 
wounds.  The  fishery  on  the  coast,  including  that  of  sturgeons, 
is  valuable ;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  covered  with  pro 
ductive  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  Pop.  10,000. 

VASTO-GiRAKDi,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  15  m. 
N.N.E.  Isernia.  Pop.  1184. 

VASZAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Veszprim,  4  m.  from  Papa ; 
with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1612. 

VAT  ALA,  a  tn.  Punjab.     See  BATTALAH. 

VATAN  [anc.  Vastinum],  atn.  France,  dep.  Indre,  19  m. 
N.N.E.  Chatcauroux.  Owing  to  its  low  situation  the  houses 
are  extremely  damp.  It  has  a  church,  and  an  old  building 
called  Perinne,  attributed  to  the  Knights  Templar ;  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  wool.  Pop.  2049. 

VATEKI,  one  of  the  Feejee  isls.     See  AMBATIKI. 

VATERSA,  or  WATEKSAY,  an  isl.  Scotland,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Hebrides,  immediately  S.  of  Barra,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sound  of  Watersay,  about  1  m. 


wide ;  length,  3  m. ;  breadth,  1  in.  On  its  E.  side  is  good 
anchorage  for  large  vessels. 

VATHI,  or  BATIII,  a  tn.  Ionian  Islands,  isl.  Ithaca,  S. 
side  of  the  beautiful  Gulf  of  Molo.  With  a  leading  wind  the 
port  or  harbour  is  of  easy  access.  Inside,  it  forms  a  kind  of 
basin,  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  ships,  and  is 
perfectly  landlocked.  The  town  consists  of  a  single  street, 
well  paved  and  clean,  extending  1  m.  along  the  shore,  and 
though  not  well  built,  has  a  picturesque  appearance.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  stone,  but  rudely  put  together,  and 
penetrable  to  every  blast.  Pop.  3000. 

VATU-LELE,  one  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  of  Viti-Levu  ;  lat. 
(N.  point)  18°  31'  S.;  Ion.  177°  35'  W.  Though  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  coral-island,  it  is  of  volcanic  formation ; 
has  an  elevation  of  about  70  ft.  in  the  N.,  and  gradually 
descends  to  a  low  point  in  the  S. ;  is  well-covered  with  wood, 
and  inhabited.  It  is  surrounded  by  dangerous  reefs. 

VAUCLUSE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Drome ; 
E.  dep.  Basses- Alpes;  S.  the  Durance,  separating  it  from  dep. 
Bouches-du-Rhone ;  and  W.  the  Rhone,  separating  it  from 
dep.  Gard;  greatest  length,  N.N.W.  to  S.  S.E.,  60  m. ; 
breadth,  37  m. ;  area,  1328  sq.  in.  The  surface  has  a  general 
inclination  to  the  S.  and  W.  In  the  latter  direction  there 
are  considerable  plains,  but  the  N.E.,  E.,  and  S.E.  are  rugged 
and  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  ramifications  of  the 
Alps.  The  culminating  point,  Mont  Ventoux,  in  the  N.E., 
is  6570  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  department  belongs  wholly  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  which  drains  great  part  of  it  directly, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Durance  and  its  tributaries.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  arable,  and  nearly  one- 
fifth  is  in  wood ;  about  one-fifth  is  water,  and  vineyards 
occupy  one-twelfth.  The  cereals  produced  fall  short  of  the 
home  consumption.  Some  of  the  wines  bear  a  good  name, 
and  are  extensively  exported  to  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
All  the  ordinary  fruits,  including  pears,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  almonds,  and  figs,  are  in  great  abundance,  and  a  good 
deal  of  ground  is  occupied  by  the  mulberry  and  olive. 
Madder  also  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  aromatic  and  medicinal 
plants.  Of  domestic  animals  the  sheep  are  by  far  the  best 
and  most  numerous.  The  minerals  are  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk  stuffs, 
velvet,  woollen  cloths,  soap,  oil,  lavender,  and  other  essences, 
wax-candles,  mineral  acids,  and  mineral  products.  Silk- 
mills  also,  driven  partly  by  the  hand,  in  the  cottages  of  the 
peasantry,  and  partly  'in  large  factories  by  water  or  steam 
power,  are  very  numerous.  Many  mills  are  likewise  em 
ployed  in  grinding  madder.  The  principal  articles  of  trade 
are  grain,  flour,  clover  and  lucerne  seed,  madder,  silk,  wine, 
brandy,  saffron,  fruit,  essences,  wax,  honey,  and  wool.  For 
administrative  purposes  Vaucluse  is  divided  into  four  arroi'ds. 
— Avignon  (the  capital),  Apt,  Carpentras,  Orange;  subdivided 
into  22  cantons,  and  149  communes.  Pop.  (1852),  264,618. 

VAUCLUSE  [anc.  Vallis  Clausa;  Italian,  VakMusa], 
a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  15  m.  E.  Avignon,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  of  its  name,  r.  bank  Sorgue.  A  little  to  the 
S.E.  is  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  rich  in  natural  beauties, 
and  rendered  celebrated  by  the  residence  and  verses  of 
Petrarch.  A  ravine  which  penetrates  deep  into  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  hemmed  in  by  walls  of  rock,  with 
bristling  peaks  from  500  ft.  to  600  ft.  high,  while  down  its 
centre  the  Sorgue  pursues  its  rapid  course,  conducts  to  a 
yawning  cavern  which  contains  the  fountain.  According  to 
the  abundant  or  limited  supply  of  water  within  it,  it  is 
either  a  gushing  cataract,  tumbling  over  moss-clad  stones,  or 
n  dark  blue  pool,  sunk  within  its  basin. 

VAUCOULEURS  [anc.  Vallis  Colons],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Meuse,  1.  bank  Meuse,  28  m.  S.S.-E.  Bar-le-Duc,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  goods, 
hosiery,  and  leather.  Pop.  2375. 

VAUD  [German,  Waadt,  or  Waadtland],  M  can.  Switzer 
land,  bounded,  N.  by  can.  and  Lake  Neufchatel,  W.  France, 
S.  can.  and  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  E.  Fribourg ;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  29  m.;  breadth,  23  m.  ;  area,  1185  sq.  m. 
I  The  mountains  of  this  canton  belong  to  three  distinct  chains 
— the  Alps,  in  which  are  the  culminating  points  of  the  canton, 
in  the  S.E. ;  the  Jura,  in  the  W. ;  and  the  Jorat,  stretching 
to  the  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  forming  a  con 
necting  link  between  the  other  two.  The  valleys  are  so 
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numerous  that  the  name  of  the  canton,  Waadt,  a  corruption  of 
the  old  vaulx  or  valley,  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  them. 
Several  of  these  valleys  lie  longitudinally  between  the 
terraces  of  the  Jura,  but  the  longest  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Broye.  Vaud  belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine, 
and  partly  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  the  Jorat  forming  the 
water-shed  which  separates  them.  The  N.  portion  belongs 
to  the  former,  and  is  drained  chiefly  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel ;  the  S.  portion  belongs  to  the  latter,  and 
is  drained  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
In  addition  to  these  two  great  lakes,  which  Vaud  only  shares 
in  common  with  other  cantons,  it  possesses  as  its  own  the 
Joux,  Brenet,  and  Ter  in  the  Jura;  the  Bret  in  the  Jorat; 
and  the  Jaman,  Rond,  Nervaux,  Brcttaye,  &c.,  in  the  Alps. 
The  climate  varies  much  in  different  localities,  but  is  on  the 
whole  both  temperate  and  salubrious.  The  warmest  and 
best-sheltered  districts  are  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  In  some  districts  where  swamps  prevail,  hazes  are 
frequent.  Iron  is  the  only  mineral  worked,  and  that  only 
to  a  limited  extent.  The  soil  in  general  is  not  of  remark 
able  fertility.  The  corn  grown  falls  far  short  of  the 
consumption,  and  hemp  and  flax  are  barely  equal  to  it.  One 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  rural  economy  is  the 
culture  of  the  vine.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Ge 
neva  it  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  much  wine  of  a  fair 
quality  is  made.  Among  the  most  important  products  of 
the  canton  are  the  various  species  of  nuts — filberts,  walnuts, 
and  chestnuts.  The  last  often  form  extensive  plantations. 
Among  the  mountains  the  prevailing  trees  are  pines.  The 
principal  hard-woods  are  ash,  elm,  and  alder  ;  oak  is  seldom 
seen.  Neither  trade  nor  manufactures  are  of  much  con 
sequence.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  Protestants,  and 
education  is  very  generally  diffused.  For  administrative 
purposes  Vaud  is  divided  into  19  districts,  subdivided  into  60 
circles.  The  government  is  of  a  mixed  form,  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  aristocratic  or  the  democratic 
principle  predominates.  A  grand  council  of  184  members, 
elected  for  five  years,  meets  annually  in  Lausanne,  hence 
regarded  as  the  capital,  and  forms  the  legislature.  The 
electors  require  a  pecuniary  qualification.  The  grand 
council  appoints  the  executive,  which  consists  of  nine  mem 
bers.  The  contingent  of  men  furnished  to  the  Swiss  Con 
federation  is  2964.  Pop.  (1850),  199,453. 

VAUGIRARD,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Seine,  and  so  near 
Paris  as  to  be  only  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  contains  a  botani 
cal  garden,  is  a  great  holiday  resort  of  the  Parisians,  and 
has  manufactures  of  cartridge  and  stained  paper,  wax-cloth, 
earthenware,  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  12,978. 

VAUNKS,  a  river,  Central  America.     See  CAPE  RIVER. 

VAUVERT,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Gard,  12  m.  S.S.W. 
Nismes;  with  a  Protestant  church,  and  manufactures  of  silk 
hosiery,  oil,  and  brandy.  Pop.  3681. 

VAUX-sous-CufiVREMONT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  and  4  m.  S.E.  Liege,  on  the  Vesdre.  A  great  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  nailers.  Pop.  2386. 

VAV  AC),  or  VAVAU,  a  group  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific 
Ocean;  lat.  18°  39'  S. ;  Ion.  174°  6'  W.  (R.)  They  are  all 
formed  of  a  hard  white  rock,  and  are,  it  is  supposed,  of  coral 
origin;  they  are  thickly  covered  with  trees.  Vavao,  the 
principal  island,  is  highest  towards  the  N.,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  S. 

VAVITOU,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  Pacific  Ocean  ; 
lat.  23°  42'  S.;  Ion.  147°  50'  W. ;  discovered,  1791. 

VAXHOLM,  a  tn.  Sweden.     See  WAXHOLM. 

VAZEERABAD,  or  WAZEERABAD,  a  tn.  Punjab,  60  m. 
N.  by  W.  Lahore,  about  3  m.  from  1.  bank  Chenab ;  lat. 
32°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  74°  0'  E.  It  is  -one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  India,  having  been  rebuilt  in  the  European  style,  with 
wide  streets,  and  a  handsome  and  commodious  bazaar. 

VECHELDE,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  on  the  Aue,  and  the 
railway  to  Hanover,  7  m.  W.  Brunswick;  with  a  church, 
and  a  castle,  now  used  as  a  courthouse. 

VECI1INGEN,  or  VECHIGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Bern,  r.  bank  Worblen  ;  with  a  church,  several 
schools,  and  manufactures  of  linen.  Pop.  2597. 

VECHT:— 1,  A  river,  which  rises  in  the  Prussian  prov. 
of  Westphalia,  gov.  Minister ;  flows  N.W.  into  Hanover,  and 
across  the  S.W.  corner  of  that  kingdom  into  Holland,  then  cir- 
cuitously  W.S.  W.  past  Hardenburg  and  Zwolle,  and  turning 
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N.N.E.,  falls  into  the  E.  of  the  Zuider-zee,  after  a  course  of 
nearly  100  m.— 2,  A  river,  Holland,  a  bifurcation  of  the  Old 
Rhine,  which  leaves  it  near  Utrecht;  flows  N.N.W.,  and  falls 
into  the  Zuider-zue  at  Minden. 

VEOHTA,  a  tn.  Oldenburg,  on  the  Vechta,  27  m.  S. 
Oldenburg.  It  is  walled;  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  gymnasium,  and  workhouse;  and  manufactures  ot' 
linen,  and  a  brewery.  Pop.  1976. 

VECKENSTADT,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
Magdeburg,  S.S.E.  Osterwick,  on  the  Use.  It  has  oil,  bark, 
paper,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1052. 

VECKERHAGEN,  a  market  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Nieder- 
hessen,  1.  bank  Weser,  13  m.  N.N.E.  Cassel  ;  with  a  church, 
and  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  chemical  works.  Pop.  1888. 

VEDA  NO,  two  places,  Austrian  Italy:—!,  A  vil.  and 
com.,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.  Milan;  with  a  church,  several  ora 
tories,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  1192. — 2, 
(or  Vedano-d'-Olona),  A  vil.  and  com.  on  a  hill  above  the 
Olona;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.  P.  1547. 

VEDRIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  N.  Namur, 
on  a  stream  of  same  name.  It  has  extensive  mines  of  iron  and 
lead,  particularly  the  latter,  which  are  very  rich.  Pop.  1355. 

VEEN,  a  vii.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  10  m.  N.W. 
Hertogenbosch,  prettily  situate  on  the  Maas ;  with  a  church, 
and  a  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  (agricultural),  871. 

VEENDAM,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  15  m.  S.E.  Gro- 
ningen  ;  with  three  churches  and  a  synagogue,  several  schools, 
an  orphan  hospital,  and  a  workhouse ;  numerous  boat-building 
yards,  and  rope,  block,  and  sail  making,  and  many  smitheries, 
two  tanneries,  and  saw,  malt,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  5275. 

VEENENDAAL,  a  market  tn.  Holland,  prov.  and  19  m. 
E.S.E.  Utrecht;  with  two  churches  and  a  school ;  a  consider 
able  bee-market,  much  turf-cutting,  wool-combing,  and  manu 
factures  of  calicoes.  Pop.  2830. 

VEEP  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall  ;  3146  ac.    Pop.  617. 

VEERE,  VERB,  or  TER-VERE,  a  maritime  tn.  Holland, 
prov.  Zeeland,  isl.  Walcheren,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Flushing,  on  the 
Veerschegat,  a  sea-arm  which  separates  Walcheren  from  isl. 
N.  Beveland.  It  is  fortified,  entered  by  four  gates,  has  a 
harbour,  an  elegant  townhouse,  two  churches,  some  schools, 
a  roomy  market-place,  and  some  calico  and  other  weaving. 
It  once  had  some  shipping  trade,  building-yards,  rope-works, 
&c.,  but  these  have  all  left,  and  the  town  has  fallen  off  to  a 
third  of  what  it  at  one  time  was.  Pop.  849. 

VEFSEN,  a  river,  issues  from  a  lake  among  the  moun 
tains  on  the  N.W.  frontiers  of  Sweden,  enters  Norway;  flows 
N.W.  through  Nordland,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  90  m., 
falls  into  the  fiord  of  same  name  in  the  Atlantic. 

VEGA,  numerous  places,  Spain,  particularly  : — 1,  A  vil., 
prov.  Leon,  9  m.  from  Ponferrada ;  with  a  church,  primary 
school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1090.— 2, 
(-de-Rivadeo),  A  vil.  Asturias,  prov.  and  60  m.  W.  Oviedo, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Suaron  and  Eo.  It  has  a  custom 
house,  townhouse,  and  two  primary  schools.  The  Eo  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels,  which  have  good  and  safe  anchor 
age  in  the  harbour.  Pop.  1947.— 3,  (-de- Santa- Brigida],  A 
vil.  Canaries,  isl.  Gran-Canaria,  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
It  has  a  prison,  a  primary  school,  and  parish  church  ;  manu 
factures  of  ordinary  linen,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop. 
(agricultural,  including  several  hamlets),  3382. — 4,  (-dd-Val- 
arce),  A  vil.,  prov.  and  about  70  m.  from  Leon  ;  with  a  church, 
a  primary  school,  a  flour -mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1080. 

VEGA  (LA),  a  tn.  Hayti.  See  CONCEPCION-DE-LA- VEGA- 
REAL. 

VEGACERVERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  r.  bank 
Torio;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  serge.  Pop.  1458. 

VEGAS-DEL-Co.\nAno,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  12  m.  from 
Leon,  on  the  Onza;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  school ;  manu 
factures  of  linen,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  flax.  P.  1071. 

VEGEN,  an  isl.  Norway,  prov.  Tromsoe,  bail.  Nordland, 
15  m.  off  the  coast ;  lat.  65°  44'  N.;  Ion.  12°  E. ;  about  30m. 
in  circumference. 

VEGESACK,  a  market  tn.  belonging  to  the  free- town  of 
Bremen,  on  the  Weser,  22  m.  N.W.  Bremen  ;  with  a  church, 
a  harbour,  some  shipping,  and  an  active  trade.  Pop.  2000. 

VEGLIA,  an  island,  Austria,  Illyria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  separated  from  the  island  of  Cherso  on  the  W.  by  the 
channel  of  Plaunich,  and  from  the  mainland  on  the  E.  by  that  of 
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Morlacca  ;  greatest  length,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  24  m. ;  greatest 
breadth,  15m.;  area,  72  geo.  sq.  m.  The  coast  is  bold,  and 
the  interior  generally  mountainous.  In  the  N.  the  soil  is 
thin  ami  almost  barren,  but  elsewhere  produces  much  wine, 
silk,  and  excellent  fruit ;  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good  pas 
tures,  on  which  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats  are 
reared.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  productive. 
The  most  valuable  mineral  is  an  excellent  marble.  There 
are  numerous  villages  on  the  island,  but  the  only  town  bears 
the  same  name,  and  is  on  the  S.W.  coast,  at  the  foot  of  two 
mountains,  and  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  castle, 
two  monasteries,  a  high  school,  and  a  harbour,  at  which  some 
trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  (tn.),  1000;  (isl.),  13,200. 

VEGLIE,  atn.  Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  21  m.  S.S.E.  Brin- 
disi;  with  a  church,  convent,  and  two  almshouses.  P.  1350.  | 

VEIGY-Fo.NCKNNEX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  i 
div.  Savoy,  prov.  Faucigny,  near  the  Hermance.    It  consists 
of  two  distinct  portions,  and  has  a  trade  in  cattle.    Pop.  1 125. 

VE1LE,  a  tn.  Denmark.     See  WEILE. 

VEIT  (ST.) :— 1,  (-an-der-Triesting),  A  vil.  archduchy  of  ! 
Austria,  on  the  stream  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Triesting,  ! 
S.W.  Baden;  with  manufactures  of  metal  wares  and  machinery,  '' 
a  copper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  fruit,  timber,  lime,  and  pitch. 
Pop.  918.— 2,  (-an-der-Wien],  A  vil.,  W.  of  Vienna,  of  which 
.it.may  be  considered  a  suburb.   It  has  a  beautiful  church,  with 
a  remarkable  crypt ;  a  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna ; 
and  manufactures  of  chocolate.     Inhabitants  much  employed  \ 
in  supplying  the  capital  with  milk  and  vegetables.     P.  1220.  | 

VEIT  (ST.),  a  tn.  Austria,  lllyria,  circle  Klagenfurt,  on  j 
the  Glan,  38  m.  S.W.  Laybach ;  with  a  church,  and  manufac 
tures  of  white-lead  and  paper.     Pop.  1753. 

VE1TSHOCHEIM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
r.  bank  Main,  4m.  N.W.  Wurzburg;  with  a  church,  a  castle, 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  Pop.  1346. 

VEJER-DE-LA-FRONTERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  27  m.  S.E.  Cadiz,  and  4  m.  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
houses  are  mostly  old-fashioned,  and  the  streets  narrow.  ; 
There  are  three  squares,  a  new  townhouse  and  prisons,  vari 
ous  schools,  public  and  private,  a  parish  church,  and  in  the 
environs,  several  hermitages.  A  handsome  bridge  here  spans 
the  Barbate.  Agriculture  is  the  general  occupation,  while 
some  are  employed  as  muleteers,  in  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  in 
weaving  coarse  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  9144. 

VELA  (LA),  a  seaport  tn.  Venezuela,  in  the  Gulf  of  Coro ; 
lat.  1 1°  25'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  40'  W.;  with  an  active  foreign  trade. 

VELAINE,  a  vil.  and  com.. Belgium,  prov.  and  1  m. 
S.  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  ;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
a  trade  in  flax.  Pop.  1527. 

VELAINES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
6  m.  N.E.  Tournai;  with  two  breweries,  a  distillery,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle,  grain,  and  hides.  Pop.  2528. 

VELATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
16  m.  N.E.  Milan  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and 
silk.  Pop.  1086. 

VELAUR,  two  rivers,  Hindoostan,  Madras  presid.  :— 1,  ! 
Rises  in  lat.   10°  28'  N.  ;  Ion.  78°  21'  E.;  flows  E.  through 
Madura  and  Tanjore,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at 
lat.  10°  6'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  17'  E.-2,  Rises  in  the  E.  Ghauts,  in 
S.  Arcot ;  flows  E.  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near 
Porto  Novo,  lat.  11°  29'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  50'  E.     It  only  admits  : 
small  craft.     Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation. 

VELAY  (LE),  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  depended 
on  prov.  Vivarais,  and  now  forms  part  of  dep.  Haute- Loire. 
Pny  was  its  capital. 

VELDWEZELT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Lim- 
burg,  12  m.  E.S.E.  Hasselt.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1076. 

VELE,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  dep.  Marne ;  flows 
W.N.  W.  past  Rheims  into  dep.  Aisne,  and  joins  1.  bank  Aisne 
a  little  below  Braine,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 

VELEIA,  or  VELI.EIA,  an  anc.  Ligurian  city,  Parma, 
1.  bank  Chero,  about  24  m.  S.  Piacenza.  Only  a  few  ruins 
of  it  now  remain.  It  stood  on  the  N.  slope  of  a  hill  called 
Negra,  close  to  Mounts  Moria  and  Rovinasso,  which,  originally 
only  one  mountain,  burst  asunder  and  buried  Veleia  under 
their  ruins.  Some  interesting  remains  have  been  obtained  from 
it  by  excavation. 

VELENCZE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Stuhlweissenburg,  near  lake  of  same  name;  with  two  churches, 
a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  cane,  corn,  and  wine.  Pop.  1248. 


VELETHE,  or  VELVATIN,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither 
Theiss,  co.  Ugocs,  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  3  m.  from 
Nagy-Szollos ;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1336. 

VELEZ,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  prov.  and  60  m.  N.  Tunja; 
lat.  6°  10'  N.;  Ion.  73°  50'  W.;  1.  bank  Suarez.  It  is  dis 
agreeably  situated  on  ground  so  soft  and  muddy,  that  the 
streets  are  at  times  impassable,  none  of  them  being  paved. 
It  contains  a  handsome  church  and  two  convents.  The  waters 
are  bad  and  unwholesome.  Pop.  7546. 

VELEZ-BLANCO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  57  m. 
N.N.E.  Almeria,  on  an  isolated  eminence.  The  more  ancient 
part  of  this  town,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  but  strong 
castle,  is  nearly  ruinous.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two 
primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  and  two  oratories.  Near  it 
are  quarries  of  gypsum,  red  and  white  marble,  mines  of  sul 
phate  of  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  and  springs  holding  in  solution 
chlorate  and  sulphate  of  soda  ;  but  none  of  them  are  turned  to 
account.  Pop.  (agricultural),  7000. 

VELEZ-i>E-BENAUDALLA,atn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
30  m.  S.E.  Granada,  1.  bank  Guadalteo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  an  ancient  ruinous  castle.  It  has  a  townhouse, 
prison,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  church  of  good  architec 
ture.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  as  muleteers  and 
bakers,  for  Velez  supplies  with  bread  Motril  and  other  towns ; 
but  a  considerable  number  also  are  employed  in  the  different 
lead-mines  in  the  neighbouring  Sierra  of  Lnjar,  as  well  as  in 
manufactures  of  that  metal.  Pop.  3042. 

VELEZ  MALAGA,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
15  m.  E.  Malaga,  on  the  Velez,  1^  m.  from  the  Mediterranean  ; 
lat.  36°  45'  N.;  Ion.  3°  3'  W.  The  houses  are  in  general 
three  stories,  and  the  streets  broad,  but  for  the  most  part 
steep  and  irregular  ;  and  although  indifferently  paved,  they 
are  kept  neat  and  clean.  It  has  five  squares,  in  one  of  which 
stands  the  townhouse,  a  spacious  and  elegant  structure.  It 
has  also  a  small  and  insecure  prison,  custom-house,  hospital 
for  the  sick,  foundling  hospital,  house  of  refuge,  two  primary 
endowed'  schools,  with  various  other  private  ones;  two  parish 
churches,  three  suppressed  convents,  the  churches  of  which 
are  open  for  public  worship,  two  nunneries,  and  several  her 
mitages ;  manufactures  of  sugar,  hats,  soap,  cordage,  brandy 
and  liqueurs,  leather,  three  flour  and  29  oil  mills.  The  chief 
source  of  the  wealth  of  Velez  has  always  been  its  fruits, 
lemons,  oranges,  figs,  almonds,  but  especially  its  famous  mus 
catel  raisins.  It  is  also  celebrated  for  its  oil,  which  is  con 
sidered  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  In  1844-5,  the  number 
of  vessels  that  entered  its  port  was  340,  tonnage,  5461 ;  the 
chief  articles  imported  being  rice,  dried  cod,  barilla,  coal, 
and  timber.  Pop.  13,713. 

VELEZ-RuBio,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  54  m. 
N.N.E.  Almeria.  It  is  surrounded  by  earthen  walls,  has 
four  squares,  a  handsome  modern  parish  church  crowning  a 
central  height,  a  suppressed  convent,  and  ruined  nunnery,  a 
large  and  well-built  courthouse,  with  a  massive  but  unhealthy 
prison ;  a  college,  several  schools,  and  a  magnificent  hospital, 
originally  intended  for  general  purposes,  but  now  devoted 
solely  to  foundlings.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  hempen  cloth,  oil,  and  flour  ;  and  the  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  above  manufactures  and  agricultural  produce. 
There  is  an  annual  fair  which  lasts  eight  days.  Pop.  1 1 ,300. 

VELHA,  a  lofty  and  extensive^erra  in  Brazilian  Guiana, 
between  the  Para  and  the  Amazon." 

VELH  AS,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  W.  slope  of  the  hills 
between  provs.  Minas-Geraes  and  Goyaz,  runs  W.N.W.  in  the 
latter  prov.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Paranaiva,  60  m.  above  its  con 
fluence  with  the  Grande,  after  a  course  of  240  m.,  during 
which  it  receives  in  succession  the  Furnas,  Uberava-Verda- 
deiro,  and  Inferno  on  the  left;  and  the  Quebra-Anzoes  on  the 
right.  In  the  rainy  season  barges  ascend  as  far  as  the  Furnas. 

VELHAS  (RIO-DAS-),  or  GUAICUHI,  a  river,  Brazil,  prov. 
Minas  Geraes,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Serra  Paraupeba ; 
flows  E.,  then  turns  suddenly  N.,  receives  the  Sipo,  Parauna, 
Pardo,  Curmatahi,  and  the  Bicudo,  and  joins  1.  bank  Sao 
Francisco  above  the  village  of  Barra-das-Velhas. 

VELICSNA,  or  NAGYFALU,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co. 
Arva,  r.  bank  river  of  that  name,  35  m.  N.  Neusohl.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  townhouse,  and  school ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  a  trade  in  hemp  and  flax.  Pop.  1535. 

VELIJ,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  53  m.  N.E.  Vitebsk,  at 
the  confluence  of  a  stream  of  same  name  with  the  S.  Dvina. 
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It  is  very  irregularly  and  poorly  built  of  wood  ;  and  has  one 
R.  Catholic  and  eight  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  castle, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  linseed,  and  corn.  P.  4700. 

VELIKAIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  S.  of  gov.  Pskov; 
flows  S.S.W.  into  gov.  Vitebsk,  then  turns  suddenly  N., 
re-enters  gov.  Pskov,  and  falls  into  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Pskov,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m. 

VELlKI-LuKi,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  128  m.  S.E.  Pskov, 
on  the  Lovat,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  communicat 
ing  with  a  suburb.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart ; 
has  seven  churches,  manufactures  of  leather  and  articles  in 
leather ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  these  articles  and  in  flax 
and  hemp.  Pop.  4000. 

VELINO,  a  river,  Italy,  rises  in  the  W.  slope  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  N.  of  prov.  Abruzzo- Ultra,  Naples;  flows 
S.S.W.  and  W.,  enters  Papal  States,  and  reaches  Rieti.  Here 
it  turns  N.N.W.,  and  dashing  over  si  precipice  of  about  900  ft. 
in  height,  forms  the  celebrated  falls  of  Terni,  and  then  joins 
1.  bank  Nera.  Its  principal  affluents,  both  on  the  left,  are  the 
Salto  and  Turano ;  total  course,  about  60  m. 

VELLANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  Florence, 
4  m.  N.  Pescia ;  with  a  church,  an  old  castle,  several  schools, 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  wood.  Pop.  2820. 

VELLETRI  [anc.  Velitrce],  a.  tn.  Papal  States,  com.  and 
21  m.  S.E.  Rome,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisio.  It  is  sur 
rounded  by  ruinous  walls,  and  is  both  irregularly  and  poorly 
built.  It  has,  however,  one  large  square,  with  a  statue  of 
Pope  Urban  VII. ;  and  several  of  its  fountains  are  handsome. 
The  buildings  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  are  the  townhall, 
built  from  the  designs  of  Bramante ;  the  palace  Lancellotti, 
and  the  palace  Borgia,  a  handsome  edifice,  but  now  deprived 
of  its  chief  attraction — a  picture-gallery,  which  has  been  re 
moved  bodily  to  Naples.  Velletri  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  who 
is  a  kind  of  sovereign  within  his  own  territory,  having  a  sol 
diery  and  treasury  of  his  own,  and  holding  a  supreme  court, 
whose  decisions  cannot  be  carried  by  appeal  even  to  the  Pope. 
The  foundation  of  the  town  by  the  Volsci,  its  first  inhabi 
tants,  dates  from  a  very  early  period.  It  is  the  original  seat 
of  the  Octavian  family.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  its  most 
celebrated  member,  was  born  here,  and  here  too  several  of 
his  successors  had  magnificent  palaces,  in  which  they  occa 
sionally  resided.  Pop.  12,000. 

VELLORE,  a  tn.  and  extensive  fortress,  Hindoostan, 
presid.  and  94  m.  W.  Madras ;  lat.  12°  55'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  11'  E, 
The  town,  which  lies  S.  from  the  fort,  is  large,  populous, 
rather  clean  and  neat,  contains  a  splendid  pagoda,  and  has  an 
exceedingly  busy  and  well-supplied  bazaar.  The  fortress  is 
extensive,  has  ramparts  built  of  large  stones,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  deep  wide  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  and  tilled  with  clear 
water.  It  contains  barracks,  hospitals,  magazines,  and  build 
ings  sometime  occupied  by  state  prisoners.  Though  the  heat 
of  Vellore  is  very  great,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  debilitated 
troops  from  other  stations  recover  strength  when  sent  here. 
On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  the  sons  of  Tippoo-Saib  were 
sent  here,  and  continued  to  reside  in  Vellore  frcm  1799  to 
1806,  when  a  mutiny  and  cruel  massacre,  perpetrated  by  the 
native  troops  on  their  officers  and  Europeans,  caused  their 
removal. 

VELSEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  5  m.  N. 
Haarlem,  prettily  situated  ;  with  two  churches  and  a  school. 
Pop.  8G2. 

VELSIQUE-RuDDERSHOVEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  E.  Flanders,  10£  m.  S.  Ghent.  It  is  neat  and  thriving ; 
and  has  a  church,  chapel,  three  schools,  and  a  convent ;  manu 
factures  of  linen  and  cotton,  and  three  flour-mills.  Pop.  2661. 

VELTHEM-BEYssEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  10m.  N.E.  Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1202. 

VELTSPURG,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria.     See  FELDSBERG. 

VELUWE,  a  dist.  Holland,  forming  the  N.W.  part  of 
prov.  Gelderland,  and  comprised  between  the  Zuider-zee,  the 
Ijssel,  and  the  Rhine. 

V EMEND,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Baranya, 
1  m.  from  Szektsb ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  cattle,  and  oak-timber.  Pop.  1983. 

VEMENTRY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Scotland,  in 
the  Bay  of  St.  Magnus,  and  close  to  the  island  of  Mainland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  sound  of  Eye.  It 
depastures  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  and  sheep. 


VENADO,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  and  45  m. 
N.  San-Luis-Potosi.  Pop.  8000. 

VENAFRO  [anc.  Vena f rum],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro, 
31  m.  N.N.  W.  Caserta.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  contains  a 
handsome  cathedral,  six  parish  churches,  three  schools,  five 
monasteries,  a  nunnery,  and  a  large  hospital.  Pop.  2800. 

VENANS,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  about  2  m.  W.N.W.  Susa;  a  paltry  place,  with  a 
small  square,  in  which  the  parish  church  stands.  Pop.  1428. 
VENASCA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov.  and 
8  in.  S.W.  Saluzzo.  It  is  very  poorly  built ;  has  a  court  of 
justice,  a  parish  church,  and  a  marble- quarry.  Pop.  2611. 

VENCAT1  GERRY,  two  tns.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Mad 
ras  :— 1,  59  m.  W.  by  N.  Arcot. — 2,  72  m.  N.  by  E.  Arcot. 
VENCE  [anc.  Vindum],  a  walled  tn.  France,  dep.  Var, 
6  m.  N.W.  Nice.     It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  oil-mills, 
and  a  trade  in  olive-oil  and  fruit.     Pop.  3101. 

VEND  A  (GRANDE),  a  vil.  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  prov.  and 
8  m.  from  Rio-de-Janeiro.  Being  on  the  highroad  to  Minas- 
Geraes,  and  having  a  harbour  where  barges  can  load  for  Rio- 
de  Janeiro,  it  commands  a  good  trade. 

VENDEE,  a  river,  France,  formed  by  the  union  of  three 
small  streams,  the  principal  of  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
forest  of  Chantemerle,  in  the  W.  of  dep.  Deux-Sevres,  enters 
dep.  Vendee ;  flows  S.S.W.,  passes  Fontenay,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Sevre-Niortaise  a  little  above  Marans,  after  a  course  of  about 
45  m.,  of  which  15m.,  beginning  at  Gros-Noyer,  are  navigable. 
VENDEE,  a  maritime  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  bydeps. 
Loire-Inferieure  and  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  Deux-Sevres,  S.  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure,  S.W.  and  W.  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  greatest 
length,  N.W.  to  S.E. ,75m.;  breadth,  65 m. ;  area,  2595  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  perhaps  more  diversified  than  that  of  any  other 
department,  and  is  divided  into  four  distinct  parts — the  Bo 
cage,  so  named  from  the  quantity  of  wood  which  covers  it, 
and  occupying  above  one-half  the  department;  the  Plaine, 
a  tongue  of  land  included  between  the  Bocage  and  the  S. 
limit  of  the  department,  sloping  gradually  down  towards  the 
sea,  by  which,  from  the  quantity  of  shells  and  calcareous 
matters  strewed  over  its  surface,  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
i  one  time  covered;  the  Marais,  applied  to  all  the  S.  and  W. 
;  coasts  of  the  department  where  marshes  prevail,  from  many 
j  of  which  salt  is  obtained;  and  the  lies,  four  in  number — 
Bouin,  Dieu,  Noirmoutiers,  and  Pilier.     The  rivers  are  nu 
merous,  and  five  of  them  are  navigable  within  the  department 
— the  Autise,  Vendee,  Lay,  Vie,  and  Sevre-Niortaise.     The 
I  Sevre-Nantaise  does  not  become  navigable  till  it  reaches  de- 
!  partment  Loire-Infe'rieure.     The  only  navigable  canal  is  that 
i  of  Lucon.     About  two-thirds  of  the  land  are  arable,  and  one- 
sixth  of  it  in  permanent  meadow  or  pasture.     Besides  grain, 
j  which  more  than  suffices  for  the  home  consumption,  the  prin- 
I  cipal  crops  are  flax  and  hemp.     A  considerable  quantity  of 
!  wine  is  produced,  but  the  quality  is  almost  without  exception 
extremely  indifferent.    Of  domestic  animals,  the  horses  only 
are  superior  breeds.     Game  both  large  and  small  abounds ; 
and  the  fishings  in  the  sea  and  the  rivers  are  very  produc 
tive.     The  minerals  include  a  mine  of  argentiferous  lead,  and 
indications   of  coal,  but  there  is  little  iron.     There  is  an 
excellent  millstone-quarry,  arid  also  quarries  of  granite  and 
building-stone.     Clay,  some  of  it  fit  for  porcelain  and  fine 
ware,  occurs  in  many  places.     The  manufactures  consist  of 
household  linen,  coarse  woollens,  earthenware,  and  salt;  and 
the  trade  is  in  corn,  wines  of  Bordeaux  and  Aunis,  wood- 
charcoal,  ship-timber,  horses,  &c.     The  inhabitants,  particu 
larly  those  of  the  Bocage,  are  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  and  the  strong  mutual  attachment  subsist 
ing  between  the  lords  and  occupiers  of  the  soil.    The  strength 
of  this  attachment  has  more  than  once  signalized  itself  in 
modern  times,  in  a  manner  very  honourable  to  the  parties 
!  themselves,  but  with  very  disastrous  results.     For  adminis- 
;  trative  purposes  Vende"e  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements 
— Bourbon- Vendee  (the  capital),  Fontenay,  and  Les-Sables-d'- 
Olonne  ;  subdivided  into  30  cantons,  and  294  communes.  Pop. 
!  (1852),  383,734. 

VENDEN,  a  tn.  Russia.  See  WENDEN. 
VENDOME  [anc.  Vindocinum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Loir- 
et-Cher,  on  the  Loir,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  covered  with  vine 
yards,  20  m.  N.N.W.  Blois.  It  is  regularly  and  well  built, 
and  on  a  height  above  it  rise  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  old 
castle  of  Vendome.  It  is  provided  with  several  fine  promen- 
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atles,  contains  an  ancient  church,  a  communal  college,  public 
library,  barracks,  and  theatre ;  and  lias  manufactures  of  gloves, 
and  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  tanneries,  and  cotton  and  payer 
mills.  Pop.  6709. 

VENDOTENA  [anc.  Amdatartn],  an  is),  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  off  coast  of  Naples ;'  lat.  40°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  13°  24'  E.  It 
is  about  9  m.  in  circuit,  is  defended  by  a  strong  tower,  and 
has  a  small  harbour.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Under  the  Konian  emperors  it  was  occasionally  used  as  a 
kind  of  state  prison;  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  and 
Octavia,  the  wife  of  Nero,  were  banished  to  it.  Pop.  300. 

VENDRELL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  16  m. 
N.E.  Tarragona,  6  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  with  an 
assembly-room,  custom-house,  hospital,  church,  hermitage, 
several  schools,  and  two  towers  on  the  coast ;  a  cooperage, 
and  a  distillery.  Pop.  (agricultural),  4296. 

YENERIA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  6  in.  N.W. 
Turin,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Stura.  It  consists  of  a  spacious 
street,  regularly  lined  by  well-built  houses;  and  has  two  parish 
churches,  a  large  old  castle,  a  riding  and  a  communal  school. 
a  small  hospital,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  3207. 

VENEZUELA,  a  republic  of  8.  America,  occupying  the 
N.E.  portion  of  that  continent ;  lat.  1°  8'  to  12°  16'  N. ;  Ion. 
53°  15'  to  73°  17'  W. ;  bounded,  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  E. 
ihje  Atlantic  Ocean  and  British  Guiana,  S.  Brazilian  or  Portu 
guese  Guiana,  and  W.  New  Granada.  This  western  boundary 
does  not  follow  the  natural  line  of  demarcation,  but  rests  on 
a  convention  between  the  two  republics.  It  begins  on  the 
coast  at  Cape  Chichibacoa,  Ion.  72°  24'  W.,  runs  to  the 
sources  of  the  Maimachi,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio-Negro,  and  is 
determined  throughout  chiefly  by  the  junctions  and  courses 
of  rivers,  its  whole  length  being  1100  m.  The  S.  and  E. 
boundaries  running  through  countries  but  little  known,  are 
imperfectly  determined.  The  former  of  these,  towards  Brazil, 
from  the  source  of  the  Maimachi  in  the  \V.,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Kupnnuni  and  Essequibo  in  the  E.,  follow  the  water- 
bounds  or  ridges  separating  the  basins  of  rivers  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  can  only  be  re 
presented  hypothetically.  On  the  E.  the  republic  assumes 
that  its  boundary  extends  from  the  river  Cuyuni  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Moroco  on  the  coast,  while  the  British  government 
claims  for  Guiana  a  territory  N.  of  this  line,  and  all  the  coast 
between  the  Essequibo  and  Orinoco.  The  area  of  the  Republic 
is  about  400,000  sq.  m.,  or  double  that  of  France.  When  Ojeda 
and  Vespucci  entered  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  in  J499,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  there  an  Indian  village,  constructed  on 
piles  over  the  water,  the  banks  of  the  lake  being  thought  un 
healthy.  They  called  the  insular  village  Venezuela  (the 
diminutive  of  Venezia  or  Venice),  a  name  subsequently  given 
to  the  lake,  and  ultimately  to  the  surrounding  country. 

In  variety  of  surface,  Venezuela  is  nowise  inferior  to  the 
other  S.  American  republics ;  it  has,  indeed,  the  advantage  that 
its  mountains  hold  a  secondary  importance,  and  occupy  but  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  territory.  Its  plains  (the  llunoa]  are 
easily  accessible,  and  to  a  great  extent  extremely  productive. 
In  the  rainy  season,  the  inundations  of  the  rivers  in  the  basin 
of  the  Orinoco  extend  far  and  wide,  and  the  forests  are  con 
verted  into  seas.  The  mesas  or  table-lands,  varying  in  ele 
vation  from  500  ft.  to  1300  ft.,  are  also  well  developed,  and 
constitute  a  characteristic  of  the  country. 

Mountains. — The  E.  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  divides  into  two 
branches  before  it  leaves  New  Granada.  The  W.  branch, 
which  incloses  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  bears  in  its  different 
portions,  different  names — Sierra-de-Ocaiia,  Sierra-de-Perija 
(in  the  middle),  and  where  it  reaches  the  coast  at  Cape  Chichi 
bacoa,  Montes-de-Oca.  It  has  but  a  moderate  elevation,  rarely 
exceeding  4000  ft.,  and  is  nowhere  cultivated.  The  thick 
forests  which  cover  it  in  its  whole  extent  shelter  the  inde 
pendent  Indian  tribes,  the  Cucinas  and  the  Goajiras.  The 
E.  branch  enters  Venezuela  much  farther  S.,  and  stretching 
N.E.  for  about  300  in.,  its  general  breadth  being  60  m.,  im 
poses  on  an  extensive  area  comparative  sterility.  It  is  an 
immense  pile  of  rocks,  forming  ridges  narrow  at  the  summit, 
and  rising  to  the  limits  of  alpine  vegetation.  The  paramos, 
or  summit-plains,  have  generally  an  elevation  of  12,000  ft.  and 
the  Sierra-Nevada-de-Merida,  the  loftiest  of  the  summits 
which  rise  above  them,  and  15,300  ft.  in  height,  is  always 
covered  with  snow.  Where  cultivation  has  got  a  footing  on 
the  slopes  of  these  mountains,  it  succeeds  to  a  height  of  8000  ft. 


or  9000  ft.,  the  line  which  separates  the  cereal  crops  of  tem 
perate  climates,  wheat, barley,  &c.,  from  tropical  productions, 
maize,  coffee,  the  yuca,  &c.,  being  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4000  ft.  Breaking  off  from  these  mountains  near  Truxillo, 
the  coast-chain  runs  N.E.  towards  the  Gulf  of  Tacarigua  or 
Valencia,  which,  inclosed  by  the  mountains,  presents  the  most 
diversified  and  beautiful  scenery  ;  the  chain  then  continues  on 
wards  parallel  to  the  sea-coast.  Its  N.  branch,  known  as  the 
Sierra-de-Mariara,  terminates  at  Cape  Codera,  rising  in  the 
Silla-de-Caracas,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  sea, 
to  an  elevation  of  8600  ft.  The  S.  branch,  known  as  the  Moun 
tains  of  Guacimoand  Yusma,  sends  a  winding  chain,  Sierra  de- 
alta-Gracia,  S.  to  the  Orinoco  ;  while  towards  the  E.  and  S.E., 
it  forms  the  chains  of  the  Bergantin  and  Cocollar.  The  valleys 
and  table-lands  of  these  coast-chains,  which  have  collectively 
a  moderate  elevation,  are  the  chief  seats  of  cultivation  in 
Venezuela,  and  form  tojrether  the  most  populous  region  of  the 
torrid  zone  in  the  New  World.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Guiana,  rises  an  insulated  group  of  moun 
tains,  between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  divisible  into 
several  chains,  extending  for  the  most  part  E.  and  W.,  and 
called  collectively  the  Mountains  of  Parima.  This  extensive 
mountain-region  still  remains  unexplored,  a  wilderness  over 
grown  with  superb  forests.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the 
Mountains  of  Parima  nowhere  attain  the  elevation  of  paramos 
(12,000  ft.),  so  that  their  summits,  when  cleared  of  trees, 
would  be  capable  of  yielding  the  grains  of  Europe. 

Llanos. — From  the  Mountains  of  Parima  to  the  coast-chain 
at  Caracas,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  extends  an  immense  plain,  with  an  area  of  per 
haps  300,000  sq.  m.,  having  in  some  places  on  its  margin  an 
elevation  of  1300  ft.,  though  a  great  portion  of  it  is  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  flooded 
by  the  rivers  to  an  extent  equal  to  double  the  surface  of  the 
British  Isles.  Such  are  the  llanos  (levels)  of  Venezuela. 
They  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  which  in  the  most 
favoured  spots  occur  only  in  small  clusters.  The  moriclic 
(Mauritia)  palm  is  scattered  thinly  over  the  waste,  which  is 
often  quite  treeless.  The  change  of  level  is  rarely  discerni 
ble  by  the  eye,  though  in  some  places,  patches  of  rock,  show 
ing  horizontal  stratification,  and  occasionally  some  square 
miles  in  extent,  rise  a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain. 
Iii  the  dry  season,  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos  presents  to 
the  vie>v  a  bare  sunburnt  desert,  over  which  the  least  agi 
tation  of  the  air  whirls  clouds  of  dust.  The  intense  heat  re 
verberated  from  the  naked  ground,  the  want  of  landmarks, 
with  the  frequency  of  extensive  mirage,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  water,  then  render  a  journey  through  the  llanos  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  But  no  sooner  does  the  rain  fall — 
and  it  pours  down  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the  tropics — 
than  the  scene  changes  totally  ;  vegetation  springs  forth  and 
spreads  itself  abroad  with  surprising  rapidity,  the  arid  waste 
becomes  a  rich  garden,  the  moistened  earth  is  seen  to  heave 
and  open,  and  forth  come  the  crocodile  and  the  boa-constrictor, 
shaking  off  their  lethargy,  and  releasing  themselves  from  their 
temporary  imprisonment.  The  rivers,  hitherto  dry,  are  now 
quickly  filled,  and  their  banks  being  low,  the  waters  spread 
over  the  llanos,  forming  great  seas,  which  towards  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  penetrate  even  into  the  majestic  forests.  The 
plains  above  the  level  of  the  inundation  feed  cattle  and  horses 
in  great  numbers. 

'Rivers. — Among  the  rivers  of  Venezuela,  the  Orinoco  holds 
decidedly  the  first  place ;  among  the  rivers  of  S.  America 
generally,  it  ranks  third  in  magnitude.  The  exuberantly 
fertile  valley  of  that  great  river,  into  which  flow  above 
400  other  rivers  reputed  navigable,  watering  a  territory  of 
150,000  sq.  in.,  offers  to  advancing  civilization  all  the  natural 
conditions  of  an  opulent  and  populous  state.  (See  ORINOCO.) 
Within  the  limits  of  this  Republic,  the  rivers  that  have  a 
course  of  at  least  100  m.  are  about  60  in  number ;  the  chief 
of  these  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  (which  sec)  ;  of  the 
remainder,  few  call  for  especial  notice.  The  Cuyuni  runs  E. 
from  the  Mountains  of  Parima,  S.  of  the  Orinoco,  to  join  the 
Essequibo  in  British  Guiana.  Farther  W.  the  Guainia  or  Rio- 
Negro,  crosses  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  on  its  way  from 
the  foot  of  the  Andes  in  New  Granada,  to  the  Amazon  in  the 
Brazilian  Guiana.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea 
are  much  inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  already  mentioned ; 
the  most  important  of  them  are  the  Zulia,  Catatumba,  and 
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Motatan,  falling  into  Lake  Maracaibo  ;  the  Tocuyo,  running 
N.E.  between  the  provinces  of  Coro  and  Carabobo  ;  the  Tuy, 
ruTining  E.  through  the  plains  S.  of  Caracas ;  the  Unare,  50  m. 
farther  E. ;  and  the  Guarapiche,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
Lakes  and  Harbours. — Above  200  lakes  or  lagoons  are 
enumerated  within  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  but  most  of 
these  are  the  results  of  inundation,  being  only  marshes  more 
or  less  permanently  covered.  Only  two  of  the  whole  number 
are  noteworthy  for  extent  or  beauty,  namely,  Lakes  Mara 
caibo  and  Tacarigua  (which  see) .  The  chief  harbours  are  those 
of  Cumana,  at  the  S.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  capacious 
enough  to  receive  and  shelter  all  the  fleets  of  Europe ;  and 
Puerto-Cabello,  which  is  also  roomy  and  secure.  La  Guayra 
owes  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  vicinity  to  Caracas,  and  to 
the  populousness  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

Climate.— The  climate  of  Venezuela  exhibits  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  equatorial  character.  It  distinguishes  seasons 
only  as  they  are  wet  or  dry.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons 
on  the  coasts  ;  in  December  and  January  are  the  short  rains, 
the  long  rains  fall  from  April  to  July.  In  February  and 
March,  and  from  August  till  November,  are  the  dry  sea 
sons.  On  the  coast-mountains  the  rain  is  very  heavy,  and 
the  rank  vegetation,  combined  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmo 
sphere,  renders  that  region  extremely  insalubrious.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  as  at  the  foot  of  the  high  Andes,  the 
rains  never  cease  entirely,  and  fall  heavily  with  little  inter 
mission  for  10  or  11  months  of  the  year.  The  heat  on  the 
coast  is  generally  excessive,  and  in  some  places,  as  La  Guayra, 
almost  insufferable.  The  banks  of  the  Orinoco  are  said  to 
be  cooler  than  the  adjacent  llanos,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
rapid  evaporation  continually  going  forward  in  them  ;  and 
Angostura,  close  by  that  river,  is  refreshed  by  breezes  from 
the  sea,  above  200  m.  distant.  The  changes  produced  in  the 
llanos,  by  the  spreading  of  the  inundation  and  its  retire 
ment,  are  alike,  prejudicial  to  health.  The  lowlands  about 
the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  reek  with  pestilent  exhalations, 
arid  when  the  first  rain  falls  after  the  dry  season,  they  emit 
a  strong  musky  odour,  like  that  which  characterizes  certain 
animals,  as  the  jaguar,  the  crocodile,  rattlesnake,  &c.  Ele 
phantiasis  and  goitre  seem  to  be  here  endemic  diseases.  The  ! 
whole  of  Venezuela,  excepting  the  alluvial  tracts  about  the 

j     Orinoco,  is  liable  to  earthquake.     In  1812  desolating  shocks,  ! 

•     which  laid  in  ruins  Caracas,  La  Guayra,  and  Puerto-Cabello,  ' 
were  felt  along  the  coast  through  an  extent  of  1000  m. 

Minerals. — The  attention  of  the  first  Spanish  settlers  in 

j  this  country  was  forcibly  attracted  by  the  gold  ornaments 
worn  by  the  Indians,  and  their  search  for  mines  of  the  pre 
cious  metals  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  The  towns  of  Bar- 
quesimeto  and  Nirgua  owed  their  origin  to  the  discovery  of 
gold-mines  in  the  mountains  lying  between  them.  In  15601 
were  discovered  the  mines  of  Los  Teques.  In  1584  the  city 
of  San-Juan-de-la-Paz  was  founded  on  the  Tuy,  and  for  some 
years  derived  wealth  and  prosperity  from  the  neighbouring 
gold-mines  of  Apa  and  Carapa.  Several  other  mines  enjoyed 
a  transient  reputation.  But  owing  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  supposed  treasures,  and  the  ravages  of  climate,  these  mines 
seem  to  have  been  all  abandoned  early  in  the  17th  century, 
and  were  soon  forgotten.  Silver  mines  were  also  discovered 
at  Guanita  between  Aroa  and  Nirgua;  and  in  the  present 
century,  silver-ores  have  been  found  in  the  Mountains  of 
Merida,  S.  of  Lake  Maracaibo.  But  the  copper  of  Aroa  has 
proved  more  valuable  than  its  silver.  These  copper-mines, 
situate  in  the  hills  of  San  Felipe,  about  70  in.  W.  of  Puerto- 
Cabello,  are  extremely  productive.  The  tin-mines  of  Bar- 
quesimeto  were  worked  for  many  years  on  account  of  the 
Crown,  their  whole  produce  being  used  in  casting  brass  guns ; 
they  were  at  length  sold  to  a  private  speculator,  who  aban 
doned  them.  Coal  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  abundant  in 
many  of  the  coast-districts,  but  chiefly  in  Coro.  Among  the 
mineral  resources  of  Venezuela,  salt  is  not  the  least  important. 
The  salt-mines  of  Araya,  facing  the  sea,  on  the  peninsula  N.  of 
Cumana,  were  discovered  by  the  followers  of  Columbus  in 
1499,  and  as  they  offered  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  purest 
salt,  they  continued  for  some  years  to  attract  adventurers  of 
all  nations.  Asphalte  and  petroleum  are  abundant  round  Lake 
Maracaibo.  At  Lagunillas,  in  Merida,  is  a  lagoon,  which,  in 
the  dry  season,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  the  sesqui-carbonate 
of  soda,  known  to  European  druggists  by  the  African  name  of 
trona.  The  Indians  use  it  to  mix  with  their  tobacco. 


Botany. — Owing  to  the  equatorial  position  of  Venezuela, 
the  variety  of  its  surface,  and  its  humid  climate,  the  flora  of 
that  country  is  one  of  the  richest  on  the  earth.  So  various 
indeed  are  its  plants,  that  even  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
more  important  kinds  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be 
here  devoted  to  them.  It  will  here  suffice  to  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  several  gradations  of  vegetable  forms  from  the 
sea-side  to  the  snows  of  the  Andes.  From  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  3300  ft.,  extends  the  region  of  palms. 
Only  three  species  flourish  above  these  limits,  one  being  the 
wax-palm,  which  often  attains  an  elevation  of  9000  ft. ;  another 
is  the  royal  palm,  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  beauty.  Of 
the  palms  in  the  lower  plains,  the  most  important  is  the 
moriche  (Cocus  Mauritia),  called  by  the  missionaries  the  bread 
of  life,  or  the  Indian  sago.  This  tree  prefers  marshy  ground, 
and  is  thinly  scattered  even  over  the  llanos.  Every  part  of 
it  is  serviceable ;  its  farinaceous  pith,  called  yuruma,  is  made 
into  bread  ;  if  this  be  allowed  to  decay  in  the  tree,  it  breeds 
worms,  which  are  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a  great  deli 
cacy.  The  berries,  leaves,  cortical  fibres  of  the  root,  and  the 
wood  itself  of  this  tree,  are  all  converted  to  use  by  the 
Caribs  and  Guaranis.  The  chiquichiqui  yields  the  fibrous 
tufts  of  which  the  natives  make  their  strong  and  elastic  ropes. 
The  yaqui  supplies  the  place  of  the  olive ;  two  kinds  of  oil, 
one  of  them  extremely  fine,  being  made  from  its  fruit.  The 
chaguarama,  a  palm  of  most  elegant  and  majestic  appearance, 
produces,  in  immense  clusters,  a  fruit  equally  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Mingled  with  the  palms  are  the  cardones  and 
cacti  of  candelabra  forms,  sensitive  mimosae,  pine-apple  or 
bromelia,  nor  must  we  forget  the  milk-tree,  called  also  palo- 
de-vaca  or  cow-tree,  which  yields  on  incision  a  nutritious 
fluid  resembling  milk.  Among  the  large  timber-trees  may 
be  mentioned  the  bauhinia,  of  colossal  size,  the  Boinlax  Ceiba, 
and  mahogany.  Sarsaparilla,  copaiba,  dragon's-blood,  and  other 
drugs,  besides  caucho  (caoutchouc)  from  several  trees  of  dif 
ferent  kinds,  are  all  produced  in  the  region  of  palms.  In  the 
forests  thus  richly  stored  with  useful  products,  the  plants 
which  chiefly  engross  the  stranger's  attention  and  admiration, 
are  the  arborescent  grasses  (bombusa), and  tree-ferns.  Beginning 
at  an  absolute  elevation  of  600  (generally  of  2000)  ft.,  and  ex 
tending  up  to  9000ft.,  are  the  febrifuge  plants  (cinchona),  some 
times  forming  great  forests  by  themselves.  This  is  the  native 
zone  of  many  flowering  plants  now  introduced  into  European 
conservatories.  Here  also  grow  wild  the  aromatic  vanilla, 
the  plantain,  the  strychnos  or  poison  plant  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  niopo,  an  acacia,  of  the  bruised  seeds  of  which  the  natives 
make  snuff.  Trees  grow  stunted  and  rare  at  the  elevation  of 
8000  ft.,  where  all  the  grains  of  temperate  regions  attain  per 
fection.  Alpine  plants  show  themselves  at  a  height  of  6500  ft., 
increasing  upwards  till  they  approach  their  upper  limit,  be 
tween  13,000  ft.  and  14,000ft.  Above  1 1,000ft.  bushes  cease, 
and  only  humble  plants  remain.  At  the  height  of  13,700  ft. 
phanerogamous  vegetation  disappears  altogether,  and  only 
lichens  and  hepaticas  cover  the  rocks  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow,  about  1300  ft.  higher  up.  Among  the  cul 
tivated  plants,  subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  demands  of  commerce,  the  first  rank  is  due  to  the  cacao. 
Owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  colonists,  however,  the  coasts 
of  Venezuela,  which  are  particularly  adapted  for  its  culture, 
were  long  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mother-country, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  chocolate  was  even  im 
ported  into  Caracas  from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Cura9ao.  It 
was  about  1728  that  the  cacao  of  Caracas  began  to  attract 
notice,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  the  exportation 
was  very  large  ;  but  this  prosperity  was  marred  by  the  war 
of  independence,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  cacao-plantations 
have  now  only  half  the  extent  of  those  of  1810.  The  plantain 
supplies  the  staple  food  of  the  great  majority  of  the  popula 
tion.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  thrive  at 
an  elevation  of  5000  ft. ;  but  lower  down  the  tree  is  more 
prolific,  and  continues  bearing  for  80  years,  loaded  with  fruit 
at  all  seasons.  Maize,  which  at  a  height  of  GOOO  ft.  or  8000  ft. 
ripens  slowly,  is  gathered  in  four  months  near  the  coast,  and 
thus  two  crops  of  it  are  easily  taken  in  the  year,  each  produc 
ing  240  fold.  The  yuca  is  cultivated  chiefly  by  the  Indians, 
who  prepare  from  the  root  the  farinaceous  meal  called  manioca. 
The  cocoa-nut  is  now  very  generally  cultivated  along  the  coasts 
of  Venezuela  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  and  is  found  to  be  more 
remunerative,  in  suitable  situations,  than  the  cacao.  In  1779 
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ico  or  emporium  of  the  royal  monopoly  of  tobacco 
blished  in  Venezuela.     The  privileges  thus  conferred 


the  cstant 

was  establ 

were  abolished,  however,  in  1832,  by  the  congress.  The 
tobacco  of  Varinas  in  Mcrida  is  much  esteemed  in  Europe. 
Cotton,' coffee,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  cultivated  with  success, 
but  not  as  yet  to  any  great  extent. 

Animals.  —  The  forests  of  Venezuela  are  amply  stocked 
with  the  feathered  tribes  and  with  monkeys.  Of  the  species 
peculiar  to  this  country,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
(iti,  a  diminutive  monkey  only  6  inches  in  length,  the  most 
elegant  varieties  of  which  are  found  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  Casiquiare.  While  the  monkeys  occupy  in  families  the 
upper  and  ramified  region  of  the  remote  forest,  the  tapir,  the 
largest  of  the  American  pachyderms,  wanders  below  in  soli 
tude  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  vaquira,  a  kind  of 
wild  hog,  though  much  smaller  than  the  tapir,  is  more  for 
midable,  and  when  in  large  herds,  fearlessly  attacks  the  hun 
ter.  The  jaguar  or  American  tiger,  being  hunted  for  the  sake, 
of  its  highly-prized  skin,  is  growing  rare.  The  puma  or  lion, 
prefers  the  hills  and  mountain-sides  to  the  deep  forests.  The 
cluguire  is  an  amphibious  animal  resembling  a  large  otter;  it 
is  often  domesticated  in  ponds  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which, 
being  deemed  fish,  is  eaten  during  fasts.  Besides  dolphins  of 
great  size  which  ascend  the  rivers,  the  manati,  often  weighing 
800  Ibs.,  is  found  in  the  Orinoco  and  its  affluents  at  the  foot 
of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  in  Lake  Maracaibo. 

Divisions.  —  Venezuela,  in  its  present  extent,  dates  from 
1821,  when  its  limits  were  assigned  by  the  Colombian  con 
gress.  It  was  divided  at  that  time  into  three  departments, 
namely,  Orinoco,  Venezuela,  and  Zulia.  In  1824  the  divi 
sion  was  re-adjusted,  and  a  fourth  department,  that  of  Apure, 
added.  These  departments  were  subdivided  into  12  provinces. 
But  in  1830,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Colombian  republic,  a 
13th  province,  Barquesimeto,  was  formed,  and  the  division 
into  departments  was  thrown  aside.  The  republic  is  therefore 
now  divided  into  the  following  13  provinces,  namely,  Caracas, 
Carabobo,  Barquesimeto,  Coro,  Maracaibo,  Truxillo,  Merida, 
Varinas,  Apure,  Barcelona,  Cumana,  Margarita  (the  island), 
and  Guiana.  The  last  nearly  equals  in  extent  all  the  others. 
In  Carabobo,  Apure,  Margarita,  and  Guiana,  the  capitals  are 
respectively  Valencia,  Achaguas,  Asuncion,  and  Angostura. 
The  other  provinces  all  bear  the  names  of  their  capitals. 

Population,  Race,  &c. — The  population  of  Venezuela,  like 
that  of  the  other  Spanish  American  colonies,  exhibits  a  singu 
lar  mixture  of  the  white  (Spanish),  red  (Indian),  and  black 
(African)  races,  and  contains  in  its  composition 
all  the  elements  of  disunion.     More  than  half 
of  the  population  are  people  of  colour,  that  is 
to  say,   Mestizoes,   Mulattoes,  Zavnbos,  and 
other  mixed  breeds.   The  Creoles,  or  people  of 
European  descent,  amount  at  the  utmost  to  a 
fourth.    The  domesticated  Indians  make  about 
a  sixth.      The   remainder   are  negro  slaves 
emancipated  by  decree  of  the  Republic,  dated 
March  10,  1854,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num 
ber  ;   and  independent  Indians.     The  whole 
amount  of  the  population  was  in  1839,  945,000, 
having  been  much  reduced  in  preceding  years 
by  intestine  war,  earthquakes,  and  pestilence. 
At  present  (1852),  it  probably  does  not  fall 
short  of  1,250,000.     Of  this  number,  about 
50,000  are  independent  Indians,  who  add  no 
thing  to  the  strength  or  resources  of  the  state. 
These  are  divided  into  at  least  100  different 
nations  or  tribes,  some  of  them  numbering 
but  100  people,  and  speaking  apparently  dif 
ferent    languages,   which   are   doubtless   but 
dialects  derived   from   a  comparatively  few 
tongues  in  the  isolation  of  the  forests.  Among 
the  nations  which  may  be  regarded  as  parent  stems  of  this 
various  and  alienated  progeny,  that  of  the  Caribs  holds  the 
first  rank.      The  Caribs  are  tall,  strong,  courageous,   and 
intelligent.     It  is  not  believed  that  cannibalism  was  ever  an 
established  custom  with  those  on  the  continent,  though  it 
certainly  existed  among  their  brethren  in  the  Antilles.     The 
surviving  remnants  of  their  nation  in  the  present  day  inhabit 
a  few  villages  in  Guiana,  on  the  rivers  Carony,  Cuyuni,  and 
Mazaruni,  and  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco.     The 
delta  of  this  river  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  entering  the 


sea  from  the  Sierra  Imataca,  are  inhabited  by  the  Guaranis, 
who  are  all  boatmen  trading  with  Trinidad,  and  subsisting 
chiefly  on  the  moriche-palm.  Some  of  them,  quitting  their 
woods  and  marshes,  have  settled  in  villages  near  Piacoa  in 
Guiana.  The  Guaicas,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piacoa, 
are  remarkable  for  their  fair  complexion  and  diminutive 
stature.  Their  language  resembles  that  of  the  Guaharibos, 
a  savage  tribe  dwelling  near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Orinoco. 
The  Maquiritares,  another  light-coloured  tribe,  dwell  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ventuari  and  Cunucanuma,  and  trade  with  Dem- 
erara.  The  Otomaques,  in  the  plains  of  the  Apure,  are  a 
wretched  tribe,  remarkable  for  their  extreme  addiction  to  the 
savage  habit  of  eating  clay.  The  Guajiros,  on  the  peninsula 
W.  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  are  still  a  considerable  nation ;  they 
cultivate  maize,  yuca,  and  sugar-cane,  and  breed  horses,  mules, 
and  goats. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  Venezuela,  devolved  on 
it  by  the  parent  republic  of  Colombia,  is  a  slightly  modified 
copy  of  that  of  the  U.  States.  The  R.  Catholic  religion  is  that 
of  the  state,  but  other  creeds  are  tolerated.  The  clergy  are 
held  to  be  strictly  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  The  papal 
sanction,  when  required,  is  transmitted  through  the  govern 
ment,  which  also  administers  the  patronage  of  the  church. 
There  is  very  little  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  state ;  the 
land  attracts  all  the  industry,  still  hardly  a  tenth  of  the  fertile 
territory  has  yet  been  reached  by  cultivation.  The  foreign 
commerce  is  chiefly  with  the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain. 
In  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  S.  American  states,  the  deve 
lopment  of  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  is  much 
hindered  by  the  want  of  good  roads.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  the  debt  contracted  by  loans  in  England  alone, 
amounted  to  £6,750,000. —  (Humboldt's  Personal  Narrative; 
Depons,  Voyage  a  la  Partie  Orientale  de  la  Terre  Ferine  en 
A.  I/.,  &c.,  1806;  Lavaysse,  Voyages,  &c.,  1813;  Hippesley, 
Expedition  to  the  Orinoco,  &c.,  1819;  Campaigns  and  Cruises 
in  Venezuela,  &c.,  1831  ;  Codazzi,  Eesumen  de  la  Geoyrafie 
de  Venezuele,  1841.) 

VENICE  [Latin,  Venetia;  Italian,  Venezia;  French, 
Venise ;  German,  Venedig],  a  seaport  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  cap. 
gov.  of  same  name,  on  an  extensive  lagoon  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  and  connected 
by  railway  with  Verona.  Mantua,  &c. ;  lat.  45°  25'  54"  N.; 
Ion.  12°  20'  15"-  E.  (R.)  Its  site  is  perhaps  the  most  extra 
ordinary  in  existence.  A  long  and  narrow  belt  of  land,  very 
little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  stretches  from  S.  to 


N.  along  a  portion  of  the  Adriatic,  and  at  the  average  distance 
of  about  4  m.  E.  of  the  shore.  A  number  of  openings  in  this 
belt  give  access  to  the  sea,  which  accordingly,  filling  all  the 
space  between  the  belt  and  the  shore,  forms  a  lagoon.  In  the 
N.  portion  of  this  lagoon,  a  cluster  of  islets,  to  the  number,  it 
is  said,  of  82,  must  at  one  time  have  been  visible  on  its  bosom, 
but  are  so  no  longer,  because  the  town  has  been  built  upon 
them,  or  rather  on  piles  driven  into  them,  and  conceals  them 
from  the  view  by  its  masses  of  building,  which,  from  what 
ever  quarter  viewed,  have  the  appearance  of  floating  on  the 
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sea.  Such  a  site  has  many  inconveniences,  but  one  of  its 
jnost  obvious  advantages  is  its  strength.  On  the  land-side  it 
is  defended  by  the  water,  and  on  the  sea-side  it  is  defended 
by  the  land,  the  only  approach  to  it  being  through  narrow 
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openings,  commanded  by  powerful  batteries  crossing  their 
fire  with  each  other,  and  making  a  successful  attack  on  the 
town  impossible,  till  these  formidable  batteries  are  silenced. 
In  regard  to  such  a  town,  the  ordinary  language  of  description 
must  be  changed,  and  an  idea  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
attending  not  to  its  streets,  but  to  the  net- work  of  canals 
which  wind  among  its  islets,  and  the  numerous  bridges  which 
place  them  in  communication  with  each  other.  Beginning  then 
with  the  canals,  the  first  which  claims  attention  is  the  Cana- 
lazo  or  grand  canal,  which  has  a  varying  breadth  of  from 
100  ft.  to  180  ft.,  and  pursues  a  series  of  serpentine  windings 
through  the  heart  of  the  city,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct 
and  nearly  equal  portions.  13oth  sides  of  this  canal  are  lined 
by  buildings,  many  of  them  marble-palaces  of  great  magnifi 
cence,  and  so  close  to  the  water's  edge  that  they  are  stepped  into 
from  the  gondolas  or  water-coaches  which  are  constantly  ply 
ing  about  in  all  directions,  and  give  wondrous  animation  to 
the  scene.  There  is  only  one  bridge  across  this  canal,  but 
it  is  the  Rialto,  which  spans  it  by  a  single  arch,  and  has  no 
rival  in  Venice.  The  other  canals  branching  off  from  the 
Canalazo  and  from  each  other,  are  much  narrower  and  shorter, 
but  the  bridges  across  them  occur  so  frequently,  that  no  fewer 
than  360  have  been  counted.  These  bridges,  to  give  a  free 
passage  to  the  gondolas,  have  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
having  been  erected  long  before  horizontal  bridges  were 
known,  are  very  steep,  rising  rapidly  from  both  extremities 
towards  the  centre.  To  make  the  ascent  more  easy  or  less 
dangerous,  it  has  been  formed  into  steps,  and  hence,  the  per 
son  who  attempts  to  thread  his  way  on  foot,  has  no  alternative 
but  to  submit  to  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  operations — a  con 
tinued  walk  up  and  down  stairs.  In  these  circumstances  it 
is  easy  to  see.  that  no  one  thinks  of  walking  when  he  can 
reach  his  destination  by  a  gondola,  and  that  the  canals  con 
stitute  the  only  true  thoroughfares.  Most  houses,  however, 
in  addition  to  their  main  entrance  by  water,  have  a  land-side 
communicating  with  a  calle  or  lane  for  foot-passengers.  Hence, 
Venice  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  streets.  Most  of  them, 


however,  are  only  4  ft.  and  only  a  few  as  much  as  6  ft. 
in  width,  and  therefore,  being  mere  footpaths,  have  smooth 
flags  or  marble- slabs  for  their  pavement.  To  this  state 
of  matters  there  are  two  exceptions  deserving  of  notice. 
The  first  is  a  street  called 
the  Merceria,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  lined 
with  handsome  shops,  and  so 
wide,  that  by  careful  driving 
two  carriages  meeting  might 
manage  to  pass.  The  other  is 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  and 
the  piazzetta  leading  to 
it.  These  form  two  main 
branches  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,and  united  by  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
ducal  palace.  The  piazzetta, 
the  shorter  of  the  two,  opens 
upon  the  sea,  where  in  front 
of  it  stand  two  magnificent 
granite  obelisks,  each  formed 
out  of  a  single  block,  and 
crowned  with  a  bronze  figure, 
the  one,  the  winged  lion  of 
St.  Mark,  and  the  other  a 
statue  of  St.  Theodore.  The 
piazza  is  about  200  ft.  long, 
by  100  ft.  broad,  and  is  by  far 
the  finest  part  of  the  city.  It 
contains  some  of  the  most  re 
markable  public  buildings, 
and  is  lined  by  arcades  with 
handsome  shops  and  cafes. 
Along  with  the  piazzetta,  it 
is  the  centre  of  concourse, 
and  at  all  times  presents  a 
very  gay  and  animated  scene. 
In  some  other  places,  where 
the  islands  are  large  enough 
to  admit  of  them,  there  are 
a  few  small  squares,  and  in 
rows  of  narrow  streets  occur, 
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similar  localities  successn 


The  public  edifices,  though  not  a  few  were  barbaro 
>molished  during  the  domination  of  the  French,  are 


where  the  houses  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  accessi 
ble  by  the  gondola.  The  oi'dinary  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
and  have  generally  three  or  four  stories.  They  are  seldom 
lined  by  arcades,  but  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
balconies,  and  have  a  very  showy  appearance,  for  the  sake  of 
which,  however,  convenience  is  said  to  be  often  sacrificed. 
The  larger  of  them  are  generally  of  a  square  form,  with  an 
interior  court,  in  which  a  cistern  for  containing  rain-water  is 
never  wanting.  This  water  forms  the  main  supply  of  the  city, 
and  in  addition  to  private  is  collected  by  160  public  cisterns. 

.rously 
still 

numerous  and  splendid.  The  first  which  claims  attention  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  doge,  the  Palazzo-di-San-Marco, 
which  dates  from  the  10th  century,  but  was  reconstructed  in 
1354  by  the  doge  Marino  Faliere,  and  has  since  received 
many  important  additions,  among  others  the  beautiful  entrance 
called  the  Porta-della-Carta.  The  style  of  its  architecture  is 
Gothic,  of  a  kind  to  which  the  name  of  Oriental  or  Venetian 
has  been  not  improperly  applied,  but  in  many  of  the  repairs 
and  alterations  there  is  a  mixture  of  Italian,  introduced,  how 
ever,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  impair  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  two  of  its  sides  resting 
on  double  ranges  of  arches,  the  columns  and  tracery  of  which, 
though  necessarily  massy,  have  been  so  skillfully  worked,  as 
to  have  an  appearance  of  airy  lightness,  particularly  around 
the  capitals,  which  are  covered  over  with  numerous  groups 
and  figures  of  an  allegorical  description.  In  the  interior  are 
a  number  of  beautiful  halls,  among  which  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Sala-delle-Quatro-Porte,  so  called  from  its  four  sym 
metrical  doors  designed  by  Palladio,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
ceiling  and  walls  covered  with  frescoes  by  Tintoretto,  and 
paintings  by  distinguished  masters,  among  others  Titian  ;  the 
Sala-del-Collegio  or  presence-chamber,  where  the  doge  held 
his  court,  adorned  by  national  and  historical  allegories  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  the  Sala-del-Consiglio-dei-Dieci,  where  the  fearful 
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.in.il  of  tliat  name  held  its  sittings;  and  the  Sala-del-Mag- 
gior-Consiglio,  a  vast  apartment,  154  ft.  long,  by  74  ft.  broad, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  story,  adorned  with 
splendid  paintings,  said  to  be  the  earliest  specimens  of  oil- 
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painting  upon  canvas,  but  much  injured  in  its  appearance 
and  general  effect,  from  having  been  converted  into  a  museum 
and  a  library.  The  celebrated  Ponte-de'-Sosperi  (Bridge  of 
Sighs),  connects  the  palace  with  the  public  prisons,  a  long 
and  gloomy  range  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  canal.  The  edifice 
next  entitled  to  notice  is  the  church  of  Sau-Marco,  originally 
the  ducal  chapel,  and  not  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral 
till  1817,  but  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Christendom.  Its  style 
is  mainly  Byzantine,  with  an  intermixture  of  Gothic  and 
modern  Italian,  and  its  form  that  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  nave, 
245  ft.;  ami  the  transept,  201  ft.  It  is  surmounted  by  five 
domes,  the  one  in  the  centre  90  ft.,  and  each  of  the  others  80  ft. 
in  height.  The  principal  front,  170  ft.  wide,  has  500  splen 
did  columns  of  precious  marbles  of  different  shapes  and  colours, 
several  of  them  covered  with  deeply  cut  Syrian  inscriptions, 
and  terminates  in  pointed  arches  surmounted  by  numerous 
crosses,  statues,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  all  overtopped  by  the 
campanile,  which,  however,  has  little  to  recommend  it  except 
its  height,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it  as  the  spot  where 
many  astronomical  observations  were  made  by  Galileo.  The 
external  appearance  of  San-Marco  suffers  much  by  the  over 
crowding  of  its  ornaments ;  but  in  the  interior,  though  every 
thing  is  gorgeous  almost  beyond  description,  resplendent 
cupolas  above,  rich  and  variegated  pavement  below,  gold- 
grounded  mosaics  spread  over  roof  and  wall  in  such  profu 
sion,  as  to  make  the  whole  look  as  if  it  were  lined  with 
gold,  the  same  feeling  of  overcrowding  is  not  felt.  Among 
the  many  other  edifices  deserving  of  notice  either  for  their 
architecture  or  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
them,  are  the  church  of  Santa-Maria-Gloriosa-de-Frari,  a  lofty 
and  venerable  Gothic  structure,  built  in  the  13th  century, 
filled  with  magnificent  monuments,  among  which  the  plain 
slab  which  marks  the  grave  of  Titian  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  adorned  with  paintings  by  Titian  and  Tintoretto;  the 
church  of  San-Giovanni-e-Paolo,  a  solemn  and  majestic  struc 
ture,  remarkable  for  its  fine  painted  glass,  and  the  monuments 
of  numerous  doges;  the  church  of  La-Madonna-dell'-Orto, 
once  the  richest  in  Venice,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  the 
church  of  San-Pietro  di-Castello,  with  a  fine  campanile,  and 
some  good  paintings  and  mosaics ;  the  church  of  San-Fran- 
eesco-della-Vigna,  on  a  magnificent  plan,  but  only  partly 
finished  ;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  theatrical  and  lux 
urious  Ktyle  not  uncommon  in  churches  of  the  order;  the 
church  of  Il-Santissimo-Redentore,  built  as  a  votive  offering 
after  the  staying  of  the  plague  in  1576,  and  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  Palladio's  structures;  the  church  of  Santa-Maria- 
della-Salute,  another  votive  offering,  erected  in  1632,  after 
the  cessation  of  a  still  greater  plague,  particularly  distin 
guished  by  the  boldness  of  its  principal  cupola,  and  decorated 
within  with  many  admirable  works  of  art;  the  Palazzo- Keale, 
originally  the  Procurazie-Vecchie,  standing  on  50  arches,  and 


occupying  one  entire  side  of  the  piazza  of  San-Marco ;  the  Oro- 
logio,  a  lofty  tower  with  a  very  curious  clock,  and  a  number  of 
gigantic  figures  in  bronze;  thePalazzo-de'-Camerlenghi,  close 
to  the  llialto  bridge,  and  now  converted  into  the  Tribunale- 
d'-Appello ;  the  Dogana  or  custom-house,  a 
massive  structure  of  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century,  with  coupled  arches  and  arched  porti 
coes ;  the  arsenal,  a  vast  range  of  buildings 
nearly  2  m.  in  circuit,  surrounded  by  battle- 
mented  walls  and  towers,  and  containing  an 
armoury  in  which  are  many  remarkable  curio 
sities  ;  the  Palazzo-Foscari,  Casa-d'-Oro,  Pa- 
lazzo-Grimani,  now  the  post-office  ;  Palazzo- 
Pisani,  Palazzo -Trevisano,  Palazzo  -Manfrini 
with  one  of  the  best  private  collections  of 
paintings  in  Venice ;  various  other  palaces,  the 
Convento-della-Carita,  now  occupied  by  the 
academy  of  painting;  six  theatres;  the  public 
library,  occupying  a  handsome  marble  struc 
ture  ;  the  Zecca  or  mint,  a  noble  specimen  of 
Italian  rustic  work  by  Sansovino ;  and  various 
establishments  of  a  charitable  nature,  under  the 
name  of  Scuole,  of  which  the  most  deserving  of 
notice,  both  for  the  elegance  of  their  buildings, 
the  beautiful  paintings  which  adorn  them,  and 
Continental  Tourist,  the  rich  endowments  which  they  once  possessed, 

are  those  of  San-Marco  and  San-Rocco. 
The  manufactures  include  a  variety  of  articles,  but  are  not 
individually  of  great  importance.  Among  others  are  woollen 
cloth,  serge,  canvas,  cordage,  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  velvet, 
silk  hosiery,  lace,  pearls,  counterfeit  gems,  mirrors,  coloured 
glass,  jewelry,  wax-work,  &c.  The  printing-presses  of  Venice, 
which  in  early  times  became  celebrated  over  Europe  for  the 
beautiful  editions  of  the  classics  which  issued  from  them,  are 
still  active,  and  send  out  more  works  than  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  During  the  middle  ages,  before  the  western  nations  of 
Europe  had  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  enterprise,  Venice 
naturally  became  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  between  the 
East  and  West.  The  progress  of  discovery  having  opened  up 
new  channels,  and  other  causes  concurring,  the  trade  rapidly 
sunk,  and  lias  at  last  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  shadow.  Even 
in  its  own  neighbourhood  it  is  outstripped  by  Trieste,  and  the 
utmost  which  it  can  now  claim  is  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  particularly  in  the  Levant.  Its  har 
bour  is  ample  beyond  all  possible  requirement,  being  nearly 
co-extensive  with  its  lagoons;  but  the  very  deepest  of  the 
openings  in  the  belt  of  land  which  follows  them  does  not  ex 
ceed  1 6  ft.  at  the  highest  springs  ;  and  at  Malmocco,  the  most 
frequented  of  them,  there  is  a  bar  outside  on  which  the  water 
is  never  more  than  10  ft.  The  great  armaments  by  which 
the  foreign  commerce  of  modern  times  is  principally  carried 
on  are  consequently  excluded,  and  though  it  has  been  a  free 
port  since  1829,  both  the  exports  and  imports  are  very  insig 
nificant.  In  1853  there  cleared  816  vessels,  tonn.  129,811, 
half  of  them  in  ballast,  besides  3694  coasters,  tonn.  299,883: 
and  there  arrived  876  vessels,  tonn.  134,444,  besides  3908 
coasters,  tonn.  286,651.  The  imports  include  colonial  wares, 
dye-woods,  wool,  skins,  grain,  oil,  liqueurs,  tallow,  coals,  iron, 
salt  fish,  &c. ;  and  the  exports,  timber,  rice,  linen,  glass, 
coral,  white  lead,  &c. 

Venice  is  the  see  of  a  R.  Catholic  patriarch,  of  whom  1 1 
bishops  are  suffragans;  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  an  Ar 
menian  bishop ;  the  residence  of  a  naval  commandant,  the 
seat  of  a  superior  appeal  court,  and  of  several  important  pub 
lic  offices;  and  possesses  various  societies,  educational,  literary, 
scientific,  and  artistic.  Its  history  extends  over  many  cen 
turies,  and  derives  great  interest  from  its  intimate  connection 
with  many  of  the  most  important  events  of  which  Europe  has 
been  the  theatre,  both  in  early  and  in  more  modern  times. 
Its  foundation  is  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur 
rounding  districts,  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  of  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  and  took  refuge  among  the  islets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brenta.  Here,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  they 
founded  two  small  towns  called  Rivoalto  and  Malmocco,  and 
being  in  a  manner  shut  out  from  all  other  modes  of  employ 
ment,  naturally  devoted  themselves  to  commerce.  In  this 
way  they  soon  became  prosperous,  and  their  numbers  in 
creased  so  rapidly,  that  in  697  they  made  application  to  the 
emperor  to  be  erected  into  a  body  politic,  and  obtained 
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authority  to  elect  a  chief,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Duke 
or  doge.  The  town  continuing  to  increase,  gradually  ex 
tended  its  buildings  to  the  adjacent  islands,  and  at  the  same- 
time  acquired  considerable  tracts  of  territory  on  the  main 
land,  then  inhabited  by  the  Veneti,  from  whom  the  rising 
city  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  its  name  of  Venetia  or 
Venice.  At  a  very  early  period  it  had  begun  to  trade  with 
Constantinople  and  the  Levant,  and  though  subjected  to  for 
midable  competition  from  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  succeeded 
in  engrossing  the  far  largest  share  of  the  traffic  of  the  East,  j 
The  Crusades  now  commenced,  and  giving  lucrative  employ-  I 
ment  to  their  shipping  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and  the 
munitions  of  war,  greatly  increased  both  their  wealth  and  j 
power,  and  enabled  them  to  make  large  additions  to  their  ! 
territory.  In  early  times  the  doges  had  been  elected  by  the  ! 
popular  voice,  and  held  their  office  by  a  very  precarious  ten 
ure;  for,  in  the  case  of  any  reverse  or  general  dissatisfaction, 
from  any  other  cause,  they  were  not  only  deposed,  but  often 
lost  their  lives,  either  by  open  violence  or  assassination.  The 
disorders  thus  occasioned  rose  to  such  a  height  in  the  12th 
century,  that  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  became 
necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  city  was  divided  into  six 
districts,  each  of  which  nominated  two  delegates,  or  12  in  all ; 
these  12  nominated  470  representatives,  who  concentrated  in 
themselves  all  the  powers  which  had  been  previously  exercised 
by  the  popular  assemblies.  At  the  sametime  a  senate  was  ap 
pointed,  and  the  doge  was  provided  with  a  council  of  six,  who 
were  nominally  to  assist,  but  if  so  disposed,  could  easily  find 
means  to  thwart  him.  The  470  representatives  formed  the 
grand  council,  and  receiving  their  appointment  annually  from 
12  delegates  chosen  by  the  popular  voice,  continued,  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  change  in  form,  to  be  dependent  upon  it. 
The  next  change,  however,  set  them  free.  After  a  severe  strug 
gle  the  470,  in  1319,  succeeded  in  making  their  office  heredi 
tary,  and  thus  converted  what  had  previously  been  a  demo 
cracy  into  one  of  the  most  rigid  forms  of  aristocracy.  The 
evils  of  the  system  soon  developed  themselves.  The  470,  now  | 
hereditary  nobles,  became  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  they  had  [ 
formerly  been  of  the  people,  and  while  appropriating  all  the  ! 
great  offices  of  the  state,  had  recourse  to  various  methods,  many  ! 
of  them  of  the  most  despotic  nature,  to  prevent  any  one  of  I 
the  great  families  from  acquiring  a  preponderating  influence.  ! 
Among  these  arrangements  was  the  institution  of  a  council  of  ! 
10,  selected  from  the  grand  council,  and  subsequently,  in  1454, 
the  selection  of  three  state  inquisitors  from  the  council  of  10. 
These  inquisitors,  in  whom  all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  ab 
solutely  vested,  justified  the  name  which  had  been  given  them, 
and  formed  a  tribunal  whose  atrocious  proceedings  have  never 
been  equalled  by  any  other  tribunal,  except  that  one  of  the 
same  name  which  the  cruel  bigotry  of  the  Romish  church  has 
established.  This  rigid  despotism  had,  however,  the  effect  of 
giving  a  stern  unity  of  purpose  to  the  proceedings  of  govern 
ment,  and  doubtless  contributed  in  some  degree  to  consolidate 
the  various  accessions  of  territory  which  had  been  made  into 
one  whole.  At  this  period  the  Venetians  were  masters  of  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  a 
great  pail  of  the  Morea,  and  had  almost  monopolized  the  trade 
of  Egypt  and  the  East.  The  first  great  attempt  to  humble 
Venice  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  when 
the  famous  league  of  Cambrai,  of  which  Pope  Julius  II.  was 
the  real  author,  though  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  parties  to  it,  was  framed  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  completely  subduing  her,  and  parti 
tioning  her  territories.  Dissensions  among  the  confederates 
more  than  her  own  valour  saved  her  from  destruction,  but 
not  before  most  of  her  possessions  on  the  mainland  had  been 
wrested  from  her.  A  still  heavier  blow  at  her  prosperity  was 
struck,  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East,  which 
carried  its  rich  traffic  into  new  channels,  and  dried  up  one  J 
of  the  main  sources  of  her  wealth  and  strength.  The  work 
of  destruction  was  all  but  completed  by  the  Turks,  who  en- 
gaged  her  in  an  expensive  and  ruinous  warfare,  during  which 
she  lost  the  Morea,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Candia,  and 
with  them,  the  ascendency  which  she  had  long  possessed  in 
the  Levant.  From  all  these  causes,  her  decline  proved  as 
rapid  as  her  rise  had  been,  and  though  her  position  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  her  a  contidei'able  coasting  trade,  all  her  mari 
time  greatness  has  departed,  and  apparently  the  highest 
destiny  to  which  she  can  now  aspire,  is  that  of  being  n  valuable 
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dependency  to  some  superior  power.  Pop.  (1840),  127,925. 

The  PROVINCE,  bounded,  N.E.  by  Friuli,  N.W.  Treviso, 

W.  Padua  and  Rovigo,  S.  the  Papal  States,  and  S.E.  and 
E.  the  Adriatic  sea,  is  productive  of  all  kinds  of  cereals, 
hay,  maize,  rice,  wine,  hemp,  and  silk ;  and  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  littoral  portion  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  presents,  as  one  of  its  most  remarkable  physical 
features,  the  long  series  of  lagoons  which  stretch  nearly  due 
N.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta  Nova  to  that  of  the  Sile  in 
the  old  bed  of  the  Piave,  for  about  25  m.  They  contain 
numerous  small  islands,  on  several  of  which  Venice  itself 
is  built,  and  are  separated  from  the  open  sea  by  a  long  and 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  consisting  partly  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  and  sand  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and 
intersected  by  natural  or  artificial  channels,  giving  access  to 
the  capital  and  the  coast. 

VENICE  (GOVERNMENT  OF),  one  of  the  two  great  di 
visions  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom  (which  see}. 

VENICE  (GULP  OF).     See  ADRIATIC  SEA. 

VENICE  (LAGOONS  OF).     See  VENICE. 

VENISSIEUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  60  m.  N.W. 
Grenoble.  Pop.  2040. 

VENLO,  a  fortified  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  43  m. 
N.E.  Maestricht,  r.  bank  Haas.  It  is  closely  built,  entered 
by  four  gates ;  has  three  market-places,  a  townhouse,  flesh- 
hall,  abattoir,  two  arsenals,  and  other  military  buildings,  two 
churches,  several  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions,  and 
numerous  schools;  manufactures  of  pipes,  cigars,  leather, 
chicory,  beer,  brandy,  vinegar,  and  salt,  and  a  good  general 
trade  with  Germany.  It  has  been  several  times  besieged. 
Pop-  5513. 

VENN-OTTERT,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  918  ac.     Pop.  105. 

VENOSA  [anc.  Venueiet],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata, 
24  m.  N.  Potenza.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  many 
handsome  and  interesting  edifices  both  private  and  public. 
Among  the  latter  are  a  splendid  cathedral,  five  parish  churches, 
an  abbey,  with  a  handsome  church  and  several  fine  monu 
ments  ;  four  monasteries,  a  nunnery,  an  hospital,  two  alms- 
houses,  an  exchange,  a  fine  aqueduct,  and  an  old  castle  in  ruins. 
Venosa  is  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  Pop.  6000. 

VENRAIJ,  or  VENRAY.  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg, 
22  m.  N.  Roermond ;  with  a  church  and  two  schools.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1695. 

VENTA-DEL-Mouo,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and 
about  60  m.  from  Cuenca,  1.  bank  Gabriel ;  with  a  church 
and  a  primary  school,  manufactures  of  soap  and  linen,  a  dis 
tillery,  and  two  flour-mills.  Pop.  1432. 

VENTANA  (SIERRA),  a  mountain,  La  Plata,  prov.  and 
320  m.  S.W.  Buenos- Ayres ;  lat.  38°  5'  S.  It  is  of  quartz 
formation,  bare  and  jagged,  and  attains  a  height  of  3500  ft. 

VENTAS-CON-PENA-AGUILERA,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Cas 
tile,  prov.  and  18  m.  S.W.  Toledo ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
school,  and  a  trade  in  charcoal.  Pop.  1200. 

VENTIMIGLIA,  or  VINTIMILLE  [anc.  Albium  Interne- 
Hum},  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  22  m.  E.N.E. 
Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Roya.  It  is 
surrounded  by  modern  walls,  and  defended  by  two  forts,  but 
is  in  general  very  poorly  built.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has 
a  court  of  justice,  a  cathedral,  another  very  ancient  church, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  a  college,  two  monasteries,  a  nunnery, 
an  hospital,  and  several  charitable  endowments.  Pop.  5894. 

VENTIPUB,  or  WANTIPUR,  a  vil.  Cashmere,  r.  bank 
Jailum,  20  m.  S.E.  Serinagur.  From  its  extensive  ruins  it 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  much  larger  town,  which 
was  once  the  capital  of  the  valley.  Among  these  ruins  are 
two  remarkable  buildings,  a  larger  called  Vencadati  Devi,  and 
a  less  called  Ventimadati,  and  both  alike  remarkable  for  the 
simple  and  massive  style  of  their  architecture,  and  the  elabo 
rate  skill  displayed  in  their  construction.  All  the  blocks 
employed  are  of  immense  size,  many  of  them  weighing  at 
least  10  tons ;  and  one  of  the  gateways,  nearly  entire,  was 
covered  with  ornaments,  scrolls,  and  figures. 

VENTNOK,  a  watering-place,  England,  S.E.  shore,  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  dist.  of  Undercliff. 
It  is  mostly  of  recent  origin  ;  and  has  many  substantial  and 
handsome  houses,  an  elegant  and  commodious  church,  situated 
on  a  commanding  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire 
103  ft.  high;  Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  bathing- 
establishment,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  weekly  market.  Pop.  2569. 
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VENTOUX.  a  mountain-range,  France,  in  the  N.E.  of  ,  animals,  consisting  chiefly  of  horned  cattle,  and  to  some  extent 


dep.  Yciucluse.     It  belongs  to  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  stretches 
E.  to  W.,  and  attains  a  height  of  2440  ft. 

VENTRY,  par.  Irel.  Kerry;  4439  ac.     Pop.  1339 

VENUS  (POINT),  the  most  N.  point  of  isl.  Tahiti;  lat. 
(flagstaff  17°  29'  12"  S.;  Ion.  149°  29'  W.  Upon  the  situa 
tion  of  this  point  depend  most  of  the  geographical  positions 
of  islands  in  the  South  Sea. 

VENZONE,  a  vil.  and  par.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Friuli, 
19  m.  N.N.W.  Udine,  on  the  Tagliamento ;  with  a  parish 
and  several  auxiliary  churches,  and  an  active  trade,  particu 
larly  in  silk.  A  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  French 
and'Austrians  in  1809.  Pop.  3320. 

VEPP,  or  WEPPENDORF,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither 
Danube,  co.  Eisenburg,  4  m.  from  Szombathely ;  with  a 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1169. 

VEPIIOVACZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bac?, 
12  in.  from  Zombor ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wine.    Pop.  2946. 

VERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre, 
r.  bank  Bidassoa,  40  m.  N.  Pampeluna ; 
with  a  church,  elegant  townhouse,  primary 
school,  and  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  an  1 
other  metals.  Pop.  17G4. 

.VERA,  a  city,  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  40  m.  N.E.  Almeria,  near  the  Mediter 
ranean.  In  general,  the  houses  are  low,  ami 
the  streets  unj  aved  but  clean.  There  are 
four  squares,  and  in  the  principal  one,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  town- 
house.  The  other  public  buildings  include 
the  parish  church,  the  flesh-market,  hospital, 
various  schools,  suppressed  convent  with 
church  open  for  public  worship,  and  two 
hermitages.  Garrucha,  a  hamlet  on  the 
shore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  is  the 
place  where  goods  are  landed  and  shipped, 
and  where  there  are  also  warehouses  and 
custom-house.  Vera  has  manufactures  of 
soap,  saltpetre,  oil,  and  pottery  ware;  and  a 
trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  rice,  cloths,  &c.  On  the  night 
of  Novembtr  9,  1518,  Vera  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  with  almost  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Charles  I.  Pop.  10,000. 

VERA-CRUZ,  a  maritime  dep.  Mexican  Confederation; 
lat.  17°  85'  to  22°  17'  N. ;  and  consisting  of  a  long  and  some 
what  narrow  belt  of  territory,  stretching  along  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  deps. 
San-Luis  Potosi  and  Queretaro ;  W.  Mexico  and  Puebla;  S. 
Oajaca;  and  E.  Tabasco;  greatest  length,  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E., 
nearly  500  m.;  breadth,  only  about  80  m.;  area,  27,595 
sq.  m.  The  coasts  are  generally  low,  level,  and  sandy,  and 
the  streams  which  fall  into  them  are  either  obstructed  by 
bars  at  their  mouths,  or  navigable  for  only  a  short  distance. 
The  most  important  are  the  Tampico,  the  San-Juan  or  Alva- 
rado,  and  the  Guasacualco,  separating  Vera-Cruz  from  Oajaca 
and  Tabasco.  Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  coast  is 
the  number  of  its  lagoons.  One  of  these,  the  Tamiagua,  in 
the  N.,  is  about  55  m.  long,  by  20  m.  broad,  and  communi 
cates  with  the  gulf  by  two  mouths,  which  thus  form  the 
island  of  Tuspan.  Within  the  lagoon  are  the  two  islands  of 
Juan-Ramirez  and  El-Toro.  The  lagoon  next  in  size  and 
still  farther  N.  is  Tampico,  12  in.  long,  by  9  m.  broad;  the 
largest  in  the  S.  is  that  of  Alvarado,  subdivided  into  eight 
smaller  lagoons.  The  interior,  after  the  low  sandy  belt  of 
sea-shore  is  passed,  begins  to  rise  gradually,  and  becomes 
either  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  or  covered  with  ver 
dant  pasture,  or  spread  out  in  cultivated  fields  of  cane  or  corn. 
Its  most  mountainous  region  is  near  the  centre,  to  W.  of  the 
capital,  where  the  volcanic  peak  of  Orizaba  rises  to  the  height 
of  17,907  ft.  The  climate  is  almost  pestilential  on  the  coast, 
where  from  May  to  November  yellow  fever  always  more  or 
less  prevails,  but  becomes  genial  and  healthy  in  the  higher 
and  more  inland  districts.  The  products,  embracing  numer 
ous  varieties  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zone,  cannot 
easily  be  enumerated,  but  include  among  others,  maize,  barley, 
and  wheat,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
pine  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  and  similar  fruits,  dye-woods, 
and  many  valuable  species  of  cabinet  timber.  The  domestic 


also  of  horses  and  sheep,  are  so  numerous  that  their  value  li; 
been  estimated  at  nearly  £500,000  sterling.  For  administra 
tive  purposes  Vera-Cruz  is  divided  into  four  deps. — Jalapa. 
Orizaba,  Vera-Cruz,  and  Acayucam  ;  subdivided  into  12  dists 
Pop.,  composed  of  mixed  races,  chiefly  Creoles  and  Indians, 
with  some  llavanese,  foreigners,  negroes,  and  on  the  coasts 
a  considerable  number  of  Zambos,  264,725. 

VERA-CRUZ,  or  VII,T,A-RICA-DE-LA-VERA-CKUZ,  i  seaport 
tn.  Mexico,  cap.  of  above  dep.,  on  a  sandy,  marshy,  and 
unhealthy  plain  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
185m.  E.  Mexico ;  lat.  (San- J uan-de-Ulloa  light)  19°  1  T 54"  N. ; 
lon.  96°  8'  W.  (it.)  It  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from 
the  sea,  is  defended  by  the  strong  castle  of  San-Juan-de-Ulloa, 
built  upon  an  island  about  £  m.  from  the  shore  ;  and  consists 
of  several  squares  and  regular  streets,  with  houses  of  coral- 
limestone,  sometimes  three  stories  high,  flat-roofed,  and  gene 


rally  provided  with  wooden  balconies.  The  principal  builii- 
ings  are  16  churches,  of  which,  however,  only  six  are  in  use, 
though  the  cupolas  of  all  still  remain,  and  form  very  conspicu 
ous  objects ;  the  government-house  which  is  tolerably  hand 
some,  and  some  dilapidated  monasteries.  The  harbour,  a 
mere  roadstead  between  the  town  and  castle,  on  the  latter  of 
which  there  is  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  79  ft.  above  the 
sea,  is  very  insecure,  having  neither  good  anchorage  nor  suf 
ficient  protection  from  N.  winds ;  and  the  trade,  though  con 
siderable,  is  rather  declining,  in  consequence  both  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  scarcity  of  good  water,  and 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  rising  port  of  Tampico.  Vera- 
Cruz  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  on 
the  spot  where  Cortez  first  landed,  and  obtained  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  city  in  1615.  Its  castle,  which  completely 
commands  it,  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1829,  and  by  tlie 
U.  States  Americans  in  1847.  Pop.  once  about  20,000,  now 
not  more  then  7000. 

VERA-CRUZ,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia,  on  the  island, 
and  about  2  m.  behind  the  town  of  Itaparica.  It  contains  a 
church  and  a  primary  school. 

VERA-PAZ,  a  prov.  or  corregimiento,  Central  America, 
state  Guatemala,  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Mexican  dep. 
Yucatan  ;  S.W.  Solola  and  Totonicapan  ;  S.  Zacatepeques  and 
Guatemala:  and  E.  British  Honduras,  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
correg.  Chiquimala;  area,  above  3600  sq.  m.  It  has  a  sur 
face  greatly  diversified  by  mountain  and  valley,  and  a  climate, 
which  though  varied,  is  generally  temperate  and  healthy. 
The  soil,  which  is  for  the  most  part  excellent,  is  adapted  to 
almost  every  species  of  agriculture,  but  owing  to  imperfect 
cultivation,  does  little  more  than  furnish  subsistence  to  a  com 
paratively  scanty  population.  Large  tracts  remain  entirely 
in  a  state  of  nature,  but  give  sufficient  indications  of  their 
capabilities  by  the  Brazil  and  other  dye  woods,  mahogany, 
rosewood,  and  other  species  of  valuable  timber  which  they 
yield ;  and  the  cacao,  coffee,  indigo,  and  nopal  or  Cactus  opun- 
tia,  which  are  all  found  growing  spontaneously.  Its  capital 
is  Vera-Paz  or  Coban.  Pop.  about  66,000. 

VERA-PAZ,  a  tn.  Central  America.     See,  COBAN. 
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VERAGUA,  a  prov.  Now  Granada,  dcp.  Istmo,  having  i 
the  Central  American  state  Costa-Rica  N.,  prov.  Panama  E., 
the  Caribbean  Sea  N.E.,  and  the  Pacific  S.  and  W.;  lat.  7°  15' 
to  9°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  80°  20'  to  82°  50'  W.  It  is  mountainous 
and  rugged,  covered  with  vast  forests  beautifully  interspersed 
with  luxuriant  and  fertile  valleys.  Some  of  its  highest  ele 
vations  are  supposed  to  attain  9000  ft.  The  climate  is  ex 
tremely  humid,  and  excessively  hot.  There  are  numerous 
nnd  extensive  pastures,  on  which  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
bred.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained  in  vari 
ous  parts  of  this  province  by  washing,  copper  nnd  iron  are 
abundant,  and  tin  and  mercury  are  said  to  have  been  found, 
1  ut  very  little  capital  is  embarked  in  the  respective  works. 
Veragua  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1503,  and  the 
province  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Spanish  king,  as  a  re 
ward  for  his  services,  with  the  title  of  Duke. 

VERAGUA  (ST.  JAGODE),  cap.  above  prov.,  1.  bank 
Martin,  29  m.  S.W.  Panama.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  gold-dust,  copper,  cotton,  and  dyes.  Pop. 
about  5000. 

VER  ANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  16m. 
N.  Milan  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and 
dairy  produce.  Pop.  1373. 

VERAPOL1,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Malabar  coast,  on  a  small 
island  in  an  extensive  shallow  lake,  territory  and  7  m.  N.E. 
Cochin. 

VERBAS,  or  VEUBITZA,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises 
in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Herzegovina;  flows 
first  N.N.W.,  then  N.N.E.,  passing  Banjaluka,  forms  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Croatia,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  90  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Save. 

VERB ASZ,  two  places,  Hungary:—!,  (0-,  or  Old-Ver- 
lasz),  A  vii.  Hither  Danube,  co.  Bacs,  on  the  Teleska,  1  m. 
from  Uj-Verbasz;  with  a  Greek  church,  and  a  trade  in  wheat, 
wine,  and  excellent  cattle.  Pop.  325B.— 2,  (Uj-,  orNew-Ver- 
basz),  A  vil.,  co.  Bacs,  near  the  former;  with  two  churches; 
:md  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  potatoes.  Pop.  2810. 

VERBENICO,  a  vil.  and  seaport,  Austria,  Illyria,  on  isl. 
Veglia;  with  a  church,  a  quarantine  station,  and  some  trade. 
Pop.  1290. 

VERBICARO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Citra,  N. 
Paola.  Pop.  3248. 

VERB1TZ,  or  VERBICZE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Liptau, 
r.  bank  Waag,  about  1  m.  S.E.  St.  Miklos.  It  has  a  Pro 
testant  church,  manufactures  of  linen,  dye-works,  and  some 
general  trade.  Pop.  2000. 

VERBO,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  28  m.  N.W. 
Neutra;  with  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth.  Pop.  2G60. 

VERBOVSZKO,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Civil  Croatia, 
on  the  Dobra,  23  m.  W.S.W.  Carlstadt.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  employed  as  carriers,  transporting  goods  by  pack- 
horses  and  oxen  to  Carlstadt  and  Fiume.  Pop.  1000. 

VERCANA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.E.  Como, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  It  has  a  church, 
and  some  trade  in  silk,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1032. 

VERCELLI,  or  VKKCEIL  [Latin,  Verccllce],  a  tn.  Sardi 
nian  States,  div.  and  13  m.  S.W.  Novara,  cap.  prov.,  near 
r.  bank  Sesia.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  walls  and  ram 
parts,  which  have  been  thrown  down  and  converted  into  fine 
boulevards,  commanding  magnificent  views  of  the  Alps.  It 
has  generally  narrow  and  winding,  with  a  few  spacious  and 
handsome  streets ;  a  cathedral  or  Basilica  Romana,  built  by 
Pellegrino  Tibaldi,  in  the  16th  century,  in  the  best  Italian 
style;  the  church  of  St.  Andrea,  an  ancient  Gothic  struc 
ture,  with  a  Romanesque  facade ;  the  church  of  San-Cristoforo, 
with  some  of  the  best  works  of  Gaudenzio  Ferrari ;  several 
other  churches,  with  good  frescoes  and  paintings;  the  library 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  containing  a  great  number  of 
rare  and  valuable  MSS. ;  three  monasteries  and  two  nun 
neries,  several  of  them  in  elegant  buildings ;  the  royal  col 
lege,  and  several  other  important  schools;  the  castle,  now 
converted  into  courts  of  justice  ;  a  large  and  richly-endowed 
hospital,  several  other  hospitals  and  charitable  establish 
ments,  extensive  cavalry-barracks,  &c.  The  manufactures 
consist  chiefly  of  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  ironmongery, 
articles  in  brass,  bronze,  gold,  and  silver;  straw-hats,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  porcelain;  and  there  are  several  dye-works, 
roue-works,  silk,  flax,  and  cotton  mills.  The  trade  is  chiefly 


in  iron  and  ironmongery,  and  in  rice,  which  is  extensively 
grown  on  the  plains  in  the  vicinity.  Vercelli  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  public  offices. 
Tt  boasts  of  a  very  high  antiquity,  and  many  interesting  re 
mains  have  been  found  in  it.  Pop.  1 8,353. The  PROVINCE, 

area,  515  sq.  m.,  is  bounded,  N.  by  prov.  Biella;  W.  Biella, 
Ivrea,  and  Turin ;  S.  Casale ;  and  E.  Lomellina  and  Novara. 
The  surface  in  the  N.  is  partly  covered  by  ramifications  of 
the  Alps,  but  elsewhere  is  flat  or  undulating.  It  belongs 
wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Po,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S.,  and 
receives  from  it  the  Sesia,  augmented  by  the  Elva  and  Cervo. 
The  soil  is  generally  of  great  fertility,  and  produces  rich  crops 
of  corn,  hemp,  and  rice;  but  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
last  makes  the  districts  where  it  prevails  unhealthy.  The 
other  principal  products  obtained  are  wine  and  silk.  The 
most  important  mineral  is  iron.  Administratively  the  prov.  ] 
consists  of  13  mandamenti,  subdivided  into  65  communes.  \ 
Pop.  (1852),  125,234. 

VERCELLI-BORflO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara,  ; 
prov.  and  4  m.  N.E.  Vercelli,  near  1.  bank  Sesia.  It  has  a  ' 
court  of  justice,  two  parish  churches,  a  palace,  occupying  the  j 
site  of  the  old  castle;  an  elementary  school,  and  a  charitable  j 
endowment.  Pop.  2588. 

VERCHERES,  a  tn.  Lower  Canada,  r.  bank  St.  Law- 
rence,  23  in.  below  Montreal;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  two 
schools,  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  several  tanneries.  P.  1000. 

VERD  (CAPE),  Africa.     See  CAPE  VEKD. 

VERDACHELUM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Carnatic, 
50  m.  S.S.W.  Pondicherry ;  formerly  a  small  and  thinly-inha 
bited  place,  but  having  become  the  seat  of  the  district-court     j 
of  South  Arcot  in  1813,  it  assumed  an  improve'!  appearance, 
in  consequence  of  considerable  sums  granted  by  the  E.  India     ! 
Company  for  the  erection  of  public  offices  and  other  buildings.     | 

VERDE,  several  rivers,  Brazil,  particularly :— 1,  A  river,  j 
prov.  Minas-Geraes,  rises  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Ajurnoca,  near 
the  source  of  the  Grande,  a  tributary  of  the  Parana;  flows  cir- 
cuitously  first  N.  and  then  W.,  receives  the  Baependi,  Capi  vari, 
and  several  minor  streams,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m., 
joins  r.  bank  Sapucahi. — 2.  An  auriferous  river,  prov.  Minas- 
Geraes;  rises  in  the  marshes  to  the  W.  of  Serra-Grao-Mogor, 
and  flows  N.,  receiving  first  several  small  streams,  and  then 
the  Guaratuba,  by  which  its  volume  is  doubled.  AftT  this 
junction  it  proceeds  N.W.  till  joined  by  the  Pacuhi,  then 
W.  on  the  frontiers  of  prov.  Bahia,  and  joins  r.  bank  Sao- 
Francisco  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Japore"  and 
Carinhenha.— 3,  A  river,  prov.  Bahia,  which  flows  N.  through 
extensive  plains,  and  mingles  its  brackish  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sao-Francisco  nearly  opposite  to  the  town  of  Pilao- 
Arcado. — 4,  A  river,  prov.  Goyaz,  rises  in  the  N.  slope 
of  the  Serra-dos-Pirenneos;  flows  N.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Ma- 
ranhao. — 5,  A  river,  prov.  Mato-Grosso.  It  takes  a  northerly 
direction  across  the  Cordillera  of  Parecis,  leaping  from  fall  to 
fall,  and  after  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Gua- 
pore.  joins  that  river  on  its  r.  bank  about  100  m.  from  the 
town  of  Mato-Grosso,  in  13°  S.  It  is  navigable  about  12  m. 
above  its  mouth. 

VERDELLO,  or  VERDELI.O  MAGGIORE,  a  vil.  and  com. 
Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  9  m.  S.  Bergamo,  cap.  dist.  It  is 
well  built;  has  two  churches,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle,  a  remarkable  sepulchral  monument,  several  charitable 
endowments,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk.  Pop.  1760. 

VERDEN,  a  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  Stade,  cap.  duchy  of 
same  name,  r.  bank  Aller,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  19m. 
S.E.  Bremen.  It  is  walled,  has  three  gates,  and  was  made 
the  see  of  a  bishop  by  Charlemagne.  It  contains  an  old 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Hanover; 
two  other  churches,  a  gymnasium,  townhouse,  hospital,  and 
barracks;  and  has  manufactures  of  tobacco,  some  shipping, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  4670. 

VERDON,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Alps, 
S.W.  Barcelonnette,  dep.  Lower  Alps;  flows  first  S.S.E.  to 
Castellane,  then  circuitously  W.,  forming  part  of  the  bound 
ary  between  deps.  Var  and  Lower  Alps,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Durance  a  little  below  Vinon;  total  course,  110  m.,  of  which 
60  m.,  commencing  at  Castellane,  are  used  for  flotation. 

VERDU,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  21  m.  E. 
Lerida;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school;  ma 
nufactures  of  linen,  and  a  very  large  annual  fair,  which  lasts 
eight  days.  Pop.  1514. 
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VERDUN-suu-GAKONNE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Tarn-et-Ga- 
j  onne,  r.  bank  Garonne,  15  in.  S.S.  W.  Montaubau  ;  with  manu 
factures  of  serge,  and  tanneries.  Pop.  1876. 

YERDUN-suR-LE-DouB3  or  -SUK-SAONE  [anc.  Castnim 
Verdunnm],  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Saone-et-Loire,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Doubs  and  Saone,  9  m.  N.E.  Chalons- 
sur-Saone.  The  whole  of  the  vicinity  is  surrounded  by  :i 
double  row  of  dikes,  to  protect  it  from  the  frequent  inunda 
tions  of  the  two  rivers.  It  has  manufactures  of  tiles  and 
rarthenware,  limekilns,  and  oil-wprks  ;  a  trade  in  bricks,  corn, 
wood-charcoal,  fodder,  and  wine.  Pop.  2050. 

VERDUN-suR-MEUSE  [anc.  Verodunum]  ,  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Mouse,  in  a  valley  on  the  Meuse,  which  here  begins  to 
be  mvigable,  30  m.  N.N.E.  Bar-le-Duc.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  flanked  with  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  rank 
ing  as  a  fortress  of  the  fourth  class;  and  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  parts  by  the  river,  which,  within  the  town,  branches 
off  into  five  separate  streams  that  "unite  on  quitting  it.  It  is 
generally  well  built,  but  several  of  the  streets  are  steep,  ^and 
badly  paved  with  flints.  The  esplanade,  separating  the  town 
from  the  citadel,  is  surrounded  with  trees,  and  forms  a  fine 
promenade.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  episcopal  palace, 
a  large  edifice,  finely  situated;  the  cavalry-barracks,  and 


Gran-Chaco,  and  falls  into  the  Paraguay  about  30  m.  above 
the  junction  of  the  Parana.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Jujuy  or 
Rio-Grande-de-Lavayen,  on  the  right.  A  great  part  of  its 
course,  including  windings  about  1400  m.  long,  is  through  a 
sandy,  sterile  country.  It  has  been  descended  in  a  boat  from 
Gran,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Salta,  to  its  mouth, 
about  1200  m. 

VERMELHO,  a  >iver,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.E.  of  the  town  of  Goyaz,  which  it  traverses  without  being 
navigable;  receives  numberless  small  streams,  and  after  a 
N.W.  course  of  about  240  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Araguaia. 

VERMENTON,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Yonne,  13  m.  S.E. 
Auxerre,  r.  bank  Cure.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the 
wine  extensively  grown  in  the  district,  nnd  wood,  which 
comes  from  Morvan,  and  is  floated  down  to  Paris  by  the 
Yonne  and  the  Seine.  Pop.  2171. 

VERMONT,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America;  lat. 
42°  50'  to  45°  N.;  Ion.  71C  33'  to  73°  25'  W.;  and  bounded, 
N.  by  Lower  Canada;  W.  New  York,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  Lake  Champlain;  S.  Massachusetts  ;  and  E.  the 
Connecticut  river,  separating  it  from  New  Hampshire;  length, 
N.  to  S.,  157  m.;  breadth,  61  m.  ;  area,  10,212  sq.  in.  The 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  mountainous,  being  tra 


public  library.  The  manufactures  consist  of  sugar-plums  i  versed  by  the  Green  Mountains,  which  give  the  state  its 
called  dragics,  and  liqueurs,  both  of  which  are  famous.  There  name,  and,  entering  from  Massachusetts,  stretch  across  it 
are  also  worsted  and  cotton  mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  dye-  centrally  S.  to  N.  They  attain  their  greatest  heights  in  the 
works,  and  sugar-refineries.  The  trade  is  in  the  above  ar-  N.W.,  where  Camel's  Rump,  midway  between  Burlington 

and  Montpelier,  is  4190  ft. ;  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  a  few 
miles  farther  N.,  is  4280  ft.  The  drainage  is  shared  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Connecticut.  The  latter  receives 


ticles  of  manufacture,  and  vermicelli,  wine,  fruit,  oil,  nails, 
&c.  Verdun  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court  of 
first  resort  and  commerce,  and  possesses  a  diocesan  seminary 


secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  savings'-banks,  museum,  and 
philharmonic  and  philomathic  societies.  Pop.  10,596. 

VERDUNOIS,  an  anc.  div.  France,  now  included  in  deps. 
Tarn-et-Garonne  and  Haute-Garonne. 

VERB,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  VEERE. 

VEREBELY,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Bars,  1.  bank 
Zitwa,  12  m.  S.E.  Neutra.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
excellent  wheat  grown  in  the  district.  Pop.  1522. 

VEREJA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  m.  W.S.W.  Mos 
cow,  cap.  circle,  on  both  sides  of  the  Protva,  here  crossed  by 
a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  is  defended  by 
a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  lofty  earthen  rampart  and  a  deep 
fosse;  and  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  another  stone  and  two 
wooden  churches,  a  district-school,  a  prison,  numerous  tan 
neries,  and  tile-works;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  hemp, 
hemp-oil,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  and  wool.  Pop.  (1850),  4920 

VERES,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  Stuhlweis- 
Fenburg,  4  m.  from  Velencze ;  with  two  churches,  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  and  timber.  Pop.  1073. 

VERFE1L  [anc.  Veride  Folium},  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Haute-Garonne,  12  m.  N.E.  Toulouse.  Pop.  2185. 

VERGARA,  a  tn.  Spain.     See  BERQARA. 

VERGENNES,  a  city,  U.  States,  Vermont,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Otter  Creek,  7  m.  from  its  entrance  to 
Lake  Champlain,  22  m.  S.  Burlington ;  with  three  churches, 
several  mills,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  woollen  stuffs,  and 
leather.  The  river  is  here  500  ft.  wide,  and  navigable  by  the 
largest  vessels  on  the  lake.  Pop.  1378. 

VERGHERETO,  a  vil.  and  comp.  Florence,  on  a  nar 
row  spur  of  the  Apennines,  about  5  m.  from  Bagno.  It  has 
a  church,  school,  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  224G. 

VERIA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  35  m.  W.  Salonica. 
Some  cotton  weaving  and  dyeing  are  carried  on,  and  consider 
able  quantil  ies  of  fruit  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8000. 

VERKHOTUR1E,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  200  m.  E.N.E. 
Perm,  cap.  circle,  agreeably  situated,  1.  bank  Tura,  a  little  E. 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  surrounded 
by  wooden  walls  and  towers;  and  has  five  churches,  two 
monasteries,  an  old  castle,  a  bazaar,  several  tanneries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  with  Siberia.  Pop.  3000. 

VERLAINE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  13  m. 
W.S.W.  Lie"ge,  on  the  Yerne.  It  has  a  brewery,  and  a  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1291. 

VERMANDOIS,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  former! 


belonged  to  prov.  Picardy,  and 


included  in  dep.  Aisne, 


and  a  small  part  of  dep.  Somme.     Its  cap.  was  St.  Quentin. 

VERM  E  JO,  or  BERMEJO,  a  large  stream,  S.  America.  It 
rises  in  Bolivia,  prov.  Tarija ;  flows  with  a  very  winding 
course  S.E.  across  the  N.  part  of  La  Plata,  traversing  El- 


its  supplies  from  the  E.  slope  of  the  mountains  by  numerous 
streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  West  River, 
Queechy,  White  River,  and  Passumsic;  the  former,  which,  in 
the  N.,  where  it  is  widest,  contains  several  large  islands, 
forms  a  long  expanse  of  128  m.,  narrowing,  as  it  proceeds  S., 
from  J6  m.  to  J  m.,  receives,  among  other  streams,  the  Alis- 
sisque,  ta  Moelle,  Onion  River,  and  Otter  Creek,  and  dis 
charges  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Sorelle.  Another 
lake,  the  Memphremagog,  30  m.  lon^,  though  chiefly  in 
Canada,  belongs  partly  to  Vermont.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  consisting,  more  especially  in  the  valleys,  of  a  deep, 
dark  loam,  well  adapted  for  grain  ;  the  higher  lands  are  most 
profitably  employed  in  grazing.  The  climate,  though  gene 
rally  healthy,  has  a  very  wide  range  of  temperature,  rising 
in  summer  to  94°,  and  sinking  in  winter  as  low  as  20°  below 
zero.  The  snow  lies  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  March,  and  on  the  hill-sides  is  often  from  4  ft.  to 
6  ft.  deep.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  em 
ployed  in  farming  and  grazing,  and  manufactures  are  chiefly 
confined  to  a  few  coarse  articles,  as  woollens,  leather,  &c. 
The  foreign  trade,  which  has  its  only  direct  outlet  at  Burling 
ton,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  very  limited  ;  but  the  internal  and 
transit  trade  is  considerable,  and  has  recently  been  much  in 
creased  by  the  opening  of  lines  of  railroad  for  above  300  m. 
The  principal  religious  denominations  are  Baptists,  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  Methodists;  but  R.  Catholics  and  Protestant 


Episcopali 


also  numerous.     The  means  of  education, 


though  considerable,  are  far  short  of  those  provided  by  Mas- 
sachussetts  and  New  York.  For  the  higher  branches,  the  uni 
versities  of  Vermont  and  Norwich,  _and  Middlebury  college, 
are  the  chief  institutions;  in  1850  the  public  school  districts 
were  2647,  and  the  number  of  scholars  95,616.  The  govern 
inent  is  vested  in  a  governor,  executive  council,  senate,  and 
assembly;  all  elected  annually  by  universal  suffrage.  Mont 
pelier  is  the  capital.  Vermont  was  first  settled  at  Fort  Duin- 
mer  by  emigrants  from  M<issachussetts,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Union  in  1791,  after  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
made  a  claim  to  the  territory,  had  renounced  it  for  a  payment 
of  £6000.  Pop.  (1850),  313,611. 

VERNANTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  3  m.  N.N.W.  Limone.  It  has  a  parish  church,  a  public 
school,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3171. 

VERNAZZA,  a  vil.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Levante, 
on  the  side  of  a  rugged  rock  jutting  into  the  sea.  It  has  a 
church,  a  convent,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  anti 
quary  Quirino  Visconti  was  born  here.  Pop.  1075. 

VERNE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minden, 
circle  Biiren.  It  consists  of  three  distinct  parts,  and  has  a 
It.  Catholic  parish  church.  Pop.  1053. 
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VERNEUIL  [anc.  VernoUum],  &  tn.  France,  dep.  Eure, 
in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Avre  and  a  branch  of  the  Iton, 
26  m.  S.S.  W.  Evreu.t.  It  contains  some  fine  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture,  among  others  the  donjon  of  the  castle, 
known  by  the  name  of  Tour-Grise,  on  the  bank  of  the  Avre ; 
and  the  church  of  Madeleine,  with  a  magnificent  tower  richly 
sculptured.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  hosiery, 
drugget,  flannel,  ironmongery,  nails,  and  earthenware.  The 
trade  is  in  hempen  and  linen  cloth,  wool,  and  leather  for 
bookbinding.  Pop.  3496. 

VERNIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  and  about 
24  m.  from  Florence ;  with  two  churches,  and  an  old  castle. 
Pop.  3998. 

VERNON  [anc.  Vernomtm],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Eure, 
15  in.  N.E.  Evreux,  r.  bank  Seine,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  i 
bridge  of  22  arches,  communicating  with  the  suburb  of  Ver-  ' 
nonnet.  Its  ancient  timber  framed  houses  give  it  a  venerable  j 
air,  but  it  is  in  general  very  poorly  built,  and  has  narrow  i 
winding  streets.  It  contains  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  partly  | 
of  the  13th  and  partly  of  the  16th  century;  a  tall  and  massive  ! 
tower,  classed  among  the  historical  monuments  of  France ; 
and  a  communal  college ;  and  has  manufactures  of  plaster  and  i 
chalk,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  and  building- stone,  j 
Outside  the  town,  approached  by  a  fine  avenue,  stood  the  i 
Chateau-de-Bizy,  one  of  the  finest  seats  in  Normandy,  destroyed  j 
at  the  Revolution,  and  replaced  by  a  plain  modern  mansion,  in  '. 
which  the  late  Louis  Philippe  often  used  to  reside.  P.  3953.  ' 
VERNON  ISLES,  three  isls.  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  , 
W.  entrance  of  Clarence  Straits,  N.W.Australia;  lat.  12°5'  S. ,  1 
Ion.  131°  E. 

VERNOUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardeche,  11  m.  N.  Pri-  J 
vas ;  with  a  communal  college  and  secondary  ecclesiastical  ; 
school ;  silk-mills  and  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  woollens,  ex-  i 
tensively  manufactured  in  the  surrounding  districts.  P.  1546.  ! 

VEROCZE,  or  VEROVICZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Civil 
Sclavonia,  cap.  co.  of  its  name,  on  the  Brana,  65  in.  W.N.W. 
Eszek,  in  a  fertile  and  well-wooded  district.  It  has  a  large 
and  handsome  castle,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery.  Pop. 

4111. The  COUNTY  is  bounded,  N.  by  cos.  Siimegh  and 

Baranya,  E.  Bacs  and  Syrinia,  S.  Military  Sclavonia  and 
co.  Posega,  and  W.  generalship  Warnsdin :  greatest  length, 
W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  100  m.;  greatest  breadth,  39  m.  The 
surface,  though  somewhat  mountainous  in  the  S.W.,  is  gen 
erally  level,  but  marshes  prevailing,  is  in  many  places  un 
healthy.  It  is  well  watered,  having  the  Drave  for  its  N. 
boundary,  and  the  Danube  on  a  part  of  the  E. ;  and  the  soil 
is  generally  fertile,  producing  heavy  crops  of  corn,  maize, 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Fruit  also  is  abundant,  and  a  good 
deal  of  wine  produced.  The  pastures  are  both  extensive  and 
rich,  and  rear  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Pop.  120,000. 

VEROLA,  two  nearly-contiguous  places,  Austrian  Italy: 
— 1,  (-Nuova),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  21  m.  S.  Brescia, 
on  the  Strone.  It  is  well  built;  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  parish 
church ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  hay,  and  flax.  Pop.  4399. — 
2,  (-  Vecchia),  A  vil.  and  com.  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  former; 
with  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  cattle.  Pop.  3198. 

VEROLENGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 


majestic  appearance  which  it  presents  at  a  distance;  and  the 
street  by  which  it  is  approached,  though  short,  is  of  great 
width  and  magnificence.  Many  other  streets  are  lined  by 
splendid  mansions,  particularly  rich  in  marble  decorations ; 
and  there  are  several  elegant  squares,  of  which  the  Piazza- 
Bra,  the  Piazza -dei-Signori,  the  Piazza-del-Erbe,  and  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  are  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  public 
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with  ancient  porticoes,  and  five  minor  streets,  which  open 
into  it ;  and  has  three  churches,  and  a  sanctuary.  Pop.  4761. 

VEROLI,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  6  m.  S.E.  Fro- 
sinone.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Verulse,  and  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  8000. 

VEROMILIS  (SAN-),  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div. 
Cagliari,  9  m.  N.N.E.  Oristano  ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1556. 

VERONA,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  and  63  m.  W.  Venice, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  cap.  prov.,  beautifully 
situated  where  the  last  slopes  of  the  Alps  merge  into  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Adige,  which  traverses  the 
town  in  a  wild  and  rapid  torrent,  and  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
bridges.  The  fortifications,  constructed  by  Sanmicheli,  were 
of  great  strength  till  dismantled  by  the  French,  in  virtue  of 
an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  but  the  town  is  still  sur 
rounded  by  lofty  walls  flanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  and 
is  entered  by  five  gates,  of  which  those  called  Porta-di-San- 
Sisto  or  Del-Palio,  Porta  Nuova,  and  Porta-di-San-Zeno,  are 
fine  structures,  remarkable  alike  for  solidity  and  beauty.  Few 
towns  surpass  Verona  in  the  richness  of  its  environs,  and  the 
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buildings  are  numerous,  and  include  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Komans  and  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
principal  Roman  structure  is  the  amphitheatre,  occupying  one 
side  of  the  Piazza-Bra.  It  is  of  vast  dimensions,  and  still  so 
entire  in  all  its  parts  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  ruin.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  transverse  axis  of  which  is 
510  ft.,  and  the  conjugate  410  ft.;  and  excepting  portions  on 
which  the  vaultings  of  the  outer  circuit  rested,  is  wholly  of 
marble.  About  22,000  persons  might  have  been  accommo 
dated  in  it.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  include  40  churches, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  remarkable  for  their  architecture  or 
the  objects  of  interest  they  contain.  Among  others  are  the 
Duomo  or  cathedral,  presenting  one  of  the  most  perfect  spe 
cimens  of  what  has  been  called  the  Lombard -Romanesque, 
with  a  magnificent  portal,  the  columns  of  which  rest  on  colos 
sal  griffins  of  red  marble ;  the  church  of  San-Zeno,  similar  in 
style  to  the  Duomo,  with  an  equally  magnificent  portal,  a 
lofty  campanile,  and  a  remarkably  fine  crypt;  San-Fermo- 
Maggiore,  a  large  and  ancient  structure,  with  a  lofty  porch, 
a  bold  Gothic  interior,  and  a  curious  and  richly  ornamented 
wooden  roof;  San-Fermo,  with  some  remarkable  monuments; 
Santa-Eufemia,  with  fine  frescoes  and  paintings ;  San-Sebas- 
tiano,  with  a  magnificent  front  after  the  designs  of  Sanmicheli, 
and  many  fine  sculptures;  and  San-Giovanni-in-Valle,  with 
two  very  remarkable  Christian  tombs  of  an  early  date.  The 
other  more  important  edifices  are  the  Palazzo-Publico,  a  noble 
building,  lined  by  a  long  range  of  rustic  arches  placed  oppo 
site  to,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the  amphitheatre;  the 
palaces  of  the  Scaligeri,  the  lords  of  Verona,  now  converted 
into  municipal  buildings,  from  the  midst  of  which  a  huge 
campanile  rises  to  the  height  of  more  than  300  ft. ;  the  Pa- 
lazzo-del-Consiglio,  ornamented  with  busts  of  distinguished 
natives  of  the  town,  including  among  others,  Catullus,  Cor 
nelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  Vitruvius ;  the  Palazzo- 
della-Ragione  or  courts  of  justice,  with  a  fine  Ionic  doorway; 
the  Casa-dei-Mercante,  with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Cam- 
pagna,  and  fine  but  greatly  faded  frescoes  of  Caroto ;  the 
bishop's  palace,  almost  Oriental  in  its  style  ;  the  Castello- 
Vecchio.  a  vast  and  solid  structure  frowning  over  the  city ; 
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tlic  Musco-Lapidario,  with  a  valuable  collection  of  antiques; 
the  Teatro-Filarmonioo,  the  public  library  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  the  opera  with  a 'fine  Ionic  portico,  several  magni 
ficent  fountains,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  richly  sculptured  pyramids  perfectly  unique  of 
tlieir  kind.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  silk,  wool 
len,  and  linen  goods,  hosiery,  leather,  soap,  earthenware, 
and  chocolate.  There  are  also  numerous  silk  mills,  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  the  nbove  articles  of  manufacture,  and  in 
silk,  grain,  rice,  oil.  and  sumach;  two  weekly  markets,  and 
two  annual  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  15  days.  Verona  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  several  superior  courts  and  public 
offices  ;  and  possesses  numerous  institutions,  literary,  scienti 
fic,  artistic,  educational,  and  benevolent.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  4th,  and  to  have  been  subjected  to 
the  Romans  in  the  2d  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It 
afterwards  rose  to  great  importance,  and  was  adorned  by  nu 
merous  magnificent  structures,  of  which  the  amphitheatre 
still  presents  a  distinguished  specimen.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  and  made  by  Theo- 
cloric  the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  774  it  was  taken  by 
Charlemagne,  and  so  Jong  as  the  power  of  the  emperors  in 
]  taly  lasted,  took  a  lead  among  (he  Italian  cities.  It  afterwards 
became  an  independent  republic,  lost  its  liberty  under  lords 
of  its  name  who  ruled  it  with  despotic  sway,  passed  through 
tl'ie  hands  of  various  masters,  and  at  length,  weary  of  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  voluntarily  ceded 
itself  to  Venice,  under  which  it  remained  till  1797.  During 
the  French  domination,  it  was  annexed  to  their  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Verona  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs. 

Pop.  50,000. The  PROVINCE,  in  the  W.  of  gov.  Venice, 

is  bounded,  N.  by  the  Tyrol,  E.  provs.  Vicenza  and  Padua, 
S.E.  Polesine,  S.  Mantua,  and  \V.  Mantua  and  Lake  Garda  ; 
area,  827  geo.  sq.  in.  The  surface  in  the  N.  and  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Garda  is  mountainous,  but  becomes  flat  between 
the  Mincio  on  the  W.  and  the  Adige  on  the  E.  In  the 
S.W.  and  S.  it  is  very  fertile,  though  somewhat  marshy  in 
the  batter  direction.  The  principal  products  are  corn,  rice, 
fruit,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  oil,  and  wine.  The  pastures  are  rich, 
the  forests  abound  with  game,  and  both  Lake  Garda  and  the 
rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  principal  minerals 
are  copper  and  numerous  varieties  of  marble,  several  of  which 
are  very  beautiful.  Administratively  the  province  is  divided 
into  15  districts.  Pop.  (1846),  302,902. 

VERPOLETH,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  6  in. 
from  Heves ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  excellent  tobacco 
grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1619. 

VERRES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  18m. 
E.S.E.  Aosta,  traversed  by  the  Evincon,  which  here  joins 
1.  bank  Dora,  and  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  modern  bridge. 
It  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  church,  a  monastery,  a  public 
school,  a  castle:  and  manufactures  of  iron.  Pop.  1 122. 

VERRUA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  21  m.  N.E. 
Turin  ;  witli  a  church,  and  a  strong  castle,  so  advantageously 
situated,  that  though  it  has  repeatedly  been  besieged,  it  has 
never  been  taken  except  by  famine.  Pop.  2603. 

VERSAILLES,  a  tn.  France,cap.  dep.  Seine-et-Oise,  in  a 
plain,  1 1  m.  S.W.  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  maybe  regarded  as  a  town  of  royal  construction,  having  risen 
up  rapidly,  regularly,  and  with  great  magnificence,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  sovereigns  of  France,  particularly  Louis  XIV., 
who  made  it  the  seat  of  his  court,  and  lavished  immense  sums 
on  its  embellishment.  It  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  towns  in  Europe,  though  the  magnitude  of  its 
mansions,  and  the  great  extent  of  space  occupied  by  them 
compared  with  the  population,  give  it  a  dull,  monotonous, 
and  half-deserted  appearance.  It  is  built  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  The  houses  are  almost  all  elegant  and  of  a  uni 
form  height,  and  the  streets,  which  are  remarkably  spacious, 
follow  the  direction  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  adorned  with  numerous 
fine  fountains.  It  is  traversed  by  three  finely  planted  avenues, 
which  meet  in  an  extensive  square,  called  the  Place-d'-Armes, 
separated  from  which  by  an  extensive  court  is  the  palace, 
the  most  conspicuous  edifice  in  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Louis  XIV.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mansard  and  Le 
l!run,  who  have  displayed  all  their  talents  in  its  embellishment. 
The  facade  fronting  the  place  is  perhaps  the  plainest  part  of  the 
building,  consisting  partly  of  a  facing  of  brick,  forming  part 


of  the  original  chateau,  and  contracting  twkwardlj  with  the 
more  modern  wings.  The  principal  facade  is  on  the  other 
side,  toward  the  garden  and  park.  It  has  a  length  of  600  yards, 
a  height  of  three  stories,  and  is  decorated  throughout  with 
balustrades,  columns,  and  statues,  alike  imposing  as  a  whole, 
and  beautiful  in  detail.  The  galleries  and  saloons  are  of  great 
size  and  splendour,  and  all  that  money,  labour,  skill,  and  the 
highest  art  could  accomplish,  have  been  employed  in  adorning 
them.  It  ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace  at  the  Revolution  of 
1793,  and  was  rapidly  getting  into  disrepair,  when  the  late 
Louis  Philippe  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  diverting  it  from 
its  original  use,  and  converting  it  into  a  kind  of  national  mu 
seum.  Accordingly  numerous  small  apartments,  formerly  oc 
cupied  by  court  and  state  functionaries,  have  been  converted 
into  a  few  spacious  halls,  and  the  whole  palace  filled  with  an 
I  immense  collection  of  statues  and  paintings,  intended  to  re 
present  all  the  principal  personages  and  events  connected  with 
the  French  monarchy,  from  Clovis  downwards.  The  other 
buildings  in  Versailles  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
cathedral,  the  hotel-de-ville,  prefecture,  college,  theatre,  pub 
lic  library  of  48,000  volumes,  and  civil  and  military  hospital. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  tallow  and  wax  candles,  potato- 
flour,  files,  and  pianos;  the  trade  is  in  corn,  firewood,  fruit- 
trees,  &c.  Versailles  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  seat  of  a  court 
of  first  resort  and  commerce,  and  possesses  a  diocesan  seminary 
and  secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  and  a  college.  The  park 
of  Versailles,  both  in  extent  and  embellishment  a  fit  accom 
paniment  of  the  palace,  attracts  crowds  of  visitors.  Pop. 
(1852),  29,J31. 

VEKSCH1TZ,  VEESECZ,  or  VEKSETZ,  a  tn.  Hungary, 
Banat,  co.  Temes,  41  in.  S.  Temesvar.  It  is  walled  and  other 
wise  fortified ;  and  has  a;i  elegant  Greek  church  with  two 
towers,  a  Greek  gymnasium,  high  school,  hospital,  large  bar 
racks  ;  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  wine,  and 
rice.  Pop.  (1846),  18,100. 

VERSETZ,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  VEKSCHITZ. 

VER8MOLD,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  24  m. 
E.N.E.  Miinster ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen  and 
tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1331. 

VERSOIX,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  6  m.  N. 
Geneva,  S.W.  shore  of  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  was  founded  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  by  Louis  XV.,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  off  the  trade  of  Geneva.  It  was  regularly  laid 
out,  and  has  several  handsome  houses.  Pop.  765. 

VERTAISON.  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Puy-de-D6me,  10  m. 
E.  Clermont ;  with  the-  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  of  the  counts 
ofAuvergne.  Pop.  2386. 

VERTES,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar, 
1  m.  from  Leta;  with  two  churches,  a  saltpetre- refinery,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1262. 

VERTOVA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
12  m.  N.E.  Bergamo,  1.  bank  Serio ;  with  a  beautiful  and 
picturesquely  situated  and  richly  decorated  parish  church,  a 
Capuchin  convent,  a  ruined  castle ;  several  iron-forges  and 
silk-mills,  and  woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  1748. 

VERTUS  [anc.  Vertudum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Marne, 
17  m.  W.S.W.  Chalons.  It  is  very  poorly  built.  Its  trade 
is  in  red  wine  produced  in  the  district.  Pop.  2212. 

VERVIEHS,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  and  14  m.  E.S.E. 
Lie'ge,  on  the  Vi'sdre,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Lie'ge  to  Aix-la-Chapellc.  It  is  divided 
into  a  high  and  a  low  town,  and  though  containing  several  hand 
some  houses,  is  in  general  ill  built,  in  narrow  and  irregular 
streets.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  churches  of  St.  Kema- 
cle,  St.  Joseph,  and  Notre-Dame,  the  h6te,l-de-ville,  and  the 
theatre.  It  possesses  several  law-courts,  a  chamber  of  com 
merce,  industrial,  free,  and  other  schools,  numerous  hospitals, 
and  benevolent  institutions.  The  great  staple  is  broad-cloth, 
in  which  it  is  not  surpassed.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  is  at  least  40,000,  and  the 
annual  produce  is  100,000  pieces,  valued  at  £1,000,000  ster 
ling,  and  largely  exported.  The  other  manufactures  are  cot 
ton,  leather,  soap,  ironware,  and  sheet-lead,  besides  dye-works, 
fulling-mills,  brickworks,  limekilns,  &c.  Verviers  existed  as 
early  as  the  7th  century.  Its  fortifications,  once  strong,  were 
demolished  by  Louis  XIV.  Pop.  20,071. 

VERVINS  [anc.  Verbinum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Aisne, 
23  rn.  N.N.E.  Laon.  It  rises  on  a  hill  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre;  and  has  a  communal  college,  and  an  hospital, 
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with  a  chapel,  in  which  are  some  fine  paintings ;  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens,  cambric,  paper,  and  earthenware  ;  and 
a  trade  in  linen  and  hemp.  Pop.  2510. 

VKHWICK,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  3062  ac.     P.  378. 

VERYAN,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;   5627  ac.     Pop.  1488. 

VERZUOLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  4  m.  S. 

Saluzzo.     It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  public  school,  and  a 

charitable  endowment.     Pop.  3901. 

VESCOVATO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
7  m.  N.E.  Cremona,  between  the  Ollio  and  the  Delmona ;  with 
a  ruined  castle  ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  cattle.  P.  2181 . 
VESDRE,  a  river,  rises  in  the  W.  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
near  Eupen,  enters  Belgium;  flows  E.  past  Limburg  and 
Verviers,  and  joins  r.  bank  Ourthe  a  little  above  Liege.  Its 
course  is  about  33  m. 

VESIME,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessan 
dria,  prov.  Acqui,  near  Bobbio,  1.  bank  Bormida,  here  crossed 
by  an  ancient  bridge.  It  has  four  churches,  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  1156. 

VESOUL  [anc.  Vesulum  Castrum},  n  tn.  France,  cap. 
dep.  Haute-Saone,  195m.  S.E.  Paris.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  in  wide,  regular,  well-paved,  and  clean  streets;  and  has 
a  parish  church  with  a  fine  altar,  a  handsome  townhouse, 
courthouse,  a  normal  and  ecclesiastical  school,  a  communal 
college,  theatre,  cavalry-barracks,  civil  and  military  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  calico,  drugget,  hosiery,  and  turnery,  wax- 
refineries,  dye  works,  and  tanneries;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
groceries,  iron,  nails,  leather,  and  salt.  Pop.  (1852),  5868. 

VESPOPOLATE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  7  m.  S.S.E.  Novara ;  with  two  parish  churches,  and  an  old 
castle.  Pop.  1836. 

VESTERVIK,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  76  m.  N. 
Kalmar,  on  a  peninsula  in  a  bay  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  well 
built;  and  has  a  handsome  church,  a  good  harbour,  building- 
yards,  and  a  considerable  import  trade  in  salt,  and  exports 
of  wood  and  metals.  Pop.  3023. 

VEST  1GNE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
near  Borgoinassino,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  Mount  Masino;  with 
ruined  walls,  a  parish  church,  and  a  sanctuary.  Pop.  1340. 
VESTOISE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
20  in.  N.E.  Brescia,  near  r.  bank  Chiese ;  with  a  ruined  castle, 
which  figures  much  in  the  early  Italian  wars;  extensive  iron 
works,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1272. 

VESUVIUS,  a  volcanic  mountain,  Naples,  opposite  to 
the  bay,  and  10  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  In  approach 
ing  it  from  the  W.,  a  slope  rising  gradually  from  the  shore 
till  it  attains  the  height  of  2300  ft.  above  the  sea  is  first  as 
cended.  This  slope,  which  is  about  3  m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad, 
encircles  the  volcanic  cone,  which  stands  nearly  in  its  centre, 
and  rises  from  it  as  a  base  at  a  nearly  uniform  angle  of  32°, 
for  an  additional  1500  ft.,  making  the  total  absolute  height 
above  sea-level  3800  ft.  The  cone  does  not  terminate  in  a 
point,  .but  is  truncated,  so  as  to  leave  a  summit  of  about 
2000  ft.  in  diameter.  As  recently  as  1838,  this  summit  pre 
sented  the  form  of  an  uneven  plane,  but  an  eruption  afterwards 
took  place  which  completely  changed  its  appearance,  convert 
ing  what  had  been  solid  plain  into  a  hollow  cup  with  an  outer 
rim,  varying  in  breadth  from  400  ft.  or  500  ft.  on  its  W.  side, 
to  not  more  than  50  ft.  in  other  parts,  and  with  an  internal 
surface  sloping  gradually  to  a  depth  of  about  500  ft.  To  the 
N.,  beyond  the  cone  and  its  encircling  plain,  called  Abrio-del 
Cavallo,  is  a  lofty  mural  precipice,  forming  an  arc  of  a  circle 
1400  ft.  high,  and  3  m.  long,  known  by  the  name  of  Monte 
Somma.  Though  precipitous  as  a  wall  where  it  faces  the 
cone,  the  outer  side  of  Monte  Somma  slopes  gradually  at  an 
angle  of  about  26°.  The  lower  part  of  the  sloping  plain,  form 
ing  a  belt  along  the  shore  about  2  m.  broad,  is  well  cultivated 
and  laid  out  in  vineyards,  though  intersected  every  furlong 
or  two  by  lines  or  terraces  of  black  calcined  matter,  resem 
bling  the  scoriae  of  a  smelting-furnace,  and  easily  traced  up 
wards  towards  the  central  mass  from  which  they  have  obvi 
ously  descended  in  molten  lava  streams.  Higher  up,  beyond 
the  cultivated  belt,  the  whole  plain  becomes  very  rugged  and 
covered  with  scoriae,  while  the  lava  terraces  already  mentioned 
are  seen  branching  off  from  the  cone  with  sharp  steep  sides 
like  those  of  an  embankment,  and  heights  varying  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  The  scoriae  are  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  sometimes 
forming  porous  masses  8  ft.  to  10  ft.  on  their  sides,  and  some 
times  as  small  as  hazel-nuts.  The  whole  space  covered  by 


these  black  jagged  masses  is  the  most  desolate  imaginable. 
The  cone  itself  consists  externally  of  loose  matter  composed 
of  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava,  and  volcanic  sand,  and  has  obviously 
assumed  its  shape  by  following  the  natural  law  of  gravitation, 
the  successive  showers  and  streams  thrown  out  by  the  crater 
first  falling  thick  around  its  edges,  and  then  descending  gradu 
ally  till  the  declivity  becomes  so  small  as  to  allow  them  a  rest 
ing-place.  In  this  way,  a  succession  of  layers  are  formed  and 
piled  up  like  a  pyramid.  The  regularity  of  the  pyramid  has, 
however,  been  modified,  mainly  by  two  causes.  First,  the 
lava  has  not  always  flowed  from  the  summit  of  the  crater, 
but  has  sometimes  burst  out  from  its  sides  nearly  half-way 
down,  and  sometimes  at  the  distance  of  1  m.  or  2  in.  from  its 
base,  thus  forming  a  number  of  minor  or  parasitic  cones.  Tho 
second  great  cause  of  modification  is  the  internal  force  of  the 
volcano  acting  on  the  external  crust  before  it  has  become 
completely  cooled  and  solidified.  It  lias  been  found  that  cur 
rents  of  lava,  in  descending,  remain  continuous  only  where 
the  angle  of  inclination  does  not  exceed  3°,  and  at  any 
higher  angle  break  up  into  masses  of  scoriae.  Solid  masses 
of  continuous  lava  are  traced  up  the  cone  to  its  very  edge  at 
an  angle  of  30°,  and  as  in  its  original  descent,  the  angle  of  in 
clination  could  not  have  been  more  than  3°,  it  has  been  in 
ferred  that  the  much  higher  angle  at  which  they  now  stand 
must  have  been  caused  by  a  movement  of  elevation  from 
within.  Monte  Somma,  which  is  about  1  m.  from  the  centre  of 
the  present  cone,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  cone  of 
far  larger  dimensions,  and  probably  of  comparatively  larger 
height,  which  once  had  its  circle  complete,  and  consequently 
a  diameter  of  not  less  than  4  m.  at  its  base.  This  original 
cone  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  now  remaining,  been 
subsequently  thrown  down  by  the  volcanic  forces,  and  de 
stroyed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  800  ft.  of  the 
present  cone  was  actually  carried  away  by  an  eruption  in  1822. 
Geologists  think  they  have  discerned  a  difference  in  the  struc 
ture  and  composition  of  Somma  and  of  the  existing  cone,  the 
fragmentary  and  stony  matter  of  the  former  being  much  more 
solid  and  crystalline,  and  spread  out  in  much  broader  sheets, 
and  it  has  hence  been  inferred  that  Somma,  like  other  traps, 
has  been  formed  under  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  was  in  fact  a  submarine  and  not  like  Vesuvius  a  sub- 
aerial  volcano.  The  inference  derives  strong  confirmation 
from  the  fact,  that  the  beds  of  Somma  are  found  to  pass  under 
the  marine  shelly  tufa  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  plain 
of  Naples.  The  earliest  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  are  lost  in 
remote  antiquity,  and  no  symptoms  of  its  activity  had  been 
evinced  within  the  memory  of  man,  till  A.D.  63,  when  an 
earthquake  damaged  many  of  the  surrounding  cities.  In  79 
it  again  began  to  show  symptoms  of  activity,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  sent  forth  the  terrible  eruption  which  buried  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  A  graphical  description 
of  it  is  extant  in  a  letter  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus. 
A  succession  of  eruptions  followed,  more  especially  in  203, 
472,  512,  and  993,  but  were  not  attended  with  any  flow  of 
lava,  the  ejected  matter  consisting  apparently  only  of  stones, 
ashes,  or  volcanic  sand,  and  fragments  of  older  lava.  The  first 
j  recorded  discharge  of  liquid  lava  took  place  in  1036.  Since 
then  various  eruptions,  some  of  them  extremely  violent,  have 
occurred.  Among  others  may  be  specified  those  of  1779, 
1793,  1834,  1838,  1847,  1850, and  1855. 

VESZELE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Arva,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galicia.  about  36  m.  from  Also-Kubin ;  with  a  church,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle  and  nax.  Pop.  1823. 

VESZPRIM,  or  WESPKIM,  a  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  same 
name,  beautifully  situated  near  Lake  Balaton,  among  vine 
yards,  partly  in  a  valley  on  the  Sed,  and  partly  on  a  lofty  and 
steep  limestone-rock,  24  m.  W.S.W.  Stuhlweissenburg.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  several  important  public 
offices ;  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  Piarist  gymnasium  with  valuable 
library,  a  bishop's  palace,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  beside  a 
ruined  castle ;  a  synagogue,  hospital,  and  orphan  asylum  ;  and 
a  trade  in  salt  and  wine,  particularly  the  latter.  Pop.  10,080. 
-—The  COUNTY,  bounded,  N.  by  cos.  Oedenburg  and  Rnab ; 
N.E.  Komorn;  E.  Stuhlweissenburg;  S.  Tolna,  Siimegh,  and 
Szalad  ;  and  W.  Eisenburg;  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  75m., 
breadth,  about  50m.,  is  occupied  in  its  centre  by  the  Bakonyer- 
Wald,  and  in  the  S.  by  part  of  Lake  Balaton.  The  soil  is  fer 
tile,  and  the  minerals  include  among  others  coal  and  alum. 
Pop.  152,000. 
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VETLUGA,  a'  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  W.  of  gov. 
Viatka,  enters  gov.  Kostroma ;  flows  very  circuitously  W.,  then 
S.  past  the  town  of  Vetluga,  and  turning  S.S.E.,  joins  1.  bank 
Volga.  Its  course,  about  300  m.,  is  chiefly  through  vast  forests. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Voksna,  Kokosha,  and  Usta. 

VETRALLA,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  6  m.  S.W. 
Viterbo.  Top.  1020. 

VETSCHAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
45  m.  S.W.  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  on  an  arm  of  the  Spree  ; 
with  two  churches,  a  castle,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.  Pop.  1420. 

VEVAY  [German,  Vivis;  anc.  Vibiscnm],*.  tn.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Vaud,  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.E.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  llm.  E.S.E.  Lausanne.  It  is  regularly  built, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  and  has  spacious  streets,  and  a  large 
market-place,  lined  on  three  sides  by  handsome  buildings,  and 
on  the  fourth  planted  so  as  to  form  a  fine  promenade.  The  prin 
cipal  buildings  are  two  churches,  one  of  them  on  a  lofty  height 
above  the  town,  surrounded  with  trees,  and  containing  the 
tomb  of  Ludlow,  one  of  the  regicides  of  Charles  I. ;  the  "corn- 
magazine  [Kornhaus],  with  18 marble-pillars;  the  townhouse, 
and  hospital.  As  an  entrepot  for  the  surrounding  districts, 
Vevay  has  a  considerable  transit  trade.  The  beauty  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  attracts  many  foreign  residents. 
Pop.  (1850),  5201. 

-  VEVAY,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Indiana,  cap.  co.  Switzerland, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio,  88  in.  S.E.  by  S.  Indianopolis. 
It  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  Switzerland,  with  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine ;  and  has  many  neatly  built  brick- 
houses,  a  courthouse,  academy,  and  jail.  The  wine  produced 
resembles  claret.  Pop.  about  1500. 

VEYLE,  a  river,  France,  rises  near  Chalamont,  dep. 
Ain  ;  flows  first  N.,  then  W..  and  joins  1.  bank  Saone  a  little 
below  Macon,  after  a  course  of  about  65  m. 

VEYRE,  or  VEYRE  MONTON,  atn.  France,  dep.  Puy-de- 
Dome,  9  m.  S.E.  Clermont;  with  some  trade  in  wine.  P.  1845. 
VEZERE,  two  rivers,  France:—!,  (Vezcre  Proper], 
Formed  by  the  union  of  several  stream?,  dep.  Correze ;  flows 
S.W.  past  Uzerche,  and  joins  r.  bank  Dordogne  at  Limereil, 
after  a  course  of  nearly  120  m.  After  receiving  the  Correze 
it  becomes  navigable. — 2,  (Haute- Vetdre),  Rises  in  the  N.W. 
of  dep.  Correze;  flows  S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  L'lole,  6  m. 
above  Pcrigueux,  after  a  course  of  about  50  m. 

VEZIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  9  m.  E.N.E. 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Somme; 
with  a  blast-furnace,  an  oil  and  three  flour  mills.    Pop.  118G. 
VEZIK-KopEi,  or  KEDI-KALAH,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
pash.   Sivas,  42  m.   W.S.W.   Samsoon.      It  is  divided  into 
quarters,  sometimes  separated  by  parly-walls ;  and  has  Ar 
menian  and  Greek  churches,  several  mo.sques,  and  a  lexestan 
or  covered  market,  for  silks  and  fine  goods.  Pop.  about  5000. 
VEZON,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  24  m. 
W.  Mons  ;  with  an  agricultural  pop.  of  1359. 

VEZOUZE,  a  river,  France,  formed  by  two  streams 
from  the  W.  slope  of  the  Vosges,  dep.  Meurthe ;  flows  W.,  and 
joins  1.  bank  Meurthe.  after  a  course  of  nearly  45  m. 

VEZZA.  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  G6  m. 
N.E.  Bergamo,  on  the  Val-Grande,  here  crossed  by  a  hand 
some  bridge;  with  an  elegant  church,  manufactures  of  iron 
ware,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1400. 

VEZZA.  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov. 
Alba,  on  a  lofty  hill ;  with  several  churches,  a  public  school, 
and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  2125. 

VEZZAXO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  15m.  E. 
Levante,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vara  and  Magrn.  It  is 
partly  wa'led  ;  and  has  two  parish  churches.  Pop.  2838. 

VIA-MALA,  a  remarkable  defile,  Switzerland,  can.  Gri- 
sons,  S.W.  Coire,  through  which  the  Hinter-Rhein  passes, 
and  along  which  the  road  to  the  SpKigen  Pass,  &c.,  has  been 
cut.  It  is  about  4m.  long.  The  road  crosses  the  Rhine  several 
times  at  so  great  a  height,  that  the  noise  of  the  tumbling 
stream  below  is  scarcely  heard,  while  the  rocks  in  some 
places  form  a  wall  on  either  side  1600  ft.  high,  and  not  more 
than  30  ft.  apart. 

VIADANA,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice, 
prov.  and  20  m.  S.W.  Mantua,  near  1.  Lank  Po.  It  is  well 
built,  with  principal  street  lined  by  arcades ;  and  has  14 
churches,  an  old  castle,  a  gymnasium,  elementary  schools,  a 
theatre,  several  benevolent  institutions  ;  manufactures  of  or 


dinary  and  line  linen,  ordinary  and  morocco  leather,  various 
distilleries,  and  an  important  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  6300. 

VIAUEI UOS,  a  mountain-range,  Brazil,  prov.  Goyaz,  be 
tween  the  Maranhao  and  the  Paran.m.  Its  culminating 
point,  which  overhangs  the  pass  called  Chapada-dos-Viadeiro?, 
is  bare  and  very  lofty. 

VIAGRAIs'UE,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  8  m.  N.N.E.  Ca 
tania,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Etna.  Pop.  3000. 

VIAMAO:— 1,  A  lake,  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio- 
Grande.  It  stretches  N.  to  S.  over  a  large  space  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Jacuhi  and  the  La"ke  of  Patos  ;  and  be 
sides  the  Jacuhi,  receives  on  the  N.  the  navigable  Sino, 
Cahi,  Gravatahi,  and  a  great  number  of  small  streams.  It 
contains  some  islands,  and  being  deep,  is  navigated  by  brigs. 
— 2,  A  vil.  and  par.  Brazil,  prov.  Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  above  lake,  about  12  m.  E.S.E.  Porto- 
Alegre  ;  with  a  magnificent  church.  Pop.  (dist.),  2816. 

VI  AN  A,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  45  m.  S.W.  Pam- 
peluna,  I.  bank  Ebro;  with  a  large  courthouse,  two  primary 
schools  for  each  sex,  two  churches,  and  three  hermitages ; 
some  cattle-rearing,  three  oil  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  2803. 

VI AN  DEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  duchy  and  26m.  N.E.  Luxem 
burg,  on  both  sides  the  Our,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  near 
the  Prussian  frontier ;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  and  a 
castle ;  manufactures  of  glue,  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  wine. 
Pop  1380. 

VIANEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  formerly  fortified,  prov.  S. 
Holland,  7  m.  S.  Utrecht,  1.  bank  Lek;  with  a  townhouse, 
prison,  two  churches,  orphan  and  old  men  and  old  women's 
hospitals,  a  town's  and  several  other  schools.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  2293. 

VI ANNA,  two  places,  Portugal: — 1,  A  tn.  and  seaport, 
prov.  Minho,  9  m.  W.  Ponte-do-Lima,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Lima.  It  is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls  flanked  with  towers, 
and  defended  by  a  castle;  and  has  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
and  a  small  harbour,  admitting  vessels  of  1 50  to  200  tons.  It 
is  said  -to  have  been  founded  by  Celtic  Gauls,  nearly  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Pop.  6790. — 2,  A  tn.  and 
par.,  prov.  Alemtejo,  20  m.  S.S.W.  Evora,  near  the  Xarama; 
with  a  church,  several  chapels,  and  two  hospitals.  Pop.  13GO. 

VIANOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  about  45  in. 
from  Albacete  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  and  primary 
school,  a  fulling  and  several  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  and  wood.  Pop.  1895. 

VIAK,  a  river,  Spain, rises  in  the  mountains  of  Monasterio, 
near  Montemolino,  prov.  Badajoz;  flows  about  50  m.  S.E., 
exclusive  of  windings,  and  joins  the  Guadalquivir  at  Can- 
tillana,  16m.  N.E.  Seville. 

VIAREGGIO  [Latin,  Via  Rcyia],  a  tn.  Tuscany,  duchy 
Lucca,  on  the  sea-coast,  12  m.  N.N.W.  Pisa.  It  has  straight 
and  spacious  streets,  lined  for  the  most  part  with  substantial 
and  even  elegant  buildings;  two  parish  churches,  one  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  adorned  with  a  sculptured  fa9ade,  and 
capable  of  holding  5000  persons;  a  productive  fishery,  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  chestnuts.  Pop.  7800. 

VIARIGI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales 
sandria,  prov.  and  11  in.  S.  Casale,  on  a  gentle  slope  covered 
with  vineyards;  with  a  parish  and  four  other  churches,  and  a 
trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1779. 

VIATKA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  E.  of  gov.  Viatka  ; 
flows  N.N.W. ,  then  circuitously  S:W.  to  the  town  of  Viatka  ; 
here  it  begins  to  form  a  vast  curve,  almost  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  passing  the  towns  of  Orlov  and  Kotelnitsch,  then 
proceeds  S.S.E.,  skirts  the  E.  frontier  of  Kasan,  and  at  a 
point  where  the  three  govs.  Viatka,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg 
touch  each  other,  joins  r.  bank  Kama,  after  a  course  of  about 
500  m.  Its  principal  aflluents  are  the  Kobra,  Letka,  Velika 
Moloma,  and  Pijma,  and  the  Tchcptza  and  Kilmes.  It  be 
comes  navigable  for  barges  at  Viatka,  and  has  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  current  of  very  moderate  rapidity,  and  banks  well 
covered  with  fine  timber. 

VIATKA,  or  WJAKTA,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by 
Vologda,  E.  Perm,  S.E.  Orenburg,  S.  Kasan,  S.W.  Nijnei- 
Novgorod,  W.  Kostroma,  and  N.W.  Vologda;  greatest  length, 
N.  to  S.,  310  in.  ;  central  breadth,  230  m.;  area,  about  40,1 20 
geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface,  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape, 
is  much  broken  by  hills,  generally  low,  except  towards  the  N. 
and  E.,  where  some  distant  ramifications  of  the  Ural  chain  ap 
pear.  The  strata  are  chiefly  cretaceous.  The  drainage  belongs 
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wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  to  which  it  is  carried  chiefly 
by  the  Kama,  which,  rising  near  the  middle  of  the  E.  frontier, 
flows  N.,  and  after  a  long  and  winding  course  through  Perm, 
again  enters  Viatka  on  its  S.E.  extremity,  and  forms  its  S.W. 
boundary.  The  other  principal  stream  is  that  which  gives 
the  gov.  its  name.  The  climate  varies  much,  being  keen  in 
the  N.  and  mild  in  the  S.  The  soil  is  generally  a  strong  clay 
or  a  calcareous  loam,  which,  though  unskilfully  cultivated, 
yields  good  crops  of  corn,  flax,  and  hemp ;  large  tracts  are 
under  wood  and  natural  pasture ;  in  some  parts  extensive 
morasses  prevail.  The  common  fruits  suffer  much  from  spring- 
frosts,  but  nuts  and  walnuts  are  abundant.  In  the  more 
densely  wooded  districts  the  hunting  of  fur-animals  occupies 
many  persons.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  bees. 
The  minerals,  chiefly  copper  and  iron,  are  not  much  worked. 
One  important  branch  of  industry  is  the  building  of  boats 
and  barges,  for  which  the  forests  furnish  excellent  materials, 
while  the  numerous  streams  give  easy  means  of  transport. 
The  only  other  manufactures  of  consequence  are  coarse 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather,  ironware,  and  articles  in 
wood.  The  trade  consists  in  corn,  timber,  flax,  honey,  wax, 
soap,  leather,  fur,  iron,  and  copper.  The  chief  imports  are 
wine,  colonial  produce,  salt,  and  tea,  the  last  two  brought 
overland  through  Perm.  Education  is  so  miserably  neglected, 
that  there  is  only  one  person  at  school  out  of  every  2300 ; 
and  the  gov.  possesses  only  one  printing-press,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  Viatka  is  divided  into  1 1  districts. 
Pop.  (1850),  1,696,000. 

VIATKA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  advantageously 
situated  near  its  centre,  in  a  beautiful  district  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Klinowka  with  the  Viatka,  500  m.  E.N.E.  Moscow. 
It  consists  mostly  of  indifferent  wooden  houses,  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  towers,  defended  by  a  citadel ;  and  has 
23  stone-churches,  one  of  them  a  cathedral,  with  very  costly 
decorations  ;  two  convents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gym 
nasium  ;  manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  and  various  articles 
in  silver  and  copper,  a  very  extensive  distillery,  and  consider 
able  trade  in  corn,  flax,  tallow,  and  leather,  particularly  with 
Astrakhan.  St.  Petersburg,  and  Archangel.  P.  (1850),  9379. 

VIAUR,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  E.  of  dep.  Aveyron  ; 
flows  circuitously  S.W.,  then  turning  W.,  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  deps.  Tarn  and  Aveyron,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Aveyron,  after  a  course  of  about  60  m. 

VIAZMA,  or  WIASMA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  97  m. 
E.N.E.  Smolensk,  on  a  river  of  same  name.  It  occupies  a 
large  area,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  built  almost  entirely  of 
wood ;  and  has  a  fortress  or  kremlin,  32  churches,  a  monastery, 
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two  schools,  extensive  manufactures  of  leather  and  ginger-  I 
bread,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  hemp.     In  1812 
the  French  sustained  severe  losses  here,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  burned  down.     Pop.  (1850),  8716. 

VIAZN1KI,  or  WIASNIKI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70  m. 
E.  Vladimir,  r.  bank  Kliasma.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
monastery,  manufactures  of  linen,  several  tanneries,  and  a 
trade  in  fine  apples  and  cherries.  Pop.  (1849),  3543. 

VIBOLDONE,  or  VICOBOLDONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  prov.  and  8  m.  from  Milan,  between  the  Lambro 
VOL.  II. 


and  the  Olona.     It  figures  much  in  early  Italian  history ;  and 
has  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  1297. 

VIBORGr,  tns.  Russia  and  Denmark.     See  WIBOKO. 
VIBKAYE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  25  m.  E.N.E.  Le 
Mans  ;  with  several  tanneries.     Pop.  1443. 

VIC  [anc.  Fz'flro],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Meurthe,  in  a  narrow 
valley  on  the  Seille,  15  m.  N.N.E.  Nancy.  It  is  well  built; 
and  has  a  collegiate  church,  built  in  1240;  a  castle  still  more 
ancient,  salt-mines,  and  salt-springs.  Pop.  3033. 

VIC-EN-BiGORRE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Hautes-Pyrene'es, 
11  m.  N.  Tavbes.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  communal  col 
lege,  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  fine  promenades,  manufac 
tures  of  leather,  and  distilleries.  Pop.  3291. 

VIC-FEZENSAC,  or  Vic-SUR-LossE  [anc.  Fidentiacuni],  a 
tn.  France,  dep.  Gers,  17  m.  N.W.  Auch,  1.  bank  Losse.  It 
is  tolerably  well  built ;  and  has  manufactures  of  tartar  and 
hoops,  tanneries,  a  worsted-mill,  a  dye-work;  and  a  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  brandy,  and  ship-timber.  Pop.  2888. 

VIC-LE-CoMTE,  or  VIOSUR-ALLIER,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Puy-de-D6me,  11  m.  S.E.  Clermont,  in  a  fertile  wine-district, 
r.  bank  Allier.  It  is  still  partly  walled ;  and  has  an  ancient 
chapel,  a  much-frequented  saline-spring,  and  a  fine  pottery. 
Pop.  2352. 

V1CALVATIO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  about 
4m.  from  Madrid;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  primary 
school,  and  fine  alabaster-quarries.  Pop.  1503. 

VICARELLO  [anc.  Vicus  Aurelii],  a  tn.  Papal  States, 
N.W.  shore  of  lake,  and  about  5  m.  from  the  town  of  Brac- 
ciano ;  with  the  ruins  of  an  imperial  villa  of  the  time  of  Tra 
jan,  and  mineral-springs,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Thermaa 
Aureliae.  It  was  fortified  in  the  middle  ages. 

VICARI,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  S.S.E.  Palermo,  finely 

situated  on  Mount  Erbessus,  in  a  healthy  district.    Pop.  4500. 

VICCHIO-DEL-MuGELLO,  a  walled  tn.  Tuscany,  comp. 

and  about  18m.  from  Florence,  on  a  hill  near  1.  bank  Sieve; 

with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  a  school.     Pop.  1197. 

VlCENTE-DA-BEiRA(SAO-),atn.andpar.Portugal,prov. 
Beira-Baixa,  20m.  N.N.W.  Castello-Branco,  in  a  mountain 
ous  and  somewhat  barren  district.  Pop.  1710. 

VICENTE-DE-LA-BARQUERA(SAN-),  a  seaport,  Spain,  Old 
Castile,  prov.  and  28  m.  S.S.W.  Santander.  It  is  walled ;  has 
a  castle  with  dungeons,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison  by 
the  kings  of  Navarre;  a  handsome  Gothic  church,  primary 
schools,  and  custom-house.  The  harbour  is  secure,  and  can 
admit  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Pop.  1023. 

VICENTE  (SAN-),  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
33  m.  N.  Badajoz;  with  good  and  clean  streets,  a  town- 
house,  prison,  several  primary  schools,  a  par 
ish  church,  and  several  hermitages ;  numerous 
manufactures  of  coarse  hats,  leather,  common 
cloths,  and  linen,  oil-presses,  and  flour-mills; 
exports  of  dried  figs  and  other  fruit  to  Portu 
gal  ;  imports  of  hides,  and  some  traffic  in  cattle 
and  products  of  industry.  Pop.  6750. 

VICENTE  (SAN-),atn.  Central  America, 
San-Salvador,  cap.  dist.  and  at  the  E.  foot  of  a 
volcano  of  same  name,  40  m.  E.  San-Salvador ; 
with  extensive  plantations  of  indigo  and  to 
bacco  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  about  8000. 

The  VOLCANO,  an  enormous  isolated  mass  of 
irregular  shape,  with  numerous  projecting 
eminences,  separated  by  deep  chasms,  is  sup 
posed  to  be  about  800  ft.  high. 

VICENZA  [Latin,  Vicentid],  a  tn.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  gov.  and  49  m.  W.  Venice,  on  the 
railway  to  Verona,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
beautifully  situated  near  Mount  Berico,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Retrone  with  the  Bacchig- 
lione,  here  crossed  by  nine  bridges.  It  is 
surrounded  by  dry  moats,  now  partly  under  cultivation,  and 
by  dilapidated  walls,  and  is  very  well  built ;  containing  nu 
merous  fine  mansions,  many  handsome  streets,  and  several 
elegant  squares,  among  which  the  Piazza-dei-Signori,  with 
its  campanile,  not  more  than  20  ft.  in  the  square,  and  yet 
more  than  300  ft.  in  height,  is  conspicuous.  The  public 
buildings,  though  numerous,  are  somewhat  monotonous, 
being  almost  all  the  work  of  Palladio,  who  was  born  here, 
or  of  scholars  who  rather  slavishly  imitated  him.  The  most 
remarkable  edifices  are  the  Duomo,  originally  Gothic,  but 
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much  injured  by  modern  alterations;  the  Dominican  churcli, 
also  Gothic,  with  Romanesque  capitals;  Sau-Pictro,  with  a 
basso-relievo  by  Canova;  Santa-Corono,  with  two.fine  paint- 
in°-s;  the  Basilica,  or  Palazzo-dclla  Itagioiie,  an  ancient  Gothic 
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building;  the  Palazzo-Prefetizzio,  in  a  rich  and  fanciful  Corin 
thian  style;  the  Teatro-Olimpico,  regarded  as  the  most  curious 
if  not  the  finest  work  of  Palladio;  the  Pinacoteca,  the  lyceum, 
public  library,  and  numerous  hospitals.  The  manufactures 
are  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  tissues,  leather,  earthenware,  hats, 
and  articles  in  whalebone,  gold,  and  silver.  The  trade  is  in 
the  above  articles,  and  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Vicenza  was 
founded  above  a  century  before  the  Christian  era  ;  became  a 
Roman  municipal  town ;  was  pillaged  by  the  Goths,  first  under 
Alaric,  and  afterwards  under  Attila ;  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lombards;  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in  1033;  and 
burned  down  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1236.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  the  Venetians,  who  retained  it  till  the 
downfal  of  the  republic  in  1796.  After  forming  part  of  the 
French  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  was  united  to  Austria  in  1815. 

Pop.,  including  suburbs,  30,000. The  PROVINCE,  90  m. 

long,  by  35  m.  broad,  though  partly  covered  in  the  N.  and  W. 
by  branches  of  the  Alps,  is  generally  flat  and  fertile,  producing 
much  corn,  maize,  hemp,  flax,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  298,000. 
VIC1I  [anc.  Ausona],  a  city,  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
36  m.  N.  Barcelona.  It  has  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  several 
squares,  one  of  which  serves  as  a  market- place;  the  remains 
of  very  old  towers,  and  a  castle,  the  latter  of  which  serves 
as  a  prison  ;  a  townhouse,  theatre,  cathedral,  and  four  other 
churches;  three  nunneries,  two  hospitals,  a  poorhouse,  an 
asylum  for  poor  clergymen,  seven  suppressed  convents,  a 
theological  school,  a  free  school  of  design,  and  various  other 
establishments  for  elementary  and  advanced  education;  manu 
factures  of  leather,  gloves,  soap,  chocolate,  bricks,  and  tiles ; 
flax  and  cotton  mills,  bleaching-works,  dye-works,  flour-mills, 
and  limekilns.  Vich  is  also  famous  for  its  sausages.  This  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  modern  name,  Vich,  is  a  cor 
ruption  of  Vicus,  a  lloman  town  which  was  razed  by  the 
Moors,  and  rebuilt  in  798.  Many  Koman  antiquities  have 
been  from  time  to  time  discovered,  and  neglected.  Vich  is 
the  see  of  a  most  ancient  bishopric,  which  was  restored  in  880, 
and  in  970  was  raised  by  John  XIII.  to  be  the  metropolitan 
of  Catalonia.  This  dignity,  however,  reverted  to  Catalonia, 
after  its  re-conquest  from  the  Moors.  The  cathedral  was  re 
built  in  1038.  Pop.  10,667. 

VICH  A  I)  A,  a  river,  New  Granada,  which  rises  in  the 
Llanos  of  San-Juan,  near  lat.  4°  N. ;  Ion.  72°  W. ;  flows 
E.N.E.,  receiving  the  Mocn  on  the  left,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  300  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Orinoco  near  lat.  5°  N. 


VICIIERA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Perm, 
in  the  W.  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains;  flows  S.  nearly 
parallel  with  the  chain,  then  circuitously  S.W.,  and  joins 

1.  bank  Kama,  after  a  course  of  about  240  m.     Its  principal 
affluents  are  on  the  right  the  Kolva,  and  on  the  left  the  Yazva. 
Its  course,  partly  navigable,  is  through  vast  forests. 

VICHODNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Liptau,  41  m.  E.N.E. 
Neusohl ;  with  a  trade  in  dairy  produce,  particularly  excel 
lent  cheese.  Pop.  1200. 

VICHTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
near  the  Groote-Bekc,  an  affluent  of  the  Lys,  22  m.  S.  Bruges ; 
with  manufactures  of  linen,  a  distillery,  an  oil  and  a  flour 
mill.  Pop.  1359. 

VICHY,  or  MOUTIER-LES-BAINS,  a  tn.  and  com.  France, 
dep.  Allier,  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
32  m.  S.S.E.  Moulins.  It  was  once  a  place  of  strength,  and 
is  celebrated  for  its  thermal  alkaline  springs,  which  issue  from 
a  deep  fissure,  and  have  temperatures  varying  from  ]  02°  to 
112°.  Pop.  1361. 

VICKSBURG,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  and  1.  bank  river  Mis 
sissippi,  and  on  a  railway  connecting  it  with  Jackson,  which 
is  about  45  m.  W.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque  dis 
trict,  and  though  of  recent  origin,  is  large  and  flourishing; 
with  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  II.  Catholic 
churches ;  three  academies,  and  a  public  school  attended  by 
about  500  pupils.  An  active  business  is  carried  on  in  lumber 
and  building-materials,  and  about  100,000  bales  of  cotton  are 
annually  exported.  Pop.  (1850),  3678. 

VICO,  several  places,  Italy,  particularly: — 1,  A  tn.  Papal 
States,  deleg.  and  8  m.  N.N.W.  Frosinone.  Pop.  3100.— 

2,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  dist.  and  31  m.  E.N.E. 
SaivSevero,  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gargano ;  with  a  collegiate 
church  and  three  convents — 3,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro, 
dist,  Nola.      Pop.   1130—4,   (-Equense)   [anc.  Equd\,  A  tn. 
Naples,  prov.  and  16  m.  S.E.  Naples,  on  a  jutting  rock  in  the 
Gulf  of  Naples.     It  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  has 
several  Ancient  remains.     Pop.  2600. 

VICO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov. 
Ivrea,  in  the  valley  of  Brosso  ;  with  a  court  of  justice,  and  a 
parish  church.  Pop.  1068. 

VICO,  or  Vico-m-MoNDOvi,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Coni,  prov.  and  nearly  3  m.  E.  Mondovi,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
crowned  by  an. old  castle,  now  converted  into  a  modern  man 
sion.  It  has  three  churches,  a  Cistercian  monastery,  and  a 
superior  school.  The  French  gained  a  victory  here  in  1796. 
Pop.  2584. 

VICO-PiSANO,  a  walled  tn.  Tuscany,  comp.  and  7  m.  E. 
Pisa,  on  a  slope  of  Mount  Pisano ;  with  an  ancient  church  and 
a  castle.  Pop.  1457. 

VICOMARINO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  17  m. 
S.W.  Placentia,  on  a  lofty  hill ;  with  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
fruit,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4508. 

VICONAGO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
27  m.  from  Como,  on  a  lofty  height  above  the  Tresa;  with  a 
parish  church,  and  mines  of  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  and 
antimony.  Pop.  1170. 

VICOSA,  or  COMETA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  140  m.  W. 
Ceara,  in  the  Serra-Hibiapaha.  It  consists  of  about  150 
houses,  partly  of  brick,  but  chiefly  of  wood,  and  thatched  with 
reed.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians.  Pop. 
(dist),  5000. 

VICOVARO,  a  vil.  Papal  States,  7  m.  N.E.  Tivoli;  with 
some  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a  fine  old  baronial 
castle.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  ancient  bridge  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct.  Pop.  1050. 

VICTORIA  [formerly  PORT-PHILLIP],  aBritish  colony  in 
the  S.E.  of  Australia;  between  lat.  34°  and  39°  S. ;  and  Ion. 
141°  and  150°  E.;  bounded,  N.E.  and  N.  by  New  South 
Wales,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  the  former  direction  by 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe  to  the  nearest  source 
of  the  Murray,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  course  of  that  river  to 
the  E.  boundary  of  S.  Australia;  W.  by  S.  Australia;  and  S. 
by  Bass  Strait,  separating  it  from  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  length, 
E.  to  W.,  500  m. ;  mean  breadth,  measured  on  the  parallel  of 
144°,  about  200  in.;  area,  about  90,000  sq.  m.,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  coast  is  generally  low 
and  unbroken  in  the  W.,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg  to 
Cape  Otway,  between  which  are  situated  the  available  har 
bours  of  Portland,  Port-Fairy,  and  Warnambool ;  and  in  the 
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E.,  from  the  harbour  of  Port-Albert,  in  Ion.  147°,  to  Cape 
Howe,  between  which  latter  points  almost  the  only  features 
which  tend  to  diversify  its  monotonous  appearance  are  a  series 
of  lagoons,  of  which  Lake  King  is  the  largest.  From  Wil 
son  Promontory  to  Cape  Otway  a  remarkable  contrast  is 
presented,  and  the  coast  becomes  skirted  by  perpendicular 
cliffs  rising  500  ft.  to  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  containing 
openings  into  numerous  bays  and  anchorages.  Of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  Port- Phillip,  which,  scarcely  2  m.  wide 
at  its  entrance,  forms  a  kind  of  inland  sea,  stretching  from  N. 
to  S.  for  about  35  m.,  and  expanding  from  E.  to  W.,  near 
its  centre,  to  50  m.,  though  its  average  width  may  not  exceed 
18  m.  Within  this  capacious  basin,  covering  an  area  of  875 
sq.  m.,  the  largest  fleet  that  ever  went  to  sea  might  ride  in 
perfect  safety.  Separated  from  Port-Phillip  by  a  low  pro 
montory,  is  the  well- formed  but  shallow  harbour  of  Western 
Port,  effectually  protected  by  Phillip  or  Grant  Island  at  its 
mouth,  and  divided  into  an  E.  and  a  W.  arm  by  French 
Island  near  its  centre.  Still  farther  E.  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  coast  is  Wilson  Promontory,  connected  witli 
the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  but  consisting  of  a 
lofty  mass  of  granite,  with  summits  rising  to  the  height  of 
3000  ft.,  and  usually  enveloped  in  mist.  On  the  N.  of  this 
promontory  is  the  last  great  indentation  of  the  coast,  Corner 
Basin,  protected  S.  and  E.  by  several  low  sandy  islands,  of 
which  the  largest  is  La  Trobe.  The  entire  sea-board  has  a 
S.  aspect,  and,  following  its  external  sinuosities,  is  not  far 
short  of  600  m. 

The  interior  is  well  diversified,  both  by  mountains  and 
plains,  but  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  latter,  which  are 
often  of  great  extent,  and  so  sparingly  wooded  and  free  from 
other  obstructions,  that  it  has  been  said  the  plough  could  in 
some  parts  be  drawn  continuously  for  100  m.  across  tracts 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  general,  however, 
the  surface  is  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  agriculture,  and 
wool  of  the  most  excellent  quality  now  is  and  probably  will 
long  continue  to  be  the  staple  product  obtained  from  the  oc 
cupation  of  the  soil.  The  mountains  form  two  principal 
ranges  near  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  colony.  The  E. 
range  is  a  continuation  of  the  long  chain  which  stretches  from 
N.  to  S.  through  New  South  Wales,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  it.  Shortly  after  attaining 
its  culminating  point  of  6500  ft.  in  Mount  Kosciusko  or  Wel 
lington,  this  chain,  under  the  name  of  the  Australian  Alps, 
enters  Victoria,  and  proceeds  S.W.,  with  a  bold  outline  but 
gradually  diminishing  height,  to  the  coast  at  Wilson  Promon 
tory,  from  which  it  is  continued  almost  visibly  by  the  islands 
of  Bass  Strait  to  Portland  Cape,  and  thence  circuitously  to 
the  S.  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  range  sends 
out  numerous  ramifications,  chiefly  N.  and  W.,  and  covers  an 
area  estimated  at  7000  sq.  m.  The  W.  range,  called  the 
Grampians,  commences  in  Mount  Zero,  lat.  36°  52';  Ion. 
142°  20',  and  stretches  S.  for  54  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  20  m., 
to  its  termination  at  Mount  Sturgeon,  which  rises  abruptly 
1070  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  in  lat.  37°  38'.  It  forms 
three  distinct  masses  or  ridges — a  N.,  S.,  and  W.,  called  re 
spectively  the  Grampians  proper,  the  Serra,  and  the  Western 
or  Victoria  range — which  have  their  common  nucleus  and  cul 
minating  point  near  the  centre  in  Mount  William,  the  height 
of  which  above  sea-level  is  4500  ft.  The  other  loftiest  sum 
mits  which  occur  in  the  N.  are  generally  bare  and  rocky,  but 
have  some  fine  timber  on  their  slopes  ;  in  the  S.  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  summits  is  Mount  Abrupt,  a  few  miles  N.  W. 
of  Mount  Sturgeon.  It  is  1700  ft.  in  perpendicular  height; 
contains  a  crater  446  ft.  in  breadth,  and  80  ft.  in  average 
depth;  and  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  as  rewarding 
the  toil  of  its  ascent  with  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnificence 
and  sublimity.  The  Grampians  and  the  Australian  Alps, 
notwithstanding  their  position  at  opposite  extremities  of  the 
colony,  are  visibly  connected  by  these  ramifications,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  the  same  mountain-system,  and  thus  constitute 
a  continuous  water-shed,  sending  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
colony  either  N.  to  the  Murray  or  S.  to  the  ocean.  It  maybe 
considered  as  a  vast  region  of  primary  and  transition  forma 
tions,  extending  E.  to  W.  for  about  300  m.,  with  breadths 
varying  from  100  m.  to  150  m.,  exhibiting  numerous  cones 
and  extinct  craters,  apparently  submarine,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  granite,  sienite,  quartz, 
gneiss,  &c.,  overlain  on  their  slopes  by  more  recent  second 


ary  and  tertiary  formations.  Within  this  region  lie  all  the 
gold-fields  which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Victoria, 
and  have  added  so  suddenly  and  extensively  both  to  its  wealth 
and  population,  making  it  the  great  centre  of  attraction  for 
emigrants,  not  only  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from  va 
rious  other  quarters  of  the  world.  The  rivers  which  descend 
from  this  water-shed  are  more  numerous  than  important.  In 
the  rainy  season  they  fill  their  channels,  overflow  their  banks, 
and  have  all  the  appearance  of  magnificent  streams ;  but  as 
the  summer  advances  they  shrink  rapidly  in  their  dimensions, 
and  ultimately,  for  the  most  part,  become  either  altogether 
dry,  or  leave  only  a  chain  of  large  and  deep,  but  often  uncon 
nected  pools.  By  far  the  most  important  river  is  the  Murray, 
which,  as  already  said,  forms  the  N.  frontier,  and  receives  the 
whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  N.side  of  the  water-shed.  Though 
the  magnitude  of  its  volume  is  small  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  it  would  seem  from  recent  trials  that  its  navigable  im 
portance  has  hitherto  been  underrated,  and  that,  at  least  during 
the  months  when  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  it  is  capable  of 
affording  to  the  interior  invaluable  communication  by  steam 
for  many  hundred  miles.  Its  chief  feeders,  however,  come  to 
it  from  New  South  Wales,  while  Victoria  sends  it  only  a  few 
comparatively  paltry  streams,  as  the  Mitta-Mitta  and  Ovens 
.oward  the  E.,  and  the  Goulburn,  Campaspe,  and  the  Loddon 
or  Yarrayne  towards  the  centre.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  water 
shed  the  principal  streams  are,  proceeding  from  the  E.,  the 
Snowy  River  or  Margalong,  the  Tumbo,  Nicholson,  Mitchell, 
Avon,  Macalister,  and  La  Trobe,  which  contribute  to  form  a 
chain  of  lagoons ;  the  Yarra-Yarra,  important  from  having  on 
its  banks  the  capital,  Melbourne,  to  which  it  is  navigable  by 
vessels  of  200  tons  ;  and  along  with  it  the  Marriburnong  or 
Salt- Water  Eiver,  Werribee,  and  Little  River,  all  falling  into 
Port-Phillip  ;  the  Moorabool  and  Barwon,  at  the  entrance  of 
Port-Phillip ;  and  the  Glenelg,  which  forms  part  of  the  W. 
boundary,  its  mouth  being  variously  situated  on  the  map  by 
She  colonial  surveyors ;  which  has  caused  disputes  as  to  go 
vernment  jurisdiction  amongst  the  colonists.  Mitchell  places 
t  20  m.  E.  of  the  S.  Australian  frontier,  while  Tyers  marks  it 
almost  on  the  meridian  boundary  within  Victoria.  The  latter 
position  is  adopted  in  the  government  charts.  The  lakes 
are  so  numerous  as  to  form  one  of  the  principal  physical 
features  of  the  interior.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  fed  by 
perennial  streams,  and  hence  many,  which  at  one  season  cover 
large  areas,  dwindle  away  at  another,  or  become  altogether  dry. 
By  far  the  largest,  Lake  Corangamite,  situated  50  m.  W.  of 
Geelong,  and  at  the  common  division  of  four  counties,  is  of 
very  irregular  and  serpentine  form,  about  90  in.  in  circuit, 
and,  though  fed  by  several  fresh-water  streams,  is  perfectly 
salt.  Lake  Colac,  about  8  m.  E.  of  this,  though  only  10  m. 
in  circuit,  is,  however,  the  most  important,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  fresh,  and  affording  water  to  upwards  of  200,000 
sheep  that  feed  in  its  vicinity.  For  pastoral  purposes  the 
colony  is  divided  into  five  great  squatting  districts. — Gipps 
Land,  and  the  Murray  E.,  Wimmera,  and  Portland  Bay  or 
Geelong  district  W.,  and  Western  Port  district  between. 
The  climate  of  Victoria,  though  liable  to  great  and  sud 
den  fluctuations,  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  eminently 
salubrious,  at  least  to  the  human  frame,  though  catarrh  and 
other  diseases  often  commit  great  ravages  among  live  stock, 
particularly  sheep.  The  worst  feature  in  the  climate  are  its 
hot  winds,  which  commence  in  November,  and  recur  at  in 
tervals  throughout  the  summer  till  near  the  end  of  February. 
The  days,  however,  during  which  these  winds  prevail  average 
annually  not  more  than  20,  and  of  these  only  a  third  are  op 
pressively  hot.  At  Port-Phillip  the  maximum  and  minimum 
summer -temperatures  are  respectively  90'6°  and  48-8°;  the 
maximum  and  minimum  winter-temperatures,  69'8°  and  39'6° ; 
the  annual  mean  is  61-3°,  nearly  that  of  Naples.  The  annual  fall 
of  rain  at  Melbourne  is  about  27  inches,  but  this  is  very  un 
equally  divided  over  the  year,  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  falling 
in  July.  The  agricultural  capabilities  of  Victoria  have  been 
very  partially  tested,  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  though 
much  of  the  soil  is  of  light  texture,  it  possesses  great  natural 
fertility,  and  is  capable  of  raising  cereals  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  a  large  if  not  dense 
population.  The  vine  also  thrives  well,  and  both  the  or 
dinary  and  many  of  the  finer  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
N.  temperate  zone  have  already  become  acclimatized  and 
abundant.  The  following  table  shows  the  acres  under 
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crop,  with  the  produce  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1853: — 


Crop. 

Acres 

Bushels. 

ii«ae^r/.V»//.V/."V^.V.»V/".'.!."!!! 

16,823 
4111 

498,704  i 
61 
9.431 

Oats  
Potatoes  
Sown  grasses  
Green  food  for  cattle  
Hay  

8,9*71 

1,978} 
14,101* 
401  i 

96,980 
4,5121 

TOT13. 

21,2861 

Total  number  of  acres  in  crop... 

36,663| 

In  vineyards,  the  same  year,  there  were  107|  acres,  yield 
ing  4590  gallons  wine,  and  500  gallons  brandy.  In  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1852,  the  live  stock  were  34,021 
horses,  431,380  horned  cattle,  and  6,551,906  sheep.  The 
largeness  of  the  last  item  proves  the  vast  progress  which 
Victoria  has  made  in  the  production  of  what  was,  previous  to 
the  gold  discoveries,  its  only  great  staple.  It  now  furnishes 
one-half  of  the  whole  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Its 
first  export  of  wool  took  place  in  1836,  but  the  quantity,  pro 
bably  trifling,  is  unknown.  The  following  year  (1837)  it 
amounted  to  175,000  Ibs.,  valued  at  £14,000;  in  1844  to 
4,326,000  Ibs.;  in  1848  to  10,525,000  Ibs.;  and  in  1853  to 
20;842,591  Ibs.,  valued  at  £1,651,871.  These  results  might  of 
themselves  establish  the  pre-eminent  claims  of  Victoria  as  a 
field  for  emigration,  but  they  have  recently  been  in  a  great 
measure  eclipsed  by  her  mineral  treasures.  The  conformity 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  mountain-ranges  with  that 
of  the  Urals,  had  led  Murchison  to  predict,  with  confidence, 
that  gold  would  be  found  among  them,  and  rumours  of  its  ac 
tual  existence  had  repeatedly  been  spread,  on  grounds  more  or 
less  authentic.  Its  discovery,  however,  and  the  promulgation 
of  it  as  an  ascertained  fact,  within  the  colony,  dates  only  from 
1851.  Since  then  the  number  of  its  known  localities  have 
greatly  increased,  and  multitudes  of  diggers  have  been  suc 
cessfully  at  work,  partly  in  the  E.  among  the  Australian  Alps, 
where,  among  other  valuable  diggings,  notice  is  due  to  those 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Omeo,  at  Mount  Gibbon,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Mitta-Mitta,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ovens;  but  chiefly 
in  the  W.,  among  the  E.  ramifications  of  the  Grampians,  from 
50  m.  to  100  m.  N.W.  of  Melbourne.  By  far  the  largest 
continuous  field  yet  explored  is  that  which  has  Mount  Alex 
ander  for  its  centre,  and  occupies  an  extensive  area  between 
the  sources  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Campaspe  and  Loddon. 
Besides  these,  the  diggings  which  have  hitherto  acquired  most 
notoriety  are  those  of  Ballarat,  at  the  sources  of  the  Yarrowee 
or  Lea,  45  m.  N.N.W.  Geelong,  and  those  of  Mount  Freeth, 
among  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  sources  of  the  Avoca ; 
but  there  are  doubtless  many  others  of  equal  value  only  re 
maining  to  be  brought  to  light.  In  July,  1854,  the  number 
of  gold-fields  in  course  of  being  worked  was  10,  extending  over 
no  less  than  5°  Ion.  The  quantity  of  gold  which  passes  by 
private  hands,  and  of  which  no  public  return  can  be  made, 
makes  it  difficult  to  form  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
gross  produce.  The  total  quantity  of  gold  obtained  within  Vic 
toria  up  to  the  end  of  1 852,  has  been  estimated  at  4,891,000  oz., 
which,  at  £3,  15s.  per  oz.,  gives  a  value  of  £18,341,250. 
The  quantity  exported  in  the  same  year  was  4,263,042  oz., 
valued  at  £15,986,407.  In  1853  the  ascertained  and  esti 
mated  quantity  exported  was  3,090,342  oz.,  which,  valued  at 
£3,  19s.  6d.  per  oz.,  the  current  rate  of  the  colony,  gives 
£12,284,110,  or  upwards  of  £30,500,000  as  the  produce  of 
less  than  2J  years.  The  following  table  gives  a  detailed  ac 
count  of  the  gold  export  on  the  customs  list  for  that  year: — 


Exported. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

To  London  
..Liverpool  
„  Southampton  
„  Glasgow  
„  Sydney  

1,718,318 
453,258 
202,043 
450 
25,033 
3  892 

£6,44-3,692 
1,699.717 
757,657 
1,687 
93,873 

44  758 

'„  Ceylon  
„  New  York  
..Callao  

32,710 
10,500 
6,700 
61 

121,662 
39,375 
25,120 
228 

Total  

2,497,722 

£9,363,448 

The  immense  addition  thus  suddenly  made  to  the  wealth  of 
the  colony  has  necessarily  produced  a  complete  revolution  in 
its  circumstances.  The  necessity  of  entering  into  detail  on 
this  subject  is  saved  by  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  a 
summary  of  the  most  remarkable  changes: — 
COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY,  1850-1853. 


Revenue,  general 

Kevenue,  territorial 

Total  revenue 

Imports 

Kxports 

Shipping  ( Numlier 

inwards  ( Tonnage 

Bank  deposits,  4th  quait 
Circulation,  do. 

Coin,  and  gold,       do. 

Number  of  banks 

Valuation  of  Melbourne 

(annual  value) 

Population,  31st  Dec 


174,723 
93,000 


845,834. 

730,967 

1,576,801 

4,(.-fi.h'.)ii 

7,451,519 

1,657 

408,21(1 

4.834,241 

1,327,311 

3,034,538 

5 

638,000 

200,000 


ten 


1,648,423 
1,553,825 
3,202,249 
15,812,637 
11,061,543 


1,919,086 
4,335,089 


It  ought  to  be  observed  that  gold  is  not  the  only  source  of 
mineral  wealth  possessed  by  Victoria.  The  copper  found  so 
abundantly  in  S.  Australia,  doubtless  exists  here  also ;  lime 
stone,  granite,  and  sandstone  are  already  worked  in  quarries 
apparently  inexhaustible ;  and  an  extensive  field  of  coal  has 
been  traced  along  the  coast,  though  no  mine  has  yet  been 
opened  in  it.  The  want  of  proper  means  of  communication 
has  been  much  felt,  but  three  railways,  which  will  bring  the 
principal  diggings  into  connection  with  Melbourne,  Geelong, 
and  Hobson's  Bay,  are  (1854)  in  course  of  construction,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  system  of  telegraphs. 
With  all  these  sources  of  prosperity,  a  splendid  future  un 
doubtedly  awaits  this  comparatively  infant  colony,  provided 
the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  does  not  so  completely  absorb  the 
public  mind  as  to  produce  an  indifference  to  the  most  import 
ant  elements  of  social  greatness.  The  present  population  is 
perhaps  the  most  heterogeneous  that  was  ever  united  into  a 
body  politic,  and  the  great  danger  is  that  the  rising  genera 
tion,  instead  of  improving  upon  the  present,  may,  from  the  ne 
glect  of  proper  education,  become  still  more  degenerate.  In 
relation  to  this  subject,  the  statistics  of  the  following  tables 
of  schools  and  churches  are  full  of  interest: — 


Description. 

No  of 

Schools. 

No.  of 

Scholars. 

Aid  from 

Government 

Amount  Paid 
from  School  fees. 

Totsl. 

£     s.     d. 

£        S.     d. 

£       t.d 

Denomina-  ) 
tioual  j 

89 

6,836 

7,148  17    4 

5,403    3     2 

12,552    0    6 

National  

9 

533 

614    6    6 

328  13     6 

943    0    0 

Private  

17 

472 

Total  

115 

7,841 

7,763    3  10 

5,731  16    8 

13,495    0    6 

Denomination. 

No.  of 
Churches. 

No.  of  Persons  they 
are  estimated  to 

No.jenerally 

Church  of  Ensland  

13 

3,190 

2,930 

Presbyterian  Church  .... 
Weslevan  Church  

7 
17 

1,800 
5,000 

1,305 
5,000 

Independent  Church  .... 

3 

1,110 

1,010 

Baptists  

2 

480 

830 

Roman  Catholics  

6 

4,400 

3,815 

Jews'  Synagogue  

1 

80 

100 

Total  |          49          |           16,060 

14,520 

For  administrative  purposes  the  squatting  districts  of 
Gipps  Land,  Western  Port,  and  Portland  Bay  are  divided 
into  24  counties,  of  which  that  of  Bourke  contains  the  capital, 
Melbourne.  The  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  consists  of  a  governor,  an  executive  coun 
cil,  and  a  legislative  assembly,  of  which  a  third  is  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  and  two-thirds  are  chosen  by  qualified  elec 
tors.  Port-Phillip  was  first  discovered  in  1802,  and  became 
the  general  name  of  the  whole  colony,  which,  after  it  had  been 
partially  settled  by  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  was  formally  recognized  in  1835,  when  the  first  sale  of 
crown-lands  took  place.  It  formed  the  S.  division  of  New 
South  Wales  till  1851,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  separate 
colony,  and,  in  honour  of  her  present  Majesty,  assumed  its 
new  name.  The  rapid  progress  of  Victoria  in  its  material 
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prosperity  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  British  coloniza 
tion.  Without  government  aid,  it  was  at  first  planted  by  a 
few  private  individuals;  and,  nursed  by  their  industrious 
energies,  it  grew  apace,  until  its  financial  sap  was  extracted 
so  much  by  the  parent  colony,  that  its  growth  was  being 
blasted,  while  at  the  time  of  the  New  South  Wales  gold  dis 
covery  its  existence  was  threatened.  But  its  indigenous 
resources  yielded  their  fruits  to  the  enterprising  colonists, 
and,  in  spite  of  misgovernment  and  local  jealousies,  it  has 
become  the  most  nourishing  shoot  from  the  parent  stem  in 
the  British  colonial  empire. 

VICTORIA  :— 1,  A  large  river,  Australia,  N.W.  coast. 
(See  AUSTRALIA,  sec.  Rivers.} — 2,  A  large  river,  N.  Australia, 
discovered  in  1846  by  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  who  crossed  it  in 
lat.  24°  14'  S. ;  Ion.  144°  34'  E.— 3,  (or  Alexandrina},  A  lake, 
S.  Australia,  45  m.  S.E.  Adelaide.  It  is  an  expansion,  and 
may  be  called  the  einhouchure  of  the  Murray  River.  It  is 
about  20  m.  in  extent  N.  to  S.,  and,  including  a  reach  on  the 
S.E.,  called  Lake  Albert,  connected  by  a  narrow  strait,  about 
33  m.  N.W.  to  S.E.  Its  shores  on  the  E.  and  S.  are  undulat 
ing  and  present  a  few  bold  headlands,  but  on  the  N.  and  W. 
they  are  low.  It  contains  several  islands,  and  is  navigable, 
but  the  entrance  to  it  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  sea,  at 
Encounter  Bav,  is  obstructed  by  a  sandbar. 

VICTORIA,  atn.  China,  N.  side,  isl.  Hong-Kong,  built 
by  the  British  settlers.  It  is  mostly  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  extends  nearly  3  m.  along  the  shore  of  the  magnificent 
bay  of  Victoria  (which  affords  excellent  anchorage),  occupying 
all  the  land  between  the  water  and  the  hills,  wherever  the  ac 
clivity  is  not  too  steep.  The  principal  edifices  are  the  school 
of  the  Morrison  Education  Society,  the  hospital  of  the  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  the  Seamen's  and  Military  hospitals,  the 
chapel  and  school  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
government-house,  the  magistracy,  jail,  the  ordnance  and  en 
gineer  departments,  the  exchange,  and  the  club-house,  the 
latter,  a  very  handsome  structure,  was  opened  in  May,  1847. 
A  substantial  and  commodious  courthouse,  public  offices,  and 
a  colonial  church  have  also  been  erected.  The  houses  of  the 
merchants  are  large  and  elegant,  with  fine  gardens  attached. 
Pop.  (1849),  14,000. 

VICTORIA,  CAMOSACK,  or  CAMMUSAN,  a  harbour  at  the 
S.E.  extremity  of  Vancouver's  Island ;  lat.  48°  24'  46"  N. ; 
Ion.  123°  23'  23"  W.  Though  not  the  best,  it  is  the  most 
important  harbour  in  the  island.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
settlement,  Victoria,  with  the  fort  of  that  name,  consisting  of 
a  square  inclosure  with  octagonal  bastions,  is  in  the  imme 
diate  vicinity. 

VICTORIA,  or  CONQUISTA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia, 
80  m.  S.E.  Urubu  ;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  cattle  sent  to  Bahia.  It 
suffers  from  the  aggressions  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  live  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forests. 

VICTORIA  (LA),  a  vil.  Canaries,  N.  side,  isl. 
Tenerife ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  a  trade  in  fruit  and  wine.  Pop.  1878. 

VICTORIA-LAND,  or   S.   VICTORIA.      See     . 
ANTARCTIC  OCEAN. 

VICTORIA-LAND,  an  insular  tract,  British 
N.  America,  N.  of  lat.  68°  N.,  and  extending  from 
about  Ion.  103°  to  110°  W.  It  is  separated  from 
the  N.  American  continent  on  the  S.  by  Dcase 
Strait,  and  from  Boothia  Felix  on  the  E.  by  Vic 
toria  Strait.  It  was  discovered  and  named  by 
Simpson  ;  and  explored  by  Dr.  Rae  in  1851. 

VICTORIA  (SANTA-),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sar 
dinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov.  Alba;  with  an 
•ancient  castle  and  three  rural  churches.  P.  1085. 
VICTORIA-STRAIT,  a  broad  sea-arm,  Arctic 
regions,  separating  Victoria-Land,  and  Piince  of 
Wales  Land  on  the  W.  from  Boothia-Felix  and 
N.  Somerset  on  the  E.  It  communicates  N.  by 
Ommaney  Inlet  with  Barrow's  Strait,  W.  of  the 
entrance  to  Wellington  Channel. 

VID,  or  URAK  [anc.  Atus],  a  river,  Turkey 
in  Europe,  rises  in  the  N.  side  of  the  Balkan,  in  the  S.W.  ex 
tremity  of  Bulgaria;  flows  circuitously  N.N.E.  between  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Isker  and  Osma,  and  after  a  course  of 
130  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Danube  opposite  to  Islat/.,  about  10  m. 
above  Nikopol. 


VID  (NEJTES-).  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Siimegh,  on  the  road 
from  Buda  to  Ftinf'kirchen ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  1029. 

VIDASOA,  a  river,  Spain.     See  BIDASSOA. 

VIDAUBAN  [anc.  Vicus  Albanorum],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Var,  8  m.  S.S.W.  Draguignan,  1.  bank  Argens.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  religious  wars.  In  the  neighbour 
hood  the  Argens  forms  a  magnificent  cascade.  Pop.  1512. 

VIDIGUEIRA,  a  tn.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Alemtejo, 
28  m.  S.  by  E.  Evora.  Pop.  2390. 

VIDIGULFO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
7  m.  N.  Pavia,  on  the  Lambro ;  with  a  trade  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Pop.  1491. 

VIDOMBAK,  or  WEIDENBACH,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transyl 
vania,  4  m.  from  Kronstadt,  on  a  stream  of  same  name  ;  with 
two  churches.  Pop.  1100. 

VIDOURLE,  a  river,  France,  rises  near  St.  Hippolyte.in 
the  W.  of  dep.  Card  ;  flows  S.S.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  50  m., 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  of  which  joins  the  canal  of 
Radelle,  while  the  other  falls  into  the  lagoon  of  Mauguio. 

VIE,  two  rivers,  France.  The  one  rises  in  N.E.  of  dep. 
Orne;  flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Dives;  total  course, 
D3  m.  The  other  rises  in  dep.  Vende'e,  a  little  S.  of  Belle 
ville;  flows  W.S.  W.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  St.  Gilles ; 
total  course,  33  m..  of  which  6  in.  are  navigable  at  high-water. 

VIECHTACH,  two  places,  Bavaria:—!,  (Unter-),  Amar- 
ket  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Black  Regen,  42  m.  N.N.W. 
Passau ;  with  three  churches,  an  infirmary,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  tobacco,  a  mill,  dye-works,  and  several  breweries. 
Pop.  1469.— 2,  (Ober-),  A  market  tn.  Upper  Palatinate,  24  m. 
N.E.  Amberg ;  with  a  church  and  two  chapels,  and  a  trade 
in  flax.  Pop.  1225. 

VIELSALM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Salm,  about  39  m.  N.  Arlon ;  with  slate  and  whetstone 
quarries,  two  tanneries,  and  four  flour-mills.  Pop.  3033. 

VIENNA  [German,  Wien;  Latin,  Vinddbana  or  Vienna  ; 
French,  Vienne  •  Dutch,  Ween,  Weenen],  one  of  the  princi 
pal  cities  of  Europe,  and  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
about  2  m.  from  the  main  stream  of  the  Danube,  but  tra 
versed  partly  by  an  arm  or  branch,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Viennesse  Danube,  serving  the  purpose  of  a  canal,  and  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges,  and  partly  by  an  insignificant  stream, 
called  the  Wien  or  Vienna,  which  empties  itself  into  this  arm 
of  the  river.  The  site  is  480  ft.  above  sea-level,  lat  48°  12' 
32"  N. ;  Ion.  16° 23'  E.;  390  m.  W.N.W.  Milan,  137  m.  N.W. 
Pesth,  340  m.  S.S.E.  Berlin,  380  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main,  and  650  m.  E.  by  S.  Paris.  Like  Paris,  Vienna 
stands  near  the  centre  of  a  tertiary  basin  rich  in  fossil  shells, 
but  of  less  extent,  as  the  secondary  and  transition  rocks  form 
conspicuous  mountain-boundaries  to  the  N.W.,  W.,  and  S., 
at  average  distances  of  10  m.  and  12  m.  With  exception  of 
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two  suburbs,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  are  on  the  r.  hank  of 
this  branch  of  the  Danube,  rising  from  it  in  terraces,  which 
give  a  considerable  declivity  to  many  of  the  streets. 

Vienna  consists  of  the  town  proper,  or  Innere-Stadt,  and  of 
34  suburbs.     Its  whole  circuit,  traced  for  the  far  greater  part 
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by  walls,  or,  as  they  are  called,  lines,  1 2  ft.  in  height,  provided 
with  a  ditch  and  12  gates  or  barriers,  is  about  16  m.  The 
Innere-Stadt,  the  original  nucleus  of  the  town,  forms  a  kind 
of  circle  near  its  centre,  and  except  on  the  N.E.  side,  where  it 
reaches  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  ramparts  from  30  ft.  to 
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50  ft.  high,  flanked  with  11  regular  bastions,  and  lined  by  a 
deep  fosse,  and  is  separated  from  the  suburbs,  partly  by  the 
river,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  a  glacis  or  esplanade, 
about  600  yards  wide,  furnishing  ample  space  for  relaxation  in 
the  localities  where  it  is  of  most  importance  to  possess  it. 
The  Innere-Stadt  does  not  cover  a  tenth  of  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  the  city,  but  being  more  closely  built  than  the 
suburbs,  contains  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population. 
It  is  entered  by  12  gates,  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  and 
consists  of  1 27  streets,  generally  narrow,  but  well  paved  with 
granite,  and  kept  clean  by  a  very  complete  system  of  subter 
ranean  drainage;  and  of  20  squares,  of  which  the  largest  is  the 
Hof,  420  ft.  long,  by  230  ft.  broad.  The  others  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  Hohemarkt,  the  Josephsplatz,  the  Burgplatz, 
the  Neumarkt,  and  the  Stephensplatz,  all  situated  within  the 
inner  town,  which  is  the  court-end  and  centre  of  gaiety  and 
fashion.  This  marks  the  social  aspect  of  Vienna  from  all 
the  other  great  cities  of  Europe,  especially  in  Britain.  In 
London  the  nobility  shun  the  confined,  old-fashioned  streets 
of  the  city:  here,  although  there  is  no  trottoir,  may  be  seen 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  ladies  of  the  highest  order,  and  princely 
nobles,  walking  along  the  streets  of  the  Innere-Stadt.  In 
the  inner  town  also,  and  nearly  in  the  very  heart  of  it,  is 
the  Graben,  which  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  square, 
but  is  more  properly  a  street,  540  ft.  long,  by  160  ft.  broad, 
with  a  number  of  narrow  outlets  from  it.  It  is  in  the  line  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfare,  and  contains  a  number  of  the  finest 
shops.  The  other  principal  streets  in  the  inner  town  are  the 
Herrengasse  and  Wallnergasse,  where  the  finest  mansions  of 
the  nobility  are  situated;  the  Kohlmarktand  the  Bischoffgasse, 
continued  by  the  Karnthnerstrasse  on  the  S.,  and  terminated 
bv  the  Rothenthurrnstrasse  on  the  N.  There  are  also  many 


elegant  streets  in  the  suburbs,  particularly  in  those  of  Schot- 
tenfeld  and  Breitenfeld  on  the  W.,  Mariahilf  on  the  S.W.,  and 
Leopoldstadt  and  Jagerzeil  on  the  N.E.  In  the  last  in  par 
ticular,  the  street  of  same  name,  with  its  Praterstrasse,  form 
ing  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the  Prater,  is  one  of  the  most 

showy  and  animated 

in  Vienna.  The 
dwellings  are  usu 
ally  from  four  to 
five  stories  high, 
and  of  very  large 
dimensions,  occu 
pied  in  flats  by  a 
number  of  families, 
who  obtain  access 
by  a  common  stair. 
Several  of  the 
houses  built  round 
courts,  and  hence 
designated  by  the 
name  of  Hofen,  are 
of  enormous  extent. 
Among  others  may 
be  specified  the 
Schotten  -  Hof  or 
Scotch  court,  so 
called  from  having 
been  originally  at 
tached  to  the  church 
of  the  Scotch  Bene- 
dictines.who  settled 
here  in  1158  ;  the 
Mblker  -  Hof,  be 
longing  to  the  mo 
nastery  of  Mb'lk ; 
and  the  Trattner- 
Hof,  situated  in  the 
Graben,  tenanted 
by  400  persons,  and 
yielding  a  yearly 
rent  of  60,000  gul- 
rten=nearly£6000. 
From  its  altitude 
and  inland  position, 
Vienna  is  one  of  the 
most  salubrious  ci 
ties  in  Europe;  the 
atmosphere  is  remarkably  pure  and  balmy,  and  the  inhabitants 
enjoy  robust  health,  without  being  much  attacked  with  colds, 
pulmonary  affections,  and  the  like,  vhile  epidemic  diseases 
pass  over  the  city  lightly.  Few  cities  are  better  provided  with 
the  means  of  relaxation  in  the  open  air.  The  broad  glacis 
encircling  the  inner  town  has  been  ,-ilready  mentioned,  the 
Augarten  in  the  N.,  and  the  Belvedere  gardens  in  the  E.,  are 
equally  commodious,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  Prater 
in  the  N.E.,  about  4  m.  long,  by  2  m.  broad,  situated  be 
tween  two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  so  beautifully  planted,  laid 
out,  and  otherwise  decorated,  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  finest 
public  park  in  Europe.  The  British  traveller  is  struck  with 
the  resemblance  of  the  Viennese  to  his.  own  country  men  anil 
women  who  inhabit  large  towns ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  finds 
that  there  is  an  affinity  by  descent  between  the  Austro-Saxon 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

Churclies.— The  first  in  order  is  the  Dom-KircJie  or  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  lofty,  cruciform,  Gothic  structure, 
350  ft.  long,  235  ft.  broad,  and  90  ft.  high.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  Stephensplatz,  and  is  built  of  large  blocks  of 
hewn  limestone.  The  W.  facade,  210  ft.  high,  adorned  with 
rich  tracery  and  sculpture,  and  flanked  by  two  octagonal 
towers,  called  Heidenthiirme,  contains  the  principal  entrance, 
a  gigantic  portal  [Riesenthor]  with  beautiful  specimens  of 
Gothic  ornament.  From  the  centre  of  the  S.  facade  rises  a 
magnificent  tower,  diminishing  gradually  from  its  base  in 
regularly  retreating  arches  and  buttresses,  till  it  terminates 
in  a  point  465  ft.  in  height,  the  loftiest  in  Europe,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Strasburg.  Its  top  is  reached  by  a  stone- 
stair  of  553  steps,  another  of  wood  of  200  steps,  and  several 
ladders,  and  within  it  is  a  great  bell  of  nearly  18  tons  weight, 
cast  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1711.  Besides  the 
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tower  there  is  a  dome,  the  outside  of  which  is  covered  with 
several  remarkable  statues,  carvings,  and  sculptures.  The 
interior,  supported  by  12  pillars,  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  the  number  of  these  statues,  is  somewhat  gloomy,  but 
very  imposing,  has  some  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  painted 
glass,  a  superb  pulpit,  a  richly  sculptured  and  carved  chancel, 
38  marble-altars,  and  various  monuments,  of  which  that  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  IV.,  with  a  '  Passion'  by  Sandrart  placed 
over  it,  is  the  most  gorgeous,  and  that  of  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene  the  most  interesting.  Near  the  Josephsplatz  is  the 
court  parish  church  [IIofLifarr-Kirche\  of  the  Augustines,  a 
finely  proportioned  edifice,  founded  by  Frederick  the  Fair  in 
1330,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  his  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Trausnitz,  and  containing  a  beautiful  monu 
ment  to  the  Archduchess  Christina  by  Canova.  The  Capu 
chin  church  is  remarkable  only  as  containing  the  imperial 
burying -vault ;  the  Barnabite  or  St.  Michael's  church,  for 
being  the  most  ancient  in  the  city ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
for  its  not  very  successful  imitation  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home, 
some  curious  leaden  statues  and  frescoes  ;  and  the  church  of 
St.  Laurence,  for  its  excellent  organ  and  its  fine  music.  Of 
numerous  other  churches,  notice  is  due  only  to  the  castle- 
chapel,  where  the  music  of  the  greatest  composers  is  regularly 
performed  in  the  best  style ;  the  Scotch  church,  originally 
built  in  1155  for  Scotch  Benedictines,  though  it  has  long 
ceased  to  have  anything  Scotch  about  it;  the  church  of  Maria 
Stiegcn,  a  handsome  structure,  with  fine  painted  glass,  and  an 
elegant  tower  about  185  ft.  high ;  St  Charles'  church,  sur 
mounted  by  a  dome,  and  so  called  after  Charles  Borromeo, 
whose  life  is  by  an  odd  conceit  exhibited  in  bass-reliefs  on  two 
immense  isolated  pillars,  above  40  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  in 
diameter;  and  the  university-church,  with  16  richly  decorated 
marble-columns,  and  a  number  of  fine  frescoes.  The  Lu 
theran  church,  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of  St.  Dorothea, 
has  an  excellent  organ ;  and  the  Calvinists  or  members  of  the 
Helvetic  Confession,  have  a  handsome  church  after  designs 
by  Nigelli.  The  Jews  have  three  synagogues,  one  of  them 
with  a  magnificent  interior. 

Palaces  and  Government  or  Municipal  Edifices. — The  im 
perial  palace  [Kaiserliche-Burg],  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  inner 
town,  near  the  glacis,  is  an  ancient  and  irregular  structure 
of  little  merit,  consisting  of  three  courts  or  quadrangles,  one 
in  the  centre  called  the  Burgplatz,  another  on  the  E.  side 
called  the  Amalien-Hof,  and  a  third  on  the  W.  side  called  the 
Schwetzer-IIof.  The  apartments  of  the  imperial  family  are 
in  the  last.  Immediately  adjoining,  and  on  the  bastion,  is 
the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  a  splendid  structure  by 
Fischer-d'-Erlach.  The  other  principal  palaces  are  the  Bel 
vedere,  consisting  of  two  buildings,  one  at  the  foot  and  another 
at  the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence,  with  a  fine  garden  be 
tween,  and  built  by  Prince  Eugene,  who  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  it ;  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Liechtenstein, 
conspicuous  both  by  its  architecture  and  its  enormous  extent ; 
the  palaces  of  Count  Schonborn,  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  Prince 
Auersperg,  Prince  Esterhazy,  &c.  The  principal  government- 
buildings  are  the  hotels  of  the  ministry,  the  majestic  struc 
ture  in  which  the  states  of  Lower  Austria  sit,  the  townhouse, 
the  national  bank,  the  mint,  the  imperial  and  the  civil  arsenal, 
both  with  collections  of  ancient  armour,  and  the  former  with 
150,000  stand  of  arms. 

Educational  Establishments  and  Libraries.  —  Among  the 
former  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  university,  founded  in 
1237,  but  re-organized  by  Maria  Theresa  under  the  direction 
of  Van  Swieten.  It  occupies  a  large  isolated  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  a  facade  opening  upon  a  public 
square,  and  adorned  with  two  fountains.  Its  professors,  about 
75  in  number,  are  all  paid  by  government,  and  the  average 
attendance  of  students,  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  nearly  5258. 
In  immediate  connection  with  it  are  an  admirable  botanical 
garden,  and  several  valuable  collections.  The  Josephinum, 
a  medico-chirurgical  academy  for  army-surgeons,  has  a  very 
extensive  series  of  anatomical  preparations  in  wax.  The 
polytechnic  institute,  occupying  a  handsome  structure  facing 
the  glacis,  instructs  500  pupils  in  the  arts  and  practical 
sciences,  as  well  as  trade  and  manufactures.  The  normal 
school,  established  by  Maria  Theresa,  has  the  honour  of  hav 
ing  originated  that  most  important  class  of  institutions,  and 
practically  exemplified  their  utility  almost  half  a  century  be 
fore  they  were  thought  of  in  Great  Britain.  Other  important 


educational  establishments  are  the  Seminarium  or  R.  Catholic 
institute,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  best  educated  priests 
of  the  empire  finish  their  education  ;  a  Hungarian  theological 
institute  or  Pazmaereum,  a  similar  Protestant  institute ;  the 
Theresianum,  specially  intended  for  the  education  of  young 
nobility ;  the  academy  of  Oriental  language,  to  qualify  for 
diplomatic  appointments  in  the  East;  the  military  geogra 
phical  institute, three  gymnasia,  attended  by  15GO  scholars;  14 
schools  of  design,  an  agricultural,  a  veterinary,  and  a  riding 
school;  29  Volks  or  common,  7  high,  and  19  girls'  schools, 
at  which  the  average  attendance  amounts  in  all  to  at  least 
30,000.  The  imperial  library,  occupying  a  handsome  edifice 
which  forms  one  side  of  Josephsplatz,  and  immediately  adjoins 
the  imperial  palace,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
in  Europe,  containing  306,000  printed  volumes,  and  16,000 
MSS.,  many  of  the  latter  either  unique  or  of  extreme  rarity. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  an  almost  unrivalled  collection  of 
engravings,  originally  commenced  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  now 
containing  300,000  of  the  finest  prints.  The  university-library 
has  120,000  volumes,  that  of  the  Theresianum  30,000,  and 
that  of  military  archives  24,000.  Besides  these  are  several 
valuable  private  libraries,  to  which  access  can  easily  be  had, 
among  others  the  emperor's  private  library,  50,000  vols. ; 
that  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  20,000;  of  Prince  Liechten 
stein,  50,000;  of  Prince  Schwarzenburg,  40,000;  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  36,000;  and  of  Count  Schonborn-Bucheim,  20,000. 

Museums,  Picture- Galleries,  and  other  Collections.  —  The 
museum  of  natural  history,  adjoining  the  imperial  library,  has 
one  of  the  largest  herbariums  in  existence,  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  ornithology.  The  cabinet  of  minerals  consists  of  five 
divisions — mineralogy,  geognosy,  fossils,  aeroliths,  and  pic 
tures  in  mosaic — all  excellent  and  some  unrivalled.  The 
cabinet  of  antiquities  contains  about  80,000  coins  and  medals, 
12,000  Greek  vases,  several  celebrated  cameos  and  intaglios, 
and  an  enormous  onyx,  28^  inches  in  diameter,  which  formed 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  Schatzkammer  or  treasury,  contains  the  im 
perial  jewels,  and  among  other  remarkable  curiosities  the  re 
galia  of  Charlemagne,  taken  out  of  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  The  cabinet  of  Egyptian  antiquities  is  particularly  rich 
in  mummies,  and  the  collection  of  Ainbras,  so  called  from  a 
castle  in  the  Tyrol  where  it  was  commenced,  includes  a  re 
markable  assemblage  of  ancient  and  modern  armour,  together 
with  a  series  of  antique  sculptures,  and  a  museum  of  natural 
objects  and  works  of  art.  Among  the  latter  is  the  celebrated 
salt-cellar  made  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis  I.  The  im 
perial  picture-gallery,  in  the  Upper  Belvedere,  contains  above 
1200  pictures,  among  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  almost 
all  the  different  schools  of  painting.  The  other  principal 
galleries  are  those  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Prince  Liechtenstein, 
Count  Czernin,  and  Count  Schonborn-Bucheim.  The  sculp 
ture-gallery  owes  its  chief  attractions  to  modern  artists,  Can- 
ova,  Thorwaldsen,  &c. 

Sanatory,  Correctional,  and  Charitable  Establishments. — 
These  are  very  numerous,  and  include  a  general  hospital  \All- 
gemeine-Krankenhaus],  an  enormous  pile  composed  of  seven 
quadrangles,  containing  2000  beds,  and  annually  receiving 
16,000  patients;  connected  with  it  a  general  lying-in  and 
foundling  hospital,  greatly  needed  in  a  city  in  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  statistics  of  1849,  above  one-half  of  the  births  are  j 
illegitimate;  a  lunatic  asylum,  recently  completed  on  anew  j 
plan,  and  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  class;  a  humane  society  i 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  only  apparently  dead  by  drowning 
or  otherwise;  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  a  Jewish  and  various 
other  hospitals,  particularly  those  of  the  Brothers  and  Sisters 
of  Charity ;  a  large  bridewell,  a  penitentiary  and  house  of  cor 
rection  for  the  province,  and  an  imperial  penitentiary  and 
workhouse ;  a  blind  asylum,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  various 
establishments  of  a  similar  description ;  a  savings'-bank,  a 
mont-de-piete,  a  society  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans, 
and  numerous  almshouses  and  charitable  foundations,  both 
public  and  private. 

Societies  and  similar  Associations. — The  most  important 
are  the  Vienna  academy  of  sciences,  the  geological  institute  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  the  imperial  geographical  society,  the 
polytechnic  institute  or  society  of  arts,  with  a  valuable  collec 
tion  of  implements,  models,  and  designs ;  the  academy  of  the 
fine  arts,  including  four  schools — one  for  painters  and  sculp 
tors,  another  for  architecture,  a  third  for  engravers,  and  a 
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fourth  for  manufacturing  designs ;  the  imp3rial  agricultural 
society,  the  philharmonic  society  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
conservatory  of  music,  and  various  other  musical  associations. 

Public  Monuments. — These  are  neither  numerous  nor  very 
remarkable.  Among  the  finest  are  the  equestrian  and  colossal 
statue  of  Joseph  II.,  by  £auner,  in  the  Josephsplatz ;  the 
handsome  monument  of  the  late  emperor  Francis  I.,  by  Mar- 
chesi,  in  the  Burgplatz ;  and  above  all  the  marble-statue  of 
Theseus,  executed  by  Canova,  and  set  up  in  the  temple  of 
Theseus  in  the  Volksgarten. 

Amusements. — Of  these  the  citizens  of  Vienna  are  extrava 
gantly  fond,  and  the  demand,  thus  created  has  not  failed  to 
call  forth  a  corresponding  supply.  In  all  quarters  gardens, 
cafes,  and  similar  establishments,  are  open,  where  excellent 
music,  much  harmless  and  not  a  little  vicious  pleasure  are 
easily  obtained.  The  more  systematic  establishments  for 
amusement  are  an  opera-house,  where  operas  and  ballets  are 
performed  in  a  style  not  surpassed  elsewhere ;  and  four 
theatres,  one  called  the  Hof  or  Burg  theatre,  attached  to  the 
palace,  and  appropriated  to  the  regular  dr.ima ;  another,*  the 
Vienna  theatre,  the  largest  and  handsomest  in  the  city,  and 
celebrated  for  melodramas  and  spectacles  ;  the  third,  in  the 
Josephstadt,  of  an  intermediate  description;  and  the  fourth,  in 
the  Leopoldstadt,  which  is  the  favourite  resort  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  and  furnishes,  in  the  humour  and  rather 
coarse  jokes  of  the  pieces  performed,  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
popular  taste  and  character. 

Some  of  the  most  attractive  objects  belonging  properly  to 
Vienna  are  not  within  the  town,  but  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  in  the  environs.  The  most  celebrated  of  those  is  Schbn- 
brunn,  about  2  m.  distant,  and  the  summer-residence  of  the 
emperor.  Its  fine  gardens  are  the  great  holiday-resort  of  the 
citizens.  Other  places  which  share  with  it  in  this  respect 
are  Hitzing,  with  its  casino;  Modling,  with  its  Tivoli ;  Larh- 
senburg,  with  its  palace,  and  its  fine  avenue  connecting  it  with 
Schonbrunn ;  and  Baden,  with  its  romantic  valleys.  The  latter 
are  placed  at  some  distance,  but,  witli  other  places  still  more 
distant,  have  been  rendered  easily  accessible  by  the  comple 
tion  of  two  railways — the  one  on  the  N.  called  the  Kaiser- 
Ferdinands -Nordbahn,  and  the  other  on  the  S.  culled  the 
Gloggnitzer  and  Bruckerbahn. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Vienna  is  unquestionably  the 
first  manufacturing  town  in  the  empire.  The  most  impor 
tant  articles  are  cotton  and  silk  goods,  particularly  shawls, 
saddlery,  shoes,  and  other  articles  in  leather;  porcelain,  made 
chiefly  at  the  government-factory,  and  distinguished  equally 
by  the  fineness  of  the  ware,  the  beauty  of  its  designs,  and 
brilliancy  of  its  colours ;  sword-cutlery,  firearms,  and  cannon, 
the  latter  made  chiefly  at  the  government-foundry  ;  tobacco, 
a  government  monopoly ;  rneerschaum-pipes,  and  musical 
and  optical  instruments,  cutlery,  hardware,  white-lead,  bronze 
and  other  metallic  goods ;  paper,  liqueurs,  chemical  products, 
watches,  and  jewelry.  In  the  arts  of  letter-press  and  litho 
graphic  printing,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  the  electrotype 
process  to  printing,  the  imperial  office  has  produced  speci 
mens  not  surpassed  anywhere.  The  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  an  inland  position,  is  also  very  extensive, 
Vienna  being  a  central  depot  not  only  for  its  own  provinces 
N.  of  the  Alps,  but  for  the  traffic  between  the  E.  and  the 
W.  of  Europe.  The  number  of  wealthy  mercantile  houses, 
many  of  them  in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  is  great,  and  money 
transactions  to  a  very  large  amount  are  carried  on.  The  na 
tional  bank,  established  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and 
well  managed,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  commercial 
prosperity,  and  its  shares  bear  a  high  premium. 

History. — Vienna  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  station  in 
the  1st  century,  and  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Fabiana.  It 
was  afterwards  included  in  Upper  Pannonia,  and  received  the 
name  of  Vindobona.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  experienced  the  common  fate,  and  was  pillaged  by  the  Goths 
and  Huns.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  Char 
lemagne,  who  erected  it  into  a  bishopric,  and  contributed 
much  to  its  prosperity.  Under  him  it  became  the  capital  of 
a  margraviate,  and  the  surrounding  territory  received  the 
name  of  Austria,  or  Oester-reich,  the  Eastern  kingdom.  Its 
first  margraves  were  princes  of  the  Babenberg  family,  who 
afterwards  changed  their  title  to  that  of  Dukes,  and  continued 
to  rule  till  the  13th  centurj',  when  the  line  became  extinct. 
Vienna  then  came  into  the  possession  of  Ottokar  of  Bohemia. 


By  him  it  was  greatly  increased  in  extent,  and  improved  in 
appearance  ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  election  of  the  emperor  Rudolph,  was  subjected  to  a  six 
weeks'  siege.  Not  long  after  it  passed,  with  Austria  itself,  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  1484,  Matthias,  king  of  Hungary, 
gained  possession  of  it,  after  a  siege,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  court.  Under  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  it  became  the 
capital,  and  has  ever  since  been  the  habitual  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  family.  Under  Ferdinand  I.  a  host  of 
Turks,  mustering  120,000  men,  and  300  pieces  of  cannon, 
appeared  before  the  walls,  burned  the  suburbs,  and  battered 
down  a  great  part  of  the  city  ;  but  the  defence,  though  con 
ducted  by  only  16,000  regular  troops,  and  4000  citizens,  was 
so  valiant  that  the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire.  Before  the 
disasters  which  they  had  caused  were  repaired,  the  plague 
visited  the  city  in  1676,  and  carried  off  120,000  persons 
in  11  months.  In  1G85  the  Turks  re  appeared,  with  a  still 
more  formidable  host  than  before,  headed  by  the  grand-vizier 
Kara-Mustapha.  The  defence  was  most  valiantly  conducted 
for  two  months  by  Count  Rudiger,  of  Starhemberg,  but  had 
become  almost  hopeless,  when  the  celebrated  John  Sobieski 
suddenly  appeared  with  his  Poles,  and  the  Turkish  host  was 
almost  annihilated.  A  long  period  of  rest  and  prosperity 
followed,  and  though  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution,  an  inundation  of  the  Danube  in  1830,  the  fearful 
ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1832,  and  the  commotions  of  1848, 
Vienna  lias  grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe ; 
and  having  recently  become  the  centre  of  a  great  railway 
system,  promises  to  advance  still  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
ever  done  before.  Pop.  (1846),  407,980. 

VIENNA,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  about  170  m.  W. 
Albany,  at  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  and  on  the  Auburn 
and  Rochester  railway  ;  with  three  churches,  a  female  semi 
nary,  flour,  plaster,  and  saw  mills,  distilleries,  manufactures 
of  edge-tools,  &c.  Pop.  1600. 

VIENNA,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  on  Otter  Creek,  co.  and 
42  m.  S.E.  London.  It  is  improving  fast ;  has  three  Protestant 
churches,  several  schools,  and  a  large  trade  in  lumber;  with 
manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  leather,  chairs,  &c. ;  several  grist 
and  saw-mills,  a  distillery,  and  a  brewery.  Pop.  1400. 

VIENNE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Maine-et- 
Loire  and  Indre-et-Loire,  E.  Indre,  S.  Haute- Vienne  and 
Charente,  and  W.  Deux-Sevres ;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to 
S.E.,  78m. ;  breadth,  52  m. ;  area,  2574  sq.  m.  The  sur 
face,  though  nowhere  mountainous,  is  very  much  diversified, 
particularly  in  the  S.  and  N.W.,  by  numerous  low  hills ; 
is  well  watered,  being  traversed  S.  to  N.  by  the  Vienne,  which 
gives  the  dep.  its  name,  and  on  its  N.  frontier  by  the  Creuse, 
both  navigable,  and  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire ;  has 
a  mild,  though  changeable  climate ;  and  is  generally  healthy. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  is  arable,  one-eighth  under 
wood,  and  one -ninth  waste.  The  cereals  produced  more 
than  satisfy  the  home  consumption  ;  principal  crops  after 
them  are  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes.  A  considerable  ex 
tent  of  surface  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  but  the  wine  is  in 
different.  Chestnuts  abound  in  the  woods,  and  form  an  im 
portant  resource  to  the  poorer  inhabitants.  Iron  is  abundant, 
and  there  are  excellent  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  mill 
stones,  whetstones,  lithographic  stones,  and  limestone.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  serges,  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  covers, 
common  lace,  cutlery,  saddlery,  and  starch.  There  are  also 
numerous  bleachfields,  tanneries,  paper-mills,  blast-furnaces, 
and  other  iron-works.  The  cap.  of  the  dep.  is  Poitiers.  Pop. 
(1852),  317,305. 

VIENNE  [anc.  Vienna  Allolrogum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Isere,  at  the  foot  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  1.  bank  Rhone, 
here  crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge  leading  to  the  suburb 
of  St.  Colombe,  49  m.  N.N.W.  Grenoble.  It  is  a  very  an 
cient  place,  and  very  indifferently  built,  having  only  a  few 
small  squares,  and  narrow,  dark,  steep,  and  winding  streets. 
The  principal  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  with  a  W.  front 
flanked  by  two  towers,  and  decorated  with  numerous  but 
tasteless  flamboyant  ornaments;  the  church  and  cloister  of 
the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Andre-le-Bas,  with  a  fine  Romanesque 
tower ;  the  museum;  public  library  of  10,000  vols.,  the  college, 
a  handsome  structure,  once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits;  the 
infirmary,  hospital,  and  corn-market.  The  manufactures  are 
woollens,  common  linens,  green  soap,  and  chemical  products. 
There  are  also  silk-mills,  dye-works,  tanneries,  glass-works, 
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iper  mills,  copper  and  lead  foundries,  iron-mills,  and  blast- 
irnaces.     The  trade,  which  is  important,  is  in  wine,  woollen 
oth,  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.     Vienne  contains 

rearing,  and  in  raising  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits,  includ 
ing  immense  quantities  of  strawberries,  for  the  markets  of 
Hamburg  and  Altpna.     Pop.  8500. 

numerous  Roman  remains. 


VIERLINGSBEEK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N. 
Brabant,  30  m.  E.S.E.  Hertogenbosch,  near  1.  bank 
Maas,  with  a  church,  synagogue,  school,  and  new 
townhall.  Pop.  (agricultural),  806. 

VIERNHEIM,  a  vil.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  princip. 
Ptarkenburg,  8  m.  S.S.W.  Heppenheim,  on  a  forest 
of  the  same  name  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  2483. 

VIERRADEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Branden 
burg,  gov.  Potsdam,  24  m.  S.S.W.  Stettin  ;  with  two 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco.  Pop.  1611. 

VIERSSEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
1 8  m.  W.  Diisseldorf,  on  the  Niers  ;  with  two  churches, 
manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods, 
velvet,  lace,  ribbons,  hats,  vinegar,  and  soap  ;  bleach- 
fields,  dye  works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4917. 

VIERWALDSTATTERSEE.  See  LUZERN 
(LAKE  OF). 

VIERZON,  or  VIEHZON-VJLLE  [anc.  Virsio],  a  tn. 
France,  dep.  Cher,  amid  vine-slopes  and  meadows,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cher  and  Yevre,  and  the  junc 
tion  of  the  Orleans,  Chateauroux.  and  Nevers  railways, 
20  m.  N.  W.  Bourges.  It  consists  of  well-built  houses 
roofed  with  slate,  a  handsome  principal  and  several 
other  regular  streets  ;  and  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
It  is  one  of  the  first  towns  of  len  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  leather,  parchment,  porcelain  and 
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France  into  whicli  Christianity  was  introduced,  and  makes  a 
considerable  figure  in  ecclesiastical  history.  Pop.  13,818. 

VIENNE  (HAUTE-)  [UPPER  VIENNE],  a  dep.  France, 
bounded,  N.  by  deps.  Vienne  and  Indre,  E.  Creuse,  S.  Correze 
p.nd  Dordogne,  and  W.  Charente ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S., 
66  m.;  average  breadth,  50  m.;  area,  21 18  sq.  m.  The  surface 
is  covered  by  numerous  hills  and  mountains,  which  are  highest 
in  the  E.,  and  slope  gradually  to  W.  At  first  they  are  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation,  but  as  they  descend,  begin  to  be  covered 
with  birch  and  pine,  and  latterly  exhibit  extensive  forests,  in 
which  a  prominent  place  is  occupied  by  the  chestnut.  The 
culminating  point,  Mont  Jargean,  31 16  ft.,  separates  the  basin 
of  the  Loire,  to  which  almost  the  whole  dep.  belongs,  from 
those  of  the  Charente  and  Dordogne.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Vienne,  Gartempe,  Briance,  and  Taurion.  The  climate 
is  cold,  moist,  and  variable ;  and  hence  Limoges,  though 
5°  farther  S.  than  Paris,  has  its  mean  temperature  lower. 
The  arable  land  is  much  less  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  one- 
sixth  is  absolutely  waste.  Little  of  the  soil  being  adapted  for 
wheat,  the  principal  crops  are  buck-wheat,  rye,  beans,  and 
pease.  On  the  mountain-pastures  many  horses,  mules,  and 
swine  of  superior  breeds,  are  reared.  A  considerable  quan 
tity  of  indifferent  wine  is  produced.  The  minerals  include 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  coal,  and  an  excellent  seam 
of  kaolin,  which  is  largely  employed  in  the  porcelain-works 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  porcelain,  common  woollen  and  other  tissues,  paper,  and 
leather.  There  are  also  many  glass-works,  blast-furnaces, 
steel  and  other  iron  works.  Limoges  is  the  capital.  Pop. 
(1852),  319,379. 

VIENNE  (LA)  [anc.  Vigenna] ,  a  river,  France,  which 
gives  its  name  to  two  deps.;  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Millevache, 
dep.  Correze;  flows  W.  across  Haute- Vienne,  passing  Limo 
ges,  enters  dep.  Charente,  turns  first  almost  due  N.,  then 
N.  W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Loire  at  Candes.  Its  princi 


stone  ware.    Near  it  are  blast-furnaces,  and  other  iron-works. 
Pop.  6210. 

VIESLY,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10  m.  N.E.  Cambrai. 


It  has  a  church,  with  a  lofty  ste 


Pop.  2715. 


VIESTI  [anc.  Apcncstcc],  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata, 
on  a  peninsula  forming  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Mount  Gargano, 
and  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Adriatic,  45  m.  N.E.  Foggia. 
It  has  ancient  walls,  a  strong  castle,  a  cathedral,  two  con 
vents,  and  a  small  harbour,  frequented  chiefly  by  fishing- 
boats.  Pop.  4700. 

VIETRI,  two  places,  Naples  :— 1,  A  tn.r  prov.  Principato- 
Citra,  1  m.  W.  Salerno,  on  a  hill  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ; 
with  a  number  of  well-built  private  mansions,  a  convent  with 
analmshouse,  paper-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade. — 2,  Atn., 
prov.  Basilicata,  15  m.  W.S.W.  Potenza ;  with  a  convent, 
hospital,  and  two  almshouses.  Pop.  2600. 

VIETZ,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and  26  m. 
N.N.E.  Frankfurt;  with  a  church,  a  cannon-foundry,  and 
other  iron-works.  Pop.  1525. 

VIEUX-CoNDtf,  atn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  9  m.  N.  Va 
lenciennes,  near  the  Scheldt ;  with  a  brewery,  a  fine  nursery, 
and  extensive  collieries.  Pop.  4386. 

VIEUX-GENAPPE,  a  vil.  an!  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  on  the  Dyle,  17  m.  S.  Brussels ;  with  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1199. 

VIF,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  10m.  S.  Grenoble  ;  with 
potteries  and  silk-mills.  Pop.  1113. 

VIG,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Olonetz,  ex 
pands  into  a  lake  of  same  name;  flows  about  170  m.,  first 
N.W.,  then  N.,  and  falls  into  the  White  Sea.  Its  current  is 
broken  by  several  cataracts. 

V1GAN,  a  seaport  tn.  Philippines,  N.  W.  coast,  isl.  Luzon, 
cap.  of  prov.  S.  Ilocos,  at  the  mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  Abra ; 
with  a  governor's  house,  a  cathedral,  extensive  barracks,  build 
ing-yards,  and  an  important  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 


j      ents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Thorion,  Issoire,  and  Creuse;  and     Chinese.     Pop.  17,225. 

|      on  the  left,  the  Combade,  Grande-Briance,  Vaire,  and  Clain.  VIGAN  (LE)   [anc.  Vicanvs],  atn.   France,  dep.  Gard 


Of  its  course  of  220  m. 
are  navigable. 


60  m.,  beginning  at  Chatellerault, 


VIENNOIS,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  belonged  to 
former  prov.  Dauphine,  and  had  Vienne  for  its  cap.  It  is 
now  included  in  deps.  Drome  and  Isere. 

VIEQTTE,  one  of  the  Virgin  isls.,  W.  Indies.  See  BIEQUE. 

VIEKLANDE,  the  common  name  applied  to  a  small  ter 
ritory  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  comprising  the  four  villages  of 
Altengam,  Curslack,  Kirchwiirder,  and  Neuengam,  belonging 
jointly  to  the  towns  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  and  situated  be- 
iween  the  Elbe  and  the  Bille.  It  is  protected  from  the  Elbe 
by  dikes.  It  is  remarkably  fertile ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  distinguished  alike  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress  and 


at  the  foot  of  the  Cevennes,  40  m.  W.N.W.  Nismes.  It  is 
well  built  ;  and  has  a  primary  court,  a  consulting  chamber  of 
manufactures,  an  agricultural  society  ;  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  stockings,  leather,  and  a  kind  of  white  skins  which 
bear  the  name  of  Vigan,  several  cotton-mills  ;  and  a  trade  in 
silk,  wine,  oil,  leather,  mules,  and  horses.  Pop.  4594. 


6  m. 


VIGATTO 

S.  Parm 


nc.  Vicatulo],  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and 
1.  bank  Parma;  with  a  church,  a  primary 


school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  cattle.     P.  4488. 

VIGEANS  (ST.),  par.  Scot.  Forfar;  7  m.  by  4.     P.  9799. 

VIGEVANO,  a  walled  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
and  58  m.  E.N.E.  Turin,  near  r.  bank  Ticino.     It  is  well 


built;  and  has  a  cathedral,  in  a  large  and  handsome  square 

their  language,  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle-  '  surrounded  by  porticoes ;  two  other  churches,  fine  cavalry- 
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barracks,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  convent,  a  college,  and 
other  schools:  a  penitentiary,  an  ordinary  and  foundling  hos 
pital;  and  manufactures  of 'silk  stuffs,  hats,  soap,' and  maca 
roni.  A  peace  was  signed  here  in  1696.  Pop.  15,221. 

VIGGIANELLO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  20  m. 
S.E.  Lagonegro  ;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  3220. 

VIGGIANO,  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  21  in.  S.S.E. 
Potenza ;  with  four  churches,  a  convent,  hospital,  and  two 
almshouses.  Pop.  5700. 

VIGGIU  or  VIGIU,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
and  21  m.  W.  Como;  with  a  magnificent  parish  church,  a 
remarkable  grotto,  fine  marble  quarries,  and  a  mineral -spring. 
The  decree  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  calling  the  council  of 
Constance,  was  dated  here.  Pop.  2100. 

VIGIA,  or  SAO-JORGE-DOS-ALAMOS,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
and  about  60  m.  from  Para,  on  the  Guajara,  a  tributary  of 
the  Amazon.  Tt  was  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  who  built  here 
a  college  and  a  conventual  establishment;  has  three  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  coffee  and  cacao.  Pop.  (dist.),  10,000. 

VIGIPARA,  s.  tn.  Cashmere.     See  BIJBAHAR. 

VIGNACOURT,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Somrne,  11  m.  from 
Amiens.  Pop.  3851. 

VIGNALE,atn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria,  prov, 
and  7  m.  S.  Casale  ;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  2189. 

,  VIGNANE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  near  Spalatro : 
with  a  church,  an  infirmary,  and  an  active  trade  with  Turkey. 
Pop.  1288. 

VIGN  ANELLO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  8  m.  E.S.E.  Viterbo, 
near  the  Maggiore.  Pop.  1060. 

VIGKOLA,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  5  m.  S.S.W. 
Potenza;  with  a  collegiate  and  several  other  churches,  a  lofty 
belfry,  two  convents,  an  hospital,  and  a  famous  fair  of  eight 
days.  Pop.  4000. 

VIGNOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
5m.  S.W.  Coni;  with  a  parish  church,  an  oratory,  and  a 
charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1309. 

VIGO,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Olonetz,  about 
50  m.  long  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  by  18  m.  broad.  It  communi 
cates  with  Lake  Sego,  receives  the  Vig  at  the  S.E.,  and  dis 
charges  itself  by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  the  White  Sea. 

VIGO,  a  city,  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and  15  m.  S.  Ponte- 
vedra  ;  lat.  42°  14'  48"  N. ;  Ion.  8°  44'  W.  (K.),  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  on  the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  from  which  it 
presents  a  very  picturesque  and  diversified  aspect  by  its  ter 
raced  and  amphitheatrical  construction.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  feeble  wall  with  six  gates,  and  has  a  battery  and  several  forts, 
steep,  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  three  squares,  in  which  are 
held  the  weekly  markets  ;  a  small  townhouse  and  prisons,  a 


VIGO.-  From  .Vimn'i  Scenery  of  8 


handsome  theatre,  a  granary,  flesh-market;  a  college,  founded 
in  1838;  besides  various  schools,  public  and  private,  for 
primary  education;  a  military  hospital,  a  custom-house,  an 
alameda,  a  lazaretto,  a  good  port,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a 
board  of  commerce,  a  substantial  Doric  parish  church,  and 
a  chapel.  This  very  ancient  port  was  much  injured  by  the 
establishment  at  El-Ferrol.  but  now  it  is  reviving,  and  is 
the  point  where  the  Peninsular  steamers  touch,  when  going 


np  and  down  the  coast.  Here  foreign  vice-consuls  reside. 
Agriculture,  navigation,  fishing,  and  curing  sardines  form 
the  principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants,  while  some  are 
engaged  in  making  casks,  loading  and  unloading  vessels, 
&c.  There  are  also  flour-mills,  and  looms  for  ordinary  linens. 
Wine,  maize,  kidney -beans,  sardines,  &c.,  are  exported;  and 
wheat,  oil,  and  other  necessaries  imported.  Vigo  has  been 
often  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  English.  Sir 
Francis  Drake  was  here  in  1585  and  1589;  and  in  the  war  of 
succession,  Admiral  Kooke  and  General  Stanhope  destroyed 
the  galleon-fleet  and  French  convoys.  Pop.  5520. 

VIGOLENO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  22  m. 
S.E.  Placentia  ;  with  a  church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  chestnuts,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4267. 

VIGOLZONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Parma,  duchy  and  10  m. 
S.  Placentia  ;  with  a  castle,  a  primary  school,  a  copper,  an 
iron,  and  two  paper  mills;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
and  timber.  Pop.  3038. 

VI GONE,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov.  and 
9  m.  E.S.E.  Pinerolo,  in  a  plain.  It  was  once  walled;  and 
has  two  ancient  parish  churches  of  bastard  Gothic,  a  large 
ordinary  and  orphan  hospital,  and  a  superior  school.  P.  6203. 
VIGTEN  (L\D-,  MEL-,  and  YT-),  three  parallel  islands, 
lying  close  to  each  other  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  off 
W.  coast,  Norway,  bail.  N.  Trondhjem;  lat.  (W.  extremity) 
64°  46'  N.;  Ion.  10°  24'  E.  (R.) 

V1GUERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  13  m.  S. 
Logroiio,  on  a  hill  above  r.  bank  Iregua.  It  has  a  well- 
formed  square,  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  primary  school, 
and  old  palace ;  a  fulling  and  two  flour  mills,  gypsum-kilns, 
and  a  trade  in  charcoal.  Pop.  1366. 

V1GUZZOLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria, 
prov.  and  3  m.  N.E.  Tortona,  on  the  Carroine.     It  was  once 
walled,  and  is  still  entered  by  two  turreted  gates  ;  and  has  a 
parish  church,  and  a  charitable  endowment.     Pop.  2105. 
VIHAR,  a  princip.  Ilindoostan.     See  COOCH-BAHAB. 
VIHNYE  (EISENBACH),  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.   Sohl,  in  a 
narrow  valley  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  about  10  m.  from 
Schemnitz ;  with  celebrated  and  much-frequented  thermal- 
springs,  and  a  trade  in  maize  and  fruit. 
VIJAYA-PuuA.     SeeBEjAPOOR. 
VIJAYANAGARA,  city,  Hindoostan.    See  BIJANAGUU. 
VIKAHT.OCS,  or  WEICHSDORF,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Theiss,  co.  Zips,  about  30  m.  from  Leutschau  ;  with  a  church, 
saw  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  timber.     Pop.  1329. 

VIKKUR,  or  GSORABAREE,  a  tn.  Scinde,  20  m.  from 
the  sea,  r.  bank  Hujamree  branch  of  the  Indus;  lat.  24°  14' 
N. ;  Ion.  67°  36'  E.     Vikkur  was  at  one  time  the  port  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  delta  of 
the  Indus,  but  in  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  bed  of  the  Hujamree,  it  is  no  longer  ac 
cessible  by  water.    It  is  now  a  miserable  place 
with  only  a  few  huts. 

VILAFAFELA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov. 
and  18  m.  N.N.E.  Zamora;  with  four  churches, 
a  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school. 
Pop.  1158. 

V1LAGOS  [Latin,  Kiria],  a  market  tn. 
Hungary,  co.  and  17  m.  N.E.  Arad;  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  which  is  famous  in 
the  wars  of  Hungary,  and  also  a  modern  castle. 
Near  it  are  the  mineral  springs  of  Szent-Ktit. 
Pop.  6186. 

VILAINE  [Latin,  Ilerius,  or  Vicinovia], 
a  river,  France,  rises  W.  of  Erne'e.  dep.  May. 
enne,  enters  dep.  Ile-et-Vilaine;  flows  W.  to 
ines,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Ille  canal, 
then  S.S.W.  to  Bedon,  then  W.S.VV.  past 
Uoche-St.-Bernard,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
at  the  port  of  Penerf,  after  a  course  of  135  m., 
of  which  about  90  m.  are  navigable.    Vessels 
of  250  tons  ascend  as  far  as  Rerton.     Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Meu,  Cher,  Don,  Oust,  and  Isac. 

VILALLONGA.a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and  about 
|  7  m.  from  Tarragona;  with  a  beautiful  church,  a  courthouse, 
j  and  primary  school;  manufactures  of  linen,  a  silk  and  several 
oil  mills,  and  numerous  distilleries.     Pop.  1121. 

VILASA-Di-MAu  (SAN-JUAN-DE-),  a  vil.  Spain, Catalonia, 
prov.  and  about  20  m.  from  Barcelona,  on  the  Mediterranean; 


VILASAR-DE-DALT  (SAN-GTNES-DE-) 
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with  a  c!  urc1!,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  manu 
factures  of  blonde,  worsted,  cotton,  and  flour  mills,  a  fishery, 
building-yards,  and  some  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  P.  1968. 

VILASAR-DE-DALT  (SAN-GINES-DE-),  a  vil.  Spain,  Cata 
lonia,  prov.  and  about  12  m.  from  Barcelona;  with  a  church, 
an  ancient  castle,  a  courthouse,  school,  manufactures  of  linen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  a  trade  in  fruit.  Pop.  2568. 

VILASECA,  or  VILLASECA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  12  m.  N.E.  Tarragona;  with  two  churches,  a  courthouse, 
primary  school,  hospital,  an  ancient  tower  used  as  a  prison ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  oil  and  wine.  Pop.  3364. 

VILBEL,  a  market  tn.  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Oberhessen, 
1.  bank  Nidda,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  5  m.  N.  Frankfurt; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2042. 

VILCABAMBA,  or  QUILLABAMBA,  a  river,  Peru,  which 
rises  near  the  centre  of  dep.  Cuzco;  flows  W.N.W.,  and  after 
a  course  of  above  250  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Apurimac  nearly  op 
posite  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mantaro. 

VILCHES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  30  m.  N.N.E. 
Jaen,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  between  the  Guada- 
len  and  Guadarrizas.  It  is  poorly  built;  but  has  a  handsome 
church  with  a  tower,  a  sanctuary  famous  for  pilgrimages,  a 
courthouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools;  manufactures  of 
soap  and  linen,  and  flour  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  1837. 

VILIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Minsk; 
flows  W.  across  gov.  and  past  the  town  of  Wilna,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  joins  r.  bank  Niemen,  after  a  course  of 
about  230  m. ;  principal  affluents,  the  Jeimino  and  Sventa. 

V1LIUHI,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  a  mountainous  district 
in  the  W.  of  gov.  Yakutsk;  lat.  68°  N. ;  flows  W.  past  Verkne- 
Viliusk,  and  joins  1.  bank  Lena  at  Ust-Viliusk;  total  course, 
about  800  m.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Murka. 

VILIUSK,  two  tns.  Siberia,  gov.  Yakutsk:—! ,  (VerJcne-), 
r.  bank  Viliuhi,  330  m.  W.N.W.  Yakutsk.— 2,  (Ust-),  At  the 
junction  of  the  Viliuhi  with  the  Lena,  160  m.  N.N.W.  Ya 
kutsk. 

VILJEVO,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  co.  Verocze,  about 
16  m.  from  Siklos;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1788. 

VILLA,  numerous  places,  Portugal,  particularly: — 1,  (do- 
Bispo),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Douro,  20  m.  from  Oporto.  Pop. 
1380. — 2,  (-Boa-de-Roda),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Minho,  com. 
Guimaraes.  Pop.  1108. — 3,  (-do-Conde),  A  seaport  tn.  and 
par.,  prov.  Douro,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Oporto,  on  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ave ;  with  a  collegiate  church,  two  hos 
pitals,  and  a  large  convent.  Its  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort, 
is  small  and  shallow.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing. 
Pop.  3200. — 4,  (-Flor),  A  walled  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Tras-os- 
Monies,  llm.  N.W.  Torre-de-Moncorvo;  with  four  gates,  a 
church,  several  chapels,  an  hospital,  numerous  fountains;  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  leather.  Pop.  3310.— 5,  (-de-Frades), 
A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Algarve,  18m.  N.N.E.  Beja.  P.  1340. 
— 6,  (- Franca- de-Xir a],  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Estremadura,  in 
an  extensive  plain,  r.  bank  Tagus,  18  m.  N.N.E.  Lisbon;  with 
a  church,  hospital,  and  almshouse;  a  considerable  trade,  parti 
cularly  in  salt.  Pop.  4600.— 7,  (d'-Iyreja),  A  vil.  and  par.,  prov. 
Beira-Alta,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Viseu.  Pop.  1260.— 8,  (-Nogueira). 
See  AZEITAO. — 9,  (- Nova- de-Foz- Coo),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov. 
Beira-Alta,  near  1.  bank  Coa  where  it  joins  the  Douro,  8  m. 
S.S.W.  Torre- de-Moncorvo.  Pop.  2700. — 10,  (-Nova-de- 
Portimclo),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Algarve,  9  m.  E.  by  N. 
Lagos,  near  the  mouth  of  river  of  same  name.  It  is  well 
luilt;  and  has  a  college,  and  two  hospitals,  and  some  trade. 
Pop.  3240.— 11,  (-Nova-do-Porto,  or  Gaia).  See  GAIA.— 12, 
(-Ponca-de-Aguiar),  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Tras-os-Montes, 
33  m.  E.  by  N.  Braga.  Pop.  1360.— 13,  (-Real),  A  tn.,  cap. 
prov.  Tras-os-Montes,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district  on  the 
Corgo,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  17  m.  N.  Lamego.  It  is 
well  built;  and  has  a  public  walk,  some  handsome  fountains, 
two  churches,  an  hospital ;  and  an  industrious  manufacturing 
and  trading  population.  Pop.  4080. — 14,  (-Real-de- Sao- An 
tonio],  A  tn.  and  par.,  prov.  Algarve,  15  m.  E.  by  N.  Tavira, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  which 
here  forms  a  harbour.  It  is  fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  is 
built  on  a  uniform  plan,  consisting  of  good  houses,  and  spaci- 
ous  well-paved  streets,  which  divide  it  into  a  series  of  equal  \ 
sections.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome  square  adorned  with  a 
marble-fountain,  and  containing  an  elegant  custom-house.  P.  j 
1720.— 15,  (-Fzcosa),Atn.,prov.  Alemtejo,  16  m.S.W.Elvas; 
with  an  old  tastle  and  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Braganza.  P.  3470.  ! 


VILLA,  several  places,  Naples  and  Sicily,  particularly: 
— 1,  (Alfonsina},  Atn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  N.W.  Il-Vasto, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  Pop.  1000. — 2,  (-Bianco),  A  tn.  Sicily,  prov. 
and  14  m.  W.S.W.  Palermo.  Pop.  2500.— 3,  (-Capello),  A 
tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.W.  Il-Vasto;  with  two  churches. 
Pop.  1500. —  4,  (-Magna),  A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  S.E. 
Chieti,  on  a  steep  hill;  with  a  fine  church,  and  a  dye-work. 
Pop.  2000. — 5,  (-Piedimonte,  La-),  A  tn.,  prov.  Lavoro,  dist. 
Sora.  Pop.  1360.— 6,  (-San- Giovanni),  A  vil.,  prov.  Cala 
bria-Ultra,  8  m.  N.  Reggio,  on  the  Strait  of  Messina ;  with 
manufactures  of  fine  silks.  Pop.  1250.— 7,  (-Santa- Maria), 
A  tn.,  prov.  Abruzzo-Citra,  20  in.  S.S.W.  Lanciano,  1.  bank 
Sangro ;  with  three  churches.  Pop.  1700. 

VILLA,  several  places,  Austrian  Italy: — 1,  (di-Tirano), 
A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.E.  Sondrio,at  the  conflu 
ence  of  the  Poschiavino  with  the  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a 
handsome  bridge.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  considerable 
transit  trade.  Pop.  3468.— 2,  (-ef -Adda),  A  vil.  and  com.  on 
the  Adda ;  with  a  parish  church ;  and  a  trade  in  silk  and  wine. 
Pop.  2081.— 3,  (-Albese),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  and  6  m.  S. 
Como ;  with  a  parish  church ;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  for  the  pre 
servation  of  which  it  is  provided  with  extensive  and  admirable 
cellarage.  Pop.  1489. — 4,  (Eartolomea),  A  vil.,  prov.  Verona, 
4  m.  S.E.  Legnago,  r.  bank  Adige;  with  a  trade  in  rice,  exten 
sively  grown  in  the  vicinity.  P.  2300. 

VILLA-BASILICA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  duchy  Lucca, 
about  4  m.  from  Pescia ;  with  a  primary  court,  and  a  parish 
church.  Pop.  6851. 

VILLA-BELLA-DA-PiUNCESSA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  on  the  N.  of 
the  isl.  of  St.  Sebastian,  prov.  and  85  m.  E.  Sao-Paulo  ;  with 
a  church,  a  commodious  and  secure  harbour;  and  a  trade  with 
Rio-de  Janeiro  in  sugar,  ruin,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  3000. 

VILLA-BoA-DE  GOYAZ,  a  tn.  Brazil.     See  GOYAZ. 

VILLA-CiDRO,  a  tn.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  28  m.  N.W. 
Cagliari.  It  is  indifferently  built ;  has  a  fine  cathedral  with 
a  massive  belfry,  an  episcopal  palace ;  and  a  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  and  fruit,  especially  cherries.  Pop.  5571. 

VILLA-DA-PitiNCESSA,  or  A9U,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio- 
Grande-do- Nor  te,  in  a  vast  plain,  1.  bank  Piranhas,  120  m. 
N.W.  Natal ;  with  houses  generally  of  earth  and  covered  witli 
tiles,  two  churches,  a  primary  school,  a  townhouse  and  prison ; 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  salt-fish,  and  salt  from  adjacent 
mines.  Pop.  (dist.),  5000. 

VILLA-DA-RAiNHA,  a  tn.  Brazil.     See  CAHETE. 

VILLA-DEL-Rio,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  27  m. 
N.E.  Cordova,  1.  bank  Guadalquivir;  with  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  two  primary  schools,  church,  and  three  hermitages; 
manufactures  of  linens  and  coarse  cloths,  oil-mills,  a  fulling- 
mill,  three  tilekilns,  and  a  flour-mill.  P.  (agricultural),  3368. 

VILLA-DE-VES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  about 
30  m.  from  Albacete.  on  a  steep  height  near  the  Jucar.  It  has 
ancient  walls,  a  parish  church,  castle,  courthouse,  and  primary 
school;  manufactures  of  serge  and  linen;  and  a  trade  in  wine, 
oil,  timber,  saffron,  and  honey.  Pop.  1314. 

VlLLA-uo-PRiNCirE,  two  tns.  Brazil:  —  1,  Prov.  Sao- 
Paulo,  40  m.  N.E.  Curitiba;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle.  Pop.  (dist.),  5000. — 2,  Prov.  Mi- 
nas-Geraes.  (See  SERRO.) 

VILLA-FALLETTO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  6  m. 
N.  Coni,  1.  bank  Macra.  It  is  partly  walled ;  has  two  castel 
lated  gates,  a  church,  two  oratories,  a  townhouse,  an  hospital, 
and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  3790. 

VILLA-FLOR,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio-Grande-do-Norte, 
20  m.  S.  Natal.  It  is  irregularly  formed  of  earthen  houses  ; 
and  has  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  some  trade  in  cotton. 
Pop.  (dist.),  2500. 

VILLA-FRANCA,  a  seaport  tn.  Azores,  S.  shore  of  isl.  St. 
Michael,  15  m.  E.  Ponte-Delgado.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
along  the  W.  side  of  a  deep  bay,  in  front  of  which  rises  a  re 
markable  precipitous  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  to  the  height 
of  400  ft.,  while  the  ground  around  the  town  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  gardens,  and  rises  gradually  in  finely  undulating 
slopes.  It  has  many  well-built  houses,  a  church,  and  two 
convents,  and  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  bay  has  depth 
of  water  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and,  with  a  sufficient  break 
water,  might  be  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Azores.  P.  3000. 

VILLA-FRANCA  [Latin,  Villa Leale],  atn.andcom.  duchy 
Modena,  in  a  plain  near  1.  bank  Magra,  about  9  m.  from  Pon- 
treinoli;  with  two  churches  and  a  convent.  Pop.  3212. 
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VILLA-FnANCA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  yrov.  Para,  on  a  lake  com 
municating  with  tlie  Amazon  on  the  right  and  the  Tapajos  on 
the  left,  20  in.  S.W.  Santarctn.  It  has  a  parish  church ;  and 
a  fertile  district  inhabited  by  Indians,  who  gather  great  quan 
tities  of  cacao.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

VILLA-MARIA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  1.  bank 
Paraguay,  1 10  rn.  N.  VV.  Cuiaha ;  with  a  parish  church.  The 
inhabitants  cultivate  millet,  rice,  manioc,  haricots,  and  sugar 
cane,  and  rear  some  cattle.  Pop.  1000. 

VILLA-MASSARGiA,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div. 
Cagliari,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.E.  Iglesias,  on  an  unhealthy  plain 
in  the  midst  of  marshes.  Pop.  2850. 

VILLA-NovA,  or  VILLA- VISTOSA-DA-MADRE-DE-DIOS,  a 
tn.  Brazilian  Guiana,  prov.  and  200  m.  W.N.W.  Para,  1.  bank 
Anarapucu,  about  28  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ama 
zon.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  a  fertile  alluvial  district, 
well  adapted  for  rice.  Sarsapnrilla  is  everywhere  met  with. 

VILLA-NovA-MONTE-LEONE,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sar 
dinia,  div.  and  15  m.  S.S.E.  Sassari,  on  a  plain  at  the  S.  foot 
of  Monte-Leone,  in  a  tolerably  healthy  district.  Pop.  3452. 

VILLA-Puxzu,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and 
36  m.  N.E.  Cagliari,  near  1.  bank  Flumendosa.  There  are, 
seams  of  lignite  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2162. 

V 1 LL  A-KiCA ,  the  former  name  of  OURO-PRETO  (wliich  see] . 

.  VILLA-SALTU,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  32  m.  N.E. 

Cagliari,  finely  situated  on  a  hill,  in  a  healthy  district.  P.  1537. 

VILLA-SoR,  a  vil.  and  com.,  isl.  Sardinia,  div.  and  15  m. 
N.W.  Cagliari,  on  an  unhealthy  plain;  with  a  Capuchin  and  a 
Cordelier  monastery,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1588. 

VILLA- VELHA,  a  vil.  Brazil.     See  ESPIRITO  (SASTO-). 

VILLA- VERDE,  an  Indian  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Bahia,  near 
the  Buranhen,  30  in.  S.W.  Porto-Seguro;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  primary  school,  and  some  trade  in  cotton  and  timber. 

V1LLACANAS,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo, 
58  m.  S.S.E.  Madrid,  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  Eianzares. 
It  has  spacious,  straight,  paved,  clean-kept  streets,  but  in  the 
back  parts  of  the  town  there  are  more  than  300  subterranean 
hovels,  inhabited  by  the  poorest  class.  There  are  a  town- 
house  with  prison,  chapter-rooms,  archives,  and  flesh-market, 
all  in  the  same  building;  several  primary  schools,  parish 
church,  and  hermitage.  Near  it  are  three  salt-pools.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  cloths  and  serges,  sashes,  garters,  and 
plaited  silk;  a  dye-work  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  3375. 

VILLACAKRILLO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  Jaen, 
between  the  rivers  Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar.  It  has  an 
hospital  for  the  sick  poor;  a  public  granary,  townhouse  and 
prison,  two  primary  schools,  an  elegant  and  substantial  church, 
and  a  nunnery  with  a  pretty  church ;  36  small  brandy  distil 
leries,  two  flour-mills  on  the  Guadalquivir,  15  oil-mills,  and 
four  soap-manufactories.  Pop.  4504. 

VILLACE.  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  about  5  m.  from  Leon ; 
with  a  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruit.  Pop.  1350. 

VILLACH,  a  walled  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  gov.  and  62  m. 
N.W.  Laybach,  cap.  circle,  r.  bank  Drave.  It  is  well  built ; 
and  has  two  churches,  a  high  school,  a  strong  castle,  a  theatre, 
and  casino;  manufactures  of  white- lead,  litharge,  vermilion, 
and  shot;  and  a  trade  in  these  articles,  and  in  iron,  for  which 
it  is  an  important  entrepot.  Pop.  2487. 

VILLADA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  W.  Palencia ; 
with  a  townhouse,  granary,  two  primary  schools,  and  two  parish 
churches ;  manufactures  of  halters,  collars,  saddle-bags,  hats, 
&c.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2216. 

VILLADEATI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Alessandria,  prov.  and  12  m.  W.  Casale;  with  a  handsome 
Doric  parish  church.  Pop.  2149. 

VILLADECANF.S,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  60  m.  from 
Leon  ;  with  a  church,  an  endowed  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1071. 

VILLADOSE,  a  vil.  .Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Polesine, 
r.  bank  Adigetto,  7  m.  E.  Kovigo  ;  with  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
silk.  Pop.  2000. 

VILLAESCUSA  DE-HARO,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  about  35  IT.  from  Cuenca.  It  is  well  built ;  and 
has  a  church,  a  1  and.some  townhousc:  a  school,  and  a  trade  in 
corn.  Pop.  1356. 

VILLAFAMES,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  10  m 
from  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  1.  bank  Monleon.  It  is  walled 
and  defended  by  a  castle ;  and  has  a  parish  church  with  a 


tower,  a  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school,  and  an  oil 
and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1973. 

VILLAFRANCA,  numerous  places,  Spain,  particularly: 
— 1,  A  vil.  prov.  Navarre,  and  17  m.  N.W.  Tudela,  near  the 
river  Aragon.  It  has  a  townhouse  and  prison,  two  primary 
schools,  parish  church,  three  hermitages,  and  various  foun 
tains.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  employed  in  tillage  and 
rearing  cattle.  Pop.  2227.— 2,  (-dd-Cid),  A  tn.  Valencia, 
prov.  and  38  m.  N.W.  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  on  a  steep  height ; 
with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  soap,  dye-works,  a  chocolate  and 
several  flour  mills,  and  some  trade.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  muleteers.  Pop.  1189.— 3,  (-de- Cordoba),  A  tn.  Anda 
lusia,  prov.  and  17  in.  N.E.  Cordova,  r.  bank  Guadalquivir; 
with  a  townhouse,  granary,  poorhouse,  primary  school,  aca 
demy  for  girls,  parish  church,  and  three  hermitages ;  oil  and 
flour  mills,  weaving  linens  and  coarse  cloths,  a  pottery,  se 
veral  brick  and  lime  kilns,  and  a  tannery.  Pop.  3596. — 4, 
(•de-la- Sierra],  A  tn.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  22  m.  W.  Avila. 
It  is  indifferently  built;  and  has  a  church,  an  old  Moorish 
castle,  a  courthouse,  and  a  trade  in  wool,  corn,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  1119.— 5,  (-de-los-Barrios),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov. 
and  33  m.  S.E,  Badajoz;  with  straight  but  ill-paved  and  dirty 
streets,  a  large  square  with  a  planted  promenade  in  its  centre, 
a  townhouse,  archives,  and  granary,  a  poorhouse,  three  schools, 
a  parish  church,  two  hermitages,  and  several  fountains,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  flour  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  4406. — 6,  (-de-los- Caballeros),  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  29  m.  E.S.E.  Toledo,  near  the  Amarguillo.  It  consists 
of  earthen  houses,  generally  of  two  stories,  and  arranged  in 
straight  well-paved  streets  ;  and  has  a  church,  manufactures 
of  woollens,  several  flour-mills  ;  and  a  trade  in  woollens,  corn, 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1950. — 7,  (-del-Panades),  A  tn.  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  23  m.  W.S.W.  Barcelona.  It  is  walled,  and  has 
three  suburbs,  and  three  squares,  barracks,  prisons,  town- 
house,  a  theatre,  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  poorhouse, 
and  other  benevolent  institutions,  various  schools  for  primary 
and  advanced  education,  a  large  and  lofty  parish  church,  a 
nunnery,  three  suppressed  convents,  several  chapels,  a  fish 
and  a  flesh  market ;  cotton-spinning,  and  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  and  leather,  once  very  considerable,  have  sunk  to  in 
significance,  but  pottery  is  greatly  or.  the  increase,  and  is 
much  esteemed*  There  are  also  two  gypsum-kilns,  four  large 
brandy-distilleries,  cooperages,  and  some  chemical  works. 
Pop.  5516.— 8,  (del-  Vierzo-),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  66  m.  W.  Leon, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Burbia  and  Valcarce,  which  are  crossed 
by  several  bridges.  About  half  of  the  houses  are  regularly 
built,  large,  and  commodious.  It  has  a  townhouse,  a  prison 
in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Yillafranca,  an  old  Je 
suits'  college,  an  hospital,  barracks,  an  Augustine  nunnery,  a 
Franciscan  nunnery  with  a  beautiful  church,  a  sumptuous 
j  collegiate  church,  and  the  church  of  the  extinct  convent  of 
Franciscan  monks,  four  parish  churches,  various  primary 
schools,  a  professorship  of  Latin,  and  three  public  promen 
ades  ;  manufactures  of  household  linens  and  shoes,  flour-mills, 
and  a  pottery.  Pop.  3150.— 9,  (-y-los-Palacios),  A  tn.  Anda 
lusia,  prov.  and  12  m.  S.  Seville ;  with  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  four  primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  and  several 
hermitages,  almost  entirely  ruinous ;  seven  oil-mills,  and  a 
number  of  flour-mills.  Pop.  3187. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a  seaport  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
and  1  m.  E.N.E.  Nice,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  rises  from 
a  small  bay  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  is  defended  by 
a  fort;  and  has  three  churches,  a  commodious  hospital,  an 
old  convent,  a  public  school,  an  excellent  harbour,  with  a 
w:et-dock  ;  a  productive  tunny-fishery,  and  a  trade  in  oil,  fruit, 
silk,  wine,  corn,  and  hemp.  Pop.  2574. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  S.W. 
Verona,  1.  bank  Tanaro.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  fine  old 
castle  flanked  with  towers,  and  was  once  of  great  importance. 

VILLAFRANCA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  W.N.W.  Gir- 
genti.  Agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2700. 

VILLAFRANCA,  or  VILLAFRANCA-DI-PIEMONTE,  a  tn. 
Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin,  prov.  and  12m.  S.E.  Pinerolo, 
1.  bank  Po,  where  it  first  becomes  navigable.  It  was  once 
walled,  and  is  regularly  built,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  spaci 
ous  streets,  and  three  squares ;  and  has  two  parish  and  several 
other  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  a  college  or  gymnasium, 
an  hospital,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  8572. 
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VILLAFRECHOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov.  and  33  m.  | 
N.W.  Valladolid,  on  a  height  between  the  Marrandiel  and  the 
Ahogabarros ;    with   three   churches,   a  courthouse,  school,  | 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  1314. 
VILLAGAUCIA,  two  places,   Spain:—!,  A  tn.  Estre 
madura,  prov.  and  65  m.  from  Badajoz;  with  two  churches,  I 
a  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  a  ruined  castle;  manufac-  I 
lures  of  soap,  several  oil- mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  and 
cattle.     Pop.  1822.— 2,  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  42  m. 
from  Cuenca;  with  atownhouse,  church,  school,  some  domes-  ' 
tic  weaving,  manufactures  of  chocolate,  and  oil-mills.     Pop. 
(agricultural),  1265. 

VILLAGONZALO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
about  36  m.  from  Badajoz,  near  the  Guadiana.  It  is  poorly 
built ;  and  has  a  church,  a  hermitage,  a  courthouse,  an  en 
dowed  school ;  manufactures  of  woollens,  tile-works,  and 
several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1120. 

V1LLAHERMOSA,  two  places,  Spain:—!,  A  vil.  Val 
encia,  prov.  and  26  m.  N.W.  Castellon-de-la-Plana,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  regular  but  very  steep 
streets ;  a  townhouse  and  prison,  a  small  hospital,  two  primary 
schools,  and  a  parish  church.  There  are  three  hermitages  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  at  some  distance  are  seen  the  lofty 
peak  of  Peuagolosa,  upwards  of  6000  ft.  high,  and  the  hill 
called  La  Hoz,  with  mines  of  copper  and  silver.  It  has  some 
domestic  linen-weaving  and  six  flour-mills.  P.  (agricultural), 
1760.— 2,  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  47  m.  E.S.E.  Ciudad- 
Eeal;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  two  primary  schools, 
parish  church,  and  several  hermitages.  P.  (agricultural),  3445. 
VILLAINES-LA-JUHEL,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  and  18  m.  E. 
Mayenne;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  1300. 
VILLAJOYOSA,  a  seaport  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov. 
and  20  m.  N.E.  Alicante,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Villa.  It  has  two  small  squares,  one  of 
which,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  serves  as  the  flour- 
market;  atownhouse,  custom-house,  a  large  and  secure  prison,  [ 
a  lighthouse  on  the  shore,  a  parish  church  of  solid  Tuscan 
architecture,  a  suppressed  convent,  with  a  church  in  which  j 
there  is  public  worship;  and  four  primary  schools  ;  manufac-  ' 
tures  of  soap,  hemp,  and  esparto-cordage,  woollen  tissues  for 
sails,  household  linens,  and  hempen  sandals.  The  women  are  ; 
employed  in  working  the  esparto,  and  making  fishing-tackle, 
but  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  navigation,  fishing, 
and  the  trade  of  the  muleteers.  Above  400  small  coasters 
enter  and  clear  annually.  A  pier  is  much  wanted,  and  the 
anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  not  good.  Both  in  the  town 
and  vicinity  have  been  found  sepulchres,  capitals  of  columns, 
fragments  of  statues,  medals,  tesselated  pavements  and  mo 
saics,  as  well  as  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions.  Pop.  8097. 
VILLALBA,  several  places,  Spain : — 1,  A  tn.  Catalonia, 
prov.  and  45  m.  from  Tarragona  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  oil.  Pop.  1323. — 2,  A  tn. 
Estremadura,  prov.  and  30  m.  S.E.  Badajoz,  on  a  height  above 
the  Guadajira.  It  consists  of  well-built  houses,  and  regular 
streets;  and  has  a  church,  courthouse,  school,  ruinous  castle, 
several  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1256. 

VILLALBA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  not  far  from  Caltani- 
cetta.  Pop.  1400. 

VILLALGORDO-DE  JUCAR,  atn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov. 
and  20  m.  from  Albacete,  near  the  Jucar,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  paper,  oil, 
and  cotton  mills.  Pop.  1603. 

VILLALON-DE-CAMPOS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov. 
and  33  m.  N.N.W.  Valladolid  ;  with  many  elegant  and  sub 
stantially  built  houses,  a  handsome  Gothic  hospital,  five 
primary  schools,  three  parish  churches,  one  of  them  a  fine 
Gothic  edifice ;  two  suppressed  convents,  one  of  them  con 
verted  into  a  barracks;  three  flour-mills,  four  dye-works; 
manufactures  of  linseed-oil,  chocolate,  leather,  woollen,  linen, 
and  hempen  fabrics,  and  the  exquisite  cheese  so  much  famed 
at  Madrid  and  elsewhere.  Pop.  4674. 

V1LLALONGA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  40  m. 
from  Alicante,  r.bank  Alcoy ;  with  a  church,  a  chapel,  court 
house,  prison,  and  primary  school,  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1598. 

VILLALPANDO,  a  vil.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  42  m. 
N.N.W.  Valladolid,  1.  bank  Valderaduey;  with  a  townhouse, 
two  primary  schools,  eight  parish  churches,  a  nunnery,  and 
two  suppressed  convents.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2500. 


VILLALUENGA,  several  places,  Spain:—!,  (-de-la- 
Sagra],  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  about  14  m.  E.  Toledo, 
poorly  built  of  earth  ;  with  a  church,  a  ruinous  castle,  a 
courthouse,  school,  limestone-quarries,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1000.— 2,  (-dd-Rosario],  A  tn.  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  60  m.  from  Cadiz,  irregularly  built;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  and  school;  manufactures  of  linen,  coarse  wool 
lens,  and  corks,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1622. 

VILLALVA-DEL-ALCOR,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov. 
and  25  m.  E.N.E.  Huelva;  with  a  townhouse,  primary  school, 
various  fountains,  and  a  Gothic  parish  church,  which  for 
merly  belonged  to  the  Templars,  and  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2362. 

VILLALVA-DEL-REY,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov. 
and  26  in.  from  Cuenca,  tolerably  built ;  with  an  elegant 
church,  a  primary  school,  tile-works,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  mules.  Pop.  1149. 

VILLAMALEA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  28  m. 
from  Albacete,  near  the  Cabriel;  with  a  church,  a  ruined 
palace,  a  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school ;  manufac 
tures  of  carpets,  and  fulling,  paper,  and  flour  mills.  P.  1848. 

VILLAMANAN,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  16  m.  S.  Leon, 
near  the  Esla.  It  has  a  large  and  beautiful  church,  with  a 
lofty  tower;  a  courthouse  and  prison,  a  primary  and  a  Latin 
school;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  several 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  wool,  &c.  Pop.  1951. 

VILLAMANRIQUE-DE  ZUNIGA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Anda 
lusia,  prov.  and  20  m.  W.  Seville;  with  a  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Altamira,  a  townhouse,  a  granary,  three  primary  schools,  a 
parish  church  in  the  ex- con  vent  of  Franciscans,  and  a  small 
hermitage ;  wood-cutting,  charcoal-burning,  various  oil  and 
flour  mills,  and  a  soap-manufactory.  Pop.  2949. 

VILLAMAYOR,  numerous  places,  Spain:—!,  (-di-Cala- 
trava],  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  12  m.  S.S.W.  Ciudad- 
lleal ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  endowed  school,  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  &c.  Pop.  1115. — 2,  (-de- Campos],  A  tn.  Leon, 
prov.  and  about  40  m.  N.W.  Valladolid,  near  the  Valderaduey ; 
with  two  churches,  a  courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  and 
two  flour-mills.  Pop.  1304.— 3,  (-de- Santiago],  A  tn.  New 
Castile,  prov.  and  S.W.  Cuenca  ;  with  a  townhouse,  granary, 
several  primary  schools,  a  parish  church,  the  church  of  a  sup 
pressed  nunnery,  and  in  the  vicinity  four  hermitages.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  2203. 

VILLAMEDIANA,  two  places,  Spain:—!,  A  tn.  Leon, 
prov.  and  9  m.  S.  Palencia ;  with  a  church,  a  suppressed 
convent,  courthouse,  and  primary  school ;  manufactures  of 
linen,  a  distillery,  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and 
corn.  Pop.  1219. — 2,  A  poorly  built  tn.  Leon,  prov.  and  S. 
|  Palencia;  with  a  handsome  parish  church,  courthouse,  pri 
mary  school,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  P.  1248. 

VI LL  AM  I  EL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  55  m. 
j  from  Caceres  ;  with  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets,  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  and  school;  manufactures  of  linen,  oil  and 
flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables.    P.  1862. 

VILLAM()R-DE-LOS-EscuDEROS,atn.  Spain,  Leon,  prov. 
and  21  rn.  S.E.  Zamora ;  with  a  parish  church,  courthouse, 
prison,  and  primary  school ;  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  wine.  Pop.  1008. 

VILLANOVA,  a  rising  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Norfolk, 
about  70  m.  S.W.  Toronto;  with  two  Protestant  churches, 
two  schools,  a  cloth-factory,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  lum 
ber.  Pop.  about  750. 

VILLANOVA,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  12  m.  N.E.  Rio-de- 
[  Janeiro,  near  1.  bank  Macacu  ;  with  a  handsome  stone-church, 
originally  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  a  townhouse.     The  inha- 
:  bitants  are  partly  brancos  and  partly  Indians.     Pop.  2000. 

VILLANOVA,  a  vil.  Brazil,  prov.   Santa-Catharina,  N. 
!  shore  of  Lake  Laguna,  60  m.  S.  Desterro.     It  is  almost  en- 
j  tirely  of  wood ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  a  harbour  advanta 
geously  situated  for  trade,  and  manufactures  of  linen  from  flax, 
here  cultivated  on  a  large  scale. 

VILLANOVA-DA-IlAiNHA,  two  tns.  Brazil:— 1,  A  tn. 
prov.  Para,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maulie  or  Canoma  with 
r.  bank  Amazon,  130  m.  W.S.W.  Santarem.  Its  inhabitants  are 
1  Indians,  who  make  excellent  guarana,  a  kind  of  bread  much 
j  esteemed  in  Brazil. — 2,  A  tn.  in  the  interior  of  prov.  Bahia, 
120  m.  N.  Jacobina;  with  a  church  and  a  primary  school. 
The  inhabitants  rear  cattle,  and  cultivate  millet,  rice,  manioc, 
1  and  sugar-cane.     Pop.  2000. 
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VILLANOVA-DE-SANTO-ANTONio,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov. 
and  45  m.  N.N.E.  Sergipe,  on  a  hill  above  r.  bank  Sao-Fran- 
cisco ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  Latin  and  a  primary  school, 
and  a  trade  in  cotton.  Pop.  (dist.),  4000. 

VlLLANOVA-DE-SAO-Luiz,tn. Brazil.  SeeGuARATUBA. 

VILLANOVA-uE-SouZA,  or  JARDIM-DO-KIO-DO-PEIXE,  i 
a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  and  130  m.  S.S.W.  Parahiba,  1.  bank  i 
Peixe ;  with  earthen  houses,  a  large  and  handsome  stone- 
church,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  ! 
Pop.  (dist.),  5000. 

VILLANOVA-DO-PRiNCiPE,  or  CAHETETE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  [ 
in  the  interior  of  prov.  Bahia,  60  m.  W.S.  W.  liio-de-Contas ;  ' 
with  a  church,  townhouse,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  cattle, 
cotton,  and  other  produce. 

VILLANOVA-DO-PRiNCiPE,  a  tn.  Brazil,  prov.  Rio- 
Grande-do-Norte,  on  the  Serido,  150  m.  W.S.W.  Natal ;  with 
a  church,  a  Latin  and  a  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  cattle.  Pop.  (dist.),  3000. 

VILLANOVA-SoLARO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Coni,  prov.  and  8  m.  N.N.E.  Saluzzo,  r.  bank  Vraita; 
with  a  church,  a  modernized  castle,  and  a  school.  Pop.  1 676. 

VILLANTERIO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  12  m. 
E.N.E.  Pa  via,  on  the  Lambro;  with  a  trade  in  cattle  and 
dairy  produce.  Pop.  2000. 

.  VI LLANUEV A,  numerous  places,  Spain,  particularly : — 
1,  (-de-Alcolea),  A  tn.  Valencia,  prov.  and  17  m.  from  Castel- 
lon- de-la- Plana;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school, 
manufactures  of  reed- baskets,  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1071. 
— 2,  (-de-Algaidas),  A  vil.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  35  m.  N.  Ma 
laga.  It  has  merely  a  parish  church  in  a  suppressed  Francis 
can  convent,  and  a  hermitage.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2162. — 
3,  (-de- Cardenas),  A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  35  m.  from  Cor 
dova  ;  with  a  large  and  handsome  church,  a  courthouse,  seve 
ral  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1388.— 4,  (-de-Cor 
doba),  A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  34  m.  N.  Cordova.  It  has 
a  parish  church,  prison,  granary,  an  hospital  for  the  sick  poor, 
two  primary  endowed  schools,  and  two  hermitages ;  some  manu 
factures  of  linens,  sackcloth,  coarse  cloths,  and  soap,  and  several 
flour-mills.  P.  (agricultural),  6572. — 5,  (-de-Lorenzana,  Santa- 
Maria -de- VaUeflores],  A  vil.  Galicia,  prov.  and  about  30  m. 
from  Lugo,  regularly  built ;  with  a  celebrated  and  magnificent 
old  Benedictine  monastery,  a  primary  school,  infirmary,  and 
several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1658. — 6,  (-de-San-Juan),  A  tn.  Anda 
lusia,  prov.  and  55  m.  from  Seville ;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1320. — 
7,  (- de-la- Fuente),  A  vil.  Old  Castile,  prov.  and  54  m.  E.  Ciudad- 
Keal;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  primary  endowed  school, parish 
church,  two  hermitages,  and  some  manufactures  of  cloths  and 
coarse  linens.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2100.— 8,  (-de-la- Jar  a),  A 
tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  40  in.  S.  Cuenca,  on  the  Valde- 
membra.  A  considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  well  built ; 
and  there  is  a  handsome  townhouse,  a  sumptuous  parish 
church,  an  hospital,  a  public  school  and  Latin  college,  both 
fine  edifices;  two  nunneries,  and  two  suppressed  convents. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  2267.— 9,  (de-la-Serena),  A  tn.  Estrema 
dura,  prov.  and  52  m.  E.  Badajoz  ;  with  some  gay  and  elegant 
houses,  broad,  regularly  paved,  straight,  and  tolerably  clean 
streets ;  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  hospital,  several  ele 
mentary  schools,  a  nunnery,  a  suppressed  convent,  a  spacious  | 
and  solid  parish  church,  and  four  hermitages.  A  great  quan 
tity  of  wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  here,  and  there  are 
some  common  linens  and  cloth  manufactured.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  7296.— 10,  (-de-la- Vera,)  A  vil.  Estremadura,  prov.  and 
65  m  N.E.  Caceres.  It  has  rudely-built  houses,  narrow  but 
clean  and  paved  streets;  an  hospital,  an  elementary  school, 
townhouse,  prison,  and  parish  church.  Pop.  (agricultural), 
2410.— 11,  (-de-los-Castillejos],  A  vil.  Andalusia,  prov.  and 
22  m.  N.W.  Huelva,  close  to  the  Portuguese  boundary;  with 
a  primary  school,  a  church,  and  a  granary;  manufactures  of 
yellow  metal  buttons,  with  .which  this 'place  supplies  the 
whole  peninsula;  coarse  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  wax — 
all  which  articles  are  largely  exported.  Pop.  2996. — 12, 
(-de-los- Infantes),  A  tn.  Old  Castile,  prov.  Ciudad-Keal,  and 
114  m.  S.S.E.  Madrid,  in  a  beautiful  plain  in  the  Campo-de- 
Moiitiel.  It  has  many  handsome  buildings,  a  large  and  three 
small  squares ;  a  commodious  townhouse,  a  substantial  and  se 
cure  prison,  a  flesh-market,  the  parish  church,  with  a  remark 
ably  fine  portico ;  a  chapel  of  ease,  several  suppressed  con 
vents,  two  nunneries,  and  numerous  fountains;  oil,  gypsum, 


and  flour  mills ;  manufactures  of  earthenware,  brick,  soap,  and 
woollens,  and  distillation  of  brandy.  The  celebrated  Quevedo 
died  here  in  1645.  Pop.  5056.— 13,  (-del-Arzobispo),  A  tn. 
Andalusia,  prov.  and  43  m.  N.E.  Jaen;  with  a  townhouse, 
three  primary  schools,  a  nunnery,  two  suppressed  convents, 
the  parish  church,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  several  hermi 
tages;  manufactures  of  common  linens,  oil  and  flour  mills,  and 
a  tannery.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3624.— 14,  (-del-Ariscal),  Atn. 
Andalusia,  prov.  and  7  in.  from  Seville;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  and  endowed  school,  manufactures  of  soap,  several  dis 
tilleries,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  1370.— 15, 
(-del-  Campo},  A  tn.  Leon,  prov.  and  about  30  m.  from  Zamora ; 
with  two  parish  churches,  a  celebrated  hermitage,  and  several 
flour-mills.  Pop.  I960.— 16,  (-del-Cardctc),  Atn.  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  54  in.  E.S.E.  Toledo,  on  a  plateau  near  the  Giguela. 
It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  and  en 
dowed  school,  fulling  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop. 
1567. — 17,  (-del- Fresno),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  34  m. 
S.S.W.  Badajoz  ;  with  mean  houses,  a  parish  church,  a  sup 
pressed  convent,  a  townhouse  with  a  square  tower,  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1606. — 
18,  (-del-Bio),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  15  m.  from  Murcia,  r.  bank  Se- 
gura,  tolerably  well  built ;  with  a  trade  in  fruit,  particularly 
lemons  and  oranges.  Pop.  1499. — 19,  (-del-Bosario),  A  tn. 
Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  20  m.  from  Malaga,  on  a  rugged 
site  near  theCanaleja;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary 
school,  and  mineral-springs.  Pop.  1547. — 20,  (-de-la-Iieina), 
A  tn.  Andalusia,  prov.  and  18  m.  from  Jaen,  on  an  elevated 
plain  above  1.  bank  Guadalquivir;  with  a  church  which  looks 
like  a  fortress,  a  courthouse,  an  endowed  school,  numerous 
flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  oil.  Pop.  1747. — 21,  (-de- 
la-Sierra),  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  50  m.  from  Caceres, 
W.  side  of  the  Sierra-de-Dios-Padre;  with  a  church,  old  pa 
lace,  courthouse,  prison,  and  primary  school,  manufactures  of 
linen,  several  oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  oil  and  wine. 
Pop.  1917..— 22,  (-y-Geltru),  A  seaport  tn.  Catalonia,  prov. 
and  22  m.  S.W.  Barcelona;  with  a  custom-house,  two  parish 
churches,  a  large  barracks,  townhouse,  prison,  primary  school, 
j  and  two  suppressed  convents.  Besides  tillage,  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  fishing,  distilling  brandy,  and  cotton-spinning. 
Some  fruit  and  products  of  industry  are  exported.  Above 
800  small  coasters  enter  and  clear  annually.  Pop.  10,309. 
VILLANUEVA-DE-CA8TELLON,  a  tn.  Spain.  See  CAS- 

TELLON-DE-JATIVA. 

VILLANUEVA-DEL-GRAO,  a  tn.  Spain.     See  GRAO. 

V 1 LL AN UOV A,  several  places,  Sardinian  States:—!,  A 
tn.,  div.  Coni,  prov.  and  3  in.  S.W.  Mondovi,  near  1.  bank 
Ellero ;  with  two  churches,  one  of  them  handsome  and  modern ; 
a  magnificent  sanctuary,  which  attracts  numerous  pilgrims;  a 
superior  school,  and  a  rich  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  3623. 
— 2,  A  tn.,  div.  Alessandria,  prov.  and  15  m.  W.N.W.  Asti. 
It  has  two  parish  churches,  a  courthouse,  communal  school, 
and  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  3121.— 3,  A  vil.  and  com., 
div.  Alessandria,  prov.  and  3  m.  N.  Casale  ;  with  a  very  an 
cient  parish  and  three  other  churches.  Pop.  2582. — 4,  A  tn. 
and  com.,  div.  Genoa,  prov.  and  4  in.  W.  Albenga,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Leirone  and  Aroscia.  Pop.  1148. 

VILLANUOVA,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  29  m.  N.W. 
Parma,  in  an  unhealthy  district,  1.  bank  Arda ;  with  a  trade 
in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2905. 

VILLANY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Baranya,  about  20  m. 
S.E.  Fiinfkirchen;  with  a  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a  marble- 
quarry,  and  a  trade  in  excellent  wine,  which  bears  its  name. 

VILLAR,  several  places,  Spain,  particularly: — 1,  (-de- 
Canas),  A  tn.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  24  in.  from  Cuenca, 
near  the  Zancara;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and  pri 
mary  school  ;  manufactures  of  woollens,  dye-works,  and  a  trade 
in  com.  P.  1439. — 2,  (-de-  Ciervos),  A  tn.  Leon,  prov.  and  N.  W. 
Zamora  ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  endowed  school,  manu 
factures  of  linen,  and  some  trade  with  Portugal.  Pop.  1020. 
—  3,  (-del-Arzobispo  or  -de-Benaduf),  A  vil.,  prov.  and 
24  m.  N.W.  Valencia;  with  a  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
j  Valencia,  two  endowed  elementary  schools,  a  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  a  parish  church,  and  in  the  vicinity  a 
I  hermitage ;  flour-mills  and  oil-mills,  three  potteries  for  ordi 
nary  earthenware,  and  three  brandy-distilleries.  Pop.  2191. 
— 4,  (-del-Bey],  A  tn.  Estremadura,  prov.  and  20  m.  from 
Badajoz;  with  a  townhouse,  two  schools,  a  church,  flour  and 
oil  mills,  limekilns,  and  a  trade  ill  sheep.  Pop.  1668. 
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VILLAR-Ai.MESE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Susa ;  with  a  small  square,  containing  the  parish 
church  ;  and  a  ruined  castle.  Pop.  1261 . 

VILLAR-BouBio,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Pinerolo,  1.  bank  Pellice.  It  has  a  ruined  castle, 
and  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Waldensian  church.  Pop.  2393. 

VILLAR-FoccniARDO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Turin,  prov.  and  10  m.  E.  Susa,  near  r.  bank  Dora-Ri- 
paira ;  with  a  church,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  P.  2120. 

V1LLAR-PEKOSA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  Pinerolo,  near  Perosa.  It  has  a  small  square, 
containing  the  parish  church ;  and  a  handsome  villa.  P.  1152. 

VILLAR-SAN-CosTANZo,avil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  and  7  m.  W.N.W.  Coni ;  with  a  very  ancient  parish 
church,  with  a  Gothic  crypt.  Pop.  2067. 

VILLARAMIEL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and 
1 8  m.  W.  Paleneia.  It  has  tolerably  well-built  houses,  and  the 
principal  streets,  as  well  as  one  of  the  squares,  are  spacious, 
and  have  paved  foot-paths.  It  also  possesses  a  townhouse, 
an  elementary  school,  a  fountain,  two  churches,  and  a  hermit 
age  ;  some  tanneries,  manufactures  of  serges  and  coarse  wool 
lens,  and  four  linseed-mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3605. 

VILLARASA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  20  m. 
N.E.  Huelva;  with  a  townhouse,  parish  church,  and  elemen 
tary  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2011. 

VILLARBASSA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  near  Rivoli ;  with  a  handsome  public  square,  a  church, 
communal  school,  and  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1116. 

VILLARD,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Upper 
Savoy,  3  m.  W.  Beaufort.  Pop.  1 140. 

VILLAREAL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  5  m.  S. 
Castellon-de-la-Plana,  on  the  Mijares.  Of  its  ancient  fortifi 
cations  scarcely  a  trace  remains,  with  the  exception  of  the 
citadel,  which  has  been  rebuilt.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
straight,  and  there  are  three  squares,  one  of  which,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  has  piazzas.  Besides  the  large  and  com 
modious  townhouse,  there  are  an  hospital,  three  elementary 
schools,  a  parish  church,  five  chapels,  a  suppressed  convent, 
a  nunnery,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  two  hermitages ;  12  flour 
and  nine  oil  mills,  five  brandy-distilleries,  some  looms  for 
linens  and  sashes,  &c.  Pop.  8207. 

VILLAREGGIA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Turin,  prov.  and  about  10m.  S.S.E.  Ivrea,  near  1.  bank  Dora- 
Baltea;  with  a  very  ancient  church.  Pop.  1377. 

V1LLAREJO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  dist.  Astorga, 
r  bank  Orbigo ;  with  a  church,  a  primary  school ;  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  P.  1246. 

VILLAREJO-DE-FuENTES,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  Cuenca,  and  30  m.  S.W.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse, 
two  elementary  schools,  several  fountains,  a  parish  church, 
and  hermitage.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2641. 

VILLAREJO-UE-SALVANES,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  28  m.  S.E.  Madrid ;  with  a  good  townhouse,  hospi 
tal,  a  large  granary,  two  elementary  schools,  a  sanctuary,  and 
a  parish  church ;  manufactures  of  soap,  earthenware,  cloths  of 
the  country,  and  esparto-ropes.  Pop.  2927. 

VILLARES,  several  places,  Spain:— 1,  (-dc-Orligo},  A 
vil.,  prov.  and  about  18  m.  from  Leon;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  primary  school ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in 
flax  and  garden-stuffs.  Pop.  1075.— 2,  (Los-),  A  vil.  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  5  m.  S.  Jaen,  a  filthy  and  unhealthy  place ;  with  a 
townhouse,  prison,  two  primary  schools,  and  a  parish  church; 
two  potteries,  and  oil  and  flour  mills.  Near  it  are  quarries  of 
limestone  and  gypsum.  Pop.  1968. 

V1LL  ARGORDO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  10  m. 
from  Jaen,  near  1.  bank  Guadalquivir;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  prison,  primary  school ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  and 
wool.  Pop.  1285. 

VILLARINO-DE-LOS-AiRES,  a  vil.  Spain,  Leon,  prov. 
and  38  m.  W.N.W.  Salamanca,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tormes 
with  1.  bank  Douro.  It  has  a  church,  courthouse,  school ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1677. 

VILLARLUENGO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  42  m. 
N.E.  Teruel;  with  a  parish  church,  a  nunnery,  courthouse; 
manufactures  of  hempen  shoes,  and  woollen  and  linen  cloth; 
and  some  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1025. 

VILLAKOBLEDO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,prov.  Albacete, 
and  94  m.  S.E.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary, 
hospital,  two  elementary  schools,  a  chair  of  Latinity,  a  solid 


and  magnificent  parish  church,  with  two  auxiliary  churches ; 
three  nunneries,  a  beautiful  hermitage,  and  a  suppressed  con 
vent  ;  manufactures  of  linens  and  woollen  cloths,  earthen  jars, 
bricks,  tiles  for  paving  and  roofing,  and  a  tannery,  and  se 
veral  flour-mills.  Pop.  5255. 

VILLARODONA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Catalonia,  prov.  and 
about  16  m.  N.E.  Tarragona,  1.  bank  Gaya;  with  a  church, 
courthouse,  prison,  primary  school,  and  a  distillery.  P.  1679. 

VILLAROYA,  two  places,  Spain,  Aragon:—!,  (-de-la- 
'  Sierra),  A  tn.  Aragon,  prov.  and  60  m.  from  Saragossa, 
1.  bank  Clares.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  brick  and  tile  works,  distilleries,  mills;  and  a 
trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Pop.  1350. — 2,  (-de-los-Pinares), 
A  tn.,prov.  and  24  m.  N.E.  Teruel,  in  a  mountainous  district 
between  two  streams,  which  form  the  Guadalope.  It  is  toler 
ably  built ;  and  has  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Pop.  1278. 

VILLARUBIA-DE-LOS-Ojos-DE-GuADiANA,  a  tn.  Spain, 
Old  Castile,  prov.  and  19  m.  N.E.  Ciudad-Real,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  skirts  of  lofty  ranges  of  hills.  The  houses 
are  almost  all  two  stories  high,  and  some  of  them  very  good, 
especially  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Hijar.  It  has  level, 
rather  broad,  and  paved  streets ;  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  en 
dowed  primary  schools,  parish  church,  a  suppressed  Capuchin 
convent,  and  several  hermitages;  numerous  oil  mills  and  pres 
ses,  a  flour-mill,  and  manufactures  of  some  cloths  and  linens 
for  home  use.  Pop.  (agricultural),  5415. 

VILLARUBIA-DE- SANTIAGO,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  Toledo,  32  m.  S.E.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  a  granary,  an  hospital  with  a  chapel,  a  college  for  Cas- 
tillian  and  Latin,  two  elementary  schools,  and  a  parish  church. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1946. 

VILLASABARIEGO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov. and  about  8  m. 
from  Leon,  on  a  height ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary 
school,  and  some  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1377. 

V1LLASANDINO  [anc.  Desobriga],  a  tn.  Spain,  Old 
Castile,  prov.  and  21  m.  W.  Burgos.  It  has  two  churches, 
an  hospital,  primary  school,  and  ancient  tower;  woollen  and 
linen  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1050. 

VILLASARRACINO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov. 
and  about  30  m.  from  Paleneia ;  with  a  parish  church,  court 
house,  and  primary  school.  Pop.  1098. 

VILLASECA-DE-LA-SAGRA,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile, 
prov.  and  12  m.  N.E.  Toledo;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
hospital,  endowed  school,  and  extensive  potteries.  P.  1034. 

VILLASTELLONE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Sardinian  States, 
div.  Turin,  not  far  from  Caramagnola,  on  the  Stellone.  It 
was  once  walled ;  has  a  modernized  castle,  a  church,  a  free 
school,  and  a  rich  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  2402. 

VILLATA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  No- 
vara,  prov.  and  near  Vercelli ;  with  a  central  square,  contain 
ing  two  very  ancient  churches.  Pop.  1715. 

VILLATOBAS,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo, 
42  m.  S.E.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse,  hospital,  two  elemen 
tary  schools,  a  church,  a  magnificent  sanctuary;  six  oil-mills, 
two  fulling-mills,  and  gypsum,  brick,  and  tile  kilns.  P.  2238. 

VILLAVEJA,  a  tn.  Leon,  prov.  Salamanca,  18  m.  N. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  primary  school, 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather.  Pop.  1290. 

VILLAVELASCO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  35  m.  from 
Leon,  on  the  Valderaduey ;  with  a  church  and  a  primary 
school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  P.  1147. 

VILLAVICIOSA,  several  places,  Spain :— 1 ,  A  hamlet 
of  203  inhabitants,  in  the  prov.  of  Guadalajara,  50  m.  N.E. 
Madrid,  where  a  celebrated  battle  was  gained  in  the  war  of 
succession,  in  1710,  by  Philip  V.  Stanhope,  the  English 
general,  was  taken  prisoner. — 2,  A  vil.  Asturias,  prov.  and 
27  m.  N.E.  Oviedo,  on  the  Linares ;  with  a  custom-house,  but 
the  trade  is  insignificant.  Pop.  1341.— 3,  A  vil.  Andalusia, 
prov.  and  20  m.  W.N.W.  Cordova ;  with  a  parish  church,  two 
schools,  townhouse,  six  flour-mills,  two  potteries,  seven  brandy- 
distilleries,  and  a  few  looms  for  linen  fabrics.  Pop.  1 600. 

VILLAVIEJA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  10  m. 
N.W.Castellon-de  la-Plana;  with  a  townhouse,  two  elementary 
schools,  parish  church, and  hermitage;  but  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  mineral-waters.  One  spring  maintains  a  uniform  tem 
perature  of  84°,  but  others  vary  from  95°  to  1 16°  Fah.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1839. 

VILLE-suR-AujON,  tn.  France.   See  CHATEAU  VILLAIN. 
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VILLEDIEU,  or  VILLEDJEIM.ES-POELES,  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Manche,  20  m.  S.  St.  L6.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  skilful  artificers,  settled  here  by  the  knights  of  Malta, 
who  employed  them  in  adorning  their  churches  with  copper 
vases,  arid  similar  articles.  Their  descendants  still  drive  a 
thriving  trade  in  all  kinds  of  iron  and  copper  ware.  P.  3689. 
VILLEDIEU,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Indre,  on  the  Tregouze, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Indre,  8  m.  N.W.  Chateauroux ; 
with  manufactures  of  porcelain.  Pop.  1195. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-LAURAGAis,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Haute- Garonne,  on  the  Lers,  20  m.  S.E.  Toulouse.  It  is 
generally  well  built  of  brick ;  "and  has  manufactures  of  sail 
cloth,  hosiery,  woollen  covers,  earthenware,  and  leather  ;  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  maize,  hemp,  &c.  Pop.  2336. 

VILLEFRANCHE-DE-RouERGUE  [anc.  Villafranca 
Francopolis],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Aveyron,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Alzon  with  the  Aveyron,  25  m.  W.  Rodez.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity;  and  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  with  a  lofty 
tower,  in  a  square  surrounded  by  arcades ;  a  communal  col 
lege,  an  ancient  Carthusian  cloister  and  an  hospital,  a  library 
of  7000  volumes  ;  important  manufactures  of  plain  linen  and 
pack-sheeting,  leather,  paper,  copper  and  iron  ware ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  truffles,  hams,  and  cattle.  Pop.  7723. 

VILLEFRANCHE-stm  SAOXE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Rhone, 
15  m.  N.  Lyons,  on  the  Morgon.  It  is  generally  well  built ; 
and  has  one  very  long  and  spacious  street,  a  parish  church  with 
a  tower,  a  communal  college,  courts  of  first  resort  and  com 
merce,  an  agricultural  society;  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloth,  bombazines,  and  prints,  tanneries,  dye-works, 
and  cotton-mills,  and  an  important  trade.  Pop.  7064. 

VILLEL,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon.  prov,  and  10  m.  S.S.W. 
Teruel,  on  the  Turia,  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphi 
theatre  ;  with  a  church,  a  celebrated  sanctuary,  a  primary 
school,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1081. 

VILLEMUR,  or  VILLEMUR-SUR-LE-TARN,  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Haute-Garonne,  20  m.  N.  Toulouse,  1.  bank  Tarn,  here 
crossed  by  a  suspension-bridge.  It  has  several  foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  articles  in  iron.  Pop.  2803. 

VILLENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  30  m.  N.W. 
Alicante,  1.  bank  Vinalapo".  Its  ancient  fortifications  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  ruinous 
castle,  which  is  still  a  grand  object.  The  streets  are  in  general 
narrow,  irregular,  and  tinpaved.  There  are  five  squares,  a 
spacious  townhouse  with  prison  r.nd  granary  attached,  various 
elementary  schools,  an  hospital,  two  parish  churches,  a  nun 
nery,  and  a  suppressed  convent ;  five  flour  mills,  two  brandy- 
distilleries,  and  12  oil-mills,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
counterpanes  and  ordinary  linens.  Lord  Galway  was  besieg 
ing  this  place  when  he  was  inveigled  into  fighting  the  rash 
battle  of  Almansa.  Pop.  (agricultural),  8224. 

VILLENAUXE  [anc.  Villa  Noxd],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Aube,  10  m.  N.E.  Nogent.  It  possesses  an  excellent  pro 
menade,  formed  out  of  its  ancient  ramparts ;  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  large  and  handsome  church,  with  an  elegant  spire ;  and 
a  trade  in  wine  and  vinegar.  Pop.  2553. 

VILLENEUVE,  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Aveyron, 
25  m.  N.W.  Rodez  ;  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  cattle.  P.  3251 . 
VILLENEUVE  [German,  Neustadt;  anc.  Penniculus], 
a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  Vaud,  near  E.  end,  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  has  an  old  ruinous  wall,  and  a  small  harbour;  and  is  dull, 
ill  built,  ill  paved,  and  unhealthy.  Pop.  1036. 

VILLENEUVE-DE-BEUG,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardeche, 
12  m.  S.  Privas,  in  a  rich  vine-district.  The  chief  employ 
ment  is  rearing  silk-worms.  Pop.  2172. 

VlLLENEUVE-i,E-Roi  or  -SUR- YONNE,  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Yonne,  r.  bank  Yonne,  30  m.  N.  Auxerre.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  straight  and  spacious  street,  terminated  at  each 
extremity  by  a  handsome  gate,  nnd  continued  round  the  town 
by  handsome  alleys;  and  has  a  richly  decorated  parish  church, 
coarse  woollen  and  leather  manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  wood,  and  charcoal.  Pop.  3872. 

VILLENEUVE-LES-AviGNON,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Card, 
24  m.  N.N.E.  Nismes,  r.  bank  Rhone,  opposite  to  Avignon. 
It  has  an  ancient  abbey,  an  old  Carthusian  monastery,  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers;  a 
church,  a  public  library;  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  linen, 
cordage,  and  saltpetre,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  3188. 

VILLENEUVE-SUR  LOT,  or  VJLLENEUVE-D'-AGEN  [anc 
Villa  Nova],  a  tn.  France,  d<p.  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  both  sides 


of  the  Lot,  here  crossed  by  a  bold  bridge.  Part  of  its  old 
fortifications  still  remains,  and  it  is  well  and  regularly  built, 
in  spacious  streets  converging  to  a  central  square  lined  by 
arcades.  It  has  courts  of  first  resort  and  commerce,  a  com 
munal  college,  and  the  extensive  buildings  of  an  old  abbey, 
used  as  a  house  of  correction  for  11  deps.,and  capable  of  receiv 
ing  1200  convicts;  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  copper  ware, 
and  tiles;  and  a  trade  in  flour,  prunes,  wine,  &c.  Pop.  4769. 
VILLERS,  numerous  small  places,  Belgium.  The  only 
ne  deserving  of  notice  is  a  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  Brabant, 
21  in.  S.S.E.  Brussels;  with  the  magnificent  ruins  of  a  Cister 
cian  abbey,  founded  in  1 147. 

VILLERS-BKETONNEUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Somme,  10m. 
E.S.E.  Amiens;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery,  and 
flannel,  and  a  worsted-mill.  Pop.  3125. 

VILLERS-CoTTEitETS  [anc.  Villericc],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Aisne,  in  the  middle  of  the  forest  of  Retz,  30m.  S.S.W.  Laon  ; 
with  a  poorhouse ;  manufactures  of  polished  steel,  hosiery, 
shawls,  bone- combs,  turnery,  and  children's  toys;  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  corn  and  wood.  Pop.  2658. 

VILLERS-GuiLAiN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10  m.  S.W. 
Cambrai ;  with  a  large  subterranean  cavern,  used  in  early 
times  as  a  place  of  refuge.  Pop.  2051. 

VILLERS-OUTREAU,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  10  m. 
S.E.  Cambrai.  Pop.  2701. 

VILLETTE  (LA),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine,  and  close  to 
he  N.  walls  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  has  much- 
frequented  guinguettes ;  manufactures  of  soap,  vinegar,  and 
earthenware,  sugar-refineries,  and  extensive  cellars  and  ware 
houses  for  wine,  brandy,  oil,  wool,  slates,  &c.  Pop.  12,180. 
VILLEURBANNE,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Isere,  18  m.  N. 
Vienne;  with  a  silk-mill.  Pop.  1554. 

VILLEVEYRAC,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Herault,  17  m. 
S.W.  Montpellier.  Pop.  2137. 

VILLIMPENTA,  or  VILLIMPINTA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Aus 
trian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  and  6  m.  E.  Mantua.  In  1796, 
after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  French  were  here  almost 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Austrians.  Pop.  1400. 

VILLINGEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  Lake  circle,  among  bleak 
hills*  on  the  Brigach,  42  m.  N.W.  Constance.  It  has  walls  with 
four  gates,  a  square,  a  beautiful  minster,  formerly  belonging 
to  a  monastery;  four  other  churches,  a  nunnery,  superior 
burgher-school, -a  museum,  a  bathing-establishment;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  clocks,  and  chemical  pro 
ducts,  and  numerous  mills.  Villingen  is  very  ancient,  and 
was  once  an  imperial  free-town.  Pop.  3870. 

V1LLMAR,  a  vil.  Nassau,  3  m.  S.E.  Runkel,  1.  bank 
Lahn  ;  with  a  marble-quarry,  and  extensive  marble  works. 
Pop.  1646. 

VILLMERGEN  [formerly  VILLMARINGEN],  a  vil.  and 
par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau,  9  m.  E.S.E.  Aarau ;  with  a 
large  and  handsome  church.  Pop.  1372. 

VILLOQUILAMBRE,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  4  m.  from 
Leon  ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  primary  school,  several  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  flax,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1201. 

VILLOSLADA-DE-CAMEROS,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile, 
prov.  and  about  30  m.  from  Logrono;  with  a  church,  court 
house,  and  primary  school,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
worsted,  and  several  flour-mills.  Pop.  1395. 

VILMANSTRAND,  or  WILMANSTRAND,  a  tn.  Russia, 
Finland,  on  a  tongue  of  land  in  the  "S.  of  Lake  Saima,  102  m. 
N.W.  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  walled  on  the  land-side,  and  de 
fended  towards  the  sea  by  palisades ;  and  has  two  churches, 
a  school,  hospital,  arsenal,  and  some  trade.  In  1741  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians. 
Pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison,  only  400. 

VILNA,  or  WII,NA,  a  gov.  Russia,  forming  part  of  anc. 
Lithuania,  and  bounded,  N.  by  Corn-land,  E.  Minsk,  S.  Grodno, 
and  W.  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the  Baltic;  greatest  length, 
270m.;  central  breadth,  about  110m.;  area,  12,325geo.sq.m. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  the  hills  nowhere  exceeding 
300  ft.,  and  has  as  yet  been  only  partially  cleared  of  its  prim 
eval  forests.  Much  of  it  is  occupied  by  moors  and  morasses, 
and  the  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The  drainage  belongs  wholly 
to  the  basin  of  the  Baltic,  which  receives  it  chiefly  by  the 
Niemen  or  Memel,  and  tributaries  Vilia  and  Dubitza.  The 
climate  is  characterized  by  short  but  severe  winters,  wet 
springs  and  harvests,  and  warm  misty  summers.  In  good 
years  the  grain  raised  leaves  a  surplus  for  export.  Good 
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props  of  hemp  and  flax  are  grown.  Fruit  is  scarce,  and  of  bad 
quality;  and  hops  are  seen  only  in  gardens.  The  forests, 
though  extensive,  do  not  furnish  much  good  timber.  The  prin 
cipal  mineral  is  iron-ore.  Some  amber  is  found  on  the  coast. 
Both  manufactures  and  trade  are  very  limited.  P.  898,000. 

VILNA,  or  WILNA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on 
several  hills  above  the  Villa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vil- 
eika,  415  m.  S.W.  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  of  a  walled 
town  and  two  large  suburbs,  generally  with  old  wooden  houses 
huddled  together  in  dark  and  narrow  streets.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  are  the  cathedral  and  several  other  churches, 
particularly  a  marble  chapel,  originally  belonging  to  a  now 
ruinous  castle;  a  Mahometan  mosque  for  the  use  of  the  Tartar 
inhabitants,  a  synagogue,  lyceuin,  theological  seminary,  me 
dical  academy,  observatory,  townhouse,  finely  situated  on  a 
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height;  a  library,  museum  of  natural  history,  with  botanical 
garden;  several  monasteries,  hospitals,  and  charitable  en 
dowments.  The  manufactures  are  insignificant ;  but  the  trade, 
chiefly  in  agricultural  produce  sent  to  Riga,  Memel,  Kb'nigs- 
berg,  and  Libau,  is  considerable.  Vilna  was  founded  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Lithuania.  Many  of  the  nobility  still  continue  to  reside  in  it. 
Its  university  was  suppressed  in  1832.  Pop.  (1849),  52,226. 

"VILS,  two  rivers,  Bavaria: — 1,  An  affluent  of  the  Nab, 
which  it  joins,  llm.  N.W.  Regensburg,  after  a  S.S.E.  course 
of  about  45  m.  —  2,  An  affluent  of  the  Danube,  which  it 
joins  at  Vilshofen,  55  m.  E.S.E.  Regensburg,  after  an  E.N.E. 
course  of  about  70  m. 

VILSBIBURG,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Vils, 
11  m.  S.E.  Landshut.  It  has  walls  with  two  gates;  two 
churches,  a  townhouse,  infirmary,  saltpetre-works,  a  wax-re 
finery,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1246. 

VILSECK,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Vils, 
11  m.  N.N.W.  Amberg;  with  four  churches,  a  castle,  and 
hospital.  Pop.  1218. 

VILSHOFEN,  a  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Vils  with  the  Danube,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  13  m. 
W.N.  W.  Passau.  It  has  walls  with  three  gates ;  many  well- 
built  houses,  two  churches,  a  townhouse' and  infirmary,  and  a 
trade  in  corn  and  linen.  Pop.  2150. 

VILTERS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  28  m. 
S.S.E.  St.Gall;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade  in  wine.  P.  1699. 

VILVESTRE,  atn.  Spain,  Leon, prov.  and  54m.  W.S.W. 
Salamanca ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  primary  school,  and  a 
trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  delicious  fruit.  Pop.  1272. 

VILVOKUE  [Flemish,  Vilvoorden;  anc.  Filfurdum],  a 
tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  6  m.  N.N.E.  Brussels, 
on  the  railway  to  Malines,  and  on  the  Senne.  It  has  a  hand 
some  and  interesting  Gothic  church,  with  fine  wood-carvings; 
a  vast  central  prison,  capable  of  receiving  2000  prisoners,  who 
work  at  all  kinds  of  trades;  several  boarding  and  primary 
schools,  an  almshouse,  a  musical  society,  manufactures  of  hair 
cloth,  printed  calicoes,  acids,  tobacco,  vermicelli,  and  glue ; 
also  breweries,  tanneries,  bleachfields,  and  oil  and  corn  mills. 
Pop.  4809. 
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VIMEIRA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura, 
near  Leiria,  in  a  valley  watered  by  the  Maceira,  and  rendered 
memorable  by  the  victory  gained  by  the  English  and  Portu 
guese  under  Wellington,  over  the  French  under  Junot.  P.  480. 
VIMERCATE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
1 4  m.  N.E.  Milan,  r.  bank  Molgora.  It  has  a  beautiful  parish 
church,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  other  schools,  an  hospital, 
a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  Pop.  3468. 
V1MIEIRO,  two  places,  Portugal ;  the  one,  prov.  Minho, 
about  3  in.  from  Braga,  pop.  1570 ;  and  the  other,  prov.  Alem- 
tejo,  11  m.  W.N.W.  Estremoz,  pop.  1260. 

VIMINES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  Savoy 
Proper,  3  m.  S.W.  Chambery;  with  quarries  of  marble  and 
gypsum.  Pop.  1358. 

V1M10SO,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Tras-os-Montes,  15  m. 
S.E.Braganza,  near  the  Spanish  frontier.  P.1000. 
VIMMERBY,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  73  in. 
N.N.W.  Kalmar,  near  the  Stang  or  Stor.  It 
stands  among  romantic  scenery,  but  is  old  and 
unimportant.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  baths  of 
Sodra-Bi.  Pop.  1343. 

VIMODRONE,  or  VICO-MODKONE,  a  vil. 
and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  6  in.  from 
Milan,  on  the  canal  of  Martesana ;  with  fine  villas 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  an  ancient 
parish  church,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  dairy 
produce.  Pop.  1160. 

VIMOUTIERS  [anc.  Album  Monasterium], 
a  tn.  France,  clep.  Orne,  in  a  well-wooded  but 
marshy  valley  on  the  Vie,  36  m.  N.  Alencon  ; 
with  a  court  of  commerce,  important  manufac 
tures  of  a  kind  of  white  linens  called  cretonnes, 
bleachfields,  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  linen. 
Pop.  2496. 

VINADIO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and 
21  m.  W.S.W.  Coni,  1.  bank  Stura;  with  two 
churches,  an  elementary  school,  thermal-springs, 
and  mines  of  argentiferous  lead.  Pop.  3114. 

VINALMONT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  and  18  m.W.S.W.  Lie'ge,on  the  Mehaigne;  with  brick 
works,  breweries,  numerous  limekilns,  quarries  of  black 
marble,  and  mines  of  iron  and  coal.  Pop.  1144. 

VINAROZ,  a  seaport,  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  Castellon- 
de-la-Plana,  22  m.  S.  Tortosa,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  surrounded  with  a  good  wall,  a  fosse,  and  seven  forts; 
has  generally  lofty  houses,  provided  with  fine  balconies ;  and 
some  good  streets  and  squares,  a  spacious  townhouse,  custom 
house,  theatre,  shambles,  hospital,  handsome  parish  church, 
several  chapels,  an  alameda,  and  various  schools.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  is  engaged  in  navigation,  fishing,  and  ship 
building;  but  there  are  also  oil-mills,  brandy-distilleries,  and 
cooperages.  About  600  coasters,  and  25  foreign  vessels,  enter 
and  clear  annually.  Imports,  grain,  dried  cod,  sardines,  staves, 
&c. ;  exports,  wine,  brandy,  timber,  £c.  Pop.  9341. 

VINCA,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Pyrenees-Orientales,  6  m. 
E.N.E.  Prades.  It  is  walled;  has  numerous  fine  fountains, 
a  communal  college,  manufactures  of  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  fruit,  flax,  hemp,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1960. 

VINCENNES  [anc.  Vicena],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine, 
about  2  m.  E.  Paris,  close  to  the  Bois-de-Vincennes.  Its  large 
old  castle,  which  is  surrounded  by  lofty  walls  and  deep  ditches, 
was  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  French  kings,  and  has 
long  been  used  as  a  state-prison.  More  recently  it  has  been 
converted  into  an  arsenal,  where  all  the  munitions  of  war  have 
been  crowded  together,  and  a  strong  garrison  is  constantly 
kept.  The  Duc-d'-Enghien,  only  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde', 
was  barbarously  shot  in  one  of  the  fosses  of  this  castle.  The 
town  is  well  and  regularly  built.  Pop.  3408. 

VINCENNES,  a  tn.  U.  States,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash, 
and  on  the  Evansville  and  Illinois,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis 
sippi  railways,  100  m.  S.W.  Indianopolis.  It  is  regularly 
built;  and  has  several  churches,  including  a  spacious  R.  Catho 
lic  cathedral;  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  female  academy, and 
two  orphan  asylums,  a  handsome  townhouse,  a  good  market- 
house,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  2070. 

VINCENT  (ST.),  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Aosta,  2  m.  E.  Chatillon,  above  the  Dora,  here  crossed  by  a 
remarkable  Roman  bridge.  It  has  well-built  houses,  fine 
walks,  a  parish  church,  and  several  free  schools.  Pop.  1951. 
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VINCENT  (Sr.):— 1,  One  of  the  British  W.India  Islands, 
100m.  W.  Barbados;  lat.  (Kingstown)  13°  13'N. ;  Ion.  61°15' 
W.  (R.) ;  17  m.  long,  and  about  10  m.  broad;  area,  132  sq.  m. 
A  ridge  of  high  volcanichills,  bold  and  abrupt,  but  well  wooded, 
stretches'  through  the  island  N.  to  S.,  and  sends  off  subordi 
nate  masses,  which  extend  to  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  In  the  N.  W.,  where  the  moun 
tains  are  highest,  is  a  volcano  called  the  Souffriere,  in  which 
a  tremendous  eruption  occurred  in  1812.  Its  height  is  3000  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  its  crater  3  m..  in  circuit,  and  500  ft.  deep. 
On  the  N.E.,  where  the  surface  is  more  level,  there  is  an  ex 
tensive  slope  of  upwards  of  6000  acres  of  remarkable  fertility. 


The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  usually  a  rich  tenacious,  and  occa 
sionally  a  fine  black  loam.  On  the  higher  regions  it  is  more 
sandy,  and  less  productive.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  humid, 
having  an  average  annual  fall  of  rain  of  nearly  80  inches,  but 
is  not  unhealthy.  The  principal  produce  is  sugar,  rum,  mo 
lasses,  arrow-root,  and  cotton.  The  exports  in  1851  were 
£218,521,  of  which  £199,899  were  to  the  U.  Kingdom;  the 
imports,  £198,679,  of  which  £114,796  were  from  the  U.  King 
dom,  and  £29,815  from  the  U.  States.  The  government  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  of  12,  and  an  assembly  of  19 
members.  The  capital,  Kingstown,  is  near  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  the  island.  Pop.  (1851),  30,128.— 2,  [Portuguese,  Sao- 
Vicente],  One  of  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  10  m.  S.E.  St. 
Antonio ;  lat.  (Porto-Grande)  16°  54'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  25°  V  15"  W. 
(R.) ;  length,  E.  to  W.,  16  m.;  breadth,  10  m.  It  is  of  vol 
canic  origin,  lofty  and  rugged,  like  the  rest  of  the  group,  but 
surpasses  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  its  harbour,  Porto- 
Grande,  which  is  a  free-port,  and  has  become  important  as  a 
coaling-station  for  ocean-steamers.  Pop.  1600.— 3,  [Portu 
guese,  Cabo-de- Sao- Vicente;  anc.  Promontorium  Sacrum],  The 
most  W.  point  of  Portugal  and  Europe ;  lat.  37°  2'  54"  N. ;  Ion. 
9°  W.  (R.)  ;  forms  a  rocky  peninsula,  with  peaks  300  ft.  above 
the  sea;  and  is  famous  for  the  naval  victory  gained  in  1797 
over  the  Spaniards  by  the  British,  under  Admiral  Jarvis,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Earl  St.  Vincent. — 4,  A  cape  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Madagascar,  forming  the  S.  entrance  of  a  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name  in  Mozambique  Channel  • 
lat.  21°  54'  16"  S. ;  Ion.  43°  20'  30"  E.  (R.)— 5,  A  gulf,  S.  Aus 
tralia,  entered  by  Investigator  Strait  on  the  N.,  and  Back 
stairs  Passage  on  the  E.  of  Kangaroo  Island,  and  separated  on 
the  W.  from  Spencer  Gulf  by  Yorke  Peninsula.  It  is  about 
1 10  m.  long,  and  about  40  m.  wide;  and  on  its  E.  shore  lies 
Port- Adelaide,  on  a  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Torrens. — 6, 
(Port-).  See  Ntw  CALEDONIA, 


VINCHI ATURO,  R  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Sannio,  5  m.  S.W. 
Campobasso  ;  with  two  churches  and  a  convent.  Pop.  3060. 

VINCHIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Ales 
sandria,  prov.  Asti.  It  is  an  ancient  place;  with  a  church, 
a  communal  school,  and  an  old  castle.  Pop.  1078. 

VINCI,  a  tn.  and  com.  Tuscany,  comp.  Florence,  on  a  hill, 
3  m.  from  Ccrreto-Guidi ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  castle,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Pop.  5799. 

VINCZA,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  ALVINCZ. 

VINUAU,  or  WINDAU,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Cour- 
land,  100  m.  W.N.W.  Mitau,  on  the  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vindau.  It  has  irregular,  unpavrd  streets,  ill-built  houses, 
an  old  castle,  a  church,  a  school,  and  a  smnll  liarbour  ;  with 
ome  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  linseed,  and  hemp-seed.  Pop. 
(1852),  3406.— The  RIVER  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  gov.  Vilna; 
flows  N.N.W.  into  Courland,  passing  Goldingen,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  170  m.,  falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Vindau.  Its 
chief  affluent  is  the  Ibau.  A  canal  connects  it  with  the  Niemen. 

VINDHYA,  a  mountain-range,  Hindoostan,  extending 
E.  to  W.  across  the  peninsula  of  India,  from  the  basin  of  the 
Ganges  to  Gujerat.  It  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  valley  ot 
the  Nerhudda,  unites  the  N.  extremities  of  the  E.  and  W. 
Ghauts,  and  extends  from  lat.  22°  to  25°  N.  It  is  of  granitic 
formation,  overlain  by  sandstone.  All  S.  of  this  range  was 
called  the  Deccan,  under  the  Moguls,  while  all  N.  of  it  was 
named  Hindoostan. 

VINDICARI  [anc.  Machara],  a  seaport  tn.  Sicily,  prov. 
and  20  m.  S.  W.  Syracuse.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  defended 
by  a  tower  which  mounts  four  guns. 

V1NGORLA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and  215  m.  S. 
Bombay;  lat.  15°  50'  N. ;  Ion.  69°  35'  E.;  at  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  of  its  name,  about  2  m.  off  which  are  the  Vingorla 
Rocks,  rising  20  ft.  above  high-water.  It  has  a  good  bazaar, 
and  its  bay  is  well  sheltered,  except  to  the  S.  It  was  ceded 
to  the  E.  India  Company  in  1812.  Pop.  about  5000. 

VINKEVEEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  27  m.  N.W. 
Utrecht; 'with  two  churches  and  a  townhouse.  Inhabitants 
occupied  in  turf-cutting  and  dairy-farming.  Pop.  903. 

VINKOVCZE,  or  VINKOWITZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria, 
Military  Sclavonia,  21  m.  S.S.E.  Eszek;  with  two  churches, 
a  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  and  a  girl's  school.  Pop.  3350. 

VINNA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Unghvar,  on 
a  stream  of  same  name,  3  m.  from  Nagy-Mihaly ;  with  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  an  ancient  and  a  modern  castle,  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  wood.  Pop.  1061. 

V1NNINGEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  dist.Pirmasens; 
with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a  paper-mill.  Pop.  1076. 

V1NN1TZA,  or  WINNITZA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Podolsk, 
r.  bank  Bug,  96  m.  N.E.  Kamenetz.  It  has  ramparts  and 
ditches,  a  strong  castle,  a  R.  Catholic  and  several  Greek 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  monastery,  and  school ;  and  has 
some  general  trade.  Pop.  (1842),  9212. 

VINOVO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
near  Carignano;  with  a  church,  and  a  large  castle.  P.  3007. 

VINTIMIGLIA,  tn.  Sardinian  States.  tfeeVENTiMiouA. 

VINZAGLIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  No- 
vara,  prov.  Vercelli ;  with  a  handsome  modern  church.  P.  1123. 

VIOLA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni,  prov. 
and  about  10  m.  S.E.  Mondovi,  on  both  sides  of  the  Monza 
or  Mongio ;  with  two  parish  churches,  and  a  charitable  en 
dowment.  Pop.  1365. 

VIONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  68  m. 
N.E.  Bergamo  ;  with  two  churches,  a  school,  a  charitable  en 
dowment,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wood.  Pop.  1163. 

VI  RE,  a  river,  France,  rises  on  the  S.W.  frontiers  of  dep. 
Calvados  ;  flows  N.N.W.  past  St.  1,6,  and  falls  into  the  Eng 
lish  Channel,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  of  which  above 
20  m.  are  navigable  with  the  tide. 

VIRE  [anc.  Castrum  Verce],a,tn.  France,  dep.  Calvados, 
r.  hank  Virc,  23  m.  S.E.  St.  L6.  It  has  steep  and  narrow 
streets,  many  houses  interesting  from  their  antiquity,  remains 
of  a  Norman  castle,  with  a  planted  space  around  furnishing 
an  excellent  promenade  ;  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  clock-tower, 
communal  college,  public  library,  general  and  foundling  hos 
pital  ;  manufactures  of  fine  linen  and  army-clothing,  numerous 
worsted  and  paper  mills;  and  a  trade  in  .corn,  wine,  brandy, 
ironware,  iron,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  paper.  Pop.  7315. 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  100  small  islands 
in  the  W.  Indies;  between  lat.  18°  5'  and  18°  50'  N. ;  and 
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Ion.  64°  10'  and  65°  40'  W. ;  occupying  a  space  of  about 
100m.  long,  by  20  m.  wide.  Not  above  a  fourth  are  inhabited 
and  cultivated.  The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
cotton,  and  salt,  ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  pimento,  and  indigo. 
Vegetables  and  fruits  are  abundant.  The  climate  is  subject 
to  much  fluctuation,  and  slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  oc 
casionally  felt.  The  islands  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell, 
and  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the  tidal  wave  between  them 
produce  some  extraordinary  phenomena ;  the  waves  sometimes 
breaking  against  the  shore  with  great  violence,  without  there 
being  any  indication  of  a  previous  gale.  The  Virgin  Islands 


are  shared  by  Great  Britain,  which  has  about  50,  the  princi 
pal  of  which  are  Tortola,  Anegada,  Virgin-Gonla,  Jost-van- 
Dykes,  Guano  Isle,  Beef  and  Thatch  islands,  Prickly  Pear, 
Camanas,  Cooper's,  Salt,  St.  Peter's,  and  several  smaller 
islands  ;  Denmark,  which  has  St.  Thomas,  Santa-Cruz,  and 
St.  John,  with  a  considerable  number  of  islets  ;  and  Spain, 
which  has  Culebra,  and  several  islets.  Bieque,  Vieque,  or 
Crab  Island,  forms  a  sort  of  joint  possession  of  the  three 
powers.  (See  BIEQUE.)  The  group  was  discovered  by  Col 
umbus  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1494. 

VIRGINAL-SAMME,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  on  the  Samme,  near  the  frontiers  of  Hainaut,  16  m.  S. 
Brussels.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lace,  and  paper,  a 
brewery,  and  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1266. 

VIRGINIA,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America ;  lat. 
36°  33'  to  40°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  75°  25'  to  83°  40'  W. ;  and  bounded, 
N.  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  E.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
Bay,  S.  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  W.  Kentucky 
and  Ohio ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  408  m. ;  breadth,  212m.; 
area,  64,000  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  of  four  parts,  dis 
tinctly  marked  by  characteristic  features.  The  first,  com 
mencing  in  the  E.  on  the  sea-coast,  and  extending  W.  to  the 
head  of  tide -water  at  Fredericksburg,  consists  of  a  low 
alluvial  flat,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  on  the  river- 
margins,  but  in  some  places  sandy,  and  in  others  marshy. 
The  second  division  extends  from  the  former  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  stretches  across  the  state  from  S.iS.W.  to 
N.N.E.,  and  presents  much  wild  and  romantic  scenery.  It 
contains  several  fertile  tracts,  but  is  often  stony,  with  a  sub 
soil  of  tenacious  clay ;  and  has  much  thin  sandy  land.  The 
third  division  occupies  the  long  but  comparatively  narrow 
valley  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  and 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  continued  with  little  interruption 
from  the  frontiers  of  Maryland  in  the  N.  to  those  of  Tennessee 


and  N.  Carolina  in  the  S.     The  soil 
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stone,  which  is  often  seen  penetrating  the  surface,  and  occa 
sionally  starts  up  into  sharp,  steep,  and  isolated  heights.  The 
bed  of  the  valley  is  fertile,  but  the  sides  are  often  bare  and 
bleak.  The  fourth  division,  extending  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Ohio,  is  wild,  broken,  and  generally  barren,  but  has 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  culminating  points 


of  the  state  are  the  peaks  of  Otter  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  4260  ft. 
high ;  but  the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  natural  bridge 
over  Cedar  Creek,  near  the  centre  of  the  state ;  it  consists  of  a 
huge  rock  spanning  the  river  by  an  arch  90  ft.  long,  60  ft. 
wide,  and  200  ft.  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  light  airy 
abutments  gracefully  curved.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  Rappahannock,  York,  James,  the  Big  Sandy,  and  the 
Great  and  Little  Kanawha.  Thermal-springs  occur  in  many 
parts.  The  climate  differs  much  in  different  localities,  and  the 
thermometer  has  a  range  from  6°  below  zero  to  98°.  Among 
vegetable  products  the  great  staple  is  tobacco ;  cotton  and  flax 
are  also  raised  in  large 
quantities.  The  principal 
rain  -  crops  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats. 
Sheep,  yielding  excellent 
wool,  are  very  numerous, 
but  by  far  the  most  im 
portant  live  stock  are 
swine,  of  which,  particu 
larly  in  the  W.  districts, 
the  annual  slaughter  is 
immense.  Considerable 
attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  dairy,  and  both  butter 
and  cheese  are  largely  ex 
ported.  Minerals  have 
recently  been  worked  to  a 
considerable  extent.  W. 
of  the  Alleghanies,  an 
thracite,  bituminous  and 
parrot  coal  are  found  over 
extensive  tracts,  in  con 
nection  with  iron-ores  of 
the  finest  quality.  Some 
gold  is  found  at  the  base 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
lead,  plumbago,  &c.,  in 
several  quarters;  the  salt  works  of  Kanawha  are  the  most 
extensive  in  the  Union.  Next  to  iron,  which,  including  ma 
chinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  firearms,  &c.,  is  the  most  import 
ant  manufacture,  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  In  1850  the 
exports,  consisting  chiefly  of  tobacco  and  flour,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  of  firewood,  rosin,  turpentine,  &c.,  amounted 
in  value  to  £680,000 ;  the  foreign  imports  to  only  £85,300. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  coasting  is  thrice  the  amount  of  the 
foreign  trade.  In  1850  the  length  of  railroads  completed 
was  365  m.,  and  that  of  canals  and  navigation  improvements 
above  200  m.  The  prevailing  religious  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Protestant  Episco 
palians.  For  higher  education,  the  principal  institutions  are 
the  university  at  Charlottesville,  Randolph  college  at  Boyds- 
town,  Bethany  college  at  Bethany,  and  the  military  institute 
at  Lexington;  in  1849  the  sum  of  £14,000  was  expended  in 
the  education  of  30,387  poor  children.  The  government,  as 
fixed  by  the  constitution  of  1851,  consists  of  a  general  assem 
bly,  composed  of  a  senate  of  50  members  elected  for  four  years, 
and  a  house  of  delegates  elected  for  two  years,  all  by  univer 
sal  suffrage.  Richmond  is  the  capital.  The  first  European 
settlement  in  the  original  U.  States  was  made  in  1607,  at 
Jamestown  in  this  state,  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  gave  it 
this  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  distin 
guished  natives  are  Washington,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Madison, 
and  Chief-justice  Marshall.  Pop.  (1850),  1,421,661 ;  of  whom 
53,829  are  free  coloured,  and  472,528  slaves. 

VIRGINS,  a  cape,  S.E.  extremity  of  S.  America,  160  ft. 
high,  forming  the  N.  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and 
the  S.E.  point  of  a  range  of  steep  white  cliffs  about  200  ft. 
high,  which  stretches  N.  to  within  8  m.  of  Cape  Fairweather, 
with  only  one  or  two  breaks  where  a  boat  can  land. 

VIRGINSTOW,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1274  ac.    Pop.  173. 

VI RLE,  a  vil.  and  com.   Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 

prov.  Pinerolo.     It  is  entered  by  a  castellated  gate ;  and  has 

a  church,  two  oratories,  two  castles,  an  elementary  school, 

and  a  charitable  endowment.     Pop.  1747. 

VIRLE,  or  WIRLE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Croatia,  gene 
ralship  Warasdin,  about  10m.  from  Kopreinitz,  and  near  the 
Drave.   It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  frontier-regiment.  P.  3694. 
VIRLEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  632  ac.     Pop.  88. 
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VIUTON  [anc.  Vertunum],  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxem 
burg,  near  the  French  frontier,  13  m.  S.W.  Arlon;  with  a 
church,  a  chapel,  a  college  with  a  normal  school  annexed,  a 
school  of  design,  musical  society;  breweries,  dye-works,  bark, 
oil,  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and  iron.  Pop.  1784. 
VIUTZERV,  or  WUKZSEE,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  N.  of  gov. 
Livonia;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  30  m.;  breadth.  9  m.  It 
is  properly  an  expansion  of  the  Embach,  which  enters  it  on  the 
S.,  and  issues  from  it  in  the  N.E.  to  discharge  its  waters  into 
the  Pel  pus.  It  also  discharges  itself  partly  by  the  Felliu, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga. ' 

VIHY,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Savoy,  prov. 
Genevese,  3  in.  S.W.  St.  Julien;  with  a  ruined  castle,  and  a 
trade  in  cattle  and  dairy  produce.  Pop.  1844. 

V1SAX,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vaucluse,  16  m.  N.E.  Orange. 
Pop.  1139. 

VISCHE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  10  m.  S.S.E.  Ivrea,  r.  bank  Dora-Baltea;  with  an 
old  castle,  and  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2154. 

VI  SCI  A  NO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,dist.  and  E.  Ntfla; 
with  four  churches,  two  convents,  and  marble-quarry.  P.1367. 
VISE,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  and  7  m.  N.N.W.  Liege,  on 
the  Meuse.  It  has  a  townhall,  three  churches,  one  of  them 
founded  in  799,  by  Charlemagne's  daughter  Bertha;  a  chapel, 
a  college,  and  several  schools;  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
hosi'ery,  brick  and  tile  works,  breweries,  a  beet-root  sugar 
factory,  a  worsted  and  flour  mill,  a  building-yard,  limekilns, 
and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  2097. 

V1SELJ,  a  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira-Alta,  on  n  small 
affluent  of  the  Dao,  44  m.  S.E.  Oporto,  1300  ft.  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  an  ancient  cathedral  on  a 
commanding  height,  a  seminary  with  a  staircase  of  a  curious 
construction,  two  hospitals  and  a  college,  some  fine  promen 
ades,  and  a  number  of  interesting  antiquities.  Pop.  6800. 
V1SHEEA,  a  river,  Russia.  See  VJCHEKA. 
V1S1NGSO,  an  isl.  Sweden,  in  the  S.  of  Lake  Wetter. 
It  is  a  narrow  strip  little  more  than  1  m.  wide,  stretching 
about  6  m.  N.  to  S.;  well  wooded;  with  an  ancient  church  and 
the  remains  of  two  old  castles  of  great  historical  interest. 

V1SIUGAN,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  in  the  E.  of  gov. 
Tobolsk ;  lat.  58°  30'  N.;  flows  E.N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  170  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Obe  about  30  m.  below  Narim. 

VISK,  or  VOSKOVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co. 
Marmaros,  near  the  Theiss,  18  m.  from  Szigeth;  with  two 
churches,  mineral-springs,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  cattle,  flax,  and  linseed-oil.  Pop.  2036. 

V1SNYO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  co.  Borsod, 
about  32  m.  from  Mi.skolcz;  with  a  Protestant  church,  glass 
works,  slate-quarries,  and  several  saw  and  flour  mills.  P.  1288. 
V1SN  YOVE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Trentschin,  about  4  m. 
from  Sillein ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  limestone-quarries, 
and  gold  and  silver  mines.  Pop.  1113. 

VI  SO,  one  of  the  principal  summits  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
frontiers  of  France  and  the  Sardinian  States.  Its  height  is 
13,599  ft.,  and  it  is  the  source  of  the  Po. 

V1SO,  several  places,  Spain: — 1,  (-del-Akor),  A  tn.  An 
dalusia,  prov.  and  15  m.  E.  Seville;  with  regular  and  well- 
paved  streets,  a  townhouse,  several  schools,  a  church,  and  sup 
pressed  convent.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2410.— 2,  (-dd-Mar- 
yues),  A  vil.  New  Castile,  prov.  and  26  m.  S.E.  Ciudad-Real ; 
with  a  townhouse,  granary,  two  elementary  schools,  a  hand 
some  palace,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Santa-Cruz,  built  of 
exquisite  white  marble  from  quarries  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a 
church ;  manufactures  of  cloths,  linens,  and  serges,  oil  and 
flour  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2410. — 3,  (J5.7-),  A  vil.  An 
dalusia,  prov.  and  4U  m.  N.  Cordova;  with  a  townhouse,  two 
schools,  and  a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2704. 

V1SO,  two  vils.  Hungary,  co.  Marmaros:—],  (Also-,  or 
Dolne-Visova),  In  a  plain  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  34  m. 
from  Szigeth ;  with  a  church  and  a  synagogue.  Pop.  1575. — 
2,  (Felso-,  or  Visnya-Visova],  At  the  confluence  of  the  Wask 
with  the  Viso,  38  m.  from  Szigeth ;  with  a  church,  a  syna 
gogue,  and  mineral-springs.  Extensive  forests  in  the  vicinity 
give  employment  to  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  1830. 

V1SOKA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  17  m.  N.W. 
Bosna-Seral.  Near  it  are  iron-mines.  Pop.  2000. 

V1SONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessan 
dria,  prov.  and  near  Acqui ;  with  a  handsome  square,  a  parish 
church,  and  an  oratory.  Pop.  1360. 


VISP  [French,  Vieye;  Latin,  Vespia],  a  vil.  and  par. 
Switzerland,  can.  Valais,  on  a  torrent  of  same  name,  near 
1.  bank  Rhone,  26  m.  E.N.E.  Sion;  with  two  churches,  one 
of  them  with  a  fine  steeple ;  and  some  transit  trade.  Pop.  558. 

VISSEGRAD,  or  PLEXTENBUUO  [Latin,,  ^Ira:  Alto],  a 
market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  22  m.  N.N.W.  Pesth,  r.  bank 
Danube.  It  is  chiefly  deserving  of  notice  for  its  ruined  castle, 
which  figures  in  Hungarian  history,  and  was  occupied  by  King 
Matthias  Corvinus. 

VISTABELLA-DEi.-MAESTRAzao,  atn.  Spain,  Valencia, 
prov.  and  27  m.  N.W.  Castellon  de-la-Plana ;  with  a  church, 
a  ruinous  castle,  courthouse,  primary  school ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  numerous  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  cattle.  Pop.  1239. 

V1STORIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  about  10  m.  W.N.  W.  Ivrea,  oa  the  Chiusella ;  with 
a  handsome  church.  Pop.  1651. 

V  ISTRITZA,ariver,  European  Turkey, which  unites  with 
the  Vardar  immediately  before  the  latter  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Salonica.  Its  course,  first  N.  and  then  S.E.,  is  about  80  m. 

VISTULA  [German,  Weichselj,  a  river,  Europe,  rises  in 
Mount  Barania  or  Schaf  berg,  a  branch  of  the  Carpathians,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Austrian  Silesia  and  Galicia,  and  a  little  N. 
of  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  at  the  height  of  2000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  It  flows  first  N.  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Si 
lesia,  then  E.N.E.  past  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Galicia  and  Russian  Poland,  enters  the 
latter  and  proceeds  circuitously  N.N.W.  to  Warsaw.  About 
15  m.  below  Warsaw  it  begins  to  flow  W.N.W.,  and  con 
tinues  in  that  direction  till  it  quits  Russian  Poland,  enters 
Prussia,  and  there  reaches  the  town  of  Thorn.  About  20  m. 
below  Thorn  it  changes  its  direction  to  N.N.E.,  passes  the 
towns  of  Culm  and  Marienwerder,  and  10m  below  the  latter, 
throws  off  an  arm  which  takes  the  name  of  Nogat,  and  flowing 
N.E.  enters  the  Frische-Haff  by  a  great  number  of  mouths. 
The  main  stream  proceeds  N.,  and  again  divides  into  two 
branches,'the  one  of  which  goes  E.  to  the  Frische  Haff,  while 
the  other  flows  W.N.W.  to  Danzig,  and  about  3  m.  below  at 
Weichselmunde,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Danzig.  Its  princi 
pal  affluents  are,  on  the  right,  the  Sola,  Skawa,  Raba,  Duna- 
jec,  Wisloka,  Lonka,  San,  WTieprz,  Wilga,  Zwitter,  Bug, 
Skrua,  Drewenz,  and  Ossa;  and  on  the  left,  the  Brinoica, 
Nida,  Skodnia,  Wrona,  Kamiena,  Ilza,  Radomka,  Pilica,  Bzura, 
Braa,  Schwarzwasser,  Ferse,  and  Radenau.  Its  total  course, 
including  windings,  is  about  680  in.  It  becomes  navigable  at 
Cracow,  and  is  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance  to  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes.  By  a  canal  connecting 
the  Braa  and  the  Netze,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder.  At 
first  it  descends  from  the  mountains  with  such  rapidity  be 
tween  narrow  rocky  banks,  that  the  height  of  its  channel, 
which  was  2000  ft.  at  its  source,  is  no  more  than  750  ft.  when 
it  reaches  the  frontiers  of  Prussian  Silesia.  On  quitting 
Russian  Poland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Drewenz,  a  little  above 
Thorn,  the  height  of  its  channel  above  the  sea  is  only  93  ft. 
Accordingly  from  this  point  to  its  mouth,  it  becomes  extremely 
sluggish,  winding  slowly  along  through  wide  and  marshy 
plains.  The  area  of  its  basin  is  estimated  at  58,624  geo.  sq.m. 

VITA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  in  a  hilly  district,  near  the  source  of 
the  Birgi,  S.W.  Palermo.  Pop.  2800. 

V1TAGLIANO  (ST.),  a  vil.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  W. 
Nola;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1554. 

V1TCHEGDA,  or  VYTCHEGDA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in 
the  N.E.  of  gov.  Vologda;  flows  first  S.,  then  very  circuit 
ously  W.  past  the  towns  of  Ust-Sisolsk  and  Nareusk,  and  a 
little  below  Solwytchegodsk  unites  with  the  Suchona  in  form 
ing  the  N.  Dvina,  after  a  course  of  nearly  450  m. 

V1TEPSK,  VITEBSK,  or  WiTEBSK,agov.  Russia,  bounded, 
N.  by  Pskov,  N.W.  Livonia,  W.  Courland,  S.  Minsk  and 
Mohilev,  and  E.  Smolensk;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E., 
220  m. ;  central  breadth,  100m.;  area,  13,002  geo.  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  generally  flat,  and  much  occupied  by  woods 
and  morasses.  The  whole  drainage  is  carried  to  the  Baltic, 
partly  in  the  N.  by  the  Lovat  and  other  small  streams,  but 
chiefly  by  the  S.  Dvina.  The  climate  is  temperate,  but  is  some 
what  moist.  The  soil,  generally  thin  and  light,  suits  rye 
much  better  than  any  other  grain.  The  extensive  pastures 
rear  great  numbers  of  young  horses  and  cattle.  Fruit,  par 
ticularly  apples  and  plums,  pears  and  cherries,  are  abund 
ant.  The  lakes  abound  with  fish,  particularly  a  kind  of  spar- 
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lings,  which  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  dried,  and  exported, 
often  after  being  gr  iund  into  meal.  The  only  mineral  of  value 
is  iron.  Manufactures  have  made  little  progress,  but  distilleries  I 
on  a  small  scale  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  trade,  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  Dvina,  is  considerable.  The  principal  articles 
are  hemp,  fish,  timber,  linseed,  flax,  wool,  hides,  honey,  and 
wax.  Pop.  805,000. 

VITEPSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  the  S.  Dvina, 
which  is  here  navigable,  and  receives  the  Viteba,  335  m.  S.  St. 
Petersburg.  It  has  old  walls  flanked  with  towers,  very  irre 
gularly  built  wooden  houses,  in  narrow  dirty  streets;  and  has 
three  R.  Catholic  and  11  Greek  churches,  three  synagogues, 
eight  monasteries,  a  gymnasium,  infirmary;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  numerous  tanneries,  and  a  consider 
able  trade.  Pop.  (1851),  29,832. 

VITERBO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cimino,  39  m.  N.N.W.  Rome;  has 
walls  flanked  with  towers,  houses  generally  well  built,  narrow 
and  dirty,  though  well-paved  streets,  numerous  elegant  foun 
tains,  and  a  principal  square,  surrounded  by  porticoes.  The 
chief  edifices  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  on  the  supposed  site  of 
a  temple  of  Hercules,  containing  the  tombs  of  four  popes,  and 
numerous  fine  paintings,  and  known  to  English  history  as  the 
place  where  Prince  Henry,  nephew  of  Henry  III.  of  England, 
was  barbarously  assassinated  by  Guy  of  Montfort;  an  ancient 
and  greatly  dilapidated  episcopal  palace,  a  Gothic  church, 
with  a  '  Descent  from  the  Cross'  by  Sebastian-del-Piombo ; 
several  other  churches,  all  more  or  less  enriched  with  paint 
ings;  the  Palazzo-Publico,  the  Palazzo-San-Martino,  and  out 
side  the  gate,  the  Dominican  convent.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
in  sulphur  and  iron.  Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Fanum  Voltumnaa,  where  the  Etruscan  cities  held 
their  assemblies,  and  figures  much  in  Italian  history  dur 
ing  the  middle  ages.  Pop.  13,849. The  DELEGATION  is 

bounded,  N.  by  deleg.  Perugia,  W.  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and 
Tuscany,  S.  deleg.  Civita-Vecchia  and  comarca  of  Rome,  andE. 
delegs.  Rieti  and  Spoleto;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  60  m.  ; 
greatest  breadth,  57  m.;  area,  818  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  in 
the  N.  is  mountainous;  towards  the  centre  is  finely  diversified 
by  hill  and  dale;  and  in  the  S.,  particularly  towards  the  sea, 
spreads  out  into  extensive  plains.  The  Tiber  forms  the 
greater  part  of  its  E.  boundary.  The  higher  districts  are 
covered  with  forests  or  green  pastures  ;  the  lower  are  gene 
rally  fertile  but  indifferently  cultivated.  The  only  mineral 
product  of  consequence  is  alum,  which  is  largely  exported. 
Pop.  120.676. 

VITH,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  S.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  on  the  Our ;  with  manufactures  of  glue  and  leather, 
several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  868. 

VITI-LEVU,  the  largest  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific 
Ocean;  lat.  (Rewa  harbour)  18°  10'  50"  S. ;  Ion.  178°  30'  40" 
W. ;  about  80  m.  long,  by  55  m.  broad.  Its  S.E.  part, 
which  has  been  explored,  is  low,  but  little  is  known 
of  the  interior.  The  Wailevu  or  Peale,  which  has  been 
traced  about  36  m.,  to  where  the  mountain-district  com 
mences,  is  said  to  have  its  source  in  a  large  lake.  The 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  well  cultivated. 
About  3  m.  from  its  mouth  is  an  excellent  and  secure 
anchorage,  known  as  the  harbour  of  Rewa,  and  6  m. 
farther  up,  and  about  ^  m.  from  the  bank,  is  the  town 
of  Rewa,  consisting  of  houses  built  with  posts  about 
7  ft.  high,  and  with  lofty  pitched  roofs,  thatched,  and 
having  an  ornamented  pole  across  the  summit.  Like 
all  the  other  large  islands  of  the  group,  Viti-Levu  is 
basaltic.  Pop.  estimated  by  Gaimard  at  20,000. 

V1TIGUDINO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  and 
37  m.  W.  Salamanca ;  with  a  church,  a  court-house,  a 
school ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  a 
flour-mill.  Pop.  1043. 

V1TIM,  a  river,  Siberia,  rises  among  the  mountains 
which  skirt  the  E.  shores  of  Lake  Baikal,  gov.  Irkutsk; 
flows  first  N.E.  to  lat.  55°  N.,  then  very  circuitously 
N.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Lena  at  Vitimsk,  after  a  course 
of  about  700  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Karengha,  Kazatchia,  lana,  and  Bartchika ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  Tzipa,  Nerpa,  the  Verknei-Mama,  and  the  Nij- 
nei  Mama. 

VITIMSK,  a  tn.  Siberia,  gov.  and  575  m.  N.N.E.  Ir 
kutsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vitim  with  the  Lena.  It  has 


a  church  ;  and  in  the  vicinity,  brine-springs,  and  beds  of  ex 
cellent  gypsum.  Pop.  about  600. 

V1TO  (ST.),  several  places,  Italy:— 1,  Atn.  Naples,  prov. 
Abruzzo-Citra,  6  m.  N.E.  Lanciano,  on  a  hill,  about  1  m. 
from  the  Adriatic;  with  four  churches  and  an  almshouse. 
Pop.  2000.— 2,  A  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Calabria-Ultra  II., 
15  m.  S.S.W.  Catanzaro.  Pop.  2000.— 3,  A  tn.  Sicily, 
prov.  and  17  m.  N.E.  Trapani,  near  the  cape  of  its  name  ; 
with  a  church,  which  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims;  an 
anchorage  for  small  vessels,  and  a  fishery . — 4,  A  tn.  Austrian 
Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov.  Friuli,  cap.  dist.,  on  the  Lemene, 
22  m.  S.W.  Udine;  with  a  handsome  church,  and  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  hats.  Pop.  4000.— 5,  (-degli-Schiavi),  A  tn. 
Naples,  prov.  Otranto,  14  m.  W.N.W.  Brindisi ;  with  seven 
churches,  two  convents,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  3600. 

VITOLANO.atn.  Naples,  prov.  Principato-Ultra,  N.W. 
Avellino;  with  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and  leather, 
and  a  quarry  of  variegated  marble.  Pop.  5500. 

VITORCIIIANO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  deleg.  and  8  m. 
N.N.E.  Viterbo.  Pop.  1050. 

V1TORIA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  cap.  prov.  Alava,  agree 
ably  situated  on  a  gentle  height  overlooking  an  extensive 
plain,  60  m.  N.W.  Burgos.  It  consists  of  three  portions,  a 
very  old,  an  old,  and  a  new.  The  first  and  most  elevated  is 
surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  bulwarks,  and  towers,  and 
more  covered  with  courts  and  gardens  than  with  houses.  The 
second  consists  of  six  streets,  immediately  below  the  first, 
and  partly  encircling  it;  also  surrounded  by  walls,  which, 
joining  the  former,  make  one  complete  inclosure.  The  first 
two  parts  are  poorly  built,  but  the  third,  or  new  town,  is  well 
built,  in  spacious  streets  and  squares,  one  of  which  is  lined 
with  arcades,  forming  a  favourite  promenade.  The  principal 
buildings  and  establishments  are  four  parish  churches,  one  of 
them  a  large  and  ancient  structure,  in  bastard  Gothic,  and 
another  adorned  with  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Velasquez;  three 
suppressed  convents,  one  of  them  converted  into  barracks ; 
an  existing  and  two  suppressed  nunneries,  a  handsome  modern 
palace  of  deputies,  a  courthouse,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  school 
of  design,  lyceum,  and  several  other  schools,  an  academy  of 
music,  almshouse,  civil  hospital,  theatre,  and  prison.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  stained  paper,  carriages,  cabinet  furniture, 
earthenware,  hats,  brushes,  combs,  leather,  looking-glasses, 
picture-frames,  and  various  articles  in  iron.  The  trade,  once 
important,  has  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  the 
custom-house  to  the  frontiers.  A  very  ancient  origin  is  claimed 
for  Vitoria,  but  it  makes  little  figure  before  the  13th  century 
The  most  interesting  event  in  its  modern  history  is  the  battle 
fought  here  in  1813,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  concluded 
his  series  of  great  victories  in  the  Peninsula.  Pop.  10,266. 

VITRE  [anc.  Vitrceum],  A  tn.  France,  dep.  Ille-et- 
Vilaine,  on  the  Cantache,  22  m.  E.  Rennes,  irregularly  built 
and  gloomy,  with  high  thick  walls  flanked  with  towers.  It 
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has  an  ancient  Gothic  church,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  an  old 
castle  of  the  lords  of  Tremouille,  converted  into  a  prison  ; 
important  manufactures  of  hosiery,  serge,  flannel,  sailcloth, 
leather,  hats,  casks,  and  turnery ;  a  trade  in  wine,  brandy, 
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wax,  honey,  cattle,  and  cantharides,  found  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Chateau-iles-Rochers,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne'  wrote 
many  of  her  celebrated  letters,  is  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  6817. 
VITKY,  n  vil.  France,  dep.  Pas-de-Calais,  1 1  in.  E.N.E. 
Arras.  .  It  had  a  royal  palace  in  the  6th  century.  Pop.  2377. 
VlTUY-LE-FRAKCOis  [anc.  Victoriacum  Francicum],  a 
tn.  France,  dep.  Marne,  26  m.  S.E.  Chalons.  It  is  surrounded 
with  ramparts,  regularly  built  of  wood  in  spacious  streets, 
kept  clean  by  copious  streams  from  numerous  fountains.  In 
a  large  and  regular  central  square,  planted  with  a  double  row 
of  lime-trees,  is  a  large  and  handsome  but  unfinished  cathedral, 
in  the  Grecian  style.  Besides  manufactures  of  hosiery,  there 
are  numerous  cotton-mills  and  oil-works.  The  trade  is  in  corn, 
wool,  wood,  and  charcoal.  Pop.  7389. 

VITRY-suR- SEINE  [anc.  Victoriacum],  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Seine,  on  a  hill  above  1.  bank  Seine,  about  2  m.  S.E.  Paris  ; 
with  many  fine  country-seats,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  is 
theChateau-de-Vitry;  and  extensive  plaster-quarries.  P.  2472. 
V1TTORE  (ST.),  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Lavoro,  dist.  Sora. 
It  contains  four  churches,  an  hospital,  and  almshouse.   P.  950. 
VICTORIA,  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  41  m.  W.S.W.  Syra 
cuse,  on  a  hill ;  with  a  trade  in  cattle,  honey,  wax,  and  silk. 
Pop.  10,275. 

V1TTOPJA,  a  tn.  Upper  Canada,  co.  Norfolk,  7  m.  from 
Simcoe ;  with  three  Protestant  churches,  two  schools,  several 
grist  and  saw  mills,  two  distilleries ;  and  manufactures  of  cloth, 
iron,  and  leather.  Pop.  about  600. 

V1U,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  20  m. 
N.W.  Turin,  on  the  Chiara.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  large 
and  magnificent  church.  Near  it  are  quarries  of  gypsum  and 
millstones.  Pop.  3745. 

V1UZ-EN-SALLAZ,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Savoy,  prov.  Faucigny.  It  was  nearly  buried  by  a  landslip 
in  1715.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  make  straw-mats.  P.  2480. 
V1VAKA1S,  an  ancient  dist.  France,  which  formed  the 
N.E.  part  of  Languedoc,  and  is  now  entirely  included  in  dep. 
Ardeche.  Viviers  was  its  capital. 

VIVE-SAiNT-ELOi  [Flemish,  St.-Eloys-Vyve],  a  vil.  and 
com.  P>elgium,"\V.  Flanders, on  the  Lys,  24  m.  S.  Bruges;  with 
manufactures  of  linen,  cotton  cloth,  and  yarn,  two  breweries, 
an  oil  and  three  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1248. 
VIVE-Sx.-BAVON  [Flemish,  St.-Eaefs- Vyve],  a  vil.  and 
com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  on  the  Lys,  2  m.  S.S.E. 
Bruges ;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  a  brewery,  oil  and  flour 
mills,  and  limekilns.  Pop.  1900. 

VIVEL,  a  vil.  Spain,  Valencia,  prov.  and  27  m.  W.  Cas- 
tellon-de-la-Plana,  1.  bank  Palancia;  with  good  streets,  high 
and  well-planned  houses,  a  townhouse,  hospital,  two  elemen 
tary  schools,  prisons,  church,  three  hermitages,  oil  and  flour 
mills,  and  brandy-distilleries.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  as  carriers,  conveying  grain,  timber,  wool,  charcoal, 
iron,  &c.,  to  Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Castile.  Pop.  2087. 

VIVERO,  a  tn.  Spain,  Galicia,  prov.  and  45  m.  N.  Lugo, 
and  14  m.  S.E.  Cape  Ortegal,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Land- 
rove,  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  12  arches.  It  has  narrow, 
but  regular,  paved,  tolerably  clean  streets,  and  three  squares, 
in  one  of  which  stands  the  townhouse.  There  are  also  a  prison, 
l wo  hospitals,  a  theatre,  several  schools,  two  churches,  two 
nunneries,  and  two  suppressed  convents;  some  manufactures 
of  linens,  flour-mills,  and  tanneries,  and  a  small  shipping  trade. 
Pop.,  including  several  hamlets,  3952. 

VIVERONE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  10  m.  S.  Biella,  on  the  lake  of  same  name.  It  has 
a  handsome  church.  Pop.  1826. 

V1VIERS  [anc.  Alba  Augusta  Helviorum],  a  tn.  France 
dep.  Ardeche,  r.  bank  Rhone,  23  m.  from  Privas.  It  has  old 
walls,  with  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets ;  a  cathedral  of  little 
merit,  a  handsome  bishop's  palace,  and  a  diocesan  seminary 
The  chief  employment  is  in  rearing  silk- worms.  Pop.  1710. 
VIVONNE  [anc.  Vivoniuni],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Vienne 
12  m.  S.S.W.  Poitiers,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clain  and  the 
Vonne ;  with  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  and  a  trade 
corn.  Pop.  1471. 

VIX,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Vendcte,  8  m.  S.S.W.  Fontenay 
le-Comte  ;  with  a  trade  in  hemp  and  flax.  Pop.  2104. 

VIZA  [anc.  Byzia],  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  S.W 
slope  of  the  Little  Balkan,  70  m.  W.N.W.  Constantinople. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  a  dist.  and  tn.  Hindoostan.  The  DIS 
TRICT,  one  of  the  circars  of  presid.  Madras,  extends  alon 


the  coast,  generally  called  the  Orissa  coast,  in  a  N.E.  direc 
tion,  from  lat.  17°  15'  to  19°  3'  N.;  Ion.  82°  24'  to  84° 
E.;  bounded,  W.  by  the  E.  Ghauts,  distant  30  in.  to  40  m 
from  the  sea;  N.E.  dist.  Ganjatn;  and  S.W.  Rajahmundry; 
area,  7650  sq.  m.  Unlike  the  other  circars,  it  is  mostly 
mountainous  and  waste ;  the  hills,  to  1500  ft.  or  2000  ft.  in 
height,  are  clothed  with  jungles,  and  interspersed  with  fertile 
valleys,  in  which  rice  and  dry  grains  are  raised.  The  coast 
is  bold  and  rocky ;  the  climate  is  generally  healthy.  Prin 
cipal  exports  are  rice,  tobacco,  betel,  turmeric,  oil-seeds, 
chillies,  fish,  and  iron  ;  with  cotton  cloths  of  a  superior  kind, 
jewelry,  ivory  boxes  and  chessboards,  and  articles  in  silver 
and  horn,  for  all  which  manufactures  the  dist.  is  celebrated. 
It  furnishes  a  hardy  race  of  palanquin-bearers  to  the  rest  of 
the  presidency,  and  many  Coolie  emigrants  to  the  Mauritius. 

Principal  towns,  the  cap.,  Vizianagrum,  and  Bimlipatam. 

VIZAGAPATAM,  the  cap.,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  coast 
line,  on  a  tongue  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  imme 
diately  N.  a  remarkable  height  called  the  Dolphin's  Nose, 
about  1500  ft.  high;  lat.  17°  41'  N.;  Ion.  83°  24'  E. ;  38  m. 
«'.E.  Madras.   The  fort  contains  barracks,  an  arsenal,  hospital, 
ourthouse,  bazaar,  and  some  other  buildings;  outside  of  it,  on 
he  N.  and  W.,  is  the  native  town,  which  has  many  good  streets 
nd  well-built  houses,  but  is  crowded  by  being  inclosed  be- 
iveen  the  sea  and  a  large  swamp.    Beyond  this  are  the  parade- 
round,  many  handsome  detached  villas  along  the  beach,  and 
good  road,  stretching  4  m.  N.  to  the  suburb  Waltier,  where 
11  the  civil  and  most  of  the  military  officers  reside.    There  is 
ft.  to  10  ft.  water  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  river,  and 
bout  1 J  in.  from  the  land  is  good  anchorage  during  the  N.E. 
icnsoon.     Pop.  (dist.),  1,254,272. 

VIZCAYA,  a  prov.  Spain.     See  BISCAY. 
VIZIADROOG,  a  seaport  tn.   Hindoostan,  presid.  and 
65  m.  S.  Bombay;  after  which,  it  is  the  best  harbour  on  the 
lalabar  coast. 

VIZIANAGRUM,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Madras, 
5  m.  N,  Vizagapatam,  and  12  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It 
s  large,  but  meanly  built ;  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  weavers, 
nd  cultivators  of  land.  The  fort  is  occupied  by  the  resi- 
ence  of  the  rajah :  about  1  m.  distant  are  British  canton 
ments,  where  a  regiment  of  native  infantry  and  a  detachment 
f  foot-artillery  are  stationed.  The  climate  from  September 
o  March  is  highly  salubrious,  and  most  Europeans  remove 
lither  from  Vizagapatam  during  this  season. — (Kep.  on  Ma- 
Iras  Presid.} 

VIZILLE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Tsere,  in  a  fertile  plain, 

bank  Romanche,  9  m.  from  Grenoble;  with  a  ruined  castle, 

hich  figured  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  century;  a  modern 

chateau,  manufactures  of  calico,  blast-furnaces,  a  paper  and 

everal  cotton  mills.     Pop.  2513. 

VIZZINI  [anc.  Bidis},  a  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  and  28  m.  S.W. 
Catania,  on  a  lofty  height ;  with  a  college.  Pop.  9000. 

VLAARDINGEN  :— 1,  A  tn.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
7  m.  W.  Rotterdam,  1.  bank  Maas,  in  which  it  has  a  harbour 
furnished  with  a  lighthouse.  It  has  a  townhouse,  weigh- 
house,  flesh-hall,  fish-market,  two  churches,  an  orphan  hos 
pital,  a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  herrings,  fish,  salt  stockfish, 
fruit,  &c.;  four  building- yards,  two  rope  walks,  two  tanneries, 
two  oil-boileries,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  7611. — 2,  A  tn., 
isl.  Celebes.  See  MACASSAR. 

VLADIKAWKAS,  a  Russian  stronghold,  in  a  plain  at 
the  N.  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Terek,  90  m. 
N.  Teflis,  and  commanding  the  mountain-pass  leading  S.  to 
that  town.  A  large  garrison  is  always  kept  in  it. 

VLADIMIR,  or  WLADIMIR,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N. 
by  Jaroslav  and  Kostroma,  E.  Nijnei-Novgorod,  S.  Riazan, 
W.  Moscow,  and  N.W.  Tver;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W., 
212  m. ;  breadth,  140  m. ;  area,  13,833  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  very 
near  the  centre  of  Russia  in  Europe,  and  has  an  undulating 
surface,  with  a  general  slope  towards  the  E.  The  drainage 
belongs  wholly  to  the  Volga,  which  receives  it  by  the  Oka  and 
its  tributary  the  Kliasma.  The  climate,  considering  its  inland 
position,  is  moderate.  The  rivers  freeze  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  are  again  open  in  March.  The  soil,  partly  a 
stiff  clay,  partly  a  light  loam,  is  not  of  great  fertility,  the  corn 
raised  being  short  of  the  home  consumption.  The  principal 
crops  are  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Fruit,  particularly  apples  and 
cherries,  is  very  abundant.  The  forests,  once  very  dense,  have 
been  much  thinned.  The  cattle  are  neither  numerous  nor  of 
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good  breeds.  Fish  are  scarce.  The  principal  mineral  is  iron, 
which  supplies  several  blast-furnaces.  Manufactures,  consist 
ing  chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen  tissues,  have  made  consider 
able  progress,  and  furnish  a  considerable  export.  P.  1,271,000. 
VLADIMIR,  or  WLADIMIR,  two  tns.  Russia:— 1,  Cap. 
above  gov.,  on  a  lofty  and  wooded  bank  above  the  Kliasma, 
111m.  E.N.E.  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia; 
and  has  walls  with  six  gates,  numerous  churches,  one  of  them 
a  cathedral,  seated  on  a  commanding  eminence ;  a  theological 
seminary,  two  monasteries,  one  used  as  the  archbishop's  pa- 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  MONASTERY  OP  ST.  ALKXIS,  VLADIMIR. 
From  Demidoff,  Voyage  Pittoresque  en  Russie,  &c. 

lace;  a  gymnasium,  large  bar  racks,  manufactures  of  silk  goods 
earthenware,  and  soap,  several  tanneries,  and  a  trade  in  fruit, 
particularly  cherries.  Pop.  (1849),  13,405.— 2,  [Polish! 
Wlodzimirz],  Gov.  Volhynia,  r.  bank  Lug,  200  m.  W.N.W. 
Jitomir  ;  with  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  monastery,  a 
school,  and  a  trade  in  silk  and  salt.  Pop.  (1850),  5031. 

VLADSLOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  W.  Flanders,  on 
the  Zydelink-Vaert,  16  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  a  brewery,  oil-works,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Pop.  2397. 

VLAMERTINGHE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  29  m.  S.W.  by  S.  Bruges,  r.  bank  Kemmelbeke, 
on  a  height  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle.  It  is  neatly  built ; 
and  has  a  church,  townhouse,  two  schools,  oil  and  several 
corn  mills;  manufactures  of  leather,  pipes,  starch,  vinegar, 
and  linen  ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Pop.  2730. 

VLEDENY,  or  VLADEN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
dist.  Kronstadt;  with  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1390. 

VLESENBEEK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, prov.  Brabant, 

6  m.  S.W.  Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  1178. 

VLIE  (HET),  or  DE  VLIESTROOM,  the  name  given  to  the 
current  that  flows  from  the  N.  Sea  towards  the  Zuider-zee, 
through  the  entrance  between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and 
Terschelling. 

VLIELAND,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Zuider-zee,  between  isls.  Texel  and  Terschel 
ling,  about  11  m.  S.W.  to  N.E.,  by  about  £  m.  to  2  m.  broad. 
It  is  low,  sandy,  and  has  little  herbage.  Pop.  690. 

VLIERMAEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Liinburg, 

7  m.  N.  Tongres ;  with  a  brewerv,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills. 
Pop.  1922. 

VLIERZELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  12  m.  S.E.  Ghent;  with  a  considerable  linen  trade  and 
manufacture.  Pop.  1918. 


VLIJMEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  8  m.  W. 
Hertogenbosch ;  with  two  churches,  a  school,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  2408. 

VLISSINGEN,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  FLUSHING. 

VLOTHO,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
and  9  m.  S.S.W.  Minden,  1.  bank  Weser.  It  has  two  churches, 
manufactures  of  sailcloth,  chicory,  soap,  and  vinegar;  a  sugar- 
factory,  some  shipping,  and  a  trade  in  linen  and  yarn.  P.  2 166. 

VOBARNO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
20  m.  N.E.  Brescia,  1.  bank  Cliiese;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  wine,  silk,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1800. 

VO'CKLABRUCK,  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  circle  Hausruck, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Agger  and  Vb'ckla;  with  a  church, 
and  manufactures  of  articles  in  wood.  Pop.  1000. 

VODE,  or  VEDE,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Europe,  rises  in  a 
mountainous  district  in  Upper  Walachia ;  flows  S.S.E.  past 
the  town  of  Rusvede,  and  after  a  course  of  about  120  m.,  joins 
1.  bank  Danube  about  7  m.  below  Sistova. 

VODENA  [anc.  Edessa],  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  46  m. 
N.W.  Salonica,  on  a  long  wooded  ridge;  with  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  12,000. 

VODLA,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  the  lake  of  same 
name,  in  the  N.  of  gov.  Olonetz;  flows  circuitouslyS.S.E.,  then 
W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Onega,  after 
forming  a  magnificent  cascade  at  the  village  of  Podporogie,  to 
which  it  is  navigable.  Its  course  is  about  100  m.  Lake 
Vodla  is  about  26  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  by  15  m.  broad. 

VOGELBERG,  or  VOGELSGEBIKGE,  a  mountain-chain, 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Hesse-Cassel,  E.  of  the 
Rhb'ngebirge,  and  N.  of  the  Spesshardt.  It  commences  E.  of 
the  town  of  Schluchtern,  and  terminates  in  the  N.  between 
Homburg  and  Alsfeld,  and  is  about  36  m.  long,  by  30  m.  broad. 
In  the  Oberwald,  or  Sieben-Ahorne,  the  culminating  point,  it 
attains  the  height  of  2497  ft.  The  rocks  are  almost  all  basal 
tic,  and  well  wooded.  The  Vogclberg  forms  the  water-shed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Main  and  the  Weser. 

VOGHERA,  atn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  21m.  E.N.E. 
Alessandria,  cap.  prov.,  1.  bank  Staffora,  in  a  fertile  plain  be 
tween  the  Po  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  nearly  of  an  oval  form, 
and  was  till  recently  surrounded  by  walls,  bastions,  and  other 
strong  fortifications.  It  is  well  built,  in  spacious  streets  and 
in  squares,  one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  lined 
with  arcades ;  and  has  a  collegiate  church  of  very  early  date, 
two  convents,  and  a  nunnery ;  a  college  or  gymnasium,  several 
elementary  schools;  an  ordinary  and  a  foundling  hospital ;  and 
a  trade  chiefly  in  corn  and  wine.  Voghera  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Iria,  which,  under  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Liguria.  Pop.  10,706. The  PRO 
VINCE,  area,  300  sq.  m.,  is  partly  covered  by  ramifications  of 
the  Apennines,  and  is  not  very  fertile,  though  it  produces  a 
good  deal  of  corn,  flax,  hemp,  pulse,  wine,  silk,  and  famous  al 
monds.  Pop.  (1852),  202,033. 

VOGOGNA,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara,  prov. 
Pallanza,  7m.  S.  Domo-d'-Ossola ;  witli  a  very  ancient  palace, 
two  churches,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  1657. 

VOHBURG,  a  market  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  9  m.  E.  Ingol- 
stadt,  r.  bank  Danube,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge;  with  two 
churches,  a  townhouse,  school,  hospital,  and  several  breweries. 
The  ruinous  castle  of  Vohburg,  on  an  adjoining  height,  was  the 
residence  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes  Bernauer,  secretly  married 
to  Albert  III.,  hereditary  prince  of  Bavaria.  Pop.  1195. 

VOHENSTRAUSS,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Pala 
tinate,  26  m.  E.N.E.  Amberg;  witli  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  parish  church,  and  a  castle,  almost  consumed  by  fire  in 
1839.  Pop.  1355. 

VOHlMARfNA,  a  division,  Madagascar  (which  see). 

VOHRINGEN,  a  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
28  m.  from  Sulz,  on  the  Miihlbach ;  with  a  church,  and  a  sul 
phur-spring.  Pop.  1567. 

VUIAVAT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Anatolia,  50  m. 
E.N.E.  Castambul.  Pop.  about  2000. 

VOIGTLAND,  a  former  political  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  now  comprised  in  the  circle  of  Zwickau. 

VOIRON,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  18  m.  from  Grenoble, 
on  the  Morge.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  manufactures  of  wool 
lens,  silks,  hempen  cloth  called  cloth  of  Voiron,  liqueurs,  straw- 
hats,  steel,  paper,  nails,  and  leather.  Pop.  5630. 

VOITSBERG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Styria,  circle  and  13  m.  W. 
Gratz,  on  the  Kainach;  with  a  church,  an  hospital,  a  ruined 
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castle,  manufactures  of  white-lead,  wire-works,  and  a  paper- 
mill.     Pop.  1000. 

VOJE,  a  lake,  Russia,  in  the  N.E.  of  gov.  -Novgorod, 
about  30  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  by  12  m.  broad.  It  may  be  con 
sidered  as  the  source  of  the  river  Onega,  into  which  it  dis 
charges  itself  indirectly  through  Lake  Latcha. 

VOJDTZA,  VOIOUSSA,  or  PORO,  a  river,  Turkey  in  Eu 
rope,  Albania,  rises  in  Mount  Politzo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia;  flows  W.N.W.  past  the  towns  of  Konitza, 
Tepeleni,  and  15m.  N.W.  Valona,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
after  a  course  of  about  140  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Lev- 
karitza  and  Desnitza,  the  Zagoria,  Deropuli,  and  Sutchitza. 

VOLCANO,  several  islands:—!,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  off 
N.E.  coast,  Papua;  lat.  5°  3'  S. ;  Ion.  145°  30'  E.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  about  2500  ft.  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  3700  ft.  at  the  base,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  arisen  directly 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  When  discovered  by  Dampier, 
March  4,  1700,  it  -was  in  a  state  of  activity,  venting  fire  and 
smoke;  but  when  passed  by  D'Urville,  in  August,  1827vwas 
extinct,  and  clothed  with  an  agreeable  verdure  on  the  E.  face. 
— 2,  A  group,  N.  Pacific.  The  central  one,  Sulphur  Island, 
lat.  24°  48'  N. ;  Ion.  141°  13'  E.,  is  about  5  m.  long,  and  evi 
dently  volcanic. — 3,  N.  Pacific,  S.E.Japan;  lat.  34°  5' N.;  Ion. 
139°  35'  E.  (R.) — 4,  N.  Pacific,  one  of  the  Japan  Islands;  lat. 
30? 43'  N.;  Ion.  130°  17'  E.  (R.)— 5,  (or  Barren  Island),  Bay 
of  Bengal,  one  of  the  Andamans  ;  lat.  12°  16'  N. ;  Ion.  93°  54' 
E.  (R.) — 6,  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  (See  TINACORO.) — 7,  One  of  the 
Lipari  Islands.  (See  VULCANO.) 

VOLCIANO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
17  m.  N.E.  Brescia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Val-Sabbia,  r.  bank 
Chiese ;  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.  Pop.  1000. 

VOLCONDA,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  S.W.  Pondi- 
cherry.  It  figured  during  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  being 
strongly  defended  by  a  fort,  on  a  rock  rising  200  ft.  from  a 
base  about  1  m.  in  circuit. 

VOLGA,  or  WOLGA,  a  river,  Russian  Empire,  the  longest 
in  Europe;  and,  with  exception  of  the  Danube,  possessing  the 
greatest  body  of  water.  It  proceeds  from  a  small  lake  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  gov.  Tver,  lat.  57°  N.;  Ion. 
33°  10'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  550  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  falls 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  numerous  mouths,  near  Astrakhan. 
Its  basin  is  estimated  at  400,000  sq.  m.,  and  its  entire  course, 
including  windings,  at  2400  m.;  while  its  fall  from  source 
to  embouchure  is  only  633  ft.  It  flows  at  first  S.E.  about 
90  m.  to  Zubtzov,  thence  generally  N.E.  past  Tver  to  Mologa, 
thence  E.  by  S.  past  Jaroslav,  Kostroma,  and  Nijnei-Novgorod, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Kasan.  Here  it  turns  S.,  flows  circuitously 
S.S.  W.  past  Simbirsk  and  Saratov  to  Sarepta,  and  thence  S.E. 
to  the  Caspian,  into  which,  after  dividing  into  eight  branches, 
inclosing  70  islands,  it  falls  by  65  mouths.  It  is  navigable  by 
barges  from  its  source,  but  its  navigation  is  much  impeded  in 
the  dry  season  by  increasing  shallows  and  islands,  and  for  170 
days  in  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  Its  principal  affluents  are 
the  Oka  and  Kama,  the  one  joining  it  from  the  S.W.,  the  other 
from  the  N.E.  The  other  more  important  tributaries  are,  on 
the  left,  the  Mologa,  Sheksna,  Unja,  Vetluga,  and  Viatka  ;  and 
on  the  right  the  Sura.  By  a  judicious  system  of  canals,  it 
communicates  both  with  the  Caspian,  Baltic,  and  Polar  Sea. 
The  banks  of  the  Volga  are  fertile,  and  well  covered  with 
oak-timber.  It  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  carp, 
and  pike  of  extraordinary  size. 

VOLHYNIA,  or  WOLHVNIA  [French,  Volhynie],  a  gov. 
Russia,  bounded,  N.  by  Minsk  and  Grodno,  W.  Poland,  S.W. 
Austrian  Galicia,  S.  Podolsk,  S.E.  and  E.  Kiev;  greatest 
length,  E.  to  W.,  230  m.;  greatest  breadth,  152  m. ;  area, 
20,806  geo.  sq.  m.  The  S.  is  covered  by  low  and  well-wooded 
ridges,  which,  towards  the  N.,  merge  into  plains  generally 
dry,  but  sometimes  marshy.  The  whole  drainage  is  carried 
to  the  Dnieper  by  numerous  small  streams.  The  climate  is 
mild,  equable,  and  in  general  healthy  ;  but  locusts  from  time 
to  time  appear  in  hosts,  and  commit  great  ravages.  The  soil 
is  almost  all  remarkably  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of 
all  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat,  which  ranks  among  the 
best  of  Polish  growth.  Other  crops  are  hops,  mustard,  and 
saffron.  Fruit  abounds,  particularly  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums.  Of  the  last  much  liqueur  is  made.  The  pastures 
feed  great  numbers  of  fine  cattle,  and  horses  much  used  for 
heavy  cavalry.  The  woods,  chiefly  in  the  N  and  N.E.,  furnish 
a  considerable  export  both  of  timber  and  fuel.  The  hills  in 


the  S.  are  rich  in  iron,  chiefly  bog-iron  ore,  which  supplies 
several  blast-furnaces.  In  other  quarters  saltpetre  abounds. 
There  are  few  manufactures.  The  principal  exports  are  corn, 
meal,  hemp,  hemp-seed  and  hemp-oil,  potash,  pitch,  tar,  tim 
ber,  saltpetre,  wool,  hides,  fat  cattle,  horses,  honey,  and  wax. 
Jitomir  is  the  capital.  Pop.  (1850),  1,474,000. 

VOLKACH,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  1.  bank 
Main,  15  m.  N.E.  Wiirzburg;  with  two  churches,  a  chapel, 
townhouse,  hospital,  and  poorhouse;  manufactures  of  linen, 
several  mills,  a  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  P.  1984. 

VOLKEKAK,  or  VOLKRAK,  the  stream  coming  out  of 
Hollands- diep,  between  the  islands  of  Overflakke  and  Schou- 
wen,  and  separating  prov.  S.  Holland  from  prov.  Zeeland. 

VOLKERMARKT,  or  VOLKEN,  a  tn.  Austria,  lllyria, 
circle  Klagenfurt;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  barracks,  and 
important  corn  and  cattle  markets.  Pop.  1000. 

VOLKERSHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Saxe- Weimar,  circle  Eis 
enach,  on  the  Oechse,  3  m.  S.E.  Vach;  with  a  church,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Pop.  1 185. 

VOLKHOV,  a  river,  Russia,  issues  from  the  N.  extremity 
of  Lake  Ilmen,  close  to  the  town  of  Novgorod ;  flows  N.N.E., 
and  falls  into  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  after  a  course  of 
about  140m.  Its  current  is  generally  deep  and  rapid,  but 
when  the  water  is  low  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  cataracts. 

VOLKMAHSEN,  a  walled  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhes- 
sen,  on  the  Twiste,  13  m.  W.N.  W.  Cassel ;  with  two  churches, 
a  courthouse,  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  hosiery, 
and  leather;  and  an  acidulated  spring.  Pop.  2818. 

VOLLENHOVE,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  31  m. 
N.N.W.  Deventer,  on  the  Zuider-zee;  with  a  castle,  town- 
house,  three  churches,  and  several  schools.  Inhabitants  en 
gaged  in  cattle-rearing,  fishing,  herring-smoking,  and  some 
calico-weaving.  Pop.  1318. 

VOLLEZEELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  16  m.  S.W.  Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  a  flour  mill,  and 
a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1775. 

VOLMAR,  or  WOLMAR,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Livonia, 
r.  bank  Aa,  62  m.  N.E.  Riga;  with  a  church,  a  school,  and 
some  trade.  Vlademar  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1220,  gained 
a  signal  victory  here  over  the  pagan  natives.  P.  (1849),  1235. 

VOLMEKDINGSEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  Minden;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1258. 

VOLO,  a  gulf  in  the  Archipelago,  S.E.  coast,  Turkey  in 
Europe.  Its  entrance  by  the  channel  of  Trikeri  has  a  width 
of  only  4  m.,  but  it  afterwards  assumes  somewhat  of  a  circular 
form,  with  a  length  and  breadth  of  about  20  m.  Its  E.  and 
S.E.  shores  are  bordered  by  the  mountain-range  of  Zagora  or 
Pelion,  which  sends  down  numerous  torrents  into  it. 

VOLO,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  same  name,  in  Thessaly,  30  m.  S.E.  Larissa;  lat. 
(fort)  39°  24'  N. ;  Ion.  22°  56'  30"  E.  (R.)  It  is  defended  by 
a  castle,  and  has  a  mosque  and  a  synagogue,  and  a  port  with 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  about  4000. 

VOLOCSA,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Istria,  on  the  bay,  and 
7  m.  N.N.W.  Fiume;  with  two  tolerable  harbours,  a  tunny- 
fishery,  docks,  and  a  trade  in  fruit  and  wine.  P.  (dist.),  1 9,000. 

VOLOGDA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  a  morass  in  the 
S.W.  of  gov.  Vologda ;  flows  past  the  town  of  its  name,  and 
18m.  below  joins  r.  bank  Suchona;  total  course,  about  90  m. 
Its  navigation  by  barges  gives  Vologda  continuous  water- 
communication  by  the  Suchona  and  N.  Dvina  to  Archangel. 

VOLOGDA,  or  WOLOGDA,  a  gov.  Russia,  bounded,  N.  by 
gov.  Archangel;  E.  the  Ural  Mountains:  S.E.  gov. .Perm;  S. 
Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  Jaroslav;  W.  Novgorod;  and  N.AV. 
Olonetz;  greatest  length,  N.E.  to  S.W. ,  760m.  jbreadth,  380m.; 
area,  1 1 1,505  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  consists  generally  of  a 
plateau,  covered  with  woods,  lakes,  and  morasses,  and  high 
only  in  the  E.,  where  it  approaches  the  Ural  chain.  The 
drainage,  except  a  small  part  received  by  the  Volga,  wholly 
belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  which  receives  it 
chiefly  by  the  N.  Dvina  and  the  Petchora.  The  climate  is 
tolerably  temperate  in  the  S.W.,  but  severe  in  the  N.  and 
N.E.  In  the  S.  a  good  deal  of  wheat  and  barley  are  grown, 
but  cease  towards  the  N.  and  E.  The  great  wealth  of  the 
gov.  is  in  its  forests,  which,  besides  timber,  furnish  charcoal 
both  for  common  fuel  and  blast-furnaces;  potash,  tar,  and  pitch. 
The  chief  minerals  are  iron  and  copper.  P.  (1850),  893,000. 

VOLOGDA,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  the  Vo 
logda,  in  a  beautiful  district  extensively  occupied  with  gar 
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dens,  346  m.  E  S.E.  St.  Petersburg.  It  consists  chiefly  of  old 
wooden  houses;  and  has  51  churches,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  gymnasium,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery,  a  school,  several  cha 
rities;  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  linen,  plain  and  printed; 
sailcloth,  soap,  lacquerware,  white-lead,  candles,  and  various 
articles  in  gold  and  silver,  numerous  tanneries,  and  an  exten 
sive  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  13,714. 

VOLPEDO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Alessandria, 
prov.  and  6  m.  E.  Tortona,  on  a  slope  above  r.  bank  Curone; 
with  a  church,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  1070. 

VOLPIANO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  and  11  m. 
N.N.E.  Turin,  on  a  hill  above  the  Mallone.  It  has  four  tur- 
retted  gates,  a  dilapidated  castle,  and  two  churches.  P.  3663. 

VOLSK,  or  WOLSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  70  m.  N.E. 
Saratov,  r.  bank  Volga;  with  three  churches,  a  superior  edu 
cational  establishment,  and  manufactures  of  earthenware,  tan 
neries,  tile-works,  and  an  important  trade  in  corn  and  fish. 
Pop.  11,000. 

VOLSTCHOK  (VicHKEi-),  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  72  m. 
N.W.  Tver,  on  the  canal  which,  by  uniting  the  Tvertza  and 
the  Tzna,  gives  a  continuous  water-communication  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  re 
gularly  built;  and  has  an  imperial  palace,  three  churches,  a 
school,  two  hospitals,  a  handsome  bazaar,  and  a  very  active 
general  and  transit  trade.  Pop.  (1851),  9125. 

VOLT  A,  a  tn.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Venice,  prov. 
and  11  m.  N.N.W.  Mantua,  near  r.  bank  Mincio.  It  has 
many  fine  mansions,  a  parish  church,  primary  schools,  a  chari 
table  endowment ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and  silk.  P.  5000. 

VOLTA,  ASWADA,  or  ADJKI,  a  river,  W.  Africa,  rises  in 
the  mountains  of  Kong ;  flows  circuitously  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
E.  frontier  of  Ashantee,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on 
the  Slave  Coast.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Senni,  which  joins 
it  on  the  right,  and  the  Loka  on  the  left.  Its  course  exceeds 
200  m.,  but  is  not  well  ascertained. 

VOLTAGGIO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div. 
Genoa,  prov.  and  24  m.  S.S.E.  Novi,  at  the  foot  of  the  Boc- 
chetta ;  with  three  large  squares,  a  church,  a  ruined  castle,  an 
hospital,  and  an  endowed  school.  Pop.  2180. 

VOLTAIRE,  a  cape,  N.  Australia;  lat.  14°  15'  S.;  Ion. 
125°  43'  E.  (R.) 

VOLT  AS,  a  cape,  S.  Africa,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
Gariep  or  Orange  River;  lat.  28° 44'  S.;  Ion.  16°  32'  E.  (R.) 

VOLTE  RR  A   [Latin,  Volaterrce],  a  tn.  Tuscany,  33  m. 
S.W.  Florence,  on  a  plateau  above  1.  bank  Era.     It  is  an  an 
cient  Etruscan  city,  still  surrounded  by  Etruscan  walls,  within  j 
which  is  the  modern  town,  which  has  a  separate  inclosure  of  j 
walls,  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  entered  by  five  gates.   The 
principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  parish  church,  town- 
house,  courthouse,  college,  diocesan  seminary,  museum  rich  in 
Etruscan  antiquities,  mint,  and  hospital.     The  manufactures 
are  chiefly  articles  of  alabaster,  and  of  salt.     Pop.  4679. 

VOLTORINO,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  dist. 
Foggia,  on  a  hill  in  a  fertile  district.  Pop.  1560. 

VOLTOYA,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  Old  Cas 
tile;  flows  N.W.,  then  circuitously  N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Eresma  15  m.  below  Segovia,  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m. 

VOLTRI,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  prov.  and  10  m.  W. 
Genoa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceruso  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its 
walls  have  disappeared,  but  it  is  still  entered  by  two  ancient 
gates ;  and  has  two  handsome  and  richly  decorated  parish 


VOLVIC  [anc.  Volovicum],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Puy  de 
Dome,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  volcanic  cone,  5  m.  from  Riom, 
with  a  handsome  church,  a  fine  old  feudal  castle,  and  exten 
sive  lava-quarries,  in  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  em 
ployed.  Pop.  2264. 

VOMO,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  Asaua  group,  belong 
ing  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  the  S.  Pacific;  lat.  17°29'  S. ;  Ion. 
177°  13'  E.  It  is  2  m.  in  circuit,  and  famous  for  its  turtles, 
which  abound  from  December  to  March. 

VONITZA,  or  VONIZZA  [anc.  Limnea],  a  seaport  tn. 
Greece,  Livadia,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  on  the  S. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  60  m.  N.W.  Lepanto.  It  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  with 
some  trade  in  olive-oil  and  corn,  but  is  very  poorly  built. 

VOORBURG,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  5  m.  N. 
Delft,  a  station  on  the  railway  to  the  Hague;  with  three 
churches,  and  several  schools.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2216. 

VOORDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
24  m.  S  S.E.  Ghent;  with  a  flour-mill,  and  manufactures  of 
linen.  Pop.  1109. 

VOORMEZEELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  W.  Flanders,  27  m. 
S.S.  W.  Bruges;  with  manufactures  of  starch  and  tobacco,  and 
a  flour-mill.  Pop.  1105. 

VOORN,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  bounded,  N. 
by  the  Old  Maas,  W.  the  North  Sea,  S.  the  Haringvliet,  and 
separated  E.  from  Beijerland  by  the  Spui.  It  is  about  17  m. 
E.  to  W.,  by  8  m.  broad;  and  contains  the  towns  of  Brielle 
and  Hellevoetsluis. 

VOORSCHOTEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  3m. 
S.W.  Leyden,  near  the  Delfsche-Vliet  and  the  railway  to 
Rotterdam;  with  two  churches,  some  building-yards,  a  rope- 
walk,  limekilns,  &c.  Pop.  1092. 

VORARLBERG,  a  circle,  Austria,  Tyrol,  but  once  an 
independent  territory.  It  is  bounded,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Bavaria, 
E.  the  circle  of  Oberinnthal,  S.  the  Swiss  can.  Grisons,  and  W. 
princip.  Liechtenstein  and  can.  St.  Gall;  area,  746  geo.  sq.  m. 
The  surface  is  very  mountainous  in  the  E.  and  the  S.,  where 
the  Arlberg,  a  chain  of  the  Alps,  attains  the  height  of  nearly 
10,000  ft.,  and  forms  part  of  the  great  European  water-shed, 
sending  a  small  part  of  the  drainage  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  rest  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  which  forms  the  N.W. 
boundary  of  the  circle.  The  land  is  tolerably  fertile,  but 
much  more  pastoral  than  arable.  Much  wine  and  fruit  are 
produced ;  the  forests  are  extensive,  and  iron  is  largely  worked. 
Vorarlberg  has  still  its  own  states.  Bregenz  is  the  capital. 
Pop.  98,531. 

VORCHEIM,  a  tn.  Bavaria.     See  FORCHEIM. 

VORDATE,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  Banda  Sea,  N.E. 
side  of  Larat;  lat.  7°  50'  S.;  Ion.  132°  18'  E.;  about  15  m. 
long  N.E.  to  S.W.  It  is  the  north-easternmost  of  the  Timor  - 
Laut  group ;  and  has  an  anchorage  on  the  N.  W.  side. 

VORDERNBERG,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle 
and  13  m.  W.N.WT.  Briick;  with  a  fine  villa  belonging  to  the 
Archduke  John,  iron-mines,  and  extensive  ironworks.  P.  1600. 

VORDINGBORG,  a  tn.  Denmark.     See  WORDINGBORG. 

VOREPPE,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Isere,  on  the  Roize,  9  m. 
N.W.  Grenoble;  with  manufactures  of  hats  and  leather,  oil 
and  corn  mills,  and  a  trade  in  the  sand  for  glass.  Pop.  1316. 

VORIA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  Gjat,  gov.  Smolensk; 
flows  S.S.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Ugra;  total  course,  60  m. 

VORMS,  an  isl.  Russia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 


churches,  with  good  paintings;  a  convent,  and  a  dilapidated  I  Finland,  and  close  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  gov.  Esthonia,  about 

castle.     Pop.  9271.  |  9  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  6  m.  broad.     Its  inhabitants,  about 

VOLTSCHANSK,  or  WOLTSCHAXSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  1100,  are  of  Swedish  extraction,  and  live  by  fishing  and  agri- 

and  45  m.  N.E.  Kharkov,  on  the  Voltschanka,  an  affluent  I  culture, 
of  the  Severnoi-Donetz ;  with  two  wooden  churches,  and  a  |         VORONA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  S.  of  gov.  Penza; 


trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  (1842),  5970. 

VOLTURARA,  two  places,  Naples:—!,  A  tn.,  prov.  Ca 
pitanata,  26  m.  W.  Foggia.  Pop.  2150. — 2,  A  tn.  Principato- 
Ultra,  12  m.  W.N.W.  San-Angelo-de'-Lombardi ;  with  four 
churches  and  several  chapels.  Pop.  4000. 

VOLTURNO  [anc.  Vulturnus],  a  river,  Naples,  rises  in 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  Castellone,  prov.  Lavoro ; 
flows  circuitously  S.S.E.,  till  it  receives  the  Galore,  when 
it  turns  W.  to  Capua,  and  about  15  m.  below,  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea;  total  course,  about  90  m. 

VOLVERA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  Pinerolo,  near  None,  1.  bank  Chisola;  with  a  parish 
church  and  courthouse.     Pop.  1938. 
VOL.  II. 


flows  first  W.,  then  turns  S.,  traversing  gov.  Tambov  N.  to 
S.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Choper,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m., 
partly  navigable. 

VORONEJ,  a  river,  Russia,  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
govs.  Riazan  and  Tambov,  by  the  junction  of  the  .Lesnoi- 
Voronej  and  the  Polevoi- Voronej ;  flows  through  the  W.  of 
gov.  Tambov,  enters  gov.  Voronej,  passes  the  town  of  that 
name,  and  a  little  below  joins  1.  bank  Don,  after  a  course  of 
about  230  m.  Though  somewhat  obstructed,  it  is  navigable, 
and  by  means  of  a  canal  between  it  and  the  Riaza,  an  affluent 
of  the  Oka,  communicates  indirectly  with  the  Volga. 

VORONEJ,  VORONETZ,  or  WORONESH,  a  gov.  Russia, 
bounded,  N.  by  gov.  Tambov;  N.E.  Saratov;  E.and  S.E.  Don 
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Cossacks;  S.  Ekaterinoslav;  and  W.  Kharkov,  Koursk,  and 
Orlov;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  285  m.;  central  breadth, 
150m  ;  area,  19,408  geo.  sq.  m.     The  surface,  generally  flat 
or  undulating,  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Don,  which 
entering  it  in  the  N.,  traverses  it  very  circuitously  in  a  S.S.E. 
direction,  and  drains  the  far  greater  part  of  it  directly.     The 
other  principal  streams  are  its  two  tributaries,  the  Choper  and  ! 
the  Donetz.     The  air  is  clear  and  healthy,  and  the  climate  ! 
temperate,  though  the  rivers  freeze  for  about  three  months.  | 
The  soil,  a  clayey  loam,  is  remarkably  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain  in  the  greatest  abundance,  even  without  the  ' 
aid  of  manure.     Large  quantities  of  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco  j 
are  grown  ;  melons  and  other  fruits  are  very  abundant.     The 
pastures  rear  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  forests 
are  covered  with  magnificent  timber.    The  principal  minerals 
are  iron  and  saltpetre.   Manufactures,  though  of  recent  origin,  j 
have  made  rapid  progress,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wool 
len  and  linen  cloth  are  made.    Distilleries  are  very  numerous. 
The  principal  exports  are  corn,  cattle,  hides,  honey,  and  wax. 
Pop.  (1850),  1^,691,000. 

VORONEJ,  a  tn.  Russia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  a  height 
above  the  Voronej,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Don,  290  m. 
S.S.E.  Moscow.  It  consists  of  a  high  town,  a  low  town,  and  an 
extensive  suburb,  is  tolerably  well  built;  and  has  18  churches, 
two  monasteries,  an  episcopal  palace,  townhouse,  gymnasium, 
diocesan  seminary,  arsenal,  hospital,  and  poorhouse;  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  soap,  and  vitriol,  numerous 
tanneries,  a  considerable  trade  in  iron  and  tallow,  and  a  large 
wool-fair,  which  lasts  above  a  fortnight.  On  a  little  sandy 
island  here,  Peter  the  Great  erected  building-docks  in  which  he 
intended  to  construct  ships  of  war  for  the  Black  Sea,  but  on  the 
acquisition  of  new  territory  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  itself,  in 
better  situations  for  the  purpose,  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
not  only  the  docks  but  the  palace  which  he  had  caused  to  be 
erected,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  P.  (1842),  43,800. 
VOROSMAKT,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
Baranya,  near  the  Danube,  4  m.  from  Herczeg-Szollos;  with 
two  churches,  and  a  ruinous  castle.  Pop.  1597. 

VOROSPATAK,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Vb'ros,  25  m.  N.W.  Karlsburg.  It  consists  of 
about  600  well-built  houses,  almost  all  inhabited  by  Wala- 
chians ;  and  is  famous  for  its  gold-mines,  which  have  been 
wrought  from  very  early  times,  and  are  still  valuable. 

VORSFELDE,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  on  the  Aller,  20  m. 
N.E.  Brunswick;  with  a  parish  church,  tanneries  and  distil 
leries,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Pop.  1660. 

VOK8KLA,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  N.W.  of  Kharkov;  flows 
S.S.W.,  passing  the  town  of  Poltawa,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  140  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Dnieper. 

VORSSELAER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.and  22  m. 
E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Aa;  with  manufactures  of  wax-tapers,  two 
breweries,  a  malt  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1767. 

VORST,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  E.  Antwerp; 
with  a  brick  work,  tannery,  and  flour-mills.  Pop.  1894. 

VORST,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Dusseldorf,  circle 
and  6m.  S.S.E.  Kempen;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  P.  1079. 
VOSGES  [German,  Voyeseu,  Wasgau;  Latin,  Vogesus 
Mons],  a  mountain-chain,  in  the  N.E.  of  France,  and  Pala 
tinate  of  Bavaria,  stretching  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E.  between  the 
source  of  the  Moselle  and  that  of  the  Lauter,  for  about  150  m., 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  20  m.  to  45  m.  Its  loftiest  sum- 
mi  ts,  called  from  their  rounded  form  lallons,  are  nearly  4000  ft.; 
the  culminating  point,  Ballon-de-Guebwiller,  is  4685  ft.  The 
slopes,  particularly  the  E.,  are  very  precipitous,  but  generally 
well  covered  with  pine-forests:  the  prevailing  strata  are  ig 
neous;  the  minerals  include  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  iron, 
and  above  all  salt.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  chain  are  the  111 
on  the  E.,  and  the  Moselle,  Sarre,  and  Meurthe  on  the  W  slope 
VOSGES,  an  E.  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  deps.  Meuse 
and  Meurthe,  E  Bas-Rhin  and  llaut-Rhin,  S.  Haute-Saone, 
and  W.  Haute-Marne;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,76m.;  mean 
breadth,  38  m.;  area,  2230  sq.  m.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  mountain-chain  which  bounds  it  on  the  E.,  and  sends  out 
ramifications  over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  Its  S.  por 
tion  is  traversed  E.  to  W.  by  the  chain  of  the  Paucities. 
Several  summits  exceed  4000  ft.,  and  the  culminating  point, 
Ballon  de-Guebwiller,  is  4685  ft.  The  mountains  are  gener 
ally  well  wooded.  Only  a  narrow  zone  on  their  lower  slopes 
is  cultivable.  In  the  lower  grounds,  on  an  elevated  but  toler 


ably  flat  tract,  grain,  hemp,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
raised.  The  wine  produced  is  indifferent,  but  the  department 
has  long  been  famous  for  its  kirsch-wasser,  made  from  the 
produce  of  extensive  cherry-plantations.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Meuse,  Mouzon,  Vaire,  Madon,  Moselle,  Saone,  Fave, 
and  Meurthe;  but  none  of  them  are  navigable  within  the  de 
partment.  The  minerals  include  argentiferous  lead,  copper, 
iron,  antimony,  cobalt,  marble,  millstones,  slate,  kaolin,  and 
fine  agates.  The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  linen 
cloth,  lace,  musical  instruments,  turnery,  and  wooden  clogs, 
nails,  iron,  steel  and  iron  ware,  paper,  leather,  pottery,  and 
glass.  Epinal  is  the  capital.  Pop.  (1852),  427,409. 

V08KRE8EN8K,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  85  m.  W.N.  W. 
Moscow,  1.  bank  Istra,  pleasantly  situated,  and  celebrated  for 
its  large  and  handsome  monastery,  founded  in  1656.  P.  1008. 

VOSMAERSBAAI  (DE),  a  bay,  Indian  Archipelago, 
E.  coast,  isl.  Celebes,  in  the  Gulf  of  Tamaiki  or  Tolo ;  with  a 
small  fort  on  its  N.  side. 

VOSTITZA  [anc.  JEgium],  a  seaport  tn.  Greece,  Morca, 
on  a  height  above  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The 
harbour,  though  not  capacious,  has  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  vessels,  and  has  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  currants 
and  timber.  The  modern  town  is  straggling  and  ill  built.  Of 
^Egium,  which  was  once  the  head  of  the  Achean  league,  few 
vestiges  remain.  Pop.  about  4000. 

VOTKA,  or  WOTKA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  180  m.  S.E. 
Viatka,  on  the  Ij ;  with  a  church,  hospital,  school ;  and  exten 
sive  iron-works,  which  employ  about  3000  workmen.  ALout 
70,000  muskets  are  annually  made.  Pop.  6000. 

VOTTEM,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  2  m.  N. 
Lie'ge,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Meuse  ;  with  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  of  hardware,  including  firearms.  Pop.  1746. 

VOUGA,  a  river,  Portugal,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  prov. 
Beira  ;  flows  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Aveiro,  after  a 
course  of  about  48  m. 

VOULTE  or  VOUTE  (LA),  [anc.  Voltd],  a  tn.  France, 
dep.  Araeche,  10  in.  E.N.E.  Privas,  on  a  steep  hill  above  the 
Rhone;  with  a  large  old  castle,  in  which  Louis  XIII.  resided 
for  sometime;  and  extensive  iron-works.  Pop.  3029. 

VOUZIERS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Ardennes,  1.  bank  Aisne, 
30  m.  S.  Mezieres ;  with  manufactures  of  basket-work,  biscuits, 
and  oil ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle.  P.  2688. 

VOWCHURCH,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  2690  ac.   P.  323. 

VRACENE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
23  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Ghent.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  large 
church,  with  some  fine  tombs ;  a  townhouse,  three  schools,  nn 
hospital,  dye-works,  breweries,  and  cotton  manufactures;  and 
a  trade  in  grain,  fruits,  and  cattle.  Pop.  5632. 

VRA1TA,  or  VARAITA,  a  river,  Sardinian  States,  rises 
on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  a  little  S.  W.  of  Monte- 
Viso  ;  flows  E.  to  Castiglione,  then  N.N.E.,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Po  about  3  m.  above  the  confluence  of  the  Maira. 

VRANA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Dalmatia,  circle  and  19  m.  S.E. 
Zara  ;  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  in  which  the  grand-master 
of  the  Templars  once  resided. 

VRANA,  or  VIVARINA,  a  tu.  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  S. 
of  Servia,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  E. 
Morava  and  Vivar,  70  m.  E.S.E.  Sophia.  Pop.  3000. 

VRANYUCZ,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Eras- 
sova,  6  m.  from  Oravicza ;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  wheat, 
maize,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1103. 

VREDEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
35  m.  W.  Miinster,  on  the  Berkel ;  with  three  churches;  ma 
nufactures  of  linen  and  chicory,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  2596. 

VREESWIJK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  6  m.  S.  Utrecht, 
on  the  Lek,  where  it  has  a  good  harbour.  It  has  a  church 
and  a  school,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  sea 
faring  and  the  transit  trade.  Pop.  1143. 

VR1CZKO,  or  MUNICHWIKSEN,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Hither 
Danube,  co.  Thurocz,  18  m.  from  Rudno;  with  a  church,  and 
a  trade  in  dairy  produce  and  cattle.  Pop.  1512. 

VRIESENVEEN,  or  VKIEZENVEEN,  a  vil.  Holland, 
prov.  Overijssel,  24  m.  N.E.  Deventer;  with  three  churches 
and  a  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2708. 

VRIESLAND,  a  prov.  Holland.     See  FEIESLAND. 

VUGHT,  or  VUGT,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
2  m.  S.  Hertogenbosch,  1.  bank  Dommel;  with  a  townhouse, 
two  churches,  two  breweries,  four  tan-pits,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1018. 
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VUKOVAR,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Civil  Sclavonia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Vuka  with  the  Danube,  25  m.  S.E. 
Eszek.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Greek 
churches,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  silk-mills.  Pop.  6000. 

VULCANO,  or  VOLCANO  [anc.  Vulcania],  the  most  S. 
of  the  Lipari  isls.,  2  m.  S.  Lipavi,  12  m.  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily;  lat.  38° 21'  N.;  Ion.  14°  53'  E.;  length,  N.  to  S.,  7  m.; 
breadth,  7  m.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Mount  Aria,  containing  two  craters,  from  which 
dense  whirling  clouds  of  smoke  are  incessantly  sent  forth.  It 
lias  two  good  roadsteads,  but  no  inhabitants. 

VUNA,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific ; 
lat.  17°  2' S.;  Ion.  179°56'E.  (R.);  25  m.  long,  and  5  m. broad. 
It  rises  gradually  to  a  central  ridge,  2052  ft.  high,  and  is  fer 
tile.  Pop.  7000.  On  the  N.W.  side  is  the  principal  town, 
Somu-Somu,  consisting  of  about  200  houses. 

VUOXEN,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  near  lat.  64°  N.,  in  the 
N.  of  circle  Kuopio,  Finland,  and  proceeding  S.S.E.  through  a 
series  of  lakes,  forms  a  magnificent  cascade,  and  turning  N., 
falls  into  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga  at  the  town  of  Kex- 
holm;  total  course,  about  300  m. 


VUPABUgU,  a  lake,  Brazil,  prov.  Minas-Geraes,  neai 
the  frontiers  of  prov.  Bahia,  on  the  top  of  Sao-Sim2o,  a  moun 
tain-ridge  belonging  to  the  Cordillera-dos-Aimores.  It  was 
once  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  emeralds,  though  it  does  not 
possess  much  of  either. 

VUEEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Geldurland,  24  m.  W.S.W. 
Tie),  on  the  Waal-dyke ;  with  a  church.  P.  (agricultural),  963. 

VUS1TRIN,  or  VELTCHISTERN,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
in  the  S.W.  of  Servia,  in  a  mountainous  district  on  the  Ihar, 
an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  35  m.  S.E.  Novi  Bazar.  P.  3000. 

VYNCKT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
12  in.  W.  Ghent;  with  a  church,  school,  brewery,  starch-fac 
tory,  three  oil  and  several  flour  mills.  Pop.  2219. 

VYTEGRA,  or  WXTEGRA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Olonetz, 
on  the  Vytegra,  which  is  here  navigable,  85  m.  S.E.  Petro 
zavodsk.  It  has  two  churches;  manufactures  of  candles, 
brick-works,  building-yards,  and  an  important  transit  trade. 

Pop.  2500. The  RIVER  rises  in  the  S.  of  gov.  Olonetz; 

flows  N.W.,  and  falls  into  the  S.E.  shore  of  Lake  Onega. 
The  Marinsk  canal  connects  it  with  the  Kojva,  and  through 
it  with  Lake  Bielo  and  the  Volga.  Its  course  is  about  70  m. 


W. 

[For  names  not  found  under  W,  look  under  V.] 


WAAG,  a  river,  Hungary,  formed  in  the  E.  part  of  co. 
Liptau,  by  the  White  Waag  and  Black  Wang,  which  descend 
from  the  Carpathians;  flows  W.N.W.  to  Zolna,  S.S.W.  to 
Leopoldstadt,  and  S.S.E.  to  Komorn,  where  it  joins  1.  bank 
Danube,  after  a  course  of  about  230  m.  It  receives  on  the 
right  the  Arva,  Kizutza,  and  Dudvag ;  and  on  the  left  the 
Thurocz  and  Neutra.  Its  upper  course  is  through  a  narrow 
valley;  its  lower  through  wide  and  level  plains. 

WAAGO,  one  of  the  Faroe  Islands  (which  see). 

WAAL  (DE)  [Latin,  Valis  or  Vahalis;  French,  VahaT], 
a  river,  Holland,  being  the  S.  arm  or  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine, 
which  branches  off  about  12  m.  S.E.  Arnhem;  flows  W.S.W. 
past  Nijmegen  and  Tiel,  and  joins  the  Maas  at  Gorinchem, 
about  17m.  above  which  there  is  also  a  connection  with  the 
Maas.  The  Waal  is  very  much  obstructed  by  sandbanks. 

WAALWIJK,  a  market  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
llm.  W.  Hertogenbosch ;  with  a  Reformed  and  an  elegant 
R.  Catholic  church.  It  has  water-communication  with  the 
Maas,  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  some  shipping,  breweries, 
tanneries,  &c.,  and  six  annual  fairs.  P.  (agricultural),  2943. 

WABASH,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Indiana,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Wabash  river,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
72  m.  N.  by  E.  Indianopolis;  with  several  churches,  a  court 
house,  jail,  and  a  large  trade.  Pop.  1100. The  RIVER  rises 

in  the  N.W.  of  Ohio;  flows  W.  and  S.  across  Indiana,  then 
nearly  S.  between  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
of  which  it  is  the  largest  tributary,  after  a  course  of  about 
400  m.  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  La  Fayette,  about 
two-thirds  of  its  course,  and  connects  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
by  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 

WABERN,  a  vil.  Hesse  Cassel,  prov.  Niederhessen,  circle 
and  4  m.  E  S  E.  Fritzlar ;  with  a  church  and  castle.  P.  1 035. 

WABERWA1THE,  par.  Eng.  Cumb.;  1901  ac.  P.  212. 

WACCAMAW,  a  river,  U.  States,  issues  from  a  lake  of 
same  name  in  the  S.  of  N.  Carolina;  flows  first  S.E.,  then 
S.W.  into  S.  Carolina,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Great 
Pedee  nearly  opposite  to  G  eorgetown;  total  course,  about  80  m. 

WACHBACH,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  3  m.  S. 
Mergentheim;  with  a  church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1201. 

WACHENHEIM,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hardt,  12  m.  N.W.  Spires.  It  contains  a 
church,  and  has  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  2920. 

WACHTENDONK,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
24  m.  N.W.  Dusseldorf,  on  an  isl.  formed  by  the  Niers,  Nette, 
and  Slecke ;  with  a  church  and  an  hospital  ;  manufactures  of 
ribbons,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  a  bleaehfield.  P.  1160. 

WACHTERSBACH,  a  tn.  Hesse -Cassel,  prov.  and 
E.N.E.  Hanau,  on  the  Kinzig;  with  a  castle  and  a  Latin 
school,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  13G3. 


WACKEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
19  m.  S.S.E.  Bruges.  It  has  wide  and  straight  streets,  a  fine 
square,  a  church,  two  schools,  four  breweries,  four  distilleries, 
several  corn  and  oil  mills;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  leather,  starch,  blue,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2580. 

WACKTEBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  10  m.  N.E.  Ghent,  on  the  canal  thence  to  Moervaert; 
with  a  church,  chapel,  townhouse,  various  schools,  three 
breweries,  a  bleachery,  oil  and  flour  mills ;  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  pottery,  and  mustard ;  and  a  trade  in  grain, 
cattle,  timber,  &c.  Pop.  3947. 

WACTON,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1002  ac.     Pop.  129. 

WACTON  (MAGNA  and  PARVA),  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ; 
1044ac.  Pop.  261. 

WAD-MEDINA,  or  OTJAD-MEDINA,  a  tn.  Egyptian  do 
minions,  in  the  S.  of  Nubia,  1.  bank  Blue  Nile,  about  80  m. 
S.S.E.  Khartoom.  It  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  was 
once  regarded  as  the  capital  of  E.  Soodan,  having  for  that 
purpose  been  substituted  for  Sennar,  though  it  was  itself 
afterwards  supplanted  by  Khartoom.  Pop.,  including  the  gar 
rison,  nearly  4000. 

WAUAY,  or  OUADAY,  a  country  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
S.  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  E.  of  Darfur.  It  is  called  Waday 
in  Fezzan,  in  Barbary,  and  Marocco ;  but  the  natives  them 
selves,  though  they  often  use  the  name  Waday,  or  Wada"day, 
prefer  that  of  Dar-Saleyh  ;  while  their  neighbours  in  Darfur, 
Kordofan,and  Bornu,  call  it  Bargu,  or  Borgu.  The  name 
Mobba,  given  to  it  by  some  writers,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
a  particular  tribe  in  Waday,  and  to  belong  properly  to  a  single 
district,  or  perhaps  to  the  tract  situate  along  the  right  or  N. 
bank  of  the  river  which  flows  from  Waday  W.  to  Lake  Fittre. 
Position. — The  geographical  position  of  Waday,  or  of  its 
capital  Wara,  cannot  be  assigned  with  even  tolerable  cer 
tainty  ;  for  that  country  has  not  been  yet  visited  by  any  Euro 
pean,  and  the  itinerary  distances  mentioned  in  the  routes  of 
native  pilgrims  passing  through  it  between  Negroland  and 
Egypt  differ  so  widely,  as  to  render  satisfactory  inference  from 
them  impossible.  If  the  position  assigned  by  Browne  to  Kobbe, 
the  chief  town  of  Darfur,  be  assumed  as  correct,  and  also  the 
distance  (14^  days'journey),  which  he  sets  between  Kobbe  and 
Wara,  then  the  latter  place  will  lie  200  geo.  m.  at  the  utmost 
W.  of  the  former,  or  in  about  24°  30'  E.  Ion.;  whereas  the 
best  itineraries  concur  in  setting  it  farther  W. ;  and  recently, 
Dr.  Earth,  with  abundant  native  information,  places  Wara  in 
lat.  14°  N. ;  Ion.  22°  E. ;  a  position  which  is  perhaps  rather  too 
far  N.,  but  near  the  true  meridian. 

Extent,  Nature,  &c.— The  extent  of  Waday,  according  to  tae 
best  Arab  and  native  authorities,  is  about  30  days  journey 
N.  to  S.,  and  24  E.  to  W.  These  must  be  understood  as 
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pedestrian  journeys  of  6  m.  or  8  m.  Wad  ay  is  a  larger  terri 
tory  than  Darfur,  which  it  excels  also  in  fertility  and  in  abun 
dance  of  water.  The  hills  which  diversify  its  surface  run 
chiefly  in  chains  E.  to  W.,  thus  forming  two  hollows,  the  more 
S.  of  which  is  styled  Batha — that  is,  the  valley  or  lowland; 
the  more  N.,  Boteyha,  the  diminutive  of  Batha.  From  the 
Macalyt  Arabs,  who  dwell  near  the  Batha,  this  river  is  sup 
posed  to  take  the  name  of  Mislati,  and  to  be  the  Missclod  of 
Browne.  Through  these  valleys  flow,  from  the  highland  on 
the  E.  confines  of  Waday,  two  streams,  so  copious  in  the  rainy 
season  as  to  overflow  the  adjoining  plains,  and  in  the  dry 
season  never  wholly  exhausted.  They  unite,  lower  down,  to 
form  the  river  (Bahr-el-Gazal)  which  periodically  reaches  and 
converts  into  a  lake  the  hollow  plain  of  Fittre,  about  200  m. 
\V.  of  Waday.  According  to  the  Sheikh-el- Tounsy,  another 
river,  the  Bahr-Iro,  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  those  already 
mentioned,  flows  N.  W.  through  Wadily  from  the  mountains  of 
Marrah,  S.  of  Darfur.  But  the  Bahr-Iro  does  not  figure  in  the 
sheikh's  account  with  the  vividness  and  ampleness  of  detail 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  natural  importance  of  a  great  river 
in  a  tropical  country.  Its  name,  too,  seems  borrowed  from  the 
rivers  of  Begharmi ;  and,  finally,  it  disappears  altogether  from 
the  information  concerning  Waday  collected  with  unexampled 
industry  by  Dr.  Earth. 

Deserts.— The  strip  of  desert  on  the  E.  side  of  Waday, 
separating  it  from  Darfur,  is  by  no  means  utterly  inhospitable, 
but  lying  within  the  limits  of  occasional  rains,  it  affords  pas 
ture,  and  has  in  many  places  trees  ;  yet  it  is  wholly  uninha 
bited.  For,  owing  to  the  deep-rooted  animosity  existing  be 
tween  wandering  tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  settled  popula 
tion  on  the  other,  the  interval  of  three  or  five  days'  journey 
(as  the  width  of  that  tract  is  variously  estimated)  would  not 
allow  either  party  to  feel  secure.  On  the  N.,  Waday  has  the 
mountainous  and  rocky  desert  of  the  Tibboos.  The  plains  on 
the  W.,  towards  Fittre  and  Beghanni,  with  an  extent  of  eight 
or  ten  days'  journey,  resemble  the  desert  but  not  quite  arid 
tract  on  the  E.,  and  are  occupied  by  numerous  tribes  of  Arab 
or  Berber  race.  Towards  the  S.  the  country  improves  con 
tinually  in  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  copiousness  of  water,  and 
variety  of  aspect,  till  at  last  the  forests  of  baobab  and  ebony, 
and  numerous  communities  of  pagan  negroes,  mark  the  limits 
of  the  horse  and  camel  keeping  Mahometans  of  Waday. 

Productions. — In  respect  of  fertility,  Waday  is  said  to  be 
much  superior  to  Darfur,  producing  in  abundance  durra,  dokhn, 
maize,  and  the  other  grains  as  well  as  fruits  of  that  zone. 
It  has  also  a  better  climate,  though  often  visited  by  violent 
hurricanes  during  the  rains.  The  cold  N.  winds  during  the 
winter  diminish  the  evaporation,  so  that  the  rivers  in  general 
never  wholly  dry  up.  The  banks  of  the  Batha  and  Boteyha  are 
lined  with  a  broad  seam  of  trees,  behind  which  spread  well- 
cultivated  plains,  annually  inundated,  and  teeming  with  abun 
dance.  Cattle  and  horses  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  the  va 
rious  tribes  and  races  inhabiting  the  country  find  each  a  suitable 
spot  for  its  peculiar  husbandry,  whether  pastoral  or  agricultural. 
People. — Of  the  various  tribes  or  nations  composing  the 
population  of  Waday,  five  are  considered  as  primitive  and  chief, 
namely,  the  Macalyt,  the  Mymeh,  Dajo,  Kashmereh,  and  Go 
ran.  These  are  probably  of  Tibboo  or  Berber  origin.  Then 
come  the  Kukah,  the  Jenakerah,  and  the  Birguid.  The  Maca 
lyt,  a  bronze-coloured  people  of  mixed  origin,  occupy  the  bor 
ders  of  the  country  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.,  and  are  numerous 
in  Waday  as  well  as  in  Darfur.  The  Mymeh  and  Dajo  both 
dwell  iu  the  S.  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  quite  black.  The 
Kashmereh  speak  a  peculiar  language ;  they  are  industrious, 
docile,  and  orderly,  with  comparatively  light  complexions. 
They  cultivate  the  valley  of  Boteyha,  sowing,  besides  their 
grains,  onions,  coriander,  pepper,  and  other  condiments.  Their 
villages  are  all  ranged  along  the  S.  border  of  the  valley,  and 
wear  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty.  The  Goran  are 
a  pastoral  tribe,  alienated  in  some  degree  from  the  other  tribes 
of  Waday  by  the  fairness  of  their  complexion.  The  Kukah, 
in  the  S.E.  of  Waday,  are  a  pastoral  people,  distinguished  for 
personal  beauty,  and  who,  on  this  account,  furnish  the  sultan 
and  the  opulent  chiefs  of  the  N.  with  female  slaves;  for  the 
five  primitive  tribes  are  alone  exempt  from  servitude.  The 
Jenakerah,  sprung  and  still  recruited  from  the  sultan's  slaves, 
are  distributed  in  groups  throughout  the  country.  The  Bir 
guid  are  the  gipsies  of  Waday;  smiths  and  hunters,  and  in 
corrigible  thieves ;  they  are  thrust  beyond  the  pale  of  charity, 


and  consequently  acknowledge  no  moral  restraint.  This  enu 
meration  of  the  elements  of  a  motley  population  might  be  easily 
lengthened,  and  all  these  various  nations  are  distinguishable  at 
once  by  physical  appearance,  and  by  difference  of  languages. 
They  have  also  their  separate  chiefs  or  kings,  who,  though 
owning  subjection  to  the  Sultan  of  Waday,  are  not  on  that  ac 
count  less  despotic  within  their  petty  domains.  Around  Wa- 
ddy,  again,  are  numerous  tribes  of  Bedwfn,  nearly  all  affecting 
a  noble  Arab  descent,  and  doing  homage  to  the  Sultan  of  Waday 
with  more  or  less  sincerity.  The  Zebedeh,  the  Areygat,  and 
the  El-Bahr  (river- tribe),  are  the  chief  Arab  Bedwin  on  the 
W.  On  the  N.,  the  Mahamid  feed  immense  droves  of  horses 
and  camels.  Farther  E.,  the  Bideyat,  of  negro  origin,  imitate 
the  manners  of  their  Arab  neighbours,  and  subsist  on  camels' 
milk.  Towards  the  S.,  parties  of  the  widely-spread  nation  of 
the  Fellata,  or  Fellany,  keep  immense  herds  of  cattle  where- 
ever  the  pasturage  attracts  them. 

Customs. — In  manners,  dress,  and  mode  of  life,  the  Mahom 
etan  inhabitants  of  Waday  resemble  those  of  Darfur.  Their 
houses,  however,  are  said  to  be  superior,  being  often  of  good 
masonry  (in  Wara  probably) ;  whereas  in  Darfur  they  are  con 
structed  wholly  of  straw.  The  people  of  Waday  have  the  re 
putation  of  great  generosity  and  of  courage,  in  which  latter  qua 
lity  the  Darfurian  is  almost  always  deficient.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  anticipating  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  they 
have  always  held  that  the  organ  or  seat  of  courage  is  a  protu 
berance  behind  the  ear,  and  consequently,  those  who  have  dis 
tinguished  themselves  in  battle  are  authorized  to  bear,  as  a 
badge  of  merit,  large  tumours  artificially  raised  behind  the  ears 
by  cupping.  The  court- ceremonies,  elaborate,  and  for  the  most 
part  humiliating  to  the  subject,  savour  too  much  of  barbarous 
despotism ;  yet  it  is  said  that  the  inspection  of  all  official  ac 
counts,  rigidly  enforced  as  a  public  right,  effectually  main 
tains  a  pure  administration.  It  is  said  that  the  sultan's  body 
guard,  the  Ozbau,  amounts  to  4000  men;  and  that  1000  of 
them,  in  cloaks  and  round  iron-helmets,  and  armed  with  clubs, 
keep  watch  every  night  round  his  palace  in  Wara,  the  popula 
tion  of  which  town  does  not  exceed  40,000. 

Industry. — There  is  little  manufacturing  industry  in  Waday. 
The  people  know  how  to  spin  and  weave  cotton,  and  can  dye 
their  webs,  which  are  inferior,  however,  in  texture  and  colour 
to  those  of  Begharmi ;  they  can  work  iron,  and  make  coarse  im 
plements  for  tlieir  own  use;  but  the  manufactured  articles 
chiefly  in  demand,  and  most  prized  by  them,  are  imported  from 
Egypt  or  Barbary.  They  thus  obtain  beads  and  other  glass- 
work,  cloth  caps,  printed  cottons,  woollen  and  silk  stuffs,  guns, 
swords,  and  cutlery  of  all  kinds ;  saddles,  paper,  copper,  tin, 
and  Spanish  dollars,  on  which  last  the  importers  always  realize 
a  large  profit.  In  return  they  export  gum,  ivory,  ostrich- 
feathers,  tamarinds,  senna,  skins  to  make  water-bags,  and  slave?. 
These  last  form,  in  truth,  the  chief  merchandise  of  Waday. 
Hunted  down  in  the  S.  countries  by  private  adventurers,  who 
buy  a  license  of  the  government,  the  poor  captives  are  driven 
across  the  deserts  to  Barbary  and  Egypt,  the  greater  number 
of  them  perishing  on  the  way.  This  is  the  dark  stain  which 
defaces  the  otherwise  fair  picture  of  Waday.  liichly  endowed 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  this  country  is  almost  cut  off  from  in 
tercourse  with,  and  glories  in  a  trade  condemned  by,  the  civi 
lized  world.  Under  these  circumstances,  Waday  seems  des 
tined  to  be  soon  impoverished  by  the  social  improvements 
going  on  around,  and  to  be  the  last  reached  by  the  benefits 
that  follow  in  their  train. 

Rulers. — The  origin  of  the  Wadayan  dynasty  is  involved  in 
a  cloud  of  traditional  fables,  separately  plausible,  but  collec 
tively  inconsistent.  It  is  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
Senniiwy,  a  noble  tribe  dwelling  on  the  mountain  Ab-Seuun, 
are  descendants  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  or  rather,  were 
adopted  by  a  wandering  member  of  that  family.  The  Sennawy 
became  afterwards  intimately  allied  with  the  Malangah,  the 
Madabah,  and  Madalah  ;  and  these  now  form  the  four  royal 
tribes  of  Waday,  from  one  of  which  the  sultan  must  be  derived. 
Notwithstanding  this  nobility  of  descent,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Wadayan  dynasty  can  be  traced  in  history  beyond  the  sixth 
generation  anterior  to  Abd-el-Kerim,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1803,  and  whose  personal  history  is,  in  European 
i  nyes,  the  only  interesting  portion  of  the  Wadayan  chronicles. 

Itecent  History. — Sultan  Abd-el-Kerim,  surnamed  Sabun 
(soap,  a  highly-prized  luxury  in  those  countries),  subdued  the 
mountaineers  of  El-Tainah,  a  rocky  district  N.E.  of  Waday. 
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and  leading  an  army  S.W.  into  Begharmi,  he  deposed  the  pro 
fligate  sultan  of  that  country.  But  the  success  of  his  arms 
concerns  us  less  than  his  strenuous  efforts  to  open  communica 
tions  with  Egypt  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Sen 
sible  of  the  disadvantages  attending  his  secluded  position,  the 
road  on  one  side  being  commanded  by  Darfur,  on  the  other  by 
Begharmi  and  Bornu,  or  by  the  powerful  tribes  seated  round 
Fittre  and  Kanem,  he  resolved  on  exploring  new  and  more 
direct  routes  across  the  desert.  With  this  view  he  sent  an  en 
voy  to  Mohammed- Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  who  met  his  wishes, 
and  despatched  in  return  a  caravan  to  Waday.  This,  however, 
never  reached  its  destination,  being  seized  and  plundered  by 
the  Darfurians.  A  caravan  sent  directly  N.  from  Waday  by  a 
new  route  to  Bengazi,  was  hardly  more  fortunate.  The  goods 
eventually  arrived  at  the  seaport,  but  the  people  nearly  all 
perished,  having  lost  their  way,  and  wandered  long  in  the  de 
sert.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been  since  repeated  fre 
quently,  and  with  tolerable  success.  Sabun,  naturally  disposed 
in  favour  of  enlightenment,  determined  that  one  of  his  sons 
should  be  qualified  by  education  to  promote  in  Waday  the  in 
terests  of  civilization.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Jafar,  a  youth 
of  thirteen,  to  proceed  to  Egypt  by  way  of  Bengazi,  but  the 
caravan  was  pillaged,  and  the  prince  detained  10  or  12  years  a 
captive  in  Tripoli ;  till  at  length,  through  the  influence  of  the 
English  consul,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  reached  Cairo  in 
1827.  His  story,  published  at  the  time  in  an  English  periodi 
cal,  was  deemed  by  many  a  romance,  and  by  none  was  it  tho 
roughly  understood.  It  is  now,  however,  ascertained  that  the 
young  captive  was  the  favourite  son  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el- 
Kerfm.  The  latter  died  about  1815,  and  has  been  followed  on 
the  throne  by  a  son,  a  grandson,  and  lastly,  by  a  brother.  Ja 
far,  however,  it  appears,  had  attempted,  prior  to  1846,  to  drive 
his  uncle  from  the  throne ;  and,  in  1849,  he  was  in  a  hostile 
attitude  in  Darfur,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  assert  his  claims. 
-(Browne'sTVatWs;  Burekhardt'sATw&/a;  Voyage  au  Ouaday , 
par  El-Cheyk-el-Tounsy,  £c.,  185!;  United  Service  Journal, 
1830;  Fresnel,  in  Bulletin  de  la  Sac  de  Geoyr.,  1849-50.) 

WADDESDON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  6010 ac.  Pop.  1743. 

WADDINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3720  ac.  P.  831. 

WADDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  city.     Pop.  962. 

WADDIXGWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  928  ac.  P.  71. 

WADEBKIDGE,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
8  m.  E.S.E.  Padstow,  1.  bank  Camel,  here  crossed  by  a  mag 
nificent  ancient  bridge  of  17  arches.  It  has  two  Dissenting 
places  of  worship  and  a  Friends'  meeting-house;  commodious 
wharfs,  quays,  and  docks ;  and  ships  much  granite,  copper 
and  iron  ore,  and  corn.  Pop.  777. 

WADENHOE,par.Eng.  Northampton;  1150ac.  P.  290. 

WADENSWE1L,  or  WADENSCHWYL,  a  vil.  and  par. 
Switzerland,  can.  and  10  m.  S.S.E.  Zurich,  S.  shore,  Lake  of 
Zurich.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  handsome  parish  church, 
with  a  fine  organ  ;  a  schoolhouse,  poorhouse,  orphan  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  goods,  soap,  and  soda,  and 
several  silk  and  cotton  mills.  Pop.  5094. 

WADHURST,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex, 
5  m.  S.E.  Tonbridge- Wells.  It  has  a  parish  church  with  a 
tower  and  lofty  spire,  and  some  ancient  monuments  ;  Baptist 
and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a  corn-market,  and  two  annual  fairs. 
Area  of  par.,  10,147  ac.  Pop.  2802. 

WADJIER,  or  WADGIER,  one  of  the  smaller  Arru  isls. ; 
with  a  village  of  same  name  on  its  W.  side.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Christians,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Mahometans. 

WADJOE,  a  native  state,  Indian  Archipelago,  near  the 
middle  of  isl.  Celebes,  on  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Boni.  The  in 
habitants  are  peaceful  and  industrious. 

WADOil,  or  WADEK,  a  tn.  Afghanistan,  in  the  Derajat, 
17  m.  W.  Dera-Ghazee-Khan,  on  the  great  route  thence  to 
Kandahar  by  the  Sakhee-Sarwar  Pass.  Pop.  2000. 

WADOWICE,  or  WADETZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  23  m.  S.W.  Cracow;  with  a  handsome  court 
house,  barracks,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  2344. 

WADSLEY,  a  vil.  and  dist.  England,  co.  York,  on  the 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  railway,  3  m.  N.N.  W.  Sheffield.  It 
has  a  modern  parish  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  two  ordinary 
and  two  infant  schools,  several  almshouses,  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  clasp-knives.  Pop.  4333. 

WADWORTH,  par.  Eng.  York;  2930  ac.     Pop.  724. 

WAELHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  12  m. 
S.  Antwerp,  on  the  Nethe  and  the  Dyle;  with  manufactures 


of  linen,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill,  and  a  trr.de  in  hay,  corn, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  Pop.  1075. 

WAEPING,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Che-kiang,  near  the  fron 
tiers  of  Kiangnan,  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Hwuy-chow,  and 
S.W.  Hang-chow.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  otherwise 
fortified.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

WAEREGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  9  m.  N.E.  Courtrai ;  with  extensive  linen  manufac 
tures.  Pop.  6975. 

WAERMAERDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
,  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  28  m.  S.S.E.  Bruges;  with  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  a  brewery,  a  flour  and  a  mustard  mill,  and  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1388. 

WAERSCHOOT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Lieva,  8  m.  N.W.  Ghent;  with  extensive  linen 
!  and  cotton  manufactures,  two  breweries,  a  dye- work,  two  oil 
!  and  four  flour  mills.  Pop.  6096. 

WAES  (PAYS-DE-),  an  anc.  dist.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  nearly  included  between  the  Scheldt  from  Ghent  to  the 
village  of  Doel,  a  little  below  Antwerp,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
that  village  to  Zelzaete.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
peopled  tracts  of  its  extent  in  Europe,  and  was  formerly  called 
the  pleasure-garden  of  Flanders. 

WAESMUNSTER,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  1 6  m.  E.  by  N.  Ghent,  1.  bank  Durme.  It  has  wide 
and  paved  streets;  and  a  handsome  market-place,  a  richly 
decorated  church,  a  townhall,  convent,  almshouse,  several 
primary  schools ;  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  leather,  blue,  starch,  vinegar,  candles,  chi- 
!  cory,  &c. ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Pop.  5393. 

WAGENDRUSSEL,  or  VAGENDEISZEL,  a  vil.  Hungary, 
co.  Zips,  dist.  and  13  m.  S.  Leutsehau,  in  a  deep  mountain- 
hollow,  1.  bank  Gcilnitz;  with  important  iron-mines.  P.  2383. 

WAGENFELD,  a  vil.  Hanover,  S.E.  Diepholz;  with 
manufactures  of  linen  and  a  flax-mill.  Pop.  2794. 

WAGENINGEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  9  m. 
W.  by  S.  Arnhem,  on  the  railway  thence  to  Utrecht,  and 
near  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  number  of  tine-looking  houses,  a 
townhall,  two  churches,  a  Latin  and  several  other  schools,  a 
library,  and  several  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  a  trade 
1  in  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2163. 

WAGER  RIVER,  a  large  inlet,  British  N.  America, 
N.N.W.  of  Hudson's  Bay;  its  entrance  is  about  lat.  65°  N. ; 
Ion.  87°  W. 

WAGHEN,  or  WAWN,  par.  Eng.  York ;  5085  ac.  P.  347. 

WAGRAM,  or  DEUTSCH-WAGKAM,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria, 
1.  bank  Rnssbach,  12  m.  N.E.  Vienna,  famous  for  the  victory 
gained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  in  1809. 

WAGSTADT,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  15  m. 
S.E.  Troppan,  on  the  Wagbach.  It  is  walled;  and  has  a 
parish  church,  a  castle,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  tanneries.  Pop.  2400. 

WAHLEREN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  9m. 
S.W.  Bern,  above  r.  bank  Sense.  Pop.  (agricultural),  4975. 

WAHLEKSHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhes- 
sen,  circle  Cassel ;  with  two  castles,  one  of  them  a  fine  old 
ruin ;  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1478. 

WAHLSTATT,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
10  m.  S.W.  Liegnitz.  Near  it,  in  1241,  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz 
I  defeated  the  Tartars;  and  in  1813  the  Prussians  defeated  the 
j  French.. 

WAHRING,  a  vil.  Lower  Austria,  so  near  Vienna  as  to 
be  almost  one  of  its  suburbs.  It  has  a  parish  church,  with  a 
beautiful  cemetery,  in  which  Beethoven  is  buried ;  and  manu- 
j  factures  of  ordinary  and  morocco  leather,  refined  wax,  and 
I  Japan  ware.  Pop.  2600. 

WAI  A,  one  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  (peak)  17° 
17'  20"  S. ;  Ion.  177°  4'  35"  E.  It  is  high  and  rugged;  with 
a  peak  about  1641  ft.  high.  Though  apparently  a  craggy 
rock,  it  is  said  to  be  fertile.  Pop.  about  3000. 

WAIBL1NGEN,  a  tn.  W7iirtemberg,  circle  Neekar,  on 
i  the  Eems ;  with  a  Latin  school,  and  manufactures  of  articles 
in  wood,  tanneries,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  2700. 

WTAIBSTADT,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
'  Rodenbach,  S.E.  Mannheim.  It  was  once  an  important  place, 
and  rose  to  be  a  free-town.  Pop.  1851. 

WAIDHOFEN,  two  places,  Lower  Austria:—!,  (-an- 

der-Albs),  43  m.  W.S.W.  St.  Polten.     It  consists  of  a  walled 

1  town  with  five  gates,  and  of  two  suburbs;  and  has  a  church, 
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a  castle  extensive  iron-works,  and  manufactures  of  scythes,  I  a  high  and  two  normal  schools,  a  convent,  and  an  orphan 
wire,  and  hooks.  Pop.  3000. — 2,  (-an-der-  Thaya) ,  A  tn.,  31  m.  |  hospital.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  wine  and  cattle.  P.  11,271. 
N.  W.  Krems ;  with  a  castle,  a  parish  church ;  manufactures  of  j  WAKEF1ELD,  a  mun.  and  parl.  bor.  and  par.  England, 
ribbons  and  cloth  stuffs.  Pop.  1400.  W.  Riding,  and  27  m.  S.  by  W.  York,  beautifully  situated  on 

WAIGATZ,  an  isl.  Russia.     See  VAIGATZ.  I  a  slope  rising  from  the  Calder,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 

WAIGEOU,  WAYOEOU,  or  WAGEO,  an  isl.  Indian  Archi-    bridge  of  eight  arches,  and  on  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  rail- 


pelago,  off  N.W.  coast,  Papua,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Dampier  Strait;  lat.  (S.E.  point)  0°  21'  S.;  Ion.  131°  18' 
E.  (R.)  It  is  about  70  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  20  m.  broad; 
and  forms  two  peninsulas,  united  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  Chabrol,  penetrating 
N.W.,  and  almost  intersecting- the  island.  In  the  centre  the 
inland  is  high  and  hilly,  and  well  covered  with  woods.  Many 
small  streams  flow  towards  the  coasts,  which  are  well  supplied 
with  good  harbours  and  bays;  those  of  Boni  and  Offak,  on  the 
N.  side,  have  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  The  principal  hill 
is  Djebby-Monpenie,  which  is  visible  50  m.  off  at  sea;  and 
there  are  three  other  peaks  of  a  like  magnitude.  Though  on 
the  equator,  the  climate,  tempered  by  sea-breezes  and  the 
moisture  of  the  land,  is  not  particularly  hot.  The  products 
include  sago,  sugar-cane,  pimento,  cocoa-nuts,  sweet-potatoes, 
calabashes,  and  probably  likewise  spices ;  wild  swine  are 
plentiful,  and  there  are  birds  of  paradise,  cockatoos,  crown- 
doves,  and  wild  barn-door  fowls.  The  inhabitants  consist  of 
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Malays  on  the  coast,  Alfooras  in  the  hills,  and  Papuans;  the 
last  build  their  large  houses  raised  up  on  bamboo  pillars.  The 
lower  classes  go  quite  naked,  but  the  upper  classes  wear 
jackets  and  other  clothes,  of  Chinese  materials,  and  a  turban. 
Their  arms  are  bow  and  arrow,  and  pikes  with  iron  points. 
A  considerable  barter  trade  is  carried  on  with  China,  and 
sundry  Chinese  merchants  have  settled  here  and  trade  with 
Papua.  Pop.  100,000. 

AVAIKATO,  a  river,  New  Zealand,  N.  isl.,  issues  from 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  Lake  Taupo  ;  flows  N.N.  W.  to  Wanga- 


way.  It  consists  of  three  principal  and  several  minor  streets, 
not  generally  either  well  formed  or  well  kept,  though  some, 
chiefly  of  modern  construction,  are  spacious  and  regular ;  and  has 
a  fine  old  church,  situated  on  a  height,  and  conspicuous  at  a 
distance  by  its  tower  and  a  spire ;  four  district  churches,  one  of 
them  a  handsome  structure  crowned  by  a  dome;  Quaker,  Bap 
tist,  Independent,  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  R.  Catholic  cha 
pels  ;  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  Ionic  order,  containing  an  as 
sembly-room  and  music-saloon  ;  mechanics'  institute,  library, 
&c. ;  a  courthouse,  and  house  of  correction ;  public  baths,  a 
theatre,  a  free  grammar-school,  in  buildings  equally  handsome 
and  commodious ;  a  green-coat  charity,  and  several  other  schools; 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  W.  Riding ;  numerous  provident  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  literary  and  geological  societies, 
the  latter  with  a  valuable  museum.  Woollen  cloth  and  worsted, 
long  the  staple  manufactures  of  the  town,  though  less  impor 
tant  than  formerly,  still  employ  many  hands ;  and  there  are 
also  large  dyeing-establishments,  breweries,  malt-kilns,  roper 
ies,  foundries,  machine,  copperas,  and  starch  works.  The  corn- 
market  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
j  accommodate  the  dealers,  warehouses  capable  of  containing 
200,000  quarters  have  been  erected.  The  trade  in  wool  is  also 
very  extensive,  and  large  cattle-markets  are  held  every  fort 
night.  The  celebrated  classical  scholar  Dr.  Bentley,  Dr.  Pot 
ter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  founder  of  the 
I'adcliffe  library  at  Oxford,  and  Joseph  Bingham,  author  of 
the  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  were  natives  of  Wakefield.  It  sends 
a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (parl.  bor.),  22,057,  Area  of 
par.,  9311  ac.  Pop.  33,117. 

WAKERING,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex :— 1,  (Great] ;  5484 
ac.  Pop.  905.— 2,  (Little) ;  5862  ac.  Pop.  292. 

WAKERLEY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  2130  ae.  P.  232. 

WAKES-CoLNE,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1926  ac.     Pop.  490. 

WALACIIIA,  or  WALLACHIA  [German,  Walacliei;  Lat. 
Valachia;  French,  Valachie,  or  Valaquie;  Dutch,  WallacJtye],  a 
principality,  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  lat.  43°  40'  to  45°  40'  N. ;  Ion. 
22°  30'  to  28°  E. ;  and  bounded,  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Carpa 
thians,  separating  it  from  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  of  Hun 
gary  ;  W.,  S.,  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  separating  it  in  the  first 
direction  from  Servia,  and  in  the  last  two  from  Bulgaria,  and 
N.  E.  by  Moldavia,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  separated  by  the  Se 
reth,  and  its  tributary  Milkov.  It  is  thus  remarkably  well  de 
fined  by  great  natural  boundaries,  and  is  of  an  irregularly  oval 
form,  with  a  conjugate  axis  from  W.  to  E.  of  260  m.,  and  a 


transverse  of  120  m. ;  area,  about  27,000  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  inclined  plane,  sloping  from  the  Carpa 
thians  towards  the  Danube.  In  the  W.  and  lesser  portion,  called 
Little  Walachia,  the  slope  is  nearly  due  S.E. ;  in  the  E.  and 
larger  portion,  called  Greater  Walachia,  it  is  S.E.  Among  the 

o,  then  turns  suddenly  AV.  and  falls  into  the  ocean,  form-  \  mountains  of  the  N.  and  W.  the  elevation,  which  averages  from 
ing  the  harbour  of  Waikato.  Its  chief  affluent,  Maipa,  joins  it  j  3000  ft.  to  4000  ft.,  rises  in  particular  summits  to  7000  ft.,  and 
on  the  left.     It  is  navigable  for  100  m.  by  vessels  of  30  tons.  [  in  Mount  Boutschetesch,  N.  of  Kimpolung,  exceeds  8000  ft.; 
WAINFLEET,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  33  m.  !  but  this  elevation  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  region  of  hills  and 
E.S.E.  Lincoln,  on  the  Steeping,  which  is  here  navigable.  It  '  undulating  plains,  and  finally  sinks  down  into  extensive  flats, 
consists  of  three  principal  streets,  is  well  built  of  brick ;  and  i  often  swampy,  and  fringed  near  the  "banks  of  the  Danube  by  a 
has  three  parish  churches,  \Vesleyan  and  Friends'  chapels,  a  '  chain  of  shallow  lakes.     Many  of  the  loftier  summits  are  coin- 
grammar  a^nd  another  endowed  school.     Pop.  2255.  I  posed  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist;  in  the  hilly  region,  though 
VVAIRAU,  a  river,  New  Zealand,  Middle  Island,  rises  in  i  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  formation  appears  to  be  want- 
the  Snowy  Mountains;  flows  E.N.E.,  and  falls  into  Cloudy  !  ing,  the  cretaceous  system  is  largely  developed,  and  is  overlain 
Bay,  Cook's  Strait.     It  is  navigable  for  several  miles.  by  tertiary  conglomerates,  clays,  marls,  and  sandstones.     In 
WAIROA,  New  Zealand.     See  HAWKE  BAY.                       the  S.  and  E.  diluvial  gravels,  and  alluvial  deposits  of  great 
:XA?T.?\Par   En»-  Li"coln;  780  ac.     Pop.  53.                  depth,  form  large  and  fertile  plains.     The  most  valuable  mine- 
LN,  or  VACZ  [Latin,  Vacium],  a  tn.  Hungary,     ral  of  Walachia  is  salt,  the  mines  of  which  seem  almost  inex- 
i.  N.  Pesth,  1.  bank  Danube,  which  here  forms  i  haustible.   Petroleum  and  asphalt  are  also  abundant;  sulphur  is 
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the  island  of  St  Andrew. 


It  is  beautifully  situated  among  '  found  in  more  limited  quantities.     The  only  metal  of  conse- 

" 


vineyards  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Xagy-Sznl,  and  though  long  quence  is  copper,  which  has  been  worked  to  "some  extent  ;  gold 
and  narrow,  is  regularly  built.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  several  streams.  The  drainage 
cathedral,  built  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter  s  at  Rome,  and  con-  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  which  receives  it  on  its 
sidered,  after  that  of  Gran,  the  finest  in  Hungary;  three  other  i  left  bank,  both  directlyand  bynumerous  affluents,  particularly 
R.  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  and  an  Armenian  church,  j  the  Schyl,  Aluta,  united  Vede  and  Teliorman,  Argisch  or  Ard- 
a  bishop's  palace,  with  fine  gardens;  two  townhouses,  an  jish,  Jalomitza,  and  Sereth.  The  climate,  in  the  more  moun- 
episcopal  seminary,  a  Piarist  college  and  gymnasium,  with  I  tainous  districts,  is  severe  ;  and  even  on  the  plains  the  whiter 
library;  a  large  and  well-endowed  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  !  continues  long.  The  Danube  and  its  tributaries  are  regularly 
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frozen  over  for  about  six  weeks.   The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  WALDECK,  a  principality,  Germany,  forming  the  30th 

fertility,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  whole  principality  admits  '  state  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
of  being  cultivated  like  a  gar  Jen.  With  very  imperfect  cul-  \  tinct  parts — Waldeck  properly  so  called,  and  the  principality 
tare,  wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  everywhere  raised  in  abun-  I  of  Pyrmont.  Waldeck  Proper  is  bounded,  N.  and  W.  by  Rhe- 
dance.  Tobacco,  hops,  and  flax  are  also  extensively  grown;  \  nish  Prussia,  and  S.  and  E.  by  Hesse-Cassel.  Pyrmont,  situ- 
the  vine  thrives  well,  and  there  is  a  profusion  of  all  ordinary  '  ated  about  30  m.  N.,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Weser,  is  inclosed 
fruits.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hanover,  and 
Manufactures  are  insignificant ;  the  trade  is  principally  in  raw  Brunswick.  Area  of  Waldeck  Proper,  347  geo.  sq.  m. ;  of  Pyr- 
produce.  exchanged  against  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  foreign  mont,  24  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  particularly 


wines,  furs,  and  various  manufactures,  chiefly  from  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly  pure  Wala- 
chians,  who  are  believed  to  have  descended  without  much  in 
termixture  from  the  ancient  Dacians,  have  lost  almost  all  their 
better  qualities  during  long  misgovernment,  and  have  now  few 
qualities  to  compensate  for  their  prevailing  indolence,  sottish- 
ness,  cunning,  and  revenge.  They  belong  generally  to  the 
Greek  church,  which  provides  very  imperfectly  either  for  the 
religious  or  moral  education  of  its  adherents.  Walachia,  with 
the  adjoining  principality  of  Moldavia,  is  nominally  a  depen 
dency  of  Turkey,  to  which  it  pays  an  annual  tribute,  and  till 
recently  was  under  an  undefined  kind  of  Russian  protectorate. 
The  prince,  or  hospodar,  is  elected  for  life  by  the  boyards  or 
nobles,  who  hold  a  kind  of  legislative  diet,  by  which  the  sove 
reign  power  is  modified.  Administratively  the  principality  j  bailiwicks — Twiste,  Diemel,  Werde,  Eder,  and  Eisenberg, 
is  divided  into  18  districts,  13  in  Great  and  5  in  Little  Wala-  I  Pyrmont  forms  a  single  bailiwick  of  its  own  name.  P.  58,753, 
chia.  Pop.  about  2,000,000. 

WALAJANAGUR,  a  large  tn.  Hindoostan,  Carnatic,  on 
the  Palaur,  65  m.  W.  by  S.  Madras;  lat.  11°  40'  N. ;  Ion. 
78°  5'  E.  ;  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  neatly  built  towns  in 
India.  The  homes  are  large,  but  are  only  one  story  high,  and 
roofed  with  tiles.  It  has  an  extensive  trade. 


in  the  S.W.  of  Waldeck,  where  it  is  covered  by  ramifications 
of  the  Eggegebirge,  Rothhaar-gebirge,  and  Habichts-gebirge, 
some  of  the  summits  of  which  attain  a  height  of  about  2500  ft. 
Some  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  slate,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  sandstone.  In  several  districts  basalt  occurs. 
The  rivers,  of  which  the  Eder  in  the  N.,  and  the  Diemel  in 
the  S.  of  Waldeck  Proper,  are  the  principal,  all  belong  to  the 
basin  of  the  Weser.  The  climate  is  rather  cold,  but  healthy. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  is  available  for  cultiva 
tion,  though  not  remarkably  fertile.  Much  of  the  remainder 
is  covered  with  wood.  The  only  minerals  now  worked  are 
ironstone,  lignite,  slate,  ochre,  black  marble,  and  alabaster. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  beer,  and  brandy.  For  ad 
ministrative  purposes  Waldeck  Proper  is  divided  into  five 


WALBECK,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  28  m. 
W.N.W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Aller;  with  a  church,  limekilns, 
several  mills,  tile- works,  and  beds  of  fine  pipe-clay.  P.  1225. 

WALBERSWICK,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1960ac.    P. 357. 

WALBERTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1722  ac.     P.  578. 

WALCHEREN,  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  forming  an  irregularly  shaped  circle  of 
about  11  m.  in  diameter.  It  is  a  fine  island,  in  some  parts 
well  wooded,  but  generally  consisting  of  fertile  meadow- 
lands,  yielding  corn  and  madder  in  great  plenty.  Fruit  is 


almost  all  Protestants. 

WALDEGRAVE,  an  isl.,  S.  Australia,  S.  side,  Anxious 
Bay,  Eyre  Land,  and  N.E.  Flinders  Island ;  lat,  33°  35'  S. ; 
Ion.  134°  37'  E. 

WALDEN-SAFFRON,  a  mun.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par. 
England,  co.  Essex,  40  m.  N.N.E.  London,  singularly  situate  1 
on  the  crown  and  sides  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land.  It  has  six 
principal  streets,  and  a  spacious  market-place,  in  which  is  a 
commodious  and  handsome  townhall.  It  is  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas ;  and  has  a  spacious  and  elegant  parish  church, 
seven  Dissenting  churches,  an  endowed  grammar  and  several 
other  schools,  almshouses,  various  minor  charities,  and  a  liter 
ary  and  scientific  institution.  There  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  malt  and  barley.  Area  of  par.,  7416  ac.  Pop.  5911. 

WALDEN  (ST.  PAUL'S),  par.  Eng.  Herts;  3678  ac. 
Pop.  1175. 


abundant.     There  are  some  breweries,  soap-works,  salt-re-  WALUENBUCII,  a  tn.   Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar, 

fineries,  and  saw  and  corn  mills,  &c.,  but  the  inhabitants  are     7  m.  S.S.W.  Stuttgart,  on  the  Aichbach ;  with  an  old  castle, 


chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  It  contains  the  towns  of 
Flushing,  Middelburg  (the  capital),  and  Veere.  It  is  protected 
from  the  sea  by  strong  dikes,  which  have  frequently  been 
ruptured.  In  1808  the  water  burst  the  dikes  and  committed 
great  damage,  the  country  being  in  some  places  laid  under 
water  to  a  depth  of  above  30  ft.  On  July  30, 1809,  the  British 
expedition  under  Lord  Chatham  landed  near  Veere,  and  took 
it,  Middelburg,  and  Flushing,  but  had  to  retire  the  December 
following,  after  losing  7000  men  by  fever.  Pop.  40,000. 

WALCOT,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Lincoln;  1747  ac.  P.  152. 
— 2,  Somerset;  7156  ac.  P.  9452. 

WALCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  735  ac.     Pop.  167. 

WALCOURT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  24  m. 
S.W.  Namur,  on  the  Eau-d'-Heure ;  with  an  ancient  Gothic 
church,  in  which  an  image  of  the  Virgin  annually  attracts  more 
than  20,000  pilgrims.  Pop.  952. 

WALCZ,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  DF.UTSCHKRONE. 

WALD,  a  tn.  Rhenisli  Prussia,  gov.  Dusseldorf,  circle 
Solingen ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
and  linen  fabrics,  umbrellas,  iron  and  steel  ware.  P.  5278. 

WALD,  two  places,  Switzerland:—!,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can. 
and  19  m.  E.S.E.  Zurich,  at  the  outlet  of  a  picturesque  valley. 
It  has  a  handsome  church,  a  commodious  schoolhouse,  manu 
factures  of  linen,  several  spinning-mills,  and  an  iron-work. 
Pop.  3895. — 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  7  m.  E.N.E.  Appen- 
zell.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  parish  church  and  an  orphan 
hospital.  Pop.  1489. 

WALDASCHAFF,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  dist. 
Rothenbuch,  at  the  source  of  the  Aschaff ;  witha  parish  church, 
manufactures  of  stoneware,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  1324. 

WALDAU,  several  places,  Prussia,  particularly  a  vil., 
prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle  Bunzlau;  with  a  parish 
church,  a  castle,  vinegar-works,  tile-works,  several  bleach- 
fields,  saw,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  2233. 

WALDCAPPEL,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  on 
the  Werra,  20  m.  S.E.  Cassel,  Pop.  1304. 


glass-works,  and  several  mills.     Pop.  1952. 

WALDENBURG,  several  places,  Germany,  particularly : 
— 1 ,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  37  m.  S.W.  Breslan. 
on  the  Polsnitz ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  parish 
church,  chapel,  and  courthouse ;  manufactures  of  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  linen  and  yarn,  and  several  potteries,  dye- 
works,  and  mills.  Pop.  (1852),  4241.— 2,  A  tn.  Wurtemberg, 
circle  Jaxt,  8  m.  E.  Oehringen;  with  an  ancient  castle  seated 
on  a  height.  Pop.  1060. — 3,  A  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau, 


1.  bank  Mulde,  10  m.  W.  Chemnitz.     It  is 


1 ;  and  has  a 


fine  castle,  with  a  park;  a  church,  hospital,  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen,  and  mixed  goods,  hosiery,  and  articles  in  horn ; 
and  paper  and  other  mills.  Pop.  2253. 

WALDERSHARE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1242  ac.     P.  105. 

WALDHEIM,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  35  m.  S.E.  Leip 
zig,  r.  bank  Zschoppau ;  with  a  castle,  used  as  a  house  of  cor 
rection  ;  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  fustian, 
two  bleachfields,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  3872. 

WALDITCH,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  285  ac.     Pop.  176. 

WALDITZ  (GROSS  and  KLEIN),  two  nearly- contiguous 
vils.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  circle  Lowenberg ; 
with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  tile-works,  and  two  mills.  P.  1397. 

WALDKIRCH :— 1 ,  A  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
W.  St.  Gall,  1.  bank  Sitter;  with  a  spacious  old  church.  Pop. 
2681. — 2,  A  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  1.  bank  Elz,  8  m. 
N.E.  Freiburg.  It  is  walled ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  an  hospi 
tal,  manufactures  of  linen,  a  paper-mill,  and  tanneries.  P.  2576. 

WALDKIRCHEN,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  S.E. 
Chemnitz ;  with  a  church,  tile-works,  four  mills,  and  a  trade 
in  wood  and  in  toys.  Pop.  1182. 

WALDMICHELBACH,  a  vil.  Hesse- Darmstadt,  prov. 
Starkenburg,  23m.  S.S.E.  Darmstadt;  with  a  parish  and  two 
other  churches.  Pop.  1694. 

WALDMOHR,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  on  the  Glan, 
N.  Zweibriicken ;  with  a  parish  church,  the  remains  of  a  Ro 
man  station,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1191. 
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WALDMttNCHEN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  pic 
turesquely  situated  on  the  Schwarzach,  36  m.  N.E.  Ratisbon. 
It  has  three  churches,  a  chape.1.  a  castle;  manufactures  of  linen 
and  thread,  glass-works,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  Pop.  2132. 

WALDNIEL,or  BunowALDNiEL,avil.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
pov.  and  W.  Diisseldorf ;  with  two  churches;  manufactures  of 
ribbons,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1175. 

WALDOBOKOUGH,  atn.  and  port  of  entry,  U.  States, 
Maine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muscongus,  55  m.  K.  Portland. 
Its  most  important  business  is  the  building  of  vessels,  of 
which,  in  1850,  the  number  fitted- out  was  71,  carrying  23,630 
tons.  The  coasting  trade  and,  fisheries  of  cod  and  mackerel 
are  also  very  important.  Pop.  4199. 

AVALURINGFIELD,par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  115Gac.  P.169. 

WALDRON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sussex,  6  m. 
E.S.E.  Uckfield;  with  a  parish  church,  having  an  embattled 
tower;  a  Methodist  chapel,  and  chalybeate-springs.  Area  of 
par.,  6218  ac.  Pop.  1106. 

'  WALDSASSEN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate, 
33  m.  E.N.E.  Baireuth;  with  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
manufactures  of  calico  and  earthenware,  and  a  paper-mill. 
Pop.  1522. 

WALDSEE:— 1,  A  tn.  Wiir- 
temberg,  circle  Danube,  32  m. 
S.S.W.  Ulm;  with  a  castle  of  the 
prmces  of  \Valdburg,  a  Gothic 
church,  old  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  hospital.  P.  1570.— 2,  A  vil. 
Bavaria,  Palatinate,  circle  Spires; 
with  a  parish  church,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.  Pop.  117i). 

WALUSHUT,  a  tn.  Baden, 
circle  Upper  Rhine,  r.  bank  Rhine, 
30  m.  S.E.  Freiburg.  It  is  an  old 
place,  surrounded  by  walls ;  and 
contains  a  church,  to  which  pil 
grimages  are  made ;  and  a  Ca 
puchin  monastery.  Pop.  1364. 

WALDSTATT,  A  vil.  and 
par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  4  m. 
W.N.  W.  Appenzell ;  with  mineral- 
springs,  and  a  much-visited  bath 
ing-establishment.  Pop.  957. 

WALDSTATTER  (Dm 
VIER),  a  name  anciently  and  still 
sometimes  given  to  the  four  Swis? 
cantons — Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwal- 
den,  and  Luzern,  probably  from  the 
extensive  forests  with  which  they 
were  once  covered. 

WALDSTATTERSEE  (VIEH).  See  LUZERN  (LAKE  OF). 

WALES,  a  principality  in  the  S.W.  of  the  isl.  of  Great 
Britain,  which  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  heir- 
apparent  of  the  British  crown,  and  consists  of  a  N.  and  a  S. 
division,  each  comprising  six  counties,  as  follows: — 


markable  bridges,  and  with  a  number  of  smaller  islands  chiefly 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  S.W.  coast.  The  peninsula, 
washed  N.  and  W.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  S.  by  Bristol  Channel, 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  four  English  counties,  Cheshire, 
Shropshire,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth,  is  135  m.  long;  where 
widest  95  m.  and  where  narrowest  only  35  m.  broad ;  and 
lias  an  area  of  7389  sq.  m.  It  is  very  mountainous,  particu 
larly  in  the  N.  division,  where  Snowdon,  the  culminating 
point  of  S.  Britain,  rises  to  the  height  of  357 1  ft. ;  is  inter 
sected  by  beautiful  valleys,  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
including  among  others  the  Severn,  which  has  its  source  within 
it;  and  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  copper  in  the  N.,  and 
coal  and  iron  partially  there  also,  but  much  more  extensively 
in  the  S.  The  Silurian  formation,  so  called  after  the  Silures, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  covers  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface,  extending  continuously  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Conway  to  the  vicinity  of  St.  David's  Head ; 
but  is  succeeded  in  the  S.  by  the  old  red  sandstone,  above 
which  lies,  first  the  mountain-limestone,  and  then  the  large 
and  valuable  coal-field  already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  Severn,  already  mentioned,  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Dee,  which  has  cart  of  its  lower  course  in  Cheshire; 


COUNTIES 

Area  in 
quare  m. 

stat  acres. 

Pop.  1841. 

Pop   1851. 

Principal 
Towns. 

Jforlh. 

Anglesey  
Caernarvon... 

271 
544 

193,453 
370,273 

50,8«1 
81,093 

57,32? 

87,870 

Anglesey. 

Denbigh  

Flint.!... 
Merioneth  
Montgomery.  . 
South. 

6S3 
244 
663 

639 

386,052 
184,905 
385,29) 
483,32:5 

88,478 
66.919 
39  332 
69,607 

92,663 
68,156 
38,843 
67,335 

Denbigh. 
Flint. 
Jolgelly. 
Montgomery 

Brecon  
Cardigan  
Caenuarthen. 
Glamorgan.... 
Pembroke  
Radnor  

754 
675 
974 
792 
610 
390 

460,158 
443,387 
606,331 
547,494 
4(>1,691 
272,128 

55,603 
6h,76G 
106326 
171,188 
88,044 
25,458 

61,474 
70,796 
110,632 
231,849 
91,140 
24,716 

Brecon. 
Cardigan. 
3aermarthen 
Cardiff. 
1'embruke. 
Radnor. 

Total  

7,3^9 

4,734,186 

911,705 

i,  005,721 

As  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  especially  of  England. 
Wales  has  been  generally  described  under  those  two  articles, 
but  its  comparatively  isolated  position,  and  its  very  marked 
features,  both  physical  and  moral,  demand  for  it  a  short 
additional  notice.  It  is  composed  of  a  peninsula,  with  the 
island  of  Anglesey  situated  at  its  N.W.  extremity,  and  sepa- 
rated  from  it  by  the  Mcnai  Strait,  now  crossed  by  two  very  re- 
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the  Clwyd,  in  Denbigh  and  Flint ;  the  Conway,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Denbigh  and  Caernarvon  ;  the  Dovey,  and 
the  united  Rheidiol  and  Ystwith,  which  have  their  mouths 
near  the  centre  of  Cardigan  Bay  ;  the  Teify,  separating  Car 
digan  on  the  N.  from  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke  on  the  S. ; 
the  Cleddy  and  Cleddeu,  remarkable  chiefly  from  contribut 
ing,  by  their  junction,  to  form  the  splendid  estuary  of  Milford 
Haven  ;  the  Towy  and  Bury,  which  both  fall  into  Caermar 
then  Bay ;  the  Ebry  and  Taf,  which  have  a  common  estuary 
in  Bristol  Channel ;  the  Romney,  which  forms  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Wales  and  England ;  and  the  Usk  and 
Wye,  which,  though  rising  in  the  principality,  have  only  the 
earlier  part  of  their  course  within  it.  The  lakes  are  nume 
rous,  but  the  largest,  that  of  Bala,  is  only  4  m.  long,  and 
scarcely  1  m.  broad.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole  moderate 
and  equable,  though  somewhat  keen  in  the  loftier  districts. 
In  all  the  counties,  but  more  especially  in  the  maritime,  humi 
dity  is  in  excess,  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  the  principality 
being  34  inches,  while  that  in  England  is  only  22.  Hence 
both  climate  and  surface  concur  in  rendering  Wales  much 
more  adapted  for  pasture  than  agriculture.  The  soil,  too,  seldom 
possesses  great  natural  fertility,  except  in  some  of  the  vales, 
of  which  those  of  the  Clwyd  in  the  N.,  and  of  Glamorgan  in 
the  S.,  are  celebrated  for  productiveness.  The  latter,  rather 
a  plain  than  a  vale,  is  of  great  extent,  and  grows  excellent 
wheat.  The  system  of  agriculture,  however,  notwithstand 
ing  recent  improvements,  continues  on  the  whole  indifferent. 
The  minerals,  as  already  observed,  are  very  valuable,  and  tho 
S.  contains  Eome  of  the  largest  coal  and  iron  works  in  the 
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kingdom,  as  well  as  the  smelting-works  of  Swansea,  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Of  manufactures,  properly 
so  called,  by  far  the  most  important  are  woollens.  The  prin 
cipal  articles  are  flannel,  for  which  the  principality  has  long 
been  famous,  cloth  chiefly  of  a  coarser  description,  and  hosiery. 
The  inhabitants  long  struggled  manfully,  first  against  the 
Romans,  and  afterwards  against  the  Anglo-Saxons.  They  be 
came  tributary  to  England  in  the  10th  century,  and  after  vari 
ous  vicissitudes,  in  which  their  attempts  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
only  rivetted  it  more  firmly,  were  finally  and  completely  incor 
porated  with  the  English  monarchy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Botli  in  language  and  manners,  however,  they  continue  to  he 
a  distinct  people,  and  give  undeniable  evidence  of  a  Celtic 
origin.  Their  dialect  bears  a  marked  affinity  to  the  Gaelic 
or  Erse,  but  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  Corn 
ish  dialect,  and  that  which  is  still  exclusively  used  by  the 
peasantry  in  the  W.  of  the  French  prov.  Bretagne.  Welsh  I 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  now  spoken  in  Europe,  ! 
and  has  also  a  literature,  composed  chiefly  of  the  poetical 
effusions  of  bards,  some  of  whom  flourished  as  early  as  the 
Gth  century,  but  partly  also  of  prose,  of  which  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  completed  in  1588,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
specimens.  Among  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the 
people,  one  of  the  most  striking,  at  least  to  a  stranger,  is  the 
female  dress,  consisting  generally  of  a  plain  or  checked  gown, 
a  mantle,  a  napkin  of  gay  flaunting  colours  around  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  a  black  beaver-hat,  either  cylindrical,  like 
that  worn  elsewhere  by  men,  or  broad-brimmed  and  tapering 
to  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone.  All  classes  are  distinguished 
by  civility  and  hospitality;  and  though  among  the  lower  ranks 
very  loose  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  privileges  which  a  declared 
lover  may  claim,  when  once  the  marriage-knot  is  tied  the 
duties  of  married  life  appear  to  be  faithfully  performed.  Many 
curious  superstitions,  handed  down  by  immemorial  custom, 
still  retain  their  hold,  and  even  the  gross  imposture  of  Mor- 
monism  has  found  many  followers,  particularly  in  the  mining 
districts;  but  in  addition  to  the  labours  of  theEstablished  clergy, 
those  of  the  Methodists  have  been  signally  successful  in  diffus 
ing  a  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people 
belonging  to  what  are  called  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  find 
one  of  their  principal  sources  of  enjoyment  either  as  teachers 
or  taught  in  the  primitive  services  of  their  church,  or  in  the 
Sunday-school  almost  invariably  attached  to  it.  P.  1,005,721. 

WALES,  par.  Eng.  York;  1950  ac.     Pop.  268. 

WALES  (NEW  SOUTH).     &e  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

WALESBY,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1 ,  Lincoln ;  2580  ac.  Pop. 
331.— 2,  Notts;  1260  ac.  Pop.  362. 

WALET,  a  tn.  Western  Africa,  cap.  state  Beroo,  650  m. 
N.E.  Sierra-Leone. 

WALFORD,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ;  4241  ac.     Pop.  1217. 

WALGRAVE,  par.  Eng. Northampton;  2040ac.  P. 613. 

WALHAIN-ST.-PAUL-SAKTLEZ-WALHAIN,  a  vil.  and 
com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Nil,  22  m.  S.E.  Brussels ; 
with  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1745. 

WALINCOURT,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  9  m.  S.E. 
Cambrai ;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs.  P.  2040. 

WALIUKI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  1 16  m.  S.W.  Voronej, 
i     at  the  confluence  of  the  Waliuka  with  the  Oskol.    It  has  some 
general  trade.     Pop.  1200. 

WALKER,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  1.  bank  Tyne,  2  m.  E.  Newcastle,  and  a  station  on 
the  Newcastle  and  Tynemouth  railway;  with  a  district  church, 
Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  iron-works,  a  turpentine- 
distillery,  copperas-works,  &c.  The  great  Roman  wall  ter 
minates  about  £  m.  E.  of  the  village.  Pop.  3963. 

WALKERINGHAM,  par  Eng.  Nottingham;  3000  ac. 
Pop.  608. 

WALKERN,  par.  Eng.  Hertford  ;  2924  ac.     Pop.  738. 

WALKHAMPTON,  par.  Eng. Devon;  10,540ac.  P.751. 

WALK!,  or  VALKI,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  27  m.  W.S.W. 
Kharkov ;  with  five  churches,  several  distilleries,  and  some 
general  trade ;  and  five  annual  fairs.  Pop.  9286. 

WALKINGTON,  par.  Eng.  York;  3460  ac.   Pop.  699. 

WALKRINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
8  m.  E.N.E.  Bern.  It  is  well  built;  and  most  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  linen-weavers.  Pop.  1859. 

WALLABOUT  BAY,  a  bay,  U.  States,  New  York,  in 
Long  Island,  on  the  E.  side  of  Brooklyn,  and  containing  on 
its  S.  side  the  U.  States  navy-yard. 
VOL.  II. 


WALLABY  ISLANDS,  two  small  isls.  of  the  Abrolhos, 
off  S.W.  coast,  Australia;  they  are  the  highest  of  the  group, 
about  2  m.  apart,  and  are  known  as  the  E.  and  W.  Wallaby. 

WALLACE-TOWN,  a  suburb  of  Ayr  (lohicJi  see}. 

WALLAOEBURG,  a  tn.  and  port  of  entry,  Canada  West, 
j  on  Big  Bear  Creek,  26  m.  from  Chatham;  with  three  Protes 
tant  churches,  three  schools,  a  sash  and  blind  factory,  three 
steam-mills,  and  a  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  about  800. 

WALLACHIA,  principality  Turkey.     See  WALACHIA. 

WALLAJABAD,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and  38  m. 
S.WT.  Madras,  1.  bank  Palaur;  with  a  military  cantonment. 

WALLAMETTE,  a  river,  U.  States.  See  WILLAMETTE. 

WALLANCHOON,  or  WALLOONG,  a  large  vil.  Eastern 
Nepaul,  1.  bank  Wallanchoon  or  Tambur  river,  10,385  ft. 
above  sea-level;  composed  of  about  100  large,  good,  painted 
wooden  houses,  ornamented  with  hundreds  of  long  poles  and 
vertical  flags.  It  has  some  transit  trade  with  Tibet,  through 
the  Wnllanchoon  Pass,  16,756  ft.  high,  and  about  two  day's 
journey  to  the  N.  Around  it  yak,  sheep,  goats,  &c.,  are  fed; 
and  turnips,  radishes,  and  potatoes  are  grown. — (Hooker's 
Himalayan  Journals.} 

WALLASEY,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  17,775  ac.    P.  8339. 

WALLUORF,  a  vil.  Saxe  Meiningen,  N.N.W.  Meinin- 
gen,  1 .  bank  Werra ;  with  a  parish  church,  synagogue,  and  hos 
pital.  Pop.  1562. 

WALLDUEEN,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  in  a 
wild  and  mountainous  district  of  the  Odenwald,  26  m.  S.W. 
Wiirzburg;  with  a  parish  church,  a  Capuchin  monastery,  and 
a  tile-work.  Pop.  3136. 

WALLENBRUCK,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Minden ; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1073. 

WALLENDORF,  or  OLASZI,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Zips, 
near  r.  bank  Hernad,  12  m.  S.E.  Leutschau;  with  a  Protes 
tant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  high  school,  a  copper-mill, 
and  valuable  mines  of  iron  and  copper.  Pop.  3 1 44. 

WALLENFELS,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Fran- 
conia,  on  the  wild  Rodach,  21  m.  N.  Baireuth;  with  a  parish 
church,  a  ruined  castle,  saw  and  other  mills ;  a  trade  in  wood, 
and  mines  of  iron.  Pop.  1121. 

WALLENSTADT:  — 1,  A  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
21  m.  S.S.W.  St.  Gall,  in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  district, 
r.  bank  Seez,  about  1  m.  E.  Lake  Wallenstaclt.  It'is  walled, 
but  is  dull  and  ill  built ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  chapel,  and 
school;  and  a  considerable  transit  trade,  as  the  chief  en 
trepot  between  Zurich  and  Italy.  Pop.  1792.— 2,  (Wallen- 
statter,  or  Wallen-See),  A  lake,  Switzerland,  chiefly  in  the  S. 
of  can.  St.  Gall,  but  partly  also  in  the  N.  of  can.  Glarus.  It 
is  of  a  long  but  somewhat  oval  shape,  about  12  m.  long  E.  to 
W.,  and  nowhere  above  3  m.  wide;  1385  ft  above  sea-level, 
and  about  500  ft.  deep.  Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Seez,  of  which 
it  is  only  a  wide  expansion ;  it  discharges  itself  by  the  Linth 
canal.  The  precipices  on  the  N.  side,  rising  precipitously 
from  its  edge,  vary  in  height  from  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  Owing 
to  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  is  con 
sidered  dangerous. 

W ALLERFANGEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.Treves, 
on  the  Saar ;  with  a  synagogue,  a  weekly  market,  and  manu 
factures  of  linen.  Pop.  1051 . 

WALLERN,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin,  36  m. 
S.S.W.  Pisek;  witJi  a  church,  chapel,  and  castle.  Pop.  2069, 

WALLERS,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  6  m.  N.W.  Va 
lenciennes.  Pop.  2691. 

WALLERSTEIN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia, 
on  the  Eger,  29  m.  S.S.W.  Anspach;  with  a  palace,  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Oettingen-Wallerstein  resides;  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  synagogue,  Latin  school,  and  ruined  castle.  P.  1950. 

WALLINGFORD :—  1,  A  parl.  and  mun.  bor.,  market  tn,, 
and  par.  England,  oo.  Berks,  15  m.  N.N.W.  Reading.  It  has 
two  principal  streets,  u  spacious  market-place,  two  churches, 
both  fine  edifices ;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  number  of 
schools,  a  good  townhall,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  horticul 
tural  society,  and  some  business  in  malting.  The  borough 
returns  a  member  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par.,  821  ac, 
Pop.  122.  Pop.  (mun.  bor.),  2819;  (parl.  bor.),  80G4.— 2,  A 
vil.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  llm.  N.  by  E.  New  Haven,  on 
the  railway  to  Hartford ;  with  four  churches,  a  school,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  stuffs,  &c.  Pop.  2595. 

WALLINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:—  1 ,  Hertford ;  1 950  ao. 
Pop.  254.— 2,  (cum-TIiorplaniT),  Norfolk;  1460  ac.  Pop.58. 
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WALLIS,  a  cnn.  Switzerland.     See  VAT,AIS. 

WALLIS  ISLANDS,  a  group,  S.  Pacific  Ocean;  lat. 
13°  24'  S.;  Ion.  176°  10'  W.  (R.)  They  are  nine  in  number, 
varying  in  circuit  from  1  in.  to  10  m.,  and  inclosed  with  one 
extensive  reef.  The  land  is  in  general  high.  The  principal 
island,  Uvea,  is  the  only  one  inhabited.  About  300  of  the 
natives  are  Protestants,  and  2700  R.  Catholics. 

WALLISCHBIRKEN,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin, 
about  60  m.  S.W.  Prague;  with  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  a 
castle,  an  hospital,  a  synagogue,  -and  a  poorhouse ;  manufac 
tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  potash-works,  tile-works,  a 
distillery,  and  saw,  walk,  and  "other  mills.  Pop.  2142. 

WALLOP  (NETHER-),  par. Eng.  Hants;  7201  ac.  P.  952. 

WALLS,  par.  Scot.  Shetland.     Pop.  2442. 

WALLS  and  FLOTTA,  par.  Scot.  Orkney;  7J  m.  by  6  m. 
Pop.  1667. 

WALLSEND,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northumber 
land.  The  village,  which  is  about  3J  m.  E.N.E.  Newcastle, 
has  a  spacious  green  in  the  centre,  and  some  good  houses. 
The  church,  a  stone-building  with  a  spire,  is  situated  on  the 
turnpike-road,  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  Area  of  par.,  I 
2787  ac.  The  pop.,  5721,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  collieries, 
limekilns,  in  manufacturing  copperas  and  earthenware,  and 
in  ship-building.  Large  quantities  of  Wallsend  coal,  which 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  are  exported  annually  to  London. 

WALLSTADT,  two  vils.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franeonia, 
bail.  Obernburg,  34  m.  W.N.W.  Wurzburg:— 1,  (Gross-), 

1.  bank  Main;  has  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  quarries  of  build 
ing-stone,  and  iron-mines.     Pop.  1317. — 2,  (Klein-),  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river;  has  a  church,  chapel,  castle,  oil 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  wood.     Pop.  1805. 

WALLSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Cork ;  3056  ac.     Pop.  531. 

WALMER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  about  \  m. 
S.  Deal,  on  the  road  to  Dover;  is  surrounded  with  numerous 
handsome  marine-villas,  and  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 
The  celebrated  ancient  fortress,  Walmer  castle,  a  little  S.  from 
the  village,  is  now  appropriated  as  a  residence  for  the  lord- 
warden  of  the  Cinque-ports.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
held  that  office,  died  in  it,  Sept.  14,  1852.  Area  of  par., 
1079  ac.  Pop.  2165. 

WALMSGATE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  920  ac.     Pop.  79. 

WALNEY  ISLAND,  Irish  Sea,  Lancashire,  N.  of  the 
entrance  to  Morecambe  Bay,  and  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  strait,  fordable  at  low-water;  lat.  (light  on  S. 
point)  54°  2'  54"  N.;  Ion. 3°  10'  30"  W.  (R.)  It  is  10  m.  long, 
and  generally  about  1  m.  broad;  sandy,  and  comparatively 
barren ;  and  so  low,  that  the  waves  sometimes  threaten  to  roll 
directly  over  it,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  the  sea  rush 
ing  across  it  in  one  or  two  places.  The  isl.  of  Walney  is  a 
chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Dalton-in-Furness.  Pop.  921. 

WALPOLE,  three  pars.  England:—!,  Suffolk;  1750  ac. 
Pop.  563.— 2,  (St.  Andrew),  Norfolk;  3494  ac.  Pop.  737. 
—3,  (St.  Peter),  Norfolk;  6982  ac.  Pop.  1361. 

WALPOLE:—!,  An  isl.  in  the  N.E.  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
Canada  West,  about  10  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  by  4  m.  broad.  It 
contains  much  fertile  land,  and  is  occupied  by  Chippewa, 
Pottawatamie,  and  Ottawa  Indians,  who  live  partly  by  the 
fhase,  and  partly  by  cultivating  the  land.  Pop.  about  1040. —  I 

2,  An  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  S.  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  New  j 
Caledonia;  lat.  22°  39'  S. ;  Ion.  169°  16'  E.     Discovered  by 
Captain  Butler  in  1794. 

W  ALS  ALL,  a  market  tn.  and  parl.  andmun.  bor.  England, 
in  the  S.E.  of  co.  Stafford,  8  m.  N.N.W.  Birmingham,  on  the  j 
hide  and  summit  of  a  limestone-ridge,  above  a  stream  of  same  ! 
name,  which  joins  the  Thame  a  little  below,  on  the  Old  Bir- 
mingham,  and  Wyrley  and  Essington  canals,  and  on  the  Lon 
don  and  North-Western,  and  the  South  Staffordshire  railways. 
The  environs,  presenting  much  finely  diversified  scenery,  en 
livened  by  numerous  villas,  are  very  pleasing;  and  the  town 
itself,  though  not  regularly  laid  out,  contains  several  spacious 
streets,  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  and  superior  to  most 
towns  of  the  same  magnitude  in  the  number  of  substantial  and 
handsome  dwellings.  The  more  important  buildings  and  estab 
lishments  are  a  handsome  modern  parish  church,  on  a  com 
manding  height,  with  well-proportioned  tower  terminating 
in  a  lofty  spire;  a  district  church,  in  the  early  English  style; 
u  chapel  of  ease,  Independent,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Unitarian,  and  two  R.  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  which  is  hand- 
i«oine;  a  free  grammar,  blue-coat  charity,  national,  infant,  and 


other  schools;  a  townhall  and  jail,  a  public  library  and  news 
room,  adorned  with  a  handsome  Doric  colonnade ;  several  alms- 
houses,  and  other  charitable  endowments.  The  situatioii  of  the 
town,  on  the  E.  edge  of  the  S.  Staffordshire  mineral-field,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  of  Warwickshire,  gives  it  great 
advantages  for  carrying  on  the  iron  manufacture,  which  ac 
cordingly  forms  its  great  staple  ;  the  chief  articles  consisting 
of  all  kinds  of  saddles,  ironmongery,  including  coach  and 
carriage  harness  mountings,  buckles,  chains,  snuffers,  spoons, 
locks,  keys,  screws,  files,  edge-tools,  firearm-*,  gas-tubes,  &e. 
There  are  also  several  brass  and  iron  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  large  malting-establishments,  and  in  the  vicinity  ex 
tensive  lime-works,  and  both  coal  nnd  iron  pits.  Walsall  is 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  had  at  one  time  a  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century,  by 
Ethelfleda,  Countess  of  Mercia,  and  daughter  of  Alfred  the 
Great;  but  the  existing  town  is  almost  entirely  of  modern 
origin.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  five  aldermen,  and  18 
councillors ;  and  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par., 
8182  ac.  Pop.  26,822.  Pop.  (mun.  and  parl.  bor.),  25,680. 

WALSCHLEBEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony.gov. 
Erfurt;  with  a  parish  church,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  and  several 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  1230. 

WALSH  AM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:— 1,  (South  St. 
Lawrence).  Pop.  246.— 2,  (-South  St.  Mary}.  Pop.  443. 
United  area,  3149  ac. 

WALSHAM-i,E-WjLT.ows,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  in  a  picturesque  valley,  4  in.  E.  by  N.  Ixworth.  It 
has  a  spacious  parish  church,  with  a  richly-groined  roof,  and 
a  square  embattled  tower  ;  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Wes 
leyan  chapels,  and  a  national  school.  Area,  2800  ac.  P.  1297. 

WALSH  AM  (NORTH),  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Norfolk.  15  m.  N.N.E.  Norwich,  on  an  eminence.  It  con 
sists  of  three  streets,  leading  to  a  central  square;  and  has  a 
large  and  elegant  church,  four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar 
and  a  national  school.  Area,  4252  ac.  Pop.  2911. 

WALSINGHAM  (GREAT),  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2170  ac. 
Pop.  476. 

WALSINGHAM  (LITTLE),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  lofty  heights,  28  m.  N.W. 
Norwich.  It  has  a  large  parish  church,  with  an  embattled  tower 
and  lofty  spire;  Independent,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Metho 
dist  chapels,  a  free  grammar  school,  a  house  of  correction,  and 
the  remains  of  a  celebrated  monastery.  Area,  860  ae.  P.  1207. 

WALSOKEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk,  close 
to  the  town  of  Wisbeach ;  with  a  parish  church,  in  the  Nor 
man  style,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  lofty  spire;  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel,  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Area  of  par., 
4658  ac.  Pop.  2740. 

WALSRODE,  two  places,  Hanover:— 1,  A  tn.,  gov.  and 
45  m.  S.W.  Luneburg,  on  the  Bohme;  with  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  yarn,  saltpetre  and  gunpowder,  a 
paper-mill,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  2061. — 2,  A  vil,,  near  the 
former;  with  a  monastery.  Pop.  1528. 

WALSTON,  par.  Scot.  Lanark;  3  m.  by  2  m.   Pop.  497. 

WALTERSDORF,  several  places,  Austria,  particularly: 
— 1,  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bidschow,  about  30  m.  from 
Gitschin;  with  two  churches,  a  school,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1037. 
— 2,  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim,  on  a  small  stream,  10  m. 
from  Landskron  ;  with  a  church.  -  Pop.  1569. — 3,  A  vil. 
Moravia,  circle  Prerau,  about  24  m.  from  Olmiitz ;  with  a 
church  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1400. 

WALTERSDORF, numerous  places,  Prussia:—!,  (Alt-), 
A  vil.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  Halberschwerdt; 
with  limekilns,  a  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1042. — 2, 
(Wiiste-},  Gov.  Breslau,  circle  Waldenburg;  with  a  church,  a 
castle,  an  infirmary,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  saw,  bark,  walk, 
and  flour  mills.  Pop.  1365. — 3,  A  vil.,  gov.  Liegnitz  ;  with  a 
li.  Catholic  church,  and  oil  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1039. 

WALTERSHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Saxe-Coburg,  on  the  Bodo- 
j  wasser,  15  m.  W.S.W.  Gotha.  It  consists  of  a  walled  town 
and  four  suburbs ;  and  has  a  castle,  two  churches,  two  hospitals, 
two  schools;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  tile- 
works,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  paper-mills.  Pop.  3148. 

WALTERSHOF,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatin 
ate,  20  m.  E.  Bairenth;  with  two  churches,  two  chapels,  and 
a  castle ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  red  leather,  a 
dye-work,  brewery,  and  four  mills.  Pop.  1200. 

WALTERSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1241  ac.  P.  147. 
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WALTERSTOWN,  par.  Irel.  Kildare ;  1502  ac.  P.  320.          WALVISCH  BAY  [Whale  Bay],  S.  Africa,  S.W.  coast, 
WALTHAM,  six  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Kent ;  3215  ac.  Pop.     country  of  the  Damaras.     Pelican  Point,  which  forms  its  S. 


576. — 2,  Lincoln;  2350  ac.  Pop.  782. — 3,  (Great),  Essex; 
7335  ac.  Pop.  2335.— 4,  (Little],  Essex;  2227  ac.  Pop. 
651.— 5,  (-on- the- Wolds),  Leicester;  2870  ac.  Pop.  732.— 6, 
(St.  Lawrence),  Berks;  3468  ac.  Pop.  783. 

WALTHAM,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  10  m.  W. 
by  N.  Boston,  on  the  Fitchburg  railway ;  with  several  fine 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool.  Pop.  4464. 

WALTHAM-ABBEY,  or  W ALTH AM-HOLY . CROSS,  a  mar 
ket  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  12  in.  N.  by  E.  London, 


entrance,  is  in  lat.  22°  52'  S. ;  Ion.  14°  22'  E.  It  extends 
along  shore  for  20  m. ;  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  except  from 
N.  winds,  which  seldom  blow  here ;  and  much  frequented  by 
whalers.  Vast  (locks  of  sea-fowl  resort  to  this  bay. 

WALWIN'S-CASTLE,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  2904  ac. 
Pop.  353. 

WALWORTH,  a  dist.  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  2  m.  S. 
London,  of  which  it  forms  a  suburb  ;  comprising  a  continued 
line  of  houses  on  the  road  to  Camberwell,  also  W.  to  Ken- 


1.  bank  Lea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  irregular  main  street ;  |  nington,  and  E.  to  the  Kent  road.  It  has  a  church,  three  Dis- 
and  has  a  spacious  Norman  church,  originally  belonging  to  an  j  senting  chapels,  a  literary  institution,  and  several  schools, 
abbey;  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels;  manufactures  of  gun-  Pop.  29,861. 


powder  and  pins,  and  a  considerable  business  in  printing  silk- 
handkerchiefs.    Area  of  par.,  10,876  ac.     Pop.  4303. 


WALTHAM  BISHOP'S  (ST.  PETER),  a  market 
par.  England,  co.  Hants,  10  m.  E.N.E.  Southampton. 


i.  and 
It  is 

neatly  built;  on  its  S.  side  are  the  remains  of  the  once  mag 
nificent  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  built  in  1135. 
Area  of  par.,  7388  ac.  Pop.  2265. 

WALTHAM-CROSS,  a  vil.  England,  co.  and  9  m.  S.  by 
E.  Hertford,  so  called  from  a  beautiful  cross  erected  here,  at 
one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  funeral-procession  of  Eleanor, 
Queen  of  Edward  I.,  on  its  way  to  London.  The  cross  is 
hexangular,  and  highly  enriched  with  tabernacle  work  and 
foliage.  There  are  here  an  Established  and  a  Dissenting 
chapel,  and  almshouses,  in  the  decorated  English  style. 

WALTHAMSTOW,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  on  the 
Lea,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  the  Eastern  Counties  rail 
way,  6  m.  N.N.E.  London.  It  consists  chiefly  of  detached 
houses,  many  of  them  elegant ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  partly 
ancient  and  partly  modern,  with  a  circular  window  of  stained 
glass,  and  several  fine  monuments;  three  other  churches,  In 
dependent  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  free  school,  several  alms- 
houses,  an  oil,  and  extensive  copper  and  flour  mills.  Area, 


\VALZENHAUSEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
Appenzell,  on  a  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  Rheinthal;  with  a 
church  so  command ingly  situated,  that  the  Tyrolese  moun 
tains  are  seen,  and  92  churches  counted  from  it.  The  rearing 
of  cattle,  raising  of  fruit,  and  culture  of  the  vine  are  the  prin 
cipal  employments.  Pop.  1604. 

WAMBEEK,  a  vil.  and  coin.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
9  m.  W.  Brussels ;  with  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  trade  in 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1481. 

WAMBEKG,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  24  m.  E.S.E. 
Koniggratz ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  two  mills,  and 
manufactures  of  lace.  Pop.  1965. 

WAMBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1857  ac.     Pop.  245. 

WAMEL,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  1.  bank  Waal, 
opposite  Tiel ;  with  two  churches,  and  several  cattle-markets. 
A  good  deal  of  tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  P.  1453. 

WAMPHRAY,  par.  Scot. Dumfries;  6m.by3m.  P.523. 

WANBOROUGH,  two  pars.  Eng. :—  1,  Surrey;  156  ac. 
Pop.  208.— 2,  Wilts;  4440 ac.  Pop.  954. 

WANCANEER,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  in  the  Gujerat  penin 
sula,  1.  bank  Mhye,  20  m.  N.  W.  Baroda.  It  is  long  and  nar 
row,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  wall  with  towers  and  bastions; 
and  has  a  good  bazaar,  and  an  elegant  mosque.  In  the  rainy 


4436  ac.     Pop.  4959.  season  the  streets  are  inundated. 

WALTIER,  a  small  vil.  Hindoostan,  N.  Circars,  on  the  WANCHOW,  or  TUNGOW-CHINO,  a  large  seaport  tn. 
Bay  of  Vizagapatam,  3J  m.  from  the  town  of  that  name.  China,  prov.  Chekiang,  150  m.  S.  Ningpo,  at  the  mouth  of  a 

WALTON,  12  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bucks;  757  ac.  Pop.  95.  j  river  of  its  name;  lat.  28°  N.  Its  streets  are  intersected  by 
— 2,  Cumberland;  3592  ac.  Pop.  455. — 3,  Somerset ;  I  canals,  and  exposed  to  frequent  inundation,  and  it  is  esteemed 
2502  ac.  Pop.  768. — 4,  Suffolk  ;  1988  ac.  Pop.  897. — 5  J  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks, 
York  ;  1670  ac.  Pop.  245.— 6,  (Cardiff'),  Gloucester;  650  ac.  |  shamsoo,  and  soy.  Pop.  200,000. 


Pop.  60.— 7,  (East),  Norfolk;  2459  ac.  Pop.  202.—! 
(West),  Norfolk;  5219  ac.  Pop.  999.— 9,  (-iV Gordano) , 
Somerset;  1315  ac.  Pop.  225. — 10,  (-on- the- Hill),  Surrey; 
2592  ac.  Pop.  426.— 11,  (-on-the-  Wolds),  Leicester;  1720  ac. 
Pop.  260.— 12,  (-upon- Trent),  Derby;  2309  ac.  Pop.  465. 


WANDELL  and  LAMINOTOUNE,  par.  Scot.  Lanark;  9m. 
by  4  m.  Pop.  369. 

WANDERSLEBEN,  a  market  tn.  Prussian  Saxony.gov. 
and  10  m.  S.W.  Erfurt.  It  has  a  Protestant  church.  Pop.  914. 

WANDIPOOR,atn.Bootan;lat.27°51'  N.;  Ion.  89° 57' 


WALTON,  two  pars.  Wale?,   Pembroke:  —  1,    (East) ;     E. ;  on  the  extremity  of  a  rock,  formed  into  a  narrow  point 


1893  ac.     Pop.  279.— 2,  (West) ;  1408  ac.     Pop.  518. 


by  the  junction  of  three  streams.     This  is  one  of  the  eonse- 


WALTON-LE-DALE,  a  township  and  chapelry,  England,     crated  towns  of  Bootan,  where  a  considerable  number  of  gy- 
Lancashire,  about  1  m.  S.E.  Preston,  of  which  it  is  almost  a  i  longs  or  monks  are  established. 


suburb,  on  the  Preston  and  Blackburn  railway.  It  has  a 
chapel  with  a  tower,  national  and  other  schools,  a  print-work, 
an  iron  -foundry,  and  several  large  cotton-factories.  P.  6855. 


WAND1WASH,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  and  73  m. 
S.W.  Madras  ;  lat.  12°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  79°  37'  E.  In  September, 
1759,  it  was  attacked  by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed  with 


WALTON-LE-SoKEN,  or  WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE,  a  vil.  !  great  slaughter ,  but  was  subsequently  taken,  with  scarcely 
and  par.  England,  co  Essex,  6  m.  S.  Harwich,  on  a  gentle  j  any  loss.  In  January,  1760,  the  French,  under  M.  Lally,  were 
acclivity  sloping  to  the  beach,  and  visited  for  sea-bathing.  It  j  totally  defeated  here  by  the  British,  under  Colonel  Coote. 
has  a  parish  church  and  a  Dissenting  chapel.  The  manufacture  •  WANDORF,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  about  2  m.  from 
of  copperas  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  but  the  j  Oedenburg,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  well-wooded  hilla ;  with  a 
stone  is  now  shipped  to  London.  Area,  3260  ac.  Pop.  729.  i  Protestant  church,  and  an  old  Pauline  monastery.  Inthevici- 

WALTON-ON-THE-HiLL,  a  township  and  par.  England,  !  nity  are  the  extensive  coal-mines  of  Brennberg. 
co.  Lancaster,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  road  to  Preston,  j        WANDRE.a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  4m.  N.E. 
3  in.  N.  by  E.  Liverpool.      It  contains  a  great  number  of  ;  Liege,  on  the  Meuse ;  with  a  manufacture  of  plates  for  fire- 
handsome  mansions  and  villas;  and  has  an  elegant  parish    arms,  and  a  nailery.     Pop.  2715. 

church,  so  conspicuously  situated  as  to  form  an  important  |  WANDSBEK,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holsteiu,  on  the 
landmark  ;  two  other  churches,  one  of  them  with  a  graceful  j  Wands,  4  m.  N.E.  Hamburg.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  hand- 
spire  ;  and  day,  Sunday,  and  infant  schools.  Area  of  par.,  !  some  modern  church,  a  synagogue,  a  large  cotton -factory,  and 
29,233  ac.  Pop.  46,302.  j  u  considerable  trade.  Pop.  4200. 

WALTON-UPON-THAMES,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  WANDSWORTH,  a  tn.  and  rar.  England,  co.  Surrey,  at 

Surrey,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  here  |  the  junction  of  the  Wandle  with  the  Thames,  about  4m.  S.W. 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  and  on  the  London  and  South-  j  London.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  occupying  the  de- 
Western  railway,  18  m.  W.S.W.  London,  It  contains  many  j  clivities  of  two  hills ;  and  has  a  plain  brick  parish  church,  with 
fine  mansions  and  villas  ;  and  has  an  ancient  parish  church,  ;  a  square  tower.  There  are  also  a  spacious  and  handsome  dis- 
with  several  interesting  monuments;  a  modern  chapel  of  ease,  j  trict  church,  various  Dissenting  chapels,  a  national  and  other 
in  the  early  Norman  style  ;  an  Independent  chapel,  a  chari-  j  schools ;  manufactures  of  hats  and  bolting-eloths,  print  and  dye 
table  endowment,  and  an  annual  cattle-fair.  Admiral  Lord  j  works.  On  the  Wandle  are  numerous  oil,  corn,  and  other 
Uodney  was  born  here.  Area  of  par.,  6834  ac.  Pop.  2881.  I  mills.  Area  of  par.,  2478  ac.  Pop.  961 1. 
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WANFERCEE-BvuLET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Hainaut,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Charluroi ;  with  three  breweries,  an 
oil-press,  and  several  flour-mills,  weaving,  and  some  trade  in 
flax.  Pop.  2538. 

WANFKIED.a  tn.  Hesse- Cassel,  Niederhessen,  r.  bank 
Werra,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  30  m.  E.S.E.  Cassel. 
It  has  walls  and  ditches,  an  ancient  castle  and  courthouse,  some 
shipping,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2045. 

WAKGARl  BAY,  New  Zealand,  North  Island,  E.  coast; 
is  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  which  Cape  Tewara  is  the  S.E. 
point,  and  has  excellent  anchorage  in  all  parts. 

WANGEN,  two -places,  Wiirtemberg:—  1,  A  tn.  circle 
Danube,  on  the  Argen,  48m.  S.  Ulm.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
walled,  and  well  built ;  with  two  churches,  an  hospital,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  some  general  trade.  Pop.  1456. — 2,  A  vil.  circle 
Neckar.  near  Cannstadt,  1.  bank  Neckar ;  with  a  parish  church. 
Pop.  1339. 

WAN  GEN,  several  places,  Switzerland,  particularly:— 
1,  A  tn.  and  par.,  can.  and  22  m.  N.N.E.  Bern,  r.  bank  Aar, 
here  crossed  by  a  covered  bridge.  It  has  a  handsome  modern 
church,  potteries,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1705.— 2,  A  vil.  and 
par.,  can.  Schwyz.  at  the'S.  foot  of  the  Buchberg;  with  a  very 
ancient  church.  Pop.  1014. 

WANGERIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  Stet 
tin,  between  the  Wangerin  and  Poldiow ;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle,  and  six  annual  fairs.  Pop.  1121. 

WANGEROOG,  an  isl.  Oldenburg,  in  the  North  Sea, 
about  6  m.  from  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jahde.     It  is  j 
about  3  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  ]  in.  broad ;  lat.  (light,  W.  end) 
53°  49'  36"  N. ;  Ion.  7°  51'  30"  E.  (R.) 

WANGFORD,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk :— 1;  2603  ac.  Pop.  ! 
814.— 2  ;  3252  ac.  Pop.  33. 

WA.NGI,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau,  on  the  I 
Murg,  5  m.  S.E.  Frauenfeld ;  with  a  parish  church,  and  a  Pro-  ' 
testant  and  R.  Catholic  school.  Pop.  1586. 

WANLir,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  952  ac.     Pop.  137. 

WAN  LOCK-HEAD,  a  mining  vil.  Scotland,  co.  Dumfries,  : 
5.J  in.  E.N.E.  Sanquhar.    It  is  nearly  1500  ft.  above  sea-level,  ; 
and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  miners  and  others  connected  with  ' 
the  lead-works;  has  an  Established  and  a  Free  church,  two 
or  three  schools,  and  a  subscription-library.     The  chief  pro 
duce  is  lead-ore  ;  gold  has  been  found  in  quantities  not  suffi 
cient  to  remunerate.     Pop.  872. 

WANNEBECQ,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Dendre,  24  m.  N.N.E.  Mons;  with  two 
mills,  a  brewery,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1098. 

WANNEGEM  LEDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  12  in. 
S.W.  Ghent;  with  two  breweries,  an  oil  and  two  flour  mills, 
and  some  trade.  Pop.  1468. 

WANSEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  23  m. 
E.  Breslau,  r.  bank  Ohlau.     It  is  entered  by  three  gates ; 
and  has  a  II.  Catholic  church,  and  an  hospital.    Pop.  1551 . 

WANSFOBD,  par.  Eng.  Northampton  ;  469  ac.    P.  184. 

WANSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2004  ac.     Pop.  2207. 

WANSTKOW,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2054  ac.    Pop.  472. 

WANTAGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Berks, 
GO  m.  W.  London.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  has  many  good 
houses ;  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower ;  three  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  alms- 
houses;  manufactures  of  sacking,  twine,  and  a  trade  in  malt 
and  flour.  Alfred  the  Great  was  born  here  in  849.  Area  of 
par.,  7o30  ac.  Pop.  3860. 


,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  2126  ac.      Pop.  107. 

NV  AN  f  UNG  (N.  and  S.),  two  islets  in  the  Canton  river, 
China,  between  the  two  islands  Anunghoy  and  Ty-cock-tow 
both  ot  which  are  fortified,  the  one  by  the  British,  the  other 
by  the  Chinese. 

,-  ,}VANTZE'VAU  (LK),  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  8  m. 
XL.  btrasburg,  near  r.  bank  Rhine.     Pop.  2343. 

WANZLEBEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
12  in.  S.  W.  Magdeburg.  It  has  walls  with  four  gates,  a  Pro 
testant  church,  and  a  courthouse;  and  several  breweries  and 
mills.  Pop.  3002. 

WAPLE Y-cuM-CormiuoTON, par.  Eng.  Glo'ster;  2448  ac. 
I"(»p.  30/>. 

WAPPATOO,  or  MULTONOMAH,  an  i.-,!.,  U.  States,  Ore 
gon,  formed  by  two  branches  of  the  Columbia,  and  about  20  in. 
long,  by  10  m.  broad.  It  consists  entirely  of  alluvial  deposits. 
In  the  interior  is  a  block  of  basalt  rudely  chiselled  in  ancien: 


times  by  the  Indians  into  a  column  4  ft.  in  height  by  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  object  of  much  superstition.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  a  dairy  here. 

WAPPENBURY.par.Eng.  Warwick;  loSOac.    P.271. 

W APPENII  AM,  par.  Eng.  Northamp. ;  2980  ac.  P.  599. 

WAPP1NG  (ST.  JOHN),  a  par.  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
forming  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  about  2  m.  E.  St.  Paul's.  The  chief 
business  is  connected  with  the  shipping  and  the  London  docks. 
Area,  80  ac.  Pop.  4477. 

WAKA,  or  OUARAII,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  cap.  of  Waday; 
about  lat.  13°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  24°  E.  It  is  of  elliptical  form, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains,  rendering  it  a  sort  of  natural 
citadel.  It  is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  a  spacious  sultan's 
palace. 

WARASDIN,  or  VARASD,  a  tn.  Austria,  Civil  Croatia, 
cap.  co.  of  same  name,  near  W.  bank  Drave,  in  a  plain  bounded 
by  hills,  36  m.  N.N.E.  Agram.  It  consists  of  an  inner  town 
and  of  suburbs.  The  former,  of  a  square  form,  is  surrounded 
on  the  S.  side  by  old  walls  and  fortifications,  and  has  tolerably 
regular  and  paved  streets,  with  a  number  of  handsome  houses  ; 
nine  churches,  of  which  St.  Nicolas,  the  Franciscan,  and  tin 
old  Pauline  churches  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice ;  a 
bishop's  palace,  handsome  county-buildings,  a  townhouse,  a 
fine  mansion  belonging  to  Count  Draskowitz,  a  gymnasium, 
high  school,  Ursuline  girls'  school,  a  philharmonic  institute,  a 
burgher  hospital  and  poorhouse ;  manufactures  of  tobacco, 

vinegar-works,  and  some  trade  in  silk  and  wine.    P.  9151. 

The  COUNTY  is  bounded,  N.  by  Hungary  Proper  and  Styrki, 
W.  Styriaand  Illyrin,  S.and  E.  Agram;  length,  N.E.  to  S.W., 
50  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  18  in.  The  surface  is  mountain 
ous  in  the  W.  and  the  centre  ;  is  watered,  X.  by  the  Drave,  and 
E.  by  its  tributary  Bednya;  S.  by  the  Kiapina,  and  W.  by  thts 
Snttel.  Much  of  the  surface  has  fine  forests,  which  yield 
excellent  timber,  and  feed  vast  numbers  of  swine ;  is  generally 
fertile,  and  produces  in  abundance  corn,  maize,  tobacco,  flax, 
and  wine.  The  minerals  include  sulphur,  and  a  little  gold  ob 
tained  from  the  sands  of  the  Drave.  P.  111,000. WARAS 
DIN  also  gives  its  name  to  a  generalship  of  Military  Croatia, 
bounded,  N.E.  by  Hungary  Proper,  from  which  it  is  separate'l 
by  the  Drave;  E.  and  S.E.  Sclavonia;  and  S.W.  and  W.  Civil 
Croatia.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  regimental  dists.  of  KreuU 
and  St.  George.  Belovar  is  the  capital.  Pop.  110,000. 

WARBERG,  a  seaport,  Sweden.     See  VARBERG. 

WARBLETON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  5763  ac,    P.  1509. 

WARBLINGTON;  par.  Eng.  Hants;  3848  ac.    P.  2302. 

WARBOROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  1673  ac.    P.  729. 

WARBOYS,  par.  Eng.  Huntingdon  ;  8100  ac.    P.  1996. 

WARBSTOW,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  4104  ac.     P.  470. 

WARBURG,  a  tn.Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  55  m.  S.S.E. 
Minden,  1.  bank  Diemel.  It  has  walls  with  six  gates;  two 
churches,  a  chapel,  progymnashim,  Dominican  monastery ; 
and  manufactures  of  linen  and  tobacco.  Pop.  3404. 

WARBURTON,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  1747  ac.     P.  489. 

WARCOING,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut, 
1.  bnnk  Scheldt,  33  m.  W.N.W.  Mons;  with  a  salt-refinery, a 
brewery,  an  oil  and  a  flour  mill;  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  and  charcoal.  Pop.  1126. 

WARCOP,  par.  Eng.  Westmoreland;  10,020  ac.  P. 740. 

WARD,  par.  Irel.  Dublin;  1349  ac.     Pop.  128. 

WARUE,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jutland,  r.  bank 
Warde,  69  in.  N.N.W.  Flensburg.  It  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  black  pottery,  which  is  largely  exported  to  Germany 
and  Holland.  Pop.  1 600. 

WARDEIN  (GROSS-),  a  tn.  Hungary.  -SfceGROSSWARDEiN. 

WARDEN  (CHIPPING-),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
17m.  W.N.W.  Northampton,  on  the  Cherwcll ;  with  a  largo 
and  handsome  parish  church.  Area,  1987  ac.  Pop.  521. 

WARDEN,  or  OLD  WARDEN,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bed 
ford;  3330  ac.  Pop  627.— 2,  Kent;  796  ac.  Pop.  58. 

WARDEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northumberland, 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway,  about  2  in.  N.N.W. 
Hexham ;  with  an  ancient  cruciform  church,  and  finely- planted 
church-yard  ;  a  school ;  collieries,  quarries,  and  lead-mines. 
Area,  3122  ae.  Pop.  646. 

WARDIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Wilts,  23  m.  N.  Arlon  ;  with  a  tannery,  numerous  flou. 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  timber.  P.  1208. 

WARDLEY,  par.  Eng.  Rutland ;  1550  ac.     Pop.  59. 


WARDOE 


WARREE 


WARDOE,  or  VAKDOE,  a  vil.  Norway,  prov.  Finnmark, 
on  isl.  of  its  name,  76  m.  E.  by  S.  Hammerfest;  about  Int. 
70°  25'  N.;  Ion.  31°  10'  E.  It  is  protected  by  the  fort  of 
Wardoehuus,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  but  an  unimportant 
trade.  Pop.  200. 

WARDOUR,  par.  E.ig.  Wilts.     Pop.  734. 
WARDSVILLE,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Middlesex,  30  m.  ! 
from  London  ;  with  two  Protestant  churches,  one  R.  Catholic ;  | 
a  public  and  two  private  schools;  manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  j 
and  leather;  several  mills,  and  a  distillery.    Pop.  about  75U. 
WARE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hertford, 
21  m.  N.  London,  in  a  valley,  1.  bank  Lpa.     It  consists  of 
several  streets,  one  of  which  extends  about  1  m.  along  the 
London  and  Cambridge  road.    It  is  lighted,  and  well  supplied 
with  water;  and  has  an  ancient  cruciform  church,  several  Dis 
senting  chapels,  almshouses,  a  public  library,  and  an  assembly- 
room.     The  making-establishments,  upwards  of  70.  supply 
most  of  the  London  breweries.  Area  of  par.,  4700  no.  P.  5088. 
WARE,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  64  in.  W.  by  S. 
Boston,  on  the  Ware;  with  a  Congregational  church,  a  bank, 
and  various  manufactures.     Pop.  3785. 

WAREHAM,  a  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  co.  Dorset, 
15  m.  E.  by  S.  Dorchester.  It  ha*  an  Established  and  two 
Dissenting  churches,  a  national  and  other  schools ;  manufac 
tures  of  naphtha,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Area  of  par., 
4873  ac.  Pop.  596. 

WAREHAM,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  40  m.  E. 
by  S.  Boston,  on  Cape  Cod  railway;  with  two  churches,  and 
iron-works.  Pop.  3186. 

WARKHORNE,  par.  Eng.  Kent ;  2870  ac.     Pop.  507. 

WAREMME,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  and  13  m.  W.N.W. 

Liege,  on  the  railway  between  Liege  and  Tirlemont,  on  the 

Geer ;  with  a  handsome  square,  and  a  very  old  church.     Its 

gingerbread  is  famous. 

WAREN,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  circle  Meld  en- 
burg,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Mu'ritz  ;  with  fine  pro 
menades  formed  out  of  its  ramparts,  a  large  central  and  well- 
planted  square,  two  churches,  a  savings '-bank ;  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  some  shipping,  a  fishery,  several 
mills,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  4861. 

WARENDORF,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
and  16  m.  E.  Munster,  on  the  Ems.  It  was  once  fortified,  is 
entered  by  four  gates  ;  and  has  six  churches  and  chapels,  a 
synagogue,  progymnasium,  monastery,  lunatic  asylum,  orphan 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  tissues, 
tobacco-factories,  a  bell-foundry,  dye-works,  bleachfields,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  (1852),  4544. 

WARESLEY,  par.  Eng.  Huntingdon;  1979  ac.   P.  295. 
WARFFUM,  a  vil.    Holland,  prov.  Groningen,  14  m. 
W.N.W.  Appingedam;  witha  church.  P.  (agricultural),  1853. 
WARF1ELD,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  3239  ac.     Pop.  1374. 
WARGLA,  a  tn.  Algerian  Sahara.     See  OUARGLA. 
WARGRAVE,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  4314  ac.     Pop.  1773. 
WARM  AM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:— 1,  (All  Saints] ; 
1774  ac.     Pop.  343.— 2,  (St.  Mary};  3066  ac.     Pop.  61. 

WARIN,  a  tn  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  cap.  dist.  of  samo 
name,  on  a  small  lake,  50  m.  S.E.  Schwerin.  It  has  threo 
gates,  a  church,  a  courthouse;  manufactures  of  tobacco,  a 
brewery,  and  a  distillery,  Pop.  1383. 

WARINGSTOWN,  a  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Down,  2  m.  S.W. 
Lurgan;  with  a  very  old  but  handsome  parish  and  a  Presby 
terian  church  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  chiefly  lawns,  diapers, 
and  cambric  handkerchiefs.  Pop.  956. 

WARK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northumberland,  on 
the  North  Tyne,  12  m.  N.N.W.  Hexham;  with  a  handsome 
parish  church,  Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  an  en 
dowed  school,  and  vestiges  of  fortifications  said  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  Edward  III.  Area,  22,986  ac.  Pop.  865. 
WARKLEIGII,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  2451  ac.  Pop.  337. 
WARKTON,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1810  ac.  P.  309. 
WARKWORTH,  an  anc.  bor.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  pleasantly  situated,  7  m.  S.E.  Alnwick,  on 
a  bend  of  the  Coquet,  over  which  is  an  ancient  bridge.  It 
consists  of  three  spacious  streets,  and  generally  well-built 
stone-houses ;  and  has  a  fine  old  parish  church,  with  a  hand 
some  spire;  a  Dissenting  chapel,  several  schools,  and  a  literary 
society.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  1  m.  below,  is  a 
harbour  at  which  coals  are  largely  shipped.  The  ancient 
baronial  castle,  an  object  of  great  interest,  stands  upon  an 


elevate;!    mound,  with  a   lofty  watch-tower   in  the  centre. 
Area  of  pur.,  19,365  ac.     Pop.  4439. 

WARK  WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Nor  th&mp.;  2370ac.  P.559. 

WARLEGGON,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  2055  ac.    P.  295. 

WARLEY,  a  vii.  and  township,  England,  co.  York,  2  m. 
W.  Halifax;  with  an  Independent  chapel,  a  subscription- 
school,  iron-foundries,  chemical  works,  and  woollen  and 
worsted  mills.  Pop.  6408. 

WARLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:—!,  (Great] ;  2793  ac. 
Pop.  952.— 2,  (Little};  1651  ac.  Pop.  344. 

WARLINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1777  ac.    P.  505. 

WARLOY-IUiLLON,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Somme,  19  m. 
N.E.  Amiens.  Pop.  2092. 

WARMBRUNN.  a  watering-place,  Prussia,  prov.  Sile 
sia,  gov.  and  30  m.  S.W.  Liegnitz,  in  a  romantic  valley  of  thu 
Riesengebirge ;  with  two  churches,  a  castle  with  gardens,  a 
very  complete  bathing- establishment,  and  fine  walks.  The 
waters,  which  have  a  temperature  of  97°  to  99°,  are  efficacious 
in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  cut  the 
beautifully  variegated  Silesian  glass,  and  the  fine  pebbles  and 
rock-crystals  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2475. 

WARM  FIELD,  or  KiRKTHORPE.a  vil.  and  par.  England, 
co.  York,  near  the  Calder,  and  on  the  Midland  railway,  3  m. 
E.  Wakefield.  It  has  a  neat  and  substantial  church,  with  a 
square  tower;  an  endowed  school,  several  almshouses,  a  col 
liery,  and  freestone-quarries.  Area  of  par.,  26 18  ac.  P.  960. 

WARMINGHAM.par.Eng.  Cheshire;  4730 ac.  P.  1271. 

WARMINGHURST,  par.  Eng.  Sussex ;  1051  ac.  P.  116. 

WARMINGTON.  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  1750  ac.  P.  523. 

WASHINGTON,  par.  Eng.Northamp.;  3l50ac.  P.671. 

WARMINSTER,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Wilts,  near  the  W.  margin  of  Salisbury  Plain,  19  m.  W.N.W. 
Salisbury.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street,  with  a  few  narrow 
lanes,  and  a  spacious  market-place;  and  has  several  well-built 
though  mostly  old  houses,  three  churches,  several  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  townhall,  containing  assemblyand  court  rooms, &c.; 
a  literary  institution,  athenaeum,  national,  infant,  and  other 
schools;  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  extensive 
foundries  and  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Area  of  par., 
6370  ac.  Pop.  6285. 

WARMOND,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  3  m. 
N.  Leyden;  with  two  churches  and  a  school.  Inhabitants  en 
gaged  in  cattle-rearing,  agriculture,  and  nursery-gardening. 
Pop.  1079. 

WARMSWORTH,  par.  Eng.  York;  1042  ac.  Pop.  389. 

WARMWELL,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1531  ac.     Pop.  149. 

WARNBOROUGH  (SOUTH), par.  Eng.  Hants;  2569 ac. 
Pop.  410. 

WARA7D()N,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  988  ac.     Pop.  193. 

WARNEMUNDE,  a  seaport,  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Warnow,  in  the  Baltic,  6  m.  N.N.W.  Ros 
tock.  It  is  defended  by  a  fort,  tolerably  well  built;  and  has 
baths,  a  fishery,  and  a  small  harbour,  at  which,  though  neither 
deep  nor  very  secure,  in  1853,  590  vessels  entered,  and  613 
cleared.  Pop.  1150. 

WARNETON  (WAESTEN),  a  tn. and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders  7  m.  S.  by  E.  Ypres,  1.  bank  Lys.  It  is  neatly 
built;  and  has  a  church,  two  chapels,  a  townhouse,  prison, 
musical  society,  two  schools;  manufactures  of  linen,  eight 
breweries,  a  tannery,  pottery,  salt-refinery,  and  several  corn 
and  oil  mills.  Pop.  5970. 

WARN  FORD,  pnr.  Eng.  Hants;  3057  ac.     Pop.  414. 

WARNIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  4920  ac.     Pop.  1016. 

WARNOW,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  S.  of  Sternberg,  in 
Meklenburg-Schwerin ;  flows  first  W.,then  N.E.,  then  N.,  and 
falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Warneintinde ;  total  course,  70  m. 

WARNSDORF:— 1,  (Alt-),  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Leit- 
meritz,  4  m.  S.E.  Rumburg;  with  a  church,  extensive  manu 
factures  of  damask  and  ordinary  linen,  several  saw  and  other 
mills.  Pop.  3328. — 2,  (or  Wermirowice] ,  A  vil.  Moravia, 
circle  Prerau;  with  a  church  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1160. 

WARP,  two  places,  Prussia,  pro v.Pomerania: — 1,(Neu-}, 

A  walled  tn.,  gov.  and  25  m.  N.N.W.  Stettin,  on  a  lake  of 

same  name.     It  has  a  Protestant  church,  some  shipping,  and 

a  trade  in  wood  and  cattle.     Pop.  1821.— 2,  (Alt-)  A  vil.  not 

far  from  the  former ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.      Pop.  1061. 

WARPSGROVE,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  460  ac.     Pop.  30. 

WARREE,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  in  the  delta  of  the  Niger, 

58  m.  S  Benin;  lat.  5°  32'  N.;  Ion.  5°  28'  E. 
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WARREN,  par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1169  ac.  Pop.  124. 
WARREN,  numerous  places,  U.States:— 1,  A  vil.  Maine, 
38  in.  E.S.E.  Augusta,  on  the  St.  George;  with  a  courthouse, 
an  academy,  and  considerable  manufactures.  Pop.  2428. — 
2,  A  vil.  Massachusetts,  on  the  Chickopee,  and  on  the  Wes 
tern  railroad,  73  in.  W.  Boston ;  with  two  churches,  and  some 
manufactures.  P.  1776. — 3,  A  vil.  Rhode  Island,  E.  side  of 
Xarraganset  Bay,  10  m.  S.  by  E.  Providence;  with  several 
churches,  an  academy,  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and 
building  yards.  Pop.  3103.^-4,  A  tn.  Pennsylvania,  r.  bank 
Allegheny,  on  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railway,  120  m.  N.N.E. 
Pittsburg ;  with  wide  straight  streets,  county-buildings,  an 
academy,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1013. — 5,  A  tn.  Ohio, 
on  the  Mahoning,  100  m.  N.E.  Columbus;  with  six  churches, 
two  foundries,  two  machine-shops,  an  oil,  a  fulling,  and  two 
flour  mills.  Iron-stone  and  coal  abound  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
(1853),  3000. 

WARRENSPQINT.aseaportand  par.  Ireland, co.  Down, 
near  the  head  of  Carlingford  Bay,  25  m.  S.S.W.  Belfast.  .  It 
is  well  built,  generally  of  stone;  and  has  an  Established  church 
in  the  early  English  style,  a  handsome  R.  Catholic  and  sev 
eral  other  Dissenting  chapels,  eight  schools,  and  an  excel 
lent  harbour,  with  a  considerable  trade,  partly  carried  on  by 
regular  steamers  to  Liverpool.  Pop.  (tn.),  1769.  Areaofpar., 
1042  ac.  Pop.  2152. 

WAEBENTON,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Virginia,  100  m.  N.  by  ! 
W.  Richmond ;  with  a  handsome  courthouse,  three  churches,  i 
and  two  academies.  Pop.  1500.  —2,  A  vil.,  N.  Carolina.  ; 
24  m.  W.S.  W.  Gaston,  on  the  railway  to  Raleigh  ;  with  three  ; 
churches.  Pop.  1242. 

WASHINGTON,  a  market  tn.,  num.  and  pad.  bor.,  anil  j 
par.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  r.  bank  Mersey,  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  and  on  the  London  and  North- Western  railway,  of 
which  it  is  an  important  station,  16  m.  E.  by  S.  Liverpool. 
It  consists  of  four  principal  and  several  minor  streets,  gener 
ally  narrow,  though  tolerably  straight  and  well  kept,  and 
lined  with  houses  sometimes  of  wood,  and  interesting  for  their 
antiquity,  but  usually  well  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with 
slate;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  both 
from  springs  and  by  pipes  from  a  distance ;  and  has  three 
churches,  one  of  them  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
central  tower,  a  Norman  crypt,  and  a  richly  decorated  chancel ; 
Baptist,  Independent,  different  Methodist,  Quaker,  R.  Catholic, 
and  Unitarian  chapels;  grammar,  blue-coat,  national,  British, 
orphan,  infant,  and  other  schools;  a  townhall,  market-hall, 
bridewell,  assembly-rooms,  theatre,  a  library  and  museum,  a 
mechanics'  and  a  church  instituto,  a  natural  and  a  musical 
society,  a  savings'-bank,  and  several  charities.  The  manu 
factures  are  chiefly  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  glass,  pins,  consi 
dered  the  staple;  files,  cordage,  leather,  soap,  iron-castings, 
and  iron-steamers.  The  breweries  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  ale.  Pop.  23,561.  Area  of  par.,  12,168  ac. 

WARSAW  [Polish,  Warzawa;  German,  Warschau; 
French,  Varsovie],  the  capital  city  of  Russian  Poland,  partly 
on  a  flat,  and  partly  on  a  height  rising  gradually  from  1.  bank 
Vistula,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  1570  ft.  long,  com 
municating  with  the  city  or  suburb  of  Praga,  325  m.  E.  Berlin, 
with  which  and  with  Leipzig  it  is  connected  by  railroad  ;  lat. 
(observatory)  52°  13'  5"  N. ;  Ion.  21°  2'  14"  E.  (L.)  It  con 
sists  of  the  city  proper  and  several  suburbs,  inclosed  for  the 
most  part  along  with  it  by  a  rampart  and  fosse,  entered  by 
10  gates,  and  defended  or  overawed  by  a  vast  citadel,  which 
the  Russians  have  recently  erected,  "in  the  older  parts  the 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  generally  of  very  indiffer 
ent  appearance,  are  huddled  together  without  any  order ;  in 
the  newer  part,  and  more  especially  in  some  of  the  suburbs, 
the  streets  are  often  spacious,  and  many  ranges  of  handsome 
buildings  are  seen,  but  the  impression  produced  is  by  no  means 
favourable,  and  Warsaw,  as  a  whole,  is  decidedly  ill  built, 
badly  paved,  and  very  dirty.  It  has,  however,  several  large 
public  squares,  among  which  that  of  Sigismund,  adorned  with 
a  bronze  colossal  statue  of  the  third  king  of  that  name,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice;  and  the  vicinity  is  well  pro 
vided  with  beautiful  promenades. 

The  more  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a 
huge  structure  adorned  with  a  fine  altar-piece  ;  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  more  distinguished  by  magnitude  than  any 
more  attractive  feature;  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  in 
teresting  as  the  spot  where  the  league  was  sworn  between 


Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  and  Stanislas  Leszinski  j  numerous 
other  churches,  among  which  the  Lutheran  church  stands 
conspicuous,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  struc 
tures  of  which  the  city  can  boast;  the  Zamek  or  ancient 
palace  of  the  Polish  kings,  still  occupied  by  the  czar  on  occa 
sional  visits,  and  forming  a  huge  pile,  which  towers  above  the 
other  houses,  on  a  height  overhanging  the  Vistula ;  the  palace 
of  Casiinir,  occupied  by  the  university  till  its  suppression,  and 
adorned  in  front  with  a  statue  of  Copernicus;  the  Saxon 
palace,  with  fine  gardens  attached  to  it;  the  Krasinsky  palace, 
occupied  partly  by  the  superior  courts  of  law,  and  partly  by 
government-offices;  several  other  palaces  similarly  occupied, 
the  townhouse,  arsenal,  mint,  custom-house,  exchange,  bar 
racks,  several  theatres,  particularly  the  national ;  and  the 
bazaar  of  Marieville,  consisting  of  a  large  square  lined  with 
arcades,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris. 


COLU1KN  OF  SIGISMUND  III.,  WARSAW.  -  From  I/Uiiivers  Pittoresque. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  university,  which  was  on  a  very 
complete  scale,  and  had  a  library  of  150,000  volumes,  which 
has  been  removed  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  principal  educational 
establishments  are  a  Piarist  college,  a  college  for  nobility,  a 
lyceum,  and  many  other  superior  and  elementary  schools. 
Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are  a  town  and  a  military 
hospital,  both  very  large  establishments;  a  foundling  hospital, 
a  deaf  and  dumb,  and  two  lunatic  asylums.  The  manufac 
tures  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  hats,  hosiery, 
leather,  saddlery,  carriages,  hardware,  paper,  refined  wax, 
chemical  products,  and  tobacco.  There  are  also  numerous 
breweries,  distilleries,  tile-works,  and  mills.  The  trade  is 
very  extensive,  Warsaw  being  by  far  the  most  important  com 
mercial  emporium  of  Poland,  and  carrying  on  a  large  traffic 
both  with  the  interior  and  with  Thorn  and  Danzig,  by  means 
of  the  Vistula.  Besides  a  well-frequented  weekly  market,  at 
which  great  numbers  of  cattle  are  sold,  there  are  two  large 
annual  fairs,  each  of  which  lasts  three  weeks.  Warsaw,  though 
a  very  ancient  town,  did  not  become  the  capital  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  history  since,  though  full  of 
incident,  is  properly  identical  with  that  of  Poland.  Pop. 
(1851),  164,115,  of  whom  above  a  fifth  part  are  Jews. 

WARSAW,  a  river-port,  U.  States,  Illinois,  on  the  Mis 
sissippi,  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  115  m.  W.N.W. 
Springfield.  The  largest  steamers  ascend  to  this  point.  There 
is  a  considerable  export  and  import  trade.  Pop.  (1853),  3000. 

WARSOP,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Nottingham,  on 
the  Meden,  5  m.  N.N.E.  Mansfield  ;  with  a  substantial  parish 
church,  an  endowed  school,  and  limestone-quarries.  Area  of 
par.,  6710  ac.  Pop.  1398. 

WARSTEIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
14  m.  E.  Arnsberg;  with  a  Protestant  church,  manufactures 
of  copperwaro,  and  a  paper-mill.  Pop.  1610. 
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WARTA,  a  river,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  Russian  Poland, 
about  30  m.  N.W.  Cracow;  flows  circuitously  N.N.W.  to 
Kolo,  then  generally  W.  into  Prussia,  passing  Posen,  till  it 
enters  prov.  Brandenburg,  and  at  Custrin  joins  r.  bank  Oder, 
after  a  course  of  above  400  m.  Its  principal  affluents  are,  on 
the  right,  the  Widawka,  Ner,  Welna,  and  Netze;  and  on  the 
left,  the  Prosna  and  the  Obra.  It  generally  traverses  low 
plains,  and  forms  several  extensive  marshes. 

WARTA,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  27  m.  E.  Kalisch,  on  the 
Warta.  It  has  a  Bernardino  school,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hats,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  1131. 

WARTAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  23  m. 
S.S.E.  St.  Gall,  1.  bank  Rhine;  with  two  iron-mills,  a  tile- 
work,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  1757. 

WART  BERG,  or  SZEMPTZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and 
12m.  from  Pressburg;  with  a  synagogue,  an  orphan 
hospital,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     P.  1781. 

WARTBURG,  a  castle,  Saxe- Weimar.  See 
EISENACH. 

WARTENBERG  (OBEK-),  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  22  m.  N.N.W.  Bunzlau;  with  a  parish  church,  an 
hospital,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1304. 

WARTENBERG  (POLNISOII-),  a  tn.  Prussia, 
prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  32  m.  E.N.E.  Breslau ;  with  a 
Protestant  and  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  two  castles 
with  gardens,  and  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  tile-works.  Pop.  (1852),  2542. 

WARTEN  BURG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia, 
gov.  and  61  m.  S.  Konigsberg,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Pisch  and  Kirmas,  which  here  form  the  Wading. 
It  has  two  R.  Catholic  churches,  a  Bernardino  monas 
tery,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  linen  and  cattle. 
Pop.  (1852),  3557. 

WARTER,  par.  Eng.  York;  7000  ac.     P.  488. 

WARTHA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
45  m.  S.S.W.  Breslau,  1.  bank  Neisse,  here  crossed  by 
a  stone-bridge.     It  has  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church,  a  town-  • 
house,  and  hospital.     The  chief  employment  is  in  making 
images  and  similar  articles  for  the  numerous  pilgrims  visiting  ' 
the  church.     Pop.  (1852),  1038. 

WARTHILL,  par.  Eng.  York;  860  ac.     Pop.  169. 

WARTLING,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  4736  ac.     Pop.  1039. 

WARTON,  par.  Eng.  Lancaster;  1141  ac.     Pop.  2099. 

WARUNGUL,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  Nizam's  dominions, 
86  m.  N.E.  Hyderabad,  the  ancient  cap.  of  Telingana,  of  which 
little  now  remains  but  four  gateways  of  the  temple  of  Siva,  j 

WARWICK,  a  central  co.  England,  bounded.  N.  by  Staf 
ford,  Derby,  and  Leicester;  E.  Northampton;  S.  Oxford  and 
Gloucester;  and  W.Worcester;  greatest  length.  N.  to  S.,  50m.; 
central  breadth,  28  m. ;  area,  881  sq.  m.    It  has  a  large  projec-  j 
tion  both  at  its  S.  and  N.  extremity,  and  an  indentation  on  its  j 
W.  side,  but  is  otherwise  of  a  compact  shape.     The  surface, 
nowhere  elevated,  is  finely  diversified  by  gentle  hills  and  vales,  : 
and  is  well  watered,  chiefly  by  the  Avon,  flowing  S.  to  the 
Severn,  and  the  Tame,  flowing  N.  to  the  Trent.     A  small  j 
part  of  the  S.E.  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames.     Rocks  j 
belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  occupy  the  far  larger  part  I 
of  the  county,  but  in  the  E.  and  S.  those  of  the  oolitic  series  ' 
prevail,  and  a  coal-field,  forming  a  long  and  narrow  trough,  i 
stretches  N.N.W.,  from  the  vicinity  of  Coventry  to  that  of  [ 
Tamworth.     The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and  the  soil, 
with  the  exception  of  some  cold  stiff  clays  on  the  higher  i 
grounds,  is  very  fertile,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  strong  red  or  of  \ 
a  sandy  loam  ;  the  one  well  adapted  for  wheat  and  beans,  and 
the  other  for  barley  and  turnips.      Much  land  is  kept  in  per- 
manent  pasture,  chiefly  for  grazing;  and  fine  timber,  both  in 
plantations  and  hedgerows,  is  abundant.     The  most  valuable 
minerals  are  coal,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  blue  flagstone. 
The  manufactures,  both  of  hardware  and  silk  goods,  are  very 
important,  the  former  having  their  central  locality  at  Birming 
ham,  which,  in  its  peculiar  departments,  is  almost  without  a 
rival,  and  the  latter  at  Coventry,  which  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  ribbons.    The  other  leading  manufactures  are  watches, 
made  also  at  Coventry  ;  gloves,  hats,  linen,  yarn,  horn  combs, 
fishhooks,  and  needles.     In  carrying  on  these  manufactures, 
and  the  extensive  trade  connected  with  them,  the  natural 
deficiency  of  river-communication  has  been  amply  compen 
sated  by  canals  and  railways,  which  traverse  the  county  in  all 
directions,  and  bring  it  into  close  connection  with  all  the  great 


thoroughfares,  towns,  and  ports  of  England.  Warwickshire 
sends  10  members  to  Parliament — four  for  the  co.,  and  two 
each  for  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Birmingham.  P.  475,013. 
WARWICK,  a  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  cap.  above 
co.,  r.  bank  Avon,  90  m.  N.W.  London,  pleasantly  situated  on 
an  eminence  rising  some  what  abruptly  from  theriver.  Its  seven 
principal  streets  are  spacious,  regular,  and  well  kept,  and  the 
houses,  chiefly  of  brick  but  partly  of  stone,  are  generally  well 
built.  Its  principal  buildings  and  establishments  are  three 
churches,  one  of  them  elegant;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  the 
townhall,  county-jail,  bridewell,  market-house,  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester's  hospital,  a  very  ancient  structure ;  endowed 
grammar-school,  national,  British,  and  other  schools,  nume 
rous  charities,  several  libraries,  and  a  scientific  institution. 
The  only  manufacture  is  hats,  but  the  trade  in  cattle,  corn, 


and  provisions  is  considerable.  The  principal  object  of  interest 
in  Warwick  is  its  ancient  and  magnificent  castle,  situated  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  town.  It  incloses  within  its  walls  an  area 
of  nearly  3  ac.,  and  the  plot  surrounded  by  the  moat  is  up 
wards  of  5£  ac.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  before  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  it  is  still  in  perfect  preservation,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Pop.  10,973. 

WARWICK,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  1845  ac.     P.  363. 

WARYE,  a  small  protected  state,  Hindoostan,  in  the 
N.W.  of  prov.  Gujerat.  It  is  watered  by  the  Bunriass.  Pop., 
chiefly  Juts,  about  20,000.  The  town  of  its  name  is  in  lat- 
23°  47'  N.;  Ion.  71°  29'  E. 

WASA,  a  tn.  Russia,  Finland.     See  VASA. 

WASELONNE,  or  WASSLEXHEIM,  a  tn.  France,  dep. 
Tias-Rhin,  15  m.  W.N.W.  Strasburg,  1.  bank  Mossigat;  with 
a  ruined  castle ;  manufactures  of  woollen  hosiery,  calicoes,  and 
Mack  soap,  paper  and  worsted  mills,  bleachfields,  and  tanneries. 
Pop.  3685. 

WASH  (THE),  a  bay  of  the  German  Ocean,  on  E.  coast, 
England,  between  cos.  Norfolk  and  Lincoln,  about  25  m.  long, 
l>y  15  m.  broad.  It  is  much  encumbered  by  sandbanks,  but 
drains  an  area  of  about  5000  sq.  m.,  chiefly  by  the  Witham, 
Welland,  Nene,  and  Ouse, 

WASHBOURNE  (GREAT),  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  470ac. 
Pop.  117. 

WASHBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  1443  ac.     Pop.  51 1. 

WASHFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3319  ac.     Pop.  452. 

WASHFORD-PYNE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1140  ac.  P.  192. 

WASHINGBOROUGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  3  m.  N.E.  Lincoln,  on  the  Witham,  which  is  here  naviga 
ble.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty  tower  ; 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  an  endowed  school.  Area  of  par., 
5190  ac.  Pop.  1180. 

WASHINGLEY,par.  Eng.  Huntingdon  ;  1260ac.  P.88. 

WASHINGTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham, 
on  irregular  broken  ground  above  the  Wear,  5  m.  S.E.  Gates- 
head;  with  a  neat  parish  church,  manufactures  of  magnesia 
and  other  chemical  products,  and  fine  stone-quarries.  The 
family  of  the  great  Washington  are  said  to  have  come  from 
it.  Area  of  par.,  5335  ac.  Pop.  3485. 

WASHINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  3162  ac.   Pop.  884. 

WASHINGTON,  the  cap.  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America, 
dist.  Columbia,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
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by  the  confluence  of  the  Anacosta  with  the  Potomac,  here 
navigable  from  the  Atlantic  by  ships  of  the  largest  class;  lat. 
(( 'apitol)  33°  53'  24"  N. ;  Ion.  77°  2'  W.  (R.)  It  occupies  a  site 
which  Washington  himself  selected,  but  the  original  plan  con- 
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templated  has  been  carried  very  partially  intcweffect.  It  extends 
N.W.  to  S.E.  about  4J  in.,  and  E.  to  S.W.  about  2£  in.;  and 
is  laid  out  in  spacious  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles- in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  regularity 
of  this  arrangement,  however,  is  much  broken  by  15  large 
avenues  from  120  ft.  to  160  ft.  wide,  which,  by  a  quaint  de 
vice,  bear  the  names,  and  point  in  the  directions  of  the  earliest 
states  of  the  Union.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
place  is  the  vast  quantity  of  ground  which  remains  blank. 
Much  of  this  is  intended  to  be  sooner  or  later  covered  with 
buildings,  but  much  also  has  been  judiciously  reserved  for 
parks  and  other  places  of  recreation.  Among  the  objects  de 
serving  of  special  notice,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Congress  holds  its  sittings.  It  stands  conspicuouslynear 


THE  CAPITOL,  W  ASUIMUON,  from  the  WeK.-lrom  .  Lum^n-ph,  after  Auguatu.  Kbllner 

the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  beautiful  and  highly  ornamented 
tspnce  of  23  ac.,  on  an  eminence  about  70  ft.  above  the  river, 
is  built  of  white  freestone,  and  forms  an  imposing  pile,  consist 
ing  of  an  original  centre  and  two  wings,  and  considerable  re 
cent  additions.  A  low  dome  covers  each  of  these  wings,  while 
K  third  dome,  of  loftier  height  and  greater  dimensions,  rises 
magnificently  from  the  centre,  and  forms  the  roof  of  the 


Rotunda,  a  splendid  ball  95  ft.  in  diameter,  and  95  ft.  high, 
adorned  with  bass-reliefs  and  paintings,  and  a  colossal  statue 
of  Washington.  The  Senate-chamber,  with  the  Supremo, 
Court  beneath  it,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  occupy 
the  N.  and  S.  wings  respectively  ;  and  immediately  W.  of  the 
Rotunda  is  a  library  of  about  40,000  vols.  The  whole  length 
of  the  building,  352  ft.,  exhibits  a  rusticated  basement  form 
ing  the  ground  story,  and  two  other  stories  comprised  in  a 
Corinthian  elevation  of  pilasters  and  columns,  and  the  main 
entrance  is  by  a  splendid  pillared  portico.  The  President's 
house,  or  White-house,  about  1  m.  W.  of  the  Capitol,  is  a 
handsome  edifice,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  beautiful  Ionic 
portico,  and  behind,  facing  the  garden,  with  an  Ionic  circular 
colonnade;  on  each  side  of  it,  but  separated  from  it,  are  the 
principal  government-offices.  The  other  principal  buildings 
and  establishments  are  numerous  churches,  among  which  the 
fine  Gothic  Trinity  church  (Episcopal)  stands  conspicuous  ;  the 
general  post-office,  the  patent-office,  the  city-hall,  the  Wash 
ington  and  Jackson  monuments,  the  observatory,  the  Smith 
sonian  institution,  the  Columbian  college,  numerous  schools 
and  seminaries,  the  Washington  arsenal,  the  navy-yard,  the 
national  cemetery,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions,  several  theatres,  assembly-rooms,  &c.  The  ma 
nufactures  of  Washington  are  unimportant,  but  it  has  a  con 
siderable  trade  with  the  surrounding  country,  and  ample 
means  of  communication  with  it  by  bridges  across  the  Potomac 
and  Anacosta,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  branch-rail 
ways  leading  both  N.  and  S.  Pop.  (1850),  40,001. 

WASHINGTON,  a  territory,  U.  States,  America,  in  the 
N.  of  Oregon,  formed  in  1853,  and  bounded,  N.  by  British 
America  and  the  Straits  of  San-Juan-de-Fuca,  separating  it 
from  Vancouver's  Island;  W.  the  Pacific;  S.  Oregon,  from 
which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  Columbia;  arid  E.  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  600  m. ;  breadth, 
about  209  m.;  area,  120,000  sq.  in.  It  is  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a  paraljelogram,  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu 
taries  ;  and,  with  several  fertile  flats  and  valleys,  has  for  the 
most  part  an  elevated  and  mountainous  surface,  with  summits 
rising  from  8000  ft.  to  12,000  ft.  and  13,000  ft.  Olympia,  at 
the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  is  the  capital. 

WASHINGTON,  numerous  places,   U.  States,  particu 
larly; — ^  A  flourishing  tn.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  HompfelJ 
railway,  25m.  S.W.  Pittsburg;  with  elegant  public  buildings, 
including  a  courthouse,  several  churches,  a  female  seminary, 
and  the  Washington  college,  founded  in  180(3.    Pop.  2662.— 
2,  A  vil..  N.  Carolina,  1-.  bank  Tar,  127  m.  E.  by  S.  Raleigh. 
Vessels  drawing  8  ft.  ascend  to  this  village.     Pop.  1400. — 3, 
A  vil.   Texas,  r.  bank  Bragos,  120  m.   E.  Austin;  with  an 
academy  and  t\\o  female  schools.     It  is  well 
situated  for  trade  at  the  head  of  the  steam- 
navigation.    In  1836  the  independence  of  Texas 
was  proclaimed  here,  this  place  having  been 
the  capital  of  the  republic  at  the  time  of  its 
annexation  to  the  U.  States. 

WASHINGTON,  or  UAHUGA,  one  of  the 
Marquesas  isls.,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  8°  56'  S.;  Ion. 
139°  33'  W.  (K.)  It  is  about  9  m.  long,  and 
of  striking  appearance,  the  land  rising  so  as  to 
form  in  the  middle  a  mountain  2430  ft.  high. 
Towards  its  W.  extremity,  a  cluster  of  islands 
and  rocks  forms  the  only  bay  where  landing 
seems  practicable. 

WASH1TA,  a  river,U.  States,  N.  America, 
rises  in  the  Masserne  Mountains,  Arkansas, 
about  lat.  34°  45'  N. ;  and  flowing  S.,  falls 
into  the  Red  River,  40m.  E.  Alexandria,  after 
a  course  of  400  m.  It  receives  the  Tensas, 
Saline,  and  Barthelemy  from  the  N.E.,  and  the 
Catahoola  and  some  smaller  streams  from  the 
W.  and  N.W. 

WASIL,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  83  in.  E. 
Nijnei-Novgorod,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  r.  bank 
Volga,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sura;  with  wooden  houses,  a 
church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  fruit.      Pop.  1400. 
W  A  SING,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  682  ac.     Pop.  88. 
WASHES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  6  m. 
W.  Mons  ;  with  rich  coal  mines,  employing  many  of  the  in 
habitants;  two  chalk-quarries,  a  forge,  tannery,  three  brew 
eries,  and  three  flour-mills.      Pop.  6064. 
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WASMES-ANDEMETz-BRiFFOEiL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  Hainaut,  7  m.  E.S.E.  Tournai;  with  a  brewery, 
a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1090. 

WASPEKTON,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  1619  ac.     P.  292 

WASPIK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  14  m.  W. 
Hertogenbosch ;  with  some  good  houses,  and  two  churches. 
Inhabitants  engaged  in  horse  and  cattle  reaving,  and  in  hay- 
culture.  Pop.  1667. 

WASSE1GES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  25  m. 
W.  Liege,  on  the  Mehaigne;  with  two  breweries,  a  tannery,  a 
flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1020. 

WASSENAAR,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  5  m. 
W.  Leyden,  and  2  m.  from  the  North  Sea,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  sand-downs.  It  has  two  churches,  and  two 
schools.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1292. 

WASSERBUEG,  a  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  1.  bank  Inn,  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  30  in.  E.S.E.  Munich.  It  is  walled; 
and  has  five  churches,  a  castle,  townhouse,  hospital,  infirmary, 
house  of  correction,  a  mineral-spring,  with  baths  ;  and  a  trade 
in  fruit,  hemp,  and  hops.  Pop.  2238. 

WASSERLEBEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
and  12  m.  W.S.  W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Use;  with  a  church,  and 
oil  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1150. 

WASSOTAH,  a  strong  hill-fortress,  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Bejapoor,  among  the  W.  Ghauts,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Satara,  at  the 
end  of  a  narrow  valley,  on  a  rocky  height,  two  sides  of  which 
present  precipices  from  2000  ft.  to  3000  ft.  high.  The  adja 
cent  scenery  is  of  the  grandest  description. 

WAST-WATBB,  a  lake,  England,  co.  Cumberland,  in  the 
Wast-Dale,  at  the  foot  of  Scafell.  It  is  about  3  m.  long,  by 
not  more  than  £  m.  broad,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Atlan 
tic  by  the  Irt. 

WASUNGEN,  a  tn.  Saxe-Meiningen,  r.  bank  Werra,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Katzwasser,  5  m.  N.N.W.  Meiningen; 
with  two  churches,  a  school,  and  an  hospital,  two  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  tobacco.  Pop.  2497. 

WATCHETT,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  England,  co. 
Somerset,  15  m.  N.W.  Taunton,  on  an  acclivity  near  the 
Bristol  Channel ;  with  a  fine  ancient  parish  church,  about 
£  m.  from  the  town ;  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  chapel,  several 
private  schools,  a  considerable  coasting  trade,  building-yards, 
an  iron-foundry,  and  paper-mill.  A  sea-vaill,  of  great  strength, 
forming  an  esplanade  of  600  ft.,  has  been  built  here. 

WATEEO,  an  isl.  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Harvey 
group;  lat.  19°  58'  S.;  Ion.  158°  6'  W.;  8  m.  long,  by  about 
5  m.  broad.  It  is  hilly  but  fertile. 

WATER-NEWTON,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  863  ac.    Pop.  133. 

WATER-STRATFORD,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1082  ac.   P.  179. 

WATERBEACH,par.Eng.Cambridge;  5556ac.  P.1440. 

WATERBURY,  a  city,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  on  the 
Nangatuck  railroad,  28  m.  S.W.  Hartford.  It  is  remarkably 
neat ;  has  a  fine  central  square,  seven  churches,  some  of  which 
are  very  elegant ;  a  commodious  high  school,  and  several  other 
educational  institutions,  a  young  men's  institute,  and  several 
benevolent  societies  ;  rolling-mills  for  brass  and  copper,  and 
manufactures  of  machinery,  metal  buttons,  daguerreotype- 
plates,  kettles,  pins,  umbrellas,  india-rubber,  pocket-cutlery, 
porcelain,  &c.  Pop.  7000. 

WATERDEN,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  763  ac.     Pop.  39. 

WATERDOWN,  a  vil.  and  township,  Canada  West, 
Gore  district,  on  a  small  stream,  22  m.  S.W.  Toronto.  It 
lias  a  woollen  factory,  a  tannery,  and  several  saw  and  flour 
mills,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  fine  quarries  of  free 
stone.  Pop.  about  600. 

WATEREE,  a  river,  IT.  States.     See  CATAWBA. 

WATERFALL,  par.  Eng.  Stafford ;  1 530  ac.  Pop.  521. 

WATERFORD,  a  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  bounded, 
K.  by  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny,  being  separated  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  one  and  the  whole  of  the  other  by  the 
Suir;  K.  Wexford,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Waterford 
Harbour;  W.  Cork;  and  S.  the  Atlantic;  length,  E.  to  W., 
50  m.;  greatest  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  27  m.;  area,  712  sq.  m.  The 
coast  is  in  general  bold  and  rocky,  but  besides  the  harbours 
of  Waterford  and  Youghal  at  its'E.  and  W.  extremities  re 
spectively,  has  the  deep  indentations  of  Dungarvan  Harbour 
and  Tramore  Bay.  The  interior  is  very  rugged  and  mountain 
ous,  being  covered  by  the  Commeragh  range,  which  in  Mona- 
vallagh  rises  to  2598  ft.,  and  in  Knockmeledown  to  2700  ft. 
The  strata  of  the  loftier  heights  are  composed  chiefly  of  slate, 
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overlain  occasionally  by  rocks  of  the  old  red  sandstone  for 
mation.  In  the  valleys  the  prevailing  rock  is  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  minerals  include  copper,  partially  worked ; 
lead  and  iron,  once  worked  but  now  abandoned;  potter's  clay, 
and  marble.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Suir,  navigable  to 
Waterford  by  large  and  to  Carrick-on-Suir  by  small  vessels  ; 
and  the  Black  water,  by  which  vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  to  the 
junction  of  the  Bride,  and  70  tons  to  Cappoquin.  The  cli 
mate  is  moist,  and  the  surface,  partly  covered  with  bog,  is  much 
better  adapted  to  pasture  than  agriculture.  The  principal 
corn-crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  but  the  dairy  is  the  most  import 
ant  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  furnishes  a  large  export  of 
butter.  The  only  other  large  export  is  bacon.  The  fisheries 
on  the  coast  employ  about  1500  men  and  boys.  Waterford 
sends  five  members  to  Parliament — two  for  the  county,  two 
for  Waterford  city,  and  one  for  Dungarvan.  Pop.  138,574. 
WATERFORD,  a  city,  parl.  bor.,  and  seaport,  Ireland, 
cap.  above  co.,  97  m.  S.S.W.  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  railway,  r.  bank  Suir,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge  832  ft.  long,  opening  in  one  place  to  allow  vessels 
to  pass,  and  communicating  with  the  suburb  of  Ferry- 
hank.  It  stretches  along  the  Suir  for  about  1  m.,  consists 
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in  the  more  modern  parts  of  wide  and  airy  streets,  and  well- 
built  houses;  but  in  the  older  quarters,  of  irregular  and  nar 
row  streets,  ill-arranged,  dilapidated  houses,  occupied  by  the 
poorest  classes.  The  principal  objects  of  note  are  two  parish 
churches,  a  R.  Catholic  cathedral,  five  other  R.  Catholic  and 
several  Protestant  Dissenting  chapels,  a  blue-coat  and  other  en 
dowed  schools,  a  courthouse,  exchange,  custom-house,  theatre, 
assembly-room,  barracks,  jail,  several  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions,  the  Waterford  institution,  with  a  library  and  mu-** 
seum;  and  literary,  scientific,  agricultural,  and  horticultural 
societies.  The  quay  of  Waterford,  by  far  the  finest  in  Ireland, 
extends  1200  yards  along  the  river,  with  a  general  width  of 
40  yards,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  allow  vessels  of 
800  tons  burden  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  exports,  | 
chiefly  to  England,  are  bacon,  pork,  butter,  grain,  flour,  meal, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  In  1851  there  entered  1052  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage,  110,556;  and  cleared,  787  vessels,  tonnage, 
80,232.  The  same  year  there  entered  240  steamers,  tonnage, 
59,775;  and  cleared,  252,  tonnage,  68,818.  The  manufacture 
of  glass,  once  celebrated,  is  now  very  limited;  but  there  are 
building-yards,  starch  and  blue  works,  distilleries,  and  brew 
eries.  Waterford  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  P.  25,297. 
WATERFORD,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  10  m.  N. 
Albany,  r.  bank  Hudson,  and  on  the  Champlain  canal  and 
Saratoga  railway;  with  four  churches,  an  academy,  a  female 
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seminary;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and  several 
flouring-mills.  Pop.  2000. 

WATERFORD,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Norfolk,  7  m. 
from  Simcoe;  with  two  Protestant  churches,  two  schools; 
manufactures  of  cloth,  iron,  and  leather,  several  grist  and  saw 
mills,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  about  750. 

WATERGRASSHILL,  a  vil.  Ireland,  co.  and  9  m. 
N.N.E.  Cork,  of  which  it  is  said  to  occupy  the  highest  point. 
It  has  a  parish  church,  R.  Catholic  chapel,  two  schools,  and 
police-barracks.  Pop.  651. 

WATERHEAD,  a  vil.  and  dist.  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
on  the  road  from  Manchester  to  Huddersfield,  2  m.  E.  by  N. 
Oldhain.  The  village,  which  is  a  large  and  important  place, 
has  grown  up  within  the  last  20  years ;  the  parish  church  is 
a  beautiful  structure,  and  there  is  also  an  Independent  chapel. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  quarries,  coal 
mines,  and  cotton  manufacture.  Pop.  3818. 

WATERINGBURY,.«  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent, 
on  the  Medway  and  the  Maidstone  branch  of  the  South-  Eastern 
railway;  with  a  very  ancient  church,  with  a  spire;  and  a 
trade  in  fruit,  extensively  raised  for  the  London  market. 
Area  of  par.,  1420  ac.  Pop.  1448. 

WAT ERINGEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  12  m. 
N.W.  Rotterdam.  It  is  a  well-built  place;  and  has  two 
churches,  a  school,  and  some  almshouses,  a  boat-building 
yard,  and  corn  and  saw  mills.  Inhabitants  engaged  in 
gardening,  agriculture,  and  cattle-rearing.  Pop.  1260. 

WATERLOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Namur,  as  it  issues  from  the 
forest  of  Soigne's,  10m.  S.  Brussels.  It  has  a  church  in  the 
form  of  a  rotunda,  which  is  rather  handsome;  but  the  cele 
brity  of  the  place,  whose  name  has  become  familiar  as  a 
household  word  throughout  Europe,  is  owing  to  the  great 
battle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  June  18,  1815,  when  the  allied 
army,  composed  of  54,000  men,  of  whom  32,000  were  British 
or  of  the  German  legion,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  AVelling- 
ton,  signally  defeated  the  French  army  of  nearly  75,000  men, 
commanded  by  Napoleon  in  person.  The  inhabitants  of  Wa 
terloo  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  hewing 
wood  in  the  neighbouring  forest.  There  are  also  manufac 
tures  of  beet-root  sugar  and  chemical  products.  On  the  field 


MONUMENTS  ON  THE  FIELD  Of  WATERLOO.— From  Belgique  Monum 

of  battle,  an  artificial  mound,  425  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  about  150  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  Belgio 
lion  of  cast-iron,  has  been  raised,  from  which  the  best  view  of 
the  scene  of  the  action  is  obtained.  On  either  side  of  the 
road  to  Genappe,  and  not  far  from  the  mound  referred  to,  two 
other  monuments  have  been  erected — one  a  pillar  to  the 
memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  and  the  other  an  obelisk  in  honour 
of  the  Hanoverian  officers  of  the  German  legion,  who  fell  on 
the  spot.  Pop.  2756. 

WATERLOO,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  on  the  coast, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  5  m.  N.N.  W.  Liverpool.  It  has 
several  ranges  of  well-built  houses  and  hotels,  and  is  much 
frequented  by  the  citizens  of  Liverpool  for  sea-bathing.  P.  750. 

WATERLOO,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  at  the  out 
let  of  Seneca  Lake,  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  and  the 
Auburn  and  Rochester  railway,  162  m.  W.  by  N.  Albany; 


with  a  beautiful  courthouse,  six  churches,  an  academy,  an 
extensive  woollen  factory,  various  mills ;  and  manufactures 
of  soap  and  candle,  carriages,  machinery,  boats,  and  leather. 
Pop  3500. 

WATERMAEL-BoiTSFORT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  Brabant,  near  the  forest  of  Soigne's,  about  4  in.  S.E. 
Brussels.  Pop.  (agricultural),  3825. 

WATERPERRY,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  2620 ac.    P.  258. 
WATERS-UPTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  732  ac.     Pop.  202. 
WATERSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  653  ac.    Pop.  141. 
WATERTOWN,  several  places,  U.  States:—],  A  bor. 
New  York,  1.  bank  Black  River,  on  the  Rome  and  Watertown 
railroad,  140  m.  W.N.W.  Albany;  with  a  courthouse,  state- 
arsenal,  numerous  churches,  and  academies ;  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  paper,  flour,  machinery,  &c. 
Pop.  7201.— 2,  A  city,  Wisconsin,  40  m.  E.  by  N.  Madison, 
on  the  Rock  River,  and  on  the  Fond-du  Lac  and  Rock  River 
railroad  ;  with  several  churches  and  schools,  saw-mills,  iron- 
foundry  ;  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  wag 
gons,  &c.     Pop.  4000. 

WATERVILLE,  atn.,  U.  States,  Maine,  18  m.  N.  by  E. 
Augusta,  r.  bank  Kennebec  at  Ticonic  Falls;  with  four 
churches,  a  Baptist  college,  an  academy,  grain,  plaster,  saw, 
and  carding  mills;  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  agricul 
tural  implements,  &c.  Pop.  3965. 

WATERVLIET,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  16  m.  N.  Ghent;  with 
manufactures  of  wooden  pumps,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  a  brick 
work,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1831. 

WATFORD,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Hert 
ford,  15  m.  N.W.  London,  on  the  London  and  North- Western 
railway.  It  consists  of  one  street,  about  1  m.  long ;  and  has 
a  church  with  a  tower,  two  Dissenting  chapels,  two  free 
schools,  almshouses  ;  manufactures  of  straw-plait,  three  silk- 
mills,  several  malt-kilns,  and  two  large  breweries.  Area  of 
par.,  10,792  ac.  Pop.  6546. 

WATFORD,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  3080 ac.   P.  503. 
WATH,  par.  Eng.  York ;  3568  ac.      Pop.  747. 
WATH-uroN-DEARNE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York, 
llm.  N.N.E.  Sheffield,  on  an  acclivity  near  the  Dearne  and 
Dove  canal,  and  on  the  Midland  railway;  with  numerous  well- 
built  houses  and  handsome  shops.     Area  of 
•  par.,  10,709  ac.     Pop.  9521. 

WATLING'S  ISLAND,  an  isl.  British 
W.  Indies,  one  of  the  Bahamas ;  lat.  (S.  end) 
23°  56'-  42"  N. ;  Ion.  74°  28'  W.  (R.)  ;  180  m. 
S.E.  New  Providence,  and  18  m.  long,  by 
3  m.  broad. 

WATLINGTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  and  15  m.  E.S.E.  Oxford ;  with 
narrow  streets,  mean  houses,  a  very  ancient 
parish  church,  three  Dissenting  chapels,  se 
veral  free  schools,  an  ancient  and  substantial 
townhall ;  and  manufactures  of  pillow  thread 
lace.  Area  of  par.,  3440  ac.  Pop.  1884. 

WATLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk; 
1709  ac.  Pop.  577. 

WATOU,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  35  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  a 
church,  chapel,  townhouse,  two  schools,  four 
breweries,  a  tannery,  six  flour-mills,  several 
tobacco-factories,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and 
horned  cattle.  Pop.  2975. 

WATTEN,  par.  Scot.  Caithness  ;  14m.  by  11  m.  P.  1351. 
WATTENHEIM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  and 
9  m.  S.S.E.  Griinstadt;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of 
arms  and  tobacco-pipes,  a  foundry,  and  mill.    Pop.  1215. 

WATTE NSCil  El DT,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  and  40  m.  W.S.W.  Arnsberg;  with  three  churches,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1027. 

WATTENWEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
12  m.  S.S.E.  Bern;  with  a  church,  and  an  old  chateau,  used 
as  a  parsonage.  Pop.  1916. 

WATTIGN1ES,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  5  m.  S.W. 
Lille.  Pop.  1550. 

WATTISFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1517  ac.     P.  603. 

WATT1SHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1298  ac.    Pop.  220. 

WATTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk, 

2 1  m.  W.  by  S.  Norwich.     It  has  a  church,  with  a  circular 
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tower  and  spire;  three  Dissenting  chapels,  a  transit  trade,  a 
brewery,  and  malt-kiln.  Area  of  par.,  1807  ac.  Pop.  1353. 

WATTON,  par.  Eng.  Hertford;  3499  ac.     Pop.  976. 

WATTON,  par.  Ensr.  York;  3720  ac.     Pop.  315. 

WATTRELOS,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  9  m.  E.N.E. 
Lille  ;  with  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  brew 
eries,  cotton  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  2970. 

WATTWEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
16  m.  S.W.  St.  Gall,  r.  bank  Thur,  at  the  foot  of  the  Henne- 
berg ;  with  a  church  for  both  Protestants  and  R.  Catholics, 
several  good  schools ;  and  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
other  tissues.  Pop.  4541. 

WAUKESHA  [formerly  PRAIRIEVILLE],  a  flourishing 
vil.,  U.  States,  Wisconsin,  on  the  Pishtaka  or  Fox,  and  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  railroad;  with  a  courthouse,  jail, 
six  churches,  an  academy,  and  some  manufactures.  P.  4000. 

WAUREKAURT,  or  WARE-KAURI,  the  largest  of  the 
Chatham  Islands  (which  see}. 

WAUTHIER-BRAiNE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Brabant,  on  the  Haine,  12  m.  S.  Brussels;  with  manufactures 
of  paper,  a  brewery,  a  cotton  and  a  flour  mill.  Pop.  1219. 

WAVENDON,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  2665  ac.      Pop.  935. 

WA  VENEY,  a  river,  England,  rises  in  a  swampy  tract  on 
the  N.  frontiers  of  Suffolk,  near  the  source  of  the  Little  Ouse; 
flows  circuitously  E.N.E.  between  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Yare  about  5  m.  above  Yarmouth.  It  is  naviga 
ble  to  Bungay. 

WAVERTON,  par.  Eng,  Chester ;  4027  ac.    Pop.  788. 

WAVRE,  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle, 
15  m.  S.E.  Brussels;  with  a  handsome  parish  church,  a  com 
munal  college,  seminary,  several  schools,  a  musical  society ; 
manufactures  of  beer,  gin,  leather,  oil,  salt,  and  soap ;  and  a 
trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  tobacco.  A  sanguinary  combat  was 
fought  here  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  between  a 
Prussian  corps  under  Thielmann,  and  a  French  division  under 
Grouchy.  Pop.  5204. 

WAVRE-NOTRE-DAME,a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
13  m.  S.S.E.  Antwerp;  with  two  breweries,  a  flour-mill,  and  a 
trade  in  oats.  Pop.  2172. 

WAVRE-ST.-CATHERiNE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
and  12  m.  S.S.E.  Antwerp;  with  two  breweries,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  two  oil-presses,  vinegar-works,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  3174. 

WAVRIN,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Nord,  7  m.  S.W.  Lille,  on 
the  Dcule.  Pop.  1768. 

WAWRENZYCE,  a  market  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod 
Cracow,  obwod  and  near  Stobnica,  on  the  Vistula;  with  a 
church  and  an  old  cloister.  Pop.  about  1200. 

WAXHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2087  ac.     Pop.  76. 

WAXHOLM,  or  VAXHOLM,  a  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  12  m. 
E.N.E.  Stockholm,  on  isl.  Vaxo,  in  the  channel  thence  to  the 
Baltic ;  with  a  church,  and  the  strong  fortress  of  Waxholm, 
which  completely  commands  the  passage.  Pop.  982. 

WAX  WAY",  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago,  off  W.  coast, 
isl.  Celebes,  about  17  m.  long,  and  of  considerable  height ; 
lat.  (E.  point)  3°  33'  S.;  Ion.  123°  17'  E.  (R.) 

WAY-IkA,  two  rivers,  Indian  Archipelago.     See  ILA. 

WAY  (PULO):— 1,  The  largest  of  the  Acheen  isls.,  18  m. 
off  N.W.  coast,  Sumatra,  about  12  m.  long;  lat.  (S.  point) 
5°  46'  N. ;  Ion.  95°  20'  E.  (R.)— 2,  A  small  isl.  Gulf  of  Siam ; 
lat.  9°  58'  N.;  Ion.  102°  48'  E.  (K.)— 3,  An  isl.  Indian  Archi 
pelago.  (See  AY.) 

WAYFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1618  ac.     Pop.  238. 

WAYGEOU,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.  See  WAIGEOU. 

WAYNESBURG,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  45  m. 
S.  by  W.  Pittsburg;  with  a  handsome  courthouse,  six  churches, 
a  seminary,  and  a  college.  Pop.  1200. 

WAZCIORZ,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  HERKNSTADT. 

WAZEMMES,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Nord,  properly  a 
suburb  of  Lille ;  with  manufactures  of  starch,  glue,  vinegar, 
white-lead,  animal-charcoal,  waxcloth,  table  linen,  and  pipes. 
Top.  10,318. 

WEALD-BASSETT  (NORTH),  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3377  ac. 
Pop.  842. 

WEALD  (SOUTH),  par.  Eng.  Essex;  5037  ac.    P.  3588. 

WEALD  (THE),  an  extensive  level  tract  in  the  S.E.  of 
England,  occupying  parts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  Its 
limits  are  not  very  exactly  denned,  but  it  is  generally  under 
stood  to  stretch  W.  from  Romney  Marsh  to  Petworth,  a  dis 


tance  of  about  65  in.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  8  m.  to 
|  15m.,  and  to  have  an  area  of  nearly  1000  sq.  m.  The  South 
Downs  bound  it  on  the  S.,  and  the  chalk-hills  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  on  the  N.  The  soil  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a 
stiff  heavy  clay,  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  particularly 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  oak,  which  is  still  very  abund 
ant,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have  covered  the  whole  coun 
try,  giving  it  its  name,  which  in  Saxon  means  wild  forest  or 
chase.  Geologically  it  consists  of  middle  secondary  strata  of 
fresh-water  origin,  and  has  given  its  name  to  what  is  called 
the  Wealden  formation,  consisting  of  Wealden  clay,  Hastings 
sands,  and  Purbeck  beds,  resting  on  oolite,  and  overlain  by  the 
lower  greensand. 

WEAR,  a  river,  England,  co.  Durham,  rises  in  the  W. 
angle  of  the  county;  flows  E.  to  Bishop-Auckland,  then  N.E., 
nearly  encircling  the  city  of  Durham,  and  at  Sunderland  falls 
into  the  North  Sea ;  total  course,  about  70  m. 

WEAR-GiFFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1587  ac.    Pop.  551. 

WEARE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2146  ac.     Pop.  715. 

WEARMOUTH  (BISHOP  and  MONK).  See  SUNDEULAND. 

WEASENHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (All 
Saint*) ;  1988  ac.  P.  363.— 2,  (St.  Peter) ;  1423  ac.  P.  326. 

WEAVER,  a  river,  England,  rises  near  the  frontiers  of 
Salop  and  Cheshire  ;  flows  N.N.  W.  past  Nantwich  and  North- 
wich,  and  falls  into  the  S.  estuary  of  the  Mersey  a  little  below 
Frodsham.  It  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  Winsford- 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  22  m.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
35  m.  Almost  all  the  valuable  salt-mines  and  pits  of  Che 
shire  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Weaver. 

WEAVERHAM,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  7634  ac.  P.  2745. 

WEAVERTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  York; 5100 ac.  P.  1066. 

WECHSELBURG,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  30  m.  from 
Leipzig,  on  the  Mulde;  with  a  castle  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1192. 

WECKELSDORF  (OBER-  and  UNTER-),  two  nearly-con 
tiguous  vils.  Bohemia,  circle  Koniggratz,  on  the  Mettau  ; 
with  a  parish  church,  a  chapel,  a  castle,  a  bleachfield,  tile- 
works,  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1804. 

WECKERSDOHF,  or  SKRINICE,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
Koniggratz,  dist.  and  4  m.  from  Brauim ;  with  tile-works  and 
mills.  Pop.  1435. 

WEDDJNGEN  (ALTEN-),  a  vil.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov. 
and  12  m.  S.S.W.  Magdeburg;  with  a  parish  church,  glass 
works,  and  seams  of  lignite.  Pop.  1800. 

WEDDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  911  ac.    P.  54. 

WEDEL,  a  vil.  Denmark,  Holstein,  on  the  Wedeler,  a 
little  above  its  mouth  in  the  Elbe,  10  m.  W.N.W.  Altona. 
In  the  market-place  is  a  column  erected  in  memory  of  Roland. 
Pop.  1800. 

WEDMORE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset, 
8  m.  W.  by  N.  Wells.  It  has  a  cruciform  church,  with  a 
massive  tower;  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  quarries  of 
building-stone.  Area,  9986  ac.  Pop  3905. 

WEDNESBURY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
and  1 9  m.  S.S.E.  Stafford ;  with  a  Gothic  parish  church,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  town ;  two  new 
churches,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute, 
a  benevolent  society,  an  almshouse,  and  several  schools.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  railway-carriages,  patentaxle-trees, 
and  general  iron- work  for  railways;  tubing  for  gas,  water,  and 
steam  pipes ;  gun  locks  and  barrels,  springs  for  coaches,  hinges, 
nails,  screws,  and  wrought-iron  work  of  every  description. 
Area  of  par.,  2175  ac.  Pop.  14,281. 

WEDNEBFIELD,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co. 
Stafford,  par.  and  2  m.  E.N.E.  Wolverhampton,  on  the  Essing- 
ton  and  Wyrley  canal,  and  the  London  and  North-. Western 
railway;  with  a  chapel  of  ease,  Wesleyan  and  Connexion  Metho 
dist  chapels  ;  manufactures  in  iron,  collieries,  and  iron-mines. 
In  a  battle  fought  here  in  911.  between  Edward  the  Elder 
and  the  Danes,  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their 
kings  and  nine  other  chiefs  were  slain.  Pop.  4858. 

WEEDON,  or  WEEDON-BEC,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Northampton,  near  the  source  of  the  Nene,  and  on  the  Lon 
don  and  North- Western  railway,  4m.  E.S.E.  Daventry;  with 
a  modern  parish  church,  Wesleyan  and  Independent  chapels, 
an  endowed  school,  and  a  magnificent  military  depot,  with 
workshops,  barracks,  and  hospital  attached.  Area  of  par., 
1710  ac.  Pop.  1996. 

WEEDON-LoYS,par.  Eng.  Northamp.;  1050  ac.  P.  545. 

WEEFORD,  par.  Eng.  Stafford  ;  4556  ac.     Pop.  425. 
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WEEK  (St.  MARY),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  5824ac.  P.  641. 
WEEKE,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1080  ac.     Pop.  446. 
WEEKLEY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1800  ac:    P.  205. 
WEEKS,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  3090  ac.     Pop.  778. 
WEELDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  30  in. 
N.E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Aa;  with  a  brewery,  an  oil  and  several 
other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  1174. 

WEELEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2087  ac.     Pop.  617. 
WEEM,  par.  Scot.  Perth.     Eop.  740. 
WEENDAM,  a  vil.  Netherlands.     See  VKENDAM. 
VVEENDE,   a   yil.    Hanover,    gov.    Hildesheim,   near 
Gottingen,  on  the  Leine;  with  a  parish  church,  and  manufac 
tures  of  cloth  and  tobacco,  and  a  paper-mill.     Pop.  1110. 

WEENER,  a  vil.  Hanover,  gov.  and  21  m.  S.S.W. 
Aurich,  1.  bank  Ems;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  K.  Catholic 
church,  building-yards,  some  shipping,  tile-works,  saw-mills, 
and  a  trade  in  horses.  Pop.  2600. 

WEEBBEBG,  8  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  and  near 
Schwatz  ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1024. 

WEEKT,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  27  m.  N.  by  W. 
Maestricht.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  had  five  gates,  of 
which  only  one  now  is  in  existence.  It  has  a  church  and 
several  chapels,  a  neat  townhouse,  an  academy  and  several 
ordinary  schools,  and  a  school  for  the  poor;  a  brewery,  a 
distillery,  a  soap-work,  a  salt-work,  four  tanneries,  and  three 
dye-works,  &c. ;  and  flax,  horse,  and  other  markets.  P.  2281. 
WEESP,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  7  m.  S.E. 
Amsterdam,  separated  into  two  parts  by  an  arm  of  the  Vecht. 
It  is  well  built;  has  one  of  the  finest  townhalls  in  Holland, 
four  churches  and  a  synagogue,  numerous  schools,  and  several 
benevolent  institutions;  a  boat-building  yard,  calico  print 
work,  and  several  other  minor  branches  of  manufactures; 
and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  2775. 

WEETIILEY,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  638  ac.     Pop.  48. 
WEETlIsG  (ALL  SAINTS),  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  6187  ac. 
Pop.  429. 

WEFERLIKGEN,  a  market  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 

gov.  and  28  m.  W.N.W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Aller ;  with  a 

II.  Catholic  church,  tile-works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.   P.  1737. 

WEGELEBEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 

29  m.  S.W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Goldbach;  with  a  parish 

church. castle, hospital, tile-works,  oil  and  othermills.  P.2672. 

WEGROW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  Podlachia, 

not  far  from  Siedlec ;  with  a  Protestant  and  two  R.  Catholic 

churches,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  &c.     Pop.  1600. 

WEGSTADTEL,  or  STIET,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
24  m.  W.  Bunzlau,  r.  bank  Elbe ;  with  a  church,  a  poorhouse, 
townhouse,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery.  Pop.  1042. 

WEHUEM,  a  vil.  Prussia,  pn>v.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
21  m,  N.N.W.  Minden ;  with  a  parish  church,  and  a  trade  in 
wood.  Pop.  1410. 

WEHE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minden; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  2057. 

WEH1NGEN,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
S.S.W.  Tubingen ;  with  a  church  and  ruined  castle.  P.  1220. 
WEHLAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  and 
29  m.  E.  Konigsberg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle  with  the 
Pregel,  here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge.  It  has  walls  with  two 
gates,  a  parish  church,  courthouse,  mills,  tile-works,  tanneries ; 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  linen.  A  treaty  of  peace  made  here 
in  1657,  secured  the  independence  of  Prussia.  Pop.  3980. 

WEUR:—  1,  A  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine, 
bail.  Saekingen,  27  m.  S.  Freiburg ;  with  an  iron-mill.  Pop. 
1517. — 2,  A  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Minister, 
circle  Allans.  Pop.  1000. 

WEHRHE1M,  a  vil.  Nassau,  1 1  m.  N.  Frankfurt-on  the- 
Main  ;  with  two  churches  and  an  old  convent.  Pop.  1429 

WEHRSUORF,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  not  far  from 
Bautzen;  with  saw  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1539. 

WEI-TCHOU,  or  HOEI-TCHOU,  u  city,  China,  prov.  Ngan- 
hoei,  140  in.  S.  Nankin.  It  has  manufactures  of  China  ink  and 
varnish. 

WEICIFSEL,  a  river,  Europe.     See  VISTULA. 
WEICKERSHEIM,   a  tn.  Wurtemberg,   circle  Jaxt, 
bail.  Mergentheim ;  with  a  church,  synagogue,  courthouse, 
Latin  school,  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  1923. 
WEIDA,  a  tn.  Saxe- Weimar,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
\Veida  with  the  Auuna,  32  in.  E.S.E.  Weimar  ;  with  a  court 


house,  an  hospital,  burgher-school,  and  the  old  castle  of  Oster- 
burg,  seated  on  a  height ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  and  earthenware;  dye-works,  tile-works,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  3765. 

WEI  DEN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  on  the  Wald- 
nab,  6m.  S.E.  Baircuth.  It  has  four  churches,  a  castle,  town- 
house,  and  Latin  school ;  manufactures  of  serge  and  saltpetre, 
dye-works,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wax,  and  cattle.  Pop.  2280. 

WEIDEN'AU,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  45  m. 
N.N.W.  Troppau.  It  is  walled;  has  a  church,  an  hospital, 
manufactures  of  needles,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1802. 

WEIDENBERG,  amarket  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper Franconin, 
on  the  Stcinach,  6  m.  E.  Baireuth  ;  with  two  churches  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1384. 

WEIDENTHAL,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  Neu- 
stadt ;  with  a  church  nnd  a  mill.  Pop.  1028. 

WE1GELSDORF,  several  places,  Prussia ;  particularly  a 
vil.,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Breslau,  circle  Reichenbacb ;  with  a 
church,  a  castle,  a  saw  and  two  flour  mills.  Pop.  1217. 

WEIGHTON  (MARKET),  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  19  m.  E.S.E.  York,  at  the  W.  foot  of  the  Wolds.  It 
has  an  ancient  church  with  a  square  tower,  three  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  a  national  school.  Area  of  par.,  72-18  ac.  P.  2427. 

WEIL,  or  WYL,  several  places,  Switzerland : — 1,  A  tn.and 
par.,  can.  and  15  m.  W.S.  W.  St.  Gall,  in  a  fertile  wine-district ; 
with  a  number  of  handsome  buildings,  a  church,  monastery, 
and  nunnery ;  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  and 
some  transit  trade.  Pop.  1098. — 2,  (or  Schlosswyl),  A  vil.  and 
par.,  can.  and  10  m.  E.S.E.  Bern  ;  famous  for  its  castle,  which 
is  seated  on  a  height,  and  has  a  very  ancient  tower,  supposed 
to  be  of  Roman  construction.  Pop.  888. 

WEIL,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail.  Lorrach; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1137. 

WEIL,  several  places,  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar : — 
,  (-die-Stadt,  or  Weilerstadt) ,  A  tn.  on  the  Wurm.  It  is 
walled,  was  once  an  imperial  free-town ;  and  has  four  churches, 
a  Latin  school,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
cloth,  tanneries,  dye-works,  and  a  trade  in  fruit.  Pop.  1775. 
— 2,  (-im-Dorf),  A  vil.,  8  m.  from  Leonberg;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1346.— 3,  (-im-ScJwnbuch),  A  vil.,  bail.  Boblingen  ;  with 
a  parish  church.  Pop.  2234. 

WE1LAR,  a  vil.  Saxe- Weimar,  circle  Eisenach,  on  the 
Felda  ;  with  a  church,  a  paper,  saw,  and  other  mills.  P.  1 125. 

WEILBACH,  a  watering-place,  Nassau,  E.S.E.  Wies 
baden  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  mineral-spring,  from  which  about 
70,000  bottles  of  water  are  annually  exported.  Pop.  581. 

WEILBURG,  a  tn.  Nassau,  on  the  Lahn,  here  crossed  by 
a  chain-bridge,  among  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  N.  Ger 
many,  28  m.  N.N.W.  Frankfurt.  It  has  a  castle  on  a  rock 
above  the  river,  two  churches,  in  one  of  which  the  dukes  of 
Nassau  are  buried  ;  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  hospital ;  manu 
factures  of  linen  and  earthenware,  and  paper,  gypsum,  and 
other  mills.  Pop.  2476. 

WEILE,  or  VEILE,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jutland,  at 
the  point  where  the  Weile  and  the  Greismuhlen  unite,  and  fall 
into  the  Weile-fiord,  41  m.  S.S.W.  Aarhuus.  It  is  a  pretty  and 
cheerful-looking  town,  finely  situated  in  a  deep  valley  sur 
rounded  by  woody  hills,  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water  exposed  in 
front;  and  has  a  church,  supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  and  containing  in  .one  of  its  vaults  a  female 
body  found  petrified  in  a  neighbouring  bog,  and  believed  to  be 
that  of  Gunild,  the  Norwegian  queen,  who  was  murdered  here 
in  the  10th  century  by  Harold  Blaat  and  the  Danish  king.  The 
harbour  is  small  and  very  shallow.  About  2^  m.  from  the 
town  is  the  chateau  of  Engelsholm,  a  Gothic  pile,  with  four 
towers  and  tapering  spires,  built  by  the  brother,  and  after  the 
design  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  P.  3000. 

WE1LERBACH,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  and  near 
Kaiserslautern  ;  with  a  church  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1286. 

WEILHEIM :— 1,  A  walled  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  near 
r.  bank  Amper,  28  m.  S.W.  Munich.  It  has  five  churches,  a 
castle,  townhouse,  infirmary,  manufactures  of  saltpetre  and 
potash,  a  tannery,  brewery,  numerous  mills,  and  a  marble- 
quarry.  Pop.  1910.— 2,  A  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Danube, 
on  the  Lindach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Limberg ;  with  a  fine  old 
church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
goods.  Pop.  3450. 

WEILMUNSTER,  a  vil.  Nassau,  bail,  and  5  m.  S.E. 
Weilburg,  on  the  Weil,  an  affluent  of  the  Lahn;  with  a  church, 
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manufactures  of  tin  and  earthenware,  limekilns,  slate  and 
marble  quarries,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1 124. 

WEIMAR  [Latin,  Vimaria],  the  cap.  city  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Saxc- Weimar,  1.  bank  Ihn,  here  crossed  by  two 
bridges,  and  on  the  Tlmringian  railway,  13  m.  W.  Erfurt.  It 
stands  in  a  beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  on  ground 
partly  hilly  and  partly  flat,  and  though  no  longer  walled,  is 
entered  by  six  gates,  and  defended  by  several  forts.  It  is  not 
well  built,  and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  court,  has  a 
dull  and  lifeless  appearance.  Its  public  edifices  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  ducal  palace,  a  handsome  structure  seated  on 
a  height;  the  Stadtkirche,  or  town-church,  with  two  towers,  a 
good  organ,  an  altar-piece,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Lucas 
Cranach,  in  which  he  has  introduced  portraits  of  himself  and 
Luther  and  Melancthon ;  the  graves  of  44  members  of  the  ducal 
family,  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Herder,  who  is  also  buried  here ; 
the  St.  Jacob's  or  garrison  church,  in  which  Cranach  and  the 
poet  Musa'us  are  buried  ;  the  Reithaus,  townhouse,  library  of 
140,000  vols.,  museum,  gymnasium,  theatre,  normal  and  other 
schools,  the  blind  asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  the 
houses  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  infirmary,  several  hospitals,  and 
other  benevolent  institutions.  Weimar  has  neither  trade  nor 
manufactures  of  any  consequence,  but,  as  the  capital  of  the 
duchy,  is  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  and  of  all  the  more  im 
portant  courts  and  public  offices,  and  has  long  occupied  a  much 
more  conspicuous  rank  in  Germany  than  its  political  import 
ance  could  have  secured,  in  consequence  of  the  enlightened 
patronage  which  the  Duke  Charles  Frederic  (died  1853) 
afforded  to  distinguished  literary  characters ;  thus  associating 
the  town  with  the  names  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Herder,  and 
Wieland,  the  first  two  of  whom  are  buried  here,  and  entitling 
it  to  be  regarded,  in  respect  of  literary  distinction,  as  the  Ger 
man  Athens.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  Kotzebue.  P.  1 1,444. 

WEINFELDEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Tlmr 
gau,  r.  bank  Thur,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  10  m. 
E.N.E.  Frauenfeld.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  large  church, 
a  townhouse,  in  which  the  grand  council  meets  every  second 
year;  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  2148. 

WEINGARTEN:— 1,  A  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
19  m.  N.W.  Carlsruhe;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  3097. — 
2,  A  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  circle  Germersheim;  with  a 
Protestant  church.  Pop.  1126. 

WEINHEIM,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
Weschnitz,  and  on  the  Frankfurt  railway,  10  m.  N.E.  Mann 
heim.  It  has  turreted  walls  with  four  gates,  three  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  an  old  castle.  The  environs  are  covered 
with  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  which,  among  other  wines,  the 
llubberger,  the  best  of  the  Bergstrasse,  is  grown.  Pop.  5346. 

WEINSBERG,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  27  m. 
N. N.E.  Stuttgart;  with  a  handsome  church,  a  Latin  and  a  supe 
rior  general  school,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  In  the 
vicinity  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Weibertreu  ['  woman's  fidelity '] , 
said  to  be  so  called  because  the  women  who  were  in  it  during 
a  siege,  having  been  allowed,  by  the  capitulation,  to  depart 
with  their  most  valuable  property,  walked  out,  each  carrying 
a  husband,  father,  or  other  friend  on  her  back.  Pop.  1875. 

WEIPEKSDORF,  or  WEIPERTSDORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia, 
about  28  m.  from  Leutomischel.  It  is  a  long,  straggling  place  ; 
with  a  church,  a  school,  a  flour  and  a  saw  mill.  Pop.  1990. 

WEIPERT,  a  mining  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Elbogen,  on  a 
gentle  slope  above  the  Piehl ;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
firearms,  hosiery,  and  lace ;  and  several  mills.  Pop.  3074. 

WE1SENI1EIM-AM-SAND,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate, 
can.  Diirkheim;  with  a  Protestant  church;  and  a  trade  in 
asparagus,  fruit,  and  wine.  Pop.  17GO. 

WEISSBACH:— 1,A  vil. Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau;  with 
a  chapel,  a  saw  and  three  flour  mills.  Pop.  1550. — 2,  (or 
Ober-Weissback),  A  vil.  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  bail.  Rudol- 
stadt;  with  a  church  and  chapel.  Pop.  1716. 

WEISSBAD,  a  vil.  and  watering-place,  Switzerland,  can. 
and  2  m.  S.E.  Appenzell.  The  bathing-establishment,  built 
of  wood,  but  very  complete,  in  a  beautiful  and  sequestered 
spot,  attracts  numerous  visitors. 

WEISSENBURG,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  and  19  m. 
S.S.E.  Bern,  in  a  mountain-ravine,  on  the  Simme,  celebrated 
for  its  thermal-springs,  which  rise  in  a  chasm  traversed  by  a 
rocky  torrent,  and  are  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  bathing- 
establishment  about  £  m.  below.  The  water,  which  is  sul 
phureous,  has  a  temperature  of  81-3°  Fah. 


WEISSENBURG,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  in 

a  fertile  district,  on  the  Swabian  Rezat.     It  has  walls  with 

towers,  and  four  gates;  two  churches,  a  nunnery,  Latin  school, 

and  ruined  castle;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  needles, 

I  lace,  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  &c.,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 

i  Pop.  4194. 

WEISSENBURG  (OBER-  and  UNTER-),  two  cos.  Austria, 
Transylvania.  Ober-Weissenburg,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  country, 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  irregularly  shaped  and  isolated 
portions  of  land,  inclosed  by  the  territories  of  the  Saxons  and 
Szeklers.  It  is  watered  chiefly  by  the  Aluta,  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  fertile  soil.  Unter- Weissenburg,  situated  in  the 
S.W.  of  the  country,  is  bounded,  N.  by  cos.  Thorenburg  and 
Klausenburg ;  W.  Hungary;  S.  Zarand,  Hunyad,  and  the 
land  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  E.  Kokelburg.  It  is  watered  chiefly 
by  the  Maros. 

WE1SSUNFELS,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony, 
gov.  and  1 1  m.  S.  Merseburg,  r.  bank  Saale,  here  crossed  by 
a  long  bridge.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  has  two  churches, 
in  one  of  which  lie  the  remains  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king 
of  Sweden;  a  courthouse,  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  an  old  castle 
converted  into  barracks,  a  normal  school,  poorhouse,  and  two 
hospitals;  manufactures  of  merino,  leather,  porcelain,  tobacco, 
and  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  several  worsted-mills,  a  fishery, 
and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  (1852),  9525. 

WEISSENHORN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  on  the 
Roth,  35  m.W.  Augsburg;  with  three  churches,  a  castle,  Latiu 
school,  infirmary,  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade 
in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1605. 

WE1SSENSEE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
16  in.  N.  Erfurt,  on  the  Helbe;  with  two  churches,  a  court 
house,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  2724. 

WEISSENSTADT,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  in 
a  bleak  district,  on  the  Eger ;  with  two  churches,  manufac 
tures  of  nails,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1468. 

WEISSENSULZ,  or  BIEI.A,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Klat- 
tau;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  a  distillery,  and  three  mills. 
Pop.  1449. 

WEISSKIRCH,  or  WEISSKIRCHEN:—  1,  (or  Hranice),  A 
tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  cap.  circle  Prerau,  on  the  Betschwa, 
24  m.  E.S.E.  Olmtttz;  with  a  church,  a  normal  school,  a 
courthouse ;  and  a  trade  in  wool  and  salt.  Pop.  5558. — 2,  A 
vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  near  Grafenstein,  on  the  Neisse, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1203. 

WEISSKIRCHEN,  or  FEJEREGEIIAZA,  a  tn.  Hungary, 
Banat,  44  m.  E.N.E.  Belgrade,  in  a  beautiful  district  among 
gardens  and  vineyards ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  and  a  Greek 
church,  a  high  school,  hospital,  large  barracks,  a  government 
silk-mill,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.  Pop.  5582. 

WEISSMAIN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  on  a 
small  stream  of  same  name,  18  m.  N.W.  Baireuth.  It  has 
lofty  walls  flanked  with  towers,  two  churches,  a  castle,  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  cloth,  a  paper  and  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in 
leather,  hemp,  corn,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1014. 

WEISSSTEIN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  Bres- 
lau;  with  an  infirmary,  glass-works,  and  two  smelting- fur 
naces.  Pop.  1143. 

WEISSWASSER:— 1,  (or^7a),Atn.Bohemia,circleand 
7  m.  N.N.  W.  Bunzlau,  on  the  Bila ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  a 
monastery,  and  manufactures  of  hats,  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
and  paper.  Pop.  1624. — 2,  Two  contiguous  vils.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  60  m.  N.W.  Troppau;  with  a  church,  a 
castle,  and  Piarist  college.  Pop.  1305. 

WEISSWEIL,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  near 
r.  bank  Rhine,  16  m.  N.W.  Freiburg ;  with  a  church,  and  tile- 
works.  Pop.  1611. 

WEISSWEILER,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
E.N.E.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  Inde ;  with  a  church,  and 
manufactures  of  needles.  Pop.  1058. 

WELBOENE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  732  ac.     Pop.  265. 

WELBOURN,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  3270  ac.     Pop.  592. 

WELBURY,  par.  Eng.  York;  2569  ac.     Pop.  249. 

WELBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2740  ac.     Pop.  481. 

WELCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1751  ac.     Pop.  234. 

WELDEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
r.  bank  Scheldt,  15  m.  S.  Ghent ;  with  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1613. 

WELDON  (GREAT),  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  3680  ac. 
Pop.  858. 
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WELFOUD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  15  m. 
N.N.W.  Northampton,  on  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  It  has 
an  ancient  church,  with  a  tower  ;  an  Independent  clrapel,  and 
a  free  school.  Welford  was  formerly  a  famous  posting  town. 
Area  of  par.,  3650  ac.  Pop.  1 153. 

WELFOKD,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Berks  ;  5173  ac.  Pop. 
1115. — 2,  Gloucester  and  Warwick;  3550  ac.  Pop.  659. 

WELHAM,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1109  ac.     Pop.  68. 

WELIKIJA-LuKi,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  127  m.  S.E. 
Pskov,  on  the  Lovat,  which  here  receives  the  Kolomenka.  It 
consists  of  the  town  proper  on  the  left  bank,  with  one  earthen 
rampart,  bastions,  and  palisades,  and  of  a  suburb  communi 
cating  by  a  wooden  bridge ;  and  has  four  stone  and  threo 
wooden  churches,  and  a  nunnery;  several  tanneries,  and  a 
trade  in  hemp,  flax,  and  leather.  Pop.  U849),  529.S. 

WELISCH,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  50  m.  E.N.E.  Vitepsk, 
on  the  Diina,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wellshka.  It  is  irregu 
larly  built  of  wood ;  and  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  eight  Greek 
churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn,  linseed,  and 
hemp.  Pop.  (1851),  9562. 

WELKA,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  12  m. 
S.S.E.  Hradisch  ;  with  a  church,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1597. 

WELKEKSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Liegnitz;  with  a  castle,  two  churches,  limekilns,  and  a  bark 
and.  other  mills.  Pop.  1438. 

WELL,  two  pars.  Eng.: — 1,  Lincoln;  2110  ac.  Pop. 
80.— 2,  York;  6451  ac.  Pop.  1044. 

WELLAND,  a  river,  England,  rises  near  Market-Har- 
borough,  on  the  confines  of  Northamptonshire  and  Leicester 
shire;  flows  N.E.  past  llockingham  and  Stamford,  forms  the 
boundary  between  counties  Northampton  and  Rutland,  and 
falls  into  the  Wash  at  Fosdyke-Bridge,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Witham.  Its  navigation,  practicable  naturally  to  Market- 
Deeping,  has  been  continued  by  a  canal  to  Stamford. 

WELLAND,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  2027  ac.    Pop.  582. 

WELLAND,  a  river,  Upper  Canada,  dist.  Niagara;  flows 
E.  and  joins  the  Niagara  above  the  falls,  after  a  course  of 
60  m.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  Welland  canal,  connecting 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  The  main  trunk,  from  Port-Cole- 
borne  on  Lake  Erie,  to  Port-Dalhousie  on  Lake  Ontario,  is 
28  m.  long,  having  27  locks,  with  a  descent  of  330  ft.,  81  ft. 
wide,  8£  ft.  deep,  and  admits  vessels  of  400  tons.  It  was 
commenced  in  1824,  and  up  to  January  1,  1851,  had  cost 
£954,824;  the  revenue  in  1852  was  £58,273,  levied  upon 
C455  vessels,  of  894,145  tons. 

WELLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
r.  bank  Dendre,  17m.  S.E.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  a  flour-mill,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1258. 

WELLEN'DINGEX,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz- 
wald,  near  Rottweil ;  with  a  church  and  two  castles,  tile  works, 
and  two  mills.  Pop.  1367. 

WELLESBOURNE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Warwick:  —  !, 
(Hastings}.  Pop.  797.— 2,  (Mountford).  Pop.  728.  United 
area,  4740  ac. 

WELLESLEY  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  isls.,  N.  Aus 
tralia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  largest  is 
called  Mornington  Island  (which  see}. 

WELLESLEY  (PROVINCE-),  Further  India.  See  PRO 
VINCE- WELLESLEY. 

WELLINGBOROUGIT,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  10  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Northampton.  It  consists  of  four 
principal  streets  diver-ing  from  a  central  market-place,  lighted 
and  paved,  supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  well  bui'lt  of 
red  sandstone;  and  has  a  fine  spacious  church,  with  elegant 
spire ;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar,  Latin,  na 
tional,  British,  and  infant  schools ;  and  manufactures  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  patent  leather  for  gaiters  and  overalls  Area  of  par 
4490  ac.  Pop.  5297. 

SSK'KS^1  par- Eng- Norfolk ;  10G6  ac-  p- 163- 

WELLINGORE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2400  ac.     P.  914. 

WELLINGTON,  pnr.  Eng.  Hereford;  2538  ac.    P.  689. 

WELLINGTON:— 1,  An  inland  co.  New  S.  Wales,  65  m. 
long,  by  50  m.  broad;  area,  1,059,840  ac.  It  is  traversed 
E.  to  W.  by  mountain-ridges.  The  princiial  river  is  the 
Macquarie.  It  contains  part  of  the  Turon  diggings ;  and  gold 
is  found  along  all  its  S.  and  W.  frontier,  and  along  the  small 
stream  Meroo,  in  its  centre.— 2,  An  inland  dist.  New  S.  Wale.=, 
between  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  Macquarie,  or  between  lat. 
32°  and  33°  S.;  and  Ion.  147°  and  149°  E. ;  area,  about 


1 0,000,000  ac.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  districts  in  the  colony. — 
3,  A  maritime  co.,  W.  Australia,  50  m.  long,  and  45  m.  broad ; 
traversed  by  the  Roe  Mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Darling 
range. — 4,  A  settlement,  New  Zealand, Ulster  or  North  Island, 
on  Cook's  Strait,  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  Port  Nicholson.  It 
contains  much  rich  land,  for  the  most  part  so  densely  wooded 
as  to  make  the  clearing  of  it  very  laborious  and  expensive. 
The  houses  are  picturesquely  situated  in  tiers  around  and 
above  the  margin  of  the  bay.  The  town,  properly  so  called, 
occupies  two  flats  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  harbour;  and 
has  Episcopal,  Scotch,  Wesleyan.  and  R.  Catholic  churches, 
a  mechanics' institute,  savings'-bank,  custom-house,  exchange, 
barracks,  jail,  and  hospital;  a  brewery,  steam  flour  and  saw 
ing  mills,  &e.  Pop.  (1848)  of  tn.  and  suburbs.  2649;  of 
whole  district,  4844. — 5,  A  vil.  and  port  of  entry,  Canada 
West,  co.  Prince-Edward,  about  44  in.  S.W.  Kingston,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  West  Lake,  a  bay  of  Lake  Ontario,  now  nearly 
separated  from  it  by  a  long  ridge  of  sandhills.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  village ;  and  has  a  Methodist  and  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  three  schools;  manufactures  of  cloth, 
iron,  and  leather ;  a  brewery,  several  grain  and  saw  mills,  a 
valuable  fishery,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  grain,  and  timber.  Pop. 
700. — 6,  An  isl.,  S.  America,  the  largest  of  the  chain  which 
stretches  along  the  W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  lat. 
47°  30'  and  50°  20'  S.;  and  in  Ion.  75°  W.;  greatest  length, 
measured  along  the  coast  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  138  m. ;  medium 
breadth,  35  m.  It  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Messier 
and  Wide  channels,  and  from  Madre-de-Dios  on  the  S.  by 
I  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  and  on  the  N.  forms  the  S.  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  Penas.  Its  N.  extremity  is  Cape  San  Roman. 

WELLINGTON  (ALL  SAINTS),  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Salop,  11  m.  E.  Shrewsbury,  in  a  low  situation. 
The  streets  are  mostly  narrow,  but  many  of  the  more  modern 
houses  are  of  very  respectable  appearance.  The  principal 
buildings  are  two  churches,  one  of  them  a  light  and  elegant 
modern  e.difice  of  freestone;  and  three  Dissenting  chapels. 
Iron  manufactures,  especially  nail-making,  are  carried  on  in 
the  vicinity  to  a  great  extent.  There  are  also  glass-works, 
corn-mills,  and  malt-kilns,  and  some  trade  in  timber.  Area 
of  par.,  8757  ac.  Pop.  11,544. 

WELLINGTON  (ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST),  a  market  tn. 
and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset,  149  m.  W.S.W.  London.  It 
has  a  handsome 'church  with  an  embattled  tower,  three  Dis 
senting  chapels,  alrnshouses,  and  manufactures  of  druggets 
and  serges.  From  this  place  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  took 
his  titles  of  viscount,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke.  Area  of  par., 
5195  ac.  Pop.  6415. 

WELLOW,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Notts;  991  ac.  Pop. 
597._2,  Somerset ;  5292  ac.  Pop.  1 142.— 3,  (East),  Hants  ; 
2373  ac.  Pop.  289.—  4,  (West),  Wilts;  1344  ac.  P.  407. 

WELLS,  a  city,  England,  co.  Somerset,  19m.  S.-Bristol, 
in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  It  con 
sists  chiefly  of  four  principal  streets,  well  paved,  and  amply 
supplied  with  water ;  is  substantially  built,  having  some  old 
but  also  many  modern  elegant  buildings.  The  cathedral  is  a 
magnificent  cruciform  structure,  principally  in  the  early  Eng 
lish  style,  founded  by  Wiffeline,  second  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
and  completed  in  1239.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome 
structure  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  square  em 
battled  tower  ;  and  there  are  three  Dissenting  chapels,  a  col 
legiate  grammar  and  a  united  charity  school,  an  hospital,  and 
several  alrnshouses.  The  principal  manufacture  is  the  knit 
ting  of  stockings,  but  about  2  m.  distant  are  several  paper- 
mills.  Pop.  4734.  " 

WELLS,  par.  Irel.  Carlow  and  Kilkenny;  2726  ac. 
Pop.  1298. 

WELLS-NEXT- THE-SEA,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  4510  ac. 
Pop.  3675. 

WELLS  (ST.  PETER),  a  seaport  tn.  England,  co.  Norfolk, 
33  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Norwich,  on  a  creek  of  the  North  Sea.  It 
has  a  handsome  church,  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  lofty 
square  embattled  tower;  four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  charity- 
school,  building-yards,  oyster  and  other  fisheries.  At  the  har 
bour,  accessible  to  vessels  of  160  tons,  the  exports  are  wool, 
flour,  grain,  and  malt;  the  imports,  coal,  timber,  deals,  tiles, 
bark,  linseed  and  rapeseed  cakes,  and  tar.  Pop.  4736. 

WELLSBURG,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Virginia,  16  m.  N.  by 
E.  Wheeling,  1.  bank  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Creek; 
with  a  courthouse,  five  churches,  two  academies,  manufactures 
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of  cottons,  woollens,  glass  and  stone  ware,  a  paper  and  several 
flour  mills.  In  the  vicinity  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  bitu 
minous  coal.  Pop.  (1853),  3000. 

WELLSVILLE,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  52  in.  below  Pittsburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  It  has  a  good  trade,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1546. 

WELS  [Latin,  Ovilabis],  a  tn.  Upper  Austria,  1.  bank 
Traun,  16  m.  S.W.  Linz.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  consisting 
of  a  walled  town  with  four  gates,  and  of  two  suburbs ;  and 
lias  a  parish  church  with  finely  painted  glass,  a  castle  in  which 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  died,  a  high  school,  a  female  school, 
a  casino,  poorhouse,  and  theatre;  manufactures  of  calico,  brass- 
ware,  and  machines ;  a  paper-mill,  and  a  trade  in  wood  and 
corn.  Pop.  4300. 

WELSH-ST.-DoNATS,  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan;  2175  ac. 
Pop.  291. 

WELSHPOOL,  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.,  N.  Wales,  co. 
and  7  m.  N.  Montgomery.  It  consists  principally  of  one  long 
and  wide  street,  intersected  by  several  others ;  is  well  paved, 
lighted  with  gas,  amply  supplied  with  water,  well  built  of 
brick  ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  a  county-hall,  manufactures 
of  flannel,  some  trade  in  malt,  and  several  large  tanneries. 
Area  of  par.,  6801  ac.  Pop.  4391. 

WELSLEBEN,  a  vil.  Prussian  Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg, 
circle  Wanzleben;  with  a  church,  and  several  mills.  P.  1291. 

WELTEVREUEN,  a  suburb  of  Batavia  (which  see). 

WELTON,  five  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Lincoln;  3690  ac.  Pop. 
604.— 2,  Northampton ;  1 690ac.  Pop.  663.— 3,  York  ;  3553  ac. 
Pop.  856.— 4,  (-in-the- Marsh),  Lincoln;  2600  ac.  Pop.  431. 
—5,  (-le-Wold),  Lincoln;  2520  ac.  Pop.  368. 

WELTRA,  or  WAITEA,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  a  height 
above  r.  bank  Lainsitz,  near  the  Bohemian  frontiers.  It  has 
double  massive  walls ;  a  public  square,  adorned  with  an  obe 
lisk  ;  a  parish  church,  a  castle,  a  theatre,  and  an  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  and  woollen  and  linen  cloth  ;  iron 
works,  soap-works,  breweries,  several  mills,  and  tanneries. 
Pop.,  exclusive  of  suburb,  1005. 

WELWABN,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Rakonitz,  on  the  Ro- 
thenbach,  19  m.  N.W.  Prague.  It  is  walled,  has  four  gates, 
three  churches,  a  chapel,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  linen, 
and  three  mills.  Pop.  1449. 

WE L WICK.  par.  Eng.  York  ;  6674  ac.     Pop.  468. 

WELWYN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  8m.  W.N.W. 
Hertford,  on  the  Mimram,  an  affluent  of  the  Lea  ;  with  a 
church,  in  which  Dr.  Young,  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
who  was  long  rector,  is  buried;  Connexion  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  chapels ;  an  endowed  school,  founded  by  Dr.  Young ; 
a  charitable  endowment,  and  a  chalybeate-spring.  Area, 
2987  ac.  Pop.  1557. 

VVELZHEIM,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Jaxt,  21  m. 
E.N.E.  Stuttgart;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  flax  and 
planks.  Pop,  1674. 

WEM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Salop,  1 1  m. 
N.  by  E.  Shrewsbury,  1.  bank  Roden.  It  consists  of  a  spa 
cious  street;  and  has  a  large  church  with  a  lofty  tower,  two 
Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  tanneries,  and 
malt- kilns.  The  infamous  Judge  Jeffries  was  created  Baron  of 
VVem  in  1685.  Area  of  par.,  13,841  ac.  Pop.  3747. 

WEMBUON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2471  ac.     Pop.  819. 

WEM  BURY,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  3205  ac.     Pop.  577. 

WEMDING,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  on  the  Schwald, 
36  m.  N.  by  W.  Augsburg.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  walls 
flanked  with  towers,  four  churches,  an  old  castle,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  numerous  mills,  a  trade  in  cattle  and  wax,  and  a 
mineral-spring.  Pop.  2171. 

WEMELDINGE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  6  m. 
E.  Goes;  with  a  townhouse,  church,  and  school.  Pop.  810. 

WEMMEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on 
the  Molenbeek,  4  in.  N.N.W.  Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  two 
mills,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1353. 

WEM  WORTHY,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  2411  ac.     P.  444. 

WEMY^S,  par.  Scot.  Fife;  6  m.  by  1 J  m.     Pop.  5647. 

WENDEL,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  29  m.  S.E. 
Treves,  1.  bank  Blies ;  with  a  courthouse,  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  thread.  Pop.  (1852),  2436. 

WENDELSTEIN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Fran- 
conia,  near  the  Ludwig  canal,  S.  Niirnberg;  with  a  parish 
church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  manufactures  of  cutlery,  scythes, 
and  rosoglio.  Pop.  1 1 97. 


WENDEN,  or  VENDEN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Livonia,  near 
I.  bank  Aa,  52  m.  N.E.  Riga.  It  was  once  important,  but 
having  been  nearly  burned  down  in  1768,  has  never  recovered 
its  prosperity.  It  has  a  church  and  a  school,  and  some  gene 
ral  trade.  The  Teutonic  knights  had  once  an  establishment 
here,  and  several  of  them  are  buried  in  the  church.  P.  1500. 

WENDENS-AMBo,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  1220  ac.    P.  421. 

WENDLEBURY,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1050  ac.   P.  242. 

WENDLING,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1436  ac.     Pop.  385. 

WENDON-LoFxs,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1520  ac.     Pop.  89. 

WENDOVER,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Buck 
ingham,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  23  m.  S.E.  by  S. 
Buckingham.  It  is  ill  built ;  and  has  a  church,  about  ^  m.  from 
the  town  ;  and  two  Dissenting  chapels.  Some  lace  is  made. 
Area  of  par.,  5719  ac.  Pop.  1937. 

WENDRON,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  13,320  ac.     P.  8675. 

WENDY,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  947  ac.     Pop.  154. 

WENER,  the  largest  lake  of  Sweden,  and  after  that  of 
Ladoga,  the  largest  in  Europe,  situated  centrally  between  la'ns 
Carlstad,  Wenersborg,  and  Mariestad.  It  is  147  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  of  very  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest  length, 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  is  about  100  m.;  and  its  breadth  may  average 
about  30  m.,  though  at  the  widest  it  is  not  less  than  50  m.,  and 
in  its  lower  part,  where  two  peninsulas  stretch  far  into  it  from 
opposite  directions,  it  is  not  more  than  15  m.  This  distance 
is  still  further  narrowed  by  a  group  of  small  islands,  and  hence 
the  part  of  the  lake,  above  these  peninsulas  is  sometimes 
considered  as  Wener  proper,  while  the  part  below  is  called 
Lake  Dalbo.  The  area  covered  by  both  is  estimated  at  768 
geo.  sq.  m.  The  far  most  important  feeder  is  the  Klar,  which 
pours  into  its  N.  shore  the  accumulated  water  of  a  course  of 
more  than  250  m.  By  a  canal  it  communicates  with  Lake 
Wetter,  but  its  only  proper  outlet  is  at  Wenersborg  at  its  S.W. 
extremity,  where  its  superfluous  waters  are  received  by  the 
Trollhattan  or  Gotha.  In  summer  steamers  and  other  vessels 
ply  regularly  upon  the  lake;  in  winter  it  is  frozen  for  several 
months,  and  crossed  by  sledges.  It  abounds  with  fish,  parti 
cularly  trouts,  which  sometimes  weigh  40  Ibs. 
.  WENERSBORG,  a  tn.  Sweden,  cap.  Ian  of  same  name, 
or  Elfsborg  (which  see) ,  beautifully  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  which  projects  into  Lake  Wener  from  its  S.  extremity, 
48  m.  N.N.E.  Gottenburg.  It  was  nearly  burned  down  in  1834, 
j  and  though  previously  handsome,  has  been  rebuilt  on  a  more 
regular  and  improved  plan,  with  many  excellent  houses  of 
two  stories.  The  only  public  building  of  any  consequence 
which  escaped  the  fire  was  the  governor's  residence.  The 
trade  in  iron,  deals,  and  other  produce,  is  considerable.  P.2500. 

WENEW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  30  m.  E.N.E.  Tula,  on 
a  river  of  same  name,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Oster,  in  a 
very  fertile  district;  with  eight  churches,  including  a  catha- 
dral;  and  manufactures  of  silk  goods,  sailcloth,  soap,  and 
beer.  Pop.  about  3000. 

WENHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk:— 1,  (Great);  1123 
ac.  Pop.  269.— 2,  (Little) ;  931  ac.  Pop.  72. 

WENHAM  LAKE,  a  lake,  U.  States,  Massachusetts, 
near  Boston,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  fed  wholly  by  subter 
ranean  springs.  The  ice  is  of  great  purity,  and  many  thousand 
tons  are  annually  taken,  chiefly  for  export. 

WENHASTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2326  ac.     P.  1008. 

WEN  LOCK  (LITTLE),  par.  Eng.  Salop;  2745  ac.  P.  1033. 

WENLOCK  (MUCH),  a  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  England, 
co.  Salop,  12  m.  S.E.  Shrewsbury.  It  consists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  is  in  general  well  built  of  brick ;  and  has 
an  ancient  church,  with  a  square  tower  and  spire ;  a  Wssleyan 
chapel,  a  public  subscription-library,  and  the  ruins  of  an  an 
cient  priory.  Area  of  par.,  8846  ac.  Pop.  2398. 

WENN  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  4546  ac.     Pop.  650. 

WENNINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1570  ac.   Pop.  177. 

WENSLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York,  on  the 
Ure,  here  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge,  3  m.  W.N.W.  Mid- 
dlcham.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  parish  church,  with  some 
fine  screen-work.  Pop.  2105.  Area,  14,281  ac. 

WENSUM  a  river,  England,  rises  in  the  N.W.  of  Nor 
folk,  near  West  Rudham;  flows  circuitously  S.E.,  and  joins 
1.  bank  Yare  at  Norwich. 

WENTNOR,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  6698  ac.     Pop.  646. 

WENTWORTII,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  York, 

5  m.  N.N.W.  Rotherham.     It  has  a  chapel  with  many  monu- 

I  ments,  including  one  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  executed  in  1641; 
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an  endowed,  a  girls',  and  an  infant  school.  In  the  vicinity 
:ire  the  magnificent  mansion  and  fine  domain  of  Wentworth 
house,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam.  Pop.  1556. 

WENT \VOKTH, par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  1437ac.  P.  189. 

WE'XVOE,  i-ar.  Wales,  Glamorgan;  2955  ac.    Pop.  475. 

WEOBLE  Y,  a  market 'tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  12  m. 
N.\V.  Hereford.  It  has  a  spacious  church,  in  the  later  Eng 
lish  style,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  lofty  spire ;  a  li.  Catho 
lic  chapel,  and  a  free  grammar-school.  Area  of  par.,  3309  ac. 
Pop.  908. 

WEONARDS  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  4536ac.  P.  648. 

WERBACH,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  bail,  and 
near  Bischofsheim,  on  the  Tauber.  Pop.  1157. 

WERHEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  53  m. 
N.N.E.  Magdeburg,  1.  bank  Elbe,  opposite  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Havel.  It  has  dilapidated  walls,  with  three  gates;  a 
Protestant  church,  an  hospital,  tile-works,  several  mills,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1852),  1822. 

WERCHTER,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Demer  with  the  Dyle,  17  in.  N.E. 
Brussels;  with  a  brewery,  a  flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1992. 

WERCKEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  18  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cocdage,  two  oil-works,  a  distillery,  &c.  Pop.  1576. 

WERDAU,  atn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  on  the  Pleisse, 
25m.  W.S.W.  Chemnitz;  with  two  churches,  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  dye-works,  and  numerous  worsted- 
mills.  Pop.  (1849),  6966. 

WERDEN,  a  tn.'  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  15  m.  N.E. 
Diisseldorf,  1.  bank  Ruhr;  with  two  churches,  and  an  abbey, 
used  as  a  house  of  correction;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
cotton  cloth,  iron  and  copper  ware,  leather,  and  alum,  dye- 
works,  and  cotton,  walk,  and  paper  mills.  Pop.  (1852),  5605. 

WERDER,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
5  m.  W.  Potsdam,  on  the  Havel ;  with  a  church,  some  linen- 
weaving,  a  brewery,  a  boat-building  yard,  and  a  fishery.  Near 
it  the  vine  is  cultivated,  and  much  fruit  is  grown.  Pop. 
(1852),  2555. 

WrEREHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2231  ac.     Pop.  609. 

WEREJA.atn. Russia,  gov.  and  60  m.  W.S.W.  Moscow, 
on  the  Protwa,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  handsome  cathedral,  three  other  churches,  exten 
sive  manufactures  of  fishing-nets,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  hemp, 
hemp-oil,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  and  wool.  In  1812  a  body  of 
French  having  attempted  to  make  a  stand  here,  by  fortifying 
the  town,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Russians  Pop.  7000. 

WERKENDAM.  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  24  m. 
W.N.W.  Hertogenbosch;  with  a  neat  townhouse,  surmounted 
by  a  tower ;  a  church,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  willows, 
for  which  it  is  visited  by  numerous  vessels.  It  has  a  harbour 
communicating  with  the  Merwede,  two  boat-building  yards, 
and  a  corn-mill.  Pop.  1514. 

WERKHOTURIE,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  VKRKHOTURIE. 

WERKHOVEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Utrecht,  11  m. 
W.S.W.  Amersfoort;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  (agricul.),  811. 

WERL,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Arnsberg, 
circle  and  9  m.  W.  Soest;  with  six  churches  and  chapels,  and 
a  Capuchin  monastery,  in  which  an  image  of  the  Virgin  annually 
attracts  great  numbers  of  pilgrims,  by  whose  expenditure  the 
town  is  materially  benefited.  Pop.  (1852),  4109. 

WERMELSKIRCHEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and 
E.S.E.  Diisseldorf;  with  two  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop  1126 

WERMSDORF:-!,  A  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  01- 
mutz;  with  a  church,  a  paper,  flour,  saw,  and  zinc  mill,  and  a 
slate  quarry.  P.  1206.— 2,  A  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  E.S.E. 
Leipzig;  near  which  is  the  old  castle  of  St.  Hubertsbur". 
Pop.  1206. 

WERNE,a  tn.  Prussia,. prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and  20m. 
S.  Minister,  r.  bank  Lippe;  with  two  It.  Catholic  churches, 
a  chapel,  a  monastery,  a  synagogue;  manufactures  of  linen 
and  yarn,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1852),  1984. 

WERNER8DORF,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Koniggratz, 
partly  in  a  valley  on  the  Weckelsdorf,  and  partly  on  a  height ; 
with  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1099. 

WERNERSREUTH,  a  viL  Bohemia,  circle  Elbogen, 
on  the  El.ster,  3  in.  from  Asch;  with  a  Protestant  church,  a 
school,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1046. 


WERNIGERODE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
and  43  m.  S.W.  Magdeburg,  on  the  Holtemme,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ilarz  Mountains.  It  has  walls  with  four  gates,  four 
churches,  a  castellated  residence  of  Count  Stolberg- Wernige- 
rode,  with  a  library  of  40, 000  vols.;  a  lyceum,  several  schools, 
three  hospitals  :  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  paper,  to 
bacco,  and  chemical  products,  numerous  mills,  and  tile-works. 
Pop.  (1852),  5591. 

WERNITZ,  or  WORNITZ,  a  river,  Bavaria,  rises  about 
12  m.  W.  Anspach ;  flows  S.S.E.,  then  W.,  then  S.S.E.  past 
Oettingen,  and  joins  1.  bank  Danube  above  Donauworth,  after 
a  course  of  about  60  m.  It  produces  excellent  crabs. 

WERNSTADTEL,  or  WERNETICE,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  15  m.  N.E.  Leitmeritz;  with  a  church,  hospital,  manu 
factures  of  calico,  and  a  cotton-mill.  Pop.  1453. 

WERRA,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  Thiiringer- 
wald,  in  Saxe-Meiningen ;  flows  W.S.W.  to  Hildburghausen, 
then  very  circuitously  N.N.AV.  through  Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-  Weimar,  the  principality  of  Eisenach  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
and  Hesse  Cassel,  and  at  Miinden  unites  with  the  Fulda  in 
forming  the  Weser,  after  a  course  of  nearly  150  m.,  of  which 
about  110m.  are  navigable.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  united 
liorsel  and  Nessa  on  the  right,  and  the  Ulster  on  the  left. 

WERRE,  WERE,  or  WERNE,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in 
Lippe-Detmold,  about  3  m.  N.E.  Horn;  flows  N.N.W.  past 
Detmold  and  Herford,  then  almost  due  E.,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  45  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Weser. 

WERRINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  5000  ac.  Pop.  657. 

WERTACH,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  among  the  moun 
tains  between  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol;  flows  N.N.W.  close  to 
Augsburg,  and  joins  1.  bank  Lech,  after  a  course  of  about 
80  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Gennadi  and  Singold. 

WERTHE1M,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tauber  with  the  Main.  It  has  walls  with 
four  gates,  two  parish  churches,  an  old  and  two  new  castles, 
a  gymnasium,  several  schools,  an  hospital,  some  shipping,  and 
a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  3484. 

WERTITER,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
25m.  S.W.  Minden,  on  the  Aa;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
manufactures  of  linen,  a  sandstone -quarry,  and  a  trade  in 
horses.  Pop.  (1852),  1907. 

WERTINGEN,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  circle  Swabia,  on  the 
Zusam,  17  rn.  N.W.  Augsburg;  with  two  churches,  a  castle, 
a  tobacco-factory,  and  a  brewery.  Pop.  1590. 

WERV1CK  [anc.  Viroviacum],  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  W.  Flanders,  8  in.  S.E.  Ypres,  1.  bank  Lys,  on  the  con 
fines  of  France;  with  a  Gothic  church,  two  chapels,  a  town- 
hall,  hospital,  orphan  asylum,  convent,  three  schools,  brewe 
ries,  various  oil,  tan,  and  flour  mills;  manufactures  of  linen, 
ribbands,  ropes,  leather,  soap,  starch,  candles,  tobacco,  re 
fined  salt,  and  a  trade  in  tobacco  and  grain.  Pop.  5667. 

WES  EL  (NIEDER-),  an  important  river -port  and  tn. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  N.N.W.  Dusseldorf,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  regularly  forti 
fied,  and  derives  much  importance  both  from  its  position  and 
its  great  strength,  is  entered  by  four  gates,  and  has  three  Cal- 
vinistic,  a  Lutheran,  a  French  and  Walloon,  an  English,  and 
two  R.  Catholic  churches;  a  gymnasium,  seminary,  handsome 
townhouse,  arsenal,  orphan  hospital,  workhouse,  and  several 
charitable  establishments.  The  manufactures  are  woollen 
goods,  carpets,  hosiery,  upholstery,  harpsichords,  tobacco,  and 
chemical  products,  dye-works,  worsted  and  cotton  mills,  a 
sugar-factory;  and  the  shipping  trade  is  considerable.  It 
partly  occupies  the  site  of  a  fortified  Roman  camp,  and  be 
came  an  imperial  free-town  and  a  member  of  the  Hanse 
league.  Rapin  wrote  his  History  of  England  and  died  here, 
after  a  residence  of  17  years.  Pop.  (1852),  12,289. 

WESEL  (OriER-),  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  23  m. 
S.S.E.  Coblenz,  1.  bank  Rhine;  with  two  old  churches,  one 
of  them  a  beautiful  edifice,  with  fine  choir,  interesting  monu 
ments  and  paintings ;  a  ruined  castle,  and  several  mills.  Pop. 
(1852),  2586. 

WESELY:— 1,  A  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  19  m.  N.E. 
Budweis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luschnitz  and  Neselwrka  ; 
with  a  church,  a  handsome  townhouse,  and  manufactures  of 
silk  goods.  P.  1198.— 2,  Atn.  Bohemia.  See HOCH- WESELY. 

WESEMAEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Demer,  4  m.  N.E.  Brussels;  with  a  brew- 
cry,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  timber.  P.  1362. 
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WESENBERG,  a  walled  tn.  Meklenburg-Strclitz,  on 
Lake  Woblitz,  8  m.  S.  W.Nen-Strelitz ;  with  a  church,  a  burgher 
school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  P.  1370. 

WESER  [Latin,  Visurgis],  a  river,  Germany,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Fulda  and  \Verra  at  Munden,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hanover  and  Hesse -Cassel ;  flows  very  circuit- 
ously  first  N.W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  these 
two  territories,  then  N.N.E.  between  Westphalia  and  Bruns 
wick,  past  the  towns  of  Hoxter  and  Holzminden,  and  W.N.  W. 
past  Hameln  and  Rinteln ;  below  the  latter  it  enters  Prussia, 
gov.  Minden;  flows  N.  past  Minden  into  Hanover;  turns 
W.N.W.,  traverses  the  town  and  the  territory  of  Bremen,  forms 
the  boundary  between  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  at  Elsflath 
turns  almost  due  N.,  and  falls  by  a  wide  mouth,  very  much  en 
cumbered  with  sandbanks,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  200  m.  Its  chief  affluents  are,  on  the  right, 
the  Aller,  augmented  by  the  Leine  and  the  Wiimme ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  Dimmel,  Nette,  Emmer,  Werre,  Aue,  and  Hunte. 
At  Munden,  where  it  is  formed,  it  has  a  width  of  about  300  ft., 
and  flows  through  a  hilly  country  till  it  reaches  Minden, 
where  it  begins  to  flow  through  level  plains.  Between  Min 
den  and  Bremen  its  width  varies  from  500  ft.  to  700  ft.,  at 
its  mouth  it  is  about  7  m.  broad.  It  forms  large  alluvial 
deposits,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  its  course  requires  strong 
dikes  to  protect  the  adjacent  country  from  inundation.  The 
navigation  for  vessels  of  large  size  ceases  about  10  m.  below 
Bremen.  The  basin  of  the  Weser  has  an  area  of  12,912  geo. 
sq.  m. 

WESIJEGONSK,  or  VESEGOKSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and 
128  m.  N.E.  Tver,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rena  with  the 
Mologa.  It  has  two  churches,  two  schools,  an  hospital,  ex 
tensive  manufactures  of  nails,  and  a  trade  in  wood.  P.  3000. 

WESSEL  ISLANDS,  a  group,  off  N.  Australia,  at  the 
N.  W.  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  extending  for  50  m. 
S.W.  to  N.E.  The  principal  island  is  30  m.  long,  by  6  m. 
or  7  m.  broad;  lat.  (N.  point  Cape  Wessel)  10°  59'  S. ;  Ion. 
136°45'E.  (R.) 

WESSELBUREN,  or  WESLINGBUREN,  a  vil.  Denmark, 
duchy  Holstein,  in  N.  Ditmarsh.  It  was  anciently  walled  ;  and 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  1300. 

WESSELI,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  11  m. 
S.S.W.  Hradisch,  on  the  March;  with  a  church,  a  castle  with 
a  park,  and  the  buildings  of  an  old  monastery.  Pop.  2543. 

WESSEM,  a  market  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Limburg,  6  m. 
S.  by  W.  Roermond,  at  the  junction  of  the  Itteren  with  the 
Maas,  over  the  latter  of  which  there  is  here  a  bridge.  It  has 
a  church  and  a  school.  Pop.  (agricultural),  875. 

WEST-BLOOMFIELD,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  16  m. 
W.  Canandaigua ;  with  several  churches,  and  mills.  P.  1698. 

WEST-CHESTER,  a  bor.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  beauti 
fully  situated,  26  m.  W.  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  con 
nected  by  railway.  It  is  regularly  built ;  and  has  an  elegant 
courthouse,  in  the  Corinthian  style;  several  fine  churches, 
and  an  academy,  and  several  other  schools  of  considerable  re 
putation,  a  cabinet  of  natural  sciences,  &c.  Pop.  (1853),  4500. 

WEST-FRiESLAND,  a  former  dist.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Hol 
land,  being  the  sea- board  of  the  Zuider-zee,  N.  of  Edam.  It 
comprehended  the  tns.  of  Enkhuizen,  Hoorn,  and  Medemblik. 

WEST  INDIES.     See  INDIES  (WEST). 

WEST-KiLLiNGLEY,  avil.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  32  m. 
N.N.E.  Norwich;  with  two  churches,  a  woollen  and  a  planing 
mill,  five  cotton-mills,  and  a  foundry.  Pop.  2500. 

WEST-MEUiDEN,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  17m. 
N.  by  E.  New  Haven,  on  the  railway  to  Hartford.  It  has  a 
large  fine  church,  high  school,  manufactures  of  ivory-combs, 
a  foundry,  &c.  Pop.  1500. 

WEST-PHILADELPHIA,  a  bor.,  U.  States,  forming  a  suburb 
of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  (1850),  5877. 

WEST-PoiNT,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  pleasantly 
situated,  r.  bank  Hudson,  87  m.  S.  by  W.  Albany;  with  the 
U.  States  military  academy,  established  by  Congress  in  1802. 
Fort  Putnam,  erected  here  during  the  Revolution,  crowns 
a  hill  598  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

WESTACRE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  3400  ac.     Pop.  475. 

WESTBERE,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1185  ac.     Pop.  197. 

WESTBOROUG1I,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  890  ac.   P.  236. 

WESTBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  5091  ac.    P.  2178. 

WESTBURY,  a  parl.  bor.  and  par.  England,  co.  Wilts, 
on  a  plain,  21  m.  N.W.  Salisbury;  with  a  handsome  church, 
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several  Dissenting  chapels,  an  endowed,  British  and  foreign, 
infant,  national,  and  Sunday  schools;  several  charitable  en 
dowments,  a  scientific  and  literary  institution;  manufactures 
of  kerseymeres  and  broad-cloths,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
malt  and  leather  gloves.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Area,  11,901  ac.  P.  7029. 

WESTB  URY,  four  pars.  Eng. :— I ,  Bucks ;  2547  ac.  Pop. 
45S.— 2,  Salop;  11,274  ac.  P.2485.— 3,  Somerset;  2968ac 
Pop.  625.— 4,  (-on-Scvern],  Gloucester;  8695  ac.  P.  2498. 

WESTBURY-UPON-TKYM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Gloucester,  on  the  Avon,  3  m.  N.N.W.  Bristol.  It  has  an 
ancient  church  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  two  chapels  of 
ease,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  national  school.  Near  it  lime 
stone  is  extensively  quarried,  both  for  being  burned  into  lime 
and  used  in  building.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  immense  cavern 
called  Pen-Park  Hole.  Wickliffe  the  reformer  was  preben 
dary,  and  is  said  to  have  been  both  borr  and  buried  here. 
Area  of  par.,  5456  ac.  Pop.  6728. 

WESTCALDER,  par.  Scot.  Edinburgh;  10  m.  by  5i  m. 
Pop.  2120. 

WESTCAPPELLK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Bruges.  Pop.  1246. 

WESTCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1503  ac.     P.  24?. 

WESTDEAN,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  2464  ac.     Pop.  129. 

WESTDORPE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  15  m.  S. 
Goes  ;  with  a  neat  church,  a  school,  a  mill,  a  chicory-factory, 
and  two  tan-pits.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1410. 

WESTENIIOLZ,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
Minden,  circle  Paderborn ;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  P.  1693. 

WESTERAS,  or  VESTERAS,  a  tn.  Sweden,  cap.  Ian  of  same 
name,  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Svart,  in  a  bay 
on  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Malar,  55  m.  W.N.  W.  Stockholm.  It 
has  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  built  of  red  brick,  in  the 
Gothic  style,  in  the  llth  century,  but  considerably  altered 
since,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire  328  ft.  in  height,  and 
containing  several  good  paintings  and  interesting  monuments ; 
a  very  ancient  castle,  an  hospital-church,  a  townhouse,  a  gym 
nasium,  with  a  library  of  10,000vols.;  a  botanical  garden, 
building-yards,  and  a  large  trade,  chiefly  in  iron.  Pop.  3414. 

The  LAN,  bounded,  N.  by  Falun  and  Gefle,  E.  Upsala, 

S.  Lake  Malar,  and  W.  Orebro,  is  80  m.  long,  by  55  m.  broad  ; 
area,  2003  geo.  sq.  m. ;  and  has  a  general  slope  S.  to  Lake 
Malar;  a  fertile  soil,  and  valuable  mines,  chiefly  iron,  but 
partly  of  lead  and  silver.  Pop.  94,850. 

WESTERBOTTEN  [West  Bothnia],  or  UMEA,  a  liin, 
Sweden,  prov.  Norrlaud,  bounded,  N.  by  liin  Pitea,  E.  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  S.  liins  6'stcrsund  and  Hernosand,  and  W. 
Norway;  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  237  m. ;  breadth,  160  m.; 
area,  22,123  geo.  sq.  m.  It  has  a  general  S.E.  slope  from 
the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Norway  to  the  Gulf  of  Both' 
nia,  and  is  traversed  in  that  direction  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  Skellftea,  Umea,  and  Windel  are  the  chief.  It 
has  many  considerable  lakes,  as  Udd,  Horn-Afvan,  and  Stor- 
Umea;  and  towards  the  Norwegian  frontier  is  mountainous. 
Rye  and  potatoes  are  grown;  cattle  are  reared;  a  consider 
able  quantity  of  timber  is  cut,  and  mines  of  iron  are  wrought. 
Pop.  60,654. 

WESTERBURG,  a  vil.  Nassau,  bail.  Eennerod;  with  a 
church,  a  castle,  oil,  saw,  and  bark  mills.  Pop.  1367. 

VVESTERDALE,  par.  Eng.  York ;  15,930  ac.     P.  286. 

WESTERFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1071  ac.    P.  324. 

WESTERHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Kent,  1 9  m.  W.  Maidstone ;  with  a  market-house  in  its  centre, 
a  large  and  venerable  church,  with  a  monument  to  General 
Wolfe,  who  was  born  and  whose  remains  are  interred  here  ; 
and  a  Dissenting  chapel.  Areaof  par.,5676  ac.  Pop.  2113. 

WESTERHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov. 
Magdeburg,  about  3  m.  W.N.W.  Quedlinburg ;  with  a  church, 
and  three  mills.  Pop.  1630. 

WESTERKIRK,  par.  Scot.  Dumfries;  10  m.  by  6.  P.658. 

WESTERLElGH,par.  Eng.  Glo'ster;  4009  ac.  P.  1679. 

WESTERLOO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  24  m. 
E.S.E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Grand  Nethe.  It  has  two  breweries, 
three  distilleries,  a  tannery,  two  flour-mills,  and  in  the  vicinity 
an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  2230. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  See  AUSTRALIA  (WESTERN). 

WESTERN  PORT,  a  large  natural  harbour,  Victoria, 
co.  Mornington,  about  35  m.  S.E.  Melbourne,  with  anchorage 
for  large  vessels.  It  penetrates  about  18  m.  inland,  is  some- 
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what  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  irregular  breadth  of  about 
18  m.  Its  centre  is  nearly  filled  up  with  French  Island,  and 
across  its  mouth  stretches  Phillip  Island,  forming,  a  kind  of 
crescent,  with  a  chord  of  15  m.,  the  N.E.  point  of  which  is  in 
lat.  38°"  26'  42"  8  ;  Ion.  145°  18'  15"  E.  (a.) 

WESTEUWALD,  a  mountain-range,  Germany,  between 
the  Lahn,  the  Sieg,  and  the  Rhine.  Detached  from  the  Ro- 
thaar  Mountains,  it  stretches  E.  to  the  plateau  called  the  Kalte- 
Eiche,  a  bleak  tract  2000  ft.  above  the  sea,  where  the  Sieg  and 
Lahn  rise,  then  S.W.  across  the  N.  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and 
terminates  in  front  of  Coblenz,  not  far  from  the  point  where 
the  Lahn  joins  the  Rhine.  Its  w4iole  length  exceeds  70m.  It  re 
sembles  a  table-land 'rather  than  a  mountain-chain,  and  is  com 
posed  of  a  schistous  basis,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys,  and 
broken 'by  a  number  of  rounded  hills,  mostly  of  basalt,  and 
seldom  much  above  the  general  level.  The  chief  exception 
is  in  the  Salzburger-Kopf,  which  has  a  height  of  2851  ft.  All 
the  waters  of  the  Westerwald  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine. 

WESTFIELD,  two 'pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Norfolk;  569  ac. 
Pop.  143.— 2,  Sussex;  4272  ac.  Pop.  900. 

WESTFIELD,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  on  river 
of  its  name,  10  m.  W.N.W.  Springfield,  on  the  Western  rail 
way  ;  with  a  fine  public  square,  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  a 
normal  and  other  schools,  and  manufactures  of  whips,  &c. 
Pop.  4181. 
'  WEST1IALL,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2316  ac.  Pop.  496. 

WESTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  4718  ac.     Pop.  761. 

WESTIIOFEN:— 1,  A  market  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Rhcinhessen,  20  m.  S.  Mainz ;  with  three  churches  and  three 
schools.  Pop.  1838.— 2,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  Arnsberg,  near  Dortmund,  on  the  Ruhr;  with  a  church. 
Pop.  1073. 

WESTHOFFEN,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  5  m.  W. 
Strasburg,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geierstein;  with  a  Gothic 
church,  divided  into  three  naves  by  lofty  pillars  ;  and  manu 
factures  of  earthenware.  Pop.  2104. 

WESTIIOKPE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk  ;  1322  ac.     P.  240. 

WESTKAPELLE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  7  m. 
W.N.W.  Middelburg,  on  the  most  W.  point  of  isl.  Walcheren  ; 
with  a  townhouse,  church,  and  school.  Inhabitants  engaged 
iii  agriculture,  and  supplying  the  shipping.  Pop.  1800. 

WESTKERKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  canal  of  Bourgogne,  10  m.  W.  Bruges;  with  a 
brewery,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1228. 

WESTLETON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  6103  ac.     Pop.  993. 

WESTLEY,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1216  ac.     Pop.  118. 

WESTLEY-WATEKLESS,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge ;  1102  ac. 
Pop.  214. 

WESTMALLE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  13  m. 
E.N.E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Tapelbeek  or  Hanckbeek;  with  a 
rope-walk,  a  brick  and  tile  work,  two  breweries,  a  flour-mill, 
&c.  In  the  vicinity,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  heath,  is  a  Trappist 
monastery.  Pop.  1064. 

WESTMANNA,  a  group  of  14  islets,  off  the  coast  of 
Iceland  ;  lat.  63°  20'  N.;  Ion.  20°  30'  W.  The  principal  one, 
Hcima,  has  a  harbour  called  Westmanna.  The  whole  pop.  is 
only  about  160. 

WESTMEATH,  a  co.  Ireland,  Leinster,  bounded,  N. 
by  co.  Cavan,  N.  W.  Longford,  W.  Roscommon,  S.  King's  co., 
and  E.  and  N.E.  Meath  ;  greatest  length,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
43  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  26  m.  ;  area,  678  sq.  m.  The  sur 
face  is  hilly  in  the  N.,  where  some  heights  exceed  700  ft., 
but  elsewhere  undulates  gently.  The  strata  consist  entirely  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  the  rocks  accompanying  that  for 
mation.  The  drainage  is  shared  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
Boyne.  The  former,  with  its  expansion,  Lough  Ree,  forms  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  co.,  and  receives  its  drainage  for  the  most 
part  directly,  but  to  some  extent  also  by  a  remarkable  chain 
of  lakes,  of  which  Lough  Deveragh  is  the  largest.  The  latter 
receives  its  share  of  the  drainage  chiefly  by  the  Deel.  The 
climate  is  mild,  equable,  and  healthy.  The  soil  is  light  and 
moorish  in  the  W.,  and  in  the  E.  usually  consists  of  a  heavy 
loam.  The  principal  grain-crop  is  oats,  but  the  far  larger 
part  of  the  available  surface  is  devoted  to  grazing,  and  rears 
black  cattle,  which  are  considered  the  best  in  Ireland.  Con 
siderable  attention,  also,  is  paid  to  the  dairy.  Important 
means  of  communication  are  furnished  by  the  Shannon,  the 
Royal  canal,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  canal,  and  the  Great 
Western  railway  from  Dublin  to  Galway.  Westmeath  sends 


two  members  to  Parliament — one  for  the  county,  and  the  other 
for  Athlone.  The  capital  is  Mullingar.  Pop.  111,409. 

WESTMESTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  4074  ac.     P.  617. 

WESTMILL,  par.  Eng.  Hertford;  2137  a<\     Pop.  380 

WESTMINSTER,  a  city,  England,  co.  Middlesex,  but 
properly  the  S.  \V.  part  of  London  ;  being  bounded,  N.  by  Ox 
ford  Street,  from  its  junction  with  Tottenham  Court  on  the 
E.,  to  Kensington  Gardens  on  the  W. ;  W.  by  an  irregular 
line  running  S.S.E.  from  Kensington  Gardens  towards  Chel 
sea  Hospital ;  S.  and  E.  by  the  Thames  ;  and  N.E.  by  the 
City  proper.  It  communicates  across  the  Thames  with  the. 
Surrey  side  by  the  Suspension,  Waterloo,  Westminster,  and 
Vauxhall  bridges ;  and  contains  Buckingham  Palace,  St.  James' 
Palace,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Supreme  Courts,  and  most  important  government-offices  ;  the 
town-residences  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry ;  Chelsea 
Hospital  and  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  the  Green 
Park,  and  St.  James'  Park.  As  a  city,  it  sends  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  high-steward, 
with  a  high-bailiff  of  his  appointment,  both  holding  the  office 
for  life,  and  by  16  burgesses,  each  having  jurisdiction,  like  an 
alderman,  over  a  separate  ward.  Pop.  241,611. 

WESTMORELAND,  a  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  and 
N. W.  by  co.  Cumberland,  S.  W.  Lancaster  and  Morecambe 
Bay,  S.Lancaster,  E.York,  and  N.E.  Durham;  greatest  length, 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  35  m.;  greatest  breadth,  E.  to  W.,  32  in. ; 
area,  758  sq.  m.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  in  the  S.  sloping  to  Morecambe  Bay,  is  very  moun 
tainous.  The  Pennine  chain,  entering  it  at  Cross-Fell  on  its 
N.  frontier,  stretches  across  it  in  the  N.E.,  and  then  curves 
round,  forming  the  boundary  between  it  and  Yorkshire ;  while 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  forms  its  boun 
dary  from  Helvellen  to  Bow-Fell,  and  sends  a  lofty  branch 
nearly  across  its  centre.  Much  of  the  celebrated  lake-scenery 
of  England  is  within  the  limits,  or  on  the  borders  of  this  co. 
The  streams,  which  run  generally  in  narrow  romantic  dales, 
are  numerous,  but  comparatively  unimportant.  The  Eden, 
the  largest,  flows  30  m.,  and  the  Lune,  the  next  in  size,  27  in. 
within  the  county,  without  becoming  navigable.  The  Kent, 
though  not  so  long  as  either,  is  more  important,  from  forming 
the  broad  estuary  which  terminates  in  Morecambe  Bay.  The 
strata  belong  in  the  W.  to  the  lower,  and  in  the  centre  to  the 
upper  silurian  .formation  ;  in  the  E.  mountain-limestone  is 
largely  developed,  and  forms  some  of  the  loftiest  summits ;  in 
the  N.  granite  occurs,  particularly  near  Shap,  where  a  low 
isolated  mountain  is  composed  of  a  small-grained  species,  con 
taining  large  brilliant  crystals  of  red  felspar;  still  farther  N., 
in  the  vale  of  the  Eden,  around  Appleby,  the  new  red  sand 
stone  appears  in  connection  with  a  small  troubled  coal-field. 
The  minerals  include  graphite,  for  which  Borrowdale  was  long 
famous  ;  excellent  roofing-slate,  marble,  coal,  lead,  and  copper. 
The  arable  land  is  mostly  confined  to  the  valleys,  where  the 
soil  usually  consists  of  a  dry  gravelly  loam,  well  adapted  for 
turnips.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  remaining  surface  is  in 
natural  pasture,  or  under  wood.  The  only  manufactures  of 
any  consequence  are  the  coarse  woollens  of  Kendal.  The 
principal  means  of  communication  are  the  Lancaster  canal, 
and  the  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  railway,  with  a  branch 
from  Kendal  to  Bowness.  Appleby  is  the  cap.  Westmore 
land  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  58,287. 

WESTMORLAND,  an  inland 'co.  New  S.  Wales,  57  m. 
long,  and  about  30  m.  in  breadth,  excepting  towards  the  middle, 
where  it  does  not  exceed  20  m.  It  is  traversed  by  a  portion 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  at  one  point  are  4000  ft.  high. 

WESTOE,  a  township  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Dur 
ham,  forming  a  suburb  of  S.  Shields,  and  the  favourite  resid 
ence  of  its  wealthy  merchants  and  ship-owners.  P.  19,349. 

WESTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset,  near  the 
Great  Western  railway,  2  m.  W.N.W.  Bath  ;  with  two  hand 
some  churches,  Wesleyan  and  Connexion  Methodist  chapels, 
and  limestone  quarries,  with  many  remarkable  fossil  remains. 
Area  of  par.,  2650  ac.  Pop.  3088. 

WESTON,  29  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Hertford ;  4530  ac.  Pop. 
1 186.— 2,  Lincoln ;  5386  ac.  Pop.  759.— 3,  Notts  ;  1 690  ac. 
Pop.  487.— 4,  Suffolk;  1550ac.  Pop.  243.— 5,  York;  4552  ac. 
Pop.  492.— 6,  (-Bamfylde),  Somerset;  631  ac.  Pop.  119.— 
7,  (-Bcggard],  Hereford  ;  934  ac.  Pop.  267.— 8,  (-liirt,  with 
Lasborough),  Gloucester;  1904  ac.  Pop.  234.— 9,  (-by-Wel- 
land],  Northampton;  1040  ae.  Pop.  198.— 10,  {-Colville}, 
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Cambridge;  2943 ac.  P.  574.— 11,  (-Coney),  Suffolk;  13-11  ac. 
Pop.  266.— 12,  (-Favell),,  co.  and  2^  in.  E.N.E.  Northampton, 
long  the  scene  of  the  ministerial  labours  of  the  amiable  ller- 
vey,  author  of  the  Meditations.  lie  is  buried  in  the  church. 
Area,  1050  ac.  P.  508.— 13,  (-in-Gordano),  Somerset ;  733ac. 
Pop. 203.— 14,  (-Longville),  Norfolk;  2737  ac.  Pop.  458.— 
15,  (Market),  Suffolk;  1083  ac.  Pop.  317.— 16,  (Old),  Hunts; 
2012  ac.  Pop.  432.— 17,  (-on-the- Green),  Oxford;  2466  ac. 
Pop.  517.— 18,  (-I'atrick),  Hants;  1402  ac.  Pop.  215.— 19, 
(South),  Oxford  ;  560  ac.  Pop.  98. —20,  (-sub- Edge),  Glouces 
ter;  2632  ac.  Pop.  358—21,  (-TurviUe),  Bucks;  2450  ac. 
Pop.  748.— 22,  (-under  Lizard),  Stafford;  2398  ac.  Pop.  248. 
—23,  (- under- Penyanl),  Hereford;  3142  ac.  Pop.  733.— 24, 
(-under- Weatherley),  Warwick;  1290  ac.  P.  230.— 25,  (-Un- 
derwood),  Bucks ;  1300  ac.  Pop.  405.— 26,  (-upon- Avon],  War 
wick  and  Gloucester;  1540ac.  Pop.  115.—  27,  (-upon- Trent), 
Derby;  1820ac.  Pop.  399. — 28,  (-upon- Trent),  Stafford  ;  825 
ac.  Pop.  570.— 29,  (-Zoyland),  Somerset;  2729  ac.  P.  1007. 

WESTON,  a  vil.  Canada  West,  pleasantly  situated  on 
both  sides  the  Humber,  10  m.  N.W.  Toronto.  It  has  an 
Episcopal  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  church,  a  woollen  fac 
tory,  a  tannery,  and  several  mills.  Pop  about  500. 

WESTON,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri 
river,  200  m.  W.N.W.  Jefferson;  with  an  active  trade  in 
cattle,  provisions,  &c.  Many  emigrants  start  from  this  point 
on  their  way  to  California.  Pop.  (1851),  2500. 

WESTON-80PER-MAHE,  a  seaport  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  Somerset,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  near  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway, 
19  m.  S.W.  Bristol.  It  consists  of  several  well-built  and  well- 
kept  streets,  two  of  them  in  the  form  of  crescents,  stretching 
round  the  bay  ;  and  has  two  churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
modern  structure  with  a  tower;  Baptist,  Independent,  and 
Quaker  chapels,  national,  British,  and  several  superior  pri 
vate  boarding-schools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  townliall. 
commodious  market-house,  splendid  public  baths,  an  extensive 
pottery,  brick-works,  and  a  valuable  fishery.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  live  by  keeping  lodgings  for  sea-bathers.  Area  of 
par.,  2770  ac.  Pop.  4034. 

WESTONING,  par.  Eng.  Bedford  ;  1715  ac.    Pop.  782. 

WESTOUTRE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  frontiers  of  France,  33  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  1228. 

WESTOW,  par.  Eng.  York  ;  2917  ac.     Pop.  592. 

WESTPALiSTOWN,par.  Irel.  Dublin;  1596ac.  P.  167. 

WESTPHALIA  [German,  Westpluden;  French,  West- 
plialie],  a  prov.  in  the  W.  division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy, 
bounded,  N.  by  Hanover;  E.  Lippe-Brunswick  and  Hesse- 
Cassel;  S.E.  Hesse  Cassel  and  principality  of  VValdeck;  S. 
He 


panted  on  the  S.  from  isls.  Rowsay  and  Pomona  or  Mainland 
by  Westray  Firth.  Its  form  has  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
cross.  The  coast,  generally  abrupt  and  rugged,  is  indented 
with  numerous  bays,  the  largest  and  best  sheltered  of  which 
is  Pierowall,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island.  With  the  ad 
joining  isl.  of  Papa-  Westray,  about  3  m.  long,  by  1  m.  broad, 
it  forms  a  parish.  Pop.  2459. 

WESTRILL  and  STAEMORE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester  ; 
1620ac.  Pop.  4. 

WE8TRO08EBEKB,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W.  Flanders,  on  the  Mandel,  21  m.  S.  Bruges.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  are  linen-weavers.  In  1382  a  great  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  united  French  and  Flemings,  under 
their  count  Louis-de-Maele,  and  the  revolted  men  of  Ghent 
under  Philip  Van  Artevelde,  when  the  latter  lost  their  leader 
and  above  20,000  men.  Pop.  1928. 

WESTEUTIIEK,  par.  Scot.  Berw.  ;  7  m.  by  5  m.  P.  791  . 

WESTYLETEREN.a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  on  the  Vleterbeke,  27m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  manu 
factures  of  linen,  two  breweries,  two  flour-mills,  and  a  trade 
in  corn,  horses,  and  cattle.  Pop.  1472. 

WESTWARD,  par.  Eng.  Cumberl.  ;  13,120ac.  P.  1283. 

WESTWELL,  two  pars.  Eng.:—  1,  Kent;  5199  ac. 
Pop.  1030.—  2,  Oxford;  890  ac.  Pop.  186. 

WESTW1CH,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1043  ac.     Pop.  204. 

WESTWOOD  with  IFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  813  ac. 
Pop.  605. 

WESTZAAN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  9  m. 
N.E.  Haarlem,  on  the  Ij  ;  with  three  churches,  a  general  and 
several  orphan  hospitals,  and  two  schools  ;  manufactures  of 
litmus,  asphalt,  cudbear,  shot,  sails,  mustard,  and  four  oil, 
three  fulling,  three  paper,  and  15  saw  mills.  Pop.  2252. 

WETHERAL,  par.  Eng.  Cumberl.;  1  1  ,778  ac.    P.  3165. 

WETHERBY,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  13  m.  W. 
by  S.  York.  It  has  several  well-built  streets,  a  handsome 
church  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  two  Dissenting  chapels, 
and  a  large  brewery.  Pop.  1494. 

WETHERDEN,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1830  ac.  Pop.  541. 

WETHERINGSETT,  par.  Eng.  Suff.;  3783  ac.  P.  1101. 

WETHERSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  421  3  ac.  P.  1770. 

WETTA,  or  WETTER,  an  island,  Indian  Archipelago, 
N.  of  Timor,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  about 
30  m.  wide  ;  E.  of  Ombay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Ombay  Passage,  about  35  m.  wide,  and  the  best  route  from 
Europe  to  Pitt's  Passage  and  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  island 
is  about  65  m.  long,  by  25  m.  broad.  Its  interior  has  not 
been  explored. 

WETTER,  a  lake,  Sweden,  about  24  m.   S.E.  Lake 
Wener,  and  extending  in  a  long  and   somewhat  crescent- 
,  ____  ______  ___________  r  ______  l  _____  _,    „    _________  ,  _.     shape  between  the  liins  Mariestad,  Orebro,  Linkoping,  and 

Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and  Rhine  prov.;  W.  Rhine  prov.;  Jonkoping;  lat.  57C  47'  to  lat.  58°  53'  N.;  greatest  length, 


and  N.W.  Holland;  area,  5888  geo.  sq.  m.  The  surface 
the  S.  and  N.E.  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  Westerwald,  Rothhaar,  Teutoburgerwald,  and  the  Weser- 
gebirge.  The  N.AV.  spreads  out  into  extensive  and  often  marshy 
plains,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ems;  the  N.E.  and  a 
small  part  of  the  E.  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser;  the  remainder, 
constituting  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Rhine.  The  soil  is  in  general  far  from  fertile. 
Live  stock  are  numerous,  particularly  horned  cattle  and 
swine;  the  hams  made  from  the  latter  have  long  been  famous. 
The  staple  manufacture  is  linen,  but  that  of  iron  is  also  very 
extensive.  Besides  iron  in  abundance,  the  minerals  include 
copper,  lead,  coal,  and  salt.  The  province  is  divided  into  the 
three  govs.  of  Minister  (the  capital),  Minden,  and  Arnsberg. 
Pop.  (1849),  1,464,921. 

WESTPORT,  a  seaport  and  market  tn.  Ireland,  co.  Mayo, 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river 
in  Clew  Bay,  10  m.  S.S.W.  Castlebar.  It  is  poorly  built;  and 
has  a  parish  church,  a  R.  Catholic,  and  two  Protestant  Dis 
senting  chapels,  a  handsome  union  fever  hospital,  a  large 
workhouse,  a  neat  courthouse,  and  commodious  hotel,  several 
schools,  a  dispensary ;  manufactures  of  linens,  a  distillery, 
brewery,  and  a  considerable  export  trade  in  grain,  oatmeal, 
flour,  butter,  pork,  and  whisky.  Pop.  4121. 

WESTPORT  (ST.  MARY),  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2036  ac. 
Pop.  1661. 

WESTRAY,  one  of  the  more  N.  Orkney  isls.  Scotland, 
about  9  m.  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  1  m.  to  6  m.  broad;  se- 


N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  80  m.;  medium  breadth,  about  15  m.; 
area,  272  geo.  sq.  in.  Its  height  above  the  level  of  the 
Baltic  is  about  280  ft.,  but  its  depth  is  in  some  parts  above 
400  ft.,  or  120  ft.  below  the  Baltic  level.  Its  water  is  so  very 
clear  that  the  bottom  is  distinctly  visible  in  30  ft.  to  35  ft. 


water.     It  has  periodic  rises  and  falls  ii 
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wetness  or  dryness  of  the  season,  and  is  subject,  even  in  the 
calmest  weather,  to  violent  underground  swells.  When  these 
take  place  in  winter,  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  ice  in  cracking 
and  breaking  up  are  often  tremendous.  An  underground  ridge 
is  traceable  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  lake  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  its  culminating  points  form  the  few  islands  which  ap 
pear  above  its  surface.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Visingso, 
in  the  S.  The  Wetter  forms  part  of  a  general  line  of  naviga 
tion,  which  extends  across  the  kingdom  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
far  into  the  interior.  By  the  Gotha  canal  it  communicates  with 
Lake  Wener,  and  by  the  Motala  canal  with  the  Baltic.  The 
scenery  of  the  lake  is  in  many  places  magnificent;  the  chief 
towns  on  its  shores  are  Motala,  Wadsteua,  Carlsborg,  Grenna, 
Jonkoping,  Hjo,  and  Askersund. 

WETTER,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Oberliossen,  on  the  Wett- 
schaft,  5  m.  N.N.W.  Marburg;  with  a  church,  a  paper,  and 
three  other  mills.  Pop.  1516. 

WETTEREN,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Scheldt,  and  the  railway  between  Ghent  and 
Dendermonde,  11  m.  E.S.E.  Ghent.  It  is  surrounded  by 
fine  villas,  and  has  a  church,  orphan  hospital,  infirmary  ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  linen,  leather,  hats, 
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soap,  glue,  and  earthenware;  distilleries,  and  Lreweries.  Pop. 
8343. 

WETTERHORN,  a  mountain,  Switzerland,  in  the 
S.W.  of  can.  13cm,  between  the  valleys  of  llasli  and  Grin- 
delwald,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Helvetian  Alps.  It  rises  in  one  vast  precipice  of  limestone 
to  the  height  of  12,842  ft. 

WETTIN,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and 
20  m.  N.W.  Merseburg,  on  the  Saale.  It  has  manufactures 
of  chicory,  tile-works,  limekilns,  and  several  mills.  P.  3455. 

WETTINGEN,ava.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau, 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  1  m.  S.E.  Baden.  It  has  a  church,  with 
a  tower;  and  an  old  Bernardine  cloister,  which  stands  on  a  high 
bank  above  the  Limmat,  forming  a  splendid  ruin.  Pop.  2112. 

WETTON,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;   2600  ac.     Pop.  466. 

WETUMPKA,  a  city  and  river-port,  U.  States,  Alabama, 
1.  bank  Coosa,  113  m.  S.E.  Tuscaloosa;  with  a  state-prison, 
four  churches,  and  an  academy.  The  Harrogate  springs, 
S.  of  the  city,  are  much  resorted  to.  It  has  a  good  trade,  in 
cotton.  Pop.  (1853),  3500. 

WETWANG,  par.  Eng.  York;  5740  ae.     Pop.  750. 

WETZLAR,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and41  m.E.N.E. 
Coblenz,  in  a  valley,  1.  bank  Lahn.  It  has  walls  with  six 
gates,  indifferent  houses,  two  K.  Catholic  churches,  one  of 
them  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  ancient  portal  and 
several  curious  monuments;  three  Protestant  churches,  a  sy 
nagogue,  and  gymnasium ;  manufactures  of  leather,  hosiery, 
gloves,  and  tobacco,  numerous  mills,  and  a  trade  in  iron. 
Wetzlar  is  the  scene  of  Goethe's  Sorrows  of  Werter.  It  was 
anciently  a  free  imperial  town,  and  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
chamber  from  1698  to  1806.  Pop.  (1852),  5153. 

WETZWALDE,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  3  in. 
from  Grafenstein.  Pop.  1285. 

WEVELGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  4  m.  S.W.  Courtrai,  1.  bank  Lys;  with  a  church, 
chapel,  three  schools,  three  breweries,  two  oil  and  two  corn 
mills  ;  and  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  leather, 
ropes,  candles,  and  oil.  Pop.  4159. 

WEYELINGHOVEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov. and 
S.W.  Diisseldorf,  r.  bank  Erft;  with  two  churches,  manufac 
tures  of  linen,  breweries,  distilleries,  vinegar-works,  and  sev 
eral  mills.  Pop.  (1852),  1992. 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
bounded,  N.  by  co.  Wicklow,  E.  and  S.  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  W.  cos.  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Carlow ;  greatest  length, 
55  m.;  breadth,  34  m. ;  area,  576,588  ac.  The  E.  coast  is 
dangerous,  being  without  harbours  or  other  shelter,  and  with 
a  range  of  sandbanks  near  the  shore.  Off  the  S.  coast  are 
the  islands  of  the  Saltees,  Koningsmore,  and  Konningsbeg. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  rising  into  a  ridge  on  the  N.W.,  declining 
into  a  level  peninsula  to  the  S.E.  The  strata  belong  to  the 
clay-slate  formation  extending  along  the  E.  portion  of  Ire 
land.  The  Forth  Mountains,  near  Wexford,  consist  princi 
pally  of  quartz-rock,  granite  appears  in  many  places,  and 
greenstone  and  porphyry  also  occur.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Slaney  and  Barrow,  the  latter  navigable  for  large  vessels  to 
New  Ross,  and  the  former  for  barges  to  Enniscorthy.  The 
climate  is  very  temperate.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  light  or 
stiff  clay,  generally  well  cultivated,  and  producing  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  and  potatoes.  Dairies  are  numerous,  and  much  butter 
is  exported.  The  fisheries  also  are  important.  A  small  quan 
tity  of  woollen  cloths,  checks,  and  coarse  linens  are  manufac 
tured.  The  co.  contains  144  parishes,  and  returns  four  mem 
bers  to  Parliament — two  for  the  county,  and  one  each  for  Wex 
ford  and  New  Ross,  the  two  principal  towns.  Pop.  179,970. 

WEXFORD,  a  parl.  and  mun.  bor.  and  seaport  tn.  Ire 
land,  cap.  above  co.,  picturesquely  situated,  r.  bank  Slaney,  as 
it  enters  Wexford  Harbour,  73  in.  S.  Dublin.  It  is  generally 
ill  built,  but  along  the  quays,  and  in  the  more  modern  streets, 
are  many  good  houses.  The.  public  buildings  consist  of  two 
Established  churches,  three  R.  Catholic,  and  several  Pro 
testant  Dissenting  chapels;  a  county-courthouse,  townhall, 
theatre,  union  workhouse,  hospital,  infirmary,  and  prison. 
The  harbour  is  spacious,  and  of  very  irregular  form.  The  en 
trance,  which  is  between  the  extremities  of  two  long  narrow 
.sandy  peninsulas,  is  rendered  extremely  inconvenient  by  a 
bank  of  shifting  sand,  that  leaves  sufficient  water  for  small 
craft  only.  The  Slaney,  opposite  the  town,  is  crossed  by  a 
raised  causeway,  and  a  movable  wooden  bridge  in  the  centre. 


The  exports  in  cattle,  poultry,  butter,  grain,  and  other  agri 
cultural  produce,  are  considerable,  carried  on  chiefly  by  steam 
ers  to  Liverpool.  In  1851  there  entered  647  sailing  vessels, 
tonnage,  38,531 ;  and  45  steamers,  tonnage,  10,434 ;  and  there 
cleared  418  vessels,  tonnage,  25,140;  and  47  steamers,  ton 
nage,  10,890.  Wexford  was  once  surrounded  with  walls,  re 
mains  of  which,  as  well  as  of  several  ancient  ecclesiastical  edi 
fices,  still  exist.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  P.  12,819. 

WEXIIAM,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  670  ac.     Pop.  201. 

WEX10,  or  VEXIO  a  tn.  Sweden,  cap.  Ian  of  same  name, 
sometimes  called  Kronoberg,  on  the  Sodre,  and  a  little  S.  of 
Lake  Helga,  208  m.  S.W.  Stockholm ;  witli  a  small  old  cathe 
dral,  a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  10,000  vols.,  and  a  cabi 
net  of  minerals  and  natural  history ;  a  handsome  Episcopal 
palace,  a  governor's  house,  and  manufactures  of  carpets,  and 

paper-mills.  Pop.  1 844. The  LAN,  also  called  Kronoberg ; 

area,  2851  geo.  sq.  m.,  is  part  of  the  ancient  division  of  Sma- 
land.  It  is  bounded,  N.  by  Ian  Jonkoping,  E.  Kalmar,  S. 
Carlscrona  and  Christianstad,  and  W.  Halmstad ;  is  well 
watered,  contains  several  lakes,  of  which  Asnen,  18  m.  long, 
by  1  m.  to  10  in.  broad,  is  the  chief;  and  extensive  forests, 
furnishing  fuel  to  numerous  iron-forges,  supplied  by  the  rich 
mines  of  the  district.  It  is  fertile,  yielding  all  the  ordinary 
grain-crops ;  and  depastures  cattle,  of  which  many  are  exported. 
Pop.  129,186. 

WE Y,  a  river,  England,  rises  near  Alton,  in  Hampshire ; 
flows  N.N.E.  past  Guildford,  and  joins  r.  bank  Thames  below 
Chertsey,  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.  It  is  navigable  to 
Godalming. 

WEYBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1680  ac.     P.  301. 

WEYBREAD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2476  ac.     Pop.  745. 

WEYBRIUGE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  on 
the  London  and  S.  W.  railway,  and  the  Wey,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Thames,  20  m.  W.S.W.  London.  It  has  many  ele 
gant  seats,  a  neat  church,  and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel.  Area  of 
par.,  1292  ac.  Pop.  1225. 

WEYER:— 1,  A  market  tn.  Upper  Austria,  circle  Traun, 
about  1  in.  from  Kasten ;  with  a  church,  an  hospital,  barracks, 
manufactures  of  tinware,  and  steel  and  iron  works.  Pop. 
1230. — 2,  (Oler-),  A  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  circle  Traun, 
near  r.  bank  Ens ;  with  a  church,  iron-mines,  and  manufac 
tures  of  articles  in  iron.  Pop.  1350. — 3,  A  vil.  Austria, 
Styria,  circle  Brvick;  with  a  castle.  Pop.  1200. 

WEYERSHE1M,  a  vil.  France,  dcp.  Bas-Rhin,  16  m. 
N.  Strasburg.  Pop.  2125. 

WEYHILL  and  PENTON-GRAFTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants; 
1888  ac.  Pop.  419. 

WEYMOUTH,  a  seaport,  parl.  bor.,  and  market  tn. 
England,  co.  Dorset,  on  a  beautiful  semicircular  bay,  7  m. 
S.S.W.  Dorchester;  lat.  (Jetty  fort)  50°  36'  36"  N.;  Ion. 
2°  26'  W.  (n.)  The  borough  comprises  the  adjoining  town  of 
Melcombe-Regis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  small  river 
Wey.  It  consists  of  three  principal  streets,  with  well-built 
houses ;  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water ; 
and  has  two  churches,  one  of  them  in  Melcombe-Regis  ;  four 
Dissenting  chapels,  a  general  and  an  eye  infirmary,  townhall, 
reading-room,  and  two  libraries ;  a  limited  foreign  trade,  chiefly 
with  America  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  considerable 
coasting  trade,  particularly  with  London  and  the  north.  A 
great  many  of  the  inhabitants  also  liv.e  by  fishing.  Both  Wey- 
mouth  and  Melcombe-Regis,  particularly  the  latter,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  bay  and  its  smooth  firm  sands,  attract  nume 
rous  bathers  and  other  visitors.  It  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  9458. 

WEYPERT,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  25  m.  N.E.  El- 
bogen  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  firearms,  lace,  and 
paper.  Pop.  2600. 

WEYRE,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  prov.  and 
50  m.  W.  Agra;  lat.  27°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  77°  2'  E.  It  has  an 
earthen  wall  flanked  by  circular  bastions,  a  wide  but  shallow 
ditch,  and  within  the  gateway  a  narrow  bazaar. 

WEZIKON,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  13  m. 
E. S.E.  Zurich;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  some  domestic 
weaving,  and  three  large  cotton-spinning  mills.  Pop.  3289. 

W1I ADDON,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks;  3730  ac. 
Pop.  987.— 2,  Cambridge;  1463  ac.  Pop.  340.— 3,  Glou 
cester;  727  ac.  Pop.  120.— 4,  Wilts;  438  ac.  Pop.  44. 

WHALLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Lancaster,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Calder  and  Ribble,  14m.  E.N.E.  Preston; 
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with  interesting  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  1296; 
and  a  large  and  very  ancient  parish  church,  with  a  fine  chancel, 
and  some  good  screen-work. The  PARISH  is  of  great  ex 
tent,  including  the  parl.  bor.  of  Clitheroe,  and  numerous  paro 
chial  chapelries.  Area  of  par.,  104,689  ac.  Pop.  134,196. 

WHALSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  isls.,  Scotland,  E.  of 
Mainland,  about  6  m.  long,  by  3  m.  broad;  with  rocky  and 
deep!  v-indented  shores,  and  a  bleak  and  hilly  surface.  P.  679. 

WHALTON,  par.  Eng.  Northumb.;  5918  ac.      P.  461. 

WHAMPOA  [pronounced  Wompoo,  '  Yclloio  Anchor- 
0,96*],  a  tn.  and  anchorage,  China,  pleasantly  situated,  E.  side 
of  ,111  island  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  a  green  and  wooded 
hill,  in  the  river,  and  12  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  town  of  Canton.  Its 
most  conspicuous  object  is  a  stately  pagoda  120  ft.  high,  built 
of  brick,  and  commanding  from  its  summit  fine  views  of  the 
varied  scenery  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  valleys,  and  of  the 
extensive  and  animated  navigation.  The  anchorage,  extend 
ing  along  a  reach  of  the  river  nearly  4  m.  long,  aftbrds  a  safe 
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and  commodious  station  for  the  European  and  American  ships, 
which  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  Chinese,  concur  in  detaining  here,  to  receive  their  cargoes 
from  the  factories  at  Whampoa,  by  means  chiefly  of  country- 
boats  called  sampans. 

WHAPLODE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  10,164  ac.    P.  25G4. 

WHARF,  or  WHAUFE,  a  river,  England,  rises  on  bor 
ders  of  Yorkshire  ;  flows  first  S.E.,  then  E.S.E.  through  the 
beautiful  vale  of  same  name,  to  Tadcaster,  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  and  about  10  m.  below  joins  r.  bank  Ouse,  after 
a  course  of  about  55  m. 

WHARRAM-LE-STREET,  par.  Eng.  York;  2024  ac. 
Pop.  131. 

WH ARRAM-PEHCY,  par.  Eng.  York ;  901 7  ac.    P.  685. 

WHATCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  1 400  ac.    Pop.  177. 

WHATFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  1570 ac.     Pop.  380. 

WHATLEY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1259  ac.     Pop.  361. 

WIIATLINGTON,par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1255  ac.  P.  458. 

WHATTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Notts  ;  3100  ac.  Pop. 
764.— 2,  (Long),  Leicester;  2050  ac.  Pop.  838. 

WHEATACKE  (ALL  SAINTS),  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1 163 
ac.  Pop.  180. 

WHEATKNHURST.par.Eng.Glo'ster;  1247  ac.  P.  380. 

WHEATFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  778  ac.     Pop.  85. 

WHEATIIAMPSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  5033  ac. 
Pop.  1908. 

WHEATHILL,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Salop;  1415  ac. 
Pop.  143.— 2,  Somerset;  314  ac.  Pop.  36. 

WHEATLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Notts:—!,  (North)  ; 
2181  ac.  Pop.  427.— 2,  (South) ;  641  ac.  Pop.  34. 

WH  EELEY,  par.  Eng.     See  WEELEY. 

WHEELING,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Virginia,  cap.  co.  and 
1.  bank  river  Ohio,  here  crossed  by  a  magnificent  suspension- 
bridge,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway, 
350  m.  N.W.  Richmond.  It  is  divided  by  Wheeling  Creek 
into  two  parts,  communicating  by  a  fine  stone-bridge  ;  and  has 
nine  churches,  several  of  them  handsome  ;  a  courthouse,  two 


academies,  an  institute,  a  theatre,  cotton,  saw,  paper,  and  flour 
mills ;  glass-works,  a  silk-factory,  a  steam-engine  factory,  ex 
tensive  naileries,  building-yards,  and  a  large  transit  trade. 
Pop.  (1850),  11,829. 

AVHEERY,  or  KILLAGALLY,  par.  Irel.  King's  co.;  17,557 
ac.     Pop.  3841. 

WHELDRAKE,  par.  Eng.  York  ;  4921  ac.     Pop.  722. 
WHELNETHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Suffolk :— 1,  (Great) ; 
1493  ac.     Pop.  552.— 2,  (Little) ;  592  ac.     Pop.  178. 
WHENBY,  par.  Eng.  York;  lOlOac.     Pop.  128. 
WHEPSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2670  ac.     P.  652. 
WHERSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2154  ac.     P.  238. 
WHERWELL,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  3546  ac.     Pop.  632. 
WHETSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester ;  1 680  ac.     P.  986. 
WHICH  AM,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  7502  ac.     P.  329. 
WHICHFORD,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  3100 ac.    P.  744. 
WHICKHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham,  3  m. 
!  W.S.W.  Gateshead;  with  well-built  houses,  an  ancient  but 
modernized  church,  with  a  square  tower ;   a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  an  endowed  school,  a  col 
liery,  chemical  works,  and   a  patent-anchor 
lactory.    Area  of  par.,  3933  ac.     Pop.  5565. 
WIIIDBEY:-!,  A  point,  S.  Australia, 
N.W.  of  Spencer  Gulf;  lat.  34°  36'  S.;  Ion. 
135°  4'  E.  (K.)— 2,  A  group  of  small  islets,  S. 
Australia,  about  20  m.  off  the  coast,  N.W.  of 
Spencer  Gulf;  lat.  34°  47'  S. ;  Ion.  135°  E.  (R.) 
WHIDBY'S  ISLAND,  a  large  is!.,  U. 
States,  Washington  territory,   S.E.  of  Van 
couver's  Island,  50  m.  long,  by  3  m.  to  10  m. 
broad;  with  extensive  and   fertile   prairies. 
Water  is  scarce.   Near  the  middle  of  the  island 
is  the  thriving  settlement  of  Penn's  Cove. 

WHIDDY,  an  isl.  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  near 
the  head  of  Bantry  Bay,  about  3£  m.  long,  and 
J  m.  to  1  m.  broad ;  with  a  gently  undulating 
and  fertile  surface.  It  has  several  forts  pro 
tecting  the  bay. 

WH1LTON,   par.    Eng.    Northampton; 
1270  ac.    Pop.  357. 
»  WHIMPLE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  3019  ac. 

Pop.  704. 

I  WHINBERGH,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1241  ac.  Pop.  262. 
WIIIPPINGHAM,  par.  Hants;  5208  ac.  Pop.  3100. 
WHIPSNADE,  par.  Eng.  Bedfordshire;  1205 ac.  P.  183. 
WHISHAW,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  1196  ac.  Pop.  282. 
WHISSENDI NE,  par.  Eng.  Rutland  ;  3870  ac.  P.  795. 
WHISSONSETT,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1344  ac.  P.  666. 
WHISTON,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Northampton  ;  809  ac. 
Pop.  69—2,  York ;  3190  ac.  Pop.  1050. 

WHIT  ACRE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Warwick:—!,  (Nether); 
2210  ac.     Pop.  517.—  2,  (Over);  1375  ac.     Pop.  316. 

WH1TBECK,  par.  Eng.  Cumberland;  5372  ac.    P.  217. 

WHITBOURNE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  3056  ac.  P.  826. 

WHITBURN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham,  on 

a  S.  slope,  on  a  fine  sandy  bay,  3  m.  N.  Sunderland.     It  has 

a  number  of  respectable  lodging-houses,  occupied  during  the 

bathing-season;   an  ancient  but  modernized   parish  church, 

with  a  good  tower;  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  national  school, 

limestone-quarries,  and  a  valuable  fishery.     Area  of  par., 

4594  ac.     Pop.  1203. 

WHITBURN,  par.  Scot.  Linlith. ;  6  m.  by  2  m.  P.  3792. 
WH1TBY,  a  seaport,  parl.bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par.  Eng., 
co.  and  48  m.  N.N.E.  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk,  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  a  hand 
some  drawbridge;  lat.  54°  29'  42"  N. ;  Ion.  0°  36'  45"  W.  (R.) 
It  consists  of  brick  or  stone  houses,  ranged  on  bold  acclivities, 
in  narrow,  steep  streets ;  and  has  an  ancient  cruciform  church, 
on  the  verge  of  a  lofty  cliff;  seven  Dissenting  chapels,  a  news 
room,  assembly-rooms,  public  baths,  a  subscription-library, 
and  a  literary  and  philosophical  society.  The  harbour  is  spa 
cious  and  commodious,  having  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  water  at  spring, 
and  10  ft.  to  12  ft.  neap  tides ;  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  slips  for 
ship-building.  There  are  also  numerous  yards  for  boat-build 
ing,  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  and  productive  sea- 
fisheries.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  wooden- 
wares,  hemp  and  flax  from  British  America  and  the  Baltic. 
The  foreign  export  trade  is  inconsiderable,  but  the  coasting 
trade  is  extensive,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the 
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nlum-mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  large  quantities  of  free- 
btone,  grindstones,  whinstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone.  Tlie 
thicf'articles  imported  coastwise  are  groceries,  salt,  bones, 
and  coal.  In  1839  the  port  obtained  the  privilege  of  bonding, 
for  which  spacious  warehouses  have  been  erected.  Whitby 
sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par.,  15,918  ac. 
Pop.  12,875. 

WHITBY,  or  POKT-WHITISY,  a  tn.  and  port  of  entry, 
Canada  West,  cap.  co.  and  on  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  28  m. 
E.  Toronto.  It  is  well  built ;  .and  lias  four  Protestant  churches, 
several  schools,  a  newspaper,  a  brewery,  a  tannery,  and  many 
saw  and  flouring  mills  ;  a  harbour,  on  which  government  ex 
pended  about  £39,000;  and  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in 
lumber  and  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1750. 

WH  ITCH  URCH,  seven  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Bucks;  1580ac. 
Pop.  915.— 2,  Devon;  5979  ac.  Pop.  1156.— 3,  Hereford  ; 
1956  ac.  Pop.  842.— 4,  Oxford;  2070  ac.  Pop.  893.— 5, 
Somerset;  2194  ac.  Pop.  428.— 6,  Warwick  ;  1942  ac.  Pop. 
257.—  7,  (Catwmcorum),  Dorset;  6113  ac.  Pop.  1532.  . 

WHITCHUKCH,  two  pars.  Wales:— 1,  Glamorgan; 
3192  ac.  Pop.  1661.— 2,  Pembroke;  3138  ac.  Pop.  1252. 
WHITCHUKCH  (ALL  SAINTS),  a  tn.  and  par.  England, 
PO.  Hants,  13  m.  N.  Winchester,  on  the  Test.  It  is  irregu 
larly  built ;  and  has  a  church  with  a  tower,  three  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  manufactures  of  silk.  Most  of  the  bank-note  paper 
used  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  made  here.  Area  of  par., 
01 42  ac.  Pop.  1911. 

WHITCHUKCH  (Sx.  ALKMUND),  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Salop,  20  m.  N.  by  E.  Shrewsbury,  on  a  height. 
It  consists  of  some  good  streets  and  houses,  a  fine  parish  church 
of  the  Tuscan  order,  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  and  in 
teresting  monuments;   four  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  a 
free  grammar-school,  and  a  eharity-school ;  an  almshouse,  au 
extensive  house  of  industry,  and  a  trade,  principally  in  malt, 
hops,  and  shoes.     Area  of  par.,  14,445  ac.     Pop.  5976. 
WIHTCOMB(MAGN-A),par.Eng.Glo'ster;918ac.  P.  167. 
WHITCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  540  ac.     Pop.  61. 
WHITE  ISLAND,  off  New  Zealand,  North  Island,  in 
the  Bay  of  Plenty;  lat.  37°  33'  S. ;  Ion.  177°  14'  E.     It  is  an 
active  volcano,  about  1500  ft.  high,  always  burning,  and  send 
ing  forth  columns  of  fire  from  its  summit. 

WHITE-LADIES- ASTON,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  1230 ac. 
Pop.  356. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  part  of  a  range,  U.  States, 
which  breaks  off  from  the  Alleghanies,  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimac,  and  then  stretches 
N.  beyond  the  sources  of  the  latter  river.  It  extends  about 
20  m.  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  10  m.; 
and  has  its  culminating  point  in  Mount  Washington,  6428  ft. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  with  an  in 
termixture  of  granite  and  greenstone;  is  remarkable  for  the 
wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery;  and  furnishes  the  sources  of 
some  of  the  finest  rivers  of  New  England. 

WHITE-NoTLEY,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  2228  ac.  Pop.  515. 
WHITE  RIVER,  several  rivers,  U.  States:—!,  Ver 
mont,  an  affluent  of  the  Connecticut. — 2,  Arkansas,  formed  by 
three  small  streams  E  of  Fayetteville.  It  flows  N.E.  into 
Missouri,  makes  a  considerable  circuit,  and  returns  S.E.  into 
Arkansas,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  about  15  in.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas;  total  course,  about  800  in.,  of  which 
350  m.,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  its  chief  affluent, 
are  navigable  by  steamers.— 3,  Michigan,  an  affluent  of  Lake 
Michigan.—  4,  Indiana,  formed  by  E.  and  W.  Fork;  flows 
S.W.  about  50  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Wabash,  135  m.  S.W. 
Indianopolis. 

WHITE  SEA  [Latin,  Sinus  Granricus;  Russian,  Bieloe- 
More;  French,  Mer-llanche;  German,  Weisse-Meer],  a  branch 
of  the  Arctic  or  Icy  Ocean,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  Russian  gov. 
Archangel ;  lat.  63°  48'  to  68°  50'  N.;  Ion.  34°  20'  to  45°  E. 
It  is  formed  by  Cape  Sviatoi  on  the  W.,  and  Cape  Kanin  on 
the  E.,  between  which  the  distance  is  100  m.;  and  stretches 
first  due  S.,  and  then  S.  W.,  for  a  total  length  of  about  480  m. 
It  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  branching  off  at  the  large  bays 
of  Mezen  in  the  E.,  Archangel  in  the  S.,  Onega  in  the  S.W., 
and  Kandalkaska  in  the  W.;  contains,  in  addition  to  a  great 
number  of  islets,  the  considerable  group  of  Soloyetz,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Onega;  has  in  the  E.  bold  and  rocky 
and  in  the  W.  low  and  marshy  shores;  and  receives  numerous 
livers,  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  Mezen,  N.  Dvina, 


Onega,  Vig,  Kemi,  and  Kamenna.  The  sea  is  navigable  by 
the  largest  ships,  and  possesses  within  it  the  important  har 
bour  of  Archangel,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina.  It 
is  frozen  annually  from  September  to  July. 

WHITE-SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  a  celebrated  watering-place, 
U.  States,  Virginia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Greenbrier,  205  m. 
W.  by  N.  Richmond.  The  springs,  in  an  elevated  and  pic 
turesque  valley,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  of  the  Alleghany 
chain,  contain  chiefly  sulphates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen.  They  are  considered  very  efficacious  in  liver-com 
plaint,  scrofula,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  affections;  and 
annually  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

WHITE-WALTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  2576  ac.    P.  983. 

WHITE-WooD,  an  isl.,  U.  States.     See  BOIS-BLANC. 

WHLTECHAPEL,  a  par.  England,  Middlesex,  forming 
an  E.  suburb  of  London.  It  extends  continuously  nearly  1  m. 
from  Aldgate  E.  to  Mile-End ;  and  has,  among  its  principal 
objects  of  note,  London  hospital,  the  Sailors'  Home,  a  famous 
butcher-market,  a  large  distillery  of  British  spirits  and  com 
pounds,  extensive  cigar-factories,  and  still  more  extensive 
ugar- refineries.  Area,  174  ac.  Pop.  37,848. 

WH1TECHURCH,  par.  Wales,  Pemb.;  2481  ac.  P.349. 

WII1TECHURCH,  several  pars.  Irel.:— 1,  Dublin; 
2873  ac.  Pop.  1275.— 2,  Kildare;  3166  ac.  Pop.  269.— 
3,  Kilkenny;  2187  ac.  Pop.  637.— 4,  Wexford ;  5342  ac. 
Pop.  1186.— 5,  Cork;  10,515 ac.  Pop.  2547.— 6,  Tipperary; 
3922  ac.  Pop.  1310.— 7,  Waterford  ;  9952  ac.  Pop.  2672. 

WHITECIIURCHGLYNN,  par.  Irel.  Wexford;  7188 
ac.  Pop.  1599. 

WH1TEG  ATE,  a  fishing  vil.  Ireland,  co.  and  about  1 1  m. 
E.S.E.  Cork,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  Cork  Harbour.  Pop.  1228. 

WH ITEG ATE,  par.  Eng.  Chester ;  4384  ac.     P.  1 529. 

WHITEHALL,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  New  York,  pictur 
esquely  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  77  in.  N. 
by  E.  Albany,  where  the  Champlain  canal  from  Albany  and 
Troy  opens  into  it,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  important 
lines  of  railway.  It  has  several  churches,  three  academies, 
and  other  public  buildings,  numerous  warehouses,  required  by 
the  extensive  transit  and  commission  trade;  saw  and  flour 
mills,  a  woollen  factory,  a  machine-shop,  a  tannery,  dry-docks, 
and  building-yards.  Whitehall  is  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  New  York  and  Canada,  and  has  splendid  steamers 
plying  regularly  to  the  Canadian  port  of  St.  John's,  and  thence 
continued  by  another  line  of  steamers  to  Montreal.  Pop. 
(1850),  4726. 

WHITEHAVEN,  a  seaport,  parl.  bor.,  and  market  tn. 
England,  co.  Cumberland,  on  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sol- 
way  Firth;  lat.  54°  53'  N.;  Ion.  3°  30'  W.;  38  m.  S.W.  Car 
lisle,  at  the  junction  of  the  Whitehaven  and  Maryport,  and  the 
Whitehaven  and  Carlisle  railway.  It  has  straight,  well-kept, 
and  some  spacious  streets;  four  Established  and  11  Dissent 
ing  churches,  a  custom-house,  savings'-bank,  courthouse  and 
bridewell,  marine,  national,  and  other  schools,  an  infirmary, 
fever  hospital,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  subscription-library; 
manufactures  of  sailcloth,  ropes,  anchors,  earthenware,  thread, 
and  leather,  and  building-yards.  There  are  several  iron-works 
in  the  vicinity.  The  staple  export  is  coal,  but  hematite  iron- 
ore,  cattle,  and  provisions,  are  now  largely  shipped.  Several 
large  vessels  are  employed  in  importing  West  India,  American, 
and  Baltic  produce,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  by  coasters.  In  1851  there  entered  in  all  897  sailing 
vessels,  tonnage,  50,564;  and  191  steam-vessels,  tonnage, 
56,365;  and  cleared  3283  sailing  vessels,  tonnage,  232,383; 
and  187  steam-vessels,  tonnage,  57,123.  All  the  steamers 
were  coasters,  and  of  the  sailing  tonnage,  33,107  entered,  and 
222,796  cleared  in  the  coasting  trade.  Whitehaven  sends  a 
member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  14,190. 

WHITEHOUSE-ABBEY,  a  vil.  Ireland,  co.  Antrim,  on 
the  W.  shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  and  the  Ballymena  railway, 
4  m.  N.  by  E.  Belfast;  with  cotton-mills  and  printworks. 
Pop.  2236. 

WH1TEKIRK  and  TYNNINGHAME,  par.  Scot.  Hadding- 
ton;  5  m.  by  4  m.  Pop.  1131. 

WH1TELETS,  a  vil.  Scotland,  co.  and  about  1J  m. 
E.N.E.  Ayr,  inhabited  chiefly  by  colliers.  Pop.  754. 

WH1TEPARISH,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  6284  ac.  P.  1391. 
W1I1TESBOROUGH,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  on 
the  Mohawk,  and  on  the  Central  railroad,  4  m.  N.W.  Utica; 
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with  four  churches,  two  academies,  and  several  factories. 
Pop.  2200. 

WH1TESTAUNTON  with  EARLDOM,  par.  Eng.  Somer 
set;  1960  ac.  Pop.  2G1. 

WHITESTONE,  par.  Eng.  Devon ;  4077  ac.    Top.  624. 

WH1TFIELD,  three  pars.  Eng.:  — 1,  Kent;  893  ac. 
Pop.  210.— 2,  Northampton;  1210  ac.  Pop.  326.— 3,  Nor 
thumberland;  12,125ac.  Pop.  340. 

WHITFORD,  par.  Wales,  Flint;  13,065  ac.     P.  383-1. 

WHITGIFT,  par.  Eng.  York;  8328  ac.     Pop.  2394. 

WHITHOKN,  a  royal  burgh  and  par.  Scotland,  co.  and 
10  m.  S.  Wigton.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  parish,  a  Free,  and 
two  Dissenting  churches,  and  a  II.  Catholic  chapel,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  several  schools,  and  a  public  subscription- 
library.  With  Wigton,  &c.,  it  sends  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  3001. 

WHITHORN,  a  small  island,  Scotland,  S.E.  coast  of 
Wigton,  3  m.  N.N.E.  Burrow  Head.  It  is  connected  by  a 
causeway  with  the  mainland,  and  has  a  small  harbour,  with 
some  shipping  and  trade. 

WH1TKIRK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  York,  4  m.  E. 
Leeds.  It  has  a  spacious  church,  with  a  lofty  embattled  and 
pinnacled  tower,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  distance ; 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  endowed  school,  and  several  collieries. 
Area  of  par.,  5930  ac.  Pop.  2794. 

WHITLINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  542  ac.   Pop.  19. 

WHITMORE,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  2023  ac.     Pop.  377. 

WH1TNASH,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  1242  ac.    Pop.  346. 

WHITNEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1483  ac.     Pop.  232. 

WH1TSBURY,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1850  ac.     Pop.  170. 

WH1TSOME  and  HILTON,  par.  Scot.  Berwick ;  4  m.  by 
2  m.  Pop.  612. 

WH1TSON,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  1073  ac.     Pop.  76. 

WHITSTABLE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  on  a 
bay,  near  the  entrance  to  the  East  Swale,  and  opposite  to  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  on  the  Whitstable  and  Canterbury  rail 
way,  5  m.  W.N.W.  Canterbury.  It  has  a  parish  church, 
Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  extensive  oyster-fisheries ; 
and  a  large  general  trade,  carried  on  partly  by  hoys,  which 
ply  regularly  to  London.  Area  of  par.,  4075  ac.  Pop.  2746. 

WHITSTONE,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1 ,  Cornwall ;  3787  ac. 
Pop.  425.— 2,  Devon;  4077  ac.  Pop.  624. 

WHITSUNDAY  ISLAND,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  Low 
Archipelago;  lat.  (N.W.  point)  19° 24'  S.;  Ion.  138° 36'  W.(K.) 
It  is  LJ  m.  long,  of  coral-formation,  steep  all  round,  and  con 
taining  a  lagoon. 

WHITTINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Northumberland;  17,484 
ac.  Pop.  1905. 

WH1TTINGHAME,  par.  Scot.  Haddington;  11  m.  by 
4m.  Pop.  671. 

WH1TTINGT ON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  Shropshire, 
near  the  Ellesmere  canal,  3  m.  E.N.E.  Oswestry;  with  an 
ancient  church  with  a  tower,  a  chapel  of  ease,  two  Dissent 
ing  chapels,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  border-fortress 
which  figures  in  early  English  history.  Pop.  1927.  Area  of 
par.,  8296  ac. 

WH1TTINGTON,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Derby;  2640  ac. 
Pop.  874.— 2,  Gloucester;  1422  ac.  Pop.  233.— 3,  Lancas 
ter;  4322  ac.  Pop.  414.— 4,  Stafford;  2921  ac.  Pop.  809. 

WHITTLE-LE- WOODS,  a  vil.  and  township,  England, 
co.  Lancaster,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  in  a  beauti 
ful  and  romantic  district;  with  a  handsome  church,  Wesleyan 
and  II.  Catholic  chapels,  an  endowed  school,  several  alms- 
houses,  large  mailing-establishments,  a  cotton-mill,  chemical- 
works,  and  extensive  quarries,  which  produce  excellent  grind- 
ing-stones  for  Sheffield  and  other  districts.  Pop.  2310. 

WH1TTLEBURY,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  2870  ac. 
Pop.  707. 

WHITTLESEY,  a  small  tn.  England,  Isle  of  Ely,  co. 
Cambridge,  6  m.  E.  by  S.  Peterborough.  It  has  three  Es 
tablished  churches,  four  Dissenting  chapels,  two  endowed 
schools,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  5472. 

WHITTLESEY  (ST.  ANDREW  and  ST.  MARY  united), 
par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  25,131  ac.  Pop.  7687. 

WHITTLESFORD,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  1915  ac. 
Pop.  719. 

WHITTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:  — 1,  Lincoln;  2440  ac. 
Pop.  190.— 2,  (-cum-Thurlston],  Suffolk ;  1459  ac.  Pop.  476. 

WHITTON,  par.  Wales,  Radnor;  1549  ac.     Pop.  118. 


WHITWELL,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Derby;  4880  a-. 
Pop.  1355.— 2,  Hants;  1963  ac.  Pop.  637.— 3,  Norfolk; 
1511  ac.  Pop.  477. — 4,  Rutland;  602  ac.  Pop.  129. 

WHITW1CK,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Leicester,  on 
the  Leicester  and  Swannington  railway,  5  m.  E.S.E.  Ashby; 
with  an  ancient  church  with  a  tower,  Baptist,  Primitive,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  a  monastery 
of  the  monks  of  La  Trappe,  an  endowed  and  several  Sunday 
schools,  extensive  collieries,  and  lime-works.  Area  of  par.. 
6220  ac.  Pop.  4956. 

WHITWOKTH,  par.  Eng.  Durham;  1465  ac.    P.  659. 

WHIXLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  11  m. 
W.N.W.  York.  It  has  a  church  with  a  square  embattled 
tower,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  a  well-endowed  hospital.  Area 
of  par.,  3470  ac.  Pop.  1011. 

WH1XOE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  600  ac.     Pop.  168. 

WHORLTON,  par.  Eng.  York ;  9690  ac.     Pop.  865. 

WHYDAH,  or  WHIDAII,  a  dist.  and  tn.,  W.  Africa,  Da 
homey,  on  Bight  of  Benin,  80  m.  S.  Abomey ;  lat.  6°  8'  54"  N.; 
Ion.  2°  5'  E.  (R.)  The  district  is  extremely  fertile,  level,  and 
in  many  places  well  cultivated.  The  houses  are  clean  and 
comfortable,  and  are  often  situated  in  most  romantic  and 

picturesque  situations. The  TOWN,  100  m.  W.  Lagos,  was 

one  of  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  burned 
down  in  1852.  In  the  ruins  were  found  the  charred  remains  of 
150  slaves,  who  had  been  chained  together  by  the  neck,  ready 
for  shipping,  and  had  been  unable  to  escape.  Palm-oil,  ivory, 
and  salt,  the  last  of  which  is  made  here,  are  the  principal 
articles  of  trade.  It  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  slave-ports 
on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

WIASMA,  a  tn.  Eussia.     See  VJAZIIA. 

WIASN1KI,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  VIAZNJKI. 

WIBLINGWERDE,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  and  22  m.  W.S.W.  Arnsberg  ;  with  a  church,  and  manu 
factures  of  hardware.  Pop.  1239. 

WIBORG,  or  VIBORG,  a  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  N.  Jutland, 
cap.  bail,  and  on  a  lake  of  same  name,  24  m.  W.  Randers.  It 
has  a  large  cathedral,  first  founded  in  the  12th  century,  with 
a  crypt  supported  by  18  granite-pillars ;  another  church,  a 
cathedral-school,  an  arsenal,  a  building  in  which  the  provin 
cial  states  meet,  a  well-endowed  hospital,  and  an  extensive 
trade,  owing  partly  to  its  central  position,  which  also  gives  it 
military  importance.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  province, 
and  rich  in  historical  recollections.  The  Reformation  was 
introduced  into  it  in  1526.  Pop.  3800. 

WIBORG,  or  VIBORG  [Finnish.  Wesjntry],  a  tn.  Russia, 
Finland,  on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  72  m.  N.W.  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art, 
presents  from  the  sea  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  is  regu 
larly  built  in  spacious  streets ;  and  has  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
old  castle,  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  in  an  arm  of  the  sea ; 
a  R.  Catholic,  a  Greek,  and  three  Protestant  churches,  a 
gymnasium,  hospital,  and  vaccine  establishment ;  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  timber,  deals,  tar,  tallow,  and  fish.  The 
water  near  the  town  is  very  shallow;  the  proper  harbour,  dis 
tant  about  8  m.,  at  the  small  island  of  Stralsund,  is  of  great 
extent,  with  a  natural  breakwater,  formed  by  two  islands. 
Pop.  3500. 

WIBRIN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg, 
36  m.  N.  Arlon;  with  manufactures  of  leather,  and  flour-mills. 
Pop.  1194. 

WICHELEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  on  the  Scheldt,  1 1  m.  E.  by  S.  Ghent.  It  is  well  built ; 
and  has  a  church,  chapel,  townhouse,  primary  school ;  two 
breweries,  a  distillery,  manufactures  of  linen,  soap,  leather, 
and  oil,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  grain.  Pop.  4177. 

WICHENFORD,  par.  Eng.  Worcester;  2669 ac.  P. 336. 

WICK,  a  royal  and  parl.  bor.,  seaport,  and  par.  Scotland, 
cap.  co.  Caithness.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Wick,  1.  bank  river  Wick,  over  which  is  a  handsome  bridge, 
connecting  it  with  its  suburb  Pulteney-Town.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  two  straight  and  well-kept  streets,  with  substantial  stone- 
houses;  is  lighted  with  gas,  but  insufficiently  supplied  with 
water;  and  has  an  Established,  two  Free,  and  five  Dissenting 
churches,  a  courthouse,  townhall,  Pulteney-Town  academy, 
and  many  other  schools  ;  and  a  large  export  in  pavement.  The 
staple  employment  is  the  herring- fishing,  employing  upwards 
of  800  boats,  and  5000  men  and  boys.  Along  with  Cromarty, 
&c.,  it  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  11,851. 
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WICK.  par.  Wales,  Glamorgan;  1370  ac.     Pop.  404. 
WICK  and  ABSOW,  par.  Eng.  Glo'ster;  2315  ac.   P.  826. 
WICK  (ST.  LAWRENCE),  par.  Eng.  Somerset  ;•  1900  ac. 
Pop.  300. 

WICKEN,  thn-e  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cambridge;  3812  ar>. 
Pop.  1054.— 2,  Northampton  ;  2280  ac.  Pop.  487.— 3, 
l-Bonant),  Essex;  841  ac.  Pop.  156. 

WICKENBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1997  ac.    Pop.  289. 
WICKENRODE,    a   vil.    Hesse-Uassel,    Niederhessen, 
10  m.  E.S.E.  Cassel,  on  the  He.rgersbach;  with  a  church, 
and  alum  and  vitriol  works.     Pop.  1076. 

W1CKERSLEY,  par.  Errg.  York;  1230  ac.     P.  700. 
WICKFOKD,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  1758  ac.      Pop.  490. 
WICKHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Southampton, 
4m.  S.S'.E.  Bishop's-Waltham.   It  is  the  birthplace  of  William 
of  Wykeham,  the  munificent  founder  of  Westminster  school, 
and  an  Oxford  college.     Area  of  par.,  2433  ac.     Pop.  1049. 
WICKHAM,  six  pars.  Eng.:  — 1,   (St.  Paul),  Essex; 
1225  ac.     Pop.  425.— 2,  (-Sktith),  Suffolk;  1770  ac.     Pop. 
613.— 3,  (West),  Kent;  2645  ac.  Pop.  732.— 4,  (West),  Cam 
bridge  ;  2937  ac.     Pop.  570.— 5,  (Bishops),  Essex;  1534  ac. 
Pop.  577.— 6,  (East),  Kent;  885  ac.     Pop.  666. 

WICKHAM-  (MAUKET),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Suf 
folk,  on  a  slope  above  the  Devon,  12  m.  N.E.  Ipswich.  It 
has  a  parish  church,  with  an  octagonal  tower  and  spire,  form 
ing  a  conspicuous  landmark;  an  Independent  chapel,  an  en 
dowed  school,  and  a  workhouse.  Area  of  par.,  1174ac.  P.  1697. 
WICKHAMBREUX,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  2310 ac.  P.  481. 
WICKHAM  BROOK,  par.  Eng.  Suff.;  4348  ac.  P.  1597. 
WICKHAMFORD,  par.  Eng.  Worces.;  1242  ac.  P.  129. 
WICKHAMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1605  ac.  P.  131. 
WICKLEWOOD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1564  ac.  P.  894. 
WICKLOW,  a  maritime  co.  Ireland,  prov.  Leinster, 
bounded,  N.byco.  Dublin,  E  St.  George's  Channel,  S.  co.  Wex- 
ford,  W.  Carlow  and  Kildare ;  greatest  length,  40  m. ;  breadth, 
33  in. ;  area,  782  sq.  m.  The  coast  is  mostly  precipitous, 
and  dangerous  from  sandbanks.  The  surface  is  diversified 
and  picturesque,  rising  into  mountain-groups,  the  loftiest  of 
which  is  Lugnaquilla,  3039  ft.  high,  and  intersected  by  deep 
and  romantic  valleys.  The  sea-cliffs ;  and  most  of  the  interior 
of  the  county,  consist  of  clay-slate  ;  the  central  mountains 
have  a  nucleus  of  granite  protruding  through  the  slate.  Wick- 
low  is  the  only  Irish  county  which  has  no  limestone.  Its 
minerals  include  a  little  gold  in  the  streams,  lead  and  copper 
ores,  and  pyrites  in  considerable  quantities.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Slaney,  Vartrey,  and  Ovoca.  The  climate  is 
exceedingly  mild  and  agreeable.  The  principal  agricultural 
products  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  some  wheat.  The  pastures 
are  extensive,  but  the  fisheries  are  neglected.  The  peasantry 
of  this  county  are  quiet  and  industrious,  and  are  said  to  be 
generally  handsome,  with  Roman  profiles.  Wicklow  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament,  both  for  the  county.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Wicklow  (the  cap.),  Arklow,  and  Baltinglass.  Pop. 
98,978. 

WICKLOW,  a  seaport  tn.  Ireland,  cap.  above  co.,  on  a 
small  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartrey,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  25  m.  S.S.E.  Dublin.     It  has  narrow 
streets,  a  county-courthouse,  jail,  infirmary,  fever  hospital, 
parish  church,  R.  Catholic,  Methodist,  and  Quaker  chapels, 
diocesan  and  parish  schools ;  harbour,  with  only  9  ft.  water 
at  springs;  some  imports  of  timber,  iron,  coals,  and  lime 
stone;  and  exports  of  copper-ore  and  corn.     Pop.  3141. 
WICKMEKE,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk.     Pop.  302. 
WICKWAR,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
19  m.  S.S.W.  Gloucester.   It  consists  chiefly  of  a  main  street, 
with  tolerable  stone-houses ;  and  has  a  church,  two  Dissenting 
chapels,  and  an  endowed  grammar-school.      Area  of  par 
2307  ac.     Pop.  966. 

WIDDERN,  a  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Neekar,  6  m.  N. 
Oehringen;  with  two  castles,  and  tile-works.  Pop.  1219. 

W1DDIN,  WIDIN,  or  VIDIN,  a  tn.  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Bulgaria,  cap.  sanjak  of  same  name,  on  a  wide  plain  formed 
by  a  sweep  of  r.  bank  Danube,  opposite  to  Kalafat  in  Wala- 
cliia,  and  130  in.  S.E.  Belgrade.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ir 
regular  pentagon,  with  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  and 
batteries  which  reach  down  to  the  river ;  and,  both  from  its 
strength  and  its  admirable  position,  covering  the  approaches 
of  Servia,  and  the  road  through  Nissa  and  Sophia  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  commanding  Little  Walacliia  and  the  defiles  of 


Transylvania,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  mili 
tary  stations  in  Turkey.  Its  appearance  at  a  distance  is  very 
imposing,  but  its  interior  by  no  means  attractive.  It  consists 
of  a  tolerably  well-built  inner  town,  inhabited  exclusively  by 
Turks,  and  a  very  indifferent  outer  or  Christian  town.  Its 
principal  buildings  are  the  pasha's  palace,  several  mosques 
with  tall  minarets,  and  a  range  of  bazaars  lining  the  main 
street.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  corn,  wine,  and  salt.  In  1 689 
the  Turks  were  signally  defeated  by  the  Imperialists  before 
the  walls  of  Widdin;  and  in  1854,  under  cover  of  its  guns, 
the  Ottoman  army  crossed  the  Danube,  which  is  here  about 
1  m.  wide,  and  strongly  entrenched  themselves  on  an  island 
close  to  Kalafat.  This  town,  which  may  thus  be  considered 
as  an  outwork  of  Widdin,  is  walled,  and  consists  of  about  2000 
houses,  including  three  churches,  atownhouse,  custom-house, 
quarantine,  and  cavalry-barracks.  On  two  heights  in  its  plain 
the  Turks  erected  very  extensive  and  formidable  redoubts. 
Pop.  of  Widdin,  about  25,000. 

WIDDINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2028  ac.    Pop.  447. 

WIDE  BAY,  a  bay,  New  S.  Wales,  entering  between 
Great  Sandy  Island  and  Double  Island;  lat.  25°  50'  S.  It 
receives  the  river  Mary. 

WIDECOMBE-iN-THE-Moon,  par.  Eng.  Devon; 
10,61 4  ac.  Pop.  974. 

W1DFORD,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Essex;  692  ac.  Pop. 
184.— 2,  Herts ;  1 137  ac.  P.  519.— 3,  Oxford ;  564  ac.  P.  43. 

WIDLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1090  ac.     Pop.  565. 

WIDMERPOOL,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  2190  ac.      P.  147. 

WIDNAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  St.  Gall, 
near  the  Rhine;  with  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church,  and  a 
R.  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  school.  Pop.  2052. 

WIDNESS,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Mersey,  near  the  London  and  N.  W. 
railway,  6  m.  S.S.W.  Warrington ;  with  a  church,  a  Wesleyan 
and  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  the  latter  a  very  handsome  structure ; 
and  a  national  school.  Pop.  3217. 

WIDWORTHY,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  1437  ac.  Pop.  192. 

W1EBELSHEIM,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Treves, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Osterbach  with  the  Blies.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  tile-works,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1277. 

WIEDA,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  circle  Blankenburg,  4  m. 
N.N.W.  Walkenried;  with  a  church,  an  iron-furnace,  and  a 
saw-mill.  Pop.  1129. 

WIEDENBRUCK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  and  40  m.  S.W.  Minden,  on  the  Ems,  here  crossed  by 
four  bridges.  It  has  four  gates,  three  churches,  a  burgher- 
school,  a  courthouse,  monastery,  hospital ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  hosiery  and  tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  yarn.  P.  2697. 

WIED1KON,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  and  close  to  the 
botanical  garden  of  Zurich.  Pop.  1341. 

WIEHE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  27  m. 
W.S.W.  Merseburg,  in  a  valley  near  the  Unstrut;  with  two 
churches  and  a  castle.  Pop.  1948. 

WIEKEVORST,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
22  m.  E.S.E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Wimpe;  with  manufactures 
of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1030. 

WIELICHOWO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  circle  Kos- 
ten;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church.  Pop.  1305. 

WIELlCZKA,a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  pleasantly  situated, 
8  m.  S.E.  Cracow.  It  is  irregularly  but  substantially  built; 
and  has  a  spacious  market-place,  a  castle,  a  high  school,  and 
extensive  salt-mines,  considered  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  employing  most  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  4516. 

WIELSBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  1.  bank  Lys,  18  m.  S.  Bruges;  with  manufactures  of 
linen,  a  brewery,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  1954. 

WIELUN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  45  m.  S.E.  Kalisch  ; 
with  five  churches,  a  Piarist  college,  gymnasium,  nunnery, 
and  old  monastery.  Pop.  (1841),  4014. 

W1ENER-NEUSTADT,  a  tn.  Au&tria.     See  NEUSTADT. 

WIENERWALD,  or  FOREST  OF  VIENNA,  a  mountain- 
range,  Lower  Austria,  which,  breaking  off  from  the  Styrian 
Alps  near  the  Simmering,  stretches  N.N.E.  across  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  between  Vienna  and  St.  Pb'lten.  It  is  about 
70  m.  long,  by  10  m.  broad;  densly  wooded,  and  2297  ft.  to 
2G25  ft.  high.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Wienerwald,  two  circles  of  Lower  Austria. 

WIEPRZ,  a  river,  Russian  Poland,  issues  from  a  lake 
S.S.E.  of  Zamosz;  flows  N.N.W.  past  Leczna,  then  W.  past 
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Kock  and  Bobrowniki,  and  after  a  course  of  about  140  m., 
joins  r.  bank  Vistula,  60  m.  S.E.  Warsaw. 

WIEKDE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  4  m.  S.E. 
Namur,  on  a  stream  of  same  name.  It  has  limekilns,  and 
some  trade,  and  a  bed  of  pipe-clay.  Pop.  1 166. 

WIERDEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  18  m. 
N.E.  Deventer;  with  two  churches  and  a  school.  Pop.  (agri 
cultural),  1704. 

WIERINGEN.  an  isl.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  in  the 
Zuider-zee,  1 1  m.  S.E.  the  Helder;  about  1]  m.  N.E.  to  S.W., 
by  2  m.  broad.  It  is  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes,  strength 
ened  by  a  sea-grass  called  wicr,  whence  the  name  of  the 
island.  It  is  fertile,  yields  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  has  excel 
lent  meadows,  on  which  numerous  sheep  depasture,  from  whose 
milk  a  considerable  quantity  of  cheese  is  made.  Wieringen 
lambs  are  much  prized.  Besides  agriculture,  a  few  of  the  in 
habitants  are  employed  in  fishing  and  sea-faring.  It  contains 
the  villages  of  Hypolitushoef,  which  is  the  chief  one,  and 
Oever,  Oosterland,  Stroe,  and  Westerland.  Pop.  1505. 

WIERS,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  on  the 
canal  of  Antoing,  22  m.  W.  Mons;  with  two  flour-mills,  and 
some  trade.  Pop.  3340. 

WIERZBOLOW,  or  WYRBALLEN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland, 
woiwod  Augustowo,  near  the  Prussian  frontiers,  40  m.  N. 
Suwalki ;  with  an  old  monastery,  and  a  transit  trade.  P.  1630. 

WIESBADEN  [anc.  Aqua  Mattiacce],  the  cap.  city  of 
duchy  Nassau,  beautifully  situated  among  vineyards  and 
orchards,  in  the  valley  of  the  Salzbach,  and  on  the  railway  to 
Mainz  and  Frankfurt,  20  m.  W.S.W.  Frankfurt.  It  was  once 
walled,  and  is  indifferently  built ;  with  only  one  principal 
street  which  can  be  considered  handsome ;  is  the  residence  of 
the  duke  and  the  seat  of  government;  and  annually  attracts 
about  15,000  visitors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  its  baths, 
which  were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  The  most  remark 
able  edifice  is  the  Kursaal,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  large  and 
splendid  saloon,  forming  the  E.  side  of  a  square,  while  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  are  lined  by  colonnades,  filled  with  gay  shops, 
and  uniting  a  promenade  and  a  bazaar.  The  other  buildings 
of  note  are  a  very  ancient  townhome,  an  old  and  a  new  palace, 
a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  infantry  and  artillery 
barracks,  a  library  of  50,000  volumes,  a  museum,  mint,  mili- 
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tary  and  ordinary  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  psedagogium,  and  other 
schools.  The  springs,  which  are  alkaline,  and  among  the  most 
powerful  of  their  class,  are  very  numerous,  and  have  tempera 
tures  varying  from  118°  to  156°  Fah.  The  last  is  the  tem 
perature  of  the  Kochbrunnen,  the  principal  spring,  which 
seems  in  violent  ebullition,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  is  continually  rising  and  escaping  in  bubbles. 
Pop.  12,259. 

WIESE,  WIESEJT,  or  WIESA,  a  river,  rises  on  the  Feldberg, 
in  the  S.  of  Baden,  and  flows  about  45  m.,  first  S.W.,  then 
"VV.S.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Rhine  about  2  m.  below  Basel. 

WIESE   (GRAFLICH),  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Oppeln,  circle  Neustadt,  on  the  Prudnika ;  with  a  castle  and 
two  mills.     Pop.  1 504. 
VOL.  II. 


WIESELBURG,  or  MOSONT,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
cap.  co.  of  same  name,  r.  bank  Leytha,  2 1  m.  S.S.E.  Pressburg ; 
with  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  a  saltpetre-refinery,  and 
important  corn-markets,  from  which  Vienna  is  chiefly  sup 
plied.  Pop.  3000. The  COUNTY,  about  36  m.  E.  to  W.,  by 

30  m.  broad ;  is  almost  throughout  a  rich  and  fertile  plain, 
with  Lake  Nieusiedel  on  its  W.,  and  the  large  morass  of  Han- 
sag  on  its  S.  boundary.  Pop.  26,200. 

WIESENBRONN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia, 
near  Kitzingen ;  with  a  church,  a  ruined  castle ;  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  corn,  and  fruit.  Pop.  1080. 

WIESENSTEIG,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Danube,  on 
the  Fils,  20  m.  N.W.  Ulm;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  manu 
factures  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  paper-mill.    Pop.  1396. 
WIESENTHAL,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Jung-Bunzlau, 
about  10  m.  from  Reichenberg;  with  a  school,  manufactures 
of  glass  and  glass  beads,  and  polishing  and  other  mills.  P.  1720. 
WIESENTIIEID,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Fran 
conia,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Wurzburg;  with  a  church,  chapel,  and 
castle ;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  hops,  and  fruit.     Pop.  1091. 

WIESLOCH,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
Limbach,  16  m.  S.E.  Mannheim,  and  on  the  railway  to  Carls- 
ruhe;  with  a  church,  and  old  ducal  palace,  now  used  as  a 
state-prison.  Pop.  2721. 

WIEZE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
18  m.  E.S.E.  Ghent.  It  has  a  distillery,  a  thread-mill,  a 
brick-work,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1603. 

WIGAN,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  parl.  bor.  England, 
Lancashire,  17  m.  W.N.W.  Manchester,  on  the  Douglas, 
which  has  been  made  navigable  to  its  junction  with  the  Rib- 
ble,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  and  on  the  North 
Union  and  other  connecting  lines  of  railway.  It  consists  of 
an  old  town,  built  chiefly  on  the  right,  and  the  more  modern 
suburb  of  Scholes  on  the  left  bank,  and  communicating  with 
t  by  a  bridge.  Both  are  irregularly  and  indifferently  built, 
and  though  many  improvements  have  been  made,  and  even 
entire  streets  of  good  houses  have  risen  up,  the  general  ap 
pearance  of  the  town  continues  to  be  by  no  means  prepossess 
ing.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
The  objects  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  original  parish 
church,  a  stately  structure  with  a  handsome  square  tower, 
and  a  spacious  and  handsome  interior;  St. 
Catherine's  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  with  an  elegant  spire ;  several  other  dis 
trict  churches  and  chapels  connected  with  the 
Establishment,  or  belonging  to  the  Presby 
terians,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  R.  Catholics ;  grammar,  blue- 
coat,  national,  infant,  and  Sunday  schools,  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  library  and  museum, 
townhall  and  jail,  dispensary,  &c.  An  exten 
sive  and  valuable  coal-field  round  the  town, 
and  the  easy  means  of  transit  by  water  and 
railway,  give  peculiar  facilities  for  manufac 
tures,  which  are  carried  on  to  a  large  extent, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  calicoes,  fustians,  and 
other  cotton  goods,  linens,  checks,  cotton 
twist,  &c.  In  addition  to  these,  are  manufac 
tures  of  spades  and  edge-tools,  various  articles 
in  brass  and  pewter,  iron-foundries,  chemical- 
works,  and  corn  and  paper  mills.  From  the 
junction  of  three  Roman  roads  at  Wigan,  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ; 
but  seems  rather  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  castle 
built  during  the  Saxon  period,  and  said  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  struggles  between  the 
Saxons  and  native  Britons.  It  is  a  borough  by  prescription. 
During  the  great  Civil  war,  Wigan,  as  one  of  the  principal 
stations  of  the  Royalists,  suffered  from  a  series  of  struggles 
between  them  and  the  Parliamentarians.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  9  aldermen,  and  30  councillors ;  and  sends  two  mem 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop.  of  bor.,  31,941.  Area 
of  par.,  28,433  ac.  Pop.  63,287. 

WIGBOROUGH,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:— 1,  (Great); 
2585  ac.  Pop.  471.— 2,  (Little) ;  1 168  ac.  Pop.  89. 

WIGGENHALL,  four  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (St. 
Germans);  1219  ac.  Pop.  750.— 2,  (St.  Mary  Magdalen); 
4248  ac.  Pop.  845.— 3,  (St.  Mary  the  Virgin) ;  2807  ac.  Pop. 
325.— 4,  (St.  Peter);  944  ac.  Pop.  1G2. 
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WIQOINGTON,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Herts;  1662  ac. 
Pop.  643. —  2,  Oxford;  1780  ao.  Pop.  314. —3,  York; 
1465  ac.  Pop.  374. 

WIGGOMIOLT,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  841  ac.     Pop  39- 

WIGHILL,  par.  Eng.  York;  2588  ac.     Pop.  296. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF)  [anc.  Vectis],  an  isl.  off  the  S.  coast, 
England,  co.  and  opposite  to  mainland  of  Hants,  being  separ 
ated  from  it  by  the  road  of  Spithead  on  the  E.,  and  by  the 
Solent  on  the  W.  It  is  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  about  23  m. 
long  E.  to  W.,  by  15  m.  broad;  circuit,  about  70  m. ;  area, 
164  sq.  m.  Some  of  the  coasts!  particularly  of  the  S.,  are 
high,  and  terminate  in  steep  cliffs  overhanging  a  beach  covered 
with  vast  fragments  of  rock,  which  the  waves  have  under 
mined  and  thrown  down.  The  whole  series  of  the  strata 
which  compose  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  exhibited  in  its  precipi 
tous  cliffs,  consisting  chiefly  of  chalk  in  the  centre,  overlain 
by  the  immediately  ascending  strata  in  the  N.,  and  the  im 
mediately  descending  strata  in  the  S.  and  S.E.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  diversified,  present 
ing  a  constant  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  intermingled  with 
woody  tracts  and  well-cultivated  lands.  The  air  is  exceed 
ingly  salubrious,  and  its  mildness  is  evinced  by  the  luxuriant 


WIGRY,  a  lake,  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  Augustowo, 
about  6  m.  S.E.  Suwalki;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  6m.; 
mean  breadth,  rather  more  than  1  m.  On  an  island  in  the 
lake,  approached  by  an  embankment,  is  a  fine  old  monastery, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Lithuania. 

WIGSTON-MAGNA,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  3  m. 
S.S.E.  Leicester,  on  the  Leicester  canal,  and  the  Midland  rail 
way;  with  a  parish  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  an  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  stockings.  Area  of 
par.,  2780  ac.  Pop.  2441. 

WIGTOFT,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  3300  ac.     Pop.  741. 

WIGTON,  or  WIGTONSHIUE,  a  maritime  co.  Scotland, 
occupying  its  S.W.  extremity;  bounded,  W.  and  S.  by  the 
Irish  Sea,  N.  Ayrshire,  and  E.  Kirkcudbright;  area,  293,760 
ac.,  of  which  about  one-third  is  supposed  arable.  The  coast 
is  indented  by  numerous  deep  and  spacious  bays,  of  which 
Wigton,  Luce,  and  Loch  Ryan  are  the  most  important.  The 
surface  is  hilly,  but  the  heights  vary  only  from  400  ft.  to  900  ft. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Cree  and  Bladenoch,  both  partially 
navigable.  Generally  the  surface  is  better  adapted  for  pasture 
than  tillage.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts — the  Machars. 
extending  from  Wigton  and  Port-William  to  the  Burrow  Head ; 


growth  of  myrtles  and  other  delicate  plants  in  the  open  air.     the  Rhynns,  comprising  the  peninsula  formed  by  Loch  Ryan 
The  district  called  Undercliff  has  long  been  much  resorted  to     and  the  Bay  of  Luce,  terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on 


by  pulmonary  invalids.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  is 
waste.  The  downs,  which  cross  the  island  E.  to  W.,  and  form 
excellent  sheepwalks,  separate  it  into  two  districts,  which  in 
their  general  character  contrast  with  each  other,  the  soil  on 
the  N.  side  being  generally  a  stiff  cold  clay,  and  on  the  S.  side 
a  fertile  sandy  loam.  On  the  N.  side  the  prevailing  rotation  is 
fallow,  wheat,  oats,  clover  for  one,  rarely  two  years ;  on  the 
S.  side,  the  Norfolk  or  four-course  system,  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  and  wheat.  The  principal  exports  are  wheaten  flour, 
and  white  sand  and  flints,  admirably  adapted  for  the  manu 
facture  of  glass  and  porcelain.  The  Isle  of  Wight  returns 
three  members  to  Parliament.  The  chief  towns  are  Newport 
(the  capital),  East  and  West  Cowes,  Ryde,  Newton,  Brading, 
and  Yarmouth.  Among  its  antiquities,  the  most  interesting 
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CARISBROOKE  CASTLE,  ISLE  OF  W1UUT.— From  Mudie'»  Hampshire 

iB  Carisbrooke  Castle,  which  stands  a  little  S.W.  of  Newport ; 
and  though  now  only  a  heap  of  picturesque  ruins,  has  many 
historical  associations.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been 
a  fortress  of  the  Britons,  was  afterwards  repaired  and  enlarged 
by  the  Romans,  was  considerably  strengthened  by  a  general 
of  Cerdic,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons ;  re 
ceived  many  improvements  from  Fitz-Osborne,  one  of  the 
principal  knights  of  William  the  Conqueror;  was  rebuilt  by 
Richard  de  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  passed  to  the 
crown.  During  the  last  civil  war  it  became  the  asylum  of 
Charles  I.,  on  his  escape  from  Hampton  court,  and  afterwards 
his  prison.  The  castle  and  the  grounds  around  it,  forming 
a  beautiful  and  commanding  promenade,  cover  about  20  acres. 
Pop.  50,324. 

WIGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2932  ac.     Pop.  582. 

WIGMORK,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  3441  ac.      Pop.  494. 

WIGNEHIES,  a  vil.  France,  dcp.  Nord,  9  m.  N.E. 
Avesnes;  with  blcachfields  and  worsted-mills.  Pop.  1455. 


the  S.,  and  Corsewall  Point  on  the  N. ;  and  the  Moors,  or  upper 
district.  The  soil  of  the  first  two  is  for  the  most  part  a 
hazelly  loam,  dry  and  well  adapted  for  the  turnip-husbandry; 
near  the  town  of  Wigton  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  rich 
alluvial  land.  The  Moors  are  bleak  and  barren.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  principal  crops ;  wheat,  also,  and  potatoes  are 
largely  cultivated.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  excellent.  The 
county  returns  a  member  to  Parliament,  and  its  burghs  of 
Wigton,  Whithorn,  and  Stranraer  unite  with  that  of  New  Gallo 
way,  in  Kirkcudbright,  in  returning  a  member.  Pop.  43,389. 
WIGTON,  a  royal  and  parl.  bor.  and  seaport,  Scotland, 
cap.  above  co.,  on  a  hill  above  the  W.  side  of  Wigton  Bay, 
94  m.  S.W.  Edinburgh.  It  has  three  main  streets,  straight 
and  well  kept;  an  Established  church,  a  Free  and  a  U.  Presby 
terian  church,  a  normal  and  other  schools,  two  lib 
raries,  and  a  clothing-society,  handsome  county- 
buildings  with  a  beautiful  spire,  a  county-prison, 
and  an  elegant  Gothic  market-cross  of  granite.  The 
harbour,  distant  about  1  m.,  admits  vessels  of  300 
tons.  The  chief  export  is  agricultural  produce. 
Along  with  Whithorn,  &c.,  it  sends  a  member  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  2121. 

WIGTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Cumberland,  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  10  m.  S.W. 
Carlisle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  consists  of  two  main  streets,  with  a  central  mar 
ket-place;  is  well  built  of  stone,  and  has  an  elegant 
parish  church,  four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  gram 
mar-school,  an  hospital  for  six  indigent  widows  of 
Protestant  clergymen,  a  mechanics'  institute,  for 
which  a  neat  Corinthian  edifice  has  been  built;  ex 
tensive  manufactures  of  ginghams  and  checks,  and 
a  woollen-mill.  Area  of  par.,  11,800  ac.  P.  6229. 
WIHERIES,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
Hainaut,  2  m.  S.W.  Mons;  with  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  two  breweries,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural 
produce.  Pop.  1614. 

WIJCHEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  6  m.  S.W. 
Nijmegen;  with  two  churches,  two  schools,  and  a  fine  old 
quadrangular  castle,  with  an  ornamental  tower  in  the  centre, 
and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch.  Pop.  (agricultural),  936. 

WIJHE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  9  m.  N.  De- 
venter,  on  the  Ijssel,  here  crossed  by  a  ferry.  It  has  a 
church  and  school,  considerable  manufactures  of  Bologna 
sausages  and  smoked  meat,  brick-kilns,  linseed-cake  mills,  and 
a  good  general  trade.  Pop.  1 1 ,840. 

WIJK,  or  WIJK-BIJ-HEUSDEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N. 
Brabant,  11  m.  W.N.W.  Hertogenbosch  ;  with  a  church  and 
a  school.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  horse 
and  cattle  rearing.  Pop.  1229.—  (DE  WIJK),  A  vil..  prov. 
Drenthe,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Assen.  Pop.  640. 

WIJK-BIJ-DUURSTEDE,  commonly  called  simply  WIJK,  a 
tn.  Holland,  prov.  and  12  m.  S.W.Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine,  at  the 
point  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Lek.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  old  walls,  now  converted  into  agreeable  promeu- 
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ades;  and  has  four  gates,  a  large  elegant  market-place,  a  castle, 
townhouse,  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  neat  town-school  and 
several  other  schools,  and  an  hospital.  Inhabitants  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  fruit-culture.  Pop.  2628. 

WIJNKOOPSBAAI  (DE),  a  bay,  S.  coast,  isl.  Java,  on 
W.  side  of  prov.  Preanger,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tjiba- 
renok  and  Point  Sodong-parat.  Off  it  is  an  isl.  of  same  name. 

WILBARSTON,  par.  Eng.  Northamp. ;  2800  ac.   P.  754. 

WILBERFOSS,  par.  Eng.  York  ;  2870  ac.     Pop.  367. 

WILBKAHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Cambridge :— 1 ,  (Great] ; 
2800  ac.  Pop.  644.— 2,  (Little);  ISOOac.  Pop.  397. 

WILBUKTON,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge ;  2233  ac.    P.  562. 

WILBY,  three  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Norfolk ;  1400  ac.  Pop. 
106.— 2,  Northampton;  1120  ac.  Pop.  468.— 3,  Suffolk; 
1844  ac.  Pop.  620. 

WILCIIINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Schaff- 
hausen ;  with  a  hexagonal  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1 139. 

WILCOT,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2668  ac.     Pop.  702. 

WILCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  270  ac.     Pop.  10. 

WILCRICK,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  406  ac.     Pop.  28. 

WILDBAD,  a  tn.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald,  in 
a  narrow  valley  on  the  Enz,  20  m.  W.S.W.  Stuttgart.  It  con 
sists  of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  terminating  in  a  square,  in 
which  are  thermal-springs,  with  well-frequented  baths.  The 
situation,  in  the  depths  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  very  romantic. 
Pop.  1762. — Two  small  watering-places  in  Bavaria,  Middle 
Franconia,  have  the  same  name. 

WILDBAD-GASTEi.v,  a  watering-place,  Austria.  Sec 
GASTEIN. 

WILDBERG,  a  walled  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarz 
wald,  16  m.  W.N.  W.  Tubingen  ;  with  a  Latin  school,  a  house 
of  refuge  for  children,  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  cloth,  a  paper  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1787. 

WILDEN,  a  vil.  England,  co.  Worcester,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Stour,  1  £  m.  N.E.  Stourport,  near  the  Staf 
fordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal ;  with  extensive  iron  and 
tin-plate  works. 

WILDEN,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  2160  ac.     Pop.  483. 

WILDENFELS,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  6  m.  from 
Zwickau  ;  with  a  church,  a  fine  castle,  with  chapel  and  library ; 
manufactures  of  lace,  paper,  saw,  and  other  mills ;  and  lime 
stone  and  marble  quarries.  Pop.  2374. 

WILDENSCHWERT,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim, 
not  far  from  Landskron,  on  the  Still  Adler ;  with  a  church, 
baths,  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  cloth,  a  walk 
and  other  mills.  Pop.  2883. 

WILDERVANK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Groningen,  9  m. 
S.W.  Winschoten;  with  three  churches,  two  schools,  boat 
building  yards,  some  rope,  mast,  and  block  making,  linen- 
weaving,  and  corn,  fulling,  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  3820. 

VVILDESHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Oldenburg,  circle  Delmen- 
horst,  1.  bank  Hunte,  18  m.  S.S.E.  Oldenburg;  with  two 
churches,  a  poorhouse,  deaf  and  dumb  institutes ;  manufac 
tures  of  leather,  hats,  and  earthenware ;  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  2008. 

WILDFORD,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1450  ac.     Pop.  570. 

WILDHAUS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  15  m. 
S.  St.  Gall,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schafberg;  with  two  churches. 
The  reformer  Zwinglius  was  born  here  in  1484.  Pop.  1112. 

WILDSCIIUTZ,  or  WII/TSCH  :- 1,  A  vil.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  27  m.  N.E.  Bidschow;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  an  hospi 
tal,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1256. — 2,  A  vil.  Moravia,  circle 
Troppau,  in  the  valley  of  Buchberg;  with  a  castle  and  a 
church.  Pop.  1341. 

WILDUNGEN  (XIEDER-),  a  tn.  Waldeck,  7  m.  S.  Wai- 
deck  ;  with  a  church,  a  lyceum,  an  orphan  hospital,  a  trade  in 
cattle,  and  mineral-springs,  with  baths.  Pop.  1949. 

WILTTELMSBURG,  or  WILHELMSPUUG,  a  market  tn. 
Lower  Austria,  1.  bank  Trasen,  about  8  m.  from  St.  Polten  ; 
with  a  fine  old  church,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  firearms, 
porcelain,  wooden  wares,  and  a  large  trade  in  plums,  chest 
nuts,  and  deals.  Pop.  3000. 

WILIIERMSDORF.a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Fran 
conia,  W.N.W.  Niirnberg,  on  the  Zenn;  with  two  churches, 
a  castle,  manufactures  of  ribbons,  and  a  brewery.  P.  1302. 

WILKESBARRE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  beau 
tifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  on  the  Pennsylvania  N. 
Branch  canal,  100  m.  N.N.W.  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is 


connected  by  railway.  It  consists  of  four  principal  streets, 
forming  the  four  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  which  is  intersected 
obliquely  by  four  otherstreets,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  lozenge- 
shaped  space  bordered  by  the  churches,  courthouse,  and  other 
public  buildings.  Its  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal-field 
has  given  it  the  most  extensive  rolling-mills  in  the  country, 
and  various  other  industrial  establishments.  P.  (1850),  2723. 

WILKOW1SKI,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  about  40  m.  N. 
Suwalki.  Pop  1800. 

WILKSBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  670  ac.     Pop.  66. 

WILLAMETTE,  or  WAHLAMU-ITE,  a  river,  U.  States, 
in  the  W.  of  Oregon ;  rises  near  the  foot  of  Cascade  Range ; 
flows  N.N.  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Columbia  8  m.  below  Fort  Vancouver.  It  is  interrupted  by 
falls  25  m.  from  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  for  15  m.  by  the 
largest  vessel.  Its  valley  is  so  beautiful  and  fertile,  as  to  be 
called  the  garden  of  Oregon. 

WILLAND,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  989  ac.     Pop.  398. 

WILLAUMEZ,  a  small  isl.,  S.  Pacific,  off  the  coast  of 
New  Britain;  lat.  5°  15'  3"  S. ;  Ion.  149°  58'  10"  E.  It  is 
tolerably  high  in  the  centre,  and  wooded  from  the  water-edge 
to  its  summit. 

WILLEBADESSEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 
gov.  and  46  m.  S.  Minden,  on  the  Nethe.  It  has  some  dila 
pidated  walls  with  two  gates,  a  church,  chapel,  and  poorhouse. 
Pop.  1305. 

WILLEBROECK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
11  m.  S.  Antwerp,  on  1.  bank  Rupel,  and  the  Willebroeck 
canal.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  a  church,  chapel,  three  schools, 
a  townhouse,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  building-yards, 
&c. ;  and  a  trade  in  butter,  cheese,  flax,  coal,  &c.  P.  3117. 

WILLEMSTAD:— 1,  A  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
17  m.  N.W,  Breda,  on  the  Hollands-diep.  It  is  fortified; 
has  two  gates,  a  harbour,  barracks,  arsenal,  infirmary,  watch- 
houses,  an  elegant  townhouse,  two  churches,  and  an  orphan 
hospital.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  called 
the  Kerkhof  [church-yard].  There  are  also  a  boat-building 
yard  and  some  mills.  Pop.  1154. — 2,  The  capital  of  isl.  Cu 
racao,  Dutch  W.  Indies,  on  its  S.  coast.  It  has  a  Protestant 
and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  and  two  schools ;  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Pop.  7000. 

WILLEN,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  450  ac.     Pop.  98. 

WILLENBERG,  or  WIELBARK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
E.  Prussia,  gov.  and  91  m.  S.S.E.  Konigsberg,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  two  streams  which  form  the  Schelke  ;  with  a  Pro 
testant  church,  an  infirmary,  saw,  bark,  oil,  and  other  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1914. 

WILLENHALL,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co.  Staf 
ford,  on  the  Wyrley  and  Essington  canal,  and  the  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham  railway,  3  m.  \V.  Walsall;  with  two  district 
churches,  a  chapel  of  ease,  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  na 
tional  and  British  schools,  extensive  manufactures  of  locks, 
and  large  collieries.  Pop.  11,931. 

W1LLER,  or  WEILLER,  a  vil.  France,  dep.  Haut-Rhin, 
23  m.  N.N.E.  Belfort;  with  cotton  manufactures,  and  a  cot 
ton-mill.  Pop.  2426. 

WILLERBY,  par.  Eng.  York;  4180  ac.     Pop.  422. 

WILLERSEY,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1344 ac.   P.  372. 

WILLERSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford ;  230  ac.    Pop.  5. 

WILLESBOROUGH, par. Eng. Kent;  1457 ac.  P.  1022. 

WILLESDEN,  par.  Eng.  Middlesex;  4190 ac.    P.  2939. 

WILLESLEY,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  910  ac.     Pop.  48. 

WILLE Y, two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Salop;  1390ac.  Pop.  144. 
—2,  Warwick;  970  ac.  Pop.  127. 

WILLIAM:—!,  A  mountain,  the  highest  land  in  South 
Shetland;  lat.  64°  45'  S.;  Ion.  63°  51'  W.— 2,  A  mountain, 
Australia,  in  the  W.  of  Victoria,  forming  the  central  nucleus 
and  loftiest  summit  of  the  Grampian  range;  height,  4500  ft.; 
lat.  37°  15'  S. ;  Ion.  142°  25'  E.  A  promising  gold-field  has 
been  found  here. 

WILLIAM  (PORT).     See  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

WILLIAMS  ISLAND,  an  isl.,  S.  Australia,  at  the  en 
trance  into  Spencer's  Gulf,  off  Cape  Catastrophe;  lat.  35°  5'  S. ; 
Ion.  136°  E. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  two  tns.,  U.  States:—],  A  tn. 
Long  Island,  on  the  E.  side  of  East  River,  opposite  to  New 
York,  and  immediately  N.  of  Brooklyn.  It  occupies  a  rather 
elevated  site,  rising  gradually  from  the  shore;  is  regularly 
and  substantially  built,  consisting  of  houses  generally  not 
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more  than  two  stories,  but  often  handsome  ;  and  has  nume 
rous  churches,  several  of  them  of  elegant  or  imposing  appear 
ance;  various  schools,  an  odeon  or  principal  hall  for  public 
entertainments,  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  ship 
yards  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  very  extensive  manu 
factures.  It  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  proximity  to  New  York, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  its  residents  have  places  of 
business.  Pop.  (1853),  nearly  50,000.  —  2,  A  tn.  Virginia,  on 
a  plain  60  m.  E.  by  S.  Richmond.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
state  before  and  for  sometime  aft.(  r  the  Revolution  ;  and  has 
Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches  ;  William  and 
Mary  college,  which,  after  Ha"r  vard  university,  is  the  oldest 
literary  institution  in  the  Union;  and  a  handsome  lunatic 
asylum.  Pop.  1500. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania,  beau 
tifully  situated,  1.  bank  Susquehanna,  W.  branch,  and  on  the 
Sunbury  and  Erie  railway,  140  m.  N.W.  Philadelphia;  with 
many  handsome  houses,  five  churches,  a  courthouse,  large 
academy,  and  trade  in  lumber  and  grain.  Pop.  2500. 

WILLIAMSTOWN:—  1,  A  seaport  tn.  Victoria,  on  a 
low  piece  of  ground  forming  the  S.  shore  of  Hobson's  Bay, 
an  inlet  of  Port-Phillip,.  6  m.  S.  W.  Melbourne,  of  which  it  is 
the  port.—  2,  A  tn.  Canada  West,  co.  Glengarry,  on  the  Aux- 
Raisins,  70  m.  from  Montreal  ;  with  two  Protestant  churches, 
two  schools,  manufactures  of  cloth  and  leather,  and  numerous 
sawand  grist  mills.  P.  600.—  3,  A  vil.  and  township,  U.  States, 
Massachusetts,  1  1  5  m.  W.  by  N.  Boston  ;  with  a  large  and  well- 
endowed  institution  called  William's  college.  Pop.  2626. 

WILLIAMSVILLE,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  New  York,  on 
Ellicot's  Creek,  8  m.  N.E.  Buffalo;  with  four  churches,  a  tan 
nery,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  about  1000. 

WILLIAN,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  1854  ac.     Pop.  322. 

WILLIMANTIC,  atn.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  on  river 
of  same  name,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Providence,  Hart 
ford,  and  Fishkill,  and  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and 
Palmer  railways  ;  with  four  churches,  and  several  mills,  chiefly 
cotton-factories,  supplied  with  water-power  by  the  Williman 
tic,  which  here  falls  above  100  ft.  within  the  distance  of  1  m. 
Pop.  (1853),  about  3500. 

WILLINGALE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:-!,  (-Doe}; 
1739  ac.  Pop.  518.—  2,  (-Spain)  ;  1200  ac.  Pop.  216. 

WILLINGDON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  4259  ac.     P.  678. 

WILLINGHAM,  five  pars.  Eng.  :—  1  ,  Cambridge  ;  4663 
ac.  Pop.  1604.—  2,  Lincoln;  2170  ac.  Pop.  499.—  3,  Suf 
folk  ;  1023  ac.  Pop.  160.—  4,  (North),  Lincoln;  1990  ac. 
Pop.  861.—  5,  (South),  Lincoln;  1900  ac.  Pop.  341. 

WILLINGTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Nor 
thumberland,  1.  bank  Tyne,  and  on  the  Newcastle  and  Tyne- 
mouth  railway,  3  m.  W.S.W.  North  Shields;  with  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  a  ropery,  copperas  -works,  a  corn-mill,  a  quay,  and  a 
dockyard  with  a  patent  slip.  Pop.  2284. 

WILLINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:—  1,  Bedford;  1648  ac. 
Pop.  282.—  2,  Derby  ;  1270  ac.  Pop.  442. 

WILLISAU,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  can.  and  16  m.  W.N.Yv". 
Luzern,  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Williberg  ;  with  a  large 
and  handsome  parish  church,  and  a  chateau  in  which  the  Ober- 
amtmann  resides.  Pop.  1159. 

WILLISHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  927  ac.     Pop.  213. 

WILLOUGHBY,  four  pars.  Eng.  :-]  ,  Lincoln  ;  4280  ac. 
Pop.  748—2,  Warwick;  2290  ac.  Pop.  373.—  3,  (-on-the- 
Wold*),  Notts  ;  2080  ac.  Pop.  600.—  4,  (-  Waterless)  ,  Leicester  ; 
1151  ac.  Pop.  361 

WILLOUGHBY  CAPE,  the  most  E.  point  of  Kangaroo 
bind,  S.  Australia;  lat.  35°  53'  S.  ;  Ion.  138°  15'  E. 

JJ  ^LOUGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2460ac.    P.  657. 

VViLLbl  LDT,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
bail,  and  near  Kork,  on  the  Kinzig,  and  the  railwav  to  Carls- 
ruhe.  Pop.  1504. 
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WILMINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:-l,  Kent;  1715  ac. 
Pop.  915.—  2,  Sussex  ;  1744  ac.  Pop.  288. 

WILMINGTON,  three  tns.,  U.  States:-!,  A  tn.,  N. 
Carolina,  1.  bank  Cape  Fear  river,  and  on  the  Wilmington 
and  Raleigh,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  railways, 
160  m.  N.E.  Charleston.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  commer 
cial  place  in  the  state;  with  about  15,000  tons  of  shipping, 
numerous  turpentine-distilleries,  machine-shops,  rice,  saw,  and 
other  mills;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  (1853), 
about  10,000.—  2,  A  vil.  Ohio,  cap.  co.  Clinton,  pleasantly 


situated  on  a  fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  and  on  the  Zanesville, 
Wilmington,  and  Cincinnati  railway,  60  m.  S.W.  Columbus; 
with  county-buildings,  and  six  churches.  Pop.  1238. — 3,  A 
tn.  and  port,  Delaware,  50  m.  S.W.  Philadelphia,  between 
Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  which  unite  about  1  m. 
below,  and  are  both  navigable.  It  is  regularly  built  in  broad 
and  airy  streets;  and  has  three  Episcopal,  three  Presbyte 
rian,  and  three  Methodist,  and  some  other  churches ;  various 
schools,  a  city-hall,  an  arsenal,  two  market-houses,  an  alms- 
house,  an  hospital,  flour,  saw,  paper,  and  powder  mills,  cotton 
and  woollen  factories,  machine-shops,  potteries,  tanneries,  and 
breweries;  an  extensive  trade,  and  a  number  of  vessels  partly 
engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Pop.  13,931. 

WILMSLOW,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Chester,  on 
the  Bollin,  and  the  railway  from  Manchester  to  Crewe;  with 
an  old  and  handsome  church,  with  a  square  tower;  Wesleyan, 
Calvinistic,  Quaker,  and  Unitarian  chapels,  a  workhouse,  a 
silk  and  two  cotton  mills.  Area  of  par.,  8028  ac.  P.  4952. 

WILNA,  a  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.     See  VILNA. 

W1LNE,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  8500  ac.    Pop.  2096. 

WILNIS.a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.W.  Utrecht. 
Pop.  1041. 

WILRYK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  4  m.  S. 
Antwerp;  with  several  breweries,  a  distillery,  manufactures 
of  serge,  and  flour  and  malt  mills.  Pop.  2275. 

WILSDEN,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York,  5  m. 
N.W.  Bradford  ;  with  a  handsome  modern  church,  Wesleyan 
and  Independent  chapels,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  nume 
rous  mills  and  woollen  factories.  Pop.  3454. 

WILSDRUF,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  10  m.  W.  Dresden, 
on  the  Wilde- Sau  ;  with  two  churches,  and  a  castle.  P.  2235. 

WILSELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant,  on 
the  Dyle,  and  the  canal  from  Louvain  to  the  Rupel,  15  m. 
E.N.E.  Brussels;  with  manufactures  of  paint,  a  brewery,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1063. 

WILSFORD,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Lincoln;  2860  ac. 
Pop.  484'.— 2,  Wilts;  1591  ac.  Pop.  135.— 3,  Wilts;  2997  ac. 
Pop.  575. 

WILSHAMPSTEAD,par.Eng.  Bedf.;  3027  ac.  P.  923. 

WILSNACK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  57  m.  N.W.  Potsdam,  on  the  Karthaue ;  with  a  church, 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  cattle. 
Pop.  2127. 

WILSON,  a  series  of  seven  large  islands,  S.  Pacific,  be 
longing  to  the  Feejee  group  ;  lat.  (S.  point  Susui)  17°  21'  25" 
S.;  Ion.  178°  57'  W.  They  are  inclosed  in  an  extensive  reef, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  24  m. 
long;  have  safe  and  easy  anchorages,  and  afford  abundance  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  They  were  first  discovered  by  the  mis 
sionary  ship  Duff,  in  1797,  and  bear  the  name  of  its  com 
mander. 

W  ILSON'S  PROMONTORY,  the  most  S.  point  of  Aus 
tralia,  colony  of  Victoria,  on  Bass'  Strait;  lat.  39°  8'  S.;  Ion. 
146°  23'  E.  (u.)  It  is  composed  of  a  lofty  mass  of  granite, 
20  m.  long,  by  6  m.  to  14  in.  broad ;  and  rises  3000  ft.  high. 

WILSTER,  a  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  on  the 
Wilster-aue,  35  m.  N.W.  Hamburg;  with  a  large  and  hand 
some  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  2900. 

WILTEN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Tyrol,  circle  Schwatz,  near 
Imst ;  with  fine  villas,  a  parish  church,  an  abbey,  baths  ;  manu 
factures  of  locks,  a  dye-work,  &c.  Pop.  1295. 

WILTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  England,  co.  Wilts,  3  m.  W. 
by  N.  Salisbury,  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Nadder  and  Wily;  with  a  handsome  Norman  church,  two 
Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  school,  and  an  hospital.  Its  car 
pets  have  long  been  celebrated.  It  returns  a  member  to  Par- 
ament.  Area  of  par.,  1791  ac.  Pop.  1804. 

WILTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Somerset ;  700  ac.  Pop. 
949.— 2,  (Ilockwoldcum-),  Norfolk;  7478  ac.  Pop.  1067. 

WILTON,  par.  Scot.  Roxburgh;  5 m.  by 3J  m.  P.  2557. 

WILTON-BisHOP,  par.  Eng.  York  (E.  Riding);  7224 ac. 
Pop.  886. 

WILTS,  or  WILTSHIRE,  a  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  and 
N.W.  by  co.  Gloucester,  S.W.  Somerset,  S.  Dorset  and 
Hants,  E.  Hants  and  Berks;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  50  m. ; 
medium  breadth,  32  m.;  area,  1352  sq.  m.  It  is  of  a  com 
pact  and  nearly  quadrangular  form,  and  is  divided  by  the 
Upper  Avon  and  Kennet,  and  the  canal  between  them,  int-j 
N.  and  S.  divisions,  distinguished  from  each  other  to  a  con- 
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fciderable  extent  by  distinct  physical  features ;  the  N.  con 
sisting  principally  of  a  fertile  flat,  with  scarcely  any  percepti 
ble  slope,  except  on  the  N.  frontiers,  where  it  begins  to  rise 
in  the  direction  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and  near  the  centre, 
where  it  is  broken  by  a  ridge  of  downs  ;  and  the  S.,  though 
presenting  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  an  almost  uninter 
rupted  plain,  having  in  fact  an  undulating  surface,  both  broken 
by  downs  and  intersected  by  some  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys.  In  this  S.  division  is  Salisbury  Plain,  an  elevated 
platform,  for  the  most  part  uninclosed  and  uncultivated, 
covered  with  a  scanty  herbage,  well  adapted  for  sheepwalks, 
and  presenting,  as  its  most  remarkable  feature,  the  Druidical 


WIMBOKNE  (ST.  GILES),  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  3978  ac. 
Pop.  495. 

WIMBOTSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2015  ac.  P.  606 

WIMESWOULD,  par.  Eng.  Leices.  ;  4220  ac.   P.  1235. 

WIMMIS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  21  m 
S.E.  Bern,  r.  bank  Simme,  here  crossed  by  a  bold  bridge. 
It  has  an  old  castle  in  the  mouth  of  a  rocky  gorge,  and 


turesquely  situated  church. 


.  -    _  .          •  pic- 
Pop.  1169. 

walled   tn.    Hesse-Darmstadt, 

prov.  Starkenburg,  nearl.  bank  Neckar,  opposite  to  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Jaxt,  51  m.  S.E.  Darmstadt.      It  has  a  E.  Ca 
tholic  and  two  Protestant  churches,  a  courthouse,  hospital, 
poorhouse,  several  schools,  baths;  manufac 
tures  of  tobacco,  and  salt-works.     In  its  vi 
cinity,  in  1622,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Tilly  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden.    P.  2187. 
WIMPOLE,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  2428 
ac.     Pop.  452. 

WINCANTON,  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Somerset,  on  an  acclivity  above 
1.  bank  Cale,  34  m.  S.E.  Bristol.  It  has  five 
straight  and  well-built  streets,  a  parish  church, 
two  Dissenting  chapels,  a  townhall,  national, 
British,  and  other  schools ;  and  manufactures 
of  bed-ticking.  Area  of  par.,  41 30  an.  P.2488. 
WINCEBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  842  ac. 
Pop.  78. 

WINCH   (EAST),   par.   Eng.   Norfolk; 
2530  ac.     Pop.  469. 

WINCH    (WEST),    par.  Eng.   Norfolk; 
1170ac.     Pop.  477. 

WINCH  COMB,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
15m.  E.N.E.  Gloucester,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
on  the  Isbourne.  It  has  an  ancient,  spacious,  and  handsome 
parish  church,  with  a  lofty  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower; 
a  free  grammar  and  another  school,  and  manufactures  of 
paper,  silk,  and  leather.  Area  of  par.,  5700  ac.  Pop.  2824. 
WINCHELSEA,  a  small  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Sussex,  and  one  of  the  Cinque-ports,  2  m.  S.W.  Eye  ;  with  an 
elegant  parish  church,  in  the  early  and  decorated  English 
styles;  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  an  ancient  courthouse,  with  a  jail 
beneath  it.  It  once  returned  two  members  to  Parliament,  but 
is  now  included  in  the  bor.  of  Eye.  Area  of  par.,  1510  ac. 
Pop.  778. 

WINCHENDON,  two  pars.  Eng.  Bucks:—1,  (Nether); 
1520  ac.  Pop.  284.— 2,  (Upper};  1030  ac.  Pop.  186. 

WINCHESTER  [Latin,  Venta  Belgarum],  an  episcopal 
city,  England,  Hampshire,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  slope  rising 
gradually  from  r.  bank  Itchen,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
stone-bridge,  and  on  the  London  and  South- Western  railway, 
13  m.  N.N.E.  Southampton.  It  consists  of  the  city  proper 
and  of  part  of  the  liberty  of  Soke,  which  nearly  incloses  it  on 
every  side.  The  former,  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in 
England,  was  once  walled,  and  entered  by  four  principal  gates. 
Parts  of  the  walls  and  ditch  still  remain,  and  the  west  gate, 
consisting  of  a  wide  gateway  with  a  massive  Norman  tower 
over  it,  though  somewhat  defaced  by  modern  alterations,  is 
still  entire.  The  High  Street,  which  traverses  the  town  cen 
trally  from  E.  to  W.,  and  has  in  its  centre  an  elegant  pyramidal 
cross,  richly  ornamented  and  43  ft.  high,  is  intersected  by 
several  minor  streets  at  right  angles ;  and  the  houses,  many 
of  them  of  great  antiquity,  are  in  general  substantial  and  well- 
built.  All  the  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas, 
and  the  supply  of  excellent  water  is  abundant.  By  far  the 
most  important  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  which  occupies 
a  large  open  space  towards  the  S.E.,  and  is  at  once  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  in  England.  It  was  first  com 
pleted  in  648,  but  about  870  suffered  so  much  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes,  as  to  have  become  almost  ruinous.  The  present 
structure,  commenced  in  1079,  was  completed  in  1093,  but 
has  since  received  so  many  additions,  and  undergone  so  many 
alterations,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its  original  unity  of  design, 
and  assumed  a  form  which  makes  it  difficult  to  say  whether 

^WIMBORNE-MiNSTER,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  1  the  early  Norman  or  the  later  English  is  predominant.  It  is 
co.  Dorset,  26  m.  E.N.E.  Dorchester,  near  the  confluence  of  |  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  tower  rising  from  the 
the  Stour  and  Allen.  It  has  a  large  cruciform  church,  com-  I  point  of  intersection  to  the  height  of  138  ft.,  though  not  more 
monly  called  the  Minster,  with  two  towers;  three  Dissenting  than  26  ft.  above  the  roof.  The  whole  length,  from  the  W. 
chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  two  hospitals  and  manufac-  j  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  E  end,  is  545  ft.;  the 
tures  of  woollens.  Area  of  par.,  11,966  ac.  Pop.  4759.  !  width  of  the  transepts,  186  ft.  The  most  imposing  part  of  the 


STONEUEKCE,  WILTSHIRE.-   from  Uiggens'  Celtic  Drui,i 


remains  of  Stonehenge,  situated  about  9  m.  N.  Salisbury, 
and  those  of  Avebury,  about  5  m.  W.  Marlborough.  Stone 
henge  in  particular,  on  which  much  antiquarian  research  has 
been  not  very  successfully  expended,  consists  of  an  assem 
blage  of  enormous  stones,  some  weighing  at  least  30  tons, 
and  two  of  them  70  tons  each,  inclosed  within  a  circular  em 
bankment  of  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  partly  arranged  in  rough 
hewn  monolith  pillars,  connected  by  superincumbent  slabs, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  double  circle.  The  strata  of  the  county 
are  principally  cretaceous,  belongingto  the  great  central  chalk- 
district  of  England.  The  oolitic  formation,  overlain  by  the 
chalk,  is  developed  in  a  long  and  narrow  belt,  chiefly  on  the 
W.  and  N.  The  drainage  belongs  to  three  distinct  basins — 
the  Thames,  which  receives  a  small  portion  directly,  and  a 
still  larger  portion  by  the  Kennet;  Bristol  Channel,  which 
receives  it  by  the  Upper  Avon;  and  the  English  Channel, 
which  receives  it  by  the  Lower  Avon,  and  its  tributaries 
Bourne,  Wilybourne,  and  Nadder.  Though  the  arable  land 
is  of  considerable  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  turnips, 


wheat,  and  barley  are  gro\ 


far  la 


proportion  of  the 


surface  is  kept  in  natural  or  artificial  pasture,  devoted  chiefly 
in  the  S.  division  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  in  the  N.  to 
cattle-grazing  and  the  dairy.  The  staple  manufacture  is 
woollen  goods,  for  which  the  principal  localities  are  Salisbury 
(the  capital),  Wilton,  famous  particularly  for  carpets,  Brad 
ford,  Trowbury,  Wcstbury,  &c.  Excellent  cutlery  and  steel 
goods  are  made  at  Salisbury,  and  silks  have  made  some  pro 
gress  at  Devizes.  Ample  means  of  communication  are  fur 
nished  by  the  Thames  and  Severn,  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canals,  and  by  the  main  line  as  well  as 
several  branches  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  Wiltshire 
returns  18  members  to  Parliament — two  for  each  of  its  divi 
sions,  and  14  for  boroughs.  Pop:  254,221. 

WILTZ,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  and  21  m.  N.W.  Luxem 
burg;  with  a  church,  a  chapel,  a  townhouse,  an  hospital,  an 
old  castle,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  leather,  paper, 
wood,  and  cloth.  Pop.  2580. 

WILYE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts ;  2279  ac.     Pop.  510. 

WIMBISH,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  4862  ac.     Pop.  1004. 

WIMBLEDON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey, 
7  in.  S.W.  London ;  with  well-built  and  occasionally  very 
handsome  houses ;  an  elegant  parish  church,  an  Independent 
chapel,  and  almshouses.  Area,  3700  ac.  Pop.  2693. 
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structure  is  the  W.  front,  consisting  of  three  deeply-recessed  j 
and  highly -enriched  porches,  with  an  ornamented  gallery 
above,  a  large  and  beautiful  window  with  rich  mouldings, 
several  massive  buttresses  and  pinnacled  towers,  and  a  gable- 
termination,  crowned   by  a  canopied  statue   of  William  of  j 
Wvkeham.     The  interior  'consists  of  a  nave  250  ft.  long,  and  j 
78"ft.  high  ;  aisles  separated  from  it  by  a  double  range  of  pil 
lars,  12  ft.  in  diameter;  a  choir,  40  ft.  wide,  occupying  the 
lower  part  of  the  central  tower,  and  lighted  by  clear-story  win 
dows  ;  and  transepts,  containing  several  very  beautiful  chapels 
and  altars.    Tiie  roof  is  elaborately  groined,  and  enriched  with 
delicate  tracery,  armorial  bearings,  and  other  ornaments  ;  the 
throne,  prebendal  stalls,  and  pulpit  present  excellent  speci 
mens  of  carving  ;  over  the  altar  is  a  painting  of  the  'Raising 
of  Lazarus,'  by  West;  there  are  numerous  monuments,  among  I 
which  those  of  Hardicanute  and  William  llufus,  Bishops  Fox, 
Gardiner,  and  Wykeham,  possess  much  historical  interest. 
The  whole  building  is  now  in  the  highest  state  of  repair,  and  j 
a  new  powerful  organ,  and  several  handsome  memorial  win 
dows,  have  recently  been  fixed  in  it.    The  other  edifices  and  j 
establishments  deserving  of  notice  are  the  ancient  church  of  ] 
St.  Lawrence,  with  a  lofty  tower;  St.  Maurice's,  a  handsome 
modern  edifice  with  an  ancient  tower;  several  other  churches ; 
Baptist,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels;  the 
last  with  a  Benedictine  nunnery  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ; 
"the  college,  founded   by   William   of  Wykeham,  in    1387, 
richly  endowed,  celebrated  for  the  number  of  eminent  scholars 
which  it  has  produced,  and  accommodated  in  a  large  range  of  ! 
buildings,  among   which  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library  are 
beautiful  specimens  of  architecture ;  the  townhall,  with  a  hand-  | 
some  projecting  clock;  the  old  castls,  the  chapel  of  which  has 
been  converted  into  a  county-hall,  and  contains  the  celebrated 
round-table  fabulously  attributed  to  King  Arthur  ;  a  spacious 
new  county-prison;  military  barracks  for  2000  infantry,  in  a 
splendid  building  intended  for  a  palace  by  Charles  II. ;   a  ] 
county  hospital  or  infirmary,  said  to  be  the  first  establishment  j 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom;   St.  John's  house,  which  once  j 
belonged  to  the  Templars,  and  is  now  used  partly  as  a  public  ' 
room  for  public  assemblies  and  concerts,  and  partly  as  alms-  | 
houses ;  a  free  public  library  and  museum,  and  a  flourishing 
mechanics'  institution,  with  a  library  of  3400  volumes ;  Sy-  i 
mond's  college,  or  Christ's  hospital,  and  the  hospital  of  St.  ! 
Cross,  beautifully  situated  about  1  m.  S.  of  the  city,  on  the  I 
banks  of  the  Itchen.     This  last  hospital,  which  was  founded 
in  1132,  occupies  an  elegant  range  of  buildings,  including  an  j 
ancient  and  interesting  cruciform  church,  was  richly  endowed,  j 
and  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  in  conse 
quence  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  the  alleged  abuse  of  ] 
its  endowments.     There  are  no  manufactures  or  trade  of  any 
consequence;  but  the  weekly  corn-market,  for  which  a  hand 
some  corn-exchange  affords  excellent  accommodation,  is  im 
portant  ;   and  there  are  four  annual  fairs,  one  of  which,  for 
sheep,  is  much  frequented. 

Winchester,  originally  a  British  town  under  the  name  of 
Caer-Gwent  [White  City],  became  an  important  Roman  station, 
and  continued  to  flourish  till  their  final  departure  from  Britain. 
In  519,  Cerdic  the  Saxon  made  it  his  capital;  and  in  827, 
when  Egbert  was  crowned  in  its  cathedral  as  sole  monarch  of 
the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  became  the  capital  of  his  whole  do 
minions.  Alfred  made  it  his  chief  residence ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edgar,  the  celebrated  Winchester  bushel,  still  preserved  in 
the  city  museum,  was  made  the  legal  standard  corn-measure. 
Canute,  on  dividing  the  kingdom  with  Edmund  Ironside,  fixed 
his  residence  here;  and  William  the  Conqueror  not  only  imi 
tated  him  in  this  respect,  but  built  a  strong  castle,  which  was 
blown  up  by  Cromwell  in  1 640.  Another  castle,  built  by 
Henry  de  Blois,  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  strength  till 
the  demolition  of  its  fortifications  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
when  it  was  converted  into  an  episcopal  palace.  Its  prosperity 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  removal  of  the  court  to  London, 
and  the  wars  of  the  subsequent  reigns,  more  especially  the  last 
civil  war,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  it  stood  a  week's 
siege  from  Cromwell.  It  received  its  first  charter  of  incor 
poration  from  Henry  II.,  in  1181;  and  since  the  23d  Edward 
I.,  when  it  first  obtained  the  election-franchise,  has  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  five 
aldermen,  and  18  counsellors.  Pop.  13,704. 

WINCHESTER,  two  tns.,  U.  States:— 1,  A  tn.  Virginia, 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  at  the  terminus  of  the 


Winchester  and  Potomac  railway,  65  m.  W.  by  N.  Washing 
ton.  It  is  regularly  and  substantially  built;  and  has  twelve 
churches,  a  lyceum,  an  academy,  and  a  large  transit  trade. 
Pop.  4500.— 2,  A  vil.  Indiana,  on  White  River,  and  the  rail 
way  to  Indianopolis,  from  which  it  is  50  m.  N.E.  It  has 
several  churches,  and  large  flourand  saw  mills.  Pop.  (1853), 
about  1200. 

WINCHFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1543  ac.    Pop.  327. 

WINDAU,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  VINDAU. 

WINDECKEN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  and  7  m.  N. 
Hanau,  1.  bank  Nidder.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  with  three 
gates;  contains  a  church  and  an  hospital,  and  has  a  bell- 
foundry,  and  a  manufactory  of  fire-engines.  Pop.  1535. 

WINDERMERE:—  1,  A  lake,  England,  partly  in  co. 
Westmoreland,  but  chiefly  in  Lancashire,  14  in.  long,  by  1  in. 
wide,  and  from  5  to  37  fathoms  deep.  It  discharges  itself  by 
the  Leven  into  Morecambe  Bay;  is  well  wooded,  especially 
on  its  W.  side;  has  a  group  of  islands  near  its  centre;  and 
abounds  with  fish,  including  char,  which  are  potted  and  sent 
to  London  and  other  places.  Its  scenery  gives  it  a  first  place 
among  the  English  lakes.  On  its  E.  side  is  Bowness,  and 
near  its  N.  extremity  is  Ambleside. — 2,  A  par.  Eng.  West 
moreland ;  17,1 39  ac.  Pop.  3280. 

WINDISCH  [anc.  Vindonissa],  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzer 
land,  can.  Aargau,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Limmat,  Reuss, 
and  Aar.  It  was  the  most  important  Roman  fortress  and  es 
tablishment  in  ancient  Helvetia,  and  has  among  many  sub 
terranean  traces  of  its  magnificence,  an  aqueduct  which  con 
veyed  water  from  a  place  3  m.  off.  Pop.  1094. 

WINDLESHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  well-wooded  country,  10  m.  N.N.W. 
Guildford ;  with  a  chapel  of  ease,  Independent,  Wesleyan,  and 
Baptist  chapels,  a  national  school,  and  ahnshouses.  Area  of 
par.,  5874  ac.  Pop.  1794. 

WINDRUSH,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1710  ac.    P.  332. 

WINDSBACH,  a  walled  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia, 
on  the  Rezat,  18  m.  S.W.  Nurnberg.  It  has  two  churches, 
a  Latin  school,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1196. 

WINDSHEIM,  a  walled  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Raunach  and  Aisch,  16  m.  N.W. 
Anspach.  It  has  a  Protestant  church,  a  castle,  townhouse, 
Latin  school,  hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  needles, 
and  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  several  tanneries,  mills,  and 
alabaster-quarries.  Pop.  3345. 

WINDSOR:—!,  A  tn.  Nova  Scotia,  cap.  co.  Hants,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  .St.  Croix  and  the  Arion,  about  30  in. 
N.N.W.  Halifax;  with  the  principal  college  in  the  colony. — 
2,  A  tn.  Canada  West,  Home  dist.,  co.  York,  N.  bank  Lake 
Ontario,  27  m.  N.E.  Toronto.— 3,  A  tn.  Canada  West,  co. 
Essex,  on  the  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Detroit,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  railroad.  It  has  a  Protestant 
church  and  two  schools,  and  is  admirably  situated  for  trade. 
Pop.  about  500.— 4,  A  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  35  m.  N.W.  Syd 
ney,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surround 
ing  country,  and  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  district. 

WINDSOR:—!,  A  tn.,  U.  States,  Vermont,  beautifully 
situated,  r.  bank  Connecticut,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and  on 
a  branch-railway  connecting  it  with  several  important  trunk 
lines,  105  m.  N.W.  Boston.  It  consists  of  spacious  streets, 
finely  shaded  with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  dwelling- 
houses  and  shops  ;  and  has  three  clrurches,  a  courthouse,  a  su 
perior  academy,  and  other  schools,  a  state-prison,  various  ma 
nufactures,  and  an  important  trade.  Pop.  2930. — 2,  (-Locks), 
A  vil.,  U.  States,  Connecticut,  r.  bank  river  of  that  name,  and 
on  the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield  railway,  13  m. 
N.  by  E.  Hartford ;  with  iron  and  steel  works,  a  cotton  and 
extensive  paper  mills. 

WINDSOR  (NTE\v),  a  par!,  and  num.  bor.,  tn.,  and  par. 
England,  co.  Berks,  23  m.  S.W.  London,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  railway,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  acclivity  above 
r.  bank  Thames,  here  crossed  by  an  iron-bridge.  It  consists 
of  six  principal  streets,  intersected  by  several  smaller;  is  well 
paved,  lighted  with  gas,  amply  supplied  with  water ;  and  has 
well-built  houses,  generally  of  brick,  and  a  public  ground  with 
an  obelisk.  The  principal  objects  are  a  spacious  and  hand 
some  townhall,  two  handsome  churches,  one  of  them  in  the 
later  English  style,  with  a  lofty  square  embattled  tower,  and 
the  other,  a  military  church,  with  a  beautiful  tower  and  spire ; 
three  Dissenting  chapels,  a  public  library,  and  a  subscript iuii 
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circulating  library,  several  charity  and  other  schools,  infantry- 
barracks,  a  theatre,  an  hospital  for  invalid  soldiers,  a  parish 
hospital,  a  general  dispensary,  and  several  charitable  endow 
ments.  The  only  manufacturing  establishments  are  breweries, 
celebrated  for  their  ale. 

The  Palace  or  Castle  of  Windsor,  the  principal  residence 
of  the  British  Sovereign,  situated  immediately  E.  from  the 
town,  covers  more  than  12  ac.,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  W.  by  a  noble  terrace,  above  2500  ft.  in  extent, 
faced  with  a  strong  rampart  of  hewn  stone,  and  having  at 
convenient  intervals  easy  slopes  leading  down  to  the  park. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  originally  built  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  has  been  embellished  by  most  of  the  suc 
ceeding  sovereigns.  The  great  park,  18  m.  in  circuit,  abounds 
with  forest  scenery  of  great  beauty,  and  is  well  stocked  with 
deer.  W.  from  the  park  is  Windsor  forest,  56  m.  in  circuit. 
Windsor  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop.  (bor.),  9596. 
Area  of  par.,  3237  ac.  Pop.  6873. 

WINDSOR  (OLD),  par.  Eng.  Berks ;  5401  ac.  Pop.  1785. 

WINESTEAD,  par.  Eng.  York;  2570  ac.     Pop.  131. 

WINFARTHING,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  2620  ac.   P.  691. 

WINFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2991  ac.     Pop.  1022. 

WINFORTON,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1099 ac.  Pop.  159. 

WINFRITH-NEVVBURGH,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  4496  ac. 
Pop.  1101. 

WING,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks;  5310  ac.  Pop.  1376. 
—2,  Rutland;  1050  ac.  Pop.  334. 

WINGA,  WINGO,  or  VINGA  SOUND,  a  commodious  road 
stead,  Sweden,  in  the  Kattegat,  off  Gottenburg,  with  good 
holding-ground  between  isls.  Buskar  and  Botto,  in  15  to  16 
fathoms  water,  but  exposed  to  the  S.  W. ;  lat.  (light)  57°  38'  N.; 
Ion.  11°  36'  15"  E.  (R.)  In  Rifo-fiord,  4  m.  E.  of  Buskar,  the 
largest  fleet  may  ride  secure  from  all  winds,  in  8  fathoms  water. 

WINGATE-GRANGK,  a  vil.  and  township,  co.  and  6  m. 
E.S.E.  Durham,  on  the  York  and  Newcastle,  Junction  rail 
way;  with  a  neat  church,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Metho 
dist  chapels,  an  iron-foundry,  limekilns,  and  an  extensive 
colliery.  Pop.  2456. 

WINGERWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  2906 ac.  P.  463. 

WINGFIELD,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Suffolk;  2441  ac. 
Pop.  654.— 2,  (North),  Derby;  7603  ac.  Pop.  4351. 

WINGFIELD  (SOUTH),  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Derby,  on  the  Amber,  and  on  the  Midland  railway,  2  m.  W. 
Alfreton.     It  has  a  parish  church  with  a  tower,  a  Wesleyan 
chapel,  an  endowed  school,  and  manufactures  of  stockings. 
In  the  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  splendid  edifice,  erected  \ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  for  some  months,  in  1569,  the  j 
residence  of  the  captive  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.     Area  of  par.,  ' 
3308  ac.     Pop.  1092. 

WINGHAM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  9  m. 
S.E.  Canterbury;  with  a  parish  church,  partly  ancient  and 
partly  modern;  an  Independent  chapel,  a  horticultural  society,  ! 
and  two  large  cattle-fairs.     Area,  2841  ac.    Pop.  1083. 

WINGRAVE-wmi-RowsHAM, par. Eng.  Bucks;  2600ac. 
Pop.  813. 

VVINKBOURN,  par.  Eng.  Notts ;  2240  ac.     Pop.  129. 

WINKFIELD,  two  pars. Eng. :— 1 ,  (-with- Ascot],  Berks ; 
8982  ac.  Pop.  2185.— 2,  (-with- Rowley],  Wilts;  1383  ac. 
Pop.  305. 

WINKLEIGII,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  9118  ac.   Pop.  1554. 

WINLATON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Durham.  The 
village,  on  a  hill  above  r.  bank  Tyne,  5  m.  W.  Newcastle,  is 
irregularly  built ;  and  has  an  Established  church,  four  Dissent 
ing  chapels,  four  schools,  a  subscription- library,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  ironmongery. 
Area  of  par.,  8261  ac.  Pop.  6085. 

WINNAL,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  531  ac.     Pop.  117. 

WINNEBAGO,  a  lake,  U.  States,  Wisconsin,  72  m. 
N.E.  Madison,  about  28  m.  long,  by  10  m.  broad.  It  is  of 
considerable  depth,  and  is  navigated  by  steamers.  Its  chief 
feeder  is  the  Neonah  or  Fox  River;  its  outlet,  which  retains 
this  name,  carries  its  waters  to  Green  Bay. 

WINNENDEN,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar,  on  a 
small  stream  of  same  name,  22  m.  N.E.  Stuttgart;  with  a  castle, 
a  Latin  school,  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  wood.  Pop.  3200. 

WINNIKI,  or  WEINBERGEN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Galicia,  6m. 
S.E.  Lemberg;  with  handsome  houses,  a  church,  an  old  castle, 
and  a  very  extensive  tobacco-factory.  Pop.  2280. 


WINNINQEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  3  m. 
S.  W.  Coblenz,  1.  bank  Moselle ;  with  a  church,  and  a  mineral- 
spring.  Pop.  1501. 

WINNIPEG,  a  lake  and  river,  British  America,  Hud 
son's  Bay  territory.  The  LAKE,  the  largest  of  a  remarkable 
chain,  between  lat.  50°  20'  and  53°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  95°  30'  and 
99°  W.,  about  850  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  of  very  irregular 
shape,  particularly  in  the  S.,  and  stretches  S.S.E.  to  N.N.  W. 
for  about  250  in.,  with  breadth  varying  from  5  m.  to  70  m. 
Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Saskatchawan,  which  it  receives 
on  the  N.W. ;  other  important  feeders  are  the  united  Red 
and  Assiniboine  rivers,  the  common  outlet  of  lakes  Winni- 
pigoos  and  Manitoba,  and  the  river  Winnipeg.  It  discharges 
itself  at  the  N.E.  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Nelson.  The  S.  banks  are  well  wooded,  but  the  N.  are 

composed  of  naked  black  and  gray  rock. The  RIVEK,  formed 

by  the  outlets  of  Lake  Sal  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  flows 
circuitously  N.W.  into  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  lake  at 
Fort  Alexander.  It  is  a  large  but  dangerous  stream,  full  of 
rapids  and  cascades,  one  of  which,  called  the  Fall  of  the 
Moving  Waters,  is  of  the  grandest  description. 

W1NNIPIGOOS,  a  lake,  British  America,  Hudson's  Bay 
territory,  about  50  m.  W.  Lake  Winnipeg,  into  which  it  dis 
charges  itself  through  Lake  Manitoba;  length,  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E., about  120m.;  medium  breadth,  25  m.  Its  chief  feeders 
are  the  Swan  and  Red  Deer  rivers,  which  it  receives  in  the 
N.W.  Its  banks,  particularly  in  the  S.,  are  well  wooded,  and 
frequented  by  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer. 

WINNIP1SEOGEE,  a  lake,  U.  States,  New  Hampshire, 
cos.  Belknap  and  Carrol.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape, 
being  divided  at  its  W.  end  into  three  large  bays,  and  in 
dented  by  many  others ;  about  25  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E., 
from  1  m.  to  10  m.  broad;  contains  a  great  number  of  islands, 
partly  cultivated,  and  remarkably  fertile ;  and  has  much  beauti 
ful  and  romantic  scenery,  which  attracts  numerous  visitors. 
Its  outlet  unites  with  the  Pimegewasset  to  form  the  Merrimac. 
It  abounds  with  fish. 

WINNITZA,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  VINNITZA. 

WINNOW  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Cornwall;  6137  ac.  P.  1076. 

WINNWEILER,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  on  the  Al- 
senz,  30  m.  N.W.  Spires;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  copper- foundry,  iron-works,  several  mills,  and  a 
trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1284. 

WINOOSKI,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  the  N.E.  of 
Vermont;  flows  W.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m.,  falls 
into  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  5  m.  N.  Burlington. 
It  is  a  wild  romantic  stream,  often  rushing  through  rocky 
fissures,  and  forming  natural  bridges,  caverns,  and  water-falls. 

WINSCHOTEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  20  m.  S.E. 
Groningen.  It  has  a  substantial  townhouse,  a  jail,  three 
churches,  one  of  them  a  large  excellent  building,  in  a  spacious 
square ;  a  synagogue,  several  schools,  including  a  poor's-school, 
and  several  benevolent  institutions ;  a  considerable  trade  in 
grain,  butter,  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  leather,  &c.  Pop.  3096. 

WINSCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  4140  ac.   P.  1439. 

WINSFORD,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  8656  ac.     P.  604. 

WINSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  2953  ac.     P.  1062. 

WINSLADE  with  KEMFSHOT, par.  Eng.  Hants;  1235  ac. 
Pop.  174. 

WINSLOW,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  6J  m.  j 
E.  Buckingham.  It  consists  principally  of  three  regularly 
built  streets,  is  of  neat  appearance,  and  has  a  spacious  church 
'  in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  square  embattled  tower; 
|  three  Dissenting  chapels,  and  an  endowed  school.  Area  of 
i  par.,  1920  ac.  Pop.  1889. 

WINSTER,  a  market  tn.  England,  co.  and  16  m.  N.W. 
i  Derby ;  with  a  church,  two  Dissenting  chapels,  and  several 
!  schools.  Pop.  928. 

WINSTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Durham;  2961  ac. 
I  Pop.  301.— 2,  Suffolk;  1476  ac.  Pop.  392. 

WINSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  1437  ac.     P.  252. 

WINTER  HARBOUR,  British  N.  America,  S.E.  coast, 
i  Melville  Island,  Arctic  Ocean ;  lat.  74°  47'  2"  N.;  Ion.  110° 
48'  2"  W.     Sir  E.  Parry  wintered  here  in  1819-20. 

WINTERBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov. 
!  and  25  m.  S.E.  Arnsberg;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a 
1  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1852),  1340. 

WINTERBORNE,  seven  pars.  Eng.  Dorset:—!,  (Clen- 
\  stone] ;  1406  ac.  Pop.  97.— 2,  (Houghton] ;  1923  ac.  Pop. 
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313.— 3,  (-Kingston) ;  2508  ac.  Pop.  584. — 4,  (Strickland) ; 
1340ac.  P.  407.— 5,  (-Thomson) ;  710  ac.  P.  37—6,  (-  White- 
church)  ;  2841  ac.  P.  595.— 7,  (-Zelstone) ;  823  ac.  P.  224. 
WINTERBOURNE,  13  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Gloucester; 
3170  ac.  Pop.  2876.— 2,  (Abbas),  Dorset;  1500 ac.  Pop.  195. 
—3,  (Basset),  Wilts;  2210 ac.  Pop.  289.— 4,  (Came),  Dor 
set  ;  1970  ac.  Pop.  150.— 5,  (Dantsey],  Wilts ;  1 1 62  ac.  Pop. 
187.— 6,  (Earls),  Wilts;  1663  ac.  Pop.  281.— 7,  (Gunner), 
Wilts ;  1562  ac.  Pop.  167.— 8,  (Heir  ing  stone),  Dorset;  530  ac. 
Pop.  52. — 9,  (Monckton),  Dorset;  631  ac.  Pop.  87. — 10, 
(Monkton),  Wilts;  1840  ac.  Pop.~245.-l  1,  (St.  Martin),  Dor 
set;  3503  ac.  Pop.  434.— 12,-  (Steepleton),  Dorset;  1783  ac. 
Pop.  206.— 13,  (-Stoke),  Wilts;  3419  ac.  Pop.  365. 

WINTERING!! AM, par.  Eng. Lincoln ;  5675 ac.  P. 824. 
WINTERSLOW,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  4843  ac.     P.  913. 
WINTERSWIJK,  a   vil.  Holland,  prov.   Gelderland, 
37  m.  E.  Arnhem;  with  an  elegant  townhouse,  four  churches, 
a  school,  manufactures  of  calicoes  and  bricks,  and  a  consider 
able  general  trade.     Pop.  2437. 

WINTERTHUR:—  1,  A  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can. 
and  13  m.  N.E.  Zurich,  on  the  Eulach,  in  a  beautiful  plain 
diversified  by  vine-slopes.  It  is  remarkably  well  built ;  with 
a  spacious  and  elegant  church,  a  handsome  townhouse,  an  hos 
pital,  and  excellent  walks,  partly  formed  by  levelling  the  an 
cient  ramparts.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  printed  cotton 
goods,  crapes,  plain  muslin,  and  chemical  products.  Pop. 
(1850),  5341.— 2,  Wintertlmr(0ler-}.  See OBERWINTERTHUR. 
WINTERTON,  a  small  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  Lincoln,  on  the  E.  side  of  one  of  the  Wold  Hills,  about  2  m. 
S.  from  the  Humber.  It  consists  of  a  well-built  main  street, 
and  a  market-place ;  and  has  a  spacious  cruciform  church,  two 
Dissenting  chapels,  national  and  Wesleyan  schools,  a  mecha 
nics'  institute,  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements. 
It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  tesselated  Roman  pavements  are 
common  in  the  vicinity.  Area  of  par.,  3628  ac.  Pop.  1665. 
WINTERTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1515  ac.  P.  722. 
WINTHORPE,  two  pars.  Eng. :— 1,  Lincoln  ;  2339  ac. 
Pop.  299.— 2,  Notts;  680  ac.  Pop.  24S. 

WINTRINGIIAM,par.  Eng.  York ;  8480  ac.  Pop.  588. 
WINTZENHEIM,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haut-Rhin,  4  m. 
W.  Colmar ;  with  manufactures  of  cotton  prints  and  soap,  a 
foundry,  and  cotton-mills.     Pop.  3390. 

W1NWICK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  eo.  Lancaster,  3  m. 
N.  Warrington.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumbria,  who  fell  in  battle  in  the  vicinity,  in 
642.  It  has  an  ancient  and  spacious  parish  church,  with  a 
tower  and  spire;  and  a  free  grammar-school.  In  1648  the 
Scots  and  Royalists  were  here  defeated  by  Cromwell.  P.  469. 
Area  of  par.,  25,148  ac.  Pop.  19,934. 

WIN  WICK,  two  pars.  Eng. :—  1 ,  Northampton ;  2038  ac. 

Pop.  1 55.— 2 ,  Northampton  and  II  unts ;  1 7 1 0  ac.     Pop.  43 1 . 

WINXELE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Brabant, 

13m.  N.E.  Brussels ;  with  a  brewery,  and  some  trade.  P.  1223. 

WIN  YAW  BAY,  an  estuary,  U.  States,  S.  Carolina, 

formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Pedee,  Black,  and  Wacca- 

inaw   river.s,   a  little    above   Georgetown;    length,    14  m.; 

breadth,  2  m.;  lat.  33°  10'  N. 

WINZELN,   a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Schwarzwald, 
bail.  Oberndorf;  with  a  parish  church.     Pop.  1149. 
W1NZERDORF,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  ALVINCZ. 
WINZIG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  24  m. 
N.W.  Breslau.     It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  a  fort ;  and  has 
a  Protestant  and  a  II.  Catholic  church,  an  hospital,  and  a  trade 
in  cattle.     Pop.  (1852),  2150. 

WIPBACH,  or  WIPPACH,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Illyria, 
circle  and  12  m.  W.N.W.  Adelsberg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Birn- 
baumwald;  with  two  castles,  manufactures  of  copperware, 
and  a  trade  in  wine  and  fruit.  Pop.  1100. 

WIPPER,  three  rivers,  Germany: — 1,  Rises  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  gov.  Erfurt,  traverses  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
and  joins  1.  bank  Unstrut,  after  a  course  of  above  40  m. — 2, 
Rises  also  in  Prussian  Saxony,  E.  of  Stolberg;  flows  N.E., 
and  joins  1.  bank  Saale,  after  a  course  of  35  m. — 3,  Rises  in 
Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Arnsberg,  near  Hagen ;  flows 
S.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Rhine,  after  a  course  of  about  30  in. 
W1PPERFURTH,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  22  m. 
N.E.  Cologne,  on  the  Wipper.  It  is  walled ;  has  two  churches, 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather,  hats,  iron 
and  copperware,  and  a  smel ting-furnace.  Pop.  (1852),  1949. 


WIRBALLEN,  tn.  Russian  Poland.   See  WIERZBOLOW. 

WIRKSWORTH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
13  m.  N.N.W.  Derby,  in  a  valley  nearly  surrounded  with 
hills.  It  has  a  handsome  church  in  the  later  English  style, 
four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  almshouses, 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hats,  and  hosiery,  and  malt- 
kilns.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  lead- 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Area  of  par.,  14,154  ac.  Pop.  7480. 

WIRTEMBERG,  country,  Germany.  See  WURTEMBERQ. 

WISBEACII,  or  WISBECH:— 1,  A  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  co.  Cambridge,  on  the  Nene,  over 
which  is  ahandsome  stone-bridge.  It  has  five  principal  streets, 
of  good  width,  well  paved  and  well  kept,  two  market-places, 
and  a  handsome  crescent ;  is  generally  well  built  of  red  brick, 
well  lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  supplied  with  water; 
and  has  a  parish  church,  chapel  of  ease,  six  Dissenting  cha 
pels,  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  antiquities,  union 
workhouse,  a  grammar,  two  national,  two  British,  two  infant, 
and  several  other  schools;  a  literary  society,  with  a  library  of 
about  5000  volumes ;  a  scientific  association,  and  a  mechanics' 
institute  ;  a  large  cotton-mill,  an  extensive  brewery,  a  foundry, 
and  a  trade,  chiefly  in  agricultural  produce,  and  imports  of 
coals  and  timber.  Owing  to  the  improved  navigation  of  the 
Nene,  vessels  of  500  tons  have,  in  spring-tides,  discharged 
their  cargoes  near  the  town.  Among  its  natives  are  Clarkson, 
the  fellow-labourer  of  Wilberforce,  and  WTilliam  Godwin. 
Area  of  par.,  6432  ac.  Pop.  10,594.— 2,  (St.  Mary),  par. 
Cambridge  ;  9606  ac.  Pop.  2 11 5. 

WISBOROUGH -GREEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Sus 
sex,  20  m.  N.N.E.  Chichester,  on  the  Arun.  It  has  a  parish 
church,  with  a  tower  and  lofty  shingled  spire;  a  chapel  of 
ease,  and  an  Independent  chapel.  Pop.  1740.  Area,  8484  ac. 

WISBY,  or  VISBY,  a  tn.  Sweden,  cap.  and  on  the  W.  shore 
of  isl.  Gottland,  which  sometimes  takes  its  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  and  was  once  a  lead 
ing  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league  ;  and  with  its  walls  and 
towers  almost  as  entire  as  in  the  13th  century,  presents  a 
striking  appearance.  In  its  building,  it  exhibits  a  curious 
combination  of  ancient  and  modern  architecture.  The  chief 
objects  of  note  are  the  Dom  or  cathedral,  built  in  1190  ;  the 
Helige-Ands-Kirkan  [church  of  the  Holy  Ghost],  built  in 
1046,  and  an  interesting  specimen  of  early  Gothic  architec 
ture  ;  a  gymnasium,  a  large  hospital  and  workhouse.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  leather  and  tobacco.  The  harbour 
is  good,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Steamers  ply  regularly  be 
tween  Wisby  and  Stockholm.  Pop.  4260. 

WISCHAU,  or  W^ISSKOW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
and  19m.  E.N.E.  Brtinn,on  theHauna.  It  has  three  churches 
and  a  castle,  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  five 
mills.  Pop.  3264. 

WISCONSIN,  a  river,  U.  States,  has  its  sources  in  seve 
ral  small  lakes  on  the  N.  frontiers  of  Wisconsin  state ;  flows 
first  S.,  then  S.W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Mississippi  at  Prairie- 
du-Chien,  after  a  course  of  about  300  m.  It  is  obstructed 
by  many  shoals  and  bars. 

WISCONSIN,  one  of  the  U.  States  of  N.  America;  lat. 
42°  30'  to  47°  N. ;  Ion.  87°  to  92°  40'  W.;  bounded,  N.  by 
Lake  Superior,  N.E.  Michigan,  E.  Lake  Michigan,  S.  Illinois, 
S.W.  Iowa,  and  W.  Minesota;  length,  300m.;  breadth,  240m.; 
area,  53,924  sq.  m.  It  forms  an  irregular  pentagon,  and  con 
sists  of  an  undulating  plateau,  varying  from  600  ft.  to  1500  ft. 
above  sea-level.  The  highest  land  stretches  centrally  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  dividing  the  waters  carried  to  the  lakes, 
from  those  carried  to  the  Mississippi.  From  this  highland 
the  descent  in  the  N.  to  Lake  Superior  is  very  abrupt,  and 
the  surface  is  much  broken  by  torrents  and  cascades.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Mississippi,  which,  with  its  tributary 
St.  Croix,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  and  the  whole  of 
the  S.W.  boundary,  and  is  augmented  by  numerous  other 
streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Chippeway  and 
the  Wisconsin.  The  only  stream  of  any  consequence  not 
belonging  to  the  Mississippi,  is  the  Menomonee,  which  forms 
part  of  the  N.E.  boundary,  and  falls  into  Green  Bay,  a  remark 
able  branch  of  Lake  Michigan.  Besides  the  large  frontier- 
lakes,  many  others  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  largest  is  Winnebago,  which  discharges  itself  by 
Fox  River  into  Green  Bay.  In  some  districts  are  extensive 
swampy  tracts.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  between 
46°  and  47°,  but  the  range  is  very  great,  the  thermometer 
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sometimes  descending  in  winter  to  40°  below  zero,  and  rising 
in  summer  to  1 00°.  The  air  is  said  to  be  generally  salubrious. 
About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  farming 
and  grazing.  The  most  important  mineral  worked  is  lead, 
which  occurs  in  the  S.W.;  copper  is  found  in  the  N.E.,  and 
iron  more  or  less  in  almost  every  district.  Manufactures  have 
made  very  little  progress,  but  the  trade  is  important.  To 
increase  its  facilities,  several  important  works,  among  others, 
the  Portage  canal,  to  communicate  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  Milwaukee  and  Galena  railroad,  are 
now  in  progress.  Madison  is  the  capital.  P.  (1850),  305,191. 

WISELY,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1321  ac.     Pop.  167. 

WISHAW,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  1196  ac.     Pop.  282. 

WISHAWTOWN,  a  vil.  Scotland,  Lanarkshire,  par. 
Cambusnethan,  on  the  Caledonian  railway,  14  m.  E.  by  S. 
Glasgow ;  with  a  chapel  of  ease,  U.  Presbyterian,  Eeformed 
Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  churches,  a  savings'-bank,  several 
sahools,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  large  distillery,  a  flax-mill, 
and  extensive  tile- works.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  the  coal-mines  and  iron-works  of  the  vicinity.  Pop.  3271. 

WISHFOED  (GREAT), par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1610 ac.  P.  378. 

W1SLOKA,  two  rivers,  Austria,  Galicia: — 1,  Rises  on  the 
N.  slope  of  the  Carpathians  ;  flows  very  circuitously  N.N.E., 
and  jcins  r.  bank  Vistula,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. — 2, 
Kises  also  in  the  Carpathians,  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  former; 
flows  N.E.,  and  joins  the  San  near  Grodzisko. 

WISMAR,  a  seaport  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
and  17m.  N.  of  the  town  of  Schwerin.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  ditches,  entered  by  four  gates,  and  is  built  of  an 
oval  form,  with  houses  of  a  curious  and  picturesque  appear 
ance.  It  has  four  churches,  two  of  them  handsome,  and  one 
a  fine  Gothic  structure  of  the  14th  century;  a  townhouse, 
courthouse,  gymnasium,  and  other  schools,  infirmary,  orphan 
hospital,  and  numerous  charities.  The  manufactures  are  in 
significant,  but  the  trade,  favoured  by  one  of  the  best  har 
bours  in  the  Baltic,  is  considerable.  The  principal  exports 
are  butter  and  corn;  imports,  wine,  salt,  coals,  and  herrings. 
Wismar  lost  much  of  its  importance  from  the  rise  of  Liibeck, 
and  suffers  greatly  from  the  competition  of  Rostock.  P.  11,389. 

W1SNICZ,  or  WISCHXITZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle 
Bochnia,  on  the  side  of  a  conical  hill  crowned  by  a  castle 
with  five  towers,  26  m.  S.E.  Cracow.  It  has  wooden  houses, 
a  church,  and  an  old  Carmelite  monastery,  used  partly  as  a 
courthouse,  and  partly  as  a  house  of  correction. 

WISOW1TZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Znaim,  on 
the  Drewniza,  19m.  N.E.  Ilradisch;  with  a  church,  a  castle, 
a  monastery;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  and  a  paper- 
mill.  Pop.  2713. 

WISOWKA,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See  HOCIISTADT. 

WISPINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  1570  ac.    Pop.  83. 

WISSEK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  gov.  Bromberg; 
with  Protestant  and  R.  Catholic  churches.  Pop.  1145. 

WISSEKERKE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  isl.  N. 
Beveland,  9  m.  N. W.  Goes ;  with  a  church  and  school.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1871. 

W1SSEMBOUKG  [Latin,  Alia  Leluslana;  German, 
IVeissenburg] ,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Bas-Rhin,  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills,  r.  bank  Lauter,  33  in.  N.N.E.  Strasburg.  It  commands 
a  pass  leading  to  the  plains  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Vosges,  is 
walled  and  otherwise  fortified,  well  built ;  and  has  a  large 
ancient  Gothic  church,  a  Protestant  church,  a  townhouse,  a 
communal  college,  an  old  tower  used  as  a  prison,  barracks; 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  straw-hats,  potash,  soap,  delft  and 
earthen  ware;  and  a  trade  in  brandy  and  asphalt.  Pop.  3390. 

WISSETT,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2259  ac.     Pop.  490. 

WISS1NGTON,  or  WJSTON,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk ;  1485  ac. 
Pop.  256. 

WISTANSTOW,  par.  Eng.  Salop ;  51 60  ac.  Pop.  1044. 

WIST  ASTON,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  1465  ac.    Pop.  298. 

W1STERN1TZ  (GROSS-),  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Moravia, 

4  m.  E.  Olmiitz,  1.  bank  Bystrica;  with  a  parish  church,  a 

castle,  a  brewery,  a  distillery ;  manufactures  of  rosoglio  and 

spirit  of  wine,  and  iron,  saw,  oil,  and  flour  mills.     Pop.  1408. 

W1STITTEN,  or  WYSZTYTTEN,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland, 

on  the  Prussian  frontiers,  28  m.  N.N. W.  Suwalki ;  with  a 

considerable  general  trade.     Pop.  1579. 

W1STON  or  WIZTON,  a  bor.  and  par.  Wales,  co.  and 
11  m.  N.  by  E.  Pembroke;  with  a  Norman  church,  pictur- 
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csquely situated  ina  plantation;  a  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapel, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.     Pop.  (par.),  683. 

WISTON:— 1,  Par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  7030  ac.  Pop. 
683.— 2,  Par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2865  ac.  Pop.  301.— 3,  (-and- 
Itoberton),  Par.  Scot.  Lanark;  6  m.  by  4  m.  Pop.  819. 

WISTOW,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Hunts;  2070  ac.  Pop. 
553.— 2,Leices.;2100ac.  P.261.— 3,  York;  3870ac.  P. 788. 

WITCH  AM,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  2671  ac.    Pop.  594. 

WITCH AMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1481  ac.   P.  504. 

WITCHFORD,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  2376  ac.    P.  620. 

WITCH  INGH  AM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk:—!,  (Great) ; 
2245  ac.  Pop.  669.— 2,  (Little) ;  738  ac.  Pop.  42. 

WITCHLING,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1309  ac.     Pop.  124. 

WITEBSK,  a  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.     See  VITEBSK. 

WITHAM,  a  river,  England,  rises  on  the  N.  confines  of 
Rutlandshire;  flows  very  circuitously  first  N.  to  Lincoln,  then 
E.,  then  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Wash  about  5  m.  below 
Boston.  The  Fosdyke  canal,  originally  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  connects  it  with  the  Trent,  and  it  is  navigable  to 
Lincoln,  a  distance  of  about  38  m. 

WITHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex, 
8  m.  N.E.  by  E.  Chelmsford,  pleasantly  situated.  It  consists 
principally  of  one  long  street ;  and  has  a  spacious  and  hand 
some  church,  four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  national  school,  and 
two  almshouses.  Area  of  par.,  3633  ac.  Pop.  3303. 

WITHAM,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (Friary),  Somerset; 
4970  ac.  Pop.  556.— 2,  (North),  Lincoln ;  2373  ac.  Pop. 
309.— 3,  (-on-the-IIill),  Lincoln;  4210  ac.  Pop.  635.— 4, 
(South),  Lincoln  ;  3230  ac.  Pop.  544. 

WITHCALL,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  2650  ac.     Pop.  117. 

WITHCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  777  ac.     Pop.  40. 

WITHERIDGE,  a  bor.  and  market  tn.  England,  co. 
Devon,  8  m.  E.  Chulmleigh;  with  a  parish  church,  and  an  en 
dowed  school.  Area,  9048  ac.  Pop.  1309. 

WITHERLEY,  par.  Eng.  Leicest  r  ;  1570  ac.  P.  540. 

WITHERN,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2669  ac.     Pop.  503. 

WITHERNWICK,  par.  Eng.  York;  2600  ac.     P.  513. 

WITHERSDALE,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  880  ac.    P.  199. 

WITHERSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2509 ac.  P.  642. 

WITHIEL,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cornwall;  3005  ac. 
Pop.  452.— 2,  (-Florey),  Somerset;  2485  ac.  Pop.  104. 

WITHINGTON,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Lan 
caster,  4  m.  S.  Manchester.  It  has  a  district  church,  a  Dis 
senting  chapel,  and  the  Lancashire  Independent  college,  a 
handsome  and  substantial  structure.  Pop.  1492. 

WITHINGTON,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Gloucester; 
5830  ac.  Pop.  823.— 2,  Hereford;  2392  ac.  Pop.  881.— 
3,  Salop;  1135ac.  Pop.  266. 

W1THYBROOK,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  2520  ac.  P.  334. 

WITHYCOMBE, par.  Eng. Somerset;  1787 ac.   P.  329. 

WITHYCOMBE-RAWLEiGH, par. Eng. Devon;  2617ac. 
Pop.  1811. 

WITH THAM, par.  Eng.  Sussex;  8086 ac.    Pop.  1692. 

WITH  YPOOLE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  3630  ac.  P.  259. 

WITKOWITZ,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Bidschow,  in  a 
mountain-valley,  about  35  m.  from  Gitschin;  with  a  church, 
a  school,  several  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  2000. 

W1TKOWO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  circle  and  10  m. 
S.E.  Gnesen;  with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  parish 
church,  a  synagogue,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1788. 

W1TLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Surrey;  6328  ac.  Pop. 
1546.— 2,  (Great),  Worcester;  2633  ac.  Pop.  408. 

WITNESHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  199G  ac.    Pop.  575. 

W1TNEY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  llm. 

W.  by  N.  Oxford.    It  consists  principally  of  two  streets,  with 

well-built  houses ;  and  has  a  townhall,  an  old  market-cross,  a 

handsome  blanket-hall,  a  spacious  cruciform  church  with  a 

I  lofty  spire,  some  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  grammar  and  two 

other  endowed  schools,  several  almshouses ;  manufactures  of 

j  blankets  and  gloves,  and  a  trade  in  malt.     Pop.  (tn.),  3099. 

I  Area  of  par.,  7083  ac.     Pop.  5437. 

WITSCHE,  or  Wiczc,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle 
'  Prerau.  Pop.  1350. 

W1TSCHE1N,  or  SWITSCHINA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Styria, 
circle  Marburg ;  with  a  church,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  castle. 
Pop.  1632. 

W1TTEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  and 
30  m.  W.N.W.  Arnsberg,  on  the  Ruhr ;  with  a  church,  paper, 
oil,  and  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1852),  4506. 
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WITTENBACH,  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  St.  Gall;  with 
r  <*ood  school,  and  a  peat-moss.  Pop.  1284. 

WITTENBERG,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony;  gov.  and 
47  m.  N,W.  Merscburg,  r.  bank  Elbe,  here  crossed  by  a  long 
wooden  bridge,  and  near  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  a  place 
of  considerable,  strength,  being  both  surrounded  by  walls  with 
three  gates,  and  defended  by  a  fort  and  a  strong  castle.  It  is 
very  indifferently  built,  and  is  both  dirty  and  ill-paved;  but 
possesses  high  claims  to  notice,-as  having  been  the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation.  In  its  once  celebrated  university,  now 
removed  to  Halle,  Luther  was  professor  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  and  on  the  doors  of  one  of  its  churches  he  hung  up 
the  celebrated  theses,  by  which,  and  the  discussions  which 
followed  on  them,  the  grossest  abuses  and  impostures  of  the 
Papacy  were  overthrown.  The  principal  buildings  and  objects 
of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  Schlosskirche,  in  which  both 
Luther  and  Melancthon  are  buried,  as  well  as  their  faithful 
friends  and  protectors  the  electors  Frederick  the  Wise,  wh.ose 


tures  of  linen  and  hats,  and  some  shipping.     Pop.  1800. 
WITTON,  five  pars.  Eng.  :—  1,  Hunts;  1690  ac.    P. 


monument  is  a  fine  work  by  Peter  Vischer,  and  John  the 
Steadfast,  by  H.  Vischer;  the"  Stadtkirche,  where  Luther  and 
Melancthon  preached,  and  there  is  a  curious  altar-piece  of 
Cranach,  with  real  portraits ;  three  other  churches,  the  re 
mains  of  the  Augustine  monastery,  with  Luther's  apartments ; 
the  houses  of  Melancthon  and  Cranach;  an  iron  statue  of 
Luther  by  Schadow,  in  the  market-place ;  the  townhall,  with 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melancthon ;  the  gymnasium,  theolo 
gical  seminary,  orphan  and  ordinary  hospitals.  The  spot 
where  Luther  burned  the  Pope's  Bull,  immediately  outside 
one  of  the  town-gates,  is  marked  by  being  railed  round.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  the  trade 
is  in  wood  and  cattle.  Wittenberg  has  suffered  much  from 
war,  especially  in  1760,  when  it  was  bombarded  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  a  third  of  the  houses  were  destroyed ;  and  in  1814, 
when  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  the  Prussians  took  it  from 
the  French  by  storm.  Pop.  (1852),  9633. 

WITTENBERGE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
gov.  and  65  m.  N.  W.  Potsdam,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Stepe- 
nitz  with  the  Elbe.  It  contains  a  church,  and  has  a  consider 
able  transit  trade,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop. 
(1852),  4676. 

W1TTENBURG,  a  tn.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  at  the 
confluence  of  a  small  stream  with  the  Schaale,  15  m.  S.W. 
Schwerin.  It  is  entered  by  two  gates;  has  a  parish  church, 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  tobacco-pipes,  nails,  tinware,  and 
tobacco,  a  tannery,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  2705. 

WITTENHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Berks:  — 1,  (Little)- 
870  ac.  Pop.  123.—  2,  (Long);  2280  ac.  Pop.  608 

WITTER,  par.  Irel.  Down ;  2530  ac.     Pop.  965. 

WITTERING,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Northampton; 
2690 ac.  Pop.  262.— 2,  (East),  Sussex;  1505 ac.  Pop  233 
—3,  (West),  Sussex ;  3615  ac.  Pop.  609. 

W1TTERSHAM,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  3601  ac.    Pop  987 

WITTGENSTEIN,  an  isl.  Pacific  Ocean,  Low  Archi 
pelago;  lat.  16°  4'  S. ;  Ion.  145°  39'  W.;  32  m.  long  N.W. 
by  N.,  and  9£  m.  broad  S.E.  by  S.;  discovered  in  1819  by 
Bellingshausen. 

WITTICHENAU,  or  KALOWA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Si 
lesia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  on  the  Black  Elster,  67  m.  S.S.  W.  Frank- 


furt-on-the-Oder;  with  two  churches,  a  poorhouse,  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  hosiery,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  and  several 
mills.  Pop.  (1852),  2320. 

AVITTINGAU,  WITTINAU,  or  TKEBON,  a  tn.  Bohemia, 
circle  and  16m.  E.N.E.  Budweis,  on  the  Goldbach  ;  with  three 
churches,  a  castle,  two  hospitals,  barracks,  and  an  active  trade 
in  wood.  Pop.  3319. 

W1TTINGEN,  a  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  and  40  m.  S.S.E, 
Liineburg  ;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  sal-ammoniac. 
Pop.  1225. 

WITTLICH,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  20  m. 
N.N.E.  Treves,  on  theLieser;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church  and 
chapel,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  tobacco.  Pop. 
(1852),  3109. 

WITTMUND,  a  tn.  Hanover,  gov.  and  14  m.  N.E.  Au- 
ricli,  on  a  canal;  with  a  superior  burgher-school,  manufac 

267. 

—2.  Norfolk;  587  ac.  Pop.  153.—  3,  Norfolk;  1746  ac. 
P.  299.  —  4,  (East),  York;  7730  ac.  P.  610.— 
5,  (West),  York;  3715  ac.  Pop.  550. 

WITTON-Gli-BERT,  a  vil.  and  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  and  3  m.  W.  Durham,  pleasantly  situ 
ated  on  the  Browney.  It  is  well  built  ;  and 
has  a  church  with  a  tower,  a  national  school, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  monastic  institution  and 
chapel.  Area,  2535  ac.  Pop.  1758. 

WITTON-LE-WEAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Durham,  on  an  acclivity  above  1.  bank 
Wear,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  5  m.  W.N.  W. 
Bishop-Auckland.  It  has  an  ancient  church, 
an  endowed  school,  an  old  castle,  crowned  with 
towers  and  turrets  ;  sandstone  quarries,  and 
large  collieries.  Area,  2955  ac.  Pop.  918. 

WITTSTOCK,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  gov.   Potsdam,  1.  bank  Dosse, 
59  m.  N.W.  Berlin.    It  has  a  church,  an  hospi- 
er,  Der  Eibrfrom.    tal  ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  a 
tannery,  brewery,  distillery,  pitch-ovens,  saw 
and  paper  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Pop.  (1852),  6810. 

WITZENHAUSEN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen, 
on  the  Werra,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  15  m.  E.  Cassel.  It 
has  walls  with  four  gates,  a  parish  church,  an  elegant  Gothic 
chapel  with  a  fine  turret  ;  manufactures  of  leather  and  tobacco, 
a  large  paper  and  other  mills,  and  dye-works.  Pop.  3235. 

WIVELISCOMBE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Somerset,  10  m.  W.  by  N.  Taunton.  It  has  a  church,  two 
Dissenting  chapels,  three  schools,  an  infirmary,  a  dispensary, 
a  brewery,  and  a  slate-quarry.  Area,  5984  ac.  Pop.  2861. 
WIVELSFIELD,  par.  Eng.  Sussex  ;  3103  ac.  P.  608. 
WIVENHOE,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on 
the  Colne,  4£  m.  S.E.  Colchester,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  It 
has  a  custom-house  with  a  commodious  quay,  an  ancient 
church  with  a  square  embattled  tower,  a  Dissenting  chapel  ; 
and  important  oyster  with  other  fisheries.  Pop.  1672.  Area, 
1597  ac. 

WIVETON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk  ;  1042  ac.     Pop.  2  15. 
WIX,  par.  Eng.  Essex  ;  3090  ac.     Pop.  778. 
WIXFORD,  par.  Eng.  Warwick;  530  ac.     Pop.  117. 
W1ZNA,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  gov.  and  50  m.  S.S.W. 
Augustowo,  r.  bank  Narew.     Pop."2160. 

WKRA,  or  WEA,  a  river,  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  E.  Prus 
sia,  where  it  first  takes  the  name  of  Soldau;  flows  S.W.  past 
Soldau,  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  then  S.S.E  ,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  110  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Bug  a  little  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Vistula  at  Modlin.  Its  chief  affluents, 
both  on  the  right,  are  the  Lidinia  and  Sonna. 

WLADIKAWKAS,  a  tn.  Caucasia.    See  VLADIKAAVKAS. 
WLADIMIR,  a  tn.  and  gov.  Russia.     See  VLADIMIU. 
WLASCHIM,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  20  m.  S.S.W. 
Kaurzim  ;  with  a  church,  a  fine  castle  with  a  park,  a  court 
house  and  hospital,  tile-works,  and  a  saw  and  a  flour  mill. 
Pop.  2236. 

WLODAWA,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  and  70  m. 
S.E.  Siedlec,on  the  Wlodawka,near  its  confluence  with  l.bank 
Bug  ;  with  an  active  trade  across  the  frontiers.  Pop.  1400. 
WOAHOO,  or  OAHU,  one  of  the  Sandwich  isls.,  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  lat.  21°  20'  N.  ;  Ion.  157°  37'  W.  (R.)  ;  40  m.  long,  by 
20  m.  broad.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though  exhibiting 
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few  signs  of  cultivation,  is  in  some  parts  fertile,  producing 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  &c.,  and  some  coffee.  In  the  N.  there 
is  much  fine  scenery. 

WOBBELIN,  a  vil.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,  18m.  S.S.E. 
Schwerin.  The  poet  Kb'rner,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Rosen 
berg,  is  buried  under  a  great  oak  in  front  of  this  village. 

WOBURN,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  13  m. 
S.W.  Bedford,  on  a  gentle  eminence.  It  consists  of  four 
spacious  streets;  Las  a  singularly  picturesque  church,  nearly 
covered  with  ivy;  two  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free  school,  a 
handsome  market-house ;  and  manufactures  of  straw-plait.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Woburn  abbey,  with  its  noble  park, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Areaof  par.,3200ac.  P.2049. 

WODA,  a  vil.  Japan,  isl.  Kiusiu,  prov.  Fizen,  between 
Uresino  and  Wukumoto ;  with  a  celebrated  idol,  placed  in  a 
large  camphor-tree  at  its  entrance. 

WODECQ,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainaut,  22  m. 
N.N.W.Mons;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  breweries,  brick 
works,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Pop.  2935. 

WODNIAN,  or  WODNAN,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Prachin, 
on  the  Blanitz.  It  has  walls  with  three  gates,  two  churches, 
a  courthouse,  barracks,  and  an  hospital.  Pop.  2241. 

WODZISLAW,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  gov.  Kielcc,  34  m. 
N.E.  Cracow.  Pop.  about  2000. 

WOERDEN,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  S-  Holland,  17  m.  E. 
Leyden,  on  both  sides  the  Rhine.  It  was  once  fortified,  and 
still  has  two  gates;  its  inner  walls  have  been  turned  into  fine 
planted  walks.  It  has  a  large  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  house 
of  correction;  a  townhall,  communal  house,  weighhouse,  a 
large  arsenal,  storehouse,  barracks,  three  churches,  a  syna 
gogue,  several  superior,  common,  town,  and  orphan  schools, 
two  orphan  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent  institutions,  some 
boat-building  yards,  numerous  brick  and  tile  works,  several 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  hemp,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Pop.  4233. 

WOESTEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 
on  the  Kemmelbeke,  28  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  a  brewery 
and  .some  trade.  Pop.  1204. 

WOGNOMIESTETZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  30  m.  S.E. 
Czaslau;  with  a  church  and  a  chapel.  Pop.  1084. 

WOHLAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  20  m. 
N.  W.  Breslau,  on  the  Jiische,  between  several  lakes.  It  con 
sists  of  a  walled  town  with  three  gates,  and  of  three  suburbs; 
and  has  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  townhouse, 
courthouse,  several  schools,  infirmary,  hospital ;  and  manu 
factures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  hats.  Pop. 
(1852),  2228. 

WOHLEN,  two  places,  Switzerland: — 1,  A  tn.  and  par., 
can.  Aargau,  on  the  Viinz,  11  m.  E.S.E.  Aarau;  with  a  hand 
some  church,  and  manufactures  of  straw-plait.  Pop.  2124. 
— 2,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can.  and  4  m.  W.N.W.  Bern,  on  a  well- 
cultivated  slope,  1.  bank  Aar.  Pop.  2577. 

WOHRDEN,  a  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein,  S.  Dit- 
marsh,about20m.  W.S.W.Rendsburg;  withachurch.  P. 800. 

WOJEREZY,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  HOYEKSWERDA. 

WOK  AN,  one  of  the  Arru  isls.,  with  a  vil.  of  same  name, 
and  another  called  Simau.  Inhabitants  mostly  Christians. 

WOK1NG,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  on  the 
Wey,  the  Basingstoke  canal,  and  the  London  and  South  Wes 
tern  railway,  3  m.  N.N.W.  Ripley;  with  a  parish  church,  a 
district  church,  Baptist,  Independent,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels, 
an  ancient  palace,  a  brewery,  and  a  paper-mill.  Area,  7332  ac. 
Pop.  2837. 

WOKINGHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Berks,  7  m.  S.E.  Reading.  It  has  an  ancient  townhall,  a 
thurch,  also  ancient;  two  Dissenting  churches,  a  free  school, 
almshouses;  manufactures  of  silk,  gauze,  and  shoes,  malt- 
kilns,  and  a  large  flour  trade.  Area  of  par.,  8131  ac.  P.  3752. 

WOLD-NEWTON,  par.  Eng.  York ;  1960  ac.     Pop.  276. 

WOLDBOROUGH  with  NEWTOWN-ABBOT,  par.  Eng. 
Devon;  1231  ac.  Pop.  3227. 

WOLDEGK,  a  walled  tn.  Meklenburg-Strelitz,  21  m. 
N.E.  Neu-Strelitz;  with  a  church,  a  burgher-school,  manufac 
tures  of  mirrors,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  tanneries,  tile-works, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  2186. 

WOLDENBERG:— 1,  A  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Branden 
burg,  gov.  and  66  m.  N.E.  Frankfurt -on- the-Oder,  on  aheight 
above  several  lakes,  and  at  the  junction  of  three  railways.  It 
is  walled  ;  and  has  a  church,  manufactures  of  woollens,  lime, 
and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  P.  (1852),  3983. 


WOLDINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1570  ac.  Pop.  48. 
WOLF  RIVEK,  t  wo  rivers,U.  States:—!,  An  affluent  of 
the  Mississippi,  rises  in  the  N.  of  the  state  of  that  name;  flows 
W.N.W.  into  Tennessee,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  m., 
joins  1.  bank  Mississippi  at  Memphis. — 2,  Rises  in  the  N.  of 
j  Wisconsin;  flows  S.S.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Fox  a  little  above 
I  the  expansion  of  the  latter  into  Winnebago  Lake.    It  is  navi 
gated  by  steamers  for  about  150  m. 

WOLFACII,  a  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  at  the 

j  junction  of  the  Wolfach  and  Kinzig,  26  m.  N.E.  Freiburg; 

with  a  church,  a  castle,  baths,  and  a  trade  in  wood.    P.  1653. 

WOLFACH  (OBER-),  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 

dist.  and  near  Wolfach;  with  a  church,  and  six  mills.  P.  2 128. 

WOLFEGG,  a  vil.  Wurtemberg,  circle  Danube,  bail. 

and  9  m.  S.S.E.  Waldsee ;  with  a  church,  and  a  castle,  with 

a  picture-gallery,  and  library  of  100,000  vols.     Pop.  1714. 

WOLFELSDORF,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
and  S.S.W.  Breslau,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  of  the 
Schneeberg ;  with  a  church,  to  which  numerous  pilgrimages 
are  made;  and  a  fine  cascade.  Pop.  1530. 

WOLFENBUTTEL,  a  tn.  Brunswick,    on  the  Oker, 
and  on  the  railway  from  Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  8  m.  S. 
Brunswick.     It  consists  of  a  walled  town  with  two  gates,  and 
of  two  suburbs,  is  well  built,  in  handsome  squares  and  spaci 
ous  streets;  and  has  two  Protestant  churches,  one  of  them 
j  large  and  handsome  ;  a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  a  synagogue,  a 
!  castle,  townhouse,  arsenal,  a  library  of  150,000  vols.,  includ- 
|  ing  Luther's  Bible,  with  his  MS.  notes;  a  statue  of  Lessing, 
i  who  was  long  librarian  to  the  duke ;  a  gymnasium,  theologi- 
j  cal  seminary,  several  schools,  hospitals,  and  charities ;  manu- 
I  factures  of  linen,  silk-ribbons,  lacquerware,  leather,  liqueurs, 
and  tobacco,  and  a  trade  in  yarn  and  cattle.     Pop.  9003. 

WOLFENSCHIESS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can, 
j  Unterwalden,  on  the  Aa,  7  m.  E.N.E.  Sarnen ;  with  a  handsome 
I  church,  and  a  ruined  castle.  Pop.  1118. 

WOLFERLOW,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1535  ac.    P.  135. 
WOLFHAGEN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  on  a 
height,  14  m.  W.  Cassel.     It  consists  of  a  walled  town  with 
four  gates,  and  a  suburb ;  and  has  a  courthouse,  hospital, 
j  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  and  bleachfields.     Pop.  3187. 
WOLFIIALDEN,  a  vil.   and  par.    Switzerland,  can. 
j  Appenzell,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rheinthal,  9  m.  E.N.E.  St. 
j  Gall;  with  a  parish  church,  on  a  mountain-slope;  manufac 
tures  of  muslin,  and  some  trade  in  corn.     Pop.  2124. 

WOLFHAMCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Warw.;  3470ac.  P.  464. 
WOLFO,  orBALF,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Oedenburg,  beauti 
fully  situated  near  the  Neusiedler-see,  in  a  narrow  valley  be 
tween  orchards  and  vineyards.     It  is  famous  for  its  sulphur- 
springs. 

WOLFORD  (GREAT),  par.  Eng.  Warw. ;  2679  ac.  P.  520. 
WOLFRATSHAUSEN,  or  WOLFERTSHAUSEN,  a  mar 
ket  tn.  Upper  Bavaria,  on  the  Loisach,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Isar.     It  has  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  a  castle, 
manufactures  of  soda,  and  a  trade  in  wood.     Pop.  1200. 

WOLFSBERG,  a  tn.  Austria,  Illyria,  circle  Klagen- 
I  furt,  on  the  Lavant ;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  and  important 
;  iron-works.  Pop.  1466. 

WOLGA,  a  river,  Russia.     See  VOLGA. 
WOLGAST,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  and 
!  32  m.  S.E.  Stralsund,  1.  bank  Peene.     It  was  once  strongly 
fortified ;  and  has  a  church,  a  ruined  castle,  building-yards, 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  soap,  and  candles,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  cattle,  and  horses.     Pop.  5240. 

WOLHYNIA,  a  gov.  Russia.     See  VOLIIYNIA. 
WOLIN,  a  tn. Bohemia,  circle  Prachin;  with  two  churches, 
a  townhouse,  and  several  mills.     Pop.  1570. 

WOLKENSTEIN,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  r.  bank 

Zschoppau,  12  m.  S.S.E.  Chemnitz  ;  with  a  castle,  a  church, 

I  and  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and  lace, 

and  several  mills.     There  are  thermal-baths  in  the  vicinity. 

Pop.  1901. 

WOLKERSDORF,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  9  m.  E.N.E.  Korneuburg ;  with  a  hand 
some  church,  an  old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wine,  and 
timber.  Pop.  1110. 

WOLLASTON,  par.  Eng.  Northam. ;  3640  ac.  P.  1261. 
WOLLASTON  LAND,  a  territory,  British  America,  se 
parated  from  the  continent  by  the  Dolphin  and  Union  Strait, 
and  intersected  by  lat.  70°  N.,  and  loii.  115°  W. 
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WOLLATON,  par.  Eng.  Notts ;  2340  ac.     Pop.  581 . 
WOLLEKAU,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  12  m.  I 
N.N.E.  Schwyz,  on  a  slope  about  1  m.  above  the  lake,  and  j 
on  the  frontiers  of  can.  Ziirich;  with  a  handsome  church. 
Pop.  2397. 

WOLLESCIINITZ,  a  vll.  Bohemia,  circle  Bunzlau,  near 
Semill ;  with  a  church,  and  two  mills.  Pop.  1263. 

WOLLHAUSEN-WiGGERN,  a  vil.  and   par.    Switzer 
land,  can.  and  10m.  W.  Luzern,  on  the  Emme,  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  Wollhausen-im  Markt.      The 
former  village  has  a  parish  church  and  parsonage  on  a  height,  ; 
and  pop.  1381  ;  the  latter  is  ove'rhung  by  a  ruined  castle. 

WOLLIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,   prov.   Pomerania,  gov.  and  ! 
29  m.  N.  Stettin,  on  isl.  of  its  name,  and  on  the  Dievenow,  j 
here  crossed  by  three  bridges,  connecting  it  with  the  main 
land.     It  is  walled ;  has  four  suburbs,  two  churches  ;  manu-  ' 
factures  of  leather,  building-yards,  a  fishery,  and  some  trade.  ] 

Pop.  (1852),  4591. The. ISLAND,  one  of  those  on  N.  side  ^ 

of  the  Great  liaff,  between  it  and  the  Baltic,  is  of  irregular  | 
shape,  bounded,  E.  by  the  Dievenow,  and  W.  by  the  Ost- 
Swiene,  and  measures  20  m.  N.E.  to  S.W.,  by  3  m.  to  10  m. 
broad. 

WOLLISHOFEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
2  m.  S.S.W.  Zurich,  W.  bank  of  the  lake;  with  a  church  and 
school-house.  A  fierce  struggle  took  place  here  in  1799,  be 
tween  the  French  and  Russians.  Pop.  1047. 

WOLLONDILLY,  a  river,  New  S.  Wales,  rises  in  co. 
Areyle,  flows  N.N.E. ,  and  joins  the  Warragamba,  45  m.  ! 
W.8.W.  Sydney. 

WOLLONGONG,  a  seaport  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  co.  Cam- 
den,  60  m.  S.  W.  Sydney,  much  resorted  to  by  invalids  on  ac 
count  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation. 

WOLLSTEIN,  or  WOLSZLYN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and 
32  m.  S.W.  Posen,  between  two  lakes;  with  a  church,  a  gym-  j 
nasium,   a  synagogue ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  ' 
cloth,  and  tanneries.     Pop.  (1852),  2819. 

"WOLMIRSTADT,  a  tn.   Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  [ 
and  7  m.  N.  Magdeburg,  1.  bank  Ohre.    It  has  walls  with  three 
gates,  a  Protestant  church,  a  townhouse,  manufactures  of  linen  i 
and  leather,  numerous   bleachfields,  distilleries,  and   sugar 
and  liqueur  factories.     Pop.  (1852),  3652. 

WOLNZACH,  or  WOLLNZACH,  a  market  tn.  Upper  Ba-  ; 
varia,  dist.  and  N.E.  Pfuffenhofen ;  with  two  churches,  a  town- 
house  and  castle,  and  several  breweries.     Pop.  1023. 
WOLOGDA,  a  gov.  Russia.     See  VOLOGDA. 
WOLSDORF,  or  WELSDORF,  a  vil.   Bohemia,   circle 
Koniggriitz,  on  a  small  stream,  about  2  m.  from  Kukus.     It 
is  a  straggling  place,  consisting  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a 
lower ;  and  has  a  church,  a  school,  and  several  mills.   P.  1 1 18. 

WOLSINGHAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  j 
and  13£  m.  W.S.W.  Durham,  in  the  vale  of  the  Wear;  with 
an  ancient  church,  various  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar- 
school,  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen  cloth,  edge-tools,  and 
implements  of  husbandly.  Area  of  par.,  20,403  ac.  P.  4585. 
WOLSK,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  VOLSK. 
WOLSTAN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Warwick,  on  ! 
the  Avon,  and  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  5  m. 
E.S.E.  Coventry.     It  has  a  large  cruciform  church,  with  a  ! 
very  ancient  tower ;  a  Baptist  chapel,  and  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  encampment.     Area,  2770  ac.     Pop.  1209. 

WOLSTANTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford, 
near  the  summit-level  of  the  Grand  Trunk  canal,  about  1  m. 
E.N.E.  Newcastle-under-Lyme;  with  an  ancient  parish  church, 
several  Dissenting  chapels,  manufactures  of  china  and  earthen 
ware,  brick  and  tile  works,  collieries,  and  several  blast-fur-  j 
naces.  Area,  10,739  ac.  Pop.  22,191. 

WOLUWE,  two  nearly-contiguous  places,  Belgium,  prov.  ! 

Brabant,  on  the  Woluwe,  4  m.  E.  Brussels: 1,  (-St.-Lam- 

bcrt)  ;  with  a  brewery,  distillery,  two  flour-mills,  and  some  ' 
trade.    Large  numbers  of  peats  are  cut  in  the  vicinity.    Pop. 
1111.— 2,   (-St. -Pier re};  with  a  flour-mill  and  a   brewery. 
Pop.  1164. 

WOLVERIIAMPTON,  a  market  tn.  and  mun.  and  pad. 
bor.  England,  co.  Stafford,  12  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Birmingham. 
It  ia  beautifully  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  com 
manding  a  picturesque  view,  and  is  substantially  but  very 
irregularly  built.  During  the  last  ten  years,  however,  it  has 
made  extraordinary  progress,  and  many  public  buildings  have 
been  erected,  and  works  of  general  utility  carried  on.  The  more 


important  edifices  and  objects  of  note  are  eight  churches,  of 
which  the  principal  is  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  a 
fine  stately  structure,  with  lofty  embattled  tower,  and  many 
features  of  great  interest ;  several  excellent  Dissenting  chapels, 
an  exchange,  a  very  capacious  market-hall,  a  public  subscrip 
tion-library  of  about  10,000  volumes,  a  very  elegant  school 
of  practical  art,  opened  in  1854;  a  noble  hospital,  a  townhall, 
a  very  large  and  convenient  orphanage,  mainly  founded  by 
Mr.  John  Lees,  an  inhabitant  and  merchant ;  a  theatre,  a  me 
chanics'  institute,  a  free  grammar,  blue-coat,  ragged,  national, 
and  other  schools,  various  other  charitable  institutions,  a  union 
poorhouse,  a  cemetery,  race-course,  cattle-market,  subscrip 
tion-baths,  &c. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  great  midland  mining-district, 
Wolverhampton  derives  its  wealth  from  the  extensive  beds  of 
coal  and  ironstone  which  abound  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  work 
ing  of  which  gives  abundant  occupation  to  large  numbers  of 
its  population.  The  smelting  of  iron-ore,  and  its  conversion 
into  pig,  railway,  sheet,  hoop,  rod,  and  nail  iron,  boiler-plates, 
iron-castings,  &c.,  constitute  its  staple  manufacture  and  trade; 
but  it  has  from  an  early  period  obtained  a  high  name  for  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  its  artisans  in  the  manufac 
ture  of  locks  and  keys.  Almost  every  article  produced  from 
steel,  brass,  and  tin  is  made  here  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Among  other  articles  may  be  principally  enumerated  hinges, 
latches,  bolts,  axes,  spades  and  garden-tools,  vices,  anvils, 
coffee  and  malt  mills,  fire-irons,  grates,  &c.  Papier  macho" 
and  japanned  and  tin  wares  are  very  extensively  made,  and 
notice  is  also  due  to  the  manufactures  of  tin-plates,  enamelled 
culinary  utensils,  chemicals,  varnishes,  &c.  All  the  goods 
thus  produced  are  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  ster 
ling  character  of  their  workmanship.  The  facilities  enjoyed 
in  carrying  on  this  important  trade  are  very  ample.  The 
advantage  of  canal-communication  has  long  been  possessed, 
and  latterly  the  town  has  become  the  focus  of  the  London 
and  North  Western,  Shrewsbury  and  Birmingham,  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  other  railways,  for  which 
two  handsome  and  commodious  stations  have  been  provided. 
Besides  two  weekly  markets,  an  annual  fair,  granted  by 
Henry  III.  in  1258,  is  still  held  during  three  days. 

Wolverhampton  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  although  little 
can  be  ascertained  of  its  history  till  996,  when  Wulfrune  or 
Wulfruna,  sister  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  relict  of  Althelm, 
Duke  of  Northampton,  founded  and  endowed  here  the  church 
and  college  of  St.  Mary,  afterwards  re-dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
Originally  Hampton,  afterwards  Wolfrune's  Hampton,  it  has 
long  since  been  corrupted  to  its  present  name. 

The  municipal  borough  was  incorporated  in  1847,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  wards,  bearing  the  names  of  its  eight 
churches.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which  includes  Bil- 
ston,  appoints  two  members.  Area  of  par.,  16,680  ac.  Pop. 
92,287.  Pop.  (num.  bor.),  49,985. 

WOLVERLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Worcester, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  and  the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  canal,  2  m.  N.N.W.  Kidderminster;  with 
some  curious  houses  cut  out  of  the  natural  sandstone-reck,  a 
parish  and  a  district  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  one  of 
the  principal  depots  of  the  engines  and  goods  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  railway,  consisting  of  a  quadrangular  in- 
closure  surrounded  by  several  streets  of  houses  for  the  nume 
rous  workmen.  Area,  5532  nc.  Pop.  2441. 

WOLVERTHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Bra 
bant,  8  m.  N.N.E.  Brussels  ;  with  breweries,  a  distillery,  and 
two  corn-mills.  Pop.  3301 . 

WOLVERTON,  four  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bucks;  2260  ac. 
Pop.  2070.  It  contains  a  station  on  the  London  and  N.  W. 
railway,  at  which  extensive  works  have  been  erected  for  re 
pairing  locomotives,  &c. ;  the  dwellings  of  the  workmen  and 
railway-servants,  with  a  church,  school,  reading  room,  &c., 
forming  a  small  town.— 2,  Hants  ;  1395  ac.  Pop.  188.— 3, 
Norfolk; 5634  ac.  Pop.165.— 4, Warwick;  1320 ac.  Pop.  174. 

WOLVES- NEWTON,  par.  Eng.  Mourn. ;  2649  ac.  P.  219. 

WOLVEY,  par.  Eng.  Warwick  ;  3790  ac.     Pop.  963. 

WOMBOURN,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  4680  ac.  Pop.  2007. 

WOMBRIDGE,  par.  Eng.  Stafford;  698  ac.  Pop.  2166. 

WOMEN8WOULD,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  lOlOac.    P. 256. 

WOMER8LEY,  par.  Eng.  York;  7780  ac.  Pop.  998. 

WOMMELGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
G  m.  E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Grand  Schyn,  and  the  canal  of 
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Herrenthals ;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  two  breweries,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1534. 

WONASTOW,  par.  Eng.  Monmouth;  1599  ac.    P.  141. 

WONCK,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  on 
the  Geer  or  Jaar,  16  m.  S.E.  Hasselt;  with  manufactures  of 
straw-hats,  and  a  quarry  of  building-stone.  Pop.  1525. 

WONDELGIIEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  canal  of  Terneuzen,  and  on  the  Lieve  and 
the  Caele,  2  m.  N.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  starch,  plan 
tations  of  white  mulberries,  a  brewery,  and  two  flour-mills. 
Pop.  1172. 

WONE,  a  ruined  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Candeisli ;  with 
eight  large  and  four  small  pagodas  of  hewn  granite,  and  a 
pyramidical  form  with  numerous  carvings,  decorations,  and 
colossal  statues. 

WONERSH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Surrey,  3  m. 
S.S.E.  Guildford,  on  the  Wey  and  Arun  canal.  It  has  a 
parish  church  with  a  tower,  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Park 
of  Lord  Grantley;  two  Independent  chapels,  and  a  mill  for 
dressing  leather.  Pop.  1280.  Area,  4427  ac. 

WONGROWIEC,  or  WAGROWIEC,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Posen,  gov.  and  41  m.  S.W.  Bromherg,  on  the  Wilna  and  a 
small  lake;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  monastery,  and  a 
synagogue.  Pop.  (1852),  2734. 

WONSTON,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  4160  ac.     Pop.  716. 

WONTERGIIEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  on  the  Oude-Mandel,  an  affluent  of  the  Lys,  15  m. 
W.S.W.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton. 
Pop.  1075. 

WOO-E-siiAN,  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  spots  of  the  empire,  in  the  N.W.  of  prov.  Fokien,  in 
the  Bohea  tea  district,  420  m.  N.E.  Canton.  It  consists  of  a 
collection  of  abrupt  and  almost  vertical  heights,  the  loftiest 
about  1000  ft.,  scattered  apparently  by  some  great  convulsion 
of  nature  over  an  extensive  plain.  They  are  covered  with 
numerous  Buddhist  temples,  the  largest  of  which,  properly 
itself  a  collection  of  temples,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
sloping  side  of  a  basin  scooped  out  of  the  highest  summit, 
with  a  lake  in  its  centre,  and  tea-plantations  and  dense  forests 
on  its  sides.  The  rocks  are  composed  in  their  lower  parts 
of  clay-slate  and  sandstone  conglomerates,  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  masses  or  veins  of  quartz  and  granite.  The 
latter,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  caused  by  the  abundance  of  fine 
deep  bluish-black  mica  which  it  contains,  forms  the  summit, 
and  hence,  probably,  also  the  nucleus  of  the  principal  moun 
tains  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

WOOBUKN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Bucks,  on  a 
small  stream,  3  m.  W.S.W.  Beaconsfield ;  with  a  handsome 
parish  church,  Independent  and  Wesleyan  chapels  ;  manufac 
tures  of  bone-lace,  and  paper  and  flour  mills.  Area,  2850  ac. 
Pop.  2026. 

WOOD-DALUXG,  par.  Eng  Norfolk ;  2444  ac.     P.  574. 

WOOD  DITTON,  par.  Eng.  Cambridge;  4899 ac.  P.  1298. 

WOOD-EATON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford ;  639  ac.     Pop.  89. 

WOOD-ENDEiiBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  990  ac.    Pop.  291. 

WOOD-NEWTON,  par.  Eng.  Northamp.;  1590  ac.  P.  501. 

WOOD-NORTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1726  ac.      P.  308. 

WOOD-RisiNO,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1363  ac.     Pop.  127. 

WOODB ASTWICK, par. Eng.  Norfolk ;  2 1 63 ac.  P. 293. 

WOODBOKOUGH,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  7  m. 
N.N.E.  Nottingham,  on  the  Doverbeck.  It  has  a  parish  church 
with  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  Wesleyan  and  Baptist  chapels, 
a  free  school,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery.  William  Lee  in 
vented  the  stocking- frame  here  in  1528.  Area,1940ac.  P.852. 

WOODBOROUGH,par.  Eng. \Vilts;  1015ac.   Pop. 424. 

WOODBR1DGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  7J  m.  E.N.E.  Ipswich,  on  a  slope  above  the  Deben, 
here  navigable  for  vessels  of  120  tons.  It  has  two  main 
streets,  a  spacious  square,  a  fine  church  of  dark  flint  inter 
mixed  with  freestone,  with  a  magnificent  tower ;  four  Dissent 
ing  chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  a  handsome  courthouse, 
a  custom  house,  bonded  warehouses,  a  theatre,  and  house  of 
correction.  The  chief  exports  are  corn,  flour,  and  malt;  and 
the  imports  coal ,  timber,  foreign  wine,  spirits,  porter,  groceries, 
and  ironmongery.  Area  of  par.,  1059  ac.  Pop.  5161. 

WOODBUUY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  on 
the  Exe,  3  m.  E.S.E.  Topsham;  with  a  parish  and  a  district 
church,  and  an  ancient  earthwork  of  irregular  form,  called 
Woodbury  castle.  Area,  7804  ac.  Pop.  2014. 


WOODCHESTER,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Glouces 
ter,  on  a  height,  2  m.  S.W.  Stroud.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station ;  and  has  a  parish  church  with  a  fine  monument, 
a  Baptist  chapel,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  Area, 
1203  ac.  Pop.  893. 

WOODCHURCH,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Cheshire;  5792 
ac.  Pop.  2927.— 2,  Kent;  6949  ac.  Pop.  1286. 

WOODCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  1350  ac.     Pop.  100. 

WOODFORD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on 
the  borders  of  Epping  Forest,  8  m.  N.N.E.  London;  with  an 
elegant  modern  church,  with  a  square  embattled  tower;  a 
chapel  of  ease,  Wesleyan  and  Independent  chapels,  a  Corin 
thian  marble-pillar  about  40  ft.  high,  erected  as  a  monument 
in  the  church-yard;  and  a  mineral-spring.  Area,  2148  ac. 
Pop.  2774. 

WOODFORD,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Northampton; 
2655  ac.  Pop.  800. — 2,  Northampton;  1750 ac.  Pop.  726. 
—3,  Wilts;  2780  ac.  Pop.  496. 

WOODHALL,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  2240  ac.     Pop.  275. 

WOODHAM,  three  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  (Ferris),  Essex; 
4481  ac.  Pop.  981.— 2,  (-Mortimer),  Essex  ;  1380  ac.  Pop. 
326.— 3,  (Walter),  Essex;  2421  ac.  Pop.  585. 

WOODHAY  (EAST),  a  par.  England,  consisting  chiefly 
of  the  vils.  Woodhay,  East  End,  and  North  End,  co.  Hants, 
5  m.  W.S.W.  Newbury.  It  has  a  parish  church,  and  Inde 
pendent  and  Wesleyan  chapels.  Bishops  Hooper,  Ken,  and 
Lowth  were  rectors  of  this  parish.  Area,  4966  ac.  Pop.  1550. 

WOODHAY  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  Berks ;  1407  ac.    P.  1 15. 

WOODHORN,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northumber 
land,  near  the  sea,  8  m.  E.N.E.  Morpeth;  with  a  very  ancient 
Norman  church  with  a  tower,  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  a  charit 
able  endowment.  Area,  8456  ac.  Pop.  1598. 

WOODHURST,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  2130  ac.    Pop.  533. 

WOODLANDS,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2561  ac.    Pop.  476. 

WOODLEIGH,  par.  Eng.  Devon;  231 9  ac.     Pop.  233. 

WOODLE'S  ISLAND,  Pacific  Ocean.     See  KUKIA. 

WOODMANCOTE,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2236 ac.  P.  326. 

WOODMANCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  1396 ac.  Pop. 76. 

WOODMANSTERNE,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  1590  ac. 
Pop.  271. 

WOODNESBOROUGII,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  2944  ac. 
Pop.  813. 

WOODSFORD,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  1742  ac.     Pop.  183. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  parl.  and  num.  bor.  England,  co.  and 
8  m.  N.N.W.  Oxford,  on  the  Glyme;  with  spacious  streets, 
substantial  and  generally  handsome  houses,  a  church  with  a 
tower,  two  Dissenting  chapels,  a  handsome  townhall,  a  gram 
mar  and  two  endowed  free  schools,  almshouses ;  and  consi 
derable  manufactures  of  gloves.  Woodstock  is  of  Saxou 
origin,  and  early  had  a  royal  palace,  which  gives  the  name 
to  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  in  which  Elizabeth 
was  confined  for  a  time  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary. 
The  borough,  which  is  very  ancient,  formerly  sent  two  mem 
bers  to  Parliament,  but  was  deprived  of  one  by  the  Reform 
Act.  Pop.  7983. 

WOODSTOCK,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  360  ac.    Pop.  1262. 

WOODSTOCK,  a  tn.  Canada  West,  cap.  co.  Oxford, 
East  Oxford,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district, 
on  the  Great  Western  railway,  with  six  Protestant  churches, 
several  schools,  a  mechanics'  institute ;  manufactures  of  iron, 
cloth,  and  leather.  Pop.  about  3000. 

WOODSTOCK,  two  vils.,  U.  States:—!,  Vermont,  51  m. 
S.  by  E,  Montpelier;  with  a  courthouse,  jail,  five  churches, 
woollen  factories,  tanneries,  and  mills.  Pop.  1500.— 2,  Vir 
ginia,  160  m.  N.W.  Richmond;  with  three  churches,  and  an 
academy.  Pop.  1200. 

WOODSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  1050  ac.     Pop.  320. 

WOODTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2124  ac.     Pop.  583. 

WOODWALTON,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  3718  ac.   P.  380. 

WOOKEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset,  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  about  2  m.  W.  Wells;  with  a  parish  and  a  dis 
trict  church,  and  a  remarkable  stalactical  cave,  in  one  of  the 
compartments  of  which  the  Axe  rises.  Area,  3420  ac.  P.  1158. 

WOOL,  par.  Eng.  Dorset ;  2550  ac.     Pop.  545. 

WOOLAVINGTON,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Somerset; 
1725  ac.  Pop.  405.— 2,  Sussex;  2530  ac.  Pop.  462. 

WOOLBEDING,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  2253  ac.     P.  320. 

WOOLENGRANGE,  par.  Irel.  Kilkenny;  1664  ac. 
Pop.  265. 
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WOOLER,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  on  an  acclivity,  43  in.  N.N.W.  Newcastle.  It  has 
one  good  main  street,  old  houses  mostly  of  stone,  a  parish 
church,  five  Dissenting  chapels,  a  national  and  other  schools, 
a  subscription-library,  and  a  literary  and  scientific  institution. 
Area,  4852  ac.  Pop.  1911.  • 

WOOLFAUDISWORTHY:— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Devon,  on  the  sea-coast,  9  m.  W.S.  W.  Bideford ;  with 
quarries  of  excellent  building-stone.  Pop.  824.  Area,  5798  ac. 
—2,  A  par.  Eng.  Devon;  1815 ac..  Pop.  208. 

WOOLHAMPTON,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  694 ac.     P.  602. 

WOOLHOPE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  4653 ac.    Pop. 902. 

WOOLLAND,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  1098  ac.     Pop.  107. 

WOOLL  ASTON,  par.  Eng.  Glo'ster ;  541 6  ac.   P.  1 1 1 0. 

WOOLLEY,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  365  ac.     Pop.  91. 

WOOLLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  1420  ac.     Pop.  90. 

WOOLLOS  (ST.),  par.  Eng.  Monmouth  ;  3584  ac.  Pop. 
20,279.  It  includes  the  town  of  Newport. 

WOOLLYA,  a  native  settlement,  S.  America,  Tierra-del- 
Fuego,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Navarin  Island ;  lat.  55°  S. ;  Ion. 
68°  W.  It  is  of  pleasing  appearance,  rising  gently  from  the 
water-side  into  moderate. hills,  clothed  with  the  finest  timber 
in  the  country;  is  well  watered,  and  has  considerable  spaces 
of  clear  pasture-ground,  with  rich  grass  and  some  beautiful 
flowers.  One  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  in  England,  was 
taken  back  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  during  the  voyage  of  the  Ad 
venture  and  Beagle. 

WOOLPIT,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Suffolk,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  Stow;  with  a  parish  church,  with  a  beautiful  porch 
and  light  graceful  spire ;  manufactures  of  very  fine  white 
bricks,  and  one  of  the  largest  horse-fairs  in  England.  Pop. 
1071.  Area,  1877  ac. 

WOOLSTASTON,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  843  ac.     Pop.  72. 

WOOLSTHORPE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  2600  ac.  P.  632. 

WOOLSTONE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester ;  787  ac.   Pop.  86. 

WOOLSTONE,  two  pars.  Eng.  Bucks:—!,  (Great}; 
760  ac.  Pop.  72.— 2,  (Little);  613  ac.  Pop.  102. 

WOOLTON-Mucii,  a  vil.  and  chapelry,  England,  co. 
Lancaster,  6  m.  E.S.E.  Liverpool;  with  a  handsome  modern 
chapel  of  ease,  with  a  tower  and  small  dome;  a  "Wesleyan  and 
a  R.  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  schools.  Pop.  3616.  m 

WOOLVERCOTT,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  1600  ac.   P.  637. 

WOOLVERSTONE, par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1256 ac.  P. 241. 

WOOLVERTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  736  ac.    P.  174. 

WOOLWICH,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent, 
r.  bank  Thames,  8  in.  below  London  bridge,  on  the  N.  Kent 
railway.  It  has  one  main  street  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
intersected  by  other  minor  streets ;  many  ancient,  together  with 
a  number  of  handsome  modern  houses,  an  old  church  with  a 
square  tower,  two  new  churches,  Presbyterian,  Independent, 
Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  R.  Catho 
lic  chapels;  national,  British,  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics' 
institute,  a  townhall,  and  several  charitable  endowments.  It 
owes  its  chief  claims  to  notice,  however,  not  to  these,  but  to 
its  arsenal,  which  occupies  an  area  of  above  100  ac.,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  magnificent  establishments  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  consists  principally  of  the  arsenal 
properly  so  called,  with  its  extensive  cannon-foundries,  gun 
powder  and  rocket  magazines,  saw-mills  and  workshops,  its 
model-room,  containing  a  pattern  of  every  article  used  in  the 
artillery  service ;  and  its  immense  pyramidal  piles  of  balls 
and  bomb-shells,  the  artillery-barracks  and  storehouses,  the 
repository  for  models  of  fortified  towns,  dockyards,  &c.,  the 
marine  and  sappers  and  miners'  barracks,  the  military  aca 
demy,  the  dockyard,  and  ordnance  hospital.  At  North  Wool 
wich,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  Woolwich 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Counties  railway  terminates,  many 
handsome  residences  have  recently  sprung  up.  Area  1596 
ac.  Pop.  32,367. 

WOON8OCKET,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
Blackstone,  and  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  railway, 
16  m.  N.  by  W.  Providence  ;  with  many  handsome  buildings, 
seven  churches,  a  high  school,  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  ma 
chine-shops,  iron-foundries  ;  manufactures  of  tin-plate,  stoves, 
sewing  silk,  and  silk  fringes,  &c.,  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
trade.  Pop.,  including  several  smaller  vils.,  about  6500. 

WOOSTER,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  Killbuck  Creek, 
and  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  railway,  90  m.  N.E.  Co 
lumbus.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has  eight  churches,  extensive 


manufactures  of  carriages,  and  an  active  trade.  Pop.  (1853), 
about  4000. 

WOOSUNG,  a  seaport  tn.  China,  prov.  Kiang-si,  80  m. 
N.W.  Chusan.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Chinese  during  the 
late  war,  but  taken  by  the  British  in  1843. 

WOOTTON,  18  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  Bedford;  3711  ac. 
Pop.  1204. —2,  Berks.  Pop.  370.  —  3,  Kent;  1019  ac. 
Pop.  153.— 4,  Lincoln;  2980  ac.  Pop.  606.— 5,  Hants; 
1360  ac.  Pop.  58.— 6,  Northampton,  1420  ac.  Pop.  877. 
—7,  Oxford;  3720  ac.  Pop.  1250.— 8,  (-Courtney),  Somer 
set;  3145  ac.  Pop.  411.— 9,  (-Fltzpaine),  Dorset;  1679  ac. 
Pop.  361.— 10,  (-Glanville),  Dorset;  1665  ac.  Pop.  328.— 
11,  (North),  Norfolk;  4968  ac.  Pop.  188.— 12,  (North), 
Somerset;  1536  ac.  Pop.  335.— 13,  (North),  Dorset;  619ac. 
Pop.  75.— 14,  (Rivers),  Wilts;  1179  ac.  Pop.  427.— 15, 
(-St. -Lawrence),  Hants  ;  3957  ac.  Pop.  922.— 16,  (South), 
Norfolk;  1874  ac.  Pop.  155.— 17,  (-under- Wood},  Bucks  ; 
3220ac.  P.  253.— 18,  (-Wawen],  Warwick;  8700 ac.  P.2306. 

WOOTTON-BASSET,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co. 
Wilts,  6  m.  W.  Swindon,  agreeably  situated  on  a  height ;  with 
an  ancient  church,  a  Dissenting  chapel,  and  a  free  school. 
Area  of  par.,  4778  ac.  Pop.  2123. 

WORK,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  5  m.  E. 
Bern,  at  the  foot  of  a  height  crowned  with  an  old  turreted 
castle.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  snuff,  corn  and  saw 
mills.  Pop.  2899. 

WORBIS,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  42  m. 
N.W.  Erfurt,  near  the  source  of  the  Wipper  ;  with  a  church, 
an  old  monastery,  manufactures  of  calico,  serge,  and  flannel, 
and  several  tanneries.  Pop.  (1852),  2044. 

WORCESTER,  an  inland  co.  England,  bounded,  N.  by 
Salop  and  Stafford,  W.  Hereford,  S.  Gloucester,  and  E.  War 
wick  ;  with  some  separated  portions,  inclosed  by  cos.  Salop, 
Gloucester,  and  Warwick.  Area,  7958  sq.  m.  The  surface, 
generally  level  or  gently  undulating,  has  some  extensive  and 
beautiful  vales,  the  principal  of  which,  that  of  the  Severn,  is 
30  m.  long,  and  J  m.  to  1  m.  broad.  On  the  S.W.  are  the 
fine  eminences  called  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  loftiest  of  which 
is  1313  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  strata  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  new  red  sandstone,  lias,  and  oolite ;  other  formations 
are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills  and  some  other 
districts.  The  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  clay  and  loam,  is  of 
great  fertility.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  pease,  vetches,  turnips,  hops,  and  carrots.  The  orchards 
are  celebrated  for  their  apples  and  cider.  The  vales  consist  of 
meadows  and  rich  pastures.  The  sheep  are  of  the  Leicester 
breed.  Coal  is  found  in  the  N. ;  the  brine-springs  at  Droit- 
wich  supply  immense  quantities  of  salt ;  iron,  &c.,  are  manu 
factured  at  Dudley ;  carpets  at  Kidderminster ;  and  porcelain, 
&c.,  at  Worcester.  Worcester  sends  12  members  to  Parlia 
ment — four  for  the  county,  and  eight  for  the  boroughs  of  Wor 
cester  (the  capital),  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Dudley,  Kiddermin 
ster,  and  Bewdley.  Pop.  276,926. 

WORCESTER,  a  tn.  England,  cap.  above  co.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gradual  slope  above  1.  bank  Severn,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  communicating  with  the 
suburb  of  St.  John,  and  on  the  Oxford  and  Wolverhampton, 
and  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  railways,  102  m.  W.N.W. 
London.  It  is  approached  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  country, 
and  is  in  general  well  built,  consisting  of  several  spacious 
streets,  which  intersect  at  right  angles,  the  houses  being 
chiefly  of  red  brick,  but  in  some  of  the  more  ancient  parts  of 
the  city,  they  are  cross  timbered  and  gabled,  from  two  to  three 
centuries  old.  The  principal  street,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
High  Street,  Foregate  Street,  and  the  Tything,  presents  a 
straight  and  level  line,  about  1  m.  long,  and  remarkable  for 
its  picturesque  appearance,  and  many  of  the  houses  and  shops 
are  both  substantial  and  elegant.  The  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral,  a  spacious  but  externally  plain  structure,  in  the 
form  of  a  double  cross,  with  a  noble  square  tower,  which  is 
enriched  with  canopied  niches  and  statues,  and  rises  from  its 
centre  to  the  height  of  193  feet.  The  interior  has  an  early 
English  choir,  with  surrounding  chapels,  much  admired  for 
the  sharpness  and  delicacy  of  their  mouldings;  a  groined  roof 
and  an  altar-screen  and  pulpit,  both  of  stone  and  richly  sculp 
tured.  The  nave,  separated  from  the  aisles  by  finely  clustered 
columns,  is  lighted  by  a  range  of  clear-story  windows;  the 
cloisters,  situated  on  the  S.,  form  a  spacious  quadrangle ;  and 
the  chapter-house,  externally  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  but 
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circular  within,  has  a  finely  groined  roof  supported  by  a  cen-  |  is  regularly  laid  out  in  spacious  streets,  which  cross  at  right 
tral  column,  and  contains  the  cathedral-library.     The  other  j  angles,  and  each  of  which  is  supplied  by  a  stream  of  beautiful 
objects  of  note  include  13  churches,  besides  chapels  attached 
to  hospitals  and  to  the  infirmary,  several  of  them  with  hand 
some  spires,  among  which  that  of  St.  Andrew's  is  particu 
larly  admired ;  various  Dissenting  chapels  belonging  to  In 
dependents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Lady  Hun 


tingdon's  Connection,  Baptists,  Quakers,  R.  Catholics,  &c. ; 
the  shirehall,  a  handsome  classic  building  with  massive  Ionic 
columns;  the  townhall,  of  brick  with  stone  quoins,  cor 
nices,  and  ornaments  ;  large  county  and  city  jails,  a  museum 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  three  large  market-halls,  a 
collegiate  school,  Queen  Elizabeth's  grammar-school,  national, 
British,  Sunday,  infant,  and  other  schools ;  an  athenaeum, 
a  government  school  of  design,  a  music-hall,  a  subscription- 
library,  a  law-library,  a  theatre,  a  city  arid  county  infirmary, 
with  two  handsome  fronts,  good  internal  arrangements,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  garden  and  pleasure  ground  ;  a  dis 
pensary,  an  ophthalmic  institution,  house  of  industry,  a  female 
asylum,  St.  Oswald's  hospital,  and  a  great  number  of  alms- 
houses  and  charities.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  por 
celain,  for  which  the  town  and  vicinity  have  long  been  cele 
brated  ;  leather  gloves,  once  the  most  important  staple  ;  hair 
cloth,  lace,  iron- castings,  gin,  vinegar,  and  British  wines. 
The  trade,  which,  besides  railway-communication  and  the 
river,  has  the  advantage  of  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
canal,  consists  principally  in  coal,  corn,  inalt,  slate,  and  tim 
ber,  and  in  supplying  a  large  surrounding  district  with  many 
of  the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption.  Besides  two  weekly 
markets,  one  of  them  for  corn,  there  are  monthly  fairs,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  for  cattle  and  hops.  At 
Pitchcroft,  the  principal  place  of  summer-resort,  there  is  a 
race-course,  where  races  are  held  twice  a-year.  Worcester 
has  three  newspapers,  and  the  remarkable  taste  for  music 
which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants,  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  town  in  England  of  the  same  size,  where  mu 
sical  entertainments  are  so  frequently  and  successfully  given. 
The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Worcester  is  traced  back  to  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Britons,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  an  important  station.  In  628  it 
was  taken  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  in  679  its  first 
bishop  was  consecrated.  After  being  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  894  by  Ethelred,  a  Mercian  prince,  to  whom 
Alfred  had  given  his  daughter  Elfleda  in  marriage.  Shortly 
after  the  Conquest,  a  commanding  height  overlooking  the 
Severn  became  the  site  of  its  extensive  castle,  of  which  a 
square  fortification,  called  Edgar  tower,  upwards  of  six  cen 
turies  old,  is  all  that  now  remains.  The  first  charter  of  incor 
poration  was  given  by  Henry  I.  It  afterwards  suffered  severely, 
both  from  intestine  feuds  and  incursions  of  the  Welsh;  it 
was  also  repeatedly  ravished  by  the  plague.  In  the  last  civil 
war  its  strong  loyalist  leanings  made  it  the  scene  of  several 
keen  contests,  and  repeatedly  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the 
Parliament.  Its  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  12  aldermen, 
and  36  councillors.  It  returns  two  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Among  its  distinguished  natives  are  St.  Wul- 
stan,  the  monkish  historian,  Heming  and  Florence,  and  the 
great  Lord  Somers.  Pop.  27,528. 

WORCESTER,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
valley  on  the  Blackstone  canal,  and  on  several  lines  of  rail 
way.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  New  Eng 
land,  and  has  a  spacious  public  green,  and  several  elegant 
streets,  one  of  which,  about  l£  m.  long,  is  straight,  broad,  and 
shaded  with  beautiful  trees.  The  public  buildings  include 
seven  churches,  a  fine  courthouse,  the  hall  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  forming  a  handsome  edifice,  with  a  valu 
able  library  and  museum;  a  R.  Catholic  college,  several 
academies  and  schools,  and  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  beauti 
fully  situated  on  a  height  E.  of  the  town,  amid  extensive  and 
highly  ornamented  grounds,  and  managed  so  as  to  be  a  model 
for  similar  establishments.  The  manufactures  are  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  which  are  the  staples ;  carpets,  paper,  wire, 
castings,  railroad  and  other  carriages,  machinery,  brass  and 
tin  ware,  musical  instruments,  hats,  straw-bonnets,  shoes, 
harness,  &c.  The  trade  has  greatly  increased  since  the  open 
ing  of  the  railway  to  Boston.  Pop.  (1850),  17,059 


clear  water,  brought  by  a  main  water-course  from  the  Hex.- 
The  DIVISION,  bounded,  N.  by  Clanwilliam,  E.  Beaufort,  S.E. 
George,  S.  Zwellendam,  and  W.  Stellenbosch  and  the  Cape, 
is  180  m.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  82  m.  broad,  and  has  an  estimated 
area  of  20,000  sq.  m.  The  surface,  generally  elevated,  is 


covered  in  the  W.  by  the  Bokkeveld  Mountains,  in  which  the 
climate  is  pleasantly  cool  in  summer,  and  sharp  and  cold  in 
winter;  contains  much  land  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  raises 
in  abundance  excellent  apples,  pears,  and  cherries,  and  is 
tolerably  well  watered  by  the  Doom,  the  Great  Berg,  and  the 
Breede. 

WORDINGBORG  [Latin,  OrtJmnga],  a  tn.  and  seaport, 
Denmark,  on  the  S.E.  point  of  isl.  Seeland,  52  m.  S.S.W.  Co 
penhagen.  Its  winter-haven,  of  the  fifth  class,  enables  it  to 
carry  on  some  trade.  A  small  garrison  is  kept  in  it.  It  is 
very  ancient ;  with  a  lofty  tower,  the  remnant  of  a  strong  castle, 
in  which  several  of  the  Danish  kings  resided;  and  a  harbour, 
with  some  trade.  Pop.  1500. 

WORDL,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  on  the  Main, 
near  Kleinheubach ;  with  a  church,  two  chapels,  a  castle,  and 
a  building-yard.  Pop.  1572. 

WORKINGTON,  a  market  tn.,  seaport,  and  par.  Eng 
land,  co.  Cumberland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Derwent,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Solway  Firth,  5  m.  S.S.W.  Maryport.  It  is 
irregularly  built,  but  has  some  spacious  streets,  several  hand 
some  houses  and  shops,  two  churches,  one  very  handsome ;  five 
Dissenting  chapels,  a  savings'-bank,  national,  infant,  indus 
trial,  and  other  schools,  a  dispensary,  three  libraries,  a  news 
room,  a  mechanics'  institute,  an  assembly-room,  extensive 
building- yards,  employing  together  between  300  and  400  men, 
an  iron  chain,  ar.chor,  and  cable  factory,  a  tin-plate  factory,  a 
rope-work,  and  a  trade  chiefly  in  exporting  coal  to  Ireland, 
and  lime  to  Scotland.  A  few  large  vessels  are  employed 
in  the  N.  American  timber  trade.  Pop.  (tn.),  5837.  Area, 
8310  ac.  Pop.  7159. 

WORKSOP,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
26  m.  N.  Nottingham,  on  the  Ryton,  here  crossed  by  the 
Chesterfield  canal,  in  a  well-wooded  and  picturesque  district, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  Sherwood  Forest.  It  consists  of  a 
long  street,  with  others  branching  from  it;  is  in  general  well 
built,  and  has  a  beautiful  Norman  church,  part  of  which  ori 
ginally  belonged  to  an  Augustine  priory,  of  which  there  are 
some  other  remains ;  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  In 
dependent,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  national  schools,  an 
ancient  building  called  the  Moothall,  a  corn-exchange  with  a 
large  hall  or  assembly-room ;  and  a  considerable  trade  in  malt. 
Pop.  (tn.),  6058.  Area  of  par.,  18,220  ac.  Pop.  7215. 

WORKUM  [formerly  WOLDERKUM  and  WALDRICHUM  ; 
Latin,  Vorcumum\ : — 1,  A  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  10  m. 
S.  W.  Sneek,  near  the  North  Sea,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  a  canal.  In  its  centre  is  a  fine  market-place,  on  which  stand 
the  townhall,  the  weighhouse,  and  the  principal  church.  It 
has  also  three  other  churches,  several  schools,  and  an  orphan 
hospital.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  the  antiquary  and  Greek 
scholar  Lambert  Bos.  Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  sea 
faring.  Pop.  2470. — 2,  A  tn.,  N.Brabant.  (See  WOUDRICHEM.) 

WORKWAY,  one  of  the  Arru  isls.,  containing  the  vils. 
of  Nieuw-Affara,  Oud-Affara,  Goor,  Longar,  and  Tree.  It  is 
noted  for  the  productiveness  of  its  trepang-fisheries. 

WORLABY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Lincoln:—!;  3210  ac. 
Pop.  500.— 2 ;  490  ac.  Pop.  36. 

WORLDHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:  — I,  (East)  ; 
1687  ac.  Pop.  258.— 2,  (West) ;  447  ac.  Pop.  98. 

WORLE,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  1810  ac.     Pop.  960. 

WORLINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  1631  ac.    P.  174. 

WORLINGTON,  three  pars.  Eng.:— I.Suffolk ;  2080  ac. 
Pop.  391.— 2,  (East),  Devon;  2363  ac.  Pop.  277.— 3,  (West), 
Devon;  2683  ac.  Pop.  229. 

WORLINGWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Suff.;  2446 ae.  P. 811. 

WORLITSCHKA,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Chrudim,  dist. 
and  near  Landskron,  on  the  Adlerbach,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Adlerberg  and  Buchberg ;  with  a  church,  a  saw  and  two  other 
mills.  Pop.  1204. 

WORLITZ,  a  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Anhalt-Dessau,  bail. 


WORCESTER,  a  tn.  Cape  Colony,  cap.  division  of  same  Orienbaum,  on  a  lake,  about  1  m.  from  the  Elbe.  It  has  a 
name,  beautifully  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  near  the  con-  ;  castle,  with  fine  gardens  and  park;  a  church,  and  a  normal 
fluence  of  the  Hex  and  Breede,  62  m.  E.N.E.  Cape  Town.  It !  school,  Pop.  1867. 
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WORMBRIDQB,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  720  ac.    P.  91. 

WORMD1TT,  or  ORNETA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E. 
Prussia,  gov.  and  44  in.  S.S.W.Konigsberg,on  the  Drewenz, 
in  Ermeland ;  with  two  churches,  a  nunnery,  two  hospitals  ; 
manufactures  of  linen,  a  saw  and  a  walk  mill.  Pop.  3796. 

WORMEGAY,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2788  ac.    Pop.  440. 

WORMELUINGEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  12  in.  E. 
Luxemburg,  1.  bank  Moselle ;  a  large  well-built  place.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1400. 

"  WORMER,  a  vil.  Holland,  ,prov.  N.  Holland,  18  m. 
S.W.  Hoorn  ;  with  a  townhall,  three  churches,  and  a  school, 
a  boat-building  yard,,  and  some1  mills.  Many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  engaged  in  sea- faring,  fishing,  &c.  Pop.  1059. 

WORMERVEER,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland, 
12  m.  N.W.  Haarlem;  with  Reformed,  Baptist,  R.  Catholic, 
and  Janscnist  churches,  two  schools,  an  old  townhall,  now 
used  as  a  school ;  and  a  new  communal  house,  an  orphan  hospi 
tal,  manufactures  of  pencils,  chocolate,  and  paper,  numerous 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  cheese,  grain,  seeds,  &c.  Pop.  2688V 

WORMHOUDT,  a  tn.  and  com.  France,  dep.  Nord,  ll'm. 
from  Dunkirk,  on  the  Yser.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  bleach- 
fields,  breweries,  tanneries,  brick  fields,  and  oil-mills.  P.3828. 

WORM1NGFORD,  par.  Eng.  Essex;  2331  ac.    P.  535. 

WORMINGHALL,  par.  Eng.  Bucks;  1469  ac.   P.  360. 

WORMINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Glo'ster;  560  ac.     P.  62. 

WORMLEIGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Warw. ;  2320  ac.  P.  194. 

WORMLEY,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  940  ac.     Pop.  511. 

WORMS  [anc.  Eorbetomagus],  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
prov.  Rheinhessen,  1.  bank  Rhine,  here  crossed  by  a  flying- 
bridge,  28  m.  S.S.E.  Mainz.  It  consists  of  a  walled  town, 
with  massive  towers  and  seven  gates,  and  of  three  suburbs ; 
and  has  several  squares  and  main  streets,  of  which  only  a  few 
are  spacious  and  well  built.  The  public  buildings  are  a  plain 
massive  Dom  or  cathedral,  of  red  sandstone,  partly  Byzantine 


THE  CATI1EUHAL  AND  PART  OF  THE  MARKET-PLACE,  WORMS. 
From  Large,  Aniicbten  von  DeuUchland". 

aiid  partly  Gothic,  with  two  towers  at  each  end,  a  magnificent 
portal  with  fine  sculptures,  aiid  a  very  gaudy  modernized  in 
terior  ;  St.  Paul's  church,  with  an  ancient  part,  interesting 
both  for  antiquity  and  beauty ;  Trinity  church,  on  the  site  of 
the  royal  palace ;  three  other  churches,  two  synagogues,  one 
of  them  at  least  800  years  old ;  the  episcopal  court  or  Bis- 
chofshof.  consisting  only  of  a  few  red  stone-walls,  but  inclos 
ing  the  spot  where  Luther  made  his  noble  stand  at  the  diet 
of  1521 ;  the  gymnasium  and  several  other  schools,  the  casino, 
and  a  number  of  hospita's.  The  manufactures  are  morocco 


leather,  lacquerware,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tobacco,  and  the 
trade  is  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Worms  has  long  lost  the  im 
portance  which  it  had  when  it  was  a  free  imperial  city,  the 
chosen  residence  of  emperors,  and  the  frequent  meeting-place 
of  imperial  diets.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
its  pop.  was  40,000,  but  is  not  now  above  9400,  chiefly  Pro 
testants. 

WORMS,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy.     See  BORMIO. 

WORMSHILL,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  1467  ac.     Pop.  209. 

WORMSLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1233  ac.   Pop.  125. 

WORONEJ,  a  gov.  and  tn.  Russia.     See  VORONEJ. 

WORPLESUON,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  7140  ac.   P.  1549. 

WORRINGEN  [anc.  Buruncum],a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  10  m.  N.N.W.  Cologne,  near  1.  bank  Rhine;  with 
a  church,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  A  battle  was  fought  here 
in  1288.  Pop.  1429. 

WORRSTADT,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Rhein- 
hessen,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Mainz;  with  a  church,  castle,  hospital, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1630. 

WORSLEY,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Lancaster, 
on  the  Worsley  canal,  one  of  the  earliest  undertakings  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  7  m.  N.N.W.  Manchester.  It  is  well 
built;  and  has  a  beautiful  modern  church,  finely  situated  on  a 
height,  and  conspicuous  by  its  graceful  spire,  185  ft.  high;  a 
Wesleyan  chapel,  several  schools,  a  reading-room  and  library, 
a  savings '-bank,  several  large  cotton-mills,  boat-building  yards, 
and  extensive  collieries.  Worsley  hall,  the  fine  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop,  10,189. 

WORSTEAD,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  2603  ac.     Pop.  827. 

WORTEGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan 
ders,  15  m.  S.S.W.  Ghent;  with  manufactures  of  linen,  a 
brewery,  a  distillery,  and  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  3166. 

WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  7431  ac.     Pop.  471. 

WORTH,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  13,250  ac.     Pop.  2475. 

WORTH,  two  places,  Bavaria: — 1,  A  market  tn.  Upper 
Palatinate,  1.  bank  Danube,  14  m.  E.  Ratisbon ;  with  a  church, 
townhouse,  fine  castle,  and  infirmary.  Pop.  1115. — 2,  (-am- 
Rhein),  A  vil.  Palatinate,  can.  Kandel ;  with  a  Protestant 
church,  and  a  fishery.  Pop.  1499. 

WORTII-MATRAVERS,par.  Eng. Dorset; 2 645 ac.  P.  396. 

WORTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2726  ac.     Pop.  1086. 

WORTHEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  partly  in  co.  Montgomery,  N. 
Wales,  but  chiefly  in  Salop,  England,  9  m.  N.E.  Montgomery; 
with  a  church  of  plain  appearance,  a  chapel  of  ease,  a  Baptist 
chapel,  a  charitable  endowment,  and  several  lead-mines.  Area 
of  par.,  4227  ac.  Pop.  3325. 

WORTHENBURY,par.  Wales,  Flint;  3279  ac.  P. 543. 

WORTHING,  a  seaport  tn.  and  watering- place,  England, 
co.  Sussex,  12  m.  W.  Brighton;  with  some  good  streets,  hand 
some  terraces,  crescents,  and  villas.  Worthing  is  provided 
with  every  requisite  to  render  it  a  fashionable  resort ;  splendid 
hotels  and  lodgings,  baths,  smooth  sands,  a  beautiful  esplanade, 
libraries,  a  handsome  chapel  of  ease,  three  Dissenting  chapels, 
a  literary  institution,  reading-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  a  dispen 
sary,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions.  An  extensive 
mackerel-fishery  is  carried  on.  Pop.  5370. 

WORTHING,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk ;  690  ac.     Pop.  170. 

WORTHY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hants:—],  (-Headbourne); 
1800  ac.  Pop.  193.— 2,  (King's] ;  2216  ac.  Pop.  382. 

WORTING,  par.  Eng.  Hants  ;  1139  ac.     Pop.  158. 

WORTLEY,  a  vil.  and  chapelr^,  England,  co.  York,  on 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  railway,  in  a  romantic  and  finely 
wooded  district ;  with  neat  cottages  and  gardens,  a  chapel,  a 
national  school ;  an  extensive  manufacture  of  bar,  hoop,  and 
sheet  iron,  quarries  of  excellent  grindstones  and  building- 
stones,  and  several  collieries.  Pop.  7896. 

WORTWELL,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk.     Pop.  541. 

WOSCHITZ  (JUNG-),  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  11  m. 
N.E.  Tabor;  with  a  church,  two  chapels,  a  school,  hospital, 
poorhouse,  castle,  and  three  mills.  Pop.  1812. 

WOSCHNIK,  WOISCIINIK,  or  WOZNIK,  a  market  tn. 
Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  48  m.  E.  Oppeln ;  with  a 
R.  Catholic  church,  a  castle,  vinegar  works,  and  lime-kilns. 
Pop.  1083. 

WOSSINGEN,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine, 
9  m.  E.  Carlsruhe;  with  two  churches  and  a  castle.  P.  1597. 

WOSTITZ,  or  WLASATICE,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Mo 
ravia,  circle  and  18  m.  S.S.W.  Briinn  ;  with  a  church  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1312. 
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WOTAWA,  a  river,  Bohemia,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of    R.  Catholic  church,  a  townhouse,  manufactures  of  woollen 


the  Bb'hmerwald ;  flows  circuitously  E.N.E.,  and  about  10m. 
below  Pisek  joins  r.  bank  Aloldau,  after  a  course  of  about 
70  m. 

WOTTON,  par.  Eng.  Surrey;  41 76  ac.     Pop.  746. 

WOTTON-uxnKR-EDGE,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England, 
co.  and  17  m.  S.S.W.  Gloucester.  It  consists  of  one  princi 
pal  and  five  or  six  minor  streets  and  lanes;  is  built  chiefly  of 
brick,  and  partly  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster ;  and  has  a  church, 
four  Dissenting  chapels,  a  large  townhall,  with  a  market-place 
beneath;  grammar,  blue-coat,  national,  and  British  schools, 


cloth  and  articles  in  metal,  and  several  breweries  and  tan 
neries.  Pop.  (1852),  3153. 

WRESSELL,  par.  Eng.  York;  3705  ac.     Pop.  378. 

WRESTLINGWORTH,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  1620  ac. 
Pop.  588. 

WRETHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Norfolk :— 1,  (East).  Pop. 
219.— 2,  (West).  Pop.  166.  United  area,  6442  ac. 

WRETTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1154  ac.     Pop.  538. 

WREXHAM,  a  market  tn.,  par.,  and  parl.  bor.  Wales, 
co.  and  20  m.  E.S.E.  Denbigh,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Dee.  It 


Imshouses,  and  several  other  charities;  manufactures  of  fine  ,  occupies  the  centre  of  a  mining  and  manufacturing  district,  is 


well  built,  in  wide  and  generally  regular  streets,  with  many 
handsome  shops ;  and  has  a  handsome  church,  with  a  lofty 
tower  and  some  fine  monuments;  Wesleyan  and  Welsh  Me 
thodist,  Baptist,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  and  R.  Catholic 


woollen  cloth,  and  woollen  dye-works.      Pop.  (tn.),   1212. 
Area  of  par.,  4880  ac.     Pop.  4224. 

WOUBRUGGE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  8  m. 
N.E.  Leyden.  It  is  a  neat  place;  with  a  good  communal 
house,  a  church,  and  an  orphan  hospital.  P.  (agricultural),  932.  [  chapels,  a  free  grammar  and  several  other  schools,  a  townhall, 

WOUDENBERG,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  15  m.  E.  |  house  of  correction  for  the  county,  a  savings '-bank,  infirmary, 
Utrecht;  with  a  church  and  a  school.  Inhabitants  chiefly  j  literary  institute,  small  theatre,  manufactures  of  flannel,  brew- 
engaged  in  growing  tobacco.  Pop.  1723.  I  eries,  tanneries,  rope- works,  £c.  It  belongs  to  the  Denbigh 

WOUDRICHEM,  or  WORKUM,  a  fortified  tn.  Holland,  district  of  boroughs.  Pop.  (tn.),  6714.  Area  of  par.,  15,879ac. 
prov.  N.  Brabant,  19  m.  N.W.  Hertogenbosch,  1.  bank  Maas.  Pop.  15,520. 


It  is  an  old  place ;  with  three  gates,  a  townhouse,  two  churchi 
and  a  school.   The  fortifications  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  Inhabi 
tants  engaged  in  agriculture,  fishing,  and  sea-faring.     P.  997. 

WOUGHTON-ON-THE-GREEN,  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  890  ac. 
Pop.  337. 

WOULDHAM,  par.  Eng.  Kent;  612  ae.     Pop.  343. 

WOUMEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  20  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  four 
breweries,  a  tannery,  rope-walk,  oil  press,  and  two  flour-mills. 
Pop.  3157. 

WOUW,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant,  5  m.  E.N.E. 
Bergen-op  Zoom  ;  with  a  large  square  planted  market-place, 
in  which  stands  the  townhouse.  It  has  also  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  and  a  school,  some  breweries,  tan-pits,  brick-works, 
and  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  938. 

WOW,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  cap.  clist.,  E.  of 
the  Runn,  and  157  m.  W.  by  S.  Odeypoor.  It  is  fortified, 
but  has  suffered  much  by  incessant  ravages.  Since  1820, 
when  it  was  placed  under  British  protection,  it  has  somewhat 
recovered. 

WOYNILOW,  a  vil.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  30  m. 
E.S.E.  Stry,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the  Dniester ;  with  exten 
sive  manufactures  of  common  earthenware. 

WOYN1TZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  Bochnia,  near 
1.  bank  Dunajec,  41  m.  E.S.E.  Cracow.  Pop.  1116. 

WOYSLAWICE,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  and 
50  m.  E.S.E.  Lublin.  Pop.  about  1200. 

WRABNESS, par.  Eng.  Essex;  1491  ac.     Pop.  261. 

WRAGBY,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  12  m. 
E.N.E.  Lincoln  ;  with  a  church,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  alms- 
houses.  Area  of  par.,  1594  ac.  Pop.  610. 

WRAGBY,  par.  Eng.  York;  3944  ac.     Pop.  762. 

WRAKLAWEK,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  1.  bank  Vistula, 
90  m.  W.N.W.  Warsaw;  with  six  churches,  a  Piarist  school, 
a  brewery,  and  a  distillery.  Pop.  1354. 

WRAMPL1NGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norf.;  845  ac.  P.  245. 

WRANGEL,  or  VK ANGEL  (GREAT  and  LITTLE),  two 
small  isls.  Russia,  gov.  Esthonia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
20  m.  N.E.  Revel. 

WRANGLE,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  9780  ac.     Pop.  1196. 

WRATH  (CAPE),  Scotland.    See  CAPE  WRATH. 

WRATTING,  three  pars.  England :— 1 ,  (Great],  Suffolk ; 
1329  ac.  Pop.  391.— 2,  (Little),  Suffolk;  936  ac.  Pop.  212. 
—3,  (West),  Cambridge;  3441  ac.  Pop.  868. 

WRAWBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  5070  ac.     Pop.  3132. 

WRAXALL,  three  pars.  England:—!,  Dorset;  952  ac. 
Pop.  87.— 2,  Somerset;  3773  ac.  Pop.  1016.— 3,  (North), 
Wilts;  2127  ac.  Pop.  450. 

WRAYSBURY,  or  WYRAEDISBURY,  par.  Eng.  Bucks; 
1656ac.  Pop.  701. 

WREAKDALE,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  1980  ac.   P.  114. 

WREDEN,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  VKEDEN. 

WRENBURY,  par.  Eng.  Chester;  ll,665ac.    P. 2060. 

WRENINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norf. ;  1528  ac.     P.  452. 

WRENTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Suffolk;  2303  ae.     P.  1026. 

WRESCHEN,  or  WRYSCZYNA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Si 
lesia,  gov.  and  27  m.  E.S.E.  Posen;  with  a  Protestant  arid  a 
VOL.  II. 


WRIETZEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
Potsdam,  1.  bank  Old  Oder,  34  m.  E.N.E.  Berlin.  It  has 
walls  with  four  gates,  a  church,  an  hospital ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  hosiery,  and  leather,  breweries  and 
distilleries,  numerous  mills,  and  a  trade  in  fish.  Pop.  6183. 

WRIGHTSVILLE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Pennsylvania, 
r.  bank  Susquehanna,  here  crossed  by  the  viaduct  of  a  branch 
railway  to  York,  75  m.  W.  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  very  exten 
sive  depot  for  lumber.  Pop.  1310. 

WRINGTON,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset,  6  m. 
N.N.E.  Axbridge.  It  has  a  spacious  and  handsome  church 
in  the  later  English  style,  with  a  square  embattled  tower ; 
and  two  Dissenting  chapels.  John  Locke  was  born  here  in 
1632.  Area  of  par.,  5786  ac.  Pop.  1620. 

WRITHLINGTON.par.Eng.  Somerset;  772  ac.  P.292. 

WR1TTLE,  a  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Essex,  on  an 
acclivity,  about  2  m.  W.  by  S.  Chelmsford.  It  has  three 
principal  streets,  with  some  large  and  well-built  houses  of  red 
and  white  brick,  a  church,  an  Independent  chapel,  national 
and  British  school,  and  other  schools.  Area  of  par.,  8672  ac. 
Pop.  2423. 

WRKA,  a  river,  Prussia.     See  WKRA. 

WROCKWARDINE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  SaiOp, 
picturesquely  situated,  2  in.  AV.  by  N.  Wellington ;  with  an 
ancient  church  of  red  stone,  manufactures  of  glass,  a  corn- 
mill,  and  mineral-springs.  Area  of  par.,  4608  ac.  Pop.  3107. 

WRONKE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  30  m.  N.W.  Posen, 
on  the  Wartha;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  Dominican 
monastery,  a  synagogue,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  (1852),  2338. 

WROOT,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  3246  ac.     Pop.  349. 

WROTH  AM,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  11  m. 
W.N.W.  Maitlstone.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets;  and 
has  two  churches,  one  ancient  and  spacious,  and  the  other 
with  a  lofty  tower  ;  the  remains  of  an  archbishop's  palace  ; 
manufactures  of  paper,  and  several  cattle-fairs.  Pop.  3184. 
Area  of  par.,  8878  ac. 

WROUGHTON,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  4546 ac.    Pop.  1645. 

WROXETER,  par.  Eng.  Salop;  4774  ac.     Pop.  642. 

WROXHALL,  par.  Eug.  Warwick;  1735  ac.   Pop.  179. 

WROXHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1489  ac.      Pop.  429. 

WROXTON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford  ;  2350  ac.     Pop.  789. 

WSCHERAU,  or  SCIIERAU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Pilsen. 
It  has  a  church,  a  chapel,  three  mills,  and  five  annual  fairs. 
Pop.  1104. 

WSCHOWA,  a  tn.  Prussia.     See  FRAUSTADT. 

WSETIN,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  31  m.  N.E. 
Hradisch;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens, 
and  four  animal  fairs.  Pop.  3171. 

WUDD,  a  small  vil.  Beloochistan,  in  a  plain  of  the  same 
name,  prov.  Jhalawan ;  lat.  37°  19'  N.;  Ion.  66°  31'  E. 
Though  a  small  wretched  place,  it  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
most  numerous  tribes  of  Beloochistan,  and  contains  the  resid 
ences  of  two  sirdars  or  chiefs. 

WUDWAN,  a  considerable  tn.  and  fort,  Hindoostan, 
prov.  Gujerat;  lat.  22°  42'  N.;  Ion.  71°  47'  E.;  with  a  tran 
sit  trade  in  ghee,  hemp,  and  leather,  brought  from  Puttun- 
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wars,  and  carried  hence  to  Bhownuggur,  on  tha  Gulf  of 
Cambay. 

WUKUMOTO,  a  tn.  Japan,  prov.  Fizen,  isl.  of  Kiusiu; 
lat.  32°  50'  N.;  Ion.  130°  E.  At  this  place  there  is  a  coal- 
•  pit,  entered  by  an  easy  staircase  of  120  steps,  and  containing 
seams  of  bituminous  coal. 

WlJLFLINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
12  m.  N.E.  Ziiricli.  It  is  overhung  by  an  old  castle,  and  has 
a  church  with  interesting  tombs.  Pop.  1950. 

WULFRATH,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  Dusseldorf, 
6  m.  W.N.W.  Elberfeld;  with  a  church,  and  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  Pop.  (1852),  1096. 

WULLERSDOEF,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  the 
Schmida,  24  m.  N.W.  Korneuburg;  with  a  church  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1000. 

WULUR,  or  WUIYLER,  a  lake,  Cashmere,  formed  by  an 
expansion  of  the  Jailum,  18  m.  N.W.  Serinagur;  greatest 
length,  W.  to  E.,  21m.;  breadth,  about  9  m.  It  is  much  fre 
quented  by  water-fowl,  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  and  produces 
singara  or  water  nuts  so  abundantly,  as  to  yield  a  rent  *of 
about  £12,000  to  the  government,  and  subsist  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  These  nuts,  the  roots  of  the  Trapa  U- 
spinosa,  are  obtained  by  dredging  between  two  boats,  as  for 
oysters  on  our  coasts.  On  a  small  island  in  the  lake,  are  ex 
tensive  ruins  of  a  very  old  Buddhiut  temple. 

'  WULVERINGHEM,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov. 
W,  Flanders,  on  the  canals  from  Loo  and  Bergues  to  Fumes, 
3  m.  S.  Furnes ;  with  a  rope-work,  a  brick-work,  a  brewery, 
three  flour-mills,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  1077. 

WtlMME,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  the  W.  of  gov. 
LUneburg,  Hanover;  flows  W.N.W.,  then  S.W.,  then  nearly 
due  W.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between. Hanover  and 
the  territory  of  Bremen,  and  unites  with  the  Hamme  in  form 
ing  the  Lessum,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  after  a  course  of 
about  70  m. 

WtiNNENBERG,  a  walled  tn.  Prussia,  prov.Westphalia, 
gov.  and  S.S.W.  Minden,  on  the  Aa;  with  a  R.  Catholic 
church,  a  chapel,  paper  and  other  mills.  Pop.  1052. 

WUNSCIIELBURG,  or  HKADEK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Silesia,  gov.  and  52  m.  S.S.W.  Breslau,  on  the  Pusa  or  Posna. 
It  has  walls  with  three  gates,  a  R.  Catholic  church,  town- 
house,  hospital;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
&c.  The  chapel  of  Albendorf,  in  the  vicinity,  attracts  thou 
sands  of  pilgrims.  Pop.  (1852),  1662. 

WUNSDORF,  a  tn.  Hanover,  princip.  Kalenberg,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Kaspau  and  Siidau ;  with  a  church,  Latin 
school,  barracks,  an  old  monastery,  woollen  manufactures,  and 
tanneries.  Pop.  1954. 

WUNSIEDEL,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Upper  Franconia,  on  the 
Rosla,  20  m.  E.N.E.  Baireuth.  It  has  walls  with  four  gates, 
several  regular  and  well-built  streets,  three  churches,  a  castle, 
hospital,  Latin,  industrial,  and  agricultural  schools;  manu 
factures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  alum-works,  worsted-mills, 
iron-works,  beds  of  pipe-clay,  and  quarries  of  limestone  and 
marble.  Jean  Paul  Riehter  was  born,  and  has  a  monument 
here.  Pop.  3900. 

WUNZEN,  or  WUXZENDAKE,  an  active  volcano,  Japan, 
isl.  Kiusiu.  It  rises  4110  ft.  above  sea-level,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  of  Simabara.  A  terrible  eruption 
from  this  mountain  took  place  in  1792,  when  the  northern 
peak  of  the  mountain  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  a  stream  of 
boiling  water  issuing  from  the  gap,  poured  down  to  the  sea, 
which  at  the  sametime  overflowed  its  banks.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  was  changed,  and  53,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished. 

WU RBENTII AL,  a  tn.  Austrian  Silesia,  circle  and  27m. 
N.W.  Troppau,  on  the  Oppa;  with  a  chapel,  a  normal  school, 
manufactures  of  linen,  firearms,  and  iron-wire,  smelting-fur- 
naces,  dye-works,  &c.  Pop.  2200. 

WURDA,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  rises  in  the  Saugor  and 
Nerbudda  territory,  near  Mooltye ;  flows  S.S.E.,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Nagpoor  and  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and 
after  a  course  of  about  250  m.  joins  r.  bank  Wyne-Gunga. 
Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Payne-Gongs,  which  nearly  doubles 
its  volume.  During  the  rains  it  is  navigable  for  100  m.  by 
moderate-sized  boats. 

WttBELINGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aar- 
giu,  6  m.  N.W.  Baden ;  with  a  parish  church  and  a  parsonage. 
Pop.  1003. 


WURENLOS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Aargau 
3  m.  S.E.  Baden,  on  an  impetuous  torrent  which  joins  the 
Limmat,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  A  great 
number  of  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Pop.  763. 

WURM-SEE,  a  lake,  in  the  S.  of  Bavaria,  between  the 
Amrner  and  the  Isar,  about  15  m.  S.S.W.  Munich;  greatest 
length,  N.  to  S.,  12  m. ;  mean  breadth,  about  3  m.  Its  outlet 
is  into  the  Ammer. 

WURMLINGEN,  two  places,  Wurtemberg,  circle 
Sehwarzwald : — 1,  A  vil.,  bail,  and  N.E.  Rothenburg.  On  a 
neighbouring  height  is  a  chapel  visited  by  numerous  pilgrims. 
Pop.  1061.— 2,  A  vil.,  bail.  Tuttlingen,  on  the  Elte;  with  a 
church,  a  castle,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1293. 

WURNA,  a  river,  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bombay.  It  rises 
in  the  W.  Ghauts;  lat.  17°  18'  N.;  Ion. 73° 46'  E.;  flows  S.E., 
separates  Sattara  from  Kolapoor,  and  falls  into  the  Kistnah ; 
total  course,  80  m. 

WURNO,  a  to.  Central  Africa,  about  17  m.  N.E.  Sacka 
ioo,  on  the  Rima.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  Fellatah  emperor, 
and  was  founded  by  Bello  in  1831.  Pop.  (1853),  12,000  to 
13,000,— (Earth's  Letters  in  Atlienceum.) 

WURTEMBERG,  a  kingdom  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
ranking  as  the  sixth  state  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
bounded,  S.E.,  E.,  and  N.  by  Bavaria ;  N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W. 
by  Baden ;  and  S.  by  Baden,  Hohenzollern,  which  it  nearly 
incloses,  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  which  separates  it  from 
Switzerland ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  140m.;  central  breadth, 
100  m.;  area,  5666  geo.  sq.  m.  For  administrative  purposes 
it  is  divided  into  four  circles,  of  which  the  names,  area,  and 
population  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


UAy-. 

Pop. 

Neckar  
Sclnvarzwald,  or  Black  Forest.... 
Danube  
Jaxt  

96G72 
1,387-52 
1,819-04 
1,492-96 

501,034 
443,872 
413,444 
374,913 

Total  

5.66G-24 

l,7-«,263 

Except  a  few  level  tracts  in  the  S.,  the  surface  is  through 
out  hilly  and  even  mountainous.  In  the  W.,  the  Sehwarz 
wald,  or  Black  Forest,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  with  some 
of  its  loftiest  ridges,  and  sends  ramifications  far  into  the  in 
terior.  In  Wurtemberg,  however,  it  is  neither  so  high  nor 
so  steep  as  on  the  side  of  Baden,  and  its  ridges  are  generally 
clothed  with  forests.  Much  steeper  and  more  inhospitable  are 
the  mountains  of  the  centre  and  the  E.,  where  the  Alb  or 
Rauhe  Alp,  forming  part  of  the  Francouian  Jura,  covers  an 
extensive  tract.  This  mountain-mass,  when  at  its  greatest 
height,  spreads  out  into  an  elevated  desolate  plateau.  Towards 
the  N.  its  descent  is  rapid  and  abrupt,  but  towards  the  S.  it 
slopes  down  very  gradually.  Beyond  the  N.  slope  other 
heights  begin  to  rise,  and  link  at  last  with  outliers  of  the 
Odenwald. 

The  drainage  is  shared  between  the  basins  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  and  hence,  part  of  the  great  water-shed  of  the 
European  continent  is  found  in  Wurtemberg,  being  evidently 
formed  by  the  Alb  and  its  plateau,  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  which 
give  rise  to  several  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  while  those  of  the 
E.  and  S.E.  send  a  much  smaller  portion  to  the  Danube,  which 
in  the  latter  direction  is  the  only  rira-  of  importance.  The 
Rhine  carries  off  part  of  the  S.  drainage  by  the  Lake  of  Con 
stance,  and  receives  that  of  the  S.  W.,  W.,  and  N.,  by  a  num 
ber  of  important  streams,  more  especially  the  Neckar  and  its 
tributaries,  Lauter,  Fils,  Reins,  Murr,  Kocher,  Jaxt,  and  Enz. 
Besides  these,  a  small  portion  of  the  N.  is  drained  by  the 
Tauber,  a  tributary  of  the  Main.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
of  which  only  a  small  portion  belongs  to  Wurtemberg,  is  the 
only  lake  worthy  of  the  name. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ruggedness  and  elevation  of 
the  surface,  the  climate  is  decidedly  temperate,  though  it  ne 
cessarily  varies  much  with  locality,  and  cannot  he  the  same  on 
the  ridges  of  the  Sehwarzwald  and  the  plateau  of  the  Alb  as  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Neckar.  In  respect  of  vegetation,  it 
has  been  divided  into  three  regions — from  the  lowest  level  up 
to  1000  ft.,  from  1000  ft.  to  2000  ft.,  and  from  2000  ft.  up 
wards.  All  of  these  grow  grain,  but  the  characteristic  pro 
ducts  are — in  the  third,  forest-timber;  in  the  second,  thehar 
dier  fruits ;  and  in  the  first,  the  more  delicate  fruits  and  the 
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vine.  This  last  region  is  almost  confined  to  the  northern 
circles  of  the  Jaxt  and  the  Neekar,  where  the  fig  and  melon 
ripen  perfectly  in  the  open  air,  and  the  vine,  cultivated  on  an 
extensive  scale,  produces  several  first-class  wines.  Here  the 
soil  is  generally  of  great  fertility,  andboth  maize  and  wheat  are 
raised  in  great  abundance,  hops  and  tobacco  more  partially, 
and  fruit  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  extensively  employed  in 
making  cider.  In  the  second  region,  the  largest  of  the  three, 
the  soil  is  seldom  alluvial,  but  generally  contains  a  consider 
able  proportion  of  vegetable  mould  and  disintegrated  trap  and 
limestone.  Occasionally,  however,  it  degenerates  into  clays, 
sands,  and  gravels,  which  yield  profitable  returns  only  when 
managed  with  equal  industry  and  skill.  In  both  these  quali 
ties  the  inhabitants  of  Wiirtemberg  are  by  no  means  deficient, 
and  their  agriculture,  even  under  untoward  circumstances, 
equals  that  of  any  other  part  of  Germany.  In  ordinary  sea 
sons  the  grain  produced  leaves  a  considerable  surplus  for  ex 
port.  Besides  grain,  potatoes  are  grown  in  almost  every  dis 
trict,  and  hemp  and  flax  on  the  spots  best  suited  for  them. 
Artificial  meadows  yield  luxuriant  crops  of  hay  for  feeding  or 
dairy  purposes,  and  considerable  attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  stock.  The  third  region,  though  under  partial  cul 
tivation,  derives  its  chief  value  from  its  natural  pastures  and 
forests  ;  the  latter,  both  of  pine  and  hardwood,  climbing  the 
loftiest  ridges  of  the  Schwarzwald,  and  giving  valuable  re 
turns,  not  only  in  their  timber,  but  the  herds  of  swine  which 
they  feed.  In  bleak,  moorish  districts,  bees  are  often  reared 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Of  minerals,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
is  salt,  obtained  chiefly  from  springs.  The  other  minerals  de 
serving  of  notice  are  limestone,  gypsum,  alabaster,  coal  and 
lignite  in  very  limited  quantities,  slate, millstones,  iron-ore, 
and  potter's-clay. 

Manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress  in  recent 
years.  They  consist  chiefly  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  paper, 
wooden  clocks,  toys,  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  and  chemical 
products.  There  are  also  numerous  breweries,  distilleries, 
bleachfields,  and  cotton-mills.  The  trade,  in  addition  to  the 
above  articles  of  manufacture,  is  in  cattle,  wool,  corn,  timber, 
wine,  gypsum,  and  salt.  The  principal  coins  in  use  are,  in 
gold,  the  ducat  .=  9*.  3d.;  and  in  silver,  the  gulden  or  florin 
=  Is.  8d.  nearly.  All  accounts  are  kept  in  gulden,  which, 
for  smaller  values,  are  subdivided  into  15  batzen,  or  60  Jcreut- 
eers.  The  commercial  pound,  which  is  double  the  gold  and 
silver  weight,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  English  pound — 
100  being  =  103-1  Ibs.  avoirdupois.  Corn  is  measured  by 
the  sche/el  =  5-061  bushels.  The  foot  is  equal  to  11-26 
inches  English,  and  the  ell  to  24 '08  inches.  The  morgen  of 
land  equals  1  acre,  I  rood,  and  24  perches. 

The  government  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  sovereign ;  the  legisla 
tive,  jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  a  parliament,  composed  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  chamber — the  former  hereditary,  the  lat 
ter  representative,  consisting  of  94  members,  mostly  elected 
every  six  years  by  the  principal  towns  and  rural  districts.  As 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  Wiirtemberg  holds 
the  sixth  place,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  plenum.  Its  con-  j 
tingent  of  men  is  13,955,  and  of  money,  138,751  florins.  The  | 
revenue,  obtained  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  is  10,633,534  florins  (£886,126).  Justice  is 
administered  by  a  supreme  tribunal,  which  sits  in  Stuttgart, 
and  has  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  by  inferior 
courts  attached  to  each  circle  and  district.  There  is  no  properly 
established  religion,  but  the  three  great  bodies  of  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  R.  Catholics,  are  recognized  and  partly  paid 
by  the  state.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Protestants,  and 
education  is  so  generally  diffused,  that  it  is  rare  to  meet  with 
a  person  who  cannot  read  and  write.  Crime  and  pauperism 
are  comparatively  rare,  the  tone  of  morals  is  high,  and  the 
people  generally  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Besides 
Stuttgart  (the  capital),  the  chief  towns  are  Tiibingen,  Heil- 
bronn,  Ellwangen,  and  Rottweil. 

Wiirtemberg  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  territo 
ries,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Alemanni  and  Franks,  iuid 
afterwards  formed  various  independencies.  The  first  inhabi 
tants,  said  to  have  been  Celtic,  were  gradually  encroached 
upon  by  the  Germans,  and  finally  fell  with  them  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  After  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Em 
pire,  the  country  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks,  who  governed  it  by  dukes.  The  dukedom  thus  estab 


lished  subsisted  till  the  end  of  the  1 1th  century,  when  it  was 
broken  up,  and  partitioned  among  counts,  who  declared  them 
selves  independent.  Among  these  was  the  Count  of  BeuteKs- 
bach- Wiirtemberg,  whose  family  gradually  gained  the  ascend 
ant.  One  of  its  members  built  a  castle  at  Stuttgart,  and  an 
other  built  the  castle  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  this  family,  towards  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  the  dukedom  was  restored.  Duke  Ulrich 
succeeded  in  1504.  At  first  he  gave  promise  of  a  wise  and 
peaceful  reign,  but  soon  belied  it,  and  in  consequence  of  a  re 
bellion,  was  obliged  to  flee.  The  Swabian  League  purchased 
his  dominions,  and  secured  the  ascendency  of  Austria.  The 
Reformation  now  began  to  make  rapid  progress,  but  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Austrians.  Ulrich,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  had  embraced 
the  Reformation,  now  returned  to  his  country  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  became  its  real  sovereign,  though  Aus 
tria  retained  a  nominal  supremacy.  Ulrich  was  succeeded,  in 
1550,  by  his  son  Christopher,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  France,  and  had  obtained  the  principality  of  Mont- 
biliard.  After  a  very  patriotic  reign,  he  died  in  1568.  The 
line  of  Ulrich  became  extinct  in  1 593.  Frederick,  belonging 
to  a  collateral  branch,  succeeded,  and  completely  established 
the  independence  of  Wiirtemberg,  by  freeing  it  even  from 
Austria's  nominal  supremacy.  He  died  in  1608,  and  was  suc 
ceeded  by  his  son,  in  whose  reign  began  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
which  often  caused  great  misery  in  Wurtemberg.  The  suc 
cession  continued  uninterrupted,  and  the  country  had  rapidly 
advanced  in  prosperity,  when  the  French  revolution  broke  out. 
Wurtemberg  became  the  theatre  of  war,  and  was  overrun  by 
the  French  armies.  Ultimately,  however,  the  duke  gained 
the  favour  of  Napoleon,  and  with  it  a  great  accession  of  ter 
ritory,  as  well  as  the  title  of  King.  These  did  not  prevent 
Wurtemberg  from  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  of  inde 
pendence  ;  and  hence,  in  the  subsequent  arrangiment  of  the 
European  states,  the  territorial  accessions  were  confirmed,  and 
the  kingly  title  formally  recognized. 

WUKZACH,  a  tn.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Danube,  bail,  and 
near  Leutkirch,  on  the  Aach ;  with  a  parish  church,  and  a 
castle.  Pop.  1052. 

WURZBACH,  a  tn.  Rcuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  bail, 
and  near  Lobenstein :  with  a  parish  church,  three  mills,  and  a 
weekly  market.  Pop.  1460. 

WURZBURG,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  cap.  circle  Lower  Franconia, 
beautifully  situated,  r.  bank  Main,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge  leading  to  a  large  suburb,  140  m.  N.N.W.  Munich,  on 
the  railway  from  Frankfurt  to  Bamberg.  It  is  regularly  forti 
fied  by  walls  and  bastions,  and  defended  by  the  strong  citadel 
of  Marienberg;  and  when  approached  from  a  distance,  presents  a 
most  imposing  and  attractive  appearance.  It  is  entered  by  six 
gates,  and  though  consisting  chiefly  of  narrow  streets,  with 
overhanging  houses,  and  pointed  gables,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  municipal  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  modern 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  but  the  chief  interest  of 
the  place  continues  to  be  derived  from  its  antiquity.  Having 
been  for  more  than  1000  years  the  capital  of  a  principality 
ruled  by  bishops,  who  were  princes  of  the  empire,  it  naturally 
abounds  in  ecclesiastical  structures.  Not  fewer  than  33 
churches  are  counted,  but  many  of  these  are  not  in  use,  and 
more  are  devoid  of  any  claim  to  particular  notice.  The  most 
important  edifices  are  the  cathedral  or  Dom,  erected  in  the 
10th  century,  with  two  towers  at  each  end,  and  containing 
numerous  interesting  monuments ;  the  Marienkirche,  an  ele 
gant  structure  of  pointed  Gothic,  with  tall  lancet-windows, 
and  numerous  fine  carvings ;  the  royal  palace,  a  large  and  mag 
nificent  building,  occupied  by  the  emperors  the  day  before 
their  coronation  at  Frankfurt ;  the  Julius  hospital,  with  a  range 
of  62  windows  in  front,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  palace, 
but  furnishing,  in  fact,  a  noble  asylum  for  the  sick  and  aged 
poor;  the  university,  possessed  of  a  library  of  100,000  vols  , 
and  of  some  celebrity  as  a  school  of  medicine,  but  rather  in  a 
declining  state  ;  the  townhouse,  theatre,  gymnasium,  theolo 
gical  and  other  seminaries,  several  monastic  establishments, 
numerous  hospitals  and  charitable  endowments.  The  manu 
factures  consist  chiefly  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  leather,  and 
lacquerware;  surgical  instruments,  cutlery,  glass,  hats,  musi 
cal  instruments,  and  ironmongery;  and  there  are  numerous 
breweries,  mills,  tobacco-factories,  &c.  The  trade,  both  gene 
ral  and  transit,  is  extensive,  and  greatly  facilitated  both  by 
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the  Main  and  two  canals  connected  with  it.     The  principal  ar 
ticles,  besides  the  manufactures,  are  wine,  oil,  cattle,  corn,  and 
i     other  agricultural  produce.     Wiirzburg  dates  from  the  7th 
Notary,  when  the  dukes  of  Thiiringen  often  made  it  their 
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residence.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  bishop-elec 
tors,  who,  in  wielding  both  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
power,  carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  were  often  at 
deadly  feud  with  the  citizens.  Their  rule  did  not  terminate 
till  1790,  when,  by  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  town  and  ter 
ritory  passed  to  Bavaria.  Pop.  26,814. 

WURZEN,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  16  m.  E.  Leipzig, 
r.  bank  Mulde,  and  on  the  railway  from  Leipzig  to  Dresden. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  four  suburbs ;  and  has  a 
Dom  or  cathedral,  with  two  towers;  another  church,  with  a 
lofty  spire;  an  old  castle,  used  as  a  courthouse;  several  supe 
rior  schools ;  manufactures  of  linen,  lace,  and  tobacco,  and 
some  general  trade.  Pop.  (1849),  4868. 

WUSIIUTEE,  or  MUCH,  a  mountain -range,  Beloochistan, 
prov.  Mekran,  stretching  E.  to  W.,  about  lat.  28°  N. ;  and  be 
tween  Ion.  62°  and  64°  E. ;  and  separating  the  sandy  desert  on 
the  N.  from  the  more  elevated  and  fertile  part  of  Mekran. 
Its  name  of  Much,  or  '  date,'  is  owing  to  the  great  quantities 
of  excellent  dates  produced  in  its  valleys. 

WUSTEN  (O.ER-  and  NIEDER-),  two  nearly-contiguous 
vils.  Lippe-Detmold,  bail.  Schotmar;  with  a  parish  church. 
They  are  occupied  chiefly  by  peasants.  Pop.  2069. 

WUSTENSACIISEN,  a  market  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower 
Franconia,  on  the  Ulster,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  47  m.  N. 
Wiirzburg;  with  a  parish  church,  saw,  oil,  and  other  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1160. 

WO8TERHAUBEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
gov.  Potsdam,  45  m.  N.W.  B.erlin,  on  an  isl.  formed  by  the 
Dosse,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  two  lakes.  It  has  walls  with 
three  gates,  a  church,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  and  swine. 
Pop.  2855. 

WU8TWEZEL,  or  WESTWEZKL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Bel 
gium,  prov.  and  15  m.  N.E.  Antwerp;  with  manufactures  of 
common  cloth,  linen,  and  chemical  products,  breweries,  tan 
neries,  &c.  Pop.  1889. 


WUTACIT.  a  river,  Baden,  rises  in  the  S.,  in  the  FeM- 
berg;  flows  N.E.  to  Neustadt,  then  E.S.E.,  then  S.S.W.,  and 
joins  r.  bank  Rhine,  after  a  course  of  about  45  m. 

WYBERTON,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln  ;  3231  ac.  Pop.  647. 
WYBUNBURY,  par.  Eng.  Chesh.;  18,41 4  ac.  P.  4389. 
WYCOMBE  (limn  or  CHIPPING),  a  parl.  and  mun.  bor., 
market  tn.,  and  par.  England,  co.  Buckingham,  30m.  W.N.W. 
London.  It  consists  principally  of  one  street,  about  1J  m. 
long,  with  some  smallor  streets ;  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fina 
church  in  the  early  English  style,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  grammar  and  other 
schools,  almshouses,  two  hospitals;  manufactures  of  lace  and 
chairs,  paper  and  flour  mills,  and  some  trade  in  malt.  It 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Area  of  par.  and  mun. 
bor.,  6318  ae.  Pop.  7179. 

WYCOMBE  (WEST),  par.  Eng.  Bucks ;  6340  ac.  P.2000. 
WYDDIALL,  par.  Eng.  Herts;  1 187  ac.  Pop.  245. 
WYE,  a  river,  England,  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Plinlim- 
mon,  about  1  m.  S.  of  the  source  of  the  Severn  ;  flows  very 
circuitously  S.E.  between  cos.  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  across 
that  of  Hi  reford,  and  between  those  of  Monmouth  and  Glou 
cester,  and  joins  r.  bank  estuary  of  the  Severn  a  little  below 
Chepstow,  after  a  course  of  about  120  m.  Its  principal  afflu 
ents  are  the  Usk,  on  the  right,  and  the  Ithon  and  Lugg,  on 
the  left.  The  scenery  of  the  Wye  is  celebrated  for  its  pic 
turesque  beauties.  Large  vessels  cannot  ascend  beyond  Chep 
stow  bridge,  but  barges  of  from  18  to  30  tons  get  up  as  far  as 
Hereford. 

WYE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  pleasantly 
situated  near  r.  bank  Stour,  here  crossed  by  a  stone-bridge  of 
five  arches,  and  on  the  Ash  ford  and  Canterbury  branch  of  the 
S.  E.  railway,  9  m.  from  Canterbury.  It  is  well  built;  and 
lias  a  beautiful  cruciform  parish  church,  with  a  central  tower ; 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  free  grammar-school,  in  the  buildings  of 
an  ancient  college;  and  a  flour-mill.  P.  1724.  Area,  7282  ac. 
WYFORDBY-wmi-BKE.NTiNGBY,  par.  Eng.  Leicester  ; 
1350  ac.  -Pop.  161. 

WYHAM-wixii-CADEBY,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln ;  1880  ac. 
Pop.  128. 

W  YK,  a  seaport  tn.  Denmark,  Sthleswig,  on  the  S.E.  coast 
of  isl.  Fb'hr;  with  a  much-frequented  bathing-establishment, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  visited  by  the  king,  who  has  a 
house  here;  an  excellent  dock,  a  small  but  good  winter-haven, 
and  a  regular  ferry  to  Dagebull  on  the  mainland.  Wyk, 
during  the  bathing  season,  communicates  by  steam  with  Heli 
goland,  Cuxhaven,  Brunsbiittel,  and  Hamburg.  Pop.  800. 
WYK,  Holland.  See  WJJK. 

WYKE- REGIS,  par.  Eng.  Dorset;  2062  ac.     Pop.  1898. 
WYKEHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.:— 1,  York;  7535 ac.   Pop. 
643.— 2,  Lincoln  ;  560  ac.     Pop.  26. 

WYKEN,  par.  Eng.  Warwick ;  670  ac.     Pop.  141. 
WYLA,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  15m.  E.N.E. 
Zurich,  on  the  Toss,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.     It  contains  a 
parish  church,  and  raises  a  great  deal  of  fruit.     Many  of  the 
inhabitants  spin  and  weave  cotton.     Pop.  1161. 

WYLAM,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  Northum 
berland,  on  the  Tyne,  here  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  ;  with 
a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  school,  excellent  quarries,  and  exten 
sive  collieries.  Pop.  1091. 

WYLYE,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  2279  ac.     Pop.  510. 
WYMEKING,  par.  Eng.  Hants-;  4307  ac.     Pop.  751. 
WYMESWOLD,  par.  Eng.  Leicester;  4220  ac.  P.  1235. 
WYMINGTON,par.  Eng.  Bedford;  1710ac.    Pop.  296. 
WYMONDHAM,  or  WYNDIIAM,  a  market  tn.  and  par. 
England,  co.  Norfolk,  10  m.  W.S.W.  Norwich.      It  has  many 
ancient  and  several  well-built  modern  houses;  a  handsome 
church,  in  various  styles;  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  free 
grammar-school,  an  ancient  cross,  manufactures  of  bombazine, 
crape,  &c.,  and  a  large  brewery  and  inalting-cstablishment. 
Area  of  par.,  10,613  ac.     Pop.  5177. 

WYMONDHAM,  par.  Eng.  Lei'ster;  2852  ac.    P.  800. 
WYMONDLEY,  two  pars.  Eng.  Hertford:—!,  (Great); 
1120  ac.     Pop.  335.— 2,  (Little)  ;  790  ae.     Pop.  300. 

WYNAAD,  BYNAUU,  or  PANAMBURT-COTTA,  a  vil.  Hin- 
doostari,  Malabar,  cap.  dist.,on  the  E.  side  of  the  W.  Ghauts, 
65  m.  S.W.  Seringapatam.  The  district,  area,  1250  sq.  m., 
forms  an  elevated  plateau  of  difficult  access,  almost  overrun 
with  jungle,  and  produces  the  best  cardamoms  in  India.  Pop. 
about  15,000. 


WYNEGHEM 
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WYNEGHEM,  avil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  6m. 
E.  Antwerp,  on  the  Grand  and  the  Petit  Schyn;  with  two 
breweries,  a  tannery,  an  oil,  a  malt,  and  a  flour  mill.  P.  1045. 

WYNEGUNGA,  WAINGUNGA,  or  WEINGUNGA,  a  river, 
Hindoostan,  rises  in  the  Mahadeo  Mountains;  lat.  22°  25'  N. ; 
Ion.  79°  8'  E. ;  flows  first  E.,  then  circuitously  S.,  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Saugor and  Nerbudda,  and  the  Nag- 
poor  territories,  enters  the  latter  in  lat.  21°  47'  N.,  and  finally, 
after  a  course  of  about  439  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Godavery,  in  lat. 
19°  38'  N.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  sometimes 
called  Pranheeta.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Kanhan  and 
Wurda,  both  on  the  right. 

WYNGENE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  8£  m.  S.S.E.  Bruges.  The  chief  employments  are  hus 
bandry  and  domestic  weaving.  Pop.  7086. 

WYNIGEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Bern, 
bail,  and  4  m.  N.E.  Berthoud,  on  the  Oeschbach,  in  a  narrow 
valley  hemmed  in  by  wooded  hills;  with  manufactures  of 
linen.  Pop.  2451. 

VVYNKEL,  two  places,  Belgium:—!,  A  vil.  and  com., 
prov.  E.  Flanders,  9  m.  N.N.E.  Ghent ;  with  a  church,  chapel, 
brewery,  some  corn  and  oil  mills;  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics,  candles,  starch,  and  pottery.  Pop.  2059. 
—2,  (-St.-Eloi),  A  vil.  and  com.,  prov.  W.  Flanders,  21  in. 
|  S.  Bruges;  with  a  church,  school,  several  oil  and  flour  mills, 
and  manufactures  of  linens  and  coarse  cloth.  Pop.  2930. 


WYRAGIIUR,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  territory  and  74  m.     | 
N.E.  Nagpoor,  once  celebrated  for  its  diamond-mines.     It  is  a 
place  of  some  trade.     Pop.  2000. 

WYRE,  a  river,  England,  co.  Lancaster,  rises  in  a  morass 
S.E.  from  the  town  of  Lancaster,  and  falls  into  the  Irish  Sea 
at  Fleet  wood,  forming  a  large  estuary.  It  flows  first  S.,  then 
W.,  then  S.S.W. 

WYSALL,  par.  Eng.  Notts;  1360  ac.     Pop.  286. 

WYSOKE-MEYTS,  a  tn.  Bohemia.     See  HOHENMAUTH. 

WYSSEBRAD,  market  tn.  Bohemia.    See  HOHENFUUT. 

WYSZOGROD,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  and  27  m. 
E.S.E.  Plock,  r.  bank  Vistula;  with  three  churches,  an  old 
convent,  a  V.iapel,  a  poorhouse,  a  trade  iu  wool,  woollen  cloth, 
and  corn.  Pop.  1844. 

WYTHAM,  par.  Eng.  Berks;  1670  ac.     Pop.  195. 

WYTOONEE,  an  isl.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  one  of  the  Dis 
appointment  group,  Low  Archipelago,  5  m.  long;  lat.  (S.E. 
point)  14°  12'  S. ;  Ion.  141°  12'  W. 

WYTSCHAETE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  6  m.  S.  Ypres ;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  a  brew- 
ery,  several  corn  and  oil  mills,  two  brick-kilns,  and  manufac 
tures  of  tobacco  and  table-linen.  Pop.  3195. 

WYTTON,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  1690  ac.     Pop.  267. 

WYVERSTONE,par.Eng.  Suffolk;  1522ae.  Pop.  329. 

WYVILLE-wiTH-lIuxGERTOX,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln; 
1670  ac.  Pop.  135. 


X. 

[For  places  not  found  under  JT,  look  G,  H,  and  J.] 


X  ALA  PA,  a  city,  Mexico.     See  JALAPA. 

XALISTO,  a  maritime  dep.  Mexico.     See  JALISCO. 

XALON,  a  river.  Spain.     See  JALON. 

XAMILTEPEC,  or  JAMILTEPEO,  a  tn.  Mexican  Con 
federation,  state  and  70  m.  S.S.W.  Oajaca,  cap.  dep.  of  same 
name,  1.  bank  Chicometepec;  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade  in  honey,  wax,  cotton,  and  salt.  P.  about  4000. 

X  AN  TEN,  SANTEN,  or  SANOTEN,  a  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  33  m.  N.N.W.  Diisseldorf,  on  a  plain  near  1.  bank 
Rhine.  It  has  an  ancient  and  beautiful  church,  of  pointed  Go 
thic,  with  two  spires,  and  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Barth-de-Bruyn ; 
another  church  and  chapel,  a  progymnasium ;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  cassimere,hats,  silk  ribbons,  hosiery, 
soap,  vinegar,  and  leather,  and  several  spinning-mills.  Close 
to  the  town  stood  the  castle  of  the  Niebelungen,  the  heroes  of 
the  old  German  epic  of  that  name.  Pop.  (1852),  3102. 

XANTHUS,  an  ancient  city,  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Etchen- 
chay  [anc.  Xanthus],  20  m.  S.E.  Makri ;  lat.  36°  21'  N. ; 
Ion.  29°  24'  E.  The  remains  include  Cyclopean  walls,  Phoeni 
cian  or  Etruscan  inscriptions,  fragments  of  temples,  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  and  a  theatre. 

XARAYES,  the  name  originally  given  to  ceitain  low 
tracts,  Brazil,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  town  of  Mato-Grosso 
or  Villa-Bella,  and  annually  inundated  for  three  months  over  a 
space  of  about  240  m.  Much  of  the  water  never  retires,  but 
forms  extensive  lakes,  abounding  in  fish,  frequented  by  im 
mense  flights  of  water-fowl,  and  tenanted  by  thejacare,  a  species 
of  crocodile,  of  less  size  than  that  of  Egypt.  The  grounds 
not  reached  by  the  water  are  inhabited  by  the  Parecis  Indians, 
from  whom  the  plains  and  lakes  sometimes  receive  the  name 
of  Parecis. 

XATIVA  (SAN-FILIPE-DE-),  a  city,  Spain.     See  JATIVA. 

XAVIER,  an  isl.   Patagonia,  S.W.  coast;  lat.   (N.W.. 

point)  47°  4'  S. ;  Ion.  74°  27'  W.  (R.)     It  is  1 1  £  m.  long,  4  m. 

wide,  very  high  and  thickly  wooded.     It  is  the  Montrose 

Island  of  Byron's  Narrative. 

XAVIER  (SAN),  an  Indian  tn.  Bolivia,  dep.  Santa-Cruz- 
de-la-Sierra,  152  m.  W.S.W.  Concepcion,  at  the  confluence  of 
a  small  river  of  same  name  with  the  Rio-Grande.  It  was 
formerly  a  considerable  place,  but  having  been  ravaged  by 
small-pox  about  1828,  has  very  much  declined.  It  has  a 
large  church.  Pop.  about  1500.— (Castelnau,  iii.  225.) 


XENIA,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  at  the  junction  of  tho 
Little  Miami,  and  several  other  railways,  55  m.  W.S.W. 
Columbus.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  several  churches,  an.l 
an  active  trade,  greatly  favoured  by  its  central  position.  Pop. 
(1853),  about  3500. 

XENIL,  a  river,  Spain.     See  GENJT,. 

XERES,  several  places,  Spain.     See  JEREZ. 

XEROS,  or  SAROS  (GULF  OF).     See  SAROXIC  GULF. 

XEXUI,  or  JEJUY,  a  river,  Paraguay,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  several  streams.  It  flows  W.,  and  falls  into  the 
Paraguay,  70  m.  N.  Asuncion,  after  a  course  of  about  80  m. 

XHENDELESSE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
9  m.  E.  Liege.  Pop.  1403,  chiefly  nailers. 

XILO-CASTRON  [anc.  jEgyra],  a  maritime  vil.  Greece,  gov. 
and  24  m.  W.N.  W.  Corinth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xilo-Castron, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  with  a  trade  in  currants. 

XIMENA.     See  JIMENA. 

XIMO,  an  isl.  Japan.     See  KIUSIU. 

XINGU,  a  river,  Brazil,  rises  in  the  mountains  which  se 
parate  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Mato-Grosso,  between  lat. 
14°  and  15°  S. ;  flows  N.,  receiving  the  Bois,  Trahiras,  and 
Xanaci;  enters  prov.  Para,  receiving  the  Guiriri  on  the  left, 
beneath  some  cataracts ;  makes  two  large  circular  bends,  one  to 
the  E.,  and  the  other  to  the  W. ;  flows  N.N.E.,  which  it  con 
tinues  past  Souzel,  Pombal,  Veiros,  and  Porto-de-Moz ;  an,l 
after  a  course  of  more  than  1200  m.,  joins  r.  bank  Amazon  in 
lat.  1°42'  S.  Its  channel  at  certain  parts  has  little  depth.  Its 
banks  are  peopled  by  numerous  Indian  tribes. 

XOELLA  ISLANDS.     See  XULLA. 

XORULLO,  a  volcano,  Mexico.     See  JORULLO. 

XUANDAI,  a  fine  harbour,  Anam,  prov.  and  20  m.  N.E. 
Phu-yen,  on  the  Cochin  Chinese  coast;  lat.  13°  22'  N.;  Ion. 
109°  15'  E. 

XULLA  or  ZULLA  ISLANDS,  a  group,  Indian  Archi 
pelago,  70  m.  E.  Celebes ;  the  largest  are  Taliabo  and  Man- 
gola  (which  sec),  and  Bessey,  which  is  about  35  m.  long,  and 
populous  and  well  cultivated.  Near  its  S.E.  point  there  are 
a  Dutch  fort  and  a  native  village,  where  ships  may  procure 
refreshments. 

XUPPANIE,  a  vil.  Austria,  Sclavonia,  generalship  of 
Peterwardein,  on  the  Save,  about  20  m.  from  Vinkoveze;  with 
two  R.  Catholic  churches.  Pop.  2100. 
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[For  p'aces  not  found  in  Y,  look  E,  I,  and  J.] 


Y,  Holland.     See  Ij. 

YA-AsAUA,  one  of  tho  Fecjee  isls.,  S.  Pacific;  lat.  (Tati- 
tha-ke  Peak)  10°  50'  15"  S.;  Ion.  177°  23'  30"  E.  It  is  the 
most  N.  of  the  Asaua  group,  and  forms  a  narrow  belt  stretch 
ing  about  10m.  N.  to  S.  In  the  latter  direction  it  rises  into 
the  Peak  of  Tan-tha-Jce,  which"  has  a  height  of  781  ft.  At  the 
foot  of  this  peak  lies  the  beautiful  little  bay  of  Ya-sua  y-lau, 
with  a  picturesque  rock  on  its  E.  side  resembling  a  ruined 
castle.  This  rock  is  entirely  volcanic,  and  is  the  object  of 
some  superstition  among  the  natives. 

YA-LONG-KIANG,  a  river,  Tibet  and  China.  It  is  formed 
by  several  streams,  the  principal  of  which,  the  Dza-Tsitsir- 
kana,  afterwards  the  Tsatchou-Tsitsirkana,  rises  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  Bain-khara-oola  Mountains,  Tibet,  about  lat.  83° 
30'  N. ;  Ion.  96°  E.  It  flows  at  first  S.E.,  then  turns  nearly 
due  S.,  forms  part  of  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Chinese  province 
Sechuen,  which  it  subsequently  enters,  and  still  flowing  cir- 
cuitously  S.,  falls  into  the  Kin-cha-kiang  near  the  S.  extre 
mity  of  the  province,  after  a  course  of  about  400  m. 

YADKIN,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  in  the  W.  of  N.  Carolina;  flows  first  E.N.E.,  then 
S.S.E.,  enters  S.  Carolina,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Great 
Pedee.     (See  PEDEE.)     Near  the  junction  of  the  Uharee,  the 
Yadkin,  previously  400  to  600  yards  wide,  enters  a  mountain- 
gorge,  which  contracts  it  to  about  30  yards.     These  narrows 
present  one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  objects  in  the  state. 
YAFFA,  a  seaport,  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  JAFFA. 
YAGUA,  a  vil.  New  Granada,  dep.  Cundinamarca,  prov. 
and  70  m.  S.  Neyva. 

YAGU  ACHE,  a  vil.  Ecuador,  dep.  and  18  m.  N.E.  Guaya 
quil. 

YAKUNO-SiMA,  or  jAKtJNO-SiMA,  an  isl.  Japan,  off  S. 
end  of  Kiusiu ;  lat.  30°  23'  N. ;  Ion.  130°  30'  E.     It  is  20  m. 
long,and  8  m.  broad ;  is  hilly,  and  has  a  mountain  called  Mitake. 
YAKUTSK,  a  gov.  of  E.  Siberia,  bounded,  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  E.  gov.  Okhotsk,  S.  the  Chinese  Empire,  S.W. 
gov.  Irkutsk,  and  VV.  Yeniseisk ;  lat.  43° 30'  to 74°  N. ;  Ion.  1 05° 
to  163°  E. ;  greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  about  1700  m. ;  breadth, 
1100  m.;   area,  1,071,374   geo.  sq.  m.,  or  about  two-fifths 
of  that  of  Europe.     The  sea-coast,  which  stretches  for  an  im 
mense  distance  E.  to  W.,  is  generally  low,  lined  with  shoals, 
deeply  indented,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  com 
pletely  blocked  up  with  ice.     The  surface  rises  towards  the  in 
terior,  and  on  the  S.  and  E.  frontiers  is  covered  by  the  chain 
of  the  Stanovoi  or  Jablonoi  Mountains,  which  send  forth  long 
branches  at  right  angles  to  theiraxis.  Between  these  branches, 
forming  the  great  water-sheds  of  the  gov.,  are  extensive  plains 
or  steppes,  generally  of  very  barren  description,  not  so  much 
from  any  natural  infertility  of  soil  as  from  the  rigorous  nature 
of  the  climate.     In  the  N.  these  plains  are  extensively  covered 
with  mosses,  and  called  tundras,  on  which  large  numbers  of 
reindeer  are  kept;  but  towards  the  S.  the  pastures  become  ca 
pable  of  rearing  and  feeding  cattle,  of  which  large  herds  are 
possessed  by  several  of  the  wandering  tribes ;  and  several 
kinds  of  grain,  among  others  wheat  and  rye,  are  sown  chiefly 
by  the  Russians,  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Much 
of  the  ground  thus  sown  is  frozen  to  the  depth  of  630  ft. ;  but 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise  in  April,  and  the  last  night- 
frost  occurs  about  the  12th  of  May.     From  this  period  sum 
mer  continues  without  interruption  till  the  17th  September, 
and  is  both  long  enough  and  warm  enough  to  thaw  the  frozen 
ground  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  and  mature  all  the  ordi 
nary  cereals,  which  thrive  amazingly,  yielding,  near  the  town 
of  Yakutsk,  15  fold  on  an  average,  and  occasionally  40  fold. 
In  the  same  locality  the  mean  warmth  of  June,  July,  and  August 
is  57°,  66°,  and  61°  respectively,  and  the  thermometer  often 
stands  at  77°  in  the  shade.     In  January,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  the  cold  has  been  found  constantly,  during 
the  first  ten  days,  under  — 40°  Reaumur  =  — 50°  Fab.,  or 
82°  below  the  freezing-point.     The  large  mountain-ranges  of 
Yakutsk,  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  them,  feed  a 
great  number  of  mighty  rivers,  which  generally  have  a  N. 
direction,  and  flow  in  long  and  narrow  basins  nearly  paral 


lel  to  each  other.  The  most  important  of  these  rivers  is  the 
Lena.  Immediately  to  the  W.  of  it  is  that  of  the  Olenek,  and 
to  the  E.,  in  succession,  the  lana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma. 
There  are  few  lakes.  The  rivers  teem  with  fish,  particularly 
salmon,  which,  dried  or  smoked,  forms  one  of  the  principal  ar 
ticles  of  food,  and  are  also  frequented  by  innumerable  flocks 
of  water-fowl.  The  forests,  chiefly  of  pine  and  birch,  though 
stunted  in  the  N.,  contain  much  good  timber  in  the  S.,  and  aro 
frequented  by  large  numbers  of  game,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  various  other  fur-animals.  This  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  export.  The  chief  imports  are  tea,  sugar,  brandy, 
woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  hardware.  Towns  and  vil 
lages,  common  in  the  centre  of  the  gov.,  and  along  the  great 
road  from  Irkutsk  through  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk,  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Russians  and  Cossacks.  The  great  body  of  the  in 
habitants  are  nomadic,  and  consist  of  Yakuts,  Buraets,  Tun- 
gusses,  and  Koriaks. 

YAKUTSK,  a  tn.,E.  Siberia,  cap.  above  gov.,  on  a  plain 
surrounded  by  lofty  heights,  1.  bank  Lena.  The  streets  pre 
sent  a  singular  aspect,  being  composed  of  houses  of  European 
structure,  standing  apart,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  oc 
cupied  by  winter  yurts  or  huts  of  the  northern  nomades,  with 
walls  of  cow-dung,  earthen  roofs,  doors  covered  with  hairy 
hides,  and  windows  of  ice.  The  principal  buildings  are  a 
large  stone-cathedral,  another  church,  a  great  stone  market 
place,  and  a  wooden  fort  with  four  half-sunk  towers.  The 
trade  is  of  great  importance.  Caravans  with  Chinese  and  Eu 
ropean  goods  brought  from  Irkutsk  by  the  boats  on  the  Lena, 
proceed  every  year  over  the  mountains  to  Okhotsk,  and  also 
collect  the  produce  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  on  the  Polar  Se:i 
between  the  parallels  of  70°  and  74°,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  to  the  farthest  point  inhabited  by  the  Tchukchi.  One 
of  the  principal  articles  of  this  latter  trade  are  the  skins  of 
the  polar  fox.  The  Yukajus  and  Tchukchi  also  dispose  of 
the  skins  of  the  wild  reindeer  which  they  kill  in  summer. 
Another  important  article  is  the  fossil  ivory,  obtained  from 
the  numerous. antedeluvian  animals  which  are  found  buried 
in  the  deep  alluvium  of  the  Lsna  and  its  tributaries,  and  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Much  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  Trade  Company,  who  have  here  one 
of  their  most  important  factories.  Important  fairs  are  held 
four  times  a-year.  Pop.  (1849),  2960. 

YALDING,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Kent,  intersected 
by  several  branches  of  the  Medway,  across  one  of  which  it  is 
approached  by  a  long  narrow  bridge,  6  m.  S.W.  Maidstone. 
It  has  a  parish  church  in  the  decorated  English  style,  an  en 
dowed  school,  a  cattle-fair,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  coal, 
corn,  and  timber.  Area  of  par.,  5804  ac.  Pop.  2672. 

YALI   [anc.  fstros],  a  small  isl.  off  S.E.  coast,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Kos,  7  m.  S.  Kos. 
YALTA,  a  seaport  tn.  Russia.     See  IALTA. 
YAMINA,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  state  Bambarra,  1.  bank 
Joliba;  lat.  12°  40'  N.;  Ion.  6°  50'  W. 

YAMPARES,  a  tn.  Bolivia,  20  m.  N.W.  Chuquisaca,  on 
the  Cachimayo. 

YAM  POL,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  IAMPOL. 
YAMSK,  JAMSK,  or  IAMSK,  a  tn.  Siberia,  at  the  moulh 
of  the  lama,  in  the  Gulf  of  lamsk,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Gijiginsk;  lat.  59°  N.;   Ion.  154°  E.     It  is  surrounded  by 
palisades,  and  has  a  church  and  a  good  harbour,  but  is  other 
wise  insignificant,  consisting  only  of  a  few  wooden  houses. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  sandbanks  and  hidden  rocks. 
YANA,  a  river,  Siberia.     See  IANA. 
YANAON,  a  vil.  and  French  colonial  possession,  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  22  m.  N.N.E.  Pondieherry.     It  is 
situated  on  the  delta  of  the  Godavery,  and  is  accessible  by 
vessels  of  200  tons  burden. 

YANBO,  a  maritime  tn.  Arabia.  See  YEMBO. 
YANDABOO,  a  tn.  Burmah,  1.  bank  Irrawadi,  60  m. 
W.  by  S.  Ava.  Here  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  Feb. 
26,  1826,  by  which  the  coast  of  Tenasserim,  with  Aracan 
and  its  dependencies,  was  ceded  to  the  British,  and  the  king  of 
Ava  renounced  all  claims  on  Assam,  Jynteah,  and  Muneepoor. 
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YANG-HO,  a  rivor,  China,  prov.  Pechelee,  rises  in  the 
N.W.  of  Mongolia;  flows  first  N.E.,  turns  S.E.,  and  unites 
with  some  other  streams  in  forming  the  Hoen-ho,  which 
passes  10  m.  S.W.  of  Pekin. 

YANG-TCHEOU,  a  city,  China,  prov.  Kiangsoo,  cap.  dep., 
on  the  Imperial  canal,  where  it  crosses  the  Yangtse-kiang, 
and  50  m.  N.E.  Nankin.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  all  de 
scriptions  of  Chinese  goods,  but  particularly  in  salt,  which  is 
made  on  the  sea-coasts. 

YANGTSE-KiANG,  or  simply  KIANG,  or  TA-KIANG  [the 
River,  or  Great  lliver],  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  rises 
in  Tibet,  about  lat.  33°  N.;  Ion.  95°  E.;  in  the  Choor-koole 
Mountains,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Iloang-ho,  and 
flows  for  about  1300  m.  S.S.E.,  under  the  name  of  the  Kiricha, 
to  the  S.W.  frontiers  -of  China,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Yalung.  The  united  stream,  which  may  now  be  considered 
as  the  Yangtse  proper,  flows  very  circuitously,  first  N.E. 
through  prov.  Sechuen,  past  the  towns  Sou-tchou,  Tchong- 
king,  and  Koei-tchou;  and  augmented  on  the  left  by  the 
Minkiang  and  Mouqua,  and  on  the  right  by  the  Oukiang ; 
then  E.S.E.  through  prov.  Houpe,  past  Kintchou,  Ystchou, 
Hanyang,  Voutchang,  and  Hoangtchou;  and  augmented  on 
the  left  by  the  Han-kiang,  skirts  the  N.  of  prov.  Kiangsee, 
passing  the  town  of  Kieoukiang;  flows  N.E.  through  prov. 
Nganhoei,  past  the  towns  of  Ngankin  and  Taiping,  and  finally 
entering  prov.  Kiangsoo,  a  little  above  Nankin,  flows  E.  past 
Tchang-kiang,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Imperial  canal,  and 
falls  into  the  ocean  in  lat.  32°  N.,  by  an  estuary  about  60  m. 
wide  at  Tsing-ming  Island,  which  divides  it  into  two  branches. 
Its  direct  course,  nearly  due  E.,  is  estimated  at  1850  m.,  its 
indirect  at  3000  m.,  and  the  area  of  its  basin  at  700,000  sq.  in. 
The  tide  ceases  to  be  felt  at  Kiang-yin,  about  116m.  from  its 
mouth,  but  it  continues  to  be  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
to  Nankin,  a  total  distance  of  about  225  m.  Its  higher  course 
is  very  imperfectly  known,  but  it  is  said  that  no  river  in  the 
world  surpasses  it  in  picturesque  grandeur. 

YANI,  or  NYANI,  a  state,  W.  Africa,  Senegambia,  on 
the  r.  bank  Gambia,  between  lat.  13°  and  14°  N.;  and  Ion. 
14°  and  15°  W. 

YANINA,  a  tn.  European  Turkey.     See  JANINA. 

YAO-AN,  a  city,  China,  prov.  and  95  m.  W.N.W.  Yun 
nan.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  musk,  and  in  salt,  obtained 
from  a  lake  in  the  vicinity. 

YAOORI,  the  cap.  of  a  native  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
about  4  m.  N.E.  from  r.  bank  Niger,  and  60  m.  N.N.E. 
Boussa ;  lat.  9°  5'  N. ;  Ion.  6°  15'  E.  It  has  a  high  and  strong 
wall  of  clay,  said  to  be  between  20  m.  and  30  m.  in  circuit ; 
and  is  entered  by  eight  large  gates,  well  fortified  after  the 
manner  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  very 
coarse  and  inferior  sort  of  gunpowder,  very  neat  saddles, 
cloth,  &c.,  grow  indigo,  tobacco,  onions,  and  various  grains 
and  rice  of  a  superior  quality,  and  have  horses,  bullocks,  sheep, 
and  goats.  A  market  is  held  in  the  city  daily,  under  com 
modious  sheds,  but  is  indifferently  attended. The  STATE 

or  kingdom  lies  along  1.  bank  Niger,  and  is  traversed  in  its  S. 
part,  E.  to  W.,  by  the  Mayarrow,  an  affluent  of  the  Niger. 

YAP,  GOUAP,  or  OUAP,  an  isl.,  N.  Pacific  Ocean ;  lat. 
9°  25'  N.;  Ion.  138°  1'  E.;  the  westernmost  large  island  of 
the  Caroline  Archipelago.  The  S.  end  is  low,  rising  gradu 
ally  into  hills  to  the  N.,  and  in  many  parts  it  abounds  with 
cocoa-nut  trees.  The  island  has  a  pleasing  aspect,  many  well- 
constructed  houses  are  scattered  over  it,  and  the  natives  are 
stout  and  well  formed. 

YAPTON,  par.  Eng.  Sussex;  1699  ac.     Pop.  609. 

YAQUI,  a  river,  Mexico.     See  HUAQUI. 

YAK,  or  YARE,  a  river,  England,  formed  in  Norfolk  by 
the  union  of  two  streams  of  same  name;  flows  circuitously  E., 
and  unites  with  theWaveney  in  forming  a  considerable  expanse 
above  Yarmouth,  where,  with  the  Bure,  it  falls  into  the  Ger 
man  Ocean.  A  little  below  Norwich  it  receives  the  Wcnsum, 
and  is  navigable.  It  forms  part  of  the  Lowestoffe  Navigation, 
which  is  about  30  m.  long,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  8  ft. 

YARACUY,  a  navigable  river,  Venezuela,  dep.  Caracas, 
rises  in  a  mountainous  region  S.W.  the  Gulf  of  Triste,  into 
which  it  falls  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
Valencia.  Length  of  course,  60  m.  to  70  m. 

YARBO ROUGH,  par.  Eng.  Lincoln;  1160ac.    P.  245. 

YARCOMBE,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  on  the 

canal  from  Taunton  to  Chard.     It  has  a  parish  church,  with 


a  square  embattled  tower  and  spire ;  a  Baptist  chapel,  and 
quarries  of  blue  lias.     Area  of  par.,  4689  ac.     Pop.  780. 

YARDLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Worcester,  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  canal,  and  the  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  the  Birmingham  and  Derby  railways;  with 
an  ancient  church,  two  endowed  schools,  and  extensive  tile- 
works.  Area  of  par.,  7355  ac.  Pop.  2753. 

YARDLEY,  par.  Eng.  Hertford ;  2405  ac.  Pop.  630. 
YARDLEY-IlASTiNos,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and 
8  m.  E.S.E.  Northampton.  It  has  a  very  ancient  Norman 
church  with  a  square  tower,  an  Independent  chapel,  a  school, 
and  manufactures  of  pillow-lace.  Area  of  par.,  3510  ac. 
Pop.  1210 

YARENGA,  a  river,  Russia.  See  IARENGA. 
YARKAND,  or  YARKIANG,  a  river,  which  rises  in 
Chinese  Turkestan,  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Karakorum  Moun 
tains;  flows  first  N.N.W.  to  the  town  of  Yarkand,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  300  m.,  unites  with  the  Kashgar,  Khoten, 
and  several  other  streams,  in  forming  the  Tarim. 

YARKAND,  a  city,  in  the  W.  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  on  the  river  Yarkand,  140  m.  S.E.  Kashgar; 
lat.  38°  19'  N.;  Ion.  76°  17'  45"  E.  It  is  inclosed  by  an 
earthen  rampart,  and  entered  by  five  gates,  outside  of  which 
are  some  very  straggling  suburbs,  and  a  stone-citadel  on  the 
S.  Another  and  much  larger  citadel  within  the  walls  is  now 
all  but  abandoned.  Its  houses  are  built  of  stone  and  clay, 
and  mostly  of  one  story ;  its  streets  are  intersected  by  canals 
and  aqueducts.  It  has  two  large  bazaars,  besides  inferior 
ones,  many  caravansaries  and  mosques,  and  10  or  12  large 
Mahometan  colleges.  It  is  said  to  be  more  extensive  than 
Kashgar,  and  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  countries  beyond  its  W.  frontier. 
The  native  merchants  are  not  permitted  to  pass  beyond  its 
province,  either  toward  Tibet  or  Independent  Turkestan ;  and 
strict  vigilance  is  maintained  by  the  Chinese  to  prevent  Euro 
peans  from  entering  the  territory ;  but  traders  from  Bokhara, 
Budukshan,  Kokan,  &c.,  pass  the  mountains  to  Yarkand  with 
the  produce  of  those  countries,  slaves,  Kirghiz  horses,  and 
European  goods  ;  these  they  exchange  for  tea,  silks,  and  other 
China  produce,  fruits,  and  shawl -wool,  great  quantities  of  which 
last  are  sent  to  the  W.  and  S.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Turks  or  Uzbeks,  and  Mahometans ;  among  them  are,  however, 
some  Eimauks  or  Persians,  Calmucks,  Armenian  Christians, 
and  about  200  Chinese  traders;  the  Mahometans  bear  the 
character  of  being  peculiarly  tolerant.  About  7000  Chinese 
troops,  partly  Manchoos  and  Mongols,  under  two  command 
ants,  garrison  Yarkand,  which  is  the  principal  military  post 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  W. ;  they  are  located  both  in  the  citadel 
nd  in  detached  cantonments  outside  of  the  city;  and  are 
partially  recruited  from  the  Tungani,  a  race  of  people  in  the 
vicinity,  who  enter  the  service,  while  youths,  for  a  period  of 
14  or  15  years.  The  civil  government  is  vested  in  a  Maho 
metan  hakim-beg,  or  vaug,  who  is  always  a  native  Uzbek. 
Yarkand  is  a  great  mart  for  horses,  and  horse-flesh  is  sold  in 
its  markets  at  the  same  price  as  mutton.  Its  vicinity  is  very 
fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  barley,  jowary  (IIolcus  Sorghum], 
oil-plants,  fine  fruits,  and  silk  in  large  quantity ;  and  pasturing 
large  herds  of  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle.  Pop.  of  city  probably 
50,000,  exclusive  of  troops. — (Hitter's  Asian;  Burnes,  &c.) 
YARKH1LL,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  1666  ac.  Pop.  547. 
YARLINGTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1207  ac.  P.  234. 
YARM,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  44  m. 
N.N.W.  York,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Tees,  here  crossed 
by  an  ancient  stone-bridge.  It  has  a  neat  townhall.  By  the 
river,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  handsome  church,  with 
a  beautiful  Norman  tower  ;  and  there  are  several  Dissenting 
chapels,  a  free  grammar-school,  an  hospital;  manufactures 
of  tobacco  pipes,  and  some  trade  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
produce.  Area  of  par.,  1135  ac.  Pop.  1647. 

YARMOUTH,  a  township,  U.  States,  Massachusetts, 
Cape  Cod,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  has  harbours  for  fishing  and 
coasting  vessels,  70  m.  S.S.E.  Boston.  It  consists  of  several 
distinct  villages,  as  Yarmouth  Proper,  Yarmouth  Port,  S. 
Yarmouth,  and  W.  Yarmouth ;  and  has  three  churches,  ex 
tensive  salt-works,  and  a  number  of  vessels,  employed  either 
as  coasters  or  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Pop.  (1850), 
2595 

YARMOUTH,  a  seaport  tn.  and  par.  England,  Hamp 
shire,  Isle  of  Wight,  8  m.  W.  Newport,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Yar.  It  consists  of  several  neat  streets,  with  well-built  freestone 
Louses;  and  has  a  castle  and  small  fort  built  by  Henry  VIII., 
a  neat  church,  Baptist  and  AVesleyan  chapels,  a  handsome 
market-house,  public  baths,  a  quay,  and  some  trade,  chiefly 
in  fine  white  sand,  used  in  making  flint-glass  and  the  finer 
sorts  of  British  china.  Area  of  par.,  143  ac.  Pop.  572. 

YARMOUTH  (GKEAT),  a  parl.  and  num.  bor.,  seaport 
tn.,  and  par.  England,  co.  Norfolk,  19  m.  E.  Norwich;  lat. 
52°  36'  8"  N. ;  Ion.  1°  43'  7"  E.,  on  the  Norfolk  railway,  and  ou 
a  long  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  Yare  and  the  sea.  It 
is  irregularly  built,  consisting  of  four  principal  streets,  and  is 
connected  by  a  drawbridge  with  Little  Yarmouth,  or  South 
Town,  in  Suffolk.  It  has  a  very  large  and  ancient  parish 
church,  founded  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus ;  and  two  other 
handsome  churches,  several  Dissenting  chapels,  a  synagogue, 
a  fine  townhall,  a  spacious  custom-house,  borough-jail,  and 
theatre;  a  Nelson  monument,  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful 
column  144  ft.  high;  two  hospitals,  charity,  free,  and  other 
schools,  building-yards,  and  manufactures  of  crape  and  silk 
goods.  The  quay,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Britain, 
stretches  along  the  river  upwards  of  1  m.  The  harbour  is 
in  the  Yare,  and  is  accessible  by  vessels  of  about  200  tons. 
The  exports  are  agricultural  produce,  malt,  herrings,  and  other 
fish,  to  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indies.  Yarmouth  is 
the, great  seat  of  the  English  herring-fishery,  in  which  about 
250  vessels,  and  3000  hands  belonging  to  the  port,  are  em 
ployed  ;  many  hands  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  deep-sea 
fishing,  the  produce  of  which  is  forwarded  daily  to  London 
by  railway.  In  1851  there  were  registered  at  Yarmouth 
329  sailing  vessels  under  50  tons  burden,  aggregate  tonnage 
9305 ;  and  325  vessels  above  50  tons,  aggregate  tonnage 
35,605;  and  13  steamers,  tonnage  1920.  The  same  year 
there  entered  2 642  coasters,  tonnage  198,218;  and  1 92  steamers, 
tonnage  28,091 ;  and  cleared  1017,  tonnage  64,884;  and  189 
steamers,  tonnage  27,677.  In  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade 
there  entered  209  vessels,  tonnage  24,977 ;  and  cleared  82, 
tonnage  8240.  Yarmouth  sends  two  members  to  Parliament. 
At  a  remote  period,  the  ground  on  which  Yarmouth  stands 
formed  part  of  the  bed  of  a  great  estuary,  which  extended  as  far 
as  Norwich.  It  first  became  firm  and  habitable  ground  about  the 
year  1008.  The  mouth  of  the  Yare  has  been,  within  the  last 
five  centuries,  diverted  about  4  m.  to  the  S.  Immediately 
off  Yarmouth,  and  parallel  to  the  shore,  is  a  great  range  of 
sandbanks,  the  shape  of  which  varies  slowly  from  year  to 
year,  and  often  suddenly  after  great  storms.  Pop.  (tn.), 
i)0,879.  Area  of  par.,  1510  ac.  Pop.  26,880. 

YARNSCOMBE,  par.  Eng.  Devon  ;  3047  ac.     P.  479. 

YARNTON,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  1613  ac.     Pop.  317. 

YARPOLE,  par.  Eng.  Hereford;  2523  ac.     Pop.  645. 

YARRA-YARRA,  a  river,  Australia,  Victoria,  rises  in  a 
gully  between  the  Snowy  and  Goulburn  Mountains ;  flows  | 
first  W.,  then  N.W.,  then  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  Port- Phillip, 
4  m.  S.W.  Melbourne,  up  to  which,  by  a  tortuous  course,  it 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  and  vessels  of  light  draught.  Its 
total  direct  course,  nearly  due  E.,  is  about  100  m. 

YARRIBA,  a  kingdom,  Africa,  Upper  Guinea,  which 
reaches  lat.  10°  N.,  and  is  bounded,  N.E.  by  the  Moussa,  an 
affluent  of  the  Niger;  E.  by  the  Niger  itself;  S.E.  by  the  dis 
trict  Accoura,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Benin;  S.  by  a  river 
which  flows  parallel  to  the  coast,  about  20  m.  distant  from  it; 
and  W.  by  Dahomey.  It  is  traversed  E.  to  W.  by  the  Kong 
Mountains,  and  contains  a  large  population,  living  chiefly  in 
towns  or  villages,  which,  as  a  protection  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Fellatahs  and  people  of  Dahomey,  are  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches,  or  situated  on  lofty  precipices,  in  the  heart 
of  inaccessible  forests.  After  the  capital,  Abbcokuta  (which 
tee],  the  chief  towns  are  Katunga  or  Eyeo,  Adu,  Larro,  Janna, 
Aloria,  Bohou,  and  Itscho.  In  the  capital  are  many  native 
Christians,  who  have  emigrated  from  Sierra  Leone. 

YARROW,  a  river,  Scotland,  issues  from  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  on  the  borders  of  cos.  Peebles  and  Selkirk ;  flows 
"W.  N.  W.  through  the  latter,  and  after  a  course  of  about  25  m. 
joins  1.  bank  Ettrick  a  little  above  Selkirk. 

YARROW,  par.  Scot.  Selkirk;  18  m.  by  16  m.    P.  1294. 

YARU-DZANQ-BO-Tsu  ['  Clear  lliverof  the  West'],  the  prin 
cipal  riverof  Tibet  Proper,  which  country  it  traverses  in  nearly 
its  entire  length,  W.  to  E.  It  rises  about  Ion.  82°  E.,  and 
between  lat.  30°  and  31°  N.;  by  several  heads  in  the  Horse, 
Elephant,  Peacock,  and  Lion  Mountains,  which  border  on  the 


E.  the  region  of  Kailas,  with  its  sacred  lakes  ;  thenceforth  it 
flows  mostly  E.,  receiving  in  Ulterior  Tibet  five  considerable 
affluents  from  the  N.  and  as  many  from  the  S.,  on  the  last  of 
which,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Dzang-bo,  stands  Chashe-lo- 
um-bo  (which  see).  Near  this  it  divides  into  branches,  inclos 
ing  numerous  islands,  and  over  one  branch  is  an  iron-bridge 
of  13  arches,  the  most  remarkable  public  work  noticed  by 
travellers  in  Tibet.  Farther  on,  the  Dzang-bo  is  crossed  by 
an  iron  suspension -bridge,  forming  a  portion  of  the  route 
from  Bootan  to  Lassa,  which  city  is  on  one  of  its  tributaries, 
about  50  m.  N.  the  main  stream.  Near  the  town  Sangri,  Ion. 
92°  30'  E.,  the  Dzang-bo  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.E.,  and  we 
soon  afterwards  lose  all  trace  of  it  in  Chinese  maps,  which 
are  our  only  authorities  for  the  E.  part  of  its  course,  and  indi 
cate  it  no  farther  than  the  Chinese  frontier.  It  has  been  sup 
posed  continuous  with  either  the  Irrawadi,  or  the  Brahma 
pootra  ;  on  the  whole  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  gene 
rally  believed.  In  its  upper  portion  it  flows  through  a  broad 
and  comparatively  fertile  valley.  The  towns  on  its  banks  in 
crease  in  number  as  it  proceeds  E. ;  the  principal  is  Jiga- 
goungar,  or  Shigatzoungar,  about  60  in.  S.S.  W.  Lassa. — 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  iv.,  &c.) 

YARWELL,  par.  Eng.  Northampton;  1830  ac.    P.  450. 

YASI-Koi,  a  large  vil.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  about 
90  m.  N.  Angora,  containing  300  houses,  of  which  three- 
fourths  are  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  remainder  by 
Greek  Christians.  The  latter  manufacture  wine  and  opium. 
Saffron  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity. 

YASS,  a  tn.  New  S.  Wales,  cos.  King  and  Murray,  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  46  m.  W.S.W.  Goulburn. 

YASSY,  the  cap.  of  Moldavia.     See  JASSY. 

YATE,  par.  Eng.  Gloucester;  4042  ac.     Pop.  1080. 

YATELEY,  par.  Eng.  Hants;  10,036  ac.     Pop.  2156. 

YATESBURY,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1667  ac.     Pop.  251. 

YATOVA,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  about  25  m.  from  Va 
lencia,  r.  bank  Juanes ;  with  a  church,  courthouse,  prison,  and 
primary  school,  manufactures  of  linen  and  white  soap,  distil 
leries,  &c.  Pop.  1110. 

YATTENDON,  par.  Eng.  Berks  ;  1393  ac.     Pop.  2G3. 

YATTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset;  5374  ac.     Pop.  2061. 

YATTON-KEYNELL,  par.  Eng.  Wilts;  1749 ac.    P.  516. 

YAVARI,  JABARI,  or  HIABARI,  a  river,  S.  America, 
rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Andes,  in  the  E.  of  Peru;  flows  N., 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Peru  and  Brazil,  then 
E.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Amazon,  about  lat.  4°  30'  S.,  and  Ion. 
69°  30'  W. 

YAVERLAND,  par.  Eng.  Hants ;  1834  ac.     Pop.  78. 

YAXHAM,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  1596  ac.     Pop.  506. 

YAXLEY,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  and  13  m.  N. 
Huntingdon.  It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  handsome  church, 
with  a  tower  and  spire;  an  Independent  chapel,  a  workhouse, 
and  school.  A  little  E.  of  the  village  is  Whittlesea-mere,  a 
sheet  of  water  6  m.  long,  and  3  m.  broad,  abounding  in  fish. 
Area  of  par. ,  42  90  ac.  Pop.  1 445. 

YAZOO,  U.  States,  Mississippi:—!,  A  tn.  on  the  river 
of  same  name,  40  m.  N.N.W.  Jackson,  in  a  rich  cotton-dis 
trict  ;  with  five  churches,  an  elegant  courthouse,  and  a  large 
trade  in  cotton,  of  which  about  50,000  bales  are  annually 
shipped  for  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1853),  about  2000.— 2,  A 
river,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tallakateb.ee  and  Yalla- 
busha;  flows  very  circuitously  S.S.'W.,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  160  m.,  joins  1.  bank  Mississippi  about  12  m.  above 
Vicksburg.  It  affords  easy  navigation  for  steamers. 

YAZOR,  par.  Eng.  Hereford  ;  2051  ac.     Pop.  222. 

YBBS,  a  tn  and  river,  Lower  Austria.     See  Irs. 

YBBSITZ,  a  market  tn.  Austria.     See  IPSITZ. 

YBERA  (LAGUNA-DE-),  an  extensive  swamp,  S.America, 
La  Plata,  between  the  Parana  and  the  Paraguay,  and  im 
mediately  S.  of  the  state  of  latter  name,  about  lat.  27°  S. ; 
and  Ion.  57°  W.  It  is  about  100  m.  long,  by  60  m.  wide, 
arid  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  aquatic  plants  and  shrubs, 
though  it  also  contains  many  lakes,  and  has  dry  and  elevated 
patches,  which  are  cultivated.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its 
waters  by  infiltration  from  the  Parana,  and  discharges  itself 
by  four  rivers,  of  which  the  largest,  the  Mirinai,  joins  the 
Uruguay. 

YBERG,  IBERO,  or  IBRIG,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  and  6  m.  E.N.E.  Sehwvz,  on  a  rnountain-ridge,  above  an 
affluent  of  the  Sihl.  It  consists  chiefly  of  scattered  cottages, 
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but  as  a  parish,  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
Pop.  1472. 

YBICUI,  a  river,  Uruguay.  See  IBICUI. 
YCA,  or  SAN-GERONiMO-DE-YgA,  a  tn.  Peru,  dep.  and 
155  in.  S.S.E.  Lima,  r.  bank  Yea.  It  is  surrounded  by  sand 
hills,  and  nearly  of  triangular  form  ;  consists  of  about  20 
streets  and  a  spacious  market-place,  and  has  seven  churches, 
three  chapels,  two  colleges,  a  normal,  Lancasterian,  and  seve 
ral  other  schools,  and  a  considerable  trade  as  an  entrepot  for 
the  interior.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes. 
Pop.  about  5000.— (Castelncu,  iv.  164.) 

YE,  a  tn.  Further  India,  presid.  Bengal,  on  the  Tenas- 
serim  coast,  88  m.  S.S.E.  Moulmain,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
on  the  Ye,  about  6  m.  from  its  mouth.  It  is  an  insignificant 
place. The  PROVINCE,  the  smallest  of  the  Tenasserim  pro 
vinces,  and,  except  a  few  places,  devoted  to  rice-culture,  is 

covered  with  dense  forests,  brushwood,  or  jungle. The 

RIVER  is  much  obstructed  at  its  mouth,  and  not  safely  navi 
gable  by  large  vessels. 

YEADON,  a  vil.  and  township,  England,  co.  York,  6  m. 
N.W.  Leeds,  on  an  eminence.  It  has  a  church,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower ;  Wesleyan  and  Association  Methodist  chapels, 
and  three  large  woollen- factories.  Pop.  41 09. 

YEALMPTON,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Devon,  on 
the  Yealin,  here  navigable  and  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a 
parish  church,  partly  in  the  early  and  partly  in  the  later 
English  style;  and  a  ruin,  said  to  have  been  a  palace  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Area  of  par.,  3537  ac.  Pop.  1155. 

YEBENES,  a  tn.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  and  22  m. 
S.  Toledo.  It  has  two  townhouses,  a  palace  of  the  com- 
mandery  of  St.  John,  an  endowed  school,  two  parish  churches, 
and  several  hermitages;  flour  and  oil  mills,  tanneries,  and 
manufactures  of  fine  woollen  stockings,  which  are  exported 
chiefly  to  Estremadura.  Pop.  3169. 

YECHIL-KUL  ['Green  Lake'],  a  lake,  Chinese  Turkes 
tan,  20  m.  N.E.  Kiria,  N.  side  of  Kouenlun  Mountains,  30  m. 
long  N.W.  to  S.E  ,  and  about  10  m.  broad ;  lat.  36°  10'  N.; 
Ion.  83°  50'  E.  It  receives  several  streams,  both  from  the 
N.  and  from  the  Kouenlun  Mountains,  but  has  no  outlet. 

YECLA,  a  tn.  Spain,  prov.  and  42  m.  N.  Murcia,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle.  The  generality  of 
the  houses  are  two  stories  high,  and  provided  with  all  the  requi 
site  accommodation  for  an  agricultural  population.  There 
are  three  squares,  one  of  which  has  piazzas  on  two  sides ;  a 
townhouse,  with  prisons  and  granary  in  the  basement ;  two 
parish  churches,  an  hospital,  with  scanty  revenues ;  a  poor- 
house,  a  Latin,  grammar,  and  two  elementary  endowed  schools, 
and  several  private  schools,  a  suppressed  convent,  six  hermi 
tages,  a  promenade,  and  a  cemetery.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
occupation,  but  there  are  also  eight  manufactories  of  soft  and 
one  of  hard  soap,  30  oil-mills,  five  brandy-distilleries,  and  eight 
flour-mills.  Pop.  14,071. 

YEDDINGHAM,  par.  Eng.  York;  1150  ac.  Pop.  104. 
YEDDO,  YEDO,  or  JEDDO,  a  seaport  tn.  Japan,  cap.  and 
on  a  bay  on  the  S.E.  side  of  isl.  Niphon,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  same  name;  lat.  35°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  139°  40'  E.  (R.) 
It  stands  on  an  extensive  plain,  with  a  magnificent  background 
of  mountains  and  wooded  country;  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  consists  generally  of  houses  of  one  story,  more 
remarkable  for  their  vast  numbers,  and  the  large  space  they 
cover,  than  for  elegance  or  imposing  appearance.  Among 
the  public  edifices,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  numerous,  are  the 
imperial  residence,  occupying  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and 
somewhat  elevated  flat,  surrounded  by  numerous  canals  fed 
from  the  river,  and  adorned  with  woods  and  gardens;  and 
several  other  palaces,  grouped  around  this  principal  one,  and 
including  those  of  the  imperial  prince,  of  the  wwVfai'  or  em 
peror's  principal  wife,  of  the  concubines  or  secondary  wives, 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  &c.  The  Dutch  have  long  had 
a  commercial  mission  here,  and  both  the  Americans  and 
British  have  recently  concluded  treaties,  from  which  impor 
tant  results  may  be  expected.  The  gulf,  which  is  of  a  cir 
cular  shape,  forms  a  most  capacious  and  admirable  harbour, 
with  five  fathoms  water  close  to  the  shore,  and  consequently 
accessible  by  the  largest  ships.  On  November  11,  1855,  an 
earthquake  destroyed  100,000  dwellings,  54  temples,  and 
30,000  inhabitants;  and  fire  broke  out  in  30  different  parts 
of  the  city.  The  population,  probably  greatly  overrated, 
has  been  stated  as  high  as  2,000,000. 
VOL.  IL 


YEGEN,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  about  45  in. 
from  Granada,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  with  a 
parish  church,  a  courthouse,  and  prison.  Many  of  the  inhabi 
tants  are  miners.  Pop.  1013. 

YE  JUBBI,  a  large  commercial  tn.  Abyssinia,  dist.  Gojam, 
N.  from  the  Abai. 

YELDEN,  par.  Eng.  Bedford;  1912  ac.     Pop.  328. 

YELDHAM,  two  pars.  Eng.  Essex:— 1,  [Great] ;  1820  ac. 
Pop.  716.— 2,  (Little) ;  938  ac.  Pop.  306. 

YELFORD,  par.  Eng.  Oxford;  305  ac.     Pop.  17. 

YELL,  one  of  the  Shetland  isls.  Scotland,  separated  from 
Mainland  by  Yell  Sound,  17  m.  to  20  m.  long,  by  6m.  broad. 
The  coast,  except  on  the  E.,  is  bold  and  rocky,  and  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets,  well  adapted  for  fishing-stations. 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  generally  mossy.  The  arable  land, 
chiefly  on  the  shore,  is  very  limited.  Pop.  (including  that  of 
Fetlar),  3397. 

YELL  (MiD  and  SOUTH),  par.  Scot.  Shetland  ;  20  in.  by 
6m.  Pop.  1741. 

YELL  (NORTH),  and  FETLAR,  par.  Scot.  Shetl.  P.  1656. 

YELLING,  par.  Eng.  Hunts;  1670  ac.     Pop.  386. 

YELLOW  RIVER,  a  large  river,  China.  SeelloANG-no. 

YELLOW  SEA  [Chinese,  Whang-hai],  an  extensive 
inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  China;  be 
tween  lat.  33°  and  41°  N.;  Ion.  117°  22'  and  127°  10'  E.; 
having  W.  the  Chinese  provinces  Kiangsoo,  Shantung,  and 
Pechelee,  N.  Leaotong,  and  E.  the  peninsula  of  Corea ; 
length,  about  620  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  about  400  m.  N. 
and  N.W.  it  terminates  in  the  gulfs  of  Leaotong  and  Pe 
chelee,  into  the  latter  of  which  pour  numerous  large  and 
important  rivers.  Two  large  peninsulas  project  into  the  Yel 
low  Sea,  one  in  the  province  of  Leaotong,  terminating  in  the 
narrow  point  called  the  '  llegent's  Sword;'  the  other  in  Shan 
tung,  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  E.  coast  are  numerous  groups  of  islets,  part  of  them  in 
cluded  in  the  Corean  Archipelago.  It  is  very  shallow,  and 
obtains  its  name  from  the  muddy  lemon-yellow  colour  of  its 
water  near  the  land,  arising  from  the  nature  of  its  bottom, 
which  is  often  touched  by  vessels  navigating  it.  The  large 
quantity  of  alluvium  continually  brought  into  it  by  the  rivers 
Hoang-ho  and  Yangtse-kiang,  causes  it  gradually  to  decrease 
in  depth. 

YELLOWSTONE,  a  river,  U.  States,  the  largest  afflu 
ent  of  the  Missouri.  It  issues  from  Lake  Sublette,  on  the 
E.  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  lat.  43°  40'  N. ;  Ion. 
109°  0'  W.;  and  flowing  N.E.,  falls  into  the  Missouri,  about 
lat.  48°  N.;  Ion.  104°  W.,  where  it  is  800  yds.  broad,  after  a 
tortuous  course  of  1000  m.,  of  which  700  m.  or  800  m.  are 
navigable.  It  flows  first  through  a  mountainous  but  well- 
timbered  region,  then  through  a  fertile  country,  and  as  it 
approaches  the  Missouri,  through  meadow-lands  and  low 
grounds. 

YELVERTOFT,  par.  Eng.  Nortbamp.;  2080  ac.  P.  714. 

YELVERTON,  par.  Eng.  Norfolk;  439  ac.     Pop.  66. 

YEMBO,  or  YANBO,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Hejaz,  on  a  low, 
barren,  sandy  tract,  near  the  Red  Sea,  130  m.  S.W.  Medina, 
of  which  it  is  the  port.  It  occupies  a  large  space,  and  has  a 
wall  about  12  ft.  high,  pierced  with  loop-holes  for  musketry; 
mean  and  often  dilapidated  houses  of  coral -limestone,  and 
confined  dirty  streets.  The  harbour  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
best  on  the  coast.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs  of  the 
Johei'nah  tribe ;  the  other  residents  are  merchants,  descendants 
of  Mussulman  Indians,  who  alone  engage  in  trade.  Pop. 
about  2000. 

YEMEN,  a  principal  division  of  Arabia,  occupies  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  peninsula,  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  The  name  originally  signified  the  country  on  the 
right  hand,  that  is,  to  the  S.,  just  as  the  name  Deccan  in 
India  (in  Sanscrit,  Dacshina)  signifies  the  right-hand  or  south 
ern  country ;  but  the  same  term  was  also  used  to  convey  the 
idea  of  luck  or  good  fortune,  and  hence,  in  the  prosperous 
days  of  this  country,  the  secondary  sense  of  its  name  seems  to 
have  been  that  most  generally  accepted,  and  Yemen  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  Arabia  Felix,  the  Happy 
or  Fortunate  Arabia.  Yemen,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  bounded, 
W.  by  the  Red  Sea,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  N.  by  Hejaz  and 
Nejd,  and  E.  by  Hadrama"ut.  As  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  ap 
proaches  the  sea-coast  S.,  till  it  terminates  at  the  Straits  of 
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Bab-el-Mandeb,  Yemen  necessarily  comprises  two  regions  phy 
sically  distinct,  namely,  a  Tehdma  or  lowland  between  the 
mountains  and  sea-shore,  and  an  elevated  mountainous  tract  to 
the  eastward  of  the  former.  Our  knowledge  of  this  country 
is  still  very  imperfect,  and  by;  no  means  .adequate  to  furnish  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  its  physical  features. 
The  Teha*ma  of  Yemen  varies  in  width  from  10  m.  to  30  m., 
and  is  a  barren  desert  wherever  it  Is  not  irrigated  by  streams 
from  the  mountains.  These  streams  are  perennial  in  the  high 
lands,  but  in  the  low  country  they  flow  only  during  the  rains, 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that, after  a  succession  of  three  or 
four  dry  seasons,  their  beds  become  overgrown  with  brush 
wood  so  as  to  be  nearly  obliterated.  But  a  few  of  them — 
and  these  only  occasionally — reach  the  sea,  as  the  Meidan, 
W.  of  Aden;  the  river  of  Zebid,  and  one  or  two  small  streams 
farther  N.  Banks  of  coral  along  the  sea-shore  afford,  where- 
ever  they  leave  an  opening,  secure  anchorage  within;  owing 
to  the  growth  of  coral,  the  line  of  deep  water  seems  to  be  con 
stantly  receding  ;  but  the  beach  or  water-mark  undergoes  no 
change,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Teha*ma  of  Yemen  has 
emerged  from  the  sea  within  the  historical  period,  has  no 
good  foundation. 

The  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  desert  plain,  inclos 
ing  valleys  of  great  luxuriance.  The  table-land  in  the  in 
terior  of  Yemen  has  an  estimated  elevation  of  4000  ft.,  and 
some  of  its  mountain-groups,  as  Sa"ber,  S.  of  Taes,  is  supposed 
to  attain  a  height  of  7000  ft.  or  8000  ft.  Granite  is  probably 
the  basis  of  all  these  mountains,  but  on  the  road  from  Mocha 
by  Zebid  to  Sana,  the  rock  which  first  occurs  is  porphyry, 
fractured  so  regularly  into  columns,  that  the  steep  cliffs  some 
times  present  the  appearance  of  organ-pipes ;  trap-rocks  with 
basalt  succeed,  and  at  Sana  the  common  building-stone  is  a 
lava.  Mount  Sa"ber,  likewise,  is  an  immense  mass  of  trachyte 
and  other  volcanic  rocks. 

Yemen,  considered  in  the  extent  above  indicated,  has  no 
longer  a  political  existence.  The  country  has  long  ceased  to 
be  combined  under  one  government.  The  frontier-provinces 
have  in  several  instances  become  independent,  and  the  Yemen 
proper  of  the  present  day,  or  the  dominion  of  the  Imdm  of 
Sana,  does  not  probably  embrace  above  two-thirds  of  the 
territory  formerly  included  under  the  same  general  title.  The 
Jebdl  (mountains)  or  highland  territory  of  the  Ima°m  is  divided 
into  24  districts,  each  under  a  local  magistrate  entitled  Dola. 
Of  these  districts  the  most  worthy  of  note  are  Sanha"n,  on  the 
elevated  table-land — it  contains  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  in  the 
East;  in  Mekhareb-el-Anes,  S.  of  Sanhdn,  and  on  the  road  to 
Aden,  is  Damar,  distinguished  for  its  college;  in  the  district 
of  Yarim,  not  far  from  the  town  of  the  same  name,  are  the 
ruins  of  Dhofar,  supposed  to  be  the  Saphara  of  Ptolemy; 
Kataba,  through  which  the  Meidan  flows  to  the  southern 
coast,  brings  to  mind  the  Catabania  of  ancient  writers  ;  Taes 
contains  the  lofty  and  productive  mountain-group  of  Sdber, 
supposed  to  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  ft.  or  8000  ft.,  and  said 
by  the  Arabs  to  nourish  on  its  slopes  all  the  herbs  of  the 
earth.  It  is  clothed  with  superb  forests  to  the  summit.  On 
the  almost  inaccessible  ledges  of  its  rocky  sides  are  perched 
numerous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  enrich  themselves 
by  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  of  Mat.  On  the  highest 
point  of  Siber  are  the  stone  ruins  of  an  ancient  stronghold, 
named  Hesu-el-A'rus,  or  the  Bride's  Castle.  Within  the  pre 
cincts  of  Sdber  are  said  to  be  100  sheikhs  or  petty  chieftains, 
who  are  virtually  independent.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  same 
mountain,  the  Arabs  show  what  they  believe  to  be  the  true 
cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  At  the  foot  of  Sdber,  on  the  N., 
is  the  town  of  Taes,  well  built,  supplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  mountain,  and  inclosed  by  a  brick-wall. 
Proceeding  N.  along  the  W.  limit  of  the  mountains,  we  meet 
with  Beled-Ibn-Aklan,  with  the  city  of  Dorebat  on  the  sum 
mit  of  a  mountain,  and  famed  for  a  prison  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  specially  dreaded  by  the  Arabs.  The  district  of  Udden 
produces  the  best  coffee,  that  of  Ausab  el-Ala  the  best  to 
bacco  ;  Kusumma,  too,  is  a  high  mountain  covered  to  its  sum 
mit  with  coffee-plantations.  In  all  these  mountainous  districts 
there  are  numerous  ancient  families,  dwelling  in  their  almost 
inaccessible  castles,  and  scarcely  acknowledging  a  political 
superior. 

The  states  of  Yemen  not  dependent  on  the  Imam  of  Sana 
are  Aden,  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  S.,  the  ruler  of  which  bears 


the  title  of  Sultan.  The  capital  of  this  little  state  is  Laliaj, 
about  two  days' journey  from  the  peninsula  and  seaport  bear 
ing  the  name  of  the  principality,  and  now  a  British  emporium  ; 
Khauldn  on  the  S.  E. ,  with  the  town  of  Tenrfyfin,  is  said  to  have 
been  at  one  time  peopled  chiefly  by  Jews ;  Kaukebdu,  a  moun 
tainous  district  W.  of  Sana;  the  Beled-el-Kabdil  (country  of 
the  Clans),  called  also  Hashid-u-Bakil,  extends  over  the  moun 
tains  N.  of  Sana  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Amasia.  The  petty 
highland  states  into  which  this  tract  is  divided,  combine  in 
defence  of  their  common  independence,  the  Clans,  neverthe 
less,  do  not  disdain  service  in  arms  under  the  Ima"m  of  Sana, 
who  keeps  in  his  pay  some  regiments  of  them;  N.  of  this 
country  is  the  independent  district  of  Sahan,  which  borders 
on  Ilejaz;  its  capital  is  Sada.  Three  day's  journey  from 
this  N.E.  is  Nejran,  a  country  abounding  in  corn,  fruit,  dates, 
and  horses.  The  wastes  extending  from  Nejra"n  to  Hadra- 
ma"ut,  and  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Jof,  are  inhabited 
only  by  Bedowin  or  wandering  tribes,  who  are  said  to  have  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  gift  of  poetry,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
extemporaneous  versification.  Between  Kataba  and  Hadra- 
mtfut  lies  Ja"fa,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Shehr,  a  seaport 
on  the  coast,  \V.  of  Makallah. 

The  Tehdma  of  Yemen  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  di 
vided  into  the  following  districts : — Mocha,  extending  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  Ausab  el-Asfal  (Lower  Ausab),  to 
N.  of  the  preceding.  The  chief  place  in  this  district  is  Ilaes, 
situate  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  having 
Maushid  for  a  port.  Proceeding  N.  we  meet  in  succession 
with  the  districts  of  Zebid,  Beft-el-Fahfh,  Hodeida,  which 
has  no  territory  beyond  the  town  and  port ;  and  Loheia, 
including  the  islands  of  Kamera*n  and  Firdn,  which  latter 
derives  value  from  its  vicinity  to  the  pearl-fishery.  The 
districts  of  Telidma  enumerated  above  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Ima"m  of  Sana,  previous  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  Wahdbi  by  Mahomet  Ali,  but  this  subtle  chief,  having 
orce  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the  southern  borders  of 
Hejaz,  easily  found  a  pretence  for  advancing  into  Yemen, 
where  the  independent  mountaineers  had  generally  favoured 
the  Wahdbf,  and  he  seized,  almost  without  opposition,  all  the 
commercial  towns  on  the  coast,  his  troops  even  occupied  Taes 
for  a  time;  but  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  mountaineers 
E.  of  Mocha,  have  since  kept  the  Turks  in  check.  N.  of 
Loheia,  again,  are  two  maritime  districts,  always  considered 
as  belonging  to  Yemen,  though  wholly  independent  of  Sana, 
namely,  Abu-Arish  (which  see),  extending  from  the  confines 
of  Loheia  to  about  lat.  17°  40'  N. ;  and  beyond  that,  for  about 
50  m.,  a  tract  inhabited  only  by  Bedowin,  whose  peculiarities 
of  language  and  religious  usage  seem  to  prove  their  affinity 
to  the  tribes  occupying  Asir  in  the  interior.  The  seaport  of 
Jisa"n  or  Gasim,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Abu-Arish,  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  senna  and  coffee.  The  N.  limit  of  Ye 
men  on  the  sea  is  generally  assumed  to  be  at  Half,  in  1 8°  36'  N. 

Yemen,  taken  collectively,  still  bears  unmistakeable  traces 
of  its  ancient  superiority  in  wealth  and  civilization,  the  na 
tural  causes  of  which  must  be  sought  in  its  great  extent  of 
elevated  table-land,  with  temperate  valleys  and  copious  springs, 
and  in  its  position  on  the  route  of  the  caravans  that  conveyed 
the  Indian  merchandise  from  the  shores  of  Hadrama'ut  to 
Phoenicia.  Besides  its  numerous  towns,  which  are  large  and 
well  built,  it  is  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  castles, 
many  of  them  strong  and  capacious,  scattered  over  its  hills, 
and  in  which  petty  chiefs  with  their  families  and  retainers, 
like  the  barons  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  live  in  absolute 
independence.  Yemen  is  the  only  part  of  Arabia  in  which 
the  traveller  has  nothing  to  fear  from  predatory  Bedowin.  In 
the  towns  are  many  rich  merchants,  while  in  the  rural  dis 
tricts  the  peasantry  are  numerous  and  in  easy  circumstances. 
These  have  also  a  physical  superiority,  for  while  the  Bedowin 
are  ordinarily  below  the  middle  size,  the  peasants  on  Mount 
S£ber  are  said  to  be  tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  and  alone  justify 
the  scriptural  words,  '  the  Sabeans,  men  of  stature.'  The 
dialects  spoken  by  the  mountaineers  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  language  of  the  Teha"ma  is  quite  unintelligible  on  the  high 
land.  Hamyaritic  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Dhofar 
(the  Saphara  of  Ptolemy),  12  m.  S.E.  of  Yerim,  and  at  Hisn- 
Ghorab  (the  site  of  the  ancient  Cane),  on  the  sea-coast,  at 
1  Sana,  and  at  Mareb.  Yemen  has  two  great  schools  or  uni- 
I  versities,  one  at  Zebid  for  Sunnites,  and  another  at  Damar 
,  for  the  Zeidf.  The  latter  is  the  prevailing  sect  in  Yemen, 
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as  well  as  among  the  mountains  N.,  the  Bedowin  round  Mecca, 
and  even  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  himself,  belonging  to  the  hereti 
cal  Zei'di.  Our  knowledge  of  this  extensive  country  is  too 
imperfect  to  justify  any  attempt  at  an  estimate  of  its  popula 
tion. — (Niebuhr,  Description  de  I' Arabic;  Cruttenden,  Jour, 
of  the  Geo.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.) 

YEN-CHOW-FOO,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Chekiang,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Hwuy-chow  or  Green  River,  with  the  Tchen- 
tang-kiang,  about  75  m.  S.W.  Hang-chow;  lat.  29°  37'  12"  N.; 
and  Ion.  119°  32'  47"  E.  It  lias  walls  fully  4  m.  in  circuit, 
and  is  otherwise  fortified  after  the  Chinese  manner ;  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  general  commerce,  though  a  consider 
able  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
It  has  also  manufactures  of  rough  lacquered  ware,  which  is 
sold  much  cheaper  than  in  places  nearer  the  sea.  A  little  below 
the  town  are  two  handsome  pagodas,  one  of  them  called  IIoo- 
lung-ta,  situated  on  a  curious  conical  hill.  P.  about  200,000. 

YENDUA,  one  of  the  Feejee  isls.,  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  W. 
of  Sandal  wood  Bay  in  Vanua-Lebou;  lat.  16°  50'  S.;  Ion. 
178°  14'  41"  W.  It  is  about  12  m.  in  circuit,  and  properly 
forms  two  islands,  with  a  narrow  channel  allowing  a  boat  to 
pass  between  them.  On  the  S.  of  it  is  Porpoise  Harbour. 

YENGI-HissAii,  a  tn.  Chinese  Turkestan,  85  m.  W.N.W. 
Yarkand,  on  the  route  to  Kashgar. 

YENIDJE,  a  tn.  European  Turkey,  Macedonia,  64  m. 
E.  by  S.  Monastir,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Pella,  the  birth 
place  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Standing  among  groves  of  rich 
foliage,  with  white  minarets,  and  the  domes  of  one  or  two 
mosques  rising  in  the  midst,  it  looks  pleasing  at  a  distance,  but 
has  narrow  streets,  flanked  with  wooden  houses,  apparently 
occupied  by  geese,  goats,  and  buffaloes,  as  fully  as  by  Turks  or 
Greeks. — (Lear's  Journal  in  Albania  and  Illyria.) 

YE  NIK  ALE,  JENIKALE",  or  ENIKALE,  a  tn.  Russia, 
Crimea,  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  strait  of  same  name,  which 
communicates  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  165  m. 
E.N.E.  Sevastopol ;  lat.  (light)  45°  23'  6"  N. ;  Ion.  36°  39'  15" 
E.  (R.)  It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  which  is  built  along 
the  shore,  and  has  an  insignificant  appearance;  and  of  a 
citadel  in  the  form  of  a  very  irregular  polygon,  seated  on  an 
abrupt  eminence.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  church,  once  a 
mosque ;  the  governor's  house,  and  a  quarantine.  The  inhabit 
ants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  which  are  important. 
There  are  also  in  the  vicinity  naphtha-wells,  which  furnish  a 

considerable  export.  Pop.  about  1 600. The  STRAIT,  called 

also  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  the  Strait  of  Kertch,  is 
about  25  m.  long,  and  from  2  J  m.  to  8  in.  broad,  but  in  some 
places  is  so  shallow  as  to  leave  a  channel  of  little  more  than 
two  fathoms  deep. 

YENISEI,  a  river,  Asia,  formed  by  numerous  streams 
from  the  mountain-ranges  bordering  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
empires,  enters  Siberia,  in  the  latter,  about  lat.  52°  N. ;  Ion. 
92°  30'  E.;  flows  first  circuitously  and  then  almost  directly 
N.,  and  forms  the  long  and  wide  estuary  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  after  a  course  of  about  2300  m.  The  area 
of  its  basin,  which  bounds  with  that  of  the  Lena  on  the 
E.,  and  that  of  the  Obe  on  the  W.,  is  estimated  at  about 
1 ,000,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  affluents,  on  the  right,  are  the 
Abkan,  Sim,  Elagui,  and  united  Baichna  and  Turuku;  and 
on  the  left,  the  three  Tunguska,  and  the  Tchunska.  The 
principal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Minusinsk,  Krasnoiarsk,  Ye 
niseisk,  and  Turukansk.  It  has  sufficient  depth  to  the  last- 
named  town  for  large  vessels,  being  from  2  to  8  fathoms  deep, 
but  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes,  its  navigable  capacities 
remain  to  be  developed.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish,  fur 
nishing  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  its 
banks  and  in  the  adjacent  districts. 

YENISEISK,  or  JENISEISK,  a  gov.,  E.  Siberia,  between 
lat.  50°  20' and  78°  25'  N.;  and  Ion.  77°  and  112°  E.;  and 
bounded,  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  E.  govs.  Yakutsk  and  Ir 
kutsk,  S.  Chinese  Empire,  and  E.  govs.  Tomsk  and  Tobolsk ; 
greatest  length,  N.  to  S.,  1900  m.;  breadth,  about  800  m.; 
area,  757,928  geo.  sq.  m.  It  lies  almost  wholly  within  the 
valley  of  the  Yenisei,  and  though  covered  in  the  S.  by  the 
Altai'  Mountains,  slopes  gradually  N.  with  the  course  of  the 
river  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  its  N.  extremity,  projecting 
considerably  beyond  the  adjoining  governments,  forms  the  most 
N.  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Besides  the  Yenisei,  and 
its  important  tributaries  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Tun 


guska.  the  only  rivers  not  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei,  and  de 
serving  of  notice,  are  the  Piasina  and  Khatanga,  in  the  N.E., 
which  carry  their  waters  directly  to  the  ocean;  and  the  Vakh, 
Tim,  Ket,  and  Tchulim,  in  the  W.,  belonging  to  the  basin  of 
the  Obe.  Of  a  number  of  lakes,  the  Piasina,  situated  in  the 
N.,  is  the  largest.  The  only  part  properly  mountainous  is 
the  S.,  but  lofty  hills  appear  both  in  the  E.  and  W.,  and  pene 
trate  between  the  different  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei,  giving 
to  many  parts  of  the  gov.  a  finely  diversified  appearance.  The 
climate  admits  of  the  general  cultivation  of  cereals  only  in  the 
less  elevated  parts  of  the  S.  Towards  the  N.  the  most  valu 
able  vegetable  product  is  the  lichens,  on  which  great  numbers 
of  reindeer  are  kept.  Towards  the  centre  the  pastures  become 
excellent,  and  maintain  large  herds  of  cattle.  The  rivers 
'  abound  with  sturgeon,  and  various  other  kinds  offish,  and  are 
frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  water  fowl ;  game  also  is  abun 
dant,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  fur-hunters.  The  mine 
rals  of  most  value  are  iron  and  salt.  The  former  is  obtained 
from  a  clayey  iron-ore,  which  is  found  in  roundish  masses  just 
below  the  surface,  and  is  smelted,  in  small  ill- contrived  fur 
naces,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  latter  is  mostly  ob 
tained  from  rich  brine-springs.  The  Russian  population  is 
composed  chiefly  of  convicts,  by  whom  the  villages  of  the  gov. 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied.  The  annual  increase  of  po 
pulation  by  births  is  1547,  and  by  new  convicts,  about  3500. 
Hence,  taking  the  present  pop.  at  191,500,  and  assuming  the 
same  rate  of  increase,  the  population  will,  a  century  hence, 
amount  to  956,000,  of  whom  more  than  a  half  will  consist  of 
exiles  and  their  posterity.  The  cap.  of  the  gov.  is  Krasnoiarsk. 

YENISEISK,  or  JENISEISK,  a  tn.,  E.  Siberia,  gov.  of 
same  name,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain,  1.  bank  Yenisei, 
180  m.  N.N.W.  Krasnoiarsk.  It  was  founded  in  1618,  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  rampart,  and  has  four  churches,  a  monas 
tery,  a  nunnery,  a  custom-house,  an  extensive  trade,  particu 
larly  in  furs ;  and  an  annual  fair  which  lasts  more  than  three 
weeks,  and  attracts  numerous  dealers  from  the  most  distant 
quarters.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  P.6000. 

YENNE  [anc.  Epaona],  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Sa 
voy,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Flon  with  the  Rhone,  1 1  m. 
N.W.  Chambery.  It  has  a  parish  church,  once  belonging 
to  a  Benedictine  monastery  ;  a  large  palace,  now  subdivided 
amongst  several  possessors;  and  a  convent.  Pop.  .3227. 

YEOMADONG,  mountains,  Burmah.  See  YOOMADUNG. 

YEOU,atn.and  river,  Central  Africa,  Bornou.  TheTOWN, 
1.  bank  river,  a  little  above  its  mouth  in  Lake  Tchad,  is  of  con 
siderable  size,  walled,  and  neatly  built  of  huts. The  FIVER 

flows  N.  by  E.  for  nearly  300  m.,  and  falls  into  the  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Tchad.  Where  seen  by  DenhamandClapperton,  it  was 
above  50  yds.  wide,  with  nearly  perpendicular  banks,  a  fine 
sandy  bottom,  and  a  strong  current  of  3  m.  or  3£  m.  per  hour. 

YEOV1L,  a  market  tn.  and  par.  England,  co.  Somerset, 
near  1.  bank  Yeo,  33  m.  S.S.  W.  Bath.  It  has  several  spacious 
streets,  well-built  freestone-houses,  a  fine  cruciform  church 
with  a  tower,  Wesleyan,  Independent,  Baptist,  Quaker,  and 
Unitarian  chapels  ;  grammar  and  national  schools,  a  townhall, 
several  almshouses,  and  other  charities  ;  and  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  leather  gloves,  of  which  nearly  5000  dozen 
pairs  are  made  weekly.  Pop.  (bor.),  5985.  Area  of  par., 
4056  ac.  Pop.  7744. 

YEOVILTON,  par.  Eng.  Somerset ;  1753  ac.      P.  329. 

YEI'ES,  a  vil.  Spain,  New  Castile,  prov.  Toledo,  34  m. 
S.  Madrid ;  with  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  endowed  elemen 
tary  schools,  a  parish  church,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  pro 
vince,  not  only  for  its  beautiful  architecture,  but  the  excel 
lence  of  its  pictures  ;  two  nunneries,  and  two  hospitals  with 
churches.  The  wines  of  Yepes  are  in  much  request.  This 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippo,  where  the  Celtiberians  de 
feated  the  Roman  pretors  C.  Calpurnius  and  L.  Quintius,  who 
had  5000  men  slain.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2870. 

YERBESTON,par.  Wales,  Pembroke;  1224ac.  P.  153. 

YERES,  a  river,  France,  rises  in  the  E.  of  dep.  Seine- 
et-Marne,  near  Villegagnon ;  flows  W.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Seine 
at  Villeneuve-St.-Georges,  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m. 
Another  river  of  same  name  rises  S.  of  Foucarmont,  dep. 
Seine- Infe'rieure,  and  flows  N.W.  into  the  English  Channel. 
Its  course  is  about  30  m. 

YEKMA,  or  GERMA,  a  market  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Ana 
tolia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Sakaria,  66  m.  S.W.  Angora.  It 
has  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  and  some  mineral-baths. 
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YEKMALOFF,  an  isl.  Pacific.     See  HOLT. 

YESlIIL-lBMAK,  a  river,  Asia  Minor.  See  JEKIL-IRMAK. 

YESSO,  YEZO,  JESSO,  or  MATSMAI,  an  isl.  Japan,  washed 
N.  by  the- Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse,  which 
separates  it  from  isl.  Tarakai.;  E.  by  the  Pacific;  S.  the  Strait 
of  Sangar,  separating  it  from  Niphon ;  and  W.  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan ;  between  lat.  41°  24'  and  45°  31'  N. ;  and  Ion.  139°  40' 
and  1463  7'  E.;  estimated  area,  71,000  sq.  in.  It  is  of  very 
irregular  shape,  consisting  of  a  tole 
rably  compact  body,  and  several  re 
markable  projections,  one  of  which 
forms  a  large  peninsula  in  the  N.E. 
between  the  Good  Hope  Bay  on  the 
S.,  and  a  larger  bay  on  the  N.,  partly 
occupied  by  the  island  of  Kunashir, 
while  another  peninsula  is  formed  in 
the  S.  between  Volcano  and  StrogOr 
nov  Bays.  At  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  latter  peninsula,  is  the  capital, 
Matsmai,from  which  the  whole  island 
is  sometimes  named.  The  interior, 
though  never  explored,  is  understood 
to  be  very  mountainous,  and  to  have 
many  volcanic  summits  which  rise 
8000  ft.  above  sea-level ;  the  coast, 
which  is  tolerably  well  known,  is  for 
the  most  part  bold  and  rocky,  in 
dented  with  good  harbours,  and  pre 
senting  with  much  bleak  also  much 

pleasing  scenery.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  two  distinct  races 
— in  the  N.  Ainos  or  aborigines,  generally  in  a  very  miserable 
and  barbarous  condition;  and  in  the  S.  Japanese,  who  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

YESSO,  JESSO,  or  MATSMAI,  a  tn.  Japan,  in  the  S.W.  of 
isl.  Yesso,  on  the  Bay  of  Matsmai,  formed  by  the  cape  of  that 
name  and  Cape  Nadiejeda;  lat.  41°  30'  N. ;  Ion.  139°  7'  E. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  wooden  houses,  extending  for  a  long 
space  round  the  bay ;  is  defended  by  a  fort ;  and  has  numerous 
temples,  a  theatre,  and  various  other  edifices,  usually  painted 
white;  a  commodious  and  well-sheltered  harbour,  a  consider 
able  trade,  and  well-cultivated  environs.  Pop.  estimated  at 
50,000. 

YESTE,  a  tn.  Spain,  Murcia,  prov.  and  47  m.  S.S.W. 
Albacete,  1.  bank  Segura.  It  consists  of  three  groups  of  houses, 
separated  from  one  another  by  two  large  mountain-torrents  ; 
and  contains  a  castle,  in  good  preservation;  a  townhouse,  a 
Latin  and  two  elementary  schools,  a  parish  church,  a  chapel 
of  ease,  several  hermitages  and  fountains.  In  the  neighbour 
hood  are  various  hamlets,  in  one  of  which  are  mineral-waters, 
which  are  considered  efficacious  in  gout,  herpes,  hysteria,  &c. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  but  there  are  flour  and 
fulling  mills,  and  manufactures  of  linens  and  serges.  P.  5826. 

YESTER,  par.  Scot.  Haddington;  6m.  by  5  in.  P.  1202. 

YETHAN,  a  river,  Scotland.     See  YTHAN. 

YETHOLM  (TOWN  and  KIRK),  a  par.  and  two  contigu 
ous  vils.  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh.  The  vils.,  communicating 
across  a  small  stream  by  a  good  stone-bridge,  8  m.  S.E.  by 
E.  Kelso,  have  large  fairs  for  sheep,  cattle,  lambs,  and  wool; 
and  the  parish  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  head-quar 
ters  oMhe  largest  body  of  gipsies  in  Scotland.  Pop.  1352. 

YETMINSTEK,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Dorset, 
near  the  Ivel,  5  m.  S.W.  Sherborne.  It  has  a  large  ancient 
church,  with  a  lofty  embattled  and  pinnacled  tower ;  an  en 
dowed  school,  limestone  and  building-stone  quarries.  Area 
of  par.,  432  lac.  Pop.  1333. 

YEU,  France.     See  DIEU. 

YEZD,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Khorasan,  cap.  dist.  of  same 
name,  in  a  large  sandy  plain,  245  m.  E.  Ispahan.  It  is  about 
5  m.  in  circuit ;  consists  of  an  old  town,  inclosed  by  a  wall  and 
ditch,  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  entered  by  four  gates;  and 
of  a  much  larger  new  town  or  suburb,  which  has  risen  up  in  a 
very  straggling  manner,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing 
population.  Within  the  citadel  are  a  palace,  the  principal 
mosque,  several  other  public  buildings,  and  the  residences  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  district.  The  bazaars  are  spacious  and 
well  supplied,  particularly  with  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
town  itself,  consisting  of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  cottons,  coarse 
woollens,  called  numuds,  loaf-sugar,  and  sweatmeats.  The  posi 
tion  of  Yezd,  on  the  edge  of  a  desert,  at  the  junction  of  the  prin 


cipal  caravan-routes,  makes  it  an  important  commercial  entre 
pot  for  the  surrounding  countries.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants,  estimated  at  about  50,000,  are  fire-worshippers. 
YEZDIKHAST,  a  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Fars,  on  the  S. 
frontiers  of  Irak-Ajemi,  and  a  stream  which,  shortly  after 
leaving  it,  is  lost  in  the  desert,  85  m.  S.S.E.  Ispahan.  It 
occupies  an  isolated  rock,  about  600  yards  long,  and  50  wide, 
commanding  the  opening  of  a  valley  which  enters  like  a  deep 


YEZDIKHAST. — From  Texier,  Description  lie  1'Armenie,  la  Perse,  6<c. 

fissure  into  the  plain ;  is  surrounded  by  a  brick-wall ;  and  has 
a  singular  castellated  appearance,  but  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  famous  for  the  excellence  and  whiteness  of  its  bread. 
There  is  a  caravansary  outside  the  town,  and  much  rice  and 
cotton  are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  2000. 

YEZO,  isl.  Japan.     See  YESSO. 

YIN-BIN-KAN,  a  large  bay,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
Hainan,  China  Sea,  having  good  anchorage. 

YKI,  a  small  isl.  of  Japan,  in  the  Strait  of  Corea,  about 
1 5  m.  N.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  island  Kiusiu,  and  90  m. 
S.E.  from  the  peninsula  of  Corea,  with  the  considerable  island 
Tsu-sima  intervening  ;  lat.  33°  47'  N. ;  Ion.  129°  50'  E. 

YLO,  or  Iu>,  a  small  seaport  tn.  Bolivia,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  of  same  name;  lat.  17°  37'  S.;  Ion.  71°  23' 45"  W.  It 
is  a  poor  place,  with  about  300  inhabitants ;  but  the  roadstead 
is  the  best  on  the  coast.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  guano.  One 
of  the  peaks  of  the  Andes  behind  Ylo,  is  estimated  by  Meyen 
at  19,000.ft.  to  20,000  ft.  in  height. 

YLOfi,  or  II..OE,  one  of  the  Philippine  Isles,  belonging 
to  the  Calamianes  group,  about  llm.  long  N.  to  S.,  by  3  m. 
broad.  It  is  separated  on  the  N.  from  Linacapan  by  a  narrow 
channel,  and  is  surrounded  by  numerous  islets,  which  are  con 
tinued  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  to  the  N.  part  of  prov.  Paragua 
in  the  island  of  Palawan. 

YLOPANGO,  a  lake,  Central  America,  state  and  6  m. 
E.  Salvador,  about  9  in.  long  E.  to  W.,  by  3  m.  broad.  It 
is  very  steep  and  rugged  on  its  N.  and  S.  sides,  of  great 
depth,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  an  extinct  crater.  Its 
outlet  is  by  a  small  stream  called  the  Desaguadero,  running 
through  a  dark  and  deep  ravine.  The  water,  when  at  rest,  is 
of  an  azure  hue,  but  when  agitated,-assumes  a  parrot  green 
colour,  and  exhales  a  sulphurous  odour.  In  this  lake  great 
quantities  of  fish,  of  indifferent  quality  but  in  high  request  at 
Salvador,  are  taken,  and  yield  a  considerable  profit  to  the  ad 
joining  proprietors,  to  whom  by  immemorial  custom  the  ex 
clusive  right  of  fishing  belongs. 

YLST,  or  IJLST,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  15  m. 
S.W.  Leeu  warden ;  with  a  trade  in  wood,  bark,  butter,  cheese, 
cattle,  &c.  Inhabitants  engaged  in  boat-building  and  farming. 
Pop.  1250. 

YNDEPENDENCIA,  a  bay,  Peru;  lat.  14°  25'  S.;  Ion. 
76°  15'  W.  It  is  15  m.  long  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  3J  m.  broad  ; 
is  bounded,  W.  by  the  islands  Vieja  and  Santa-llosa,  and  E. 
by  the  mainland,  which  is  moderately  high;  and  has  two  safe 
entrances  with  excellent  anchorage,  generally  in  20  fathoms 
water. 

YO-TCiiou,  a  city,  China,  prov.  Hoonan,  cap.  dep.,  on  the 
Yangtse-kiang,  where  it  connects  with  the  large  lake  Tong- 
ting;  lat.  29°  23'  N.;  Ion.  112°  35'  E.  It  stands  in  a  very 
fertile  district,  abounding  particularly  in  fruit;  has  a  very  ex- 
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tensive  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the 
empire. 

YOCALLA,  a  small  tn.  Bolivia,  dep.  and  15  m.  W.N.W. 
Potosi.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  all  Indians,  cultivate  po 
tatoes  and  barley,  and  possess  considerable  flocks  of  llamas  and 
sheep.— (Castelnau,  iii.  347.) 

YOKAITZ,  a  tn.  Japan,  isl.  Niphon,  on  Ovari  Bay. 
Pop.  4000. 

YOLA,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  cap.  kingdom  Adamaua  or 
Fumbina,  232  m.  S.  by  W.  Kouka,  in  a  swampy  plain,  in 
undated  during  the  rainy  season  by  an  inlet  of  the  Benue*  or 
Benuel.  It  covers  a  large  area  about  2^  in.  E.  to  W.,  by 
1 J  m.  N.  to  S.;  and  consists  entirely  of  mud-huts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  palace  and  other  houses  of  the  sultan  and 
his  family.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  slaves  and  ivory. — (Barth's 
Journey,  1851.) 

YOLOMBO,  a  tn.  New  Granada,  dep.  Cundinamarca, 
N.N.W.  Bogota.  Pop.  1000. 

YOMBEK  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Bissagos,  off  W.  coast, 
Africa,  30  m.  S.  Bulama,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  dangerous  channel  15  m.  wide. 

YONI,  a  vil.,  W.  Africa,  on  Sherborough  Island,  85  m. 
S.E.  Sierra  Leone. 

YONKERS,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  America,  state  and  17  m. 
N.  by  E.  New  York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nepperhan  with 
the  Hudson,  and  on  the  Hudson  River  railway.  It  has  six 
churches,  two  academies,  manufactures  of  hats  and  bedsteads, 
several  mills,  and  an  extensive  transit  trade.  The  Croton 
aqueduct  passes  through  the  vil.,  and  many  of  the  New  York 
citizens  have  handsome  seats  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1853), 
about  4000. 

YONNE  [anc.  Icauna],  a  river,  France,  rises  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Beuvron,  S.E.  Chateau-Chinon,  dep.  Nievre;  flows 
N.N.W.  past  Clamecy,  Auxerre,  and  Sens,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Seine  at  Montereau,  after  a  course  of  190  m.,  of  which  75  m., 
beginning  at  Auxerre,  are  navigable.  By  the  canal  of  Niver- 
nais  it  communicates  with  the  Loire,  and  by  that  of  Bourgogne 
with  the  Saone. 

YONNE,  a  dep.  France,  bounded,  N.  by  Seine-et-Marne, 
N.E.  Aube,  E.  Cote-d'-Or,  S.  Nievre,  and  W.  Loiret;  greatest 
length,  N.W.  to  S.E. ,82m.;  breadth,  60m.;  area,  2781  sq.m. 
The  surface  is  generally  intersected  by  low  hills,  sometimes 
barren,  but  usually  covered  with  fruitful  vineyards.  Between 
the  hills  lie  beautiful  and  productive  valleys.  The  most  ele 
vated  land  is  in  the  S.W.,  forming  the  water-shed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Seine.  The  small  part  belonging  to  the 
former  is  drained  by  the  Veille.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the 
latter,  which  receives  it  chiefly  by  the  navigable  Yonne.  The 
climate  is  temperate,  and  the  air  pure  and  healthy,  except  in 
some  W.  marshy  spots.  The  minerals  include  iron,  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  building-stone,  lithographic-stones,  pavement, 
and  potter's -clay.  The  manufactures  are  of  coarse  woollens, 
woollen  covers,  serge,  glue,  &c.  The  trade  is  in  corn,  wine, 
vinegar,  wood  and  charcoal,  ship-timber,  wool,  cattle,  iron, 
and  ochre.  It  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  and  482 
communes.  Auxerre  is  the  capital.  Pop.  (1852),  381,133. 

YOOMADUNG,  a  mountain  -  range,  Further  India, 
stretching  nearly  due  N.  from  Cape  Negrais,  in  lat.  16°, 
through  British  Pegu,  and  between  Aracan  and  Ava,  to  lat. 
22°  N.  It  is  the  S.  continuation  of  a  great  mountain-chain, 
which  commences  in  the  S.  of  Assam,  lat.  26°  30'  N.,  and  is 
nearly  parallel  to  r.  bank  Irrawadi.  Its  loftiest  summits, 
situated  in  the  N.,  are  about  8000  ft.,  but  it  lowers  rapidly 
towards  the  S. 

YORE,  or  UKE,  a  river,  England,  rises  among  the  moun 
tains  between  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire ;  flows  S.E. 
through  the  latter  co.,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
its  N.  and  W.  ridings,  and  at  Aldborough  unites  with  the 
Swale  in  forming  the  Ouse. 

YOHGAN-LADiK,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  LADIK. 

YORI,  or  YOUA,  ariver,  Russia,  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Caucasus  Mountains;  flows  S.E.,  and  joins  r.  bank  Alazan  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Kur,  after  a  course  of  about 
200  m.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through  a  very  moun 
tainous  country,  the  lower  through  sandy  wastes. 

YORK,  or  YORKSHIRE,  the  largest  co.  of  England,  bound 
ed,  N.  by  the  Tees,  separating  it  from  co.  Durham ;  E.  the  North 
Sea  i  S.E.  co.  Lincoln,  from  which  it  is  mostly  separated  by  the 
Humber;  S.  cos.  Nottingham  and  Derby;  S.W.  a  small  projec 


tion  of  Cheshire;  and  W.  Lancashire  and  co.  Westmoreland; 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  measured  on  the  parallel  of  54°  N., 
96  m.;  central  breadth,  80  m.;  area,  5983  sq.  m.  The  coast, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  magnificent  chalk-cliffs  of 
Flamborough  Head,  which  rise  300  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  bold 
and  rocky,  but  immediately  beyond  begins  to  descend,  and 
from  Bridlington  Bay  to  Spurn  Head,  lies  low,  and  exposed  to 
the  constant  ravages  of  the  sea.  The  interior,  viewed  generally, 
consists  of  a  long  and  wide  central  valley,  stretching  S.S.E. 
from  the  N.  frontiers  of  the  county  to  the  Humber,  and  in 
closed  both  E.  and  W.  by  tracts  of  considerable  elevation. 
On  the  E.  side  these  tracts  form  in  the  N.  bleak  moorlands, 
rising  often  to  a  height  of  above  1000  ft.  and  sometimes  above 
1400  ft.,  and  extending  from  20  m.  to  30  m.  inland  from  the 
coast,  on  which  their  terminations  are  seen  in  the  bold  cliffs 
already  referred  to.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  side,  the  heights, 
here  called  Wolds,  become  lower,  and  instead  of  reaching  to  the 
coast,  recede  so  far  from  it  as  to  leave  a  large  alluvial  tract 
known  by  the  name  of  Holderness.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  central 
valley,  the  heights  gradually  increase,  and  ultimately  become 
part  of  what  is  called  the  English  Pennine  chain,  the  loftiest 
points  of  which,  within  the  county,  are  Whernside,  Pennigant, 
Ingleborough,  and  Bowfcll,  with  the  respective  heights  of 
2384  ft.,  2270  ft.,  2361  ft.,  and  2911  ft.  The  central  valley 
is  both  narrow  and  elevated  in  the  N.,  but  gradually  widens 
out  as  it  descends,  and  finally,  as  it  approaches  the  Humber, 
becomes  a  large  and  somewhat  swampy  flat.  The  Humber 
receives  almost  all  the  drainage  of  the  county  by  the  Ouse, 
and  its  tributaries  are  the  Swale,  Yore,  Wharfe,  Derwent, 
Aire,  and  Don.  A  small  part  of  the  W.  is  drained  by  the 
Ribble,  of  the  N.  by  the  Tees,  and  of  the  E.  directly  by  the 
German  Ocean.  There  are  no  lakes  deserving  of  the  name. 
The  S.E.  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  alluvial  deposits. 
Immediately  N.  ar  d  W.  the  cretaceous  formation  stretches 
in  a  curve,  first  from  Flamborough  Head  westward,  and  then 
S.  through  the  Wolds  to  the  Humber.  The  far  greater  part 
of  the  N.  moorlands  is  oolitic,  but  a  belt  of  lias,  commencing 
a  little  S.  of  Whitby,  skirts  the  coast  N.  to  Huntcliff,  and 
then  takes  a  very  circuitous  direction,  first  S.W.  through 
Guisborough  to  Northallerton,  then  S.  past  Thirsk  to  the 
valley  of  the  Swale,  and  finally,  in  a  line  so  wavering  a8 
almost  to  baffle  description,  through  Easingwold,  Pocklington, 
and  Market- Weighton,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
chalk.  Outside  and  immediately  N.  and  W.  of  the  irregular 
belt  of  lias  now  described,  the  new  red  sandstone  becomes 
largely  developed,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Tees, 
then  S.  into  the  valley  of  the  Swale,  and  then  widening  out  so 
as  to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Ouse.  The  new 
red  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  the  magnesian  limestone,  which 
stretches  continuously  through  the  county  from  N.  to  S.,  sel 
dom,  however,  attaining  a  width  of  above  5  m.  This  lime 
stone,  in  the  S.  of  the  county,  forms  the  E.  edge  of  the  great 
centre  coal-field  of  England,  of  which  Yorkshire  thus  possesses 
a  valuable  portion,  extending  N.  from  Sheffield  to  Leeds,  and 
W.  from  Pontefract  to  Huddersfield.  The  coal-field  is  under 
lain  N.  and  W.  by  the  millstone-grit,  which  is  succeeded 
throughout  the  W.  by  the  mountain-limestone,  of  which  all 
its  loftiest  summits  are  composed.  The  properties  of  the  soil 
differ  much  according  to  locality.  In  the  N.,  where  moor 
lands  prevail,  good  arable  land  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
a  few  well-sheltered  valleys,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
available  surface  is  devoted  to  grass-husbandry,  for  the  rear 
ing  of  stock,  particularly  horses.  The  Wolds  consist  gener 
ally  of  a  light  friable  calcareous  loam,  well  adapted  for  barley 
and  turnips,  though  perhaps  more  profitably  employed  in  per 
manent  pasture,  as  it  is  apt  to  deteriorate  under  the  plough, 
and  cannot  be  maintained  in  fertility  without  heavy  doses  of 
manure.  The  central  valley,  particularly  where  it  widens 
out,  contains  rich  tracts,  admirably  fitted  for  any  agricultural 
purpose.  The  alluvial  tracts  of  Holderness  and  the  banks  of 
the  Humber,  where  thousands  of  acres  have  been  gained  by 
warping,  are  celebrated  for  their  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat, 
beans,  and  hay.  Manufactures  have  made  great  progress, 
particularly  in  the  W.  and  S.,  where  some  of  the  leading 
branches  of  national  industry  have  long  fixed  their  seat. 
Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  woollens  of  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Wakefield;  the  linens 
of  Barnsley,  the  cast  and  malleable  iron  of  Low  Moor  and 
other  extensive  iron-works,  and  the  hardware,  cutlery,  and 
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plated  goods  of  Sheffield.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  factories  at  work  in  1850,  with  the  number  of 
spindles  and  power-looms  they 'contained  : — 


Factories 

Spindles. 

Power-looms. 

Cotton  
Woollen  
Worsted  
Flax  

227 
880 
418 
60 

1,943,897 
9-25,449 
746,281 

82,768 

8,102 
3,849 
30,856 
991 

Silk.  

16 

1-28,808 

Total  

1,601 

3,827,203 

43,798 

Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings — N.,  E.,  and  W., 
which  have  their  common  point  of  junction  near  the  city  of 
York;  and  sends  37  members  to  Parliament.  Its  means  of 
communication,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  the  N.,  owing 
to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  are  abundant  in  the  S., 
where  almost  every  important  stream  has  been  made  the 
feeder  of  a  canal,  and  many  engineering  works  of  great  mag 
nitude  and  difficulty  have  been  executed.  The  leading  lines 
of  railway  are  the  London  and  North-Western,  the  Midland, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Stockton  and  Darlington,  the  York 
and  North  Midland,  and  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick 
railways.  In  consequence  of  the  formation  of  these  lines  and 
accompanying  branches,  the  traffic  of  the  county  has  greatly 
increased.  Pop.  1,797,995. 

YORK  [British,  Caer  E/wc ;  Latin,  Eboracum],  a  city, 
England,  cap.  co.  of  same  name,  172  m.  N.N.W.  London, 
and  58  m.  E.N.E.  Manchester,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  wide 
and  fertile  vale,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Foss  with  the  Ouse, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  splendid  bridge,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  lines  and  different  branches  of  the 
York  and  N.  Midland,  and  the  York,  Newcastle  and  Berwick 
railways.  It  consists  of  the  city  propei,  and  of  suburbs, 
situated  chiefly  across  the  Foss,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  several  bridges.  The  city,  embracing  a  circuit  of  nearly 
3  m.,  is  inclosed  by  ancient  walls,  originally  Roman,  but 
restored  by  Edward  I.,  and  partly  repaired  in  recent  times; 
is  entered  by  four  principal  gates  of  imposing  structure ;  and 
is  built  for  the  most  part  in  narrow  irregular  streets,  often 
lined  with  houses  of  very  antique  appearance.  The  work 
of  improvement,  however,  has  been  rapidly  carried  on,  and 

been  mo 


by  an  incendiary  lunatic,  and  in  1340  by  the  negligence  of  a 
workman.  The  chapter-house,  entered  from  the  N.  transept 
of  the  cathedral,  is  in  the  form  of  a  richly  decorated  octagon, 
and  near  it  is  a  fine  old  chapel,  originally  forming  part  of  the 
old  archiepiscopa!  palace,  and  now  appropriated  to  the  library. 


Besides  the  cathedral,  York  possesses  many  other  churches, 
some  of  which,  if  not  eclipsed  by  it,  might  deserve  special 
notice;  various  Dissenting  chapels,  and  collegiate,  free  gram 
mar,  blue  coat,  gray-coat,  and  other  schools.  Other  buildings 
and  establishments  of  note  are  an  ancient  Gothic  guildhall, 


while  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the  city  have 
dernized,  many  handsome  ranges  of  building 
have  risen  up,  both  within  it  and  the  suburbs. 
By  far  the  finest  quarter  is  near  the  centre, 
where  a  spacious  thoroughfare,  called  Par 
liament  Street,  is  terminated  at  one  extre 
mity  by  Sampson  Square,  and  at  the  other  by 
the  Pavement,  in  which  the  markets  are  held. 
Among  public  edifices,  the  great  object  of  at 
traction  is  the  Minster  or  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  7th  century,  but  did  not  begin 
to  assume  its  present  form  till  1171,  and  was 
not  completed  till  1472.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  massive  tower 
rising  from  the  intersection  to  the  height  of 
235  ft.,  and  two  other  lofty  towers  of  graceful 

proportion,  196  ft.,  flanking  a  gorgeous  and 

richly  decorated  western  front.     This  front  is 

divided  by  panelled  buttresses  into  three  com-       * 

partments,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  is  chiefly 

occupied  by  a  beautiful  window  and  a  splendid 

portal,  forming  the  principal  entrance.     Mea 
sured  without  the  walls,  the  whole  length,  from 

E.  to  W.,  is  524  ft.,  and  the  width  across  the 

transepts,  N.  to  S.,  222   ft. ;  length,  from  W. 

door  to  choir,  264  ft.;  length  of  choir,  162  ft.; 

breadth  of  body  and  side-aisles,  109  ft.     The 

iinpivssion  produced   by  the  external  building  is  fully  sus-     and  spacious  adjoining  mansion-house ;  the  fine  old  ruins  of  St. 
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tained  by  the  interior,  which  consists  chiefly  of  a  lofty  nave, 
separated  from  its  aisles  by  long  ranges  of  finely  clustered 
columns,  a  still  loftier  choir,  lighted  by  a  magnificent  and 
beautifully  painted  window,  and  a  lady-chapel  continuing 
the  choir,  and  containing  some  beautiful  monuments.  This 
noble  ecclesiastical  edifice,  the  largest  and  finest  of  which 
England  can  boast,  recently  sustained  serious  damage,  and 
narrowly  escaped  total  destruction  from  fire,  caused  in  1829 


Mary's  abbey,  and  near  it  the  elegant  rooms  and  valna 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society ;  the  shower 
and  swimming  baths  in  the  same  locality ;  the  castle,  occupied 
as  assize-courts  and  county-prison;  a  large  modern  felons' 
jail,  a  merchants'  hall,  assembly-room,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom ;  concert-room,  theatre,  lecture-hall, 
cemetery,  railway-station,  lunatic  and  blind  asylums,  dispens 
ary,  county -hospital,  almshouses,  and  numerous  other  cha- 
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rities.  The  manufactures  are  not  important,  but  include  to 
some  extent  iron-castings,  leather,  combs,  gloves,  and  confec 
tionery  very  extensively.  The  trade,  though  possessing  un 
limited  means  of  communication,  partly  by  water  but  chiefly 
by  rail,  is  mostly  local. 

The  origin  of  York  is  so  ancient  as  to  be  almost  lost  in 
fable.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  British  metropolis, 
and,  after  their  departure,  so  far  retained  its  importance,  as 
to  become  the  capital  of  Northumbria,  whose  king,  Edwin, 
in  624  made  it  an  archiepiscopal  see.  In  the  8th  century  its 
diocesan  school  attracted  students  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  from  France  and  Germany,  and  sent  out 
scholars  who  afterwards  acquired  an  European  fame.  In  after- 
times  it  makes  a  distinguished  figure  in  almost  all  the  great 
epochs  and  events  of  English  history.  As  a  borough  it  is 
governed  by  a  lord-mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  36  councillors; 
and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  Among  its  distin 
guished  natives  are  the  Roman  emperor,  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  Alcuin,  the  pupil  of  Bede,  and  tutor  to  the  family 
of  Charlemagne;  Dr.  Porteous,  Bishop  of  London;  Sir  T. 
Herbert,  the  Oriental  traveller;  Flaxman,  the  sculptor;  and 
William  Etty,  the  painter.  Pop.  40,359. 

YORK,  several  places,  U.  States:—!,  A  tn.,  Pennsylva 
nia,  on  Codorus  Creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  several  important 
railways,  85  m.  W.  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  built ;  and  has 
several  churches  with  lofty  spires,  a  large  granite  courthouse 
resembling  a  Grecian  temple,  and  considerable  manufactures 
and  trade.  Pop.  1960. — 2,  A  vil.  Maine,  N.  bank  of  York  river 
or  estuary,  45  m.  S.S.W.  Portland.  It  is  regularly  built ; 
and  has  building-yards,  a  commodious  harbour,  admitting 
vessels  of  250  tons ;  and  considerable  shipping  and  trade. 
Pop.  2980. — 3,  A  river,  Virginia,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony;  flows  S.E.,  and  falls  into 
Chesapeake  Bay  nearly  opposite  Cape  Charles,  after  a  course 
of  about  40  in.  It  is  about  3  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
throughout  is  liker  a  bay  than  a  river. 

YORK,  a  tn.,  \V.  Australia,  co.  York,  on  the  Avon,  about 
60  in.  E.  from  Perth. 

YORK  (CAPE),  Australia.  See  CAPE  YORK. 
YORK  ISLAND,  AMATAKA,  or  AMACATA,  in  the  S. 
Pacific, between  New  Ireland  and  New  Britain;  lat.  4°  T  30" S.; 
Ion.  152°  22'  E.  It  is  about  10  m.  long  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E., 
generally  level,  of  beautiful  appearance,  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  generally  of  cocoa-nut,  and  remarkably  fertile.  The 
houses  of  the  natives,  standing  apart,  and  embosomed  in 
groves,  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

YORK   ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  isls.,  N.E.  coast, 
Australia,  in   Torres  Strait,  off  Cape  York;  lat.  9°  45'  S. ; 
Ion.  143°  27'  E.   On  the  largest  of  the  group,  about  2  m.  long, 
is  a  conspicuous  flat-topped  hill,  called  Mount  Adolphus. 
YORK  (NEW),  a  city,  U.  States.     See  NEW  YOKK. 
YORK  SOUND,  a  very  spacious  bay,  N.W.  coast  of 
Australia ;   lat.   15°  S. ;  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks  from 
100  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height. 

YORKE  PENINSULA,  a  peninsula,  S.  Australia,  be 
tween  Spencer's  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  and  ter 
minating  S.  in  Cape  Spencer;  lat.  38°  18'  S.;  Ion.  136"  55' 
E.  (R.)     It  measures  about  95  m.  N.  to  S.,  with 
a  breadth  of  about  20  m.      It  has  generally  low 
sandy  shores,  rising  inland  to  a  moderately  ele 
vated  level  land,  tolerably  well  wooded. 

YORKTOWN,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Virginia, 
r.  bank  York,  about  llm.  from  its  mouth,  and 
65  in.  E.  by  S.  Richmond ;  with  a  courthouse, 
and  a  large  coasting  trade.  The  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  took  place  here. 

YORK  VILLE,  a  vil.Canada  West,  co.  York, 
about  2  m.  N.  Toronto,  of  which  it  may  almost 
be  considered  a  suburb.  It  has  many  good  brick- 
houses,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan,  Primitive,  and 
New  Connexion  Methodist  churches,  several 
schools ;  manufactures  of  fancy  leather,  combs, 
cloth,  earthenware,  roperies,  breweries,  &c 
Pop.  about  1750. 

YOUGHALARRA,  a  par.   Ireland,  Tip-  THE  c 

perary;  7796  ac.      Pop.  1594. 

YOUGHALL,  aparl.  and  num.  bor.,  seaport  tn.,  and  par. 
Ireland,  co.  and  27  m.  E.  Cork;  lat.  51°  57'  N.;  Ion.  7°  52' 
W.  (R.),  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill  on  the  W.  shore  of 


Youghall  Harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  water.  The 
principal  street  is  about  1  m.  long.  The  houses  are  irregu 
larly  built,  and  partly  of  respectable,  partly  of  mean  and  dila 
pidated  appearance.  A  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  remains 
in  good  preservation,  but  the  gates  have  all  been  removed  ex 
cept  two.  The  chief  objects  of  note  are  the  now  dilapidated 
collegiate  church,  but  once  a  fine  specimen  of  the  decorated 
English  style,  and  still  containing  some  ancient  and  interest 
ing  monuments ;  a  handsome  R.  Catholic,  and  Independent, 
Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  chapels,  a  nunnery,  na 
tional  and  other  schools,  townhouse,  assembly-rooms,  court 
house,  custom-house,  fever  and  lying-in  hospitals,  jail,  alms- 
houses,  barracks,  and  the  house  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
was  mayor  here  in  1588.  The  manufactures  are  bricks,  a 
coarse  kind  of  pottery,  cordage,  and  malt  liquors.  There  are 
also  an  extensive  rope-work,  some  porter  and  ale  brewing,  and 
malting.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  obstructed 
by  a  shallow  bar.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  imports  of 
coal,  culm  timber,  tallow,  herrings,  salt,  and  colonial  produce. 
Youghall  sends  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Pop. 
(tn.),  7372.  Area  of  par.,  4831  ac.  Pop.  11,311. 

YOUGHIOGHEN  Y,  a  river,  U.  States,  rises  in  a  branch 
of  the  Alleghanies,  in  the  N  of  Virginia ;  flows  circuitously 
N.  into  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  course  of  about  150  m., 
joins  1.  bank  Monongahela,  18  m.  S.E.  Pittsburg.  It  is 
navigable  for  about  60  m.  to  the  Ohiopyle  falls,  which  have 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  20  ft. 

YOULGREAVE,  par.  Eng.  Derby;  12,200  ac.    P.  3764. 

YOUN-ZERAY,  a  tn.  Burmah,  British  prov.  Pegu,  on  the 
Irrawadi,  18m.  S.  by  W.  Prome. 

YOUNASKA,  one  of  the  Aleutian  isls.;  lat.  52°  40'  N.; 
Ion.  170°  15'  W.;  about  15  in.  long  N.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a 
high  mountain  in  its  centre. 

YOUNG- WILLIAM,  an  isl.  group,  S.  Pacific,  belonging  to 
the  Caroline  Islands.  See  MORTLOCK  ISLES  and  LOUGOUNOR. 

YOUNGBENZA,  a  tn.  Burmah,  British  prov.  Pegu,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Irrawadi,  on  its  main  branch,  20  m.  S.S.E. 
Henzada. 

YOXFORD,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Suffolk,  plea 
santly  situated,  23  m.  N.E.  Ipswich;  with  a  parish  church, 
and  some  good  monuments.  Area,  2724  ac.  Pop.  1272. 

YOXHALL,  a  vil.  and  par.  England,  co.  Stafford,  plea 
santly  situated,  7  m.  N.N.E.  Lichfield  ;  with  a  parish  church, 
Primitive  Methodist  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  an  endowed 
school,  and  manufactures  of  tape.  Area,  4813  ac.  P.  1496. 

YPANE,  or  IPANE,  a  river,  S.  America,  Paraguay,  rises 
in  the  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  the  state  ;  flows 
W.,  and  falls  into  the  Paraguay  about  10  m.  S.  Villa-Real ; 
total  course,  90  m.  to  100  m. 

YPERLEE,  a  river,  Belgium,  rises  at  Zillebcke,  prov. 
W.  Flanders;  flows  N.W.W.  past  Ypres,  and  joins  r.  bank 
Yser  at  Fort  Knocke. 

YPRES  [Flemish,  Yperen},  a  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  in  a  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  Yperle'e,  28  m. 
S.S.W.  Bruges.  It  is  regularly  fortified  and  well  built ;  but 
the  marshes  around  made  it  so  unhealthy,  that  a  '  Ypres  hue  ' 


— From  Uelgique  Monuraentale  et  Pittoresque. 


became  proverbial  for  sallowness.  A  great  improvement  n 
this  respect  has  been  effected  by  draining.  Ypres  was  early- 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  of  Flander? , 
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and  in  the  14th  century  had  200,000  inhabitants  ami  employ,.,! 
4000  looms.  Its  name  d'  Ypres  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  our 
word  diaper.  Its  manufacturing  prosperity  has  long  departed, 
but  a  striking  monument  of  it  remains  in  its  cloth-hall,  an 
immense  |>ile  erected  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  public  square, 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium,  and  surmounted  by  a 
square  tower  or  belfry,  with  a  clock  and  chimes.  One  of  its 
wings  is  now  used  as  the  hutel-de-villc,  and  other  parts  are 
occupied  by  different  public  establishments  and  concert-rooms ; 
other  buildings  of  note  are  the  Gothic  church  of  St.  Martin, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  edifices  in  Belgium,  with 
an  altar  of  Carrara  marble,  a  finely  carved  pulpit,  a  painting 
by  Van  Eyck, and  several  interesting  monuments;  theeliurches 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Nicolas,  all  elegant  and  well 
proportioned  buildings ;  and  the  old  castle-ward  [Ckatellenie], 
with  a  richly  ornamented  facade;  two  colleges,  a  school  of 
design  and  architecture,  boarding  and  numerous  other  schools, 
several  hospitals,  fine  infantry  and  cavalry  barracks,  &c.  The 
manufactures  are  lace,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  rib 
bons,  hats,  leather,  oil,  soap,  and  tobacco.  There  are  afso 
salt-works,  dye-works,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Ypres  in 
the  9th  century,  when  onjy  a  strong  castle,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Normans.  It  was  rebuilt  in  901,  first  walled  in  1388; 
on  different  occasions  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  plague.  It 
was  made  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1688,  one  of  the  strongest  for 
tresses  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  great  European  wars 
seldom  escaped  a  siege  or  bombardment.  Jansen  or  Jansenius, 
whose  work  Augustinus,  originated  the  controversy  in  which 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters  appeared,  was  bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  is  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  Pop.  15,752. 

YPSILANTI,  a  vil.,  U.  States,  Michigan,  on  the  Huron 
and  Central  railway,  30  m.  W.  by  S.  Detroit ;  with  several 
churches,  a  state  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of  woollens, 
iron,  flour,  &c.  Pop.  (1853),  about  2500. 

YKEKA,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  California,  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Shasta,  about  300  m.  N.  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1853),  about 
2500. 

YRIEIX  (ST.),  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute- Vienne,  1.  bank 
Loue,  25  m.  S.  Limoges;  with  an  ancient  Gothic  church, 
formerly  attached  to  an  abbey;  a  lofty  tower  of  the  llth  cen 
tury  ;  and  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  stone  ware,  linen 
and  thread;  a  trade  in  porcelain-earth,  skins,  hemp,  cattle, 
and  swine.  Pop.  3190. 

YSALCO,  a  tn.  Central  America.     See  ISALCO. 

YSCEIFIOG,  par.  Wales,  Flint;  5905  ac.     Pop.  2397. 

YSER,  a  river,  rises  in  France,  dep.  Nord,  about  3  m. 
N.E.  St.  Omer;  flows  N.N.E.  into  the  Belgian  prov.  W. 
Flanders,  and  at  Fort  Knocke  receives  the  Yperle'e.  The 
united  stream  sweeps  round  N.N.E.  to  N.N.W.,  and  at  Nieu- 
port  falls  into  the  German  Ocean.  A  branch-canal  from 
Nieuport  connects  it  with  the  great  trunk-canal  of  Ostend. 
It  is  navigable  about  25  m. 

YSLAY,  a  seaport  tn.  Peru.     See  ILAY. 

YSPYTTY,  par.  Wales,  Denbigh  ;  4768  ac.     Pop.  892. 

YSPYTTY-YsTWY'rn,  par.  Wales,  Cardigan ;  5544  ac. 
Pop.  718. 

YSSEL,  river,  Holland.  See  IJSSEL.— YSSELMONDE. 
See  IJSSELMONDE. — YSSELMUIDEN.  See  IJSSELMUIDEX. — 
YSSELSTEIN.  See  IJSSELSTEIN. 

YSSINGEAUX,  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Haute-Loire,  on  a 
nigged  hill,  14  m.  N.E.  Le  Puy.  It  is  dull  and  irregularly 
built,  but  has  some  good  houses,  a  handsome  parish  church, 
a  communal  college  ;  manufactures  of  blond-lace  and  ribbons, 
silk  mills,  and  a  trade  in  timber  and  cattle.  Pop.  3341. 

YSTAD,  a  seaport  tn.  Sweden,  Ian  and  34  m.  E.S.E. 
Malmo,  on  the  Baltic,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  well  built;  and  has  a  handsome  market-place,  two 
churches,  a  townhouse,  barracks ;  manufactures  of  woollen 
and  linen  cloth,  leather,  cards,  soap,  chicory,  waggons,  and 
prepared  feathers,  dye-works,  and  a  harbour  with  a  consider 
able  trade.  Pop.  4108. 

YSTRAD,  several  pars.  Wales:— 1,  (-Gunlais),  Brecon- 
21,954  ac.  Pop.  3758.— 2,  (-Owon),  Glamorgan  •  1494  ar 
Pop.  221.— 3,  (-Velltey},  Brecon;  19,025  ac.  Pop.  711.— 
4,  (-Y/odv-y),  Glamorgan;  24,515ac.  Pop.  1998. 

YSTYVITH,  a  river,  Wales,  co.  Cardigan,  rises  S.  from 
Plinlimmon,  rushes  in  an  impetuous  torrent  first  S.  and  then 
W.  through  a  deep  precipitous  channel,  and  finally  through  a 
more  level  country  into  Cardigan  Bay;  total  course,  22  m. 


YTHAN,  or  YETHAN,  a  river,  Scotland,  which  rises  in 
the  district  of  Buchan,  in  the  N.  of  Aberdeenshire,  4  m.  N.E. 
New  Deer;  flows  first  S.S.E.,  then  S.E.  past  Ellon,  and  after 
a  course  of  30  m.,  widening  out  into  a  basin,  which  at  high- 
water  is  about  600  yards  wide,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean 
near  Newburgh.  It  has  a  salmon  and  had  once  a  pearl 
fishery.  According  to  tradition,  the  largest  pearl  in  the 
Scottish  crown  was  obtained  from  it. 

YU-NHirra,  a  city,  China,  prov.  Hoonan,  r.  bank  of  the 
Yu-ho;  hit.  32°  58'  N. ;  Ion.  114°  20'  E. 

YU-VEOD,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Chekiang,  N.W.  Ningpo, 
on  the  river  of  that  name.  It  is  a  walled  town,  inclosing  a 
large  hill  crowned  with  many  Buddhist  temples ;  its  suburb?, 
which  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  larger  than  the 
town  itself. 

YUBA,  a  river,  California,  formed  by  thejunction  of  three 
branches,  a  N.,  Middle,  and  S.,  which  rise  at  the  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento ;  flows  S.  W., 
and  joins  the  Feather  near  Marysville.  Many  gold-diggers 
are  located  on  its  banks. 

YUCATAN  [sometimes  called  MERiDAorCAMPEACHY],a 
state,  Mexican  Confederation ;  consistingof  a  peninsula,  washed 
E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  ;  N.E.  the  channel  of  Yucatan,  about 
65  m.  wide,  separating  it  from  the  W.  extremity  of  Cuba; 
and  N.  and  W.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  bounded,  S.  by  British 
Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  S.  W.  Tabasco,  between  lat.  18° 
and  21°  40'  N. ;  and  Ion.  87°  25'  and  90°  30'  W.;  length,  N. 
to  S.,  about  250  m. ;  mean  breadth,  200  m. ;  estimated  area, 
52,947  sq.  m.  The  coast  is  very  little  broken,  except  on  the 
S.  VV. ,  where  it  is  indented  by  the  extensive  lagoon  of  Terminos ; 
and  on  the  S.E.,  where  the  three  bays  of  Puerto-de-Calenturas, 
Bahia-del-Espiritu-Santo,  and  Bahia-de-la- Ascension  occur ; 
and  has  in  general  a  very  bleak  and  arid  appearance,  being 
not  only  destitute  of  any  important  river,  but  presenting  long 
tracts  where  not  a  spring  of  fresh-water  ean  be  found.  Cam- 
peachy,  the  only  harbour  of  importance,  is  both  shallow  and 
insecure.  '  The  interior,  in  its  central  parts,  is  occupied  by  a 
lofty  ridge,  which  has  the  characters  of  a  desert,  and  often, 
when  the  rain  fails,  leaving  the  natives  who  inhabit  it  almost 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  produces  fearful  mor- 
;ality.  Nearer  the  coast,  and  at  some  elevation  above  its 
sands,  the  appearance  of  the  country  greatly  improves,  becom 
ing  wooded  with  lofty  forests,  and  containing,  both  E.  and 
W.,  many  hilly  and  gently  undulating  tracts,  on  which  maize, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  sugar-cane  are  produced,  and 
cattle  raised  in  such  numbers  as  to  furnish  a  considerable  ex 
port  of  hides  and  salted  meat  to  Havannah.  After  these  the 
chief  exports  are  salt-fish,  dye-wood,  straw-hats,  wax,  and 
honey,  cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  a  kind  of  hemp  called 
jenequen,  obtained  from  the  fibres  of  the  agave,  and  much  used 
in  making  cordage,  sacking,  and  hammocks.  About  five- 
sixths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  pure  Indian  race,  who  speak 
the  Maya  language,  and  appear  to  be  genuine  descendants  of 
the  Tulteks.  Their  present  civilization  is  very  imperfect,  and 
has  greatly  degenerated  from  what  it  must  have  been  when  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  now  scattered  in  ruins  over  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  were  built  and  occupied.  These 
ruins,  which  often  display  great  architectural  skill,  and  exhibit 
in  their  ornaments  a  tolerably  advanced  state  of  art,  have 
justly  excited  great  antiquarian  research,  and  give  to  the 
country  a  much  more  general  interest  than  its  geographical 
or  political  features  afford.  The  chief  towns  are  Merida  (the 
capital),  Campeachy,  and  Bacalar.  After  ceasing  to  be  a 
Spanish  colony  in  1821,  Yucatan  remained  independent  till 
1824,  when  she  joined  the  Mexican  Confederation,  to  which 
she  continued  to  adhere  more  or  less  closely  till  1840,  when 
she  proclaimed  herself  to  be  an  independent  republic.  She 
successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  Mexico  to  coerce  her;  but, 
in  1843,  again  joined  the  Confederation,  having  secured  peace 
on  her  own  terms.  In  1846  she  declared  herself  independent 
a  second  time,  but  five  or  six  years  afterwards  she  resumed 
her  place  in  the  Mexican  Confederation.  Pop.  680,948. 

YUEN-KiANG,  a  river,  China,  prov.  Hoonan,  formed  by 
thejunction  of  several  streams,  the  last  of  which  unites  with 
it  at  Tching  tchou ;  flows  N.E.,  and  after  a  course  of  120  m., 
falls  into  the  S.  W.  end  of  Lake  Tong-ting-hou. 

YUEN-SHAN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Kiangsee,  in  a  valley, 
230  m.  S.W.  Ningpo.  It  is  a  small  but  flourishing  place, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  highway  from  the  black-tea 
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country  of  Fokien.  The  sides  of  all  the  fertile  hills  in  the 
district  of  Yuen-shan  are  covered  with  tea-plantations. 

YUGYAKARTA,  a  tn.  Java.     See  DJOCJOKARTA. 

YUK-siiAN,  a  tn.  China,  prov.  Kiangsee,  near  the  source 
of  the  Kin-kiang,  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone-bridge ; 
lat.  28°  40'  N. ;  Ion.  118°  40'  E."  It  is  a  place  of  consider 
able  size,  surrounded  by  walls  with  several  gates;  and  has  an 
important  transit  trade,  the  merchandise  of  the  Bohea  Moun 
tains  and  of  the  countries  E.  of  Poyang  Lake  being  landed 
here,  to  be  carried  across  to  Chang-shan  by  coolies;  and  large 
quantities  of  British  manufactures  find  their  way  through  this 
town  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

YUMA,  or  YUNA,  a  river,  Hayti,  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  Cibao ;  flows  N.N.E.,  then  E.S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlan 
tic  by  a  broad  estuary,  after  a  course  of  about  70  m. 

YUN-LiANO,  a  river,  China.     See  EU-HO. 

YUNNAN,  the  S.W.  prov.  of  China,  bounded,  N.  by 
prov.  Sechuen;  N.E.  prov.  Koeichoo;  S.E.  prov.  Quangsee; 
S.  Anam,  Laos,  and  Siam  ;  S.W.  Burmah;  and  N.W.  Tibet ; 
greatest  length,  E.  to  W.,  540  m. ;  central  breadth,  N.  to  S., 
330  in. ;  area,  107,969  sq.  m.  It  forms  a  plateau,  elevated 
in  the  N.,  and  covered  with  mountains,  several  of  which  rise 
beyond  the  snow-limit,  but  subsiding  towards  the  S.  into  un 
dulating  plains;  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the 
largest  are  the  Yangtse-kiang  in  the  N.,  and  the  Lantsan 
flowing  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam;  and  by  several  considerable 
lakes,  of  which  the  Tali-fu,  in  the  N.W.,  exceeds  100m.  long, 
by  20  m.  broad  ;  lias  extensive  forests  and  jungles,  inhabited 
by  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  tiger,  and  other  wild  ani 
mals  ;  and  is  said  tobe  particularly  rich  in  metals,  including  the 

precious  metals.  Pop.  5,561,320. YUNNAN,  or  YUNNAN- 

FU,  the  capital,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Tchin,  lat.  26°  N.; 
Ion.  102°  40'  E.,  is  a  large  and  important  place,  with  an  in 
dustrious  population  celebrated  for  their  manufactures  of  car 
pets  and  silk  goods,  and  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  trade 
both  with  the  interior  of  China  and  with  Burmah. 

YUNQUERA,.a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  26  m. 
W.  Malaga.  It  consists  of  600  old  houses,  a  townhouse  and 
prison,  three  elementary  schools,  a  parisli  church,  two  hermi 
tages,  and  two  cemeteries ;  and  has  manufactures  of  ordinary 
cloths,  13  brandy-distilleries,  seven  flour  and  three  oil  mills. 
Top.  (agricultural),  4057. 


YURUNG-KASH,  or  KIIOTEN  RIVER,  Chinese  Turkestan. 
See  KHOTEN. 

YUTHIA,  a  tn.  Siam,  on  the  Menam,  40  m.  N.  Bang 
kok  ;  once  large  and  populous,  but  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Burmese  in  1767,  and  never  since  recovered. 

YUZGAT,  or  USKAT,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and 
114  m.  W.  by  N.  Sivas,  in  a  deep  valley  inclosed  by  precipi 
tous  mountains.  It  occupies  a  large  space,  partly  covered  with 
gardens  and  orchards;  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  constructed  of 
sun-dried  bricks  and  earth ;  consists  of  about  6000  tolerably 
well-built  houses ;  and  has  a  large  pasha's  palace  near  its  cen 
tre,  several  mosques,  one  of  them  on  the  model  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople ;  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  the 
bands  of  the  Armenians.  The  American  missionaries  have 
made  considerable  progress  here. 

YVERDON  [German,  Ifcrten  ;  anc.  Ebrodunum],  a  tn. 
Switzerland,  can.  Vaud,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Lake  Neuf- 
chatel,  on  a  flat  island  formed  by  the  lake,  the  Orbe,  and  the 
Thiele,  which  last  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  connecting  the 
town  with  a  suburb.  It  consists  of  three  spacious  streets, 
terminating  in  a  fine  square ;  and  has  an  old  castle,  with  four 
massive  towers,  which  was  occupied  as  an  educational  estab 
lishment  by  Pestalozzi ;  a  church,  townhouse,  college,  a  good 
haven,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  French  wines.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  to  Neufchatel,  Morat,  &c.  Pop.  (1850),  3619. 

Y VES-GoMEZifiE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and 
24  m.  S.W.  Namur,  on  the  Yves ;  with  a  brewery,  two  mills, 
a  salt-refinery,  and  three  blast-furnaces,  and  other  iron-works. 
Pop.  1586. 

YVETOT  [anc.  Ivonis],  a  tn.  France,  dep.  Seine-Infe'ri- 
eure,  on  an  elevated  plain,  20  m.  N.W.  Rouen,  on  the  railway 
thence  to  Havre.  It  has  tolerably  good  wooden  houses, 
partly  covered  with  slates;  a  well-planted  promenade;  manu 
factures  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  bombazines,  calicoes,  and 
velvet,  several  cotton-mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn 
and  sheep.  Antiquaries  have  been  much  puzzled  by  an  an 
cient  chronicle,  and  still  earlier  edict,  which  give  the  title  of 
King  to  the  lords  of  Yvetot.  The  tradition  is  that  King 
Clothair,  son  of  Clovis,  having  slain  Gaulthier,  Lord  of  Yvetot, 
before  the  high-altar  at  Soissons,  endeavoured  to  atone  by 
giving  the  title  of  King  to  his  heirs.  Pop.  6826. 

YZALCO,  tn.  and  volcano,  Central  America.    See  ISALCO. 


z. 

[For  places  not  found  in  Z,  see  C  and  S.] 


ZAAMSLAQ,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  18  m.  S.E. 
Middelburg.  It  is  regularly  built  round  a  square,  planted 
with  large  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  church. 
There  are  also  a  chapel  and  a  school.  P.  (agricultural),  1780. 

ZAANDAM,  ZAARDAM,  ZARDAM,  or  SAARDAM,  a  tn. 
Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  5  m.  N.W.  Amsterdam.  It  lies 


ZAANDAM.— From  Ftanche's  Continental  Gleanings. 

on  a  plain  at  a  dam  on  the  Zaan  (by  which  it  is  intersected), 
whence  its  name;  and  formerly  consisted  of  the  villages  of 
VOL.  II. 


East  and  West  Zaandam,  which  were  united  into  one  town  in 
1811.  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  each  one  is  ex 
ternally  ornamented  according  to  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 
The  chief  edifices  are  the  townhall,  completed  in  1847;  the 
house  occupied  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  during  his 
residence  here  while  studying  ship-building ;  and  the  two 
ancient  Calvinistic  churches.  Besides  these  there  are 
Flemish,  Baptist,  Evangelical,  Lutheran,  R.  Catholic, 
and  Jansenist  churches,  a  synagogue,  several  hospi 
tals,  numerous  schools,  and  a  number  of  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  societies.  It  has  manufac 
tures  of  ropes,  starch,  ship-biscuits,  and  numerous 
fulling,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber.  It  formerly  had  a  good  deal  of  ship-building 
and  shipping  trade,  but  both  these  branches  have  al 
most  ceased  to  exist.  Pop.  (1851),  11,665. 

ZAANDIJK,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland, 
7  m.  N.W.  Amsterdam,  on  the  Zaan;  with  a  church, 
several  schools,  an  orphan  hospital,  and  considerable 
manufacture  of  paper.  Pop.  2138. 

ZAB  (GREATER  and  LESSER),  two  rivers,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Koordistan.     The  Greater  Zab  rises  in  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  the  Persian  prov. 
Azerbijan  and  the  Turkish  pash.  Van;  flows  S.S.W., 
and  falls  into  the  Tigris,  48  m.  below  Mosul,  about 
lat.  35°  38'  N. ;  Ion.  43°  25'  E.     In  the  earlier  part 
of  its  course  it  passes  through  a  fine  valley,  and  as  it 
I  approaches  the  Tigris,  through  a  well-cultivated  country.    In 
!  some  parts,  however,  its  course   is  through  a  rugged  and 
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mountainous  country.  Tlie  Lesser  Zab  rises  in  the  Lahijan 
valley,  lat.  30°  45'  N.;  Ion.  45°  0'  E. ;  flows  S.W.,  and  joins 
the  Tigris  at  Senn,  about  45  m.  below  the  junction'  of  the 
Greater  Zab,  with  which  its  course  is  nearly  parallel. 

ZABAKANO,  a  tn.,  W.  Africa,  lat.  1 1°  20'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  5' 
E.,  250  in.  N.  by  E.  Abomey,  beautifully  situated  on  a  com 
manding  height.  It  is  clean  and  open ;  with  a  market  well  sup 
plied  with  native  produce,  particularly  rice,  native  iron,  and 
nitre ;  armlets  and  bracelets,  made  in  Bornou ;  sandals  and  slip 
pers,  manufactured  by  the  townspeople,  who  excel  in  tanning 
and  dyeing.  P.  about  9000.— ( Duncan's  Travels  in  W.  Africa.} 

ZABBANAGO,  a  .tn.  Burmah,  r.  bank  Irrawadi,  55  m. 
N.  Amarapura.  There  are  some  ruby-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

ZABLATOW,  a  vil.  Galicia,  circle  and  11  m.  E.S.E. 
Kolomea,  near  1.  bank  Truth ;  with  extensive  flax-markets. 

ZABLUDOW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  9  m.  S.S.E.  Bialy- 
stock ;  with  a  castle  belonging  to  Prince  Radziwil.  Pop.  1409. 

ZACAPA,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state  and  70  m.  N.E. 
Guatemala,  near  the  Motagua.  It  is  regularly  built;  and  has 
a  handsome  church  and  a  courthouse.  Pop.  3000. 

ZACATAPEQUES,adep.  Central  America,  Guatemala, 
adjoining  Guatemala  Proper  on  the  W.,  but  separated  from 
the  sea-coast  by  a  strip  of  the  latter;  on  the  N.W.  it  has  dep. 
Solola,  and  on  the  N.  Vera-Paz;  area,  2736  sq.  m.  It  is  moun 
tainous  ;  and  has  for  the  most  part  a  mild  and  agreeable  climate, 
and  a  soil  remarkably  productive  in  maize  and  other  grain  ; 
fruits  in  great  variety,  with  almost  every  kind  of  culinary 
vegetables  ;  these,  with  poultry,  hogs,  &c.(  furnish  an  active 
trade  with  the  capital.  In  the  S.  some  cotton  is  grown. 

ZACATECAS,  a  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  cap.  dep. 
of  same  name,  290  m.  N.W.  Mexico,  on  the  windings  of 
a  deep  barranca  or  ravine,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by 


Mount  La  Bufa,  with  a  chapel  on  its  crest.  It  consists  gene 
rally  of  dirty  narrow  streets,  but  has  some  fine  houses  in  its 
public  square,  a  busy  market-place,  and  a  great  number  of  re 
ligious  edifices,  which,  rising  above  the  other  buildings,  give  it 
a  very  picturesque  appearance  at  a  distance.  Pop.  25,005. 
— The  DEP.,  bounded,  N.  by  dep.  Cohahuila,  N.E.  Nuevo- 
Leon,  E.  San-Luis-Potosi,  S.  Guanajuato,  W.  Guadalaxara, 
and  N.W.  Durango,  forms  an  irregular  triangle  about  200m. 
ong  N.  to  S.,  by  150  m.  wide;  area,  30,507  sq.  m.  It  be 
longs  to  the ;  elevated  Mexican  plateau,  is  intersected  by  spurs 
of  the  Cordillera,  and  is  for  the  most  part  inhospitably  arid, 
though  it  has  a  valuable  agricultural  tract  in  the  district  of 
Aguas-Calientes,  and  extensive  pastures,  on  which  vast  herds 
of  cattle  are  raised.  Its  chief  source  of  wealth,  however,  has 
been  its  mines,  several  of  which  long  continued  to  be  the  most 
productive  in  the  world.  Pop.  356,024. 

ZACATULA,  a  market  tn.,  confed.  and  dep.  Mexico, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  same  name,  in  the  Pacific, 
180  m.  W..V.W.  Acapulco. 

ZACHAN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  gov.  Stettin, 
in  a  meadow  watered  by  the  Krebsbach,  1 1  m.  E.S.E.  Stargard ; 
with  a  church,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1317. 

ZACUALPAN,  a  vil.,  confed.,  dep.,  and  65  m.  S.S.W. 
Mexico.  There  are  some  silver-mines  in  the  vicinity. 


ZADONSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  60  m.  N.N.W.  Voronej 
1.  bank  Don,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teschewka.  It  has  a 
monastery,  and  three  annual  fairs.  Pop.  1500. 
ZAFAR,  a  dist.  Arabia.  See  DHOFAR. 
ZAFARAN-BoLi,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia,  186  m. 
E.  by  N.  Constantinople;  hit.  41°  13'  N.;  Ion.  32°  53'  E.  It 
has  some  extensive  suburbs,  a  tolerable  market,  four  hand 
some  mosques,  a  church,  two  large  khans,  public  baths ;  and 
a  trade  in  saffron,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  and  has  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity.  Pop.  (ex 
clusive  of  the  suburbs),  15,000. 

ZAFFARANO,  a  cape,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  10  m. 
E.  Palermo,  formed  by  a  steep  conical  hill. 

ZAFFARIN,  or  ZAPHRAN,  three  isls.  in  the  Mediter 
ranean,  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  E.  and  W.  in  Melilla  Bay, 
N.  coast,  Africa,  about  1 J  m.  from  the  shore;  lat.  35°  11'  N.; 
Ion.  2>  25'  7"  W.  The  W.  island,  the  largest  and  highest,  is 
about  1  £  in.  long,  and  rises  400  ft.  above  sea-level. 

ZAFFERABAD,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid.  Bengal,  dist. 
and  6  m.  S.E.  Juanpoor,  r.  bank  Goomty. 

ZAFFRAN,  or  ZAFFERAN,  a  maritime  tn.,  N.  Africa, 
dom.  and  240  m.  E.S.E.  Tripoli,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra ;  lat. 
31°  12'  10"  N.;lon.  17°  0'  E. 

ZAFRA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  37  m.  S.E. 
Badajoz;  with  some  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  and  an  Arab 
citadel  in  good  preservation,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  al 
cazar,  erected  in  1437,  and  long  inhabited  by  the  dukes  of 
Feria.  The  houses  are  generally  two  and  three  stories,  and 
the  streets  spacious,  straight,  tolerably  well  paved,  and  pro 
vided  with  sewers.  This  town  is  full  of  buildings  begun  in 
better  times,  and  on  a  grand  scale,  but  they  have  either  re 
mained  unfinished,  or  were  gutted  and  destroyed  by  the  French 
under  Drouet,  in  1811.  The  pub 
lic  buildings  consist  of  a  town- 
house,  prison,  various  schools, 
three  hospitals,  three  nunneries ; 
n.  handsome  ,  Gothic  collegiate 
church,  besides  the  churches  of 
,--v\  the  hospitals  and  convents,  and 
several  chapels.  Near  one  of  the 
gates  is  a  little  alameda,  and  there 
is  also  a  bull-ring.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  source  of  employ 
ment,  but  there  are  a  brandy- 
distillery,  29  flour-mills,  13  oil- 
presses,  and  6  tanneries,  in  which 
about  8000  skins  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  4000  cow-hides,  are 
dressed  annually,  but  this  trade 
is  on  the  decline,  and  eight  other 
tanneries  are  closed.  This  very 
ancient  city  was  the  Segeda  of  the 
Iberians,  and  the  Julia  Restituta 
of  the  Romans.  Pop.  5280. 

ZAGAR1SE,  a  tn.  Naples, 

prov.  Calabria-Ultra,  dist.  and  N.N.E.  Catanzaro,  on  a  slope 
above  the  Molviano;  with  a  parish  church.  Valuable  medi 
cinal  plants  grow  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1100. 

ZAGAROLO,  a  tn.  Papal  States,  20  m.  E.S.E.  Rome, 
on  the  summit  of  a  long  and  almost  isolated  neck  of  land.  It 
consists  of  old  houses,  many  of  them  of  the  13th  century ;  and 
has  several  churches  decorated  with  marble-columns  and  in 
scriptions,  and  a  fine  palace.  Pop.  3600. 

ZAGOR,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  co.  Kokelberg, 
near  the  Kokel,  about  10  m.  from  Elizabethstadt;  with  a  Pro 
testant  and  a  Greek  church.  Pop.  1450. 

ZAGKA,  or  ZAGERN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Transylvania,  co. 
Doboka,  on  the  Ozibles,  an  affluent  of  the  Szamos,  about  24  m. 
from  Bistritz ;  withaGreekand  a  R.  Catholic  church.  P.  1000. 
ZAGYVA,  a  river,  Hungary,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Galgaand  Tarna,  a  little  below  Jasz-Bereny ;  flows  S.S.E., 
and  joins  r.  bank  Theiss  near  Szolnok. 

ZAHARA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  Cadiz,  on  a  lofty 
hill  crowned  by  an  old  castle;  with  a  church,  courthouse, 
primary  school,  and  several  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  11 51. 
ZAHNA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  Merseburg, 
circle  and  6  m.  E.N.E.  Wittenberg.  It  has  lofty  walls,  two 
churches,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in 
groats,  prepared  from  corn.  Pop.  2250. 
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ZAHRINGEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  bail, 
and  2  m.  N.  Freiburg ;  with  a  ruined  castle,  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  dukes  of  Zlihringen.  Pop.  797. 

ZAI,  a  river,  Russia,  rises  in  the  N.  W.  of  gov.  Orenburg; 
flows  N.N.W.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Kama  near  the  junction  of 
govs.  Orenburg,  Viatka,  and  Kasan,  after  a  course  of  120  in. 
ZAIRE,  a  river,  S.W.  Africa.     See  CONGO. 
ZAISAN  (LAKE)  [Chinese,  Kong-Jco-to],  a  lake,  Chinese 
Turkestan,  Soongaria,  lat.  47°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  83°  15' 
and  84°  40'  E.,  near  the  S.E.  frontier  of  the  Russian  govern 
ment  Tomsk  ;  length,  E.  to  W.,  65  m.;  breadth,  18  m.  to  20  in. 
It  receives  numerous  rivers,  including  the  Irtish,  which  enters 
«t  its  E.  extremity,  and  quits  it  on  the  S.  side,  near  its  centre. 
ZA1SENHAUSEN,  a  market  tn.  Baden,  circle  Middle 
Rhine,  bail.  Bretten.     It  has  a  church,  and  a  mineral-spring. 
Pop.  1008. 

ZAKLUCZYN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  16  m. 
S.E.  Bochnia,  on  the  Dunajec.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  on  a  rocky  height,  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Melstyn. 

ZAKOPANA,  a  vil.  Austria,  Galicia,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bialka,  about  7  m.  S.E.  Xeumark,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  It  has  iron-mines,  which  are  extensively  worked, 
and  supply  several  blast-furnaces  and  other  iron-works. 

ZALAMEA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  65  m. 
S.E.  Badajoz.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  two  primary 
schools,  an  hospital ;  two  monasteries  and  a  nunnery,  all 
closed;  a  parish  church  with  a  tower,  which  is  the  most  re 
markable  object  in  the  place,  having  belonged  originally  to  a 
monument  erected  in  A.D.  103,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan;  a  sumptuous  royal  chapel,  two  hermitages,  and  an  an 
cient  castle,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  town ;  manufactures  of 
linen,  baking-establishments,  numerous  flour-mills,  three  oil- 
presses,  and  two  brandy-distilleries.  An  ancient  mine  of  ar 
gentiferous  lead  is  in  operation  ;  iron  is  also  found  in  abun 
dance,  and  heaps  of  scoriae,  near  old  mines,  are  frequently  met 
with.  This  place  supplies  the  neighbouring  towns  with  bread, 
ice,  and  shoes.  Zalamea  was  anciently  called  Julipa,  and  was 
.1  Roman  municipiuin.  It  existed  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  It  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  Pedro  Yanez, 
sixth  grand-master  of  Alcantara.  Pop.  3608. 

ZALAMEA-LA-REAi.,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  Hu- 
elva,  36  m.  N.W.  Seville.  It  has  irregular  and  unpaved 
streets,  a  townhouse,  three  fountains,  two  elementary  schools, 
an  almost  ruinous  granary,  a  poorhouse  without  revenues, 
and  parish  church  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  millstone- 
quarries,  manufactures  of  leather,  wax,  common  linen  fabrics, 
brandy,  and  soap.  Pop.  3944. 

ZALATHNA,  or  ZLAKNA,  a  tn.  Austria,  Transylvania, 
co.  Ober-Weissenburg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ompoly, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Morilor,  48  m.  S.S.  VV.  Klausenburg.  It 
consists  of  a  small  town  and  of  extensive  suburbs;  has  a  Greek, 
a  R.  Catholic,  and  an  Oriental  church,  a  smelting  and  refining 
establishment,  and  valuable  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  P.  5000. 
ZALDIVIA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guiptizcoa,  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Aralar,  about  13  m.  from  Tolosa;  with  a 
parish  church,  courthouse,  and  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in 
corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1102. 

ZALESNI-LnoxA,  a  vil.  Bohemia.  See  HUTTENDORF. 
ZALESZCYKI,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  cap.  circle  Czort- 
kow,  1.  bank  Dniester,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
115  m.  S.E.  Lemberg.  It  is  very  poorly  built;  and  has  a 
large  market-place,  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a 
courthouse,  Basilian  monastery,  high  school,  and  an  active 
trade.  Pop.  5500,  chiefly  Jeus, 

ZALT-BoMMEL,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  30  m. 
S.W.  Arnhem,  1.  bank  Waal.  It  is  built  in  broad  streets, 
and  the  houses  being  supplied  with  gardens,  the  place  has  a 
very  pleasant  appearance.  It  has  a  townhouse,  barrack,  two 
churches,  a  synagogue,  several  schools,  and  hospitals ;  an 
active  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  a  soap-work,  four  tan- 
yards,  some  silk-weaving;  manufactures  of  nails  and  iron 
pans,  and  of  tobacco  and  cigar  boxes.  Pop.  (1851),  3528. 

ZAMBALES,  a  prov.  Philippines,  on  the  W.  of  isl.  Luzon, 
forming  a  long  and  narrow  belt,  stretching  about  90  m.  be 
tween  the  Bay  of  Lingayen  on  the  N.,  and  that  of  Subie  or 
Suba  on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  provs.  Pangasinan 
and  Painpanga,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
mountain-chain  of  Mariveles.  It  is  not  fertile,  and  cultivation 


is  almost  confined  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast.  The  capital 
is  Iba.  Pop.  37,035. 

ZAMBEZE,  two  rivers  of  E.  Africa.  The  one  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Aruangoa  and  the  Little  Aruangoa, 
about  lat.  12°  30'  S.;  Ion.  32°  E.,  whence  the  stream  flows 
in  a  circuitous  course,  first  S.W.,  then  S.E.,  passes  Tete  and 
Sena,  and  under  the  name  of  Cuama,  falls  i«to  the  Indian 
Ocean  near  Quilimane,  lat.  18°  S.;  Ion.  37°  E.  It  is  partially 
navigable  in  its  lower  course.  The  other  Zambeze  rises 
about  lat.  llc  15'  S.;  Ion.  32°  15'  E.  It  flows  W.  by  S  , 
turns  N.E.,  receives  the  Luviri  and  several  other  affluents, 
and  appears  ultimately  to  fall  into  Lake  Nyassa.  The  head 
waters  of  the  two  rivers  Zambeze  appear  to  be  separated  by 
a  range  of  hills. 

ZAMOBOR,  a  tn.  Croatia.     See  SZAMOBOR. 

ZAMOLLY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co.  and 
7  m.  from  Sttihlweissenburg;  with  two  churches,  an  ancient 
ruin,  with  a  round  chapel ;  a  remarkable  intermitting  spring, 
and  a  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  cattle,  and  timber.  Pop.  2067. 

ZAMORA,  a  prov.  Spain,  Leon,  bounded,  N.  bythemodern 
I  prov.  Leon,  E.  prov.  Valladolid,  S.  prov.  Salamanca,  and  W. 
prov.  Orense  and  Portugal ;  area,  2600  geo.  sq.  m.  It  is  favoured 
in  general  with  a  temperate  and  very  heal  thy  climate.  With  the 
exception  of  several  offsets  from  the  sierras  of  Segundera  and 
Culebra  in  the  N.W.,  this  prov.  is  on  the  whole  rather  level; 
and  next  to  the  Douro,  the  largest  river  which  waters  it,  is 
the  Esla,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Leon,  aug 
mented  by  the  Cea,  Orbiga,  Tera,  and  other  tributaries.  The 
banks  of  the  Douro  are  pleasant  and  fertile.  Corn,  vegetables, 
wine,  and  fruits  abound  in  the  plains,  game  on  the  hills,  and 
fish  in  the  streams ;  and  there  are  mines  of  iron,  tin,  antimony, 
and  argentiferous  lead,  but  only  those  of  the  last  two  are  in 
operation.  Regular  trade  is  much  injured  by  smuggling  from 
Portugal,  and  manufacturing  industry  is  in  a  very  backward 
state.  There  are,  indeed,  some  tanneries,  as  well  as  manu 
factures  of  hats,  blankets,  common  cloths  and  linens,  but  they 
are  all  of  inferior  quality.  This  province  holds  a  bad  emi 
nence  in  criminal  statistics,  and  education  is  in  a  very  unsatis 
factory  state.  Pop.  180,000. 

ZAMORA,  a  city,  Spain,  Leon,  cap.  above  prov.,  140  m. 
N.W.  Madrid,  r.  bank  Douro.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  irregu 
lar  wall  of  no  great  thickness,  some  portions  of  which  are  very 
ancient;  and  has  a  citadel,  which  is  commanded  from  different 
points.  The  town,  which  is  entered  by  seven  gates,  has  one 
large  and  numerous  small  squares ;  a  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure,  but  partially  modernized  in  the  Corinthian  and 
Doric  styles ;  a  spacious  and  substantial  hospital,  which  can 
accommodate  300  patients;  a  theological  school,  cavalry  and 
infantry  barracks,  and  prison.  There  are  besides  20  parish 
churches,  with  a  number  of  chapels  of  ease  and  hermitages, 
the  episcopal  palace,  a  normal  school,  various  public  and  pri 
vate  schools  for  primary  education,  an  institute  for  the  higher 
branches,  with  12  professorships,  a  library  of  7000  vols.,  and 
museum  containing  114  pictures,  collected  from  the  various 
convents  in  the  province ;  an  hospital  for  women,  and  several 
promenades.  It  has  manufactures  of  brandy,  liqueurs,  and 
beer,  hats,  leather,  dye-works,  and  several  mills;  and  a  consi 
derable  trade  in  wine  and  grain,  and  also  some  traffic  in  coarse 
cloths,  serges,  and  linens  of  the  country.  In  early  history, 
Zamora  was  an  important  frontier-town  against  Moorish  in 
vasions.  It  was  recovered  from  the  infidel  in  748  by  Alonzo 
El  Catolico.  In  July,  939,  it  was  besieged  by  Abdu-r-Rahnan, 
when  a  desperate  battle  was  fought  for  its  relief  by  Ramiro  II., 
and  the  Moslems  were  defeated.  Zamora  was  then  inclosed 
by  seven  lines  of  walls,  and  the  spaces  between  were  de 
fended  by  moats;  40,000  Moors  are  said  to  have  been  killed 
in  these  trenches.  But  in  985  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  great  Al-Mansur.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  I.  Za 
mora,  the  once  proverbial  strong  city,  which  resisted  even  the 
Cid,  lost  caste  with  the  monarchy's  decrepitude.  Yet  the 
natural  position  remained  most  important,  and  in  vain  did  Sir 
John  Moore  urge  the  junta  of  Salamanca  to  repair  the  defences, 
and  receive  there  his  stores.  Had  Zamora  been  put  into  a 
state  of  defence,  he  would  have  fallen  back  on  it  instead  of 
Coruiia.  and  thus  Portugal  would  have  been  spared  the  ravages 
of  Soult.  Soon  after  Moore's  remonstrance  it  was  taken  by 
the  French  and  sacked,  and  has  never  since  recovered.  P.  8877. 

ZAMORA : — 1 ,  A  tn.  Mexican  Confederation,  dep.  Mechoa- 
can,  on  the  Rio-Grande,  75  m.  W.N.W.  Valladolid.  It  is  well 
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built,  and  has  numerous  orchards  and  gardens,  a  parish  church, 
and  two  convents. — 2,  A  tn.  Ecuador,  on  the  I.  bank,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Zamora  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazon, 
25  m.  N.E,  Loxa. 

ZAMOSC,  or  ZAMOSZ,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  vvoiwod  and 
47  m.  S.E.  Lublin,  and  140  m.  S.E.  Warsaw.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Poland,  resembles  an  Italian  town, 
most  of  the  houses  being  lined  with  arcades;  and  has  a  large 
and  elegant  castle,  four  churches,  a  handsome  townhouse,  two 
monasteries,  an  hospital,  a  gymnastum  with  a  library,  and  a 
theatre.  Zamosc  was  built  in  1807,  to  form  part  of  the  line 
of  the  Vistula.  Pop.  5700. 

ZANA,  a  lake,  Abyssinia.  See  DEMBEA. 
Z  ANGARA,  a  river,  Spain,  rises  near  Abia,  prov.  Cuenca, 
and  flows  S.  for  about  50  m.  When  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  El  Probencio,  it  turns  W.  for  30  in.,  and  lastly  S.W.  for 
about  34  in.,  when,  after  reeeiving  the  Giguela,  it  joins  the 
Guadiana;  total  course,  exclusive  of  windings,  114  m.  Its 
principal  tributaries  are  the  San  lloque  and  Kus. 

ZANDOBB1O,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
11  m.  E.  Bergamo,  1.  bank  Cherio,  on  a  height.     It  has  a 
modern  and  several  other  'churches,  mineral-springs,  marble- 
quarries,  and  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk.     Pop.  929. 
ZANDVL1ET,  a  vil.  Belgium.     See  SANTVLIET. 
-ZANDVOORT,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland,  5  m. 
W.  by  S.  Haarlem,  on  the  North    Sea ;  with  a  lighthouse 
visible  8  m.  off,  a  townhouse,  two  churches,  two  schools,  and 
an  elegant  bath-house.    Inhabitants  mostly  engaged  in  fishing. 
Pop.  1062. 

ZANESVILLE,  a  tn.,  U.  States,  Ohio,  on  the  Muskingum, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  50  m.  E.  Columbus. 
It  consists  of  the  town  proper,  and  of  a  suburb  on  1.  bank, 
and  of  two  suburbs,  S.and  W.  Zanesville,  on  r.  bank,  connected 
with  it  by  two  bridges,  and  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  place ; 
with  about  15  churches,  several  of  them  large  and  handsome ; 
a  courthouse  and  jail,  a  privately  endowed  school,  occupy 
ing  a  fine  brick-edifice  ;  an  athenaeum,  with  a  library  of  9000 
vols. ;  a  female  seminary,  several  superior  public  schools, 
cotton  and  woollen  factories,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  glass 
works,  breweries,  paper,  oil,  and  saw  mills,  &c.,  and  a  con 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  (1850),  about  9400. 

ZANGEIA,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  Houssa,  about  40  m. 
S.E.  Kano;  lat.  11°  45'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  E.  It  stands  at  the  ex 
tremity  of  the  Dooshce  range  of  hills,  and  appears,  from  the 
extensive  walls  still  remaining,  to  have  been  a  very  large 
place,  but  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Fellatahs,  who 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants  or  sold  them  as  slaves,  may  be 
?aid  now  to  consist  of  a  number  of  thinly  scattered  villages. 
The  district  possesses  fine  plantations  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
indigo,  separated  from  one  another  by  rows  of  date-trees ;  and 
the  market  is  well  supplied  with  beef,  yams,  sweet-potatoes,  &c. 
ZANGUEI3AR,  a  name  frequently  given  by  geographers 
to  a  long  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  The  word  Zangue- 
bar  (properly  Zangebar,  with  g  hard),  is  equivalent  to  the  Arab 
expression  Ber  ez-zenug,  the  land  of  the  Zinj  or  Zing,  being 
derived  from  Zinj  or  Zing  (plur.  Zenuj  or  Zenug),  the  ancient 
Arabic  name  of  the  East  African  negro,  and  the  Persian  or 
Indian  word  Bar,  country.  The  name  Zinguebar  or  Zanguebar 
belongs  therefore  to  the  language  of  the  foreign  traders  from 
India  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  still  further  modified  by 
the  Banyans  of  Bombay,  who  pronounce  Zanzibar.  Zanguebar 
begins  where  the  indigenous  black  population  takes  place  of 
the  swarthy  Somali  of  Semitic  race,  that  is,  at  the  S.  side  of  the 
river  Juba,  near  the  equator,  and  it  originally  extended  S., 
doubtless  as  far  as  those  who  used  the  appellation  were  ac 
quainted  with  the  coasts,  that  is,  to  Sofala,  or  perhaps  Cape 
Correntes;  but  the  Portuguese,  drawing  a  distinction  between 
Zanguebar  and  the  coasts  which  they  claimed  or  occupied,fixed 
its  S.  limit  at  Cape  Delgado,  BO  that  the  Zanguebar  of  Euro 
pean  geographers  had  an  extent  of  about  11°  from  the  equator 
S.  But  the  name  is  now  obsolete.  The  Ber  ez  zenug  is  now 
known  as  Es-sawiiliil,  or  the  coasts,  and  the  semi-civilized  na 
tives,  who  have  embraced  Mahometanism,  repel  theappellation 
of  Zenug,  or  negroes,  and  call  themselves  Sawa"hili  (or  as  they 
pronounce  it,  Sowlli),  that  is,  coast-people.  (See  ZANZIBAR.) 
ZANICA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  5  m. 
8.  S.W.  Bergamo.  It  has  a  parish  church,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  tower,  which  figured  during  the  factions  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines;  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  silk.  Pop.  1853. 


ZANIEMYSCI1L,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
S.E.  Posen;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1520. 

ZANOVV,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Poinerania,  gov.  and  7  m. 
E.  N.  E.  Koslin,  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  G  ollenberg ;  w  i  th  a  church, 
an  hospital,  a  saw  and  flourmill,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1848. 

ZANSKAR,  an  elevated  region  of  Ladak  or  Middle 
Tibet,  between  lat.  33°  and  34°  N.;  and  Ion.  76° 20'  and  77° 
30'  E.  It  is  traversed  S.E.  to  N.W.,  near  its  S.  frontier,  by  a 
mountain-chain  about  18,000  ft.  high, here  forming  the  water 
shed  between  the  Chenaub  and  the  Indus,  and  is  entered  from 
the  S.W.  by  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  in  the  chain,  called  the 
Bardar  or  Umasi  Pass,  leading  along  the  side  of  an  immense 
glacier,  into  a  wide  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  precipices  of 
gneiss.  This  valley,  which  is  watered  by  the  Zanskar  and  its 
affluents, is  in  the  upper  part  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vege 
tation,  but  as  the  elevation  diminishes,  begins  to  present  fer 
tile  and  well-cultivated  spots,  chiefly  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  the  surface  in  most  other  parts  continuing  to  be  of  a 
very  stony  and  sterile  nature.  Still  lower  down,  the  valley 
widens  out,  so  as  to  afford  a  larger  extent  of  open  country 
than  found  elsewhere  in  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  and  presents 
a  series  of  alluvial  platforms,  so  nearly  level  that  no  terrac 
ing  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  In  this  part  of 
the  valley  villages  are  numerous,  and  the  climate  being  much 
milder  than  usual  at  the  same  elevation,  allows  cultivation  to 
be  carried  on  at  unusual  heights.  The  inhabitants,  in  appear 
ance,  manners,  language,  and  religion,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Ladak.  Padum  is  considered  the  capital. The  KIVER  Zans 
kar,  which  waters  the  above  valley,  rises  in  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountain,  not  far  from  the  Parang  Pass,  near  lat.  32°  40' :  and 
Ion.  78°  E.;  flows  N.  W.  for  about  70  m.  to  Padum,  where  it 
is  joined  on  the  left  by  its  chief  affluent,  and  then  flows  N.N.E. 
to  its  junction  with  1.  bank  Indus,  near  lat.  34°  10'  N.;  and 
Ion.  77°  25'  E. ;  after  a  total  course  of  about  140  m.  During 
a  great  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  deep,  rapid,  and  muddy  stream, 
inclosed  by  high  banks  of  fine  clay,  occasionally  pure,  but 
more  frequently  intermixed  with  fragments  of  black  slaty 
rock.  Where  it  joins  the  Indus,  the  elevation  above  sea-level 
is  about  12,000  ft.,  and  it  rushes  in  with  such  violence  as  to 
cause  a  reflux  current  for  several  yards. —  (Thomson's  Western 
Himalaya  and  Tibet.} 

ZANTE,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Mediterranean,  be 
tween  8  m.  and  10  in.  S.  Cephalonia,  and  15  in.  from  the  near 
est  point  of  the  Morea.  It  is  about  24  m.  long,  12  m.  broad, 
and  60  m.  in  circuit;  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval,  in 
dented  with  a  deep  bay  at  its  S.E.  extremity.  The  W.  coast 
exhibits  steep  limestone-cliffs.  The  E.  coast  has  a  harbour, 
within  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Zante.  The  greater  part 
of  the  interior  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  ex 
tremely  fertile,  having  the  appearance  of  one  continued  vine 
yard,  with  a  few  patches  under  tillage  or  pasture.  The  sides 
of  the  hills  bounding  the  plain  are  finely  diversified.  The 
prevailing  rocks  are  calcareous  ;  gypsum  appears  in  various 
parts,  but  the  most  remarkable  mineral  feature  of  Zante  is  its 
pitch- wells,  situated  about  10  m.  from  the  town,  and  cele 
brated  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Earthquakes  frequently 
occur.  The  most  destructive  on  record  took  place  on  the 
night  of  December  29,  1820,  when  several  houses  were  de 
stroyed,  and  many  persons  killed  or  wounded.  The  staple 
export  of  Zante  is  currants,  to  the  culture  of  which  6440  acres 
are  appropriated.  The  other  chief  exports  are  oil,  soap,  and  a 
little  wine;  pomegranates,  melons,  peaches,  citrons,  and  other 
fruits  are  grown ;  but  the  corn  raised  scarcely  supplies  three 
months'  consumption.  The  pasturage  is  trifling,  and  goats 
are  the  only  live  stock.  Pop.  (1851),  39,103. 

ZANTE,  a  tn.  Ionian  isls.,  cap.  and  on  S.E.  side  of  above 
island,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  or  harbour,  on  which  it  occupies 
a  declivity  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  The  style  of  build 
ing  is  chiefly  Italian;  the  houses,  which  are  white,  and  sel 
dom  more  than  one  story  high,  have  iron  bars  and  lattices  of 
wooden  framework  attached  to  each  window,  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  prisons,  but  are  somewhat  enlivened  by  the 
gay  green  and  vermilion  painting  of  the  shutters.  The  prin 
cipal  street  is  broad  and  handsome,  having  a  piazza  on  each 
side,  with  long  ranges  of  shops,  chiefly  of  jewellers;  all  the 
other  streets  are  narrow,  but  tolerably  clean.  The  market-place 
is  spacious,  and  serves  both  for  an  exchange  and  a  public  pro 
menade.  The  churches  are  numerous,  generally  substantial, 
and  richly  decorated  within,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable. 
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A  Lancasterian  school  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  harbour  is  capacious,  and  provided  with  a  commodious 
mole  or  jetty.  Pop.  18,000  to  20,000. 

ZANZIBAR,  an  isl.  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  belonging 
lo  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  It  is  about  52  m.  in  length,  from 
Point  Nangdi,  lat.  5°  43'  S.,  to  Eas-Kizimkilze,  lat.  6°  28'  S. ; 
and  with  a  general  breadth  of  15  m.  or  18  m. ;  the  chief  town 
on  the  W.  side,  in  lat.  6°  10'  S.,  being  in  Ion.  39°  14'  E.  It 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  about  25  m.  wide, 
thinly  beset  with  coral-reefs  and  islets,  and  lies  opposite  to  a 
wide  bay,  into  which  are  discharged  the  waters  of  the  Ruvu, 
said  to  be  a  great  river,  the  principal  mouth  of  which  is  near 
the  village  of  Kingani  (that  is,  at  the  bar).  The  name  Zanzi 
bar  has  been  learned  by  Europeans  from  the  Banyans  of  Bom 
bay,  and  is  a  modification  of  Zingebar,  which,  in  the  mercan 
tile  language  of  Malabar  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  means  Negro- 
land,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  the  coasts  of  the  mainland. 
(See  ZANGUEBAR.)  But  at  the  present  day  the  shores  of  the 
continent  generally  are  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Es-sawdhil, 
(which  means  the  coasts),  and  the  modified  name  Zanzibar  is 
given  only  to  the  principal  island  adjacent  to  them,  and  is  ap 
plied  to  it  only  by  foreigners,  for  the  native  name  is  Uguja 
(thej  very  soft),  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  Uguya. 

The  island  of  Zanzibar,  like  all  the  islands  on  this  coast,  is 
of  coral-formation,  and  therefore  comparatively  low  ;  but  it 
has  been  raised  above  its  original  level,  and  iu  some  places 
attains  a  height,  250  ft.  perhaps,  which  it  is  hard  to  account 
lor.  Its  E.  side  presents  a  continuous  and  tolerably  uniform 
wall  of  coral-rock,  often  30  ft.  or  more  above  the  sea,  and 
overhanging  the  waves.  Coral-reefs  to  a  distance  of  1  m. 
or  2  m.  protect  the  island.  The  great  swell  of  the  N.E. 
monsoon  breaks  on  them  with  a  tremendous  surf;  a  little  be 
yond  the  reefs  the  sea  is  unfathomable.  On  the  \V.  side  the 
shores  are  much  lower  and  much  more  irregular,  presenting 
many  inlets  and  creeks,  in  which  the  mangrove  grows  luxuri 
antly,  while  the  sheltered  sea  in  front  is  dotted  with  small 
islands.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  undulating,  and  the  soil 
extremely  rich,  a  stratum  of  guano  probably  lying  between 
the  coral-rock  and  the  subsequent  accumulations  resulting 
from  decomposed  vegetation.  It  presents  therefore  an  agree 
able  scene,  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  com 
pensating  for  the  monotony  of  the  ground.  The  island  is  suf 
ficiently  watered,  though  the  rivulets  are  small. 

The  greater  part  of  this  fine  island  is  still  in  a  state  of  na 
ture,  the  mango,  banana,  papaw,  plantain,  and  various  Indian 
fruits  growing  wild,  with  several  species  of  palm  and  the 
stately  bombax  or  cotton-tree.  The  natives  cultivate  rice, 
millet,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  10  ft.;  manioc,  batatas,  &c., 
but  the  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  occupy  only  a  small  area. 
The  labour  of  the  fields  is  left  chiefly  to  the  women,  who  also 
make  the  pottery,  are  the  stone-masons'  labourers,  and  do  all 
other  drudgery.  But  the  rural  industry  of  Zanzibar  is  destined 
to  make  rapid  progress.  The  island  is  now  become  a  garden 
of  the  fine  spices,  the  sultan's  plantations  containing  not  less 
perhaps  at  present  than  500,000  clove-trees,  the  produce  of 
which  is  excellent.  He  has  also  planted  nutmeg  and  cinna 
mon  trees,  and  has  directed  his  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  obtaining  workmen  from  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

The  animals  of  Zanzibar  are  few  in  number;  wild  hogs  oc 
cupy  unmolested  the  thickets  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and 
a  few  civet-cats,  escaped  from  captivity,  lurk  about  the  vil 
lages;  wild  birds  also,  with  the  exception  of  guinea-fowl,  are 
few,  as  well  as  insects  ;  fish  and  poultry  abound.  The  cattle 
of  the  island  are  small,  and  of  the  hunched  or  Indian  breed; 
the  ass,  kere  the  chief  beast  of  burden,  is  strong  and  hand 
some.  Horses  and  camels  are  to  be  found  in  small  number. 
The  sultan  prides  himself  on  his  stud,  but  his  horses,  though 
well  bred  are  generally  in  bad  condition,  owing  to  the  imper 
fect  husbandry  of  the  island  and  the  want  of  good  green  food. 

The  climate  of  Zanzibar  has  been  always  dreaded  by  Euro 
peans,  and  not  a  few  experienced  seamen  have  denounced  the 
water  of  Zanzibar  as  loaded  with  the  seeds  of  fever.  This 
accusation  of  insalubrity  it  shares  with  many  coral-islands. 
The  truth  is,  that  being  low  and  generally  level,  its  drainage 
is  imperfect,  and  as  yet  art  has  done  nothing  to  supply  this 
natural  defect.  The  causes  which  have  conduced  to  the  great 
fertility  of  the  island — the  decomposing  animal  matter  within 
and  upon  the  coral,  the  extreme  rankness  of  a  vegetation  that 
falls  to  decay  in  heaps — are  still  in  active  operation,  while 


the  careless  habits  of  the  people  all  favour  the  generation  of 
malaria.  The  hyenas,  which  on  the  mainland  cleanse  the  vil 
lages  of  all  oflal,  are  here  wanting,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  the  dead  bodies  of  slaves  or  poor  people  lying  unburied 
on  the  sea-side  in  front  of  the  town.  In  short,  pestilence  is 
easily  generated  in  such  a  place  as  Zanzibar,  while  as  yet  no 
step  whatever  has  been  taken  to  prevent  its  generation. 

The  town  of  Zanzibar,  called  Unguja  or  Beled-Zanzibar, 
now  the  residence  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  stands  in  lat.  6°  10', 
occupying  a  small  sandy  peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
island.  It  was  formerly  insulated  at  high-water,  but  now 
a  low  stone-bridge  over  the  creek  maintains  at  all  times  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  country.  From  the 
sea,  the  town  has  a  gay  appearance,  the  white-washed  build 
ings  rising  from  among  clustered  palm-trees,  and  extending 
about  1  m.  along  the  shore.  Some  of  the  buildings,  as  the 
old  palace  called  the  Harem,  the  castle,  300  ft.  long,  with 
four  turrets,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  mosques,  8  or  10 
in  number,  are  plain  white-washed  buildings.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow,  and  before  the  stranger  goes  far  he  discovers 
that  the  huts  of  bamboo  covered  with  palm-leaves  far  out 
number  the  stone-houses.  However,  they  are  not  generally 
intermixed,  but  different  quarters  have  different  populations ; 
Shingani,  in  the  E.,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Arabs;  Bungani, 
farther  S.,  contains  the  dwellings  of  all  the  more  wealthy  and 
respectable  merchants;  Bububu,  at  the  extreme  S.,  is  the 
small  dealers'  quarter  ;  and  adjoining  it  is  the  Suka-Mahogo, 
or  cassava-market ;  Hindostani,  in  the  middle,  is  given  up  to 
Hindoos  not  Banyans;  Melinda,  Guzzuga,  and  Nouga,  in  the 
N.,  are  all  inhabited  by  pagan  Africans,  slaves,  or  destitute 
poor.  The  population  of  Zanzibar  (the  town),  which  is  a 
place  of  great  mercantile  resort,  varies  much  with  the  season 
and  the  winds.  At  times,  100  dows  may  be  seen  at  anchor 
before  the  place,  and  in  a  few  days  perhaps  they  suddenly 
disappear.  Its  settled  population  cannot  be  less  than  30,000. 
There  is  another  town  in  the  island  deserving  mention,  and 
little  known  to  Europeans.  At  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island, 
about  25  m.  from  the  capital,  and  in  lat.  6°  24'  S.,  is  a  sandy 
point,  insulated  at  high-water,  and  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Uzi,  otherwise  called  Uguja-ucu  (Great  Uguja).  The  mosque 
is  the  only  stone-building  in  the  town,  the  dwellings  being 
only  frail  though  very  neat  huts,  among  cocoa-nut,  mango, 
and  betel  trees.  This  town  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it  is 
peopled  wholly  by  the  Muahalivo,  the  tribe  who  ruled  the 
island  anterior  to  the  invasions  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Muscat.  To  the  number  of  15,000  they  still  cling  to  and 
obey  their  hereditary  chief,  who  retains  great  estates.  In 
travelling  through  the  country  between  these  towns,  the 
stranger  is  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  the  narrow  roads 
everywhere  neatly  fenced,  like  garden-walks,  with  hedges  of 
palma-Christi,  the  croton  shrub,  or  of  a  creeper  called  nipira, 
which  yields  elastic  gum.  Pop.  about  150,000. 

ZAPADNAIA-KoLiMA,  river,  Siberia.  See  INDIGIIIRKA. 

ZAPARA,  an  isl.  and  castle,  Venezuela,  18  m.  N.E. 
Maracaybo,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  lake  of  that  name. 
Length,  about  12  m. 

ZAPATERA,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  Lake  Nicara 
gua,  Central  America.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface  nearly 
2000  ft.  high,  and  though  uninhabited,  seems  to  have  portions 
susceptible  of  cultivation. 

ZAPATOSA  (LAKE),  a  lake,  New  Granada,  35  m.  S.E. 
Mompox,  being  an  expansion  of  the  Sesar  before  it  joins  the 
Magdalena.  Length,  about  25  m.;  breadth,  22  m. 

ZARA  [anc.  Jadera],  a  seaport  tn.  Austria,  cap.  of  Dal- 
matia,  on  an  oval  promontory,  which  has  been  converted  into 
an  island  by  cutting  through  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  mainland,  70  m.  N.W.  Spala- 
tro.  It  is  defended  by  fortifications,  the  ramparts  of  which, 
partly  planted,  form  an  excellent  promenade  ;  is  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  from  the  sea  called  Porta-Marina,  and  partly 
Roman,  and  the  other  from  the  land  called  Porta-di-Terra- 
Firma,  a  fine  work  of  the  celebrated  Sammicheli;  consists  of 
several  tolerably  clean  and  well-built,  but  steep  and  narrow 
streets  ;  and  three  squares,  one  of  which,  called  the  Piazza-dei- 
Signori,  is  elegant ;  and  has  an  ancient  and  interesting  cathe 
dral,  in  the  Lombard  style;  two  other  churches,  one  of  them 
with  a  nunnery  attached,  and  both  possessed  of  good  paint 
ings;  a  handsome  Loggia,  a  lofty  marble-column,  the  solitary 
remains  of  a  Roman  temple;  a  lyceum,  gymnasium,  archiepis- 
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copal  seminary,  normal  and  other  schools,  a  museum,  a  civil 
and  military  hospital ;  and  a  capacious  but  somewhat  shallow 
harbour,  admitting  vessels  of  about  300  tons,  and  iiluoh  fre 
quented  by  coasters.  The  only  manufacture  of  any  conse 
quence  is  rosoglio,  and  the  trade,  by  no  means  important,  is 
in  imports  of  manufactures  from  Trieste,  and  exports  of 
rosoglio,  anchovies,  almonds,  and  other  products  of  the  dis 
trict.  Zara  has  stood  many  sieges,  particularly  one  in  1202, 
when,  on  the  way  to  the  Crusades,  it  was  taken  by  the  Venetian 
doge,  Dandolo,  with  the  assistance  uf  the  French ;  and  another 
in  1346,  when  it  was  taken  by  Marino  Faliero,  in  the  face  of 
a  large  Hungarian  army.  Pop."  about  7000. 

ZARA,  a  vil.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  plain  of  the  same 
name,  pasli.  and  40  m.  N.E.  Sivas;  with  a  large  mosque  and 
:i  neat  Armenian  church.  It  contains  about  300  families,  half 
Musulman  and  half  Armenian. 

ZARA-VECCHIA  [Illyrian,  Stari-Zadar;  anc.  Blanduna,  or 
Alba  JUaritima],  a  vil.  Dalinatia,  circle  and  17  m.  S.E.  Zara. 
It  was  once  an  important  place,  and  the  residence  of  the  Croat 
kings,  but  was  ruined  during  the  wars  of  the  Venetians  with 
the  kings  of  Hungary,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place,  with 
a  tolerable  harbour.  Pop.  about  500. 

ZARAGOZA,  a  tn.  Spain.     See  SAUAaogsA. 
ZAR AND,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  and 
23. in-  N.E.  Arad,  where  the  Csiger  joins  the  White  Koros. 
It  has  a  ruined  castle,  a  distillery,  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  fruit, 
cattle,  wax,  and  honey.     Pop.  2827. 

ZAKAUZ,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa,  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  3  m.  \V.  St.  Sebastian.    It  has  a  parish  church 
with  a  tower,  a  nunnery,  a  handsome  townhouse,  palace  with 
garden,  primary  school,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  hides.  P.  1 369. 
ZARDAM,  a  tn.  Holland.     See  ZAANDAM. 
ZAREWO-SANTSciiURSK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  188  m. 
S.  W.  Viatka,  on  the  Maloi-Kokschaga ;  with  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.     Pop.  3130. 

ZAREWOKOKSCHAISK,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  72  m. 
N.W.  Kasan,  on  the  Maloi-Kokschaga;  with  three  churches, 
and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  3129. 

ZARIZYN,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Saratov,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Zaritza  with  the  Volga,  1 10  m.  S.S.  W.  Kamyshin.  It 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches,  and  otherwise  defended  ; 
and  has  two  churches,  baths,  a  fishery,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle  and  fruit.  Pop.  (1849),  4756. 

ZARKI,  a  tn.  Russian  Poland,  woiwod  Cracow,  27  m. 
N.N.W.  Olkusz;  with  three  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  mon 


N.  W.  Caceres,  in  a  marshy  valley.  It  has  a  townhouse,  .1 
large  and  substantial  prison,  two  elementary  schools,  a  parish 
church,  and  custom-house.  Some  are  employed  in  tillage 
but  the  proximity  of  the  town  to  the  Portuguese  frontier,  by 
giving  facilities  for  smuggling,  prevents  the  inhabitants  from 
cultivating  the  useful  arts.  This  place  is  commonly  called 
Zarza-Quemada,  on  account  of  its  having  been  burned  twice 
by  the  Portuguese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  and  again 
in  1705,  when  it  remained  uninhabited  till  1713.  Pop.  3780. 

ZARZISS,  a  maritime  tn.  and  castle,  Tunis,  on  the  fron 
tier  of  Tripoli,  16  m.  S.E.  the  island  Jerba. 

ZASLAW,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  on  the  Horyn, 
89  m.  W.  Jitomir;  with  five  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  monas 
tery,  and  a  considerable  general  trade.  Pop.  5000. 

Z  ASM  UK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Kaurzim ;  with  a  deanery 
church,  two  castles,  a  Franciscan  monastery  ;  manufactures 
of  potass  and  beet-root  sugar,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  P.  1587. 

ZAUD1TZ,  SUDZICE,  or  SAUDICE,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov. 
Silesia,  gov.  Oppeln,  circle  and  9  m.  S.W.  Ratibor ;  with  a 
church,  dye-works,  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1035. 

Z  A  VAN  ASCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and 
9  m.  N.  Pavia,  on  the  Pavia  canal.  Pop.  1186. 

ZAVATARELLO,  a  tn.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  and  10  m.  N.W.  Bobbio;  with  a  court  of  justice,  an  old 
castle,  a  parish  church,  and  a  school.  Pop.  1729. 

ZAZRIVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Arva,  on  the  Ricka,  9  m. 
N.W.  Kubin;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  manufactures  of 
wooden  articles,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  P.  2698. 

ZBARAZ,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  1 1  m.  N.E. 
Tarnopol,  on  the  Ikwa;  with  a  parish  and  two  Rusniak 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  a  Bernardine  convent,  and  an  ancient 
castle.  Pop.  5650. 

ZBRAZLAWITZ,  n  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and 
13  m.  S.W.  Czaslau;  with  a  church,  synagogue,  old  castle, 
townhouse,  school,  potash-refinery,  brewery,  &c.  Pop.  1058. 

ZDUN.Y,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  and  56  m.  S.S.E.  Posea ; 
with  a  Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  synagogue,  a 
superior  burgher-school ;  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  leather,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  3319. 

ZEA  [anc.  Ceos],  an  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  N.  Cyclades,  13  m.  E.  Cape  Colonna;  greatest 
length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  13  in.;  central  breadth,  8  in.;  lat. 
(Mount  St.  Elias)-  37°  37'  18"  N.;  Ion.  24°  21'  45"  E.  (R.)  It 
is  of  a  very  compact  and  somewhat  oval  form.  .Behind 
the  coasts,  which  are  generally  low,  the  ground  rises  in  fine 


astery,  a  blast-furnace,  foundry,  and  other  iron-works,  and  a    terraces  towards  the  centre,  where  it  culminates  in  Mount 
considerable  trade.     Pop.  2300.  j  St.  Elias.     The  prevailing  rock  is  limestone.     The  climate 

Z  ARN  A 11,  a  ruined  city,  Persian  Koordistan,  65m.  S.W.  j  is  salubrious,  and  the  soil  both  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
Kermanshah.  The  foundations  of  buildings,  now  nearly  j  producing  in  abundance  barley,  cotton,  wine,  and  figs.  The 
levelled  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  extend  over  a  space  pastures  also  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle,  and  much  attention 


is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.    Pop.  9000. ZEA,  the 

capital,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthea,  on  a  small 
stream,  about  3  in.  from  the  N.W.  shore.     It  is  built  on  an 


of  about  5  m.  in  circuit. 

ZARRAH,  a  lake,  Afghanistan.     See  DURUA. 
ZARREN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanders, 

17  m.  S.W.  Bruges;  with  a  church,  townhouse,  school,  dis-  j  eminence,  in  the  form  of  terraces,  the  roofs  of  one  range  of 
tillery,  four^breweries,  and  several  flour-mills.     Pop.  2280.       houses  forming  the  street  of  the  range  above.     It  is  entered 
ZARRENTIN,a  vil.  Meklenburg-Schwerin,on  the  S.W.  |  by  a  narrow  pass  completely  commanded  by  the  citadel.  Many 
shore ^of  Lake  Schaal,  20m.  W. S.W.  Schwerin;  with  a  parish  j  of  the  houses  are  of  massive  structure,  but  the  streets  are 

very  dirty.    The  harbour,  3  m.  distant  from  the  town,  admits 
the  largest  vessels,  and  is  well  frequented. 

ZEAL-MoNACHOiiuM,  par.  Eng.  D.evon;  3264  ac.  P. 578. 
ZEALAND,  isl.  Denmark.     See  SEELAND. 


church.     Pop.  1067 

ZARSKUE-SELO,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  SOPHIA  (Si.) 
ZARUMA,  a  tn.   Ecuador,  dep.  Assuay,  25  m.   N.W. 
Loja  or  Loxa,  on  the  Tumbez,  W.  declivity,  Andes,  about 
4800  ft.  above  sea-level.     The  rich  mines,  to  which  it  owed 
its  prosperity,  are  wholly  or  nearly  exhausted.    P.  about  6000. 
/ARZA,  several  places,  Spain,  Estremadura : — 1,  t-Ca- 
pilla),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  80  in.  from  Badajoz,  on  the   S 


ZEALAND  (NEW).     See  NEW  ZEALAND. 

ZEBAYER,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  S.  of  the  Red  Sea; 
about  lat.  J  5°  N.  ;  and  Ion.  42°  E.  It  consists  of  Jibbel- 
Zebayer,  the  most  E.  and  largest,  about  3  in.  long  N.  to  S., 


-------  ----  _,„„,  „„  „.,„  ^ujai  , 

a  parish  church,  courthouse,  primary  school,  and  a  con-     8  in.  in  circuit,  and  600  ft.  high,  and  with  three  remarkable 
•ade%  Pop.  1329.—  2,  (-de-Granadilla),  A  tn.,  prov.  |  hills,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  cone;  Saba,  N.W.  by  W. 


of  the  former,  about  £  m.  in  diameter,  and  nearly  round, 
consisting  of  a  sandy  plain,  with  two  remarkable  hills,  both  of 
which  have  craters;  Connected  Island,  a  most  extraordinary 
high  rugged-topped  rock,  joined  to  Saba  by  a  reef  ;  Saddle, 


Caceres,  on  a  low  plain;  poorly  built,  with  a  parish  church, 
courthouse,  and  primary  school  ;  manufactures  of  linen,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  1252.— 3,  (-de-Montanches) 

A  tn.   prov.  and  about  20  m.  from  Caceres;  with  a  parish    ......  >.^™-™Vv™  IVW,  j „  „  _  „,  .  ., 

church,  courthouse,  primary  school ;   and   manufactures  of    Table  Peak,  Rugged,  and  Haycock  islands,  each  about 
woollen  and  linen  covers,  and  wicker-work.     Pop.  1315.— 4,  I  long,  and  of  moderate  height ;  and  Jibbel-Teer,  34  m.  N.N.  W. 
4-o-Juitto-Alanje),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  3am.  W.  Badajoz,  on  the    Jibbel-Zebayer,  nearly  of  a  circular  shape,  about  Ijm.  in 

•ts  of  the  Sierra  of  Calvario.     It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  '  diameter,  risin"  gradually  from  the  shore,  and  terminating  in 
granary,    flesh -market,    four   elementary   schools,    a  parish     a  range  of  volcanic  peaks. 

:irch,  and  hermitage,  an  oil  and  five  flour  mills,  two  brandy-  j         ZEBID,  a  tn.  Arabia,  Yemen,  58  m.  N.  by  E.  Mocha  ; 

:illenes,  three  manufactories  of  soft  soap,  and  one  of  coarse    lat.  14°  12'  N.     The  Wadi  Zebid,  in  which  it  stands,  has  the 
trieze.     Pop.  2410. — 5,  (-la-Mayor),  A  tn.,  prov.  and  35  in.  I  reputation  of  being  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  valley  of  the 
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Teha'ina ;  the  occasional  stream  which  waters  it  sometimes 
becomes  an  impassable  river.  The  town  itself  has  a  gloomy 
appearance,  owing  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  bricks  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.  The  walls  of  Zebid  are  a  league  in 
circuit,  but  the  inclosed  space  is  not  all  covered.  Numerous 
towers  along  the  walls^  with  loopholes  for  musketry,  render 
the  place  strong  against  an  enemy  not  provided  with  artillery. 
The  principal  mosque  is  large,  and  distinguished  by  an  octa 
gonal  minaret  of  very  elegant  appearance.  Zebid  is  deeply  en 
gaged  in  the  coffee  trade.  Pop.  8000,  exclusive  of  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  garrison,  which  is  rarely  under  2000. 

ZEBU,  or  CEBU,  an  isl.,  tn.,  and  prov.  Philippine  Isles, 
separated  on  the  W.  from  the  Isle  of  Negros  by  the  Strait  of 
Tanon,  and  having  on  the  E.  the  dependent  isles  of  Matan 
and  Bohol,  between  lat.  9°  20'  and  1 1°  N.;  and  Ion.  123°  and 
1 24°  E.  The  ISLAND,  forming  a  long  and  comparatively  nar 
row  belt,  stretching  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  has  a  sandy  and 
somewhat  stony  soil,  not  so  well  adapted  to  culture  as  most 
of  the  other  Philippine  Isles,  and  suffers  much  from  want  of 
water,  as  rain  seldom  falls,  and  when  it  does  fall  is  quickly 
absorbed.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  many  fertile  valleys,  which 
yield  good  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  millet,  and 
the  best  cacao  in  the  Philippines;  and  extensive  pastures,  on 
which  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  fed.  The 
climate  is  remarkably  pleasant,  the  excessive  heat  being  tem 
pered  by  an  evening  and  morning  breeze. The  TOWN, 

situated  near  the  centre  of  the  E.  shore,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Matan,  is  divided  by  a  stream  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  occupied  entirely  by  metis,  is  defended  by  a  small  fort, 
consists  generally  of  large  houses  built  of  stone;  and  has  a 
line  cathedral,  a  handsome  episcopal  palace,  a  leper's  hospital, 
and  an  important  trade,  chiefly  with  Manila.  Pop.  including 

pueblo,  8805. The  PROVINCE,  which  includes,  in  addition 

to  Zebu,  the  isles  of  Matan,  Bantayan,  Sicijon,  Bohol,  and 
Camotes,  forms  41  pueblos.  Pop.  256,803. 

ZEDELGHEM,  a  vil.and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  7  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges;  with  a  primary  school,  and  linen 
manufactures,  and  a  trade  in  timber  and  bark.  Pop.  3307. 

ZEELAND  [Sealand],  a  prov.  Holland,  bounded,  N. 
by  prov.  S.  Holland ;  E.  by  N.  Brabant;  S.  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium;  and  W.  the  North  Sea;  length  and  breadth,  about 
35  m. ;  area,  483  geo.  sq.  m.  It  consists  of  a  low-lying  tract 
of  land  on  the  frontiers  of  Belgium,  and  on  the  S.  shore  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Schelde,  and  of  the  islands  of  Walcheren. 
N.  and  S.  Beveland,  Schouwen,  Tholen,  &c.,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  mainland  by  arms  of  the  Schelde, 
from  which,  and  from  the  North  Sea,  it  is  protected  by  dikes. 
As  a  whole,  the  province  is  flat  and  fertile,  producing  excel 
lent  crops  of  the  ordinary  cereals,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
clover,  rape,  and  madder,  and  a  superabundance  of  excellent 
fruit.  The  grass-lands  also  are  rich  and  extensive,  and  depas 
ture  tolerable  cattle,  and  sheep  which  make  fine  mutton. 
Fish,  crabs,  and  wild  fowl  are  very  abundant.  The  climate 
is  rather  moist  but  comparatively  healthy,  though  in  former 
times  it  was  deemed  eminently  insalubrious.  This  improve 
ment  has  arisen  from  the  filling  up  of  sluggish  waters,  which 
rendered  the  islands  more  numerous  in  former  times  than 
now;  the  draining  of  marshes  and  pools;  and  the  great  de 
crease  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  which  being  at  one  time  in 
great  quantities  steeped  in  the  canals  round  the  towns  and 
villages,  sent  forth  a  most  pestiferous  smell.  Large  tracts, 
partially  covered  by  the  sea,  are  at  present  (1855)  in  process 
of  being  reclaimed.  The  manufactures  of  Zeeland  are  incon 
siderable.  M  iddelburg  is  the  capital,  besides  which  it  has  the 
towns  Zierikzce,  Flushing,  Goes,  Tholen,  Sluis,  Hulst,  and 
Axel.  Pop.  (1851),  160,149. 

ZEGWAAKD,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  8  m.  E. 
by  S.  the  Hague;  with  two  churches  and  a  school.  Pop. 
(agricultural),  1232. 

ZEHDEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
37  m.  N.W.  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ;  with  a  church,  and  a 
trade  in  wool,  cattle,  &c.  Pop.  1530. 

ZEHDENICK,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
Potsdam,  32  m.  N.  Berlin,  r.  bank  Havel.  It  has  two  churches, 
an  hospital,  and  a  Protestant  female  institute;  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  and  tobacco,  potass-works,  build 
ing-yards,  and  some  trade.  Pop.  3209. 

ZEHKEE,  a  tn.  Beloochistan,  prov.  Jhalawan,  cap.  dist. 
of  same  name ;  lat.  28°  22'  N. ;  Ion.  66°  34'  E.  It  is  sur 


rounded  by  a  mud-wall,  and  is  described  by  Pottinger  as  con 
taining  from  2000  to  3000  houses,  thougli  this  is  probably  an 

over  estimate. The  DISTRICT,  being  less  elevated,  is  warmer 

than  that  of  Kelat,  and  being  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  naturally  tolerably  fertile,  produces  good  crops  of  grain, 
pulse,  and  vegetables. 

ZEIDEN,  or  FEKETEIIALOM,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  7  m.  N.W.  Kronstadt;  with  a  Protestant  church, 
surrounded  by  walls  and  a  ditch;  a  Greek  church,  a  ruined 
castle  crowning  a  height;  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
mixed  linen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  3210. 

ZEIJST ,  ZEIST,  or  ZEYST,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  6  in. 
E.  Utrecht ;  with  two  churches,  a  Moravian  establishment, 
and  several  schools ;  and  manufactures  of  soap,  candles,  vine 
gar,  &c.  Pop.  2865. 

ZEIL,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  r.  bank  Main, 
34  m.  N.E.  Wiirzburg;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  poorhouse; 
manufactures  of  paper  and  potash,  saw  and  other  mills.  P.  1 3 1 0. 

ZEISKAM,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  can.  Germersheim; 
with  a  parish  church,  a  mill,  and  a  trade  in  garden  produce. 
Pop.  1703. 

ZEITUN,  ZEITOUN,  or  MOLO  (GULFOF)  [anc.  Maliacus 
Sinus],  an  inlet,  E.  coast,  Greece,  Livadia,  across  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  the  N.  W.  end  of  isl.  Negropont,  from  which  it 
extends  about  15  in.  inland,  with  a  breadth  of  5  m.,  and  a 
depth  of  10  to  15  fathoms.  On  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  gulf  lies 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae. 

ZEITUN,  a  tn.  Greece.     See  LAMIA. 

ZEITZ,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  22  m. 
S.S.E.  Merseburg,  1.  bank  White  Elster,  here  crossed  by  a 
stone-bridge.  It  has  walls  with  six  gates,  an  old  and  a  new 
castle,  four  churches,  a  gymnasium,  library,  orphan  hospital, 
lunatic  asylum,  and  poorhouse;  manufactures  of  calico,  mer 
ino,  cassimere,  bombazine,  leather,  hosiery,  gloves,  and  rib 
bons,  several  printfields,  potteries,  breweries,  and  distilleries, 
and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  12,296. 

ZELADA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  8  in. 
N.W.  Pavia,  1.  bank  Ticino,  and  the  canal  of  Brereguardo. 
It  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  1 1 35. 

ZELANZ,  a  tn.  Austria.     See  KLAGENFURT. 

ZELAYA,  a  tn.  Mexico.     See  CELAYA. 

ZELE,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders,  4  m. 
N.W.  Termonde ;  with  a  church,  hospital,  and  several  schools ; 
manufactures  of  calicoes,  coarse  cottons,  sack  and  sail  cloth, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  salt,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  thread,  oil, 
mustard,  meal,  malt,  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  11,061. 

ZELL,  two  places,  Switzerland  :— 1,  A  vil.  and  par.,  can. 
and  15  m.  E.N.E.  Zurich,  near  the  Toss;  with  several  cotton- 
mills  and  tufa  stone  quarries.  Pop.  J685. — 2,  A  vil.  and 
par.,  can.  and  18  m.  N.W.  Luzern;  with  a  new  church,  and 
a  picturesquely  situated  parsonage.  Pop.  1102. 

ZELL,  numerous  places,  Germany: — 1,  A  tn.  Rhenish 
Prussia,  gov.  and  29  m.  S.W.  Coblenz,  r.  bank  Moselle.  It 
has  walls  flanked  with  towers,  two  churches,  numerous  mills, 
and  a  trade  in  wine,  bark,  wood,  and  hazel-nuts.  Pop.  2135. 
—  2,  A  tn.  Baden,  circle  Upper  Rhine,  on  the  Wiese,  20  m. 
S.  Freiburg ;  with  a  church,  baths ;  manufactures  of  calicoes 
and  cotton  goods,  tile-works,  a  bleachneld,  and  several  mills. 
Pop.  1207.— 3,  (-am-HarmersbacJi],  A.  tn.  Baden,  circle  Mid 
dle  Rhine,  on  the  Kinzig,  10  m.  S.E.  Offenburg.  It  has 
walls  with  two  gates;  contains  a  parish  church,  and  a  chapel 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made.  It  was  once  an  imperial 
free-town.  Pop.  880. 

ZELLA  (ST.  BLASII),  a  tn.  Saxe-Coburg,  on  the  Gemein- 
bach,  19  in.  S.S.  W.  Gotha;  with  two  churches;  manufactures 
of  firearms  and  tinware,  a  powder,  a  saw,  and  several  polish 
ing  mills,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1942. 

ZELLERFELD,  or  CELLERFELD,  a  tn.  Hanover,  on  the 
Zellerbach,  opposite  to  Klausthal.  It  is  well  built,  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  with  spacious  streets,  some  of  them  lined  with 
trees ;  and  has  a  church  and  a  gymnasium.  There  are  exten 
sive  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  4546. 

ZELLIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and 
23  m.  N.N.W.  Frankfurt,  r.  bank  Oder.  Pop.  1820. 

ZELL1NE,  or  ZELLINA,  a  river,  Austrian  Italy,  rises  in 
Mount  Mauro,  in  the  N.  of  prov.  Friuli ;  flows  circuitously 
S.E.  past  the  town  of  Monreale,  and  a  little  below  is  lost  in 
extensive  swamps.  It  again  appears  a  little  N.E.  Pordenone, 
but  bears  the  name  of  Meduna. 
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ZELLTNGEN,  a  vil.  Bavaria,  Lower  Franconia,  1.  bank 
Main,  9  m.  N.N.W.  Wiirzburg;  with  a  church,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  fruit.  Pop.  1985. 

ZELTINGEN,  a  vil.  Rhenish  Prussia,  gov.  and  N.E. 
Treves,  r.  bank  Moselle;  wjth  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  a 
trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1477. 

ZELVA,  or  ZELWIA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  52  in.  S.E. 

Grodno,  on  river  of  its  name;  with  two  Greek  and  two  R.  Ca 

tholic  churches,  a  monastery,  and  an  important  annual  fair. 

— The  RIVER  flows  N.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  70  m., 

joins  1.  bank  Niemen. 

ZELZAETE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flan- 
dprs,  12  m.  N.  by  E.  Ghent;  with  three  breweries,  a  starch- 
factory,  several  oil  and  corn  mills,  and  a  trade  in  grain  and 
cattle.  Pop.  3194. 

ZEM  E,  avil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  di v.  Novara,  prov. 
Lomellina,  about  6  m.  from  Mortara.  It  is  an  ancient  place; 
with  a  parish  churchr  and  a  charitable  endowment.  Pop.  182 1. 

ZEMPELBURG,a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia,  gov. and 
Cl  m.  W.S.W.  Marienwerder,  on  a  small  lake  of  same  name; 
with  two  churches,  a  synagogue;  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  28G9. 

ZEMPLIN,  a  co.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  bounded,  N. 
by  Galicia;  E.  cos.  Unghvar  and  Szabolcz;  S.  Szabolcz;  and 
W.  Borsod,  Abaujvar,  and  Saros;  length,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W., 
100  m. ;  mean  breadth,  30  in.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is  tra 
versed  by  the  Carpathians,  which  send  out  low  ramifications, 
one  of  which,  towards  the  S.,  forms  the  Hegyalla,  on  whose 
slopes  the  famous  Tokay  wine  is  grown.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Theiss,  which  bounds  the  co.  for  a  great  part  of  the 
S.;  the  Hernad,  in  the  S.W.;  and  the  Bodrog  and  its  tribu 
taries  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is  cold  in  the  N.,  and  mild 
in  the  S.  The  valleys  are  fertile  in  corn,  tobacco,  hemp,  and 
fruit;  the  hills  are  generally  occupied  as  vineyards;  and  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  forests,  as  well  as  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  iron,  alum,  petroleum,  and  saltpetre.  Ujhely 
is  the  capital.  Pop.  233,000. 

ZEMPLIN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Hither  Thtiss,  co.  of 
same  name,  r.  bank  Bodrog,  32  in.  S.E.  Kaschau;  with  an 
old  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  which  is  grown  in  the  district. 

ZENASCO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Novara, 
prov.  Lomellina,  near  Cava,  and  1.  bank  Po,  from  whose  in 
undations  it  often  suffers.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
quarter,  and  has  a  parish  church.  Pop.  3367. 

ZENDRAUD,  ZEXDAROOD,  or  ZAYENDEH-ROOD,  a  river, 
Persia,  rises  in  Mount  Zarde,  Irak- Ajemi,  about 40 m.  W.N.  W. 
Ispahan;  flows  past  that  city,  and  about  150m.  E.S.E.,  after 
entering  Khorasan,  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

ZENGG,  or  SZENY  [Latin,  Segnia],  a  seaport  tn.  Austria, 
Military  Croatia,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  opening  of  a  wild 
ravine  in  front  of  the  isl.  of  Veglia,  32  m.  S.E.  Fiume.  It 
has  two  tolerably  well-built  squares;  a  handsome  cathedral, 
an  episcopal  seminary,  a  castle,  an  institute  for  superannuate:! 
priests,  a  high  and  a  girls'  school;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  wood, 
tobacco,  salt,  oil,  and  fish.  Pop.  3102. 

ZENITZA,  or  SIENITZA,  atn.  European  Turkey,  Bosnia, 
sanjak  and  30  m.  N.VV.  Novi- Bazar.  Pop.  2000. 

ZEN  JAN,  ZENGAN,  or  ZEN-GUI  AN,  atn.  Persia,  prov.  Irak- 
Ajemi,  on  the  Docsi,  an  affluent  of  the  Kizil-Ouzen,  133  m. 
N.  by  E.  Hamadan,  in  the  midst  of  orchards  famous  for  their 
fruit.  1 1  has  old  walls ;  a  handsome  palace,  a  large  mo.sque,  ex 
tensive  bazaars,  and  an  active  trade  in  carpets,  woollen  cloths, 
arms,  lead,  and  gunpowder.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

ZEN  NOR,  par.  Eng.  Cornwall ;  4229  ac.     Pop.  918. 

ZENONE  (SAN),  a  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  12  m. 
E.b.L.  Pavia,  on  the  Olona,  here  crossed  by  a  stone- bridge, 
a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Po.  Pop.  11 01). 

ZENTA,  a  tn.  Hungary.     See  SZENTA. 

ZEPPEREN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Limbnrg, 
9m.  S.W.  Hasselt;  with  several  breweries,  a  distillery,  a 
flour-mill,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1332. 

ZER-AFSHAN,  KOHEK,  SoGD,  or  KUAN-DAKIA,  a  river, 
Bokhara,  formed  by  several  streams  from  the  mountains  on 
its  E.  frontiers;  flows  nearly  due  E.  past  Samarcand,  to  the 
town  of  Bokhara,  then  in  a  diminished  stream  S.W.  and 
S.S.E.,  discharging  itself  intoa  lake  of  the  desert,  about  12  m. 
from  the  bed  of  the  Amou  or  Oxus,  after  a  course  of  above  250  m. 
Jt  is  much  used  for  irrigation,  and  contributes  greatly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  vale  of  same  name  through  which  it  flows. 


ZERAIN  [anc.  Jezreel],  a  small  vil.  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Palestine,  pash.  Damascus,  about  52  in.  N.  Jerusalem,  on  the 
road  to  Nazareth.  It  is  a  wretched  place  of  30  or  40  rude 
houses,  connected  with  one  of  which  is  a  tower,  from  the  top 
of  which  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  is  obtained. 

ZERAM,  an  isl.  Indian  Archipelago.     See  CEKAM. 

ZERBA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Genoa, 
prov.  Bobbio,  near  Ottone,  1.  bank  Trebbia;  with  a  church, 
and  an  old  ruined  tower.  Pop.  1275. 

ZERBOLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States.div.  Novara. 
prov.  Lomellina,  near  r.  bank  Ticino,  from  the  inundations  of 
which  it  often  suffers.  It  has  two  churches.  Pop.  1985. 

ZERBST,  a  tn.  Anhalt- Dessau,  on  the  Nuthe,  10m.  N.  W. 
Dessau.  It  consists  of  a  walled  town  with  five  gates,  and 
of  four  suburbs ;  and  has  three  churches,  a  castle,  courthouse, 
library,  hospital,  poorhouse,  house  of  correction;  and  manu 
factures  of  articles  in  gold  and  silver,  porcelain,  and  wax- 
candles.  Pop.  8449. 

ZERERE,  a  small  river,  Brazil,  prov.  Mato-Grosso,  rises 
in  the  Serra-de  Santa-Barbara,  runs  N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank 
Embotetiu  or  Mondego. 

ZERI,  or  CERRI,  a  vil.  and  com.  Tuscany,  coinp.  Pisa,  on 
a  height  about  7  m.  from  Pontremoli ;  with  a  parish  church, 
a  ruined  castle,  several  schools;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  chest 
nuts,  and  cattle.  Pop.  4598. 

ZERKA,  a  river,  Asiatic  Turkey.     See  JABOK. 

ZERKOVVO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  and  35  m.  S.E.  Posen ; 
with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  a  castle,  and  several  breweries 
and  distilleries.  Pop.  1201. 

ZERNAGORA,  or  CERNOGOUA.     See  MONTENEGRO. 

ZERNILO  W,  a  vil.  Bohemia,  circle  Koniggriitz,  about  4  m. 
from  Smiritz;  with  three  churches  and  a  school.  Pop.  1314. 

ZERNITZ  (DEUTSCH),  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Oppeln,  circle  Tost;  with  a  church,  and  a  mill.  Pop.  1032. 

ZETHAN,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  and  25  in.  S.S.  W.  Dres 
den;  with  a  church;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth, 
oil,  saw,  and  other  mills,  and  a  trade  in  butter  and  flax.  P.  1 31 1. 

ZETLAND,  isls.  Scotland.     See  SHETLAND. 

ZETRUD-LuMAY-AuTGAEKBEN,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  Brabant,  on  the  Grande  Geete,  30  m.  E.S.E.  Brussels; 
with  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  several  flour-mills,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1488. 

ZEULENRODA,  a  tn.  Reuss-Greiz,  on  a  height,  10  m. 
W.S.W.  Greiz.  It  consists  of  a  walled  town,  and  of  four 
suburbs ;  and  has  two  churches,  a  burgher-school,  an  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and  hosiery,  bleachfields,  tile- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  4881. 

ZEUTERN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Middle  Rhine,  bail,  and 
N.E.  Bruchsal;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1499. 

ZEVENAAR,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  8  m. 
E.S.E.  Arnhem.  It  was  once  walled ;  has  a  spacious  market 
place,  an  old  townhouse,  two  churches,  two  schools,  and  an 
hospital  for  old  people.  Pop.  (agricultural),  1226. 

ZEVENBERGEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
9  m.  N.W.  Breda,  intersected  by  the  canal  of  its  name.  It 
has  a  townhouse,  two  churches,  four  schools,  several  religious 
and  benevolent  societies,  and  three  breweries.  Pop.  2467. 

ZEVENHUIZEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  9  m. 
N.N.E.  Rotterdam;  with  two  churches.  Pop.  1693. 

ZEViO,  a  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  7  m.  S.E.  Verona, 
r.  bank  Adige ;  with  a  parish  church,  a  large  and  fine  castle, 
and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1700. 

ZE  YLA,  or  ZEYLAH,  an  old  seaport  tn.  of  N.E.  Africa,  on 
the  Sea  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  lat.  11°  17'  N. ;  Ion.  43°  5'  E.  (it.) 
It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  cape  called  Ras-Mahmahr,  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  dilapidated  mud  wall,  contains  12  to  15  stone 
houses,  180  huts,  and  a  pop.  of  750.  Its  nearest  well  of 
drinkable  water  is  7  m.  distant;  a  vessel  of  250  tons  cannot 
approach  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  the  anchorage  is 
shallow,  and  difficult  of  access  after  sunset.  It  appears  to 
have  been  intended  to  serve  as  a  seaport  to  Hurrur.  Gum, 
coffee,  dye,  ghee,  and  small  quantities  of  ivory,  form  articles 
of  export. 

ZEYRING  (ODER  and  PROBSTEI),  two  nearly-contiguous 
places,  Austria,  Styria,  circle  and  9  m.  N.W.  Judenburg ;  with 
a  parish  church,  a  castle,  and  iron  and  lead  mines.  Pop.  3300. 

ZEZERE,  a  river,  Portugal,  rises  in  the  Serra  Estrella, 
about  10  m.  S.  Guarda;  flows  at  first  S.W.,  nearly  parallel  to 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  range,  then  S.S.W.,  and 
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joins  r.  bank  Tagus  at  Puriliete,  after  a  course  of  about  110m. 
Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Moncal  and  Pera,  both  on  the  left. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a  rapid  muddy  torrent. 

ZIANDOWITZ,  or  ZANCHWJTZ,  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov. 
Silesia,  gov.  and  24  m.  from  Oppeln ;  with  manufactures  of 
tinware,  a  blast-furnace,  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1192. 

ZIBELLO,  or  GIBELLO,  a  vil.  and  com.  duchy  and  27  m. 
N.W.  Parma,  near  the  Po;  with  a  number  of  large  and  well- 
built  houses,  a  Gothic  church  of  the  16th  century,  a  town- 
house,  small  theatre,  hospital,  primary  school ;  and  manufac- 
lures  of  liqueurs,  confectionary,  candles,  and  musical  instru 
ments.  Pop.  4035. 

ZIEGELHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Baden,  circle  Lower  Rhine, 
bail,  and  2  m.  E.N.E.  Heidelberg,  r.  bank  Neckar;  with  a 
church,  and  tile-works.  Pop.  1471. 

ZIEQENHAIN,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  Oberhessen,  on  the 
Schwalm,  22  m.  E.N.E.  Marburg.  It  is  walled,  and  defended 
by  a  castle,  entered  by  two  gates ;  and  has  several  churches, 
a  house  of  correction ;  manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  a  trade 
in  salt.  Pop.  1727. 

ZIEGENHALS,  atn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  43  m. 
S.  W.  Oppeln,  on  the  Biela.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  parish  church, 
a  townhouse,  and  hospital ;  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and 
earthenware,  dye-works,  tile-works,  several  mills,  and  a 
brewery.  Pop.  3551. 

ZIEGENORT  (GROSS- and  KLEIN-),  a  vil.  Prussia,  prov. 
Pomerania,  gova  and  18  m.  N.  Stettin,  on  the  Oder,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Pommersche-haff;  with  a  parish  church,  and  an 
active  trade.  Pop.  1 1 07, 

ZIELENZ1G,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  25  m.  E.N.E.  Frankfurt,  on  the  Poste.  It  has  a  church, 
manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  and  hosiery,  and  a  trade  in  horses 
and  cattle.  Pop.  3898. 

ZIERENBERG,  a  tn.  Hesse-Cassel,  prov.  Niederhessen, 
circle  and  near  Wolfhagen,  on  the  Warme;  with  a  parish 
church,  a  courthouse,  and  numerous  mills.  Pop.  1601. 

ZIERIKZEE,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Zeeland,  isl.  Schou- 
wen,  32  m.  S.W.  Rotterdam;  with  a  harbour  communicating 
with  the  Easter  Schelde,  distant  about  1£  m.  It  is  walled, 
and  still  retains  some  of  its  ancient  gates.  It  has  a  town- 
house,  prison,  arsenal,  weigh-house,  flesh-hall,  three  churches, 
a  synagogue,  orphan,  old  men,  old  women,  and  other  hospitals, 
several  benevolent  and  religious  societies,  Latin,  drawing, 
French,  and  other  schools;  pig,  fish,  and  corn  markets,  and  a 
little  shipping  trade,  but  the  chief  employment  is  the  pre 
paration  of  madder.  The  manufacture  of  garancine  was 
commenced  in  1847.  Pop.  (1851),  7214. 

ZIESAR,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  gov.  and  25  m. 
E.N.E.  Magdeburg;  with  two  Protestant  churches,  and  a 
castle,  manufactures  of  white  leather,  bottle-works,  a  paper  and 
other  mills.  Pop.  2727. 

ZIHL,  a  river,  Switzerland.     See  TIEL. 
ZIHLSCHLACHT.  a  vil.  Switzerland,  can.  Thurgau,  near 
Bischofzell;  with  a  large  Protestant  church  and  school.  P.  1423. 
ZILAH,  or  WALTENBERG,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Tran 
sylvania,  co.  Szolnok,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Meszes,  near  the  source  of  the  Zilah,  40  m.  N.W.  Klausen- 
burg.     It  has  a  Protestant  church  and  Protestant  gymnasium. 
Pop.  8440,  Magyars,  and  almost  all  Protestants. 

ZILLEBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  30  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges;  with  two  breweries,  two  flour- 
mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  1494. 

ZILLEIi  [anc.  Zela],  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  Sivas 
or  Roum,  on  a  small  stream,  39  m.  W.  by  S.  Tokat.  It  is 
built  on  a  black  hill,  which  gives  it  a  sing'ular  and  insulated 
appearance  ;  consists  of  about  2000  houses,  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Turks;  and  has  a  modern  castle,  built  on  the  site 
of  an  old  Byzantine  fortress ;  several  large  khans,  and  manu 
factures  of  coarse  cottons.  In  the  vicinity  Phamaces  was 
defeated  by  Julius  Caesar. 

ZILLERTHAL,  a  valley  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  r.  bank 
of  the  Inn,  which  receives  the  Ziller,  by  which  it  is  watered, 
about  24  m.  below  Innsbruck.  The  S.  and  S.W.  sides  of  the 
valley  are  bordered  by  glaciers,  but  towards  the  N.  it  becomes 
less  precipitous  and  more  fertile,  and  possesses  fine  alpine 
*ieadows  and  pastures.  The  inhabitants,  about  14,000,  have 
fine  physical  forms,  and  are  still  more  distinguished  by  their 
moral  qualities,  being  active,  industrious,  cheerful,  hospitable, 
and  so  strongly  attached  to  their  native  mountains,  that  when 
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at  a  distance  from  them,  they  often  pine  away.  This  fact 
tends  to  heighten  the  indignation  which  was  felt  throughout 
Protestant  Europe,  at  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  a 
large  body  of  these  simple  mountaineers  were  subjected,  even 
in  the  present  century,  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  holding 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  standing  proof  against 
all  the  means  that  were  employed  to  seduce  them  from  their 
faith.  After  both  persuasion  and  persecution  had  failed,  they 
were  plainly  told,  that  the  only  alternatives  left  them,  were 
popery  or  exile.  They  nobly  chose  the  latter,  and  emigrated 
in  a  body  (in  1837)  to  Prussian  Silesia,  where  the  Government 
to  its  honour  has  given  them  an  asylum. 

ZIMBO,  a  promontory,  Brazil,  prov.  Santa-Catharina, 
40  m.  N.  Desterro.  It  projects  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  re 
taining  nearly  throughout  the  same  breadth  of  about  4  m.,  and 
terminates  in  three  points. 

ZIMMERN  (GROSS-),  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  prov.  Star- 
kenburg,  r.  bank  Gersprienz,  7  m.  E.  Darmstadt;  with  a 
Protestant  and  a  R.  Catholic  church,  and  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  earthenware,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2930. 

ZIMMERWALD,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
5  m.  S.S.E.  Bern,  on  the  Langenberg,  in  a  narrow  valley 
traversed  by  the  Sarten ;  with  a  parish  church,  and  traces  of 
a  ruin  supposed  to  have  been  a  heathen  temple.  Pop.  1752. 
ZINUER,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,  Bornou,  cap.  prov.  of 
same  name,  called  also  Damagram,  300  m.  \V.N.\V.  Kouka. 
It  consists  of  two  principal  streets  running  S.  and  N.,  the  one 
terminating  in  the  market,  and  the  other  at  the  governor's 
castle,  a  mud-fort,  which  has  lofty  works,  and  overlooks  all 
the  other  houses.  These  are  formed  either  of  mud  or  double 
matting,  and  have  thatched  roofs.  The  great  business  of  the 
inhabitants  is  in  committing  razzias  for  the  purpose  of  carry 
ing  off  slaves.  Pop.  about  10,000. The  PROVINCE,  form 
ing  the  N.W.  frontier  territory  of  Bornou,  is  between  lat. 
13°  20'  and  14°  N. ;  and  Ion.  4°  30'  and  10C  50'  E.  It  is  a 
fine  country,  and  might  become  rich  and  happy,  were  it  not 
for  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  and  the  universal  practice  of 
rapine  and  men-stealing. — (Richardson's,  &c.,  Expedition  to 
Central  Africa.) 

ZINGST,  an  isl.  Prussia,  in  the  Baltic,  off  the  N.W. 
coast  of  gov.  Stralsund,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Binnen-see.  It  forms  a  long  belt,  unbroken  on  the  N.,  but 
very  much  indented  on  the  S.  side,  and  stretching  from  E.  to 
W.  for  15  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  not  exceeding  3  m. 
It  contains  several  villages,  the  largest  of  which  bears  the 
same  name,  and  has  pop.  1147. 

ZINKO W,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  Podolsk,  on  the  Uchitza, 
35  m.  N.N.E.  Kamenetz.  Pop.  1790. 

ZINNA,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  and  26  m. 
S.Potsdam,  on  the  Nuthe;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  bark,  saw,  and  flour 
mills.  Pop,  1527. 

ZINN  VVALU,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  18  m.  N.W.  Leit- 
meritz,  on  the  Red  Weiseritz ;  with  a  church,  and  mines  of  tin, 
copper,  and  silver.  Pop.  1149. 

ZINTEN,atn.,  E.  Prussia,  gov. and 20m.  S.S.W.  Konigs- 
berg,  on  the  Stradik;  with  a  church,  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  hats,  and  a  trade  in  horses,  cattle,  and  wool.     Pop  2079 
ZINTI,  a  tn.  Bolivia.     See  CINTI. 
ZIPOW,  a  vil.  Hungary.     See  ISZEP. 
ZIPS,  a  co.  Hungary,  Hither  Theiss,  bounded,  N.  by  Ga- 
licia;  E.  co.  Saros;  S.  Abaujvar,  Torna,  and  Gomb'r ;  and 
W.  Liptau;  greatest  length,  N.W.  to  S.E.,  65  m.,  mean 
breadth,  24  m.     It  is  covered  by  the  Carpathians,  which  here 
attain  their  culminating  point  in  the  Lomnitzer-Spitz,  belong 
ing  to  the  range  of  Tatra.     The  principal  streams  are  the 
Poprad,  Hernad,  and  Dunajec.     Only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  land  is  arable,  but  the  pastures  feed  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  the  forests  furnish  abundance  of  fuel  and  excellent 
timber,  and  both  game  and  fish  are  abundant.     The  minerals 
uclude  iron  and  copper.  Leutschau  is  the  capital.  P.  164,000. 
ZIRANKA,  a  river,  E.  Siberia,  rises  in  the  N.  of  gov. 
Yakutsk,  in  lat.  65°  N.;  flows  E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Kolima 
at  Verk-Kolmisk,  after  a  course  of  about  170  m. 

ZIRCZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  Thither  Danube,  co. 
and  12  m.  N.  Veszprim,  in  the  midst  of  the  Bakonyer-wald. 
Near  itis  a  magnificent  Cistercian  abbey,  founded  in  1198,  by 
Emerich,  son  of  Bela  III. ;  with  a  handsome  church,  large  gar 
dens,  and  a  park.  Pop.  1 200. 
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,  a  tii.  Prussia,  prov.  and  37  m.  from  Posen,  on 
the  Wartha,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  three  churches, 
a  monastery,  manufactures  of  linen,  and  tile-works.  P.  1939. 

Z1RKMTZ,  amarkettn.  Austria,  Illyria,  circleand  9m. 
E.  Adelsberg,  on  a  stream,  near  the  lake  of  same  name,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Javornik;  with  two  churches,  a  mill,  and  a  trade 

in  salt.  Pop.  1300. The  LAKE,  about  5  in.  long,  by  3  m. 

broad,  lies  in  a  mountainous  district,  surrounded  by  bare  and 
precipitous  rocks,  and  contains  three  islands. 

ZIKMIE,  a  tn.  Central  Africa,, lloussa,  cap.  prov.  Zam- 
fra,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Quarrama,  60  m.  W.  Kashna. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  dry  ditch,  and  a  clay-wall  from  20  ft.  to 
30  ft.  high ;  and  is  an  asylum  for  runaway  slaves  from  all  parts 
of  Houssa,  but  its  inhabitants,  owing  to  their  freebooting  pro 
pensities,  bear  a  very  bad  name. 

ZIRNDORF,  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Middle  Franconia,  dist.  and 
4  m.  W.  Niirnberg;  with  two  Protestant  churches,  an  old 
ruined  castle,  and  manufactures  of  vinegar  and  tobacco.  Wal- 
lenstein  had  here  an  entrenched  camp,  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  in  vain  attempted  to  force.  Pop.  1689. 

ZISTEKSDOKF,  or  ZISSERSDORF,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria, 
32  m.  N.E.  Vienna;  with  a  It.  Catholic  church,  a  castle,  a 
brewery,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  Pop.  1605. 

Z1TTAU,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Bautzen,  on  the  Mandau, 
near  ,its  junction  with  the  Neisse,  49  m.  E.S.E.  Dresden,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  double  wall  with 
four  gates,  is  well  built ;  and  has  eight  churches,  one  of  them  an 
interesting  Byzantine  structure;  a  splendid  townhouse,  a  gym 
nasium,  library  of  12,000  vols.,  a  theatre,  normal,  burgher, 
and  other  schools,  an  orphan  and  ordinary  hospital,  an  infir 
mary,  and  workhouse.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  trade  of 
Saxony;  and  has  also  numerous  printfields,  bleachfields,  dye- 
works,  paper  and  other  mills.  In  the  vicinity  are  mineral- 
springs  and  baths.  Pop.  (1849),  10,069. 

Z1Z,  a  river,  Marocco  (which  see). 

Z1ZEL1TZ,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  Bidschow, 
1.  bank  Cydlina,  38  m.  S.S.E.  Nou  Bidschow;  with  a  parish 
church,  a  townhouse,  a  school,  two  mills,  and  a  trade  in  agri 
cultural  produce.  Pop.  1694. 

Z1ZERS,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  Grisons,  near 
r.  bank  Rhine,  7  in.  N.  Coire;  with  a  handsome  II.  Catholic 
church,  and  an  old  castle,  used  as  a  prison.  Pop.  1015. 

ZLABINGS,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  and  30  m. 
S.S.W.  Iglau.  It  consists  of  a  walled  town  and  a  suburb; 
and  has  two  churches,  an  hospital,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  and  a  mineral-spring.  Pop.  2176. 

ZLATOUSK,  SLATOUSK,  SLATOUSTOFSK,  or  Kuucm,  a 
vil.  Russia,  gov.  Orenburg,  on  the  Ai,  among  the  Ural  Moun 
tains,  140  in.  E.  by  N.  Ufa.  It  consists  of  wooden  houses; 
is  the  centre  of  the  S.  imperial  mines;  and  has  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  damasked  scimitars  of  excellent  quality,  and 
other  articles  of  inlaid,  engraved,  and  embossed  steel,  pre 
pared  by  a  revived  and  improved  Asiatic  method,  and  said  to 
vie  with,  if  not  to  excel,  any  similar  products  of  this  country. 
The  name  Kliuchi,  or  Golden  Mouth,  sometimes  given  to  it, 
is  owing  to  its  springs,  which  gush  forth  just  below  the  houses 
from  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliff,  above  50  ft.  high,  and 
immediately  form  a  considerable  brook. 

ZLEB,  ZLEBY,  or  SCHLEB,  a  market  tn.  Bohemia,  circle 
and  4  m.  E.N.E.  Czaslau;  with  a  church,  a  castle,  manufac 
tures  of  potash,  a  bleachfield,  saw  and  other  mills.  P.  1065. 

ZLOCZOW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  cap.  circle  of  same 
name,  between  woods  and  a  number  of  lakes  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Bug,  34  in.  E.  Lemberg.  It  has  a  Greek 
church,  a  courthouse,  a  high  school,  a  castle,  and  manufac 
tures  of  sailcloth.  Pop.  3958,  about  one-half  Jews. 

ZME1NOKORSK,  SMEINOGOJWK,  or  SMEOGOKSK,  a  for 
tified  mining  town,  Siberia,  gov.  and  380  m.  S.W.  Tomsk, 
on  the  Smejewka,  at  the  foot  of  the  Schlangenberg  ;  with  two 
churches,  and  extensive  mining-works.  Pop.  about  3000. 

ZMJGUOD,  a  market  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  about  9  in.  S. 
Jaslo,  on  the  Dembowka.  It  has  yarn-bleachfields,  and  a  con- 
biderable  trade  in  yarn,  linen,  and  wine.  The  Tocher -bach 
in  the  vicinity  is  famous  for  crabs. 

ZNAIM,  a  tn.  Austria,  Moravia,  cap.  circle  of  same  name, 
on  a  height  above  1.  bank  Taja,  34  m.  S.W.  Briinn.  It  is 
well  built;  and  has  five  churches,  two  convents,  two  chapels, 
a  gymnasium,  a  theatre,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  also 
earthenware  and  vinegar.  Pop.  5010. 


ZNIN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Posen,  gov.  and  23  m.  S.S.W. 
I.romberg,  between  two  lakes;  with  a  church,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  Pop.  1351. 

ZNYO-VARALLYA,  or  KUHHORN,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Thurocz,  on  the  Vricza,  92  in. N.E.  Press- 
j  burg;  with  tliree  11.  Catholic  churches,  a  castle,  a  paper-mill, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  1584. 

ZOAGL1,  a  vil.  Sardinian  States,  on  the  sea-shore,  not 
far  from  Rapallo;  with  four  churches.  Pop.  3873. 

ZOBEIR,  a  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pash.  and  12  m.  S.W. 

Bassora.    It  is  surrounded  by  strong  brick-walls,  and  contains 

some  very  good  houses,  but  also  a  great  number  of  huts.     It 

j  is  a  purely  Arab  town,  and  lies  in  a  desert  country,  though 

|  by  dint  of  irrigation  some  gardens  flourish  in  the  environs. 

Camel.'s  flesh  is  sold  in  the  market-places,  and  locusts  are  eaten. 

ZOBL1TZ,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  16  m.  S.E. 

I  Chemnitz.     It  is  well  built ;  and  has  manufactures  of  linen, 

cotton,  and  lace.     Pop.  1545. 

ZOBTEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and  16  m. 
S.W.  Breslau,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zobtenberg;  with  a  R.  Ca 
tholic  parish  church,  a  chapel  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  an 
hospital,  and  two  schools.  Pop.  1620. 

ZOELEN,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland,  2  in.  N.  Tiel ; 
1  with  an  old  castle  and  a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  918. 

ZOERSEL,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  and  15  m.  E. 
Antwerp ;  with  manufactures  of  wax-tapers,  a  brewery,  an 
oil  and  two  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
1  Pop.  1025. 

ZOF1NGEN  [anc.  Toliniunij^a.  tn.  and  par.  Switzerland, 
can.  Aargau,  r.  bank  Wigger.  9  m.  S.W.  Aarau.  It  is  walled, 
well  and  regularly  built;  and  has  a  large  parish  church  with 
a  steeple,  a  townhouse,  a  public  library,  manufactures  of  silk, 
:  cotton,  and  worsted  goods,  an  extensive  dye-work,  and  an  im 
portant  trade,  chiefly  with  Italy.  Pop.  (1850),  3559. 

ZOGNO,  a  vil.  and  com.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  and  10  in. 
N.  Bergamo,  on  a  height  above  r.  bank  Brenibo.  It  is  well 
built;  and  lias  a  handsome  modern  parish  church, a  charitable 
endowment,  manufactures  of  paper,  iron-works,  and  a  trade  in 
corn,  wine,  silk,  and  wool.  The  historian  Tiraboschi,  and  the 
painter  Giacomo  Palma,  were  born  here.  Pop.  1535. 

ZOHAB,  a  decayed  town  of  Persian  Koordistan,  cap. 
dist.,  66  m.  W.N.AV.  Kermanshah.     It  was  formerly  an  im 
portant  place,  and  inclosed  by  a  rampart  of  earth. 
ZOHREH,  a  river,  Persia.     See  TAB. 
ZOLDER,  a  tn.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  on 
j  the  Mangelbeek,  6  m.  N.N.W.  Hasselt;  with  a  church,  a 
'  chateau,  a  tannery,  and  two  flour-mills.     Pop.  2455. 

ZOLK1EV,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  cap.  circle,  on  a  small 
I  stream,  about  15  m.  N.  Lemborg.     It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic 
!  cruciform  church,  with  some  paintings:  a  synagogue,  a  mon 
astery,  an  elegant  castle,  a  high  school,  military  hospital,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth  and  leather.  P.  3927. 
ZOLL-ExGERS,  a  vil.  Prussia.     See  ENGERS. 
ZOLLVERE1N  or  CUSTOMS'  LEAGUE.     See  GERMANY. 
ZOLOTC11EI,  or  SOLOTSCHEVV,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and 
20  m.  N.N.W.  Kharkov,  on  the  Uda;  with  a  dilapidated  wall 
and  fosse,  four  churches,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  P.  4742. 
ZOLOTOl-OsTROV,  an  isl.  Russia,  in  the  N.  of  the  Cas 
pian,  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  by  the  two  arms  into  which 
the  Ural  divides  at  its  mouth. 

ZOMBOR,  or  SOMBOR,  several  places,  Hungary:—!,  A 
tn.  Hither  Danube,  cap.  co.  Bacs,  on  the  Mosztunka,  near  the 
Franzens  canal,  and  not  far  from  the  Danube,  32  m.  N.E. 
Eszek.  It  has  a  R.  Catholic  and  two  Greek  churches,  hand 
some  county-buildings,  a  townhouse,  a  large  exchequer-office, 
barracks,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  manu 
factured  goods.  Pop.  (1846),  21,086.— 2,  A  market  tn.,  co. 
Bacs,  around  which  much  excellent  wine  is  produced.  Pop. 
1040. — 3,  A  tu.  Thither  Theiss,  Banat,  co.  Torontal,  14  m. 
S.E.  Szegedin,  on  the  Maros;  with  a  church,  and  some  trade 
in  wax  and  cattle.  Pop.  2289. 

ZOMiOVEN,  or  SOXHOVEX,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium, 
prov.  Limburg,  on  the  Roosterbeek,  4  m.  N.  Hasselt;  with 
oil  and  flour  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.     Pop.  2547. 
ZONNEBEKE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flan 
ders,  25  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges;  with  a  brewery,  distillery,  brick- 
I  kiln,  some  corn  and  oil  mills,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 

stuffs.     Pop.  2432. 
I         ZONOMA,  a  tn.  California.     See  SOXOMA. 
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ZONZONATE,  or  SONSONATE,  a  tn.  Central  America,  state 
and  49  m.  W.  Salvador,  cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  on  a  stream 
which  about  12  m.  below  falls  into  the  road  of  Zonzonate  or 
Acajutla  in  the  Pacific.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
about  1534,  when  the  port  of  Acajutla  was  visited  by  Pedro-de- 
Alvarado ;  and  is  a  large  place,  with  a  church,  a  nunnery,  rum- 
distilleries,  and  a  considerable  trade. The  DEPARTMENT, 

in  the  S.W.  of  the  state,  is  mountainous,  in  the  N.  containing 
the  two  active  volcanoes  of  Apaneca  and  Yzalco,  but  slopes  to 
ward  the  coast,  and  has  much  land  well  adapted  for  sugar- 
j  cane,  cotton,  and  coffee. 

ZOPTAU,  or  SOBOTJN,  a  vil.  Austria,  Moravia,  circle  01- 
j  miitz;  with  a  church,  a  courthouse,  iron-works,  and  several 
I  mills..  Pop.  1128. 

ZORBIQ,  KLEINZERBST,  or  ZIPPERZORDIG,  a  tn.  Prussia, 

i     prov.  Saxony,  gov.  Merseburg,  14  m.  N.N.E.  Halle;  with  a 

church,  manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  several  mills.  P.  3301. 

ZOKGE,  a  vil.  Brunswick,  circle  and  S.W.  Blankenburg, 
on  a  small  stream  of  same  name ;  with  a  church,  a  blast 
furnace,  and  other  iron- works.  Pop.  1454. 

ZOK1TA,  a  vil.  Spain,  Estremadura,  prov.  and  37  m. 
S.E.  Caceres ;  with  low,  irregular,  and  rudely-built  houses, 
atownhouse,  prison,  several  elementary  schools,  parish  church, 
numerous  flour-mills,  manufactures  of  soap,  ordinary  linens, 
and  straw-sieves.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2903. 

ZO  RN,  a  river,  France,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Vosges, 
dep.  Meurthe ;  flows  E.N.E.,  and  joins  1.  bank  Moder,  after  a 
course  of  about  55  m. 

ZOSSEN,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov.  Pots 
dam,  on  the  Notte.  It  has  walls  with  three  gates,  three 
suburbs,  a  castle,  parish  church,  hospital,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  vinegar,  and  a  fishery.  Pop.  2133. 

ZOTES-DEL-PARAMO,  a  vil.  Spain,  prov.  and  about  24  m. 
from  Leon,  on  a  plain;  with  a  church,  primary  school,  court 
house,  prison,  several  linseed-oil  mills,  and  a  trade  in  corn 
and  wine.  Pop.  1368. 

ZOUGA,  a  river,  S.  Africa.     See  NGAMI. 

ZSAKA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  co.  Bihar, 
about  18  m.  from  Grosswardein ;  with  a  Protestant  and  a 
Greek  church,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1823. 

ZSAMBEK,  a  market  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  15  m. 
W.N.W.  Pesth;  with  a  It.  Catholic  parish  church,  a  syna 
gogue,  an  elegant  chateau,  the  remains  of  an  old  Gothic 
church,  and  of  several  Turkish  mosques  and  baths;  and  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  3509. 

ZSARNOCZA,  or  SCIIERNOVITZ,  a  market  tn.  Hungary, 
Hither  Danube,  co.  Bars,  6  m.  N.E.  Uj-Banya;  with  a  church, 
a  chateau,  and  a  large  brewery.  The  Turks  were  defeated 
here  in  1664.  Pop.  1082. 

ZSCHOPPAU:— 1,  A  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  on  a 
river  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zschoppenberg,  6  m. 
S.E.  Chemnitz;  with  a  castle  and  two  churches,  manufactures 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  lace,  calico,  and  hosiery;  dye- 
works,  bleachfields,  worsted,  cotton,  and  other  mills.  Pop. 
6938—2,  A  river,  rises  in  the  N.  slope  of  the  Fichtelberg, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia;  flows  circuitously  N.  past  the 
above  town,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  m.,  joins  1.  bank 
Mulde  about  5  m.  below  Dobeln. 

ZSCHORLAU,  a  vil.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  to  the  S. 
of  Schneeberg;  with  saw  and  other  mills,  and  beds  of  fullers '- 
earth.  Pop.  2065. 

ZSDJAR,  or  MORGENROTHE,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Zips, 
among  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  with  a  11.  Catholic  parish 
church.  Fine  pebbles  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1 118. 

ZSEMO,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  14  m.  N.  by  W.  Komorn, 
1.  bank  Waag;  with  a  trade  in  cattle  and  horses.  Pop.  1531. 

ZSIDOVAR,  a  vil.  Hungary,  Thither  Theiss,  Banat,  co. 
Krassova,  3  m.  from  Szakal ;  with  a  parish  church,  an  old 
ruined  castle,  and  a  trade  in  corn  and  timber.  Pop.  1323. 

ZSIGAND  (Kia-  and  NAGY-),  two  contiguous  vils.  Hun 
gary,  co.  Zemplin,  on  the  Theiss,  16  m.  from  Ujliely;  with  a 
Protestant  church,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  1839. 

ZSOLN  A,  a  tn.  Hungary,  co.  and  38  m.  N.E.  Trentschin, 
on  the  Waag.  It  has  walls  with  five  gates,  a  well-built  square, 
a  parish  church,  monastery,  gymnasium,  high  school,  manu 
factures  of  linen,  and  an  important  trade  in  linen  and  wine. 
Pop.  2  432. 

ZUBIA  (LA),  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  3  m.  S. 
Granada,  on  the  skirts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  has  a  town- 


!  house,  prison,  granary,  two  elementary  schools,  two  churches, 
three  hermitages,  and  the  ruins  of  a  convent  founded  by  Fer 
dinand  and  Isabella.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  agri 
culture,  and  there  is  one  flour  and  two  oil  mills.  Pop.  2939. 
ZUBIENA,  a  vil.  and  com.  Sardinian  States,  div.  Turin, 
prov.  and  6  m.  S.S.W.  Biella,  on  the  Elvo;  with  a  large  and 
beautiful  parish  church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  2452. 

ZUBROHLAVA,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  and  11  m.  from 
Arva;  with  a  R.  Catholic  church,  bleachfield,  and  a  trade  in 
linen.  Pop.  1007. 

ZUCKMANTEL  [formerly  EDEI.STADT],  a  tn.  Austria, 
Moravia,  circle  and  33  m.  N.W.  Troppau;  with  a  church,  a 
I  courthouse,  hospital,  manufactures  of  linen,  scythes,  paper, 
1  and  rosoglio;  and  saw  and  walk  mills.     Pop.  4101. 

ZUERA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Aragon,  prov.  and  11  m.  N.N.E. 
Saragossa,  r.  bank  Gallego;  with  a  very  ancient  church,  court 
house,  prison,  and  primary  school;  and  a  trade  in  corn,  maize, 
and  wine.  Pop.  1350. 

ZUFFENHAUSEN,  a  vil.  Wiirtemberg,  circle  Neckar, 
bail,  and  6  m.  from  Ludwigsburg ;  with  a  church.  Pop.  1563. 
ZUG,  a  central  can.  Switzerland,  bounded,  N.  by  Zurich, 
E.  and  S.  Schwyz,  S.W.  Luzern,  and  W.  Aargau;  greatest 
length,  S.E.  toN.W.,  16  m.;  greatest  breadth,  12  m. ;  area, 
85  geo.  sq.  m.     The  surface,  mountainous  in  the  S.E.  ami 
S.,  where  the  Rossberg  occupies  the  frontier,  slopes  more  or 
less  gradually  N.  and  W.,  till  it  becomes  comparatively  flat. 
The  drainage  goes  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Aar,  which  re 
ceives  it  partly  by  the  Sihl,  but  chiefly  by  the  Reuss.     The 
only  lakes  deserving  the  name  are  the  Zug  and  Egeri.     The 
climate,  rigorous  in  the  mountainous  districts,  is  so  mild  on  the 
lower  S.  slopes,  that  the  chestnut  thrives  upon  them,  and  even 
!  the  fig-tree  matures  its  fruit.     Mists  frequently  rise  from  the 
j  lakes  and  rivers,  and  injure  the  blossom.     The  strata  belong 
generally  to  the  more  recent  sandstone  formation,  which  in 
many  parts,  particularly  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  is 
i  covered  with  immense  boulders  of  granite.     The  soil  is  fer- 
'  tile,  and  the  pastures  on  the  highlands  are  excellent.     Fruit 
is  abundant;  and  the  lower  slopes,  with  a  S.  exposure,  are 
|  generally  appropriated  to  the  vine.    Wood  consists  chiefly  of 
pine  and  beech,  with  an  intermixture  of  oak.     Fish,  particu 
larly  large  carp  and  pike,  abound  in  Lake  Zug.     The  trade, 
J  confined  to  exports  of  butter,  cheese,  young  cattle,  dried  fruit, 
and  honey,  is  important.     The  inhabitants  are  almost  all  R. 
Catholics,  and  speak  German.     The  government  is  strongly 
democratic.     Zug  ranks  as  the  eighth  canton  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation.     Pop.  (1850),  17,456. 

ZUG,  a  tn.  Switzerland,  cap.  above  can.,  beautifully  situ 
ated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  its  N.E.  corner,  12  m.  N.E. 
Luzern.  It  has  old  massive  walls,  flanked  with  towers;  two 
churches,  one  of  them  with  a  lofty  tower,  a  portal  surmounted 
by  statues,  a  fine  altar,  and  some  good  paintings ;  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  with  a  painting  by  Flamengo;  a  handsome  gym 
nasium,  townhouse,  arsenal,  and  large  fruit-magazine.  In 
1 435,  from  some  unascertained  cause,  two  whole  streets  nearest 
the  lake  sunk  into  it,  killing  about  60  persons,  and  destroying 
26  houses,  together  with  part  of  the  walls  and  towers.  la 
1594  nine  houses  were  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  P.  3302. 
ZUG  (LAKE  OF),  or  ZuGERSEE.a  lake,  Switzerland,  chiefly 
in  can.  Zng,  but  partly  also  in  Luzern  and  Schwyz.  It  is 
1340  ft.  above  sea-level;  12  m.  long  N.  to  S.,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  1  in.  at  the  centre,  where  the  land  projecting  on 
each  side  makes  it  narrowest,  to  3  m.  The  shores  are  low  in 
all  directions,  except  the  S.  and  S.E.  In  the  former  direc 
tion,  the  Righi,  with  Mount  Pilatus  towering  behind  it,  and 
in  the  latter,  the  Rufiberg  or  Rossberg,  rise  in  abrupt  and 
lofty  precipices,  presenting  scenery  of  the  grandest  descrip 
tion.  At  the  foot  of  the  Rossberg  the  depth  of  the  lake  is  not 
less  than  1200  ft.  There  is  not  much  traffic  upon  it,  but  the 
fishing,  principally  pike  and  carp,  is  very  productive. 

ZUHEROS,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  28  m.  S.E. 
Cordova.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  granary,  two  endowed 
elementary  schools,  parish  church,  two  hermitages,  several 
fountains,  and  a  promenade  planted  with  elms  and  almond- 
crees;  six  oil-mills,  a  soap-work,  and  a  number  of  looms  for 
woollen  fabrics,  but  this  last  handicraft  is  on  the  decline. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  2024. 

ZUIDER-ZEE  [SouthSea],agulfoftheNorthSea,onthe 
coast  of  Holland,  between  provs.  Friesland,  Overijssel,  Gel- 
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ibrland,  Utrecht,  and  N.  Holland  ;  80m.  Ions,  40  m.  greatest 
breadth,  but  only  10  m.  broad  between  Enkhmzen  and  Sta- 
voren.  The  islands  Texel,  Vlleland,  Terschelling,  Amelaud, 
&c.,  separate  it  from  the  North  Sea,  with  which  it  communi 
cates  by  the  channels  Hellsdeur,  betwixt  the  Holder  and  Texel, 
the  chief  entrance;  Westvl'ielandgat,  Oostvlielandgat,  and 
Amelandgat,  between  the  Texel  and  Vlieland,  Vlieland  and 
Terschelling,  and  the  latter  and  Ameland.  It  contains  the 
islands  of  Wieringen,  Marken,  Urk,  and  Schokland,  and  nu 
merous  sandbanks,  especially  in  its  N.  portion ;  has  on  its 
shores  numerous  towns,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ij, 
Ijssel,  Vecht,  Eem,  Kuinder,  &c.,  but  is  generally  shallow, 
and  only  navigable  by  vessels  of  small  draught.  Oysters  and 
plaice  are  plentiful.  It  has  been  proposed  to  dam  up  and  drain 
the  Zuider-zee,  as  has  been  done  with  the  Lake  of  Haarlem. 

ZU1DI1ORX,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  and  6  m.  W.N.W. 
Groningen;  with  two  churches  and  a  school.  Pop.  (agricul 
tural),  948. 

ZUIDLAND,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  8  m.  R.E. 
Brielle ;  with  a  spacious  market-place,  a  church,  and  a  school. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1338. 

ZU1DLAREN,  a  pleasant  prosperous  vil.  Holland,  prov. 
Drenthe,  9  m.  E.N.E.  Assen  ;  with  a  church,  a  school,  manu 
factures  of  chicory,  and  oil,  saw,  and  corn  mills.  Inhabitants 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  cattle -rearing.  Pop.  960. 

ZUIDZANDE,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov,  Zeeland,  15  m.  S.W. 
Middelburg;  with  a  church.  Pop.  (agricultural),  997. 

ZUJAR,  a  vil.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  52  m.  N.E. 
Granada,  1.  bank  Barbata.  It  has  a  townhouse,  prison,  two 
elementary  schools,  numerous  fountains,  a  parish  church,  and 
four  hermitages ;  flour  and  oil  mills.  Pop.  (agricultural),  2603. 

ZULIA,  a  dep.  Venezuela;  lat.  8°  to  12°  N. ;  Ion.  68°  to 
73°  W.;  comprehending  the  country  which  incloses  the  Lake 
of  Maracaybo,  the  N.  declivity  of  the  E.  Andes  included.  It 
contains  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Truxillo,  Coro,  and 
Merida;  area,  89,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  154,000. 

ZULLICHAU,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  gov. 
and  51  m.  E.S.E.  Frankfurt,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  consists  of 
a  town  proper,  with  walls  and  ditches,  and  of  four  suburbs; 
and  has  two  churches,  a  paedagogium,  castle,  courthouse,  orphan 
hospital ;  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  fustian, 
hats,  leather,  starch,  and  vinegar;  and  a  trade  in  cloth,  wool, 
hops,  wine,  and  fruit.  Pop.  (1852),  5383. 

ZULPICH  [anc.  Tolbiacum],  a  walled  tn.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
gov.  and  16  m.  S.W.  Cologne,  on  a  height,  in  a  fertile  district. 
It  has  a  parish  church  with  a  crypt,  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  leather.  Ziilpich  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  signal 
victory  gained  in  496,  by  Clovis,  over  the  Alemanni.  P.  1364. 

ZULTE,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders.  16m. 
S.W.  Ghent;  with  a  church,  two  schools,  three  distilleries,  a 
brewery,  and  various  oil  and  flour  mills.  Pop.  2042. 

ZULUS,  a  nation  of  S.  Africa,  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Bachuana  and  the  maritime  tribes  called  Kafirs,  and  occupy 
ing  chiefly  the  elevated  country  S.W.  of  Delagoa  Bay,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Maputa  and  St.  Lucia  rivers.  Their  terri 
tories  lie  wholly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  are 
separated  from  Natal  by  the  river  Toguela.  The  word  Zulu 
signifies  high  or  sublime  (in  the  sky) ;  thence  comes  the  per 
sonal  noun  Mzulu,  in  the  plural  Amazulu.  The  Amazulu 
are  a  handsome  race,  well  featured,  with  brown  complexion, 
and  figures  uniting  strength  and  activity.  Their  country, 
well  watered,  abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  and  yields  Kafir 
corn  (durra)  and  millet  in  profusion;  it  is  therefore  rich  in 
cattle  and  comparatively  well  peopled.  The  Amazulu,  now 
famous  for  their  warlike  propensities,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  the  N.  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Chaka, 
their  chief,  extended  his  conquests  down  the  coast  to  the  river 
Umzimvubu  (Hippopotami),  which  now  forms  the  S.  limit  of 
Natal.  He  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 
Dingan,  who  drove  off  into  the  interior,  Mosilekalsi,  the 
tyrant  of  the  western  plains.  A  band  of  his  warriors  seized 
the  Portuguese  factory  in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  put  to  death  the 
,  governor,  who  had  offended  Dingan,  but  they  did  no  further 
injury  to  person  or  property.  Dingan  received  the  mission 
aries,  and  with  Dr.  A.  Smith  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  he  made  a  treaty,  having  for  its  object  the  en 
couragement  of  trade.  But  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  ele 
phants  wholesale  with  his  battalions,  cost  the  lives  of  many 
,  of  his  warriors,  and  procured  but  a  temporary  and  inadequate 


abundance  of  ivory.  At  length  Dingan  ventured  to  anticipate 
the  treachery  which  he  expected  of  the  emigrant  Boers,  by 
butchering  about  600  of  them,  who  were  encamped  in  his 
country,  confiding  in  his  hospitality.  This  deed  was  avenged 
by  the  surviving  emigrants,  and  Dingan  obliged  to  fly  from 
his  burning  town.  Unkuanglooe  (the  Great  Elephant),  was 
soon  after  murdered  by  the  natives,  among  whom  he  sought 
refuge.  lie  was  succeeded  by  Panda,  the  brother  of  Chaka, 
and  ally  of  the  Boers,  who  built  a  new  capital  on  the  banks 
of  the  Umshlope.  The  most  striking  particular  observable 
among  the  Amazulu,  is  their  military  organization.  Their 
regiments  of  1000  men  each,  and  distinguished  by  the  colour 
of  the  skin-covered  shield,  are  well  officered  and  trained,  but 
are  deficient  in  arms,  using  only  the  spear.  With  the  acqui 
sition  of  firearms,  they  would  soon  become  formidable.  They 
are  said  to  muster  25,000  men,  besides  15,000  Abafana  or 
youthful  warriors.  The  king's  cattle  are  also  divided  into 
regiments  of  different  colours,  of  1000  each,  and  are  trained 
to  join  in  the  general  dance. —  (Capt.  Gardner's  Nai-ratioe  of 
his  Mission;  Voy.  a  I'  Afrique  Australe,  par  A.  Delgorgue, 
1847;  Schroder,  Grammar  of  the,  Zulu  (in  Swedish). 

ZtJLZ,  or  BIALO,  a  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov.  and 
25  m.  S.S.W.  Oppeln.  It  has  walls  with  two  gates;  a  church, 
two  chapels,  a  synagogue,  townhouse,  castle,  and  hospital ; 
manufactures  of  lace,  tile-works,  and  mills.  Pop.  2829. 

ZUMARAGA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Biscay,  prov.  Guipuzcoa, 
r.  bank  Urola,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  opposite  to  Villareal, 
21  m.  S.W.  St.  Sebastian.  It  has  a  parish  church,  townhouse, 
primary  school;  manufactures  of  linen,  brick  and  tile  works, 
and  several  mills.  Pop.  1057. 

ZUNDERT  (GROOT),  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 
10m.  S.W.  Breda ;  with  Reformed  and  R.  Catholic  churches, 
an  hospital,  and  a  school,  two  horse  and  two  cattle  fairs. 
Pop.  (agricultural),  1217. 

ZUNGOLI,  a  tn.  Naples,  prov.  Prmcipato-Ultra,  dist.  and 
7m.  E.S.E.  Ariano,  on  a  hill;  with  a  collegiate  church.  P.  1800. 

ZUNI,  an  Indian  tn.,  U.  States,  New  Mexico,  on  a  small 
affluent  of  the  Chiquito-Colorado ;  with  houses  generally  of 
three  stories,  built  of  stone,  plastered  with  mud,  and  entered 
from  the  outside  by  ladders ;  and  a  R.  Catholic  church  built  of 
adobes.  Pop.  about  2000,  engaged  to  some  extent  in  agricul 
ture,  but  chiefly  in  rearing  sheep  and  horses. 

ZURGENA,  a  tn.  Spain,  Andalusia,  prov.  and  40  m.  N.E. 
Almeria,  on  the  Almanzor.  It  has  narrow  and  unpaved  streets; 
a  townhouse  and  prison,  granary,  primary  school,  and  a  parish 
church.  Tillage  and  cattle-rearing,  the  manufacture  of  house 
hold  linens,  woollen  coverlets,  and  horse-cloths,  10  flour  and 
four  oil  mills,  a  saltpetre-work,  and  five  baking-establishments, 
occupy  the  inhabitants.  Eggs  are  exported  to  Valencia  and 
Granada,  and  oil  and  grain  imported.  Pop.  12,336. 

ZURICH, acan.  Switzerland,  bounded,  N.  by  Schaffhausen 
and  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  W.  Aargau,  S.  Zug  and  Schwyz, 
and  E.  St.  Gall  and  Thurgau;  greatest  length,  S.  to  N.,  31  m.; 
greatest  breadth,  25  m. ;  area,  687  sq.  m.  Though  not  pro 
perly  mountainous,  it  has  on  its  S.  and  S.E.  frontiers  several 
lofty  ridges,  remarkable  for  their  parallelism.  Except  the 
Lagern  and  adjoining  heights,  they  have  their  longer  axis 
from  S.E.  to  N.  W.,  and  form  a  succession  of  terraces  lower 
ing  gradually  toward  the  N.  The  culminating  points  are  the 
summits  of  the  Hornli  and  the  Schauenberg,  both  in  the  E. 
Of  the  valleys  between  the  ridges,  the  largest  is  that  which 
in  its  upper  portion  has  the  name  of  the  Greiffensee-thal,  and 
in  its  lower  that  of  the  Glatt-thal.  The  general  slope  is  towards 
1.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  drains  part  of  it  directly,  and 
part  indirectly,  by  the  Thur,  Toss,  Glatt,  and  Limmat.  Of 
the  lakes,  about  40  in  all,  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Zurich,  Greiffen,  Pfeffikon,  Tiirler,  and  Katzen.  The  climate 
is  on  the  whole  very  temperate,  but  mists  are  very  pre 
valent,  particularly  on  the  lower  grounds.  In  some  parts 
the  prevailing  rock  is  the  Jura  limestone,  but  a  more  recent 
formation,  consisting  chiefly  of  marl  and  sandstone  in  almost 
horizontal  strata,  is  still  more  largely  developed.  One  re 
markable  feature  is  the  immense  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  granite-boulders  which  cover  the  surface.  The  minerals 
are  few  and  of  little  value.  The  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  favoured  spots,  is  far  from  fertile,  and  hence,  though  the 
arable  land  ia  comparatively  large  and  carefully  cultivated, 
the  corn  produced  falls  far  short  of  the  consumption.  In  some 
districts  a  wine  of  tolerable  quality  is  produced.  Wood  seldom 
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forms  forests,  Imt  occupies  many  scattered  patches  and  hedge- 
rows.  Game  is  scarce;  fish  almost  superabundant.  In  no  canton 
have  manufactures  made  more  progress.  The  great  staples 
are  silk  and  cotton  goods.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  all 
Protestants,  and  education  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
government,  formerly  somewhat  aristocratic,  became  decidedly 
democratic  in  1831.  The  great  council  forming  the  legisla 
tive  body,  and  composed  of  212  members,  is  almost  entirely 
chosen  by  the  male  citizens  of  1 9  years  of  age.  The  executive 
is  exercised  by  19  members  of  the  great  council.  Zurich 
holds  the  first  place  in  the  Swiss  Confederation,  to  which  it 
furnishes  a  contingent  of  3858  men.  Pop.  (1850),  250,134. 

ZURICH  [anc.  Turicum,  or  T-igurium],&tn.  Switzerland, 
cap.  above  can.,  beautifully  situated  at  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  same  name,  where  the  Limmat  issues  from  it,  and  con 
nected  by  railway  with  Baden  in  Aargau,  part  of  the  line 
projected  to  be  carried  on  to  Basel.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
into  two  unequal  parts,  forming  the  upper  and  the  lower  town, 
which  are  connected  with  their  suburbs  and  with  each  other  by 
four  bridges.  The  upper  town,  on  the  r.  bank,  is  the  far  larger 
of  the  two,  and  is  wholly  built  on  an  acclivity.  The  lower 
town  is  on  flatter  but  very  broken  ground.  The  streets  in 
all  the  oldest  quarters  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark,  but 
considerable  improvements  have  recently  been  made,  particu 
larly  by  levelling  the  old  ramparts,  and  thus  obtaining  a  large 
space  for  an  excellent  promenade.  The  buildings  most  de 
serving  of  notice  are  the  cathedral  or  Gross  Miiaster,on  a  hill 
near  r.  bank  Limmat,  a  heavy  massive  structure  of  the  10th  or 
1 1  th  century,  in  the  early  Gothic  or  Byzantine  style,  with  two 
large  towers,  and  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Reformation  were  for  the  first  time  boldly  and  success 
fully  preached  by  Zuinglius ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  a 
tower  containing  a  remarkably  large  clock ;  the  townhouse, 
a  large  massive  building,  with  numerous  stone-busts  above  its 
windows,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Swiss  Diet  when  it 
sits  in  Zurich ;  the  town-library,  containing  45,000  printed 
volumes  and  numerous  MSS. ;  the  old  arsenal,  in  which  are 
some  ancient  standards  and  armour,  and  a  cross-bow  said  to 
be  the  one  which  Tell  used  when  he  cleft  the  apple  on  his 
son's  head ;  the  university,  occupying  the  buildings  of  an  old 
Augustine  convent;  the  theatre,  and  post-office.  There  is  no 
Swiss  town  where  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  is  more 
strikingly  manifested,  and  where  manufactures,  particularly 
those  of  silk  and  cotton,  including  dyeing  and  calico-printing, 
are  more  extensively  and  successfully  carried  on.  Zurich  is 
one  of  the  capitals  of  Switzerland,  the  Diet  or  Vorort  holding 
its  sittings  here  for  two  years  alternately  with  Bern  and  Lu- 
zern;  and  possesses  a  number  of  important  public  establish 
ments,  particularly  a  university,  in  which  the  study  of  classical 
literature  has  long  flourished;  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
botanical  garden,  schools  of  medicine  and  of  arts,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind  asylums,  orphan  and  several  other  hospitals, 
and  beneficent  endowments.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
early  became  a  Roman  station,  but  its  chief  historical  cele 
brity  is  connected  with  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  two  Gesntrs,  Lavater,  and  Pestalozzi.  P.  (1850),  17,040. 


ZURICH  (LAKE  OF),  or  ZURICIIERSEE.  one  of  the  princi 
pal  lakes  of  Switzerland,  chiefly  in  can.  Zurich,  but  partly 
also  in  Schwyz.  It  forms  a  long  irregular  curve,  bending 
round  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  convex  on  the  S.,  and  concave  on 
the  N.  side;  greatest  length,  about  27  m. ;  greatest  breadth, 
not  exceeding  3  m.;  greatest  depth,  600  ft.  Its  scenery  is  dis 
tinguished  not  so  much  for  grandeur  as  for  beauty.  The 
mountains  around,  nowhere  exceeding  1700  ft.  above  the  lake, 
commence  in  wooded  heights,  and  descend  to  the  water's  edge 
in  gentle  slopes  covered  with  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens, 
cultivated  fields,  and  verdant  meadows,  aud  studded  over  with 
country-seats  and  smiling  villages.  A  considerable  traffic  is 
carried  on  upon  the  lake  by  means  of  small  vessels,  and  a 
steamer  regularly  plies  upon  it.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish. 
Its  chief  feeder  is  the  Lirith  canal,  communicating  with  the 
Wallenstatter-see.  It  discharges  itself  at  the  town  of  Zurich 
by  the  Limmat. 

ZURNDORF,  or  ZURANY,  a  vil.  Hungary,  co.  Wiesel- 
burg,  on  the  Leytha,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  34  m.  E.S.E. 
Vienna ;  with  a  chapel  surmounted  by  a  tower,  several  schools, 
a  saltpetre-refinery,  and  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  timber,  wax, 
and  honey.  Pop.  1267. 

ZURRAH,  a  lake,  Afghanistan.     See  DURRA. 
ZURZACH,  a  vil.  and  par.   Switzerland,  can.  Aargau, 
18m.  N.E.  Aarau  ;  with  two  churches,  a  townhouse,  merchant- 
house,  and  hospital,  and  two  of  the  most  important  fairs  in 
Switzerland,  each  lasting  10  days.     Pop.  904. 

ZUSAM,  a  river,  Germany,  rises  in  S.W.  of  Bavaria; 
flows  circuitously  N.  past  Wertingen,  and  after  a  course  of 
40  rn.,  joins  r.  bank  Danube  opposite  to  Donauworth. 

ZUTPHEN,  a  tn.  and  irregularly  for 
tified  fortress,  Holland,  prov.  Gelderland, 
27  m.  N.E.  Arnhem,  r.  bank  Ijssel,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  Berkel.  It  is  entered 
by  five  gates,  and  the  ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees.  It  has  several  spacious  market 
places,  a  tasteful  townhouse,  a  weigh-house, 
and  watch-hou.se,  barracks,  two  reformed 
churches,  and  Baptist,  Lutheran,  and  Jan- 
senist  churches,  a  synagogue,  two  orphan 
hospitals,  an  hospital  for  old  men,  and  one 
for  old  women,  and  numerous  benevolent 
and  religious  associations,  a  Latin,  a  draw 
ing,  a  town,  a  poor,  and  several  other 
schools,  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
music  and  the  natural  sciences.  Zutphen 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic 
league,  and  had  a  considerable  foreign  trade, 
which  has  now  ceased  to  exist.  But  she 
still  has  an  active  home  trade,  more  espe 
cially  in  sending  timber,  both  rough  and 
prepared,  down  the  Ijssel.  The  trade  in 
grain  and  other  agricultural  produce  is  like- 
rable  and  increasing.  The  only  manufactures 
are  leather.  There  are  also  some  limekilns,  a 
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pottery-work,  and  oil  and  corn  mills.  Steamers  ply  on  the 
Ijssel.  Pop.  (1851),  12,229. 

ZUURBRAAK,  a  vil.  Cape  Colony,  dist.  Zwellendam, 
140  rn.  E.  Cape  Town,  on  the  Buffeljagts.  It  is  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  has  a  mission-house, 
chapel,  school-house,  &c. 

ZUYDER-ZEE,  a  sea,  Holland.     See  ZDIDER-ZEK. 

ZUZWEIL,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and  11  m. 
AV.N.  W.  St.  Gall  ;  with  an  old  parish  church,  and  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  The  district  around  is  very  fertile,  produc 
ing  much  corn,  fruit,  and  wine.  Pop.  1059. 

ZVENIGOROUKA,  a  tn.  Russia,  gov.  and  98  m.  S.S.E. 
Kiev,  on  the  Znigly.  Pop.  1000. 

ZVORNIK,  a  fortified  tn.  European  Turkey,  Bosnia,  cap. 
sanjak,  1.  bank  Drin,  72  m.  W.S.W.  Belgrade.  It  has  several 
mosques,  Greek  and  R.  Catholic  churches,  two  castles,  and  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  15,000. 

ZWARTE-BERG,  or  BLACK  MOUNTAINS,  a-  range,  Cape 
Colony,  which  breaking  off  from  the  Bokkeveld,  stretches  E. 
between  divs.  Worcester  and  Beaufort  on  the  N.,  and  Zwel 
lendam  and  George  on  the  S.,  forming  the  abutment  of  the 
Great  Karoo.  In  some  places  it  rises  to  the  height  of  4000  ft. 

ZWARTESLUIS,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  9  m. 
N.  Zwolle,  on  the  Zwartewater.  It  has  two  churches,  and  a 
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good  trade  in  turf.  Its  inhabitants  engaged  most  in  seafaring 
and  ship-building.  Pop.  1270, 

ZWARTEWAL,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  3  m. 
S.  Brielle,  on  the  Nieuwe-Maas.  It  is  a  pretty  pleasant  place, 
with  a  church,  and  an  annual  fair.  Inhabitants  engaged  in 
fishing.  Pop.  1006. 

ZWARTKOPS,  a  river,  Cape  Colony,  formed  by  several 
streams  from  the  Koggeveld  Mountains;  flows  W.S.W.,  and 
joins  the  Great  Doom,  after  a  course  of  about  100  m. 

ZWEIBRUCKEN  [Latin,  Brpontium;  French,  Deux- 
Ponts],  a  tn.  Bavaria,  Palatinate,  pleasantly  situated  among 
woody  heights,  on  the  Erbach,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Serre,  34  m.  W.  by  N.  Landau.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  two 
wooden  bridges  across  the  Erbach,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
cathedral  and  two  other  Protestant  churches,  a  R.  Catholic 
church  in  a  part  of  the  ancient  palace  belonging  to  the  dukes 
of  Zweibriicken,  a  lyceum,  and  several  other  schools,  a  house 
of  correction,  an  orphan  and  other  hospitals;  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  hardware,  cutlery,  oil,  and  leather, 
and  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  edition  of  the  classics 
known  by  the  name  of  '  Bipont',  was  published  here  in  1779. 
Pop.  8000. 

ZWEISIMMEN,  a  vil.  and  par.  Switzerland,  can.  and 
27  m.  S.S.W.  Bern,  agreeably  situated  in  a  valley  at  the 
junction  of  the  Great  and  Little  Simmen ;  with  an  old  church, 
school-house,  hospital,  and  prison.  Pop.  1970. 

ZWELLENDAM,  or  SWELLENDAM,  a  vil.  and  div.  Cape 
Colony.  The  VILLAGE,  in  the  hilly  and  verdant  district  of  the 
Gras-Veld,  on  a  small  stream  called  the  Cornlands,  about  2  in. 
above  its  junction  with  the  Breede,  110  m.  E.  by  S.  Cape 
Town,  consists  of  about  450  neat  white  houses,  partly  in  Eng 
lish  and  partly  in  Dutch  style,  interspersed  with  trees  and 
gardens;  and  has  a  church,  a  commodious  school-house,  a 

library,  reading-room,  and  prison.  Pop.  about  2000. The 

DIVISION,  bounded,  N.  by  the  Great  Zwarteberg,  separating  it 
from  Worcester ;  W.  Worcester  and  Caledon ;  S.  the  ocean ; 
and  E.  the  Gouritz,  and  its  tributary  Gamka,  separating  it  from 
George;  area,  about  6000  sq.  m.  The  coast  possesses  in 
Cape  Aguihas,  the  most  S.  point  of  the  African  continent, and 
in  Port  Beaufort,  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  admits  vessels 
drawing  10  ft.,  and  at  which  there  is  a  considerable  export  of 
wool,  aloes,  skins,  hides,  feathers,  &c.,  to  Great  Britain;  and 
of  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  £e.,  to  the  Mauritius,  Table 
Bay,  and  Algoa  Bay.  The  interior,  which  is  mountainous  in 
the  N.,  and  slopes  gradually  toward  the  coast,  is  traversed 
centrally  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  the  Breede,  and  has  much  good 
pasture-land,  on  which  stock  thrives  well,  but  often  suffers 
severely  from  drought  in  summer. 

ZWENKAU,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  and  10  m.  S.  Leipzig, 
r.  bank  Elster;  with  a  church  and  a  castle,  manufactures  of 
linen  and  basket-work,  and  a  powder-mill.  Pop.. 2775. 

ZWESTEN,  a  vil.  Hesse-Cassel,  Niederhessen,  circle 
Fritzlar,  on  the  Wetzelbach;  with  a  parish  church,  and  seve 
ral  mills.  Pop.  1156. 

ZWETTL,  a  tn.  Lower  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Great  Kamp  and  Zwettel,  24  m.  N.W.  Krems.  It  has  a  Cis 
tercian  abbey,  with  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  and  a  library  rich 
in  MSS. ;  an  educational  institute,  an  hospital,  and  a  theatre; 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  and  a  trade 
in  hemp,  flax,  provisions,  and  wood.  Pop.  2150. 

ZW  JCKAU,  a  tn.  Saxony,  cap.  circle,  1.  bank  Mulde,  60  m. 
W.S.W.  Dresden,  and  on  the  Leipzig  railway.  It  has  five 
churches,  one  of  them  a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  in 
teresting  monuments;  a  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of  30,000 
vols. ;  an  old  castle,  converted  into  a  workhouse ;  manufac 
tures  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  dyes,  and  chemical  products, 
numerous  tanneries,  dye-works,  bleachtields,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mills,  and  a  considerable  transit  and  general  trade.  Pop 
(184'J),  12,703. 


ZWICKAU,  or  ZWIKK,  a  tn.  Bohemia,  circle  and  N.W. 
Bunzlau,  near  Reichstadt;  with  a  church,  a  townhouse,  nume 
rous  cotton-mills,  and  manufactures  of  glass-beads.  Pop.  3558. 

ZWIESEL,  a  market  tn.  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Black 
Regen,  31  m.  N.N.W.  Passau;  with  two  churches,  a  town- 
house,  manufactures  of  articles  in  wood,  numerous  breweries, 
and  a  trade  in  cattle.  Pop.  1245. 

ZWUNDRECHT,  a  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland, 
10  m.  S.E.  Rotterdam,  on  the  Maas,  opposite  Dordrecht; 
with  two  churches,  three  boat-building  yards,  a  brewery,  salt 
pans,  and  several  mills.  Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in  gar 
dening.  Large  quantities  of  vegetables  are  sent  over  to 
Dordrecht,  and  supplied  to  passing  vessels.  Pop.  2016. 

ZWINGENBERGr,  a  tn.  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Berg- 
strasse,  and  on  the  Main  and  Neckar  railway,  10  m.  S.  Darm 
stadt.  It  is  immediately  under  the  woody  Meliboaus,  which 
is  usually  ascended  from  it.  Pop.  1445. 

ZW1TTAU,  or  ZWJTAWA,  a  tn.  and  river,  Austria,  Mo 
ravia.  The  TOWN,  circle  and  38  m.  W.N.  W.  Olmiitz,  prettily 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  ditches,  well  built;  and  has  three  churches,  and  extensive 

manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  3699. 

The  RIVER  flows  S.  to  Briinn,  and  joins  1.  bank  Schwarza, 
after  a  course  of  about  60  m. 

ZWOLLE,  a  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overijssel,  51  m.  E.N.E. 
Amsterdam,  on  the  Vecht,  and  communicating  by  a  canal  with 
the  Ijssel.  It  was  formerly  a  fortified  but  is  now  an  open  town, 
the  last  remains  of  its  walls  having  been  levelled  in  1842,  and 
the  whole  converted  into  pleasant  walks.  The  town  is  sur 
rounded  by  a  broad  ditch  filled  with  clear  fresh- water,  and  it  is 
intersected  by  three  canals,  across  which  are  numerous  bridges 
of  wood  and  stone.  It  has  several  open  places  called  market 
places,  of  which  the  Groote-markt,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  not  only  the  finest,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Hol 
land,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  elegant  houses.  It  possesses 
a  beautiful  townhall,  a  government-house,  court  of  justice, 
prison,  weigh-house,  watch-house,  three  Reformed  and  eight 
other  churches,  orphan,  female,  and  general  hospitals,  Latin, 
industrial,  drawing,  poor,  and  numerous  other  schools,  a  geo 
graphical  and  historical,  two  literary,  and  several  benevolent 
and  religious  societies.  Zwolle  has  a  considerable  transit 
trade,  for  which  its  position  and  means  of  communication  in 
all  directions  render  it  well  suited.  It  likewise  has  three 
boat-building  yards,  four  tanneries,  two  salt-works,  seven 
rope-works,  two  breweries,  dye  works,  and  print-works;  with 
manufactures  of  soap,  vinegar,  calico,  &c.  It  is  the  birth 
place  of  Terburg  the  painter.  Thomas  ii  Kempis  resided 
64  years,  and  died  in  1471,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes,  out 
side  one  of  the  town-gates.  Pop.  (1851),  18,028. 

ZWONITZ,  a  tn.  Saxony,  circle  Zwickau,  12  m.  S.S.W. 
Chemnitz;  with  manufactures  of  hosiery,  calico,  and  lace, 
tile-works,  a  paper,  several  saw,  and  other  mills.  Pop.  2012. 

ZWYJS'DRECHT,  a  vil.  and  com.  Belgium,  prov.  E. 
Flanders,  3  m.  W.  Antwerp;  with  three  breweries,  two  build 
ing-yards,  and  a  flour-mill.  Inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  in 
cattle-rearing.  Pop.  1992. 

ZYDACZOW,  a  tn.  Austria,  Galicia,  circle  and  15  m. 
N.E.  Stry,  on  a  river  of  same  name.  It  is  surrounded  towards 
the  N.  by  extensive  forests;  and  has  two  Greek  churches. 

ZYGHUR,or  JAYGHUK,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor, 
dist.Concan,  about  14  m.  above  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the 
bay  of  same  name,  118  m.  S.  by  E.  Bombay.  The  river,  at 
its  entrance  about  £  m.  broad,  is  defended  by  a  fort,  and  lim  d 
by  straggling  villages  up  to  the  town,  which  is  a  place  of  con 
siderable  size,  and  also  defended  by  a  fort.  On  the  bay,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  there  is  a  haven,  inside  which  ves 
sels  of  large  size  may  lie  completely  sheltered  at  all  seasons. 

ZYTOMIR,  a  tn.  Russia.     See  JITOMIR. 

ZYWIECZ.  a  tn.  Austria.     See  SEYBUSCII. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


V  Places  recently  discovered,  or  respecting  which  fresh  information  Las  been  obtained,  with  a  few  that  late  events 
have  brought  prominently  into  notice,  or  which  were  overlooked  in  the  earlier  impressions  of  the  Work. 
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ADAMAUA,  or  FUMBINA,  a  kingdom.  Central  Africa,  be- 
tween  lat.  6°  and  11°  N.;  and  Ion.  11^  and  17"  E.  Much  of  the 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  though  none  of  the  summits  appear 
to  reach  the  snow-limit,  that  of  Atlautika,  near  the  centre,  is  from 
9000  ft.  to  10,000ft.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Benue  or  Beimel, 
and  its  tributary  the  Faro.  Neither  has  been  properly  explored,  but 
the  former,  said  to  rise  in  the  S.E.  of  the  kingdom,  traverses  it 
centrally,  first  in  a  N.  and  then  in  a  W.  direction ;  and  the  latter, 
said  to  rise  in  the  S.,  in  Mount  Labal,  flows  N.N.E.,  skirting  the  E. 
slope  of  Mount  Atlantika,  and  joins  the  Benue  about  20  m.  N.E. 
Yola.  Where  crossed  by  Dr.  Barth,  the  Benue  had  a  width  of 
about  ^  m.,  and  a  depth  of  about  10  ft. ;  the  Faro  a  width  of  about 
700  yards,  and  a  depth  of  3  ft.  Both  rivers  have  a  strong  current, 
inundate  extensive  tracts  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  full  of 
crocodiles.  The  Benue  is  supposed  to  carry  gold.  From  Uba,  the 
most  N.  town  of  Adamaua,  southward,  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  splendid  herbage,  and  enlivened  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Fellatahs.  The  population  appears  to  be  con 
siderable,  as  large  towns  are  met  with  every  three  or  four  hours, 
with  intervening  villages,  occupied  exclusively  by  slaves,  who  do  all 
the  work,  and  are  very  numerous,  every  Fellatah,  even  the  poorest, 
possessing  at  least  from  two  to  four,  while  those  of  the  chiefs  seem 
to  be  almost  countless.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  cattle,  slaves  are  con 
sidered  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  slavery  and  slave-trade  exist  to  such  a  degree.  Next 
to  this  abominable  traffic  the  chief  article  of  trade  is  ivory,  which 
is  extremely  cheap,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  elephants. 
The  principal  imports  are  lurkedies,  robes,  glass,  pearls,  and  salt. 
Instead  of  cowries,  which  have  here  no  value,  the  current  medium 
of  barter  is  narrow  stripes  of  coarse  cotton,  called  gebbeya.  After 
Yola,  the  capital,  the  most  important  towns  are  Saraw  and  Fatauel 
or  Patawel,  the  latter  being  the  great  ivory-market  of  this  part  of 
Central  Africa.—  (Richardson,  Barth,  &c.,  Exped.  to  Central  Africa.) 

AGADEZ,  u  tn.,  N.  Africa,  Sahara,  kingdom  of  Air  or 
Asben.  about  800  m.  S.S.W.  Mourzouk;  lat.  10°  30'  N.;  lou.  7° 
30'  E.  It  is  situated  on  a  liamada  or  table-land,  consisting  of 
sandstone  and  granitic  formations;  is  about  3  rn.  in  circuit ;  and  lias 
almost  a  ruined  appearance,  consisting  of  about  700  houses,  built 
of  mud,  occasionally  white-washed,  and  flut-roofed  with  planks 
of  date-palm  covered  with  mats  and  earth.  A  tower  90  ft.  to  93  ft. 
high  is  the  principal  defence.  The  manufactures,  of  limited  ex 
tent,  consist  of  mats  and  leather  work,  particularly  sandals,  and 
the  saddles  used  in  riding  the  maheris  or  swift  camels ;  the  trade 
is  chiefly  in  mil!et,  which  is  almost  the  only  food.  The  inhabitants, 
now  only  about  8000,  though  they  formerly  numbered  from  50,000 
to  60,000,  speak  a  peculiar  language  called  Emghedesie,  which  is 
also  spoken  at  Timbuctoo,  and  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
civilization,  having  five  or  six  schools,  in  which  the  boys  are  taught 
to  read  the  Koran  and  to  write.— (Richardson,  Barth,  &c.,  Exped 
to  Central  Africa.) 

AIR,  AHIR,  or  ASBEN,  a  kingdom,  Africa,  Sahara,  between 
lat.  16°  15'  and  20°  15'  N. ;  and  luii.  C"  15'  and  9'  30'  E.;  area, 
about  37,000  geo.  sq.  in.  It  consists  of  a  succession  of  mountain 
groups  and  valleys,  with  a  general  W.  slope,  and  attains  in  its 
culminating  point,  Mount  Dogern,  situated  near  the  centre  a 
height  of  5000  ft.  1U  the  S.  a  hamada  or  table-land,  forms  the 
boundary  and  water-shed  between  the  Sahara  and  Soodau.  The 
prevailing  rocks  are  granite  and  sandstone,  but  in  the  S.  basaltic 
cones  and  trachyte  pierce  the  horizontal  sandstone  strata.  The 
valleys,  though  separated  by  complete  deserts,  are  very  fertile,  and 
often  of  picturesque  appearance,  winding  along  steep  precipices, 
and  presenting  threads  of  green  in  which  the  tholukh  and  several 
species  of  mimosa  and  acacia,  with  the  suak  and  other  trees  flourish 
in  immense  growth,  sometimes  garlanded  and  festooned  by  parasiti 
cal  plants.  Various  wild  animals,  including  the  giraffe,  hyena,  wolf, 
jackal,  wild  boar,  wild  ox,  &c.,  range  at  will  in  unfrequented  places 


The  climate  partakes  partly  of  that  of  the  Sahara  and  partly  of 
that  of  Soodan,  more  agreeable  than  the  former,  less  dangerous 
than  the  latter,  and  on  the  whole  healthy  and  not  unsuitable  for 
Europeans.  The  tropical  rains  fall  regularly,  the  rainy  season 
lading  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October. 
During  the  winter-months,  the  temperature  sometimes  falls  to  the 
freezing  point,  and  ice  is  occasionally  found  in  the  S.  hamada.  The 
soil  is  cultivated  mostly  by  slaves,  and  gardens  and  corn-fields,  ir 
rigated  during  the  dry  months,  are  common,  near  the  towns  and 
villages.  The  principal  vegetable  products  are yhussub  (millet),  wine, 
dates,  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  senna,  and  indigo.  The  most 
important  mineral  is  salt,  which  is  exchanged  fur  the  productions 
of  Soodan,  on  which  the  inhabitants,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  great 
tribes  called  the  Kelowis  and  Kilgris,  depend  more  than  they  ought, 
trusting  too  little  to  their  own  resources.  The  government  is  de 
scribed  as  a  monarchy,  with  a  curious  mixture  of  the  patriarchal 
character,  and  even  a  dash  of  democracy.  The  chief  town  is  Agadez. 
Pop.  about  64,000,  said  to  furnish  14,000  able-bodied  warriors.— 
(Richardson,  Barth,  &c.,  Exped.  to  Central  Africa.) 

ALMA,  a  river,  Russia,  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea,  formed  by 
several  streams  from  Mounts  Chatir-dagh  and  Babugan  ;  flows 
W.N.W.,  aud  falls  into  the  S.  part  of  Kalamita  Bay  about  18  m. 
N.  Sevastopol.  It  is  a  rapid  but  insignificant  stream,  which  has 
acquired  celebrity  from  a  battle  which  now  bears  its  name,  and 
was  fought  September  20,  1854,  when  the  Russians,  though  ad 
vantageously  posted,  with  a  most  formidable  artillery,  on  the  heights 
which  line  its  1.  bank,  were  driven  from  their  position  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  by  the  Anglo-French  army,  and  forced  to  a  preci 
pitate  retreat. 

ARABAT,  or  TONKA,  an  isthmus  or  tongue  of  land,  Russia, 
off  the  E.  of  the  Crimea,  washed  on  its  W.  side  by  the  Sivache  or 
Putrid  Sea,  and  its  E.  by  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  on  the  N.  by  the  Genitchi  or  Tonkoi  Strait,  and 
stretches  continuously  for  about  70  m.  between  N.N.W.  and 
S.S.E.,  to  the  town  of  Arabat.  It  consists  of  a  low  bank,  with  an 
average  width  of  not  more  than  1  in.,  though  it  widens  out  towards 
the  N.  at  two  places,  the  more  S.  of  which  contains  the  fresh-water 
lake  of  Presnoe,  and  the  more  N.  the  silt-water  lake  of  Genitchi. 
The  shore  of  its  E.  side  is  nearly  an  unbroken  line  of  sand,  but 
that  of  its  W.  side,  which  is  irregularly  shaped,  and  very  much  ser 
rated,  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable  earth.  The  depth  of  water 
on  the  E.  side,  about  1  m.  oif  the  shore,  is  from  14  ft.  to  22  ft., 
with  a  bottom  of  sand  and  shells.  A  road  has  been  carried  along 
the  whole  line  of  the  isthmus. 

BELBEK,  or  KABARTA,  a  river,  Russia,  in  the  S.  of  the  Cri 
mea,  rises  in  a  slope  of  the  Yaila  Mountains;  flows  first  N.W., 
then  turns  gradually  W.S.W.,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea,  3  m. 
N.  Sevastopol.  In  its  upper  course  it  forms  small  cascades  among 
densely-wooded  valleys,  and  is  usually  called  the  Kabarta.  At  Albat, 
where  the  Belhek  proper  commences,  it  rushes  between  a  continu 
ous  chain  of  wild  ravines  and  calcareous  heights  of  fantastic  shape. 
Near  its  mouth  these  heights  terminate  in  abrupt  capes. 

BESIKA  BAY,  Asiatic  Turkey,  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  immedi 
ately  N.  of  isl.  Tenedos,  and  S.  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  neither 
very  commodious  nor  well  sheltered,  but  was  for  sometime  the 
station  of  the  allied  British  and  French  fleets,  before  their  entrance 
into  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war. 

BOORANPOOR,  BURHAMPOOR,  or  BURHAMPORE,  a  tn. 
Hindoostan,  presid.  and  prov.  Bengal,  (list,  and  5  m.  S.  by  VV. 
Moorshedabad,  1.  bank  Bagerathy,  a  large  offset  of  the  Ganges,  on 
a  rich  alluvial  flat,  covered  with  luxuriant  and  almost  tropical  ve 
getation,  and  though  once  extremely  unhealthy,  said  to  have  been 
so  much  improved  by  sanitary  measures,  as  to  be  second  to  no  • 
locality  in  Bengal  for  salubrity.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  civil  establish 
ment,  consisting  of  the  usual  European  and  native  functionaries ; 
and,  beside  many  stately  house*  in  its  vicinity,  giving  it  an  air  of 
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grandeur  and  importance,  has  splendid  military  cantonments,  in 
which  the  quarters  of  the  European  officers,  composed  of  long 
ranges  of  edifices,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed,  and  the  grand  square, 
inclosing  an  excellent  parade-ground,  have  a  striking  appearance. 
— (Thornton's  Gaz.  of  India) 

BDRRAMPOOR,  or  BBBBAHPOBB,  a  tn.  Hindoostan,  presid. 
Madras,  dist.  Ganjain,  335  m.  S  S.W.  Calcutta.  It  consists  of  a 
town  and  a  military  cantonment.  The  town  has  narrowdirty  streets, 
mean  houses,  mostly  of  mud,  with  a  few  of  brick ;  bazaars  well  sup 
plied  both  with  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  manufactures  of  silk 
and  colton  goods,  and  of  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  sugar-candy, 
The  cantonment  is  situated  on  a  ro<5ky  ledge,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  cultivated  plain  studded  with  numerous  tanks,  but  not  watered 
by  any  perennial  stream.  Pop.  of  tn.,  exclusive  of  cantonment, 
a  l)out  20,000. 

CHILIAN,  a  tn.  Chili,  cap.  prov.  Nuble,  in  an  angle  between 
the  Chilian  and  Nuble,  180  m.  S.  by  W.  Santiago.  It  consists  of 
an  ancient  and  a  modern  portion,  the  former  built  by  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  who  made  it  a  place  of  some  strength,  in  which  the 
early  settlers  often  found  an  asylum  when  hard  pressed  by  the 
Araucanians.  Pop.  10,282.  On  the  E.  limits  of  the  prov.,  whose 
fertile  soil  produces  much  grain  and  wine,  and  rears  numerous 
herds  of  cattle,  is  the  great  volcano  of  Chilian. 

KALAFAT,  a  tn.  Little  Walachia,  cap.  dist.  and  on  a  plain  of 
same  name,  1.  bank  Danube,  about  1  in.  E.  Widdin,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  370  m.  N.W.  Constantinople.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls ;  consists  of  about  2000  houses,  and  has  three  churches,  a 
townhall,  custom-house,  quarantine,  and  cavalry-barracks.  It  is  a 
strong  military  position  ;  the  Turks  having  (1853-4)  thrown  up 
formidable  redoubts  and  other  works  partly  on  two  high  hills  in  its 
plain,  while  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  Russians. 

KALAMITA  BAY,  Black  Sea,  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Crimea, 
commences  at  Cape  Eupatoria  and  trends  round,  first  E.N.E.  to 
the  town  of  that  name,  and  then  S.S.E.  by  a  gentle  curve  to  its 
termination  at  Cape  Lukul  or  Ulukul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alma. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  bay,  the  average  depth  is  about  20  fathoms, 
but  on  nearing  the  coast  diminishes  to  10  and  ultimately  to  5 
fathoms.  The  only  proper  roadstead  is  that  of  Koslov  or  Eupatoria, 
which,  however,  lies  exposed  to  storms  from  all  points  of  the  com 
pass  except  the  N.,  where  the  town  and  rising  ground  give  it  shelter. 

KALARASII,  a  large  vil.  European  Turkey,  Walachia,  60  m. 
E.S.E.  Bucharest,  and  7  m.  N.  by  E.  Silistria. 

KAMIESCH  BAY,  Black  Sea,  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea,  about 
1  m.  E.  Cape  Khersonese,  properly  consists  of  two  distinct  inden 
tations,  forming  a  common  sheet  of  water  at  the  entrance,  but 
afterwards  separated  by  an  isthmus  about  700  yards  broad.  The 
more  E.  is  properly  called  Kamiesch,  and  the  W.  Kazatch  or 
Fanary  Bay.  The  greatest  depth,  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  gradually 
decreases  to  2  fathoms. 

KASHNA,  CASHNA,  KACHENA,  or  KATSENA,  a  tn.  Central 
Africa,  cap.  princip.  of  same  name,  85  m.  N.W.  Kano;  lat.  12°  59' 
N. ;  Ion.  b°  30'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  clay-walls,  inclosing  a  very 
extensive  space,  of  which  not  more  than  one-tenth  is  built  upon, 
the  rest  being  laid  out  in  fields  or  covered  with  wood.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  in  ruins,  in  consequence  of  the  preference  given  to 
Kano,  since  the  Fellatah  conquest.  The  governor's  house,  about 
^  m.  E.  of  the  other  buildings,  resembles  a  large  village.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  tanned  bnllocks'-hides,  and  various  arti 
cles  in  leather ;  and  the  trade,  though  greatly  decayed,  is  still  con 
siderable.  The  inhabited  houses  number  about  700. 

KATCIIA,  a  river,  Russia,  gov.  Taurida,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
Crimea,  is  formed  by  several  streams  from  the  Yaila  Mountains ; 
flows  W.N.W.  between  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Alma  and  Bel- 
bek,  collecting  its  waters  from  numerous  valleys  and  hollow  glens, 
and  lastly  passing  through  a  fine  open  and  fertile  country,  inter 
spersed  with  villages  and  embellished  with  orchards,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea  about  7  m.  N.  Sevastopol.  In  summer  it  is  only  a 
shallow  brook,  but  in  winter  and  spring  often  becomes  a  swollen 
and  dangerous  torrent. 


THE   END. 


KHERSONESE,  or  CHERSONESE,  a  cape,  Russia,  forming 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Crimea.  It  terminates  a  peninsula  on 
which  the  ancient  town  of  Chersonesus  is  believed  to  have  stood, 
and  after  reaching  the  water's  edge  is  continued  by  a  reef.  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  cape,  a  lighthouse  170  ft.  high  has  been  erected, 
preseniing  a  conspicuous  mark  by  day,  and  furnishing  by  night  a 
light  which,  in  clear  weather,  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  17  m. 

MOULIN  [called  by  the  Russians  Neugeorgiewsk],  a  fortress. 
Poland,  woiwod  Plock,  at  the  confluence  of  the  United  Narew  anil 
Bug  with  the  Vistula,  15  m.  N.W.  Warsaw.  Its  position,  giving 
it  the  command  of  the  passage  of  these  rivers,  clearly  indicates  its 
military  importance,  and  accordingly,  in  the  17th  century,  the 
Swedes  formed  an  entrenched  camp  here.  Napoleon  saw  what 
might  be  made  of  it,  and  caused  its  fortifications  to  be  carried  on 
from  1807  to  1812.  In  1813  it  was  blockaded  by  the  Russians,  who 
only  obtained  possession  of  it  after  the  provisions  of  the  garrison 
were  completely  spent.  During  the  revolution  of  1831,  it  was 
heroically  defended  by  the  Polish  general  Ledochowski  till  the  fall 
of  Warsaw,  when  his  p'an  of  blowing  it  in  the  air  was  defeated  by 
the  pusillanimity  of  his  officers,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Since  then  its  fortifications  have  been  repaired,  enlarged,  and 
strengthened,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  formidable  places  \ 
in  the  Russian  dominions.  The  whole  space  within  the  works  • 
being  occupied  by  military  buildings,  there  is  no  proper  town. 

MONMOUTII,  a  mun.  and  pad.  bor.,  market  tn.,  and  par. 
England,  cap.  above  co.,  beautifully  situated  in  a  luxuriant  vale, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Munnow  and  Wye,  25  m.  N.  by  W. 
Bristol.  It  consists  of  several  streets  diverging  to  the  Wye,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge ;  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
of  which  only  a  gate  remains ;  and  defended  by  a  castle,  now  re 
duced  to  a  paltry  ruin  ;  is  in  general  well  built,  partly  of  ancient 
and  partly  of  modern  houses,  many  of  them  with  gardens  and 
orchards  attached ;  and  has  a  parish  and  a  district  church,  the  for 
mer  with  an  ancient  tower,  terminating  in  a  beautiful  spire ;  Wes- 
leyan,  Independent,  Baptist,  and  R.  Catholic  chapels,  free  gram 
mar,  national,  and  other  schools ;  an  excellent  market-house,  alms- 
houses,  a  dispensary,  manufactures  of  iron,  tin,  and  paper,  and  a 
trade  in  iron  and  timber.  Monmouth,  with  Newport  and  Usk, 
sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  5710. 

OLTENITZA,  a  vil.  European  Turkey,  Walachia,  at  the  con 
fluence  of  the  Argisch  with  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Turtukai,  35  m. 
S.E.  Bucha-rest.  Here,  on  Nov.  4,  1853,  the  Turks  gained  a  vic 
tory  over  the  Russians. 

SLOBODZIE,  a  market  tn.  European  Turkey,  Walachia,  63  m. 
E.  by  N.  Bucharest,  1.  bank  Jalomnitza,  here  crossed  by  a  flying- 
bridge. 

STRELETZK  A  or  ARROW  BAY,  Black  Sea,  in  the  S.W.  of  the 
Crimea,  forms  one  of  a  series  of  indentations  between  the  road  or 
harbour  of  Sevastopol  and  Cape  Khersonese.  It  is  little  more  than 
1  m.  W,  of  Quarantine  Bay,  and  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  form  a 
capacious  harbour,  extending  nearly  1^  m.  into  the  land.  The  depth 
at  its  entrance  is  12  fathoms,  but  diminishes  gradually  to  6  and  in 
some  parts  is  only  2  fathoms. 

TALCA,  a  tn.  Chili,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  near  the  river 
Maule,  and  140  m.  S.  Santiago.  It  was  founded  in  1742,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving  towns  in  Chili.  It  pos 
sesses  a  literary  institute  and  a  variety  of  educational  and  charit 
able  establishments.  Pop.  14,391. Ihe  PROVINCE  is  bounded, 

N.  by  the  Lontue  and  Malaquito,  separating  it  from  Colchagua  ; 
S.  the  Maule,  separating  it  from  the  prov.  of  that  name;  E.  tlie 
Andes,  in  which  the  lofty  peak  Descabezado  here  occurs ;  and  W. 
the  Pacific ;  length,  E.  to  W.,  120  m. ;  breadth,  N.  to  S.,  96  m. 
It  has  an  extremely  fertile  soil,  yielding  in  profusion  all  the  pro 
ducts  peculiar  to  S.  Chili;  a  mild  and  healthy  climate,  and  nume 
rous  streams,  affording  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of  transport.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat,  barley,  cattle,  lumber,  and  jerked  beef,  sent 
to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso.  The  inhabitants,  about  71,381,  are 
naturally  enterprising  and  industrious,  and  generally  in  good  cir 
cumstances. 
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IN 
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PREFATORY   NOTE, 


THE  following  Abstract  of  the  Census  of  1851  contains  tlie 
area  and  population  of  all  the  PARISHES  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  population  of  the  PARISHES  in  Scotland, 
with  the  county  or  counties  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  population  also  of  all  the  TOWNS,  TOWNSHIPS,  VIL 
LAGE'S,  and  HAMLETS,  of  500  inhabitants  and  upwards,  is 
given,  with  an  indication,  by  means  of  italic  letters,  of  the 
days  on  which  markets  are  held.  The  area  of  the  parishes 
in  Scotland  has  been  necessarily  omitted,  from  not  being 
given  in  the  Census ;  former  estimates  having  been  found 
erroneous,  arid  the  Ordnance  Survey  being  little  more  than 
commenced. 

In  a  separate  Table  is  given  the  population  of  all  the 
SMALLER  INHABITED  ISLANDS  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
far  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Census  returns. 

The  inquiries  undertaken  at  the  Census  of  1851  having 
been  more  extensive  than  those  of  any  previous  Census, 
the  classification  and  arrangement  of  its  materials  has  been 
a  work  of  the  most  laborious  character.  Every  page  of  the 
population  returns  bears  testimony  to  the  skill  and  to  the 
praiseworthy  painstaking  of  the  parties  employed  in  pre 
paring  them ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  means  of  reference 
are  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect  description. 
The  population  returns  of  Great  Britain  are  comprised  in 
two  volumes,  arranged  in  divisions,  each  containing  one 
or  more  counties,  and  in  districts  and  sub-districts  under 
each  division.  When  it  is  wished  to  ascertain  the  area 
and  population  of  a  parish,  reference  must  first  be  made 
at  least  to  two  INDEXES,  the  general  index,  and  the  index 
of  counties.  The  general  index  indicates  the  county, 
district,  and  sub-district ;  but,  as  it  neglects  to  indicate  the 
division,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  index  of  counties 
to  ascertain  this  fact,  and  also  to  find  out  the  volume  in 
which  it  is  recorded.  Having  acquired  this  amount  of 
preliminary  information,  but  still,  not  knowing  the  page 
in  which  the  population  of  the  parish  in  question  is  to  be 
found,  the  inquirer  turns  to  the  volume,  division,  and 
county  indicated,  and  by  running  his  finger  down  the  mar- 
gin  of  page  after  page,  at  last  discovers  the  number  of  the 
district,  and  with  it  the  sub-district,  containing  the  parish 
he  is  in  quest  of.  All  this  unnecessary  labour,  cross  re 
ference,  and  search,  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  had 
the  general  index  indicated,  Ln  addition  to  the  information 


it  contains,  the  number  ot  tiie  volume,   division,  and  page 
in  which  the  place  is  recorded. 

In  the  Census  returns  both  for  England  and  Scotland 
the  population  of  many  small  towns  and  considerable  vil 
lages  is  not  given  separately,  but  is  included  in  the  return 
for  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated.  The  tables 
thus  fail  to  supply  a  piece  of  information  much  desiderated 
both  by  the  compilers  and  the  readers  of  Gazetteers. 

Even  the  inadequate  assistance  provided  for  consulting  the 
Census  of  Great  Britain  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  returns 
for  Ireland.  No  general  index  has  been  attached  to  the 
Irish  Census.  The  returns  for  this  section  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  arranged  in  counties,  subdivided  into  ba 
ronies.  Having  ascertained,  from  a  local  Gazetteer  or 
other  source,  the  county  and  barony  in  which  any  given 
parish  is  situated,  the  inquirer  turns  over  page  after  page  of 
the  county  returns  till  he  finds  the  barony ;  but  as  parishes 
frequently  are  not  situated  wholly  in  one  barony,  the 
population  and  area  must  often  be  sought  for  in  different 
baronies,  and  even  counties,  and  the  several  entries  added 
together,  before  he  can  arrive  at  the  sum  total  either  of 
area  01  population. 

The  difficulty  of  consulting  the  returns  having  added 
greatly  to  the  labour  of  compiling  the  following  Abstract, 
has  necessarily  increased  the  liability  to  error  and  omission  ; 
but  as  every  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  compilation, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  slips  are  few  in  number,  and  it  is  be 
lieved  that  this  Abstract  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
that  has  yet  been  issued. 

Explanation  of  the  abbreviations  used  in  the  Abstract: — 


city. 

town. 

township. 

village. 

villages. 

parish. 
v.-p.    village  and  parish. 
tn.  -p.  town  and  parish. 
isl.       island. 
M.        municipal  borough. 


tn. 
tns. 


p. 


p.       parliamentary  borough. 
M.p.  municipal  and  parlia 
mentary  borough. 
dy.    daily.  ~) 

m.     Monday. 
t.       Tuesday. 
w.      Wednesday. 
th.     Thursday. 
/.       Friday. 
s.        Saturday. 


market 
days. 


The    names   of  Parliamentary   Boroughs 
small  capitals  :  thus,  PAISLEY. 


printed 
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FLACK. 

County. 

«R 

FLAGS. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 

PI.ACB. 

County. 

acres! 

Abbas,  p. 
Abberley,  p. 
Abberton   p. 

Somer. 
Wore. 

1,850 
2,636 

486 
695 

A  >crystwith,  M.  &.  ) 
i>.  m.  s.                  f 

Card. 

5,231 

Agliadowy,  p. 
Aghagallen,  p. 

Lond. 
Antrim 

16,304 

5,470 

6,315 
3,214 
6  511 

Abberton'  p. 

Wore. 

1,067 
1,001 

80 

m.f.        '              } 

Berks 

5954 

Aghagower.  p, 
Agbalee,  p.-v. 

Mayo 

Antrim 

°2'450 

L280 

Abbey,  p. 

Renfrew 

23,398 

Ahinger,  p. 

Surrey 

5,517 

870 

Agha  loo,  p 

Duugan. 

10,821 

6,722 

Abbey,  v. 

Tip. 

926 

Abingliall,  p. 

Glouces. 

751 

242 

Aghalurcher.  p. 

Tr.-Per 

15,471 

13,322 

Abbey,  p. 

Radnor 

10,965 

568 

Abington,  p. 

North. 

1,112 

164 

Aglmmore,  p 

Mayo 

22,510 

6,097 

Abbey,  p  -v. 

Clare 

4,714 

1  002 

Abington,  p. 

Li.-Tip. 

30,  VOO 

6,146 

Aghanagh,  p. 

Sligo 

7,747 

1,880 

Abbey,  p. 
Abbey  Dore,  p. 

Wat.-Ti 
Heref. 

9,376 
5.390 

3,819 
588 

Abington  (Great),  p 
Aliington  (Little),  p 

Camb. 
Camb. 

1,500 
1,120 

331 

307 

Aghnncon,  p. 
Aghanloo,  p. 

King's 
Loud. 

5,544 
8,251 

858 
1,514 

Abbeyfeale,  p.-v. 
Abbeygormagan,  p. 
Abbey  Holm,  tns. 
Abbey  Huton,  v. 

Limer. 
Gahvay 
Cumb. 

Stafford 

18,150 
11,757 

4,364 
2,047 
972 
616 

Abington  -in  -the-  ) 
Clav,  p.                  \ 
Ab-Kettleby,  p.-tns. 
Aboyne,  p. 

Camb. 
Leices. 
Aberd. 

1,237 
2,920 

238 
374 
1,108 

Aglianunssuii.  p. 
Agharra,  p. 
Agliavalluh,  p. 
Agbavea,  p. 

Donegal 
Kermh. 

3,827 
2,595 
16,743 
17,142 

1,158 
629 
5,100 
4,838 

Abbeyjerpoint,  p 
Abbey  Knockmoy.  p. 

Kilkny. 
Galwav 

1,008 
12,386 

305 

2,547 

Abthorpe,  p.-v. 
A  by,  p. 

North. 
Lincoln 

U40 

500 
391 

Aghaviller,  p. 
Agher,  p. 

Kilknv. 
Meatli 

5,671 
2,063 

1,170 
347 

Abbeylara,  p.-v. 

Longf. 

8,563 

1,861 

caster-Malbis,  p. 

York 

1,780 

231 

Aghern,  p. 

Corn 

3,489 

919 

Abbey-Leix,  tn.-p. 
Abbey-Leix,  tn.,  s. 

Qeeen's 
Queen's 

13,546 

5616 
1  341 

cconbury,  p. 
ccrington(New),  tn. 

Heref. 
Lane. 

1,591 

2,266 

141 

8,108 

Airhcrton,  p. 
Aghiart,  p. 

Lond. 

Gahvay 

3,897 
5,221 

2,024 
780 

Abbeymahon,  p. 

Cork 

4,482 

]  915 

chill,  isl.-p. 

Mayo 

51,522 

4,950 

Aghmacarr,  p. 

Queen^ 

9,601 

2,483 

Abbeyshrule,  p  -v. 
Abbey  Street,  tns. 

Longf. 
Cumb. 

2,340 

'680 
1,099 

chonry,  p.-h. 
cklam  (East),  p. 

Sligo 
Yofk 

80,718 
2,970 

13,345 
781 

Aghnameadle,  p. 
Aghnamullin,  p. 

Tip. 
Monag. 

10,322 
30,700 

2,191 
12,336 

Abbey  St.  Bathans,  p. 

Berw. 

155 

cklam(West),  p 

York 

1,476 

110 

Aghold,  p. 

Wickl. 

8,140 

U54 

Abbeystrowry,  p. 

Cork 

9,374 

6,900 

ckworth,  p. 

York 

2,270 

1,835 

Aghoure,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,171 

1,721 

Abbots-Anne,  p. 
Abbots.  Bickington,  p. 

Hants 
Devon 

3,351 

1,078 

590 
80 

coml),  p. 
comb(£.andW).tnt 

York 
North. 

2,273 

979 

Aghrim,  v. 
Agivey,  p. 

Gal  way 
Lond. 

7,252 
1,673 

1,356 
794 

Abbots  Bromley,  p. 

Stafford 

9,39  1 

1,663 

contrary,  p. 

Heref. 

1,591 

141 

Aglish,  p. 

Mayo 

14,417 

9,135 

Abbotsbury,  p. 

Dorset 

5,616 

1,077 

crise,  p. 

Kent 

1,034 

198 

Aglish    .. 

Cork 

6,771 

1,715 

Abbotsliall,  p.-v. 

Fife 

503 

Acton,  v.-p. 

Middle. 

2,286 

2,582 

Aglish,  p. 

Kerry 

4,857 

1,349 

Abbotsham,  p. 
Abbotside,  tns. 

Devon 
York 

1,758 

361 

588 

Acton,  p 
cton,  tns. 

Chester 
Chester 

15,542 

3,165 
424 

Aglish,  p. 
Aglish-Cloghaue,  p. 

Waterf. 
Tip. 

6,856 

5,898 

2,769 
1,218 

Abbots-Kcrswell,  p. 
Abbot's  Langley,  p.-v. 
Abbots-  Leigh,  p. 

Devon 
Herts 
Somer. 

1,461 
5,213 

2,228 

460 
2,384 
348 

c.ton,  p. 
Acton-Beauchamp.p 
Acton-Bnrnell,  v.-p 

Suffolk 
Worces. 
Salop 

2,811 
1,529 
3,141 

539 
206 
416 

Aglish-Cormick.  p 
Aglish-Urinagh,  p. 
Aglish-Martin,  p. 

Limer. 
Cork 
Kilkny. 

1,716 
3,310 
1,344 

429 
590 
458 

Abbotsley,  p. 

Hunt. 

2,110 

453 

Acton-Round,  p. 

Salop 

2,126 

168 

Agnes  (St.),  tn.-p.,  Ih. 

Cornw. 

8,354 

6,674 

Abbots-Morton,  p. 

Wore. 

1,420 

235 

Acton-Scott,  p. 

Salop 

1,889 

215 

Ahamlish,  p. 

Sligo 

16,414 

6,499 

Abbotston,  p. 

Hants 

2,921 

348 

Adamstown,  p. 

Wexf. 

8,134 

1,846 

Aharney,  p. 

Qn.-Kil 

6,939 

1,812 

Abdaston,  p. 

Stafford 

4,560 

591 

Ad:ire,  v.-p  ,  i. 

Limer. 

11,899 

3,671 

Ahascragh,  p. 

Galway 

17,342 

3,644 

Abdie,  p. 

Fife 

1,486 

Adderbury  (Kust),  p 

Oxford 

6,380 

2,310 

Ahinagb,  p. 

Cork 

9,420 

2,133 

Abdon,  p. 

Salop 

1  ,  1  34 

179 

Adderley,  p. 

Salop 

2,850 

5,353 

Ahoghill,  p  -v. 

Antrim 

35,288 

22,854 

Aber,  p  -v. 

Carnar. 

8,833 

543 

Addinghain,  p. 

Cumb. 

9,520 

728 

Aiglmrth,  h. 

1,830 

Aberaeron,  tn.  i. 

Cardig. 

543 

Addmgham,  p 

York 

5,472 

1,623 

Aighton,  tus. 

Lane. 

1,166 

Aberavon,  tn.-p. 

Glamor. 

2,"698 

2,380 

Addington,  p.-tns. 

Kent 

U42 

220 

Aikton,  p. 

Cumb. 

6,157 

Abercbirder,  p.-v. 

Banff 

1,066 

Addington,  p. 

Surrev 

3,900 

615 

Ainderby-Steeple,  p. 

York 

4,605 

845 

Abercorn,  p  -v. 

Linlith. 

977 

Addington,  p. 

Bucks 

1,320 

71 

Ainstable,  p 

Cumb. 

4,178 

524 

Aberdalgie,  p. 

Perth 

343 

Addington  (Great),  p 

North. 

1,230 

270 

Airdrie,tn,M.&P.M. 

Lanark 

14,43i 

Aberdare,  p. 

Glamor 

16,310 

14,999 

Addington  (Little),  p 

North. 

1,170 

299 

Airlie,  p. 

Forfar 

o-fi 

Aberdaron,  p. 

Carnar. 

7,078 

1,239 

Addle,  p. 

York 

6,356 

1,050 

Airth,  p. 

Stirling 

16,400 

1,319 

;      ABERDEEN,  M.  /. 

Aberd. 

53,808 

Addlestrop,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,285 

196 

Aiskew,  tns. 

York 

720 

"          p. 

Aberd. 

71,973 

Addlethorpe,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,006 

288 

Aismunderley,  tns. 

York 

67 

Aberdeen,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,857 

Addlington,  tns. 

Lancas 

1,090 

Aisthorpe,  p. 

Lincoln 

"803 

95 

Aberdeen  (Ne«),c. 
Aberdeen  (Old;,  c. 

Aberd. 
Aberd 

71,973 
],945 

Aderrig,  p 
Adisha.n,  p. 

Dublin 
Kent 

"759 
1,815 

100 
401 

AithstingandSand-  ) 
sting,  T).                ) 

Shell. 

2,603 

Aberdow,  p. 

Radnor 

4,300 

330 

Adlingfleet,  p 

York 

5,295 

487 

Akely.'p1 

Bucks 

1,080 

373 

Abererch,  p. 

Carnar 

5,962 

612 

Adrniston,  p. 

Dorset 

471 

82 

Akenhara,  p. 

Suffolk 

998 

131 

Aberfeldy,  v. 

Perth 

823 

Adnith,  p. 

Tip. 

855 

142 

Albans  (St.),  tn.  M.  s 

Herts 

7.0UO 

Aberffraw,  t!i. 

Angles. 

6,252 

1,338 

Adragoole,  p. 

Gal  way 

8,442 

2,757 

Alberbury,  p. 

Mo-Sa 

9.599 

1,743 

Aberfoil,  p. 

Perth 

514 

Adstock,  p. 

Bucks 

1,130 

393 

Alboum,  p. 

Sussex 

1,740 

337 

Aberford,  tn.-p. 
Abergavenny,     tn.  ) 
p.  /.  t.                  \ 

York 
Mourn. 

4,'i29 
4,229 

996 
5,506 

Advent,  p. 
Adwell,  p. 
Adwick-le-Street,  p. 

Cornw. 
Oxford 
York 

4,059 
439 
8,034 

252 

75 
480 

Albrightou,  [>. 
Alburgh,  p. 
Albnry,  p. 

Salop 
Norf. 
Oxford 

1,312 
1,110 

1,141 
575 

231 

Abergele,  tn.-p.,  s. 
Abergwilly,  v.-p. 

Denbigl 
Carmar 

4,053 
10,748 

3,307 
2,325 

Affane,  p.-v. 
Aff-Puddle,  p. 

Waterf. 
Dorset 

1,773 
3,818 

1,537 

488 

Albury,  p. 
Alby.p 

Surrey 

Norf. 

4,503 
811 

976 
272 

Aberlady,  p  -v. 

Had. 

1,099 

Agha,  p. 

Carlow 

4,184 

1,526 

Alcester,  tn   t. 

W»nv. 

2,027 

Aberlemno,  p. 

Forfar 

1,116 

Aghaboe,  p. 

Queen's 

18,703 

4,510 

Alcester,  tn.-p. 

Wanv. 

1,530 

378 

Aberlour,  p.-v. 

Banff 

1,447 

Aghabog,  p. 

Monag. 

11,51-4 

4,874 

Alciston,  p. 

Sussex 

2,079 

257 

Abernant,  p 

Carmar 

6,321 

869 

Agliabologue,  p. 

Cork 

18,733 

3,567 

Alconburv,  p. 

Hunt. 

3,700 

967 

Abernethy,  v.-p. 
Abernethy,  p. 

Perth 
Elg.-lu 

2,026 
1,871 

Aghacrew,  p. 
Aghacross,  p. 

Code 

1,230 
355 

323 

75 

Alconbury-with-  ) 
Weston,  p.        ) 

Hunt. 

1,540 

616 

Aber-Porth,  p. 
Aberwheeler,  tnj. 

Card. 
Denbigl 

2,200 

514 
503 

Aghada,  p. 
Aghade,  p. 

Cork 
Carlow 

2,458 

2,484 
430 

Aidborougli,  tn.-p.ie.j 
Aldborough,  tn.-p. 

Suffolk 
York 

1,832 
9,323 

1,627 
2,43s 

Aberynte,  p. 

Perth 

276 

Agbaderg,  p. 

Down 

KVJ-.10 

7,242 

Aidborougli,  p. 

Norf. 

778 

380 

Abervscir,  p. 
Aberystwith,  h. 

Brecon 
Card. 

1,918 

121 

5,189 

Agha  dor,  p. 
Aghadow  n,  p. 

Kerry 
Cork 

16,927 
8,953 

2,861 
3,328 

Aldbourne,  p.                 Wilts 
Aldbrough,  p.             |  York 

8,495 
6,319 

1,622 
1,U5 
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County. 

Art*, 
acres 

Eft 

Pl.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 
seres. 

Pop. 

Aldbnrv,  p. 

Herts 

2,071 

820 

Alton,  tn  -p  i. 

Hants 

3,896 

8,538 

AnwicV,  p 

Lincoln 

1,820 

307 

Aldebyl  p. 

Norf. 

3,050 

554 

Alton-Barnes,  p. 

Wilts 

1,053 

175 

Anwoth,  p. 

Kirk. 

900 

Aldenham,  p. 

Herts 

5,810 

1,656 

Alton-Pancras,  p 

Dorset 

2,2  J3 

282 

Apethorpe,  p. 

Notts 

2,030 

281 

Alderbury,  p. 
Alderford,  p. 

Wilts 
Norf. 

8,910 

432 

1,438 
41 

Altringham,  tu.  / 
Alva,  v.-p. 

Chester 

Stirling 

4,488 
3,204 

Apley,  p. 
Appleby,  tn  -p.  s. 

Lincoln 
Westm. 

1,058 
14,550 

192 
1,256 

Alderley,  p. 

Glouc. 

898 

145 

Alvah,  p 

Banff 

16,866 

1,402 

Appleby,  p. 

Lincoln 

6,164 

48] 

Aldennaston,  p. 

Berks 

3,009 

783 

Alvecliurch,  p. 

Worces. 

6,747 

1,600 

Appleby,  p. 

De.-Lei 

2,058 

1.181 

Alderminster,  p. 
Alilernev,  isl. 

Wore. 
K»g  Ch 

3,107 

522 
3,333 

Ahelev,  p.-lus, 
Alverd'iscott,  p. 

Salop 
Devon 

6,788 
2,273 

1,041 
340 

Appleby-St.    Law.  ) 
rence,  p.               j~ 

Westm. 

5,350 

1,453 

Aldershott,  p. 

Hants 

i.'iii 

.875 

Alverstoke,  p. 

Hants 

5,222 

16,908 

Applecross,  p.-v. 

Ross 

2700 

2,709 

Alderton,  p. 
Alderton,  p. 

Wilts 
Nortlia 

1,587 
910 

182 
139 

Alverthorpe     witli  ) 
Thornes,  tns.        ) 

York 

6,008 

Appledore,  tn.-p. 
Appledram,  p. 

Kent 
Sussex 

3,001 
1,197 

021 
150 

Alderton,  p. 
Alderton,  p 

Gloue. 
Suffolk 

1,750 
2,513 

486 
630 

Alves,  p. 
Alvesrott,  p. 

Elgin 
Oxford 

2090 

419 
375 

Applegarth,  p. 
Appleshaw,  p.-v. 

Dumf. 
Hant* 

11,500 
697 

918 
318 

Aldford,  p 

Chester 

2,613 

835 

Alveston,  p 

Glouc. 

2.518 

847 

Appletborpe,  p. 

Notts 

1,040 

103 

Aldham,  p.  ' 

Suffolk 

1,744 

307 

Alveston,  p. 

Warw. 

4,300 

769 

Appleton,  p.-tns. 

Berks 

1,991 

510 

Aldingbourn,  \i. 
Aldingliam  (Upper  ) 
and  Lower),  p.    j 

Sussex 
Lancas. 

3,009 
4,691 

744 

9«8 

Alveton,  p. 
Alvie,  p. 
Alvingham,  p. 

Stafford 
Invern. 
Lincoln 

7,379 
41.000 
1,940 

26 
914 

317 

Appleton-le-Street.  p. 
Appleton  -  upon  -) 
Wish,  p.               ) 

York 
York 

4,715 

942 

606 

Aldington,  p. 

Kent 

3,576 

741 

Alvington,  p. 

Monm. 

2,553 

370 

Arbirlot,  ]>. 

Forfar 

990 

Aldridge,  p. 

Stafford 

7V752 

2.174 

Alwalton,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,040 

332 

Arboe,  p. 

Lon.-Tv 

2,501 

6,773 

Aldrmgliam,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,783 

467 

Aldington,  p. 

Devon 

2,655 

374 

Arborfield,  p. 

Berks  ' 

1,466 

316 

Aldrington,  p. 

Sussex 

776 

9 

Alyth,  v.-p.,  t. 

Pe.-For. 

3,152 

ARBBOATH,  tn.  M 

Korfar 

8,302 

Aldstone,  p.  *. 
Aldsworth,  p. 

Cumb. 
Glouc 

35,000 
3,400 

6,816 
379 

Amberlev,  p 
Ambleside,  tns  ,  to. 

Sussex 
Westm. 

2,900 

671 
1,592 

p. 
Arbroath,  p. 

Forfar 
Forfar 

16.986 
10,030 

Aldwinkle         (All  ) 
Saint's),  p            ) 
Aldwiukle         (St.  | 
Peter's),  ]>            } 
Aldwofth,  p 

North. 
North. 
Berks 

232 
1,960 

308 
2,450 
317 

Ambleston,  p 
AmbrosJen,  p. 
Ambrosetown,  p. 
Amersliam,  tn.-p   t. 
Arnesbury,  tn.-p. 

Pemb. 
Oxford 
Wexford 
Bucks 
Wilts 

3,950 

4,865 
2,197 
10,541 
5,890 

598 

676 
3,662 
1,172 

Arlmthnot,  p. 
Ardagh,  v.-p. 
Ardagh,  p. 
Ardagh,  p. 
Ardagh,  p. 

Kincar. 
Longf. 
Cork 
Limer. 
Mayo 

9,423 
11,417 

7,880 
9,030 
5,491 

1,002 
2,694 
616 
1,751 
1,496 

Alexandria,  tn. 

Dumb. 

3,781 

Amlwch,  tn.-p. 

Angles. 

9,221 

5,813 

Ardagh,  p. 

Meath 

3  669 

1,371 

Alfold,  p. 
Alford,  p. 

Surrey 
Aberd. 

2,833 

I,b51 
891 

Atnpleforth,  p. 
Ampney-Ciuois,  p. 

York 
Glouc. 

2,270 
2,060 

434 
662 

Ardamine,  p. 
Ardbraccan,  v.-p. 

Wexford 
Meath 

4,215 
0491 

1,357 

2788 

Alford,  p.-tns.,  ///. 

Lincoln 

1.410 

2,262 

Ampney-Dowii,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,510 

4  13 

Ardcandries,  p. 

Wexford 

1  227 

276 

Alford,  p. 
Alfretou,  tn.-p.  nt.J. 
Alfriston,  p. 

Somer. 
Derby 
Sussex 

722 
4,550 
2,425 

91 

8,326 
576 

Ampuey-St.  Mary,  p. 
Ampney-St.  Peter,  p. 
Amport,  p. 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Hants 

1,1/0 
533 
3,933 

125 

206 
715 

Ardcanny,  p. 
Ardcarne,  p. 
Ardcatli,  p. 

Limer. 
lloscom 
Meath 

3,629 
19,100 
4,380 

5,168 
1,481 

Algarkirk,  p. 
Alkerton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Oxford 

6,050 
650 

843 
190 

Ampthill,          tn.-  ) 
p.  th                     f 

Bedford 

1,928 

1,961 

Ardcavan,  p. 
Ardclmttan,  p. 

Wexford 
Arsyle 

2,458 

917 
1,526 

Alkham,  p. 

Kent 

3,200 

4>J4 

Aniroth,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,878 

836 

Ardclacli,  p. 

Nairn 

1,878 

Allcannings,  p. 

Wilts 

6,483 

1,109 

Anacloau,  p. 

Down 

6,544 

2,558 

Ardclare,  p. 

Roscoin 

8,544 

1,471 

Allen  (St.),  p. 
Allendale,  tu  -p. 

Cornw. 
North. 

3,501 

37,207 

790 
6,383 

Anauilt,  p. 
Ancaster,  p. 

Down 
Lincoln 

6,777 

2,800 

3,210 
589 

Ardclinis,  p. 
Ardcollum,  p. 

Antrim 
Wexf. 

15,092 
2,232 

1,672 

884 

Allensmore,  p. 
Allenton,  p.-tns. 

Heref. 
North. 

2,007 
31,940 

617 
853 

Ancrum,  p  -v. 
Anderby,  p. 

lloxb. 
Lincoln 

8.316- 
1,845 

1,554 

280 

Ardcroney,  p. 
Ardee,  p. 

Tip. 
Louth 

0,429 
4,885 

1,028 
5,914 

Aller,  v  -p. 

Somer. 

3,051 

552 

Anderson,  p 

Dorset 

570 

Ardee,  tn.  t. 

Louth 

2,752 

Allerstone,  p. 

York 

10,012 

450 

ANDOVJCK,  in    $. 

Hants 

5,187 

Ardee,  p. 

Kildare 

'323 

194 

Allerthorpe,  p 
Allerton,  tns. 
Allerton  Chapel,  p. 

York 
York 
Somer. 

2,355 

209 
2,041 
291 

'•         p. 
Andover,  p 
Andreas,  p. 

Hants 
Hants 
Isl.  Man 

7,670 

5,396 
5,187 
2,165 

Arderra,  p. 
Ardersier,  p. 
Ardfert,  tn.-p.,  t/i. 

Kilkny. 
Invern. 
Kerry 

777 

id.Tss 

1,241 
3,191 

Allerton       Maule-  ) 

York 

Andrew  (St.),  p. 

Glamor. 

3,149 

488 

Ardfield,  p. 

Cork 

2,045 

1,386 

verer,  p.               J 

.6,000 

O" 

Andrew  (St.),  p 

Down 

4,012 

2,543 

Ardtinnan,  p. 

Tip. 

1,813 

777 

Allesley,  p. 
Allestree,  p. 

War. 
Dei  by 

9'JO 

916 

557 

ANUflKW  (ST.),  C.  M. 

p. 

File 
Fife 

4,730 
5,107 

Ardglass,  p. 
Ardulass,  tn. 

Down 
Down 

V-137 

1,298 
974 

Allexton,  p. 

Lcices. 

1,000 

7» 

Andrew  (St.),  p. 

Fife 

6,740 

Ardingley,  p. 

Sussex 

3,817 

666 

Allliallows,  p. 

Cumb. 

1,860 

265 

Andrew  (St.),  p. 

Guern. 

1,201 

Ardiugton,  p. 

Berks 

7,775 

375 

Allliallows,  p. 
Allington,  p 

Kent 
Dorset 

5,165 
591 

261 

1,718 

Andrew  (St.)l,Ket  ) 
shall,  p.                 \ 

Suffolk 

1,091 

565 

Ardkeen,  p. 
Ardkill,  p. 

Down 

Kildare 

4,801 
5,848 

1,921 
822 

Allington,  ins. 

Denbigh 

863 

Andrew(St.Minor).p. 

Glamor. 

16 

Ardleigli,  p. 

Essex 

4,905 

1,737 

Allington,  p. 
Allington,  p. 
Allington  (Kast),  p. 
Allington  (West),  p. 
Allington  (Kast),  p. 
Allington  (West),  p. 

Kent 
Wilts 
Devon 
Devon 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

"612 
936 
3,646 
4,110 

2,070 

51 

88 
610 
1,008 
280 
136 

Andrew's  ("St.)  and  ) 
Uurness,  p.           ) 
Andrew's(St)Lhan-  i 
bryde,  p.              j 
Aney,  p.-v. 
Angersleigh,  p. 

Ork.-Sh. 
Elgin 

Limer. 
Sumer. 

9,218 
103 

1,712 
1,263 
3,450 

41 

Ardley,  p. 
Ardmayle,  p. 
Ardmore,  p.-trj. 
Ardmulclian,  p. 
Ardnageeby,  p. 
Ardnamurchan,  p. 

Oxford 
Tip. 
Waterf. 
Meath 
Cork 
Argyle 

1,409 
4,941 
24,  -2  15 
3,582 
16,335 

152 
1,207 

806 

818 
3,217 
5,446 

AHithwaite  (Upper  { 
and  Lower),  tns.  ) 
Alloa,  p. 

Lane. 
Clack. 

1,634 
9,493 

Angle,  p. 
Augmering,  p. 
Anhid,  p. 

Pemb. 
Sussex 

4,581 
3,150 
981 

43? 
1,012 
260 

Ardnurclier,  p. 
Ardoyne,  p. 
Ardpatrick,  p. 

Kind's 
Wickl. 
.Limer. 

12,012 
6,578 
624 

2,504 
1,851 

07 

Ailoii,  tn.  ic.  t. 

Clack. 

6,676 

Aiuiicr,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,420 

167 

Ardquin,  p. 

Down 

3,043 

918 

Allonby,  p 

Cumb. 

749 

Ann  (St.),  p 

Cork 

S.  1  43 

20,522 

Ardrahan,  p. 

Galway 

17,918 

2,887 

All  Saints,  p. 
All  Saints,  p 
Allstonefield,  p. 

Suffolk 
Donegal 
Stafford 

9,674 

21,860 

1,251 
3,^22 
4,523 

Annadnff,  p. 
Annageliite,  p. 
Annagh,  p. 

Leitrim 
Uavan 
Kerry 

9.G7G 
8,200 
1  3,735 

3,107 
4,051 
3,172 

Ai-drea,  p. 
Ardree,  p 
Ardristan,  p. 

Queen's 
Kildare 
Carlow 

7,726 
323 
1,571 

4,99V 
191 
424 

Alllmawr,  p. 

Cardig. 

499 

48 

Annagh,  p. 

Cavan 

1!)'  1.3  17 

9,102 

Ardrotian,  tn. 

Avr 

2,071 

Almely,  p. 
Aimer,  p. 
Almondbury,  v.-p. 
Almondsbury,  p. 
,      Almontia,  p. 
Almatord,  p. 
Alne,  p. 
Alue  (Great;,  p 
Aluess,  p. 
Alnham,  p. 
Aliiwick,  tn.-p.  5. 
Alpliarnstone,  p. 
Alpbetou,  p. 
Alphmgton,  p. 
Alpmgton,  p. 
AJresiord      (New)  ) 
p  -tn.  th. 
Alrcsford  (Old),  p. 
Alresford,  p. 
Alrewas,  p. 
Altcar,  p. 
Alternon,  p 
Althorne,  p. 
Althorpe,  p. 

Altoft!,tUI. 

Heref. 
Dorset 
York 
Glouc 
Westm. 
Somer. 
York 
Warw. 
Ross 
North. 
North. 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Devon 
Norfolk 
South. 
South. 
Essex 
Stafford 
Laucas. 
Corn. 
Essex 
Lincoln 
York 

3,352 
1,161 
^8,092 
0,927 
2,205 
844 
9,947 
1,753 

12,389 
10,250 
1,557 

M7l 

3,608 
633 

1.5S3 

IM14 
5^460 

638 
185 
41,804 
1,080 
527 
296 
1,659 
391 
1,240 
291 
7,319 
324 
870 
1,293 
204 
623 

1,618 
458 
1,649 
601 
1,882 
430 
1,347  , 
li'.M 

Annagh,  p. 
Annagliclone,  p. 
Annaglidown,  p. 
Annaliilt,  p. 
ANNAN,  tu.  M.  th. 

"                   Y. 

Annan,  p 
Anuesley,  p. 
Ansley,  p. 
Anstey,  p. 
Anstey,  p. 
Anstey,  p. 
Anstey  (Kastl,  p 
Anstey  (West),  p 
Anston,  p. 
Austruiher(Eastcr)  1 
tn  -p  M.  &  p         J 
Anstrutuer     (Wres-| 
ter),  tn.-p.  n   in1.  I 
Antingliiiui,  p. 
Anthony    (bu),    in  ) 
Koseland,  p.         j 
Antony,  p. 
Antrim,  p. 
Antrim,  tn.  t. 

Mayo 
Down 
Galway 
Down 
Dumf. 
Dumf. 
Dumf. 
Notts 
Warw. 
Herts 
Warw. 
Wilts 
Devon 
Devon 
York 
Fife 

Fife 

Norfolk 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Antrim 
Antrim 

20,316 
6,544 
19,550 
6,777 

3,360 

2,809 
2,170 
990 
840 
2,170 
3.00M 
4,190 

1,509 
1,117 
4,482 
8,361 

0,105 
2.55S 
4,011 
3,210 
4,570 
.8,426 
1,278 
383 
700 
465 
208 
367 
225 
802 
1,216 
1,101 

305 
251 
171 
8,201 
5,074 
2,722 

Ardro«san,  p 
Ardsallagh,  p. 
Ardskeagh,  p. 
Ardsley,  tns. 
Ardsley  (East),  p. 
Ardsley  (West;,  p. 
Ardstraw,  p. 
Ardwick,  tns. 
Areley  (King's),  p. 
Areley  (Upper),  p. 
Argam,  p. 
Argold,  tns. 
Arkengartli-D.ile.  p 
Arkesden,  p. 
Arklow,  tu.  th. 
Arklow,  p. 
Arksey,  p. 
Arlecdon,  p. 
Arley,  p. 
Arley  (Upper),  p. 
Arlingbam,  p. 
Arlington,  p. 
Arlington,  p. 
Arlsey,  p. 
ARMAGH,  M.,  «>  s 

Ayr 

Meath 
Cork 
York 
York 
York 
Tyrone 
Lancas. 
Wore. 
Stafford 
York 
Cardig. 
York 
Essex 
Wickl. 
Wickl. 
York 
Cumb. 
War. 
Stafford 
Glouc. 
Devon 
Sussex 
Bedford 
Ulster 

l',739 
1,929 

l',630 

2,250 

l',449 
3,912 
510 

14,256 
2,320 

M.110 
5,220 
5,700 
1,929 
3,912 
3,225 
2,535 
5,185 
2,370 

5,581 
304 
154 
1,528 
838 
1,429 
15,199 
15,777 
467 
078 
40 
839 
1,283 
542 
3,300 
6,122 
1,105 
643 
273 
678 
73? 
209 
614 
1,095 
9  31JO 
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PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 
1851. 

PI.ACB. 

County. 

aAS 

Pop. 
1851. 

FLACK. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

Top. 
1UJ1. 

Armagh,  p. 

Arminghall,  p. 

Ulster 

Norfolk 

4'650 

11,525 
86 

Ashreigney,  p. 
Ashtead.'p. 

Devon 
Surrey 

5  663 
2,522 

989 
684 

Attercliffe  -  cum  -  ) 
Darnalla,  v.          ) 

York 

4,873 

Armitage,  p. 

Stafford 

1  921 

1,014 

Ashton,  p. 

Devon 

1,709 

360 

Attleborough.tn.n.M. 

Norfolk 

5,260 

2,324 

Armoy,  p. 

Antrim 

9.666 

1,994 

Ashton,  p. 

Northa. 

1,290 

383 

Attlebridge,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,267 

100 

Armthorpe,  p. 

York 

2,810 

431 

Ashton  (Cold),  p. 

Glouc. 

2,300 

479 

Attymass,  p. 

Mayo 

11,151 

2,431 

Arncliffe,  p. 

York 

34021 

717 

Ashton  (Keynes),  p. 

Wilts 

3,820 

1,365 

Atwick,  p.-tns. 

York 

2,350 

324 

Arne,  p. 

Dorset 

4,196 

138 

Ashton  (Long),  v.-p 

Somer. 

4,237 

1,921 

Atworth,  p. 

Wilts 

.  895 

Arnesby,  p. 
Arngask,  p. 
Arnlev  tns 

Leices 
Perth 
York 

1,510 
6,116 

567 

6  190 

Ashton  -  under  - 
Lyne,  p. 

Lancas. 

9,300 

56,959 

Aubin  (St.),  tn. 
Aubourne,  p.-tns 

Jersey 
Lincoln 

2,'l09 

2,170 
365 

Arnold',  v  -p. 

Notts 

4,'670 

4,'704 

LYNK,  w              ) 

Lancas. 

30,676 

Auchterarcler,'  tn. 

Perth 

2*520 

Arran,  isl. 

Bute 

5,94,7 

Lancas. 

29,791 

Auchtcrdcrran,  p. 

Fife 

3210 

Arreton,  p. 
Arriugton,  p. 

Hants 
Camb 

8,833 
1,388 

1,902 
311 

Ashton-in-Macker- 
field,  tns. 

Lancas. 

5,679 

Auchtergaven,  p 
Anchterhouse,  p. 

Perth 
Forfar 

19,000 
3,567 

3,232 
686 

Arrochar,  p. 
Arrow,  p.-tns. 

Dumb. 
Warw. 

4,220 

562 
641 

Aahton-upou-Mer- 
sey,  p. 

Chester 

3,592 

2,891 

Auchterless,  p. 
Auditermuchty,fn.-p. 

Aber. 
fife 

16,000 

1,837 
8,701 

Artaine,  p. 
Arthingworth,  p. 

Dublin 
Northa. 

954 

2,030 

354 
267 

Ashton     (Steeple), 
p.-tns. 

Wilts 

6,789 

1,857 

Auchtermuchty,  M- 
Auchtertool,  v.-p. 

Fire- 
Fife 

2,673 
517 

Arthuret,  p. 
Artramont,  p. 

Cumb. 
Wexf. 

17,390 
2,377 

3,088 
737 

Aslmrst,  p. 
Ashurst,  p. 

Kent 

Sussex 

891 

2,355 

241 
411 

Auckland  (St.  An-  ) 
drew,)  p.              f 

Durham 

45,868 

22,638 

Artrea,  p 

Ty.  Lo 

18,137 

10,238 

Ashwater,  p. 

Devon 

8,587 

929 

Auckland  (West),  tns. 

Durham 

2,303 

ARUNDKL,tn.-p  'XL.V.t. 

Sussex 

1,968 

2,748 

Ashwell,  p.-v. 

Kerts 

3,852 

1,425 

Audlem,  p. 

Chester 

10,525 

2,870 

Arvans  (St.),  p 

Mornn. 

2,309 

432 

Ashwell,  p. 

Rutland 

1,799 

Audley,  p 

Stafford 

8,530 

5,180 

Asaph  (St.),  c.  v  s. 
Asaph  (St.),  p. 
Asby,  p. 

Flint 
Flint 
Westmi 

10,825 
8,395 

2,041 
3,576 
412 

Ashwell  (Thorpe),  p 
Ashwick,  p. 
Ashwicken,  p. 

Norfolk 
Somer. 
Norfolk 

979 

1,525 
1,282 

467 
848 
99 

Auglmgour,  p. 
Aughaloo,  p. 
Auglianagh  p. 

Mayo 
Tyrone 
Sligo 

55,048 
19,521 

7,747 

6,511 
6,722 
1,880 

Ascott    -    under   -  ) 
Wycluvood,  p.      ) 

Oxford 

1,793 

456 

Askeaton,  p. 
Askeaton.  tn.  t. 

Limer. 
Limer. 

6.479 

3,990 
1,957 

Aughanunchon,  p. 
Aughaval,  p. 

Donega 
Mayo 

3,827 
33,095 

1,158 

13,282 

Asgarby,  p. 

Lincoln 

838 

91 

Askerswell,  p. 

Dorset 

1,'i'ei 

224 

Aughavea,  p. 

Fer'm 

17,142 

4,834 

Asgarby,  p. 

Lincoln 

838 

97 

Askham,  p. 

Westm. 

4,327 

616 

AughaviUar,  p. 

Kilkny. 

5,671 

1,170 

Ash  (nr.  Sandwich),  p 

Kent 

6,871 

2,096 

Askham,  p. 

Notts 

1,302 

401 

Augher,  tu. 

Tyrone 

614 

Ash  (next  Ridley),  p. 
Ash,  p. 
Ash  (Bocking),  p. 
Ashampstead.  p. 
Ashhorne,  tn.-p.  s. 

Kent 
Surrey 
Suffolk 
Berks 
Derby 

3,023 
12,273 

1,408 
2,057 
7,932 

702 
2,630 
314 
439 

5,087 

Askham     (Bryan), 
p  -tns. 
Askham  (Richard),  p. 
Askrigg,  In. 
Asluckby,  p. 

York 
York- 
York 

Lincoln 

1,920 
960 
3,934 

350 
229 

492 

Aughmacart,  p 
Aughnacloy,  tn.  u>. 
Auglmanvulleu,  p. 
Aughnish,  p. 
Aughrim,  p. 

?ueen's 
yrone 
Monag. 
Donega 
Roscom 

9,601 

9!  195 
8,120 

2,483 
1,703 
12,386 
4,0)1 
2,436 

Ashbrittle,  p. 

Somer. 

2489 

552 

Aslacton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,194 

412 

Aughton,  p. 

Lane. 

4,462 

1,655 

Ashburnham,  p. 

Sussex 

3,618 

865 

Aspall,  p. 

Suffolk 

834 

143 

Aukborough,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,875 

468 

ASHBURTON.tll.-p.P  t. 

Devon 

6.936 

3,432 

Aspatria,  p.-tns.,  Ih. 

Cumber. 

9,018 

2,246 

Auldearn,  p.-v. 

Nairn 

415 

Ashbury,  p. 

Devon 

1,700 

70 

Aspeden,  p. 

Herts 

1,351 

508 

Ault-IIucknall,  p. 

Derby 

3,730 

690 

Asbbury,  p. 

Berks 

5,520 

786 

Aspley-Guise,  p. 

Bedford 

1,930 

1,303 

Aunsby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,183 

133 

Ashby,  p. 

Norfolk 

487 

249 

Assey,  p. 

Meath 

1,219 

106 

Austell  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

12,125 

10,750 

Ashby,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,408 

98 

Assington,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,986 

776 

Austell  (St.),  tn./. 

Cornw. 

3,565 

Ashby,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,109 

50 

Assynt,  p. 

Suther. 

2,98'J 

Austrey,  p. 

Warw. 

2,097 

555 

Ashby  (Canons),  p. 

Northa 

2,600 

220 

Astbury,  p. 

Chester 

19,602 

16,501 

Avebury,  v.-p. 

Wilts 

4,544 

768 

Ashby  (Castle),  p. 

Northa. 

1,926 

219 

Asterbv  p 

Lincoln 

6^0 

313 

Aveley.'p. 

Essex 

3,039 

811 

Ashby  (Cold),  p. 

Northa. 

1,910 

467 

Asthali,  p. 

Oxford 

1,180 

383 

Avenbury,  p. 

Heref. 

3,233 

354 

Ashby-with-Fenbv,  p 

Lincoln 

J.675 

2*4 

Astley,  p. 

Warw. 

2,550 

341 

Avendale,  p 

Lanark 

6,451 

Ashby-Folville,  p.' 

Leiees. 

3,013 

495 

Astley,  p. 

Worces. 

2,958 

Avening,  p  -v. 

Lanark 

4,428 

2,321 

Ashby  -  de  -  la  -  ) 
Launde,  p.            )' 

Lincoln 

2,880 

170 

Astley  (Abbots),  p. 
Aston,  tn.-p. 

Salop 
Warw. 

3,228 
13,877 

634 
61,281 

Averham,  p. 
Aveton-Gili'ord,  p 

Notts 
Devon 

2,646 
3,182 

267 
976 

Ashby-Magna,  p. 

Leices. 

1,720 

323 

Aston,  p. 

Heref. 

9^0 

47 

Avington,  p. 

Berks 

1,143 

97 

Ashby-Mears,  p. 

North:i. 

1,890 

489 

Aston,  p. 

Herts 

2,052 

626 

Avington,  p. 

Hants 

1,794 

176 

Ashby,  bv  Partuey.p. 

Lincoln 

1,210 

102 

Aston,  p. 

York 

2,915 

901 

Avoch,  p. 

Ross 

2,029 

Ashby-Parvii,  p. 

Leices. 

1,357 

173 

Aston  (Abbots),  p. 

liucks 

2,180 

343 

Avondale,  p. 

Lanark 

6,451 

Asbby-l'ueroruni, 

Lincoln 

1,620 

137 

Aston  (Blank,)  p. 

Glouc. 

2,250 

310 

Avon-Dassett,  p. 

Warw. 

1,580 

307 

Ashby  (St.  Leger)  p. 
Ashby  (West),  p. 

Northa. 
Lincoln 

2,050 
1,590 

264 

515 

Aston  (Botterell),  p 
Aston  (Cantlow),  p. 

Salop 
Warw. 

2,238 
4,300 

180 
1,111 

Awliscombe,  p. 
Awre,  p.-v. 

Devon 
Glouc. 

2,569 
6,115 

i"512 

Ashby  -  de  -  la  -  ) 
Zouch,  tn.-p.  s     ) 

Leices 

8,097 

6,230 

Aston  (Clinton),  p. 
Aston-snb-Edge,  p. 

Bucks 
Glouc. 

3,640 
755 

1,096 
132 

Axbridge,  tn.-p.  s. 

Somer. 
Devon 

640 

7,637 

939 
2,769 

Ashchurch,  p. 

Glouc. 

4,201 

539 

Aston  (Flamville),  p 

Leices. 

4,670 

2028 

Axmouth,  p. 

Devon 

4,723 

680 

Ashcombe,  p. 

Devon 

1,932 

242 

Aston  Ingham,  p. 

Heref. 

2,378 

636 

Aycliffe  (Great),  p 

Durham 

10,858 

1,366 

Ashcott,  p. 

Somer. 

2,272 

859 

Aston  (North),  p. 

Oxford 

1,21-2 

308 

Aylesbear,  p. 

Devon 

2,948 

953 

Ashdon,  p. 

Essex 

4,969 

1,238 

Aston  llowant,  p. 

Oxford 

2980 

901 

Aylesbury.  p. 

Bucks 

3,200 

6.081 

Ashe,  p. 
Asheldam,  p. 
Ashelworth,  p. 
Ashen,  p. 

Hants 
Essex 
Glouc. 
Essex 

2,107 
2,398 
1710 
1,498 

173 
190 
590 
310 

Aston  (Sandforci),  p. 
Aston  (Somerville).p. 
Aston  (Steeple),  p. 
Aston  (Tirrold),  p. 

liucks 
Glouc. 
Oxford 
Berks 

t>69 
993 
1,870 
1,674 

88 
89 
702 
363 

AYLESBURY  p.  s. 

Aylesfor'd,  v  -p. 
Aylestone,  p. 

Bucks 
Lincoln 
Kent 
Leices. 

2,1  10 

4,391 
3,850 

26  791 
172 
1,*87 
668 

Ashendon,  p. 

Bucks 

1,790 

290 

Aston-npon-Trent,  p. 

Derby 

3,290 

1,814 

Aylcnerton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,679 

290       ' 

Ashfield,  p. 
Ashfield  (Great),  p. 
Ashford,  tn.-p.  t. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Kent 

1,565 
1,546 
2,786 

327 
455 
5,007 

Aston-le-Walls,  p. 
Aston  -White  -La 
dies,  p. 

Northa. 
Worces 

1,270 
1,230 

254 
356 

Aylsham,  tn  -p.  /. 
Aylton,  p. 
Aymestrey,  p. 

Norfolk 
Heref. 
Heref. 

4,308 
825 
6,349 

2,741 
93 
835 

Ashford,  v. 

Derby 

777 

Astwiek,  p. 

Bedford 

570 

81 

Aynho,  p. 

Northa. 

2,330 

611       ' 

Ashford,  p. 
Ashford,  p. 

Devon 
Middle 

'359 
1,378 

191 
497 

Astwood,  p. 
Aswarby,  p. 

Bucks 
Lincoln 

1,25'J 
1,548 

268 
107 

Ayott    (St.    Law-  ) 
rence),  p.             J 

Herts 

747 

147 

Ashford  (Bowdlcr),  p. 

Salop 

575 

102 

A  sward  by,  p 

Lincoln 

741 

67 

Ayott  (St.  Peter),  p. 

Herts 

1,100 

282 

Ashford(Carl)ouell),]) 

Salop 

1,478 

290 

Atcham,  p. 

Salop 

3,762 

462 

AYR,  M.  t.f. 

Ayr 

... 

9,110 

Ash  ford  by,  p. 

Leices. 

1,210 

527 

Athan  (St.),  p. 

Glamor. 

1J771 

376 

"    p. 

Ayr 

17,624 

Ashill,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,990 

696 

Athassel,  p. 

Tip 

12,769 

4,419 

Ayr  (Newton  upon), 

Ayr 

4,814 

Ashill,  p. 
Ashingdori,  p. 

Somer. 

1,790 
1,165 

464 
99 

Athboy,  p. 
Athboy,  tn.  th. 

Meath 
Meath 

11,884 

4,117 
1,204 

Aysgarth,  p.-tus. 
Ayston,  p. 

York 
Rutland 

77,308 
897 

5,635 
118      ! 

Ashington,  ]i. 

Sorner. 

554 

80 

Atlielington,  p. 

Suffolk 

"487 

117 

Ayton  (Great),  p. 

York 

5,890 

1,304       ! 

Ashkirk,  p. 

Rox.Sel. 

578 

Athelstanefurd,  p. 

Had. 

971 

Ayton,  p. 

Berwick 

1,959 

Ashlewortb,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,710 

590 

Athenry,  p. 

Galway 

21,951 

4,505 

Ashley,  p. 

Northa 

1,190 

318 

Athenry,  tn. 

Galway 

1,487 

Babcary,  p. 

Somer. 

2,393 

425 

Ashlev,  p. 

Stafford 

2,860 

896 

Atherington,  p 

Devon 

3,326 

599 

Babingley,  p. 

Norfolk 

819 

Ashlev,  p. 

Hants. 

1,857 

98 

Atherstone,  tiis.  t. 

Warw. 

3,819 

Babington.  p. 

Somer. 

6U7 

117 

Ashley,  p. 

Wilts 

910 

84 

Atherstone  -  upon- 

Babraham,  p. 

Camb. 

2,350 

296 

Ashley  -  cum  -  Syl  -  ) 
verley,  p.              ) 

Camb. 

2,113 

524 

Stour,  p. 
Athlacca,  p. 

Warw. 
Limer. 

1,060 
5,511 

421 
1,068 

Babworth,  p. 
Backford,  p. 

Notts 
Chester 

C.165 
3,109 

008        1 
417 

Asl.manhaugli,  p. 

Norfolk 

665 

159 

Athleague,  p.-v. 

Galwny 

13,012 

3,134 

Backwell,  p. 

Somer. 

2,902 

1,074 

Ashmansworth,  p. 

Hants 

1,808 

239 

AT  H  LONE,  v.  t.  s 

Wes.R'o. 

6,218 

Bacousthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,360 

833 

Ashmore,  p. 

Dorset 

2,335 

237 

Atlilumney,  p. 

Meath 

2,454 

Bacton,  p. 

Heref.       1,155 

159 

Asholt,  p. 

Somer. 

1,265 

199 

Athnassey,  p. 

Limer. 

1,386 

977 

Bacton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,770 

345 

Ashover,  tn  -p.              Derby 

11,290 

3,311 

Athmd,  p. 

Tip. 

855 

H2 

Bacton,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,204 

901 

Ashow,  p. 

Warw. 

1,012 

156 

Athnowen  p. 

Cork 

4,838 

1,576 

Badby,  p. 

Northa. 

2,370 

596 

Ashperton,  p 
Ashprington,  p. 
Ash-  Priors,  j.. 

Heref. 
Devon 
Somer. 

1,741 
1,790 
635 

517 
609 
237 

Athy,  tn.-p.  t.  s. 
Attanagh,  p. 
Attenborough,  p. 

Kildare 
Queen's 
Notts 

1,123 

2,561 
2,843 

2,180 
719 
1,030 

Baddeslcv  Clinton,  p. 
Baddesley     Ensor,  ) 
p.-ch.                    ) 

Warw. 
Warw. 

1,329 
1,100 

125 

742 
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Baddesley  (North),  p. 
Baddiley.  p. 
Baddow  (Great),  p. 
Baddow  (Little),  p. 

Hants 
Chester 
Essex 
Kssex 

8,870 

1,962 
3,821 
2,758 

805 

2,122 
622 

Ballinlanders-,  p. 
Ballinloghy,  p. 
Ballinoe,  p. 
Ballinrobe,  tn.-p.  m 

Limer. 
Limer. 
Cork 
Mayo 

7,717 

2,340 
7,716 
21,204 

2,699 
734 
1,828 
10,166 

Ballymany,  p. 
Bally-martin,  p 
Ballymartle,  p. 
BHllymascanlau,  p. 

Kildare 
Antrim 
Cork 
Louth 

507 

2,807 
5,503 
15,998 

186 
628 
1,238 
5,545 

Badgcndon,  p. 
Badger,  p. 

Glouc. 
Salop 

1,106 
920 

183 
171 

Ballintemple,  p. 
Ballintemple,  p. 

Wickl. 
Tip. 

4,087 
4,208 

838 
406 

Ballymena,  tn.  s. 
Ballymitty,  p. 

Antrim 

Wexford 

1.865 

6,493 
378 

Glouc. 

3.927 

874 

Ballintemple,  p. 

Cork 

2,660 

1  ,086 

Ballymodan,  p. 

Cork 

8,080 

8.151 

Badgeworth,  p. 
Badingliam,  p. 

Somer. 
Suffolk 

1,815 
3,172 

343 
133 

Ballintemple,  p. 
Ballintobber,  p. 

Cavan 
lloscom 

10,658 
6,352 

4,116 
2,226 

Bally-money,  p. 
Ballymoney,  p. 

Cork 
Autrim 

7,310 
28,126 

2,199 
10,741 

Kent 

778 

133 

Ballintobber,  p. 

Mayo 

32,475 

3,438 

Ballymoney,  tn   th. 

Antrim 

2,578 

Badley!"p. 

Suffolk 

1,050 

74 

Ballintoy,  p.-v. 

Antrim 

12,754 

3,721 

Ballymore,  p. 

Wexford 

2,525 

586 

Badminton  (Great)  p 

Glouc. 

1,735. 

521 

Ballinure,  p. 

Wickl. 

7,404 

1,084 

Ballymore,  p.-tn. 

Westm. 

21,749 

520 

Badonv  (Lower),  ]> 
Badony  (Upper),  p. 
Badsey  p. 

Tyrone 
Tyrone 
Worces. 

47  ,'.122 
KS.208 

1,770 

7,412 
5,319 
527 

Ballinure,  p  -v. 

Ballinvoher,  p. 
Ballon,  p. 

Antrim 
Kerry 
Carlow 

8.540 
1C.C61 
3,700 

3,073 
2.014 
1,278 

Ballymore,  p. 
Ballymore,  tn  -p.  w. 
Bally  morin,  p. 

Armagh 
Kildare 
Westm. 

14,159 
4,203 
2,205 

9,267 
1.675 
527 

Badsworth/p. 

York 

3,815 

792 

Ballyadams,  p. 

Queen's 

6,908 

1,379 

Ballymote,  tn.  /. 

Sligo 

965 

Badwell-Ash.  p. 

Suffolk 

1,860 

478 

Ballyaghran,  p. 

London. 

3,897 

2,024 

Ballymurreen,  p. 

Tip. 

3,846 

707 

Bagborough(Wesl)p 

Bagiuton,  p. 

Somer. 
Warw. 

1,972 
1667 

450 
208 

Ballyane,  p. 
Ballybacon,  p. 

Wexford 
Tip. 

4,578 
11,120 

1,090 
2,348 

Ballymyre,  p. 
Ballynaclogli,  p. 

Armagh 

7,381 
1,092 

2,494 
496 

Baglau,  p. 

Glamor. 

6,479 

558 

Ball'vbarrack.  p. 

Louth 

1,018 

1,282 

Ballyimclogh,  p. 

Tip""' 

3,870 

774 

Bagnalstown,  tn. 

Carlow 

2,256 

Ballybay,  p 

Monagh 

8,741 

4,658 

Ballynacourty,  p. 

Kerry 

5,318 

1,179 

Bagthorpe,  p. 
Builieborongh,  p. 

Norfolk 
Cavan 

"750 
12,416 

79 
5,827 

Ballybay,   tn.  s. 
Ballybofey,  tn  lit. 

Mouas;b 
Donegal 

'985 

Ballynacourty,  p. 
Ballynadrumny,  p. 

Galway 
Kildare 

6,293 

4,285 

2,035 
1,174 

Bailieborough,  tn. 
Bainton    (St.    An-  J^ 
drew),  p.              ) 

Cavan 
York 

3,280 

1,100 
469 

Ballyboggan,  p. 
Ballyboghill,  p. 
Bally  bough,  tn. 

Meath 
Dublin 
Dublin 

6,222 
2,789 

1,010 
463 
984 

Ballynafagh,  p. 
Ballynahaglish.p. 
Ballynahaglish.p. 

Kildare 
Kerry 
Mayo 

4,155 
3,005 
11,961 

789 
1,279 
3,393 

Baintou  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Bakewell,  p. 

North  a. 
Derby 

760 
43,020 

202 
9,897 

Ballybouglit,  p. 
Ballvboy,  p.-tn. 

Kildare 

King's 

1,441 

H.274 

155 

8,867 

Ballynahinch,  tu.  th. 
Ballynakill,  p. 

Down 
King's 

6,761 

1,006 
753 

Bakewell,  tn./. 

Derby 

2,217 

Ballyboyi,  p. 

Louth 

1,436 

6i7 

Ballynakill,  p. 

Waterf. 

1,877 

524 

BalMn.*. 

Merion. 

1,255 

Ballybracken,  p. 

Limer. 

2,719 

926 

Ballynakill,  p. 

Galway 

55,626 

9,201 

Balbriggau,  tn.  m.  3. 

Dublin 

2,310 

Ballybrazil,  p. 

Wexford 

2,371 

494 

Ballynakill,  p. 

G.-Rose. 

14,578 

3,685 

Balcombe,  p. 

Sussex 

4,786 

851 

Ballybrennan,  p 

Wexford 

1,041 

215 

Ballvnakill,  p. 

Galway 

5,221 

780 

Baldernock,  p. 

Slirling 

801 

Ballybrood,  p. 

Limer. 

2,355 

697 

Ballynakill,  p. 

Galway 

47,963 

4.808 

Balderton,  p. 

Notts 

4,050 

1,048 

Ballvbur,  p. 

Kilknv. 

667 

135 

Ballynakill,  p. 

Sligo 

4,590 

1,232 

Baldock,  p  -tn.  t.'i 

Herts 

200 

1,920 

Ballyburley,  p. 

King's 

7,868 

1,209 

Ballynamona,  p. 

Limer. 

1,498 

Baldon-Marsb,  p 

Oxford 

570 

351 

Ballycahane,  p. 

Limer. 

2,419 

711 

Ballyuascreen,  p. 

London. 

32,492 

7,256 

Baldon-Toot,  p. 
Baldovle,  v  -p. 
Baldrashane,  p. 

Oxford 
Dublin 
\ii.-Lon 

2,010 
1,236 
6,361 

290 
1,131 
2,096 

Ballycahill,  p. 
Ballycallan,  p. 
Ballycanew,  p. 

Tip. 

Kilkny. 
Wexford 

3,844 
6,835 
3,628 

1,196 
1,818 
1,036 

Ballynaslaney,  p. 
Ballynoe,  p.-tn. 
Ballynure,  p.-tn. 

Wexford 
Cork 
Wickl. 

2,645 
7,716 
7,404 

843 

1,828 
1,081 

Baldungau,  p. 
Bale,  p 

Dublin 
Norfolk 

858 
1,041 

93 
234 

Ballycarney,  p 
Ballycastle,  tn.  t. 

Wexford 
Antrim 

8,234 

1,548 
1,669 

Ballyuure,  p. 
Ballyouteragh,  p. 

Antrim 
Cork 

8,541 

4,532 

3,073 
1,200 

Balteighan,  p. 

Meath 

1,617 

122 

Ballycastle,  tn. 

Mayo 

372 

Ballyovey,  p. 

Mayo 

19,842 

3,073 

Balfrou,  tn.-p. 

Stirling 

1,900 

Ballvclare,  tn. 

Antrim 

940 

Ballyphilip,  p. 

Down 

2,830 

2,833 

Balgriffin,  p. 

Dublin 

1,053 

523 

Ballyclerachan,  tn.-p 

Tip. 

1,044 

600 

Ballyporeen,  tn. 

Tip. 

586 

Balisakeery,  p. 
Balla,  p.  t. 
Ballaghadireen,  tn. 

Mavo 
Mayo 
Mayo 

12,692 
5,509 

2,951 
1,272 
4,151 

Ballyclog,  p. 
Ballvclogh,  p  -tn. 
Ballyclug,  p. 

Tyrone 
Cork 
Antrim 

4,704 
9,711 
8,269 

1,937 
2,440 
3,912 

Ballyragget,  p. 
Ballyragget,  tn. 
Ballyrashane,  p. 

Kilkny 
Kilkny. 

A.-Lond 

5,270 
6,361 

2,016 
1,170 

2,096 

Ballaghmoon,  p. 
Ballane,  p. 

Kildare 
Galway 

2,'l78 
1,729 

238 
274 

Bally-common,  p. 
Ballyconnick,  p. 

King's 

Wexford 

6,641 
1,611 

314 
465 

Ballyroan,  p. 
Ballysadare,  p. 

Queen's 
Sligo 

9,682 
16,020 

2,482 
3,066 

Ballantrae,  v.-p. 

Ayr 

1,801 

Ballyconrv,  p. 

Kerry 

1,206 

371 

Ballysadare,  tn. 

Sligo 

670 

Ballaugh,  p.-v. 

Is.  Man 

1,392 

Ballycor,  p. 

Antrim 

7,330 

2,202 

Ballysakeery,  p. 

Mayo 

12,692 

2,951 

Bailee,  p. 

Down 

6,428 

1,613 

Ballvcrogue,  p. 

Carlow 

370 

33 

Ballysax,  p. 

Kildare 

7,208 

882 

Balleen,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,55'J 

535 

Ballyculter,  p. 

Down 

5,177  1     1,881 

Ballyscaddan,  p. 

Limer. 

943 

471 

Balliua,  tn. 

Mayo 

6569 

Ballycurrany,  p. 

Cork 

6,939 

773 

Ballvsculliou,  p. 

A.-Lond 

10,271 

5,816 

Ballinaboy,  p. 
Ballinacarrig,  p 

Cork 
Carlow 

7,973 
2,605 

2,858 

Ballydeloher,  p. 
Ballvdeloughy,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 

2,101 

2,000 

851 
635 

Ballyscullion  ) 
Grange,  p.  ) 

Antrim 

4,263 

3,042 

Ballinadougli,  p. 
Ballinadougli,  >. 

Limer 

3,869 
1,092 

774 
496 

Ballyduff,  tn.-p. 
Ballyellin,  tn.-p. 

Kerry 

Carlow 

6,983 
4957 

702 
1,355 

Ballyseedy,  p. 
Ballyshannon,  p. 

Kerry 

Kildare 

3,489 
2,815 

889 
827 

Ballinacor,  p. 

Wickl.' 

7,449 

1,175 

Bally  feard,  p. 

Cork 

3,462 

743 

Bally-shannon,  tn  t.s. 

Donegal 

3,697 

Ballinacourty,  p. 

Galway 

6,293 

2,035 

Ballyfermot,  p. 

Dublin 

1,183 

340 

Ballysheehan,  p 

Tip. 

9,216 

1,682 

Ballinacourty,  p. 
Ballinadee,  p. 
Ballinadrimna.  p. 
Ballinatagh.  p 
Ballinahagluu,  p. 
Ballinabagliih,  p. 

Kerry 
Cork 
Kildare 

Kildare 
Mayo 
Kerry 

5,318 
8,334 
4,285 
4,155 
11,962 
3,005 

1,179 
1,698 
1,174 
789 
3,3'J3 
1,279 

Ballyfoyle,  p. 
Ballvgartb,  p. 
Ballygawley,  In./ 
Ballygibbon,  p. 
Ballygriffin,  p. 
Bally-gunner,  p. 

Cork 
Meath 
Tyrone 

S: 

Waterf. 

2,883 
761 

3,294 
2,862 
2.2C6 

790 
87 
768 
793 
759 
656 

Ballyspillaue,  p. 
Ballysumaghan,  p. 
Ballytarsuey,  p. 
Ballytobin,  p. 
Ballytrustau,  p. 
Balh  -valdon,  p. 

Cork 
Sligo 
Kilkny. 
Kilkny. 
Down 
Wexford 

2,088 
4,217 
896 
2,394 
1,682 
3,911 

416 
1,225 
214 
546 
628 
1,359 

Ballinalnnch,  v. 
Ballinakill,  tn.*. 

Down 
Queen's 

1,006 
1,109 

Ballygurrim,  p. 
Ballyhalbert,  tn.-p. 

Kilkny. 
Down 

i>4 
4,011 

548 
2,543 

Ballyvalloo,  p. 
Ballyvourney,  p. 

Wexford 
Cork 

1,H'.)2 

704 
8,008 

Ballinakill,  p. 

King's 

6,761 

753 

Ballyhay,  p. 

Cork 

4,836 

915 

Ballywalter,  p. 

Down 

~3>/9 

1,820 

Ballinakill.  p. 

Water!. 

1,877 

524 

Bally  bean,  p. 

Mayo 

7,675 

1,987 

Bally-william,  p. 

Antrim 

4,673 

2,2/7 

Ballinakill,  p. 

Ga.-Ros. 

14,578 

3,685 

Ballyhcige,  tn.-p. 

Kerry 

11,261 

3,352 

Baltnaclellan,  p. 

Kirkcud. 

1,145 

Ballinakill,  p. 

Ga.-Ros. 

55,026 

9,201 

BaUyhoge,  p. 

Wcxfonl 

4,209 

832 

Ba'maghie,  p. 

Kirkcud 

1,217 

Ballinakill,  p. 

Ga.-Ros 

47,963 

4,808 

Ballyhooly,  p. 

Cork 

5,253 

1,520 

Balmerino,  p. 

Fife 

945 

Ballinakill,  p. 

Sligo 

4,590 

1,232 

Ballyhuskard,  p. 

Wexford 

7,918 

2,323 

Balqubidder,  p. 

Perth 

874 

Ballinakilty,  p. 

Galwa\ 

5,221 

780 

Ballyjamesdull,  in.  t. 

Cavan 

875 

Balrahan,  p. 

Kildare 

3,374 

412 

Ballinamara,  p. 

Ballmamona,  p. 
Ballinxmore,  tu.,  t. 

Kilkny. 
Limer. 
Leitrim 

3,839 
1,498 

657 
289 
704 

Biillvkean,  p. 
BaUykine,  p. 
Ballykiuler,  p. 

King's 
Wickl. 
Down 

12,914 
11,054 
8,089 

1,915 
2049 
566 

Balrothery,  p. 
Balscaddan,  p. 
Balsham,  p 

Dublin 
Dublin 
Carab. 

6.884 
3,948 
4,402 

3,864 
892 
1,352 

Ballinard,  p. 

Limer 

1,442 

543 

liallylanders,  tn  -p. 

Limer. 

7,717 

2,699 

Balsoon,  p. 

Meath 

1,269 

336 

Ballinascrecn,  p. 
Balliuaslanev,  p 

London 
Wexf. 

'  21645 

*843 

Ballylaneen,  p. 
Bally-lannan,  p. 

Waterf. 
Wexford 

6,307 
2,493 

3,465 
666 

Bi-ltengli,  p. 
Balthrathboyne,  p. 

London. 
Meath 

11,505 
3,992 

2,713 
704 

Ballinasloe,  tn.  t. 
Ballinaultig,  p. 
Ballincalla,  p. 
Ballincollig,  v. 
Ballincuslnne,  \> 
Ballinderry,  p. 
Ballmderry,  p. 
Ballindoon,  p. 
Ballingaddy,  p. 
Ballingarry,  p  -tn  / 
Ballingarry,  p. 
Ballingarry,  p. 
Ballingarry,  p. 
Ballingdi;ii-cum-  ) 
Brnnden,  p.      f 
Balliugliam,  p. 
Ballingly.p. 

Ga.-Roc. 
Cork 
Ma.-Ca 
Cork 
Kerry 

Ty  -L.,11 
Galwav 
Limer. 
Limer. 
Limer. 
Tip. 
Tip. 
Essex 
Heref. 
Wexfoi-d 

4,842 
11,546 

SV.781 

10,891 

^4,877 

I7.7M 

6,114 
6,683 
13,714 

366 
901 

765 

6,550 
941 
1,819 
789 
3,621 
4,579 
2,789 
4,435 
2,193 
1,451 
1,757 
1,107 
5,134 

818 
165 
212 

liallylarkin,  p. 
Ballylinch,  p. 
Ballyliuny,  p. 
Ballylongford,  tn. 
Ballyloughloe,  p. 
Ballymacarret,  p.-tn. 
Ballymacart,  p 
Ballymaeelligott,  p. 
Ballymachugh,  p. 
Ballymackey,  p. 
Ballymacormick,  p. 
Ballymacwarci,  p. 
Ballymacwilliam,  p. 
Baliymadun,  p. 
Ballyniagarvey,  p. 
Ballymaglassan,  p 
Ballymahon  tu  tli. 

Kilkny. 
Kilknv. 
Antrim 
Kerry 
Westm. 
Dowu 
Waterf. 
Kerry 
Cavan 
Tip. 
Longf. 
Galway 
King's 
Dublin 
Meath 
Meath 
Ixmgf. 

1,394 
1,167 
5,684 

13,578 
576 
2,538 
14,018 
5,919 
9,713 
8,926 
.7,259 
4,977 
3  439 
915 
3,476 

201 
229 
1,953 
1,113 
3,330 
100,300 
730 
2,658 
2,151 
1917 
2,278 
3,145 
906 
414 
51 
411 
1,025 

Baltinglass,  p. 
Baltinglass,  tn.  /. 
Baltonsborough,  p. 
Bambrough,  v.-p. 
Bampton,  tn.-p.  w.s. 
Bampton,  tn.-p. 
Bampton,  p. 
Banagher,  tn./. 
Banagher,  p. 
Banbridge,  tn.  m. 
BA.NBUHY,  M. 
p.  t. 
Banburv,  p. 
Banchory-De-  ) 
veniek,  p.      ) 
Bancbory-Teriian,  p. 
BAN  DON,  p  s 

Wickl. 
Wickl. 
Somer 
North. 
Devon 
Oxford 
Westnil 
King's 
London. 
Belfast 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Ab.-Ki. 
Kincar. 
Cork 

6,383 

--'(;,''2:i  1 
7,785 
8,750 
10,390 

32,475 
3,160 

4,164 
1,572 
760 
4.545 
2,102 
2,780 
533 
1,846 
5,036 
3,301 
4,026 
8,715 
8,206 

3,078 
2,472 
7,943 

jttlhngray,  p. 

Vffe 

568 

Ballymakeunv,  p 

Louth 

1,581 

391 

BANFK,  it./. 

Banff 

3,567 
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FLACK. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

5ft 

PLACB. 

County. 

Arta, 

IBS?: 

FLACK. 

County. 

Area, 

8K 

BANFF,  p. 

Banff 

6,000 

Barr,  v.-p. 

Ayr 

907 

Baunton,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,340 

134 

Banff,  p. 

Banff 

869 

Barra  (Isl.),  p. 

Invern. 

1,873 

Baverstock,  p. 

Wilts 

1,168 

160 

Bangor,  c.-p./. 
Bangor,  p. 

Carnar. 
Cardig. 

7,543 
1,392 

9,564 
198 

Barehfad,^. 

Carlow 
Renfrew 

13,297 

2,488 
6,069 

Bawburgh,  p. 
Bawdeswell,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,440 
1,196 

460 
594 

Bangor  -  Mona  -  ) 
chorum,  p.         f 

Fl.-Den 

5,795 

1,264 

Barrie,  p. 
Barrington,  p. 

Forfar 
Camb. 

2,129 

2,175 
596 

Bawdrip,  p. 
Bawdsey,  p. 

Somer. 
Suffolk 

1,889 
2,069 

45S 

478 

Bangor,  tn.-p. 

Down 

17.027 

2,850 

Barrington,  p. 

Somer. 

l,65fi 

511 

Bawsey,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,090 

2G 

Banliam,  p. 
Banningham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

3,963 
920 

1,195 
330 

Barrington  (Great),  p. 
Barrington  (Little),  p. 

Ber.-Glo. 
Glouc. 

2,983 
925 

645 
128 

Bawtry,  tn.  I.It. 
Baxterley,  p. 

York 
Warw. 

"874 

1,170 
216 

Baunockbtmi,  v. 
Bannow,  p. 
Banstead  p 
Bautry,  tn.  s. 
Banwell,  v.-p. 
Bapchild,  p. 

Stirling 
Wexford 
Surrey 
Cork 
Somer 
Kent 

6,'551 
5,518 

4,829 
1,058 

2,627 
2,179 
1,270 
2,395 
1,878 
355 

Barrow,  p 
Barrow(Great),  p. 
Barrow-Gurney,  p. 
Barrow-upon-  ) 
Humber,  p.  \ 
Barrow  (North),  p. 

Suffolk 
Chester 
Somer. 
Lincoln 
Somer. 

2,605 
2,916 
2,026 
5,990 
751 

1,120 
659 
405 
2,283 
115 

Baydon,  p. 
Bayfield,  p. 
Bayford,  p. 
Bayleham.  p. 
Bayton,  p! 
Bayvill,  ]» 

Wilts 
Norfolk 
Herts 
Suffolk 
Wore. 
Pemb. 

3.0GO 
799 
1,632 
1.332 
1,960 
1,344 

370 
18 
358 
310 
443 
124 

Baptist  Grange,  p. 

Tip. 

2,858 

493 

Barrow  (South),  p. 

Somer. 

752 

12S 

Beaconsfield,  tn  y.th. 

Bucks 

4I541 

1  C84 

Barby,  p. 

Northa 

2,535 

635 

Barrow-on-Trent,  p. 

Derby 

7,730       9,767 

Beaford,  p. 

Devon 

3,203 

666 

Barcheston,  p. 
Barcomb,  p. 

Warw. 
Sussex 

1,475 
4,983 

209 
1,075 

Barrow-  upon-Soar,  p. 
Barrowby,  p. 

Leices. 
Lincoln 

9,160 
4,462 

5,728 
801 

Beagh,  p. 
Beakcsbourne,  p. 

Galway 
Kent 

18,838 

1,115 

5,062 
362 

Bardfield  (Great),  p. 
Bardfield  (Little),].. 

Essex 
Essex 

3,689 
1,710 

1,010 
396 

Barrowden,  p. 
Barry,  v.-p. 

Rutland 
Glamor. 

2,073 
835 

718 
74 

Bealings  (Great),  p. 
Bealings  (Little),  [> 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,029 
764 

377       i 
815 

Bardfield-Saling,   p. 
Bardney,  p. 

Essex 
Lincoln 

1,111 

5,490 

360 
1,329 

Barsham,  p. 
Barsham  (Kast),  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,871 
1,167 

207 
219 

Beaminster,  tn.-p  th. 
Bearley,  p. 

Dorset 
Warn'. 

5,116 
810 

2,832 
254 

Bardsey,  p. 

York 

3,437 

398 

Barsham  (North),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,015 

77 

Bearstead,  p. 

Kent 

610 

620 

Bardwell,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,144 

893 

Barsham  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,571 

93 

Beath,  p. 

Fife 

1,252 

Barford,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,05-2 

430 

Barston,  p. 

Warw. 

1,866 

383 

Beaudesert,  p. 

Warw. 

1,285 

213 

Bartord,  p. 
Barford  (Great),  p. 

Warw. 
Bedford 

1,540 
2,830 

872 
865 

Bartholomew   (St.  ) 
Hyde),  p.             ) 

Hants 

2,250 

795 

Beaulieu,  p. 
Beaulieu,  p. 

Louth 
Hants 

1,009 
12,040 

513 
1,177 

Barford  (Great),  p. 

Oxford 

1,180 

392 

Barthomlev,  p. 

Cli.-Sta 

11,035 

2,740 

Beauly.  v. 

Invern. 

560 

Barford  (Little),  p. 
Barford   (St.  Mar-) 
tin),  p.                  f 

Bedford 
Wilts 

1,188 
2,236 

112 

639 

Bartlow,  p! 
Barton,  p. 
Barton-Bendish,  p.-v. 

Camb. 
Camb. 

Norfolk 

370 
1,812 
4,390 

94 
308 
495 

BKAUMAJUS,  tn.-p.  ) 

"                M.  &  P. 

Angles. 
Angles 

1,220 

2,465 
2,599 

Barl'reston,  p. 

Kent 

500 

133 

Barton-Blount,  p. 

Derby 

1,150 

69 

Beaumont,  p. 

Cumb. 

1,470 

294 

Barbara,  p. 

Hunt. 

700 

108 

Barton-in-the-Clav,p. 

Bedford 

2,270 

915 

Beaumont  -  with     ) 

Barham,  p. 

Kent 

4,600 

1,105 

Barton  (Earl's),  p. 

Northa. 

1,760 

1,277 

Moze,  p.               I 

Essex 

3,261 

505 

Barbara,  p. 

Suffolk   ,    1,806 

776 

Barton-in-Fabis,  p. 

Notts 

1,620 

339 

Beauworth,  p. 

Hants 

1,214 

167 

Barkbv,  p. 

Leices.       -2  •_'()!  ) 

857 

Barton  (Great),  p. 

Suffolk 

4,030 

855 

Beaworthy,  p. 

Devon 

3,806 

357 

Barkham,  p. 

Berks 

1,358 

274 

Barton-Hartshorne,p. 

Bucks 

870 

187 

Bebington,  p. 

Chester 

6,437 

10,016 

Barking,  tn.-p.  ,. 
Barking,  p. 

Essex 
Suffolk 

12,741 
3,164 

9,888 
1,856 

Barton-upon-the-  ) 
Heath,  p.           f 

Warw. 

1,540 

202 

Becan.p. 
Becdes,  tn.-p  M.  s. 

Mayo 

Suffolk 

16,202 
1.892 

4,724 
4,398 

Barkston,  p. 

Leices. 

2,870 

448 

Barton  (High),  p. 

Westml. 

35,312 

1,860 

Beckbury,  p. 

Salop 

1,343 

309 

Barkstone,  p. 
Barkway,  p.-tn.  s. 
Barkwith  (East),  p. 
Barkwith  (West),  p. 
Barlaston,  p. 

Lincoln 
Herts 
Lincoln 

Lincoln 
Stafford 

2,083 
5,060 
990 
500 
2,157 

651 
1,288 
321 
143 
617 

Barton  -  upon  -   ) 
Humber,  tn.p.m  f 
Barton-upon-Ir-  ) 
well,  tns          f 
Bartou  (Little),  p. 

Lincoln 
Lancas. 
Suffolk 

8,140 
2,050 

8,866 
12,687 
642 

Beckenliam,  p. 
Beckermet       (St.   ) 
Bridget's),  p.       f 
Beckermet      (St.    ) 
John's),  p.            ] 

Kent 
Cumb. 
Cumb. 

3,875 
5,025 
2,752 

1,688 
664 

541 

Barlavington.  p. 
Barlborough,  p.-v. 

Sussex 
Derby 

1,175 

3,220 

128 
933 

Barton  •  under  •   ^ 
Needwood,  tns.    ) 

Stafford 

1,561 

Beckford,  p. 
Beckham  (East),  p. 

Clone. 
Norfolk 

2,650 
782 

450 

58 

Barley,  p. 

Herts 

2,648 

870 

Barton-Segrave,  p. 

Northa. 

1,782 

207 

Beckham  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

785 

171 

Barling,  p. 

Essex 

1,258 

327 

Barton  (St.David's),p. 

Somer. 

945 

442 

Beckingham,  p. 

Notts 

3,010 

456 

Barlings,  p. 
Barmby,  p. 

Lincoln 
York 

2,630 
2,290 

433 
486 

Barton-Stacey,  p. 
Barton-Steeple,  p. 

Hants 
Oxford 

4,943 
2,710 

553 

757 

Beckingham  -with-) 
Sntton,  p.             ) 

Lincoln 

2,200 

450 

Barmer,  p. 

Norfolk 

890 

56 

Barton-in-the-  > 

Beckingtou,  p. 

Somer. 

1,830 

1,173 

Barming  (East),  p. 

Kent 

749 

583 

Street,  p.       f 

York 

3,476 

432 

Beckley,  p. 

Ox.-Bu. 

4,370 

778 

Barmouth,  tn.  t.f. 

Merion 

1,673 

Barton-Tut  ff,  p. 

Norfolk 

1.599 

429 

Bective,  p. 

Meath 

3,386 

502 

Barmston,  p. 

York 

2,336 

249 

Barton-Westcott,  p 

Oxford 

650 

279 

Bedale,  p. 

York 

7,551 

2,892 

Barnack,  p 

Northa. 

4,440 

998 

Ban-as,  p.-v. 

Hoss 

4,189 

Bedale,  tn.  t. 

York 

1,200 

Barnahely,  p. 

Cork 

895 

1,165 

Barwell,  p. 

Leices. 

3,950 

1,613 

Beddgclert,  v.-p. 

Carnar. 

26,716 

1,253 

Barnane,  p. 
Barnard    Castle,) 
tn.-p.  w.            ) 

Tip. 
Durham 

2,167 
4,007 

485 
4,608 

Barwick-m-the-  ) 
Brakes,  p.            f 
Barwick-in-Elmett,p. 

Norfolk 
York 

1,278 
8,030 

36 
2,449 

Beddingham,  p. 
Beddington,  p. 
Bedfield,  p. 

Sussex 
Surrey 
Suffolk 

2,250 
3,830 
1,268 

321 
1,403 

372 

Barnardiston,  p. 
Barnbrough,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 

1,100 

1,947 

251 
575 

Banvick  -  with  -   1 
Stafford,  p.           j 

Somer. 

784 

451 

Bedfont  (East),  p. 
BEDFORD,  M  ke.m.s 

Middle* 

Bedford 

1,856 

1,035 
11,693 

Barnby,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,099 

294 

Baschurch,  p. 

Salop 

8,273 

1,491 

Bedhampton,  p. 

Hants 

2,606 

586 

Barnby-in-the-) 
Willows,  p.       | 

Notts 

1,703 

294 

Basford,  p. 
Basilden,  p. 

Notts 
Berks 

2,720 
3,083 

10,093 
798 

Bediugfield,  p. 
Bcdingham,  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,753 
1,340 

312 
335 

Barnes,  p.-v. 

Surrey 

1,051 

1,879 

Basing,  p. 

Hants 

5,104 

1,330 

Bedlingtou,  p. 

North. 

9,011 

5,101 

Barnesley,  tn.  w.  s. 
Barnesley,  p. 

York 
Glouc. 

2,090 

14,913 
322 

Basingstoke,  tn.-p.  ^ 

M    W.                         ) 

Hants 

4,036 

4,263 

Bedminster,  p. 
Bedrule.p. 

Somer. 
Roxb. 

4,161 

19,424 
240 

Barnet  (Chipping),  ) 
tn.-p.                    ) 

Herts 

2,380 

Basingthorpe,  p 
Baslic,  p. 

Lincoln 
Roscom. 

1,790 
15,396 

487 
2,140 

Bedstone,  p. 
Bedwardine      (St.  ^ 

Salop 

"776 

141 

Barnet  (East),  p. 

Herts 

663 

Baslow,  in. 

Derby 

834 

John),  p.              ) 

Wore. 

3  775 

2,760 

Barnet  (Friain),  p. 

Middles. 

l',292 

974 

Bassaleg,  p. 

Monm. 

6,955 

2.159 

Bedwas,p 

Gl.-Mo. 

5,032 

924 

Barnet  -  by  -  the  -  ) 
Wold,  p.               \ 
Barney,  p. 

Lincoln 

Norfolk 

1,630 
1,389 

845 
313 

Bassenthwaitc,  p. 
Bassingbourne,  p. 
Bassinghani,  p. 

Cumb. 
Cam!). 
Lincoln 

6,930 
4,223 
1,940 

557 
2,148 
829 

Bedwelty,  p. 
Bedwin      (Great),  ) 
tn.-p.  t.                f 

Monm. 

Wilts 

10,210 
10,420 

27,183 
2,193 

Barnham,  p. 

Suffolk 

5,184 

445 

Baston,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,520 

863 

Bedwin  (Little),  p. 

Wilts 

4233 

591 

Barnham,  p. 

Sussex 

730 

149 

Baswick,  p. 

Stafford 

6,608 

1,623 

Bedworth,  p. 

Warw. 

2,157 

5,059 

Barnhain-Broom,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,776 

511 

Batcombe,  p. 

Dorset 

1,109 

227 

Beeby,  p. 

Leices. 

1,020 

139 

Barningham,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,586 

499 

Batcombe,  p. 

Somtr. 

3,229 

750 

Beechamwell,  p. 

Norfolk 

3,730 

310 

Barningham,  p. 

York 

10,771 

573 

BATH,  M.  and  p.  w.  s 

Somer. 

54,240 

Beeching-Stoke,  p. 

Wilts 

J8S 

Barningham     (Lit-  ) 
tie),  p.                  ) 

Norfolk 

1,224 

264 

Bathiimpton,  p. 
Bathealton,  p. 

Somer. 
Somer 

"931 
941 

356 
1,795 

Beeding    (Lower),  \ 
p.-ch.                   ) 

Sussex 

9,675 

1,081 

Barningham  -  Nor-  ^ 
wood,  p.               ) 

Norfolk 

834 

34 

Bath-Easton,  p. 
Bathford,  p 

Somer. 
Somer. 

1,816 
1,820 

118 
906 

Beeding  (Upper),  p 
Beedon,  p. 

Sussex 
Berks 

3,847 
2,004 

583 
832 

Barningham  -  Win-  ) 

Bathgate,  p. 

Linlith. 

4,533 

Beeford,  p. 

York 

5  461 

1,000 

ter,  p.                   I 
Barnoldby-lc-Beck,p 
Barnoldwiek,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 

833 
1,460 

6,040 

108 

269 
2,828 

Bathgate,  tn.  w. 
Bathwick,  p. 
Batley,  p. 

Linlith. 
Somer. 
York 

"573 
6,446 

3,341 
6,162 
17,358 

Beelsby,  p. 
Beenlmnt,  p. 
Beer-Crocombe,  p 

Lincoln 
Berks 
Somer. 

2J89 
1.890 
871 

176 
517 
158 

Bamstaple,  p. 
BAENSTAPLE.  M  &  ) 

Devon 

1,102 

8,667 

Batley,  tn. 
Batsford,  p. 

York 
Glouc. 

"932 

9,308 
107 

Beerferris,  p. 
Beer-Hacket.  p. 

Devon 
Dorset 

6,838 

yos 

3,401 
107 

r/                       J 

Devon 

11,371 

Battersea,  p.-v. 

Surrey 

31,183 

11,729 

Beer-Regis,  p.-tn. 

Dorset 

8,894 

1,814 

Barnston,  p. 

Essex 

1,442 

1,915 

Battislord,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,542 

496 

Bees  (St.),  p. 

Cumb. 

71,332 

£3,486 

Barnwell  (King's),  p 
Barnwell   (St.   An-) 
drews),  p.              \ 

Northa. 
Northa. 

1,680 
1,740 

147 

295 

Battle,  p.-v. 
Battle,  tn.-p    tti. 
Battlefield,  p 

Brecon 

Sussex 
Salop 

X544 

7,880 
850 

151 

3,849 
46 

Beesty-ia-  the-  ) 
Marsh,  p.             ) 
Beeston,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

1,180 
2,073 

168 
680 

Bamwood,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,471 

358 

Battlesden,  p. 

Bedford 

1,123 

160 

Beeston,  p. 

Notts 

1,440 

3,016 

Baronstown,  p. 

Loutli 

2,209 

727 

Baughurst,  p. 

Hants 

1,675 

608 

Beeston,  tns. 

York 

1.973 

Barony,  p. 

Lanark 

77,499 

Baumber,  p.                 Lincoln 

3,200 

407 

Beeston-Uegis,  p. 

Norfolk 

957          236 
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\  rn 

Fop. 

Beeston    (St.    An- 

Norfolk 

626 

40 

BERVIE,  M  »".• 

Kincar. 
Kincar. 

878 
934 

Billockby,  p. 
Billv,  p 

Norfolk  1      389 
Antrim    17,330 

65 
6,080 

Beestoii  P(St.  -Law-  ) 

Norfolk 

519 

41 

Berwick,  p. 
Berwick-Basset,  p. 

Sussex 

Wilts 

1,097 

1,388 

175 

203 

Bilney  (East),  p. 
Bilney  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

544 

2,750 

187 
304 

Bcctham,  p. 
Beetlcy,  p. 
Begbrooke,  p. 
Begellv,  p. 
Beguildv,  p. 

Westml. 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
Pcnib. 
Radnor 

17,419 
1,770 
623 

3,878 
lf.,645 

1,655 
422 
98 
1,330 
1,037 

Berwick  (N.),  tn.-p. 
Berwick  (St.Jaraes),p. 
Berwick  (St.  John),  p 
Berwick  (St.  Leo-T 
nard),  p.               J 

Had. 

Wilts 
Wilts 
Wilts 

2,487 
3,669 

970 

1,643 

294 

482 

36 

Bilshy-&-Thurll)y,  p 
Bilsington,  p. 
Bilsthorpe,  p. 
Bilston,  tn.  m.  s. 
Bilton,  p.-v. 

Lincoln 
Kent 

Notts 
Stafford 
Warw. 

2,820 
2,843 
1,572 

2,243 

611 
889 

217 
23,527 
631 

Beighton,  p. 
Beighton,  p. 

Derby 

Norfolk 

3,070 
1,015 

1,123 
342 

BFBWICK  -   ON  -) 
TWEED,  p.           ) 

North. 

6,195 

10,067 

Bilton,  p. 
Biuacre,  p. 

York- 
Suffolk 

4,150 
1,660 

848 
223 

Beighton,  p. 

Suffolk 

625 

.       394 

North. 

15,094 

Binbrooke,  p. 

Lincoln 

0,070 

1,310 

Beith,  p. 

Avr 

6,425 

Besselsleig/-,  p. 

Berks 

"893 

93 

Bincombe,  p. 

Dorset 

977 

231 

Beith,  tn./. 

Ayr 

4,012 

Bessingby,  p. 

York 

1,230 

92 

Binderton,  p. 

Sussex 

96 

Bekan,  p. 

Mavo 

15,202 

4,724 

Bessingham,  p. 

Norfolk 

514 

141 

Binegar,  p. 

Somer. 

ijsifl 

858 

Belan,  p. 

Kildare 

1,192 

220 

Besthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk- 

2,164 

614 

Binfield,  p.-v. 

Berks 

3,207 

1,280 

Belaugh,  p. 
Belliroughton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Wore. 

854 

4,605 

172 
1,839 

Betchwortb,  p. 
Betliersden,  p. 

Surrey 
Kent 

3,726 
6,345 

1,294 
1,125 

Bingham,  tn.-p.  th. 
Bmgley,  p. 

Notts 
York 

3,054 
13,892 

2,054 
15,339 

Belchalwcll,  p. 

Dorset 

1,308 

222 

Betlmal  Green,  p. 

Middle? 

760 

90,193 

Bingley,  tn.  t. 

York 

13,437 

Belehamp        (St. 
Paul),  p. 

Essex 

2,557 

735 

Betley,  p. 
Betteshanger,  p. 

Stafford 
Kent 

1,435 
397 

27 

Biuham,  p. 
Binley,  p. 

Norfolk 
Warw. 

2,242 

2,470 

511 

205 

Belchamp      (Wal 
ters),  p. 

Essex 

2,125 

678 

Bettiscombe,  p. 
Bettus,  p. 

Dorset 
Salop 

667 

8,664 

73 

Binsey.p. 
Binstead,  p. 

Oxford 
I.  Wight 

470 
1,475 

77 
317 

Belchampotten,  p. 

Essex 

93 

397 

Bettws,  p. 

Carmar 

6,465 

1,579 

Binsted,  p. 

Sussex 

1,086 

124 

Belclare,  p. 

Gain-ay 

7,847 

1,793 

Bettws,  p. 

Glamor 

5,086 

421 

Binsted,  p. 

Hants 

6,833 

1,153 

BELFAST,  M.  f. 

Antrim 

100,300 

Bettws,  p. 

Mont. 

5,305 

235 

Binton,  p. 

Warw. 

4,260 

219 

Belford,  tn.-p.  th 

North. 

n'.eoi 

1,857 

Bettws-Bleddrws,  p. 

Cardig. 

2,216 

235 

Bintree,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,455 

410 

Belgrave,  p. 

Leices. 

3,450 

2,870 

Bettws-Clvro,  p. 

Radnor 

7,225 

883 

Birch  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

3,069 

962 

Belhelvie,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,692 

Bettws-Diserth,  p. 

Radnor 

1.855 

140 

Birch  (Little),  p. 

Heref. 

967 

3,606 

Belleau,  p. 

Lincoln 

1.344 

217 

Bettws-Garmon,  p. 

Carnar. 

2,759 

97 

Birch  (Much),  p. 

Heref. 

1,287 

497 

Belleek,  p.-v. 
Bellie,  p. 

Banff' 

10,778 

2,446 
2,347 

Bettws  -  Gweifyl  -  ^ 
Gocb,  p.               ) 

Merion. 

2,650 

404 

Bircham  (Great),  p 
Bircham  (Newton),  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

3,606 
1,128 

503 
114 

Bellingham,  tn.-p.  s. 

N'orth. 

20,211 

1,594 

Bettws-jevan.  p. 

Cardig. 

2,640 

1,020 

Bircham  (Tofts),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,431 

157 

Belmullct,  tn.-p. 

tfayo 

935 

Bettws-'Newydd,  p. 

Monm. 

1,122 

141 

Biirlnnger,  p. 

Essex 

1,051 

871 

Belper,  tn.  *. 
Belstead,  p. 

Derby 
Suffolk 

1,022 

10,082 

Bettws-y-coed,  p 
Bettws-yn-rhos,  p. 

Carnar 
Denbigh 

3,537 
6,262 

478 
895 

Birehington,  p.-tn. 
Bircholt,  p. 

Kent 

2,070 
298 

885 
35 

Belstone,  p. 

Devon 

1,500 

181 

Bevercoates,  p. 

Notts 

790 

51 

Birdbrook,  p 

Essex 

2,386 

616 

Belton,  p. 

Leices. 

1,900 

751 

BEVF.RLKY,  u  w.  s. 

York 

8,915 

Birdhani,  p. 

Sussex 

1,948 

531 

Belton,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,709 

182 

Pt 

York 

10,058 

Birdinbury,  p. 

Warw. 

1,180 

206 

Belton,  p. 

Lincoln 

8,530 

1,738 

Beverstone,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,360 

199 

Birdsall,  p. 

York 

3,972 

282 

Belton,  p. 

Rutland 

2,380 

408 

Bewcastle,  ].. 

Cumb. 

30,000 

1,226 

Birkbv.  p. 

York 

3,619 

243 

Belton,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,059 

489 

BEWDLEY,  M  .?. 

Wore. 

3,124 

Birkeiihead,  tn. 

Chester 

24,285 

Bdtnrbet,  In.  th. 

Cavan 

2,054 

Wore. 

7,318 

Birkin,  p. 

York 

5,509 

877 

Bempton,  p. 

York- 

2,093 

342 

Bewerlev,  tns. 

York 

1,265 

Birley,  p. 

Heref. 

1,004 

172 

Bendochy,  p. 

Perth 

773 

Bexhill,  "p. 

Sussex 

8,814 

2,148 

Birling,  p. 

Kent 

1,888 

620 

Benefield,-p. 

Nortlm 

5,'ioo 

639 

Bexley,  p. 

Kent 

5,025 

4,450 

Birlingham,  p. 

Worces 

1,210 

370 

Benenden,  p. 

Jent 

6,508 

1,608 

Bexwell,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,877 

87 

Birmingham,  p.  t.  th 

Warw. 

2,660 

173,951 

Benfleet  (North),  p. 
Benfleet  (South),  p. 

Sssex 
Essex 

2418 
3,361 

329 

570 

Bibury,  p. 
Bicester,  tn  -p.  /. 

Glouc. 
Oxford 

6.300 
2,580 

1,116 
3,054 

BIRMINGHAM,  si.  &p 
Birnie,  p. 

Warw. 

Elgin 

232,841 
427 

Bengeo,  p. 

Herts 

3,047 

1,520 

Bickenhall,  p. 

Somer. 

1,004 

215 

Birr,  p.-tn. 

Queen's 

7,218 

10,OCO 

Bengeworth      (St.  ) 
Peter),  p.              ] 

Wore. 

1,174 

Bickenhill(Churcli),p 
Bicker,  p. 

Warw. 

Lincoln 

3,771 
3,720 

763 
829. 

Birr,  tn. 
Birsa,  p. 

Queen's 
Orkney 

5,481 
2,499 

Benhall,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,156 

713 

Bickerstaffe,  tns. 

Lane. 

1.667 

Birse,  p. 

Aberd: 

1,533 

Benholme,  p. 

Kincar. 

1,641 

Bickingtou,  p. 

Devon 

1,375 

359 

Birstall,  p.-v. 

York 

13,656 

36,222 

Bennington,  p. 

Herts 

2,908 

676 

Bickington(High),p. 

Devon 

4,194 

851 

Birtley,  p.-ch. 

North. 

6,720 

428 

Bennington,  p. 

Lincoln 

7,495 

603 

Bickleigh,  p. 

Devon 

2,323 

403 

Birts-Morton,  p. 

Wore. 

1,268 

318 

Bennington  (Long),p 
Benniworth,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,420 
2,994 

1,109 
466 

Bickleigh,  p. 
Bicknoller,  p. 

Devon 

Somer. 

1,835 
1,390 

280 
351 

Bisbrooke,  p. 
Biscathorpe,  p. 

Rutland 
Lincoln 

720 
1,050 

254 
69 

Bensington,  p. 

Oxford 

2,922 

1,231 

Bicknor  (Church),  p. 

Kent 

631 

40 

Bisham,  p. 

Berks 

2,520 

743 

Benthall,  p. 

Salop 

824 

530 

Bicknor  (English),  p. 

Glouc. 

2,377 

584 

Bishampton,  p. 

Wore. 

2,140 

451 

Bentham,  p. 
Bentley,  p. 

York- 
Hants 

25,500 
2,288 

3,534 
752 

Bicknor  (Welsh),  p. 
Bicton,  p. 

Monm 
Devon 

8,502 
1,294 

203 

Bishop  -  Auckland,  ) 
tn.  th.                  ) 

Durham 

5,112 

Bentley,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,801 

434 

Bidborough,  p. 

Kent 

1,299 

269 

Bishopsbourne,  p. 

Kent 

2,002 

348 

Bent  ley  -  with   - 
Askey,  p. 
Bentley  (Fenny),  p. 

York 
Derby 

5,220 
1,036 

1,105 
290 

Biddenden,  j) 
Biddenham,  p. 
Biddesham,  p. 

Kent 

Bedford 
Somer. 

7,208 
1,760 
674 

1,457 
374 
131 

Bishop's  Castle  tn.p./. 
BISHOP'S    STORT-  ) 
roRi>,tn.-p.p.i/t.  ) 

Salop 
Herts 

5,649 
3,241 

1,699 
5,280 

Bentley  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

3,188 

1,025 

Biddestone,  p. 

Wilts 

447. 

Bishop's  Sutton,  p. 

Hants 

3,510 

522 

Bentley  (Little),  p. 

Essex 

2,012 

428 

Biddlesdon,  p. 

Bucks 

1,630 

144 

Bishopsteignton,  p. 

Devon 

4,748 

1,119 

Benton  (Long),  p. 

North. 

9,040 

9,205 

Biddulph,  p. 

Stafford 

5,635 

2,683 

Bishopsthorpe,  p. 

York 

760 

406 

Bentworth,  p. 

Hants 

3,688 

610 

Bideford,  tn.-p.  t  s. 

Devon 

3,196 

5,775 

Bishopstone,  p. 

Heref. 

776 

280 

Bemvcll,  tns. 

North. 

1,272 

Bidford,  p. 

Warw. 

3,240 

1,537 

Bishopstone,  p. 

Sussex 

1,937 

328 

Benwick,  h. 
Beoley,  p. 
Bepton,  p. 
Berdon,  p. 

Camb. 
Wore. 
Sussex 
Essex 

4,480 
1,224 
1,771 

850 
654 
211 
418 

Bidstone,  p. 
Bierley  (North),  tns 
Bierton    -    with   -) 
Broughton,  p.      ) 

Chester 
York 
Bucks 

4,248 
2,470 

ilsss 

11,710 

688 

Bishopstone,  p. 
Bishopstone,  p. 
Bishopstone,  p. 
Bishopstrow,  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 
Glamor. 
Wilts 

4,452 
4,452 
2,387 
980 

755 
606 
513 
296 

Bereclmich,  p. 
Bere-Regis,  ,,. 
Bergholt  (East),  p. 

Essex 
Dorset 

Suffolk 

1,450 
8,894 
3,063 

120 
1,814 
1,467 

Bigbury,  p. 
Bigby,  p. 
Biggar,  p. 

Devon 

Lincoln 
Lanark 

3,167 
3,440 

583 
270 
2,049 

Bishop's  Waltham,  I 
tn.-p.  /.                f 
Bishoploii,  p. 

Hants 
Durham 

7,388 
4,031 

2,265 
48  1 

Bergholt  (West),  p. 

Essex 

2,273 

852 

Biggar,  tn 

Lanark 

1,530 

Bishtou,  p. 

Monm. 

1,211 

218 

Berkeley,'  tn.  w. 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 

15,740 

4,341 
946 

Biggleswade,  tn  -p. 
Bighton,  p. 

Bedford 
Hants 

4,310 

2,094 

4,460 
285 

Bisley,  v.-p. 
Bisley,  p 

Glouc. 

Surrey 

8,033 
950 

4,809 
340 

Berkeswell,  p. 
Berkhampstead   ) 
(Great),  tn.-p.  J 

Warw. 
Herts 

5,958 
4,250 

1.6UO 
3,395 

Bignor,  p. 
BUborongh,  p. 

Bilbrougli,  p. 

Sussex 
Notts 
York 

&4I 

1,090 
1,389 

203 
255 
252 

Biipham,  p. 

Bitchfield,  p. 

r,it.!;idon,  p. 

Lane. 
Lincoln 
Devon 

5,865 
1,344 
1,018 

2,857 
209 
67 

Berkhampsteud    ) 
(Little),  p.-v.  j.J 
:       Berkhampstead    ) 
(St.  Mary),  p.  f 
|       Berkley,  p     ' 
Bermondsey,  tn.-p. 
Bernek->alome,  p. 
Berriew,  p. 
Berrinnton,  p. 
Berrow,  p. 

Herts 
Herts 
Somer. 
Surrey 
Oxford 
Mont. 
Salop 
Somer. 

1,689 
3,880 

1,927 

688 
678 
12,010 
3,520 
6,503 

1,383 
495 

48,128 

2,177 
766 
531 

Bildestone,  tn  -p 
Billericay,  tu.  t. 
1  Billesdon,  tn.-p. 
liillcsley,  p. 
Billing  (Great),  p 
Billing  (Little),  p. 
Billingboroqgh,  p. 
Billinge      (Higher  ) 
Enu),  tns.             f 
Billingford,  p. 

Suffolk 
Essex 
Leices. 
Warw. 
Nortlm 
Nortlia 
Lincoln 
Lane. 
Norfolk 

1,420 

4,430 
750 
1,290 
856 
2,020 

1,820 

818 
1,533 
948 
41 
459 
93 
1,048 
900 
371 

Bittering  (Little),  p. 
Bilterlev,  p.       ' 
Bitteswell,  p. 
Bitton,  p. 
Bix,  p. 
Bixley,  p. 
Blaby,  p. 
Blackauion,  p. 
Blackliorougn,  p. 
Black  bourton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Salop 
Leices. 
Glouc. 
Oxford 
Norfolk 
l.eices. 
Devon 
Devon 
Oxford 

398 
6,591 
2,630 
7,156 
3,075 
760 
3,300 
5,646 
608 
1,300 

16 
1,070 
9,454 
9,452 
307 
128 
1,952 
1,360 
113 
278 

Borrow,  p. 

Berry-Pomeroy,  p. 
Berryn-Arbor,  p 
Berstcd,  p. 
Bcrvie,  p. 

Wore. 
Ucvon 
Devon 

Sussex 
Kincar. 

2,180 
4,525 
4,958 
3,008 

491 

1.038 
854 
2,«G4 
581 

Billinggford,  p. 
Billingharn,  p. 
Billinghay,  p. 
Hillingshurst,  p. 
Billingsley,  p. 

Norfolk 
Durham 
Lincoln 
Sussex 
Salop 

1,820 
11,691 

7,630 
6,75h 
1,285 

1,811 
2,375 
1,458 
148 

Blackburn,  p. 
BLACKBURN,  M.  &) 
r.  w.  ,.                \ 
I'.lackford,  p.  • 
Blackford,  p. 

Lane. 
Lane. 
Perth 
Somer. 

-15,269 
"578 

84,919 
46,536 

2,012 
175 
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Blackland,  p. 
Blackroaiistone,  p. 

Wilts 
Sussex 

537 

293 

72 
14 

Bodferin,  p. 
Bodfuan,  p 

Carnar. 
Carnar. 

511 

2,572 

57 
418 

Roiigjiton,  p. 
Konghton,  p. 

Northa 
Notts 

1,850 
1  ,372 

369 
398 

Blackmore,  p. 
Blackpool,  v. 

Essex 
Lane. 

2,576 

704 
2,180 

Rodham,  p. 
Bodiham,  p. 

Norfolk- 
Sussex 

1,688 
1,596 

296 
306 

Buughton-Altiph,  p. 
Boughton  -  under  -  ) 

Kent 

2,418 

538 

Blaekrath,  p. 

Kilknv. 

1,759 

373 

BODMIN,  p 

Cornw. 

6,191 

4,705 

Blean,  p.               \ 

Kent 

2,390 

1,469 

Blackrock,  tn. 
Blacktoft,  p. 

Dublin 
York 

3,313 

2,312 
522 

"           M.  .1. 
"           P. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

4,327 
6,337 

Boughton    (Great), 
tns. 

Chester 

1,161 

Biackwcll,  p. 

Bladon,  p. 
Blaen-Porth,  p. 

Derby 
Oxford 
Cardig. 

1,700 
1,350 

467 

720 
719 

Bodney,  p. 
Bodrorog,  p. 
Bohillane,  p. 

Norfolk 
Angles. 

2,005 
1,813 
1,097 

103 
350 
413 

Boughton  -  Mul  - 
herbe,  p. 
Bonghton  -  Mon  - 

Kent 

2,699 

462 

Blagdon,  p 

Somer. 

si'oVa 

1,128 

Bohoe,  p. 

Ferm. 

];',    (l','} 

1,933 

Chelsea,  p. 

Kent 

2,296 

1,086 

Blair-Athole,  v.-p. 

Perth 

2,081 

Bohola,  p. 

Mayo 

8>,74 

2,907 

Boulgc.p. 

Suffolk 

515 

39 

Blairgowrie,  p. 

Perth 

4,297 

Bolam,  p. 

North. 

7,336 

634 

Boulston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1  s22 

221 

Blairgowrie,  tn    «•. 
Blaisdon.  p. 

Perth 
Glouc. 

"OOO 

2,914 
299 

Bolas  (Magna  and  ) 
Meeson),  p.         J 

Salop 

1,845 

279 

Boulstone,  p. 
Boultliam,  p. 

Heref. 

Lincoln 

52 

74 

Blakemere,  p. 

Heref. 

1,127 

183 

Boldon,  p. 

Durham 

3,954 

1,008 

Bourn,  p. 

Camh. 

4J06I 

915 

Blakeney,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,865 

1,108 

Boldre,  p. 

Hants 

11,950 

2,871 

Bourne,  tn.-p  s. 

Lincoln 

9,352 

3,717 

Blakcnham;Great.),p 
Blakenham  (Little),  p 
Blakesley,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Northa. 

809 
1,051 
2,840 

211 
139 

Bole,  p. 
Boleskin  -  arid  -    ) 
Abertarf,  p.          j 

Notts 
Invern. 

1,250 

220 
1,997 

Bourne  (St.  Mary)  p 
Bourne  (West),  p. 
Bourney,  p. 

Hants 
Sussex 
Tip. 

7,078 
5,091 
12,981 

1,149 
2,178 
3,116 

BLANDFORD,  tn.  s. 

Dorset 

3,913 

Bolingbroke,  tn.-p.  t. 

Lincoln 

2,570 

980 

Bourtie,  p. 

Aber. 

529 

"                 M 

Dorset 

2,504 

Bollington,  tns. 

Chester 

4,655 

Bovevagh,  p. 

Derry 

'  9,630 

4,319 

Blandlord  Forum,  p. 

Dorset 

"862 

3,918 

Bolnev,  p. 

Sussex 

3,540 

789 

Bovey  (North),  p. 

Devon 

5,65  1 

600 

Blandford      .    (St.  » 
Mary),  p.              I 

Dorset 

1,583 

367 

Bolnhunt,  p. 

Bolton,  p 

Bedford 
Lane. 

2,100 
30,062 

378 

87,280 

Bovey-Tracey,  v.-p. 
Biw,  p. 

Devon 

7,202 

2,740 

2,086 
99  1 

Blankney  -  with  -  j 
Linwood,  p.          \ 

Lincoln 

6,000 

600 

BOLTON,  n.  &  i>.  m  s 
Bulton,  p. 

Lane. 
Curnb. 

8','446 

61,171 
1,131 

Bow,  v.-p. 
Bowdcn,  v.-p. 

Middle?. 
Roxb. 

8  9 

6,989 
981 

Blantyre,  v.-p. 

Lanark 

2,818 

Bolton,  p. 

Had. 

373 

Bowden  (Great),  p 

Leices. 

s'.'iao 

3,621 

Blaston     (St.    Mi-  1 
chael),  p.              ) 

Leices. 

1,207 

88 

Bolton  -  upon  -    ) 
Pearne,  p.            ] 

York 

2,293 

604 

Bowdon,  p. 
Bower,  p. 

Chester 
Caith. 

17,971 

11,228 
1,658 

Blatchington  ) 
(East),  p.    J 

Sussex 

821 

138 

Bolton-  1'orcv,  p. 
Bolton-le-Sands,  p. 

York 
Lane. 

7,148 
7.905 

1,131 

1,802 

Bower-Chalk,  p. 
Bowers-Gifford,  p. 

Wilts 
Essex 

2,966 
2606 

509 

509 

Blatchington  ) 
(West),  p    f 

Sussex 

870 

53 

Bolton  (West),  p 
Boly,  p. 

York 
Tip. 

3,995 
1,268 

109 
246 

Bowes,  p. 
Bowness,  p. 

York 
Cumb. 

18>31 
17.917 

725 

1,385 

Blatchingworth,  tns. 

Lane. 

3,895 

Bonby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,110 

454 

Bowtliorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

615 

31 

Blatherwycke,  p. 

Northa. 

l',975 

243 

Bonchurch,  p.-v. 

Hants 

618 

523 

Box,  p. 

Wilts 

4,217 

1987 

Blaxlmll,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,975 

577 

Bonhill,  p. 

Dumb. 

7643 

Boxford,  p 

Suffolk 

1,820 

1J02 

Blazey  (St.),  p. 
Bleadon,  p. 

Somer.' 

1,797 
2,795 

3,570 
587 

Bonhill,  v. 
Boningale,  p. 

Dumb. 
Salop 

1,003 

2,327 
195 

Boxford  -  cum  -   ) 
Westhrook,  p.       I 

Suffolk 

2,769 

583 

Blean,  p 

Kent 

2,260 

660 

Bonnington,  p. 

Kent 

1,109 

165 

Roxgrove,  p. 

Sussex 

3,676 

755 

Bleasby,  p. 
Blechingdon,  p. 

Notts 
Oxford 

1,550 
2,510 

358 
673 

Bonsall,  p. 
Bonvilslon,  p. 

Derby 
Glamor. 

2,101- 
1,178 

1,449 
291 

Boxley,  p. 
Boxted,  p. 

Kent 
Essex 

5,745 

3,082 

1,508 
909 

Bledd-fa,  p. 

Radnor 

2,740 

231 

Bookham  (Great),  p. 

Surrey- 

3219 

1,061 

Boxtcd,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,367 

201 

Bledington,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,110 

391 

Bookham  (Little),  p. 

Surrey 

950 

187 

Boxwell,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,206 

285 

Bledlow,  p. 

Bucks 

4,130 

1,202 

Booterstown,  p.-v. 

Dublin 

510 

3,421 

Bosworth,  p. 

Camb. 

2.521 

358 

BlenJworth,  p. 
Blessington,  tii.-p  t 

Hants 
Wickl. 

2,304 
15,781 

236 

1,738 

Boothby,  p. 
Boothbv-Pagnell,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

2,850 
1,794 

208 
120 

Boyanagh,  p. 
Bovle,  p. 

Galway 
Rosconi. 

1  5  832 
19,618 

3,917 
10,205 

Bletchiiiglv,  tn.-p 

Surrey 

5,085 

1,553 

Booths  '(Higher),  tni. 

Lancas. 

3,827 

Boyle,  tn.  s. 

Roscom 

3,403 

Bletchiugton(Easl),p. 
Bletchington           ) 
(West),  p.            J 

Sussex 
Sussex 

821 

876 

138 

53 

Booths  (Lower),  tns. 
Bootle,  tn.-p.  s. 
Bootle-cum-Lin-) 

Lancas. 
Cumb. 

7,UG 

3.778 
811 

Boylston,  p. 
Boyndie,  p. 
Boynton.  p. 

Derby 
Banff 
York 

1,360 
2,690 

302 
1,561 
113 

Bletchley,  p. 

Bucks 

3,150 

1,444 

acre,  tns.              )' 

Lancas. 

4,106 

Boyounagh,  p. 

Galway 

15,832 

3.917 

Bletherston,  p. 
Bletsoe,  p. 

Pemb. 

Bedford 

2.3GG 
2,339 

320 
407 

Booton,  p. 
Borcham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Essex 

1,010 

3,739 

211 
1,010 

Bovstown,  p. 
Boyton,  ]). 

Wickl. 
De.-Cor 

25,135 
4,956 

3,200 
529 

Blewberry,  p. 

Berks 

0,814 

1,140 

Borden,  p. 

Kent 

2,132 

990 

Boyton,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,533 

320 

Blickling  p. 

Norfolk 

2,123 

352 

Bordwell,  p. 

Queen'? 

2,804 

671 

Boyton,  p. 

Wilts 

3,956 

393 

BUdworth,  p. 

Notts 

6,610 

1,370 

Borgue,  p  -v. 

Kirkcti. 

1,043 

Boytonratli,  p. 

Tip. 

992 

187 

BUsland,  p. 

Cornw. 

6,338 

(106 

Borlev,  p. 

Essex 

"776 

181 

Bozeat,  p. 

Northa. 

2,400 

921 

Blisworth,  p. 

Northa. 

1.980 

951 

Boroughbridge,  tn.  s. 

York 

1,095 

Brabourne,  p. 

Kent 

3,199 

816 

Blithfield,  p. 

Stafford 

3,193 

382 

Borris-Idrone,  v. 

Carlow 

720 

liracadale,  p. 

Invern. 

1,597 

Blockley,  p. 
Blofield,  p. 
Bio-Norton,  p. 
Bloomsbury      (St.  ) 
George),  p.           J 

Worces. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Middles. 

7,870 
2,331 
1,132 
122 

2,587 
1,173 
416 
16,807 

Borris-o'-Kane,tnp.s. 
Borrisleiigh,  p. 
Borris-o'-Leagh,  tn. 
Borrismore,  p. 
Borris-in-Ossory,  tn. 

Tip. 

Kilknv. 
Queen's 

5,'l28 
11,910 

1,271 

3.461 
2,361 
1,128 
161 
804 

Bracebridge,  p 
Bracehorongli,  p. 
Braccbv,  p. 
Brace-Meole,  p. 
Bracewell,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Salop 
York 

1,482 

2,230 
903 

1,920 

310         ; 
210       I 
151 
1,174 
157 

Blore.p. 

Stafford 

3,730 

299 

Borron-stounness,  p. 

Linlith. 

5,192 

Brackley        (St  ) 

Bioxham,  p. 

Oxford 

4,210 

1,577 

Borrowstounness,  tn. 

Linlith. 

26(5 

James),  p.         \ 

iNorlliti. 

420 

/oa 

Bloxholme,  p. 
Bloxworth,  p. 

Lincoln 
Dorset 

1.2U8 
2,776 

101 
283 

Borthwick,  p. 
Bosall,  p. 

Ediub. 
York 

9,417 

1614 

1,173 

Brsckley       (St.  » 
Peter),  p.          j 

Northa. 

3,717 

1.512 

Blundestou,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,573 

663 

Bosbury,  p 

Heref. 

4,769 

1,133 

Bracon-Ash,  p. 

Norfolk 

974 

161 

Bluuham,  p. 

Bedford 

3,300 

1,122 

Boscastle,  tn. 

Cornw. 

807 

Bradborne,  p. 

Derby 

6,253 

1,230 

Blunsdon  (St.  An-  \ 
drews),  p.             ) 

Wilts 

1,422 

81 

Boscombe,  p. 
Bosham,  p. 

Wilts 
Sussex 

1,692 

3,839 

159 
1,126 

Bradden,  p. 
Bradenham,  p. 

Northa 
Bucks 

1,000 

10,001 

172 

138 

Bluntisham,  p. 

Hunt. 

3,423 

1,550 

Bosherston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,566 

246 

Bradenham  (Kast).  p 

Norfolk 

422 

BIyborough,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,315 

199 

Bossington  p. 

Hanip. 

615 

35 

Bradenham(\Vest),p. 

Norfolk 

U82 

422 

Blymhill,  p. 

Stafford 

2,925 

622 

BOSTON,  M.  w. 

Lincoln 

14.733 

Bradeston,  p. 

Norfolk 

516 

160 

Blyth,  p.-v. 
Blvth  (South),  tn. 

York 
North. 

17,110 

3,982 
2  060 

"       P. 
Boston,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

5,220 

17,518 
15,132 

Bradfield,  p. 
Bradfield,  p. 

Berks 
Essex 

481 
2719 

1,216 
994 

Blythburi'li,  p. 
Blvthford"  p. 
Bh  ton,  p. 
Boarhunt,  p. 
Buarstall,  p. 
Botibing,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk- 
Lincoln 
Hants 
Bucks 
Kent 

4,'l'lfi 

'J47 
2,830 
1,938 
3,080 
1,071 

1,118 

194 
716 

283 
243 

411 

Boswell's  (St.),  p. 
Bosworth      (11  us-  [ 
bands),  p.             ) 
Bosworth       (Mar-  > 
ket),  t«.-j).  iv.      J 
Botesdale,  tn. 

Roxb. 
Leices. 
Leices. 
Suffolk 

3.870 
7,419 

881 
1,002 

2,449 
626 

Bradfield,  p. 
Bradlield-Combust.p 
Bradfield        (St.  > 
Clair),  p.           f 
Bradfield        (St.  ) 
George),  p.       £ 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

572 
818 
1,428 
1,984 

23t 
203 
211       I 

485       i 

Bobbington,  p. 

Sal.-Sw 

2,070 

420 

Bothall,  p. 

North. 

7,593 

916 

Bradford,  p. 

York 

34,146 

149,513 

Bobbing*  artli,  p. 

Essex 

1,028 

311 

Bothumsall,  p. 

Notts 

1  030 

319 

Bradford,  tn. 

York 

52,493 

Bucking,  v.-p. 

Essex 

1,007 

3,846 

Botheuhanipton,  p. 

Dorset 

823 

518 

BRADFORD,!!  &  p  t/i. 

York 

103,778 

Bockleton,  p. 

Heref. 

3^229 

383 

Bothkennar,  p. 

Stirling 

1,179 

Bradford,  p. 

Devon 

3,486 

490 

Boconnoc,  p. 

Coruw. 

2,003 

343 

Bothwell,  p. 

Lanark 

15,283 

Bradford,  p. 

Somer. 

1,782 

569 

Boddington,  p. 

Glouc. 

930 

443 

Botley,  p. 

Hants 

1,887 

7,981 

Bradford-Abba*,  p. 

Dorset 

1,139 

621 

Boddington(Lov.er) 
and  Upper),  p.     J 

Northa 

3,770 

720 

Botriplinic,  p. 
Bottesford,  p. 

Banff 
Lincoln 

7,470 

713 
1,507 

Bradford    (Great),  )_ 
tn.-p  t.                 j 

Wills 

11,310 

8.959 

Budederu,  p. 
Bodenham,  p. 

Angles 
Heref. 

4,235 
5,200 

1,153 
1,113 

BotteslbrU-witli-  ) 
Noruianton,  p      j 

Leices. 

5,010 

1,374 

Bradford-Peverell,  p 

Brading,  tn.-p. 

Dorset 
Hants 

2,700 
10,107 

395 

3,046 

Bodenham  -and  -  ) 

Wilts 

Bottisham,  p. 

Carol). 

4,700 

1,549 

Bradley,  p. 

Dsrhy 

2371 

248 

Nnutoii,  p.            ) 

*'" 

Bottwnog,  p. 

Carnar. 

487 

163 

Bradley,  p. 

Lincoln 

1.523 

97 

Bodenstown,  p. 

Kildare 

2,832 

893 

Botuslleming,  p 

Cornw. 

1,188 

247 

Bradlev,  p. 

Hants 

'960 

122 

Bodewryd,  p. 

Angles. 

526 

28 

Boughrood,  p. 

Radnor 

1,1;:;:; 

314 

Bradley,  p. 

Stafford 

3,376 

628 

Bodfary,  p. 

Denbigh 

1,419 

389 

Boughton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,323 

210 

Bradley  (Great),  p. 

Suffolk 

2,280 

519 

J 
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IVAC*. 

Count). 

An>», 

l>op. 

1851. 

PI.ACK. 

County. 

acres' 

Pop. 

11)51. 

PLACE. 

County. 

££ 

Pop. 

tan. 

Bradley  (Little),  p. 
Bradley  -in-  the  - 

S  iffolk 
Stafford 

957 
050 

35 
01 

Breckles,  p.  ' 
BRECKNOCK  M. 

"             p.  ic   a. 

Norfolk 
Brecon 
Brecon 

1,680 

136 
5,673 
6,070 

Brimpton,  p. 
Brindle,  p. 
Bringhurst,  p. 

Somer. 
Lancas. 
Leices. 

465 

2,935 
3,650 

ill 

1,310 
934 

Bradley  (North),  p. 
Bradley  (West),  p. 
Bradmore.  p. 
Bradninrh   tn  -p 

Wilts 
Somcr. 
Notts 
Devon 

4,030 
625 
1,560 
4,351 

2,598 
131 
401 

Bredburv,  tns. 
Brcde,  p. 
Kredenbnry,  p 
Brnlfieia,  p. 

Chester 
Sussex 
Heref. 

Suffolk 

4,840 
545 

1,067 

2,991 
1,059 
55 
113 

Brington,  p. 
Brington  (Great),  p 
Briningham,  p. 
Brinkl.ill,  p. 

Hunt. 

Nortlia 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,190 
3,761 
1,201 
780 

172 
766 

227 
171 

Bradon,  p.' 
Bradpole,  p. 
Bradshaw  tns. 

Somcr. 
Dorset 
Lancas. 

390 
966 

42 

•    853 

Bredgar,  p 
Bredhurst  p, 
Bredicot,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Worces 

1,727 
600 
397 

594 
462 
65 

Brinkley,  p. 
Brinklow.p. 
Brink-worth  p. 

Camb. 
Warw. 
Wilts 

1,500 
1,410 
5,464 

375 
782 
1,339 

Bradshaw  (Ed?e),tns. 
Bradstone,  p. 
Bradwell,  tns. 

Derby 
Devon 
Derby 

1,257 

1,891 
157 
1,334 

Bredon,  p. 
Bredy  (Little),  p. 
Bredy  (Long),  p. 

WorcTs. 
Dorset 
Dorset 

5,818 
1,636 
2,117 

1,661 
226 
375 

Brinny,  p. 
Briukburn,  p. 
Brinsop,  p. 

Cork 

North. 
Heref. 

4,898 
3,378 
1,364 

1,333 
225 
155 

Bradwell,  p. 

Buck's 

'892 

381 

Bredwardine,  p. 

Heref. 

2,245 

422 

Brinton,  p. 

Norfolk 

625 

190 

Bradwell,  p. 

0,115 

1.143 

Breedon,  p. 

Leices 

6,410 

2,553 

Brisley,  p. 

Norfolk 

1.201 

864 

Bradwell,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,383 

341 

Bregoge,  p. 

Cork 

1,333 

277 

Brishngton,  p 

Somcr. 

2,393 

1,260 

Bradwell-next-Cog-t 
geshall  p             ) 

Essex 

1,161 

313 

Breinton,  p. 
Bremhill,  p 

Heref. 
Wilts 

1,629 
5,920 

366 
1,421 

BRISTOL,  11  &  p.  If. 
Briston,  p. 

Glouc. 
Norfolk 

2,751 

137,328 
996 

Bradwort'by,  p. 

Devon 

9,686 

1,071 

Bremilhain.  p. 

Wilts 

433 

46 

Britford,  p. 

Wilts 

3,148 

938 

Brae  mar,  p". 

A  herd. 

1,788 

Breuchley,  p. 

Kent 

7,780 

433 

Briton-Ferry,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,093 

1,737 

Brufferton,  p. 
Braffield,  p. 

York 
Northa. 

4898 
1,980 

883 
497 

Brendon,  p. 
Brent  (East),  p 

Devon 

Somer. 

6.733 
3,037 

265 

780 

Britway.p. 
Britwell-Salome  n 

Cork 
Oxford 

4,010 
871 

738 

248 

Brailes,  p. 
Brailsford,  p 

Warw. 
Derby 

5,220 
4,296 

1,308 
708 

Brent-Eleigh,  p. 
Brent  (South),  p. 

Suffolk 
Devon 

1,617 
9,374 

260 
1,203 

Brixham,  tn.-p  t.  s. 
Brixton,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 

5,740 
2-990 

5,936 

777 

Braintfield,  p. 

Herts 

1,510 

210 

Brent  (South),  p. 

Somer. 

3,426 

937 

Brixton,  p. 

Hants 

3,251 

695 

Braintree,  tn.-p  «r. 

Essex 

2,242 

4.340 

Brent-Tor,  p. 

Devon 

1,212 

161 

Brixton-Deverill,  p 

Wilts 

2,450 

201 

Braiseworth,  p. 
Braithwell,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 

720 
2,9:i4 

171 
879 

Brentford,  tn.  t. 
Brentwood,  tn.  Ik. 

Middles 

8,870 
2,205 

Brixton    (St.   Mat 
thew),  p 

Surrey 

1,445 

11,610 

Bramber,  v.-p. 

Sussex 

854 

130 

Brenzett,  p. 

Kent 

1,802 

231 

Brix  worth,  p. 

Northa. 

3,410 

1,258 

Bramcote,  p. 

Notts 

1,076 

722 

Breock  (St.),  p 

Cornw. 

8,287 

1,774 

Broad-Chalk,  p. 

Wilts 

6,904 

821 

Bramdean,  p. 

Hants 

1,204 

223 

Brereton,  p. 

Chester 

4,501 

649 

Broad-Clist,  p. 

Devon 

9  188 

2,450 

Bramerton,  p. 

Norfolk 

728 

227 

Bressay,  p. 

Shell.  I. 

1.812 

Broadfiehl,  p. 

Herts 

620 

8 

Bramfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,546 

740 

Bressingham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,354 

674 

Broadhembury,  p 

Devon 

4,703 

881. 

Bramford,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,226 

997 

Bretforton,  p 

Worces 

1,683 

575 

Broadhempston,  p. 

Devon 

2,047 

754 

Bramhall,  tns. 

Chester 

1,508 

Bretherton,  tn. 

Lancas 

818 

Broadhinton,  p. 

Wilts 

3,659 

486 

Bramham,  tn  -p. 

York 

5,402 

3,152 

Brettenham,  p 

Norfolk 

1,981 

77 

Broadmayne,  p. 

Dorset 

2,540 

486 

Bramley,  p. 

Hants 

2,255 

495 

Brettenham,  p 

Suffolk 

1,558 

401 

Broadwas,  p. 

Wore. 

1,160 

318 

Bramley,  p. 
Bramley,  tns. 
Brampford-Spekr.  ;>. 
Brampton,  tn.-p    v: 
Brampton,  p. 

Surrey 
York 
Devon 
Cumb. 
Hunt. 

4,008 

1,0  12 
0970 
2,411 

1,111 

8,949 
432 
3,825 
1,281 

Breward  (St.)  p. 
Brewham  (North),  p 
Brewham  (South),  p 
Brewood,  p. 
Briavels  (St.),  p. 

Dornw. 
Soiner. 
Somer. 
Stafford 
Clone. 

9,237 
2,026 
2,671 
11,839 
5,104 

627 
369 
540 

3,565 
1,194 

Broadwater,  p. 
Broadway,  p. 
Broadway,  p. 
Broadway,  p. 
Broadwell,  p. 

Sussex 
Dorset 
Somer. 
Wore. 
Glouc. 

2,660 
1,029 
2,072 
4,800 
1,600 

5,970 
610 
490 
1,629 

388 

Brampton,  p. 

Norfolk 

521 

205 

Bricett  (Great),  p 

Suffolk 

915 

236 

Broadwell,  p. 

Oxford 

5^874 

1,107 

Bramptoi),  p. 

Xort  ha. 

2,259 

101 

Brickendown,  p. 

Tip. 

1,25"4 

225 

Broad-  Windsor,  p. 

Dorset 

0,214 

1,516 

Brampton,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,002 

281 

Brickhill  (Bow),  p. 

Bucks 

1,380 

591 

Broad-Wood-Kelly,  p 

Devon 

2,666 

890 

Brampton(Abbot's),p 

Heref. 

1,452 

202 

Brickhill  (Great),  p 

Bucks 

2,370 

730 

Broadwoodwidgor,  p. 

Devon 

8,780 

890 

Brampton-Brvan,  p. 

I.  Heref 

5,314 

426 

Brickhill  (Little),  p. 

Bucks 

1,360 

483 

Brohury,  p. 

Heref. 

508 

60 

Brampton  -  with  -  ) 
Cathorpe,  p.         ) 
Brampton-Cnapel,  p. 

Derby 

Northa. 

8,820 
1,330 

4,409 
195 

Bride  (St.)  Major,  p. 
Bride  (St.)  Minor,  p. 
Bridechurch,  p. 

Glamor. 
Glamor 

Kildare 

6,402 
2,215 
2,217 

807 
679 
328 

Brockdish,  p. 
Brockenhurst,  p. 
Brockford,  p. 

Norfolk 
Hants 
Suffolk 

1,069 
2,980 
3,783 

123 
1,034 
1,101 

Brampton-Chu'rcli,  p 

Nortlia. 

1,100 

174 

Bridekirk,  p. 

Cumb. 

9,270 

2,333 

Brockhall,  p. 

Northa. 

861 

57 

Bramshall,  p. 
Bramshaw,  p. 

Stafford 
W.Ilants 

1,310 

3,r,fio 

205 
760 

Bridell,  p 
Bride's-Kirk,  p. 

Pemb. 

Isl.Ma 

2,179 

835 
1,053 

Brockbampton,  p. 
Brocklesby.  p. 

Heref. 
Lincoln 

785 
3,860 

145 
269 

Bramshot,  p 
Bramwith  (Kirk),  p 

Hants 
York 

6,676 
1,260 

1,325 
231 

Bride's    (St.),   Ne-  ) 
therwent,  p           J 

Monm. 

1,032 

192 

Brockley,  p. 
Brockley,  p. 

Somer. 

Suffolk 

692 
1,565 

128 
878 

Brancaster,  p. 

Norfolk 

5,177 

1,079 

Bride's  (St.)  Super-  ) 

uUairoi' 

676 

11  5 

Brocktlirop,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,009 

191 

Brancepeth,  p. 

Durham 

22,525 

6,441 

Ely.  P-              ) 

Brockworth,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,847 

425 

Brandeston,  p. 
Brandeston,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 

761 

1,224 

155 
508 

Bride's  (St.)  Went-  [ 
llnog,  p.                   ) 

Monm. 

3,594 

267 

Brodsworth,  p. 
Brokenborougli,  p. 

York 
Wilts 

3,170 

2,552 

448 
443 

Brandon,  tn.-p.  th. 

Suffolk 

6,759 

2,215 

Bridestowe,  p. 

Devon 

5,661 

1,049 

Bromborough,  p 

Chester 

3,612 

538 

Brandon  (Little),  p 

Norfolk- 

979 

212 

Bridford,  p. 

Devon 

4,114 

609 

Bromeswell,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,803 

226 

Brandsburton,  p. 

York 

5,060 

779 

Bridge,  p. 

Kent 

1,161 

864 

Bromfield,  p. 

Cumb. 

11,614 

2,297 

Brannixtown,  p. 

Kildare 

889 

138 

Bridgeford  (East),  p. 

Notts 

1,910 

1,155 

Bromfield,  p. 

Salop 

7,174 

682 

Bransby,  p. 
Branscombe,  p. 

York 
Devon 

3,048 
3,487 

310 
1,017 

Bridgeford  (West),  p 
Bridgeham,  p. 

Notts 
Norfolk 

1,720 
2,692 

382 
339 

Broinliaui,  p. 
Bromham,  p. 

Bediord 
Wilts 

1,798 
3,594 

343 
1,619 

Branston,  p. 

Leices. 

960 

317 

Bridgend,  tn.  .'. 

Glamor 

1,779 

Bromley,  tn.-p.  ///. 

Kent 

4,616 

4,127 

Branston,  p. 

Lincoln 

5,389 

1,324 

BRIUGKNORTII,  y.  s. 

Shrop. 

6,172 

Bromley  (Abbotts),  p. 

Stafford 

9,391 

563 

Brantham,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,482 

413 

Shrop. 

7,610 

Bromley  (Great),  p. 

Kssex 

2,956 

7'J7 

Brantingham,  p 
Branxton,  p. 

York 

North. 

3,632 
1,487 

547 

284 

Bridgerule,  p. 
Bridge-Boilers,  p 

De-Cor 
Heref. 

3,219 

768 

428 
65 

Bromlev  (King's),  p. 
Bromley  (Little),  p. 

Stafford 
Essex 

3,370 
1,841 

704 
405 

Brassingtou,  tns. 
Brastcd,  p. 
Brattleby,  p. 

Derby 
Kent 

Lincoln 

4,456 
1,220 

729 
1,137 
169 

Bridgetown,  p 
BRIUGKWATKR  :i  I 
&  p.  th.                \ 

Cork 
Somer. 

3,240 

638 
10,317 

Bromley  (St.  Leon-  ^ 
ard's),  p.              ) 
Bromptou,  p. 

Middles. 

York 

619 
10,180 

11,789 
1,572 

Bratton-Clovellv,  p. 

Devon 

8,316 

696 

Bridlington,  tn.-p.  s 

York 

13,236 

6,848 

Brompton-Patrick,  p 

York 

5,757 

1,159 

Bratton-Fleming,  p. 

Devon 

5,815 

700 

BfillJl'ORT,  p.  W    S 

Dorset 

62 

4,653 

Broniptou-Kalph,  p. 

Somer. 

8,810 

1,803 

Bratton-Seymour,  p 

Somer. 

1,093 

106 

"             M.  &  P 

Dorset 

7,566 

Brompton-Regis,  p. 

Somer. 

8,810 

1,803 

Braughin,  p. 

Herts 

4,300 

1,246 

Bridstow,  p. 

Heref. 

2,'l99 

704 

Bromsberrow,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,803 

260 

Brauncewell,  p. 
Braunston,  p. 

Lincoln 

Northa 

3,470 
3,930 

131 

1,253 

Brigham,  p. 
Brishouse,  v. 

Cumb. 
York 

22,580 

8,141 

6,091 

Bromwich  (West),  p. 
Bixmiyard,  tn  -p.  m. 

Stafford 
Heref. 

5,710 
8,611 

34591 
3,093 

Braunston,  p. 

Hutlanc 

3,250 

411 

Bright,  p. 

Down 

5.5H 

1,492 

Brongwyn,  p. 

Cardig. 

1,020 

367 

Braunton,  p. 

Devon 

11,983 

2.361 

Bristling,  p 

Sussex 

4,613 

812 

Bronington,  tns. 

Shrop. 

666 

Brawdy,  p. 
Braxted  (Great),  p. 

Pembr. 
Essex 

6,401 
2,631 

753 
402 

Brightlingsca,  p. 
BRIGHTON,  p.  th. 

Essex 
Sussex 

3,5fiO 
2,320 

1,852 
6,559 

Brook,  p. 
Brook,  p. 

Kent 
Hants 

"582 
713 

120 
157 

Braxted  (Litile),  p. 

Essex 

563 

130 

"           p. 

Sussex 

69,673 

Brook,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,135 

802 

Bray,  tn.-p. 
Bray   v.-p.  t.  ,. 
Braybrooke,  p. 
Brayfieia  (Cold),  p. 

Dublin 
Berks 
Northa 
Bucks 

2,934 
9,l(i2 
3,060 
630 

3,156 
3,952 
410 

fe( 

Brightside  -  Bier  -  ) 
low,  tns. 
Bright-Waltham,  p. 
Brightwcll,  p. 

York 
Berks 
Berks 

2,038 
2024 

12,042 
465 
078 

Brook,  p. 
Brookcsby,  p. 
Brookland,  p. 
Broome,  p. 

Rutland 
Leices. 
Kent 
Wore. 

1,560 
801 
1,833 
716 

102 
20 
448 
143 

Braytoft,  p. 

Lineoli 

1,811 

260 

Bnghtwell,  p. 

Suffolk 

965 

73 

Broome,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,442 

552 

Brayton,  p. 
Breadsall,  p. 

York 
Derby 

In.SiO 
2,410 

1,806 
621 

Brig'ntwell-  Bald-  ) 
win,  p.                  J 

Oxford 

1,660 

294 

Broome,  p. 
Broomneld,  p 

Suffolk 
Essex 

892 
2,215 

314 
851 

Breage  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

7,161 

4,543 

Brignall,  p. 

York 

2,037 

173 

Broomfield,  p. 

Kent 

1,430 

147 

Breaghwy,  p. 

Mayo 

5,260 

1,136 

Brigown,  p. 

Cork 

15,212 

7,749 

Broomneld,  p. 

Somer. 

4,274 

472 

Kreamore,  p. 

Hants 

2,651 

616 

Itiiijsh-y,  p. 

Lincoln 

'860 

137 

Broomliill,  p. 

Ke.-Su?. 

3580 

134 

Breane,  p. 

Somer. 

3,167 

132 

Brill,  p. 

Bucks 

2,600 

1,311 

Broomsgrovc,tn.-p.<. 

Wore. 

LOWS 

10,308 

Brech-ffa,  p. 
Brechin,  tu.-p.  t. 

Cartnai 
Korfar 

630 

107 

8,21( 

Brilley,  p. 
Brimfield,  p. 

Heref. 
Heref. 

3,792 
1,842 

552 
443 

Broseley,  tn.-p.  „. 
Urosna,  p. 

Salop 
Kerry 

1,912 
11,060 

4,739 
2,364 

BttEClUN,    P. 

1'orfar 

... 

6,637 

Brimington,  p. 

Derby 

1,103 

Brotlierton,  p. 

York 

2,190 

1,551 

"          il.              '  1'oifar 

4,5  lo 

Brimpton,  p. 

Berks 

l',692 

531 

Urotton,  p.                    York 

4,105 

618 
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Brough,  p. 
Brough,  tn.  th. 

Westml 
Westml. 

24,517 

1  533, 
773 

Buckuell,  p. 
Buekworth,  p. 

I.-Salop 
Hunt. 

4,160 
1,950 

607 
191 

Burnham  -  Overy,  ) 
tn.-p.                    f 

Norfolk 

2,548 

674 

Brougham,  p. 
Broughton,  p. 

[5  uck  s 

6,040 
1  ,020 

179 

182 

Budbrooke,  p. 
Budeaux  (St.),  p. 

Warw. 
Devon 

3,216 
3,317 

495 
1,096 

Burnham  -  Thorpe,  ) 
v.-p.                      f 

Norfolk 

2,328 

424 

Broughton,  p. 
Broughton,  tns. 

Hunt. 
Lancas. 

2,950 

416 

Budleigh  (East),  p. 
Biulock,  p. 

Devon 
Cornw. 

3,277 
4,214 

2,447 
1,994 

Burnham  -  Ulph  - 
and-Sutton.  p. 

Norfolk 

1,452 

429 

Broughton,  tns 
Broughton,  tns. 

Lancas. 
Denbigh 

7,126 

2,002 

Builworth  (Great),  p. 
Hudworth  (Little),  p 

Cliester 
Chester 

35,920 
2,762 

17,990 
578 

Burnham  -  West  - 
gate,  tn.-p. 

Norfolk 

3,047 

1,241 

Broughton,  p. 
Broughton,  p. 

Hants 
Lincoln 

4,356 
6,918 

1,015 
1,240 

Bu^hrook,  p. 
Buglawton,  tns. 

Northa. 
Chester 

2,420 

860 
2,052 

Burnley,  tn.  m  s 
Burnsall,  p. 

Lancas. 
York 

3l',331 

20,828 
1,279 

Broughton,  p. 

Northa. 

2,500 

691 

Bngthorpe,  p. 

York 

1,990 

266 

Burntisland,  v.-p. 

Fife 

3,158 

Broughton,  p. 

Oxford 

1,950 

616 

Buildwas,  p. 

Salop 

2,128 

290 

"                M. 

Fife 

2,329 

Broughton,  p. 

Salop 

880 

181 

Builth,  tn.-p.  m. 

Brecon 

712 

1,158 

"            p. 

Fife 

2,724 

Broughton,  p. 

Hants 

2,296 

1,086 

Buittle,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

1,041 

Burpham,  p. 

Sussex 

2,722 

267 

Broughton-iu-Are- 
dale,  p. 

York 

3,871 

335 

Bulford,  p. 
Bulkington,  p. 

Wilts 
Warw. 

3,475 
4510 

408 
2,005 

Hurringhani,  tns. 
Burrington,  p. 

Lincoln 
Heref. 

2,850 

551 
238 

Broughton-Astley,  p 

Leices. 

1,930 

746 

Bulkworthy,  p. 

Devon 

1,115 

179 

Burrington,  p. 

Soiuer. 

2,009 

488 

Broughton-Brant,  p. 
Broughton-Cliurch.p 
Broughton-in-Fur- 
ness.  tn./. 

Derby 
Lancas 

8*378 

719 
661 

1,297 

Bnllaun,  p. 
Bulley,  p. 
Bullingham   (Low-) 
er),  tns.                ( 

Galwav 
Glouc." 
Heref. 

1,729 
951 

274 
241 
310 

Burrington,  p. 
Burriscarra,  p. 
Burrishoole,  p. 
Burrisnefarney,  p. 

Devon 
Mayo 
Mayo 
King's 

5,330 
4,357 

4*540 

1,001 
913 
7,5-)8 
628 

Broughton  -Gifford,  p. 
Broughton  -  Glen  - 
holm,  &c.  p. 

Wilts 
Peebles 

1,677 

692 
284 

Bullingham     (Up-) 
per),  p.                 ) 
Bullin«ton,  p. 

Ilercf. 
Hants 

698 
1,623 

103 
181 

Burrough,  p.  ' 
Burroughgreen,  p. 
Burry,  p. 

Leices. 
Camb. 
Meath 

1,565 
2,217 
3,695 

135 
529 
573 

Broughtou  -  Hac  - 
kett,  p. 

Wore. 

890 

133 

Bullock,  p. 
Bulmer,  p. 

Dublin 
Essex 

3,286 
2,779 

1,087 
807 

Burscough,  tns. 
Bursledon,  p 

Lane. 
Hants 

905 

2,480 
499 

Broughtou       (Ne-  ) 
ther),  p.                J 

Leices. 

2,140 

423 

Bulmer,  p. 
Bulphan,  p. 

York 

Essex 

3,800 
1,667 

1,022 
261 

Burslem,  tn.-p.  tit.  s. 
Burstall,  p. 

Stafford 
Suffolk 

2,940 
766 

19,275 
243 

Brougliton-Po'.'gs.  p. 

Oxford 

1,122 

127 

Bulwell,  p. 

Notts 

1,210 

3786 

Burstead  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

3,502 

2,255 

Broughton-Siilncv.  p. 

Notts 

1,000 

394 

Bulwick,  p. 

Northa. 

1,910 

451 

Burstead  (Little),  p 

Essex 

1,829 

179 

Broughty-Ferry,  v. 

Forfar 

2,772 

Bumlin,  p. 

Roscom. 

6,582 

2,855 

Burstock,  p. 

Dorset 

913 

234 

Brownstowu,  p. 

Meath 

1  ,1  99 

204 

Bumpstead-Helion.p 

Essex 

3.191 

951 

Burston,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,449 

482 

Broxburn,  p. 
Broxholme,  p. 

Herts 

Lincoln 

4^505 
1,298 

2,571 
113 

Bumpstead-Steeple.p 
Bunbury,  p. 

Essex 
Chester 

3,296 
16,830 

1,295 

4,753 

Burstow,  i). 
Burstwick,  p. 

Surrey 
York 

4,717 
5,720 

903 

745 

Broxted,  p. 

Essex 

3,  149 

753 

Bundley,  p. 

Devon 

1,781 

294 

Burt,  p. 

Donegal 

10,673 

3,138 

Bruff,  p. 

Limer. 

1,331 

2106 

Bungav,  tn   th. 

Suffolk 

... 

3,841 

Burton,  p. 

Chester 

3,497 

467 

Bruis,  p. 
Bruisyard,  p. 

Tip. 

Suffolk 

3,(i99 
1,120 

919 

258 

Bungay  (Holy  Tri-) 
nity),  p.                J 

Suffolk 

1.332 

1,861 

Burton,  p. 
Burton,  p. 

Pemb. 
Sussex 

3815 
809 

979 

28 

BrUinstead,  p. 
Brundall,  p. 
Brundish,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 

554 

2,077 

92 
80 
510 

Bungay  (St.  Mary),  p 
BunkleandPreston,p 
Bunny,  p. 

Suffolk 
Berwick 

Notts 

758 
2,000 

1,980 
715 
336 

Burton-Asnes,  p. 
Burton-Bishop,  p. 
Burton-Bradstock,  i 

York 
York 
Dorset 

0,40'J 
3,970 
2,680 

650 
566 
1,181 

Bruntingthorpe,  p. 
Bruree,  p. 

Leices 
Limer. 

1,320 
8,895 

392 

2,918 

Bunwell,  p. 
Buolick,  p. 

Norfolk 
Tip. 

2,470 
7,116 

979 

2,203 

Burton-Cherry,  p. 
Burton-Congles,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 

3,661 

2,676 

496 
456 

Brushford,  p. 
Brushford,  p. 
Bruton,  tn.-p  s. 
Bryanston,  p. 

Devon 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Dorset 

894 
2,759 
3,631 
1,512 

132 
335 
2,109 
167 

Burbage,  p. 
Burcombe  (South),  p 
Bures  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Buresmount,  h. 

Wilts 
Wilts 
Suff.-Es. 
Essex 

3,283 
1,450 
4,131 

1,492 

420 
1,806 
662 

Burton-  Uasset,  p. 
Burton-Fleming,  p 
Burton  (Gate),  p 
Burton-Hastings,  p. 

Warw. 
York 
Lincoln 
Warw. 

5,400 
3,590 
1,108 
1,910 

703 
574 
104 
215 

Brvn-Croes,  p. 

Carnar. 

3,646 

923 

Burford,  p. 

Oxford 

2,'l70 

1,819 

Burton-Joyce,  p. 

Notts 

1,940 

773 

Bryn-Eglwys,  p. 

Denbigh 

3,283 

484 

Burford,  tn.  s. 

Oxford 

1,593 

Burton-in-Kendal, 

Westml. 

Q 

2,559 

Bryu-Gwyn,  p. 
Bryn-Gwyn,  p 

Radnor 
Monm. 

1,484 

4,536 

290 
313 

Burford,  p. 
Burgage,  p. 

Salop 
Wickl. 

6,672 
1,877 

1,057 
290 

tn.-p.  t. 
Burton-Latimer,  p. 

Northa. 

2,690 

1,007 

Bryn-Llvs,  p. 
Bubbenhall,  p. 

Brecon 
Warw. 

2,109 
1,920 

330 

Burgate,  p. 
Burgess,  p. 

Suffolk 
Tip. 

2,076 

4.980 

350 
1,369 

Burton-Lazars,  p. 
Burton-Leonard,  p. 

Leices. 
York 

2,060 
1,739 

239 

457 

Bubwith,  p. 
Buchanan,  p. 

York 

Stirling 

10,154 

1,361 
632 

Burgh,  p. 
Burgh-Apton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,201 
1,620 

296 
604 

Burton-hy-Lincoln,p 
Burton-Overy,  p 

Lincoln 
Leices. 

2,325 
1,660 

201 
481 

Buckby  (Long)  p. 
Buckden,  p. 

Northa. 
Hunt. 

3,900 
3,i,90 

2.S41 
1,172 

Bur«h-next-A)  les-  ) 
ham,  p.                 j 

Norfolk 

789 

206 

Burton  -  Pcdwar  - 
dine,  p. 

yncoln 

2,580 

136 

Buckenham  (Nen),^ 
tn.-p.  *.                J 
Buckenham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

324 
931 

766 
56 

Burg  h-n  poo-Bain,  p. 

Burgh-Castle,  p. 
Burghclere,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Hants 

1,560 
1,496 

5,080 

177 
344 

809 

Burton-Pidsey,  p. 
Burton  -upon-Sta- 
ther,  p 

York 
Lincoln 

1,980 

3,660 

394 
899 

Buckenham     (Lit-  ) 
tie),  p. 

Norfolk 

931 

54 

Burghfield,  p. 
Burgh-witb-Grisby  p 

Berks 
Lincoln 

4,237 
1,560 

1,193 
225 

Burton    -    upon   -  ) 
Trent,  tn.-p.  th.   ] 

Stafford 

7,730 

9,769 

Buckerell,  p. 

Devon 

1,559 

313 

Burghill,  p. 

Heref. 

3,704 

916 

Burton  (West),  p. 

Notts 

710 

28 

Buckfastleigls,  tn.-) 
p./                      j 

Devon 

6,928 

2,613 

Burgh  -  in  -  the  -  ) 
Marsh,  v.-p.          j 

Lincoln 

4,233 

1,215 

Burwarton,  p. 
Burwash,  p. 

Salop 

239 
7,321 

115 

2,227 

Buekhorn-Weston,  p 

Dorset 

1,632 

484 

Burgh-Mattishall,  p. 

Norfolk 

604 

225 

Burwell,  v.-p. 

Cams.. 

7,232 

2,187 

Buckie,  v. 
BUCKINGHAM,  M.  s 

Banff 
Bucks 

4,777 

2,789 
4,020 

Burgh     (St.    Mar-j 
garet),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,655 

582 

Burwell,  p. 
Bury,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lancas. 

2,190 
24,320 

153 

70,143 

"            i>. 
Buckland.  p. 

Bucks 

Bucks 

]','544 

8,069 
662 

Burgh  -upon  -the-  ) 
Sands,  p.               J 

Cumber. 

7,839 

1,083 

BURY,  p.  s. 
Bury,  p. 

Hunt!  ' 

1,645 

31,262 
414 

Buckland,  p. 

Herts 

1,552 

386 

Burgh  (South),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,216 

360 

Bury,  p. 

Sussex 

3,340 

599 

Buckland,  p. 

Kent 

978 

1,895 

Burgh  (St.  Peter),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,141 

349 

BUHY  -  ST  -  Ei)  - 

Suffolk 

13,900 

Buckland,  p. 
Buckland,  p. 

Kent 

Surrey 

978 

1,744 

857 

Burgh-Wallis,  p. 
Burham,  p. 

York 
Kent 

1,700 
1,737 

239 
518 

MUND'S  M  &r.ze. 
Buryan  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

6,954 

1,658 

Buckland-Bre«er,  p. 
Buckland  -  with  - 

Devon 

6,157 

977 

Buriton,  p. 
Bin-land,  tns. 

Hants 

Cliester 

6,305 

1,041 
627 

Burythorpe,  p. 
Busby,  v. 

York 
Lanark 

1,225 

289 
902 

Carswell,  p. 

Berks 

4,434 

987 

Burlescombe,  p. 

Devon 

3,768 

911 

Buscot,  p. 

Berks 

2,816 

428 

Buckland-Denham,]) 

Somer. 

1,399 

531 

Burlestone,  p. 

Dorset 

374 

71 

Bushhury,  p. 

Stafford 

6,377 

1,632 

Buekland  (East),  p. 
Buckland-Killeigh, 

Devon 
Devon 

1,385 
3,037 

149 

267 

Burley,  p. 
Barley,  tns. 

Rutland 
York 

3,390 

1,894 

Bushey,  p. 
Bushlcy/p. 

Herts 
Wore. 

3,188 
1,740 

2,750 
839 

Buckland-with-La- 
verton,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,270 

36S 

BurlinghamlSt  An-) 
drew),  p.               I 

Norfolk 

750 

202 

Bushmills,  tn. 
Buslingtliorpc,  p. 

Antrim 
Lincoln 

1,096 

987 
51 

Buckland      Mona- 
chorum,  p. 

Devon 

6,338 

1,548 

Burlingham(St.Ed-i 
mund),  p.             J 

Norfolk 

661 

99 

Butcombe,  p. 
Bute  (Isl.),  p. 

Somer. 
Bute 

983 

269 
9,386 

Buckland-in-the- 
Moor,  p. 

Devon 

1,458 

141 

Burlingham(St.Pe-) 
ter),"p.                  f 

Norfolk 

405 

100 

Butleigh,  p. 
Butlers-Mai-ston,  p. 

Somer. 
Warw. 

4,467 
1,620 

1,035 
294 

Bucklanu-Newtun, 

Dorset 

6,018 

990 

Burmarsh,  p. 

Kent 

],796i        133 

Butley,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,911 

375 

Buckland-Ripers,  p 
Buckland    (St.) 

Dorset 

1,237 

111 

Burmingtou,  p. 
Burnby,  p. 

Warw. 
York 

808 
1,667 

209 
129 

Butterleigh,  p. 
Buttermere,  p. 

Devon 

Wilts 

479 
1.508 

160 
124 

Mary),  p.        J 

Somer. 

3,494 

758 

Burnchurch,  p. 

Kilkny. 

3,361 

748 

Bntterwick,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,420 

625 

Buckland  -  Tout  -  ) 

Burncaton,  p. 

York 

1,185 

S74 

Buttenvick  (West), 

i 

893 

saints,  p.               j 

Devon 

4c 

Burnett,  p. 

Somer. 

608 

95 

tns. 

i        M 

... 

Buckland  (West),  p. 

Devon 

1,772 

279 

Bnrnham,  v.-p. 

Bucks 

6,730 

2,301 

Buttcrworth,  tus. 

Lane. 

5,786 

Buckland  (West),  p. 

Somer. 

3,671 

1.001 

Burnham,  v.-p. 

Essex 

5.5-'3 

1,869 

Buttevant,  p. 

Cork 

11,583 

3,885 

Bucklelmry,  p. 

Berks 

1J219 

Burnham,  p. 

Somer. 

4,302 

1,701 

Buttcvaut,  tn. 

Cork 

1,531 

Bucklesham,  p. 
Buckminster,  p. 

Suffolk 
Leices. 

l',822 
3,053 

318 
685 

Burnham  -  Deep  -  ) 
dale,  v.-p.             j 

Norfolk 

1,061 

112 

Buttinsjton,  p. 
Buttolph,  p. 

Montg. 

Sussex 

5,099 
910 

816 
55 

Bucknall,  p. 
Bucknell,  p. 

Lincoln 
Oxford 

2,471 
1,070 

339 
343 

Burnham  -  Norton,  I 
v.-p.                       f 

Norfolk 

3,890 

185 

Buttsbury,  p. 
Buxhall,  p. 

Essex 
Suffolk 

2,116 
2,120 

500 
560 

, 
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Arm, 

fictvf. 

Pop. 
1851. 

Pl.ACS. 

County. 

%£ 

Pop 

PI.ACH. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

Bunted,  p. 
Buxton,  tn. 

Sussex 
Derby 

Norfolk 

8,9443 
1,274 

1,691 
1,235 
699 

Calverlev  -  with  - 
Forsley,  tns. 
Calverton,  p. 

York 
Burks 

1,980 

4,892 

505 

Carlton-Castle,  p. 
Carlton-Culville,  p. 
Carlton-Curlieu,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Leices. 

500 
2,804 
2,970 

55 
845 
235 

Bvfield,  p.' 

Nortlia 

2760 

1,021 

Calverton,  p  -v. 

Notts 

3.2-20 

1,427 

Carlton  (East),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,213 

284 

It'v  fleet!  p. 
By  ford,  p 
Bvgrave,  p. 
Byker,  tns. 
Bvl'ind  (Old),  p. 

Surrey 
Hercf. 
Herts 
North. 
York 

2,068 
9'J3 
1,809 

2.733 

687 
197 
221 
7.010 
150 

Cam,  p.-v. 
Cam,  p. 
Carnbenvcll       (St.  ) 
Giles),  v.-p.           J 
Camborne,  p. 

Glouc. 
fioscom 

Surrey 
Cornxv. 

2,946 
12,403 

4,342 
6,774 

1,640 
2,316 

51,667 

12,687 

Carlton  (East),  p. 
Carltoii  (Great),  p. 
Carlton  (Little),  p. 
Carlton-  in  -Lind-  ) 
rick,  p.                  f 

Nortlia. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

Notts 

1,598 
2190 
1,0(6 
3,980 

64 
342 
155 
1,054 

By  laugh,  p. 
Bvtb  (Nexv),  p. 

Norfolk 
Aberd. 

1,546 

111 

1,"869 

Camborno,  tn.  ' 
CA  MB  EI  UGE.M  .&IM/I/. 

Cornxv. 
Camb. 

6.547 
27,815 

Carlton  -le-  Moor-) 
land,  p                   f 

Lincoln 

2,610 

409 

Bvtham  (Castle),  p. 
Bvtham  (Little),  p. 
By  thorn,  p. 
Bjton,  p. 

-in  col  n 
jinroln 
Hunt, 
leref. 

7,760 
1,010 
1,503 
946 

1,250 
673 
294 
176 

Ciimbuslang,  v.-p. 
Cambudietnan,  p. 

Camel  (Queen),  p. 
Camel  (West),  p. 

Lanark 
Lanark 
Somer. 
Somer. 

2,498 
1,953 

3,306 
8,621 
772 
376 

Carlton  (Nortli),  p. 
Carlton-Kode,  p. 
Carlton-Seroop,  p. 
Carlton  (South),  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,795 
2,631 
1,312 
1,920 

147 
925 

271 
183 

Bvwell    (St.  •   An-) 
'drexv's),  p.             \ 

North. 

3,512 

480 

Camelev,  p. 
Camelford,  tn./. 

Somer. 
Conuv. 

1.633 

594 
705 

Carlton-cum-Wil-  ) 
lingliam,  p.         J 

Camb. 

2,200 

469 

Bywell     (St.     Pe-  [ 
'ter's),  p.               i 

North 

17,784 

1,674 

Camelon,  v. 
Cameron,  p. 

Slirlin- 
File 

1,340 

1,207 

Carlnke,  p. 
Carmichael,  p 

Lanark 
Lanark 

6,28'! 
806 

Camerton,  p.-v. 

Somer. 

1,748 

1,543 

Carmunnock,  p.-v. 

Lanark 

7lo 

Cabourn,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,860 

165 

Camlin,  p. 

Antrim 

5,709 

1,819 

Carmylie,  p. 

Forfar 

1,240 

Cabrach,  p. 

tonff 

750 

Cammennglmm,  p. 

.Lincoln 

1,806 

141 

Cam,  p. 

Wexford 

1063 

742 

Cadamstoxxn,  p. 

Kildare 

5,033 

993 

Camniertou,  p. 

Cumb. 

3,727 

1,026 

Cam,  p. 

Kildare 

1,457 

662 

Cadhurv,  p. 

)evou 

1,899 

264 

Camolin,  tn. 

Wexf. 

713 

Carnaby,  p 

York 

2,(  00 

16] 

Cadbury  (North),  p. 

Somer. 

2,810 

1,052 

Campbelton,  p. 

Argyle 

9,381 

Carnagh,  p 

Wexford 

2/106 

313 

Cadhurv      (South),  ) 

On 

oomer. 

800 

*o6 

Camphelton,  tn.  th. 

Argyle. 

6,880 

Cap'.a.lxvay,  p. 

Kildare 

3,841 

918 

p  -v.  "                    J 

Campbellou,  v. 

Invent. 

716 

Caruhfie,  p. 

Fife 

1  129 

Cadder,  p 
Caddingtun,  p. 

.anark 
Jed  fort  1 

l',650 

5014 
1,86(1 

Cam  pden-  Chip  -  ) 
ping,  tn.-p.           f 

Glouc. 

4,660 

2351 

CaracariUe,  p. 

Carndonagh,  tn. 

Antrim 

Donegal 

9,726 

1,651 
708 

Cadebv/p. 
Cadeleigh,  p. 

Caduey,  p. 

jeices. 

tevon 

jincoln 

2,130 
2,191 
4,800 

406 
410 
671 

Campsall,  p.-v. 
Campsey-Ash,  p. 
Campsie,  v.-p. 

luffolk 

Stirling 

9,390 
1,813 

2,113 
371 
6,918 

Carnexv,  p. 
Carngixvcli,  p. 
Carnmoney,  p. 

Wexford 
Caernar. 
Antrim 

23,466 
1  ,341 

8,937 

6,908 
lit 
6,657 

Cadoxton,  p 

Glamor. 

32,060 

7,314 

Campton,  p. 

led  lord 

1,120 

1,600 

Caruo,  p. 

Montg. 

10,982 

908 

Cadoxton      (Juxta) 
Barry),  p.             ) 
Caenbv,  p. 

Glamor 
jineohi 

1,028 
1,430 

272 
146 

Camrose,  p. 
Camus,  p. 
Candlesby,  p. 

'emb. 
Tyrone 

,incolu 

H.129 
7,506 
850 

1,241 
5,679 
245 

Carnock,  p. 
Carnteel,  p.-tu. 
Carnwath,  v-j> 

Fife 
Tyrone 
Lanark 

13,432 

3,191 
5,954 
3,551 

Cacrfalhvcb,  tns. 

lint 

954 

Cundover  (Brown),  p. 

I  ants 

2,088 

Caron-ys-Claxxdd,  p. 

Cardig. 

89,138 

2,593 

Caerhun,  p 

aernar. 

3,402 

1,253 

Candovcr  (Chilton)  p. 

lants 

127 

Carragh,  p. 

Kildare 

3  734 

733 

Caerlaverock.  p. 

)utnt. 

1,481 

Candover(l'reston),p. 

Hants 

3',413 

524 

Carran,  p. 

Clare 

11,461 

737 

Cacrleon,  tn.  th. 

\lonm. 

1,281 

Canewdon,  p. 
Canfield  (Great)  T> 

Sssex 

4,071 

702 

Carrick,  p. 
Carrick   n 

Kildare 

394 

&  P.  S.                '         I 

Caerm. 

10,524 

Cantield  (Little)!  p! 

issex 

1*479 

470 
314 

Carrick,  p  s. 

Woatm 

Tip 

2,104 
2,426 

850 
8  202 

CAKKNARVON,    M.  j 
&  p.  ,.                  \ 

Caernar 

8,674 

Cantord  (Magna),  p. 
Canice  (St.),  p. 

lorsct 
Kilkny. 

8!053 
6,916 

961 

7,686 

Carrick,  p. 
Carrickbagstot,  p. 

Wexford 
Louth 

'826 

9,011 

278 

Caerphillv,  tn.  th. 
Caerweiit,  p. 

Glamor, 
ilonm. 

1,692 

634 
420 

Caunuway,  p. 

Canningion,  p. 

Cork 
Somer. 

5,225 
5,015 

1,241 
1,548 

Carrickferjjus,tii.-p  s 
Carrickmacross,  ) 

Antrim 

16,700 

8,520 

Caerxvys,  p. 

'lint 

2,003 

947 

Cannock",  p. 

Stafford 

10,775 

3,081 

tn.-p.  tr.  ,.       f 

Monagh. 

16,702 

10,687 

Caber!  p! 

terry 
"ip. 

9,10(J 

6,559 

7,203 

Canm  (Kon),ep.P 

Heref. 

8,7  Ofi 

714 

non,  tn.                ) 

Leitrim 

... 

1,796 

Cahcragli,  p. 

Cork 

3!526 

5,113 

Canonhie,  p.-v. 

Dumf. 

3,163 

Carrick-un-Suir,  tn.i. 

Tip. 

6,2  H 

Caheravallv,  p 

jimer. 

3,833 

98f> 

Canonby-Cross  p. 

Dumb. 

3,91  1 

6,162 

Carriden.  p. 

Linlith. 

1,721 

Calierconlh.li,  p. 

jimer. 

8,173 

2,709 

Canongate,  p. 

Edinb. 

10,801 

Carrigahne,  j). 

Cork 

1  4,499 

5,715 

Caliercornv,  p. 

jimer. 

1,546 

374 

CANTERBURY,  c.  u.  ) 

Carrigallen,  v.-p  m. 

Leitrim 

17,740 

5,940 

Cahcrduggan   p. 

Cork 

6,131 

1,109 

&  v.  dy.                  \ 

vent 

.i. 

18,398 

Carrigdoxviiane,  p. 

Cork 

797 

156 

Caherelly,  p 

jmcr. 

2,719 

280 

Cantley,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,850 

277 

Caxrigleamleary,  p. 

Cork 

3,320 

707 

Caberlag,  p. 

2ork 

3,557 

1,611 

Cantley,  p. 

York 

5,160 

722 

Carrigparson,  p. 

Limer. 

1,449 

370 

Cahernarry.  p. 

jimer. 

2,478 

890 

Cautreff,  p. 

3  IT  con 

20,000 

237 

Carrigrobane,  p. 

Cork 

2,658 

2,603 

Cabir,  tn.  /. 

Tip. 

3,691 

Cauwick,  p. 

Lincoln 

213 

Carrigrohanebeg.  p. 

Cork 

2,061 

428 

Cahirciveen,  tn.  s. 

terry 

1,862 

Capel,  p. 

Surrey 

5,522 

1,102 

Currigtohill,  v.-p. 

Cork 

10,319 

3,443 

Cainhatu,  p. 

Salop 

2,5-29 

883 

Capel,  p 

Kent 

1,568 

678 

Carriugton.  p. 

Edinb. 

710 

Caira,  p. 

Glain.ir. 

746 

87 

Capel-le-Ferne,  p. 

Kent 

1,736 

183 

Carshalton,  p. 

Surrey 

2,904 

2,411 

Cairnie,  p. 
Caistor,  tn  -p  s. 
Caistor     (St.    Kd- 
inunds),  p. 
Caistor-next-Yai'-) 
mouth,  p.             ^ 

Aberd. 
Lincoln 
Norfolk 

Norfolk 

6,490 
1,041 
3,047 

1,565 

2,407 
154 
1,013 

Capel  (St.  Andrew)  p 
Capel  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Cappagh,  p. 
Cappagh,  p. 
Cappaghxvliite,  v. 
Cappoge,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Limer. 
TV  roue 
Tip. 
Louth 

2,272 
1,910 
1,268 
37,670 

1,284 

202 
619 
408 
11,261 

399 

Carsington,  p. 
Carsphairn,  p. 
Carstairs,  p. 
Cartmel,  v.-p   I. 
Cartxvorth,  tns 
Cuscob,  p. 

Derby 
Kirkcu 
Lanark 
Lancas. 
York 
Radnor 

1,118 

22,960 
2,548 

235 
855 
1,066 
5,213 
2,530 

Calary,  p. 

Wiekl. 

19,581 

2,402 

Cuppoquiu,  tn.  tr..i. 

Wat  erf. 

2,319 

CASHKI,,  c.  w.  s. 

Tip. 

8,247 

Calljourne,  p. 
Calccby,  p. 

Hants 

Lincoln 

6,397 
618 

781 

Cnputh,  p. 
Carhrookc,  p. 

Perth 

Norfolk 

8",033 

2,037 
796 

Casliel-and-ls-  ) 
lands,  p.               j 

Longf. 

15,860 

3,632 

Calcetliorpe,  p. 
Caldbeek,  p. 

Lincoln 
Cumb. 

1,088 
21,280 

1,667 

Carburv,  p. 
Car-Coislon,  p. 

Kildure 
Notts 

4797 

1,200 

643 
319 

Casaington,  p. 
Castertou  (Great),  p 

Oxford 

Rutland 

2,990 
1,590 

451 

309 

Caldecot,  p. 

Norfolk 

930 

47 

CARDIFF,  M.  £.  p.  ) 

Casterton  (Little),  p 

Rutland 

1,450 

119 

Caldecote,  p. 

Camb. 

833 

144 

1C    S.                                 $ 

Glamor. 

18,351 

Castle,  p. 

Camb. 

2,703 

949 

Caldecotc,  p. 

Hunt. 

778 

52 

CAIUJIGAN,  w  &v.s 

Cardig. 

3,876 

Castle-Acre,  v  -n. 

Norfolk 

3,249 

1,567 

Caldecote,  p. 
Caldecott,  p. 
Caldecott,  p. 

Wanv. 
Herts 

Rutland 

CS6 
318 
1,410 

107 
49 
3*9 

Cardington,  p. 
Cardington,  p. 
Cardmham,  p. 

Bedford 
Salop 
Cornxv. 

5,'l70 

6,713 

9,534 

M55 
747 
782 

Castlebar,  p. 
Casllelmr,  in  ». 
CMtle-Belbjijuiim,  ) 

Mavo 
Mayo 

14,417 

9,135 
4,027 

Calder  (Kasi),  v. 

Kdinb. 

1,718 

Cardiston,  p. 

Salop 

2,400 

315 

in.                       J 

Louth 

538 

Calder(Mid),  p. 
Calder  (West),  p. 

Edinb.- 
Edinb. 

1,474 

2,120 

Cardross,  p. 
Careby,  p 

Dumb. 
Lincoln 

1,454 

4,257 
108 

Castle-Hlakenev,  p. 
Castle-lilaney,  tu.  w. 

Galway 
lionub 

11,483 

2,860 
2,077 

Caldicot,  p. 

Monm. 

3,156 

Careston  p. 

Forlar 

207 

Castle-  liylhe,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,'537 

206 

Caledon,  tn  j. 

T\  roue 

999 

Carew,  p. 

Pemb. 

5,636 

991 

Castleboy,  p. 

Down 

1  35H 

7^2 

Calke,  p. 
Callan,  p. 
Callan,  tn.  m.  t.  .•.• 
Callender,  p.-v.  t/i. 
Culhugton,  tn.-p.  w.  , 
Callow,  p 
CAI.NK,  11.  J. 

Calce,  p. 
Ciilrv,  p. 
Calstock,  p.-tn 
Calstone-  Welling-  } 

Derby 

Kilkny 

Kilkny 
Perth 
Cornxv. 
Heret. 
Wilis 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Sligo 
Corinv. 
Wilts 

"880 
5,634 

2,492 
621 

8'.079 
9,«7.r 
6,133 

308 

79 
6,365 
2,36>5 
1,716 
2,146 
129 
2,511 
5,195 
5,117 
7,180 
4,536 

36 

Cargill,  p. 
Cargiu,  p. 
Caiham,  p 
Carhampton,  p. 
Carishrooke,  p  -v. 
Carlby,  p. 
'•  Carleton-Fore-IIoc  p 
Carlelon(St.Peter),p 
Carlmgford,  tn.-p.  s. 
1  CABT.ISI.B,  e.  M.  &  | 
jv.  to.  t.                 j 
!  CARI.UW.  ,  «  th. 

Perth 
Galway 
Nortli. 
Somer. 
Hants 
Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Louth 
Cumb. 
Carlow 

2,867 

10,382 

7!409 
1,020 

10,984 

1,629 
1,012 
1,362 
672 
6,712 
349 
137 
82 
9,137 
26,310 
9,121 

Castlebrack,  p 
Castle-Caereinion,  p 
Castle-Camps,  p. 
Castle-Cary,  p  t. 
Castle  (Carrock),  p. 
Castle  (Church),  p. 
Castle  (Combe),  p. 
Castlecomer,  tn.-p. 
Castlecomer,  tn.  s. 
Castle-Connel, 
Castle-Conor,  p. 
Castle-  Dawson,  v. 

Queen's 
Montg. 
Camb. 
Somer. 
Cumb. 
Stafford 
Wilts 
Kilkny. 
Kilkny. 
Limer. 
Sligo 

1,  Mill. 

9,276 
6510 
2,703 
2,025 
3,640 
3,774 
1,494 
21,592 

16,678 

1,367 

1,860 
846 
2,315 
657 
8,766 
1,695 
555 

'663 

ton,  p. 
Calthorpc,  p. 
Calverleinh,  p. 
Calxerley,  p. 

Norfolk 
Dexon 
York 

1,048 
60 
8,918 

191 
95 
24,487 

Carlton,  p. 
'  Carlton,  p. 
!  Carlton,  p. 
:  Carltou,  p. 

Bed  for  J 

SulfnU 

York 
Yoik 

1,53( 

513 
830 
5,117 

432 
128 
224 
1,333 

Castledermot,  p.-tn 
Castledillon,  p. 
Casile-Douglus.tn.Wi 
Cttslle  (Eaton.,  p. 

Kildare 
Kildare 
Kirkcu. 
Wilts 

7,498 
1,133 

1,956 

2,i97 
140 

1,847 
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FI.ACH. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

Pop. 

1851. 

r,.ACB. 

County. 

M™! 

ST. 

PLACU. 

County. 

acres. 

Pop. 

1851. 

Castle  (Eden),  p. 

Durham 

1,935 

491 

Cerne-Nether,  p. 

Dorset 

815 

103 

Charwelton,  p. 

Northa. 

2,332 

231 

Castle-Ellis,  p. 

Wexford 

5,603 

1,558 

Cerne-Unper,  p. 

Dorset 

1,103 

94 

Chaseley,  p. 

Wore. 

1.725 

348 

Castle-Finn,  tn 

Donegal 

637 

Cerney  (North),  p 

Gloue. 

4,158 

689 

Chastleton,  p. 

Oxford 

1,769 

236 

Castleford,  v.-p. 

York 

2,040 

2,581 

Cerney  (South),  p 

Glouc. 

3,100 

1,103 

CHATHAM,  P.  .'. 

Kent 

28,434 

Castle  (Frome),  p 

Heref. 

1,511 

165 

Cerrig  Ceinwen,  p. 

Angles 

1,582 

532 

Chatham,  p. 

Kent 

4,273 

22,599 

CtMtle-Grejrory,  tn. 

Cnstlehaven,  p 
C.istleinrh.  p 

Kerry 
Cork 

Kilkny. 

10,542 

^2,367 

816 
3,762 
853 

Cerrig-y-Druidion,  p. 
Cliiireiev,  p. 
Child  (Lichfleld),  p. 

Stafford 

11,688 

1.725 
2,921 

1,118 
348 
809 

Chathislmm,  p 
Chatteris,  p. 
Chatton,  p 

Suffolk 
North. 

713 
1  5,090 
17,090 

2;'>4 
5,138 
1,765 

Castle-Island,  p.-tn. 

Kerry 

6,570 

Chad  (St.),  p. 

Salop 

7,924 

Chawleigh,  p. 

Devon 

5,020 

833 

Castlejordon,  p. 

Me.-Ki. 

i7'373 

3,189 

Chaddi'sden,  p. 

Derby 

2,080 

433 

Chawton,  p 

Hants 

2,fi03 

476 

Castleknock,  p. 
Castlelost,  p. 

Dublin 
Wcetrn 

7,121 
9.457 

3,955 
1,573 

Chaddesley  -  Cor-) 
belt,  p.                 ( 

Wore. 

5,914 

1,420 

Cheadle,  p! 
Cheadle,  tn./. 

Stafford 
Stafford 

fi,7ol 

4,681 

2,728 

Castlelvons,  p.  lli. 

Cork 

12,718 

3,234 

Cliaddleworth,  p. 

Berks 

3,319 

513 

Cheadle,  p. 

Chester 

6,275 

1  0,479 

Casllemacadam,  p. 

Wickl. 

10,813 

4,558 

Chadshunt.  p. 

Warn-. 

1,368 

32 

Cheam,  p. 

Surrey 

1  891 

1,137 

Castlemagner,  p. 
Castle-Martin,  p. 

Cork 
Pemb. 

7,880 
4,807 

2,098 
404 

Chadwell  (St.   Ma-) 

ry),  p-             ) 

Essex 

1,977 

282 

Chcarsley,  p. 
Chehsey,  p. 

Bucks 

Siaff.ird 

1,130 

292 
466 

Castle-Martyr,  tn  ,. 

Cork 

800 

Chaffcomlie  p. 

Somer 

999 

205 

Cherkcndon,  p. 

Oxford 

3'(!63 

410 

Castlemore,  p. 

Roscom 

8,913 

3,301 

Chagford,  p.  th. 

Devon 

7,492 

1,557 

Checkley,  p. 

Stafford 

0,036 

2,271 

Castle  (Morton),  p. 

Wore. 

3,656 

852 

Chailey,  p 

Sussex 

5,8s9 

1,263 

Chedburgb,  p. 

Suffolk 

566 

343 

CHstle-l'olhrd,  tn. 

Westm 

1,052 

Chnlburv,  p. 

Dorset 

1,344 

166 

Chedder,  p.-v. 

Somer. 

6,(i98 

2,185 

Castlerahan,  p. 

Cavau 

10,213 

5,133 

Chalcombe,  p. 

Northa. 

1,691 

506 

Cheddington,  p. 

Bucks 

1,893 

508 

CasikTcagh,  tn   iv. 

Roscom 

1,211 

Chaldon  (Herring),  p. 

Dorset 

2,981 

828 

Chedclington,  p. 

Dorset 

773 

189 

Castlerickard,  p. 

Meath 

3,434 

529 

Chaldon,  p. 

Surrey 

1.622 

166 

Cheddleton,  p.-v. 

Stafford 

9.H80 

1,877 

Castle  (Rising),  p. 
Castle  (Sowerby),  p. 

Norfolk 
Cumb. 

2096 
7,910 

392 
1,015 

Chale.p 
Clialfield  (Great),  p 

Southa. 
Wilts 

2,375 
700 

629 

Cheddon-Fitzjiaine,  p. 
Chedgrave,  p. 

Somer. 

Norfolk 

960 
1,432 

337 
879 

Casdetcrra,  p. 

Cavan 

9,981 

4,655 

Clmlfont  (St  Giles),  p 

Bucks 

3,641 

1,169 

Chediston,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,378 

434 

Castle  (Thorpe),  p 
Castleton,  p.-v. 

Bucks 
Derby 

1,380 
10,205 

316 
1,333 

Chalfont  (St.  1'e  -) 
ter),  p.                 f 

Bucks 

4,717 

1,482 

Chedworth,  p. 
Chedzoy,  p. 

Glouc. 
Somer. 

4.GS9 
1,655 

963 

509 

Castleton,  p. 

Dorset 

69 

157 

Chalgrave,  p. 

Bedford 

2,130 

952 

Cheetham,  tns. 

Laucas. 

11,175 

Castletown,  tn.  s. 
Castletown,  p. 

Is.  Man 
Roxb. 

2,479 
2,130 

Chalgrove,  p. 
Chalk,  p 

Oxford 
Kent 

2,364 

616 

Chelborougb       ) 
(East)   p         f 

Dorset 

918 

100 

Castletowu,  p. 
Castletown,  p. 

Louth 
Limcr. 

2,611 
1,725 

1,038 
357 

Challacombc,  p. 
Challok,  P. 

Devon 
Kent 

2*837 

289 
427 

Chelhorough 
(West),  p.       ! 

Dorset 

578 

61 

Castletown,  p. 

Meath 

4,068 

755 

Chalton,  p. 

Southa. 

1,723 

705 

Cheldon,  p. 

Devon 

1,108 

78 

Castletownarra,  p 
Castletowndelvin,    ) 
p.-tn.                     I 

Tip. 
Meath 

6,805 
18,282 

2,907 
3,514 

Chalvingtou,  p. 
Clmunelkirk,  p. 
Chapel,  p. 

Sussex 
Berw. 

Wexford 

729 
3,588 

170 
728 
1,015 

Chell  (Great  &  Lit-  ) 
tie),  tns.               ) 
Cliellaston,  p 

Stafford 
Derby 

810 

953 

499 

Castletownelv,  p. 

King's 

1,803 

283 

Chapel,  p. 

Aberd. 

2,102 

Chellesworth,  p. 

Suffolk 

861 

255 

Castletown-kihda-) 
len,  p.                  | 

Westm. 

11,378 

3,660 

Chapel,  p. 
Chapel-Colman,  p. 

Essex 
Pemb. 

1.146 

770 

452 
137 

Chellington,  p. 
Chelmarsh,  p. 

Bedford 
Salop 

610 

3,259 

138 
509 

Castletowii.Roche,  p. 
Castletown-Roche,tn 
Castleventrv,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 
Cork 

6,485 
4,754 

983 
2,322 
1,102 

Chapel-en-le-Frith,  > 
tn.-p.  th.              ) 
Chapelhail,  v. 

Derby 
Lanark 

13,220 

3,214 
1,431 

Chelmoiidiston,  p. 
Chelmsford,  p. 
Chelmsfurd,  tu./. 

Suffolk 
Essex 

2*341 

796 
7,793 
6,033 

Castle-Wellan,  tn.  m. 

Down 

849 

Cliapel-llill,  p. 

Mourn. 

820 

645 

Chelsea,  tn.-p. 

Mid,  lies 

865 

56538 

Caston,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,557 

645 

Chapel-liod,  p  -tn. 

Dublin 

533 

1,565 

Chclsfield,  p. 

Kent 

3,280 

878 

Castor,  v.-p. 

Northa. 

7,020 

1,398 

Chapol-Uussell,  p. 

Limer. 

634 

829 

Chelsham,  p. 

Surrey 

3,314 

365 

Castor,  v. 
Catel,  D. 

Northa. 

772 

Chard,  p. 
Chard  tn   \l  m 

Somer. 
Somer 

5,449 

5,297 
2  291 

Chelsworth.  p. 

Suffolk 

861 

255 

Cater'ham,  p. 

Surrey 

2,4(50 

"'487 

Chardstock,  p. 

Dorset 

5800 

1,887 

p.  P.  t'>.  .t.     '        } 

Glouc. 

3,740 

35,051 

Catesby,  p. 

Hants 

1,990 

92 

Charfield,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,369 

615 

Chelvestou,  p. 

Northa. 

1,730 

402 

Catfield,  p. 
Caihcart,  p  -v. 

Norfolk 
Renfrew 

2,393 

739 
2,916 

Charford  (North),  p. 
Charford  (South),  p 

Hants 
Hants 

570 
833 

68 

71 

Chelvey,  p. 
Chelwood,  p. 

Somer. 
Somer. 

1,077 
1,077 

55 
238 

Cathedine,  p. 

Brecon 

1,567 

204 

Charring,  p. 

Kent 

4,551 

1,321 

Chenk-s,  p. 

Bucks 

1,744 

565 

Catherine  (St.),  p. 
Catherine  (St.),  p. 

Glouc. 
Somer. 

200 
1,040 

1,922 
135 

Char!  bury,  p. 
Charlcombe,p. 

Oxford 
Somer. 

11,320 
571 

3,179 
91 

Chcpstow,  til.  -p.  IP.  * 
Cherhill,  p. 

Mon  in. 
Wilts 

1,282 
1,817 

4,332 
396 

Catherine's  (St  ),  p. 

Dublin 

477 

21,078 

Charleote,  p. 

Wanv. 

2,190 

286 

Clierington,  p. 

Glour. 

1,880 

220 

Catherington.  p. 

Southa. 

5,139 

1,094 

Charles.,  p. 

Devon 

2,429 

314 

Clierington'.  p. 

Wanv. 

690 

313 

Catherston-Lews-) 
ton,  p.                   | 

Dorset 

248 

32 

Charles  -  the  -  Mar-  ) 

tyr.  P.              ) 

Devon 

1,757 

19,548 

Cheriton,  p. 
Cheriton,  p. 

Glamor. 
Kent 

1,419 
1,861 

312 
1,658 

Catmore,  p. 

Berks 

696 

123 

Cbarlestown,  v. 

Fife 

772 

Cheriton,  p. 

Hants 

3,030 

668 

Catrine,  v. 
Catsfield,  p. 
Catterick,  v.-p. 
Cattliorpe,  p. 

Ayr 

Sussex 
York 
Leices. 

2,944 

22,5'.)'.) 
625 

2,700 
550 
3,014 
132 

Charlestown,  p. 
Charleswortli's,  v. 
Charleton,  p. 
Charleton  (Queen),  p 

Louth 
Derby 
Devon 

Somer. 

2,700 

2,779 
955 

813 
1,714 
652 
177 

Cheriton  (Bishop),  p. 
Cheritou-Fitzpaiue.p. 

Cheriton  (North),  p. 
Cherrv-Burton,  p. 

Devou 
Devon 

Somer. 
York 

4,875 
5,382 
1,088 
3,661 

806 
1,207 
296 
496 

Cattistock,  p. 

Dorset 

3,009 

594 

Charleville,  tn.  *  p. 

Cork 

2,660 

Cherry-Hinton,  p. 

Camb. 

2,043 

684 

Catton,  p. 
Cation,  p. 

Norfolk 
York 

895 
8,102 

618 

1,075 

Charlincb,  p. 

Cliarlton,  p. 

Somer. 
Wills 

1,432 

1,706 

236 
219 

Cherry.  Waling-) 

ham,  p.                 ) 

Lincoln 

980 

148 

Catwick,  p. 
Catworth  (Great),  p. 
Caul  don,  p. 
Caundle  (Bishop)   p 
Caundle  (Marsh),  p. 
Caundle  (Purse),  p. 
Caundle(Stourton),  p 

York 
Hunt. 

Stafford 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 

1,650 
2,090 
1,458 
1,397 
792 
1,470 
1,975 

206 
634 
850 
897 
71 
177 
450 

Charlion,  p. 
Charlton-Alibots,  p. 
Charlton-Adams.  p. 
Cliarlton-  near-Do-) 
ver,  p.                   j 
Cliarlton  -  Hore  -i 
thoriip,  p.             ) 

Wilts 
Glouc. 
Somer. 
Kent 
Somer. 

4,780 
2,190 
5,910 

381 
2,363 

690 
112 
550 
3,120 
544 

Chertsey,  p. 
Chertsey,  tn.  v>. 
Chesham,  tn.-p.  iv. 
Chesham-Bois,  p. 
Cheshuut,  v.-p. 
Chesilborne,  p. 
Chessington,  p. 

Surrey 
Surrey 
Bucks 
Bucks 
Herts 
Dorset 
Surrey 

10,229 

12,657 
905 
8,493 
2.580 
1,229 

6,025 
2,743 
6,098 
185 
5,579 
408 
229 

Caunlon,  p. 
Cave  (North),  tn.-p. 

Notts 
York 

4,150 
6,913 

611 
1,138 

Cliarlton-  King's,  p.-v. 
Cliarlton  -  M  acker-  ) 

Glouc. 

3,170 

3,174 

OQl 

CHEST  iiR,  c.  M.&P.  ) 
to.  s.                     J 

Chester 

27,760 

Cave(South),  tn.-p.  nt. 

York 

8,609 

1,421 

ell,  p.                    f 

Somer. 

OO  1 

Chesterfield,  p. 

Derby 

11,451 

13,421 

Cavendish,  p. 

Suffolk 

3J354 

1,394 

Charllun-Marshall,  p. 

Dorset 

2,100 

403 

Chesterfield,  tn.  M.  *. 

Derby 

7,101 

Cavenham,  p. 
Cavers,  p. 

Suffolk 
Roxl). 

2,630 

283 
1,495 

Cliarlton  -  Mus  -  ) 

grave,  p.               J 

Somer. 

428 

Chesterford(Great),  i 
v.-p.                     ) 

Kssex 

3,030 

1,024 

Caversfield,  p. 
Caversham,  p. 
Cavtrswall,  p. 

Bucks 
Oxford 

Stafford 

1,200 

4,772 
5,300 

132 
1,752 

1,581 

Charlton-upon-Ot-) 
moor,  p.               ) 
Cliarlton  -  next  -) 

Oxford 
Kent 

1,864 

657 

Chesterford(Little),p. 
Chester  -la-Street,  ) 
v.-p.                       f 

Essex 
Durham 

1,260 
31,001 

18,119 

Caw  dor,  p. 

Nairn 

1,202 

Woolwicli,  p.        f 

1,342 

4,o  lo 

Chesterton,  n. 

Camb. 

2,729 

2,816 

Cawkwell,  p. 

Lincoln 

"540 

40 

Charlwood,  p. 

Surrey 

7,000 

1,320 

Chesterton,  p. 

Hunt 

1,330 

114 

Cawood,  p.-v. 

York 

2,810 

1,195 

Charmiuster,  p. 

Dorset 

4,095 

905 

Chesterton,  p. 

Oxford 

2,850 

435 

Cawstou,  p. 

Norfolk 

4,290 

1,184 

Charmouth,  p 

Dorset 

518 

664 

Chesterton,  p. 

Wanv. 

3,510 

232 

Cawthorne,  p. 
Cawthorpe(  Little),  p 

York 
Lincoln 

3,440 
460 

1,254 
233 

Charnock  (Heath),) 
tns.                        f 

Laucas. 

799 

Cheswardine,  p. 
Chettle,  p. 

Salop 
Dorset 

l,{  13 

1,119 
119 

Caxton,  p.  t. 

Camb. 

2,000 

630 

CharnockfRichardj,  | 

Lanca 

079 

Chetton,  p. 

Salop- 

4,93<> 

613 

Caythorpe  p. 

Notts 

4,210 

889 

tns                       { 

O/-6 

Clietwode,  p. 

Bucks 

217 

Cavton,  p. 
Ceffullys,  p. 
Ceidio,  p. 
Celbridge,  tn.  s. 
Cellan,  p. 

York 
Radnor 
Caernar. 
Kild-ire 
Cardig. 

2,583 
4,135 
1,081 

3,645 

651 
386 
160 
1,674 
500 

Charslield,  p. 
Chart  (Great),  p. 
Chart  fLittle),  p. 
Chart-next-Suttoii-) 
Valence,  p.           ) 

Sussex 
Kent 
Kent 
Kent 

1,299 

3,281 
1,578 
2,073 

611 
754 
290 
609 

Chetwynd  p. 
Cheveley,  p. 
Cheveniug,  p. 
Cheverell  (Great),  p. 
Cheverell  (Little),  p. 

Can/b. 
Kent 
Wilts 
Wilts 

8*,803 
2,527 
3,773 
1,810 
1,930 

709 

612 

985 
526 
255 

Cemmes,  p.-v. 
Ceres,  p. 
Cerne-Abbas,tn.-p  w. 

Montg 
Kfe 
Dorset 

9,247 
3,063 

891 

2,838 

Charterllousellin-) 
ton,  p.                  J 
Chartham,  p. 

Somer. 
Kent 

2,890 

4,530 

719 
1,138 

Chevington,  p. 
Chew-Magiiii,  v.-p. 
Chew-Stoke,  p. 

Suffolk 
Somer. 
Somer. 

2,429 
5,006 
2,092 

600 
2,141 
189 
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5ft 

Chewton  -  Mendip,  ( 

Somer. 

6,51'4 

1,139 

Chrishall,  p.  . 

Essex 

2,690 

652 

Claybrooke,  p. 

Leices. 

North1! 

5,380 

1,389 

v-p.                     J 

CHICIIESTKB,  c.  u.  / 

&  P     V    S.'                    j 

Sussex 

8,662 

Christchurch,  p.  m. 
Christchurch.  p. 

Hants 
Mon  in. 

24.985 
5,757 

7,475 

0,256 
1,646 

Claydon,  p!  P' 

Claydon  (East),  p. 

Suffolk' 
Bucks 

950 
2,160 

99 
540 
361 

Chickley,'  p'. 
Chicken  11-  West,  p. 
Chicklade,  p. 
Chiekney,  p. 
Chiddingfold,  p. 

Bucks 

Dorset 
Wilts 
Essex 
Surrey 

1,620 
1,812 
1,039 
700 
6,936 

271 
677 
122 
68 
1,149 

Christchurch,  p. 

Christchurch,  p. 
Christian-  Malford,) 
v.-p.                     j 
Christleton,  p. 

Surrey 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Chester 

95 

3,104 
3,191 

10,022 
1,079 
911 
971 

Claydon  (Middle),  p 
Cliyliangcr,  p. 
Clayhidon,  p. 
Claypole,  p. 
Clayton,  p. 

Bucks 
Devon 
Devon 
Lincoln 
Sussex 

2,586 
2,083 
5,089 
3,37H 
2,402 

165 

289 
798 
853 
615 

Chiddingly,  p. 
Chiddiugstoue,  p. 
Chideok,  p. 

Sussex 
Kent 
Dorset 

4,297 
5,979 
2,052 

1,085 
1,260 
884 

Clmston,  p. 
Christow,  p. 
Chudleigh,  tn.-p  s 

Somer. 
Devon 
Devon 

571 

3,218 
6,057 

86 
863 
2,401 

Clayton  -  with  -  ) 
Fricklev.  p.      f 
Clayton  (West),  v. 

York 
York 

1,610 

331 

1,566 

Chidham,  p. 

Sussex 

2,185' 

308 

Chulmleigh,  tn.-p./. 

Devon 

8,815 

1,711 

Clayworth,  p. 

Notts 

b'.UbO 

601 

Chievely,  p. 
Chianal  (Smcaly),  p. 
Chignal(St.Jame»),p. 
Chigwell,  v.-p. 

Berks 
Essex 
Essex 
Essex 

7397 
476 
908 
4,522 

'  69 
263 
1,965 

Churcham,  p. 
Church-Conistone,  v. 
Church-Down,  p. 
Church-Eaton,  p 

Glouc. 
Lancas 
Glouc. 

Stafford 

4,264 

4,076 
4.204 

1,025 

1,287 
1,043 
654 

dear's  (St.),  p.-tn. 
Cleasby,  p. 
Cleator,  p. 
Cleckheaton,  tns 

Carmar. 
York 
Cumb. 
York 

2,534 
970 
2,844 

1,240 
197 
1,779 
6,173 

Chilbolton,  p. 

Hants 

3,100 

394 

Church-Greslry,  p 

Derby 

6,700 

3,300 

Clee,  p. 

Lincoln 

9,790 

1.084 

Chilcombe,  p. 
Chilcombe,  p. 

Dorset 
Hants 

465 
2,257 

29 
291 

Church  -  Honey  -  ) 
bourne,  &c.  p.      ) 

Wore. 

1,312 

112 

Clee(St.Margurct),p 
Cleenish,  p. 

Salop 
Ferii.li 

1,689 

808 

8,068 

Chilcompton,  v.-p. 
Childerditch,  p. 
Childerley,  p. 
Child-Okeford,  p. 
Childrey,  p. 

Somer. 
Essex 
Camb. 
Dorset 
Berks 

1,233 
1,614 
1,052 
1,752 

2,850 

694 
209 
46 
773 
653 

Churchill,  p. 
Churchill,  p. 
Churchill,  p. 
Churchill,  p. 
Church-Knowlc,  p. 

Oxford 
Somer. 
Wore. 
Wore. 
Dorset 

2,850 
2,397 
924 
924 
2,920 

6)5 
870 
193 
94 

480 

Cleer  (St.),  p. 
Cleeve    (Bishop's),  ) 

Cleeve'(Old),  p.      ' 

Cleeve-Prior,  v.-p. 

Cornw. 

Glouc. 

Somer. 
Wore. 

l'i;-:«:! 
8,150 
5,413 

1,580 

2,313 

2,117 
1,550 
329 

Childs-Wickhaiu,  p 

Glouc. 

2,040 

466 

Church-Langton,  p. 

Leiees. 

4,280 

847 

Clehonger,  p. 

Ileref. 

1,838 

408 

Childwall,  p. 
Cnilfroom,  p. 

Lancas 
Dorset 

19,327 
940 

1  1,409 
119 

Church-Lawford,  p 
Church-Lawton,  p. 

Warw. 

Chester 

1,865 
1,452 

827 
693 

Cleish,  p. 
Clement  (St.),  p. 

Kinross 
Camb. 

659 
971 

Chilham  p. 

Kent 

4,332 

1,247 

Church-Over,  p. 

Warw. 

1,440 

318 

Clement  (St.),  p. 

Sussex 

4,166 

Chillepden,  p 

Kent 

196 

140 

Church-Stanton,  p. 

Devon 

4,980 

1,067 

Clement  (St.),  p. 

Middles. 

233 

Chillesford,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,806 

203 

Church-Stoke,  v.-p. 

Mont. 

10,457 

1,464 

Clement  (St.),  p. 

Suffolk 

7,025 

Chillingham,  p. 

North. 

4,929 

380 

Church-Stow,  p. 

Devon 

1,877 

559 

Clement  (St.),  p. 

Norfolk 

3,229 

Chillington,  p. 
Chilmark,  p. 

Somer. 
Wilts 

881 
3,154 

820 
619 

Church  -  Shetton,  ) 
tn.-p.                   ) 

Salop 

10,716 

1,076 

Clement  (St.),  p. 
Clement  (St.),  p. 

Wore. 
Kent 

510 

2,174 
875 

Chiltem        (All) 
Saints),  p.       J 

Wilts 

4,476 

453 

Churclitown,  p. 
Churclitown,  p. 

Cork 
Kildare 

7,047 
7,340 

1,897 

3,009 

Clement  (St.),  p 
Clement  (St.  Danes},]) 

Jersey 

Middles. 

'"43 

1,553 
15,662 

Cliiltem  (St.  Mary),  p.  Wilts 

1,198 

239 

Cliurchtown,  p. 

Meath 

1,336 

384 

Clement's  (St.),  p 

Cornw. 

3,494 

8465 

Chilthome-Domer,  p. 

Somer. 

1,392 

269 

Churchtown,  p. 

Westm. 

5,302 

720 

Clement's  (St.),  p. 

Oxford 

580 

8,189 

Chiltingtou(West),p 
Chiltou,  p 

Sussex 
Berks 

3,917 
1,415 

686 
282 

Churston-Ferres,  p. 
Churton,  p. 

Devon 
Wilts 

2,777 
1,858 

786 
467 

Clenchwharton,  p. 
Clenor,  p. 

Norfolk 
Cork 

3,505 
4,289 

789 
793 

Chilton,  p. 

Bucks 

2,080 

398 

Churwell,  tns. 

York 

1,103 

Clent,  p! 

Wore. 

2,365 

937 

Chilton,  p. 
Chilton  (Canti!o),  p. 
Chilton  (  Folia!  t),  p. 

Suffolk 
Somer. 
Berks 

979 
631 

3,740 

151 
115 
748 

Chute,  p 
Cilcen,  p. 
Cilcrnnin,  p. 

Wilts 
Flint 
Cardig. 

61403 
3,405 

671 
1,163 
640 

Cleobury  (North),  p. 
Cleobury  -  Mor  -  ) 
timor,  tn.-p.  to.     { 

Salop 

Salop 

1,560 
7,077 

192 
1,738 

Chilton  (Trinity),  p. 
Chilvers-Coton,  p. 

Somer. 
Warw. 

1,543 
3,730 

52 
2,613 

Cilycwm,  p. 
Cilymaenllwyd,  p 

Carmar 
Carmar 

17,300' 
4,381 

1,487 
688 

Clerkenwell       (St.  ) 
Jamts),  p.            J 

Middles 

380 

64,778 

Chilwell,  V. 
Cliilworth,  p. 

Notts 
Hants 

1,400 

769 

ClRKNCKSTEK,  tn.-  ) 
P.  P.  «<.  f-                   ] 

Glouc. 

5,000 

6,096 

Clether  (St  ),  p. 
Clevedon,  v.-p. 

Cornw. 
Somer. 

2,960 

4,067 

280 
1,905 

Chingford,  p. 

Essex 

2,766 

963 

Clackmannan,  tn. 

Clack. 

1,535 

Clewer,  p. 

Berks 

1,666 

3,997 

Chinnock  (East),  p. 

Somer. 

1,320 

685 

Clackmannan,  p. 

Clack. 

5,802 

Cley,  p.  s. 

Norfolk 

2,363 

995 

Chinnock  (West),  p. 

Somer. 

642 

694 

Clacton  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

4,280 

1,281 

Cliburn,  p. 

Westml 

1,360 

259 

Chinnock  (Middle),  p 

Somer. 

471 

230 

Clacton  (Little),  p.-v 

Essex 

2,966 

615 

Cliddesdeu,  p. 

Hants 

2,150 

814 

Chin  nor,  p. 

Oxford 

2,687 

1  257 

Claife,  tns.       ' 

Lancas. 

540 

Clifden,  tn.  w  s. 

Galway 

1,602 

Chippeuham,  p. 

ClIIPPKNUAM,  11    S. 

Wilts 
Wilts 

9,100 

1J07 

Claines,  p 
Clanaboroueh,  p. 

Wore. 
Devon 

4,813 
874 

6,819 
62 

Cliffe-at-Hoo,  p. 
Cliffe  (Pylord),  p. 

Kent 
Wilts 

7,830 
3,985 

•     890 

r. 

Wilts 

6,285 

Clandon  (East;,  p. 

Surrey 

1,449 

261 

Cliffe  (West),  p. 

Kent 

1,194 

129 

Clrppenham,  p. 

Camb. 

4.'205 

811 

Clandon  (West),  p. 

Surrey 

987 

345 

Clifford,  p. 

Ileref. 

6,522 

889 

Chipping,  p. 

Lanras 

8,756 

1,625 

Clane,  tn.-p. 

Kildare 

4,664 

1.842 

Clifford-Chambers,  p 

Glouc. 

2,500 

305 

Chipping  (Warden) 
Chipping  -  Nortou, 
tn.-p.  M  in. 

Northa 
Oxford 

1,987 
4,780 

521 
3,368 

Clanneld.  v.-p. 
Claufield,  p. 
Clapham,  v.-p. 

Hants 
Oxford 
Surrey 

1,395 
1,620 
1,233 

263 
591 

1  6,290 

Cliftbrd-cum-Bos-  \ 
ton,  tns.             ) 
Clifton,  p. 

York 
Bedford 

1,420 

1,634- 
1,053 

Chipping-Sodbury, 
tn  -p.  th. 

Glouc. 

120 

1,195 

Clapham,  p. 
Clxpham,  p. 

Bedford 
Sussex 

1.US-J 
1,794 

445 
252 

Clifton,  p. 
Clifton,  p. 

Glouc. 

Westml 

740 
1,520 

17,634 
2fc9 

Chipping  -  Wy  -  ) 
combe,  p.          J 

Bucks 

6,318 

7,179 

Clapham,  p. 
Clapton,  p. 

York 

24,340 
1,946 

1,944 
136 

Clilton,  tns. 
Clifton,  tns. 

York 

2,263 
1,617 

Chipstable,  p. 
Chipstead,  p. 
Chirbury,  v.-p. 
Chirk,  v.-p. 

Somer 
Surrey 
Salop 
Denbigl 

2,252 
2,333 
11,041 
4,635 

395 
506 
1,533 
1,590 

Clapton,  ]i. 
Clapton  -on  -tie-  ) 
Hill,  p.                 \ 
Clara,  tn.  to. 

Somer. 
Glouc. 
King's 

1,066 

783 

162 
112 
C96 

Clifton  -CumpviHe,  ^ 

Clilton-and-Comp-  ) 
ton,  tns.              ) 

De.-Sta 
Derby 

6,004 

944 

887 

Chirnside,  v.-p. 
Chirton,  v.-p. 

Berwicl 
North. 

1,853 

1,384 
476 

Clara,  p 
Claibeston,  p. 

Kilkny 
Pemb. 

3,201 

1,588 

511 
178 

CHfton-with-Glap-  1 
ton,  v.-p.             J 

Notts 

1,980 

401 

Chirton,  tu. 

North. 

3960 

Clare,  v. 

Clare 

1,562 

Clilton-Ilampden,  p. 

Oxford 

1,030 

369 

Chiselborough,  p. 
Chiselhampton,  p. 

Somer 
Oxford 

"790 
1,210 

480 
152 

Clare,  tn.-p.  r.  m. 
Clare-Castle,  tn. 

Suffolk 
Clare 

2,228 

1,769 
892 

Clifton-Maybank,  p. 
Clifton-North,  p. 

Dorset 

Notts 

1,254 
6,050 

1,148 

Chiselliurst,  p. 

Kent 

2,738 

2,088 

Clare-Morris,  tn. 

Mavo 

1,562 

Clifton-Keynes,  p.    . 

Bucks 

1,444 

217 

Chishall  (Gre;,t),  p. 
Chishall  (Little),  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

1.41U 
1,420 

532 
105 

Clareahbcy,  p. 
Clareborough,  p. 

Clare 

Notts 

7,023 

3,870 

3,472 

2,504 

Cliftou-upon-Duns-  \ 
more,  p.               ) 

Warw. 

4,902 

758 

Chisledon,  p. 
Chislett,  p. 

Wilts 
Kent 

4,750 
6,835 

U37 
1,139 

Claregalway,  p. 

Clashacrow,  p. 

Gal  way 

Kilkny. 

11,984 
999 

2,763 
203 

Clifton-upon-Tane,  ) 
v.-p.                       ) 

Wore. 

2,972 

517 

Ciiiswick,  v.-p. 
Chitlmrst,  p. 
Chitterne       (A.11  ) 
Saints),  p.         f 
Chitterne       (St.  [ 

Middles 
Sussex 
Wilts 

Wilts 

1,311 

1,047 
4,476 
1,198 

6,303 
223 
452 

239 

Clashmore,  tn.-p. 
Clatford        (Good-  ) 
worth),  p.              j 
Clatford  (Upper),  p. 
Clatt,  p. 

Watcrf. 
Hants 
Hants 
Aberd. 

7,202 
3,390 
2,150 

2,934 
442 
595 
643 

Climping,  p. 

<'li]>|n:sljy,  p. 
Clipsham,  ]). 
Clipston,  p. 
Chst-Broad,  p. 

Sussex 
Norfolk 
llutlam 
Northa. 
Devon 

2,185 
861 
1,655 

2,800 
9,188 

120 
264 
865 
2,450 

Mary),  p.           f 
Chitllehampton,  v.-p 
Chivelslone,  p. 
Cl.ol.ham,  v.-p. 
Cholderton  (West),  p 
Chollerton,  p. 
Cholsey,  p. 
Chorley.p. 

Devon 
Devon 
Surrey 
Wilts 
North. 
Berks 
Lancas. 

8.720 
2,806 
11,536 
6,661 
12/J.V) 
4,4-17 
3,571 

1,886 
571 
2,069 
183 
1,151 
1,224 
12,684 

Clatttorthy,  p. 
ChngbtonVp. 

Claughtnu,  tns. 
Claverdon,  p 
Cla\eriuw,  v.-p 
Claverlcy,  v-p. 
Claverton,  v  -p. 
Clawrplwifji. 

Somer. 
Lancus. 
Lancas. 
\Varw. 
Essex 
Salop 
Somer. 
Monm. 

2°848 
1,650 

4,330 

3,798 
8,143 
1,228 

323 
106 
641 
710 
1,220 
1,613 

2,096 

Clist-Honitou,  v.-p 
Clist-Hydon,  p 
Clist  (St  George),  p. 
Clist      (St.     Law-  \ 
rencc),  p.              j 
Clist  (St.  Marv),  p. 
CLITIIKROK,  it.  t. 
"          r. 

Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Lancas. 
Lancas. 

1.725 
1,725 
1,066 
1,060 
582 

422 
342 
370 

m 

197 
7,244 
1,480 

Cliorley,  tn.  /. 

Laucas. 

8,907 

Clawson,  p. 

Lticts. 

3,450 

869 

Cliviger,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,441 

Chorlton  -  ciim  -   \^  J  T  „,,„«„ 

761 

Clawton,  p. 

Devon 

5,358 

673 

Cloracnog,  v.-p. 

Denbigh 

6671 

421 

Hardy,  tns.           J 

*" 

Claxby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,689 

262 

Clodock,  p. 

Ileref. 

17,83:5 

1.711 

CImrlton-ou-  Med-  ^  ,  Ta«car 

35  558 

Claxby,  p. 

Lincoln 

590 

126 

Cloford,  p. 

Somer. 

2,243 

242 

Choule'sbu'ry,  p.          j  Bucks 

176 

113 

Claxby         (Pluck-) 
acre),  p.                f 

Lincoln 

817 

28 

Cloghan,  v. 

King's 
Kerry 

17,572 

563 
1,809 

Chow  bent,  v.               )  Lancas. 

4.655 

Claxton,  p. 

Norfolk 

901 

166 

Clogliecn,  tn.  s. 

Tip. 

1,562 
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PLACE. 

County. 

£"*: 

Pop. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

f£P; 

PLACE. 

County. 

Arr-a, 

St 

Clogher,  p. 

Tip. 

8,119 

1,700 

Cloontuskert,  p  -tn. 

Roscom. 

5,981 

1750 

Coll  (Isl  ) 

Argyle 

1,109 

Clogher,  v.-p. 
Clogher,  p. 

Til 

Tyrone 

1,861 
•19,701 

1,331 
H.182 

Cloonygorm,chan,p. 

Roscom. 
Bedford 

8,544 
2,140 

1,471 

1,186 

Coll  and  Tyree,  p. 
Collacc,  p. 

Argyle 
Perth 

4.818 
581 

Clogher,  tn.  s. 
Clngherbrien,  p. 

Tyrone 
Kerry 

3,410 

558 
911 

Clopton,  p. 
Closcburn,  p. 

Suffolk 
Dumf. 

2,074 

390 
1,732 

College,  p. 
Collesic,  p. 

Lanark 
Fife 

11.950 
1,520 

Clogbernev,  p. 

Tvront 

17,792 

6,079 

Closworth,  p. 

Somer. 

1,071 

169 

Collev-Wes'ou,  p. 

Norths. 

1,690 

469 

Cloghjordon,  In. 

Tip. 

1,053 

Clotliall,  p. 

Herts 

3,441 

535 

Collierley,  tns. 

Durham 

570 

Clogb  prior,  u. 

Tip. 

3,724 

C93 

Clough,  v. 

Kilkny. 

486 

Colligan,  p. 

Waterf. 

3,785 

727 

Cloghran,  p. 

Dublin 

1,558 

462 

Clovelly,  v.-;>. 

Devon 

3,502 

937 

Collingbournc-Du-r 

Wilts 

, 

Cloghran-Hidnrt,  p. 

Dublin 

778 

101 

Clown,  p. 

Derby 

1,860 

660 

cis,  p.-v.               f 

3,381 

oou 

Clomantagh,  p. 

Kilkny. 

3,704 

Cloydagh,  p. 

Carl.Qu. 

4,943 

1,044 

Collingbourne-  ) 

Clonagh,  p. 

Limer. 

2,4?8 

420 

Cloyne,  p. 

Cork 

9,970 

5,148 

Kingston,  p.  ), 

\>  ills 

7,293 

•f* 

Clonajjhlis,  p. 

Kildare 

478 

108 

Cloy  nc,  tn.  ih. 

Cork 

1,713 

ColHngham,  ,. 

York 

2553 

310 

Clonakilty,  tn./. 

Cork 

3,297 

Clun,  tn.-p  in. 

Salop 

19.782 

2,121 

Collingham(North),p 

Notts 

1  ,820 

935 

Clonallan,  p. 

Down 

11,445 

5,791 

Clunbnry,  p  -v. 

Salop 

5,404 

982 

Collingham(<outh)..p 

Notts 

2,763 

834 

Clonalvy,  p. 

Meath 

3125 

572 

Clungnnford,  p. 

Salop 

3,020 

601 

Colliugton,  p. 

lleref. 

985 

105 

Clonamery,  p. 

Kilkny. 

3,3<!0 

610 

Cluny,  p. 

Aberd. 

723 

Collingtrce,  p. 

Norths. 

1,190 

231 

Clonard,  v.-p. 

Meath 

13,324 

3,947 

Cluny,  p. 

Perth 

1,149 

Collon,  tn.-p. 

\lea  -Lo. 

8,814 

2,547 

Clonarncy,  p. 

Westm 

605 

Clu.tton,  v.-p. 

Somer. 

1.636 

1,480 

Collooney,  tn.  Ih. 

Dublin 

568 

Clonbeg,  p 

Tip. 

1  5'll2 

3,293 

Clydey,  p. 

Pemb. 

8,120 

1,200 

Colman,  p. 

Tip. 

2,738 

529 

Cloubern,  p. 
Clonbroney,  p. 

Galwav 
Longf/ 

10J462 
12,708 

1,729 
3,517 

Clyne,  p. 
Clynnog,  p. 

Suther. 
Carnar. 

12,060 

1,933 
J.650 

Colmanswell,  p. 
Colmonell,  p. 

Limer. 
Ayr 

2,811 

478 
2,934 

Clonbullogue,  p. 

Tip. 

1,097 

Clyro,  p. 

Radnor 

7,225 

883 

Colmworth,  p. 

Bedford 

2,310 

543 

Clonca,  p. 

Donegal 

19,643 

0,049 

Coagh,  v. 

Tyrone 

385 

Coin  (Rogers),  p 

Glouc. 

1,508 

150 

Cloncagh,  p. 

Limer. 

4  543 

872 

Coal  Island,  v. 

Tyrone 

627 

Coin  (St.  Aldwin's)  i 

Glouc. 

3420 

492 

Cloncrew,  p. 

Limer. 

1,715 

223 

Coaley;  p. 

Glouc. 

2,463 

788 

Coin  (St.  Denis),  p. 

Glouc. 

2,430 

229 

Cloncurry,  p. 

Kildare 

8,390 

1,183 

Coatbridgc,  ". 

Lanark 

8,564 

Colne,  p. 

Hunt. 

2,011 

439 

Cloncurry,  p. 

Kildare 

5,420 

479 

Coates,  p. 

Glouc 

2,330 

400 

Colne,  tn.  w.  s. 

Lane. 

6,644 

Clondagad,  p. 

Clare 

16,976 

3,521 

Coates,  p. 

Lincoln 

950 

46 

Colne  (Earl's;,  p. 

Essex 

2,950 

1,518 

Clondahorkv,  p. 

Donegal 

29,633 

5,081 

Coates,  p. 

Sussex 

345 

63 

Colne  (Engain),  p. 

Essex 

2,444 

670 

Clondalkin,  v.-j.. 

Dublin 

4,934 

2,435 

Coates  (Great),  p. 

Lincoln 

4,480 

236 

Colne  (Wakes),  p. 

Essex 

1,296 

499 

Clondavaddog,  p. 

Donegal 

27,367 

8,244 

Coates  (Little),  p. 

Lincoln 

1,024 

42 

Colne  (Whyle),  p. 

Essex 

1,467 

459 

Clondermot,  p. 

London. 

2UU;, 

9,925 

Coates  (North),  p. 

Lincoln 

4,101 

239 

Colnev,  p. 

Norfolk 

948 

88 

Clondrnhid,  p. 

Cork 

27,114 

4,591 

Cobham,  v.-p. 

Kent 

3,090 

718 

Colp.  p. 

Meath 

5,418 

1.824 

Clonduff,  p. 

Down 

0  )  '1  1  •  ' 

7,138 

Cobham,  p. 

Surrey 

5,228 

1,691 

Colstenvorth,  r-p. 

Lincoln 

3,300 

1345 

Clondulane,  p. 

Cork 

4|927 

1,160 

Cockayne-HaUey,  p 

Bedford 

1,161 

112 

Colston-Basset,  p. 

Notts 

2,391 

337 

Clone,  p. 

Wexford 

6,267 

1,326 

Cockburnspath,  p. 

Berwick 

1,196 

Coltishall,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,180 

907 

Clonea,  p. 

Water!. 

2,108 

006 

Cockerhani,  p. 

Lane. 

10,480 

2,520 

Colton,  p. 

Lane. 

13,330 

2,008 

Cloneen,  p. 
Clonegan,  p. 

Tip. 
Waterf. 

7,543 
4,940 

1,205 
5,035 

Cockerington    ) 
(North),  p.    f 

Lincoln 

1,750 

201 

Colton,  p. 
Colton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Stafford 

911 
3,665 

241 

652 

Clonelty,  p. 
Cloueniigh,  p. 

Limer. 
Queen's 

3,7-19 
17,193 

1,324 
12,971 

Cockerington    1 
(South),  p.    f 

Lincoln 

1,880 

305 

Columba,  St.  (Ma-) 
jor),  p.-v.  th.         ) 

Cornw. 

12,697 

2,930 

Clones,  p. 
Clones,  tn.  tit. 

Monag. 
Monag. 

12,878 

16,548 
2,326 

COCKKRMOUIII,  p.  m. 
Cockh'eld,  p 

Cumb. 
Durham 

4,416 

7,275 
887 

Columba    (Minor),  ) 

P  -v.              y 

Cornw. 

5,897 

2,253 

Clonfad,  p. 

Westm. 

4,619 

1,121 

Cockfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

3626 

988 

Columbkille,  p. 

Kilkny. 

4,473 

920 

Clonfeacle,  p. 

Armagh 

13,810 

Cocking,  j). 

Sussex 

2,602 

482 

Columbkille.  p. 

Longf. 

18,567 

6,597 

Cloufei  t,  p. 
Clnnfcrt,  p. 

Cork 
GRlway 

62|ll() 

24,446 

15,005 
3,884 

Cockington,  p. 
Cockley-Cley,  p. 

Devon 

Norfolk 

1,016 
4,312 

171 
263 

Colvend  and  South-  ) 
wick,  p.                f 

Kirkcu. 

1,398 

Clongeen,  p. 

Wexford 

5,379 

1,563 

Cockpcn,  p. 

Edinb. 

3,228 

Colveston.  p. 

Norfolk 

861 

30 

Clongesh,  p. 

Longf. 

19,636 

4386 

Cockthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

"514 

42 

Colwall,  p. 

Heref. 

3,771 

1,095 

Clongill,  p. 

Meath 

2  o^-i 

208 

Coddenbam,  p. 

Suffolk 

4,410 

1,457 

Colwicb,  p. 

Stafford 

8,975 

2,072 

Clonkeehau,  p. 

Louth 

605 

218 

Coddmgton,  p. 

Chester 

2,957 

256 

Coiwick,  ]>. 

Notts 

1,255 

120 

Clonkeen,  p. 

Loutb 

4,322 

1,406 

Coddington,  p. 

Heref. 

1,076 

158 

Colwinstono,  p  -In 

Devon 

1,760 

270 

Clonkeen,  p. 

Limer. 

1,145 

377 

Coddingtnu,  p. 

Notts 

1,850 

577 

Colyton,  p  -tn.  tii. 

Devon 

7,196 

2,504 

Clonkeen,  p. 

Gal  way 

8,214 

1,441 

Codford(St.  Mnry),  p. 

Wilts 

2,123 

890 

Combe,  p. 

Hants 

2,226 

228 

Clonlea,  p. 

Clare 

8.0SO 

2,531 

Codford(St.FettY),p. 

Wilts 

1,611 

401 

Combe-Fields,  p. 

Warw. 

4,210 

232 

Clonleigh,  p. 
Clo.ileigh,  p. 
Clouloghan,  p. 

Wexford 
Donegal 
Clare 

2,717 
12.304 
2,951 

610 
1518 
553 

Codicote,  p. 
Codsall,  v.-p. 
Coedeanlass,  p. 

Herts 
Stafford 
Pemb. 

2,671 
2,580 
1,150 

1,039 
1,195 
167 

Com  lie  (1'lorcyj,  p. 
Combe  (Long),  p. 
Combe  (Rawleigln,  p. 

Somer. 
Oxford 
Devon 

1,369 
1,450 
1,747 

380 
655 
289 

Clonniacduft,  p. 

Meath 

2,541 

627 

Coed-Frank,  v. 

Glamor. 

1,728 

Combe  (St.  Nieho-  ) 

Clonmacnoise,  p. 

King's 

2,919 

3,481 

Coedkernew,  p. 

Mourn. 

"765 

101 

las),  p.                   ) 

Somer. 

4,203 

1,0  Iv 

Clonmanny,  p. 
Clonmeen,  p. 

Donegal 
Cork 

23,370 
20,076 

5,180 
4,040 

Collinswell,  p. 
Cogan,  p. 

Devon 
Glamor. 

1,126 
602 

214 
33 

Combeiuteignhead,  p 
Comber,  p.-tn. 

Devon 
Down 

2,407 
17,420 

435 
7,811 

Clonmel,  p. 

Cork 

3,197 

1,878 

Cogenhoe,  v.-p. 

Norths 

9dO 

374 

Comberton,  p. 

Oamb. 

1,925 

5t8 

Clonmel,  til.  t.  s. 
Clonmellon,  tn. 

Waterf 
Westm. 

15,204 
626 

Coggeshall,  tn.-p.  t/i. 
Coggesball  (Little),  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

2,770 
830 

3,580 
430 

Comberton  (Great),  p 
Comberton  (Little),p 

Wore. 
Wore. 

960 
770 

239 
216 

Clonmelsh,  p. 

Carlow 

3,H7 

626 

Coggs,  p. 

Oxford 

1,820 

814 

Comb-Hay,  p. 

Somer. 

1,091 

272 

Clonmethan,  p. 
Clonmines,  p. 

Dublin 
Wexford 

3.02H 
1  .380 

478 
318 

Coghlanstown,  p. 
Coker  (East),  p. 

Kildare 
Soraer. 

1,515 
2,121 

226 
1,340 

Comb-Martin,  p.-tu. 
Combpyne,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 

3,815 
790 

1,441 

138 

Clonmore,  p. 

Carlow 

0029 

1.461 

Coker  (West),  p. 

Somer. 

1,299 

1,052 

Combs,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,745 

1,148 

Clonmore,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,092 

694 

Colan,  p. 

Cornw. 

1.545 

254 

Comptoii,  p. 

Hants 

2,099 

275 

Clonmore,  p. 

Louth 

1,905 

689 

Colaton-Rawleigh,  p 

Devon 

3,757 

851 

Compton,  p. 

Surrey 

1,971 

502 

Clonmore,  p. 

Wexford 

0,707 

1,459 

Colby,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,115 

336 

Compton,  p 

Sussex 

1,661 

285 

Clonmult,  v.-p. 
Clonoe,  p. 

Cork 
Tyrone 

4,592 
9,130 

835 

5,394 

COLCHKSTKK    11.  &  ) 
P.  W.  S.                        )' 

Essex 

19,443 

Compton  (Abbas),  p. 
Compton  (Abbas),  p. 

Dorset 
Dorset 

840 
1,510 

100 
465 

Clonoultv,  p. 

Tip. 

11,135 

2,517 

Cold  (Asbtou),  p. 

Glouc. 

2,300 

479 

Compton  (Abdale),  p 

Glouc. 

2,215 

256 

Clonpet,  p. 

Tip. 

2,450 

605 

Cold  (Higham),  p. 

Nortba. 

1,660 

406 

Compton  (Basset),  p 

Wilts 

2,632 

436 

Clonjiriest,  p. 
Clonroche,  v. 

Cork 
Wexford 

0.985 

2,58  1 
420 

Cold  (Norton),  p. 
Cold  (Overtoil),  p. 

Essex 
Leices. 

1,651 
1,667 

213 
106 

Compton      (Beau-  ) 
champ),  p.             ) 

Berks 

1,453 

138 

Clonrusb,  p. 

Gahvay 

7,411 

1,874 

Cold  (Waltham),  p. 

Sussex 

1,193 

Compton  (Bishop),  p 

Somer. 

2,535 

795 

Clonsast,  p. 
Clonsliaubo,  p. 

King's 
Kilclare 

23,558 
2.021 

2,839 
33S 

Cold  (Weston),  p. 
Coldingliam,  p. 

Salop 
Berwick 

670 

28 
3,183 

Compton     (Cliam-  1 
berlayne),  p.         ) 

Wilts 

2,130 

352 

Cloiishire,  p. 

Limer. 

1,517 

277 

Coldred,  p. 

Kent 

1,532 

182 

Compton  (Uando),  p. 

Somer. 

1,974 

38  1 

Clonsilla,  p. 
Cloutarf,  v.-p. 
Clontead,  p. 
Clontibret,  p. 

Dublin 
Dublin 
Cork 
Monag 

3,250 
1,190 
3,098 
20,219 

871 

2,682 
865 
12,227 

Coldnd.'e,  p. 
Coldstream,  tn  -p  i 
Ih.                        J 
Colebrooke,  p 

Devon 
Berwick 
Devon 

3,070 
4,989 

607 
3,168 
871 

Comptoii(Duiidon),p 
Coni|)tou  (Fenny),  p. 
Compton     (Green-  1 
field),  p.               ) 

Somer. 
Warw. 
Glouc. 

2,571 
2,330 

650 

725 
191 

6i 

Clouturk,  p. 
Clontuskert,  p. 
Clonygoose,  p. 
Clonyhusk,  p. 

Dublin 
Gahvay 
Cailow 
King's 

1,244 
15,510 
4,700 
11,747 

2,630 
2,591 

2,128 
2,545 

Coleby,  p. 
Coleford,  tn.  /. 
Coleham,  tns. 
Colemore,  p. 

Lincoln 
Glouc. 
Salop 
Hants 

2,600 
1,485 

423 
2,310 
2,239 
149 

Compton  (Little),  p. 
Compton  (Long),  p. 
Comptoii  (Martin;,  p 
Comptoii  (Nether),  p- 

Warw. 
Warwp 
Somer. 
Dorset 

1,670 
3,530 
2,314 

378 
845 
577 
451 

Cluoiidare,  p. 
Clooncralt,  p. 
Cloune,  p. 
Clooney,  p. 

Lcitrim 
Roscom 
Lcitrim 
Clare 

'•'>•>-  3  ,3 
4859 
41,523 
10,226 

9,303 
1,601 
12,812 
2,150 

Cole-Orton,  v.-p. 

COLERAINK,  M.  m. 

Colerne,  p. 
Colesborne,  p. 

Leices. 
London 
Wilts 
Glouc. 

1,999 

3,620 

2,200 

549 

5,930 
1,180 
269 

Compton  (Over),  p. 
Compton  (1'arva),  p. 
Compton  (Paunce-  | 
foot),  p.                ) 

Dorset 
Berks 
Somer. 

788 
3,795 

672 

158 
569 
229 

Clooney,  p. 
Cloonfiulough,  p. 
Cloonloghcr,  p. 
Cloonoghil,  p. 

Clare 
Koscom 
Leitrira 
iSligo 

10,656 
7,814 
6,444 
6,990 

2.3U4 
2,881 

yio 

1,662 

Colesbill,  tn  -p.  vs. 
Colesbill,  p. 
Colinton,  p. 
Colkirk,  p. 

\\anv. 
Berks 
Edinb. 
Norfolk 

6,200 
2,301 

1,980 
891 
2,676 
464 

Compton         (Val-  1 
lence),  p. 
Compton      (Wym-  I 
ates),  p.                ) 

Dorset 
Warw. 

1,290 
99? 

137 

48 
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PJ.ACB. 

County. 

M™": 

Pop. 
UK, 

FLACK. 

County. 

Arm, 
acres. 

Top. 

FlACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

Cororie,  p. 

Perth 

2,463 

Cossington,  p.- 

Lcices. 

1,551 

341 

Cranwell,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,522 

240 

Condicotc,  p. 

Glouc. 

"890 

174 

Cossington,  p. 

Somer. 

1,380 

236 

Crauwick,  p. 

Norfolk- 

1,824 

90 

Condover,  p.. 
Confev,  p. 

Hilda  re 

7422 
1,129 

1,723 
163 

Costock,  p. 
Coston,  p. 

Notts 
Lcices. 

1,320 
1,745 

493 
185 

Cranworth,  p. 
Crat  field,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 

1,126 

2,085 

310 
673 

Confc  p. 

Cong,  tn. 

Giilway 
Galway 

22,787 

6,425 
619 

Coston,  p. 
Coston  (Hackett),  p 

Norfolk 
Wore. 

342 
1,261 

55 
183 

Crathie  and  Brae-) 
mar,  p.                 j 

Aberd. 

1,788 

Congerston.  p. 

I.eiccs. 

1°,020 

298 

Cotgrave,  p. 

Notts 

3,350 

833 

Crathorne,  p. 

York 

2,530 

243 

Congham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,850 

321 

Gotham,  p. 

Notts 

1,210 

98 

Crawford,  p. 

Lanark 

1,670 

Conidelon,  tn.  .». 

Chester 

10,520 

Cotlielstone,  p. 

Corner. 

'JOB 

115 

Craw  fordjolin,  p. 

Lanark 

1,111 

Congresbury,  p.-v. 
Coningsbv,  p. 

Somer. 
Lincoln 

4,443 
5,500 

1,258 

2^225 

Cothmdge,  p. 
Cotleigh,  p. 

Wore. 
Devon 

2,202 
1,218 

237 
245 

Crawley,  p. 
Crawley,  p. 

S.miha. 
Sussex 

4,589 
770 

507 
417 

•     Conington,  p. 

Cnmb. 

1,477 

235 

Coton,  p. 

Camb 

1,130 

299 

Crawley  (North)   p. 

Bucks 

4,060 

914 

Conington,  p. 

Hunt 

3,0b9 

319 

Cottenham   p  -v. 

Camb. 

7,107 

2,314 

Crawthoi-ne,  p.-v. 

York 

2,530 

243 

Conisbrough,  p.-v. 

York 

4,107 

1,551 

Cottered,  p. 

Herts 

1,760 

437 

Cray  (Foot's),  p. 

Kent 

798 

369 

Conisrliffe,  p.-v. 

Durham 

3,008 

451 

Cotterstock,  p. 

Northa. 

090 

176 

Cray  (North),  p. 

Kent 

1,443 

570 

Conisliolme,  p. 
Connor,  p. 

Lincoln 
Antrim 

1,195 
17,130 

153 

7,843 

Cottesbacli,  p. 
Cottesbrook,  p. 

Lcices. 

Northa. 

1,227 

2,780 

107 
244 

Cray  (St.  Mary's),  p. 
Cray  (St.  Paul's),  p. 

Kent 
Kent 

2,010 
1,651 

1,410 
564 

Connor,  tn. 

Antrim 

242 

Cottesford,  p. 

Oxford 

1,520 

263 

Cravford,  p  -tn. 

Kent 

2,474 

2,935 

Conry,  p. 

Westm. 

3,697 

495 

Cottesmore,  p. 

Rutland 

2,420 

735 

Creacombe,  p. 

Devon 

1,050 

35 

Constantine,  p.-v. 

Cornw. 

8,179 

2,017 

Cottingham,  p 

Nnrlha. 

3,280 

1,080 

Creagh,  p. 

Cork 

7,054 

4,442 

Convoy,  p.-v. 

Donesal 

JO;08S 

4,341 

Cottinzham,  p.-tn. 

York 

9,195 

2,854 

Creagh,  p. 

Roscom. 

8,808 

2,748 

Conwal,  p. 

Donegal 

45,250 

10,858 

Cotton,  p 

Suffolk 

1921 

571 

Creake  (North),  p. 

Norfolk 

3,001 

77G 

Conway,  p. 

Carnar. 

2,437 

1,528 

Coughton,  p. 

Warw. 

3,070 

932 

Creake  (South),  p. 

Norfolk 

4,140 

1,041 

Cmiway,  tn.  p.  / 

Carnar. 

2,105 

Coull,  p. 

Aherd. 

734 

Crecora,  p. 

Limer. 

3,013 

707 

Conwil-Ca\o,  p. 

Carmar. 

41,785 

2,198 

Coulsdon,  p. 

Surrey 

4,403 

713 

Crecrin,  p 

Ca-Wic. 

2,471 

484 

Cookbury.'p. 
Cookham,  p. 

Devon 
Berks 

2.710 
6.5C9 

2bO 
3,914 

Coulston  (East),  p 
Cound,  p. 

Wilts 
Salop 

808 
5,530 

101 
836 

Creatou      (Great),  > 
p.-v.                     ( 

Northa. 

790 

519 

Cookley,  p. 

Suffolk 

i>4 

275 

Countisburv,  p. 

Devon 

3,512 

174 

Credenhill,  p. 

Heref. 

1,224 

220 

Cookstown,  tn  t. 
Cookstown,  p. 

Tyrone 
M'eath 

l',238 

2,993 
127 

Courteenhall,  p. 
Courtmacslierrv,  v 

Northa. 
Cork 

1,330 

135 
526 

Crediton,  p. 
Crediton,  tn.  s 

Devon 
Devon 

12,309 

6,000 
3,934 

Coolaghmore,  p. 
Coolbauagher,  p. 

Kiikny. 
Queen's 

5,505 
9.C21 

1,006 
1,874 

Cove  (North),p. 
Cove  (South),  p. 

Suffolk 

Suffolk 

1,242 
1,214 

200 
194 

Creech     (St.     Mi-) 
chael),  p  -v.          j 

Somer. 

... 

1,219 

Coolcashin,  p 

Kiikny 

1,671 

298 

Covehithe,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,553 

195 

Creed,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,809 

765 

Coolcrahei-n,  p. 

Kiikny. 

2,509 

400 

Covenev,  p 

Camb 

7,249 

1,805 

Creeksea,  p. 

Essex 

185 

167 

Coole,  p. 
Cooleagh,  p. 

Cork 
Tip. 

1,153 

2,553 

189 
542 

Covenham  (St.  Bar-  ) 
tholoracw),  p.       f 

Lincoln 

1,340 

273 

Greeting      (All  ) 
Saints),  p.      J 

Suffolk 

301 

Coolinev,  p. 
Cooling,  p. 

Cork 
Kent 

1,152 
1,514 

173 

128 

Coveuham  (St.  ) 
Mary),  p.       ) 

Lincoln 

950 

195 

Creeting(St.Mary),p 
Greeting  (St.Olme),p 

Suffol.  ) 
Suffol.  5- 

3,115 

224 
50 

Coolkcrry,  p. 
Coolmundrv,  p. 

Qeucn's 
Tip. 

1,620 
1,688 

328 
S18 

COVENTKV,  c.  M./. 
"          p. 

Warw. 
Warw. 

30,208 
3o;812 

Greeting  (St.  l'eter),p 
Creeton,  p. 

Sullol.  j 
Lincoln 

1,003 

255 
103 

Coolock,  p.-tu. 

Dublin 

L734 

913 

Covington,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,290 

162 

Creetown,  tn. 

Kirkcii 

1,303 

Coolstuff,  p. 

Wexford 

3,347 

523 

Covington       and  ) 

Crceve,  p. 

Roscom 

4,574 

1,244 

Coonibe  (bisset),  p 

Wilts 

2,196 

415 

Thankerton,  p.  ) 

Lanark 

548 

Creggan,  p. 

Ar.-Lo. 

24,818 

12,774 

Coombe  (Keynes),  p 

Dorset 

2,004 

154 

Cowarne  (Little),  p. 

Heref. 

096 

171 

Cregrina,  p. 

Radnor 

1,5*5 

109 

Coomlis,  p. 

Sussex 

1,292 

72 

Cowarne  (Much),  p. 

Hcref. 

3,706 

542 

Crehelp,  p. 

Wickl. 

2,215 

420 

Cooteliill,  tn.  / 

Cavan 

2,105 

Cowbridge,  tn  -p.  t  s 

jlamor. 

90 

1,060 

Creick,p 

File 

386 

Copilock.p. 
Copford,  p. 

Suffolk 
Essex 

"954 
,397 

319 

767 

Cow  hit,  p. 
Cowden.  p. 

Lincoln 
Kent 

4,590 
3,232 

686 
7L2 

Crendon  (Lon"),  P- 
Creslow,  p. 

Bucks 
Bucks 

3,'l20 
620 

1,050 
10 

Copgrove,  p. 

York 

832 

85 

Cowes  (West),  tn. 

Southa. 

4786 

Crossing,  p. 

Essex 

2,357 

599 

Cople,  p. 
Coppenhall,  p. 

Bedford 
Chester 

2,109 

2,848 

(552 

5,066 

Cowfold,  p  -v. 
Cow-Uoneybounie,p. 

Sussex 
Glouc. 

4,458 
1,360 

975 
343 

Cressingham  ) 
(Great),  p.  f 

Norfolk 

2,424 

583 

Coppingford,  p. 
Corljallv,  p. 
Corbally,  p. 

Hunt. 
Ki.-Tip. 

Cork 

1  ,030 
2,747 
869 

65 
3,626 
103 

Cowick,  tns. 
Cowick     (St.  ) 
Thomas),  p.  ) 

York 
Devon 

3,700 

919 

4,577 

Ci  essingham  ) 
(Little),  p.  ) 
Cretinglmm,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 

1,826 
1,038 

252 
42.3 

Corbally,  p. 

Watcrf. 

725 

256 

Cowing,  tns. 

York 

1,272 

Crewe,  tn. 

Chester 

4,491 

Corbridge,  p  -v. 

North. 

13,130 

2,163 

Cowlam,  p. 

York 

2,036 

35 

Crewlienie,  p 

Somer. 

5,331 

4,497 

Corbridge,  tu. 

North. 

1,363 

Cowley,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,834 

317 

Crewkerne,  tn.  *. 

Somer 

3,303 

Corby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,726 

958 

Cowlcy,  p. 

Middles 

300 

344 

Criccieth,  p. 

Carnar 

1,678 

797 

Corby,  p.-v. 

Northa. 

2,800 

860 

Cowley,  p. 

Oxford 

9JO 

775 

Criccieth,  tn.  i- 

Carnar 

530 

Corccmiohide,  p. 

Cork 

10.013 

4,023 

Cowling,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,0.'5 

879 

Crich,  p.-v. 

Derby 

5,878 

3,670 

Cordangan,  p. 

T,p. 

3.906 

4,395 

Cowsby,  p. 

York 

1,167 

97 

Crichton,  p. 

Edinb. 

1>87 

Coreley,  p. 

Salop 

2,175 

554 

Con  thorp,  p. 

York 

1,323 

139 

Crick,  p. 

Northa. 

3,930 

994 

Corfe,  p. 
Corfe-Castle,  p  -tn. 
Corfe-Mullen,  p. 

Somer. 
Dorset 
Dorset 

1,127 
9,884 
3,086 

896 
1.966 
763 

Cow  ton  (East),  p 
Coxwell  (Great),  p. 
Coxwokl,  p.-v. 

York 
Berks 
York 

3,310 
1,410 
14,C.V2 

461 
365 
1,080 

Ciickadarn.  p.-v. 
Cricket      (Mallicr-) 
hie),  p.                  f 

Breck. 
Somer. 

4,331 

540 

414 
38 

Corhampton,  p. 
COEK,  c.  M.  in.  ///. 

Hants 
Cork 

2,410 

225 

85,745 

Coyclmrch,  p. 
Coy  1  ton,  p. 

Glamor. 
Avr 

9,105 

1,256 
1,542 

Cricket  (St.  Thorn-  ) 
as),  p.                    \ 

Somer. 

875 

69 

Corkbeg,  p. 
Corlcv,  p. 

Cork 
Warw. 

2,661 

1,378 

1,521 
325 

Cc.yty,  p. 
Cradlev,  p. 

Glamor. 
Hcref. 

4,571 
5,'v'66 

2,304 
l.OU 

Crickhowell,p.tn.M.». 
Cricklade,  p. 

Breck. 

Wilts 

1,941 
6,119 

1,403 
1,906 

Gurnard  (Great),  p 
Cornnvd  (Litllcj,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,567 
1,657 

857 

880 

Cradley,  v. 
Craig,  p. 

Wore. 
Forlar 

333 
1,934 

Cricklade,  tn.  p.  s 
Crickstowu,  p. 

Wilts 
Meath 

1,432 

35,503 
130 

Corndly,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,348 

102 

Craigie,  p. 

Ayr 

793 

Criecli,  p. 

Suther 

2.714 

Corney,  p  -v. 

Cumb. 

3,690 

278 

Craighish,  p. 

Argvle 

756 

Crieff,  tn..p.  Hi. 

Perth 

4,504 

CornLill,  v. 

North. 

973 

Craike.  p. 

York 

2,779 

608 

Crimond,  p. 

Aberd. 

893 

Corn  well,  p. 

Oxford 

"820 

110 

Crnil,  p. 

Fife 

1,903 

Crimjilesham,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,620 

329 

Cornwood,  p. 

Devon 

10,680 

1,034 

Crail,  tn. 

Fife 

1,247 

Cringlefoid,  p. 

Norfolk 

980 

189 

Cornworihv,  p. 

Devon 

2,721 

567 

Crailing,  p. 

Roxb. 

734 

Crinow,  p. 

Pemb. 

352 

C9 

Corofin,  tn. 
Corimsty,  p. 
Corringham,  p. 
Corringliam,  p. 

Clare 
Norfolk 
Essex 
Lincoln 

1,018 
3,536 
0,189 

994 
493 
261 
684 

Crakehall,  tns. 
Cranibe,  p. 
Cramond,  p. 
Cranboriie,  tn  -p.  ///. 

York 
York 
Kdinb. 

Dorset 

3,778 
13,730 

690 
617 
2,547 
2737 

Critchill  (Long),  p. 
Critchill  (Moore),  p. 
Croagli,  p.-v. 
Crolt,  p. 

Dorset 
Dorset 

Heref.' 

1,869 
1,705 
7,221 
1,564 

144 
374 
1,930 
148 

Corroge,  p. 

Tip. 

868 

416 

Cranbrook,  p. 

Kent 

9,802 

4020 

Croft,  [). 

Leiccs. 

1,010 

338 

Corscombe,  p. 

Dorset 

r,.003 

772 

Cranbrook,  tu.  v.t. 

Kent 

1,652 

Croft,  p. 

Lincoln 

0,153 

770 

Corse,  p. 
Corsenside,  p. 
Cor*hani-Regi6,p-tn 
Corsley,  p  -v. 
Corbtou,  p. 
Corntorpliine,  p. 
Curtarhy  &  Clova,  p. 
Gorton,  p. 
Gorton-  Dtnhnm,  p. 
Convcn  tn.-p.  (./. 
Cbr)toi.,  p. 
Cwlijr.  p. 
Cosurove,  p. 
Cwheston,  p. 
CoMiil,  p. 

Glouc. 
North. 
Wilts 
Wilts 

Edinb.' 

Forfar 
Suffolk 
Somer. 
Menon 
Devon 
Lcices 
Northa 
Pemb. 
Notts 

2,190 
11,132 
6,498 
2,580 
1,190 

1,495 
1,»7 
12,6  If 
1,334 
2,55( 
1,700 
2,440 
720 

686 
579 

S3 
531 
1,499 
722 
559 
42H 
2,069 
311 
l,02f 
Oil 
551 
303 

Cranfield,  p. 
Cranfield,  p. 
Cranford,  p. 
Cranford    (St.   An-( 
drew,  tc.),  ,,.       j 
Cranham,  p. 
Cranham,  p. 
Cranky,  p. 
Cranmore,  (East)   p. 
Cranmorc  (West),  p 
Cranoe,  p. 
Cransfoid,  p. 
CrunshawB,  p. 
Cransley,  p. 
Cranston,  p. 

Antrim 
Bedford 
Middles 
Northa. 
Glouc. 
Kssex 
Surrey 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Lcices. 
Suffolk 
Kcrwic 
Northa 
F.dinb. 

"835 

3,500 

2,420 
1,859 
1,875 
7,310 
1,05  1 
1,8  M 
990 
1,189 

2,510 

356 
1,515 
437 
550 
354 
331 
1,474 
68 
306 
128 
309 
127 
309 
1,235 

Croft,  i). 
Crofton,  p. 
Croghau,  p. 
Crogliu,  p. 
Crohane,  p. 
Cromarty,  p. 
Cromarty,  tn.  t. 
Cromdale,  p. 
i  Cromer,  p.-tu. 
Cromford,  In  s. 
Cromhall-Abbots,  ]>. 
Cromivell,  p. 
Croiidall.ii. 
Crooke,  p. 
Groom,  p. 

York 
York 
King's 

Cumb. 

a,, 

Crom. 
luvern. 
Norfolk 
Derby 
Glouc. 
Notts 
Southa. 
Watert. 

7,030 
1,604 
5,794 
9,180 
5,434 

i.coi 

2,579 
1,170 
9,014 
1,935 
13,419 

750 
363 
727 
304 
1,464 
2,727 
1  988 
3,990 
],3CO 
1,190 
766 
190 

2'$ 
5,118 

Cowty,  11. 

Norfolk 

3,040 

1,02. 

Crantock,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,552 

451 

Croom,  tn. 

Limer. 

1,825 
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FLACK. 

County. 

£» 

Pop. 

1851. 

PLACE. 

County. 

I   Area, 
1    acres. 

Pop. 
1841. 

PI.ACB. 

County. 

Ann, 
acres. 

5£ 

Croome  d'Abitot,  p. 
Croome  (Earls),  p. 
Croome  (Hill),  p. 

Wore. 
Wore. 
Wore. 

1,148 
1,141 

982 

140 
199 
193 

Ciimbcrivorth,  p. 
Cumbrav  (Great  &) 
Little),                 f 

Lincoln 
Bute 

950 

1,275 

Darragli,  p. 
Darrington,  p. 
Darsham,  p. 

Limer. 
York 
Suffolk 

6,713 
4,820 
1,550 

J.427 
617 
462 

Cropredy,  p. 
Croptliorn,  p. 

Oxford 
Wore. 

7,776 
2,00(i 

2,740 
760 

Cummer,  p. 
Cummertrecs,  p. 

Galw.iv 
Dumf." 

9,315 

1,419 
1.S86 

Dartford,  p. 
Dartford,  tn.  *. 

Kent 
Kent 

4,286 

6,224 
5,763 

Cropwell-Bishop,  p. 
Cropwell-  Butter,  tns 

Notts 
Notts 

1,880 

640 
695 

Cuniner,  p. 
Cumnock  (New),  p 

Berks 
Avr 

7730 

1,048 

2,759 

Darlington,  p. 
DARTMOUTII,M  &p./ 

Devon 
Devon 

3,218 

660 

4,508 

Crosby-npon-Eden.p 
Crosby  (Garret),  p. 

Cumb. 
Westml 

3,590 
4,224 

415 

277 

Cumnock  (Old),  p.-v 
Cumrew,  p. 

Ayr 
Cumb. 

2,694 

3,777 
166 

Darton,  v.-p. 
Darwen  (Lower),  tns 

York 
Lane. 

4,206 

3,565 
3,621 

Crosby  -  Havens  -  ) 
worth,  p.              $ 

Westml 

1,504 

974 

Cumwhitton,  p. 
Cundall,  p. 

Cumb. 
York 

5.40C 
3,351 

574 
389 

Darwen  (Over),  tn. 
Dassef-Avon,  p. 

Lane. 
Warw. 

1,580 

7,020 
807 

Croscombe,  p. 
Crossboyne,  p. 

Pomer. 
Mavo 

1,432 

16,234 

673 

6  702 

Cupar-Angus,  p. 
Cupar-Angus,  tn.  tfi. 

P.-Forf 
P.-Forf 

2,972 
1,661 

Datchet,  p. 
Datchworth,  p. 

Bucks 
Herts 

1,630 
1.921 

898 
648 

Crossei  lough,  p. 
Crossbill,  v. 

Cavan 
Ayr 

16,437 

7,237 
1,163 

Co  par-  Fife,  tn.-p.  th 
Curdworlh,  p. 

Fife 
Warw. 

3"l7( 

7,427 
715 

Dauntsey,  p. 
Davenham,  p. 

Wilts 
Chester 

3301 
9,449 

623 

6,294 

Crossmaglen,  v. 
Crossniichael,  p. 

Armagh 
Kirkcu. 

561 
1,362 

Curland,  p. 
Curraclone,  p. 

Queen' 

'777 
3,645 

267 

Daventry,  tn  -p.  M.  w 
David  (St.),  p. 

Nortlia. 
Devon 

4,090 

4,430 
4,125 

Crossmolina,  p.-tu 

Mayo 

63,526 

7,236 

Currans,  p.-!n. 

Kerrv 

5,945 

1,057 

David  (St.),  p. 

Brecon 

2,789 

1,419 

Crossmolina,  tn. 

Mayo 

1,225 

Currie,  p. 

Edinb. 

2,190 

David's  (St.),  c.-p. 

Pemb. 

11,185 

2,460 

Crosspatrick,  p. 

We.-Wi. 

4,648 

871 

Currin,  p. 

Monag 

ll',372 

4,20(1 

Davidstow,  p. 

Cornw. 

6,75(1 

472 

Crossthwaite,  p. 

Cumb. 

58,330 

5,224 

Curry  (Mallet),  p. 

Somer. 

1,650 

584 

Davidstown,  p. 

Ktldare 

3,906 

803 

Croston,  p.-v. 
Crostwich,  p. 

Lane. 

Norfolk 

11,648 
690 

4,031 
138 

Curry  (North),  p.-v. 
Curry  (Uivell),  p  -v. 

Somer. 
Somer. 

5,556 
4,108 

1,856 
1,687 

Davmgton,  p. 
Daviot,  p. 

Kent 
Aberd. 

537 

147 

601 

Crostwight,  p. 
Crongliton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norths. 

777 
2,620 

77 
582 

Currykippane,  p. 
Cury,  p. 

Cork 
Cornw. 

2,709 
2,845 

923 
549 

Daviot  &  Dunlich-  ) 
itv,  p. 

Invern. 

... 

1,857 

Crowan,  p. 
Crowcombe,  p. 

Cornw. 
Somer 

7,239 
3,176 

3,982 
614 

Cushendall,  tn. 
Cushinstown,  p. 

Antrim 
Meath 

iVs'oo 

627 
268 

Dawley-Magnn,  p. 
Dawlish,  p. 

Salop 
Devon 

2,743 
5,512 

9,201 
3,646 

Crowell,  p. 

Oxford 

987 

167 

Cusop,  p. 

Heref. 

2,294 

224 

Dawlish,  v. 

Devon 

2,671 

Crowfleld,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,721 

410 

Cntcombe,  p. 

Somer. 

7,231 

860 

Daylcsford,  p. 

Wore. 

653 

66 

Crowhurst,  p. 
Crowhurst,  p. 

Surrey 
Sussex 

2,081 
2,160 

212 
591 

Cuthbert  (St.),  p. 
Cuthbert  (St.),  p. 

Edinb. 
Cumb. 

8,740 

82,479 
12,883 

Deal,  tn.-p.  M.  t.  s. 
Dean,  p. 

Kent 
Cumb. 

1,217 

7,067 
858 

Crowland,  p  -tn.  e. 
Crowle,  p. 
Crowle,  tn   m. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

12,780 
7,350 

3,183 
3,008 
2,245 

Cuthbert  (St.),  p. 
Cuthbert  (St.),  p. 
Cuxham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Somer. 
Oxford 

260 
14,918 
487 

1,612 
7,055 
172 

Dean  (East),  p. 
Dean  (F.ast),  p. 
Dean  (Little),  p. 

Hants 
Sussex 
Glouc. 

l.Ofi'c 
4647 
510 

207 
419 
847 

Crowle,  p. 
CrowmarUi-Gifford,p 
Crownthorpe,  p. 
Croxby,  p. 

Wore. 
Oxford 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,040 
662 
696 
1,628 

680 
373 
100 
114 

Cuxton,  p. 
Cuxwold,  p. 
Cwm.  p. 
Cwm-Joyddwr,  p. 

Kent 
Lincoln 
Flint 
Radnor 

1,756 
1,563 
3,702 
32,001 

374 

68 
658 
835 

Dean  (Nether  and) 
Upper),  p.            ] 
Dean  (Prior),  p. 
Dean  (Priors),  p. 

Bedford 
Devon 
Hants 

2,370 
4,165 
1,518 

547 
507 
131 

Croxden,  p. 

Stafford 

2,300 

260 

Cwmcarvan,  p. 

Monm. 

2,875 

834 

Dean  (Vernham)   p 

Han  s 

3,48f> 

744 

Croxhall,  p  -v. 

Derby 

3,020 

234 

Cwmdu,  h. 

Glamor 

3,350 

Dean  (West),  p. 

Suss 

2,290 

669 

Croxton,  p. 
Croxton,  p. 

Camb. 
Lincoln 

1,901 
1  ,630 

236 
96 

Cwmhoy,  p. 
Cvfflc,  p. 

Heref. 
Carmar 

10,366 
4,556 

759 
520 

Dean  (West),  p. 
Dean  (West),  p. 

Suss 
Wilt 

2,464 
4,382 

997 
458 

Croxton,  p. 
Croxton-  Keyrial,  p 

Norfolk 
Leiees. 

4,609 
3900 

887 
621 

Cyrus  (St.),  p. 

Kincar. 

1,579 

Deane,  p. 
Deane  p. 

Lane 
Han 

19,341 
1,557 

29,819 
153 

Croxton  (South),  p. 
Croy  and  Dalcross,  p. 
Croydon,  p. 

Leices 
Invern 
Carnb. 

1,760 
2.711 

324 
1,777 
508 

Dacre,  p.-v. 
Dagenham,  p. 
Dadinworth,  p 

Cumb. 
Essex 
Glouc. 

8.20S 
6608 
1,884 

954 
2,494 
320 

Dean-Mitchell,  p.-tn 
Dearham,  p. 
Dehach,  p. 

Glou 
Cum 

Suff(  k 

3,377 
464 

662 
2,178 

104 

Croy  don,  p. 

Surrey 

9,821 

20,031 

Dailly,  p. 

Ayr 

2,413 

Debden,  p.-v. 

Essex 

4,404 

1,034 

"        P.  tn.  s. 

Surrey 

10,260 

Dairsie,  p. 

Fife 

70S 

Debenham  p.-tn./ 

Suffolk 

3,271 

1,653 

Cruagh,  p. 

Dublin 

4,460 

781 

Dalbeatie,  v. 

Kircu. 

1,43d 

Debt  ling,  p. 

Kent 

1,576 

353 

Cruden,  p. 
Crudwell,  p. 

Aberd. 
Wilts 

4.780 

2,479 
781 

Dalbury,  p. 
Dalhy,  p. 

Derby 
Lincoln 

1,172 

237 
115 

Decuman  (St.),  p. 
Deddington,  p  -in  j 

Somer. 
Oxford 

4,281 
3,990 

2,783 
2,178 

Crnicetown  p. 
Crumlin,  p. 

Meat!) 
Dublin 

1,863 
1,817 

354 
923 

Dalby,  p. 
Dalby  (Little),  p. 

York 
Leices. 

l!29S 
1,818 

142 
199 

Dedham,  p,v. 
Deene,  p. 

Essex 
Nortl  a. 

2551 
3152 

1,792 
604 

Crundale,  p. 
Crunwear,  p. 
Cruwvs-Moi  chard,  p. 
Crux-Easton,  p. 

Kent 
Pemb. 
Devon 
Hants 

1,587 
1.690 
5,766 
1,099 

£63 
289 
732 
105 

Dalby  (Magua),  p. 
Dalbv  -  on  -  the  -  ) 
Wolds,  p.              \ 
Dalderbv,  p. 

Leices. 
Leices. 
Lincoln 

2,328 
3,430 
408 

512 
371 
33 

Deeping  (East),  p.-v. 
Deeping  (Market),  p 
Deeping  (West),  p-v 
Deer  (New),  p  -v. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Aberd. 

6,470 
l,29d 
1,170 

1,849 
1,294 
361 
3,973 

Cnbberley,  p. 

Culibington   p. 

Glouc. 
Warw. 

3,4-21 
1,780 

213 
685 

Dale,  p. 
Dalham,  p. 

Pemb. 

Suffolk 

3,038 
1,840 

406 
583 

Deer  (Old),  p.-v. 
Deerhurst,  p. 

Aberd. 
Glouc. 

2,930 

4,743 
892 

Cuhert,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,518 

436 

Dalielv,  p. 

File 

1,513 

Deeriiess  p 

Orknev 

1,712 

Cubley,  p. 
Cuhlington,  p. 
Cuby,  p. 
Cuckfield.p-tn./. 

Derby 
Bucks 
Cornw. 
Sussex 

2258 
1,290 
2,300 
11,167 

887 
287 
146 
3,196 

Dalkeilh,  tn.-p.  m.tJi 
Dalkey,  v.-p. 
Dallas,  p. 

Daliinglino,  p. 

Kdinb. 
Dublin 
EUin 
Suffolk 

"467 
l','530 

MSI 

2,232 
1,226 
385 

Deighton-Kirk,  p. 
Delamere,  p. 
Delamere        (Ted-  ) 
stone),  p.               \ 

York  " 
Chester 
Heref. 

3,611 

8,770 

1,677 

480 
1,050 
193 

Cuckliugton,  p. 

Cuddesden,  p. 
Cuddington,  p. 

Somer. 
Oxford 
Bucks 

2,8fi5 
2,689 
1,281 

356 
1,542 
623 

Dallington,  p. 
Dallington,  p. 
Dalmelliugtou,  p.-v. 

Nortlm. 
Sussex 
Ayr 

1,520 
2,873 

565 
664 

2,910 

Deli-any,  p. 
Delting,  p. 
Dcmhlehy,  p. 

Wickl. 
Shell. 
Lincoln 

3,978 

2034 
2,124 
84 

Cuddington,  p 

Surrey 

1,8  ?-7 

180 

Daluieny,  p. 

Linlith. 

1,243 

Denardiston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1^230 

303 

Cuilham,  p. 
Cudworlh,  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 

5,8fi9 
1,077 

897 
181 

Dairy,  p.-v. 
Dairy,  p.-v. 

Kirkcu. 
Ayr 

... 

1,238 
8,865 

DENBIGH,  M.&P.W.  s. 
Denburv   p 

Denbigh 
Devon 

1,068 

5,498 
406 

Cnlhone,  p 
Culdaff,  p  -v. 

Somer. 
Donegal 

1,502 
20,047 

40 
5,186 

Dalrymple,  p.-v. 
Dalserf,  p  -v. 

1,096 
8,583 

Denby,  p. 
Denchworth,  p. 

Derby 
Herks 

2,395 
1,060 

1,208 
278 

Culdaff,  v. 
Culford,  p. 
Culfreiglitrin,  p. 

Donegal 
Suffolk 
Antrim 

2,217 
26,338 

136 
348 
3528 

Dalston,  p. 
Dalton,  p. 
Dalton  (North),  p. 

dumb. 
Dumf. 
York 

10,890 
3890 

2,844 
761 
499 

Dentbrd,  p. 
Dengie,  p. 
Denham,  p.-v. 

Nortlia. 
Essex 
Bucks 

1,940 
3,319 
3,9(!5 

324 
312 

Culham,  p. 
Cullen,  p. 
Cullen,  tn. 
Cullen,  p.-tn. 
Cullen,  p. 

Oxford 
Banff 
Banff 
Tip. 
Cork 

1,680 

1,986 

425D 

417 

1,853 
1,09? 
904 
981 

Dalton  (Sjiith),  p. 
Dalton-le-Dale,  p  -v. 
Dalton-in-Furness,  ) 

]>.S.                                 J 

Dalzell,  p. 

York 
Durham 
Lane. 
Lanark 

1,730 
4,231 
16,304 

299 

4,683 
2,262 

Denham,  p. 
Denham,  p. 
Denmo,  p. 
Denio,  p.-v. 
Demi,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Fife 
Carnar. 
Cavan 

1,267 
1,267 

l',278 
11,600 

'318 
218 
289 
2,331 
4,643 

Cullen,  p. 

O>rk 

3,6  U 

8.2.S8 

Damei  ham  (South),  p 

Wilts 

4,310 

759 

Dennington,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,262 

1,047 

tnllenwame  p. 
Cullonipton,  p. 
Cnllompton,  tn.  i. 
Culmington,  p. 
Culmstock,  p. 
Culrnullin,  p. 
Culpho,  p. 

King's 
Devon 
Devon 

Salop 
Devon 
Meath 
Suffolk 

4,746 

3,476 
3,494 

'641 

1,561 
3,655 
2,765 
498 
1,224 
753 
63 

Damian  -  in  -  the  -  i 
Blean,  p.               } 
Dunbury,  p. 
Dauby,  p. 
Danby-Wiske,  p  -v. 
Danesfort,  p. 
Danestown,  p 

Kent 

Essex 
York 
York 
Kilkny 
Meath 

2,260 
2,950 

~4,'547 
5,063 
I,6t5 

660 
1,221 

1,086 

253 

Dennis  (St  ),  p. 
Denny,  tn.-p. 
Dent,  tns./. 
Denton,  tns. 
Denton,  p. 
Denton,  p. 
Denton,  p. 

Cornw. 
Stirli  ig 
York 
Lane. 
Hunt. 
Kent 
Kent 

3,100 

"890 
1,062 
1,320 

888 

4,754 
1,630 
3,146 
82 
197 
111 

Culross,  p. 
Culross,  tn. 
Culsalmoiid,  p. 
Culler,  p. 

Perth 
Perth 
Aberd. 
Lanark 

1,487 
605 
1,042 
472 

Dangandargan,  p. 

Dangandonovan,  p. 
Darenth,  p. 
Darfi,  Id,  p.-v. 

Tip. 
Cork 
Kent 
York 

1,H87 
2,9:9 
2,189 
13,3(i7 

192 
602 
654 
8644 

Denton,  p. 
Denton,  p. 
Denton,  p. 
Denton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Northa. 

2,600 
2,437 
1,970 
10,000 

650 
671 
595 
195 

Cults,  p. 
Culworth,  p. 
Cumber  (Lower),  p. 
Cumber  (Upper),  p. 
Cumbernaukl,  p. 
Cumbernauld,  tn. 

Fife 

Nortlia. 
London. 
Lo-Tyr 
Dumb. 
Dumb. 

2246 
4,78! 
26,329 

915 

685 
3,850 
5,994 

3,778 
2,22? 

Darlaston,  tn.-p. 
Darley,  p. 
Darlington,  p. 
Darlington,  tn. 
Darlton,  p. 
Darowea,  p. 

Stafford 
Derbv 
Durham 
Durham 
N'otls 
Montg. 

901 
7,104 
7,866 

1,507 

10.UOO  i 

10  590 
1,932 
12,453 
11,2  8 
185 
1,119 

Denton  (Nether),  p. 
Denton  (Upper),  p. 
Denver,  p. 
Deophum,  p. 
Depden,  p. 
Deutford,  tn. 

Cumb. 
Cumb. 
l\orfok 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Kent 

4,630 
860 
3,149 
1,6*6 
1,5'JS 

831 
112 
843 
494 
279 
27,696 

c 
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Pt.CB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 
1851.     ; 

FI.ACS. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop 

P,.** 

County. 

Area, 

SS 

Peptford  'St.  Paul),p 
DF.KBY,  M.  &  P.  «•./. 
Perehain  (East),  p. 
Pereham(East),tn./ 
Dereham  (Wcsl),  p. 
Derry-Aghy,  p. 
Derry-Brusk,  p. 
Perrv-Galvin,  p. 

Surrey 
Derby- 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Antrim 
i'erman 
Linicr. 

939 

5,222 

3,440 

12,480 
4,656 
1,719 

20,825 
40.609 
4,385 
3,372  1 
643 
5,113 
942 
486 

Ditton  (Thames),  p 
Dixton  (Newton),  p. 
Docking,  p. 
Docklow,  p. 
Dodbrooke,v.-p.3d.r. 
Dodcolt    -    cum   -) 
Wilkesley,  Ins.     j 
Doddenham,  p. 

Surrey 
Monm. 
Norfolk 
Heref. 
Devon 
Chester 
Wore. 

2,865 
3,8  tf 
5,113 
1,715 
461 

916 

2,351 
778 
1,610 
199 
1,302 

631 
279 

Dore  (Abhey),  p. 
Dores,  p. 
Dorking,  p. 
Dorking,  tn.  tk. 
Dormington,  p. 
Dormston,  p. 
Dorney,  p. 
Dornoch,  tns  / 

Heref. 
Invert!. 
Surrey 
Surrev 
Heref. 
Wore. 
Bucks 
Sutlier. 

5,390 
10,020 

1,381 
830 
1,550 

588 
1,050 
6,996 
3,490 
189 
109 
355 
451 

Derr'y-'iratli,  p. 
Dern-Keighan  p. 
Derrv-Loran,  p. 
Perry-  Lossary,  p 
Perrv-Nabinch,  p. 
Perry-  Noose,  p. 
Perrv-Patriek,  p. 

Tip. 
Antrim 
Lon.-Tv 
Wickl." 
Kilkhy 
Armagh 
Meath 

3,777 
7,643 
12,100 
45,966 
8,340 
15.049 
1,951 

942 
8,400 
7,552  , 
4,216 
1,691 
6,345 
332 

Dodderhill,  p. 
Doddinghurst,  p. 
Doddington,  p. 
Doddington,  p. 
Doddingtou,  p. 
Doddington,  p. 
Doddington  (Dry),  p 

Wore. 
Essex 
Camb. 
Kent 
Lincoln 
North. 
Lincoln 

5,450 
1,892 
^6,985 
1,918 
4,044 
9,110 
2,160 

2,189 
393 
9,703 
489 
264 
825 
252 

Dornock,  p. 
Dorrlia,  p. 
Dorrington,  p. 
Dorsington,  p. 
Dorstone,  p. 
Dorton,  p. 
Douglas,  tn.-p. 

Dumf. 
Tip. 
Lincoln 
Glouc. 
Heref. 
Bucks 
Lanark 

15,751 
680 
910 
5,385 
1,431 

936 
2,(i62 
413 
115 
548 
189 
2,611 

Perry-  Villane,  p. 
Perry-Villan  p. 
Persingham,  p. 

:ork 
rerman. 
Norfolk 

I.X2S 
21,079 
3,472 

459 
7,606 
812 

Doddington(Great),p 
Doddiscombleij'li,  p. 
Doddleston,  p.      . 

Northa 
Devon 

Chester 

1,310 
2,391 
4,013 

493 
386 
784 

Douglas,  tn.  t. 
Doulting,  p. 
Doune,  tn. 

Is.  Man 
Somer. 
Perth 

3,600 

9,880 
657 
1,559 

Derwen,  p. 

Denbigh 

3,912 

584 

Dodford,  p. 

Nortlia. 

1,180 

227 

DOVJCR,  M  &  P.  w.  i. 

Kent 

22,241 

Desborougli,  v.-p. 

Mortlm. 

2,410 

1,350 

Dodington,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,473 

135 

Dovercourt,  p. 

Essex 

2,966 

1,068 

Pesert,  p. 

Cork 

725 

411 

Dodington,  p. 

Somer. 

513 

102 

Doverdale,  p. 

Wore. 

743 

34 

Pesert  (Great),  p. 
Desert-Emty,  p. 
Pesert-  Lyn,  p. 

Tyrone 
Donega 
Loud. 

1  4,399 
7,577 
5,561 

5,856 
1,604 
2,284 

Dodworth,  tns. 
Dogmells  (St.),  p. 
Dogmersfield,  p. 

York 
Pemb. 
Hants 

6,220 
1J28 

1,491 
2,689 
301 

Doveridge,  p. 
Dowally  and  Dun-) 
keld,  p.                 ; 

Derby 
Perth 

4,278 

766 
1,662 

Desert-Marty  n,  p. 
Desert-More,  p. 

Lond. 
Cork 

9,580 
3,943 

3,693 
789 

Dogstown,  p. 
Dogwells  (St.),  p. 

Tip. 
Pemb. 

40fi 
3,347 

20 
501 

Dowdeswell,  p. 
Dowdstown,  p. 

Glouc. 

Meath 

2,246 
869 

804 
193 

Desert-Oghill,  p. 

jOnd. 

11,469 

3,745 

Dol-ben-maen,  p. 

Carnar. 

2,145 

882 

Dowland.  p. 

Devon 

1,735 

208 

Desert-Serges,  p. 

Cork 

15,730 

3,352 

Dolgelley,  p. 

Merion 

25,607 

3,479 

Dowles,  p. 

Salop 

679 

70 

Pesford,  p. 

jeices 

3,830 

1,025 

Dolgellev,  tn    v   t.  ,. 

Merion 

2,041 

Dowlish-Wake,  p. 

Somer. 

322 

Peskford,  p. 

Banff 

917 

Dolla,  p. 

Tip. 

7,354 

1,147 

Dowlish  (West),  p. 

Somer. 

59 

Dethwick-Lea,  v. 

Derby 

866 

Dollar,  v.-p. 

Clack. 

1,574 

Down,  p.  s. 

Down 

11,485 

7.857 

Deusel.ill,  p. 
Deverisch,  p. 
Devereaux  (St.),  p. 

>alop 
'erman 
Heref. 

"487 
30,613 
1,095 

39 
5,841 
207 

Dolphinton,  p. 
Dolton,  p. 
Dolwvddelan.  p. 

Lanark 
Devon 
Carnar. 

3,553 
14,384 

305 
926 
727 

Down,  p. 
Down  (East),  p. 
Down  (St.  Marv),  p. 

Kent 
Devon 
Devon 

1,654 
3,643 
2,229 

437 
455 

402 

Deverill       (Long-  ) 
bridge),  p.            J 

Wilts 

4,156 

1,378 

Domimck  (St.),  p. 
Donabate,  p. 

Cornw. 
Dublin 

3,220 
2,715 

862 
213 

Down  (West),  p. 
Downham,  p. 

Devon 
Camb. 

4,059 
9,789 

587 
2,299 

Deverill  (Monkton),  p. 

Wilts 

1,735 

202 

Doiiacavey.  p. 

Tyrone 

23,552 

8,825 

Downham,  p. 

Essex 

2,223 

259 

PKVIZES,  M.  &  i1.  th 

Wilts 

6,554 

Donadea,  p. 

Kildare 

2,110 

272 

Downham      (Mar-  ) 

Norfolk 

DEVON  POBT,  M.  t.  tk 

Jevon 

38,180 

Donagh,  p. 

)onegal 

25,259 

5,262 

ket),  p.                f 

2,490 

3,404 

"           f. 
Devynoch,  v.-p. 

Devon 
Breckn 

28,883 

50,159 
1,969 

Donagh,  p. 
Douaghadee,  p. 

Monag. 
Down" 

1  6,202 
9,593 

6,965 

7,907 

Downham      (Mar-  ( 
ket),  tn.  s.            \ 

Norfolk 

2,867 

Dewchurcli  (Little).p 

Heref. 

1,652 

276 

Donaghadee,  tn.  tt>. 

Down 

Do  wnham  (San  ton),  p. 

Suffolk 

3,860 

70 

Dewchurch     1 
(Much),  p.  f 

Heref. 

4,878 

620 

Donaghcloney,  p. 
Donaghcumper,  p. 

Down 

Kildare 

6,868 
2,322" 

^373 
992 

Dovnhead,  p. 
Downholme,  p. 

Somer. 
York 

1,525 
5,915 

250 

260 

Dewlish,.p. 

Dorset 

2,090 

442 

Donagliedy,  p. 

Tyrone 

39,398 

8,924 

Downings,  p 

Kildare 

4,729 

1,007 

Dewgall,  p. 

Heref. 

676 

30 

Donaghenry,  p. 

Tyrone 

7,155 

4,820 

DOWNPATRICK,  tn.  s 

Down 

3,827 

Dewsburv,  p. 

York 

9,768 

28,103 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Tyrone 

18,411 

9,201 

Downton,  p. 

Wilts 

13,221 

3,898 

Dewsbury,  tn.  w. 

York 

5,033 

Donaglimore,  p. 

Kildare 

301 

39 

Downton,  in. 

Wilts 

2,727 

Piamor,  p. 

Meath 

5,468 

445 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Kilkny. 

5,270 

2,016 

Downlon,  p. 

Heref. 

1,201 

99 

Dibden,  p. 

Hants 

3,837 

487 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Meath 

3.955 

1,123 

Dowsby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,809 

215 

Dickleburgli,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,343 

959 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Meath 

3,413 

294 

Dowth,  p. 

Meath 

1,464 

362 

Didbrook,  p. 
Diddington,  p. 

Glouc. 
Hunt. 

2,578 
1,450 

178 
216 

Donaghmore,  p.-tn. 
Donaghmore,  p. 

Queen's 

Wexford 

3,529 

7,478 

1,029 
1,853 

Doynton,  p.-v, 
Drainie,  p. 

Glouc. 
Elzin 

1,703 

499 
1,856 

Did.llebury,  p. 

Salop 

9,535 

881 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Wickl. 

23,428 

2,500 

Drakestown,  p 

Meath 

3,693 

436 

Didling,  p. 

Sussex 

814 

102 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Cork 

22,308 

4,502 

Drangan,  p.-tn. 

Tip. 

5,427 

1,581 

Didlington,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,851 

59 

Donaghmore,  p. 

}ork 

312 

260 

Draugltton,  p. 

Northa. 

1,477 

223 

Didmarton   p. 

Glouc. 

719 

101 

Donaglimore,  p. 

Lamer. 

943 

437 

Drax,  p. 

York 

6,474 

1,289 

Didsbury,  v. 

1,  an  CHS 

1,449 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Tip. 

1,797 

371 

Draycott  (Cerne),  p. 

Wilts 

1,066 

159 

lhgl)V,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,382 

840 

Donaghmore,  p. 

Donegal 

46,378 

10,311 

Draycott  (Foliatt),  p 

Wilts 

702 

18 

DiKwit'p.' 

Herts 
Cardig. 

1,623 
3,215 

239 

489 

Donaghmore,  p. 
Donagbmoyne,  p. 

Down 
Monagh. 

8,390 
25,502 

3,431 
10,967 

Draycott-  in  -ilte-l 
Moors,  p.              J 

Stafford 

3,690 

620 

Dilliam/p- 
Dilhoine,  p. 

Norfolk 
Stafford 

1,563 
3,648 

504 
1,615 

Donaghpatriek,  p. 
Donaghpatrick,  p. 

Meath 
Galway 

4,028 
10,342 

581 
2,392 

Drayton,  p. 
Drayton,  p. 

Berks 
Norfolk 

1,950 
1,332 

505 
472 

Dilwyn,  p. 

Heref. 

6,067 

1,112 

Donanaglita,  p. 

Galway 

2,63  1 

1,286 

Drayton,  p. 

Oxford 

1,260 

224 

Pinas,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,328 

856 

Donard,  p.-v. 

Wickl. 

4,809 

861 

Drayton,  p. 

Oxford 

1,260 

327 

Diniler,  p. 

Somer. 

1,071 

270 

Donats  (St.),  p. 

31amor. 

1,018 

132 

Drayton,  p. 

Somer. 

2,165 

551 

Pinedor,  p. 

Heref. 

1,678 

250 

Donats  (Welsh),  p. 

Glamor 

2,175 

291 

Drayton,  p. 

Notts 

1,390 

101 

Pingestow,  p. 

Monm. 

1,930 

222 

DONCASTKR,  11    S. 

York 

12,052 

Drayton  (Basset),  p. 

Stafford 

3,315 

408 

Dingle,  tn. 
Dingle,  tn.  s. 

Kerry 
Kerry 

9,097 

8,507 
3,255 

Doncaster,  p. 
Donegal,  tn.  s. 

York 
Donegal 

6,527 

12,983 
1,563 

Drayton        (Beau-  ) 
cliamp),  p.            ) 

Bucks 

1,874 

261 

Dingley,  p. 

Nortlia 

1.317 

141 

Donegore,  p. 

Antrim 

6,650 

1,840 

Drayton  (Dry),  p. 

Camb. 

2,389 

497 

Dingwall,  p 

Ross 

2,364 

Doneraile,  p. 

Cork 

20,442 

4,846 

Drayton  (East),  p. 

Notts 

1,543 

251 

Diugwall,  tn./. 

Ross 

1,990 

Doneraile,  m.». 

Cork 

1,856 

Drayton  (Fen),  p. 

Camb. 

1,496 

392 

Dimngton,  p. 

North 

5,'538 

668 

Donhead   (St.   An 

Drayton  (Fenny),  p. 

Leices. 

1,280 

115 

Dimngton,  p. 

York 

1,540 

285 

drew),  p. 

Wilts 

3,540 

861 

Prayton  (Parslow),  p 

Bucks 

1,680 

490 

Dinington,  p. 

Somer. 

514 

218 

Donhead  (St.Mary).p 

Wilts 

5,247 

1,621 

Drayton  (West),  p. 

Middles 

850 

906 

Dinsdale  (Low),  p.-v 
Dinlou,  p. 

Durban 
Bucks 

1,150 
4,100 

157 

859 

Donington,  p. 
D  iniiigton,  tn.-p. 

Salop 
Lincoln 

2,641 
6,180 

362 
1,867 

Draytou-  iu-  Hales,} 
p.  v>.                     f 

Salop 

14,216 

4,947 

Dinton,  p. 

Dionis    (St.   Back-) 
church),  p.            ( 
Diptford,  p 
Dirlelon,  v.-p. 
Dirham   and    Hin-) 

Wilts 
Middles 
Devon 
Had. 
Glouc. 

4,086 

4,1  5  1 

3,005 

538 
746 
747 
1,634 
474 

Donigton  -  upon  -  ) 
Bam,  p.                J 
Doninglon-Castle,  p 
Donington-Caatle,  v. 

Donnington,  p. 
D  mnington,  p. 

Lincoln 

Leices. 
Leices. 
Heref. 
Sussex 

1.890 

4,250 

"808 
1,029 

489 
3,028 
2,729 
113 
181 

Drewsteignton,  p. 
Dribv,  p. 
Driffield,  p. 
Driffield  (Great),  p 
Driffleld  (Great),  tn.  ) 
tk.                      j 

Devon 
Lincoln 
Glouc. 
York 
York 

6,937 
1,338 
1,310 
7,434 

1,232 
98 
161 
4,259 

3,792 

ton,  p.                  j 
Diseworth,  p. 
Diss,  p. 
Piss,  in./. 
Ifesesth,  p. 
Uutingtoa,  p 
Piltheal,  p. 
Dilcbingliam,  p. 
Ditclilins,  p. 
Ditleridge,  p. 
Dillisham,  p. 
Di  ton,  p. 
Dillon,  tns. 
Dittou  (Long),  p. 
Dillon  (Priors),  p. 

Leices. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Radnor 
Cumb. 
Somer. 
Norfolk 
Sussex 
Wills 
Devon 
Kent 

Lilira-. 

Surrey 
Salop 

1,880 
3,(i27 

6,65( 
2,91f 
4,511 

41* 

3,438 
1,075 

2,116 
5,530 

617 
3637 
2,419 
564 
1,106 
1,197 
1,130 
1,06'J 
119 
755 
235 
584 
678 
58 

Donnington  (Shaw-  \ 
cum),  p.                j 
Donnybrook,  p.-v. 
Donol.ill,  p. 
Donore,  p. 
Donyatt,  p. 
Donyland  (East),  p 
Doon,  p.-tn. 
Doondonnell,  p. 
Doonfeeny,  p. 
Doonooney,  p. 
Doora,  p.  " 

DOIICIIKSTKB,  M    &) 

Dorchester,  p.-v. 

Berks 
Dublin 

Somer. 

Essex 

Mayo' 

Wexfan 
Clare 

Dorset 
Oxford 

1,989 
735 

13,914 
3,062 
1,223 
1,067 

l|3'J 
31,25 
1,081 
5,914 

3,194 

653 

11,177 
3,263 
1,118 
551 
828 
6,137 
354 
2,720 
181 
1,560 
6,391 
1.0C1 

Drigg,  p. 
Drighlington,  tns. 
Drimnagh.  p. 
Drinagli,  p. 
|lriuagh,p. 
Drinkstone,  p. 
Drisbane,  p. 
DROGHKDA,  tn.  M.  a. 
DaoiTWicu,  M.  /. 

Drom,  p. 
Dromara,  p.-tn. 
Dromard,  p. 
Dromcolliher,  p. 
Dromdaleague,  p. 

Cumb. 
York 
Dublin 
Wexford 
Cork 
Suffolk 
Cork 
Me.  Lou 
Wore. 
Wore. 
Tip. 
Down 
Sligo 
Luner. 
Cork 

5,347 

"732 
1,171 

12,869 
2,172 
33,085 

4,480 
21,193 
7,422 

18,708 

430 
2,740 
326 
392 
2,275 
543 
8,081 
16,845 
3,125 
7,096 
1,4  0 
8,547 
1,468 
1,632 
3,162 
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County. 

Are», 

«£ 

FI.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

SR 

Dronidowney,  p. 
Dromin,  p.-tn. 

Cork 
Louth 

659 

2,042 

108 
715 

Dunboe,  p. 
Dunbog/p. 

London. 
Fife 

14,811 

3,784 
220 

Dunsyre,  p. 
Dunterton,  p. 

Lanark 
Devon 

1,161 

312 

170 

Dromin,  p. 
Dromiueer,  p. 

Limer. 
Tip. 

4,096 
1,739 

899 
500 

Dnnboyne,  v  -p. 
Dunbrody,  p. 

Meath 

Wexford 

13,686 
8,489 

2,245 
3,385 

Duutisbourne  (Ab-  ) 
hots),  p.               j 

Glouc. 

3,290 

371 

Dromiskin,  p.-tn 
Dromkeen,  p. 

Louth 
Limer. 

5,312 
860 

2,210 
299 

Dunbullogue,  p. 
Duncannon,  v. 

Cork 

Wexford 

16,783 

3,201 
460 

Duntisbourne  ) 
(Rouse),  p.  ) 

Glouc. 

1,730 

160 

Dromod,  p. 

Kerry 

48,325 

4.450 

Duncbideock,  p. 

Devon 

"250 

178 

Duntocher,  v. 

Dumb. 

2,446 

Dromore,  tn.  t. 

Down 

1.872 

Dunchurch,  v.-p. 

Warw. 

4,846 

1,422 

Duntou,  p. 

Bedford 

2,840 

467 

Dromore,  p. 

Tyrone 

25,402 

8,091 

Duncormick,  p.-tn. 

Wexford 

5,711 

1,829 

Dunton,  p. 

Bucks 

1*550 

98 

Dron,  p. 

Perth 

394 

Duncton,  p. 

Sussex 

1,324 

272 

Dunton,  p. 

Kssex 

2,338 

178 

Dronfield,  tn.-p. 

Derby 

15,580 

5,231 

DUNOAI.K  m. 

Louth 

9,841 

Dunton-Basset,  p 

Leices. 

1,860 

528 

Droxford,  p 

Hants 

6,986 

2,005 

DUNDEE,  M./ 

Forfar 

61,449 

Dunton  -cum-  ) 

Drovlsden,  v. 

Lancas. 

6,280 

"        p. 

Forfar 

78,931 

Doughton,  p  ) 

Norfolk 

1,721 

134 

Drum,  p. 
Drum,  p. 

Mayo 
Roscom. 

7,7fi8 
15,991 

2,732 
3,766 

Dundee,  p. 
Dundermot  Grange.p. 

Forfar 
Antrim 

3,004 

62,545 
1,136 

Dunurlin,  p. 
Dunwick,  tn.-p. 

Kerry 
Suffolk 

4,700 
1,465 

1,064 
294 

Drumacbose,  p. 

London. 

11,685 

5,434 

Dundcrrow,  p.-tn. 

Cork 

6,435 

1,454 

DURHAM,  c.  M  &  p.  f 

Durham 

13,188 

Drumacoo,  p. 

Galway 

1,932 

659 

Dundonald,  v.-p. 

Ayr 

7,299 

Durinish,  p. 

Invern. 

5330 

Drumatemple,  p. 
Druinballyroriey,  p. 

G.-Ros 
Down 

6,531 
12,339 

1,954 

7,892 

Dundonald,  v.-p. 
Dundrum,  v. 

Down 
Dublin 

4,635 

1,297 
594 

Durisdeer,  p. 
Durleigh,  p. 

Dumf. 
Somer. 

"886 

1,795 

145 

Drumbeg,  p. 

Do.-An. 

2,705 

1,705 

Dundry,  p. 

Somer. 

2,799 

592 

Durle.y,  p. 

Hants 

2,474 

424 

Ilrumblade,  p. 

Aberd. 

949 

Duneane,  p. 

Antrim 

11,001 

5,*59 

Durness,  p. 

Suther. 

1,152 

Drumbo,  p. 

Down 

13,793 

7,732 

Duneany,  p. 

Kildare 

3,085 

524 

Durnford,  p. 

Wilts 

3,423 

554 

Drumcannon,  p. 
Drumciir,  p. 
Drumcliff,  p. 
Drumcliff,  p. 

Waterf. 
Louth 
Clare 

Sligo 

7,672 
4,041 
9,938 
26.698 

3,892 
1,428 
14,737 
9,005 

Dunfanaghy,  tn. 
Dunfermline,  p. 
Dunfermline,  tu.  I  j 
Dunfierth,  p. 

Donegal 
Fife 
Fife 
Kildare 

5,548 

587 
21,687 
13,836 
744 

Durringtou,  p. 
Durringtoii,  p. 
Durris,  p. 
Durrow,  p. 

Sussex 
Wilts 
Kincar 
Kilkny. 

891 

2,682 

6,529 

177 
477 
962 
2,256 

Drnmcolumb,  p. 
Drumcondra,  p. 

Sligo 
Meath 

4,529 
7,926 

1.187 
1,913 

Dunganuon,  tn.  m.  th. 
Dunganstown,  p. 

Tyrone 
Wickl. 

14,287 

3,835 
2,662 

Durrow,  tn./. 
Durrow,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Ki.-Wes 

9,773 

1,085 
1,926 

Drumcree,  p. 

Armagh 

13,386 

12,683 

DUNGARVAN,  tn.rc.j. 

Waterf. 

6,311 

Durrus,  p. 

Cork 

11,138 

2,392 

Drumcreehy,  p 

Clare 

6,285 

2559 

Dungarran,  p. 

Waterf. 

9,413 

11,194 

Dursley,  tn.-p  th. 

Glouc. 

1,059 

2,752 

Drumculien,  p. 

King's 

13,904 

2,278 

Duugarvan,  p. 

Kilkny. 

5,881 

1,307 

Durston,  p. 

Somer 

1  ,022 

258 

Drumgath,  p. 

Down 

5,331 

4,007 

Dungiven,  p. 

London. 

29,328 

4.435 

Durweston,  p. 

Dorset 

406 

Drurnglass,  p. 

Tvrone 

3,501 

6,240 

Dungiven,  tn.  m. 

London 

917 

Duseford,  p. 

Camb. 

3J32 

844 

Drumgooland,  p. 

Down 

19,fi53 

8,971 

Dunglow,  v. 

Donegal 

484 

Duston,  p. 

North. 

1,760 

714 

Drum  goon,  p. 
Drumhorae,  p. 
Drumkay,  p. 
Drumkeeran,  p. 

Cavan 
Donegal 
Wickl. 
Ferm. 

15,509 
35,433 
I,fi55 
23,661 

10,008 
7,995 
248 
6,491 

Dungourney,  p.-tn. 
Dunham  (including  ) 
Ragnall),  p.          \ 
Dunham  (Great),  p. 

Cork 
Notts 
Norfolk 

8,231 

2,030 
1,968 

1,531 

581 
480 

Dutbill,  p. 
Duxford,  p. 
Dwy-Gvfylchi,  p. 
Dyce,  p. 

Elgin 
Camb. 
Carnar. 
Aberd. 

SLIM 

5,794 

1,788      j 
844 
926 

470 

Drumlane,  p. 

Cavan 

18801 

6,121 

Dunham  (Little),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,835 

354 

Dyfrin-Clvdach,  h. 

Glamor 

997 

Driimlargan,  p. 
Drumlease,  p. 

Meath 
Leitrim 

1,276 
14,773 

84 
3,655 

Dunhill,  p. 
Dunholm,  p. 

Waterf. 
Lincoln 

6,287 
2,190 

1,712 
411 

Dyke  and"  Moy,  p. 
Dvmchurch,  p. 

Elgin 
Kent 

1,634 

1,369 
650 

Drumline,  p. 

Clare 

2,955 

Duriino,  p. 

Fife 

289 

Djmeirchion,  p. 

Flint 

707 

Drumlumman,  p 

Cavan 

1  6,345 

5,963 

Dunipace,  p. 

Stirling 

1.472 

Dymock,  p. 

Glouc. 

6,875 

1,771 

Drummaul,  p. 
Dnrmi'iebrier,  p. 

Antrim 
Peebles 

20,822 

9,602 
244 

Duiiiry,  p. 
Duniskv,  p. 

Galway 
Cork 

5,848 
1,187 

1,322 
277 

Dvrbam  and  Ein-  ) 
ton,  p.                 J 

Glouc. 

3,005 

474 

Drummully,  p. 
Drumoak,  p. 

FMona. 
Aberd. 

7,290 

2,601 
948 

DunkefdaudDow-) 
ally,  p.                  , 

Perth 

1,662 

Dysart,  p. 
Dysart,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Louth 

7,938 
1,912 

1,538 
489 

Drumragh,  p. 
Drumrauey,  p. 

Tyrone 
Westm. 

20,164 
9,103 

9,997 

2,2-16 

Dunkeld  (Little),  p. 
Dunkeld,  tn.  /. 

Perth 
Perth 

1,662 
1,104 

Dysart,  p. 
Dysart,  p. 

Westm. 
Roscom 

6,242 
6,569 

879 
1,134 

Drumrat,  p. 

Sligo 

3,731 

1,152 

Dunkerrin,  p. 

King's 

1,770 

1,713 

Dysart,  tn.-p. 

Fife 

8,739 

Drumreilly,  p. 
Drumshallon,  p. 
Drum  sham  bo,  v. 

Ca.Leit. 
I.outh 
Leitrim 

3,139 
3,586 

7,296 
871 
622 

Dunkerton,  p. 
Dunkeswell,  p. 
Dunkirk,  v. 

Somer. 
Devon 
Kent 

1,233 
5,160 

1,111 
579 

685 

Dysartgallen,  p. 
Dysartiuoon,  p. 
Dvsartuos,  p. 

Queen'.- 
Kilkny. 
Queen's. 

1  6,781 
6,208 

3,027 
1,418 
1,076 

Drurnsnat,  p. 
Drumtariift,  p. 

Monag. 
Cork 

5,019 
15,224 

2,203 
4,055 

Dunkitt,  p. 
Dunlavan,  tn.-p  w. 

Kilkny. 
Wickl. 

6,773 
5.853 

2,562 
1,741 

Dysert,  p. 
Dysert,  p. 

Clare 
Kerry 

7i251 
6,054 

1,449 
1,012 

Drumtullagh-  ^ 
Grange,  p.     ) 

Antrim 

3,758 

1,060 

Dunlechny,  p. 
Dimleer,  p. 

Carlow 
Louth 

7,956 
2,379 

4,272 
1,095 

Dysert,  p. 
Dysert,  p. 

Kerry 
Limer. 

686 
910 

3,305 
144 

Drung,  p. 

Cavan 

11,475 

4,396 

Dunleer,  tn. 

Louth 

505 

Dysert,  p. 

Waterf. 

5,396 

1,153 

Dryfesdale,  p. 

Dumf. 

11,000 

2,093 

Dunlop,  v.-p. 

Ayr 

1,115 

Dysertb,  p. 

Flint 

3,348 

1,030 

Dry  men,  v.-p. 

Stirling 

1  481 

Dunluce,  p. 

Antrim 

9,381 

2,669 

Drypool,  p. 
Duagh,  p.-tn. 

York 
Kerry 

2.206 
19,701 

4421 
4,036 

Dunmahou,  p. 
Dunmanoge,  p. 

Cork 
Kildare 

2.303 
2,961 

559 
514 

Eagle  (with  Eagle) 
Hall),  p.               f 

Lincoln 

2,450 

577 

Dublin,  c.  m.  Ih. 

Dublin 

258,361 

Dimniauway,  tn.  t. 

Cork 

2,212 

Eaglescliffe,  p. 

Durham 

4,821 

701 

Ducklington,  p. 

Oxford 

2,440 

671 

Dunmoe,  p. 

Meath 

"976 

121 

Eaglesham,  p.-v. 

Renfrew 

2,524 

Dudcott,  p. 
Duddeston,  tns. 

Berks 
Warw. 

1,094 

241 

26,245 

Dunmore,  p. 
Dunmore,  tn.  th. 

Galway 
Galway 

34,9^9 

8  60S 
880 

Eakring,  p. 
Baling,  p. 

Notts 
Middles 

2,297 
3,814 

710 
9828 

Duddingstone,  v.-p. 
Duddington,  p. 
DCDLET,  p.  P.  s. 

Edinb. 
Nortiia. 
Wore. 

l',400 
3,930 

441 
401 
37,962 

Dunmore,  p. 
Dunmow    (Great),  ) 
p.-tn.                    \ 

Kilkuy. 
Essex 

2,380 
6,746 

501 
3,235 

Eardisland,  p. 
Eardisley,  p 
Earl  (Shiltou),  v. 

Heref. 
Heref. 
Leices. 

4,455 
4,533 

889 
811 

2,364 

Duffield,  v.-p. 

Derby 

17,390 

17,749 

Dunmow  (Little),  p. 

Essex 

1,715 

379 

Earl  (Soham),  p. 

Suffolk 

1,944 

729 

Duffus,  p. 
Dufton,  p. 

Elgin 
Westml. 

18,'l29 

2,983 
448 

Dunmoylan,  p. 
Dunmurraghill,  p. 

Limer. 
Kildare 

6,190 
602 

1,144 
151 

Earl  (Stoke),  p. 
Earltmm(St.Mary),p 

Wilts 
Norfolk 

2,400 

400 
131 

Dukinfield,  tns. 

Lancas. 

26,418 

Dunmurry,  p. 

Kildare 

1,101 

161 

Earls-Barton,  p. 

Northa 

1,760 

1,277 

Dulane,  p. 

Meath 

4,243 

809 

Dunnamaggan,  p.-v. 

Kilkny. 

3,351 

973 

Earlsferry,  tn. 

Fife 

436 

Dulas,  p. 

Heref. 

845 

74 

Dunnet,  p.-v. 

Caith. 

1,868 

Earlston,"  v.-p. 

Berwick 

1,819 

Duleek,  v.-p. 

Meath 

16,554 

3,789 

Dunnichen,  p. 

Forfar 

1,884 

Earlstown,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,938 

469 

Duleek,  tn. 

Meath 

374 

Dunning,  v.-p. 

Perth 

2,206 

Earnley,  p. 

Sussex 

1,182 

137 

Dull,  p. 

Perth 

3,342 

Dunning,  v. 

Perth 

1,591 

Earnshill,  p. 

Somer. 

375 

13 

Dullingham,  p. 
liuloe,  p. 

Camb. 
Cornw. 

3,240 

5,8-44 

809 
1209 

Dunnington,  p. 
Dunnottar,  p. 

York 
Kincar. 

3,'l99 

850 
1,949 

Earsdon,  p. 
Earsham,  p. 

North. 
Norfolk 

11,646 
3,052 

10,982 
745 

Dulverton,  tu.-p.  ». 

Somer. 

8,337 

1,497 

Dunoon,  v.-p. 

Argyle 

4,518 

Eartham,  p. 

Sussex 

1,504 

103 

Dulwieh,  v. 
Dumbarton,  tn.-p.  t. 

Surrey 
Dumb. 

1,632 
4,766 

Dunquiu,  p. 
Dumossness,  p. 

Kerry 
Shell. 

4,397 

722 
4,505 

Easby,  p. 
Kasebourne,  p. 

York 
Sussex 

6,091) 
4,043 

863 
1,076 

Durubleton,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,'ioo 

457 

Dunsany,  p. 

Meath 

-9  64 

131 

Easington,  p. 

Durham 

13,730 

7,062 

DUMFRIES,  si.  tc.  s. 

Dumf. 

11,107 

Dunsby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,695 

203 

Easiugton,  p. 

Oxford 

232 

18 

"          p. 

Dumf. 

13,166 

Dunscore,  p. 

Dumf. 

1,578 

Easington,  p. 

York 

5,228 

625 

Dumfries,  p. 

Dumf. 

1-7,298 

Dunse,  tn.-p. 

Berw. 

3,407 

Easiugton,  p. 

York 

0,293 

803 

Dummer,  p. 
Dun,  p. 

Hants 

Forfar 

2,180 

409 
737 

Dunsfold,  p. 
Dunsford,  p. 

Surrey 
Devon 

4,293 

5,948 

671 
977 

Easingwold,  tu.-p.  /. 
Easky,  p.-tn. 

York 
Sligo 

11,953 
13,286 

2,717 
4231 

Dunaghy,  p. 

Antrim 

13,743 

3839 

Dunsfort,  p. 

Down 

4,239 

1,220 

Eassie  and  Nevay,  p. 

Forfar 

706 

Dunamon,  p. 
Dun  any,  p. 

Ga.  Ros. 
Louth 

4,656 
1,662 

559 
618 

Dunsaughlin,  tn.-p. 
Dunstable,  tn.-p.  w.  s 

Heath 

Bedford 

5.264 
'390 

1,820 
3,589 

Eastgrinstead,  p. 
Eastbridge,  p. 

Sussex 
Kent 

15,071 
1,135 

3820 
31 

D  unbar,  p. 
Dunbar,  tn. 

Had. 
Had. 

4,415 
2,965 

Dunstau  (St  ),  p. 
Dunstan,St.(Ka3t),p. 

Kent 
Middles. 

365 

1,283 
1,025 

Eastchurcb,  p. 
Easter  (Good),  p. 

Kent 
Essex 

8,621 
2,1  '81 

"500 

Dunbarny,  p. 
Dunbell,  p.-tn. 
Dunbin,  p. 

Perth 
Kilkny. 
Louth 

2,579 
2,169 

1,066 
493 
856 

Dunstan,St(West),p. 
Liunster,  tu.-p./. 
Dunstew,  p. 

Middles. 
Somer. 
Oxford 

3,455 
1,370 

2,887 
1,184 
452 

Easter  (High),  p. 
Kastergate,  p. 
Eastham,  p. 

Essex 
Sussex 
Chester 

4,725       1,043 
912  i        162 
10,834       2,411 

Dunldane,  p. 

Perth 

3,213 

Dunston,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,fi20 

694 

Eastbam,  p. 

Wore. 

3,816 

622 

Dunblane,  In  Ih. 

Perth 

1,818 

Dunstou,  p. 

Norfolk       'C16 

126 

L'asthauipstcad,  p. 

Berks 

5,186         COS 
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Easthope.  p. 
Eastborpe,  p. 

Salop 
Essex 

814 

1,3(M 

112 

16 

Edlesborough,-p. 
Edlingbam,  p. 

Bucks 
North. 

4,579 
12,348 

1,838 
742 

Klmliam(Soutu,  St.  ) 
Michael),  p.          f 

Suffolk 

930 

150 

Eastiuxton,  p. 
East  -Leach  -Mar 

Glouc. 

2,042 

1,886 

F.dlington,  p. 
Edlington,  p. 

Lincoln 
York 

2,900 
1,727 

182 
151 

Elmham  (South,  St  \ 
Nicolas),  p.          ( 

Suffolk 

450 

91 

tin,  p.                   ' 
East-  Leach  -Tur-: 
ville,  p.                ] 

Glouc. 
Glouc 

1,960 
2,670 

191 

416 

Edmondbyres,  p. 
Edmondthorpe,  p. 
Edmonsham,  p 

Durban 
Leices. 
Dorset 

4,880 
1,753 
1,671 

485 
256 

286 

Elmham  (South,  St.  i 
Peter),  p.              } 
Elmlcy  (Isle  of),  p. 

Suffolk 
Kent 

900 
2,341 

97 
131 

Eastling,  p. 
Eastnor,  p. 
Eastrop,  p. 

Kent 
Heref. 
Hants 

1.915 
3,166 
433 

414 
444 
62 

Edmonton,  v.-p. 
Edmund  (St.),  p. 
Edmund  (St.),  p. 

Middle- 
Norfolk- 
Wilts 

7,480 

9,7C8 
890 
4,187 

Elmley-Castle,  p. 
Elmley-Lovett,  p. 
Elmore,  p. 

Wore. 
Wore. 
Glouc. 

i',02; 

i!W 

385 
895 
893 

Eastry,  p. 

Kent 

2,715 

r,697 

Edmund  (St.),  p. 

Devon 

1,437 

Elmsett,  p. 

Suffolk 

433 

•     Enstwell,  p. 

Kent 

894 

88 

Edmund  (St.),  p. 

Middies 

440 

Elmstead,  p. 

Essex 

s!e4- 

908 

Eastwcll,  p. 

Leices. 

1,346 

156 

Ednam,  p. 

Roxb. 

658 

Elmsted,  p. 

Kent 

600 

Eistwick,  p. 
Eastwood,  p. 

Heref. 
Essex 

810 
2,962 

170 
631 

Edrens  (St.),  p. 
Edrom,  p. 

Pemb. 
Berw. 

"916 

124 

1,474 

Elmsthorpe,  p. 
Elmstone,  p. 

Leices. 
Kent 

L65~ 
43' 

45 
66 

Eastwood,  p.- 
Eastbourne,  tn  -p. 

Notts 
Sussex 

940 
5,512 

1,720 
3,433 

Edstone  (Great),  p. 
Edvin-Loach,  p. 

York 
Wore. 

1,800 
534 

152 
69 

Elmstone  -  Hard-  ) 
wicke,  p.              1 

Clone. 

2,610 

391 

Easton,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,310 

177 

Edvin-Ralph,  p. 

Heref. 

159D 

149 

Elmswell,  p. 

Suffolk 

2  Ofifi 

779 

Easton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,576 

296 

Kdwalton,  p. 

Notts 

813 

118 

Elmton,  p. 

Derby 

?'Q7f 

Easton,  p. 
Easton,  p. 

Northa 
Hants 

3,170 
2,734 

1,066 
485 

Edward  (St.),  p. 
Edwardstone,  p. 

Camb. 

Suffolk 

l',872 

633 

479 

Elphjn.  p 
Elplnn,  tn.  to. 

Roscom 
Roscom 

\2,$l-a 

4,727 

Easton,  p. 

Suffolk 

I,4fi2 

404 

Edwinstowe,  p. 

Notts 

17,270 

2,599 

Elsdon,  p. 

North. 

74  91  r 

I  ITS 

Easton.  p. 
Easton  (Great),  p. 

Wilts 

Essex 

2,080 
2,532 

487 
937 

Edwortb,  p. 
Edzell,  p. 

Bedford 
Forfar 

1,099 

104 
1,084 

Elsenham,  p. 
Elsfield,  p. 

Essex 
Oxford 

1>29 

1,280 

'517 

168 

Easton  (Grey),  p. 
Enston  (Little),  p. 
Easton-Bavents,  p. 
Easton-  in-Gor-) 
dano,  p.                ) 
Easton-  M  audit,  p. 
Faston-Neston,  p. 

Wilts 
Essex 
Suffolk 
Somer. 
N'ortha. 
Northa. 

1,046 
7,548 
381 
1,931 
1,764 
1.703 

189 
396 
3 

1,984 

217 
170 

Efenechtyd,  p. 
Effin,  p. 
Effingham,  p.-v. 
Kgdean,  p. 
Egerton,  p. 
Egg-Bucklancl,  p. 
Eggetford,  p. 

Denbigl 
Limer. 
Surrev 
Sussex 
Kent 
Devon 
Devon 

1,217 

5,268 
3,148 
710 
2,780 
3,304 
2,500 

276 
1,453 
618 
105 
830 
1,468 
138 

Elsham,  p. 
Elsing,  p 
Elstead,  p. 
Elsted,  p. 
Elston,  p. 
Elstow,  p.-v. 
Elstree,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Surrey 
Sussex 
Notts 
Bedford 
Herts 

lisa 

4,119 
1,789 
1,640 

1,522 
1  ,370 

488 
400 
841 
208 
283 
581 
398 

EastringtOD,  v.-p. 

York 

7,022 

1,867 

Egginton,  p 

Derby 

2,289 

374 

Klsworth,  p. 

Camb. 

822 

Eastwood,  p. 

lenfrew 

9,243 

Egham,  p.-v. 

Surrey 

7,435 

4.4S2 

Eltham,  v  -p. 

Kent 

4  %~r 

Eatington,  p. 

Warw. 

4,080 

695 

Egleton,  p. 

Rutland 

1,450 

136 

Eltisley,  p. 

Camb. 

1  ,'923 

'443 

Eaton,  p. 

l/eices 

2,470 

442 

Eglinham,  p. 

North. 

23,361 

2,000 

Elton,  p. 

Durban 

l'41S 

81 

Eaton,  p. 
Eaton,  p. 
Eaton  (Bishop),  p. 
Eaton  (Bray),  p. 
Eaton  (Church),  p.-v. 

Notts 
Salop 
leref. 
Bedford 
Stafford 

1,540 
6,201 
2,229 
2,650 
4,204 

158 
548 
447 
1,455 
654 

Eglish,  p. 
Eglish,  p. 
Egloshayle,  p. 
Egloskerrv,  p. 
Eglwys  (Brewis),  p. 

King's 
Armagh 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Glamor. 

14,800 
10,575 
5,748 
3,235 
367 

2,295 
4,037 
1,504 
634 
17 

Elton,  p. 
Elton,  p. 
Elton,  p. 
Elvaston,  p. 
Elveden,  p 

Heref. 

Hunt. 
Notts 
Derby 
Suffolk 

M70 

3,250 
980 
2,760 
6,290 

101 
878 
79 
498 
238 

Eaton      (Constan-  ) 
tine),  p.                ) 

Salop 

874 

303 

Eglwys  (Cymin),  p. 
Eglwys  (Each),  p. 

Carmar. 
Carnar. 

3,634 

10,740 

313 

1,553 

Elvetham,  p. 
Elvington,  p. 

Hants 
York 

8,200 

2  256 

497 

372 

Eaton  (Hastings),  p. 
Eaton  (Socon),  p. 

Berks 
Bedford 

1,330 

7,530 

140 
2,802 

Eglwys  (llan),  p. 
Eglwys  (Rhos),  p. 

Caruar. 

13.619 
8,735 

5,110 
729 

Elvis  (St.),  p. 
Elwick-Hall,  p. 

Pemb. 
Durham 

414 
4  321 

37 

187 

Eaton      (St.     An-  ^ 
drew),  p..              ) 

Norfolk 

785 

Eghvysurw,  p. 
Egmanton,  p. 

Pemb. 

Notts 

3,634 

2,220 

559 
429 

Ehvorthy,  p. 
Elv,  c.  th. 

Somer. 
Camb. 

1,635 

216 
6  176 

Ebbe  (St.),  p. 
Ebberston,  p. 
Ebbesborne-Wake,  p 

Oxford 

York 
Wilts 

6,350 
2,762 

4,656 
571 
319 

Egmere,  p. 
Egremont,  p.-tn.  s 
Egremont,  p. 

Norfolk 
Cumb. 
Carmar. 

1,237 
2,708 
1,006 

64 
2,049 
161 

Ely  (Trinity),  p. 
x/rnatris,  p. 
Emberton,  p. 

Camb. 
Monag 
Bucks 

7,249 

12,298 
1,860 

4J69 
613 

Ebony,  p. 

Kent 

2,209 

176 

Egton,  tn. 

York 

1,129 

Embleton,  p. 

North. 

o  97- 

Ebrington,  p. 

Slouc. 

2,960 

694 

Eig  (I  si.) 

461 

Emborrow,  p. 

Somer. 

2'o39 

m 

Eccles,  p. 
Eccles,  p. 
Eccles,  p. 

,ancas. 
Norfolk- 
Norfolk 

0,240 
1,6*5 
397 

41,497 
185 
33 

Eisey,  p. 
Klberton,  p. 
Eldersfield,  p. 

Wilts 
Glouc. 
Wore. 

l',840 
1,673 

3,307 

162 

204' 
794 

Emlagh,  p. 
Emlaglifad,  p. 
Emley,  p. 

Meath 
IS 

2J19 
9,309 
3,715 

277 
3,931 
2,905 

Eccles,  p. 
Ecclesall  -  Bierlow,  ) 

York 

189 
24  552 

Elford,  p. 
ELGIN,  M.  t.  f 

Stafford 
Elgin 

2,070 

468 

5,383 

Emly,  p.-tn. 
Emlygrennan,  p. 

Tip. 
Limer. 

9,184 
2,513 

3,057 
863 

tns.                       j 

v. 

Elgin 

6,337 

Eniimngton,  p. 

Oxford 

726 

lot 

Ecclesfechan,  v. 
Ecclesfield,  p. 
Eccleshall,  p. 
Eccleshall,  tn.  /. 
Ecclesmachau,  p. 
Etcleston.p. 
Eccleston,  p. 
Eccleston(Great),tns. 

Dumf. 
York 

tafford 
ta  fiord 
Linlith. 
Chester 
.ancas. 
.auras 

3,540 
1,460 

2,402 
8,361 

769 
16,870 
4,616 
1,427 
289 
376 
3,115 
631 

Elgin,  p. 
Elham,  p.-tn. 
Elie,  tn. 
Eling,  v.-p. 
Blkington,  p. 
Elkington  (North),  p 
Klkingtou  (South),  p. 
Elksley,  p. 

Elgin 
Kent 
Fife 
Hants 
Northa 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
S'otts 

6,570 

18,459 
1,720 
991 
3,049 
2,500 

7,277 
1,207 
843 
5,852 
47 
104 
241 
404 

Emneth.p. 
Empingham,  p. 

Empshott,  p. 
Kmyvale,  tu. 
Euborne,  p. 
Endellion  (St.),  p. 
Enderby,  p. 
Enderhy-Bag,  p. 

Norfolk 
Rutland 
Hants 
Monag. 
Berks 
Cornw. 
Leices. 
Lincoln 

3,449 

2,780 
1,320 

1,839 

3.72J 
1,810 
617 

1,092 
938 
165 
518 
40? 
1,223 
1,335 
116 

Ecford,  p. 

Loxb. 

1,073 

Elkstoue,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,058 

336 

Enfield,  tn.-p.  s. 

Middles 

12,460 

9453 

Edit,  p. 
Eckington,  p. 
Ecton,  p 
Eday  (fsl.) 
Edburton,  p. 
Eddertoun'p. 
EddlesboniuMi  p. 
Eddlestone,  p. 
Eddrachilhs,  p. 
Edenbridgc,  p. 
Edenderry,  tn.  i. 
Edenhall  n 

herd. 
)erby 
v'ortlia. 
irkney 
ussex 

.OSS 

iucks 
Peebles 
utherl. 
Kent 
King's 

6610 
1,790 

2,651 
4,579 

7,020 

1,206 
4,958 
631 
947 
289 
690 
1,638 
790 
1,576 
1,718 
1,850 

Klla  Kirk,  p. 
Elland,  tns. 
Ellastone,  p. 
iilenbormigh,  tns. 
•:ilenhall,  p. 
Sllerburn,  p. 
£llerton-Priory,  p. 
^llesborough,  p. 
•'llesmere,  p.  t. 
•;ilesmere,  tn.  p. 
Ulfagham,  p. 

York 
York 

Stafford 

Stafford 
York 
York 
Bucks 
Salop 
Salop 
S'orlolk 

4,390 
7,970 

1,750 
4,590 
2,552 
3,310 
26,6:53 

1,379 

1,157 
7,225 
1,312 
969 
320 
654 
342 
782 
6940 
2,087 
426 

Enford,  p. 
Englefield,  p. 
English-Combe,  p. 
Enhara  (Knights),  p 
ICnmore,  p. 
Ennereilly,  p. 
ENNIS, 
Enniscoffey,  p. 
Enniscorlhy,  tu.  th.  s 
Enniskeen,  p. 
ENNISKILLKN,  th. 

Wilts 
Berks 
Somer. 
Hants 
Somer. 
Wickl. 
Clare 
Westm 
W  ex  ford 
Me.-Ca. 
Fcrmh. 

M27 

1,852 
787 

1,112 

3,214 

4,467 

20,810 

'911 

371 
500 
130 
313 
425 
7,800 
732 
7,735 
7,331 
5,949 

Kdenham   p'. 
Edeusor,  p. 
Edermiue  p 

umber 
.incoln 
>erby 

3,354 

6,844 
4,829 

315 
670 
685 

SUinghain,  p. 

•nimgliam,  p. 
Ellingham  (Great),  p. 

North. 
Hants 

Norfolk 

9,124 
2,545 
2,070 

936 
346 
794 

Kunisnag,  p. 
Kimistvnion,  tn. 
Enoder  (St.),  p. 

Kilkny. 

1,736 
7,037 

555 

1,729 
1,153 

Edeyon,  p. 
Edgcott,  p. 
Edgecott,  p. 
Edgefield,  p. 
Edgeworth,  p. 
Edgeworthstonn,  v. 
Edgmond,  p. 
Edjjton,  p. 
Edgwnre,  p.tn. 

EUINDUEGII,  M    w. 

F.dingale,  p. 
Edinnley,  p. 
Edmgthorpc,  p. 
Edington,  p. 
Edinkiliie,  p. 
I-ililh-  Western,  p. 
Edlaston,  p. 

N  ext. 
)arnar. 
North;,. 
Sucks 
Norfolk 
Glouc. 
Longt. 
alop 
Salop 
Iiddles 

tafford 

Norfolk 
Vilts 

tutlftnd 

Derby 

4,131 
1,380 
1,344 
650 
2,435 
1,506 

9,598 
1,832 
1,979 

"9(10 
1,800 
710 
5,705 

1,723 

1,«60 

1,162 
6)4 
77 
193 
664 
148 
817 
2,478 
191 
765 
66,731 
00,31  2 
190 
881 
184 
1,079 
1,343 
862 
197 

Sllingham  (Little),  p 
iOilinuton,  p. 
Ellisrield,  p. 
Ellon,  p.-v. 

Elloughtun,  p. 
Elm,  p. 
Elm,  p. 
Elmdon,  p. 
Elmdon,  p. 
Klmbam  (North),  p. 
ElmhamiSouth.All  ( 
Saints),  p.            l 
Elmham  (South,  St  ) 
Cross),  p.               y 
Elmham  (South,  St  ) 
James),  p.             f 
Elfiibam  (South,  St.  ) 
Margaret;,  p.        j  i 

Norfolk 
Hunt. 
Hants 
Aherd. 

Suffolk 

York 
Damb. 

Kis'e"' 
Warw. 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,540 
2,910 
2,360 

l',097 

2,988 
11,105 
893 
2,840 
1,127 
4,631 

1,150 
1,110 
1,530 

710 

296 
452 
272 
3,324 
J33 
555 
1,819 

743 
164 
1,211 

232 
253 
269 
182 

Ensharn,  p. 
EiiBtone,  p. 
Euville,  p. 
Epperstone,  p. 
Epping,  p. 
Epping,  tn./. 
Epsom,  p. 
Epsom,  tn. 
Epworth,  p.-tn.  t. 
Krbistock,  p. 
Ereall  (Child's),  p 
Ei-call  (Magna),  p. 
Erdmgton,  v. 
Kriswell,  ]>. 
Erith,  p. 
Erke,  p. 
Errae  (St),p. 
Krmington.  p. 
Erpingham,  p. 

Jx'tord 
Oxford 
Stafford 
Notts 
Essex 
Essex 
Sunev 
Surrey 
Lincoln 
Denbigl, 
Salop 
Salop 
Warw 

Suffolk 
Kent 
Kil.-Qu. 
Cornw. 
Devon 
Norfolk 

5.C60 
6,177 
4,925 
2,300 
5,281 

4,389 

8,  HO 

1,602 

loioys 

6,V>20 

4,585 
18,581 
4,507 
4,952 
1,381 

1,9*1 

1,249 
807 
611 
2,255 
1,821 
4,129 
8,390 
1,914 
368 
512 
1,975 
2,776 
521 

3>42 
6-'5 
1,423 
43C 
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PLACE. 

County. 

A™, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1851. 

PlACB. 

County. 

acres' 

Pop. 

1HSI. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

1851. 

Errigal,  p. 
Errigal  (Keerogue),  p 

London. 
Tyrone 

19,625 
21,140 

4,538 
7,261 

Fairsted,  p 
Faith  (St.),  p. 

Essex 
Middles. 

1,853 

349 
853 

Felmingbam,  p. 
Felpham,p. 

Norfolk 
Sussex 

1,886 
2,254 

413 
596 

Errigal  (Trough),  p. 
Krrol,  v.-p. 

Mo.-Ty 
Perth 

24,792 

7,171 
2,796 

Faith  (St.),  p. 
Faithlcgg,  p. 

Hants 
Waterf. 

l',494 

487 
691 

Felsham,  p. 
Felstead,  p. 

Suffolk- 
Essex 

1,63d 
6.247 

402 
1,715 

Erry,  p. 
Erskine.  p. 

Tip. 
Renfrew 

1,857 

305 
1,232 

Fakeuham,  tn  -p.  (k. 
Fakenbam(Magna)  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 

2,208 
2,155 

2,240 
229 

Feltham,  p. 
Fclthorpe,  p. 

Middles 
Norfolk 

2,620 

2,?86 

1,109 
565 

Erth  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

4,092 

2,457 

Fala  and  Soutra,  p. 

Ed.Had. 

431 

Felton,  p. 

Heref. 

1,699 

112 

Ervan  (St.),  p. 
Krwarton,  p. 

Cornw. 

Suffolk 

3,218 
2,9/8 

447 
247 

Faldingworth,  p. 
Falkenham,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 

1,820 
1,958 

387 
271 

Felton,  p. 
Feltou  (West),  p. 

North. 
Salop 

1  2,8HO 
5,991 

1,574 

1,088 

KsciushamtBelow),  ) 

tl!8.                                   j 

Esrrick,  p. 

Wales 
York 

0,067 

540 
901 

K'.Ikinglmm,  p. 
FAI.KIBK,  tn.-p.  M.  ) 

&  P.  tk.  3.                  ] 

Lincoln 
Stirling 

1,861 

763 

8,752 

Feltwell(St.Mary),p 
Fen-Ditton,  p. 
Fen-Stantou,  p. 

Norfolk 
Camb. 
Hunt. 

14,OliO 
1,862 

2.41-0 

1,675 
555 
1,070 

Eslier,  v.-p. 

Surrey 

2,079 

1,441 

Falkland,  tu.-p. 

Fife 

3,102 

Fenagh,  p. 

Leitrim 

9,765 

2,931 

Eskdalemuir,  p. 

Punif. 

672 

Falmer,  p. 

Sussex 

4,358 

537 

Fenit,  isl.-p. 

Kerry 

686 

335 

Esker,  p. 

Dublin 

2,509 

650 

Falmouth,  p. 

Cornw. 

989 

8,151 

Feniton,  p. 

Devon 

1,822 

366 

Essendon,  p. 

Herta 

2,303 

739 

B'ulmoulh,  tn.  M.  t.  s 

Cornw. 

4,953 

Fennagh,  p. 

Carlow 

10,524 

3,710 

Estersnow,  p. 

Kosconi. 

6,457 

1,661 

FALMOUTH   and  ) 

_, 

13  656 

Fenno?,  p. 

Meath 

1,127 

191 

Etchingliani,  p. 

Sussex 

3,750 

950 

PENRYN,  P.      j" 

^orn  w  . 

... 

Fennor,  p. 

Tip. 

7,918 

1,838 

Ethelburga  (St.),  p. 
Etheldred  (St.),  p. 

Middles 
Norfolk 

693 
395 

Falstone,  p. 
Fambridge(Norlh),p 

N'ortli. 

Essex 

57,700 
1,248 

562 
150 

Fenoah,  p. 
Fenton,  p. 

Waterf. 
Lincoln 

3,613 
1,220 

1,665 
J31 

Eton,  tn.-p. 

Bucks 

"783 

3,796 

Fambridze(South),p 

Essex 

1,234 

96 

Fenton  (Kirk),  p 

York 

4,410 

720 

Ettagh,  p. 

King's 

7,102 

1,471 

Fammagli,  p. 

Kilkny 

492 

83 

Fenwick,  v.-p. 

Ayr 

1,741 

Etton,  p. 

Northu. 

1,270 

144 

Kangfoss,  p. 

York 

1,364 

188 

Feock  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

3,765 

1,931 

Elton,  p. 

York 

3,960 

498 

Fanlohus,  p. 

Cork 

35,000 

8,751 

Ferbane,  tn. 

King's 

669 

Ettrick,  p. 

Selkirk 

477 

Farahy,  p. 

2ork 

5,494 

1,154 

Fergus  (St.),  p. 

Banff 

1,597 

Etwall,  p. 

Derby 

3,465 

765 

Farebam,  p. 

Hants 

6,705 

5,842 

Fernioy,  p. 

Cork 

3,481 

9,432 

Eustuu  (with  IV)--) 

Suffolk 

Fareham,  tn.  m. 

Hants 

3,451 

Fermoy,  tu.  s. 

Cork 

5,825 

mer),  p.                ) 

3,780 

556 

Farewell,  p. 

Stafford 

l',049 

189 

Ferns,  p. 

Wexford 

10,413 

2,114 

Eval  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

2,886 

326 

Farforth,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,910 

105 

Ferns,  tn. 

Wexford 

637 

Kvedon,  p. 
Evcnload,  p. 

Lincoln 
Wore. 

I,fi2+ 
1,563 

66 
312 

Faringdoii,  p. 
Faringtou,  v. 

Devon 
Laneas. 

2,015 

395 
1,932 

Ferriby  (North),  p. 
Ferriby  (South),  p. 

York 
Lincoln 

6,052 
3,245 

926 

580 

Evenly,  p. 

Northa. 

3,104 

489 

Farlam,  p. 

Cumb. 

5,680 

1,148 

Ferring,  p. 

Sussex 

1,055 

312 

Evercieech,  p. 
Everdun,  p. 
Everingham,  p. 

Somer. 
Northa. 
York 

4.078 
1.900 
3,080 

1,376 
712 
297 

Farleigb  (East),  p. 
Farleigh  (Hunger-) 
ford),  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 

2,023 
904 

1,401 
166 

Ferry-port-on-  ) 
Craig,  p.-v.    J 
Fersrield,  p. 

Fife 
Norfolk 

1,386 

2,238 
285 

Everley,  p. 
Eversden  (Great),  p 

Wilts 
Camb. 

3,275 
1,200 

367 
312 

Farleigh  (Wallop),  p. 
Farleigh  (West),  p. 

Hants 
Kent 

1,675 
1,010 

112 
426 

Fertagh,  p. 
Fertiana,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Tip. 

6,72ii 
3,fi07 

1,916 
691 

Eversden  (Little),  p. 

Camb. 

670 

Farley"  p. 

Surrey 

1,060 

92 

Festiniog,  p. 

Merion. 

16,456 

3,460 

Eversliolt,  p. 
Evershot,  p. 

Bedford 
Dorset 

2,119 
1,409 

982 
606 

Farley    (Chamber-  ) 
layne),  p.              ) 

Hants 

1,767 

137 

Fetcham,  p. 
Fetbard,  p. 

Surrey 
Tip. 

1,723 
1,530 

380 
3,080       ! 

Eversley,  p. 
Everton,  p. 

Hants 
Bedford 

5,224 
975 

789 
246 

Farlington,  p. 
Farlsthorpe,  p. 

Hants 
Lincoln 

4,210 
1,143 

812 
112 

Fethard,  tn.  m. 
Fethard,  p. 

Tip. 
Wexford 

3,930 

276 
1.9*1 

Evcrton,  p. 

Notts 

4,679 

Farmborough,  p. 

Somer. 

1,494 

1,055 

Fethard,  tn. 

Wexford 

326 

Evesbatch,  p. 

Heref. 

973 

108 

Farmington,  p 

Glouc. 

2,470 

339 

Fctlar,  isl. 

Shell. 

658 

EVKSIIAM,  M.  &•  r.m 
Evie     and      Ken-  1 
dall,  p.                  I 

Wore. 
Orkney 

4,605 
1,416 

Farnborough,  p. 
Farnborougb,  p. 
Karuborough,  p. 

Kent 
Hants 
Warw. 

1,412 
2,208 
1,953 

920 
477 
349 

Fetlar  and    North) 
Yell,  p.                 f 
Fettercairn,  p. 

Shell. 
Kincar. 

1,656 
1,741 

Evington,  p. 

Leices. 

1,360 

293 

Farnborougb,  p. 

Berks 

1,814 

224 

Fetteresso,  p. 

Kincar. 

5,720 

Ewe  (St.),  p. 

Corrw. 

5.935 

1,544 

Farndish,  p. 

Bedlord 

810 

82 

Fews,  p. 

Waterf. 

6,818 

1,081 

Ewell,  p. 

Kent 

1,590 

403 

Farndon,  p. 

Chester 

2,856 

1,013 

Fewstone,  p. 

York 

16,5>4 

1,479 

Ewell,  p. 
Ewelme,  p. 

Surrev 
Oxford 

4,221 
2,376 

2,186 
673 

Farndon,  p. 
Farndon  (East),  p. 

Notts 
Northa. 

1,710 
1,070 

590 
238 

Fiddington,  p. 
Fiddown,  p.-tn. 

Somer. 
Kilkny. 

825 
9,fi83 

260       | 
8,3.!4,       : 

Ewenny,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,975 

272 

Farnell,  p. 

Forfar 

650 

Field-Dallin;r,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,619 

401       ! 

Ewerby,  p. 
Ewes,  p. 

Lincoln 
Dumf. 

2,520 

508 
854 

Farnham,  p. 
Farnliam,  tn.  Ih. 

Surrey 
Surrey 

9,766 

7,261 
3,515 

Fifehead     (Mag-) 
dalen),  p.          \ 

Dorset 

976 

218 

Ewlmrst,  p. 

Hants 

"479 

16 

Farnham,  p. 

Essex 

1,966 

658 

Fifehead  (Neville),  p 

Dorsel 

791 

95 

Ewhurst,  |i. 

Surrey 

5,4  83 

872 

Farnham,  p. 

Suffolk 

V77 

195 

Fi  field,  ,,. 

Oxford 

1,148 

248 

twhurst,  p. 

Sussex 

5,719 

1,213 

Farnliam,  p. 

York 

2,780 

594 

Fifield  (Bavant),  p. 

Wilts 

1,115 

Kwin  (St.),  p. 

Glouc. 

52 

Farnham  (Little),  p. 

Dorset 

402 

128 

Fighcldean,  p. 

Wilts 

5,279 

527 

Ewyas-Harold,  p. 
Ex  bourne,  p. 

Heref. 
Devon 

1,838 
2,121 

392 
525 

Farnham  (Royal),  p. 
Farnburst,  p. 

Bucks 
Sussex 

2,910 
4,757 

1,298 
768 

Filby.  p. 
Filey,  p. 

Norfolk 
York 

1,425 
3,628 

531 
1,885 

Exbury,  p. 

Hants 

3,006 

384 

Farnin-bam,  p. 

Kent 

2,718 

701 

Filey,  tu. 

York 

1,511 

EXP.TKR,  C.  M.  t.f. 

Devon 

32,818 

Farusfield,  p. 

Notts 

3,920 

1,149 

Filkins,  h. 

Oxford 

606 

"       r. 

Devon 

40,C88 

Farr,  p. 

Suther. 

2,203 

Filleigh,  p. 

Devon 

2,038 

-  367 

Ex  ford,  p. 

Somer. 

5,699 

580 

Farringdon,  p. 

Kent 

2,015 

395 

F.lley,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,392 

446 

Exhall,  p. 
Exliall,  p. 
Kzminiter,  p. 

Warw. 
Warw. 
Devon 

1,990 
780 
5,817 

1,082 
208 
1  ,623 

Farringdon,  p. 
Farringdon(Great),) 
tn.-p.  t.                ) 

Hants 
Berks 

2,297 
6,910 

665 
3,676 

Fillingbam,  p. 
Fillongley,  p. 
Filton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Warw. 
Glouc. 

3,980 
4,731 
1,030 

326 

1,092 
245 

Ex  mouth,  In. 
Fxming,  p. 
Exton,  p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 
Rutland 

6,710 

5,123 
1.5F.6 
832 

Farrington  -  Gur-  | 
ney),  p.                ) 
Fartbiiigboe,  p. 

Somer. 
Northa. 

923 
1,471 

518 
416 

Finborougb(Great),p 
Finborongli      (Lit-  ) 
tie),  p.                  ) 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,631 

367 

436 
61 

Exton,  p. 

Somer. 

4,015 

381 

Farthingstone,  p. 

Northa. 

1,820 

307 

Fincbani,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,968 

837 

Exton,  p. 

Hants 

2,464 

283 

Farway  p. 

Devon 

2,578 

S80 

Finchampstead,  p. 

Berks 

3,926 

613 

Eyam,  v  -P. 
Eydon.  p. 

Derby 
Northa. 

4,476 
1,020 

1,580 
621 

Fmnghabtowa,  p. 

Fanghanvale,  p. 

Westm. 
London 

6,152 
18,582 

1,192 
5,751 

Finchingnehl,  p. 
Finchley,  p. 

Essex 
Middles 

8,387 
2,899 

2,591 
4,120 

EYB,  M.  t.  a. 

Suffolk 

2,587 

hiUL'hart,  p. 

Louth 

2,480 

1,532 

Findon,  p. 

Sussex 

4.3S6 

559 

"    y. 

Suffolk 

7,531 

Faulkbourn,  p. 

Essex 

1,151 

184 

Finedon,  p. 

Nortlm. 

3.65U 

1,588 

Eye,  p. 
Eye,  p. 

Suffolk 
Heref. 

4,320 
4,307 

2,587 
7C6 

Faversham,  p. 
Faversham,  tn.  w.  s. 

Kent 
Kent 

2,469 

5,057 
4595 

Fingest,  p. 
Finghall.p. 

Bucks 
York 

1,301 
4,436 

387 
432 

Eye,  p. 

Northa 

2,670 

1,442 

Fawkham,  p. 

Kent 

1,195 

249 

Finglass,  p-tn. 

Dublin 

4,696 

2,098 

Eyemouth,  tn.-p. 

Berwick 

1,488 

Fawley,  p. 

Bucks 

2,216 

251 

Fin  glass,  p. 

King's 

702 

136 

Eyford,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,380 

48 

Fan-lev,  p. 

Hants 

9,722 

1,801 

Fiiigringhoe,  p. 

Essex 

3,133 

663 

Eyke,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,749 

629 

Fawley  (North),  p. 

Berks 

2,870 

270 

Finhaven,  p. 

Forfar 

424. 

Eyneslmry,  p. 
Eynesford,  p. 
Eyrecourt,  tu.  s. 

Hunt. 
Kent 
Galwav 

1,249 
3,503 

1,233 
1,323 
936 

Fswsley,  p. 
Feakle,  p.-v. 
Fearn,  p. 

Nortlia. 
Clare 
Forfar 

1,550 
3,59'J 

59 
6,341 
392 

Finmere,  p. 
Finningham,  p. 
Finningley,  p. 

Oxford 

Suffolk 
Notts 

l',512 
1,212 
5,970 

399 

571 
876 

Eytlioru,  p. 

Kent  ' 

1,318 

435 

Fearn,  p. 

Ross 

2,122 

Finnoe,  p. 

Tip. 

5,054 

1,045 

Kyton,  p. 

Heref. 

961 

153 

Featherstoue,  p. 

York 

4,273 

1,274 

Fmsbury,  tn. 

Middles 

... 

323,772 

Eyton  -  upon  -  the  ^ 

Salop 

1  OS8 

onr; 

Feckenbam,  p. 

Wore. 

6,787 

3,254 

Fintona,  tn./. 

Tyrone 

... 

1,504 

Moors,  11.              J 

on 

Fedamore,  p.-v. 

Limer. 

6,739 

2,396 

Fintrav,  p. 

Aberd. 

... 

1,080 

E)  worth,  p. 

Bedforu 

1,229 

141 

Feenagh,  p. 

Clare 

2,810 

'555 

Fintry",  v.-p. 

Stirling 

823 

Faccombe,  p. 

Hants 

2,630 

267 

Feering,  p. 
Feighcullen,  p. 

Essex 
Kildare 

3,231 
4,177 

825 

1,072 

Finuge,  p  -tn. 
Finvov.  p. 

Kerry 
Antrim 

3,711 
16,3»3 

1,202 

5,286 

Fagan  (St.),  p. 
Fahan  (Lower),  p. 
Faban  (Upper),  p. 
Fairfield,  p. 

Glamor 
Donega 
Done^a 
Kent 

2,241 
24,783 
10,040 
1,203 

515 
4,911 

2,383 
57 

Feigbins  (St.;,  p. 
Felbrig,  p. 
Feliskirk,  p. 
Febxstow,  p. 

Westm. 

Norfolk 
York 
Suffolk 

10,078 
1,557 
8,381 
2323 

2,238 
126 
900 

581 

Firbeck,  p. 
Firle  (West),  p. 
Firsby,  p. 
Firsby  (East),  p. 

York 

Sussex 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,330 
3,392 
910 

2,292 

204 
701 
222 
101 

Fairtord,  tu  -p.  tJi 

G:ouc. 

3,879 

1,859 

Felkirk,  p. 

York 

5,872 

1,148 

Firth  and  Stennesj.p 

Orkney 

1,327 

Fanlight,  p. 

Sussex 

S,3uy 

626 

Fclmerslum,  p. 

Bedford 

2,100 

520 

1  Fishbourne  (New),  p 

Sussex 

"eio 

317 
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PLACE. 

County. 

Arw, 

Pop. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Are», 
acres. 

IS: 

Pl.UCB. 

County. 

Ar», 

SR 

Fisiiertmi  (Ansrer),  p 
Fishertnn  (De  la  ) 
Mere),  p.  •         ) 

Wilts 

Wilts 

323 
2,861 

1,905 
373 

Forscote,  p.    ' 
Forteviot.  p. 
Forthampton,  p. 

Somer. 
Perth 
Glouc. 

590 
2,410 

64 
638 
468 

Frodingliam      i 
(North),  p.    j- 
Frodsham,  tn  -p.  *. 

York 
Chester 

2,880 
14,288 

846 
6,832 

Fislipiiard,  p. 

Pemb. 

4.208 

2,316 

Fortings.fi,  p. 

Perth 

2,486 

FROMK,  p.  v>.  t. 

Somer. 

10,148 

Fisli.uard,  tn.  P.  th. 

Pemb. 

1.757 

Forton,  p. 

Stafford 

8,718 

741 

Frome,  p. 

Somer. 

7.092 

11,916 

Fishlake,  p. 

York 

6,'l'70 

1,295 

Fortrosi-,  tn./. 

Ross 

1,148 

Froome  (Biflhop's),  p 

Heref. 

4,550 

1,070 

Fislilev,  p. 
Fishtoft,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

476 
6,425 

4 
640 

Fosdyke,  p. 
Fossoway  and  Till-  ) 

Lincoln 
Perth 

2,761 

592 
1  621 

Froome  (St.  Quin-  ) 
tin),  p.                  } 

Dorset 

1,025 

18t 

Fisherion,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,010 

463 

liebole,  p.             ) 

Froome  (Vau-  ) 

Filth-ton,  p. 

Wilts 

3,175 

,  380 

Tony.  p. 

Queen's 

10,654 

1,501 

church),  p.    J 

Dorset 

614 

1/1 

liitlfworth,  p. 

Sussex 

2,367 

782 

Foston,  p. 

Leiees. 

810 

34 

Frostenden,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,310 

456 

Fi.z,  p. 

Salop 

1,512- 

273 

Fusion,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,180 

619 

Frowlesworth,  p. 

Leices. 

1,496 

S96 

Fitzlieail,  p. 

Sunier. 

1,208 

356 

Foston,  p. 

York 

2,090 

877 

Froxrield,  p. 

Hants 

4  898 

729 

Five-  Mile-Town,  ) 
tn./.                 { 

Tyrone 

70S 

Foston  -  upon  -  the-  ( 
Wolds,  p.              ) 

York 

4,934 

786 

Frox  field,  p. 
Froyle,  p. 

Wilts 
Hants 

2,214 
3618 

571 
826 

Fivehead,  p. 

Somer. 

1,721 

438 

Fotherby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,400 

250 

Fryerning,  p. 

Essex 

1  370 

743 

Fladlmrv,  p. 
Flamboroueh,  v.-p. 

Wore. 
York 

7,862 
3,578 

1,549 
1,297 

Fotheringav,  p  -v. 
Fuulden,  p. 

Northa. 
Norfolk 

2,110 
3,395 

261 
491 

Frystone  (Ferry),  p. 
Frystone  (Monk),  p. 

York 
York 

3.040 

908 
1,054 

Flamstrad,  p. 

Herts 

5,929 

1,852 

Foulden,  p. 

Renv. 

430 

Fuerty,  p. 

Roscom. 

13J476 

4,317 

FUmlen,  p. 
Flaxhoiirton,  p. 

Herts 
Somer. 

899 
621 

805 

228 

Foulis-Wester,  p. 
Foul  mire,  p. 

Perth 
Camb. 

2,210 

1,483 
597 

FuxKlestone      (St.  ) 
Peter),  p.              ) 

Wilts 

1.C84 

517 

Flaxlev,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,375 

242 

Foulness,  p. 

Kssex 

28,505 

640 

Fulbeck,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,900 

719 

Flrckney,  p. 

Leices. 

1,63') 

518 

Foulsham,  p. 

Norfolk 

3.226 

1,077 

Fulbourn,  p. 

Camb. 

5,221 

1,452 

Fledborough,  p. 

Notts 

1.427 

130 

Fovant,  p. 

Wilts 

2,160 

631 

Fulbrook,  p. 

Oxford 

1,670 

406 

Fleet,  p. 

Dorset 

1,385 

161 

Foveran,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,638 

Fulbrook,  p. 

Warw. 

650 

92 

Fleet,  p. 

Lincoln 

667 

1,162 

Fowey,  tu.-p.  s. 

Cornw. 

j',945 

1,606 

Ful  ford  Arubo,  v.-p 

York 

2,062 

1,981 

Fleetwood-on-  ) 

Fownhope,  p. 

Herts 

4,723 

1059 

Fulham,  v  -p. 

Middles 

1,834 

11,886 

Wyre,  tn.  m.  ) 

Lancas 

4,131 

Foxcott,  p. 

Bucks 

714 

99 

Fulletby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,910 

272 

Flemiiisjston,  p. 

Glamor. 

672 

79 

Foxcott,  p. 

Hants 

620 

78 

Full-Sutton,  p. 

York 

950 

165 

Flefhpton,  p. 

Suffolk 

789 

247 

Foxearth,  p. 

Kssex 

1,640 

453 

Fulmer,  p. 

Bucks 

1,780 

328 

Fletching,  p. 

Sussex 

8,463 

2,007 

Fox  ford,  tu.  III. 

Mavo 

681 

Fulmodestan,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,333 

Fletton,  p. 

Hunt. 

780 

603 

Foxhall,  p. 

Suffolk 

l',872 

176 

Fulstow,  p. 

Lincoln 

2.840 

550 

Flimbv,  p. 

Cumb. 

1,842 

555 

Foxholes,  p. 

York 

4,200 

406 

Fundeuhall,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,347 

369 

FLINT,  M.  &  p. 

[•'lint 

3,29(i 

Foxley,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,620 

321 

Funtington,  p. 

Sussex 

3,635 

1,079 

Flintham,  p. 

Notts 

2,450 

639 

Foxley,  p. 

Wilts 

750 

63 

Furtho,  p. 

Northa. 

480 

15 

Flisk,  p 

Fife 

213 

Foxton,  p. 

Camb. 

1,727 

459 

Fv  field,  p. 

Berks 

1,620 

428 

Flitcham,  p. 
Flitton.  p. 

Norfolk 
Bedford 

4,200 
3.185 

466 
1,411 

Foxton,  p. 
Foy,  p. 

Leices. 
Heref. 

2,020 
2,322 

413 
268 

Fy  field,  p. 
Fyfield,  p. 

Kssex 
Hants 

2,450 
2,210 

598 
224 

Flitwick,p. 

Bedford 

1,700 

732 

Foyran,  p. 

Westm. 

5,377 

1,216 

Fy  field,  p. 

Wilts 

172 

Flixborougb,  p. 
Flixton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Laucas. 

2,650 
2519 

221 
2,064 

Fraisthorpe,  p. 
Framfield,  p. 

York 
Sussex 

2,153 
0,700 

104 
1,385 

Fvlingdales,  p. 
Fyvie,  p. 

York 
Aberd. 

18,458 

1,784 
3,927 

Flixton,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,761 

210 

Framingham(Earl),p 

Norfolk 

5CO 

111 

Flixton,  p. 

Suffolk 

603 

33 

Framins-ham     (Pi-  1 

/»AQ 

Gaddesbv,  p. 

Leices. 

1,657 

325 

Floore,  p. 

Northa 

33'jO 

1.161 

got),  p.                  ] 

IN  onoik 

DUO. 

845 

Gaiidesdeu(Great),p. 

Herts 

4,074 

1,161 

Flordon,  p. 
Florence  (St.),  p. 

Norfolk 
Pemb. 

929 

2,490 

167 
355 

Framlingham,  tn.-p.s. 
Frampton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Dorset 

4,657 

3,508 

2,450 
392 

Gaddesden  (Little),  p 
Gaile,  p 

Herts 
Tip. 

924 

2,480 

374 
438 

Flowton,  p. 
Flyford  (Flavel),  p. 
Flvlbrd  (Grafton),  p. 

Suffolk 
Wore. 
Wore. 

495 
730 
1.640 

178 
151 

214 

Frampton,  p. 
Frampton  (.Cotter-  ) 
ell),  p                  )" 

Lincoln 
Glouc. 

7,900 
2,120 

801 
1,837 

Gainford,  v.-p. 
Gainsborough,  p. 
Gainsborough,  tn.  /. 

Durham 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

24,151 

7,210 

7,348 
8,293 
7,261 

Fobbing,  p. 
Fodderty,  p. 

Kssex 
Ross 

2,951 

421 
2,342 

Frampton  -  upon  -  > 
Severn,  p.             ) 

Glouc. 

2,720 

991 

Gairloch,  p. 
Galashiels,  p. 

Ross 
Rox.-Se 

562 

3,014 

logo,  p. 

Berw. 

604 

Framsden.p. 

Suffolk 

2,837 

828 

Galashiels,  tn. 

Rox.-Se. 

6,91* 

Foleslnll,  p. 

V\  arw. 

2,591 

7,810 

Frankford,  tn.  *. 

King's 

956 

Galballv,  p.-tn. 

Limer. 

15,157 

4  6:!5 

Folkc,  p 
Folkestone,  p. 

Dorset 
Kent 

1,722 
4,690 

330 
7,549 

Frank  ley,  p. 
Frankton,  p. 

Wore. 
Warw. 

1,901 
I,b36 

125 

268 

Galbool'y,  p. 
Galby,  p. 

Tip. 
Leices. 

1,268 
1,170 

246 

103 

Folkestone,  M.  th. 
Folkiugton,  p. 

Kent 
>usscx 

6,726 
171 

Franshani  (Great),  p 
Franshani  (Little),  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,901 
1,029 

319 

267 

Galey,  p. 
Gallen,  p. 

Kerry 
King's 

12,602 
19,166 

3393 

4,034 

Folktworth,  p. 

Hunt. 

'867 

206 

Frant,  p 

Sussex 

8,872 

2,447 

Galloon,  p. 

Ferma 

23,804 

7,190 

Folkton,  p. 

York 

5,010 

529 

Fraserburgh,  p. 

Aberd. 

4,447 

Gallow,  p. 

Meath 

2,581 

489 

Follistown,  p. 

Meath 

653 

115 

Fraserburgh,  tn.  / 

Aberd. 

, 

3,093 

Galloway  (New),  tn. 

Kirkcu 

447 

Fonthill  (Bishop's),  p. 
Fonthill  ((iifford).  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 

1.735 
1.961 

189 
442 

Fratiiig,  p. 
Freckenham,  p. 

Essex 
Suffolk 

1,237 

2,520 

247 
477 

Galston,  tn.-p. 
Galtrim,  p. 

Ayr 

Meath 

4,129 

4,392 
567 

Fontmell-Magna,  p. 

Dorset 

2.8.-S 

832 

Freefolk-Manor,  p. 

Hants 

800 

73 

GAI  WAY,  tn.  w.  3. 

Galwav 

23  695 

Fontstown,  p. 

Kildare 

5,280 

865 

Freetliorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

869 

495 

Gamlingay,  p. 

Camb." 

4,U3 

1,886 

Forcett,  p. 
Ford,  p. 

York 
Salop 

5,815 
1,773 

817 
341 

Fremington,  p. 
French  Park,  tu. 

Devon 
Roscom 

6,810 

1,350 
493 

Gamrie,  p. 
Gamston,  p. 

Banff 
Notts 

2,000 

5,285 
308 

Ford,  p. 

Sussex 

478 

Ki6 

Frensham,  p. 

Surrey 

8,691 

1,559 

Ganarew,  p. 

Heref. 

835 

H7 

Ford,  p. 

North. 

11,464 

2,322 

Frenze,  p. 

Norfolk 

393 

87 

Ganton,  p. 

York 

3,650 

382 

Ford  en,  p. 

Mont. 

5,270 

880 

Fresliford,  p. 

Somer. 

561 

622 

Garboldisham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,7H5 

806 

Fordham,  p. 

Camb. 

4,050 

1,584 

Fresh  ford,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,171 

1,721 

Garfinny,  p. 

Kerry 

3,915 

479 

Fordhani,  p. 

Kssex 

2,517 

740 

Freshford,  tn. 

Kilkny 

1,076 

Garforth,  p. 

York 

1,700 

1,335 

Fordham,  p. 
Fordingliridge,tu.-p/. 

Norfolk 
Hants. 

2,-JOl 
6,292 

215 
3,178 

Freshwater,  p. 
Frewingfleld,  p. 

Hants 

Suffolk 

5,242 

4,560 

1393 
1.491 

Gargrave,  p. 
Gargunnock,  p. 

York 
Stirling 

11,615 

1,831 
754 

JtedugUm,  p. 

Dorset 

2,749 

3,100 

Freston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,531 

250 

Giirrananianagh,  p.  , 

Kilkny! 

529 

100 

lordoun,  p. 
Fordyce  p. 
1'ordvuch,  p. 
Foremark,  p. 
Forenagli'.s,  p. 
Forest-  11  ill,  p. 
Forfar,  p. 
Forfar  in  w 

Kmcar. 
Banff 
Kent 
Derby 
Kildare 
Oxford 
Forfar 

459 
2870 
564 
650 

2,380 
3,807 
237 
238 
65 
149 
11,00'J 

Frethernc,  p. 
FrettenliHm,  p. 
Freyuestown,  p. 
Frey  strop,  p. 
Fridavthorpe,  p 
Friesthorpe,  p. 
1-  neston,  p. 

Glouc. 
Norfolk 
Wickl. 
Brecon 
York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

930 
1,581 
1,569 
1,637 
2,070 
586 
7,410 

267 
255 
209 
679 
330 
62 
1,2  40 

Garranekinuefeake,p 
Garrangibbon,  p. 
Garristown,  v.-p. 
Garry  cloyne,  p. 
Garryvoe,  p. 
Garsdon,  p. 
Garsington,  p. 

Cork 
Tip. 
Dublin 
Cork 
Cork 
Wilts 
Oxford 

1,571 
4,713 
5,345 
5,865 
1.C9S 
1,136 
2,230 

955 
911 
1,721 
1,566 
676 
207 
635 

Forgan,  p. 

Forfar 
Fife 

9,311 
1,125 

Frilsham,  p. 
Frindsbury,  p. 

Berks 
Kent 

3.765 

184 
2,208 

Garstang,  tu.-p.  th. 
Garston  (East).,  p 

Lancas. 
Berks 

31,4(3 
4,84-' 

7,165 
6:3 

rorgaiidenBy,  p. 
Korglen.  p. 
Forgney,  p. 
1'orjjue,  p. 
Forkill,  tn  -p. 
Forncett(S[.Mary),p 
Forncett(St.Peter),p 
Fornbam           (All  t 
Saints),  p.             J 
FornliamiSt.Geiie-l 

Perth 
Bsnff 

I/Hlgf. 

Aherd. 
Armagh 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 

Suffolk 

5,455 

12,590 
728 
128 
1,698 
790 

828 
695 
1,576 
2626 
5,947 
326 
712 

358 
67 

Irmg,  p. 
Fringford,  p. 
rrmsted,  p. 
Friuton,  p. 
Fnsby,  pi 
Friskney,  p. 
rriston,  p. 
Friston,  p. 
FritheUtock,  p. 
Frittenden,  p. 

Norfolk 
Oxford 
Kent 
Kssex 
Leices. 
Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Devon 
Kent 

1,710 
1,580 
1,273 
820 
1,080 
13,083 
1,816 
2,023 
4,382 
3,318 

183 
357 
200 
30 
455 
1,695 
500 
78 
610 
90S 

Gartan,  p. 
Garthlieibio,  p 
Garthbrengig,  p. 
Garthorpe,  p. 
Gartly,  p. 
Garton,  p. 
Carton  -upon  -the  ) 
Wolds,  p.              | 
Garvagh,  tu. 
Uiirvaghy,  p. 

Donegal 
Mont. 
Brecon 
Leices. 
Banff 
York 
York 
London 
Down 

11,121 
7,200 
2,001 
1,714 

1,797 
4,380 

10,257 

1,731 
335 
189 
132 
990 
212 

631 

785 
4,090 

Furuhaln'(St.  Mar-  ! 
tin),  p.                 I 
Forraburv,  p. 
ForreM,: 
Forres.tn.  /./. 

Suffolk 
Cornw. 
Moray 
Moray 

1,230 
608 

322 
379 
4,069 
5,383 

Fritton,  p. 
Fritton,  p. 
Fritweil.p. 
Frocester,  p. 
Frodesley,  p 
Frodingliam,  p. 

Suffolk 

Oxtord 
Glouc. 
Salop 
Lincoln 

889 
1,562 
1,230 
1,833 
2,212 
5,770 

265 
215 
614 
£99 
361 
789 

Uarvald  and  Bara.  p. 
Garvestone,  p. 
Garvock,  p. 
Garway,  p. 
Uask  (Trinity),  p. 
Gasthorpe,  p. 

Had. 
Norfolk 
Kiucar. 
Ileref. 
Perth 
Norfolk 

"802 
3,625 
"864 

869 
421 

457 
690 

597 
103 
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PLACE. 

County. 

£££ 

3R 

PLACE.                     County 

Area, 
acres. 

»£ 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 
UN. 

Gatcombe,  p. 
Gatehouse,  tn.  s. 

Hants 
Hants 

1,392 

260 
1,325 

Glassary,  p. 
Glasserton,  p. 

Art-vie 
WiKton 

4,711 
1,487 

Gosfield,  p. 
Gosforth,  ],. 

Essex 
Cumb. 

2,990 
8.626 

Mi 

1,116 

Gately,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,490 

138 

Glasslough,  tn. 

Monag. 

463 

Gosforth,  p. 

Nortli. 

6,355 

2,319 

Gatesend,  p.* 

Norfolk 

Glasstoole,  v. 

Dublin 

1,360 

Gosport,  tn  a. 

Hants 

7,414 

Gateshead,  p. 

Durham 

3,255 

24,805 

Glaston,  p. 

Rutland 

1,145 

252 

Gotham,  p. 

Notts 

2.740 

792 

GATKSHKAD,  M.&P. 
Gallon,  tn.-p. 

Durham 
Surrev 

1,260 

25,568 

172 

Glastonbury,  tn.-p.  ) 

M.*                                } 

Somer. 

7,083 

3,125 

Goudhurst,  p. 
Goulceby,  p. 

Kent 
Lincoln 

9.685 
1,440 

2,59  1 
379 

Gaulskill,  p 

KilknV. 

1,303 

280 

Glatton,  p. 

Hunt. 

6,400 

792 

Govan,  p. 

La.  Ren 

14,996 

Gautby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,414 

99 

Glazelly,  p. 

Salop 

636 

62 

Govan,  v. 

LaRcn 

3,131 

Gawsworth,  p. 
Gaydon,  p. 

Chester 
Warw 

5,442 
1,140 

788 
277 

Glemham  (Great),  p. 
Glemham  (Little),  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,910 

1,268 

349 
818 

Gowran,  tn.-p. 
Goxhill,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Lincoln 

6347 

8,79o 

2,44V 
1,133 

Gayhurst,  p. 

Bucks 

840 

88 

GlemsCord,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,295 

1,626 

Goxhill,  p. 

York 

831 

58 

Gavstead,  p. 

North. 

8,003 

251 

Glenarm,  tn. 

Antrim 

951 

Goytrey,  p. 

Monm. 

1,332 

554 

Gayton,  p. 

Norfolk 

3.272 

862 

Glenavy,  tn.-p. 

Antrim 

7,567 

3,014 

Grade,  p. 

Cornw 

1  981 

315 

Gayton,  p. 

Nortlia. 

1,711 

421 

Glenbane,  p. 

Tip. 

943 

454 

Graff  ham,  p. 

Hunt. 

2,380 

334 

Gayton,  p. 
Gayton  (Le  Marsh),  p 
Gayton  (Le  Wold),  p 

Stafford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,270 
2,166 
1,139 

264 
326 
114 

Glenbehy,  p. 
Glenbervie,  p. 
Glenhncket,  p. 

Kerry 
Kincar. 
Aberd. 

30,259 

2,822 
1,239 
542 

Graffham,  p. 
Grafton-Flyford,  p. 
Grafton  tTemple),  p 

Sussex 
Wore. 
Warw. 

l!640 
1,830 

426 
114 

403 

Gayton  (Thorpe),  p. 
Gaywood,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

2,355 
2,495 

197 
1,338 

Glenciirn,  p. 
Glencolumbkille,  p 

Duruf. 
Donegal 

32,182 

1,980 
388 

Graigue,  tn.-p. 
Graigue,  tn.  m. 

Kilknv. 
Kilkny. 

12,423 

3,528 
1,710 

Gareley,  p. 

Suffolk 

5,899 

900 

Glencross,  p. 

Ediub. 

... 

1,060 

Grai^ue,  tn. 

Queen's 

1,527 

Geashill,  v.-p. 
Gedding,  p. 
Geddington,  p. 
Gedling,  p. 

King's 

Suffolk 
Northa 
Notts 

30,163 
52  i 

2,140 
4,490 

6,22] 
163 

887 
2,922 

Glendon  (with  Bar-  ) 
ford),  p                 } 
Glendovan,  p 
Glenealv,  p,-tn. 

Northa. 
Perth 
Wickl. 

1,490 
8,086 

45 
128 
416 

Grainsby,  p. 
Grainthorpe,  p. 
Graitney,  p. 
Grallagh,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Dumf. 
Dublin 

4^955 
"792 

118 
655 
1,830 
114 

Gedney,  p. 
G€ldeston,  p. 
Gelli-Geer,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Glamor. 

25,257 
820 
16,573 

2,519 
419 

3.807 

Glenelg,  p. 
Glenfield,  p. 
Glenholm.p. 

Invern 
Leices. 
Peebles 

1,890 

2,470 
1,06* 
252 

Grampound,  tn.  s. 
Granard,  p. 
Granard,  tn.  m. 

Cornw. 
Longf. 
Longf. 

is'/ss 

588 
8,471 
1,805 

Gemnvs  (St.),  j. 
George  (St.),  p. 
George  (St.),  p. 
George  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 
Denbigh 
Glamor. 
Glouc 

5,516 
4,053 
1,058 
1,831 

649 
3,307 

240 
8.905 

Gleninagh,  p. 
Glenisla°p. 
Glenkeen,  p. 
Glenmuick,  &c,  p. 

Clare 
Forfar 

Aberd. 

4,292 

14,496 

661 
1,050 
4,850 
1,984 

Granhy,  p. 
Grandborough,  p. 
Grandborough,  p. 
Graney,  p. 

Notts 
Bucks 

Kildare 

2,420 
1,560 

5,229 

515 
359 
610 
969 

George  (St.),  p. 
George  (St.),  p. 

Middles 
Middles 

1.161 
243 

73,230 
48,376 

Glenn  (Magna),  p. 
Gleiiogra,  p. 

Leices. 
Limer. 

2,510 
4,253 

822 
809 

Grange,  p. 
Grange,  p. 

Banff 
Kilkny 

1,935 

1,851 
644 

George  (St  ),  p. 

Dublin 

1,859 

17,74(i 

Glenorchy,  &c.,  p 

Argvle 

... 

731 

Grange,  p. 

Limer. 

2,1-39 

490 

Georgeham,  p. 

Devon 

4,229 

971 

Glenshiel,  p. 

Ross 

573 

Grange,  p. 

Armagh 

6,795 

3,274 

German,  p. 

Isl.  Ma  n 

4,510 

Glentham,  p. 

Lincoln 

2.210 

536 

Gra^e,  p 

Galwav 

4,«97 

643 

Germansweek,  p. 

Devon 

2,594 

318 

Glentiles,  v. 

Donega, 

506 

Grangeclare,  p. 

Kildare 

533 

66 

Gt-rmoe,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,287 

970 

Glentworth,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,043 

316 

Grangeford,  ],. 

Carlow 

3,504 

821 

Gernonstown.  r.. 

Loutl. 

1,023 

Glenwhirrv,  p. 

Antrim 

11,368 

1,197 

Grangegeeth,  p. 

Meath 

4,4  ;8 

895 

Gernonstown,  f. 

Meath 

2,888 

582 

Glin,  tn.    ' 

Limer. 

1,243 

Graiigegorman,  p. 

Dublin 

877 

5,908 

Gerrans,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,870 

888 

(ilintnn,  p. 

Nortlia. 

1,380 

434 

Grangekilree,  p. 

Kilkny. 

992 

152 

Gestingthorpe,  p. 
Gidding  (Great),  p 
Gidding  (Little),  p. 
Gidding  (Steeple),  p. 

Essex 
Hunt. 
Hunt. 
Hunt. 

2,630 
2,050 
713 
1,091 

819 
563 
41 
106 

Glooston,  p. 
Glossop,  tn.-p. 
GLOUCESTER,  CM.) 

&  P.  W.  S.                     ) 

Leices. 
Derby 

Glouc. 

660 
49,960 

153 

28,625 

17,572 

Grangemaccomb,  p. 
Grangemockler,  p. 
Grangemouth,  p. 
Grangcnosrolvan,  p 

Kilkny. 
Tip. 

Stirling 
Kildare 

3,486 
2,803 

1,393 

917 
804 
1,488 
94 

Gidleigh,  p. 

Devon 

3,449 

166 

Gluvias  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

2,899 

4;823 

Grangesilvia,  p. 

Kilkny 

6,347 

2,444 

Gkgleswick,  p. 

York 

18,419 

3,965 

Glymplon,  p. 

Oxford 

1,232 

149 

Gransden  (Great),  p. 

Hunt. 

3,364 

665 

Giggleswick,  v. 

York 

855 

Glyn,  p. 

Carmar 

860 

Granston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,039 

195 

Gigha,  isl. 
Gilbertstown,  p. 
Gilcrux,  p. 

c2K 

Cumb. 

8,169 
1,964 

647 
116 
504 

Glyn-Corrwg  p. 
Glynde,  p. 
Glynn,  p.-tn. 

Glamor. 
Sussex 

11,291 
1,569 
4,484 

439 
323 
1,839 

Grantcliester,  p 
GBANTHAM,  tn.-p.  ) 
p.  s.                      J 

Camb. 

Lincoln 

1,691 
5,560 

685 
10,873 

Giles  (St.),  p. 

Berks 

2,538 

8,456 

Gnosall,  p. 

Stafford 

10,497 

2,673 

"               M. 

Lincoln 

5.S75 

Giles  (St.),  p. 

Devon 

3,044 

354 

Goadby-Marwood,  p. 

Leices. 

1,618 

248 

Grappenhall,  p. 

Chester 

2,550 

3,250 

Giles  (St.),  p. 

Middles. 

123 

37,407 

Goathill,  p. 

Somer. 

300 

43 

Lincoln 

1,720 

455 

Giles    (St.)-in-the-  ) 
Wood  p.              ) 
Gileston,  p. 

Devon 

Glamor. 

4,827 
496 

964 
65 

Goathurst,  p. 
Godalming,     tn.-p.  ) 
M    IV.  S.                     ) 

Somer. 
Surrey 

1,438 
9,098 

303 
4,657 

Grasmere,  p  -v. 
Grassington,  v. 
Grately,  p. 

Westml 
York 
Hants 

22,100 
1,541 

2,129 
1,138 
161 

Gilford,  tn. 

Down 

2,814 

Goddington,  p. 

Oxford 

1,030 

87 

Gratwich,  p. 

Stafford 

856 

102 

Gilligate      or     St.  1 
Giles,    p.              f 

Durhan 

1,661 

5,433 

Godmauchester,  p. 
Godmanchester,  M. 

Hunt. 
Hunt. 

5,590 

2,337 

2,2  Ib 

Gravely,  p. 
Gravely,  p. 

Herts 
Camb. 

1,817 
1,558 

412 
334 

Gilling.p 

York 

4,547 

386 

Godmanstone,  p. 

Dorset 

1     154- 

179 

Graveney,  p. 

Kent 

3,722 

207 

Gilling  p. 
Gilliugham,  v  -p. 

York 
Dorset 

10,095 
8,355 

1,659 
3,775 

Godmersham,  p. 
Godshill,  p. 

Kent 
I.Wight 

3>77 
6,535 

424 
1,316 

Gravenhurst  (Low-  ) 
er),  p.                  f 

Bedford 

1,240 

58       | 

Gillingham,  v  -p. 
Gillirgham,  p. 

Kent 
Norfolk 

6,683 

2,008 

7,952 
404 

Godstone,  p. 
Goldcliff,  p 

Surrey 
Mourn. 

14^262 

l'm 

Gravenhurst    (Up-  { 
per),  p.                 ) 

Bedford 

385 

357 

Gillmorton,  p. 

Leices. 

2,830 

899 

Golden-Bridge,  v. 

Dublin 

1,167 

Gravesend,  p. 

Kent 

683 

6.7C6 

Gilltown,  p. 

Kildare 

4,869 

842 

Goldhanger,  p. 

Essex 

2,724 

535 

Gravesend,  tn.  M.MVS 

Kent 

16,633 

Gilston,  p. 

Herts 

880 

263 

Goldmgton,  p. 

Bedford 

2,735 

606 

Grayingham,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,675 

152 

Gimingham,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,491 

801 

Goldsborough,  p. 

York 

3,092 

488 

Gray  stow  n,  p. 

Tip. 

7,802 

1,739 

Girthon,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

1,787 

Golspie,  v.-p. 

Sutherl 

1,529 

Grean,  p. 

Limer. 

7,191 

2,662 

Girton,  p 

Camb. 

1,674 

413 

Goltho,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,510 

159 

Greasly,  p. 

Notts 

8,010 

5,284       | 

Girton.  p. 

Notts 

1,075 

191 

Gomersal,  (us. 

York 

9,926 

Greatconnell,  p. 

Kildare 

4,848 

2019       i 

Ginan,  p. 

Ayr 

8,588 

Gonalston,  p. 

Notts 

"950 

100 

Greattord,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,540 

271 

Girvan,  tn.  m. 

Ayr 

7,319 

Goneiby  (Great),  p. 

Lincoln 

2,230 

1,433 

Greatliam,  p. 

Durban 

4,176 

700 

Gisburn,  p. 

York 

17,953 

Good-Easter,  p. 

Essex 

2,081 

600 

Greatliam,  p. 

Hants 

2,123 

212 

Gisleham,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,844 

'sit 

Gooderstone,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,781 

613 

Greatliam,  p. 

Sussex 

7(i9 

76      i 

Gislingham,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,251 

696 

Gcodleigh.  p. 

Devon 

1,167 

294 

Greatwortli,  p. 

Northa. 

863 

135       1 

Gissmg,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,981 

485 

Gooilmanliaiii,  p. 

York 

2,930 

325 

Greenford  (Great),  p 

Middles 

2,009 

507 

Gittisham,  p 

Devon 

2,067 

384 

Goodnestone,  ]>. 

Keut 

834 

69 

Greenlaw,  tn.-p. 

Berwick 

1,378 

Givendale  (Great),  p. 

York 

1,221 

75 

Goodnestone,  p. 

Keut 

1,864 

392 

GREKNOCK,  w.  &  p.y. 

Renfrew 

36,669 

Gladestry,  p. 

Radnor 

3,798 

362 

Goodrich,  p. 

Heref. 

2,421 

7«4 

Greenoge,  p  -tn. 

Jlcath 

]',488 

174 

Gladstnuir,  p 

Had. 

1,780 

Goole,  tn. 

York 

4722 

Greens-Norton,  p. 

Nortlia. 

2,49i 

857 

Glammia,  v.-p. 

Forfar 

2,152 

Goosnargh,  tns. 

Lancas 

1,453 

Greenstead,  p. 

Essex 

1,498 

136 

Glaisdale,  tn. 

York 

8,370 

986 

Gorbals,  p. 

La.Rei, 

60,749 

Greeustead,  p. 

Essex 

751       i 

Glai^dford,  p. 

Norfolk 

364 

84 

Gordon,  v.-p. 

Berwic- 

983 

Greenwich,  p. 

Kent 

212 

35,028       • 

Glandlord-Brigg,  tn. 

Lincoln 

2,201 

Goresbridge,  v. 

Kilkny. 

419 

Greenwich,  tu.  w.  s. 

Kent 

105,784 

Glanworth,  v.-p 

Cork 

9,681 

2,974 

Gorey,  tu.  ,-. 

Wexft.ru 

4393 

Greet,  p. 

Salop 

l',040 

100 

Glanworth,  tn. 

Cork 

869 

Goring,  p. 

Oxford 

4,377 

993 

Greetham,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,180 

179 

Glapthorn,  p. 

Northa. 

1,370 

457 

Goring,  p. 

Sussex 

2,182 

569 

Greetham,  p. 

Rutland 

2,800 

713 

Glasbury,  p. 

Brecon 

9,216 

1,375 

Gorleston,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,175 

3,999 

Greetwell,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,113 

37 

Glascomb,  p. 

Radnor 

6,984 

524 

Gorran,  p. 

Cornw. 

4,725 

1,188 

Gregory  (St.),  p. 

Suffolk 

1  093 

2,030 

Glasford,  p. 

Lanark 

1,955 

Gort,  tn.  s. 

Galway 

5,045 

Gremton,  p. 

Somer. 

845 

193 

GLASGOW,  c.  P.  w. 

Lanark 

329,097 

Gortroe,  p. 

Cork 

9,043 

1,745 

Grenagh,  p. 

Cork 

13,558 

2,660 

"            11. 

Lanark 

148,116 

Gosbeck,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,466 

311 

Grendon,  p. 

Northa 

3,121 

658 

Glass,  p. 

Banff 

972 

Gosberton,  p. 

Lincoln 

8,820 

2,091 

Grendon,  p. 

Warw. 

2.8CO 

505 

*  Gatesend,  though  included  in  ti.e  index,  is  omitted  iu  the  returns. 
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PI.ACK. 

County. 

Are», 
Km. 

Pop. 

1851. 

FI.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

uSu 

PLACB. 

County. 

Am, 

Pop. 
1861. 

Grendon(B  shop's),  p 
1       Grendon  (Warren),  p 
i       Grendon  -  under  -  | 

wood,  p.        ; 

i       Gresford,  p. 
Gresliam.  p. 
iGrecsenhall,  p. 
Gretton,  p. 
Greyalibey,  v.-p. 
Grevstead,  p 
Grevstoke,  p. 
Greywcll,  p. 
Grimley,  p. 

Heref. 
Heref. 
Bucks 

Denbigh 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Northa. 
Down 
North. 
Cumb. 
Hants 
Wore. 

1,689 

3,670 

13.058 
1,303 
2,641 
4450 
7,Cb9 
18,003 
48,560 
860. 
2,459 

222 
38 
427 
4,161 
390 
1,141 
934 
3,421 
251 
3,056 
297 
762 

Hackford-by-Keep-  ) 
ham,  p.                 J 
Hackington,  p. 

Hackmy*.  p. 
Hackness,  p. 
Hackney,  tn.-p. 
Hacthorn,  p. 
Haddeiiliani,  p. 
Haddenhtim,  p. 
Haddington,  p. 
HADDINGTON,  »r.  / 
"             p. 
ITaddiscoe,  p. 

Norfolk 
Kent 
Limer. 
York 
Middles. 
Lincoln 
Bucks 
Camb. 
Had. 
Had. 
Had. 
Norfolk 

754 
1,984 
2,312 
9,857 
3,290 
2,890 
3,150 
8,912 

2,071 

712 
632 

359 
668 
63,589 
258 
1.703 
2,118 
5,525 

'420 

Hambledon,  p. 
Harnbk-ton,  p. 
llambleton,  tns. 
Hameringham,  p. 
Hamerton,  p. 
Hamilton,  p. 
Hamilton,  tn./ 
Hammersmith,  v. 
Hammerton-Kirk,  p. 
Ilammnon,  p. 
Hampden  (Great),  p 
Hampden  (Little),  p 
Hampnett,  p. 

Surrey 
Rutland 
York 
Lincoln 
Hunt. 
Lanark 
Lanark 
Middles. 
York 
Dorset 
Bucks 
Bucks 
Glouc. 

l,55fi 
1,154 

1,370 
2,150 

2,018 
677 
1,710 
608 
1,406 

586 
290 
628 
201 
179 
11,740 
9,630 
17,760 
373 
73 
308 
73 
211 

Grimaldby,  p. 
GBIMSBY'(GREAT),) 
tn.-p.  M./.            J 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,729 

748 

309 
8,860 

Haddon,  p. 
Haddon  (Kast),  p 
Hnddon  (West),  p 

Hunt. 
Northa. 
Northa. 

1,214 
2,572 
2,900 

126 
650 
989 

Hampnett  (West),  p 
Hampreston,  p. 
Hampstead,  v.-p. 

Sussex 
Dorset 
Middles 

1,899 
4,948 
2,252 

637 
1,387 
11,986 

Grim*bv  (Li  1  tie),  p. 
Grimstead  (West),  p. 
Grimstone,  p. 
Grimstone,  p. 
Grinistnne  (North),  P- 
Grindon,  p. 
Grindon,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Wilts 
Leices. 
Norfolk 
York 
Durham 
Stafford 

"950 
1,483 
920 
4,240 
1,350 
4,187 
3,229 

12,263 
60 
257 
182 
1,242 
167 
317 
381 

Hadfield,  tns. 
Iladham  (Little),  p 
Hadham  (Much),  p. 
Hadleigb,  tn.-p.  m. 
Hadleigh,  p. 
Ilndley-Mouken,v.-li, 
Had  low,  p. 
Hadsor,  p. 

Derby 
Herts 
Herts 
Suffolk 
Essex 
Middles. 
Kent 
AVorc. 

3,0f>8 
4,457 
4,288 
2,679 
2,530 
5,866 
940 

1,989 
878 
1,264 
3,716 
412 
1,003 

~'l94 

Hampstead  (Mar-  ) 
shall),  p.              f 
Hampstead    (Nor-  ) 

HampsU'iwaite,  p.    * 
Hampton,  v.-p. 
Hampton-in  Ar-  ) 
den,  v.-]».          f 

Berks 
Berks 
York 
Middles. 
Warw. 

1,839 

5,769 
9,600 
3,190 
11,502 

345 
1,325 
2,494 
4,802 
3,094 

Gringley,  v.-p. 
Grinsdale,  p. 
Grin«hill,  p. 

Grinste«d(ICast),tn  -p. 
Grinstead  (West),  p. 
Grinttm,  p. 

Notts 
Cumb. 
Salop 
Sussex 
Sussex 
York 

4,280 
890 
827 
15,071 
6,658 
48,961 

866 
95 

262 
3,820 
1,252 
4,924 

Hadstoek,  p. 
Hagbourne,  p. 
Haggardstown,  p. 
Haglev,  p. 
Hagnaby,  p. 

Hairworthingham,  p. 

Essex 
Berks 
Louth 
Wore. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,870 
-',755 
1,400 
2,363 
640 
2,430 

576 
905 
918 
935 
91 
651 

Hampton  (Bisliop'»),n 

Hampton  (Gay),  p. 
Hampton  (Great),  p 
Hampton  (High),  p. 
Hampton  (Little),  p. 
Hampton  (Lovett),  p. 

Heref. 

Oxford 
Wore. 
Devon 
Sussex 
Wore. 

2,845 
620 
1.670 
3,039 
1,222 
1,908 

913 
82 
656 
388 
2,436 
172 

Griston,  p. 
Gritlleton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Wilts 

1,360 
2,040 

253 
372 

Ilaile.p. 
Hailes,  p. 

Cumb. 
Glouc. 

3,220 
1,520 

S30 
90 

Hampton  (Lucy  or  \ 
Bishop's),  p.         ) 

Warw. 

3,050 

444 

Grosmont,  v.-p. 
Groton.  p. 

Monm. 
Suffolk 

6,838 
1,571 

684 
589 

Hailsham,  tn.-p.  w 
Hail-Weston,  p. 

Sussex 
Hunt. 

5,283 
1,553 

1,825 
423 

Hampton  (Maisey).p 
Hampton  (Nether),  p. 

Glouc. 
Wilts 

1,920 
796 

376 

142 

Gronville,  p. 
Grove,  p. 
Grove,  p. 
Grundisburgh,  p. 

Jersey 
Bucks 
Notts 
Suffolk 

"210 
1,287 
1,897 

3,262 
38 
92 
801 

Hainford,  p. 
Hainton,  p. 
Halam,  p 
Halberton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Notts 
Devon 

1,600 
2,806 
1,310 
5,755 

631 
323 
390 
1,745 

Hampton  (Povle),  p. 
Hampton  (Welsh),  p. 
Hampton-Miuchin,  ) 
tn.-p.                    J 

Oxford 
Salop 

Glouc. 

830 
1,570 
4,895 

131 
527 
4,469 

Guernsey,  isl. 
Guestlinir,  p. 

Sussex 

3,564 

'-9,757 
860 

Halden  (High),  p 
Hale,  p. 

Kent 
Hants 

3,753 

1,672 

677 
134 

Hanuey,  p. 
Hamworthy,  p. 

Sussex 
Dorset 

2,761 
1.91! 

629 
351 

Guestwich,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,646 

222 

Hale  (Great),  p. 

Lincoln 

510 

1,008 

Hanbury,  v.-p. 

Wore. 

7,533 

1,009 

Guilcagh,  p. 
Gnilden  (Morden)   p 
Guilden  (Suttoti),  p. 
Guildford  (Kast),  p. 

Waterf. 
Camb. 
Chester 
Sussex 

3,950 
2,506 
PS4 
2,430 

491 
929 
221 
137 

Hales,  p. 
Hales  (North),  p 
Halesowen,  p. 
Halesowcn,  tn.  m. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Wore. 
Wore. 

980 
1,553 
12,245. 

324 
195 
23,330 
2,412 

Hanbury,  p. 
Handborougli,  p. 
Ilandforth-witb-  ) 
Boxden,  tus.  J 

Stafford 
Oxford 
Chester 

12,112 
2,820 

2,535 
1,163 

2,671 

GUILUFORD,  u.  &  ) 

Halesworth,  tn.-p.  I 

Suffolk 

1,445 

2,662 

Handlev,  p. 

Chester 

1,976 

381 

p.  u>.  *.                 J 

Surrey 

6,740 

Halewood,  tns. 

Laucas. 

1,146 

Handley,  p. 

Dorset 

5,928 

1,229 

Guilsborough,  p. 

Northa. 

3,080 

928 

Hallmorton,  p. 

Dumf. 

687 

Handsworth,  p. 

York 

3,510 

3,264 

Guilsfield,  p. 
Guisboroujrli,  p.-tu.  I. 

Montg. 
York 

4.835 
0,357 

2,397 

2,308 

Halford,  p 
Halifax,  p. 

Warw. 
York 

751740 

346 
149,257 

Handsworth-  with-  ) 

Soho,  p.                 \ 

Stafford 

7,680 

7,879 

Guisely.p 

York 

8,719 

14,017 

HALIFAX,     M.     &.\ 

York 

S3  582 

Haiigleton,  p. 

Sussex 

1,318 

57 

Gu^t  p. 

Xorfolk 

1,674 

368 

P    S. 

Ilankerton,  p. 

Wilts 

2,150 

371 

Gulval.p. 

2ormv. 

4,547 

1,859 

Halkin,  p. 

Flint 

3,140 

1,777 

Hanley  (Castle),  p. 

Wore. 

5,630 

1,686 

Gumfrestun,  p. 
Gumlev.p. 

Pemb. 

Leices. 

1,644 
1,550 

147 

210 

llalkirk,  n. 
Hallam-  Kirk,  p. 

Caith. 
Derby 

l',699 

2,918 
47* 

Hanley  (William  or) 
Upper),  p.            \ 

Wore. 

1,155 

125 

Gunby'(St.  Nicho-  ) 
las),  p.                   J 

Lincoln 

666 

172 

Hallam  (Nether),  tns 
Hallam  (Upper),  tus. 

York' 
York 

8,897 
1,499 

Hanley   and   Shel-  » 
tori,  tns.                ] 

Stafford 

25,369 

Gunby  (St.  Peter),  p 

Lincoln 

606 

69 

Hallam  (W,st),  p. 

Derby 

1,323 

637 

Hanmer,  p. 

Klint 

14,718 

2,570 

Gunthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,087 

281 

Hallaton,  v.-p. 

Leices. 

2,360 

691 

Hanney,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,010 

114 

Gunton,  p. 

Norfolk 

72 

Hallevstone,  p. 

North. 

19,900 

436 

Hanney  (West),  p. 

Berks 

3,060 

1,184 

Gunton,  p. 

Gunwallc.e.p. 

Suffolk 
Coruw. 

1,072 
1,429 

77 

284 

Hailing,  p. 
HnllingbuTjr     > 

Kent 
Essex 

1,917 

O  RSI 

550 
710 

Hanninglield,       ) 
(Kast),  p.          \ 

Essex 

2,446 

452 

j      Gussage         (All  ) 
Saint's),  p.        f 

Dorset 

2,907 

477 

(Great),  p.      ) 
Ilallingbury      » 

*,oal 

Hunningtield,       ) 
(South),  p.        f 

Essex 

1,526 

215 

I      Gus.»g«        (St.  » 
Micnael,  p.        j 

Dorset 

2,882 

302 

(Little),  p.      j 
Hallingtonlp. 

Essex 
Lincoln 

1,612 
860 

517 

80 

Haimingfteld,       \ 
(West),  p.         \ 

Essex 

2,818 

555 

Giiston,  p. 

Kent 

1,421 

400 

Hall,  «,  11,  tns. 

Lancas. 

3,959 

Hannington,  p. 

Nortlia. 

1,985 

296 

Guthrif,  p. 

torfar 

469 

Halloughton.  p. 

Notts 

"977 

79 

llanningtoji,  p. 

Hants 

1,270 

212 

Guv  ting  (I'ower  or) 
Lower),  p.            j 

Glouc. 

3,380 

690 

Hallow"  p. 
llalsall,  p. 

Wore. 
Lancas. 

3,356 
10,658 

1,308 
4,510 

Hannington,  p. 
Hanslope,  v.-p. 

Wilts 
Bucks 

2,412 
5,290 

356 
1,604 

Guyting  (Temple),  p 

Glouc. 

6,180 

525 

Halse,  p. 

Somer. 

1,30) 

412 

Hanwell,  p. 

Middles. 

1,042 

1,547 

G«aenjSior,  p. 

Flint 

794 

378 

Halsham,  p. 

York 

2.S77 

264 

Hanwell,  p. 

Ox  lord 

1,240 

301 

Gweu-l»dwr,  p. 

Brecon 

8,26:2 

503 

Halsteml.p. 

Kent 

918 

289 

Hanwoud  (Great),  p. 

Salop 

590 

267 

Gwennap,  p 

Cornw. 

6,565 

10,465 

llalstead,  p. 

Essex 

5633 

6,982 

Hanworth,  p. 

Middles 

1,390 

790 

Gwernalield,  tns. 

Flint 

1,002 

Halstead,  tn  /.  s. 

Essex 

5,658 

Hmnworth,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,347 

267 

Gwmii-sney,  p. 

Monm. 

"543 

53 

Halstock,  p. 

Dorset 

3,181 

572 

llanworth  (Cold),  p. 

Lincoln 

707 

80 

Gwtrnibwich,  tns. 

Montg. 

686 

Halstow  (High),  p. 

Kent 

4,244 

354 

Happisl)urgh,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,163 

621 

GwersUlt.  tus. 

Drnbigl 

1,205 

Halstow  (Lower),  p. 

Kent 

1,891 

344 

Hapton,  p. 

Norfolk 

695 

207 

Gwestydd,  tns. 
Gwii.ear,  p. 

Montg. 
Cornw 

4,611 

669 
2,635 

Ilaltl.am-upon-  ) 
Bain,  p.           j 

Lincoln 

2,610 

243 

llapton,  tns. 
llarberton,  p. 

Lancas. 
Devon 

5,755 

650 

Gwitluan,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,fi33 

629 

Halton,  p. 

Bucks 

1,452 

157 

llaibleduwn,  p. 

Kent 

1,670 

'646 

Gwnnw»,  p. 

Cardig. 

17,959 

1,173 

Halton.  p. 

Lancas 

3,738 

716 

Harborne,  p. 

Stafford 

3,296 

10,789 

GwyddeUern,  p. 
fhrjtiUiof,  p. 

Mcrioii. 

Denbigl 

9,127 
6,652 

1,660 
609 

Halton,  p. 
Halton  (Knst),  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

4,870 
5,490 

425 
675 

Hai  borough,     or) 
Harbury,  p.      J 

Wurw. 

2,060 

1,195 

G«>nvr,  h. 
Gw  Uhei  in,  p. 

Carmar 
Denbigl 

6,U7 

1,815 
435 

Halton  (Holt-gate),  p 
Haltwhistle,  p. 

Lincoln 

North. 

1,320 
55,229 

539 
6,^79 

Harboiough  (Mag-) 
na),  p.                  J 

Warw. 

1,680 

347 

Gjffln,  p. 

Carnar. 

3,705 

C73 

Haltwhistle,  tn.  th. 

North. 

1,420 

Hailjoroiigh  (Mar-  | 

Leices 

2325 

Halvergate,  p. 

Norfolk 

2',675 

545 

ket),  tn.  th.         ) 

Habberlev,  p. 
Habcrgham-Eavcs,  ) 

Salop 
Lancas 

796 

144 
12,336 

Halwell,  p. 
Halwell,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 

sieee 

284 
41) 

Harlindge,  p. 
llarby,  p. 

Hants 
Leicts. 

4,082 
2,800 

342 
640 

tns.                       ) 

Mam,  h. 

Surrey 

1,324 

Hardeliliuish,  p. 

Wilts 

477 

127 

Habrough,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,750 

368 

Ham,  p. 

Kent 

"320 

36 

llaidhaiii    p 

680 

98 

Haccoinlte,  p. 
Hacconby,  p. 
liacebv,  p. 

Dei  on 

1  incii.n 
Lincoln 

361 
3,220 

706 

17 

454 
79 

Ham,  p. 
Ham  (Kast),  p. 
Man,  (High),  p. 

Wilts 
Essex 
Somcr. 

1,605 
2,4'Jo 

243 
l,55fi 
1,30:1 

llardinglmm,  p. 
Hardingstone,  p. 
ILirdington,  p 

Norfolk 
Northa. 
Somer 

2,415 
3,060 
831 

561 
1,196 
19 

Hache'stou,  p. 
Hackel»towu,tu-p.  ) 
th. 
Ilnckford,  p. 

Suflolk 
Car.-W 

Norfolk 

1,726 
11,618 
754 

610 
3528 
255 

Ham  (West),  v.-p 
Hainblc-lc-Kice,  p. 
Hanib  eden,  p. 
!  Hambledon,  p. 

Hants 
Bucks 
Hants 

s'syo 

1,319 

ii,i.lF, 

9,0:10 

18.817 

1,365 
2,052 

llardington  (Man-) 
deviile),  p.             f 
Hardley,  p. 
llardraeud,  p. 

Somer. 
Norfolk 
Bucks 

2,631 
1,469 
1,113 

719 
255 
61 
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PLACB. 

County. 

£S 

as: 

FI.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

UU. 

PLACR. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

58: 

Hardres  (Lower),  p. 
Hardres  (Upper),  p. 
Hardwick,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Norfolk 

1,176 
2,039 
855 

265 
803 
273 

Haselbeech,  p. 
Haselbury  (Brvan).p. 
Haselbnry  (Pluck-) 

Northa. 
Dorset 

1,648 
2,359 
2  069 

148 
7U9 

Hayling  (South),  p. 
Ilaynestown,  p. 
Havnestown,  p. 

HanU 
Kildare 
Louth 

8,123 
459 
1,980 

824 
42 
385 

Hardwick,  p. 

Northa. 

1,260 

81 

nett),  p.                J 

Homer. 

oot> 

Hay's  Castle,  p. 

Pemb. 

4,462 

345 

Hardwick,  p. 

Oxford 

66 

Haseley,  p. 

Warw. 

1,152 

238 

Hayton,  p. 

Cumb. 

7,385 

1,243 

Hardwick  (Prior's),p. 
Hardwicke,  p. 

Warw. 
Bucks 

l',600 
3,200 

803 
739 

Haseley  (Great),  p. 
Haselor,  p. 

Oxford 
Warw. 

3.219 
1,950 

750 

380 

Hayton,  p. 
Hayton,  p. 

Notts 
York 

2,700 
3,066 

260 
525 

Hardwicke,  p. 

Camb. 

1,410 

211 

Hasfield,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,460 

300 

Haieleigh,  p. 

Essex 

1,630 

148 

Hardwicke,  p. 
Hareby,  p. 

Glouc. 
Lincoln 

2,378 
750 

664 
97 

Hasguard,  p. 
Hasketon,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,475 
1,665 

172 
603 

Hazleton,  p. 
Hazlewood,  p. 

Glouc. 

Suffolk 

2,530 
1,937 

278 
102 

Harefield,  p. 

Middles. 

4,513 

1,498 

Haslemere,  tn.-p.  /. 

Surrey 

1,877 

955 

Heacham,  p. 

Norfolk 

4,853 

946 

Harescomb,  p. 
Haresfield,  p. 
Harewood,  p. 
Harewood,  tn.-p. 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Heref. 
York 

478 
2,155 
664 
12,193 

627 
627 
93 
2,413 

Hasliugden,  tns.  J. 
Haslingfield,  p. 
Hassingham,  p. 
Hastingleigh,  p. 

Lancas 
Camb. 

Norfolk 
Kent 

2,527 
674 
1,498 

9,030 
754 
127 
219 

Headcorn,  p. 
Headford,  tn. 
Headingley-with-) 
Burley,  v.           J 

Kent 
Galway 
York 

5,011 

1,344 
1,195 
6,105 

Harford,  p. 

Devon 

2,050 

139 

HASTINGS,  M.  w.  s. 

Sussex 

... 

1  6,966 

Headington,  p. 

Oxford 

1,780 

1.653 

Hargham,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,080 

84 

"         p. 

Sussex 

... 

17,011 

Headley,  p. 

Hants 

6977 

1,424 

Hargrave,  p. 
Hargrave,  p. 
Hurkstead,  p. 

Northa. 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

2,400 
1,108 
2,266 

278 
489 
341 

Hatch    (Beau-    ) 
champ),  p.        ) 
Hatch  (West),  p. 

Somer. 
Somer. 

1,120 
1,681 

315 
453 

Headley,  p. 
Headon-with-Up-) 
ton,  p.                  ) 

Surrey 
Notts 

1,630 
2,300 

863 

268 

Harlaxton,  p. 
Harleston,  tn.  m. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

2,530 

494 
1,509 

llatcliffe,  p. 
Hatfield,  p. 

Lincoln 

York 

1,370 
21,150 

147 

2,721 

Heage.tns. 
Healaugh,  p. 

Derby 
York 

2,800 

'223 

Harlestou,  p. 

Suffolk 

615 

80 

Hatfield,  v. 

York 

1,840 

Healing,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,327 

92 

Harlestone,  p. 

Northa 

2,530 

610 

Hatfield,  p. 

Heref. 

1,528 

173 

Heanor,  p. 

Derby 

6,870 

59S2 

Harleton,  p. 
Harley,  p. 
Harling  (East),  p. 
Harling  (West},  p. 

Camb. 
Salop 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,100 

1,955 
2,572 
3034 

291 
229 
1,198 
106 

Hatfield  (Bishop'*),) 
tn.-p  th.             S 
Hatfield      (Broad-  ) 
Oak  or  Regis),     ) 

Herts 

Essex 

12,619 
8,810 

3,863 
2,034 

Heanor,  tn. 
Heanton-Punchar-t 
don,  p.                  ) 

Derby 
Devon 
Lincoln 

3,020 
1,250 

3,427 
576 
156 

Harlington,  p. 
Harlington,  p. 

Bedford 
Middles. 

1,815 
1,414 

597 

872 

Hatfield  (Peverell),  p. 
Hatford,p. 

Essex 
Berks 

4,728 

1,344 
115 

Heath',  or  Hetlie,  p. 

Derby 
Oxford 

1,611 
1,300 

378 
418 

Harlow,  tn.-p. 
Harmon  (St."),  p. 
Harmoudswortli,  p. 

Essex 
Radnor 

Middles 

4,000 
12,000 
3,480 

2,322 
1,307 

Hatherleigh,  tn.-p.  ) 
Hatiicrley  (Down),  p. 

Devon 

Glouc. 

7,048 
930 

1,710 
240 

Heather,  p. 
Heatbfield,  p. 
Heathfield,  p. 

Leices. 
Somer. 
Sussex 

1,015 
692 
7,970 

384 
135 

2,208 

Harmston,  p. 
Harnham  (West),  p. 
Harnhill.p. 

Lincoln 
Wilts 
Glouc. 

2,690 
1,130 
689 

414 
276 
77 

Hatherley  (Upper),  p. 
Hathern,  p. 
Hatherof,  p. 

Glouc. 
Leices. 
Glouc. 

810 
1,340 
2,160 

50 
1,187 
375 

Heaton,  tns. 
Heaton  (Little),  tns. 
Heaton-Norris,  tns. 

York 
Lane. 
Lane. 

1,637 
800 
15,697 

Harold's  Cross,  v. 
Harpenden,  p. 
Harpford,  p. 

Dublin 
Herts 
Devon 

5,061 
1,518 

1,960 
1,980 
253 

Hathersage,  p, 
Hatley  (Kust),  p. 
Hatley  (St.  George),  p 

Derbv 
Camb. 
Camb. 

13,630 
1,166 
999 

2,108 
146 
158 

Heavitree,  p. 
Heckfield,  p. 
Heckingham,  p. 

Devon 
Hants 

Norfolk 

3,469 

5,697 
1,102 

3,112 
1,321 
389 

Ilarpham,  p. 

York 

1,970 

266 

Hattersley,  tus. 

Chester 

497 

Heckington,  p. 

Lincoln 

5,720 

1,581 

Harpley,  p. 
Harpole,  p. 

Norfolk 
Northa. 

2,193 
1,560 

442 
778 

Hattou,  p. 
Hatton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Warw. 

4^099 

197 
266 

Heckmondwike,  v. 
Heddington,  p. 

York 
Wilts 

1,686 

4,540 
354 

Harpsden,  p. 
Harpswell,  p. 

Oxford 
Lincoln 

1,400 
2,180 

215 
103 

Haugham,  p. 
Haughley,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 

1,907 
2,518 

117 
971 

Heddon-ou-the-) 
Wall,  p.                  j 

North. 

4,663 

813 

Harptree  (East),  p. 
Harptree  (West),  p. 
Harray    and    Bir-  ) 
say,  p.                  ) 
Harrietsham,  p. 

Somer. 
Somer. 
Orkney 
Kent 

2,770 
2,850 

2,464 

722 
616 
2,499 
674 

Haughton,  tns. 
Haughton,  p. 
Haughton,  p. 
Haughton      (Le  ) 
Skerne),  p.        f 

Laucas. 
Notts 
Stafford 
Durham 

1,001 
1,860 

10,301 

3,042 
78 
510 
1,403 

Hedenhara,  p. 
Hedgerlev,  p. 
Hedingham    (Cas-) 
tie),  v.-p.              J 
Hedingliam(Sible),  p 

Norfolk 
Bucks 
Essex 
Essex 

1,770 
1,065 
2,429 
5,394 

283 
150 
1,39  1 
2,346 

Harrington,  tn.-p. 

Cumb. 

2,790 

2,169 

Haukswell,  p. 

York 

4,030 

326 

He<lon,  p. 

York 

1,440 

1,029 

Harrington,  p. 
Harrington,  p. 

Lincoln 
Nortlia. 

1,052 
2,519 

114 

201 

Hauseton,  p. 
Hautboia-Magna,  p. 

Camb. 

Norfolk 

568 
610 

313 
181 

Hedsor,  p. 
Heene,  p. 

Bucks 

Sussex 

526 
546 

183 
233 

Harringworth,  p. 

Northa. 

3,060 

368 

Hauxton,  p. 

Camb. 

568 

315 

Heigliam,  p. 

Norfolk 

7.745 

Harris,  p. 

4,250 

Havant,  tn.-p. 

Hants 

3201 

2,416 

Heigliington,  p. 

Durham 

7,278 

1,294 

Harristown,  p. 

Kildare 

4,680 

662 

Haveningham,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,659 

422 

Heighten  rSoutb),  p. 

Sussex 

923 

85 

Harrogate,  v. 
Harrold,  tn.-p 

York 
Bedford 

8,240 

8,678 
1,083 

HAVEKFOKD-\\  EST  ) 

M.  &  p  t.  s.      ; 

Pemb. 

... 

6,580 

Helen      (Bishops-  ) 
pate),  p.               ) 

Middles 

674 

Harroldston      (St.  ) 
Issel's),  p.            ) 

Pemb. 

3,830 

1,784 

Haverhill,  tn.-p  w. 
Havering  -  atte  -  ) 

Es.-Suff. 

2,549 

2,535 

Helen  (St.),  p. 
Helen  (St.),  p. 

Berks 

Norfolk 

3,181 

6,152 
525 

Harroldston(West),i>. 

Pemb. 

1,718 

140 

Bower,  p.              ) 

Essex 

423 

Helen  (St.),  p. 

Suffolk 

2,953 

Harrow-  on  -  the-  j 
Hill,  v.-p.             f 
Harrowden  (Great),  p 
Harrowden(Little),p. 
Harsley  (East),  p. 

Middle?. 
Nortlia. 
Northa. 
York 

9,870 
1,415 
1,480 

2.802 

4,951 

137 

638 

407 

Haveringland,  p. 
Haversham,  p. 
Hawarden,  tn.-p.  *. 
Hawerby      with) 
Beesby,  p.         f 

Norfolk 
Bucks 
Flint 
Lincoln 

2,062 
1,430 
17,695 

1,179 

143 
280 
6,203 

85 

Helen  (St.),  p. 
Helen's  (St.),  tn.  a. 
Helens  (St.),  p. 
Helens  (St.),  p. 
Helensburgh,  tn. 

Wore. 
Lancas. 
Hants 
Wexford 
Dumb. 

3,676 
671 

1,368 
14,866 
1,948 
214 
2,841 

Harston,  p. 

Camb. 

770 

Hawes,  tu.  *. 

York 

10,708 

Helhoughton.  p. 

Norfolk 

1,637 

348 

Harston,  p. 

Leices. 

1/109 

177 

Hawick,  tn.  th. 

Roxb. 

6,<>83 

Helier  (St.),  tn.  w.  s. 

Jersey 

29,133 

Harswell,  p. 

York 

1,106 

81 

Hawick,  p. 

Roxb. 

7,801 

Helland,  p. 

Cormv. 

2,475 

252 

Hart,  p. 

Durham 

7,880 

920 

Hawkchurch,  p. 

Dorset 

4,'iso 

773 

Hellesdou,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,013 

467 

Hartburn,  p. 

North. 

25,778 

1,606 

Hawkedon,  p 

Suffolk 

1,461 

859 

Hellidon,  p. 

Northa. 

840 

439 

Hartest,  p. 
Hartfield(N.&S.),p 
Hartford,  p. 

Suffolk 
Sussex 
Hunt. 

1,964 

10,967 
1,720 

832 
1,573 
382 

Hawkesbury,  p. 
Hawkhurst,  p. 
Hawkinge,  p. 

Glouc. 
Kent 
Kent 

9,770 
6,492 
521 

2,185 
2,704 
129 

Hellingly,  p. 
Helmdon,  p. 
Helmingham,  p. 

Sussex 

Northa. 
Suffolk 

6,015 
3,560 
2,438 

1,761 
603 
287 

Harthill,  p. 

Chester 

481 

130 

Hawkley,  p. 

Hants 

1,710 

329 

Helmsdale,v/ 

Sutherl. 

526 

Harthill-with-) 
Woodall,  p.       \ 
Harting,  p. 

York 
Sussex 

2,940 
7,832 

739 
1,330 

Hawkridge,  p. 
Hawkshead,  tn.-p. 
Hawksworth,  p. 

Somer. 
Lane. 
Notts 

3,725 
19,252 
720 

69 
2,283 
171 

Helmsley,  tn.-p.  s. 
Helmsley  (Gate),  p. 
Helmsley  (Upper),  p 

York 
York 

York 

44,382 
520 
850 

3,483 
293 

78 

Hartington,  p. 

Derby 

24,160 

2,089 

Hawkwell,  p. 

Essex 

1,353 

849 

Helperby,  tns. 

York 

Hartland,  tn.-p. 

Devon 

I(i7>:< 

2,183 

Hawling,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,846 

212 

Helperthorpe,  p. 

York 

2,620 

140 

Hartlebury,  p. 
Hartlepool,  tn.-p.  M.  s. 
Hartlev,  p. 
Hartley  (Mauditt),p. 

Wore. 
Durham 
Kent 
Hants 

5,49! 
990 
1,178 
1,339 

2,047 
9,503 
227 
87 

Hawnby,  p. 
Hawnes.orHaynes.p 
Haworth,  v. 
Hawridge,  p. 

York 
Bedford 
York 
Bucks 

24,319 

2,561 

"696 

814 
937 
6,848 
270 

Helpringham,  p. 
Helpstone,  p. 
HELSTON,  M.  w  s. 
p. 

Lincoln 
Northa. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 

2,600 
1,860 

829 
697 
3,355 

7,328 

Hartley  (Westpall),p. 
Hartley  (Whitney),  p. 

Hants 
Hants 

1,401 
2,405 

853 
1.582 

Hawstead-with-1 
Hardwick,  p.     ) 

Suffolk 

2,237 

556 

Hemblington,  p. 
Hemel-Hempstead  p 

Norfolk 
Herts 

"739 
7,136 

269 
7,073 

Hartlip,  p. 

Kent 

1,412 

343 

Hawton,  p. 

Notts 

2,160 

227 

Hemel  -  Hemp  -  \ 

_ 

Hartpury,  p. 

Glouc. 

3,618 

884 

Haxby,  p. 

York 

1,840 

527 

stead,  tn.  th.      \ 

Herts 

2,727 

Hartshill,  h. 

Warw. 

1,108 

Haxey,  p. 

Lincoln 

8,470 

2,129 

Hemingbrough,  p. 

York 

10,420 

2,072 

Hartshorn,  p. 
Hartwell,  p. 
Hartwell,  p. 

Derby 
Bucks 
Northa. 

2,510 
680 
1,850 

1,350 
151 
542 

Hay,  tn.-p  th. 
Haydock,  tna. 
Haydon,  p. 

Breck. 
Lane. 

Dorset 

2,602 
"632 

1,952 
1,994 
109 

Hemingbv,  p. 
Hemingford     (Ab-  ) 
bots),  p.                f 

Lincoln 
Hunt. 

2,430 
2,990 

407 
544 

Harty  (Isle  of  St. 
Thomas),  p. 
Harvington,  p. 

Kent 
Wore. 

3,488 
1,238 

118 
860 

Haydon-Bridge,  v. 
Haydor,  p. 

Essex 
North 
Lincoln 

2,470 
5,'l'40 

368 
2,065 
648 

Hemingford(Gre/),p 
Hemingstone,  p. 
Hemington,  p. 

Hunt. 

Suffolk 
Northa 

1,610 
1,444 

1,240 

1,258 

333 
175 

Harwell,  p. 

Berks 

2,482 

884 

Hayes,  p. 

Kent 

1,272 

552 

Hemington,  p. 

Somer. 

3,046 

444 

HARWICH,  M.  &  p.  ) 
'•/•     ,                 I 

Essex 

4,451 

Hayes,  or  Heeze,  p 
Hayfield,  v. 

Middles 
Derby 

5,670 

4,7S9 
1,757 

Hemley,  p. 
Hempnall,  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

816 
3,636 

63 
1,258 

Harworth,  p. 
Hascombe,  p. 

Notts 
Surrey 

4,380 

1,539 

595 
366 

Hayling,  isl. 
Hayling  (North),  p. 

Southa. 
Hants 

10,662 
2,539 

1,096 
272 

Hempstead,  p. 
Hempstead,  p. 

Essex 

Norfolk 

3,565 
1,756 

827 
838 
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ft 

HempsteHd,  p. 
Bempstead-  with-) 
South  Hamlet,  p.  j 
Hempton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Glouc 
Norfolk 

907 
1,311 

660 

194 

2,190 

477 

Higham,  p.     - 
Higham  (Booth),  tns. 
Bigham-Fer.  tn.-p.  s. 
Higham  (Gobion),  p. 

Suffolk 
I*ancas. 
Northa. 
Bedford 

880 

2,260 
1,287 

292 
839 
1,140 
134 

Hoduet,  p. 
Hoe,  p. 
Hoggeston,  or  Hog-  ) 
ston,  p.                 ; 

Salop 
Noriolk 
Bucks 

16,399 
1,400 
1,626 

2,057 
223 

220 

Bemsby,  p. 
Bemswell,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,766 

2,890 

739 
436 

Higham-on-the-  | 
Hill,  p.             f 

Leices. 

2,880 

644 

Hognastoii,  p. 
Hogshaw,  p. 

Derby 
Bucks 

1,884 
1,030 

299 
60 

Bemsworth,  p. 

York 

4,120 

997 

Hiuhbray,  p. 

Devon 

4,273 

823 

Hogsthorpe,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,325 

832 

Bemyock,  p. 
Beubury,  v  -p. 

Devon 
Glouc. 

5,437 
5,409 

1,185 
2,525 

Ilighclere,  p. 
Highgate,  v. 

Hants 
Middles. 

525 
1,242 

Hollieach,  tn.-p.  th. 
Holbeck,  tns. 

Lincoln 
York 

35,220 

5,191 
14,162 

Hemlon,  p. 

Middle?. 

8250 

3,333 

High-Hampton,  p 

Devon 

3,039 

Holbeton,  p. 

4,748 

1,029 

Hendrid  (East),  p. 
Hendrid  (Wist),  p. 
Heneglwys,  p. 
Henfield,  v.-p. 

Berks 
Berks 
Angles. 
Sussex 

8,099 
1,973 
2,062 
4,491 

949 
335 
647 
1,664 

Highley,  p. 
Highway,  p. 
Highweek.p. 
Highworth,  tn.-p.  to. 

Salop 
Wilts 
Devon 
Wilts 

1,527 
813 
2,422 
10,000 

359 
122 
1,398 
4,026 

Holborn    (St.   An-) 
drew),  p.              I 
Holbrook,  p. 
Holcombe,  p. 

Middles. 
Suffolk 
Somer. 

95 
8,153 
7fcO 

29,320 

857 
464 

Henfyn;,rw,  p. 
H  engrave,  p: 

Cardi-. 

Suffolk 

2,261 
1,044 

890 

240 

Hilborough,  p. 
Hildersham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Camb. 

3,101 
1,499 

366 

248 

Holcombe      (Bur-  ) 
nell),  p.                \ 

Devon 

1,836 

Benham,  p. 
Henlev,  p. 

Essex 

Suffolk 

2,958 
1,232 

911 

326 

Hilgav,  p. 
Hilf,  p.  * 

Norfolk 
Glouc. 

7,860 
2,476 

1,710 
216 

Holcombe  (Rogus),p 
Holcot,  p. 

Devon 
Northa 

3,024 
1,670 

759 
508 

Henley-  in  -Arden,) 

Hill,  tiis. 

Wore. 

1,122 

Holcut,  p. 

Bedford 

880 

62 

tD.  f/l.                           ) 

Wnrw. 

1,143 

Hillary  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

8,657 

3,021 

Holdenby,  p. 

Northa 

1,855 

211      I 

Benley-cn-Tlmmes,p. 
HKNI.EY    -    ON    -  ) 
THAMKS,  p.  th.    J 

Oxford 

Oxford 

1,737 

3,733 
3,869 

Hillary  (St.),  p. 
Hill  Deverill,  p. 
Hillesden,  p. 

Glamor. 
Wilts 
Bucks 

1,200 
1,420 
2,150 

157 

122 
244 

Holdenhurst,  p. 
Holdgate,  p. 
Holford,  p. 

Hants 
Salop 
Somer. 

7,390 
1,896 
796 

1,330      I 
211      i 
181      ' 

Ilenllan,  p. 

Cardig. 

887 

117 

Hillfarance,  p. 

Somer. 

920 

616 

Holker  (Lower),  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,225 

Henllan,  p. 
Henllis,  p. 

Denbigh 

Mourn 

14,283 
2,622 

2,491 
265 

llillmgdon,  p. 
Hillington,  p. 

Middles 
Norfolk 

4,720 
2,529 

9,588 
346 

Holker  (Upper),  tns. 
Holkham.p 

Lancas. 
Norfolk 

5,973 

1,131 
683 

Henlow,  p. 

Bedford 

2,450 

970 

Hillington,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,516 

87 

Hollacombe,  p. 

Devon 

1,218 

103      : 

Hennlan-Amgoed,  p. 

Carmar 

3651 

439 

Hillmarton,  p. 

Wilts 

4,182 

828 

Holland  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

2,083 

508 

Hennock,  p. 

Devon 

3,469 

894 

Hillmorton,  p. 

Warw. 

3,150 

1,049 

Holland  (Little),  p. 

Kssex 

916 

86 

Hemiy  (Great),  p. 
Benny  (Little),  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

1,120 
410 

427 
99 

Hillsborough,tn.-p.ie. 
Hilperton,  p. 

Down 
Wilts 

8,485 
1,078 

5,877 
996 

Hollesley,  p. 
Holliugbouni,  p. 

Suffolk 
Kent 

4,026 
4,560 

678 
1,302 

Henry's  Moat,  p. 
Henshaw,  tns 

Pemb. 

North 

3,166 

323 
615 

Hilston,  p. 
Hilton,  p. 

York 
Dorset 

548 
2,974 

50 
761 

Hollington,  p. 
llolliiigwortli,  tns. 

Sussex 
Chester 

2,470 

579        : 

2,347 

Henstead,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,918 

6591 

Hilton,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,280 

384 

Hollym.p. 

York 

3,740 

516 

Henstridge,  p. 
Hentland,  p 

Somer. 
Heref. 

4,252 
2,905 

1,136 
643 

Hilton,  p. 
Himbleton,  p. 

York 
Wore. 

1,340 
2,040 

110 

402 

Hollywood,  tn.-p. 
Hollywood,  p 

Down 
Wickl. 

6,064 
18,384 

4,317 
2,021 

Heptonstall,  v. 
Hepworth,  p. 

York 
Suffolk 

1,677 

4,177 
682 

Hinder,  p. 

Hinckley,  tn.-p.  m 

Stafford 
Leices. 

1,185 
6,200 

400 
7,071 

Hollywood,  p. 
Holme,  tns. 

Dublin 
Westml 

3,998 

835 
1,154 

Hepworth,  tns. 

York 

1,532 

Hinderclay,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,458 

391 

Holme,  p. 

Orkney 

749 

Herbranston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,989 

255 

Hinderwail,  p. 

York 

4,400 

1,947 

Holme,  p. 

Notts 

1,330 

144 

HERKIOKD,  c.  M.  &  ) 

P.  IV.  S.                            J 

Heref. 

12,108 

Bindley,  tns 
Hindolveston,  p. 

Lancas 

Norfolk 

2,490 

7,023 
748 

Holme  (Cultram),  p. 
Holme  (East),  p. 

Cumb. 
Dorset 

38,962 
1,200 

3,212 
61 

Heriot,  p. 

Edinb. 

352 

Hindon,  tn.-p.  th. 

Wilts 

212 

710 

Holme  (Hale),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,601 

524      I 

Hermitage,  p. 

Dorset 

"751 

139 

Hindringham,  p. 

Norfolk 

3,313 

749 

Holme-Lacy,  p. 

Heref. 

3,192 

322 

Herne,  tn.-p. 
Hernhill.p. 

Kent 

5,399 
2,816 

3,094 
657 

Hingham,  tn.-p. 
Hinksey  (North),'  p. 

Norfolk 
Berks 

3,649 

900 

1,698 

488 

Holme     (Pierre-  ) 
pout),  p.            J 

Notts 

2,120 

179 

Bernard,  p. 
Berringfleet,  p. 

Hants 
Suffolk 

2,963 

1,720 

615 

179 

Hinksey  (South),  p. 
Hinlip/p.           ;<P 

Berks 
Wore. 

550 
1,054 

300 
126 

Holme-next-Runc-  ^ 
ton,  p.                   ) 

Norfolk 

1,096 

828 

Herringswell,  p. 
Herstmonceaux,  p. 

Suffolk 
Sussex 

2,540 
5,039 

225 
1,292 

Hinstock,  p. 
Hintlesham,  p. 

Salop 

Suffolk 

3,036 

2,828 

862 

584 

Bolmt-next-the-  ) 
Sea,  p.               f 

Norfolk 

2,512 

SCO 

HERTFORD,   M.   &) 
p  i.                      ] 
Hertingfordbury,  p. 
Hesket-in-the-1'or-  ( 
est,  p.                   j 

Herts 
Herts 
Cumb. 

2,586 
14,961 

6,605 
752 
2,051 

Binton  (Amimer),  p. 
Hinton  (Blewett),  p. 
Hinton  (Broad),  p. 
Hintou     (Charter-  ) 
house),  p.             j 

Hants 
Somer. 
Wilts 

Somer. 

2,349 
1,102 
3,659 
2,890 

384 
322 
714 
719 

Bolme-upon-Spal-  ) 
ding-Moor,  p.       J 
Bolme-on-the-  ) 
Wolds,  p.        \ 
Holmer,  p. 

York 
York 
Heref. 

10,820 
1,360 
3,069 

1,713 
153 

747 

Hesket  (Upper  and  ) 
Nether),'  tn.         \ 

Cumb. 

806 

Hinton-on-the-  ) 
Green,  p.        f 

Glouc. 

2,259 

192 

Holmpatdck,  p. 
Holmpton,  p. 

Dublin 
York 

2,131 
1,462 

2,904 
92 

Hesketh  with  Bee-  ) 
consall,  p.            I 
Heslerton,  p. 

Lancas. 
York 

3,632 
6,170 

692 
618 

Hinton-in-the-  / 
Hedges,  p.     J 
Hinton  (Little),  p. 

Northa. 
Wilts 

2,070 
1,815 

157 
854 

HolnePp.    P 
Bolnest,  p. 
Holsworthy,  tn.-p.  to. 

Devon 
Dorset 
Devon 

4,197 
2,062 
8,836 

886 
163 
1,833 

Hesliiigton     (St.  ) 
Paul),  p.            [ 
Ilessett,  p 

York 
Suffolk 

1,187 
1,568 

228 

487 

Hinton  (Martell,  p. 
Hinton  (Parva  or  ) 
Stanbridge),  p.  J 

Dorset 
Dorset 

1,534 
439 

324 

55 

Holt,  tn.-p.  ,. 
Holt,  p. 
Holt,  p. 

Norfolk 
Wore. 
Denbigh 

2,991 
2,911 
6,158 

1,726 
539 
1,536 

Hesgle,  v.-p. 
Heston,  p. 

York 
Middles. 

3,910 

3,7^0 

1.576  , 
4,961 

Hinton        (St.  ) 
George),  p.     j 

Somer. 

1,500 

728 

Holt,  tn.  p. 
Holtby,  p. 

Denbigh 
York 

1,046 

1,029 
169 

Heswall,  p. 
Hethe,  p 

Chester 
Oxford 

5,380 
1,300 

657 

418 

Hinton        (St.     ) 
Mary),  P-           f 

Dorset 

982 

345 

Holton,  p. 
Holton,  p. 

Oxford 
Somer. 

1,524 
491 

244 
237 

Bethel,  p. 
Hethersett,  p. 
Hethengill,  tns. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Cumb. 

1,428 
2,674 

210 
1,209 
792 

Hintou  (Waldridge) 
or  Waldnst),  p.    \ 
Hints,  p. 

Berks 

Stnfford 

2,180 
1,849 

889 
218 

Holton,  p. 
Holton  (Beckering).p. 
Holton-le-Clay,  p. 

Suffolk 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,130 
1,862 
1,430 

516      i 
185 
319 

Betton-le-llole,  v. 
Hevemngham,  p. 

Durham 
Suffolk 

1,659 

5,664 
422 

lliuxhill,  p. 
Hinxton,  p. 

Kent 
Camb. 

'663 
1,503 

135 

465 

Holton  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Holverstone,  p. 

Suffolk 
Noriolk 

837 
480 

192 

80 

Hever,  p. 

Kent 

2,608 

603 

Hinxworth,  p. 

Herts 

1,440 

847 

Holwell,  p. 

Bedford 

650 

189 

Heversham,  p. 
Heviniham,  p 
Hewelsfield,  p. 
Hewisli,  or  Huish,  p 
Hexliam,  p. 
Hi 

Westml. 
Norfolk 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
North. 

19,749 
2,855 
1,189 
754 
27,973 

4,432 
842 
497 
129 
6,537 

Hipperholme,  tns. 
Birnant,  p. 
Histon,  p. 
Hitcham,  p. 
Hitcham,  p. 

York 
Montg 
Camb. 
Bucks 

Suffolk 

4,000 
2,3CO 
1,370 
4,1*1  7 

6,091 
308 
2,011 
236 
1,037 

Holwell,  p. 
Holybourne,  p. 
Holycross,  v.-p. 
Holy-Cross  and  St.  ) 
Giles,  p.                j" 

Dorset 
Hants 
Tip. 
Salop 

2,356 
2,564 
8,138 

462      j 
583 
164 
1,944 

exham,  in.  /. 
Hexton,  p. 
Heybridge,  p. 
1  ty,  on,  p. 

North. 
Herts 
Kssex 
Kssex 

1,453 

2,136 
2,470 

4,601 
278 
1,330 
368 

Hitchenden,     or  ) 
Hughendon.p.  ) 
Hitchin,  p. 
Hitchin,  tn.  t. 

Bucki 

Herts 

Herts 

5,751 
6,457 

1,541 

7,077 
5258 

Holy-Cross  (West-  I 
gate  without),  p.  J 
Holy  -  Cross  -  Per-  ) 
shore,  p.               f 

Kent 
Wore. 

103 
2,950 

1,078 
2,528      ; 

He}  don,  p. 
Heydon,  p.  2d  m. 
Beyford  (Lower),  p. 
Beyford  (Nether),  p. 
Beyford  (Upper),  p. 
He>  lord  (Lpper),  p. 
Hcyu|>,  p. 
Beysham,  p. 
Bexshott,  p. 
Heytesbury.  tn.-p. 
Heythrop,  p. 
Hmwood,  tn. 
Hilialdstow,  p. 
Hickleton,  p. 
1       Bicklmg,  p. 
:       Bickling  p. 
i       Bijsham,  p. 

York 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
Northa. 
Oxlord 
Northa. 
Radnor 
Lancas. 
Sussex 
Wilts 
Oxford 
Lancas 
Lincoln 
York 
Norfolk 
Notts 
Kent 

1,440 
1,942 
1,650 
1,690 
1,300 
726 
1,180 
1,704 
2,171 
3,SbO 

[jatt 

4,390 
1,047 
4,334 
2,'J30 
3,155 

1,029 
300 
605 
624 
899 
104 
169 
593 
432 
1,210 
190 
12,194 
801 
143 
812 
613 
|        843 

Hittisleigh,  p. 
Hoath,  p. 
Hoathly  (East),  p. 
Hoathly  (West),  p. 
Hobkirk,  p. 
Boby,  p. 
llockering,  p. 
Hockertoti,  p. 
Hockham,  p. 
Hockley,  p 
HockiiffeTp. 
Hockwold-cum-  1 
Wilton,  p.       j 
Hockworthy,  p. 
lloddam,  p. 
Boddesdou,  in.th. 
Hodgertou,  p. 

Devon 
Kent 
Sussex 
Sussex 
Koxb. 
Leices. 
Noriolk 
Notts 
Norfolk 
Essex 
Bediord 
Norfolk 

Devon 
Dumf. 
Herts 
Pemb. 

1,155 

898 
2,000 
483 

1,060 
1,931 
1,373 
3,406 
4.614 
1,021 
7,478 
2,526 

"709 

185 
359 
667 
1,068 
750 
405 
420 
114 
690 
838 
439 
1,067 
882 
1,797 
1,854 
78 

Holyhead,  p. 
Holy  head,  tn.  P.  s. 
Holy  Island,  p. 
Holy-Khood,  p. 
Holytow  n,  v. 
Boly  Trinity,  p. 
Holy  Trinity,  p. 
Holy  Trinity,  p. 
Holy  Trinity,  p. 
Holy  well,  p. 
Holy  well,  tn.  p.  f. 
Holywell,  tns. 
llolywell  -  cum  -  i 
Needing  worth,  p.  ) 
Holy  wood,  p. 
Homersnelu,  p. 
Homiugton,  p. 

Angles. 
Angles. 
North 
Hants 
Lanark 
Dorset 
Dorset 

SS3 

Flint 
Flint 
North. 
Hunt. 
Dumf. 
Suffolk 
Wilts 

6,988 
8,296 

3,310 
13,382 

3,290 

"981 
1,340 

8,863 
6,622      i 
908 
1,681      i 
9UO      : 
1,122      i 
1,549 
1,616 
16,504 
11,301 
5,740 

'915 
1,060 
248 
176 
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PlACB. 

County. 

Area, 

SSI 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 

1851, 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 
itcrt-i. 

5£ 

Honeybourne       ) 
(Church)          V 

Wore. 

1,812 

112 

Horton,  p. 
Horton,  p. 

Bucks 
North. 

1,610 
5,550 

842 
4,449 

Hunsworth,  tns. 
HUNTINGDON,  it.  s 

York 
Hunt. 

1,156 

8,882 

with  Poden,  p.  ) 

Horton,  p. 

Dorset 

2,740 

440 

"             p 

Hunt. 

6  219 

Honeychurch,  p. 

Devon 

607 

59 

Horton,  p. 

Glouc. 

3,540 

461 

Huntingfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,'l3t 

411 

Honilv,  p. 

Warw. 

642 

49 

Horton,  p. 

Northa. 

2,790 

56 

Huntington,  p. 

Heref. 

1,937 

260 

Honing,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,400 

348 

Horton,  p. 

Stafford 

4,570 

967 

Huntiniton   p. 

York 

4,607 

666 

Honingham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,563 

332 

Hortoii  (Kirbv),  p. 

Kent 

2,813 

747 

HuntleyVP 

Glouc. 

1,409 

555 

Bonington,  p. 
Honington,  p. 
Honington,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Warw. 

1,454 
1,203 
2,441 

152 
331 
308 

Horton-in-Ribbles-  ) 
dale,  p.                 \ 
Horwich,  tn. 

York 
Lancas. 

18,970 

467 
2,104 

Huntly,  p. 
Huutly,  tu.  th. 
Bunton,  p. 

Aberd. 
Aberd. 
K&nt 

s'oei 

4,061 
3,131 
810 

HONUON,  tn.-p.  M.  ) 
&  p.  t.                   ) 

Devon 

3,046 

3,427 

Borwood,  p. 
Borwood  (Great),  p. 

Devon 
Bucks 

"860 
3,109 

105 
834 

Huntsham,  p 
Huntshaw  p 

Devon 
Devon 

1,875 
2,050 

170 
266 

Honiton-Clist,  p. 

Devon 

1,725 

422 

Horwood  fLittle),  p. 

Bucks 

1,950 

427 

Iluntshill.  p. 

Somer. 

9289 

1,594 

Honley,  tns. 

York 

5595 

Hose,  p. 

Leices 

2,140 

471 

Hunworth,  p. 

Norfolk 

838 

207 

IToo,  p. 
Hoo  (St.  Mary),  p. 

Suffolk 
Kent 

2,'866 

195 
320 

Hospital,  v.-p. 
Hotham,  p. 

Limer. 
York 

3,999 
2,670 

1,977 
336 

Hurdsfield,  tns. 
Hurley,  p. 

Chester 
Berks 

4,097 

4,016 
1,269 

Hoo,  or    St.  Wer-  ) 
burgh,  p.              ) 

Kent 

6,032 

1,000 

Hothfield,  p. 
Hougham,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 

1,777 
3,275 

837 
1,936 

Hursley,  p. 
Burst,  p. 

Hants 
Kent 

10,493 
459 

1,532 
52 

Hooe,  p. 
Hook,  p. 

Sussex 
Wexford 

2,448 
1,065 

574 
504 

Hougham,  p. 
Hou»h-on-the-H01,p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

2,590 
3,600 

845 
605 

Burst,  p. 
Hurst  (Old),  p 

Berks 
Hunt. 

6,845 
1,350 

2,465 
166 

Hook,  p. 
Boole,  p. 
Hooton  (Pagnell),  p 

Dorset 
Lancas. 
York 

1,237 
2,923 
2,485 

261 
977 
897 

Bougbton,  p. 
Houghtoii,  p. 
Hougliton,  p. 

Hunt. 
Hants 
Sussex 

1,640 
2,642 
1,455 

519 
438 
193 

Hurst  (Pierpont),  p. 
Hurstbourne  -  Pri  -  ) 
ors,  p.                   ) 

Sussex 
Hants 

5,046 
3,132 

2,219 
468 

Hooton  (Roberts),  p. 
Hope,  p. 

York 
Derby 

1,048 
38,563 

218 
4,604 

Hougbtou       (Con-  ) 
quest),  p.              f 

Bedford 

3,345 

786 

Hurstbourne  (Tar-  ) 
rant),  p.              ) 

Hants 

5,036 

867 

Bope.or  Estvn,  tn.-p. 
Hope  (All  Saints),  p. 
Hope  (Baggot),  p. 

Flint 
Kent 
Salop 

9,166 
1,464 
460 

2,792 
34 
87 

Hougliton  (Great),  p. 
Houghton-on-tlie-  ) 
Bill,  p.                  S 

Northa. 
Leices. 

1,783 

2,450 

317 
442 

Hursterspoint,  p. 
Hunrorth,  p. 
Husborn-Crawley,  p. 

Sussex 
Durham 
Bedford 

5,046 
3,930 
1,520 

2,219 
1,449 
614 

Hope  (Bowdler),  p 

Salop 

1,731 

169 

Houghton-on-the-  ) 

Norfolk 

601 

60 

Husthwaite,  p. 

York 

2,431 

613 

Bope-  under  -Din-) 

Heref. 

3,796 

650 

Bill,  p.                 \ 

Buttoft,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,810 

586 

more),  p.              f 
Hope  (Mausell),  p. 
Hopesay,  p. 
Hoptou,  p. 
Hopton  (Castle),  p. 
Hopton  -  in  -  the  -  ) 
Hole,  p.                \ 
Hopton  (Monk),  p. 
Hopton-Mutford,  p. 
Bopton  (Wafers),  p. 
Hopwood,  tns. 

Heref. 
Salop 
Suffolk 
Salop 

Salop 
Salop 
Suffolk 
Salop 
Lancas. 

1.173 

4,060 
1,373 
2,552 
562 
2,208 
1.287 
1,610 

189 

680 
674 
161 
23 
188 
331 
444 
1,575 

HoDghton-in  -  the-  ) 

Bole,  p.                f 
Hougliton  (Little),  p. 
Houghton  (Long),  p. 
Boughton  (New),  p. 
Boughton  (Regis),  p. 
Houghton    -    le    -  ^ 
Spring,  tn.-p./.   ) 
Bounani,  p. 
Bound,  p. 
Hounslow,  tns.  th. 

Norfolk 
Northa. 
North. 
Norfolk 
Bedford 
Durham 
Roxb. 
Hants 
Middles 

978 
1,070 
4,113 
1,495 
4,500 
15,494 

4,691 

233 

558 
861 
224 
2,218 
20,284 
252 
627 
3.514 

Button,  tns. 
Hulton,  p. 
Button,  p. 
Hutton,  p. 
Hutton-Bushell,  p. 
Hutton-and-Corrie,p 
Hutton-Cranswick,  p. 
Hutton  -  in  -  the  -  | 
Forest,  p.              ( 
Hutton  (Mugna),  p. 
Button's-  Am  bo,  p. 

Lancas. 
Berwick 
Essex 
Somer. 
York 
Dumf. 
York 
Cumb. 

York 
York 

l',699 
1,876 
5,070 

6,303 
2,300 
2,080 
2  300 

500 
1,102 
867 
395 

836 
1,276 

282 
266 
438 

Horbling,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,620 

550 

Houston,  v.-p. 

Renfrew 

2,763 

Buxbam,  p. 

Devon 

761 

156 

Borbury,  tns. 
Bordle,  p. 
i      Hordley,  p. 
Horeabbey,  p. 
Horetown,  p. 

York 
Hants 
Salop 
Tip. 
Wexford 

4,385 
2,479 
1,520 
3,991 

2,803 
882 
325 
292 
1,097 

Hove,  p. 
Hoveringham,  p. 
Boveton(St.John),p 
Hoveton(St.  Peter),  p. 
Hovingham,  p. 

Sussex 

Notts 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
York 

"872 
1,050 
1,541 

952 
9,044 

4,1, 

403 
273 
122 
1,245 

Buyton,  p. 
Hyckham  (North),  p. 
Hyckham  (South),  p. 
Hyde,  tus.  s. 
Hylton,  tns. 

Lancas. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Chester 
Durban: 

9,087 
990 
1,804 

3,952 
443 
141 
11  559 
646 

Hoi-field,  p. 
!      Horhan,;  p. 

Glouc. 

Suffolk 

1,287 
1,483 

998 
436 

How-Caple,  p. 
Howden,  p. 

Heref. 
York 

1,018 
16,292 

158 

5,178 

Hyssington,  p. 
HTTHE,*.*. 

Salop 
Kent 

2,382 

835 
2  857 

Horksley  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

3,084 

749 

Bowden,  tn.  *. 

York 

2,235 

Kent 

13  16t 

Horksley  (Little),  p. 
Horkstow,  p. 

Essex 
Lincoln 

1,024 
2,085 

216 
251 

Bowe,  p. 
Howell,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

"757 
1,650 

111 

By  the  (West),  p 

Kent 

1,423 

'178 

Horley,  p. 
Horley,  p. 

Oxford 
Surrey 

970 
7,215 

392 
1,415 

Howick,  p. 
Howth,  p. 

North. 
Dublin 

1,692 
2,670 

315 
1,715 

Ilierius,  p. 
Iberton.  p. 

Wexford 
Dorset 

892 
1,383 

552 
218 

Hormead  (Great),  p. 
Hormead  (Little),  p. 

Herts 
Herts 

2,160 
1,040 

601 

87 

Howth,  tn. 
Hoxne,  p. 

Dublin 
Suffolk 

4,257 

829 
1,262 

Ibsley,  p. 
Il»tock,p. 

Hants 
Leices. 

1,748 

4,846 

316 

2,202 

Horn,  p. 
Horn  (Blotton),  p. 

Rutland 
Somer. 

1,082 

27 
92 

Hoy,  p. 

Hoyland-Bigb,  p. 

Orkney 
York 

1,934 

615 
8,345 

lbstone,p. 
Iccumb,  p. 

Bucks 
Glouc. 

1,112 
970 

310 
140 

Hornby,  p. 

York 

3,713 

831 

Hubberston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,880 

1,040 

Ickenbam,  p. 

Middles. 

1  400 

364 

Horiicastle,  tu.-p.  s. 
Hornchurcb,  p. 
Horudon  (East),  p. 

Lincoln 
Essex 
Essex 

2,510 
6,799 
1,477 

5,017 
2,378 
475 

Bucking,  p. 
Hucknall-Torkard,  p. 
Huddersfield,  p. 

Kent 
Notts 
York 

1,188 
3,270 
15,080 

121 

2,970 
46,130 

Ickford,  p. 
Ickham,  p. 
Ickleford,  p. 

Bucks 
Kent 
Herts 

1,249 
2,410 
2,440 

409 
586 
574 

Horndon-on-the-  ) 
Hill,  p.              \ 

Essex 

2,634 

532 

BUUDEKsnELD,  ) 

p.  t.              y 

York 

30,880 

Icklesham,  p. 
Ickleton,  p. 

Sussex 
Camb. 

5,700 
2,672 

728 
813 

Horndon  (West),  p. 
Home,  p. 
Horning,  p. 
;      Horninghold,  p. 

Essex 
Surrey 
Norfolk 
Leices. 

470 
4531 
2,567 
1,205 

62 
659 
466 
103 

Huddington,  p. 
Huggate,  p. 
Hughlcy,  p. 
Huisb,  p. 

Wore. 

York 
Salop 
Devon 

890 
6,500 
1,110 

986 

89 
547 
112 
161 

Icklingham  (All  [ 
Saints),  &c.p.) 
Ickworth,  p. 
Idbuiy,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Oxford 

6,560 
1,350 
1  370 

652 

71 
222 

Horninglow,  tns. 
;      Horuingsea,  p. 
Horningsham,  p. 
Horningslieath,  p. 

Stafford 
Camb. 
Wilts 
Suffolk 

1,580 
2,641 
2,200 

815 
371 
1,188 
670 

Buish,  p. 
Buish    (Champ-) 
flower),  p.         $ 
Buish  (Episcopi;,  p. 

Wilts 
Somer. 
Somer. 

754 
2,909 
2,314 

129 
445 
760 

IddesJeigh,  p. 
We,  p. 
Ideford,  p. 
Iden,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 
Devon 
Sussex 

2,952 
1,435 
1,471 
2  947 

518 
694 
319 
626 

lorning.oft,  p. 
Hornsea,  tn.-p.  m. 
llornsey,  p. 

Norfolk 
York 
Middles 

1,405 
3,348 
2,895 

267 
945 
7,135 

Huish  (North),  p. 
Huish  (South),  p. 
Hulcott,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 
Bucks 

2,662 
1,150 
850 

464 
382 
150 

Idlicote,  p. 
Idmiston,  p. 
Iffley,  p. 

Warw. 
Wilts 
Oxford 

1,408 
5,5^0 
1.7C9 

91 
550 
969 

Hornton.p. 

Oxford 

1,400 

591 

Hullavington,  p. 

Wilts 

3,121 

708 

1  field,  p. 

Kent 

312 

91 

HorsellTp!  P' 
Horsemonden,  p. 

Norfolk 
Surrey 
Kent 

4,177 
2,890 
4,517 

688 
762 
1,226 

Hull-Bisiiop,  p. 
HULL    (Kingston-) 
on),  M.  &  p.  t.  s.  ) 

Somer. 
York 

1,341 

1,677 
84,630 

Itield,  or  Shingle-) 
well,  p.                 J 
I  ford,  p. 

Sussex 
Sussex 

4,116 
2,173 

1,112 
182 

Horsemlon,  p. 

Bucks 

517 

51 

Hulme,  tns. 

Laucas. 

53,413 

llton,  p. 

Monm. 

34 

Horsepath,  p. 

Oxford 

1,164 

333 

Hulton  (Little),  tus. 

I.ancas. 

3,184 

Igborou^h,  p. 

Norfolk 

1*599 

245 

Horsesbeath,  p. 
Horsey-next-  the-) 
Sea,p. 

Camb. 
Norfolk 

1,849 
1,863 

508 
161 

Button  (Middle),  tns 
B  umber,  p. 
Humberstone,  p. 

Lancas. 
Heref. 
Leices. 

1,494 

2,030 

888 
269 
480 

Ighterniurragli,  p. 
Ightneld,  p. 
Ightham,  p. 

Cork 
Salop 
Kent 

5,556 
1,568 
2,540 

347 
347 
1,121 

Horslorth,  tns. 

York 

4,584 

H  umberstone,  p. 

Lincoln 

S.145 

259 

Iken,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,597 

821 

Ilonham,  tn.-p. 

Sussex 

10,770 

5,947 

Humbie,  p. 

Had. 

925 

Ham,  p. 

Stafford 

2,939 

233 

Horslmm    (St.) 
Faith),  p.       ; 

Norfolk 

923 

Bumbleton,  p. 
Hundleby,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 

6,017 
980 

587 
824 

llchester,  tn.-p.  s. 
llderton,  p. 

Somer. 
North. 

653 
9,070 

641 

Ilorsmgton,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,700 

399 

Bundon,  p. 

Suffolk 

4,461 

1,218 

llford  (Great),  tns. 

Essex 

3,745 

Honington,  p. 

Somer. 

3,591 

834 

llungerford,  tn  -p.  w. 

Be.-Wil. 

6940 

8,072 

llford  (Little),  p. 

Essex 

"7fiS 

187 

Horsley,  v.-p. 
Ilorsley,  p. 
Horsley  (East),  p. 
Ilorsley  (Long),  p. 
Ilorsley  (West),  p. 

Glouc. 
Derby 
Surrey 
North. 
Surrey 

4,182 
2,792 
1,824 
12,849 
2,993 

2,931 
2,161 
247 
995 
719 

Bungerton,  p. 
Ilunnianby,  p. 
Hunmngham,  p. 
Hunsdon,  p. 
Hunsingore,  p. 

Leices. 
York 
Warw. 
Herts 
York 

2,910 

8,882 
1,170 
1,928 
3,660 

289 
1,346 
319 
481 
586 

Ilfracombe,  p. 
llfracombe,  tn  t. 
Ilkeston,  tn.-p.  th. 
llketshall  (St.  An-) 
drew),  p.              ( 

Devon 
Devon 
Derby 
Suffolk 

5,583 
2,290 
l,69i 

8,677 
2,919 
6.122 
6C5 

Horsted  (Keynea),  p 
Horsted  (Little),  p. 
Hoirted.with-Stan.) 
pinfield,  p.            \ 

Sussex 
Sussex 
Norfolk 

4,304 
2,240 
2,733 

847 
283 
595 

Hunstanton,  p. 
Ilmistun,  p. 
Hunston,  p. 
Hunstonworth,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Durban, 

2,294 
957 
1.00:! 
10,380 

490 
142 
219 
615 

llketshall  (St.  ) 
John),  p.      f 
llketshall  (St.  Law-) 
reace),  p.             } 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

742 
1,073 

72 
203 
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Pop. 

1851. 

PLACE. 

County. 
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acres. 

& 

Ilketshall  (St.  Mar 
garet),  p. 
Ilkley,  v.-p.    . 
Iilington,  p. 
lllmire,  or  Illmer,  p 
Hlogan,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 
Norfolk 
Bucks 
Cornw. 

2,08 
8,88 
1,298 
674 
8,317 

80 

1,20 
11 

8 
9,25 

Inwardleigh,  p.- 
Inworth,  p. 
Iping,  p. 
Ipplepen,  p. 
Ippohtts,  p. 
Ipsden,  p 

Devon 
Essex 
Sussex 
Devon 
Herts 
Oxford 

6,28 
1,55 

1,92 
4,67 
2,97 
3,374 

69 
71 

43 

62 

John  (St.),  p. 
John  (St.),  p. 
John  (St.),  p. 
John  (St.),  p. 
John  (St.,  Becker-  ) 
nut),  p. 

North. 
York 
Jersey 
Glamor 
Cumb. 

2,85 

8,28 

"43 

2,75 

31,146 
1,248 
2,021 
1,215 
641 

Ilmington,  p. 
liminster,  tu.-p.  IT. 

Warw. 
Somer. 

4,000 
4.051 

98 
3,29 

Ipsley,  p. 
Ipstones,  p 

Warw. 

Stafford 

2,514 
6,49( 

1,09 
1,29 
3°  91' 

John  (St.,  Lee),  p. 
John  (St.,  Thruap-) 

North. 
York 

15,090 
8,280 

2,073 
1,248 

llsington,  p. 
Haley  (Eart).  tn.-p.  w 

Ilsley  (West;,  p. 

Berks 
Berks 

7.56' 
2,979 
3,610 

1,21* 

Irby-upon-Hum-  ) 
ber,  p.               » 

Lincoln 

1,811 

253 

ham),  p.                ) 
Johnston,  p. 
Johustone,  v. 

Pemb. 
Renfrew 

1,293 

263 

5  872 

'   Ilstou,  p. 
Ilton,  p. 

Glamor 
Somer. 

2,879 
1,719 

.      35i 
528 

Irby-in-lhe-Marsh,  ] 
Irchester,  p. 

Lincoln 
Northa 

1,090 
1,980 

203 
960 

Johnstone,  p. 
Johnstown,  p. 

Dumf. 

Kildare 

1,243 

1J261 
201 

Imber,  p. 
Immingham,  p. 
Imphrick,  p.  • 
Impington,  p. 

Wilts 
Lincoln 
Cork 
Camb. 

3,093 
3,715 
4,113 

1,200 

440 
242 
836 
273 

Ireby,  tn.-p. 
Ireton-Kirk,  p. 
Irmingland,  p. 
Irnhain,  p. 

Cumb. 
Derby 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

3,632 
2,290 
714 

3,520 

505 
735 
13 
849 

Johnstown,  p. 
Jonesborough,  p. 
Jordanston,  p. 
Julianstown,  p. 

Tip. 
Armagl 
Pemb. 
Meath 

2,180 
2,180 
1,876 
3,019 

539 
1,597 
144 
645 

Inagh,  p. 
Ince,  p. 
luce-Blonde!],  tns. 

Clare 
Chester 
Laucas. 

19,888 
3,845 

3,005 
422 
561 

Iron-Actou,  p. 
Irstead,  p. 
Irthington,  p. 

Glouc. 
Norfolk 
Cumb. 

2,927 
1,065 
6,050 

1,265 
155 
1,001 

Juliot  (St.),  p. 
Jura-  and  -Collou-) 
say,  p.                   ) 

Coruw. 
Argyle 

2,699 

258 
1,901 

Itice-in-Macker-  ) 
field,  tns.         j- 

Lanras 

3,670 

Irthlingborougb,  p. 

Irton,  p. 

Northa. 
,Cumb. 

3,720 
5,270 

1,577 
672 

Jurby,  p. 
Just  (St.),  v.-p. 

Is.  Mai 
Cornw. 

7,421 

985 
8,759 

Inch,  p. 
Inch,  p. 

Wigton 
We.-Wi 

6,803 

3122 
1,575 

Irvine,  p. 
Irvine,  M.  m.  s. 

Ayr 
Ayr 

5,719 
4,790 

Just-in-lloseland) 
(St.),  p.               f 

Cornw. 

4,192 

1,557 

Inch,  p. 

Wexford 

1,389 

408 

"       P. 

Ayr 

7,634 

Inch,  p. 

Cork 

•3,823 

1,410 

Irvinestown,  tn.  w. 

t'ermau 

1,008 

Kane,  p. 

Louth 

750 

301 

Inch,  p. 

Tip. 

4,889 

418 

Isell,  p. 

Cumb. 

6,700 

556 

Kanturk,  fn.  s. 

Cork 

6  502 

Inch,  p. 
Inch,  p. 
Inch  -  (St.   Law-  ) 
rence),  p.         j 

Donegal 
Down 
Limer. 

3,(>99 
6,494 
2,203 

769 
1,909 
611 

Iserthieran,  p. 
Isertkelly,  p. 
Isfield,  p. 
Isham,  p. 

Tip- 
jralway 
Sussex 
Northa. 

1,429 
1,891 
1,862 
1,150 

822 
122 
508 
891 

Kea,  p. 
Keady,  p. 
Ready,  tn. 
Keal  (East),  p. 

Cornw. 
Armagl 
Armagh 
Lincoln 

6,938 
15,352 

1,860 

3,752 
8,358 
1,252 

475 

Inchicronau,  p 

Clare 

17,438 

3,164 

Ishartmoii.  p. 

Wexford 

966 

192 

Keal  (West),  p. 

Lincoln 

2,020 

549 

Inchigeelagh,  p. 
IncMnabaeky,  p. 
Inchinnan,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 
Renfrew 

15,415 
1,475 

4584 
401 
649 

Ishmael  (St.),  p. 
Ishmael  (St.),  p. 
Island,  p. 

Carmar. 
Pemb. 

Cork 

8,081 
4,167 

2,577 

968 
528 
913 

Keddington,  p. 
Kedingtou,  or  Ket- 
ton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suff.-Ea. 

1,190 
2,342 

166 

772 

Inchture,  p. 

Jerth 

745 

Islandbridge,  v. 

Dublin 

617 

Kedleston,  p. 

Derby 

950 

85 

Ingatestone,  tn  -p. 
lugestrie,  p. 

fissex 
Stafford 

2',678 
868 

860 
174 

Islandeady,  p. 
Islandikane,  p. 

Mayo 
Waterf. 

23,704 
4,538 

4,699 
1,133 

Keel,  p. 
Keelby,  p. 

Stafford 
Lincoln 

2,579 
1,861 

1,232 
859 

Ingham,  p. 

Lincoln 

750 

612 

Islandmagee,  p. 

Antrim 

7,037 

2,704 

Keevil,  p. 

Wilts 

2,883 

720 

Ingham,  p. 
lugliam,  p. 
Ingleby(Arndiffe),p. 
In^leby  (Green-  | 
T  how),  p.          / 
Inglesham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
York 
York 
Wilts 

1,503 
1.808 
1,875 
7,066 
927 

488 
233 
352 

361 
138 

Islaudshire,  p. 
Isle  (Abbot's),  p. 
[sle  (Brewer's),  p. 
Isle  of  Elmley,  p. 
Isleham,  p. 
[sleworth,  v.-p.  t.  Ih. 

Durham 
Somer. 
Soiner. 
ient 
Camb. 
Middles. 

26,791 
1,935 
1,243 
2,341 
5,211 
3,128 

3,796 
437 
360 
131 
2,236 
7,007 

Kegworth,  v.-p. 
Keig,  p. 
Keighley,  or  Keith-  ) 
ley,  p. 
Keighley,  or  Keith- 
ley,  tn.  w. 

'.eices. 
Aberd. 
York 
York 

2,260 
7,900 
10,350 

1,854 
772 
18,259 
13,050 

Ingoldesthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,395 

338 

[slip,  p. 

Northa. 

1,370 

694 

Keintou  -  Maude  - 

Ingoldsby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,237 

407 

Islip,  p. 

)xford 

1,960 

744 

ville,  p.                 } 

Somer. 

770 

681 

Ingoldsmells,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,857 

286 

Issels  (St.),  p. 

Pemb. 

3,830 

1,784 

Keir,  p. 

Dumf. 

9fiO 

Ingram,  p. 

North. 

11,304 

198 

tssey  (St  ),  p. 

2ornw. 

4,865 

794 

Keith,  p. 

Ba.-Elg 

4,986 

Ingrave,  p. 

issex 

1,792 

521 

Uchenor  (West),  p. 

Sussex 

782 

254 

Keith,  tn./. 

Ba.-Elg 

2,101 

Ingworth,  p. 

Vorfolk 

612 

143 

Itchin  (Abbas),  p. 

Hants 

2,100 

256 

Keithall  and  Kink-  ) 

Jnkberrow,  p. 
Inkpen,  p. 

Wore. 
Berks 

6,791 

2,850 

1,711 
763 

Itchin  (Stoke,  with  ) 
Abbotston),  p.      ) 

Hants 

2,921 

343 

ell,  p.                   C 
Kelham,  p. 

Aberd. 
Notts 

1,857 

920 
167 

Inuerkip,  v.-p. 
Innerleithen,  v.-p. 
Innerwick,  p. 

lenfren 
Peebles 
lad. 

3,018 
1,166 
1,012 

Itchingfield,  p. 
Itchingswell.orEc-) 
chinswell,  p.        f 

Sussex 
Hants 

2,460 
2,319 

371 
494 

Kellaways,  or  Cal-  ) 
loes,  p. 
Kelling,  p. 

Wilts 
Norfolk 

140 
2,211 

15 

210 

Innisbeg,  isl.-p. 
Innishaunon,  tu.-p. 
Innishargy,  p. 
lumshealtra,  p. 
Inuishearra,  p. 

rlayo 
/ork 
)own 
Cla-Gal 
Cork 

3,152 
7,152 
5,516 

9,472 
10,190 

1,047 
2,429 
2,839 
1,372 
3,198 

Wellington  (Bi-  ) 
shop's),  p.      f 
Wellington  (Long),  p. 
:tteringham,  p. 
!tton,  p. 

Warw. 
Warw. 
Norfolk 
Monm. 

3,026 
4,510 
1.442 
1,738 

549 

1,216 

329 
200 

Kellington,  p. 
Kellistown,  p. 
Kelloe,  p. 
Kells,  tn.-p.  t. 
Kells,  p.    * 

York 
Carlow 
Durham 
Meath 
Kilknv. 

7,233 
4,406 
11,119 
8,597 
4,41( 

1,450 
414 

12,278 
6,638 
1,672 

Innishere,  isl.-p. 

Jalway 

1,400 

618 

>er,  p. 

Bucks 

6,149 

1,985 

Kells,  p. 

Kirkcii. 

1,091 

Innishkeel,  p. 

101351 

11,519 

Iveruss,  p. 

.imer. 

2,765 

1,151 

Kelly,  p. 

Devon 

1,721 

Innishkeeu,  p. 
Innishkenny,  p. 

,o.^Mo. 
Cork 

6,193 

3,858 

2,663 
1,178 

Ives  (St.),  p. 
IVKS  (Si.),  M. 

3ornw. 

5,780 

1,013 
6,525 

Kelmarsh,  p. 
Kelsale,  p. 

Northa. 
Suffolk 

2,751 
3,047 

162 
1,157 

Innishlounaght,  p 

Ti.-Wa. 

9,378 

3,819 

"        p. 

Cornw. 

9,872 

Kelsall,  tns. 

Chester 

626 

Inmshmaan,  p. 
Innishmacsaint,  p. 

Galway 
)o.-Fer 

2,253 
44,104 

503 
11,864 

Ives    (St.),   tn.-p.) 
p.m.                     \ 

Hunt. 

2,330 

3,572 

Kelsey  (North),  p. 
Kelsey  (South)  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

5,370 

4,930 

916 

623 

Inmshmagratli,  p. 

jeitrim 

23,418 

6,632 

Ives  (St.),  tn-p.  «•.  s. 

Jornw. 

1,876 

6,525 

Kelshall,p. 

Herts 

2,090 

826 

Innishmore,  p. 
Innishmot,  p. 
InnispollanGrangc.p 

Jalway 
Meath 
Antrim 

7,635 
1,438 
933 

1,161 
381 
126 

vinghoe,  tn.-p.  3. 
vvchurch,  p. 
wade,  p. 

iucks 
Kent 
Kent 

5,260 
4,542 
3,762 

2,024 
264, 
171 

Kelso,  p. 
Kelso,  til.  f. 
Kelstern,  'p. 

Roxb. 
Roxb. 
Lincoln 

2,700 

5,631 
4,783 
195 

Innistiogue,  p. 

Kilkny. 

9,711 

2,559 

werne-Courtnay,  p. 

Dorset 

1,953 

689 

ielston,  p. 

Somer. 

1,095 

259 

Inuistiogue,  tn. 
Insch,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Aberd'. 

... 

725 
1,519 

werne-Miuster,  p. 
xworth,  tn.-p. 

>orset 
Suffolk 

2,949 
2,248 

703 
1,189 

Helton,  p. 
Celvedon,  p. 

Kirkcii. 
Essex 

3,167 

3,186 
1,633 

Inskip,  tns. 

/incus. 

680 

(elved'in  (Hatch),  p. 

Essex 

1,665 

502 

Instow,  p. 

Devon 

1,916 

626 

acobstow,  p. 

'ornw. 

455 

437 

<emback,  p. 

Fife 

956 

Intwood,  p. 
Inver,  p. 
Inver,  p. 
Inverallochy,  v. 
Inverarity,  p. 

Norfolk 
Antrim 
Donega 
Aberd. 
Forfar 

617 
1,773 
36,bll 

73 

900 
10,582 
507 
948 

acobstow,  p. 
Jago,  p. 
James  (St.),  p. 
James  (St.),  p. 
James  (St.),  p. 

)evon 
Kildai-e 
Glouc. 
Kent 
lublin 

2,856 
1,521 
490 
199 
4,523 

255 
256 
7,935 
3,683 
16  963 

(embertou,  p. 
Cemble,  p. 
Cemerton,  p. 
Kemeys     (Com-  ) 
mander),  p.       J 

Salop 
Wilts 
Glouc. 
Monm. 

1,387 
8,600 
1,590 
500 

255 
496 

528 

85 

Inverary,  M. 

Argyle 

1,164 

James  (St.),  p. 

Wexford 

3,385 

Cemeys  (Inferior),  p 

Monm. 

1,670 

115 

*•/• 

Irgyle 

1,061 

Jarrow,  v.-p. 

)urham 

W82 

42,448 

feinnay,  p. 

Aberd. 

680 

Inverchaoiin,  p. 
Inveresk,  p. 
I  uvergorduii,  v. 
Inverkeillor,  p. 
Inverkcithing,  p. 
Inverkeithing,  M.  m. 

Inverkeithny,  p. 
Inverness,  p. 
IKVKKNKSS,  u.  t.f. 

Argyle 
Edinb. 
Rosa 
Forfar 
Fife 
Fife 
Fife 
Janff 
nver. 
nver. 

2,714 
474 
8,653 
1,000 
1,871 
2,499 
1,497 
1,852 
s:::, 
16,490 
9,969 

edhorgh,  p. 

JlSDBtlBGtl,  M.  I.  3. 
"                V. 

'effreston,  p. 
'erpoint  (Abbey),  p. 
erpoint  (Church),  p 
erpoint  (West),  p. 
'esruond,  tns. 
'evington,  p. 
John  the  Baptist,  p. 
ohn  the  Baptist,  p. 

loxb. 
loxb. 
loxb. 
•emb. 
Lilkny. 

v'orth.' 
Sussex 
leref. 
Northa. 

2,343 
1,008 
5,995 
5,517 

2',099 
436 
6,310 

5,476 
2,948 
3,615 
679 
305 
995! 
1,015 
2.08J 
325 
1,306 
8,473 

Cempley,  p. 
Kempsey,  v.-p. 
Kempsford,  p. 
Cempston,  p. 
(empston,  p. 
(erasing,  p. 
(cnardington,  p. 
Kenarth,  p. 
Kenchester,  p. 
Kencott,  p. 
Kendal,  p. 

Glouc. 
Wore. 
Glouc. 
Bedford 
Norfolk 
Kent 
Kent 
Carmar. 
Heref. 
Oxford 
Westml. 

l',56t 
3,105 
4,790 
5,160 
814 
1,807 
2,160 
6,429 
633 
770 

806 
1,875 
1,003 
1,962 
58 
876 
214 
1,980 
98 
206 
18,333 

Invernry,  p. 

ISVKUURY,  It. 

1 

nver. 
Aberd. 
Aberd. 
Vberd. 

1  2,793 
2,6  J9 
2,084 
2,261 

John   the   Baptist-  ) 
with  -  St.  -  Mi-  5- 
chael,  p.               ) 
John  (St.>,  p. 

Varw. 
Cornw. 

4,723 
823 

22,098 
155 

KENDAL,  M.  &  p.  *. 
Kenderchurch,  p. 
Kenh'gg  (Lower),  p. 
Kcnfigg  (Lower),  P. 

Westml. 
Heref. 
Glamor. 
Glamor. 

"783 

11,829 
91 
285 
433 
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Pl.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

SK 

PI.ACK. 

County. 

Ares, 

Pop. 
1851. 

PT.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 
1851. 

Kenilworth,  p. 

Warw. 

3,532 

Kilbreedy  (Minor),  p. 

Limer. 

2,110 

274 

Kilcornan,  p. 

Tip. 

1,157 

382 

Kenilworth,  tu.  w. 

Warw 

8,140 

Kilbrew.p. 

Meath 

2,531 

192 

Kilcorney,  p. 

Clare 

3,353 

205 

Kenley,  p. 

Salop 

1,897 

251 

Kilbride,  p. 

Dublin 

846 

63 

Kilcorney,  p. 

Cork 

8,836 

1,201 

Kenmare,  p. 
Kentnnre,  tn. 

Kerry 
Kerry 

22,507 

7.493 
1,601 

Kilbride,  p. 
Kilbride,  p. 

Kilkny. 
King's 

1,697 
10,153 

342 
9,907 

Kilcowan,  p. 
Kilcowanmore,  p. 

Wexford 
Wexford 

2,082 

2,760 

507 
611 

K'enmore,  p. 

Perth 

2,227 

Kilbride,  p. 

King's 

7,618 

3,165 

Kilcredan,  p. 

Cork 

1,014 

471 

Kenn,  p. 

Devon 

5,412 

1,098 

Kilbride,  p. 

Meatli 

3,096 

278 

Kilcroan,  p. 

Galway 

7,701 

1,619 

Kenn.p. 

Somer. 

1,018 

323 

Kilbride,  p. 

Me.-Ca. 

8,778 

3,178 

Kilcrodane,  p. 

Kerry 

2,486 

420 

Kennerleigh,  p. 

Devon 

732 

115 

Kilbride,  p. 

Westm. 

1,980 

497 

Kilcrohane,  p. 

Cork 

14,588 

2,758 

Kennet  (East),  p. 
Kennethmout,  p. 

Wilts 
Aberd. 

808 

80 
1,108 

Kilbride,  p. 
Kilbride,  p. 

PassWes. 

Wexford 

4,032 
4,474 

914 

718 

Kilcrohane,  p. 
Kilcronaghan,  p. 

Kerry 
London 

6S.9M 

7,993 

7,961 
3,309 

Kennett,  p. 

Camb. 

l',425 

208 

Kilbride,  p. 

Wickl. 

6,694 

1,2(8 

Kilcrumper,  p. 

Cork 

3,516 

829 

Keiminghall,  tn.-p. 

Norfolk 

3,000 

1,648 

Kilbride,  p. 

Wickl. 

11,641 

838 

Kilcullane,  p. 

Limer. 

1,390 

759 

Kennington,  p. 

Kent 

1,380 

626 

Kilbride,  p. 

Waterf. 

1,801 

423 

Kilcullen,  v.-n. 

Kildare 

7,345 

2,214 

Kennoway,  p. 

Fife 

2,257 

Kilbride,  p. 

Antrim 

5,641 

1866 

Kilcullen-Bri'dge,  tn 

Kildare 

985 

Kensington,  v.-p. 

Middles. 

1,942 

44,053 

Kilbride,  p. 

Mayo 

4,457 

1,144 

Kilcullihecn,  p. 

Waterf 

2,238 

1,742 

Kenstoun,  p. 

Meath 

2,521 

882 

Kilbride,  p. 

Roscom 

19,287 

4,119 

Kilcuily,  p. 

Cork 

1,760 

465 

Kenswortli,  p. 

Herts 

2,280 

1,033 

Kilbride,  p. 

Bute 

2,533 

Kilcummer,  p. 

Cork 

2,613 

464 

Keutchurch,  p. 
Kentford,  p. 
Kentisbeare,  p. 

Heref. 

Suffolk 
Devon 

3,280 
798 
3,720 

298 
172 
1,104 

Kilbride,  p. 
Kilbride  (East),  v-p 
Kilbride  (West),  v.-p. 

Argyle 
Lanark 
Ayr 

2,579 
3,760 
2,021 

Kilcummin,  p. 
Kilcummin,  p. 
Kilcummin,  p. 

Kerry 
Galway 
Mayo 

38,953 
98,510 
4,195 

5,218 
8,488 
1,552 

Kentisbury,  p. 
Kcntish-Towu,  v. 

Devon 

Middles. 

3,129 

424 
23,326 

Kilbridgelynn,  p. 
Kilbrin,  p. 

Wexf. 
Cork 

4,'ilO 
12,631 

745 
2,900 

Kilcumny,  p. 
Kilcumroragh,  p. 

Westm. 
Ki.-We. 

2,921 
9,257 

681 

2,844 

Kenton,  p. 

Devon 

6,811 

2,082 

Kilbrittain,  p. 

Cork 

4,751 

895 

Kildacommoge,  p. 

Majo 

7,553 

2,234 

Kenton,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,208 

801 

Kilbrogau,  p. 

Cork 

7,578 

4,219 

Kiidale.p. 

York 

5,730 

145 

Kenton  (Eas<  ar.d  ) 
West),  tn*.          ] 

North. 

549 

Kilbroney,  p. 
Kilbroney,  p. 

Cork 
Down 

1,876 
13,208 

524 
4,346 

Kildalkey,  p. 
Kildallan,  p. 

Meath 
Cavan 

10,416 
11,979 

2,607 
3,229 

Kenwyn,  p. 
Kerdiffstown,  p. 
Kerdiston,  p. 

Cornw, 
Kildare 
Norfolk 

8,997 
703 
1,680 

9,743 
27 
202 

Kilbryan,  p. 
Kilbucho,  p. 
Kilburn,  p. 

Roscom 
Peebles 
York 

2,871 
4,970 

682 
345 
819 

Kildaltou,  p. 
Kildangan,  p. 
Kildare,  p. 

Argvle 
Kildare 
Kildare 

"989 
9,216 

3,310 
105 

2,229 

Kerloge,  p. 

Wexford 

269 

97 

Kilburne,  p. 

Waterf. 

3,515 

759 

Kildare,  tn.  th. 

Kildare 

1,298 

Kerry,  p. 
Kersey,  p. 
Kesgrave,  p. 

Montg. 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

21,430 
1,610 
1,610 

1,930 
714 
86 

Kilby,  p. 
Kilcalmonell  and  ) 
Kilberry,  p.      ) 

Leices. 
Bute 

1,060 

887 
2,859 

Kildavin,  p. 
Kildellig,  p. 
Kildencock,  p. 

Wexford 
Queen's 
Louth 

3,411 

1,251 
3,246 

959 
192 
891 

Kessingland,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,691 

777 

Kilcar,  p. 

Donegal 

18  883 

4,447 

Kilderry,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,192 

402 

Keston,  p. 

Kent 

1,474 

644 

Kilcaragh,  p. 

Kerry 

2^911 

827 

Kildimo,  p. 

Limer. 

6,111 

2,197 

Keswick,  tn.  s. 

Cumb. 

2,618 

Kilcaragh,  p. 

Waterf 

652 

157 

Kildollagh,  p. 

An.-Lo. 

1,958 

726 

Keswick,  p. 

Norfolk 

"729 

126 

Kilcarn,  p. 

Meath 

2,337 

422 

Kildonan,  p. 

Sutlier. 

2,288 

Kettering,  tn.-p.  ,-. 
Ketteringham,  p. 

North  a. 
Norfolk 

2,840 
1,680 

5,198 
209 

Kilcash,  p. 
Kilcaskan,  p. 

Tip. 
Co-Ke. 

3,754 
51,491 

811 

5,093 

Kildorrery,  tn.-p. 
Kildress,  p. 

Cork 
Tyrone 

3,337 

26,252 

1,426 
0,841 

Kettins,  p. 

Forfar 

».1 

995 

Kilcatherine,  p. 

Cork 

21,778 

4,579 

Kildrought,  p. 

Kildare 

1,844 

2,010 

Kettle,  p.-v. 
Kettlebaston,  p. 
Kettleburgh,  p. 
Kcttlestone,  p. 

Fife 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,063 
1,435 
1,168 

2,001 
189 
348 
209 

Kilcavan,  p. 
Kilcavan,  p. 
Kilchoman,  p. 
Kilchreest,  p. 

Wexford 
Wexford 
Bute 
Clare 

9,529 
3,205 

7,060 

2,208 
689 
4,142 
1,739 

Kildrum,  p. 
Kildrummy,  p. 
Kildrumsherdan,  p. 
Kiklwick,  p. 

Kerry 
Aberd. 
Cavau 
York 

2,889 

16,019 

22,079 

1,014 
643 
6,459 
11,712 

Kettlethorpe,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,280 

541 

Kilchreest,  p. 

Galway 

3,419 

954 

Kilfane,  p. 

Kilkny. 

3,972 

682 

Kettlewell,  p. 
Ketton,  p. 
Kew  (St.),  p. 

York 
Rutland 
Cornw. 

8,455 
2,740 
7,514 

607 
1,138 
1,337 

Kilchrenan  and  ) 
Dalavick,  p.    j 
Kilcleagh,  p. 

Bute 
Westm. 

15,242 

776 
4,658 

Kilfarboy,  p. 
Kilfauglmabeg,  p. 
Kilfeakle,  p. 

Clare 
Cork 
Tip. 

13,982 
3,127 
0,501 

6,896 
1,391 
1,178 

Kew,  v.-p. 

Surrey 

230 

1,009 

Kilclief?p 

Down 

1,853 

896 

Kilfearagh,  p. 

Clare 

9,871 

5,413 

Kewstoke,  p. 

Somer. 

4,008 

560 

Kilclouagh,  p. 

Tip. 

759 

47 

Kilfeighny,  p. 

Kerry 

11,408 

1,638 

Kexborough,  tns. 

York 

577 

Kilclone,  p. 

Meath 

2,717 

200 

Kilfenora,  p. 

Clare 

10,777 

3,286 

Keyingham,  p. 
Keymer,  p. 
Keyne  (St.),  p. 

York 
Sussex 
Cornw. 

l',890 
3,538 
944 

746 
1,006 
213 

Kilcloufert,  p. 
Kilclooney,  p. 
Kilclooney,  p. 

King's 
Galway 
Arniagli 

10,267 
7,289 
12,834 

1,318 

8,838 
6,328 

Kilfenora,  tn. 
Kilferagh,  p. 
Kilfergus,  p. 

Clare 
Kilkny. 
Limer. 

"965 
14,207 

387 
225 
4,418 

Keynsham,  tn.-p. 

Somer. 

4,171 

2,318 

Kilcoan,  p. 

Kilkny. 

1,583 

455 

Kilfian,  p. 

Mayo 

28,736 

3,348 

Keysoe,  p. 

Bedford 

3,564 

834 

Kilcock,  p.  w. 

Kildare 

4,(!64 

1,795 

Kilfidduue,  p. 

Clare 

13,733 

3,633 

Keyston,  p. 

Hunt. 

2,535 

199 

Kilcockan,  p. 

Waterf. 

4,638 

1,141 

Kilfinan,  p. 

Argyle 

1,695 

Keyworth,  p. 

Kibworth  -  Beau-) 
cliamp,  p.             ) 

Notts 
Leices. 

1,530 
3,220 

667 
1,752 

Kilcoe,  p. 
Kilcolagh,  p. 
Kilcolgan,  p. 

Cork 
Roscom 
Galway 

5,272 
7,218 
5,648 

1,238 
1,939 
647 

Kilfinaughta,  p. 
Kilfmichen      and  ) 
Kilvicenen,  p.      f 

Clare 
Argyle 

8,110 

2,395 
3,054 

Kidderminster,  p. 

Wore. 

11,546 

23,845 

Kilcolman,  p. 

King's 

8,203 

1,049 

Kilfinnane,  tn.-p.  t. 

Clare 

6,487 

3,049 

KlDDEEMINSTKB,    ) 
M.  &  V.  tk.  S.          ) 

Wore. 

18,462 

Kilcolman,  p. 
Kilcolmau,  p. 

Kerry 
Limer. 

7,751 
2,762 

2,847 
485 

Kilfinny,  p. 
Kilfintinan,  p. 

Limer. 
Clare 

2,438 
6,099 

720 
1,667 

Kiddington,  p. 

Oxford 

2,450 

303 

Kilcolmau,  p. 

Mayo 

23,740 

7,421 

Kilfithmone,  p. 

Tip. 

1,831 

480 

Kidlington,  p. 

Oxford 
Carmar. 

5,000 
5,170 

1,494 
1,648 

Kilcolman,  p.      •? 

Ma^-Ro 

Siigo 

17,027 

6,156 

Kilflyn,  p. 
Kilnyn;  p. 

Kerry 
Limer. 

6,697 
4,819 

991 

1,244 

KilbaHyowenf  p"P    ' 

Clare 

10,835 

3,403 

Kilcolmanbane,  p. 

Queen's 

3,693 

759 

Kilfree,  p. 

Sligo 

14,019 

4,386 

Kilbarchau,  p. 

Renfrew 

5,474 

Kilcolmanbrack,  p. 

Queen's 

906 

76 

Kilfrush,  p. 

Limer. 

1,526 

171 

Kilbarchan,  tn. 
Kilbarrack,  p. 
Kilbarron,  p. 
Kilbarron,  p. 
Kilbarry,  p. 
Kilbarrymeden,  p. 
Kilbeacanty,  p. 

Renfrew- 
Dublin 
Tip.-Ga. 
Donegal 
Waterf. 
Waterf. 
Galway 

"740 
7,921 
9,395 
2,631 

6,264 
12,226 

2,467 
242 
1,878 
8,131 
494 
2,589 
2,164 

Kilcolurab,  p. 
Kilcomb,  p. 
Kilcomenty,  p. 
Kilcomin,  p. 
Kilcommock,  p. 
Kilcommon,  p. 
Kilcommon,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Wexford 
Tip. 
King's 
Longf. 
Wickl. 
Wickl. 

8,274 
5,441 
6,892 
3,583 
11,872 
4,807 
11,209 

1,930 
871 
1,548 
1,137 
2,478 
584 
2,528 

Kilgarriff,  p. 
Kilgarrylander,  p. 
Kilgarvan,  p. 
Kilgarvan,  p. 
Kilgarvan,  p. 
Kilgeever,  p. 
Kilgefin,  p. 

Cork 
Kerry 
Kerry 
Wexford 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Roscom. 

4,327 
H,fi30 
43,681 

4,275 
19,880 
58,098 
6.C60 

4,664 
2,063 
2,773 
987 
3,194 
6,892 
2,016 

Kilbeacon,  p. 

Kilkiiy. 

3,403 

1,181 

Kilcommon,  p. 

Mayo 

200960 

2,903 

Kilgerran,  tn.-p. 

Pemb. 

2,672 

1,266 

Kilbcagh,  p. 
Kilbeg,  p. 

Mavo 
Meath 

53,825 
5,185 

9,733 
1,233 

Kilcommon,  p. 
Kilconduff,  p. 

Mayo 
Mayo 

17,396 

16,524 

5,225 
6,909 

Kilgerril,  p. 
Kilglas..p. 

Galway 
Longf. 

6,833 
5,744 

1,113 
1,541 

Kilbeggan,  p. 

Westm. 

6,086 

3,170 

Kilconickuv,  p. 

Galway 

8,353 

1,772 

Kilglass,  i). 

Roscom. 

14,219 

4,323 

Kilbeggan,  tn. 

Westm. 

... 

1,442 

Kilconierin,  p. 

Galway 

915 

Kilglass,  p. 

Sligo 

12,885 

3,533 

Kilbeguet,  p. 
Kilbeheny,  p. 
Kilbelfad,  p. 

Galway 
Limer. 
Mavo 

10,866 
15,376 
7,261 

3,333 
2,860 
2,296 

Kilconla,  p. 
Kilconly,  p. 
Kilconnell,  p. 

Galway 
Kerry 
Tip. 

9^678 
5,742 
2,345 

3,070 
1,521 
518 

Kilgobban,  p. 
Kilgobbin,  p. 
Kilgobnet,  p. 

Kerry 
Dublin 
Waterf. 

10,416 
3,258 
16,109 

1,370 
1,043 
2,421 

Kilbennan,  p. 
Kilberry,  p. 
Kilberry,  p. 

Galway 
Meath 
Kildaii; 

7,656 
4,818 
10,540 

2,200 
1,472 
1,305 

Kilconnell,  p. 
Kilcouquhar,  p. 
Kilconry,  p. 

Galway 
Fife 
Clare 

6,082 
2,927 

1,462 
2,489 
609 

Kilgorman,  p. 
Kilgrant,  p. 
Kilgrogau,  p. 

Wexford 
Tip. 
Cork 

5,165 
3,071 
231 

1,006 
965 
12 

Kilbirme,  p. 

Ayr 

5,484 

Kilcoo.p. 

Down 

18,206 

5,642 

Kilgullane,  p. 

Cork 

3,554 

761 

Kilbirnie,  tn. 
Kilbixy,  p. 
Kilbolane,  p. 
Kilbonane,  p. 
Kilbonaue,  p. 
Kilbourne,  tns. 
Kilhradran,  p. 

Ayr 
Westm. 
Cor.-Li. 
Cork 
Kerry 
Derby 
Limer. 

6,240 
10,015 
4,710 
8,668 

2,902 

3,399 
1,695 
2,292 
1,176 
2,284 
814 
710 

Kilcoole,  p. 
Kilcooley,  p. 
Kilcooly,  p. 
Kilcooly,  p. 
Kilcooly,  p. 
Kilcoona,  p. 
Kilcop,  p. 

Wickl. 
Roscom 
Meath 
Kil.-Tip 
Galway 
Galway 
Waterf. 

4,476 
3.477 
2,455 
11,509 
1,616 
6,723 
389 

1,954 
1.554 
260 
2,877 
288 
800 
113 

Killgwrrwg,  p. 
Kilham,  v.-p. 
Kilhampton,  p. 
Kilie-Ayron,  p. 
Kilkea,  p. 
Kilkeary,  p. 
Kilkeasy,  p. 

Mourn. 
York 
Cornw. 
Cardig. 
Kildare 

KUkny. 

659 
7,660 
8,272 
1,914 
3,096 
2,727 
3,318 

154 
1,247 
1,221 

494 
854 

725 

Kilbragh,  p. 
Kilbraudoii  &  Kil-) 
chattan,  p.           ) 
Kilbreedy  (Major),  p. 

Tip. 
Argyle 
Limer. 

1,100 
3,385 

178 
2,375 
969 

Kilcorcoran,  p. 
Kilcorkey,  p. 
Kilcormick,  p. 
Kilcornan,  p. 

Cork 
Roscom 
Wexford 
Limer. 

1,292 
9,090 
10,055 
9,316 

289 
1,906 

2,224 
2.597 

Kilkee,  v. 
Kilkeedy,  p. 
Kilkeerty,  p. 
Kilkeel,  p. 

Clare 
Clare 
Limer. 
Down 

18,629 

8,728 
47,883 

1,869 
2,181 
8,506 
13,825 

—  —  ~             '  ' 
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PUCE. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

Pop. 
1851. 

FLAGS. 

County. 

Area, 

Faft     ||                ^««- 

County. 

Ares, 

Fop. 

1851. 

Kilkeel,  m 
Kilkeevin,  p. 

Down 

Rosconi. 

26,904 

1,163 

9,780 

Killegny,  p.      . 
Killcliennv,  p. 

Wexford 
Kerry 

6,686 
4,664 

1,326 
1,973 

Kilmaclasser,  p. 
Kilmaclcague,  p. 

Mayo 

Waterf. 

6,866 
3,462 

1,614 
761 

Kilkenny,  c.  w.  «. 

Kilkny. 

19,973 

Killelagh,  p. 

London. 

10,270 

2,597 

Kilmaclenine,  p. 

Cork 

1,042 

198 

Kilkenny  (West),  p. 
Kilkerraumore.  p. 
Kilkcrrin,  p. 
Kilkicran,  p. 

Westm. 
Cork 
Galway 
K.lknv. 

9,513 

6,1  27 
0,247 
1,106 

2,738  j 
1,656 
3,770 
190 

Killelan,  P7 
Killemlagh,  p. 
Killenagh,  p 
Killenaule,  p. 

Kildare 
Kerrv 
Wexford 
Tip. 

7,379 
11,860 
3.2:52 
7,711 

2^144 
686 
2,621 

Kilmacnevan,  p. 
Kilmacomb,  p. 
Kilmacow,  p. 
Kilmacowen,  p. 

Westm 
Waterf. 
Kilkny. 
Sligo 

5,016 
2,401 
4,445 
3,544 

1,208 
668 
1,986 

Kilkilvery  p. 

Galwav 

2,736 

802 

Killenaule,  tn. 

Tip. 

1,253 

Kilmacredock,  p. 

Kildare 

479 

38 

Kill  p. 

Kildare 

4.850 

971 

Killennv,  p. 

Queen's 

"946 

104 

Kilmacree,  p. 

Wexford 

1,112 

175 

Killip 
Kill  (St.  Liwrence),p 
-     Kill  (St.  Nicholas),  p. 

Dublin 
Waterf. 
Waterf. 

2,703 
308 

2,884 

1,890 
•71 
1,571 

Killererin,  p. 
Killermogh,  p. 
Killeroran,  p. 

Gahvay 
Queen's 
Galwiiy 

14,535 
2,765 
12,592 

3,111 
549 
3,651 

Kilmacrehy,  p. 
Kilmacrennan,  tu.-p. 
Kilmacshalgan,  p. 

Clare 
Donegal 

Sligo 

7,403 
35,611 
25,984 

3.839 
7,771 
2,804 

Killaan,  p. 

Jalway 

7,866 

878 

Killerrig,  p. 

Carlow 

5,319 

713 

Kilmactalway,  p. 

Dublin 

2,493 

339 

Killabban,  p. 
Killaconeuagh,  p. 
Killaconnigan,  p. 

lueen's 
/ork 
Meath 

5,995 
9,295 
1,561 

8,846 
6,328 
1,943 

Killerry.  p. 
Killesher.p. 
Killeshin,  p. 

Sligo 
:'erma. 
Queen's 

8,250 
24,294 
10,905 

1,916 
3,705 
4,703 

Kilmacteige,  p. 
Kilmacthomas,  tn. 
Kilmactranny,  p. 

Sligo 
Waterf. 
Sligo 

32,362 
12,380 

5,756 
1,057 

2,784 

Killaderry;  p. 

Cing's 

5,555 

1  884 

Killesk,  p. 

Wexford 

2,820 

880 

Kilmacud,  p. 

Dublin 

286 

99 

Killadoon,  p. 

Sligo 

3,345 

'793 

Killesterfp. 

Dublin 

279 

400 

Kilmacumsy,  p. 

Rosconi 

5,454 

1,616 

Killadoon,  p. 

dldare 

1,766 

349 

Killevy,  p. 

Armagh 

28,157 

17,812 

Kilmademoge,  p. 

Kilkny. 

1,726 

618 

Killadysert,  p. 
Killag,  p. 

Clare 
Vexford 

2,859 
1,953 

3,983 
408 

Killian,  p. 
Killiane,  p. 

Galway 
Wexford 

13,565 
1,074 

4,045 
275 

K.lmadock,  p. 
Kilmadum,  p. 

Perth 
Kilkuy. 

3,425 

3,659 
819 

Killaaally,    or  I 
Wheery,  p.    f 

King's 

7,557 

2,901 

Killila,  p. 
Killilagh,  p 

Wexford 
•Clare 

1,811 

12,357 

700 
2,739 

KOmannny,  p. 

Kilmahon,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Cork 

7,455 
2,849 

1,826 
1,334 

Killagan,  p. 

Antrim 

3,838 

1,303 

Ki  Ilirner,  p. 

Clare 

6,303 

2,145 

Kilmahuddrick,  p. 

Dublin 

181 

6 

Killaih,  pP 
Killagholehane,  p. 
Killashtee,  p. 

Vestm. 
jimer. 
lonegal 

2,011 

4,847 
3,368 

258 
1,207 
5,067 

Killiniorbologue,  p. 
Killimordaly,  p. 

Gahvay 
Galway 
Perth 

9,220 
10,213 

2,939 
1,58-2 
1,608 

Kilmainebeg,  p. 
Kilmaiuemore,  p. 
Kilmainham,  p. 

Mayo 
Mayo 
Meath 

3,611 
13,792 
3,716 

895 
3,293      , 
1,040 

Kitlaha,  p. 

Kerry 

4,843 

2,017 

Killinaboy/p- 

Clare 

17,967 

3,071 

Kilmaiiiham,  v. 

Dublin 

473 

Killahan,  p. 
Killahivrles,  p. 
Killahy,  p. 

verry 
Vickl. 
Kilkny 

4,545 
3,736 
1,585 

908 
610 
221 

Killinagh,  p. 
Killinan,  p. 
Killinane,  p. 

Cavan 
Galway 
Carlow 

-'3935 
5,860 
2,261 

5,086 
419 
509 

Kilmakevoge,  p. 
Kilmakilloge,  p. 
Kilmalcolm,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Wexford 
Renfrew 

3,232 
5,315 

916 

5,287 
1,399 

Killahv,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,804 

683 

Killinane,  p. 

Kerry 

26,868 

4,521 

Kilmaleery,  p. 

Clare 

2,267 

574 

Killala,  p. 

Mayo 

5,634 

2,919 

Killinchy,  tn.-p. 

Down 

13,860 

6,097 

Kilmaley.p. 

Clare 

23,937 

3,141 

Killala,  tn.  *. 

Mayo 

970 

Killincoole,  p. 

Louth 

1,397 

567 

Kilmalie,  p. 

Invern. 

5,235 

Killallaghtan,  p. 

Jalway 

1,869 

1,830 

Killincooly,  p. 

Wexford 

4,431 

1,191 

Kilmalinoge,  p. 

Galway 

3,476 

706 

Killallon,  p. 

Meath 

7,614 

1,558 

Killiuey,  p. 

Dublin 

1,335 

854 

Kilmalkedar,  p. 

Kerry 

5,900 

1,354 

Killaloan,  p. 

Tip.Wa. 

3,208 

681 

Killiney,  p. 

Kerry 

14,654 

2,822 

Kilmallock,  p. 

Wexford 

4,094 

1,194 

Killaloe,  p. 

iilkny. 

5,435 

971 

Killinghall,  tns. 

York 

569 

Kilmallock,  tn.-p. 

Limer. 

4,074 

3,160 

Killaloe,  p. 

Clare 

9,978 

3,496 

Killinick,  p. 

Wexford 

1,284 

572 

Kilmaloda,  p. 

Cork 

7,348 

1,495 

Killaloe.with.Bal-   ) 
luia,  tn. 
Killamarsh,  p. 
Killamery,  p 

Clare 
Derby 

Kilkny. 

1,616 
6,526 

2,230 
1,070 
1,534 

Killingliolme,  p. 
Killiugworth,  tns. 
Killinkere,  p. 
Killinny,  p. 

Lincoln 
North. 
Cavan 
Gahvay 

7,225 

15,962 
6,117 

749 
1,651 
5,862 
772 

Kilmanagh,  p. 
Kilmanaghan,  p. 
Kilmanalieen,  p. 
Kilmanman,  p 

Kilkny. 
Ki.-Wm. 
Clare 
Queen's 

5,621 

8,197 
8,177 
16,819 

1,403 
2,794      | 
5,533 
2,823 

Killanev.p 

)own 

2,859 

1,002 

Killinvov.  p. 

Rosconi 

5,613 

1,854 

Kilmannan,  p. 

Wexlord 

4,251 

1,144 

Killannl  p. 

Vexford 

1,424 

2,229 

Killisk,  p. 

Wexford 

4,038 

985 

Kilmany,  p. 

Fife 

662 

Killannin,  p. 

Gahvay 

7,156 

7.976 

Killiskey,  p. 

Wickl. 

9,231 

1,698 

Kilmarnock,  p. 

Ayr 

21,287 

Killanny,  p. 

.oMon 

7,027 

3,391 

Killodiernan,  p. 

Tip. 

3,307 

794 

KILMARNOCK,  M.  t.f. 

Ayr 

19,201 

Killamilly,  p. 

Cork 

2,056 

433 

Killoe,  p. 

Longf. 

41,181 

14,179 

"             P. 

Ayr 

21,413 

Killanummery,  p. 

./eitrim 

4,087 

3,719 

Killofin,  p.      • 

Clare 

6,693 

2,476 

Kilmaronock,  p. 

Dumb. 

... 

1,033 

Killaraght,  p. 

Sligo 

6,903 

1,834 

Killogilleen,  p. 

Galway 

3,605 

699 

Kilmartin,  v.-p. 

Argyle 

1,144 

Killard,  p. 
Killardry,  p. 

:iare 
Tip. 

7,052 
5,624 

4557 

17,703 

Killokennedy,  p. 
KillnnaKhan,p. 

Clare  7 
Clare 

11,656 
7,351 

1,891 
719 

Kilmastulla,  p. 
Kilmaurs,  tn.-p. 

Tip/ 
Ayr 

4,805 

1,215 
3,141 

Killare,  p. 

Westm. 

1,282 

2,437 

Killonahan,  p. 

Limer. 

2,069 

677- 

Kilmeadau,  p. 

Waterf. 

9,243 

2,382 

Killarga,  p. 

jeitrim 

1,894 

3,673 

Killone,  p. 

Clare 

5,719 

1,627 

Kilmeage,  p. 

Kildare 

10,881 

3,010 

Killarney,  p. 

Jerry 

34,789 

14,155 

K.ilora,  p. 

Galwav 

5,372 

1,180 

Kilmeane,  p. 

Rosconi. 

8,002 

1,774 

Killaruey,  tn.  s. 

ierry 

5,fc98 

Killoran,  p. 

Galway 

5,394 

1,131 

Kilmeedy,  p. 

Limer. 

9,036 

2,888 

Killarney,  p. 
Hillary,  p. 
Killashandra,  p. 
Killashandra,  tn.  w. 

Kilkny. 
Meath 
-avan 
Cavan 

"l55 

6,206 
22,167 

52 
1,619 
9,249 
932 

Killoran,  p. 
Killorglin,  p. 
Killoscobe,  p. 
Killoscully,  p. 

Sligo 
Kerry 
Galway 
Tip. 

13,999 
30,847 
8,%8 
14,439 

2,638 
7,717 
1,622 
516 

Kilmeen,  p. 
Kilmeen,  p. 
Kilmeen,  p. 
Kilmeena,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 

Gahvay 
Mayo 

3fi,710 
8,661 

5.025 
10,762 

7,000 
2,216 
508 
5,108      i 

Killashee,  p. 

Longf. 

14,'i70 

2,624 

Killoskehan,  p. 

Tip. 

2,542 

1,830 

Kilmegan,  p. 

Down 

13,978 

6,268 

Killashee,  p. 
Killasuet.  p. 

Kildare 
Leitrim 

4,145 

20,918 

650 

4,708 

Killosolan,  p. 
Killossery,  p. 

Galway 
Dublin 

11,483 
2,731 

2,050 
295 

Kilmenan,  p. 
Kilmeney,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Argyle 

1,008 

256 
1,413 

Killaspugbrone,  p. 
Killaspuglonane,  p. 
Killaspugmullane,  p. 
Killasser,  p. 

Sligo 
Clare 
Cork 
Mayo 

5,624 
3,548 
1,852 

19,077 

1,729 
1,462 
332 
4,852 

Killoteran,  p. 
Killough,  tn. 
Killoughy,  p 
Killowen,  p. 

Waterf. 
Down 

Corf 

2,493 

18,133 
1,264 

£55 
951 

2,823 
286 

Kilmersdou,  p. 
Kilmessan,  p. 
Kilmichael,  p. 
Kilmiliil,  p. 

Somer. 
Meath 
Cork 
Clare 

3,460 
8,837 

20,863 
18,773 

2,196 
647 
3,918 
3,767 

Kiilathy,  p. 

Cork 

3,217 

884 

Killowen,  p. 

London 

1,796 

2,358 

Kilmington,  p. 

Devon 

1,760 

533 

Killaviuoge,  p. 
Killea,  p.° 

ft 

8,160 
4,773 

2,287 
1,091 

Killower,  p. 
Killpeck,  p. 

Gahvay 
[leref. 

3,597 
2,135 

528 
231 

Kilmington,  p. 
Kilmiston,  p. 

Somer. 
Hants 

2,746 
1,912 

610 

239 

Killea,  p. 
Kille*,  p. 
Killead,  p. 
Killeagh,  p. 

Waterf. 
Donegal 
Antrim 
Cork 

3,953 
1,869 
23,042 
5,854 

1,862 
753 
5,487 
2,007 

Killua,  p. 
Killucan,  tn.-p. 
Killukin'p. 
Killukin,  p. 

Westm. 
Westm. 
Koscom 
lloscom 

5,259 
35,590 
4,752 
5,957 

1,189 

7,892 
2,079 
2,057 

Kilmocotnoge,  p. 
Kilmodan,  p. 
Kilmoe,  p. 
Kilmokea,  p. 

Cork 
Argyle 
Cork 
Wexford 

Gi.586 

13,974 
3.420 

12,737 
500 
4,189 
1,149 

Killeagli)  p.' 

Cork 
Meath 

6,934 

608 
1,443 

Killulagh,  p 
Killummod,  p. 

Westm. 
Rosconi 

8,145 
5,067 

887 
1,491 

Kilmolara,  p. 
Kitmolash,  p. 

Mayo 
Waterf. 

3,961 
3,588 

864 
961 

Killean    and    Kil-) 
cliewrie,  p.           / 
Killeany,  p. 
Kille.,,,,  p. 

Argyle 

Galway 
Clare 

4,560 
3,307 

2,219 

978 
366 

Killurau,  p. 
Killure,  p 
Killurin,  p. 
Killursa.  p. 

Clare 
Waterf. 
Wexford 
Galway 

6,810 
627 
1,874 
c',311 

1,813 
118 

620 

3  095 

Kilmoleran,  p. 
Kilmoney,  p. 
Kilmiiiiivaig,  p. 
Kilmonoge,  p. 

Waterf. 
Cork 
Invern. 
Cork 

1,938 
1,431 

3,061 

2,436 
599 

2,583 
942 

Killearu,  v.-p. 
Killearnau,  p. 
Killeden,  p. 
Killeed,  p. 
Killeek.  f. 
Killeely,  p. 
Killeely,  p. 
Killeen,  p 
Killeenadeema,  p. 
Killeenagarnff,  p. 
Killeeuasteena,  p. 
Killeeuavarra,  p. 
Killeeneen,  p. 
Killeeuemer,  p. 
Killeenoghty,  p. 
Killeentierna,  p. 
Killeeshil,  p. 
Killeevan.p. 
KillegUud,  p. 

Stirling 
Ros.Cro 
Mayo 
Limer. 
Dublin 
Cl-Lim 
Galway 
Meath 
Gttlway 
Limer. 
Tip. 
Galway 
Galway 
Cork 
Limer. 
Kerry 
Tyrone 
Monag 
Meath 

14515 
25,456 

s   S 

e'.-jsi 

3,347 
21,214 
4.455 
73( 
5,174 
4,967 
41 
658 
10,23 
9,h4( 
11,57 
716 

U76 
1,794 
5,158 
4,373 
162 
3690 
1,042 
444 
2,131 
1,399 
14! 
96( 
1,014 
122 
233 
2,000 
3,62» 
6,440 
28 

Killury,  p. 
KilKhebill,  p. 
Killybegs,  p" 
Killybegs,  tn.-p  t. 
Killybegs  (Lower),  p 
Killygarvan,  p. 
!  Killy  glen-Grange,  p. 
Killyleagh,  tn.-p./' 
Killyman,  p. 
Killymard,  p. 
Killyon,  p. 
Kilmacabea,  p. 
Kilmacahill,  p. 
Kilmacallan,  p. 
Kilmacanoge,  p. 
Kilmacar,  p. 
Kilmacdouagli,  p. 
KilniacduHgh,  p. 
,  Kilmacduane,  p. 

Kerry 
Glamor 
Kildare 
Donega 
Donega 
Donega 
Antrim 
Down 
Ar.-Tyr 
Donega 
Meath 
Cork 
Kilkny. 

SlijW 

Wickl. 
Kilknv. 
Cork" 
Galway 
Clare 

11,090 
4,014 
2,629 
15,584 
15,378 
9,132 
2,295 
11,759 
10,559 
27,758 
4,317 
13,755 
4,583 
9,087 
5,401 
4,8  H 
6,243 
8,804 
16,80b 

3,475 
9«2 
861 
4,256 
3,33s 
3,008 
4/9 
5,045 
6,254 
4,047 
119 
3,160 
1,278 
3,004 
1,740 
1,362 
3,179 
3,635 

Kilmood,  p. 
Kilmoon,  p. 
Kilmoon,  p. 
Kilmorack,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore,  p. 
Kilmore   and    Kil-) 
bride,  p.               \ 
kilmoremoy,  p. 
Kilmorgan,  p. 

Down 
Meath 
Clare 
Invern. 
Kildare 
Meath 
Wexlord 
Tip. 
Tip. 
Armagh 
Cavan 
Down 
Monag. 
Mayo 
Rosconi. 

Argyle 
Ma.-Sli 
Sligo 

4,635 
1,834 
6,461 

l',908 

4,'  23  1 
13,535 
2,004 
17,275 
14,731 
12,854 
8,090 
29,493 
8,554 

12,331 

5,768 

1,699 
523 
920 
3,007 
253 
939 
2,187 
3,613 
582 
11,055 
5,390 
5,251 
3,446 
7,379 
2,915 

3,131 
10,743 
1,018 
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PlACB. 

County. 

£££ 

Pop. 
1851. 

PLACB. 

County 

Arts, 

8K 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

as 

Kilmonck,  p. 

Argyle 

388 

Kilskeer,  p. 

Meath 

11,724 

3,412 

Kingsdon,  p. 

Somer. 

2,064 

523 

Kilmorie,  p. 

Bute 

3414 

Kilskeery,  p. 

Tyrone 

20,439 

7,343 

Kingsdown,  p. 

Kent 

695 

84 

Kilmovee,  p. 

Mayo 

20,757 

5,882 

Kilspindie,  p. 

Perth 

... 

684 

Kingsdown,  p. 

Kent 

2,780 

423 

Kilmoylan,  p. 

Limer. 

15,091 

2,621 

Kilsyth,  p. 

Stirling 

... 

5,346 

Kingsey,  p. 

Bucks 

1,405 

233 

Kilmoylan,  p. 
Kilmoyly,  p. 
Kilmuckbridge,  p. 

Galway 
ierry 
Wexford 

8,568 
7,743 
3,899 

1,590 
2,520 
1,265 

Kilsyth,  tn. 
Kiltale,  p. 
Kiltallagh,  p. 

Stirling 
Meath 
Kerry 

1,018 

4,740 

3,949 
396 

882 

Kingskerswell,  p. 
Kingsland,  p. 
King's-Langley,  v.-p 

Devon 
Heref. 
Herts 

l,74t 

4,735 
3,461 

959 
1,137 
1,599 

Kilmucklin,  p. 

Pip. 

688 

160 

Kiltarlity,  p. 

-nvern. 

2,965 

Kiugsley,  p. 

Hants 

1,776 

387 

Kilmuir,  p. 
Kilmuir  (Easter),  p. 

nvern. 
Ross 

3,177 
1,437 

Kiltartan,  p. 
Kilteale,  p. 

Galwav 
Queen's 

5,725 
3,554 

2,214 
991 

Kingsley,  p. 
Kingsley,  tns. 

Stafford 
Chester 

4,714 

1,565 
1,067 

Kilmun,  v. 
Kilmurry,  p. 

Argyle 
Clare 

2,904 

1,221 

627 

Kiltearn,  p. 
Kilteel,  p. 

KUdaie 

3,435 

1,538 
615 

Kingsnorth,  p. 
King'a-Norton,  v.-p. 

Kent 
Wore. 

3,245 
12,132 

424 

7,759 

Kilmurry,  p. 
Kilmurry,  p. 

Clare 
Clare 

10,458 
25,526 

2,964 
7,172 

Kilteely,  p. 
Kilteevan,  p. 

jimer. 
loscom 

3,185 
7,451 

1,334 

1,885 

King's-Nympton,  p. 
King's-Pion,  p. 

Devon 
Heref. 

5,539 
2,407 

719 
459 

Kilmurry,  p. 
Kilmurry,  p. 

Cork 
Limer. 

9,109 
3,505 

2,117 
1,116 

Kilteevoge,  p. 
Kiltegan,  p. 

Donegal 
Ca.-Wic. 

41,132 
1,591 

4,756 
2,639 

King's-Sembourn,  p 
King's-Stanley,  p. 

Hants 
Glouc. 

7,425 
1,679 

1,242 

2,095 

Kilmurry,  p. 
Kilmurryley,  p. 
Kilnaglory,  p. 
Kilnagross,  p. 

Tip. 
King's 
Cork 
Cork 

7,276 
5,386 
3,942 
3,764 

1,758 
964 
856 
1,008 

Kiltegan,  p. 
Kiltenanlea,  p. 
Kiltennell,  p. 
Kiltennell,  p. 

Tip. 
Clare 
Carlow 
Wexford 

1,069 
7,385 
11,170 
4,126 

2,617 
2,454 
994 

King's-Sutton,  p. 
Kingsteignton,  p. 
Kingsthorpe,  p. 
Kingston,  p. 

Northa. 
Devon 
Northa. 
Camb. 

3,850 
4,021 
1,800 

1,335 
1,658 
1,586 
315 

Kilnahue,  p.P 

Vexford 

15,361 

2,662 

Kilteskill,  p. 

Galway 

4,696 

598 

Kingston,  p. 

Devon 

2,'373 

523 

Kilnamanagh,  p. 

Wexford 

2,679 

636 

Kilthomas,  p. 

Galway 

11,710 

1,903 

Kingston,  p. 

Hants 

8b3 

65 

Kilnamanagh,  p. 

Cork 

18,809 

5,000 

Kiltiernan,  p. 

Dublin 

3,166 

917 

Kingston,  p. 

Stafford 

2,009 

826 

Kilnamanagh,  p. 

loscom 

6,875 

2,083 

Kiltinan,  p. 

Tip. 

5,102 

968 

Kingston,  p. 

Sussex 

582 

40 

Kilnamartery,  p. 
Kilnamona,  p. 
Kiluanare,  p. 

Cork 
Clare 
Kerry 

11,680 
5,419 
6,130 

1,192 
1,276 
1,100 

Kiltoghert,  p. 
Kiltomy,  p. 
Kilton,  p 

Leitrim 
Kerry 
Somer. 

28,185 
5,866 
1,691 

12,779 
1,221 
181 

Kingston,  p. 
Kingston    (Bag- 
puise),  p. 

Somer. 
Berks 

3,477 
1,097 

948 
367 

Kilnancave,  p. 
Kilnarath,  p. 
Kilnasoolagh,  p. 
Kilnaughtin,  p. 

r,P.  ' 

cte 
Kerry 

6,608 
10,450 
5,131 
9,165 

1,217 
1,777 
706 
4,960 

Kiltoom,  p. 
Kiltoraght,  p. 
Kiltormer,  p. 
Kiltrisk,  p. 

loscom 
Clare 
Galway 

Wexford 

10,458 
3,092 
6,898 
3,244 

3,177 
666 
1,287 
641 

Kingston  (Deve- 
rill).  p. 
Kingston  -near  - 
Lewes,  p. 

Wilts 
Sussex 

2,060 
1,653 

402 
134 

Kilnerior,  p. 
Kiluinian  and  Kil-  ) 

Wexford 

6,436 

960 

Kiltrustan,  p. 
Kiltubbrid,  p. 

iloscom. 
Leitrim 

6,208 
15,608 

2,638 

5,287 

Kingston    (Rus 
sell),  p. 

Dorset 

1,147 

84 

more,  p.                 f 
Kilninver  and  Kil-  ) 

Argyle 

3,954 

Kiltullagh,  p. 
Kiltullagh,  p. 

Galway 

[loscom. 

7,776 
24,340 

1,842 
6,203 

Kingston  -  by  - 
Sea,  p. 

Sussex 

799 

153 

melford,  p.           ) 
Kilnoe,  p. 

Argyle 
Clare 

10,513 

714 
2,101 

Kilturk,  p. 
Kilturra,  p. 

Wexford 
May.Sli. 

2,207 
6,883 

869 
1,912 

Kingston     (Sey 
mour),  p. 

Somer. 

3,422 

373 

Kilnsea,  p. 
Kilnwick,  p. 

York 
York 

11,036 

4,855 

157 
634 

Kilvarnet,  p. 
Kilve,  p. 

Sligo 
>omer. 

6,593 

1,770 

2,352 
256 

Kingston  -  upon-  j 
Soar),  p.           f 

Notts 

1,200 

196 

Kilnwick  (Percy),  p 
Kilpatrick,  p. 

York 
Kildare 

1,561 

7,076 

93 

805 

Kilvellane,  p. 
Kilvemnon,  p. 

8,679 
10,551 

3,129 
3,548 

Kingston-upon- 
Thatnes),  p. 

Surrey 

4,765 

12,144 

Kilpatrick,  p. 
Kilpatrick,  p. 

Westm. 
Wexford 

1,892 
2,789 

851 
697 

Kilverstone,  p. 
Kil  vine,  p. 

Norfolk 
Mayo 

2,026 
5,426 

36 
1,697 

Kingston  -  upon  -  ) 
Thames,  M.  w.  s.  ) 

Surrey 

6,279 

Kilpatrick,  p. 

Cork 

2,664 

685 

Kilvington,  p. 

Notts 

900 

52 

Kingstone,  p. 

Somer. 

3,477 

298 

Kilpatrick,  p. 
Kilpatrick  (New  or  ) 
East),  p.               f 
Kilpatrick  (Old  or  | 
West),  v.-p.          ) 

Tip. 
Sti.Dub 
Dumb. 

2,785 

883 
4,286 
5,921 

Kilvington  (South),  p 
Kilwatermoy,  p. 
Kilwaughter,  p. 
Kihvinning,  p. 
Kilwinning,  tn. 

York 
Waterf. 
Antrim 
Ayr 
Ayr 

2,871 
6,550 
9,804 

4,704 
1,513 
1,376 
6,359 
3,265 

Kingstone,  p. 
Kingstone,  p. 
Kingstown,  tn. 
King's-  Walden,  p. 
Kingswear,  p. 

Heref. 
Kent 
Dublin 
Herts 
Devon 

1,991 
1,525 

4,'l80 
152 

510 
310 
10,453 
1,164 
315 

Kilpcacon,  p. 

Limer. 

1,214 

298 

Kilworth,  tn.-p.  f. 

Cork 

5,458 

1,943 

Kingswinford,  p. 

Stafford 

7,315 

27,301 

Kilphclan,  p. 

Cork 

524 

162 

Kilworth  (North),  p. 

Leices. 

2,230 

414 

Kingswood,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,350 

1227 

Kilpipe,  p. 

We  -Wi. 

15,631 

2,343 

Kilworth  (South),  p. 

Leices. 

1,470 

509 

Kington,  p. 

Wore. 

1,000 

153 

Kilpoole.p. 
Kilquain.p. 
Kilquane,  p. 

Wickl. 
Gahvay 
Sork 

3,029 
6,859 
6,047 

3,007 
1,115 
1,216 

Kilybebill,  p. 
Kimberley,  p. 
Kimberworth,  tns. 

Glamor. 
Norfolk 
York 

4,014 
1,460 

982 
137 
6,952 

Kingtou,  tn.-p.  w. 
Kiugton,  or  Kine-  ) 
ton,  tn  -p.  t.         ) 

Heref. 
Warw. 

8,313 
3,810 

2,871 
1,270 

Kilquane,  p. 

^o.Lim. 

2,776 

629 

Kimble  (Great),  p. 

Bucks 

2,473 

601 

Kington  (Magna),  p. 

Dorset 

1,891 

652 

K.lquane,  p. 
Kilrea,  tn.-p. 
Kilraghtis,  p. 
Kilraglits,  p. 

Kerry 
London. 
Clare 
Antrim 

9,709 
6,760 
6,588 
5,132 

998 
3,473 
1,136 
1,271 

Kimble  (Little),  p. 
Kimbolton,  tn.-p./ 
Kimbolton,  p. 
Kimcote,  p. 

Bucks 
Hunt. 
Heref. 
Leices. 

750 
6,061 
4,061 
1,710 

184 
1,653 
702 
603 

Kington   (St.  Mi-  ) 
chael),  p.              J 
Kington  (West),  p. 
Kingussie,  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 

4,136 
2,444 

1,219 
363 
2,201 

Kilrainy,  p. 

Kildare 

2,618 

535 

Kimmeridge,  p. 

Dorset 

1,670 

178 

Kingwestou,  p. 

Somer!' 

I'.'iee 

149 

Kilrane.  p. 

Wexford 

2,152 

641 

Kimptou,  p. 

Hants 

2,753 

371 

KinFet,  p. 

Salop 

6,692 

447 

Kilranelagh,  p. 

Wickl. 

4,471 

1,008 

Kimpton,  p. 

Herts 

3,579 

992 

Kinloch  and  Le- 

Kilree,  p. 
Kilreckill,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Gahvay 

1,947 
5,947 

405 
1,167 

Kinard,  p. 
Kinawley,  p. 

Kerry 
Cav.Fer 

5,002 
51,004 

709 
13,521 

thendy,  p. 
Kinloss,  p. 

Perth 
Elgin 

... 

556 
1,370 

Kilrenny,  p. 

Fife 

2,194 

Kincardine,  tn.  t». 

Perth 

2,697 

KinnairdTp. 

Perth 

370 

Kilrenuy,  M.  &  P. 

Fife 

1,862 

Kincardine,  p. 

Ross 

1,896 

Kinneff,  p 

Kincar. 

1.0C9 

Kilrhcdin,  p. 

Carmar. 

7,856 

1,063 

Kincardine-O'Neil.p. 

Aberd. 

2,098 

Kinnegad,  tn. 

Westra. 

684 

Kilroan,  p. 
Kilroe,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 

1,140 
919 

403 
701 

Kincardine-in-  ( 
Monteith,  p.  J 

Aberd. 

1,993 

Kinneigh,  p. 
KinnelF,  p/ 

Cork 
Forfar 

15,096 

3,42  1 
826 

Kilronan,  p. 

Waterf. 

16,702 

3,017 

Kinclaven,  p. 

Perth 

881 

Kinnerley,  p. 

Salop 

5,891 

1,254 

Kilronan,  p. 

Waterf. 

546 

87 

Kinderton,  tns. 

Chester 

450 

Kinnersley,  p. 

Heref. 

2,199 

293 

Kilronan,  p 
Kilroot,  p. 
Kilross,  p. 

Roscom 
Antrim 
Sligo 

15,003 
2,418 
3,932 

1,072 

Kineagh,  p. 
Kinellar,  p. 
Kineton,  p. 

Ca.-Kil. 
Aberd. 
Warw. 

6,299 
3,810 

295 
690 
1,270 

Kinnersley,  p. 
Kinnetlimont    and  ) 
Clirist's-Kirk,  p.  ) 

Salop 
Aberd. 

1,789 

252 
1,108 

Kilrossantv,  p. 
Kilruane,  p. 

Waterf. 
Tip. 

17,416 
3,911 

2,969 
791 

Kinfare,  or  Kin-  ) 
ver,  p.              J 

Stafford 

8,790 

2,872 

Kinnettles,  p. 
Kiunitty,  tn.-p. 

Forfar 
King's 

3,078 
13,895 

460 
1,598 

Kilrush,  pf 

Kildare 

4,077 

531 

Kinfauns,  p. 

Perth 

650 

Kinnoull,  p. 

Perth 

3,134 

Kilrush,  p. 

Wexford 

11,386 

2,420 

Kingarth,  p. 

Bute 

1,007 

Kiiioulton,  p. 

Notts 

3,070 

405 

Kilrush,  p. 
Kilrush,  p. 

Waterf. 
Clare 

1,523 
15,659 

1719 
13,948 

King  Edward,  p. 
Kingerby.p. 

Aberd. 

Lincoln 

1,435 

2,749 

108 

Kinross,  p. 
Kinross,  tn. 

Kinross 

3,227 
2,590 

Kilrush,  tn.  i. 

Clare 

4,471 

Kingham,  p. 

Oxford 

1,877 

617 

KlNSALK,  tU    V>.  S. 

Cork 

6,506 

Kilsallaghan,  p. 

Dublin 

2,731 

458 

Kingliorn,  p. 

Fife 

3,030 

Kinsalebeg,  p. 

Waterf. 

5,789 

2,525 

Kilsaran,p. 

Louth 

3,394 

1,413 

Kinghorn,  tn.  M. 

Fife 

1,377 

Kinsaley,  p. 

Dublin 

2,130 

648 

Kilsby,  p. 

Northa. 

3,200 

631 

..         P- 

Fife 

1,568 

Kinsham  (Upper),  p 

Heref. 

1,243 

77 

Kilscanlan,  p. 

Wexford 

1,154 

390 

Kinglassie,  p. 

Fife 

1,186 

Kint.il,  p. 

Ross 

1,009 

Kilscannell,  p. 

Limer. 

3,203 

780 

Kinsoldrum,  p. 

Forfar 

429 

Kintburv,  p. 

Berks 

7,645 

1,899 

Kilscoran,  p. 

Wexford    2,152 

641 

Kingsbarns,  p. 

Fife 

893 

Kintorc.'p. 

Aberd. 

1,342 

Kilseily,  p. 
Kilshalvv,  p. 

Clare 
Sligo 

11,003 
5,505 

2,311 
1,570 

KlNGSBRIDGE,  ) 

tn.-p.  p.  s.     f 

Devon 

150 

1,679 

Kintore,  it.  &  p. 
Kinure.  p. 

Aberd. 
Cork 

1,988 

476 
693 

Kilshauahan,  p. 

Cork 

4,842 

941 

Kingsbury,  p. 

Middles 

1,765 

606 

Kinvarra,  tn. 

Galway 

1,102 

Kilshane,  p. 

Tip. 

1,424 

450 

Kingsbury,  p. 

Warw. 

9,070 

1,416 

Kinvarradoorus,  p. 

Galway 

11,290 

4,268 

Kilshannig,  p. 
KiLshanny,  p. 

Cork 
Clare 

27,59.- 
6,805 

6,473 
1,317 

Kingsbury     (Epis-) 
copi),  p.                ) 

Somer. 

3,646 

1,856 

Kinver,  or  Kinfare,  p 
Kinwarton,  p. 

Stafford 
Warw. 

8,790 
480 

2,872 
79 

Kilsliarvau,  p. 

Meath 

2,097 

410 

King's-Caple,  p. 

Heref. 

1,697 

279 

Kippax,  p. 

York 

3,344 

2,339 

Kilsheelan,  p. 
Kilshenane,  p. 
Kilshine,  p. 
Kilsillagh,  p. 

Tip.Wa 
Kerry 
Meath 
Cork 

,    8,978 
13,478 
1,544 
245 

1,838 
1,848 
836 
129 

Kingsclere,  tn  -p.  t. 
Kingscime.'p     ? 
Kingscotte,  p. 
Kiugscourt,  tn. 

Hants 
Northa. 
Glouc. 
Cavan 

12,917 
4,460 
1,810 

2,885 
1,407 
297 
1,143 

Kippen,  p. 
Kirby-Bedon,  p. 
Kirby-Bellares,  p. 
Kirby-Cane,  p. 

Stirling 
Norfolk 
Leices. 
Norfolk 

"628 
2,590 
1,475 

1,892 
296 
226 
455 
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PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

1851  . 

PI.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

rSK: 

PLACB. 

County. 

Ana, 
acres. 

at 

Kirby-in-Clcveland.r 
Kirbjr-Cold,  p. 
Kirby-under-Dale,  p 
Kirby-Grindalyth,  p. 
Kirbv-Keiidal.'p. 
KirbV-Knowle,  p. 
Kirby-Mispertoti,  p. 
Kirby-on-the-Moor.p 
Kirbv-!e-Soken,  p. 
Kirby-West,  p. 

York 
York 
York 
York 
Westml. 
York 
York 
York 
Essex 
Chester 

4,716 

1,620 
6,049 
7,979 
6,830 
4,101 
7,644 
1,956 
4,757 
34,286 

723 
179 
835 
654 
18,333 
654 
993 
637 
932 
1,951 

Kirkmahoe,  p. 
Kirkmaiden,  p. 
Kirkmichael,  v.-p. 
Kirkmichael,  p. 
Kirkmichael,  p. 
Kirkmichael,  p. 
Kirkmichael,  p. 
Kirkmichael  and  ) 
Cullicuddeo.p.f 
Kirknewton,  p. 

Bumf. 
Wigton 
Is.  Man 
Ayr 
Banff 
Dumf. 
Perth 
Ross 
Edinb. 

1,563 
1,553 
1,416 
8,262 
1,558 
1,124 
1,280 
1,521 
1,630 

Kyme  (South),  p. 
Kyse  (Great),  p. 

Laceby,  p. 
Lacey-Stoke,  p, 
Lackagh,  p. 
Lackagh,  p. 
Lackan,  p. 
Lnckan,  p. 
Lackeen,  p. 

Lincoln 
Wore. 

Lincoln 
Heref. 
Kildare 
Galway 
Westm. 

8,358 
1,520 

2,037 

2,005 
8,317 
12,997 
3,127 
7,339 
280 

1,058 
136 

10,001 
873 
1,403 
2,082 
776 
1,176 
61 

.      Kirby-Wiske  p. 
Kirriibbin  tn. 

York 
Down 

6,853 

1,079 
621 

Kirkoswald,   tn.-p  ) 
m.  tk. 

Cumb. 

10,472 

925 

Lackford,  p. 
Lackingtoii-  White,  p 

Suffolk 
Somer. 

2,243 
1,465 

216 

256 

Kirdford,  p. 
Kirk-AndrewV  ) 
upon-Eck,  p.  f 
Kirk  -Andrew's-) 
upou-Eden,  p  J 

Sussex 
Cumb. 
Cumb. 

12,275 
17,246 
1,050 

1,955 
1,798 
181 

Kirkoswald,  v.-p. 
Kirkpatrick-Dur-  ) 
ham,  p.             ) 
Kirkpatrick-Flem-) 
ing,  p. 

Ayr 
Kirkcu. 
Dumf. 

2,242 
1,608 
1,829 

Lacock,  p. 
Lacy-  Holm,  p. 
Lacy-Mausell,  p. 
Ladbrooke-with- 
Hodnell,  p. 

Wilts 
Heref. 
Heref. 
Warw. 

3,639 
3,192 
1,547 
3,951 

1,658 
822 
805 

297 

Kirk-Arbory,  p. 
Kirk-Bampton,  p. 
Kirk-Braddan,  p. 

Is.  Man 
Cumb. 
Is.  Man 

3,502 

1,693 
546 
2,664 

Kirkpatrick-Iron-  ) 
gray,  p. 
Kirknatrick-Juxta,  p. 

Kirkcu. 
Dumf. 

219 
1.097 

Ladock,  p. 
Lady,  p. 
Ladykirk,  p. 

Cornw. 
Orkney 
Berwick 

5,691 

811 
1,004 
561 

Kirk-Bramwitli,  p. 

York 

1,260 

231 

Kirk-Sandall,  p. 

York 

"990 

239 

Ladykirk,  p. 

Orkney 

856 

Kirk-Burton,  p. 

York 
York 

6,002 
15,990 

550 
20,371 

Kirkstead,  p.             J 
Kirkton,  p. 

Lincoln 

Notts 

1,540 
1,090 

175 
195 

Ladykirk  (North),  p. 
L;idysislaud,  p. 

Orkney 
Wexford 

"697 

993 
263 

Kirk-Conchan,  p. 

Is.  Man 

13,021 

Kirktown,  p. 

Roxb. 

282 

Lady  town,  p. 

Kildare 

2,682 

247 

Kirk-Hallam,  p. 

Derbv 

1,699 

473 

Kirkurd,  p. 

Peebles 

326 

Laggan,  p. 

Invern. 

1,223 

Kirk-Ilarle,  p. 
Kirk-Hauzh,  p. 

North. 
North. 

3,*90 
6,665 

170 

285 

Kirkwall,  p. 
Kirkwall,  tn.  M. 

Orkney 
Orkney 

3,990 

2,448 

Laindon,  p. 
Lairg,  p. 

Essex 
Suther. 

3,999 

540 
1,162 

Kirk-Heaton,  p. 

York 

6,468 

11,972 

"        p. 

Orkney 

3,451 

Lakenham,  p. 

Norfolk 

4,776 

Kirk-Langley,  p. 
Kirk-Lcatham,  p. 

Derby 
York 

2,900 
12,407 

657 
1,307 

Kirkwhelpington,  p. 
Kirmington,  p. 

North. 
Lincoln 

13,351 
1,815 

679 
879 

Lakeuheath,  p. 
Laleham,  p. 

Suffolk 
Middles 

10,550 
1,214 

1,864 
637 

Kirk-Leavingtou,  p 

York 

5,491 

613 

Kirmond-le-Mire,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,051 

62 

Laleston,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,631 

538 

Kirk-Liuton,  p. 

Cumb. 

7,800 

1,869 

Kirriernuir,  p. 

Forfar 

7,617 

Lamarsh,  p. 

Essex 

1,245 

409 

Kirk-Manghold,  p. 
Kirk-Newton,  p. 

Is.  Man 
North. 

37,976 

4,463 
1,732 

Kirriernuir,  in./. 
Kirstead,  p. 

Forfar 

Norfolk 

1,011 

3,518 
259 

Lambeg,  p. 
Lamberhurst,  p. 

An.  -Do. 
Ke.-Sus 

1,567 
5,290 

2,185 
1,734 

Kirk  (St.  Ann),  p. 
Kirkbean,  p. 

Is.  Man 
Kirkcu. 

... 

714 
982 

Kirtling,  p. 
Kirtlington,  p. 

Camb. 
Oxford 

3,016 
2,500 

909 
716 

Lambeth,  p. 
Lambeth,  tn. 

Surrey 
Surrey 

4,015 

139,325 
251,345 

Kirkbride,  p. 

Cumb. 

l',654 

846 

Kirton,  p. 

Lincoln 

5,820 

2,299 

Lambley,  p. 

North. 

2,698 

365 

Kirkby-in-Ashficld.p 

Notts 

5,590 

2,368 

Kirton,  p  s. 

Suffolk 

1,898 

646 

Lambley,  p. 

Notts 

2,170 

951 

Knkby-upon-Baiii,  p 
Kirkby-in-Cleve-l 

Lincoln 

5,110 

A   7]£ 

734 

Kirton-in-Liudsey,  ) 
tn.-p.                   ) 

Lincoln 

4,210 

1,948 

Lambourn-Chip- 
ping,  p. 

Berks 

14,830 

2,577 

land,  p                 J 
Kirkby  -  under-  ) 
Dale,  p.             f 

York 
York 

4,  /ID 
5,049 

723 
335 

Kislingbnrv.  p. 
Kittisford,  p. 
Knaith,  p. 

Northa. 
Somer. 
Lincoln 

2,170 
952 
1,640 

690 
165 
116 

Lambourn-Chir- 
ping,  tn./ 
Lambourne,  p. 

Berks 
Essex 

2,440 

1,238 
8t2 

Kirkby  (East),  p. 

Lincoln 

1,670 

481 

Kuapdale  (North),  p. 

Argvle 

1,666 

Lambston,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,761 

283 

Kirkby-Fleelham,  p. 
Kirkby-  Green,  p. 
Kirkby-lreleth,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 
Lancas. 

2,974 
437 
26,990 

605 
134 
3,398 

Knapdale  (South),  p. 
Knaptoft,  p. 
Knapton,  p. 

Ariyle 
Leices. 

Norfolk 

4,940 
1,480 

"'913 
330 

Lameston,  p. 
Lamington  and  ) 
Wandell,  p.     \ 

Devon 
Lanark 

7,232 

1,510 

472 

Kirkby  -  Lonsdale, 
tn.-p.  tk. 

Westml. 

35,ii69 

4,184 

Knapwell,  p. 
Knaresborough,  p. 

Camb. 
York 

2,000 
12,418 

155 
10,170 

Lammas-with-) 
Haul-Boys'-  f 

Norfolk 

829 

287 

Kirkby  -  in  -  Mai  - 
ham-Dale,  p. 

York 

22,040 

884 

KNABESBOBOUGH,  P. 
Knaresdale,  p.       [w. 

York 
North. 

7,144 

5,536 
917 

Parva,  p.       ) 
Lainorrau,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,234 

9t 

Kirkby-Mallory,  p. 
Kirkbj-Malzeard,  p. 
Kirkby  -  Moorside, 
tn.-p.  if. 

Leices. 
York 
York 

3,110 
57,040 

21,681 

2,625 
4,956 
2,611 

Rnavlnstown,  p. 
Knebworth,  p. 
Kneesal,  p. 
Kneeton,  p. 

Kildare 
Herts 
Notts 
Notts 

619 
2,696 
3,360 
924 

60 
290 
600 
109 

Lampeter,  p. 
Lampeter,  tn.  p. 
Lampeter-  Velfrey,  p. 
Lamphey,  p. 

Cardig. 
Cardig. 
Pemb. 
Pemb. 

6,201 

5,667 
1,976 

1,488 
907 
1,002 
395 

Kirkby  -cum  -Os- 
godby,  p.              ) 

Lincoln 

1,710 

492 

Knelston,  p. 
Knettishall,  p. 

Glamor. 
Suffolk 

537 
1,024 

127 
80 

Lampjugh,  p. 
Lamport,  p. 

Cumb. 
Northa. 

6,354 
1,440 

616 

228 

Kirkby-Overflow,  p 

York 

10,704 

1,598 

Knigh,  p. 

Tip. 

4,515 

1,022 

Lamyatt,  p. 

Somer. 

1,000 

209 

Kirkby  -  Ravens  - 
worth,  p. 

York 

15,911 

1.406 

Knighton,  tn.-p  lh. 
Knighton  (West),  p. 

Radnor 
Dorset 

2,461 
2,339 

1,566 
270 

Lanark,  p. 
Lanark,  tn.  M  s. 

Lanark 
Lanark 

;;; 

8,243 
5,304 

Kirkby  (South),  p. 

York 

7,248 

1,420 

Knightwick,  p. 

Wore. 

858 

166 

"             p. 

Lanark 

5,008 

Kirkby  -  Stephen, 
tn.-p.  m. 
Kirkby-Thore,  p. 

Westml 
Westml 

27,921 
11,030 

2,753 
1,104 

Knill,  p. 
Knipton,  p. 
Kuiveton,  p. 

Heref. 
Leiees. 
Derby 

793 
1,430 

2,240 

78 
886 
831 

Lanarth,  p. 
LANCASTER,  M. 

Cardig. 
Lancas. 

15,044 

2,337 
14,604 

Kirkby-le-Thorf  e,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,570 

235 

Knock,  p. 

Meath 

976 

830 

p. 

Lancas. 

16,168 

Kirkby   (Under-  ( 
wood),  p.          j 

Lincoln 

1,840 

185 

Knock,  p. 
Knockainey,  p. 

Mayo 
Limer. 

11,705 
9,248 

8,174 
3450 

Lancaster,  p. 
Lanchester,  p. 

Lancas. 
Durham 

73,732 

3S.S67 

26,458 
15,814 

Kirkby  (Wharf),  p. 

York 

3,139 

702 

Knockando,  p. 

Elgin 

1,771 

Lanchester,  v. 

Durham 

752 

Kirkcaldy,  p. 

Fife 

5,719 

Knockane,  p. 

Kerry 

57,543 

4,245 

Lancing,  p. 

Sussex 

8,262 

828 

KlRKCALUy,  M.  3. 

Fife 

6,093 

Knockanure,  p 

Kerry 

5,950 

1,053 

Landbeach,  p. 

Camb. 

2,490 

526 

"               P. 

Fife 

10,475 

Knockavilly,  p. 

Cork 

6,210 

1,432 

Landcross,  p. 

Devon 

331 

124 

Kirkcolm,  p. 

Wigtou 

2,018 

Knockbain,  p. 

Ross 

3,005 

Landewednack,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,999 

430 

Kirkconnell,  p. 

Dumf. 

1,245 

Knockbreda,  p. 

Au.-Oo. 

8,020 

11,488 

Landford,  p. 

Wilts 

1,689 

244 

Kirkcowan,  p. 
Kirkcudbright,  p. 
tn.M  l.f 

Wigton 
Kirkcu. 
Kirkcu 

3,555 

Knockbridge,  p 
Knockcommon,  p. 
Knockgraffou,  p. 

Cavan 
Meath 
Tip. 

18,693 
3.500 
9i873 

7,042 
642 
2,291 

Landkey,  p. 
Landrake-with-St.-  )• 
Erney,  p.              ) 

Devon 
Cornw. 

3,162 
3,745 

758 
823 

"             P. 

Kirkcu 

2'687 

Kuockholt,  p. 

Kent 

1,683 

578 

Landulph,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,689 

524 

Kirkdale.tns./. 

Lancas. 

9,893 

Knockin,  p. 

Salop 

266 

Landwadc,  p. 

Camb. 

120 

36 

Kirkdale,  p. 

York 

12,554 

1,036 

Kuocklong,  p. 

Limer. 

4^442 

1,421 

Laneast,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,487 

299 

Kirkden,  p. 

Forfar 

1,763 

Knockmark,  p. 

Meath 

2877 

627 

Laneham,  p. 

Notts 

1,605 

410 

Kirkgunzeon,  p.  lh. 

Kirkcu. 

734 

Knockmourne,  p. 

Cork 

8,836 

2,029 

Lanercost,  p. 

Cumb. 

36,510 

1,644 

Kirkham,  tn. 
Kirkham,  p. 

Laocas. 
Lancas. 

48,530 

2,777 
10,9^6 

Knockuagaul,  p. 
Knockrath,  p. 

Limer. 
Wick! 

2,172 
18,854 

714 
1  686 

Lane-Stoke,  p. 
Laugar,  p. 

Somer. 
Notts 

2.071 
3,442 

921 
323 

Kirkhill,  p. 
Kirkinner,  p. 
Kirkinnola,  p. 
Kirkintilloch,  p. 
Kirkintilloch,  tn. 

Invern. 
Wigton 
Antrim 
Dumb. 
Dumb. 

6,390 

1,730 
1,914 
9,265 
8,426 
6,342 

Knocktemple,  p. 
Knocktopher,  tn.-p. 
Knodishall,  p. 
Knook,  p. 
Knossington,  p. 

Cork 
Kilkny 
Suffolk 
Wilts 
Leices. 

4,618 
4,722 
1,843 
1,440 
1,443 

1,018 
1,567 
432 
252 
230 

Laugdon  (East),  p. 
Langdon  (West),  p. 
Langdon-Hills,  p. 
Langeinor,  p. 
Langenhoe,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Essex 
Glamor. 
Essex 

1,065 
698 
1,775 
6,710 
2,104 

862 
140 
295 
360 
168 

Kirkland,  p. 
Kirkland,  tug. 

Cumb. 
Westml 

12,'l50 

839 
1,139 

Knotting,  p 
Knottingley,  v. 

Bedford 
York 

1,724 

187 

4540 

Langfield,  tns. 
Langford,  p. 

York 
Bedford 

2,'lOO 

3,729 
986 

Kirkland  and  Me- 
thil,  v. 
Kirklees  (inclusive 
of  CLfton),  h. 
Kirkley,  p. 
Kirkhngtoii,  p. 

Fife 
York 
Suffolk 
Notts 

679 
1,976 

1,703 
830 
799 
276 

Knowle,  v. 
Knowle  (St.  Giles),  p 
Knowlton,  p. 
Knowstone,  p. 
Knoyle  (East),  p. 
Knoyle  (West),  p. 

Warw. 

Somer. 
Kent 
Devon 

Wilts 
Wilts 

"640 

428 
4,989 
5,558 
1,913 

1,155 
92 
24 
617 
1,110 
180 

Langford,  p. 
Langford,  p. 
Langford,  p. 
Langford,  p. 
Langford  (Bude- 
ville),  p. 

Ber.-Ox. 
Essex 
Norfolk 
Notts 
Somer. 

4,200 
1,076 
1,405 
2,182 
1,853 

761 

272 
41 
146 

577 

Kirklington,  p. 
Kirkliston,  p. 
K  rkmabreck,  p. 

York 
Edinb. 
Kirkcu. 

3,807 

653 
2,029 
2,266 

Knutsford,  tn  -p.  s 
Kyle,  p. 
Kyloe.v. 

Chester 
Queen's 
North. 

4,832 
7,146 

4,875 
1,222 
1,005 

Langford  (Little),  p 
Langford  (Steeple),  p 
Langham,  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 
Essex 

1,011 
3,941 
2,896 

88 
234 
863 
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PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

SSf. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

Langham,  p. 
Langham,  p. 
Langham,  p. 

Norfolk 
Rutland 

Suffolk 

1,950 
3,250 
951 

416 
629 
281 

Laver  (Magdalen),  p. 
Lavernock,  p. 
Laverstock,  p. 

Essex 
Glamor. 
Wilts 

1,228 
1,014 
1,675 

236 
81 
552 

Leigh  (West),  p. 
Leighlin-Bridge.tn.  ) 

Devon 
Carlow 

2,616 

508 
1,293 

Langholm,  tn.  w 
Laugholm,  includ"-) 
ing  New,  p.          j 
Langley,  p. 
Langley,  p. 
Langley,  p. 
Langley  (Barrel]),  p. 
Langley  (Marish),  p. 
Langloan,  v. 

Dumf. 
Dumf. 

Essex 
Kent 
Norfolk 
Wilts 
Bucks 
Lanark 

1,617 

1,474 
2,723 
1,725 
3,895 

1,406 
2,990 

483 
360 
312 
697 
1,874 
1,111 

Laverstoke,  p. 
Laverton,  p. 
Lavey,  p. 
Lavington,  p. 
Lavingtoii    (East),) 
tn.-p.  vo.               \ 
Lavington  (West),  p. 
Lawerston,  v. 
Lawford,  p. 

Hants 
Somer. 
Cavau 
Lincoln 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Stirling 
Essex 

1,530 
1,034 
10,679 
4,193 

4,721 
6,283 

2,679 

132 
181 
4,100 
362 

1,721 
1,739 
1,198 
890 

Le^'hUn  (Old),  v.-p. 
Leighmoney,  p. 
Leighs  (Great),  p. 
Leighs  (Little),  p. 
Leighton,  p. 
Leighton,  p. 
Leighton-Buzzard,  p. 
Leighton-Buzzard,  ) 
tn.  t.                    f 

Carlow 
Cork 
Essex 
Essex 
Hunt. 
Salop 
Bedford 
Bedford 

9,920 
2,716 
3,125 
1,080 
2,770 
2,151 
8,768 

2,511 
583 
874 
164 
455 
822 
6,874 
4,465 

Langport-Eastover,  ^ 
Langnck-Ville,  p. 

Somer. 
Lincoln 

171 
1,630 

1,117 
310 

Lawford  (Church),  p. 
Lawhilton,  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 

Warw. 
Cornw. 
Berks 

1,865 
2,629 
310 

327 
503 
4,571 

Leinthall-Starkes,  p. 
Leintwardine,  p. 
Leire,  p. 

Heref. 
Heref. 

990 
8,576 
870 

143 
1,607 
433 

Langridge,  p. 
Langtoft,  p. 
Langtoft,  p. 
Langton,  p. 
Langton,  p. 
Langton  (Great),  p. 
Laugton  (Herring),  p 
Langton-near-      ) 
Horncastle,  p    f 

Somer. 
Lincoln 
York 
Berw. 
York 
York 
Dorset 
Lincoln 

655 

2,520 
5,680 

2,822 
1,840 
1,202 
980 

91 
701 
739 
484 
314 
721 
246 
231 

Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence  (St.),  p. 
Lawrence     (St.,  ) 
Newland),  p.    f 
Lawrenney,  p. 

Hants 
Kent 
Pemb. 
Salop 
York 
Limer. 
Essex 
Pemb. 

332 
4,431 
1,751 

240 

"280 
2,820 

2,672 

111 
3,015 
230 
4,691 
1,646 
2,193 
22-2 

Leiston,  p. 
LEITH,  M  &  p. 
(North) 
(South) 
Leitrim,  p. 
Leitrim,  p. 
Leixlip,  p. 
Leixhp,  tn.  ,. 
Lelant,  p. 

Suffolk 
Edinb. 
Edinb. 
Edinb. 
Co.-Wa 
Galway 
Kildare 
Kildare 
Cornw 

4,640 

7,128 
4,099 
3,202 

4  '2°  40 

1,580 
30,919 
8,864 
24,126 
1,597 
760 
1,698 
832 
2,012 

Blandford),  p.  ) 
Langton     (Matra-  ) 
vers),  p.               f 
Langton-by-Spils-    ) 

by,  P.               f 

Dorset 
Dorset 
Lincoln 

1,808 
2,250 
1,590 

183 
762 
190 

Lawshall,  p. 
Laxfield,  p. 
Laxton,  p. 
Laxton,  or  Lexing-  ) 
ton,  p.                  S 
Laycock,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Northa. 
Notts 
Wilts 

2,969 
3,630 
1,370 
3,610 
3,639 

908 
1,147 
143 

621 
1,653 

Lemanaghan,  p. 
Lemington(Lower),p 
Lench  (Church),  p. 
Lench  (Rouse),  p. 
Lenham,  p. 
Lennoxtown,  v. 

King's' 
Glouc. 
Wore. 
Wore. 
Kent 
Stirling 

19>15 
855 
2,523 
1,380 
6,963 

393 
277 

2,070 
3,108 

Langton-by-    ) 
Wragby,  p.  f 
Langtree,  p. 
Langwathby,  p. 

Lincoln 
Devon 
Cumb. 

2,249 
4,594 
1,987 

287 
878 
292 

Layd,  p. 
Layd-Grange,  p. 
Layer  (Breton),  p. 
Layer-de-la-Hay,  p. 

Antrim 
Antrim 
Essex 
Essex 

20,476 
7,834 
954 

2,577 

3,857 
289 
294 

788 

Lenton,  p.-tn. 
Lentrathen,  p. 
Leochel-and-Cush-  ) 

Notts 
Forfar 
Aberd. 

5,080 

'926 
1,068 

Langwith  (Upper),  p 
Lanhydrock,  p. 
Lanihorne-Ruan,  p. 
Lanivet,  p. 
Lanlivery,  p. 
Lanreath.  p. 

Derby 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 

1,600 
1,755 
2,250 
5,936 
6,790 
4,878 

198 
231 
410 
1,149 
1,716 
662 

Layer  (Marney),  p. 
Layham,  p. 
Laysters,  p. 
Layston,  p. 
Lazonby,  p. 
Lea,  p. 

Essex 
Suffolk 
Heref. 
Herts 
Cumb. 
Gl.-Herf. 

1,973 

2,488 
1,989 
2,208 
11,175 
702 

279 
577 
210 
1,220 
929 
225 

me,  p.                   ( 

LEOMINSTKB,tn.-p.  > 
M.  &  P.  /.                   I 

Leonard  (St.),  p. 
Leonard  (St.),  p. 
Leonards  (St.),  tn.-p 
Leonards  (St.),  p. 

Heref. 
Devon 
York 
Sussex 
Fife 

9,290 

172 

1,490 
994 

5,214 
1,490 
3,841 
1,340 

587 

Lansalloes,  p. 
Lanteglos-bv-      ) 
Camelford,  p.    ) 
Lanteglos-by-  ) 
Fowey,  p.      ) 
Lantwit  (Lower),  p 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Glamor. 

2,985 
3,951 

3,220 
10,990 

1,740 

1,280 
1,992 

Leu,  p. 
Lea,  p. 
Lea,  p. 
Lea  (Marston),  p. 
Lea-Marston,  p. 
Leadenham,  p. 

Lincoln 
Wilts 
Queen's 
Warw. 
Wilts 
Lincoln 

2,149 
1,739 

18,488 
1,438 
1,438 
2,260 

229 
414 
6,410 
283 
283 
735 

Leonards  (St.,  Stan-) 

ley),  P.              | 

Leptou,  tns. 
Lerwick,  p. 
Lerwick,  tn. 
Lesbury,  p. 

Glouc. 
York 
Ork.-Sh 
Shell. 
Norlh. 

1,070 
2,624 

861 
3,592 
3,390 
2,904 
1  238 

Lantwit-Major,  v.-p. 
Lap  ford,  p. 

Glamor. 
Devon 

5,298 
3,819 

1,077 
766 

Leadhills,  v. 
Leake,  p. 

Lanark 
Lincoln 

7,658 

900 
2,062 

Leslie,  tn.-p. 
Leslie,  p. 

Fife 
Aberd. 

3,800 
559 

Lapwortb,  p. 
Laracor,  p. 
Lara^hbryan,  p. 
Larah,  p. 
Larbert,  p. 
Largo,  p.-vls. 
Largs,  p. 
Largs,  tn.  th. 
Larkhall,  v. 

Stafford 
Warw. 
Meath 
Kildare 
Cavan 
Stirling 
Fife 
Ayr 
Ayr 
Lanark 

3,450 
2,971 
8,335 
8,041 
17,283 
2,700 

962 
662 

2,284 
2,721 
5.970 
4,606 
2,800 
3,715 
2,824 
1,609 

Leake,  p. 
Leake  (West),  p. 
Leamington  -Hast-) 
ings,  p.                 ) 
Leamington     (Pri-  1 
ors),  tn.-p.  «7.       J 
Leasingham,  p. 
Leatherhead,  p.-tn. 
Leathley,  p. 
Leaveland,  p. 

York 
Notts 
Warw. 
Warw. 
Lincoln 
Surrey 
York 
Kent 

7,520 
1,390 
8,224 
1,720 
2,959 
3,507 

*$?! 

1,173 
190 

487 
15,724 

428 
2,041 
330 
99 

Lesmahagow,  p. 
Lesnewth,  p. 
Lessingham,  p. 
Leswalt,  p. 
Letchworth,  p. 
Letcombe(Bassett),  p 
Letcombe  (Regis),  p. 
Letham,  v. 
Lelhendy  and  Kin-  ) 
loch  p. 

Lanark 
Cornw. 
Norfolk 
Wigton 
Herts 
Berks 
Berks 
Fife 
Perlh 

2,028 

1,027 
1,260 
3,720 

7,746 
131 
191 
3,021 
76 
292 
968 
745 
556 

Larling,  p. 
Larne,  tu.-p. 
Lasborough-with-    ) 
Weston-Birt,  p.    ) 
Lasham,  p. 
Lassington,  p 
Lasswade,  v.-p. 

Norfolk 
Antrim 
Glouc. 
Hants 
Glouc. 
Edinb. 

1,548 
2,210 
1,904 
1,769 
535 

219 
3,561 
234 

258 
80 
5,821 

Lechlade,  tu.-p./. 
Leek,  p. 
Leckford,  p. 
Leckhampstead,  p 
Leckhampton,  p. 
Leckonfield,  p. 
Leckpatrick,  p. 

Glouc. 
Donegal 
Hants 
Bucks 
Glouc. 
York 
Tyrone 

3,542 
10,481 
2,236 
2,522 
1,330 
4,030 
13,347 

1,373 
2,811 
256 
518 
2,14'J 
362 
5,224 

Lether'ingham,  p. 
Letheringsett,  p. 
Leihnot  and  Navar,  p. 
Letterkenny,  tn.  /. 
Letterluna,  p. 
Lettermacaward,  p. 
Letterston,  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Forfar 
Donegal 
King's 
Donegal 
Pemt). 

1,134 
853 

8,430 

20,289 
2,216 

206 
314 
408 
1,940 
906 
2,434 
558 

Lastingham,  p. 

York 

24,663 

1,380 

Leckwith,  p. 

Glamor 

1,302 

114 

Letton,  p. 

Heref. 

1,196 

214 

Latchingdon,  p. 

Essex 

3,672 

411 

Lecroft,  p. 

Perth 

442 

Letton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1  274 

160 

Lathbury,  p. 
Latheron,  p. 
Lathom,  tns 

Bucks 
Caith. 
Lancas. 

1,294 

147 
8,224 
3,291 

Ledbury,  p. 
Ledbury,  tu.  t. 
Ledsham,  p. 

Heref. 
Heref. 
York 

8,'i94 
5,'i76 

4,624 
3,027 
1,096 

Levan  (St.),  p. 
Leven,  p. 
Leven,  tn. 

Cornw. 
York 
Fife 

2,328 
4,837 

502 
993 

2,083 

Latteragh,  p. 

Tip. 

4,065 

745 

Lee,  p 

Bucks 

126 

Levens,  tns. 

Westml 

938 

Laltin,  p. 
Latton,  p. 
Latton,  p. 
Lauder,  p. 
Lauder,  M.  &  p. 
Laugharne,  p.-m. 
Laughton,  p. 
Laughtou,  p. 
Laughton,  p. 
Laughton,  p. 
Laughton  -  in  -  Ic-  ) 
Morthen,  p.          f 

Tip. 
Essex 
Wilts 
Berwick 
Berwick 
Carmar. 
Leices. 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Sussex 
York 

2,276 
1,605 
1,680 

14,703 
1,109 
1,136 
4,598 
5,075 
8,545 

467 
243 
335 
2,154 
1,105 

69 
508 
812 
734 

Lee,  v.-p. 
Lee  (Botwood),  p. 
Lee  (Brockhurst),  p. 
Lee  (St.  John),  p. 
Leeds,  p. 
LEEDS,  p.-tn  M.&P 
Leek,  tn.-p.  w.    [t.  3 
Leek  (Wooton),  p. 
Leeswood,  tns. 
Legbourne,  p. 
Legerwood,  p. 
Legsby,  p. 

Kent 
Salop 
Salop 
North. 
Kent 
York 
Stafford 
Warw. 
Flint 
Lincoln 
Berw. 
Lincoln 

l',273 
1,267 
664 
15,090 
1,610 
19,221 
34,370 
1,860 

1,910 

3,652 

141 

2,073 
663 
172,270 
13,292 
423 
741 
551 
587 
383 

Levenshulme,  tns. 
Lever-Darcy,  tns. 
Lever  (Great),  tns. 
Lever  (Little),  tns. 
Leveringtou,  p. 
Levertou,  p. 
Leverton  (North),  p. 
Leverton  (South),  p 
Levington,p. 
Levisham,  p. 
Lewarmick,  p. 
Lewes,  tn.  t. 

Lancas. 
Lancas. 
Lancas. 
Lancas. 
Camb. 
Lincoln 
Notts 
Notts 
Suffolk 
York 
Cornw. 
Sussex 

7,871 
7,100 
1,050 
2,530 
1,098 
21962 
4,000 

1,902 
2,091 
713 
3,511 
2,143 
790 
836 
484 
241 
152 
747 
9,533 

Launcelles,  p. 
LAUNCESTOIS,  tn  -  ) 
p.  M.  «,.  ,.            > 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

6,179 
2,180 

728 
3,397 

LEICESTKB,  it.  &,p.  s 
Leigh,  p. 
Leigh,  tu. 

Leices. 
Laucas. 
Lancas 

13,'l94 

60,584 
25,996 
5,206 

Lewisham,  v.-p. 
Lewknor,  p. 
Lewtrenchard,  p. 

Kent 
Oxford 
Devon 

5,789 

2,688 
2,818 

15,064 
634 
436 

p. 
Launcestou  -  Tar-) 
rant  and  Monck-  V 
ton-Tarraut,  p.     ) 
Launton,  p. 
Laurencekirk,  p.  m. 
Laurens  (St.),  p. 
Lavaut  (East),  p. 
Lavant  (Mid),  p. 
Laveiidon,  p. 

Cornw. 
Dorset 

Oxford 
Kincar. 
Jersey 
Sussex 
Sussex 
Bucks 

3,818 
3,550 

2,884 
350 
2,320 

6,005 
255 

706 
1,459 
2,306 
421 
284 
769 

Leigh,  tn.-p.  *. 
Leigh,  v.-p. 
Leigh,  p. 
Leigh  p. 
Leigh,  p. 
Leigh,  p. 
Leigh  -upon-  Men-) 

Leigh-Se-la-Mere,  p. 
Leigh  (North),  p. 

Stafforu 
Essex 
Glouc. 
Kent 
Surrey 
Wore. 
Somer. 
Wilts 
Devon 

7,055 
2,331 
1,720 
4,660 
3,710 
6,129 
1,425 

1,227 
994 

1,074 
1,370 

470 
1,161 

475 
2,342 

581 
83 
290 

Lexden,  p. 
Lexham  (East),  p. 
Lexhani  (West),  p 
Leybourne,  p./. 
Ley  burn,  tn. 
Leyland,  tn.-p. 
Leysdown,  p. 
Leytou  (Low),  v.-p 
Lezant,  p. 
Lezayre,  p. 

Essex 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Kent 
York 
Lancas 
Kent 
Kssex 
Cornw. 
Is.  Man 

l!l55 
1,510 

19,091 

4,302 
2,241 
4,560 

1,603 
253 
125 

800 
13,710 
272 
3,901 

883 
2,468 

Lavenham,  tn.-p.  t. 
Lover  (High),  p. 
Laver  (Little),  p. 

Suffolk 
Essex 
Essex 

2,887 
1,894 
968 

1,811 
534 
119 

Leigh  (North),  p. 
Leigh  (Soulh),  p. 
Leigh  (South),  p. 

Oxford 
Devon 
Oxford 

2,460 
2,679 
2,074 

725 
821 

331! 

Leziate,  p. 
Libberton       and  ^ 
Quothquhan,  p.  ( 

Norfolk 
Lanark 

1,469 

199 

800 
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PUCB. 

County. 

Area, 

SSf. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

wR. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

Liberton,  p 
Lichbla,p.    . 

LlCHFIELD,  C.  M.  K) 
•of                               ( 

Edinb. 
Westm. 
Stafford 

8,838 

3,528 
1,846 
7,012 

Lismalin,  p. 
Lismateige,  p. 
Lismore  and    Mo-  ^ 
collorj,  p.              J 

Tip. 

Kilkny. 

Co  -Wa. 

4,242 
1,644 
610111 

1,106 
403 
16,692 

Llanbrynmair,  p. 
Llancadwalladr,  p. 
Llancarvau,  p. 
Llancillo,  p. 

Montg. 
Denbigl, 
Glamor. 
Heref. 

19,006 
2,792 
4,500 
1,085 

1,982 
233 
662 
70 

P   /•                               ) 

Lickerig,  p. 
Lickfinn,  p. 

Galway 
Tip. 
Galwav 

4,469 
680 
9,888 

622 
169 
4,030 

Lismore,  tn.  to. 
Lismore  and  Appin.p 
Lismullin,  p. 

Co.-Wa. 
Argyle 
Meath 

"939 

2,319 
4,097 
219 

Llancynfelin,  p. 
Llandaff,  c  -p. 
Llandanwg,  p. 

Cardig. 
Glamor 
Merion 

6,556 
4,352 
4,964 

959 
1,821 
749 

Lickoran,  p. 
Liddiard    (Mill!-) 
cent),  p.           f 

Waterf. 
Wilts 

2,415 
2,321 

605 
.491 

Lisnadill,  p. 
Lisnakill,  p. 
Lisnaskea,  tn. 

Armagh 
Waterf. 
'erman. 

18,557 
2,534 

7,799 
574 
882 

Llandawke,  p. 
Llanddauiel-Fab,  p. 
Llanddarog,  p. 

Carmar 
Angles. 
Carmar. 

613 
1,679 
4,501 

87 
479 
1,036 

•     Liddiard    (Tree-  ) 
poose)   p           ) 

Wilts 

5,142 

807 

Lisronagh,  p. 
Lisa,  p. 

iLs 

3,046 
3,679 

707 

748 

Llanddausaint,  p. 
Llanddausaint,  p. 

Angles. 
Carmar. 

2,011 
10,307 

602 
851 

Liddington,  p. 
Liddington,  p. 

Rutland 
Wilts 

2,020 
2,767 

604 
434 

Lissan,  p. 
Lisselton,  p. 

De.-Tyr 
Cerry 

24,684 
6,882 

5,312 

1,740 

Llanddeiniolen,  p. 
Llanddeinol,  p. 

Carnar. 
Cardig. 

9,024 

2,077 

4894 
251 

Lidford,  p.    • 
Lidgate,  p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 

56,333 
1,780 

1,968 
494 

Lissington,  p. 
Lissonuffy,  p. 

jincoln 
loscom 

1,526 
1,510 

224 
2,977 

Llanddewi-Aber-  ) 
arth,  p              f 

Cardig 

3,595 

1,281 

Lidlmgton,  p. 

Bedford 

2,520 

853 

Liisterlin,  p. 

Kilknv. 

5.432 

1,031 

Llanddewi-Aber-  ) 

, 

3  re  con 

0  511 

103 

Lidnev,  tn.-p.  w. 

Glouc. 

8,073 

2,577 

Liston,  p. 

Sssex 

631 

79 

gwesin,  p.         )" 

Lid  sing,  p. 
Liff  and  Bennie,  p. 

Kent 
Forfar 

479 
6,000 

89 
18,949 

Listowell,  p. 
[/istowell,  tn.  ID. 

Cerry 
Cerry 

8,232 

8,912 
2115 

Llanddewi-Brefi,  p. 
Llanddewir-Cwm,  p. 

Cardig. 
Brecon 

36,252 
3,101 

2,588 
223 

Lifford,  p. 

Donegal 

12,364 

4,518 

f-isvane,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,338 

220 

Llanddoget,  p, 

)enbigh 

758 

214 

Lifford,  tn. 
Lifton,  p. 

Donegal 
Devon 

5,982 

670 
1,667 

Litcham,  p. 
Litchborough,  p. 

Norfolk 
Vortlia. 

1,932 
1,704 

855 
418 

Llanddona,  p. 
Llauddulas,  p. 

Angles. 
Denbigh 

2,387 
716 

637 
576 

Lighthorne,  p. 

Warw 

2,007 

372 

Litch  field,  p. 

Hants 

1,806 

113 

Llanddwywe,.p. 

Merion. 

9,348 

388 

Lilhourne,  p. 

Northa. 

1,920 

285 

tjtchurch,  tns. 

3erbv 

1,720 

Llanddyfnan,  p. 

Angles. 

3,506 

279 

Lilford,  p. 
Lilleshall,  p. 
Lilley,  p. 

Northa 
Salop 
Herts 

1,940 
6,140 
1,822 

141 
3,987 

528 

Litherland,  tns. 
Litter,  p. 
Little  Hempston   p. 

jancas. 
Cork 
)evon 

5,404 
1,270 

2,252 
1,071 
259 

Llandebie,  p. 
Lhndecwyn,  p. 
Llandefailog-Fach,  p 

Carmar 
Herion 
Brecon 

10,710 
6,915 
4,211 

2,885 
493 

385       | 

Lillieskaf,  p. 
Lillingstone   (Day-) 
rell),  p.                 ) 
Lillingstone     (Lo-  ) 
veil),  p.                ) 

Roxb. 
Bucks 
Oxford 

2,223 
1,296 

798 
207 
171 

Little  Island,  p. 
Littleborougli,  p. 
Littlebourn,  p. 
Littlebury,  p. 
Littleham..  p. 

Votts 
Kent 
Esses 
levon 

1,692 
290 
2,102 
2,300 
1,250 

912 
84 
745 
934 
413 

Llandefailog  -  Tre-  I 
Graig,  p.               f 
LlandefaUy  (North  ) 
and  South),  p.      J 
Llandefeilog,  p. 

Brecon 
Brecon 
Carmar. 

640 
8,509 
7,320 

38 

70  1 
1,321 

Lilliugton,  p. 

Warw. 

1,324 

809 

Littleham,  p. 

Jevou 

3,651 

4,150 

Llandegai,  p. 

Carnar 

16,100 

3,398 

Lillington,  p. 

Dorset 

1,807 

166 

Littlehampton,  tn. 

Sussex 

2,436 

Llandegfan,  p. 

Angles. 

2,760 

927 

Lilstock,  p. 
Limber-Magna,  p 

Somer. 
Lincoln 

1,160 
5,180 

62 
531 

Littleport,  p. 
Littleton,  p. 

Camb. 
Hants 

6,'l36 
1,293 

8,832 
122 

Llandegla,  p. 
Llandegley,  p. 

Denbigh 
Radnor 

3,390 
3,729 

444 
401 

Limetiouse     (St.  ) 
Anne),  p.          ) 

Middles 

265 

22,782 

Littleton,  p. 
Littleton  (Drew),  p. 

Middles 
Wilts 

1,060 
971 

106 
237 

Llandegveth,  p. 
Llandegwning,  p. 

Monm. 
Carnar. 

789 
1,488 

114 

152 

Limekilns,  v. 

Fife 

919 

Littleton  (High),  p. 

Somer. 

1,273 

951 

Llandeloy,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,843 

245 

LlMEBlCK.  C.  10.  ». 

Limer. 

53,448 

Littleton  (North),  p. 

Wore. 

1,610 

814 

Llandennv,  p. 

Monm. 

2,228 

897 

Limington,  p. 
Limpenboe,  p. 

Somer. 

Norfolk 

1,809 

1,075 

344 
248 

Littleton-upon-Se-  > 
vern,  p.               f 

Glouc. 

1,665 

190 

Llauderfel,  p. 
Llaudewy,  p. 

Merion. 

7,794 
1,853 

955 
174 

Limpsfield,  p. 
Linby,  p. 

Surrev 
Notts' 

3.904 
1,190 

1,296 
310 

Littleton  (Weat),  p 
Littlington,  p. 

ilouc. 

1,009' 
2,098 

161 

790 

Llandewyfach,  p. 
Llandewy-Velfrey,  p 

Radnor 
Pemb. 

2,297 
4,022 

129 

777 

Linen,  p. 
Linchlade,  p. 

Sussex 
Bucks 

1,220 

1,830 

94 

1,309 

Littlington,  p. 
Litton,  p. 

Sussex 
Somer 

893 
1,171 

105 
421 

Llandewy-Ystra-'  i 
denny'  p.           j 

Radnor 

8,075 

692 

Ltnchmere,  p. 
LINCOLN,  c  M  &p/. 
Lindfield,  p. 

Sussex 
Lincoln 
Sussex 

2,101 
5,776 

339 
17,536 
1,814 

Litton-Cheney,  p. 
Livermere     (Mag-  ) 
na),  p.                 ) 

Dorset 
Suffolk 

3,817 
1,549 

507 
301 

Llandilo,  p. 
Llandilo-Aber-  ) 
cowin,  p.       ) 

Pemb. 
Carmar. 

1,132 
922 

129 
76 

Lindrid^e,  p. 
Lindsell,  p. 
Lindsey,  p. 

Wore. 
Suffolk 

6,252 
1,959 
1,246 

1,805 
378 
326 

Livermere  (Parva),  p 
LIVERPOOL,  M&  P.  1 
m.t.w.th.f.s.    \ 

Suffolk 
Lancas. 

1,433 

174 
375,95a 

Llandilo-Faur.tn.-p.J. 
Llandilo-Grabau,  p. 
Llandilo-Talybont,  p. 

Carmar. 
Radnor 
Glamor. 

25,628 
3,059 
7,401 

5,758 
260 
1,408 

Linford  (Great),  p. 

Bucks 

1,787 

486 

Livesey,  tns. 

Lancas. 

2,649 

Llandilo-Vane  ) 

Linford  (Little),  p. 

Bucks 

550 

57 

Livingston,  p. 

Linlith. 

5,800 

1,289 

(Lower  and  > 

Brecon 

10,491 

525 

Lingarths,  tns. 
Lingen,  p. 

York 
Heref. 

2,283 

811 
296 

Llanaber(includiug  ) 
Barmouth),  p.      ) 

Merion. 

12,679 

1,672 

Upper),  p.    ) 
Llandinabo,  p. 

Heref. 

494 

77 

Lingfield,  p. 

Surrey 

9,010 

2,141 

Llanaelhaiarn,  p. 

Carnar. 

6,698 

616 

Llandiuam,  p. 

Montg. 

18,064 

1,585       i 

Lingwood,  p. 
Linkenholt,  p. 

Norfolk- 
Hants 

661 
1,074 

509 
90 

Llan-afan,  p. 
Llanafanfawr,  p. 

Cardig. 
Brecon 

2,588 
10,447 

419 
985 

Llanclingat,  p. 
Llandisilio-Gogo  ) 

Carmar. 

8,107 

2,542 

Linkinhorne,  p. 

Cornw. 

7,894 

2,005 

Llan-afan-fechan,  p. 

Brecon 

2,783 

173 

(Lower  and     > 

Cardig. 

10,224 

1,395 

Linley,  p. 

Salop 

628 

105 

Llananno,  p. 

Radnor 

4,400 

374 

Upper),  p.         ) 

Linlithgow,  p. 

Linlith. 

6,115 

Llanarmon.  p. 

Carnar. 

3,753 

612 

Llandissiho,  p. 

Crm.Pe 

6,467 

993 

Linlithgow,  tn.  M./. 

Linlith. 

4,071 

Llanarmon,  p. 

Denbigh 

11,241 

2,117 

Llandogo,  p 

Monm. 

1,843 

571      i 

Linslade,  p.  *"' 
Linstead,  p. 
Linstead  (Magna),  p. 
Linstead  (Parva),  n. 

Liulith. 
Bucks 
Kent 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

1,830 
1,806 
1,304 
554 

4,213 
1,309 
977 
100 
200 

Llanarmon  (Dyfryn  ) 
Ceiriog),  p.           f 
Llanarmon-Mv-  ) 
nydd-Maur,"p.  ) 
Llanarth,  p. 

Denbigh 
Denbigl, 
Monm. 

6,557 
2,590 
3,793 

309 
164 
610 

Llandough,  p. 
Llandongti-Juxta-l 
Penan  h,  p.         ) 
Llandovery.  tn  M.  w.s 
Llandow,  p. 

Glamor. 
Glamor. 
Carmar 
Glamor 

683 
689 

1,086 

113 
135 

1,927 
134 

Linthwaite,  tns. 
Linlon,  tns. 

York 
Heref. 

3,802 
567 

Llanarth  (North  &  ) 
South),  p.             ) 

Cardig. 

15,044 

2,337 

Llandowror,  p. 
Llandrillo,  p. 

Carmar 
Merion. 

1,783 
28,200 

403 
790 

Linton,  tn-p.  th. 

Camb. 

3,775 

2,061 

Llanarthney,  p. 

Carmar 

10,994 

2,076 

Llandrillo-yn-Rho?,p 

Cm.  De 

6,081 

1,331 

Linton,  p. 
Linton,  p. 

Devon 
Heref. 

7,193 

2,775 

1,059 
952 

Llanasaph.'p. 
Llanbabo,  p. 

Flint 
Angles 

10,809 
1,723 

2,732 
167 

Llandrindod,  p. 
Llandrinio,  p. 

Radnor 
Monlg. 

2,689 
3,832 

217       i 
925 

Linton,  p. 
Linton,  p. 

Kent 
York 

1,383 
13,142 

1,082 
2,221 

Llanbadarn-Fawr,  p. 
Llanbadarn-Fawr,  p. 

Cardig. 
RadnSr 

52,750 
3,646 

12,776 
433 

Llandrygarn,  p. 
Llandudno,  p. 

Angles. 
Carnar. 

2,430 

2,729 

420 
1,131 

Linton,  v.-p. 
Linton,  p. 
;       Linton,  v. 
Lintrathen,  p. 
Linwood,  v. 
Linwood,  p. 

Peebles 
Roxb. 
Had. 
Forfar 
Renfrew 
Lincoln 

2,316 

1,630 
630 
775 
926 
1,126 
232 

Llanbadarn-Fy-    ) 
nydd,  p.            ) 
Llanbadarn-Od-  » 
wyn,  p.              J 
Llanbadarn-Tref-  ) 
Eglwys,  p          ) 

Radnor 
Cardig. 
Cardig. 

8,965 
4,425 
6,283 

535 
492 
965 

Llandudwen,  p. 
Llandulas-in-Tyr-  ^ 
Abbot,  p.            ) 
Llandwrog  (Upper) 
and  Lower),  p.     ) 
Llandyfeisant,  p 

Carnar. 

Angles. 

Carnar. 
Carmar 

1,331 
3,220 

9,516 
1,551 

119 
131 
2,823 
247 

Lisbunny,  p. 

Tip-  _ 

4,393 

773 

Llairbaddock,  p. 

Monm. 

3,465 

418 

Llandyfodog,  p. 

Glamor. 

6,508 

284 

LISBURN,  tn.  t. 
Liscanor,  v. 
Liscard,  tns. 
Liscarroll,  p. 
Liscartan,  p. 
Liscleary,  p. 
Liscolman,  p. 
Lisgenan,  p, 
L.sgoold  p. 

An.-Do 
Clare 
Chester 
Cork 
Meath 
Cork 
Wickl. 
Waterf. 
Cork 

4,028 
1,304 
4,305 
2,483 
5,710 
3,154 

6,932 
429 
4,100 
1,528 
262 
1,040 

1,62 
69 

Llanbadrig,  p. 
Llanbeblig,  p. 
Llanbedr,  p. 
Llanbedr,  p. 
Llanbedr-y-Cennin  i 
Llanbedr-Dyffriu- 
Clwyd,  p 
Llanbedr-  Pains-  ) 
castle,  p.           ; 

Angles 
Carnar 
Brecon 
Merion 
Carnar. 
Denbig 
Radnor 

4,097 
6,792 
3,831 
7,312 
4,909 
2,900 

3,877 

1,281 
9,883 
286 
866 
481 
461 
322 

Llaudyfriog,  p 
Llandyfrydog,  p. 
Llandygwidd,  p. 
Llandymog.  p. 
Llandysiho,  p. 
Llandysilio,  p. 
Llandyssil,  p. 
Llandyssil,  p. 
Llanedarn,  p. 

Cardig. 
Angles. 
Cardig. 
Denbigl 
Denbigl 
Montg. 
Cardig. 
Montg. 
Glamor 

2,867 
3,819 
5,595 

''917 
3,141 
17,556 
4,071 
2,036 

959 

719 
1,063 
711 
1,243 
557 
2,930 
808 
338 

Liakeard,  p. 

LlSKKAKU,  M.  t. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

8,129 

6,12 
4,38 

Llanl)edrog,  p. 
Llauberis,  p. 

Carnar 
Carnar 

2,548 
10,431 

525 
1,111 

Llanedy,  p. 
Llanegryn,  p. 

Carmar 
Merion 

6^8  ll 

1,126 
705 

p. 
Liakeevy,  p. 
Liskinfere,  p. 

Cornw. 
Galway 
Wnford 

7,207 
5381 

6,20 
1,71 
94 

Llanbeulan,  p. 
Llanbister,  p. 
Llan-blethian,  p. 

Angles 
Radnor 
Glamor 

2,943 
14,837 
3,148 

352 
1,084 
767 

Llancgwad,  p. 
Llaneilian,  p. 
Llanehan,  p. 

Carmar 
Angles. 
Denbigl 

~£,'^ 
3,382 

2,008 
1,295 
565 

Liglee,  p. 
Lismakeery,  p. 

Cork 
Limer. 

6,302  j      8,42 
8,032  1         56 

Llanboidy,  p. 
Llanbradock,  p. 

Carmar 
Mourn. 

10,666 
3,46o 

1,795 

418 

Llanelidan,  p. 
Llauelieu,  p. 

Denbigh 
Brecon 

4,90( 
5,537 

953 

111 
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PlACK. 

County. 

Area, 

J& 

PlACB. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

Pop. 
1851. 

PtACB. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1851. 

Llanellen,  p. 
Llauelltyd,  p. 
Llanelly,  tus. 

Monra. 
Merion. 
Breck. 

2,536 
6,736 

868 
518 
9,641 

Llanfyllin,  p. 
Llanfylliu,  tu.  p. 
Llanfynydd,  p. 

Montg. 
Montg. 
Carmar. 

7,923 
1,074 

1,932 
1,116 
1,376 

Llanllawddog,  p. 
Uanllawer,  p. 
Llanllechid,  p. 

Carmar. 
Pemb. 
Carnar. 

7,013 
1,202 
18,111 

725 
110 
6,948 

Llanelly,  p. 

Carmar. 

18,076 

13,663 

Llanfyrnack,  p. 

Pemb. 

6,328 

933 

Llaulleouvel,  p. 

Brecon 

2900 

235 

Llanelly,  tn.  p.  th.  s. 

Carmar. 

8,710 

Llangadfan,  p. 

Montg. 

16,929 

1,079 

Llaullowell,  p. 

Monm. 

796 

92 

Llanelwedd,  p. 

Radnor 

2,020 

203 

Llaugadock,  tn.-p.  th. 

Carmar. 

15,642 

2,820 

Llanllugau,  p. 

Montg. 

3,945 

365 

Llanenddwynn,  p. 

Merion. 

7,777 

981 

Llangadwaladr,  p. 

Angles. 

4,718 

579 

Llanllwchaiarn,  p. 

Cardil. 

3,249 

1,738 

Llanengan  p. 
Llanengrad,  p. 

Carnar. 
Angles. 

4,354 
2,695 

1,109 
330 

Llangafelach,  p. 
Llangaffo,  p. 

Glamor. 
Angles. 

27,305 
1,590 

10,895 
138 

Llanllwchaiarn,  p 
Llanllwnv,  p. 

Monti. 
Carmar 

4,426 
6,624 

2,775 
825 

Llauerchayron,  p. 
Llanerful,  p. 

Cardig. 
Montg. 

1,606 
16,255 

259 
911 

Llarigain,  p. 
Llaugammarch,  p. 

Carmar. 
Brecon 

2,660 
11,748 

445 
1,038 

Llanllyfu'i,  p. 
Llanmadock,  p. 

Carnar. 
Glamor 

7,521 

0,727 

2,010 
269 

Llanfabon,  p. 

Glamor. 

5,369 

1,925 

Llangan,  p. 

Carmar. 

4,952 

631 

Llanmaes,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,085 

183 

Llanfacbreth,  p. 

Angles. 

1,881 

566 

Llanganhafal,  p. 

Denbigh 

2,363 

481 

Llanmartin,  p. 

Monm. 

941 

201 

Llanfacbreth,  p. 

Merion. 

10,000 

880 

Llanganna,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,175 

261 

Llanmerewig,  p. 

Montg. 

978 

188 

Llaufaelrhys.  p. 

Carnar. 

1,679 

255 

Llanganten,  p. 

Brecon 

2,258 

181 

Llanmihaugel,  p. 

Glamor. 

586 

37 

Llanfaes.p. 
Llanfaethly,  p. 

Angles. 
Angles. 

2,297 
2,629 

249 

427 

Llangar,  p. 
Llangarren,  p. 

Merion. 
Heref. 

3,578 
3,605 

251 
1,217 

Llanmefydd,  p. 
Llannon,  p. 

Denbigh 
Carmar. 

7,444 
11,446 

1,196 
1696 

Llanfaglan,  p. 
Llanfairarybryn,  p. 
Llanfair-Caermiou.  ) 
tn.-p.  s.                J 
IJ.anfair-Clydogan,  p. 
Llaufair-Dyffryu- 
Clwyd,  p. 
Llanfairfechan,  p. 
Llanfair  (Harlech),  p. 
Llanfair-Is-Gaer,  p. 
Llanfair-Nantgwn,  p 
Llanfair-Nantygof,  p. 
Llanfair-Orllwyn,  p. 
Llaufair-Pwllgwyn- 

gyii,  p- 

Llanfairtalhaiarn,  p. 
Llanfair-Tref-Hely- 

gOD,  p. 

Llanfallteg,  p. 

Carnar. 
Carmar. 
Montg. 
Cardig. 
Denbigh 

Camar. 
Merion 
Carnar. 
Pemb. 
Pemb. 
Cardig. 

Angles. 
Denbigh 
Cardig. 
Car.-Pe. 

1,884 
23,457 
16,157 
4,815 
5,028 
6,521 
5,196 
2,474 
1,<)68 
2,597 
1,744 

952 
11,114 
648 
1,866 

254 
1,705 

2,727 
588 
1,281 
809 
474 
687 
201 
259 
433 
758 
1,386 
97 
866 

Llangasty  -  Tally  -  ) 
llyn.p.                 J 
Llaugathen,  p. 
Llangattock,  p. 
Llangattock,  p. 
Llangattock  -  Llin-  \ 
goed,  p.               )" 
Llangattock  -  nigh-  ) 
Usk,  p.                > 
Llangattock  -  VI-  ) 
bou-Avel,  p.         ) 
Llangedwyn,  p. 
Llangefui,  p. 
Llangefui,  tn.  p.  Ik. 
Llangeinor,  p. 
Llangeinwen,  p. 
Llangeitho,  p. 
Llangeler    (Upper  ) 
and  Lower),  p.    ) 

Brecon 

Carmar 
Brecon 
Monm. 
Monm. 
Monm. 

Mourn. 
Denbigh 
Angles. 

&fc 
Angles 
Cardig. 

Carmar. 

2,119 
5,513 
9,597 
2,937 
1,926 

1,613 
4,194 

1,627 

2,426 

6,710 
2^150 
7,999 

233 

1,035 
5,415 
1,539 

227 
178 
518 
305 
1,799 
1,362 
350 
967 
442 

1,681 

Llannor,  p. 
Llanover,  p. 
Llanpumpsaint,  p. 
Lliinrhaiur  -  yn  -) 
Mochnant,  p.       f 
Llanrhaidr  -  in  -[ 
Thinmerch,  p.      ) 
Llaurhidian,  p. 
Llanrhychwyn,  p. 
Llaurhydd,  p. 
Llanrhyddlad,  p. 
Llanrhystyd,  p. 
Llanrian,  p. 
Llanrithan,  p. 
Llanrothall,  p. 
Llanrug,  p. 
Llanrwst,  tn.-p.  t. 
Llansaduru,  p. 
Llansadurn,  p. 

Carnar. 
Monm. 
Carmar. 
Den.-Mt. 
Denbigh 

Glamor. 
Carnar. 
Denbigh 
Angles. 
Cardig. 
Pemb. 
Pemb. 
Heref. 
Carnar. 
Ca.-Den. 
Angles. 
Carmar. 

5,553 
4,742 
4,079 
23,294 

16,976 
22,064 

1,989 
2,679 
8,770 
3,683 
1,719 
1,630 
4.516 
22,918 
2,891 
7,064 

1,117 

2,942 
520 
2,528 
1,935 
20,006 
586 
981 
796 
1,516 
1,178 
184 
113 
1,891 
3,984 
444 
1,127 

Llanfawr,  p. 

Merion. 

20,030 

1,719 

Llangelynin,  p. 

Carnar. 

2,017 

204 

Llansadurnen,  p. 

Carmar. 

1,644 

217 

Llanfechan,  p. 

Breck. 

2,783 

173 

Llangelynin,  p. 

Merion. 

11,004 

963 

Llansaintffraid,  p. 

Cardig. 

5,443 

1,286 

Ltanfeehan,  p. 

Llanfechell,  p. 
Llanferras,  p. 

Montg. 
Angles. 
Denbigh 

4,462 
3,637 
3,754 

693 
1,085 
799 

Llangendeimc,  p. 
Llangcnnech,  p. 
Llangennith,  p. 

Carmar. 
Carmar. 
Glamor. 

11,810 
2,394 
3,479 

2,423 
«65 
398 

Llansaiutffraid,  p. 
Llansaintffraid-  in-  ) 
Elvel,  p.                \ 

Mont|. 
Radnor 

6,065 
4,000 

1,196 
323 

Llanffinan,  p. 
Llanfihangel,  p. 
Llanfihangel-Aber- 
bythych,  p. 

Angles. 
Montg. 
Carmar. 

1,267 
10,005 
6,036 

145 

1,029 
860 

Llangeruiew    (Up-) 
per    and    Low-  > 
er),p.                  ) 
Llangeview,  p. 

Denbigh 
Monm. 

7,753 
1,454 

1,249 

182 

Llansaintffraid-       ) 
Glan-Conway,  p.  ) 
Llansaiutffraid-       1 
Gl.vn-Ceiriog,  p.    J 

Denbigh 
Denbigh 

5,726 
2,612 

1,381 
614 

Llanfihangel-Aber-  i 
cowm,  p.               j 
Llanfihaugel-Aber- 
gwesin,  p. 

Carmar. 
Brecon 

5,180 
6,836 

852 
318 

Llangian,  p. 
Llangibby,  p. 
Llanginuing,  p. 
Llangirrig,  p. 

Carnar. 
Monm. 
Carmar. 
Montg. 

4,835 
1,443 

3,270 
50,000 

1,161 
536 
424 
1,802 

Llansaintfraed,  p. 
Llansaintfread,  p. 
Llansamlet(Higher  ) 
and  Lower),  p.     ) 

Brecon 
Monm. 

Glamor. 

2,217 
289 

8,835 

231 
36 
4,276 

Llanfihangel  -  Ar- 
artli,  p.                 f 

Carmar. 

15,993 

1,886 

Llang;lydwen,  p. 
Llangoedmore,  p. 

Carmar. 
Cardig. 

1,834 
4,946 

278 
990 

Llansannan,  p. 
Llansannor,  p. 

Denbigh 
Glamor. 

14,973 
1,798 

1,329 
208 

Llanfihangel  -  Ba- 
chellaeth,  p. 
Llanfilmngel  -  Be-  j 
guildy,  p.              f 
Lbiufihangel-Bryii-  ) 
Fabuan,  p.            <j 

Carnar. 
Radnor 
Brecon 

2,915 
16,645 
4,715 

830 
1,037 
374 

Llaugollen,  tn.-p.  s. 
Llangolrnan,  p. 
Llangonoyd,  p. 
Llangoree    (Upper  ) 
and  Lower),  p.     ) 
Llangovcn,  p. 

Denbigh 
Pemb. 
Glamor. 
Brecon 
Monm. 

20,176 
2,912 
15,460 

2,806 
1,889 

5,260 
291 
5,479 
401 
129 

Llansantfraid-         ) 
Glyn-Dyfidwy,  p.  f 
Llansawel,  p. 
Llansillin,  p. 
Llausoy,  p. 
Llanspyddid,  p. 

Merion 
Carmar. 
Salop 
Monm. 
Brecon 

G93 

10,017 
12,731 
1,410 
8,436 

137 
1,051 
2,012 
166 
404 

!       Llanfilmngel  -  Cil-  { 
fargeii,  p.              ) 

Carmar. 

516 

57 

Llaugower,  p. 
Llangranog,  p. 

Merion. 
Cardig. 

5,600 
4,383 

867 
854 

Llaustadwell,  p. 
Llanstephan,  p. 

Pemb. 
Carmar 

3,971 
6,710 

905 
1,277 

Llannhanxel  -   y  -  ) 
Croj  ddiu,  p.         f 

Cardig. 

22,553 

2,319 

Llangristiolus,  p. 
Llangrwyddon,  p. 

Angles. 
Cardig. 

3,936 
3,846 

975 
595 

Llanstephan,  p. 
Llanstinan,  p. 

Radnor 
Pemb. 

2,407 
1,579 

256 
197 

Llanfiliangel-Cwm- 

Llanfihangel-Escei- 
fiog,  p. 

Brecon 
Angles. 

10,068 

1,066 
1,161 

Llangstone,  p. 
Uangua,  p. 
Llanguick,  p. 
Llangunider,  p. 

Monm. 
Monm. 
Glamor. 
Brecon 

1,314 
695 
12,550 
13,908 

233 
118 

4,229 
3,246 

Llanthetty,  p. 
Llanthew.p' 
Llanthewy  -   Ry  -  ) 
therch,  p.            ) 

Brecon 
Brecon 
Monm. 

5,980 
2,695 

12,187 

549 

300 

402 

Llanfihangel  -  Ge- 
neur-Glynn,  p. 
Llanfihangel-Glyn-  i 
V-Myfyr,  p.           j 
Llanfihangel-Hely- 
gen,  p. 

Cardig. 
De.-Mer. 
Radnor 

32,825 
4,202 
1,459 

3,926 

488 
100 

Llangunllo,  p. 
Llangurmock,  p. 
Llangwm,  p. 
Llangwm,  p. 
Llangwnadle,  p. 
Llangwnnor,  p. 

Cardig. 
Carmar. 
Pemb. 
Monm. 
Merion. 
Carmar. 

3,650 
4,879 
2,434 
3,159 
1,243 
5,796 

563 

928 
364 
297 
1,157 

Llauthewy-Skirrid,  p 
Llanthewy.  Vach,  p. 
Llantillio-Crossen-) 
nv,  p.                  ) 
Llantillio  -  Pertho-  ) 
ley,  p.                  } 

Monm. 
Monm. 
Monm. 
Monm. 

1,060 
1,350 

5,951 
6,859 

101 
185 
735 

848 

Llanfilmngel  -  Lle- 
drod.  p. 
Llanfihaugel  -  yu- 
Howyn,  p. 

Cardig. 

Angles. 

8,692 
1,40* 

1,118 
220 

Llangwstermin,  p. 
Llaugwyfan,  p. 
Llangwyllog,  p. 
Llangwym,  p. 

Carnar. 
Denbigh 
Angles. 
Denbigh 

1,314 
1,136 

2,301 
10,578 

657 
260 
205 
962 

Llantood,  p. 
Llantrisaint,  p. 
Llantrisaint,  p. 
Llantrisaint,  tu.  P.  J. 

Pemb. 

Angles. 
Glamor. 
Glamor. 

1,792 

4,447 
16,669 

303 
638 
4,181 
1,007 

Llanfihangel-Nant-  ) 

Llangybi,  p. 

Carnar. 

4,519 

662 

Llautrissent,  p. 

Monra. 

2J62 

274 

brane(Upper  and  V 
Lower),  p.            } 

Brecon 

9,161 

458 

Llangyby,  p. 
Llangyniew,  p 

Cardig. 
Montg. 

1,809 
4,513 

268 
596 

Llantrithyd,  p. 
Llantwitvairdre,  p. 

Glamor. 
Glamor. 

1,391 
5,311 

201 

4,096 

Llanfihangel-Nant- 
mellan,  p. 

Radnor 

8,150 

94 

Llangynllo,  p. 
Llangynog,  p. 

Radnor 
Brecon 

5,627 
1,429 

489 
56 

Llantysilio,  p. 
Llanunda,  p. 

Denbigh 
Pemb. 

7,919 
5,701 

1,019 
1,292 

Llanfihangel  -  Pen- 
bedw,  p. 
Llanfihaugel  -  v  - 
Pennant,  p.    '      ) 

Pemb. 
Carnar, 

2,410 
8,841 

332 
665 

Llangynog,  p. 
Llangynwyd,  p. 
Llanhamlach,  p. 
Llanharau,  p. 

Montg. 
Glamor. 
Brecon 
Glamor. 

3,223 
15,460 
1,867 
3,050 

568 
5,179 
346 
3:50 

Llanuwychyllyn,  p. 
Llanvaches,  p. 
Llanvair-Discoed,  p. 
Llanvair-Kilgidin,  p. 

Merion. 
Glamor. 
Glamor. 
Glamor. 

12,000 
2,108 
1,986 
1,801 

1,264 
291 
191 

268 

Llanfihangel  •  y  - 
Pennant,  p. 

Merion. 

8,321 

376 

Llauhary,  p. 
Llanhennock,  p. 

Glamor. 
Monm. 

1,554 
1,506 

261 

222 

Llanvair  -  Water  -  > 
dine,  p.                ) 

Salop 

7,720 

592 

Llanfihangel-Rhos- 
y-Corn,  p. 

Carmar. 

9,012 

€81 

Llauhileth,  p. 
Llanhowell,  p. 

Monm. 
Pemb. 

2,013 
1,381 

899 
189 

Llauvapley,  p. 
Llauvetherine,  p. 

Monm. 
Monm. 

819 
2,153 

138 
231 

Llanfihangel  -Rhy- 
dithon,  p. 
Llanfihangel  -Taly- 
lynn,  p. 
Llanfihangel  -  y  - 
Traethau,  p. 

Radnor 
Brecon 
Merion. 

3,204 
1,233 
7,567 

353 
163 

1,587 

Llanidan,  p. 
Llanidloes,  p. 
Llanidloes.tn.M.&P.s 
Llaniestyn,  p. 
Llaniestyn,  p. 
Llanigon,  p. 

Angles. 
Montg. 
Montg. 
Angles. 
Caruar. 
Brecon 

4,645 
1,579 

1,663 
4,256 
9,256 

1,367 
4,604 
3,045 
251 
1,067 
518 

Llnnvigan,  p. 
Llanvihaugel-Cru-> 
cornev,  p.            f 
Llanvihangel-Llan-  [ 
tarn  am,  p.            ) 
Llanvihangel-ys-     ) 

Brecon 
Monm. 
Monm. 
Monm. 

12,642 
3,26  1 
4,092 
1,864 

634 
454 
1,228 
171 

Llanfihangel  -  ys  -  ) 
trad,  p.                 ^ 
Llanfoist,  p. 
Llanfrothen,  p. 
Llanfwrog,  p. 

Cardig. 
Monm. 
Merion. 
Denbigh 

7,467 
3,288 
7,482 
3,068 

1,183 

1,453 

802 
1,492 

Llanilar,  p. 
Llanilid,  p. 
Llanina,  p. 
Llanishen,  p. 
Llauishen,  p. 

Cardig. 
Glamor. 
Cardig. 
Glamor. 
Monm. 

6,403 
1,574 
1,998 
2,915 
1,74-2 

924 
185 
456 
388 
351 

tern  Llewern,  p.  ) 
L'anvihangel-          1 
Nantmellan,  p.     j 
Llanvilmngel-Pon-) 
tymoile,  p.           ) 

Radnor 
Monm. 

8,150 
1,651 

499 
205 
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County. 

Area. 

Pop. 

IBM. 

PLAC*. 

Count,. 

Area, 

acres 

Pop. 

1851. 

Fucc. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Llanrihangel-near- 
Rnffeiet,  p. 

Mourn. 

557 

42 

Ix>ngdun,  p. 
Longdon,  p. 

Stafford 
Wore. 

4,511 
3,903 

1,148 

577 

Ludford  (Magna) 
and  Parva),  p.  ) 

Lincoln 

3,310 

LlanvihanguLTory- 
mynvdd,  p. 
Llanvihangel-nigh-  [ 
Usk,  p.                 ) 

Monm. 
Monm. 

1,051 
885 

230 
139 

Longdon-upon-    ) 
Terne,  p.           f 
Longfield,  p. 
Longfield  (East),  p. 

Salop 
Kent 
Tyrone 

796 
681 
9,716 

88 
162 
2,630 

Ludgershall,  tn.-p. 
Ludgersliall-with-  ) 
Kfugswood,  p.      \ 
Ludgvan,  p. 

Wilts 
Bucks 
Cornw. 

1,773 
2,430 
4,584 

Llanvillo,  p. 
Llanvreckva,  p. 

Brecon 
Monm. 

3,305 
4,320 

307 
2,502 

Longfield  (West),  p. 
Longford,  p. 

Tyrone 
Derby 

23,907 
3,920 

4,162 
1,162 

Ludbam,  p. 
LUDI.OW,  tn.-p.  M. 

Norfolk 
Salop 

2,977 

Llauvrynach,  p. 

Brecon 

7,127 

858 

Longford,  p. 

Salop 

1,306 

225 

"                  P. 

Salop 

Llannanie,  p. 

Heref. 

2,469 

891 

Longford,  tn.  *. 

Longf. 

4144 

Luffenham  (North)  ,p 

Rutland 

1,999 

Llauwddyii,  p. 
I.lanwenarth,  p. 
Llanwenog.  p. 

Montg. 
Monm. 

Cardis. 

20.1SO 
6,340 
10,720 

'620 
2,502 
"    1,575 

Longforgan,  p. 
Longformacus  ) 
and  Klira,  p.  f 

Perth 
Berwick 

1,787 
411 

Luffenham  (Soutb),p 
Luffincott,  p. 
Lufton,  p. 

Rutland 
Devon 
Somer. 

1,417 
971 
292 

Llanwern,  p.                 Monm. 

701 

29 

Longham  p. 

Norfolk 

1,304 

337 

Lu«wardine,  p. 

Heref. 

2,097 

Llanwinio,  p.                Carniar 

7,069 

1,014 

I.onghope,  p. 

Glouc. 

3,070 

1,070 

Luke's  (St.),  p. 

Dublin 

39 

Llanwnda,  p.-                 Carnar. 

11,459 

1,607 

Lon;;ney,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,070 

604 

Lullingstone,  p. 

Kent 

1,530 

Llanwnen,  p.                 Cardij. 

?,480 

329 

Longnor,  p. 

Salop 

1,200 

278 

Lullington,  p. 

Derby 

2,983 

Llann  nog,  p. 

Montg. 

10,701 

1,645 

Longparisli,  p. 

Hants 

5,250 

875 

Lullington  p. 

Somer. 

687 

Llnnwonno,  p. 
Llanwrda,  p. 

Glamor 
Carmar 

13,013 
4,441 

3,253 
572 

Longside,  p. 
Longstanton,  p 

Aberd. 
Salop 

1,837 

2,952 
224 

Lullington,  p. 
Lullymore,  p. 

Sussex 
Kildare 

1,162 
2,656 

Llanwrin,  p. 
Llanwrthwl,  p. 

Montg. 
Brecon 

10,351 

18,851 

768 
599 

^aTnU)1™   <AU    }  '<  Camb' 

885 

463 

Lul  worth    (East) 
and  West),  p.  ) 

Dorset 

4,364 

Llanwrtyd,  p. 
Llauwyde'an,  p. 

Brecon 

Montg. 

11,335 
3,784 

653 
49) 

Longstantoii  (St.  ) 
Michael),  p.      f 

Camb. 

830 

171 

Lumley  (Great),  p. 
Lumplianan,  p. 

Durham 
Aberd. 

Llanyblodwell,  p. 

Salop 

4,694 

953 

Longstock,  p. 

Hants 

2,962 

460 

Lunan,  p. 

Forfar 

Llanybvther,  p. 

Carmar 

10,031 

1,124 

Longstow,  p. 

Camb. 

1,412 

242 

Lund,  p 

York 

2,950 

Llanycefu,  p 

Pemb. 

2,681 

442 

Lougton,  tn. 

Stafford 

15,149 

Lundie-and-Fowlis,!. 

Forfar 

Llanycbaiarn,  p. 

Cardig. 

4,181 

538 

Longtown,tns.  m.  th 

Camb. 

2,234 

Luppitt,  p. 

Devon 

4,293 

Llanvchan,  p. 

Denbigh 

666 

123 

Longwood,  v. 

York 

3,023 

Lurgan,  tn./. 

Armagh 

Llanjcliare,  p. 
Llanychlwydog,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,053 
2,283 

219 
209 

Longworth,  p. 
Lonmay,  p. 

Berks 
Aberd. 

4,415 

1,119 
1,964 

Lurgan,  p. 
Lurgashall,  p. 

Cavan 
Sussex 

10.553 
4,850 

Llanycrwys,  p. 

Cardig. 

3,37'J 

495 

Looe  (East),  tn  s. 

Cornw. 

970 

Lusby,  p. 

Lincoln 

760 

Llanykil,p. 

Merion. 

12.8C8 

2431 

Lone  (West),  tn. 

Cornw. 

746 

Luskfp. 

Dublin 

16,184 

Llanymowddwy,  p. 

Merion. 

15,290 

685 

Loose,  p. 

Kent 

"960 

1,542 

Lusk,  tn. 

Dublin 

Llanymyneck,  p. 

Mtg.Sal 

1,281 

842 

Lopen,  p. 

Somer. 

489 

477 

Lusmagh,  p. 

King's 

8,732 

Llanynys,  p. 

Brecon 

2,250 

172 

Lopham  (North),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,000 

832 

Luss,  v.-p. 

Dumb. 

Llanynys,  p. 
Llanyre,  p. 

Denbigh 
Radnor 

4,921 
6,901 

743 
773 

Lopham  (South),  p. 
Loppington,  p. 

Norfolk 
Salop 

1,937 
3,414 

731 
599 

Lustleigli,  p. 
Luton,  p. 

Devon 

Bedford 

2,939 
15,760 

l.lanystymdwy,  p. 

Carnar. 

6,780 

1,206 

Lorrha,  p. 

Tip. 

15,680 

2,860 

Luton,  tn. 

Bedford 

Llanywern,  p.' 
Llawbaden,  p. 

Brecon 
Pemb. 

1,430 

4,490 

148 
669 

Lossiemouth,  v. 
Lostock,  h. 

Moray 
Laucas. 

902 
620 

Lutterworth,tn.-p.M. 
Lutton,  p. 

Leices. 
Nortba. 

1,890 
1,509 

Llonghor,  p. 
Llongbor,  tn. 

Glamor. 
Glamor. 

3,999 

1,099 
821 

Lostock(Gralam),tns 
Lostwithiel,  tn  -p.  /. 

Chester 
Cornw. 

"iio 

519 
1,053 

Luxborough,  p. 
Lu.xullian,  p. 

Somer. 
Coriiw. 

3,740 
5,354 

I  lowes,  p. 

Radnor 

3,319 

359 

Loth,  p. 

Suther. 

.     610 

Lydbury,  p 

Salop 

7,520 

Llysfaen,  p. 

Cm.  De. 

1,900 

771 

Lotherton-Aber-) 

Lydd,  tn.-p.  //;. 

Kent 

13,503 

Llyswen,  p. 

Brecon 

2,067 

225 

ford,  tns.          j 

York 

597 

Lydden,  p. 

Kent 

1,422 

Llysworney,  p. 
Llysyfraw,  p. 

Glamor. 
Pemb. 

897 
1,4(6 

184 
179 

Loudouu,  p. 
Longhan,  p. 

Avr 
Mea.Ca 

9,328 

4,720 
2,730 

Lydeard     (Bi-  ) 
shop's),  p.     ( 

Somer. 

4,686 

Llywell.  p. 
Lochalsh,  p. 
Locbbronm,  p. 
Locbcarron,  p. 

Brecon 
Ross 
Ross 
Ross 

22,295 

1,627 
2,299 
4,813 
1,612 

Longhboroiigh,  p 
Lougliborough.tn.M. 
Lough  brack  an,  p. 
Loughbrickland,  tn. 

Leices. 
Leices. 
Meath 
Down 

5,460 
2,160 

11,339 

10,900 
509 
467 

Lydeard  (St.  Law-  1 
rence),  p.            ) 
Lydford  (East),  p. 
Lydford  (West),  p. 

Somer. 
Somer. 
Somer. 

2,697 
706 
1,900 

Lochee,  v.                   ,  Forfar 

3,693 

Loughcrew,  p. 

Meath 

5,982 

905 

Lydham.p. 

Salop 

3,068 

Lochgelly,  v.              |  Fife 
Lochgilphead,  p.        I  Argyle 
Locligoilbead    and)  I  ,       . 
Kilmorich,  p.        f  ;  Ar?>'le 
Lochlee,  p.                 |  Forfar 
Loehmaben,  p.              Dumf. 

... 

770 
1,703 

834 
616 

3,127 

Longl.gall,  v.-p. 
Lougbgiily,  p. 
Loughguile,  p. 
Loughinisland,  p 
Lougbkeen,  p 
Lougbmoe  (East),  p. 

Armagh 
Armagh 
Antrim 
Down 

5: 

10,9.^5 
16,030 
26,819 
12,486 
1(1,661 
6,014 

7,978 
7,135 
4,841 
5,032 
2,169 
1,871 

Lydlincb,  p. 
Lvdnev,  p. 
Lye,  tns. 
Lyme-Rcgis,  p. 
LYME-RKGIS,  M./. 
"         p. 

Dorset 
Glouc. 
Wore. 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 

2,446 
8,073 

1,499 

Lochmaben,  tn.  M. 
Lochrutton,  p. 

Dumf. 
Dumf. 
Kirkcu. 

1,498 
1,092 
726 

Loughmoe  (West),  p. 
Loughor,  p. 
Loughrea,  p. 

Tip. 

Glamor. 
Galway 

4,865 
3,999 
5,957 

1,565 
1,099 
7,240 

Lyminge,  p. 
Lynnnglon,  p. 
LYMINGTON,  M.  s 

Kent 
Hants 
Hants 

4,'o'94 
2,377 

Lochs,  p. 

Ross 

4,056 

Loughrea,  tn.  th. 

Galwa'v 

3,651 

"           p. 

Hants 

Lochwinnoch,  p. 

Renfrew- 

4,153 

Longbton,  p. 

Bucks 

1,620 

335 

Lymrn,  p. 

Chester 

4,284 

Locbwinnoch,  tn. 
Loc  kerby,  tn.  th. 
Lockerley,  p. 

Renfrew 
Dumf. 
Hants 

1,729 

2,271 
1,569 
62? 

Loiightnn,  p. 
Lomid,  p. 
Louth,  p. 

Essex 
Suffolk 
Loutb 

3,170 
1,264 
3,620 

1,237 
439 
10,553 

Lympne,  p. 
Lympsham,  p. 
Lvnipstone,  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 
Devon 

2,658 
1,966 
1,400 

Locking,  p. 
Ix,ckinge,'p. 

Somer. 
Berks 

1,016 
1,822 

156 
297 

Louth,  tn.  M.  v.  l, 
Loversall,  p. 

Louth 
York 

2,132 

10,467 
193 

Lynally,  p. 
Lynconibe    and  ) 

King's 

5,999 

Lockington,  p. 
Lockington,  p. 
Lockwood,  v. 
Loddington,  p. 
Loddington,  p. 
Loddiswel),  p. 
Loddon,  tn.-p.  t. 
Loders,  p. 
Lodsworth,  p. 
Lofthouse,  p. 
Loglull,  p. 
Logie,  p. 

Leices. 
York 
York 
Leices. 
Nortba. 
Devon 
Norfolk 
Dorset 
Sussex 
York 
Limer. 
Fife 

2,135 
3,200 

1,840 
1,224 
8,568 
3,020 
2,241 
1,805 
3,935 
5,154 

635 
457 
5,418 
112 
279 
949 
1,211 
986 
661 
1,192 
1,518 
467 

Loveston.  p. 
Lovington,  p. 
Lowdham,  v.-p. 
Lowesby,  p. 
Lowestoft,  tn.-p.  w. 
Lowick,  p. 
Lowick,  p. 
Lowther,  p. 
Lowthorpe,  p. 
I-oxbcar,  p. 
Loxhore,  p. 
Loxley,  p. 

Pemb. 
Somer. 
Notts 
Leices. 
Suffolk 
Northa. 
Nortb. 
Westml. 
York 
Devon 
Devon 
Warw. 

1,233 

3,010 
2,350 
1,685 
2,200 
12,526 
3,520 
1,960 
761 
1,530 
1,620 

159 
230 
1,596 
243 
6,781 
445 
1,941 
494 
139 
129 
317 
837 

Widcome,  p.    \ 
Lyudburst,  v.-p. 
Lyndon,  p. 
Lyne-and-Megget,  p 
Lyneham,  p. 
Lynesack,  tns. 
Lynford,  p. 

J-yng-  p- 

1-yng,  p. 
Lynn,  p. 
Lynn   (North,    St.  ) 
Edmund),  p.        ) 

Somer. 
Hants 
Rutland 
Peebles 
Wilts 
Durham 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Somer. 
Westm. 
Norfolk 

1,845 

3,618 
902 

3,242 

1,500 
1,899 
1,409 
4,727 
1,205 

Jx)gie,  p. 
Logie-fiuchan,  p. 
Logie-Coldstone,  p. 

Logie-Easter,  p. 
Lo(;ie-Pert,  p. 
Logie-Rait,  p. 
Lolworth,  p. 
Lonan,  p. 
Londesborough,  p. 
LONDON,  c.  M.  &  p. 
LONDONDKKHY,  c. 

Stirling 
Aberd 
Aberd. 
Aberd. 
Ross 
Forfar 
Perth 
Camb. 
Is.-Man 
York 
Middles. 
London 

1,076 

2,551 
724 
889 
2,102 
965 
1,609 
2,875 
136 
2,607 
293 

19,886 

Loxton,  p. 
Lubbenbam,  p. 
Lucau,  p. 
Lucan,  tn. 
Luce  (New),  v.-p. 
Luce  (Old),  v.-p 
Luckbam,  p. 
Luckingtou,  p. 
Lucton,  p. 
Ludborough,  p. 
Ludcburch,  p. 
Ludden,  p. 

Somer. 
Leices. 
Dublin 
Dublin 

5SS 

Somer. 
Wilts 
Heref. 
Lincoln 
Pemb. 
Limer. 

1,203 
2,400 
1,126 

4,'i26 
1,625 
1,017 
2,250 
1,607 
1,954 

209 
601 
1,009 
578 
791 
2,841 
512 
889 
172 
872 
265 
613 

Lv  nn  (West,  St.  ) 
Peter),  p.        ) 
Lynn  (South,  All) 
Saints),  p.        f 
LYNN-RKGIS,  M.  & 
p.  /.  i. 
Lyons,  p. 
Lyoushall,  p. 
Lystaen,  p. 

L)8S,  p. 

Lytchett     (Matra-  ) 
vers),  p.               ) 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Kildare 
Heref. 
Carnar. 
Hants 
Dorset 

1,619 

1,635 
4,658 
1,900 
3,679 
3,329 

ic.  th.  t. 
Londonthorpe,  p. 
LondsborouKh,  p. 
Longborough,  p. 
L-ngbredy,  p. 
Lougburton,  p. 

Lincoln 
York 
Glouc. 
Dorset 
Dorset 

1,620 
4,200 
2,770 
2,117 
1,025 

222 
293 
656 
875 

389  1 

l.uddenham,  p 
Luddcsdown,  p. 
Luddington,  p. 
Luddington-in-    I 
the-Brook,  p.   ) 
Ludtord,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Lincoln 
Hunt. 
Hcref. 

1,438 
1,983 
3,680 
680 
1,867 

226 
288 
1,090 
130 
312 

Lytchett  (Minster),p. 
Lytham,  v.-p. 
Lythau  (St.),  p. 
Lythe.v.-n. 

Mabe,  p. 

Dorset 
Lancas. 
Glamor. 
York 

Cornw. 

3,344 
15,542 
1,248 
29,130 

2,569 
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Mablethorpe     (St.  ) 
Mary    and     St.  V 

Lincoln 

3803 

430 

Mamhead,  p. 
Mamhilad,  p. 

Devon 
Mourn. 

1,165 
1,987 

252 
297 

MARLBOKOUGII,  p. 

Wilts 

5,135 

Peter),  p.             ) 
Mabyn  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

4,067 

772 

Manaccan,  p. 
Manafon,  p. 

Cornw. 

Montg. 

1,843 
6,635 

562 
766 

Marldon,  p. 
Marlesford,  p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 

2,327 
1,277 

514 
428 

MACCLESFIELD,  ) 
tn.  M.  &  t.  t,  s.  ) 

Chester 

39,048 

Manaton,  p. 
Manby,  p. 

Devon 
Lincoln 

6,393 
1,460 

442 
240 

Marlestown,  p. 
Marlingford,  p. 

Louth 
Norfolk 

759 
674 

142 
225 

Maccosquin,  p. 
Macetown,  p. 

London. 
Meath 

17,739 
1,991 

5,025 
298 

Maneetter,  p. 
MANCHESTKB,  t.  th.i. 

Warw 
Lancas. 

4,120 

5,346 
401,321 

Marloes,  p. 
Marlow  (Great),  p. 

Pemb. 

Bucks 

2,478 
6,152 

508 

4,485 

Machar  (New),  p. 

Aberd. 

1,298 

"                  M. 

Lancas. 

303.S82 

Marlow  (Great),  tn.  p. 

Bucks 

6,523 

Machar  Old),  p. 

Aberd. 

31,757 

"                  P. 

Lancas. 

316,213 

Marlow  (Little),  p.  s 

Bucks 

3346 

894 

Machen,  p. 
Machynlleth,  p. 

Mourn. 
Montg. 

5"i  66 
14,861 

2,210 
2,460 

Manerdivy,  p. 
Manewden,  p. 

Pemb. 
Essex 

3,506 

2,486 

956 
752 

Marmullane,  p. 

Cork 

Notts 

529 

2,890 

2,218 
323 

Machynlleth.tn.P.ic. 

Montg. 

1,673 

Manfield,  p. 

York 

3,455 

435 

Marnlmll,'p.' 

Dorset 

3,751 

1,481 

Mack  worth,  p. 

Derby 

3,400 

510 

Mangotsfield,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,591 

3,967 

Marnock,  p. 

Banff 

2994 

Macloneigh,  p. 

Cork 

3  808 

1,192 

Manner,  p. 

Peebles 

256 

Marowu,  p. 

Is.  Man 

1  36* 

Macroney,  p. 
Macroom,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 

8^37  1 
12,667 

2,001 
7,704 

Manningford  (Ab-» 
bots),  p.               J 

Wilts 

919 

119 

Marr,  p. 
Marrick,  p. 

York 
York 

1,87 
5,560 

226 
555 

Macroom,  tn.  s, 
Madderty,  p. 

Cork 
Perth 

3,719 
593 

Manningford  ) 
(Bruce),  p.  f 

Wilts 

1,088 

275 

Marros,  p. 
Marsden,  v. 

Carmar. 
York 

2,574 

155 
2,665 

Maddinjjtori,  p. 

Wilts 

3,793 

Manningham,  tns. 

York 

9,604 

Marsden  (Great),  tns. 

Lancas. 

2071 

Madehurst,  pf 

Sussex 

1,908 

204 

Mannington,  p. 

Norfolk 

"548 

12 

Marsden  (Little),  tns. 

Lancas. 

3)997 

Madeley,  p. 
Madeley-Market,  1 
tn  -p.  f.             ) 
Madingley,  p.       ' 

Stafford 
Salop 
Camb. 

5,734 
2,809 
1,763 

1,655 
8,525 
282 

Manningtree,  tn.-p.  t. 
Manorbier,  p. 
Manor  -  Hamilton,  ) 
tn.  th.                  ) 

Essex 
Pemb. 

Leitrim 

115 

3,493 

1,176 
698 

1,779 

Marsfield,  tn.-p.  t. 
Marsfield,  tn. 
Marsh  (Chapel),  p. 
Marsh  (Gibbon),  p. 

Glouc. 
Monm. 
Lincoln 
Bucks 

5,845 
1,270 
4,291 

2,752 

1,648 
526 
659 
944 

Madley,  p. 

Heref. 

5,360 

927 

Manorowen,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,263 

189 

Marshalstown,  p. 

Cork 

7,291 

2,079 

Madoes  (St.),  p. 

Perth 

1,152 

288 

Mansell  (Gamiige),p 

Heref. 

1,323 

113 

Marsham,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,819 

663 

Madresfield,  p. 

Wore. 

1,192 

175 

Mansell  (Lacy),  p. 

Heref. 

1,547 

805 

Marshwood,  p. 

Dorset 

3.S96 

520 

Madron,  p. 

Cornw. 

5,991 

11,745 

Mansfield,  tn.-p. 

Notts 

9,070 

10,627 

Marske,  p.    P 

York 

4,323 

1,430 

Maenclochog,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,751 

455 

Mansfieldstown,  p. 

Louth 

2,418 

652 

Marske(Richmond),p. 

York 

6,557 

244 

Maentwrog,  p. 
Maer,  p. 

Merion. 
Stafford 

5,465 
2,736 

894 
515 

Mansfield-Wood-  1 
house,  v.-p.      ) 

Notts 

2,860 

1,972 

Marston,  p. 
Marston,  p. 

Lincoln 
Oxford 

2,430 
1,212 

488 
471 

Maescnr,  h. 

Brecon 

872 

Mansion,  p. 

Dorset 

1,323 

184 

Marston,  p. 

Heref. 

1,488 

283 

Maes-M.vnis,  p. 

Brecon 

4,012 

234 

Manton,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,630 

198 

Marston-Bigott,  p. 

Somer. 

2,238 

449 

Maghera,  p. 
Maghera,  tn.  t. 

London. 
London. 

24,792 

11,615 
1,162 

Manton,  p. 
Manulla,  p. 

Rutland 
Mayo 

1,290 
5,464 

276 
1,387 

Marston  -upon-  I 
Dove,  p.           ] 

Derby 

4,775 

1,191 

Maghera,  p. 

Down 

3,214 

1,177 

Mapastown,  p. 

Louth 

1,446 

263 

Marston-Fleet,  p. 

Bucks 

929 

30 

Magheracross,  p. 
Magheraculmoney,  p. 
Maghepadrool,  p. 
Magherafelt,  p. 
Magherafelt,tn.)».«. 

Fer.-Ty. 
Ferman. 
Down 
London. 
London 

9,452 
14,733 
12,552 
8,290 

3,867 
5,138 
6,564 
6,592 
1,390 

Maperton,  p. 
Maplebeck,  p. 
Maplederwell,  p. 
Maple-Durham,  p. 

Maplestead  (Great).  p 

Notts  ' 
Hants 
Oxford 
Essex 

1,534 
1,136 
818 
2,878 
1,929 

210 
162 
206 
509 
494 

Marston-St.-Law-  ) 
rence,  p.             ) 
Marston-Long,  p. 
Marston-Magna,  p. 
Marston-Maisey,  p. 

Northa. 
York 
Somer. 
Wilts 

1,230 
4,281 
1,068 
1,276 

541 
609 
887 
237 

Magheragall,  p. 

Antrim 
Ar.-Do. 

6,556 

7,294 

2,964 
5,432 

Maplestead(Little),p 
Mapperton,  p. 

Essex 
Dorset 

1,062 
804 

367 

Marston-Montgo-  ) 
mery,  p.           j 

Derby 

2,471 

473 

Magherally'  p. 
Magheramesk,  p. 

Down 
Antrim 

5,244 
3,150 

2,657 

1/785 

Mappleton,  p. 
Mappleton,  p. 

Derby 
York 

778 
4,271 

200 
449 

Marston-More-  ) 
taine,  p.         J 

Bedford 

4,171 

1,183 

Magheross,  p. 

Monag. 

16,702 

10,687 

Mappowder,  p 

Dorset 

290 

Marston-North,  p. 

Bucks 

1,910 

629 

Magilligan,  p. 

London. 

13,137 

2,929 

Marazion,  tn.  (ft. 

Cornw. 

1,379 

Marston-Priors,  p. 

Warw. 

3,630 

739 

Magor,  p. 

Monm. 

10,514 

699 

Marbury,  p. 

Chester 

3,638 

758 

Marston-Sicca,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,680 

332 

Magorban,  p. 

Tip. 

4,149 

857 

March,  tn  /. 

Camb. 

4,171 

Marston  -  Trussel  } 

Magourney,  p. 

Cork 

5,869 

1,800 

Marcham,  p. 

Berks 

4,940 

1,197 

(with        Thorpe  V 

Northa. 

1,640 

27-1 

Magowry,  p. 
Maguire's    Bridge,  ) 
tn.  w.                    ) 

Tip. 

Ferman. 

1,932 

461 

773 

Marchwiel,  p. 
Marcle  (Little),  p. 
Marcle  (Much),  p. 

Denbigh 
Heref. 
Heref. 

3,316 
1,218 
6,3  19 

535 
152 
1,195 

Lubbenham),  p.  ) 
Marstow,  p. 
Marsworth,  p. 

Heref. 
Bucks 

809 

147 

45:5 

Magheracloone,  p. 
Mahoonagh,  p. 

Monas;. 
Limer. 

14,952 
12,687 

5,141 

2,504 

Marcross,  p. 
Marden,  p. 

Glamor. 
Heref. 

1,041 

4,048 

92 

941 

Martha-on-the-   ) 

Hiii  (St.),  p.    ; 

Surrey 

1,070 

143 

Maiden  (Bradley),  p. 

So.-Wil. 

4,546 

704 

Mardeii,  p. 

Kent 

7,607 

2,296 

Martham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,644 

1,125 

Maiden  (Newton),  p 
Maidenhead,  tn.  it  w. 

Dorset 
Berks 

2,853 

821 

3,607 

Marden,  p. 
Marden  (East),  p. 

Wilts 
Sussex 

1,278 
868 

207 
69 

Martin,  p. 
Martinhoe,  p. 

Lincoln 
Devon 

764 
2,549 

74 
216 

Maidford,  p. 

Northa. 

1,930 

312 

Marden  (North),  p. 

Sussex 

682 

19 

Martin-Hussing-  ) 

Wore. 

9C8 

202 

Maids-Morton,  p. 

Bucks 

1,260 

573 

Marden  (Up),  p. 

Sussex 

2,928 

360 

tree,  p.             \ 

MAIDSTONE,    p.  ) 
tn.-p.  th.  s.       ) 

"               M. 

Kent 
Kent 

4,632 

20,801 
20,740 

Mareham-le-Fen,p. 
Marehiim-on-the-  ) 
Hill,  p.               | 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,560 
1,380 

835 
214 

Martin-Mencage,  p. 
Martin  (St.),  p. 
Martin  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Guerns. 

2,369 
2,003 

522 
343 
1,968 

Maidwell,  p. 

Northa. 

1,650 

280 

Maresfield,  p. 

Sussex 

7,750 

1,805 

Martin  (St.),  p. 

Heref. 

2,310 

1,467 

Mainham,  p. 

Kildaie 

2,824 

722 

Marfleet,  p. 

York 

2,138 

193 

Martin  (St.),  p. 

Jersey 

3,711 

Mains-and-Strath-) 
martine,  p.           J 
Mainstone,  p. 

Forfar 
Salop 

6,263 

2,034 
897 

Margam,  p. 
Margaret  (St.),  p. 
Margaret  (St.),  p. 

Glamor. 

Middles 
Norfolk 

18,725 
657 
2,675 

4,747 
31,314 

14,583 

Martin  (St.),  p. 
Martin  (St.),  p. 
Marl  in  (St.),  p. 

Pemb. 

Salop 
Wilts 

1,955 
5,314 
1,336 

2087 
2,132 
2,971 

Maisemore,  p. 
Maker,  p. 
Makerston,  p. 
Malahide,  v  -p. 
Malboroujih,  p. 
Maiden,  p. 

Glouc. 
Cor.-De 
Roxb. 
Dublin 
Devon 
Surrey 

1,930 
3,204 

I'.'ise 

5,310 
1,272 

471 

2,822 
345 
1,341 
2.354 
283 

Margaret-at-Clifle,  p. 
Margaret-Marsh,  p. 
Margaret-Rooth-  ( 
ing.  P-               ) 
Margaret's  (St.),  p. 
Margaret's  (St.),  p. 

Kent 
Dorset 
Essex 
Heref. 
Dublin 

1,924 
525 
1,222 
2,582 
2,401 

763 
77 
274 
316 
412 

Martin  (St.),  p. 
Martin  (St.),  p. 
Martin  (St.),  p. 
Martin  (St.)-  with-) 
Toyd  Farm,  &c.,  p.  ) 
Martin's  (St.),  p. 

Wore. 
York 
Wore. 
Wilts 
Kilkny. 

1,392 
760 
1,392 
4,501 

783 

4,718 
3,917 
5,050 

616 

224 

MALDON,  tu.  M.  a. 

Essex 

4,558 

Margaret's  (St.),  p. 

Wexford 

2,424 

944 

Martin's  (St.)   and) 

Perth 

983 

Essex 

... 

5,888 

Margaret's  (St.),  p. 

Wexford 

468 

9-2 

Cambusmichael,  p.  ) 

Malew,  p. 
Malinslee,  tns. 
Mallardstowu,  p. 
Mailing  (East),  p. 
Mailing  (South),  p. 
Mailing  (West).tn.-p 

Is.  Man 
Salop 
Kilkny. 
Kent 
Sussex 
Kent 

2,526 
2,765 
2,680 
1,366 

5,368 
3,758 
433 
1,741 
780 
2,021 

Margaretting,  p. 
Margate,  p. 
Margate,  tn.  10.  t. 
Marham  (Cherry),  p. 
Marham  (Church),  p. 
Marhin,  p. 

Essex 
Kent 
Kent 
Norfolk 
Cornw. 
Kerry 

2,259 
4,572 

3,966 
2,720 
2,794 

517 
10,099 
9,107 
905 
684 
650 

Martinsthorpe,  p. 
Martlesham,  p. 
Mart  let  wy,  p. 
Martley,  p. 
Martock,  tu.-p. 
Marton,  p. 

Rutland 
Suffolk 
Pemb. 
Wore. 
Somer. 
York 

533 

2,709 
3,551 
5,124 
7,302 
3,375 

7 
477 
829 
1,309 
3,151 
426 

Mallow,  p. 

Cork 

8,820 

9,279 

Marholru,  p. 

Northa. 

1,790 

172 

Marton,  p. 

York 

2,793 

341 

MALLOW,  tn.  t.f. 

Cork 

5,406 

Mariansleigh,  p. 

Devon 

1,963 

834 

Marton,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,310 

544 

Mallwyd,  p. 
MAI.MESBUKY,  tn.  p 

Me.-Mo 
Wilts 

16,450 

1,201 
6,998 

Mark,  p. 
Markliy,  p. 

Somer. 
Lincoln 

4,854 
652 

1,245 
115 

Marton,  p. 
Marton,  tns. 

Warw. 
Chester 

910 

873 

641 

Malmesbury  (St.  ) 
Paul),  pi        | 

Wilts 

5,332 

2,443 

Marketliill,  tn.  /. 
Markficld,  p. 

Armagh 
Leices. 

2,534 

1,369 
1,261 

Marton-in-the-  ) 
Forest,  p.       ) 

York 

2,370 

182 

Malpas,    tu-p. 

Chester 

27,094 

8,710 

Markham  (East),  p. 

Notts 

2,820 

956 

Miirton-cum-Graf-  1 

York 

1,198 

472 

Malpas,   p. 
Maltby,  p. 

Monm. 
York 

988 
4,517 

327 
924 

Markham  (West),  p. 
Markinch,  v.-p. 

Notts 
Fife 

940 

186 

5,843 

ton.  p.                  ) 
Martou-Long,  p. 

Westml. 

3,200 

762 

Maltby-le-Marsh,  p. 
MALTON      (New),  ) 
tn.  p.  t.  s.           I 

Lincoln 
York 

1,371 

293 
7,661 

Marks  (St.),  p. 
Marksbury,  p. 
Markshall,  p. 

Dublin 
Somer. 

Essex 

"850 

1,277 

804 

21,149 
310 
40 

Martry,  p. 
Martyr-Worthy,  p. 
Manvood,  p. 

Meath 
Hants 
Devon 

3,891 
1,974 
5,396 

608 
251 

1,054 

Maltou  (Old),  p. 
Malvern(Great),|).-tn 

York 

3,983 
5,021 

1,505 
3,911 

Markshall,  p. 
Marks-Tev,  p. 

Norfolk 
Essex 

2,280 
1,214 

18 
437 

Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.),  p. 

Berks 
Cumb. 

1,846 
6,963 

9,148 
16,437 

Malvern  (Little),  p. 

Wore! 

943 

Marland-Peteis.  r». 

Devon 

2,237 

292 

Mary  (St.),  p. 

Essex 

1,827 

1,245 

M  amble,  p. 

Wore. 

2,658 

381  l;   MAKLBOEOUGH,tn.M 

Wilts 

3,908 

Mary  (St.),  p. 

Jersey 

1,086 
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fUiCf. 

County. 

««t 

Pop. 

U15I. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Awn, 
acres. 

Fa?f:  i 

PLACB. 

County. 

£S 

Pop. 

m. 

Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.).  p. 
Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.),  p. 
Mary  (St.).  p. 
Marv  (St  )-Bishop-  ) 
Hill-Junior,  p.      1 
Mary  (St-)-Bishop-  j 
Hill-Senior,  p.      ) 

Leiecs. 
Salop 
Orkney 
Westm. 
Westm. 
Wexford 
Cardig. 
York 
York 

4,302 

10,070 
4,190 
4,922 
2,517 
3,200 

1,358 

10,942 
7,161 
685 
8,568 
956 
1,121 
2,981 
1,358 

Melbury  (Stamp-  ) 
ford),  p.             ) 
Melchbourne,  p. 
Melcomb  (Horsey),  p 
Melcomb  (Regis),  p. 
Melcomb    (Regis),  ) 
tn.  M.  &  P.           J 
Meldon,  p. 
Meldreth,  p. 
Meldrum  (Old),  p. 
Meldrum  (Old),  tii.i 

Dorset 
Bedford 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 
North. 
Camb. 
Aberd. 
Aberd. 

1,024 
2,574 
2,151 
1,548 

993 

2,000 

IS 

290  ' 
191 
6,273 
9,458 
144 
776 
2,002 
1,579, 

Michael  (St.),  p. 
Michael  (St.),  p. 
Michael  (St.),  p. 
Michael  (St.),  p. 
Michael  (St.)-Caer-  ) 
hayes,  p.               ) 
Michael    (St.)  .     > 
Church,  p.            J 
Michael    (St.)   -) 
Church  -  Esk-  [ 
ley,  p.               } 

Derby 
Glouc. 
Herts 
Pemb. 
Cornw. 
Somer. 
Heref. 

"600 
190 
1,817 

870 

43 

4,567 

1,540 
8,075 
2,248 
1,356 
191 
SO 
412 

•    Mary  (St.)-iu-tiie-  ) 
Castle  p.            f 

Sussex 

281 

4,424 

Melford  (Long),  v.-p. 
Meliden,  p. 

Suffolk 
^lint 

5,185 

2587 
1,20<J 

Michael  (St..)  -Lich-) 
field,  p. 

Stafford 

11,906 

3,450 

Mary(St'.)-Church,  p. 
Mary  (St.)-Churcb,  p. 
Mary  (St.)-Extra,  p. 
Mary  (St.)-on-the-  ( 
Hill,  p.                 f 
Mary  (St.)-HiU,  p. 
Marv  (St.)-de- 
Lode.  p. 

Devon 
Jlamor 
Hants 
Chester 
Glamor. 
Glouc. 

2,589 
727 
2,980 

4,043 
1,404 
3,510 

2,293 
104 
1,446 

4,157 
247 
6,55fi 

Meliudwr,  tns. 
Meline,  p. 
Melksham,  p. 
Melksham,  tn.  2d  m. 
Mellmg,  p. 
Mellion  (St.),  p. 
Mellis,  p. 
Mellons  (St.),  p. 

Cardig. 
'ernb. 
Wilts 
Wilts 
jancas. 
Cornw. 
Suffolk 
Mourn 

4,523 
12,572 

23,474 
2,985 
1,344 
2,674 

1,151 
474 
6,073 
2,931 
2,204 
824 
610 
637 

Michael  (St  )  -Pen-  ) 
kevil,  p. 
Michael  (St.)  -on-) 
Wyre,  p.               } 
Michaelcliurch-oii-  | 
Arrow,  p.             J 
Michael's  (St.),  p. 
Michaelstone  -  IB  -  ) 

Cornw. 

Laucas. 
Radnor 
Cork 

1,189 
18,184 
1,936 
1,993 

790 

201 
4,080 
155 
476 

87 

Mary  (St.)-le- 
Strand,  p. 
Marvborough,  p. 
Maryborough,  tn.  th. 
Marvculter,  p. 

liddles. 
Queen's 
Queen's 
Kincar 

22 
7,049 

SO 
4,494 
2,079 
1,055 

Mellor,  v. 
Melts,  p. 
Melmerby,  p. 
Melrose,  p. 
Melrose,  tn.  s. 

Jerby 
Bonier. 
Cumb. 
Koxb. 
Roxb. 

3,611 

4,496 

1,777 
1,186 
296 
7,365 
966 

Pit,  p.                  ] 
Michaelstone  (Su-  > 
per-Avon),  p.       f 
Michaelstoue  (Su-  i 
per-Ely),  p.          J 

Glamor. 
Glamor. 

5,035 
299 

6,074 

48 

Maryhill,  v.-p. 
Marylebone,  p. 
Maryport.tu.  t.f 
Marys  tow,  p. 
Marytown,  p. 

Lanark 
liddles 
Cumb. 
)evon 
?'orfar 

1,509 
2,895 

6,700 
157,696 
5,698 
570 
866 

Melsonby,  p. 
Meltham-  Mills,  v. 
Melton,  p. 
Melton(ConstaMe),p 
Melton  (High),  p. 

York 
York 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 

2.6C9 

1,420 
2,710 
1,464 

659 
3,758 
1,039 
106 
105 

Midmelstone-le-l 
Vedw,  p.              { 
Micliaelstow,  p. 
Michfield,  p. 
Mickleham,  p. 

Monm. 

Suffolk 
Surrey 

3,433 

1,617 

1,290 
2,849 

514 
218 
256 
766 

Masham,  tn.-p.  w. 

York 

23,525 

2,695 

Melton  (Magna),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,485 

393 

Mickleover,  p. 

Derby 

5,330 

1,809 

Mashbury,  p. 

Essex 

815 

91 

Melton-Mowbray,  p. 

Jeices. 

10,206 

4,956 

Mickleton,  p. 

Glouc. 

3,766 

829 

Massingham     ) 
(Great),  p.    J 

Norfolk 

4,112 

948 

Melton  •  Mowbrav,  ) 
tn.  t.                   ) 

Leices. 

4,391 

Midcalder,  p. 
Middle,  p. 

Edinb. 
Salop 

6,909 

1,474 

1,257 

Massingbam     } 
(Little),  p.    ) 

Norfolk 

2,278 

134 

Melton  (Parva),  p. 
Melton  (Ross),  p. 

Norfolk 
jincoln 

C71 

1,755 

379 

159 

Middlebie,  p. 
Middleliam,  tn.-p. 

Dumf. 
York 

2,'{08 

2,163 
966 

Matching,  p. 

Essex 

2,384 

652 

Melverley,  p. 

Salop 

1,418 

242 

Middle!  i  am  -  Bi-  > 

Durham 

5,971 

1,719 

Matchy,  p. 
Matherne,  p. 
Mathon,  p. 

Cork 
Monm. 
Wore. 

7,097 
3,281 
3,366 

2,137 
451 
824 

Memhury,  p. 
Meiidham,  p. 
Mendlesham,  tn.-p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

4,089 
3,144 
3,944 

793 
877 
1,442 

shop's,  p.          J 
Middlesbrough,  tn.-p. 
Middleton,  p. 

York 
Essex 

2,300 
875 

Mathry,  p. 

Pemb. 

6,992 

1,052 

Meubeniot,  p. 

Cornw. 

6,997 

1,944 

Middleton,  p. 

Norfolk 

3,029 

932 

Matlask,  p. 

Norfolk 

472 

164 

Menmuir,  p. 

t'orfar 

698 

Middleton,  p. 

Sussex 

859 

108 

Matlock-Bath,  v.-p 

Derby 

3,960 

4,010 

Meustrie,  v 

Stirling 

518 

Middletoti,  p. 

Warw. 

3,540 

492 

Matson,  p. 

Glouc. 

450 

63 

Meutmore,  p. 

Bucks 

1,240 

'     856 

Middletoii,  p. 

York 

3,840 

649 

Mattersey,  p. 
Mattishall,  p. 

Notts 
Norfolk 

2,210 
2,280 

493 
1,045 

Meols  (North),  p. 
Meou  (East),  p. 

Lancas. 
Hants 

24,541 
11,380 

9,319 
1,543 

Middleton,  p. 
Middleton,  tn.-p.  s. 

York 
Cork 

25,450 
5,712 

1,942 
8,158 

Mattishall-Burgh,  p. 

Norfolk 

604 

226 

Meon  (Stoke),  p. 

Hants 

2,050 

431 

Middleton(Cheney)  p. 

Northa. 

1,780 

1,330 

Mauchline,  p. 
Maudlintown,  p. 

Ayr 

Wexford 

"841 

2,470 
756 

Meon  (West),  p. 
Meopham,  p. 

Hants 
Kent 

3,728 
4,693 

901 
1,045 

Middletou  -  with-) 
Fordley,  p.           f 

Suffolk 

1,420 

620 

Maughan'3(St;,  p. 
Maughold,  p. 

ilonm. 
Is.  Man 

1,304 

193 
4,463 

Mepal,  p. 
Meppersball,  p. 

Bedford 

1,452 
1,949 

659 
503 

Middleton-on-the-  1 
Hill,  p.                f 

Heref. 

2,921 

401 

Maul  (St.),  p. 
Maulden,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Bedford 

"312 
2,574 

1,128 
1,457 

Mere,  p. 
Mere,  tu.  t. 

Wilts 
Wilts 

7,400 

2,991 
1,156 

Middleton      (St.  ) 
George),  p.        ) 

Durham 

2,050 

332 

Mautby,  p. 
Mavis-Enderby,  p. 

N'orfolk 
Lincoln 

1,659 
1,510 

65 

207 

Mere,  tns. 
Merevale,  p. 

Chester 
Warw. 

2,'l50 

583 
212 

Middleton      (St.  j. 
Leonard),  p.     ) 

Laucas. 

11,903 

16,796 

Mawdeslev,  tns. 

Laucas. 

887 

Merewortli,  p. 

Kent 

2,376 

912 

Middleton       (St.    ) 

- 

5  740 

Mawes  (St.),  tn  /. 

Coruw. 

941 

Meriden,  p. 

Warw. 

3,010 

965 

Leonard),  tn./.    \ 

Mawgau-in-Mene-  ) 
age,  p.                  f 

Cornw. 

5,273 

1,010 

Merringtou,  p. 
Merriott,  p. 

Durham 
Somer. 

8,024 
1,693 

2,673 
1,439 

Middleton      (Scri-  ) 
ven),  p.                 J 

Salop 

786 

104 

Mawgan  (St.)-in-  ) 
Pyder,  p.            \ 
Mawnan,  p. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

5,028 
2,258 

732 
539 

Men-ow,  p. 
Merryn  (St.),  p. 
Mersea  (East),  p. 

Surrey 
Cornw. 
Essex 

1,608 
3,928 
3,857 

278 
691 
291 

Middleton(Stoney),p. 
Middleton-iu-Teas-  1 
dale,  p.  s.             ] 

Oxford 
Durhan 

1,834 

40,250 

307 
3,972 

Mawr,  h. 

Glamor. 

810 

Mersea  (West),  p. 

Essex 

4,415 

870 

Middleton-Tvas,  p. 

York 

6,108 

728 

Maxey,  p. 
Maxstoke,  p. 

Northa 
Warw. 

2,280 
2,701 

649 

850 

Mersham,  p. 
Mersthani,  p. 

Kent 
Surrey 

2,675 

776 
843 

Middleton    -    by-) 
Wirksworth,  tns.  j 

Derby 

... 

1,012 

Max  ton,  p. 

Roxb. 

650 

Merston,  p. 

Sussex 

'710 

76 

Middletown,  tn.  w.  s. 

Armagl 

501 

Maybole,  p. 

Ayr 

7,615 

Merther,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,726 

373 

Middlewich,  tn.-p.  t. 

Chester 

13,1  10 

4,498 

May  bole,  tn.  th. 
Mayfield,  p. 
Mayfield,  tn.-p. 

Ayr 

Sussex 
Stafford 

13,604 
3,760 

3,862 
3,055 
1,313 

Merthyr,  p. 
Merthyr  (Cynog),  p. 
Merthyr  (Dovau),  p. 

Carmar 
Brecon 
Glamor 

2,218 
21,078 
1,3'J6 

316 
825 
152 

Middlezoy,  p. 
Midhurst,  p. 
MIDHURST,  tn.  r.  th 

Snmer. 
Sussex 
Sussex 

2,520 
671 

737 
1,481 
7,021 

Mayglass,  p. 
Mayland,  p. 
Mayne,  p. 
Majne,  p. 

Wexford 
Essex 
Kilkny. 
Louth 

3,228 
2,030 
1,941 
1,061 

1,093 
203 
425 
262 

Merthyr  (Mawr),  p. 
Merthvr-Tidvil,  p. 

MKRTHTR-TIDVH,,  ^ 

tu.  p.  w.  s.           J 

Glamor 
Glamor. 
Glamor 

2,590 
17,744 

151 

46,378 
63,080 

Midley,  p. 
Midmar,  p. 
Midsomer-Norton,  p 
Milborne(Port),  tn.-p 

Kent 
Aberd. 
Somer. 
Somer. 

2,'i53 

3,9  2  i 
3,277 

37 
1,166 
3,799 
1,746 

Mayne,  p. 
Maynooth,  tn. 

Weatm. 
Kildarc 

6,504 

1,654 
1,619 

Merton,  p. 
Merton,  p. 

Devon 
Norfolk 

3,738 
1.S62 

790 

188 

Milborne  (St.  An-  { 
drew),  p.              ) 

Dorset 

1,717 

335 

Mayo,  v.-p. 

Mayo 

ll',848 

2,819 

Merton,  p. 

Oxford 

200 

Milbrook,  p. 

Hants 

3,646 

6,121 

Meare,  p. 

Somer. 

8,269 

1,605 

Merton,  p. 

Berwick 

692 

Mildcn,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,839 

165 

M  earns,  p. 
Measham,  p. 
Meavy,  p. 
Medbourne,  p. 
Medmeuham,  p. 

Renfrew 
Derby 
Devon 
I/eices. 
Bucks 

1,490 
3,289 
2,560 
2,420 

3,704 
1,663 
294 
667 
401 

Merton,  v.-p. 
Meshaw,  p. 
Messing,  p. 
Messingham,  p. 
Metfield,  p. 

Surrey 
Devon 
Essex 
Lincoln 
Suffolk 

1,780 
1,751 
2,549 
6,130 
2  162 

1,870 
297 
791 
1,374 
651 

Mildenhall,  p. 
Mildenhall  (St.  An-  ) 
drew),  p.              f 
Mildenball(St  Ail-  1 
drew),  tn./.         ) 

Wilts 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

4,025 
13,710 

430 
4,374 

1,760 

Medsted,  p. 
Meelick,  p. 
Meelick,  p. 

Hants 
Galway 
Mayo* 

2,811 
4,116 
8,062 

482 
1,002 
2,692 

Metheringham  p. 
Methill  and  Kirk-  ) 
land,  vs. 

Lincoln 
Fife 

4,590 

1,522 
1,073 

Mile-end  (St.  Mi-) 
chad),  p.             J 

Milrham,  p. 

Essex 

Norfolk 

2,851 

670 
531 

Meesden,  p. 

Herts 

1,008 

.        185 

Metbley,  p. 

York 

3,240 

1,926 

Milford,  p. 

Hants 

5,286 

1,782 

Meeth,  p. 
Meggett  and  I.yne,  p 

Devon 
Peebles 

2,479 

333 

168 

Methlick,  p. 
Methven,  v.-p. 

Aberd. 
Perth 

1,997 
2,454 

Milford,  tu.  P.  t.  i. 
Milbrook,  p. 

Pemb. 
Bedford 

1,450 

2,837 
600 

Meilod,  p. 

Montg. 

12,614 

1,763 

Methwold,  p. 

Norfolk 

13  192 

1,669 

Millington,  p. 

York 

2,750 

289 

Meigle.  v.-p.  w. 
Melbeckg,  tns. 

Perth 
York 

686 
1,661 

Mettingham,  p. 
Metton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,886 
660 

882 
77 

Millom,  p. 
Millport,  tn. 

Cumb. 
Bute 

38,472 

2,115 
817 

Melbourne,  tns. 

York 

586 

Mevagh.p. 

Duiiega 

21,021 

4,961 

Millstreet,  tu.  th. 

Cork 

1,501 

Melbourne,  tn  -p. 
Melbourne,  p. 

Derby 
Camb 

3,290 

4,688 

2,680 
1,931 

Mevagissey,  p. 
Mewan  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

1.344 

g,M! 

2,022 
1,239 

Milltown-Mtlbay,  tn 
Milnathort,  v. 

Clare 
Kinross 

1,452 
1,605 

Melbury  (Abbas)   p. 
Melbury  (Biibb),  p. 
Melbury  (Osmond),  p 

Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 

2,276 
1,227 
1,192 

444 

151 
364 

Mexborough,  p. 
Meyllteyrn,  p. 
Michael,  p. 

York 
Carnar. 
Is.  Man 

ilsii 

1,652 
286 
1,416 

Milngavie,  v. 
Milntlmrpe-with-) 
Haveisham.tn.f 

Stirling 
Westml 

1,432 
1,534 
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PLACB. 

County. 

Ares, 
acres. 

fa£ 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

SR 

PLACB. 

County. 

acres.' 

Pop. 
1851. 

Milson,  p. 
Milstead,  p. 
Milston,  p. 

Salop 
Kent 

Wilts 

1,025 
1,216 
2,243 

170 
211 
133 

Monagay,  p. 
Monaghan,  p. 
Monaihan.tn.m./.ic.j 

Monag! 

22,791 
13,548 

6,931 
9,690 
3,484 

Moreton  (Jefferies),  p 
Moreton  -  upon  -  j 
Lugg,  p.            ) 

Heref. 
Heref. 

703 

49 
94 

Milton,  p; 

Berks 

1,431 

449 

Monamintra,  p. 

Waterf. 

"357 

71 

Moreton  -  in  -  the  -  ) 

Milton,  p. 

Camb. 

1,378 

644 

Monamolin,  p. 

Wexfonl 

8,509 

779 

Marsh,  p.              ) 

Glouc. 

900 

1,512 

Milton,  p. 

Northa. 

1,190 

627 

Monanimy,  p. 

Cork 

8,831 

1,739 

Moreton  (Morrell),  p 

Warw. 

536 

275 

Milton,  v.-p. 

Hants 

6,416 

1,311 

Monans  (St.),  p. 

Fife 

1,241 

Moreton  (North),  p. 

Berks 

1,103 

822 

Milton-Abbas,  tn.-p. 
Milton  (Abbot),  p. 

Dorset 
Devon 

2,420 
6,617 

9,151 
1,242 

Monart,  p. 
Monasteranenagh,  p 

Wcxford 
Limer. 

13,029 
7,619 

2,954 
1,927 

Moreton    (Sea     or  ) 
Say),  p.                 f 

Salop 

4,804 

701 

Milton  (Bryant),  p. 

Bedford 

1,480 

376 

Monasterboice,  p. 

Louth 

2,317 

687 

Moretou  (South),  p. 

Berks 

1,470 

420 

Milton-Chapel,  p. 
Milton  (Clevedon),  p. 
Milton  (Damerell),  p. 
Milton  (Ernest),  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 
Devon 
Bedford 

399 
1,221 
4,252 
2,070 

10 

207 
734 
445 

Monastereven,  ) 
tn.-p.  3.         S 
Monckton,  p. 
Monckton(Combe),p 

Kildare 
Perab 
Somer. 

7,142 
4,629 
720 

2,933 

1,545 
1,270 

Moreton  (Valence),  p. 
Morgans,  p. 
Morland,  p. 
Morley,  p. 

Glouc. 
Limer. 
Westm 
Derby 

1,432 
1;215 
15,260 
3,513 

807 
816 
1,945 

1,090 

Milton  -  next  -  I 
Gravesend,  p.  f 
Milton  (Great),  p. 
Milton.orllertbert-  ) 
shire,  v.                j 
Milton  (Keynes),  p. 
Milton  (Lilbourne)  p 

Kent 
Oxford 
Stirling 

Bucks 
Wilts 

858 
4,402 

1,842 
3,502 

9,927 

754 
761 

317 

677 

Monewden,  p. 
Moneydie,  p. 
Moneygall,  v.  s. 
Moneymore,  tn.  m. 
Mongeham  (Great),  p 
Mongeham  (Little),  p 
Mongewell,  p. 

Suffolk 
Perth 
King's 
London. 
Kent 
Kent 
Oxford 

1,088 

"874 
1,160 
1,638 

220 
821 
631 
781 
370 
134 
197 

Morley,  v. 
Morley     (St.    Bo-  ) 
tolph),  p.              ) 
Morley  (St.  Peter),  p. 
Morning-Thorpe,  p. 
Morpetli,  p. 
MOEPETH,  tn  M  w. 

York 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
North. 
North. 

760 

950 
1,001 
8,177 

4,821 
291 

147 
140 

5,020 
4,096 

Milton  (Little),  p. 

Oxford 

418 

Monifieth,  v.-p. 

Forfar 

4,267 

p. 

North. 

10,012 

Milton-  next-  Sitt-) 
ingbourne.tu.p./  f 

Kent 

2,556 

2,407 

Monikie,  p 
Monimail,  p. 

Forfar 
Fife 

1,317 
1,102 

Morristownbiller,  p. 
Morston,  p. 

Kildare 
Norfolk 

3,672 
3,825 

1,232 
149 

Milton  (South),  p. 
Milverton,  tn.-p  f 

Devon 
Somer. 

1,506 
5,475 

414 
2,146 

Monington,  p. 
Monivaird     and  ) 

Pemb. 

1,010 

127 

Morthoe,  p. 
Morthck,  p. 

Devon 
Banff 

4,621 

387 

2,804 

Milverton,  p. 

Warw. 

1,180 

591 

Stravan,  p.        J 

Perth 

790 

Mortlake,  p. 

Surrey 

1,168 

8,110 

Milwich,  r. 
Minims  (North),  p. 

Stafford 
Herts 

2,987 
4,925 

691 
1,128 

Monivea,  v.-p. 
Monk  (Hesleton\  p 

Galway 
Durham 

21,932 
7,180 

3,119 
2,709 

Mortlestown,  p. 
Morton,  p. 

Tip.  y 

Lincoln 

1,840 
3..S90 

'338 
938 

Mimms  (South),  p. 
Minard,  p. 

Middles 
Kerry 

5,153 
6,056 

2,855 
799 

Monk  (Okehamp-  ) 
ton),  p.               j 

Devon 

1,488 

270 

Morton,  p. 
Morton,  p. 

Derby 
Notts 

2,800 
498 

656 
140 

Minchin-Hampton,  ) 
tn.-p.  t.                | 

Glouc. 

4,895 

4,469 

Monk  (Soham),  p. 
Moukland,  p. 

Suffolk 
Heref. 

1,569 
1,079 

448 
179 

Morton,  p. 
Morton  (Abbotts),  p 

Dumf. 
Wore. 

1,420 

2,482 
235 

Mindtown,  p. 
Minehead,  tn.-p. 
Minera,  tns. 

Salop 
Somer. 
Denbigh 

908 
4,581 

47 
1,542 
771 

Monkland  (New),  p. 
Monkland  (Old),  p. 
Monkleigh,  p. 

Lanark 
Lanark 
Devon 

2,177 

23,201 
27,333 
600 

Morton  (Baggott),  p 
Morton  -  on  -  the  -  ) 
Hill,  p.                 j 

Warw. 
Norfolk 

1,160 
977 

150 
145 

Miningsby,  p. 

Lincoln 

"730 

492 

Monknash,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,584 

HO 

Mortou-Jefferies,  p. 

Heref. 

703 

49 

Minnigaff,  p. 
Minshull  Church,  p. 

Kirkcu. 
Chester 

2,286 

2,054 
380 

Monknewtown,  p. 
Monks  (Eleigh),  p. 

Meath 
Suffolk 

3,674 
2,099 

633 

722 

Morton  (Pmkuev),  p 
Morvah,  p. 

Northa. 
Cornw. 

2,42i 
1,226 

676 
867 

M  instead,  p. 

Hants 

12,800 

1,054 

Monksgrange,  p. 

864 

236 

Morval,  p. 

Cornw. 

3,562 

745 

Minster,  p. 
Xlinster  (Lovell),  p. 

Cornw. 
Oxford 

3,222 
1,938 

479 

450 

Monks  (Horton),  p. 
Monksilver,  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 

1,079 
1,005 

183 
811 

Morven,  p. 
Morvil,  p. 

2,551 

1,547 
139 

Minster-in-Shep-  ) 

pey,  P. 

Kent 

11,035 

10,615 

Monks  (Kirby),  p. 
Monksland,  p. 

Warw. 
Waterf. 

9,640 
2,111 

1,899 
1,406 

Morvill,  p. 
Mosstown,  p. 

Salop 
Louth 

5,166 
3,818 

607 
1,027 

Minster-in-Thanet.p 
Minsterworth,  p. 

Kent 
Glouc. 

6,170 
1,938 

1,502 
494 

Monks-Risborougb,p. 
Monkstown,  p. 

Warw. 
Cork 

3,220 
1,541 

1,064 
2,123 

Mosstrim,  p. 
Mosterton,  p. 

Longf. 
Dorset 

10,944 
958 

3,168 
346 

Mintern-Magna,  p. 

Dorset 

2,064 

396 

Moukstown,  v.-p. 

Dublin 

2,052 

17,690 

Moston,  tns. 

Laucas 

904 

Mintiaghs,  p. 

Donegal 

3,259 

237 

Monkton,  p. 

Devon 

1,233 

121 

Mostrim,  tn. 

Longf. 

10,943 

3,168 

Minting,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,543 

408 

Monkton,  p. 

Kent 

2,364 

Motcombe,  p. 

Dorset 

4,841 

1,535 

Mintlyn,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,100 

44 

Monkton(Farleigh),p. 

Wilts 

l!796 

359 

Mothell,  p. 

Waterf. 

20J41 

3,288 

Mmto,  p. 

Roxb. 

467 

Monkton  (Moor),  p! 

York 

4,230 

421 

Mothell,  p. 

Kilkny. 

7,092 

1,835 

Mmty,  p. 

Wilts 

3,470 

775 

Monkton  (Nun),  p. 

York 

1,692 

358 

Motherwell,  v. 

Lanark 

1,274 

Minver  (St  ),  p. 
Minwere,  p. 

Cornw. 
Pemb. 

8,683 
1,957 

Monkton     and  ) 
Prestwick,  p.  J 

Ayr 

1,960 

Mothvey,  p. 
Mottisfout,  p. 

Carmar. 
Hants 

n',914 

2,739 

1,069 
556 

Mil-field,  v.-p. 

York 

3,390 

6,966 

Monkton  (West),  p. 

Somer. 

3,079 

1,146 

Mottiston,  p. 

Hants 

U07 

143 

Miserden,  p. 
Misseudoii  (Great),  p 
Missendon  (Little),  p. 
Misson,  p. 

Glouc. 
Bucks 
Bucks 

Notts 

2,434 
6,731 
3,173 
6,129 

489 
2,097 
1,142 
837 

Monktown,  p. 
Monkwearmouth,  p. 
Monmouth,  p.  s. 
Monmouth.tn.M.&p. 

Meath 
Durham 
Monm. 
Monm. 

1,870 
5,419 
3,420 

881 
16,911 

6,189 
6,710 

Mottram-  in-Long-  ) 
eudale,  tn.-p.        } 
Moughtrev,  p. 
Moulin,  pi 

Chester 
Montg. 
Perth 

23,279 
5,025 

23,351 

519 
2,022 

Misterton,  p. 
Misterton,  p. 

Leices. 
Notts 

S.5SO 
5,420 

689 
1,743 

Monuington-upon-  ) 
Wye,  p.                j 

Heref. 

1,011 

97 

Moulsford,  p. 
Moulsoe,  p 

Berks 
Bucks 

l',429 
1,190 

168 
239 

Misterton,  p. 

Somer. 

564 

Monquitter,  p. 

Aberd. 

2,295 

Moulton,  p. 

Lincoln 

13,785 

2,058 

Mistley,  p. 

Essex 

2',115 

1,516 

Monsea,  p. 

Tip. 

6,025 

1,164 

Moulton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,018 

235 

Mitcham,  p. 
Mitcheldeau,  tn.-p. 

Surrey 
Glouc. 

2,893 
680 

4,641 
662 

Montacute,  p. 
Moutford,  p. 

Somer. 
Salop 

U85 
2,976 

1,042 
496 

Moulton,  p. 
Moulton,  p. 

Northa 
Suffolk 

1,680 
3,134 

1,511 
486 

Mitcheldever,  p. 
Mitchelmersh,  p. 
Mitchelstown,  tn.lh. 
Mitchel-Trov,  p. 

Hants 
Hants 
Cork 
Monm. 

9,340 
3,983 

2,000 

1,082 
1,202 
3,079 
860 

Montgomery,  tii.-p  ) 
p.  th.      '            } 
Montiaghs,  p. 
Montrose,  p. 

Montg. 
Armagh 
Forfar 

3,288 
5,950 

1,248 

5,281 
15,822 

M  oulton  (Great)  St.  ) 
Michael,  p.           \ 
Mount,  p. 
Mount-Bures,  p. 

Norfolk 

Cardig. 

Essex 

1,347 

1,142 
1,404 

471 
141 
279 

Mitford,  p. 
Mitton,  p. 
Mixbury,  p. 

North. 
Lancas 
Oxford 

9,595 
18,103 
2,630 

700 
3,816 
402 

MONTBOSE,  tn.  M./. 
Monxton,  p. 

Forfar 
Forfar 
Hants 

1,141 

14,328 
15,238 
250 

Mount-Charles,  tu. 
Mountfield,  p. 
Mountmellick.tn.ir.j 

Donegal 
Sussex 
Queen's 

3,841 

444 

769 
3,657 

Moate,  tn  th. 

Westm. 

1,979 

Monzie,  v.-p. 

Perth 

1,199 

Mountnessing,  p. 

Essex 

4,005 

845 

Mobberley,  p. 

Chester 

5,'i38 

1,275 

Moone,  p. 

Kildare 

7,281 

1,073 

Mounton,  p. 

Monm. 

407 

67 

Moccas,  p. 

Heref. 

1,163 

207 

Moorby,  p. 

Lincoln 

950 

159 

Mounton,  p. 

Pemb. 

330 

32 

Mochrum,  p. 

Wigton 

2,946 

Moorchurch,  p 

Meath 

5,291 

893 

Mountrath,  tn.  s. 

Queen's 

2,079 

Modbury,  tn.-p.  th. 

Devon 

6,258 

1,858 

Moore,  p. 

Roscom. 

20,728 

3,770 

Mountsorrell,  tn. 

Leices. 

795 

Modelligo,  p. 
Modeshill,  p. 

Waterf. 
Tip. 

7,518 
3,101 

1,758 
683 

Moorgagah,  p. 
Moorlincli,  p. 

Mayo 
Somer. 

1,789 
9,252 

294 
2,439 

Mourneabbey,  p. 
Mouswald,  p. 

Cork 
Dumf. 

1  1,436 

2,4fi2 
686 

Modreeny,  p. 

12,165 

3,554 

Moorwinstow,  p. 

Cornw. 

7,956 

1,094 

Moviddy,  p. 

Cork 

6,133 

1,547 

Moffat,  v.-p. 

Uumf 

2,304 

Morborn,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,174 

122 

Moville,'  tn. 

Donegal 

776 

Mogeely,  p. 

Cork 

6',430 

2,218 

Morchard-Bishop's,p 

Devon 

7,088 

1,854 

Moville  (Lower),  p. 

Donegal 

15,950 

5,306 

Mogees'li'a,  p. 
MohiU,tn-p.  th. 

Cork 
Cork 
Lo.-Lei. 

9,709 
3,489 
6,697 

1,873 
1,926 
11,539 

Morcott,  p. 
Morden,  p. 
Mordiford,  p. 

Rutland 
Dorset 
Heref. 

1,343 
6,574 
1,478 

667 
1,018 
677 

Moville  (Upper),  p. 
Mowney,  p. 
Moy,  tn./. 

Donegal 
Tip. 
Tyrone 

19,082 
1,522 

4,413 
360 
833 

Moira,  tn.-p  th. 

Down 

6,096 

3,486 

Mordington,  p. 

lierwicl. 

427 

Moy  and  Dalaros-  ) 

" 

1  018 

Molahiffe,  p. 

Kerry 

9,805 

2,270 

Mordon,  p. 

Surrev 

1,422 

628 

sie,  p.                   ) 

Lnvern 

Molasb,  p. 
Mold,  p. 

Kent 
Flint 

1,449 
18,104 

346 
10,893 

More,  p. 
Morebath,  p. 

Salop" 
Devon 

3,533 
3,449 

260 
514 

( 

Moyacomb,  p       J 

Carlow 
Wickl& 

17,435 

3,616 

Mold,  tn.  p.  v>.  s. 

Flint 

3,432 

Morebattle    aud  / 

I 

Yexford 

Molesey  (Kast),  p. 
Molesey  (West),  p. 
Molesworth,  p. 
Mollaud,  p. 
Molougli,  p. 
Molton  (North),  p. 
Molton  (South),  ) 
tn.-p.  s.            ) 
Mouachlogddu,  p. 

Surrey 
Surrey 
Hunt. 
Devon 
Tip. 
Devon 
Devon 
Pemb. 

"730 
650 
1,710 
6,168 
1,626 
14,351 
6,264 
6,166 

765 
480 
245 
602 
481 
1,982 
4,482 
502 

Mow,  p.            ) 
Moreleigh,  p. 
Moresby,  p. 
Morestead,  p. 
Moreton,  p. 
Moretou,  p. 
Moreton  (Corbet),  p. 
Moreton     (Hamp-  1 
stead),  p.              ) 

Eoxb. 

Devon 
Cumb. 
Hants 
Dorset 
Essex 
Salop 
Devon 

1,487 
2,187 
1,519 
2,3)1 
1,421 
2,140 
7,656 

997 
158 
1,311 
107 
227 
544 
283 
1,858  ! 

Moyaliff,  p. 
Moyauna,  p. 
Moyarta,  p. 
Moyawnagh,  p. 
Moybolgue,  p. 
Moycarky,  p. 
Moycullen,  p. 
Moydow,  p. 
Moyglare,  p. 

Tip. 
Queen's 
Clare 
ilayo 
Me.-Ca. 
Tip. 
Galvvay 
Liongf. 
Meath 

8,022 
6,824 

2o!269 
6,761 
3,836 
38,566 
4,626 
4,559 

2,459 
1,358 
5,937 
U81 
2,104 
780 
5,067 
1,213 
29Q 
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PtACE. 

County. 

KW! 

1851. 

PtACB. 

County. 

Area, 

at 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

«£ 

Movlagh  p 

Meath 

7,457 

1,938 

Narberth,  tu.  p.  th 

Pemb. 

1,392 

Newcastle,  p. 

Glamor. 

2,870 

1,636 

HlOMHpU,  |l. 

Moylsirove,  p. 
Movliskef,  p. 
Moy  lough,  p: 
Movmet,  p. 

Pemb. 
Westm. 
Galwav 
Meath" 

2,442 
1,726 
23,387 
S.225 

453 
250 
5,149 

Narborough,  p. 
Narburgh,  p. 
Narford,  p. 
Narra-rmore,  p. 

Leiccs. 
Norfolk- 
Norfolk 
Kildare 

2,657 
8,545 
2,396 

12,270 

1,283 
375 
116 
2,164 

Newcastle-Emlyn, 
tn.-p./. 
Newcastle  (Little),  p 
Newcastle  (  Lower),  p 

Carmar 
Pemb. 
Wickl. 

6,429 

2,712 
4,760 

1,980 
433 
934 

Mov  natty,  p. 

Meath 

12,(!79 

3,757 

Nasebv,  v.-p. 

Nortli.-i. 

3,090 

848 

NEWCASTLE  -UN-) 

Moyne,  p.-tn. 

Tip. 

9,614 

1,758 

Na.«h,p. 

Monm. 

3,663 

311 

DER.LTNE,     tn.  V 

Stafford 

10,569 

Moyue,  p. 

Wickl. 

8,462 

772 

Nash,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,012 

165 

M.  &  p.  m.  s.         5 

Moynoe,  p. 

Clare 

9,860 

1,055 

Nassington,  p. 

Northa. 

1,660 

795 

NEWCASTLE  -  up.) 

Movrus,  p. 
Much-Birch,  p. 
Muchelney,  p. 
Muckairn,  p. 
Muckalee,  p. 

Galwav 
Heref. 

Somer. 
Argyle 
Kilknv. 

1,2»7~ 
1,666 

3,708 

8,558 
.497 
340 
788 
815 

Ndtely  (Scures),  p. 
Nately  (Up),  p. 
Nathlash  (St.),  p. 
Naughton,  p. 
Naul,  tn.-p. 

Hants 
Hants 
Cork 
Suffolk 
Dublin 

1,004 
1,013 

1,024 
854 

2,628 

245 
116 
693 
134 
697 

ON-TYNE,  tu.  M.  >• 

&  P    t.  S.                    ) 

Newcastle  (Upper),  p 
Newcliapel,  p. 
New-church,  p. 

North. 

Wickl 
Tip. 
Carmar 

7,026 
4,873 
4894 

87,784 

2.214 
1,065 
871 

Muckalee,  p. 

Kilkuy. 

2,713 

489 

Naunton,  p. 

Glouc. 

8,106 

668 

Newcburch,  p. 

Soutlia. 

9,200 

11,539 

Muckamore-     ^ 
Grange,  p.'    ) 

Antrim 

3,922 

1,540 

Naunton  (Bean-) 
champ),  p.        f 

Wore. 

1,025 

144 

Newcliurch,  p. 
New-church,  p. 

Kent 
Radnor 

3,122 

1,788 

321 
153 

Muckart,  p. 

Perth 

685 

Navan,  p. 

Meath 

3,345 

6,852 

New-church,  p. 

Monm. 

5,434 

747 

Mucking,  p. 

Essex 

2,631 

2-49 

Navan,  tn.  w. 

Meath 

3,979 

Newdigate,  p 

Surrey 

4,458 

614 

Muckleston,  p. 
Muckuo,  p. 
Muckton,  p. 

Sa.-Staff. 
Monag. 
Lincoln 

8,531 
16,6)6 
1,025 

1,736 
8,800 
102 

Navenby,  p. 
Navestock,  p. 
Nayland,  tn.-p. 

Lincoln 
Essex 
Suffolk- 

4>,29 

1,057 
982 
1,153 

Newenden  (Lib-  ) 
erty),  p.            j 
New-cut,  tn.-p. 

Kent 

Glouc. 

1,044 
1,803 

172 
3,306 

Mud  ford,  p. 

Somer. 

2,035 

429 

Nazeing,  p. 

Essex 

3,893 

767 

New-hall,  tns 

Chester 

891 

Muff,  tn  -p. 
Mugginton,  p. 

Donegal 
Derby 

15,030 
5,324 

3,269 
719 

Neath  (Castell  ) 
Nedd),  p.      f 

Glamor. 

1,121 

5,778 

Newhaven,  tn.-p. 
New-haven,  v. 

Sussex 
Edinb. 

1,217 

1,358 
2,103 

;       Muiravonside,  p. 
!       Muirkirk,  v.-p. 

Stirling 
Avr 

2,647 
3,423 

Neath  (Castell         ) 
Nedd),  M  &  r.th.  } 

Glamor. 

5,841 

Newhills,  v.-p. 
Newick,  p. 

Aberd. 
Sussex 

1,966 

3,325 
966 

i       Mulbarton,  p. 
Mulhuddart,  p. 
Mullagh,  tn.-p. 
Multaghbrack,  p. 

Norfolk 
Dublin 
Cavan 
Armagh 

1,348 

4,067 
12.873 
7,901 

657 
635 
4,427 
4,594 

Neath  (Nedd),  Up-  \ 
per,  tns.              J 
Neatishead,  p. 
Necton,  p. 

Glamor. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk- 

1,905 
3,748 

1,263 

731 
1,020 

Newington,  p. 
Newington,  p. 
Newington     (Bag- 
path),  p. 

Kent 
Oxford 

Glouc. 

2,103 
3,080 

2,131 

731 
454 
239 

Mullary,  p. 
Mullinacuff,  p. 
Mullingar,  tn.  th. 
Mullins  (St.),  p.   { 
Mullion,  p. 

Louth 
Wickl. 
Westm 
Carl  & 
Wexford 
Cornw. 

3,637 
6,616 
21,003 

21,151 

4,786 

865 
1,320 
11,499 
6,076 
795 

Neddans,  p. 
Nedging,  p. 
Needham,  p. 
Neen  (Savage),  p. 
Neen  (Sollars),  p. 
Neenton,  p. 

Tip. 
Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Salop 
Salop 
Salop 

2,385 
837 
1,127 
3,779 
1,779 
1,140 

605 
183 
335 
448 
218 
116 

Newington  -next-  j 
Hythe,  p.              { 
Newington    (St.  ) 
Mary),  p.           J 
Newington  (South),p 
New-land,  p. 

Kent 
Surrey 

Oxford 
Glouc. 

3,194 

624 
1,460 
8,797 

429 
64,816 

419 
4,574 

Mulraukin,  p. 
MuHyfarnham,  tn.-p 

Wexford 
Westm. 

2,433 
3,973 

1,285 
1,080 

Neilston,  p. 
Neilston,  tn. 

Renfrew 
Renfrew 

12,233 
2,075 

Newlands,  p 
Newlyn,  p. 

Peebles 
Cornw. 

8,010 

950 
2,152 

Mumby,  p. 
Muucaster,  p. 

Lincoln 
Cumb. 

2,620 
5,106 

839 
623 

Nempnett-Thrub-  ) 
well,  p.              $ 

Somer. 

1,772 

284 

Newmarket,  tn.  th. 
Newmarket,  p. 

Cork 
Flint 

1,031 

1,265 
642 

Muncbin's  (St.),  p. 

Cla  -Li. 

4,584 

2,737 

Nenagh,  p. 

Tip. 

3,882 

11,665 

Newmarket,  tn. 

Ca.-Su. 

320 

3,356 

Munden  (Great),  p 
Munden  (Little),  p. 

Herts 
Herts 

3,352 
2,204 

554 
628 

Nenagh,  tn.  th. 
Nenthorn,  p. 

Tip. 
Berwick 

7,349 
441 

Newmarket  -on-) 
Fergus,  tn.       J 

Clare 

1,111 

Mundford,  p. 
Mundham,  p. 
Mundham  (North),  p 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Sussex 

2,050 
1,547 
1,882 

385 
293 
444 

Neots  (St.),  p.-tn. 
Neots  (St.),  v.-p. 
Ness  (Great),  p. 

Hunt. 
Cornw. 
Salop 

4,750 
13,997 
5,279 

-    3,157 
1,628 
613 

Newmills,  v. 
New-  Mills,  tns. 
New  Moat,  p. 

Ayr 
Derby 
Pemb. 

3,101 

2,211 

4,366 
333 

Mundon,  p. 

Essex 

4,295 

287 

Nesting,  p. 

Shell. 

2,420 

Newnham,  p. 

Hants 

1,009 

860 

Muudsley,  p. 

Norfolk 

674 

451 

Neston  (Great),  p. 

Chester 

15,293 

3,578 

Newnham,  tn.-p./ 

Glouc. 

2,105 

1,288 

Mungo  (St.),  p. 

Dunif. 

645 

Neston  (Great),  tu./ 

Chester 

1,5^4 

Newuham,  p. 

Herts 

951 

150 

Mungret,  p. 

Limer. 

6,'i49 

2,178 

Netlieravon,  p. 

Wilts 

5,'ieo 

551 

Newnham,  p. 

Kent 

1,293 

431 

Munsley,  p. 

Here). 

1,228 

188 

Netherbury,  p. 

Dorset 

6,225 

2,066 

Newnham,  p. 

Northa 

1,940 

679 

Munslow.p. 
Muntercounaught,  p 

Salop 
Cavan 

3,504 
6,46" 

867 
2,214 

Nether-Exe,  p. 
Netteswell,  p. 

Devon 
Essex 

450 
1,521 

103. 
365 

Newnham     (Mur-  ) 
rcn),  p.                f 

Oxford 

1,830 

237 

Murher,  p. 

Kerry 

10,699 

2,425 

Nettlebed,  p. 

Oxford 

1,164 

754 

Newnham  (Regis),  p 

Warw. 

1,418 

119 

Murragh,  p. 
Murroes,  p. 

Cork 
Forfar 

8,755 

1,854 
643 

Nettlecombe,  p. 
Nettleham,  p. 

Somer. 
Lincoln 

2,800 
3,270 

353 
9  14 

Newnton  (Long),  p. 
Newnton  (North),  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 

2.289 
1,381 

294 
3fi4 

Mursley,  p. 

Bucks 

2,840 

553 

Nettlestead.  p. 

Kent 

1,441 

461 

Newport,  p. 

Souths. 

80 

3,994 

Murston,  p. 

Kent 

1,462 

191 

Nettlestead,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,028 

81 

Newport,  tn.  M.&  p.s 

Southa. 

8,047 

Musburv,  tns. 

Devon 

1,228 

Nettleton,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,570 

624 

NKWl'ORT,    tn.     M. 

Monm 

19  3°3 

Musbury,  p. 

Lancas 

2,178 

606 

Nettleton,  p. 

Wilts 

1,959 

565 

&  P.  W.  S. 

Musgrave  (Great),  p. 

Westml  . 

4,080 

175 

Nevendou,  p. 

Essex 

991 

199 

Newport,  tn.-p. 

Shrop. 

667 

2,906 

Muskbam  (North),  p 

Notts 

2,180 

877 

Nevern,  v.-p 

Pemb. 

!  4,637 

1,642 

Newport,  tn.-p./. 

4,711 

1,7)6 

Muskham  (South),  p. 

Notts 

2,631 

803 

Kevin,  tn.-p.  p.  s. 

Carnar. 

1,816 

1.854 

Newport,  p. 

Essex 

1,714 

898 

Musselburgb,  tn.  1 

Edinb. 

7,092 

New  Abbey,  v.-p. 

Kirkcu. 

1,098 

Newport,  tn. 

Mayo 

984 

M.  &  P.  /.          j 

NEWAEK-UPON-      ) 

Newport,  or  New 

Muston,  p. 

Leices 

1,623 

411 

TRKNT,  tn.-p  11.  > 

Notts 

1,889 

11,330 

port-Tip,  tn. 

lip. 

1,112 

Muston,  p. 
Mutford,  p. 

York 
Suffolk 

2,226 
1,574 

399 
435 

&  P.  W.                          j 

New-Arlesford,  p. 

Hants 

683 

1,618 

Newport     (Pag-  ) 
nell),  tn.-p.       ) 

Bucks 

3,220 

3,651 

Muthill,  v.-p. 

Perth 

2,975 

Newbald,  p. 

York 

5,450 

908 

Nevvrv,  p. 

Do.-Ar. 

5,470 

24,809 

Myddfai,  p 

Carmar. 

1  1  .'Jl  4 

1,069 

New  battle,  v.-p. 

Edinb. 

2,518 

N  EWBY,  tn.  t.  th  s. 

Do.-Ar. 

13,473 

Mydnm,  p. 
Mylerstowu,  p. 

Carmar. 
Kildare 

6,905 
3,846 

996 
737 

Newbawn,  p. 
Ncwbiggin,  p. 

Wexford 
Westml 

7,537 
1,184 

1,362 
114 

New-timber,  p. 
Newton,  p. 

Sussex 
Edinb. 

l',693 

161 

1,780 

Mjllteyra,  p. 

Carnar. 

1,519 

286 

New  bliss,  tn. 

Monag. 

481 

Newton,  v. 

Chester 

1,500 

My  lor,  p. 
Mynyddyslwyn,  p. 
Myross,  p. 
MysliHll,  p.-tn. 
Mjton-upon-Swale,p 

Cornw. 
Monm. 
Cork 
Carlow 
York 

5,002 
15,938 
4,119 
9,460 
1,480 

2,203 
6,994 
2,270 
1,932 
214 

New-bold,  tns. 
New-bold  -  upon-  \ 
Avon,  h.-p.       ) 
New-bold  (Pacey),  p. 
Newbold(Verdon),p 

Derby 
Warw. 
Warw. 

Leices. 

4,020 
1,824 
2,400 

2,035 
1,178 
323 

712 

Newton,  p. 
Newton,  p. 
Newton,  p. 
Newton  (Abbot),  ) 
tn.  w.  s.            J 

Lincoln 
•Northa. 
Camb. 

Devon 

1,220 

1,050 
984 

220 
85 
185 

3,147 

Naas,  tn.  m  t. 
Nackingtou,  p. 
Nactoti,  p. 

Kildare 
Kent 

Suffolk 

"906 
2,383 

2,971 
140 
810 

Newborougli,  p. 
Newborough  (St.  ) 
PeteiO.p            } 
Newbottle,  p. 

Norllm 
Angles. 
Northu. 

4,940 
7,410 
2,990 

698 
1,032 
438 

Newton  (Blossom- 
ville),  p. 
Newton      (Broms- 
hold),  p. 

Bucks 

Northa. 

1,050 
1,740 

332 
178 

Nafferton,  p. 
Nailsea,  p. 
Nailstone,  p 
Nairn,  p. 
Nairn,  tu.  if  /./. 

Nannerch,  p. 
Kantcw  ulle,  p. 
Nantglyn,  p.' 
Nantinan.  p. 
Nantman,  p. 
Nuntmel,  p. 
Nantwicb,  tn  -p. 

York 
Somer. 
Leices. 
Nairn 
Nairn 
Nairn 
Den.Fli 
Cardig. 
Denbigl 
Limer. 
Limer. 
Radnor 
Cheoter 

4,330 
2,771 
8,806 

2,792 
4,603 
6,610 
7,922 
6,592 
16,387 
3,166 

1,260 
2,543 
6C8 
4,116 
3,401 
2,977 
231 
783 
846 
2,048 
1,672 
1,415 
5,671 

Newbottle,  tns. 
Newbourn,  p. 
Newbridge,  tn.  t.f. 
New-burgh,  p. 
Newbonh,  tn.  M 
New-burn,  v.-p. 
Newburn,  p. 
New  bury,  p. 
Newbury,  tn.  11.  th. 
Newbyth,  v. 
Newcastle,  p. 
Newcastle,  tn.-p  s. 
Newcastle,  p. 

Durham 
Suffolk 
Kildare 
Fife 
Fife 
North. 
Fife 
Berks 
Berks 
Aberd. 
Limer. 
Limer. 
Down 

"897 

1  1,566 
1,722 

6,425 
5,425 

2,067 
221 
934 
2,986 
2,6:<8 
4,316 
375 
6,610 
6,574 
1,396 
5,600 
5,600 
879 

Newton-by-Castle- 
acre,  p. 
Newton  -in  -Cleve 
land,  p. 
Newton  (Ferrers),  p. 
Newton  (Flotman),p. 
Newton  (Heath),  tns. 
Newton  -  Kyme  -  ) 
witu-Toulston,  p.  J 
Newton  (Long),  p. 
Newton(Longville),p. 
New  ton  -in-  Mac  - 
kerfield,  tn. 

Norfolk 
York 
Devon 
Norfolk 
Lancas. 
York 
Durham 
Bucks 
Lancas 

1,058 

1,440 
3,191 
1,173 

1,050 
4,544 
1,718 

72 
127 
749 
359 
10,801 

223 
825 

3,719 

Napton-on-the-    ) 

iiiii,  P.         y 

Naibertb,  p. 

Warw. 
Pemb. 

4,140 
6,084 

999 
2,822 

Newcastle,  p. 
Newcastle,  p. 
Newcastle,  p. 

Dublin 
Waterf. 

4,283 
10,8;,5 
3,96* 

962 
2,429 
646 

Newton  (North),  p. 
Newton  (Notta^e),  p. 
Newton  (Olfl),  p. 

Pemb. 
Glamor. 
Suffolk 

721 

3,877 

2,345 

50 
959 
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FIACC. 

County. 
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Newton-upou-  ) 
Ouse,  pf-v.    f 

York 

4,590 

947 

Normanton-upon-   ) 
Trent,  p.              j" 

Notts 

1,110 

3S8 

Nunkeeling  -  with-  ) 
Bewholme,  p.       j 

York 

2,220 

269 

Newton  (Purcell),  p. 

Oxford 

593 

117 

North  Berwick,  p. 

Had. 

1,643 

Nunney.p. 

Somer. 

2,421 

1,115 

Newton  (Regis),  p. 
Newton  (Rigny),  p. 
Newton  (Solney),  p. 

Warw. 
Cumb. 
Derby 

1,610 
2,414 
1,280 

487 
304 
366 

North  Berwick,  tn.M 
p. 
North  (Chapel),  p. 

Had. 
Had. 

Sussex 

3,854 

498 
8B3 
864 

Nunnington,  p. 
NuntonandBoden-i 
ham,  p.                 ] 

York 

Wilts 

1,600 

443 

276 

Newton  (South),  p. 
Newton  (St.Cyres),  p. 

Wilts 
Devon 

3,370 
4,306 

706 
1,144 

North  (Hales),  p. 
Nortb,orLadv-Kirk,!>. 

Suffolk 
Orkney 

1,553 

195 
993 

Nurney,  p. 
Nurney,  tn. 

Carlow 
Carlow 

2,723 

671 
165 

Newton-Stewart,tn/. 
Newton  (St.  Faith),  p. 
Newton  (St.  Loe),  p. 

Wigton 
Norfolk 
Somer. 

640 
1,578 

2,599 
440 

North  (Wcald-Bas-  { 
set),  p.                  $ 
North  (Wootton),  p. 

Essex 
Dorset 

3,877 
619 

842 
75 

Nurney,  p. 
Nurney,  p. 
Nurney,  tn. 

Kildare 
Kildare 
Kildare 

2,'l'30 
1,798 

599 
572 
91 

Newton    (St.   Pet-» 
rock),  p.               J 

Devon 

1,556 

272 

Northallerton,  p. 

NOETHALLEETON,  ) 

York 
York 

13,630 

5,238 

Nursling,  p. 
Unrated,  p. 

Hants 
Kent 

2,'l24 
610 

Newton-near-Sud  -  ) 

c  /r  ir. 

2  1Q7 

tn.  p.  IP.               J 

4,995 

Nutfield,  p. 

Surrey 

3,373 

895 

bury,  p.                j 

oUIIOlK 

*,  iy/ 

4yy 

Northam,  p. 

Devon 

4,190 

3,680 

Nuthall,  p. 

Notts 

1,644 

685 

Newton-by-Toft,  p. 
Newton  (Toney),  p. 

Lincoln 
Wilts 

1,004 
2,365 

71 
316 

NoKTHAMPTON.tn.  ) 
M.  &  P.  W.                \ 

Northa 

26,657 

Nutliurst,  p. 
Nutley,  p. 

Sussex 
Hants 

3,260 
1,501 

727 
169 

Newton-Tracey,  p. 
Newton  -  upon  -  ) 
Trent,  p               J 

Devon 
Lincoln 

836 
1,390 

143 

366 

Northaw,  p. 
Northborough,  p. 
Northbourne,  p 

Herts 

Northa. 
Kent 

3,180 
710 
3,483 

545 
260 
885 

Nyland.  p. 
Nymet-Rowland,  p. 
Nymphsfield,  p. 

Somer. 
Devon 
Glouc. 

590 
595 
1,472 

38 
99 
417 

Newton  (Valence),  p 
Newton  (West),  p. 
Newton(Wisbeach),p 
Newton  (Wold),  p. 
Newtown,  p. 

Hants 
Norfolk 
Camb. 
Lincoln 
Montg. 

2,253 
1,230 
3,056 
2,060 
2,736 

355 

227 
450 
179 

3,784 

Northen,  p. 
Northfield,  p. 
North  fleet,  v.-p. 
Northhill,  p. 
Northholme,  p. 

Chester 
Wore. 
Kent 
Cornw. 
Lincoln 

3,716 
5,951 
4313 

0,732 
80 

1,859 
2,460 
6,088 
1,193 
173 

Nympton      (Bi-  ) 
shop's),  v.-p.     ) 
Nympton       (St.  1 
George),  p.       f 
Nynehead,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 
Somer. 

9,579 
2,240 
1,448 

1,246 
292 
357 

Newtown,  tn.  p.  s. 

Montg. 

6,371 

Nortbiam,  p. 

Sussex 

3,486 

1,306 

Newtown,  p. 

Meath 

I'.IOS 

137 

Northill,  p. 

Bedford 

4,210 

1,364 

Oadby,  p. 

Leices. 

1,660 

1,196 

Newtown,  p. 

Westm 

10,249 

2,469 

Northington,  p. 

Hants 

1,580 

309 

Oake,  p. 

Somer. 

865 

168 

Newtownartis,  p. 
Newtowuards,  tn.  s. 

Down 
Down 

14,803 

15,482 
10,076 

Northleach,  tn.-p.  w 
North  lew,  p. 

Glouc. 
Devon 

3,460 
7,247 

1,352 
1,047 

Oakford,  p. 
Oakham,  tn.-p.  s. 

Devon 

Rutland 

5,464 
3,130 

625 
3,031 

Newtown  (Barry), 

Wexford 

8,284 

3,123 

Northmavine,  p. 
Northmoor,  p. 

Shell. 
Oxford 

2,037 

i:,5S4 
376 

Oakliampton,  p. 
Oakington,  p. 

Devon 
Camb. 

9.552 
1,757 

2,165 
694 

Newtown-Butler.tn/ 

Ferman 

477 

Northolt,  p. 

Middles. 

2,193 

614 

Oakley,  p. 

Bedford 

1,740 

457 

Newtown  -Clon-  I 
bun,  p.              ) 
Newtown-Crom-  j 
melin,  tn.-p.     ) 

Meath 
Antrim 

566 
3,446 

227 
876 

Northop,  v.-p. 
Northorpe,  p. 
Northover,  p. 
Northwich,  tn.  f. 

Flint 
Lincoln 
Somer. 
Chester 

12,866 
1,806 
436 

3,567 
1,377 

Oakley,  p. 
Oakley,  p. 
Oakley  (Church),  p. 
Oakley  (Great),  p. 

Bucks 
Suffolk 
Hants 
Essex 

2,250 
1,288 
1,605 

425 
336 
303 
1,177 

Newtown-Forbes,  v. 

Longf. 

*.. 

831 

Northwold,  p. 

Norfolk 

5,232 

1,397 

Oakley  (Great),  p. 

Northa. 

2^810 

197 

Newtown-Ham  -  ) 
ilton,  tn.-p.  j.  J 

Armagh 

12,405 

6,285 

Northwood,  p. 
Norton,  tus. 

Hants 
Heref. 

5,122 

6,049 

628 

Oakley  (Little),  p. 
Oakley  (Little),  p. 

Essex 
Northa 

1,119 
7,724 

293 
123 

Newtown-Lennan,  p. 

London  . 

6,774 

1,428 

Norton,  p. 

York 

2,679 

2,315 

Oakoner,  p. 

Stafford 

810 

61 

Newtowulimavady,  ) 
tn.  m.                   ) 

Tip. 

3,206 

Norton,  tns. 
Norton,  p. 

York 
Glouc. 

l'.870 

659 
467 

Oaksey,  p. 
Oare,  p. 

Wilts 
Kent 

1,802 
686 

487 
195 

Newtown   I.inford,  p. 

Leices. 

3,990 

488 

Norton,  p. 

Herts 

1,780 

399 

Oare,  p. 

Somer. 

4,000 

57 

Newtown  -  Mount-  ) 

Norton,  p. 

Kent 

902 

99 

Oatlilaw,  p. 

Forfar 

424 

Kennedy,  v.         J 

Wickl. 

717 

Norton,  p. 

Northa. 

3,260 

579 

Oban,  tn.  M.  &  P. 

Argyle 

1,742 

Newtown  -  near-  } 
Newbuvv,  p.    ( 

Plants 

475 

262 

Norton,  p. 
Norton,  p. 

Radnor 
Suffolk 

3,144 
2,449 

294 
927 

Oborue,  p. 
O'Brennan,  p. 

Dorset 
Kerry 

593 
6,547 

140 
640 

Newtown-'Stewart,  ) 
tu.  m.                   J 

Tyrone 

1,402 

Norton,  p. 
Norton,  v.-p. 

Wore. 
Durham 

2,614 
4,614 

407 
1,276 

O'Brien's     Bridge,  ) 
v.-p.                      ) 

Clare 

11,369 

3,121 

Newtyle,  v.-p. 
Nibley  (North),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 

Forfar 
Glouc. 
Cork 
Galway 

3,245 

1,278 
3,768 

1,141 
1,183 
21,543 
19,422 

Norton,  v.-p. 
Norton-Bavant,  p. 
Norton-Bishop,  p. 
Norton-Brize,  p. 

Derby 
Wilts 
Lincoln 
Oxford 

4,330 
2,165 
4,240 
3,140 

1,856 
274 
464 
720 

Oby,  p. 
Ockbrook,  p. 
Occold,  p. 
Ochiltree,  v.-p. 

Norfolk 
Derby 
Suffolk 
Ayr 

1,730 
1,479 

73 

1,763 
620 
1,767 

Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p 
Nicholas  (St.),  p 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 

Limer. 
Wexford 
Devon 
Essex 
Glamor. 

1,889 
1,214 
790 
340 
2,104 

6,768 
240 
1,297 
3,383 
414 

Norton-under-     ) 
Cannock,  p.      f 
Norton-Canon,  p. 
Norton-Coleparle,  p. 
Norton-Disnev,  p. 

Stafford 
Heref. 
Wilts 
Lincoln 

4,077 
2,111 
1,001 
2,805 

968 
298 
123 
234 

Ockendon  (North),  p. 
Ockendon  (South),  p. 
Uckham,  p. 
Ockley,  p. 
Ocle-1'itchard,  p. 

Essex 
Essex 
Surrey 
Surrey 
Heref. 

l',698 
2,907 
2,340 
4,286 
1,507 

338 
1,021 
649 
641 
221 

Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 

Heref. 
Pemb. 

554 
2,141 

1,228 
355 

Norton  -  Fitzwar-    ) 
ren,  p.                  ) 

Somer. 

1,307 

639 

O'Dagh,  p. 
Od  combe,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Somer. 

4,542 
1,276 

1,189 
713 

Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.),  p. 
Nicholas  (St.)-         ) 
Castle-  Hold,  p.    f 

Surrey 
York 
Hants 

2,836 
898 
410 

1,793 
1,316 
265 

Norton-in-Hales,  p. 
Norton-under-     | 
Hambdon.p.    f 
Norton-Hook,  p. 

Salop 
Somer. 
Oxford 

1,920 
642 
3,730 

320 
504 
1,496 

Oddingley,  p. 
Oddington,  p. 
Oddington,  p. 
Oddington,  p. 

Wore. 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Oxford 

869 
660 
1,410 
1,410 

185 
545 
860 
126 

Nicholas  (St.)  -at-    ( 
Wade  p                J 

Kent 

3,660 

604 

Norton-by-Kemp-  ) 
sey,  p.                   J 

Wore. 

1,811 

C39 

Odel),  p. 
Odiham,  p.-tn.  t. 

Bedford 
Hants 

2,980 
7,287 

538 
2,811 

Nicholaston,  p. 
Nidd,  p. 

Glamor. 
York 

731 
1,016 

132 
114 

Norton-  King's,  p. 
Norton-Lindsey,  p 

Leices. 
Warw. 

1,990 
668 

163 

166 

O'Dorney,  p. 
Odstock,  p. 

Kerry 
Wilts 

7,227 
1,220 

2,002 
181 

Nig?,  p. 

Kincar. 

1841 

Norton-Malreward.p 

Somer. 

1,067 

113 

Offchurcli,  p. 

Warw. 

2,273 

333 

Nigt  p. 
Nifteen-Grange,  p. 
N  infield,  p. 

Ross 
Antrim 
Sussex 

2,738 
2,654 

1,457 
1,009 
570 

Norton-Mandeville.p 
Norton-Midsomer,  ) 
p.-v.                   j 

Essex 
Somer. 

757 
3,922 

135 
3,799 

Offenham,  p. 
Offerlane,  p. 
Offham,  p. 

Wore. 
Queen's 
Kent 

1,215 

48,927 
707 

400 
7,567 
372 

Ninian's  (St.),  v.-p. 
Niton,  p. 

Stirling 
Hants 

l',397 

9,851 
684 

Norton-on-the-    ) 
Moors,  p.          ) 

Stafford 

4,234 

8,327 

Offley,  p. 
Offley  (High),  p. 

Herts 

Stafford 

5,160 
2,727 

1,208 
786 

Nobber.v.-p. 

Meath 

10,488 

2,295 

Norton-Pudding,  p. 

Norfolk 

840 

21 

Offord  (Cluny),  p. 

Hunt. 

960 

369 

Nocton,  p. 

Lincoln 

5,340 

610 

Norton-St.-Philip,  p. 

Somer. 

1,627 

788 

Offord  (Darcy),  p. 

Hunt. 

1,827 

419 

Nohaval,  p. 

Cork 

2,569 

709 

Nortou-Subcourse,  p 

Norfolk 

1,882 

426 

Offton-wilh-Little-  ( 

Suffolk 

]  561 

410 

Nohaval,  p. 
Nohavaldaly,  p. 

Kerry 
Co.  Ker 

3,204 
17,372 

628 
3,036 

Norton-juxta-Twy.  > 
cross,  p.               ) 

Leices. 

2,910 

468 

Bricett,  p.            J 
Offwell,  p. 

Devon 

2,206 

389 

Noke,  p.     ' 

Oxford 

794 

140 

Norwell,  p. 

Notts 

8,720 

957 

Ogbourne  (St.  An-  ) 

Wilts 

6  348 

493 

Nolton,  p. 
Nonington,  p. 
Norbury,  p. 

Pemb. 
Kent 
Salop 

1,504 
4,081 
4,584 

245 
876 
373 

NOEWICH,  C.  M.  &  ) 
P.  W.  S.                        \ 

Norwood,  v. 

Norfolk 
Surrey 

68,195 
3,977 

drew),  p.              f 
Ogbourue      (St.     I 
George),  p.           J 

Wilts 

3,585 

593 

Norbury,  p. 
Norbury  &  Roston,  p 
Norham,  p. 
Normanby,  p. 

Stafford 
Derby 
North. 
Lincoln 

3,313 
2,242 
19,849 
1,420 

358 
475 
4,289 
514 

Notgrove,  p. 
Notley  (Black),  p. 
Notley  (White),  p. 
NOTTINGHAM,  tn.  ) 

Glouc 
Essex 
Essex 

1,530 
1,936 
2,228 

195 
527 
515 

Ogonnelloe,  p. 
Ogulla,  p. 
Ogwell  (East),  p. 
Ogwell  (West),  p. 

Clare 
Roscom. 
Devon 
Devon 

6,573 
6,214 
1,249 
683 

1,543 
1,059 
316 
61 

Normanby,  p. 

York 

2,363 

198 

Notts 

57,407 

Okeford-Fitzpaine,  p 

Dorset 

2,633 

643 

Normanby-on-the-  ) 
Wolds,  p               ) 

Lincoln 

1,966 

149 

Noughaval,  p.      • 

Longf.St 
Westm. 

12,723 

3,273 

Okehamptou,  p. 
Okeover,  p. 

Devon 
Stafford 

9,552 
810 

2,165 

Normanton,  p. 
Normanton,  p. 
Normanton,  p. 

Derby 
Lincoln 
Rutland 

1,362 
1,540 
2,450 

885 
179 
85 

Noughaval,  p. 
Nowton,  p. 
Nuffield,  p. 

Clare 
Suffolk 
Oxford 

4,661 
1,157 

2,076 

243 

187 
261 

Olave  -  St.  -  Mary  -  ) 
Gate,  p.                i 
Old,  or  Wold,  p. 

York 
Northa. 

2,120 
1,650 

2,970 
449 

Normanton,  v.-p. 

York 

3,974 

1,238 

Nun-Bui  nholme,  p. 

York 

2,137 

253 

Oldberrow,  p. 

Wore. 

1,185 

66 

Normanton-upon-  ) 
Soar,  p. 

Notts 

1,500 

393 

N  uneaten,  p. 
Nuneaton,  tn  *. 

Warw. 
Warw. 

6,112 

8,133 
4,859 

Oldlrary,  tns. 
Oldbury,  p. 

Salop 
Salop 

"806 

6,114 
131 

Normanton              ) 
(South),  v.-p.       f 

Derby 

1,730 

1,340 

Nuneham  -Court-) 
ney,  p.                 f 

Oxford 

2,079 

358 

Olclbury  -  on  -  the  -  ^ 
Hill,  p.                 J 

Glouc. 

1,342 

485 
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PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

to 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

to 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

% 

Oldcastle,  tn.-p.  »». 

Meatb 

7908 

4.5U6 

Otterington(South)  p 

York 

1,414 

412 

Painstowu,  p. 

Car.  Kil 

2,144 

167 

Oldcastle,  p. 
Oldcounaught,  p. 
Oldconnell,  p'. 

Monm. 
Dublin 
Kildare 

922 
1,978 
3,987 

47 
2,047 
723 

Ottertou,  p.     ' 
Ottery  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Ottery  (St.  Marv),  / 

Devon 
Devon 

3,479 
9,942 

1,231 
4,421 
2  534 

Painstown,  p. 
Painswick,  tn  -p. 
PAISLKT,  tn.  M.  th. 

Meath 
Glouc. 
Renfrew 

3,511 
5,815 

900 
3,464 
31,752 

Oldcott,  tus. 

Stafford 

1,683 

tn.  (A.                   ) 

"        p. 

Renfrew 

47,592 

OLDHAM,  tn.  M  s. 

Lnncas 

52,820 

Ottringham,  p. 

York 

4,320 

668 

Pakefield,  p. 

Suffolk 

"771 

718 

"             p. 

Lancas. 

72,357 

Ouen  (St.),  p. 

Jersey 

2,458 

Pakenham,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,696 

1,134 

Oldhamstocks,  p. 

Had. 

692 

Oughteragh,  p. 

Leitrim 

2l'  690 

7,023 

Palgrave,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,474 

740 

Oldleighlin,  p. 

Curlew 

9,920 

2,511 

Ousrhteragh,  p. 

Tip.        j    1,548 

408 

Pallaskenry,  tn.  th. 

Limer. 

613 

Oldross,  p. 
Oldswinford,  p.  ' 

Wexford 
Wore. 

10,653 
8,315 

2,138 

20,238 

Ou^hterard,  v. 
Oughterard,  p. 

Galway 
Kildare 

... 
2,920 

982 
440 

Palling-near-the-  ( 
Sea,  p.               f 

Norfolk 

905 

467 

.      Olney,  tn.-p. 
Olrick,  p. 

Bucks 
Caith. 

3,140 

2,329 
1,873 

Oughterleague,  p. 
Ou»htrnama,  p. 

Tip. 
Clare 

2,617 
9,843 

669 
1,133 

Palmers!  on,  p. 
Palmerstown,  p. 

Dublin 
Dublin 

1,518 

1,580 

1,511 
228 

Olveston,  p. 

Glouc. 

4,787 

1,669 

Oulton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,849 

384 

Pamber,  p. 

Hants 

2,150 

644 

Omagh,  tn.  t. 

Tvrone 

3,016 

Oulton,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,997 

742 

Pampisford,  p. 

Camb. 

1,500 

359 

Omberslev,  v.-p. 

Wore. 

6,962 

2,364 

Oundle,  tn  th. 

Northa. 

2,689 

Panbride,  p 

Forfar 

1,372 

Omey,  p. 

Galway 

20,836 

6,548 

Oundle,  p. 

Northa. 

5,300 

3,108 

Paucras  (St.),  p. 

Middles 

2,716 

166,956 

Ouchan,  p. 

Isl.  Mm 

13,021 

Ousby,  p. 

Cumb. 

6,000 

295 

Pancrasweek,  p. 

Devon 

3,782 

460 

Onehouse,  p. 

Suffolk 

"898 

432 

Ousd'en,  p. 

Suffolk- 

1,200 

881 

Paurield,  p 

Essex 

1,475 

275 

Ongar-Chipping,  \ 
tn  p.  s.              ) 
Ongar  (High),  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

608 
4,510 

843 
1.147 

Ouseburn  (Great),  p 
Ouseburn  (Little),  p. 
Ouston,  p. 

York 
York 
Leices. 

840 
4,066 
2,460 

629 
566 
178 

Pangbouru,  p. 
Pannal,  p. 
Panteague,  p. 

Berks 
York 
Monm. 

1,295 
4,520 
3,454 

800 
1,376 
2,349 

Ouiburv,  p. 

Salop 

1,992 

362 

Outrath,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,050 

441 

Panton,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,996 

182 

Oola,  p." 

Limer 

6,858 

2,799 

Outwell,  p. 

Ca-No 

3,018 

1,448 

Panxworth,  p. 

Norfolk 

134 

Oola,  tn. 

Limer. 

423 

Outwood,  h. 

Lancas. 

2  000 

Papcastle,  tns. 

Cumb. 

632 

Openshaw,  v. 

Lancas. 

3,759 

Ovenden,  tns. 

York 

12/738 

Papplewick,  p. 

Notts 

5,250 

307 

Oran,  p. 
Oranmore,  tn.-p. 

Roscom 
Gahvav 

17i70() 

830 

5,082 

Over,  tu  -p. 
Over,  p. 

Chester 
Camb. 

7,469 
3,700 

2,926 
1,256 

Papworth  (St.  ) 
Agnes),  p.     ) 

Camb. 

1,290 

151 

Orby,  p. 
Orchard  (East),  p. 

Lincoln 
Dorset 

2,088 
860 

405 
219 

Overbury,  p.-v. 
Overchurch,  p. 

Wore. 
Chester 

3820 
929 

956 
227 

Papworth  (St.     ) 
Everard),  p.     f 

Camb. 

1,091 

126 

Orcliar'd(Portman),p 

Somer. 

635 

49 

Overcompton,  p. 

Dorset 

788 

158 

Paracombe,  p. 

Devon 

4,363 

460 

Orchard  (West),  p. 

Dorset 

617 

121 

Overstone,  p. 

Northa. 

1,940 

226 

Parhiim,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,212 

532 

Orcbardleigh,  p. 

Somer. 

715 

82 

Overstowey,  p. 

Somer. 

3,647 

561 

Parham,  p. 

Sussex 

1,264 

65 

Orcheston      (St.  ) 

Overstraud,  p. 

Norfolk 

598 

260 

Parham,  p. 

Devon 

5,808 

951 

George),  p.       f 

Wilts 

-,oto 

228 

Overton,  v.-p. 

Hants 

6,572 

1,550 

Parkhead,  v. 

Lanark 

1,150 

Orcheston      (St.  ) 
Mary),  p.          J 

Wilts 

1,737 

17; 

Overtoil,  p. 
Overton,  p. 

Wilts 
York 

8,030 
5,163 

1,025 
699 

Parley  (West),  p. 
Parndon  (Great),  p. 

Dorset 
Essex 

3,407 
2,211 

286 
488 

Orcop,  p. 

Heref. 

2,403 

631 

Overton,  tn.-p.  p 

Flint 

4,398 

1,479 

Parndon  (Little),  p. 

Essex 

634 

62 

Ord,  tns. 

North. 

... 

914 

Overton-Market,  p. 

Rutland 

2,840 

498 

Parr,  tns. 

Lancas. 

4,875 

Ordiquhill,  p. 

Banff 

644 

Overwallop,  p. 

Hants 

4,631 

555 

Parsonstown,  p. 

Louth. 

"524 

227 

Ordsall,  v.-p. 

Notts 

1,989 

1,342 

Overwhitacre,  p. 

Warw. 

1,37; 

816 

Particles,  p. 

Limer. 

8,496 

1,688 

Ore,  p. 

Sussex 

2,149 

1,745 

Overworton,  p. 

Oxford 

623 

85 

Partuey,  p. 

Lincoln 

919 

489 

Orford,  tn.-p. 

Suffolk 

4,000 

1,106 

Oving,  p. 

Bucks 

971 

442 

Parton,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

808 

Orgarswick,  p. 

Kent 

392 

6 

Oving,  p. 

Sussex 

2,946 

876 

Parton,  tns. 

Cumb. 

778 

Orlestone,  p. 
Orleton,  p. 

Kent 
Heref. 

1,825 
2,603 

884 

618 

Ovingdean,  p. 
Ovingham,  v  -p. 

Sussex 
North, 

1,618 
15,740 

149 

3,962 

Parwich,  p. 
Passage  (East),  tn. 

Derby 
Waterf. 

8,247 

493 
664 

Orlingbury,  p. 

Northa. 

1,990 

330 

Ovington,  p. 

Essex 

705 

152 

Passage  (West),  tn. 

Cork 

2,857 

Orraesby,  v.-p. 

York 

8,948 

1,172 

Ovington,  p. 

Hants 

1,270 

163 

Passenham,  p. 

Northa. 

2,230 

969 

Ormiston,  v.-p. 

Had. 

811 

Ovington,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,497 

314 

Paston,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,445 

303 

Ormsby  (North),  p. 
Ormsby  (South),  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1.707 

2,377 

131 

261 

Owen  (St.),  p. 
Owen  (St.),  p. 

Heref. 
Glouc. 

256 

1,743 
948 

Paston,  p. 
Patcbam,  p. 

Northa. 
Sussex 

3,150 
4,398 

1,058 
490 

Ormsby   (St.   Mar-) 
garet,  &c  ),  p.       ) 

Norfolk 

707 

Owenduff,  p. 
Owermoigne,  p. 

Wexford 
Dorset 

7,930 
3,271 

2,146 
400 

Patching,  p. 
Path-Head,  tu. 

Sussex 
Fife 

1,748 

271 

3,977 

Ormside,  p. 

Westml. 

2,430 

198 

Owersby  (N.  &  S.),  p 

Lincoln 

2,528 

448 

Patney,  p. 

Wilts 

"830 

184 

Ormskirk,  p. 

Lancas 

30,832 

16,490 

Owlpen,  p. 

Glouc. 

720 

82 

Patrick,  p. 

Isl.  Man 

2,925 

Ormskirk,  tn.  Ih. 

Lnncas. 

5,548 

Osvmby,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,650 

249 

Patrick-Brompton,  p 

York 

5,757 

1,159 

Orphir,  p. 

Orkney 

1  2,000 

1,157 

Owning,  p. 

Kilkny. 

4,031 

1,161 

Patrick's  (St.),  p. 

Cla.Lim. 

5,409 

4,132 

Ori>ington,  p. 

Kent 

3,477 

1,203 

Owram  (North),  tns. 

York 

15,285 

Patrick's  (St.),  p. 

Kilkny. 

4,187 

3,112 

Orsett,  p. 

Essex 

4,134 

1,592 

Owram  (South),  tus. 

York 

, 

7,380 

Patrickswell,  v. 

Lira. 

619 

Orston,  p. 

Notts 

1,940 

461 

Owsleburv,  p. 

Hants 

6,331 

861 

Patrington,  tu.-p.  s. 

York 

4,494 

1,827 

Orton,  p. 

Cumb. 

4,277 

519 

Owston,  p 

Lincoln 

5,350 

2,613 

Patrixbourne,  p. 

Kent 

1,637 

264 

Orton,  or  Overton,  ) 
tn.-p./                ) 
Ortou(Waterville),p. 
Ortou-on-the-Hill,  p. 
Orton  (Longville),  p. 

Westml. 
Leices. 
Hunt. 
Hunt. 

24,430 
2,290 
2,400 
1,350 

1,456 
830 

224 
302 

Owston,  p. 
Owston,  v. 
Owthorne,  p. 
Owthorpe,  p. 
Ox  borough,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 
York 

Notts 
Norfolk 

2,926 

4,430 

1,700 
2,518 

417 
1,693 
462 
137 
293 

Patshull,  p. 
Patteslcy,  p. 
Pattingham,  p. 
Pattishall,  p. 
Pattuwick,  p. 

Stafford 
Norfolk 
Sal.-Sta. 
Northa. 
Essex 

1,850 
320 
4,042 
2,460 
1,297 

112 
15 

1,033 
775 
354 

Orwell,  p. 

Camb. 

1,850 

662 

Oxcombe,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,021 

84 

Paul.  p. 

Cornw. 

3,433 

5,408 

Orwell,  p. 

Kinross 

13,500 

2,569 

Oxendon  (Great),  p. 

Northa. 

1,620 

222 

Paul,  p. 

York 

10,364 

884 

Osbaldwick,  p. 
Osbournby,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 

1,740 
1,260 

372 
654 

Oxenhall,  p. 
Oxenhope,  h. 

Glouc. 
York 

1,887 

288 
2,997 

Paulerspurv,  p. 
Paul's  (St.  Walden),p 

Northa 
Herts 

2.961 
3,678 

1,162 
1,175 

Osgathorpe,  p. 

Leices. 

1,220 

346 

Oxentoii,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,050 

139 

Paulton,  p. 

Somer. 

1,056 

2,104 

OsniHSton,  p. 
Osmaston,  p. 
Osmington,  p. 
Osmotlierley,  p. 
Osping  (Liberty),  p. 

Derby 
Derb'y 
Dorset 
York 
Kent 

1,254 
1,254 
2,307 
7,220 
2,798 

125 
366 
485 
1,253 
1,111 

OXKOKU.C.M  &P.H7.J. 

Oxhil),  p. 
Oxnam,  p. 
Oxnead,  p. 
Oxney,  p. 

Oxford 
Warw. 
Roxb. 

Norfolk 
Kent 

1,800 

"644 
313 

27,843 
319 
669 
67 
26 

Pauntley,  p 
Pavenham,  p. 
Pawlett,  p. 
Paxton  (Great),  p. 
Paxton  (Little),  p. 

Glouc. 
Bedford 
Somer. 
Hunt. 
Hunt. 

1,967 
1,340 
3,566 
1,120 
2,040 

256 
556 
636 
410 

224 

Ossett,  v. 
Ossington,  p. 
Oswald  (St.),  p. 
Oswald  (St.),  p. 
Oswaldkirk,  p. 

York 
Notts 
Chester 
Durham 
York 

2,265 
6,794 
11,49:2 

6,266 
235 
8,759 
10,868 
428 

Oxted,  p. 
Ox  ton,  v.-p. 
Oxwich,  p. 
Oxwich,  p. 
Oyne,  p. 

Surrey 
Notts 
Glamor. 
Norfolk 
Aberd. 

3,627 
3,580 
1,602 
719 

1,064 
850 
369 
70 
919 

Pavhembury,  p. 
Peakirk,  p. 
Peasemarsh,  p. 
Peasemore,  p. 
Peasenhall.  p. 

Devon 
Northa. 
Sussex 
Berks 
Suffolk 

2,698 
630 
3,718 

2,048 
1,995 

544 

223 
898 
369 
820 

Oswald  whistle,  tns. 
Oswestry,  p. 
Oswestry,  tn.  M.  ) 

Lancas. 
Salop 

Salop 

15,073 

7,654 
8,796 

Oystermouth,  v.-p. 
Ozleworth,  p. 

Glamor 
Glouc. 

5,194 
1,114 

1,938 
88 

Peatling  (Magna),  p. 
Peatling  (Parva),  p. 
Pebmarsh,  p. 

Leice?. 
Leices. 
Essex 

1,900 
870 
2,023 

301 
215 
633 

V>.  1.                            ) 

Essex 

8,430 

4,817 
1,677 

Packington,  p. 
Packiugton(Great),p. 

Lei.-De. 
Warw. 

2,360 
2451 

1,294 
301 

Pebworth,  p. 
Peckham,  h. 

Glouc. 
Surrey 

3,050 

737 
19,414 

Otlmm'.p' 
Othery,  p. 
Otley.p' 
Otley.p./. 
Otterbourne,  p. 
Otterburn-Wurd,  v. 
Otterden,  p. 
Otterford,  p. 
Otterlmm,  p. 
Otterhampton  p. 
Otterington    ) 
<North).  p.  f 

Kent 
Kent 
Somer. 

Suffolk 

York 
Hants 
North. 
Kent 
Sonu-r. 
Cornw. 
Somer. 
York 

2,852 
947 
1,820 
2,157 
22,799 
1,508 

1,434 
2,387 
3,262 
1.117 
3,625 

837 
857 
681 
616 
12,885 
596 
415 
181 
461 
196 
210 

667 

Packington  (Little),p. 
Packwood,  p. 
Padbury,  p. 
Paddington,  p. 
Paddlesworth,  p. 
Padfield,  tns. 
Padilmm,  tn. 
PAUSTOW,  tn.-p.  p.  s. 
Padworth,  p. 
Pagham,  p. 
PaglMhaiii,  p. 
Pailton,  p. 
Paington,  tn.-p. 

Warw. 
Warw. 
Bucks 
Middles 
Kent 
Derby 

Cornw? 
Berks 
Sussex 
Essex 
Warw. 
Devon 

1,110 
1,655 
1,900 
1,277 
349 

3,864 
1,175 
4,376 
1,828 

5,092 

143 

805 
660 
46,350 
60 
2,051 
4,509 

*284 
1,022 
491 
636 
2,746 

PecUiam  (East),  p 
Peckham  (West),  p. 
Peckleton,  p. 
Pedmore,  p. 
Peebles,  p. 
Peebles,  tn.  M.  /. 
Peel,  tn./. 
Peldon,  p. 
Pelham  (Brent),  p. 
Pelham  (Furneux),p. 
Pelham  (Stocking),  p. 
Pelton,  tns. 
Pelynt,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Leices. 
Wore. 
Peebles 
Peebles 
Isl.Man 
Essex 
Herts 
Herts 
Herts 
Durham 
Cornw. 

3,358 
1,583 
2,020 
1.474 

2J86 
1,601 
2,535 
628 

4,683 

2,254 
545 
899 
318 
2,673 
1,982 
2,342 
502 
298 
688 
138 
1.207 
799 
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PlACS. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1B51. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 
1851. 

PJ.ACB. 

County. 

Area, 

acres. 

Sffi 

Pemboyr,  p. 

Carmai-. 

6,876 

1,271 

Peter  (St.),  p. 

Essex 

1,626 

2,404 

Pirton,  p. 

Oxford 

5,140 

692 

Pembrey,  p. 
Pembridge,  p. 

Ciirmar. 
Heref. 

26,785 
7,077 

3,310 
1,319 

Peter  (St.),  p. 
Peter  (St.)-Can-) 

Orkney 
Kent 

59 

457 
1  198 

Pirton,  p. 
Pisford,  p. 

Wore. 

Nortlia. 

1,669 

2,700 

238 
633 

Pembroke.tn.  M.&P.* 

Pemb. 

10107 

terbury,  p.        ( 

Pishill,  p. 

Oxford 

785 

192 

Perabury,  p. 

Kent 

3,481 

1,114 

Peter  (St.)-Eastry,  p. 

Kent 

36 

875 

Pitchcombe,  p. 

Glouc. 

217 

145 

Penally,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,832 

894 

Peter(St.)-Du-Bois,p. 

Guern. 

1,152 

Pitchcott,  p. 

Bucks 

924 

59 

Penalth,  p. 

Monm. 

2,284 

467 

Peter  (St.)-North,  p. 

Orkney 

2,344 

Pitchford,  p. 

Salop 

1,645 

161 

Penarth,  p. 
Peubryn,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,507 
8,347 

105 
1,659 

Peter  (St.)-Thanet,  p. 
PKTKEBOBOUOH,  c.  ) 

Kent 

Nortlia 

3,312 

2,975 

Pitchley,  p. 
Pitcombe,  p. 

Northa. 
Somer. 

3,980 
1,050 

610 
411 

Pencaitland,  p. 

Had  ° 

1,127 

p.*.            ; 

8,672 

Pitminster,  p. 

Somer. 

5,120 

1.C07 

Pencarreg,  p. 

Carmar. 

10,392 

1,123 

Peterchurch,  p. 

Heref. 

5,089 

730 

Pitney,  p. 

Somer. 

1,500 

454 

Pencombe-with-  ) 

Peterculter,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,351 

Pitsea,  p. 

Essex 

2,167 

246 

Grendon-War-  >• 

Heref. 

4,590 

897 

Peterhead,  tn.  M./. 

Aberd. 

4,819 

Pitsford,  p. 

Norllia. 

2,700 

633 

ren,  p.              ) 

"            p. 

Aberd. 

7,298 

Pitsligo,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,801 

Pen  coy  d,  p. 
Penderyn  (Lower  ) 
and  Upper),  p.  ) 

Heref. 
Brecon 

879 
12,765 

239 
1,777 

Peter's  (St.),  tn.-p. 
Peter's  (St.),  p. 
Peter's  (St.),  p. 

Kent 
Dublin 
Louth 

3,312 
1,433 
3,478 

2,975 
49,496 
13,789 

Pitstone,  p. 
Pittenweem,  tn.-p  1 

M    &  P.                      J 

Bucks 
Fife 

2,836 

545 
1,450 

1       Pendine,  p. 

Camay 

1,578 

181 

Peter's  (St.),  p. 

Roscom. 

7,393 

5,302 

Pittington,  v-p. 

Durham 

6,727 

6,241 

Pendlebury,  v. 

l.ancas 

2,198 

Peter's  (St.),  p. 

Wexford 

1,405 

1,164 

Pixley,  p. 

Heref. 

655 

76 

Pendock,  p. 
Pendomer,  p. 

Wore. 
Somer. 

i.'ias 

1,090 

802 
78 

Peter's  (St.)  and  ) 
Paul's,  p.          f 

Limer. 

4,07* 

3,160 

Plaitford,  p. 
Playden,  p. 

Wilts 
Sussex 

1,178 

1,308 

330 
8H 

Pendoylan,  p. 

Glamor. 

3,504 

363 

Peter's  Port  (St),tn.j. 

Guern. 

16,778 

Play  ford,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,219 

260 

Penegos,  p. 

Montg. 

M.      ° 

8,085 

928 

Petersfield,  p. 

Hants 
Hants 

1,783 

1,905 

Pleasley,  p. 
Pleberstown  p 

Derby 

3,750 

654, 

Penhurs't,  p. 

011111. 

Sussex 

1,784 
1,462 

279 
120 

Petersham,  p. 

Surrey 

"e'oo 

5,550 
653 

Plemonstall,'p. 

Chester 

3,131 

877 

Penistone,  tn.-p.  (It. 

York 

21,580 

6,302 

Peterstone,  p. 

Mourn. 

3,234 

151 

Pleshev,  p. 

Essex 

726 

351 

Peuketh,  tns. 
Peukridge,  tn.-p. 

Laueas. 
Stafford 

19,605 

679 
3316 

Peterstone  -super-) 
Ely,  p. 

Glamor 

2,010 

222 

Pluckley   and    Pe-) 
vingtou,  p.           ) 

Kent 

3,047 

798 

Penkull,  tns. 

Stafford 

9,207 

Peterstow,  p. 

Heref. 

1,544 

276 

Plumbland,  p. 

Cumb. 

2,970 

800 

Penlline,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,784 

338 

Petertavy,  p. 

Devon 

3,500 

561 

Plumpton,  p. 

Nortlia. 

1,800 

50 

Penmaclmo,  p. 

Carnar. 

11,208 

1,251 

Petham/p 

Kent 

3,235 

630 

Plumpton,  p. 

Sussex 

2,423 

383 

Penmaen,  p. 

Glamor. 

1,538 

114 

Petherick  (Little),  p. 

Cornw. 

1,215 

235 

Plumstead,  p. 

Kent 

3,715 

8,373 

Penmark,  p. 
Penmon,  p. 

Glamor 
Angles. 

3,395 

7,180 

495 
226 

Petherton  (Nortli),  ) 
tn.-p.                   f 

Somer. 

10,336 

3,815 

Plumstead,  p. 
Plumstead  (Great),  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,272 
1,403 

200 
859 

Peumorfa,  p. 
Peumyiiydd,  p. 

Carnar. 
Angles 

10,157 
3,153 

1,109 
566 

Petherton  (South),  ) 
tn.-p.                   ) 

Somer. 

3,311 

2,606 

Plumstead  (Little),  p 
Plumtree,  p. 

Norfolk 
Notts 

1,395 
3,4GO 

309 
597 

Penn,  v.-p 
Peun,  p. 
Pcnnal  (Lower  and  ) 

Stafford 
Bucks 

3,986 
4,270 

1,160 
1,254 

Petberwin  (Nortli),  p. 
Petherwin  (South),  p. 
Petrockstow,  p. 

Devon 
Cornw. 
Devon 

8,157 
5,064 
4,000 

942 
974 

574 

Plungar,  p. 
PLYMOUTH,  tn.  M.  ) 
&  p.  m.  th.  3.       ) 

Leices 
Devon 

1,310 

272 
52,221 

Upper),  p.            f 
Pennant,  p. 

Merion. 
Montg. 

7,461 
5,000 

606 
749 

Petrose  (St.),  p. 
Petrose  (St.),  p. 

Devon 
Pemb. 

75 
967 

1,026 
86 

Plympton    (Earls),  ) 
tn.-p.  /.                ) 

Devon 

373 

833 

Pennard,!. 
Pennard  (East),  p. 

Glamor. 
Somer. 

2,292 
2,829 

848 
675 

Pett,  p. 
Pettaugli,  p. 

Sussex 
Suffolk 

2,350 
794 

864 

288 

Plympton  (St   Ma-  ) 

ry)>  p-             / 

Devon 

9,983 

2,815 

Pennard  (West,,  p 

Somer. 

3,06o 

874 

Petteril-Crooks,  tns. 

Cumb. 

682 

Plymstock,  p. 

Devon 

3,650 

3,302 

Penuicuick,  v.-p. 

Edinb. 

8,003 

Pettie,  p. 

Invern. 

1,784 

Plvmtree,  p. 

Devon 

2,181 

468 

Penniughame,  p. 

Wigton 

3,672 

Pettigoe,  tn. 

Do.-Fer 

466 

Pockliugton,  tn  -p.  s. 

York 

4,668 

2,761 

Peuniiigton,  p. 

Lancas 

2,767 

489 

Pettinain,  p. 

Lanark 

428 

Pointiugton,  p. 

Somer. 

1,020 

183 

Pennington,  tus. 
Penpout,  v.-p. 

Laueas. 
Dumf. 

4,573 
1,411 

Pettistree,  p. 
Petton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Salop 

1,767 

82-2 

297 
88 

Polebrook,  p. 
Poleswortli,  p. 

Northa 
Warw. 

2,730 
6,310 

472 
2,104, 

Penrhos,  p. 

Carnar 

"555 

112 

Petworth,  p. 

Sussex 

5,982 

3,439 

Poling,  p. 

Sussex 

923 

192 

Penrhos  (Lligwy),  p 

Angles. 

2,894 

553 

Petworth,  1  n.  s. 

Sussex 

2,427 

Pollardstown,  p. 

Kildare 

1,250 

234 

Peurice,  p. 

Glamor. 

2,248 

398 

Pevensey,  p. 

Sussex 

4,586 

412 

Pollock,   or    East-  » 

Renfrew 

9,24? 

Peurieth,  p. 

Pemb. 

8,081 

421 

Pewsey.p.                    Wilts 

4,791 

1,291 

wood,  p.               j 

Penrith,  p. 

Cumb. 

7,664 

7,387 

Philipstown,  p. 

Louth 

1,036 

416 

Pollockshaws,  tn. 

Renfrew 

. 

6,086 

Penrith,  tn.  I.  *. 

Cumb. 

6,668 

Philipstown,  p. 

Louth 

3,660 

1,309 

Pollrone,  p. 

Kilkny. 

3,596 

1,819 

Peurose,  p. 

Monm. 

2,695 

853 

Pbilipstown,  p. 

Loutli 

260 

35 

Polmont,  p. 

Stirling 

8,764 

Peuryn,  tn.  M.  th.  3. 

Cornw. 

3,959 

Pliilipstown,  tii.  Ik. 

King's 

748 

Polperro,  tn./. 

Cornw. 

913 

Peiiselwood,  p. 

Somer. 

1,101 

431 

Phillack,  p. 

Coruw. 

3,237 

4,800 

Polstead,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,402 

943 

Pensford  (St.  Tho-  ) 

Phillcigh.  p. 

Cornw. 

2,392 

446 

Poltimore,  p. 

Devon 

1,710 

281 

mas),  p.               J 

Somer 

316 

Pickenham(Nortli),p. 

Norfolk 

1,590 

289 

Pomeroy,  p. 

Tyrone 

15,951 

7,044 

Penshurst,  p.-v. 

Kent 

4  5^6 

1,628 

Pickenbam(Soutlij,  p 

Norfolk 

1,830 

180 

Pomeroy,  v. 

Tyrone 

505 

Pensnett,  v. 

Stafford 

4874 

Pickering,  p. 

York 

31,785 

4,161 

Ponsonby,  p. 

Cumb. 

2,265 

190 

Pensth,,rpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

"753 

11 

Pickering,  tn.  m. 

York 

2,511 

PONTEFEACT,      tn.  ) 

York 

5,106 

Penstrowed,  p. 

Montg. 

1,220 

110 

Pickhill.p. 

York 

5,006 

777 

M.  3.                             j 

Penterry,  p. 

Monm. 

479 

84 

Pickwell,  p 

Leices. 

1,480 

172 

P. 

York 

11,515 

Peutlow,  p. 

Essex 

1,847 

880 

Pickworth,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,473 

261 

Ponteland,  p. 

North. 

10,073 

1,137 

Pentney,  p. 
Penton  (Graftou),  p. 

Norfolk 
Hants 

2,330 
1,888 

624 

419 

Pickworth,  p. 
Piddingboe,  p. 

Rutland 
Sussex 

3,680 
2,658 

157 

253 

Pontesbury,  p. 
Pontfaen,  p. 

Salop 
Pemb. 

10,667 
695 

3,363 
41 

Penton  (Mewsey),  p. 
Peutrevoelas,  p. 
Pentrich,  p. 

Hants 
Denbig] 
Derby 

1,044 
8,144 
3,889 

210 
561 
3,557 

Piddington,  p. 
Piddington,  p. 
Piddle  (North),  p 

Northa. 
Oxford 
Wore. 

1,980 
2,322 
810 

1,056 
420 
149 

Ponton  (Great),  p. 
Ponton  (Little),  p. 
Pontypool,  tn.  s. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Monm. 

2,930 
1,490 

680 
180 
8,708 

Peutridge,  p. 
Pentrobbin,  tus. 
Pentyrch,  p. 

Dorset 
Flint 
Glamor 

1,764 
3,975 

256 
940 
1,599 

Piddlehinton,  p. 
Piddletowu,  v.-p. 
Piddletreuthide,  p. 

Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 

2,264 
7,653 

4,487 

890 
1,297 
800 

Pool,     or     Welsh-  ) 
Pool,  p.                J 
Pool  (South),  p. 

Montg. 
Devon 

6,801 
2,289 

4.391 
48(5 

Pentwortliam,  v.-p. 
Penyclawdd,  p. 

Lancas. 
Monm. 

11,317 
614 

5,722 
42 

Pidley-cum-Fen-1 
ton,  p.                 ) 

Hants 

3,739 

583 

Poole,  tn.  m.  Ih. 
Poole-Keynes,  p. 

Dorset 

Wilts 

i.'iio 

9.255 
192 

Peuzmce,  tn.  u.th. 

Cornw 

9214 

Piercetown,  p. 

Meath 

2,531 

S99 

Poole  (St.  James),  p. 

Dorset 

700 

6,718 

Peopleton,  p. 

Wore. 

1,474 

266 

Piercetown,  p. 

Westm. 

4,231 

699 

Poorstock,  p. 

Dorset 

4,078 

1,044 

Peper-Harow,  p. 
Perivale,  p. 

Surrey 

Middles 

1,454 
626 

129 
32 

Pierre  (St.),  p. 
Pilham-\vitli-Gilbv,p. 

Monm 
Lincoln 

591 
1,100 

65 
132 

Poorton  (North),  p. 
Popham,  p. 

Dorset 
Hants 

664 
1,387 

109 
104 

Perranarwotlial,  p. 
Perranuihnoe,  p. 
Perranzabuloe,  v.-p 
Perrot  (North),  p. 
Perrot  (South),  p. 
Pershore,  tn.  t 

Coruw. 
Cornw. 
Cornw. 
Somer. 
Dorset 
Wore. 

1,796 
1,182 
11,340 
1,248 
1,451 

1,634 
1,229 
3,114 
399 
874 
2,717 

Pillaton,  p. 
Pillerton  (Hersey),  p 
Pillerton  (Priors),  p. 
Pilleth,  p. 
Pilkingtou,  tns. 
Pilsdon,  p. 

Cornw. 
Warw. 
Warw. 
Radnor 
Lancas. 
Dorset 

2,478 
1,390 
1,460 
1,897 

"648 

393 
227 
168 
92 
12,863 
95 

Poplar,  p. 
Poppleton  (Nether),  p. 
Porchester,  v.-p. 
Poringland   (Great) 
and  Little),  p.      f 
Porlock,  tn.-p. 

Middles. 
York 
Hants 

Norfolk 
Somer. 

1,490 
1,150 
2,949 

1,740 
6,019 

28,384 
344 
729 
605 
853 

Per»hore  (St.  An-  ) 
drews),  p.          ) 

Wore. 

9,960 

2,359 

Pilton,  p. 
Pilton,  p. 

Devon 
Northa. 

1,861 
1,473 

1,813 
143 

Port,  p. 
Port,  p. 

Perth 
Louth 

1,804 

1,41'J 
694 

Pershore     (Holy  ) 
Cross),  p           { 

Wore. 

2,950 

2,528 

P.lton,  p. 
Pilton,  p. 

Rutland 
Somer. 

332 
5,593 

86 
1.159 

Portadown,  tn.  s. 
Portaferry,  tn.  ». 

Armagh 
Down 

... 

3.091 
2,074 

Pertenhall,  p. 

Bedford 

1,805 

405 

Pimperne,  p. 

Dorset 

4,510 

517 

POETABLINGTON,     ) 

Ki.-Qu. 

2,728 

PKETII,  c.  M./. 

Perth 

14681 

Pinchbeck,  p. 

Lincoln 

11,640 

3,062 

tn.  w.  i.                ) 

"        p. 
Pertwood  (Upper),  p 

Perth 
Wilts 

"450 

23,835 

Piuhoe,  p. 
Pinner,  p. 

Devon 
Middles. 

1,735 

3,720 

527 
1,310 

Portbury,  p. 
Port-Eynon,  p. 

Somer. 
Glamor. 

3,849 

Use 

618 
851 

Peter  (St.),  p. 
Peter  (St.),  p. 
Peter  (St.),  p. 
Peler  (St.),  p. 
Peter  (St.),  p. 

Carmar 
Derby 
Heref. 
Herts 
Jersey 

5,165 
3,741 
60 
5,745 
3,571 

16,624 
15.628 
2,497 
3,746 
2,497 

Piunock  (St.),  p. 
Plnxton,  v.-p. 
Pipe-cum-Lyde,  p 
Pirbrigbt,  p. 
Pirton,  p. 

Cornw. 
Derby 
Heref. 
Surrey- 
Herts 

3,487 
1,210 
1,620 
4,579 
2,560 

627 
943 
180 
637 
897 

Port-  Glasgow,    tn.  ) 
M.  &P./:             f 
Port-Glenone,  tn./. 
Porthkerry,  p. 
Portisham,  p. 

Renfrew 

Antrim 
Glamor. 
Dorset 

i','isi 

4,540 

6,986 
990 
lift 

767 
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PLACE. 

County. 

Arm, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1851. 

PUC* 

County. 

£2 

Pop. 

1851. 

PLACE. 

County. 

acres! 

& 

Portishead.  p. 
Portland,  p. 
Portlaw,  v. 
Portlemouth(East),p 

Somer. 
Dorset 
Waterf. 
Dorset 
Westm. 

2,388 
3,555 

2,H3 
1,910 

1,084 
5,195 
4,351 
4G1 
334 

Preston  -by-Wing-) 
ham,  p.                 f 
Preston-upon-  Wy  e,  p 
Prestwick,  p. 
Prestwold,  p. 

Kent 
Heref. 
Ayr 
Leices. 

1,478 
1,379 

4,720 

642 

249 

1,960 
965 

Radclive,  p. 

Raddmgton.p. 
Radford,  v.-p. 
Radford  (Semele),  p. 
Radipole.  p. 

Bucks 
Somer. 
Nott? 
Warw. 
Dorset 

1,190 
1  505 
1,000 
2,093 
1,338 

387 
120 
12,637 
494 
609 

Portmarnock,  p. 

Dublin 

2,084 

602 

Priddy,  p. 

Somer. 

1,361 

254 

Ridley,  p. 

Berks 

556 

Portmoak,  p. 
Port-of-Monteith,t 

Kinross 
Perth 

1,550 
1,419 

Princes  -  Risbor  -  |^ 
ough,  p.            ) 
Prior,  p. 

Bucks 
Kerry 

4,710 
11,795 

2,317 
2,928 

Radnage,  p. 
Radnor,  tn. 
Radnor  (Old),  p. 

Bucks 
Radnor 
Radnor 

U52 
10,069 

433 
2,315 
1,263 

Portnahaven,  v. 
Portnascully,  p. 
Portnashangan,  p. 
Portobello,  tn.M.&F 
Portpatrick,  tn.-p. 

Arftyle 
Kilkny. 
Westm 
Edinb. 
Wigton 

2,453 

2,724 

1,269 
1,082 
450 
3,497 
1963 

Prior's  (Dean),  p. 
Priors  (Hardwick),  p. 
Priors  (Marston),  p. 
Priston,  p. 
Prittlewell,  p. 

Hants 
Warw. 
Warw. 
Somer. 
Essex 

1,518 
1,600 
3,630 
1,850 
11,293 

J31 
303 
739 
808 
2,462 

RADNOR  (New),  p 
"       District    1 
of  Boroughs,  p.    f 
Radstock,  p. 
Radstone,  p. 

Radnor 
Radnor 
Somer. 
Northa 

3,342 

1,005 
810 

481 
6,653 
1,792 
168 

Portraine,  p. 
Portree,  v.-p. 

Dublin 
Invern. 

2,'i86 

829 
3,577 

Privett,  p. 
Prohus,  p. 

Hants 
Cornw. 

1.270 
8,113 

281 
1,547 

Radway,  p. 
Radwell,  p. 

Warw. 
Herts 

1.530 

748 

344 

83 

Portrush,  tii.' 

Antrim 

800 

Puhlow,  p. 

Somer. 

1,335 

810 

Radwinter,  p. 

Essex 

3,802 

916 

Portscuett,  p. 
Portsea,  p. 

Monm. 
Hants 

l',779 
6,891 

187 
61,767 

Puckington,  p. 
Pucklechurch,  p. 

Somer. 
Glouc. 

610 
2,428 

231 
931 

Radyr,  p. 
Raffbrd  p. 

Glamor 
Elein 

1,530 

417 

1,020 

Portslade,  p. 
PORTSMOUTH,   tn.  \ 

M.  &  P.  t.  t/t.  S.      } 

Sussex 
Hants 

2,006 

733 
72,096 

Puddington,  p. 
Puddington,  p. 
Puddleslone-with-) 

Bedford 
Devon 
Heref. 

2,770 
1,361 
1  743 

612 
215 
316 

Ragdale,  p. 
Ragland,  p. 
Rahelty,  p. 

Leices. 
Monm. 
Tip. 

1,980 
4,083 
4,875 

114 

880 
976 

Portsoy,  tn. 

Banff 

2,062 

White,  p.              J 

Raheny,  v.-p. 

Dublin 

920 

548 

Port-Stewart,  tn. 

London 

634 

Pudsey,  tn. 

York 

... 

10,002 

Rahill,  p. 

Carlow 

2,684 

345 

Portunma,  tn.  s. 
Port-  William,  v. 
Poslingford,  p. 

Galwav 
Wigton 

Suffolk 

'2,438 

1,523 
640 
371 

Pulborough,  v.-p. 
Pulford,  p. 
Pulham  (East),  p. 

Sussex 
Chester 
Dorset 

6,398 
2,567 
2,370 

1,825 
338 
288 

Rahoon,  p. 
Rahugh,  p. 
Railstown,  p. 

Galwav 
Westm 
Tip. 

11,015 
4,974 
904 

6,541 
837 
149 

Postling,  p. 

Kent 

1,560 

175 

Pulham  (St.  Mary1) 

Rainham,  p. 

Essex 

3.812 

863 

Postwick,  p. 
Potsgrove,  p. 

Norfolk 
Bedford 

1,426 
1,385 

275 
262 

Magdalen,    with! 
St.     Mary     the  f 

Norfolk 

5,955 

2,332 

Rainham,  p. 
Rainham  (East),  p. 

Kent 

Norfolk 

3868 
1,635 

1,155 
128 

Potter  (Hanworth),  p. 

Lincoln 

4,160 

458 

Virgin),  p.           J 

Rainham  (South),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,040 

155 

Potter  (Lleigham),  p 

Norfolk 

2,527 

477 

Pulloxhill,  p. 

Bedford 

1,760 

688 

Rainham  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,370 

391 

Polterne,  p. 

Wilts 

4,956 

1,778 

Pulteni-y  Town,  p. 

Caith. 

3,132 

Ramhill,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,522 

Potter-Newton,  v. 
Potterspury,  p. 
Potton,  p.  3. 
Poughill,  p. 

York 
Nortlia. 
Bedford 
Cornw 

2,820 
2,200 
1,947 

1,384 
1,734 
1,922 
404 

Pulverbatch      ( 
(Church),  p.  ) 
Punchestoii,  p. 
Puncknowle,  p 

Salop 
Pemb. 
Dorset 

4,063 

1,725 
2.160 

574 
245 
467 

Rainton  (East),  tns. 
Raithby,  p. 
Raithby-cum-Malt-  ) 
by,  p.                   | 

Durham 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 

"680 
1,930 

1.695 
2U1 
163 

Poughill,  p 

Devon 

1,663 

350 

Puriton,  p. 

Somer. 

1,632 

451 

Raloo,  ]>. 

Antrim 

6,106 

1,672 

Poulshot,  p. 

Wilts 

1,589 

335 

Purleigh,  p. 

Essex 

5,578 

1,184 

Rame,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,231 

741 

Poulton,  p. 

Kent 

990 

28 

Purley,  p. 

Berks 

877 

220 

Ramoan,  p. 

Antrim 

12,066 

4,102 

Poulton,  p. 
Poulton  -le-Fylde,  I 
tu.-p.  m.               j 

Glouc. 
Lancas. 

1,150 
20,666 

408 
7,690 

Purton,  p. 
Pusey,  p. 
Putford  (East),  p. 

Wilts 
Berks 
Devon 

7,878 
1,070 
2,380 

2,087 
152 
194 

Rampisham,  p. 
Rampton,  p. 
Rampton,  p. 

Dorset 
Camb. 

Notts 

2,030 
1,312 
2,155 

412 
231 
455 

Poundstock,  p. 

Cornw 

4,814 

651 

Putford  (West),  p. 

Devon 

2,620 

424 

Ramsay,  tn. 

Isl.Ma,. 

2,701 

Powderham,  p. 

Devon 

1,947 

294 

Putley,  p. 

Heref. 

589 

'     182 

Ramslmry,  v. 

Lancas. 

2,696 

Powerscourt,  v.-p. 
Powerstock,  p. 

Wickl. 
Dorset 

18,938 
4,078 

2,453 
1,044 

Putney  v.-p. 
Puttenham,  p. 

Surrey 
Herts 

2,176 
690 

3,280 
142 

Ramsden        (Bell-  » 
house),  p.             ) 

Essex 

2,685 

465 

Powerstown,  p. 

Kilknv. 

5,433 

1,327 

Puttenlmm,  p. 

Surrey 

1,896 

385 

Ramsden  (.Grays),  p. 

Essex 

1,453 

252 

Powich,  p. 
Pownall-Kee,  tns. 

Wore.' 
Chester 

5,19* 

1,834 
1,907 

Puxton,  p. 
Pwllcrochan,  p 

Scmer. 
Pemb. 

613 
3,016 

151 

214 

Ramsey,  p. 
Ramsey,  tn.  v>. 

Hunt. 
Hunt. 

16,196 

4,645 
2,641 

Poxwell,  p. 

Dorset 

"887 

69 

Pwllheli,  tn.  M.  &  P.  t 

„ 

_     - 

Ramsey,  p. 

Essex 

6.693 

657 

Poynings,  p. 

Sussex 

1,643 

261 

w.  t.                     f 

i/arnar. 

*tlvy 

Ramsgate,  tn.  w.  t. 

Kent 

11,838 

Preban,  p. 

Wickl. 

4,265 

726 

Pyecombe,  p. 

Sussex 

2,249 

300 

Ramsholt,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,'l'07 

203 

Preen-Church,  p. 

Salop 

1,050 

77 

Pyle,  p. 

Glamor. 

991 

Ran  by,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,240 

115 

Frees,  p. 
Premnay,  p. 

Salop 
Aberd. 

1,446 

3,196 
793 

Pylle,  p. 
1'yrford,  p. 

Somer. 
Surrey 

1,055 

1,868 

184 
365 

Rand,  p" 
Randalstown,  tn.  IP. 

Lincoln 
Antrim 

2,330 

143 
749 

Prendergast,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,104 

1,473 

Pytchlev,  p. 

Nortlia. 

2,833 

606 

Raudwick,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,260 

969 

Prescot,  p. 

Lancas 

36,554 

46,527 

Pywortny,  p. 

Devon 

5,021 

663 

Rauelagh,  v. 

Dublin 

2,290 

Prescot,  tn.  /.  s. 
Preshute,  p. 

Lancas 
Wilts 

5,351 

7,393 
1,227 

Quading,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,210 

993 

Ranton-with-Ran-) 
ton  Abbey,  p.       ) 

Stafford 

2,670 

330 

Presthury,  p. 

Chester 

63,125 

59,2fi5 

Quainton,  p. 

Bucks 

5,368 

945 

Ranworth,  p. 

Norfolk 

342 

Prestbury,  p. 
Presteigne,  tn  -p.  ,. 

Glouc. 
Radnor 

3,022 
11,126 

1,314 

2,207 

Qiiantnxhead      [ 
(East),  p.         ) 

Somer. 

2,582 

281 

Raphoe,  p. 
Raphoe,  tn.  *. 

Donegal 
Donegal 

13,225 

5,109 
1,492 

Preston,  p. 
Preston,  p. 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 

2,190 
884 

218 
80 

Quantoxhead      ) 
(West),  p.        $ 

Somer. 

1,491 

250 

Rasen  (Market),  p. 
Rasen  (Middle),  p 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,220 
3,470 

2,110 
948 

Preston,  p. 
Preston,  p. 

Dorset 
Rutland 

2,697 
980 

711 

828 

Quarley,  p. 
Quarndon,  p. 

Hants 
Derby 

1,683 
960 

179 

529 

Rasen  (West),  p. 
Rasliarkin,  p. 

Lincoln 
Antrim 

2,720 
19,258 

275 

6,820 

Preston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,931 

386 

Quarrendou,  p. 

Bucks 

2,080 

64 

Rasliee,  p. 

Antrim 

6,461 

1,505 

Preston,  p. 

Sussex 

1,286 

625 

Quarrington,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,620 

261 

Rastrick,  v. 

York 

3,917 

Preston,  p. 
Prestou,  tns. 

York 
North. 

6,170 

1,038 
933 

Qiiatford,  p. 
Quatt-Malvern,  p. 

Salop 
Salop 

1,813 
2,674 

692 
856 

Rataine,  p. 
Ratass,  p. 

Meath 
Kerry 

1,632 

6,983 

816 

5220 

Preston,  p. 

PRESTON,tllM.&P.  | 

Preston  (Ba;;-  > 
gott),  p.        t 
Preston  (Bisset),  p. 
Preston  (Can-  | 
dover),p.      f 
Preston  (Capes),  p. 

Lancas. 
Lancas. 
Warw 
Bucks 

Hants 
Nortlia. 

15,659 

1,302 
1,940 
3,413 

2,280 

72,136 
69,542 

219 
554 
£24 
363 

Quedgely,  p. 
Quecnborough,  tn.-ji 
Queen-Camel,  p. 
Queen-Charlton,  p. 
Queeniborough,  p. 
Queensferry     j 
(North),  tn.  f 
Queensferry         ) 
(South),  tn   M  )" 

Glouc. 
Kent 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Leices. 
Fife 
Linlith. 

1.453 
600 
2,498 
955 
1,390 

401 
772 
772 
177 
536 

461 
720 

Ratbv,  p 
Ratcliff,  h. 
Ratcliffe  -  upon  -  ) 
Soar,  p.    *        \ 
Ratcliffe  -ou-Trent,  ) 

Ratcliffe  -  on  -  the  -  ) 
Wreak,  p.            \ 
Rath,  p. 

Leices. 
M.ddles 

Notts 
Notts 

Leices. 
Clare 

5,410 

970 
1,880 
880 
8,489 

1,241 
15,212 

146 
1,273 
128 
1,658 

Preston  (Deanery;,  p 
Preston  (East),  p, 

Northa. 
Sussex 

1,470 
609 

65 
310 

p. 

Queenstown,  tn. 

Linlith. 
Munstri 

1,19', 
11,428 

Rathangan,  tn  -p  m. 
Ratlmspick,  p. 

Kildare 

11,530 
7,530 

2,514 
1,446 

Preston  -  next  -  | 
1'aversham,  p.  f 
Preston      (Gut-  » 
bait),  p.            f 
PresK>n-on-the-t 
Hill,  tns.         f 
Prestonkirk,  p. 
Preston  (Long),  p 

Kent 
Salop 

Chester 
Had. 
York 

1,547 

2,281 

13,212 

1,135 
393 
591 
1,894 
1,841 

Quendon,  p. 
•  Quenington,  p. 
Quernmoor,  tns. 
i  Quethiock,  p. 
Quiddenham,  p. 
Quin,  p. 
Quinton,  p. 
guinton,  p. 

Essex 
Glouc. 
Lancas. 
Cornw. 
Norfolk 
Clare 
Glouc. 
Northa 

"643 
1,630 

4,531 
1,126 
9,352 
4,800 
1,170 

199 
869 
579 
777 
109 
2,547 
587 
133 

Rathaspick,  p. 
Rathaspick,  p. 
Rathbarry,  p. 
Rathbeagti,  p. 
Rathbeggan,  p. 
Rathboruey,  p. 
Rathbran,  p. 
Rathclarin,  p. 

Wexforil 
K.Ik  Qu 
Cork 
Kilkny. 
Meath 
Clare 
Wickl. 
Cork 

2,804 
8,218 
4,735 
2,823 
2,866 
9,633 
5,832 
5,901 

763 
2,404 
2.283 
681 
23S 
599 
1,215 
1,832 

Prestonpans,  tn.-p. 
Preston    (Pluck-  i 
nett),  p.           f 
Preston  -  Quar  -  1 
ter,  tns.           ) 
Preston-on-Stour,  p. 

Had. 

Somer. 
C  11  tub. 
Glouc. 

790 
1,990 

8C9 
5,102 
421 

Quivox  (St.),  p. 

Rncavan,  p. 
Rackcnfoid,  p. 
Rackheath,  p 
Itacton,  p 

Ayr 

Antrim 
Devon 
Norfolk 
Sussex 

5,000 

17,563 
3,938 
1,980 
1,160 

7,147 

4.924 
473 
281 
96 

Rath  dine,  p. 
llathconnell,  p. 
Rathconrath,  p. 
Ratl'Coole,  p. 
Eatbooole,  p. 
Ratiicoole,  v.-p. 

Longf. 
Westm 
Westm 
Kilkny 
Tip. 
Dublin 

10.966 
156CO 
8,746 
3,673 
5,904 
4,705 

2,249 
2,732 
2,202 
813 
1,200 
1,356 

Preston  -  upon  -  ) 
the  -  Wild  -    (• 
Moor,,  p.         f 

Salop 

1,057 

235 

Radbdurne,  p. 
Radchffe,  p. 
Hadchffe,  tn. 

Derby 
Lancas 
Lancas 

2,034 
2,466 

230 
6,028 
5,022 

Ruihcooney,  p. 
Rathcore,  p. 
Rathcore,  p. 

C..rk 
Meath 
Meath 

5,152 
1,079 
6,346 

8,376 
285 
950 
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PlACB. 

County. 

Area, 

5K 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1861. 

PLACK. 

County. 

Area, 

nSK 

Rathcormac,  p. 
Rathcormac,  tn.  s. 

Cork 
Cork 

l^w 

3,361 

971 

Redcross,  p. 
Redding,  v. 

Wickl. 
Stirling 

6,248 

1,330 
694 

Riddlesworth,  p. 
Ridge,  p. 

Norfolk 
Herts 

1.157 
3,607 

141 
366 

Rathdowney,  p. 

Queen's 

17  117 

4,721 

Reddish,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,218 

Ridgmont,  p. 

Bedford 

2,248 

999 

Rathdowney,  tn. 

Queen's 

1,192 

Redditcb,  v. 

Wore. 

4,802 

Ridgwell,  p. 

Essex 

1,717 

808 

Rathdrum.p. 

Wickl. 

5,799 

3,331 

Redenhall,  p. 

Norfolk 

8,714 

1,795 

Ridley,  p. 

Kent 

814 

91 

Rathdrum,  tn.  th. 

Wickl. 

1,192 

Redgorton,  p. 

Perth 

7,680 

2,047 

Ridlington,  p. 

Norfolk 

635 

256 

Rathdrumin,  p. 

Louth 

1,211 

648 

Redgrave,  p. 

Suffolk 

3,353 

1,382 

Ridlington,  p. 

Rutland 

2,027 

316 

Rathen,  p. 
Ratheruan,  p. 

Aberd. 
Kildare 

5,HO 

2,368 
968 

Redisham,  p. 
Redliugfield,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

733 
1,075 

152 
251 

Rid  ware    (Ham-) 
stall),  p.            f 

Stafford 

2,931 

471 

Rathfarnham,  p. 
Rathfarnham,  v. 

Dublin 
Dublin 

2,782 

5,555 
657 

Redmarley-d'Abi-    ( 
tot,  p.                   ) 

Wore. 

3,778 

1,192 

Ridware(Mavesyn),p 
Ridware  (Pipe),  p. 

Stafford 
Stafford 

2,475 
816 

523 
90 

Rathfeigb,  p. 
Rathfriland,  tn.  w. 

Meath 
Down 

2,888 

258 
2,053 

Redmarshall,  p. 
Redmile,  p. 

Durham 
Leices. 

3,513 
1,170 

832 

627 

Rigsby.p. 
Rillington,  p. 

Lincoln 
York 

1,040 
4,842 

120 

1,228 

Rathgarve,  p. 
Rathgoggan,  p. 

Westm. 
Cork 

6,024 
3,318 

2,693 
5,787 

Redruth,  p. 
Redruth,  tn.  I.  f. 

Cornw. 
Cornw. 

3,907 

10,571 
7,095 

Rimmington,  tns. 
Rimpton,  p. 

York 
Somer. 

"999 

C07 
298 

Rathgormuck,  p. 

Waterf 

17,966 

2,058 

Reed,  p. 

Herts 

1,460 

277 

Ringagonagh,  p. 

Waterf. 

3,246 

1,921 

Rathjordan,  p. 

Limer. 

1,064 

831 

Reed,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,224 

247 

Ringcurrau,  p. 

Cork 

6,478 

3,626 

Rathkeale,  p. 

Limer. 

12,095 

7,723 

Reedham,  p. 

Norfolk 

3,828 

771 

Ringland,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,210 

381 

Rathkeale,  tn.  th. 

Limer. 

2,988 

Rcedness,  tns. 

York 

663 

Ringmer,  v.-p. 

Sussex 

5,626 

1,374 

i      Rathkennan,  p. 

Tip. 

"787 

149 

Reeth,  tn  /. 

York 

1,344 

Ringmore,  p. 

Devon 

1,128 

337 

Rathkenny,  p. 

Meath 

5,496 

1,517 

Reigate,  p. 

Surrey 

6,008 

4,992 

Ringrone,  p. 

Cork 

9,240 

3,281 

Rathkieran,  p. 
Rathlin,  isl.-p. 

Kilkuy. 
Antrim 

3,479 
3,399 

775 
753 

REIGATK,  tn.  t. 
"       p. 

Surrey 
Surrey 

1,640 
4,927 

Ringsend,  tu. 
Ringsfield,  p. 

Dublin 
Suffolk 

l',6C6 

2,064 

287 

Rathlogan,  p. 

Kilkny. 

485 

162 

Reighton,  p. 

York 

1,818 

247 

Ringshall,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,116 

871 

Rathlynin,  p. 
Rathmacknee,  p. 
Rathmeltou,  tn.  t  ) 
th.  ,.                     \ 

Tip 
Wexford 
Donegal 

2,782 
1,861 

668 
473 

1,428 

Reisk,  p. 
Relickmurry    and  ) 
Athassal,  p.          J 
Remenham,  p. 

Waterf. 
Tip. 
Berks 

3,827 
12,208 
1,590 

834 
3,649 
486 

Ringstead,  p. 
Ringstead(Great),&c 
Ringswould,  p. 
Ringwood,  tn.-p.  w. 

Northa. 
Norfolk 
Kent 
Hants 

1,981 
2,814 
1,710 
8,050 

727 
512 
789 
3,928 

Rathmichael,  p. 

Dublin 

2,808 

1,867 

Rempstone,  p. 

Notts 

1,660 

389 

Ripe,  p. 

Sussex 

1,120 

883 

Rathmines,  v. 
Rathmore,  p. 

Dublin 
Carlow 

"815 

1,043 

228 

Rendall  and  Eire,  p 
Reudcombe,  p. 

Ork.Sht. 
Glouc. 

2,532 

1,446 
264 

Ripley,  tn.-p. 
Ripley,  v. 

York 
Derby 

6,836 

1,286 
3,071 

Rathmore,  p. 

Kildare 

7,756 

1,193 

Rendhatn,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,721 

453 

Ripon,  p. 

York 

55,786 

15,103 

Rathmore,  p. 

Meath 

5,346 

950 

Rendlesham,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,020 

359 

RIPON,  tn  M.  &r.  th. 

York 

6,080 

Rathmoylau,  p. 
Rathmoylon,  tn.-p. 

Waterf. 
Meath 

2,456 
9,783 

809 
2,455 

Renfrew,  p. 
Renfrew,  tn.  M.  s. 

Renfrew 
Renfrew 

8,898 
2,722 

Rippingale,  p. 
Ripple,  p. 

Lincoln 
Kent 

2,740 
1,134 

661 
223 

Rathmullan,  p. 

Down 

3,370 

1,983 

"           p. 

Renfrew 

2,977 

Ripple,  v.-p. 

Wore. 

4,140 

1,097 

Rathmullan,  tn. 
Rathnaveogi',  p. 

Donegal 
Tip. 

5,'l53 

639 
1,069 

Renhold,  p. 
Renton,  v. 

Bedford 
Dumb. 

2,166 

484 
2,398 

Ripponden,  tns. 
Ripton  (Abbot's),  p. 

York 
Hunt. 

3,956 

7,417 
377 

Rathnew,  p. 
Ratho,  v.-p.  /. 

Wickl. 
Udinb. 

8,433 

3,183 
1,718 

Renwick,  p. 
Repham,  p. 

Cumb. 
Lincoln 

4,220 
1,430 

316 
868 

Ripton  (King's),  p. 
Risborough,  tn.-p. 

Hunt. 
Bucks 

1,210 
4,710 

259 
2,317 

Rathpatrick,  p. 
Rathrea;>h,  p. 
Rathreagh,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Longf. 
Mayo 

4,479 
4,024 
4,164 

1,547 

758 
790 

Repham,  p. 
Repps-witli-Bast-  ) 
wick,  p.              ji 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

570 
1,229 

409 
330 

Risborongh              ) 
(Monk's),  p.  th.   $ 
Risby,  p. 

Bucks 

Suffolk 

3,220 
2,801 

1,064 
481 

Rathregan,  p. 
Rathroe,  p. 
Rathronan,  p. 
Rathronan,  p. 
Rathsallagb,  p. 

Meath 
Wexford 
Limer. 
Tip. 
Wickl. 

2,866 
2,397 
18,117 
2,641 
1,776 

238 
659 
3,993 
9U7 
154 

Repps  (North),  p. 
Repps  (South),  p. 
Reptoii,  v.-p. 
Rerwick,  p. 
Rescobie.p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Derby 
Kirkcu 
Forfar 

2,731 
2,081 
6,440 

623 
899 
2,232 
1,725 
711 

Risca,p. 
Rise,  p. 
Risebolme,  p. 
Riseley,  p. 
Risbangles,  p. 

Monm. 
York 
Lincoln 
Bedford 
Suffolk 

1,877 
2,012 
1,370 
2/J80 
718 

2,044 
197 
102 
949 
279 

Rathsaran,  p. 

Queen's 

2,291 

678 

Resolis,  p. 

Ros.Cro. 

1,551 

Rishton,  tus. 

Lancas. 

800 

Rathtoole,  p. 

Wickl 

692 

104 

Reston  (North),  p. 

Lincoln 

"703 

47 

Rishworth,  tns. 

York 

1,540 

Rathveu,  p. 

Banff 

7,518 

Reston  (South),  p. 

Lincoln 

710 

186 

Rising  (Castle),  v.-p. 

Norfolk 

2',096 

392 

Rathvilly,  v.-p. 
Ratley,  p. 

Carlow 
Warw. 

9,212 
1,600 

2,601 
471 

RETFORD  (EAST),  ) 
tn.  M  3.             \ 

Notts 

2,943 

Rissington  (Great),  p 
Rissington  (Little),  p 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 

2,420 
1,300 

493 

279 

Ratlmghope,  p. 
Ratoath,  v.-p. 
Rattery,  p. 
Rattlesden,  p. 

Salop 
Meath 
Devon 
Suffolk 

5,559 
9,332 
2,823 
3,254 

272 
1,322 
413 
1,201 

11        P. 

Retford  (West),  p. 
Rettendon,  p. 
Revelstoke,  p. 

Notts 
Notts 
Essex 
Devon 

1,080 
3,932 
1,478 

46,054 
653 
817 
510 

Rissington  (Wick),  p. 
Riston  (Long),  p. 
Rivenhall,  p. 
River,  p. 

Glouc. 
York 
Essex 
Kent 

1,140 
3,490 
3,589 
1,181 

219 
400 

728 

487 

Rattoo,  p. 
Rattray,  p. 
Rauceby  (North),  p. 

Kerry 
Perth 
Lincoln 

7,034 
3,460 

2,052 
2,336 
277 

Revesby,  p. 
Rewe,  p. 
Reydon,  p. 

Lincoln 
Devon 
Suffolk 

4,660 
1,340 
2,727 

668 
289 
887 

Rixton-with-Glaze-  ) 
brook,  tus.           J 
Road,  p. 

Laucas. 
Somer. 

928 

796 
790 

Rauceby  (South),  p. 
Rauuds,  p. 
Ravely  (Great),  p. 

Lincoln 
Northa. 
Hunt. 

2,430 
8,680 
2,040 

367 
1,870 
826 

Reymerston,  p. 
Reynagh,  p. 
Reynoldston,  p. 

Norfolk 
King's 
Glamor. 

1,599 
8,714 
1,047 

340 
3,361 
315 

Roade,  p. 
Roath,  p. 
Robeen,  p. 

Northa. 
Glamor. 
Ma>o 

1,600 
3,500 

io,-ao 

695 
812 

2,522 

Ravely  (Little),  p. 

Hunt. 

760 

61 

Reynoldstou,  p. 

Pemb. 

525 

100 

Robertou,  p. 

Roxb. 

... 

670 

Ravendale  (East  1 
and  West),  p.   J 

Lincoln 

1,430 

135 

Rhayacler,  p. 
Rhayader,  tn.  w   t 

Radnor 
Radnor 

188 

829 

1,007 

Roberton    (Wiston  ) 
and),  p.                ) 

Lanark 

839 

Ravenfield,  p. 

York 

1,170 

180 

Rbind,  p. 

Perth 

338 

Robertstown,  p. 

Limer. 

6,685 

1,743 

i       Raveningham,  p. 
1      Ravensden,  p. 

Norfolk 
Bedford 

2,415 
2,160 

284 
871 

Rhiw,  p. 
Rhoscilly,  p. 

Carnar. 
Glamor. 

1,658 

2,470 

3Xi 
367 

Roborougb,  p. 
Rocesttr,  v.-p. 

Devon 
Stafford 

3,114 
2,105 

518 
1,185 

Ravensthorpe,  p. 
Ravenstone,  p. 

Northa. 
Bucks 

2,871 

2,230 

691 
446 

Rhoscolyu,  p. 
Rhoscrowther,  p. 

Angles. 
Pemb. 

2,580 
2,536 

488 
201 

Roch,  p. 
Rochdale,  p. 

Pemb. 
Lancas. 

4,603 
58,620 

763 
98,013 

Ravenstone,  p. 

Derby 

1,130 

396 

Rhosmarket,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,759 

465 

ROCHDALE,  tn.  p.  | 

Lancas. 

29,195 

Raveustone  (Dale),  ) 
p  t.                      ) 
Rawcliffe,  v. 

Westml 
York 

18,450 

939 
1,552 

Rhostie,  p. 
Rhuddlan,  p. 
Rlmddlan,  tn.  p. 

Cardig. 
Flint 
Flint 

1,307 
5,670 

123 
3,049 
1,472 

Roche,  p. 
Roche,  p. 

Louth 
Cornw 

3,305 
6,410 

1.018 
1,836 

Rawcliffe  (Out),  tns. 

Lancas. 

791 

Rhyd-v-Boithan,  h. 

Glamor 

1,313 

ROCHESTER,  c.  M.  ) 

Kent 

14,938 

Rawcliffe(Upper),tiiS 
Rawenstall     (St.  ) 
Mary),v.          } 

Lancas. 
Lancas. 

... 

697 
5,643 

Rhynie  and  Essie,  p. 
Ribbesford,  p. 
Ribchester,  v.-p. 

A  herd. 
Wore. 
Lancas 

4,430 
8,150 

1,017 
8,435 
8,888 

&p./.                 j 
Rochestown,  p. 
Rochestown,  p. 

Limer. 
Tip. 

1,165 
1,063 

171 

307 

Rawmarsh,  p. 

York 

2,448 

2,533 

Ribston  (Great),  tns. 

York 

170 

Rocbford,  p. 

Wore. 

1,379 

251 

Rawreth,  p. 

Essex 

2,377 

416 

Ribston  (Little),  tns. 

York 

246 

Rochford,  tn  -p.  Hi. 

Essex 

1,655 

1,704 

Ray  don,  p. 
Rayleigh,  tn  -p. 

Suffolk 

Essex 

2,335 

555 
1,463 

Riby,  p. 
Riccal,  p. 

Lincoln 
York 

2,749 
3,060 

247 
C90 

Rock,  p. 
Rockbeare,  p. 

Wore. 
Devon 

7,751 
2,375 

1,935 

477 

Raymoghy,  p. 
Raymuuterduney,  p. 

Donegal 
Donega 

15^190 
12,614 

4,316 
2,268 

Riccarton,  v.-p. 
Richard's  Castle,  p. 

Ayr 

Sal.Ilrf 

4871 

4,538 
657 

Rockbourne,  p. 
Kockcliffe,  p. 

Hants 
Cumb. 

3,798 
6,572 

515 
941 

Rayue,  p. 

l.ssi-x 

1,676 

Ricluirdstown,  p. 

Louth 

1,090 

499 

Rockfuld  p. 

Monm. 

1,993 

291 

Rayne,  p. 

RKADING,  tn  M.  &) 

Aberd. 
Berks 

1,550 
21,456 

Richhill,  tn. 
Riclimond,  p. 

Armagh 
York 
York 

2,341 

627 
4,106 

Rockhampton,  p. 
Rockingham,  tn.-p. 
Rockland       (All  / 

Glouc. 
Northa. 

1,206 
690 

285 
261 

p.  u>.  *.                 j 

Rearsbv,  p. 

Leices. 

1,800 

500 

"                  P. 

York 

4J9G9 

Saints,  &c  ),  p.  f 

Norfolk 

875 

Rearyniore,  p. 
Reay,  p. 

Queen's 
Caith. 

13,944 

1,695 
2,506 

Riclimond,  p. 
Riclimond.  v. 

Surrey 
Surrey 

1,230 

9,255 
9,065 

Rockland  (St.  An-) 
drew),  p.              ) 

Norfolk 

115 

Reculver,  p. 
Redbertb,  p. 

Kent 
Pemb. 

1,653 
305 

'273 
137 

Rickingball  (Life-  ) 
rior),  p.              f 

Suffolk 

1,510 

460 

Rockland  (St.  Ma-  1 
ry),  P-                  > 

Norfolk 

1,860 

484 

Redbourn,  p.-v. 
Redbourne,  p. 
Red  car,  tns. 
Redcity,  p. 
Redcline(St.Marv),p 

Herts 
Lincoln 
York 
Tip. 
Glouc. 

4,515 
3,919 

"723 
1,166 

2,085 
354 
1,032 
140 
6,812 

Rickinghall  (Supe-  ) 
rior),  p.                f 
Rickling.p. 
Rickinausworth,  p. 
Riddings,  tus. 

Suffolk 
Essex 
Herts 
Derby 

1,857 
1,331 
9^37 

784 
509 

4,851 
4,500 

Rockland  (St.   Pe-  / 
ter),  p.                  j 
Rodanstown,  p. 
Rodborne-Cbeney,  p. 
Rodborough,  v.-p. 

Norfolk 
Meath 
Wilts 
Glouc. 

1,010 
1,621 

2,728 
1,310 

447 
853 
600 
2,208 
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St:  ' 

feM. 

County. 

Area,         Pop. 

acrea.    1      ia*l. 

Roddeu,  p. 

Somer. 

990 

268 

tothwell,  v.-p. 

Northa. 

4,430 

2,391 

lutherglen,  p. 

.a  nark 

7,954 

Rodington,  p. 

Salop 

1,615 

491 

iothwell,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,690 

265 

lutherglen,  tn.  M. 

,anark 

6,947 

Rodmarton,  p. 

Glouc. 

4,010 

416 

lottingdeau,  v.-p. 

Sussex 

8,639 

1,084 

p. 

,anark 

6,514 

Rodmel),  p.  ' 

Sussex 

1,924 

323 

loudbam,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,085 

140 

luthin,  p. 

>cnl.if[li 

1,989 

1,833 

Rodmcrsliam,  p. 

Kent 

1  ?31 

828 

lougham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,627 

374 

Juthin,  tn.  m. 

tenbigh 

3,373 

Rodney  (Stoke),  p 
Rogart,  p. 

Somer. 
Sutherl. 

2,345 

315 
1,515 

lougham,  p. 
lougliton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Lincoln 

3,810 

1,020 

1,079 
166' 

luthven,  p. 
luthwell.  p. 

•'orfar 
)umf. 

503 
1,110 

Rogate,  p. 

Ro^erstoue,  p. 

Sussex 
Monm. 

4,873 

1,117 
1,249 

loughton,  p. 
loulston,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,740 
1,520 

412 

228 

luyton-Eleven-  ) 
Town,  p.           ) 

alop 

4,698 

1,165 

ttonrn. 

2,905 

60 

lounctoii  (West),  p. 

York 

1,500 

216 

Ryarsh,  p. 

Kent 

1,551 

449 

Rollesb'y/p.11 
Rolleston,  p. 

York 
Vorfolk 
S'otts 

1,114 

1,653 

2,705 

-  189 
654 

585 

lousay   and   Egil-  ) 
say,  p.                   J 
louse-LencIi,  p. 

Orkney 
Wore. 

1,380 

1,216 
277 

Ryburgh  (Great),  p. 
Ryburgh  (Little),  p. 
Rvde.tn.  t.f. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
[ants 

1,170 
740 

(M 

199 

7,147 

Rolleston,  p. 

Staffurd 

3.647 

918 

lousham,  p. 

Oxford 

920 

134 

Lye,  p. 

ussex 

2,313 

4,592 

Rollright  (Great),  p. 

Oxford 

2,360 

445 

louth,  p. 

York 

2,382 

172 

IYK,  tn.  M.  a>.  s. 

ussex 

4,071 

Rollright  (Little),  p. 

Oxford 

780 

SO 

low,  p. 

Dumb. 

4,372 

"       p. 

u«sex 

8,541 

Rollstone,  pi 

Wilts 

836 

46 

lowberrow,  p. 

Somer. 

"954 

318 

Ryhall,  p. 

lutlancl 

2,070 

1,075 

Rolvenden,  p. 

ient 

5,622 

1,483 

lowde,  p. 

Wilts 

2,fi65 

1,128 

Lyme-Intrinsica,  p. 

)orset 

1,003 

216 

Romald-Kirk,  v.-p. 

fork 

3,776 

2,699 

Lower,  p. 

Kilkny. 

10,7*8 

2,807 

lyston,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,199 

40 

Romausleigh,  p. 

Jevon 

2,491 

246 

lowington,  p. 

Warw. 

3,424 

934 

Rytber,  p. 

ork 

8,551 

868 

Rom  ford,  p. 

Ssscx 

5,868 

Rowley,  p. 

oik 

6,450 

498 

lyton,  p. 

lurham 

5,581 

2,757 

Romford,  tu.  tr.  m.  t 

Essex 

3,791 

lowley-Regis,  p. 

tafford 

3,670 

14,249 

Ryton,  p. 

alop 

1,442 

204 

Romney       (New),  ) 
tn.-p.  *.               ) 

Kent 

2,919 

1,053 

low  1  stone,  p. 
lowner,  p. 

Heref. 
lants 

1,678 
1,191 

125 
133 

lytoii-upon-l)uns-  ) 
more,  p.               j 

Warw. 

1,650 

622 

Romuey  (Old),  p. 
Romsev,  tu.  th. 

ieiit 

lams 

2,635 

ISO 

2,080 

lowston,  p. 
loxburgh,  p. 

yincoln 
loxb. 

1,520 

228 
1,141 

acnmb,  p. 

Herts 

1,610 

313 

Romsey  (Extra  and) 
Infra),  p.              ) 

lants 

7,662 

5,654 

loxby-cum-Risby,  p 
loxliam,  p. 

jincoln 

Norfolk 

4,784 
2,204 

330 
45 

addell  and  Skip- 
ness,  p. 

Argyle 

1,498 

Ronton.  p. 
Rooss,  p. 
Roolhmg(  Abbots),  p 

Stafford 
York 
Essex 

2,670 
1,602 

330 
655 
810 

loxton,  p. 
loxwell,  p. 
loydon,  p. 

jedford 
Norfolk 

2,880 
4,755 
1,324 

622 
915 

688 

addington,  p. 
addleworth-witli-  ) 
Quick,  v.-p.         y 

,eices. 
York 

1,050 

18,280 

262 
17,799 

Soothing      (Ay-  i 
throp),  p.          ) 

Ossex 

1,394 

576 

loydou,  p. 
Roydon,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,351 
2,995 

190 

902 

aggart,  tn.-p. 
aham-Tonev,  p. 

orfolk 

4,453 

4.04S 

1,408 
1/295 

Roothing      (Beau-  \ 
champ),  p.            ) 

Essex 

1,311 

250 

loyston,  tn.-p.  w. 
loystoue,  p. 

aS.Hert. 
York 

320 
12,708 

2,061 
4,015 

aintbury,  p! 
aintfield,  tn.-p.  m. 

louc. 
'own 

1,336 
1,334 

138 
5,991 

Rootbing(Bernen),  p. 

Essex 

1,050 

100 

loyton,  tns. 

jancas. 

6,974 

alcombe,  v. 

tevon 

1,656 

Roothing  (High),  p. 

Essex 

1,803 

489 

luaboii,  v.-p. 

)enbigh 

14,361 

11,507 

al  combe-  Regis,  p. 

levon 

2,605 

476 

Roothing  (Leaden),  p. 

Sssex 

907 

204 

luan,  p. 

:iare 

10,744 

1,827 

alcott,  p. 

-'!•'. 

255 

189 

Soothing       (Mar-l 

1  222 

luan  (Lanihorne),  p 

2,250 

410 

ale,  tns. 

heater 

1,720 

garet),  p.              ) 

Sssex 

*»/4 

Ruan  (Major),  p. 

/oruw 

2,170 

173 

aleby,  p. 

jincoln 

1,770 

248 

Roothing  (White),  p 
Ropley,  p. 

Sssex 

2,520 
4  595 

426 
818 

luan  (Minor),  p. 

Jornw. 

658 
1,590 

288 
1  033 

alehurst,  p. 

Sussex 

6,481 

2,191 
63  850 

Ropsley,  p 

jincoln 

3J40 

777 

luckinge,'  p. 

Cent 

3^445 

*402 

"               f. 

,ancas. 

85^108 

Rosbercon,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,675 

1,176 

luckland,  p. 

jincoln 

713 

30 

Salford,  p. 

Bedford 

"900 

809 

Rnsbercou,  tn. 
Roscommon,  p. 
Roscommon,  tu  *. 

Kil^. 
loscom 
Roscom 

9,819 

276 
7,225 
3,097 

ludbaxton,  p. 
Rudby  -  in  -  Cleve-  ) 
land,  v.-p.             \ 

'emb. 
York 

4,142 
7,386 

669 
1,119 

Salford,  p. 
Salford  (Priors),  p  ) 
m.  s.                     ) 

Oxford 
Varw. 

1,670 
4,730 

872 
862 

Roscomroe,  p. 
Rosconnel,  p. 

King's 
KiUQu 

5,966 
2,189 

814 

620 

luddingtoii,  p. 
Ruddry,  p. 

Notts 
Glamor. 

2,190 
2,639 

2,181 
342 

Salhouse,  p. 
Saline,  p. 

Norfolk 
'ife 

2,060 

691 
1,792 

Roscrea,  p. 

4,830 

6,583 

tludtord,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,204 

232 

Saling  (Great),  p. 

Essex 

1,651 

336 

Roscrea,  tn.  th.t. 
Rose-Ash,  p. 

Devon 

5,082 

3,3b9 
687 

Eludgwick,  p. 
Rudham  (East),  p. 

Sussex 

Norfolk 

5,830 
4,231 

1,031 
999 

SALISBURY,  c.  M.  &  i 
p.  t.  s.                  ) 

Wilts 

11,657 

Rosehearty,  v. 

Aberd. 

844 

Rudham  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,835 

487 

Salkeld  (Great),  p 

Cumb. 

3,721 

497 

Rosemarkie,  tn.-p. 

Aberd. 

1,776 

SrUdston,  p. 

York 

5,060 

599 

Sail,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,802 

252 

Rosenallis,  v.-p. 

4-  119 

5,606 

Rufford,  p. 

Jaucas. 

3,102 

861 

Salmoiiby,  p. 

jincoln 

991 

110 

Roseneath,  p. 

Dumb. 

1044 

Rufforth,  p. 

York 

2,420 

299 

Salome-Berrick,  p. 

Jxford 

678 

152 

Roskeeu,  p. 
Rosliston,  p. 
Ross,  p. 

Cork 
Derby 
Heref. 

1,675 
1,197 
8,118 

879 
879 
4,017 

Rugby,  p. 
Rugby,  tn.  s. 
Ru-eley,  p. 

Warw. 
Warw. 

Stafford 

2,190 
3,411 

6,866 
6,317 
4,188 

Salpertoi),  p. 
Salt  and  Enson,  tns. 
Saltash,  tn.  s. 

Stafford 
Coruw. 

1,210 

145 
634 
1,621 

Ross,  tn.  th. 

tleref. 

2,674 

Rugeley,  tn  th. 

Stafford 

3,054 

Saltby,  p. 

jeices. 

2,680 

296 

Ross,  p. 

Galwa\ 

o3',364 

3,859 

Ruishton,  p. 

Somer. 

1,003 

453 

Saltcoats,  tn. 

Ayr 

4,338 

Ross,  or   Rosscar-  ) 
bery,  p.               f 

Cork 

13,350 

4,997 

Ruislip,  p. 
Rum  hold's-  Wyke,  p. 

Middles 
Sussex 

6,260 
645 

1,392 
818 

Salterlorth,  tns. 
Salterstown,  p. 

York 
Louth 

1,048 

673 
255 

ROJS,  or  Rosscar-  ) 
bery,  tn.  to.          ) 

Cork 

1,041 

Edinburgh,  p. 

Rumney,  p. 

Suffolk 

Miiiiin. 

1,480 
3,875 

432 
308 

Saltfleetby  (All) 
Saints),  p.      J 

jincoln 

1,169 

200 

Ross  (New),  tn.  w.  s 
Rossdroit,  p. 

Wexford 
Wexford 

8,'l66 

9,098 
1,815 

llumworth,  tus. 
Runcorn,  p. 

Lancas. 
Chester 

18,906 

1.3S6 
15,047 

Saltfteetby  (St. 
Clement),  p. 

Lincoln 

2,205 

126 

Rossduff,  p. 
Rossie    and   Inch-  ) 

Watcrf. 

197 

96 

Runcorn,  tn./. 
KUncton  (North),  p. 

Chester 
Norfolk 

2,239 

8,049 
282 

Saltfleetby  (St. 
Peter),  p. 

Lincoln 

2,003 

251 

ture,  p.                 ) 

Perth 

7 

Runcton  (South;,  p. 

Norfolk 

831 

152 

Saltford,  p. 

Sumer. 

880 

417 

Rossinan,  p. 

Kilkny. 

4,334 

856 

Runhall,  p. 

Norfolk 

834 

239 

Salthouse,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,614 

822 

Rossington,  p. 

York 

3,009 

402 

Runham,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,715 

339 

Salton,  p. 

York 

2,530 

379 

Rossinver,  p. 
Russkeen,  p. 

Lei.-Sli. 
Ross 

52,315 

11,959 
3,699 

Runningtou,  p. 
Runton,  p. 

Somer. 
Norfolk 

323 
1,448 

93 

485 

Salton,  p. 
Saltwood,  p. 

Had. 
Kent 

2,600 

697 
609 

Rosslare,  p. 

Wexford 

2.532 

895 

Rtmwell,  p. 

Essex 

2,059 

334 

Salwarpe,  p. 

Wore. 

1.850 

416 

Rosslee,  p. 

Mavo 

3,701 

694 

Ruscombe,  p. 

Berks 

1,219 

239 

Sambourn,  b. 

Warw. 

658 

Rossmiuoge,  p. 
Rossmire,  p. 

Wexford 
Waterf. 

4,549 
8,161 

97b 
2,190 

Rush,  tn. 
Rushall,  p. 

Dublin 

Norfolk 

U70 

1,603 
267 

Sampford  (Arun- 
dell),  p. 

Somer. 

1,114 

415 

Rossurry,  p. 

Fermai 

7.504 

2,719 

Rushall,  p. 

Wilts 

2,164 

262 

Sampford  (Brett),  p 

fiomer. 

932 

246 

Rosstrevor,  tn    t. 
Rostellau,  p. 
Rostberne,  p. 
Rothbury,  tn.-p. 

Down 
Cork 
Cbestei 
North. 

2.25S 
19,090 
34,796 

764 
828 
4,190 
2,545 

Rushall,  v.-p. 
llushbrooke,  p. 
Rushbury,  p. 
Rushden,  p. 

Stafford 
Suffolk 
Salop 
Herts 

1,294 
1,06( 
4,132 
1,486 

1,946 
184 
49 
S3 

Sampford  (Courtt- 
iiav),  p. 
Sampford  (Great),  p 
Sampford  (Little),  p 

Devon 
Essex 
Essex 

7,962 
2,224 
1,990 

1,084 
906 
471 

Rotherbv,  p. 
Rotheirield,  v.-p. 
Rotherfield(Grays),p 
Rotherfield     (Pep-  ; 
pard),  p.              ) 
Rotherliam,  p. 
Rotherham,  tn.  in. 

Lcices. 
Sussex 
Oxford 

Oxford 
York 
York 

766 
14,733 
2.910 
2,158 
12,640 

ISO 
3,53 
1,518 
40 
16,73 
6.32 

llusl.den,  v.-p. 
llushen,  p. 
Kushlord,  p. 
Rusbmere,  p. 
lliishmere   (Wood- 
bridge),  p. 
Rushock,  p. 

Northa. 
1  si..  Mai 
Nrf.Suf 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Wore. 

2,770 

4,250 
759 
2,142 
1,218 

1,46 

11 

67 
21 

Sampford  (Fever- 
ell),  p. 
Sampford  (Spiney),; 

Sampson  (St.),  p. 
Sampson  (St.),  p. 
Saucreed,  p. 
Sancton,  p. 

Devon 
Devon 
Cornw. 
Guerns 
Cornw. 
York 

2,000 
1,72 
1,47 

4,47 

4,70 

855 
522 
336 
2,006 
1,394 
519 

Rotherbithe,  p. 

Surrey 

"886 

17.80 

Rusbolme,  tns. 

Lancas. 

3,67 

Sandall  (Great),  v.- 

York 

7,272 

4,036 

Eotbentborpe,  p. 

Rotherwick,  p. 

Northa 
Hants 

1,20 
1,92 

24 
45 

Rushtou,  p. 
Kuskington,  p. 

Northa 
Lincoln 

2,960 
4,750 

42 
1,02 

Sandall  (Kirk),  p. 
Sand  bach,  p. 

York 
Chester 

990 
16,311 

239 
8,552 

Rothes,  p. 

Elgin 

2,02 

Ru*per,  p. 

Sussex 

8,126 

63 

Sandbach,  tn.  ih. 

Chester 

2,752 

Rotheaay,  p. 

Bute 

7,35 

Russagh,  p. 

Westm. 

2,56<J 

45 

Sandbridge,  p. 

Herts 

5,76C 

864 

Rothesay,  tu.  u.  to. 

Bute 

7,10 

Rustuigton,  p. 

Sussex 

1,287 

84 

Sanderstead,  p. 

Surrey 

2.24E 

235 

Rothiemay,  p. 
Roth  lev,  v.-p. 
Sothwcll,  v.-p. 

Banff 
Leices. 
York 

5,48 
8,71 

1,41 

2,04 
7,54 

Ruston  (East),  p. 
Ruston  (Parva),  p. 
Ruston  (South),  p. 

Norfolk 
York 
Norfolk 

2,494 
Oil 

471 

84 
18 
11 

Sandford,  v.-p. 
Sandford  (Orcas),  p 
Sandford  (Orcus),  p 

Devon 
Oxford 

Somer. 

7,791 
1,85( 
1,09 

1,970 
)         526 

310 
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Sandford,  p. 

Oxf,,rd 

1,680 

273 

Scropton,  p. 

Derby 

3,340 

515 

Shankill,  p. 

Arm.  Do 

6,222 

9,342 

Sandhurst,  p. 

Berks 

4,562 

815 

Scruton,  p. 

York 

2,006 

465 

Shankill,  p. 

Roscom 

6,611 

1,721 

Sandhurst,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,227 

494 

Pculcoates,  p. 

York 

1,010 

22,325 

Shanklin,  p. 

Hants 

802 

855 

Sandhurst,  p. 

Kent 

4,382 

1,235 

Scullngestown,  p 

Kildare 

2,468 

366 

Shanlis,  p. 

Louth 

2,038 

428 

Sandiacre,  v.-p. 
Sandingham,  p. 
Sandon,  p. 

Derby 
Norfolk 
Essex 

1,480 
1,172 
2,278 

636 

i  Sculthorpe,  p. 
Scurlockstow  n,  p. 
Scybor-y-Coed,  tng. 

Norfolk 
Meath 
Cardig. 

2,055 
2,590 

677 
802 
593 

Shanrahan,  p. 
Shap,  tn.-p.  m. 
Shapinshay,  isl. 

Tip. 
Westml. 
Orkney 

24,923 
27,770 

6,219 
1,009 
899 

Sandon,  p 

Herts 

3,943 

770 

'  Seaborough,  p. 

Somcr 

"581 

104 

Shapwick,  p. 

Dorset 

3,070 

444 

Saudon,  p. 
Sandwich,  tu.  M.  w.i 

Stafford 
Kent 

3,640 

556 
2,966 

Seacombe,  tns. 
Seacroft,  tn«. 

Chester 
York 

3,044 
1,093 

Shapwick,  p. 
Shardlow,  tn3. 

Somcr. 
Derby 

3,781 

416 
1121 

Sandwick,  p. 

Orkney 

1,107 

Seaford,  tn.-p. 

Sussex 

2,235 

997 

Shareshill,  p. 

Stafford 

1.985 

540 

Sandy,  p. 

Bedford 

4,010 

1,946 

Seagoe,  p. 

Armagh 

9,74fi 

10,503 

Sharnbrook,  p. 

Bedford 

2,880 

888 

Sandymount,  v. 
Sanquhar,  p. 

Dublin 
Dumf. 

1,419 
4,071 

Seagrave,  p. 
Sengry,  p 

Leices. 
Wilts 

2,470 
1,014 

428 
261 

Sharnford,  p. 
Sharringtnn,  p. 

Leices. 
Norfolk 

740 
863 

611 

262 

Sanquhar,  tn.  M. 

Dumf. 

1,884 

Seaham,  p. 

Durham 

3,079 

929 

Shaugh-Prior,  p. 

Devon 

8,707 

654 

"               p. 

Dumf. 

2,881 

Seaham-Haihour,  tn 

Durham 

729 

Shawbury,  p. 

Salop 

7,221 

973 

Santon-TTouse,  p. 
Santry,  tn  -p. 

Norfolk 
Dublin 

1,500 
4,726 

84 
1,140 

Seal,  p. 
Seal,  p. 

Kent 
Surrey 

4,374 
2,967 

1,566 
508 

Shaw-eum-Dor-   ) 
mington,  p.       ( 

Berks 

1,989 

653 

Sapcote,  p. 
Sapev  (Lower),  p. 

Leices. 
Wore. 

1,880 
1,697 

724 

248 

Seal  (Nether  and  ) 
Over),  p.           ) 

Leices. 

4.890 

1,330 

Shawell,  p.' 
Shebbear,  p. 

Leices 
Devon 

1,407 

5,827 

207 
1,151 

Sapey  (Upper),  p 

Heref. 

2,190 

851 

Seamer,  p. 

York 

2,610 

251 

Sheen,  p. 

Stafford 

2,790 

395 

Sapiston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,230 

255 

Seamer,  p. 

York 

7,760 

1,246 

Sheepshed,  p. 

Leices. 

5,280 

3,759 

Sapperton,  p. 
Sapperton,  p. 
Sarnesfield,  p. 

Glouc. 
Lincoln 
Heref. 

3,908 
656 
1,256 

646 
61 
135 

Seapntrick,  p. 
Searhy-with-Owm  -  ) 

by,  P.               f 

Down 
Lincoln 

7,683 
1,860 

9,302 
289 

Sheepstor,  p. 
Sheepwash,  p. 
Sheepy  (Magna),  p 

Devon 
Leices. 

3,595 
1,971 
2,650 

126 
525 

637 

Sarrat,  p. 

Herts 

1,550 

613 

Seasalter,  p. 

Kent 

3,171 

1,240 

Sheepy  (Parva),  p. 

Leices 

600 

112 

Sarsden,  p. 

Oxford 

1,770 

188 

Seasoncote,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,413 

111 

Sheering,  p. 

Essex 

1,6-28 

514 

Satterleigh,  p. 

Devon 

515 

67 

Seaton,  v  -p. 

Devon 

2,821 

2047 

Sheerness,  tn.  *. 

Kent 

8,549 

Saul,  p. 

Down 

5,272 

1,820 

Seaton,  p. 

Rutland 

2,060 

511 

SHKFFIKLD,  M.  &   ) 

Saul,  p. 

Glouc. 

664 

550 

Seaton-Caretv,  tns. 

Durham 

... 

728 

p.  t.  ,.                 > 

York 

135,310 

Saundliy,  p. 

Notts 

1,373 

88 

Seaton-I'elaval,  tns. 

North. 

2,726 

Sheffin.  p. 

Kilknv 

2,488 

696 

Saunderton,  p. 

Bucks 

1,590 

380 

Seaton-Ross,  p. 

York 

3,380 

668 

Shefford  (East),  p 

Berks" 

1,041 

68 

Sausthorpe,  p. 
Saviour  (St.),  p 

Lincoln 
Devon 

728 
85 

193 
2,121 

Seavington    (St.) 
Mary),  p.          \ 

Somer. 

988 

390 

Shefford  (West),  p. 
Sheinton,  p. 

Berks 
Salop 

2,196 
946 

62:« 
138 

Saviour  (St.),  p 
Saviour  (St.),  p. 

York 
Gnern. 

2,273 

2,760 
1,037 

Seavington     (St.  ) 
Michael),  p.      f 

Somer 

280 

265 

Sheldon,  p. 
Sheldon,  p. 

Devon 
Warw. 

1,681 
2,514 

177 
465 

Saviour  (St.),  P. 

Jersey 

3,404 

Sebergham,  p. 

Cumb. 

5,890 

855 

ShHdwich,  p. 

Kent 

1,896 

557 

Sawbridgeworth,  p. 

Herts 

6,606 

2,571 

Seckington,  p. 

Warw. 

806 

128 

Shelf,  tns. 

York 

3,414 

Sawley,  v.-p. 
Sawstbn,  p. 

Derby 
Camb. 

1,915 

1,856 

1,934 
1.124 

Sedbergh,  tn.-p.  tc. 
Sedgeberrow,  p. 

York 
Wore. 

52,882 
1,042 

4,574 
348 

Shelfanger,  p. 
Shellord,  p. 

Norfolk 
Notts 

1,719 
3,560 

424 
775 

Sawtry  (All  Saints),  p 

Hunt. 

693 

Sedgebrook,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,642 

279 

Shelford  (Great),  p 

Camb. 

1,900 

1,038 

Sax  by,  p. 

Leices. 

1,430 

140 

Sedgefteld,  tn  -p  ./. 

Durham 

17,471 

2,192 

Shetland,  p. 

Suffolk 

540 

91 

Saxby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,322 

120 

Scdgeford,  p. 

Norfolk 

4,180 

765 

Shelley,  tns. 

York 

1,880 

Sax  by,  p. 
Saxelby,  p. 
Saxelby,  p. 

Lincoln 
Leices. 
Lincoln 

2,322 
1,290 
4,270 

278 
118 
1,137 

Sedgehill,  p. 
Se  dgley,  v.-p. 
Sedlescomb,  p. 

Wilts 
Stafford 
Sussex 

1,175 
7,364 
2,049 

179 

29,447 
714 

Shelley,  p. 
Shelley,  p. 
Shellingfoid,  p. 

Essex 

Suffolk 
Berks 

"600 
928 
1,717 

215 
138 

293 

Saxham  (Great),  p. 

Suffolk 

1,428 

293 

Seethins,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,630 

451 

Shellow-Bowells,  p 

Essex 

457 

151 

Saxham  (Little),  p. 
Saxlingham,  p. 
Saxlingham  (Netli-  ) 
ergate),  p.            f 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,381 
1,498 
2,111 

191 

182 

636 

Seigl.ford,  p. 
Seirkieran,  p. 
Selattyn,  p. 
Selborne,  p. 

Stafford 
King's 
Salop 
Hants 

4,451 

5,825 
5,553 
8,506 

851 
1,200 
1,071 
1,114 

Shelsley  (Beau-    i 
champ),  p.        > 
Shelsley  (Walsh),  p 
Shelswell,  p. 

Wore. 
Wore. 
Oxford 

2,196 
468 
809 

560 
63 
43 

Saxlingham      ) 
(Thorpe),  p  f 

Norfolk 

2,111 

148 

Selby,  tn.-p.  m. 
Selliam,  p. 

York 
Sussex 

3,180 
1,042 

6,340 
U'O 

Shelton,  p. 
Shelton,  p. 

Bedford 

Norfolk 

1,080 
1,292 

124 

208 

Saxmundham,  tn-) 

Suffolk 

1  ion 

Selkirk,  tn.-p.  M.  tr. 

Selkirk 

4,347 

3,314 

Shelton,  p. 

Notts 

740 

119 

p.  M.                    i 

1,101 

i,IbU 

Sellack,  p. 

Hrref. 

1,640 

326 

Shelve,  p 

Salop 

1,285 

88 

Snxtead,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,202 

441 

Selling,  p. 

Kent 

2,463 

697 

ShenfieH  p. 

Essex 

2,397 

938 

Saxthorpe,  p. 
Saxton,  p. 

Norfolk 
York 

2,113 

4022 

850 
493 

Selling,  p. 
Selmestou,  p 

Kent 
Sussex 

2,055 
1,590 

550 
260 

Shenington,  p. 
Shenley,  v.-p. 

Oxford 
Herts 

1,340 
4,056 

437 

1,297 

Scalby,  p. 
Scaldwell,  p. 

York 
Northa 

11,935 
1,060 

1,829 
S98 

Selsey,  v.-p 
Selston,  p. 

Sussex 
Notts 

4,314 
2,330 

934 
2,101 

Shenley,  p. 
Shenstone,  p. 

Bucks 

Stafford 

290 
8,451 

493 
2,043 

Sciileby,  p. 

Cumb. 

3,100 

696 

Selworthy,  p. 

Somer. 

2,219 

489 

Shephall,  p 

Herts 

1,142 

242 

Scalford,  p. 

Leices. 

2,520 

555 

Semer,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,248 

558 

Shepperton.  p. 

Middles 

1,541 

807 

Scamblesby,  p. 
Scnmpton,  p. 
SCARBOROUGH,  tn.  ) 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
York 

2,150 
2,147 

532 

Semley,  p 
Semperingham,  p. 
Send,  p. 

Wilts 
Lincoln 
Surrey 

2,945 
3,480 
5,162 

699 
695 
1,555 

Shepreth,  p. 
Sliepton  (Beau-    ) 
chain  p),  p         y 

Camb. 
Somer. 

1,269 

836 

321 

647 

M.  &  P.  th.  S.          f 

12,915 

Sennen,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,300 

Shepton-Mallet,  p. 

Somer. 

3,572 

5,116 

Scarcliff,  p. 
Scariff,  v. 

Derby 
Clare 

3,674 

572 
954 

Sephton,  p. 
Sepulchre  (St.),  p 

Lancas 
Middles 

21,168 

7,278 
13,452 

Sheptou-MaUet,tn  ) 
t.f.                      f 

Somer. 

3,885 

Scarishrick,  tns. 
Scarle  (North),  p 

Lancas 
Lincoln 

1,955 

2,1(9 
595 

Seskinan.p. 
Sessay,  p. 

Watert. 
York 

16,98" 
3,606 

2,685 
473 

Sliepton  (Mon-    » 
tague),  p.          ) 

Somer 

2,421 

412 

Scarle  (South),  p. 

Notts 

2,050 

510 

Setchey,  p. 

Norfolk 

760 

96 

Sherborne,  p. 

Glouc. 

4,560 

674 

Seaming,  p 
Scarrin^ton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Notts 

3,470 
910 

637 
230 

Settle,  tn.  t. 
Settrington,  p. 

York 
York 

5,540 

1,976 
825 

Sherborne  (St.  ) 
John),  p.       f 

Hants 

3,885 

796 

Scartho,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,390 

211 

Suvenhampton,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,600 

653 

Sherborne  (Monk),  p 

Hants 

3,342 

581 

Scawby,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,930 

1,606 

Stvenoaks,  p. 

Kent 

6,000 

4,878 

Sherborne,  p. 

Dorset 

6,467 

5,242 

Scawton,  p. 

York 

2.768 

153 

Seveiioaks,  tn.  8. 

Kent 

1,850 

Sherborne,  tn.  th. 

Dorset 

3,878 

Scole,  p. 

Norfolk 

'821 

682 

Severn-Stoke,  p. 

Wore. 

8,269 

726 

Sherbourne,  p. 

Warw. 

1,'ilO 

153 

Scone,  v.-p, 

Perth 

2,381 

Scvincote,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,413 

111 

Sherburn,  tu.-p.  /. 

York 

11,896 

3,754 

Scoonie,  p. 

Fife 

3,115 

Sevington,  p. 

Kent 

832 

104 

Slierburn,  p. 

York 

4,fi30 

656 

Scopwick,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,'igo 

413 

Shabbington,  p. 

Bucks 

2,138 

897 

Shercock,  p. 

Cavan 

8,221 

3,481 

Scorhorough,  p. 

York 

1,324 

90 

Shackerstone,  p. 

Leices. 

2,653 

466 

Shere,  p. 

Surrey 

6,396 

1,403 

Scotforth,  tns. 

Nancas 

693 

Shadingfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,369 

214 

Shereford,  p. 

Norfolk 

842 

70 

Scothern,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,500 

572 

Shndox  hurst,  p. 

Kent 

1,932 

186 

Sherfield(  English),  p. 

Hants 

1,780 

312 

Scot-Willoughby,  p. 
Scotter,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

556 
4,630 

23 
1,158 

Shadwell,  p. 
SHAFTESBURY,  p.M.i 

Middles 
Dorset 

99 

11,702 
2,503 

Sherfield-upon-    { 
Loddon,  p.        ) 

Hants 

2,236 

615 

Scotton,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,920 

488 

Dorset 

9,404 

Sherford,  p. 

Devon 

2,326 

523 

Scottow,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,120 

650 

Shalhourne,  p. 

Bks.WL 

5,355 

1,023 

Sheriff  (Hales),  p. 

Sal.-Sta. 

6,639 

1,010 

Sconlton,  p. 
Scrabby,  p. 

Norfolk 
Cavan 

2,193 
5,479 

365 
1,865 

Shalden,  p. 
Shalfleet,  p. 

Hants 
Hants 

1,509 
6623 

200 
1,245 

Sheriff  (Hutton),  p. 
Sherlockstown,  p. 

York 
Kildare 

9,425 

918 

1,530 
49 

Scrafield,  p. 

Lincoln 

670 

38 

Shalford,  p. 

Kssex 

2,455 

816 

Shermanbury,  p. 

Sussex 

1,911 

458 

Scraptoft,  p. 

Leices. 

1,450 

120 

Shalford,  p. 

Surrey 

2,590 

1,176 

Shernborne,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,300 

139 

Scrathy,  p. 

Norfolk- 

177 

Shalstone,  p. 

Bucks 

1,320 

247 

Sherringham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,356 

1,374 

Scrayingham,  p. 
Scredinaton,  p. 
Scremby.p. 
Screvston,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Notts 

4,689 
1,850 

970 
1,150 

466 
364 

805 
307 

Shanagolden  p. 
Shanbogh,  p. 
Shancough,  p. 
Shandrum,  p. 

Limer. 
Kilknv. 
Sligo 
Cork 

4,183 
1,802 
5441 
13,451 

1,912 
416 
709 
3,069 

Sherrington,  p. 
Sherrington,  p. 
Sherston  (Miigna),  p. 
Sherston  (Parva).  p 

Bucks 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Wilts 

1,78(J 
1,280 
4,280 
950 

826 
189 
1,589 
175 

Scrivalsby,  p. 
Scriven,  tns. 

Lincoln 
York 

2,142 

153 

1,413 

Shnngton   p. 
Shankill,  p. 

Leices. 
Kilknv. 

1,590 
6,489 

65 
1,753 

Sherwill,  p. 
Shetland,  isls. 

Devon 
Ork.-Sh 

4,762 

725 
31,078 

Scrooby,  p. 

Notts 

l',520 

271 

Shankill,  p. 

Antrim     1  5,4l;3 

103,000 

Shettleston,  v.-p. 

Lanark 

6,564 

i 

48 
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turn 

County 

KM. 

Sf. 

P^AC.. 

County. 

Aren, 
acres. 

Pop. 

!35I. 

PLACS. 

County. 

Area, 
acrei. 

Pop. 

1851. 

Shevington,  tns. 

Uiicas. 

1,147 

Shnte,  p. 

Devon 

2,738 

697 

Sleaford,  tn.  m. 

Lincoln 

3,729 

Sbeviock,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,627 

673 

Shutlington,  p. 

Warw. 

980 

168 

Sleaford  (New),  p. 

Lincoln 

3,'ieo 

3,539 

Shields  (North),  tn./ 

North. 

8,882 

Shyane,  p. 

Tip. 

909 

151 

Sleaford  (Old),  p. 

Lincoln 

1,150 

367 

Shields  South),  tn  ) 

M    &  P.  U>.                 J 

North. 

... 

28,974 

Sibbertswold',  p. 

Northa. 
Kent 

2,048 
1,836 

376 
4,232 

Sleat,  p. 
Sleaty,  p. 

Inveru. 
Queen's 

"671 

2,531 
209 

Shiftnal,  p. 

Salop 

11,441 

6,617 

Sibdon-Carwood,  p. 

Salop 

1,090 

60 

Slebeckip. 

Hemb. 

4,586 

353 

Shiffnal,  tn.  t. 
Shilbottle,  p. 
Slnldon,  tns 

Salop 
North. 
Durham 

7,704 

1,598 
1,298 
2,144 

Sibsey,  p. 
Sibson,  p. 
Sibthorpe,  p. 

Lincoln 
Leices 
Notts 

5,460 

3,817 
680 

1,372 
484 
146 

Sledmere,  p. 
SI.IGO,  tn.  r.  t.  s. 
SligufT,  p. 

York 
Sligo 
Carlow 

6,650 
6,756 

437 
11,209 
1,575 

Shillingford,  p 
Shillingford  (St.  ) 
George),  p.       J 

Berks 
Devon 

1,717 
897 

293 
-     69 

Sibton,  p. 
Sidbury,  v.-p. 
Sidbury,  p. 

Suffolk 
Devon 
Salop 

2,861 
6,827 
1,277 

501 
1,872 
61 

Slimbridge,  p. 
Slindon  (with  Gum-) 
ber),  p.                  f 

Glouc. 
Sussex 

4,430 
2,504 

859 
619 

Shillingstone,  p. 

Dorset 

2,223 

603 

Siddan!pP 

Meath 

5,164 

1,092 

Slinfold,  p. 

Sussex 

4,330 

702 

Shilton,  p. 

Oxford 

1,595 

319 

Siddington     (St.  ) 

Slingsby,  p. 

York 

2,363 

632 

Shilton,  p. 

Warw. 

1,075 

488 

Mary  and  St.  \ 

Glouc. 

1,950 

502 

Slipton,  p. 

Northa. 

720 

155 

Shilvodan  Grange,  p 

Antrim 

3,547 

1,220 

Peter),  p.          ) 

Sloley,  p 

Norfolk 

719 

294 

Shimpling,  p. 

Norfolk 

780 

215 

Side,  p. 

Glouc. 

614 

42 

Slouch,  v.  t. 

Bucks 

1,189 

Shimpling,  p. 
Shinrliffe,  tns. 
Shiufield,  p. 
Shingay,  p. 

Suffolk 

5erks 
Camb. 

2,698 

4,514 

754 

470 
1,175 
1,157 
142 

Sidestraud,  p. 
Sidlesham,  p. 
Sidmonton,  p. 
Sidmouth,  p. 

Norfolk 
Sussex 
Hants 
Devon 

660 
4,109 
4,470 
1,600 

140 
911 
145 
3,441 

Smailholm,  p. 
Smallburgh,  p. 
Sniiilley,  tns. 
Smallwood,  tus. 

Roxb. 

Norfolk 
Derby 
Chester 

1  ,'  47 

617 
601 
801 
619 

Shingham,  p. 

Norfolk 

935 

67 

Sidmouth,  in.  /.  s. 

Devon 

2,516 

Smarden,  p. 

Kent 

5,880 

1,206 

Shinrone,  v.-p. 
Shipborne,  p. 

ting's 
Kent 

4,869 
1,906 

1,869 
442 

Sigglesthorne,  p. 
Sigston-Kirby,  p. 

York 
York 

6,319 
3,369 

70S 
282 

Smarmore,  p. 
Smeaton  (Great),  p. 

Louth 
York 

1,696 
7,192 

343 
974 

Shipdham,  v.-p. 

Norfolk 

4560 

1,769 

Silchester.  p. 

Hants 

1,881 

456 

Smeaton  (Kirk),  p. 

York 

1,770 

372 

Shipham,  p. 

Somer. 

7fi6 

610 

Sileby,  v  -p. 

Leices. 

2,190 

1,660 

Smeeth,  p. 

Kent 

1,611 

460 

Shiplake,  p. 
Shipley,  p. 
Shipley,  tiu. 
Shipley,  tns. 

Oxford 
Sussex 
Derby 
York 

2,692 
7,698 

569 
1,277 
665 
3,272 

Silian,  p. 
Silkstone,  p. 
Silk-Willoughby,  p. 
Silsden,  tns 

Cardig. 
York 
Lincoln 
York 

2,182 
14,991 
2,505 

335 
21,298 
256 
2,346 

Smeeton-Wcsterby,  ) 
tns.                      j 
Smethcott,  p. 
Smethwick,  v. 

Leices. 
Salop 
Stafford 

2,705 

553 
358 
8,379 

Shipnveadow,  p. 
Shi|'8ton-upon-    ) 
Stour,  tn.-p.  s.  j 

Suffolk 
Wore. 

"820 
1,198 

615 
1,836 

Silsoe,  h. 
Silton,  p. 
Silton  (Over),  p. 

Bedford 
Dorset 
York 

1,267 
3,694 

755 
363 

285 

Smisby,  p. 
Snailwell,  p. 
Snaith,  tn  -p. 

Derby 
Camb. 
York 

2,014 
32,435 

293 
323 
11,365 

Shiptou,  p. 
Shipton(Bellinger),p. 
Shipton-upon-  ) 
Cheiwell,  p.  f 
Shipton  (Moyne),  p. 

Salcp 
lants 
Oxford 
Glouc. 

1,723 
2.516 
1,220 
2,298 

191 

308 
135 
403 

Silvermines,  v. 
Silverstone,  p. 
Silverton,  v.-p. 
Silvington,  p. 
Simonburn.  p. 

lip. 

Northa. 
Devon 
Salop 
North. 

2,'ilO 
4,714 
493 
13,372 

488 
1,134 
1,376 
27 
1,080 

Snape,  p. 
Snarestone,  p. 
Snarford,  p. 
Snargate,  p. 
Snave,  p. 

Suffolk 
Leices. 
Lincoln 
Kent 
Kent 

2,100 
1,325 
1,120 
1,591 
1,491 

676 

15 

74 
53 

Shipton  (Oliffe),  p. 
Shipton  (Sollars),  p. 
Shipton-under-    ) 
Wychwood,  p.  J 

Glouc. 
Clone. 
Oxford 

1,050 
1,160 
11,652 

241 
96 
2,958 

Simpson  (with  Fen-) 
ny  Stratford),  p.  J 
Singleton,  D. 
Sinnington,  p. 

Bucks 

Sussex 
York 

1,330 
5,010 
3,390 

540 
603 
579 

Snead,  p. 
Sneaton,  p. 
Snel  land,  p. 
Snelston,  p. 

Montg. 
York 
Lincoln 
Derby 

644 

4,040 

1J960 

62 
257 
127 
889 

Sliirburn,  p. 

Oxford 

2,411 

250 

Sisland,  p. 

Norfolk 

406 

77 

Sneuton,  p. 

Notts 

720 

8,440 

Shire-Newton,  p. 

rlonm. 

3,544 

933 

Siston,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,827 

926 

Snetterton,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,189 

252 

Shirland,  p. 
Shirley,  p. 
Shitlington,  tns. 
Shitlington,  p. 
Shobdon,  p. 
Shobrooke,  p. 

Derby 
Derby 
York 
Bedford 
Teref. 
)evon 

2,942 
3,560 

6.030 
3,337 
3,835 

1,268 
659 
1,958 
1,598 
538 
812 

Sithncy,  p. 
Sittinghourne,  tn.-p 
Sixhills,  p. 
Six-Mile-Bridge,  tn 
Skeffington,  p. 
Skeffiing,  p. 

Jornw. 
Kent 
Lincoln 
Clare 
Leices. 
York 

5,898. 
1,008 
1,692 

2,'l32 
4,652 

2,773 
2,897 
175 
762 
205 
212 

Snettisham,  v.-p. 
Snitterbv,  p. 
Smtterfield,  p. 
Snizort,  p. 
Snodland  and  Pad-  ) 
dlesworth,  p.        j 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Warw. 
Invern. 
Kent 

15,240 
1,640 
3,725 

2,072 

1,172 
283 
897 
3,102 

625 

Shock  lach,  p. 

Chester 

2,691 

405 

Skegby,  p. 

Notts 

1,456 

865 

Snoreham,  p. 

Essex 

399 

155 

Shoebury  (North),  p. 
Shoebury  (South),  p 
Sholden,  p. 

Sssex 
Ossex 
Kent 

2,131 
5,150 
1,985 

192 
158 
430 

Skegness,  p 
Skellingthurpe,  p. 
Skelton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Cumb. 

2,474 
6,220 
6,326 

366 

584 
776 

Snoring  (Great),  p. 
Snoring  (Little),  p 
Snowshill,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Glouc. 

1,645 
1,524 
2,294 

656 
283 
803 

Shopland,  p. 

Essex 

1,039 

61 

Skelton,  p. 

York 

2,320 

347 

Soberton,  p. 

Hants 

5,814 

1,147 

Shoreditch     (St.) 
Leonard),  p.     j 

Middles. 

646 

109,257 

Skelton,  p. 
Skendleby,  p. 

York 
Lincoln 

1,044 
1,710 

1,299 
326 

Sockburn,  p. 
Sodbury  (Little),  p. 

Du.-Yor 
Glouc. 

2,638 
1,071 

218 
128 

Shoreham,  p. 

Kent 

5,500 

1,192 

Skene,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,862 

Sodbury  (Old),  p 

Glouc. 

3,637 

820 

Shoreham,  p. 

Sussex 

1,870 

278 

Skenfreth,  p. 

Monm. 

4,720 

619 

Soham,  p. 

Camb. 

12,706 

4,706 

Shoreham  (New),  p. 

Sussex 

170 

2,590 

Skerne,  p. 

York 

2,733 

194 

Soham,  tn.  i. 

Camb. 

2.756 

Shoreham(New),tu.». 

Sussex 

30,563 

Skerry,  p. 

Antrim 

26,176 

5,332 

Solihull,  tn.-p.  w. 

Warw. 

11,296 

3,277 

Shorncote,  p 
Shorne  and  Mers-  ) 
ton,  p.                 J 
Shorwell,  p. 
Shotley,  p. 

Wilts 
Kent 
Hants 
North. 

"485 
3,214 

3,685 
1  2,460 

29 
984 
678 

1,227 

Skerton,  v. 
Skeyton,  p. 
Skibbereen,  tn.  w  s 
Skidbrooke,  p. 
Skidby,  p. 

Lancas. 
Norfolk 
Cork 
Lincoln 
York 

1,261 

3,455 
1,260 

1,586 

6,440 
404 
361 

Seller's-  Hope,  p. 
Solloghodbeg,  p. 
Solloghodmore,  p. 
Sombourn  (King's),  p 
Sombourn  (Little),  p. 

Heref. 
Tip. 
Tip. 
Hants 
Hants 

1,152 
2,201 
fi,657 
7,425 
1,521 

147 

854 
2.176 
1,242 
101 

Shotlev,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,051 

605 

Skilgate,  p. 

Somer. 

2,108 

266 

Somerby,  p. 

Leices. 

1,000 

503 

Shotswelf,  p. 

Warw. 

1860 

328 

Skillington,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,140 

490 

Somerby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,990 

297 

Shottesbrook,  p. 
Shottesham  (All) 
Saints),  p.         t 

Berks 
Norfolk 

1,316 

123 

537 

Skinnand,  p. 
Skipness,  p. 
Skipsea  p. 

Lincoln 

600 
6,974 

80 
791 
844 

Somerby,  p. 
Somercotes     ) 
(North),  p.  ) 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,940 
8,622 

70 
1,039 

Shottesham   (St  ) 
Mary,  &c.).  p.  f 
Shottisham,  p. 
Shotton,  tns. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Durham 

3.546 
1,135 

352 
872 
1,607 

sat, 

Skipwith,  p. 
Skirbeck,  p. 

York 
York 
York 
Lincoln 

25,775 

5,789 
2,630 

7,146 
4,962 
705 
2,429 

Somercotes     i 
(South),  p.  ) 
Somerford  (Great),  p 
Somerford         I 

Lincoln 

Wilts 
Wilts 

2,597 
1,770 
1  640 

400 
556 
873 

Shotts,  p. 
Shotwick,  p. 

Lanark 
Chester 

3,574 

5,982 
874 

Skircoat,  tns. 
Skirk,  p. 

York 
Queen's 

3,387 

6,910 
696 

(Keynes),  p.  ) 
Somerford  (Little),  p. 

Wilts 

1,392 

857 

Shouldham,  p. 
Shouldham        ) 
(Thorpe),  p.  f 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

3,888 
1,430 

706 
293 

Skirling,  p. 
Skirpenbeck,  p. 
Skreen,  p. 

Peebles 
York 
Meath 

1,560 
4,522 

316 
190 
873 

Somerleyton,  p. 
Somcrsall-Herbert,  p. 
Somersby,  p. 

Suffolk 
Derby 
Lincoln 

1,410 
697 
600 

627 
111 
64 

Shrawardine,  p. 
Shrawley,  p. 

SHBKWSBUhY,     tn    ) 
M.  &  P.  tt>.  *.             J 

Shrewton,  p. 

Salop 
Wore. 
Salop 
Wilts 

1,951 
1,877 

2,17b 

185 

647 
19,681 
682 

Skreen,  p. 
Skreen,  p. 
Skull,  p. 
Skull,  v. 
Slaidburn,  v.-p. 

fKBord 
Cork 
Cork 
York 

13,238 
1,366 
37,923 

40,321 

2,963 
4:59 
11,000 
635 
1,682 

Somersham,  v.-p. 
Somersham,  p. 
Somerton,  tn.-p.  t. 
Somertou,  p. 
Somerton,  p. 

Hunt. 
Suffolk 
Somer. 
Oxford 

Suffolk 

4,121 

1,027 
6,925 
2,140 

1,040 

1,653 
422 
2,140 
342 
136 

Shrivenham,  v.-p. 

Berks 

8.430 

2,165 

Slains  and  Forrir,  p 

Aberd. 

1  322 

Somerton  (East),  p. 

Norfolk 

798 

57 

Shronell,  p. 
Shropham,  p. 

Shrole',  p. 

Tip. 

Norfolk 
Mayo 
Longf. 

2,806 
2,67fe 
10,862 
6,746 

961 
613 

3,004 

2,785 

Slaithwaite,  tns. 
Slayley,  p. 
Slamanan,  p. 
Slane,  tn.-p. 

York 
North. 
Stirling 
Meath 

7,430 
6,917 

2,852 
681 
1,655 
2,050 

Somerton  (West),  p. 
Sompting,  p. 
Sonning,  p. 
Soothill,  tns. 

Norfolk 
Sussex 
Be.-Oxf. 
York 

1,189 
2930 
9.813 

262 
659 
2,695 
5,059 

Shrule,  p. 

Queen' 

982 

132 

Slanes,  p. 

Down 

946 

461 

Sopley  p. 

Hants 

4,400 

896 

Shuckburgh  (Uw-» 
er),  p.                   j 
Shuckburgh     (Up-  ] 

Warw. 
Warw. 

870 
910 

160 
30 

Slapton,  p. 
Slapton,  p. 
Slapton,  p. 

Bucks 
Devon 
Northa. 

840 
3,430 
930 

298 
706 
217 

Sopworth,  p. 
Sorbie,  p. 
Sorn,  p. 

Wilts 
Wigton 
Ayr 

1,011 

220 
1,886 
4,174 

per),  p. 
Slmdv-Camps,  p. 
Shurdrington  '? 
(Gnat),  p.    J 
Slmstoke,  p. 

Camb. 
Glouc. 
Warw. 

2,332 
883 
8,84 

896 
173 
B4/ 

Slaugham,  p. 
Slaughter  (Lower),  p 
Slaughter  (Unper),  j 
Slaughterford,  p. 
Slawston,  p. 

Sussex 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Wilts 
Leices 

5,363 
1,140 
1,390 
54( 
1,510 

218 
126 
281 

Sotby,  p. 
Sotlierton,  p. 
Sotterley,  p. 
Sotwell,  p. 
Soulbury,  p. 

Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Berks 
Bucks 

l','500 
1,085 
1,593 
701 
4,460 

162 
252 
227 
1S3 

628 
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TiACE. 

County. 

Area, 

Top. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 
IBM. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Arm, 
acres. 

SB: 

SouUlern,  p. 

Oxford 

1,451 

619 

Stainland,  tns. 

York 

4,173 

Stanwav,  p. 

Glouc. 

3,300 

359 

Souldrop,  p. 

Bedford 

1,290 

267 

Stainley  (South),  p. 

York 

1,800 

247 

Stanwel'l,  p. 

Middles 

3,963 

1,723 

Sourtou,  p. 

Devon 

5,018 

615 

Stainton,  p. 

York 

7,744 

2,485 

Stanwich,  p. 

Northa. 

1,830 

609 

Southacre,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,492 

96 

Stainton,  p. 

York 

2,789 

284 

Stanwich(St.John),p 

York 

6,015 

959 

Southam,  tu.-p.  M. 

Warw. 

2,770 

1,711 

Stainton  (Great),  p. 

Durham 

1,917 

155 

Stanwix,  v.-p. 

Cumb. 

6,158 

2,276 

SOUTHAMPTON,  tn. 

M    &  I'./. 

Hants 

35,305 

Stainton-by-Lang-1 
worth,  p.              ) 

Lincoln 

3,021 

227 

Stapenhill,  v.-p. 
Staple  (Fitzpaine),  p 

Derby 
Somer. 

4,620 
2,864 

2,604 
267 

Southchnrch,  p. 
Southcoates,  tns. 

Essex 
York 

4,465 

455 
1,673 

Stainton  (Market),  p 
Stainton-le-Vale,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

1,180 
2,450 

142 
144 

Staple-next-Wmg-  ) 
ham,  p.                 ) 

Kent 

1,009 

590 

Southdeau,  p. 

Roxb. 

845 

Stair,  p. 

Ayr 

820 

Stapleford,  v.-p. 

Notts 

1,450 

1,968 

Southease,  p. 

Sussex 

"900 

102 

Stalbridge,  tn.-p. 

Dorset 

5,681 

1,901 

Stapleford,  p. 

Camb. 

1,400 

607 

Southend,  p. 

Argyle 

1,406 

Stalham,  v.-p. 

Norfolk 

1,792 

698 

St.q.Ieford,  p. 

Herts     i    1.319 

289 

Southend,  h. 

Essex 

1,154 

Stalisfield,  p. 

Kent 

2,226 

362 

Stapleford,  p. 

Leices. 

3.9CO 

98 

Southery,  p. 
Southfleet,  p. 
South-Hill,  p. 
Southill,  p. 

Norfolk 
Kent 
Cornw. 
Bedford 

3,695 

2  340 
3,459 
6,180 

1,155 
657 
780 
1  400 

Stallingborough,  p. 
Stalybndge,  tn. 

Staiiibourne,  p. 
Stambridge(Great),p. 

Lincoln 
La.-Ch. 
Essex 
Essex 

5,792 

l',842 
1,670 

616 

20,760 
564 
392 

Stapleford,  p. 
Stapleford,  p. 
Stapleford    (Ab-  ) 
bot's),  p.           f 

Lincoln 
Wilts 
Essex 

2,930 
2,015 
2,331 

182 
309 

492 

Southmiuster,  p. 
Southmolton.tn.p.M.s. 

Essex 
Devon 

7,701 
6,2(14 

1,482 
4,182 

Stambridge  (Little),p 
STAMFORD,  tn.M.St  ) 

Essex 
Lincoln 

600 

136 

Stapleford     (Taw-  1 
ney),  p.                | 

Essex 

1,633 

833 

Southoe,  p. 
Southolt,  p. 
Southover      (St.  ) 

Hunt. 

Suffolk 

1.860 
798 

307 
209 

P.  m.f.                   I 
Stamford-Baron-  ) 
St.-Martin.  p.  f 

Northa. 

2,170 

8,933 
1,778 

Staplegrove,  p. 

Staplehurst,  p. 
Stapleton,  v.-p. 

Somer. 
Kent 
Glouc. 

1,059 

5,737 
2  554 

513 
1,660 
4840 

John  the  Bap-  > 

Sussex 

1,269 

Stamfordham,  v.-p. 

North. 

18,089 

1,781 

Stapleton,  p. 

Cumb. 

11,335 

1119 

list),  p              ) 

Stainullin,  p. 

Meath 

5,144 

1,038 

Stapleton,  p. 

Salop 

1,836 

253 

Southport,  tn. 

I.ancns. 

4,765 

Standerwick,  p. 

Somer. 

303 

78 

Starston,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,244 

485 

Southrop,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,453 

425 

Stanford,  p. 

Kent 

1,181 

297 

Startforth,  p. 

York 

3,060 

828 

Southtown,  h. 

Suffolk 

1,412 

Standground,  v.-p. 

Hunt. 

5.G98 

1,762 

Statfold,  p. 

Stafford 

450 

38 

Southwark,  tu. 

Surrey 

172,863 

Stamiish,  v.-p. 

Lancas 

15,285 

8,694 

Slathers,  p. 

Leices. 

1,420 

620 

Southwell,  tu.-p.  s. 
Southwick,  p. 

Notts 
Sussex 

4,5  RO 
1,470 

3,516 
1,190 

Blandish,  p. 

Standlake,  p. 

Glouc. 
Oxford 

3,388 
2,495 

534 
810 

Staughtou  (Great),  p. 
Staughton  (Little),  p. 

Hunt. 
Bedford 

5,940 
1,660 

1,316 
521 

Southwick,  tns. 

Durham 

2,721 

Standlynch,  p. 

Wilts 

694 

65 

Staunton,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,517 

211 

Southwick,  p. 

Northa. 

1,320 

193 

Standon,  v.-p. 

Herts 

7,520 

2,462 

Staunton,  p. 

Notts 

2,375 

173 

Soutliwick,  p. 

Hants 

4,100 

5U6 

Standon,  p. 

Staff,  ,rd 

2,570 

373 

Staunton,  p. 

Wore. 

1,417 

559 

Southwold,  tn.-p.  ) 
M.  th.                t 

Suffolk 

566 

2,109 

Stanfield,  p. 
Stanford,  p. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 

903 

2,608 

243 
180 

Staunton  -  upon-  ) 
Wye,  p.            ) 

Heref. 

2,320 

586 

Southwood,  p. 

Norfolk 

481 

48 

Stanford,  p. 

Northa. 

1,510 

85 

Staveley,  p. 

York 

1,240 

348 

Southworth,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,097 

Stanford  (  Bishop),  p 

Heref. 

1,471 

235 

Stavely,  v.-p. 

Derby 

10,442 

4,634       J 

Sowe,  p. 

Warw. 

2,505 

1,686 

Stanford  (Dingle;),  p. 

Berks 

914 

178 

Staverton,  p. 

Devon 

5,356 

1,152 

Sowerby,  v. 

York 

1,079 

Stanford-le-Hope,  p. 

Essex 

2,984 

439 

Stavertou,  p. 

Glouc. 

720 

278 

Sowerby-Britlgc,  tns. 

York 

4,365 

Stanford  (Rivers),  p. 

Essex 

4,386 

1,082 

Staverton,  p. 

Northa. 

2,240 

478 

Sowton,  p. 
Soyland,  tns. 

Devon 
York 

1,091 

361 

3,422 

Stanford  -upon-  [ 
Soar,  p.             ) 

Notts 

1,520 

147 

Stawley,  p. 
Stean,  p. 

Somer. 
Northa. 

830 
1  ,360 

187 
30 

Spaldiug,  p. 
Spalding,  tn.  t. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

12,070 

8,8i9 
7,627 

Stan  ford  -on-  ) 
Teame,  p.     f 

Wore. 

1,278 

175 

Stebbmg,  p. 
Stedham,  p. 

Essex 

Sussex 

4,301 
2,249 

1,398 
533 

Spaldwick,  p. 
Spanby,  p. 

Hunt. 
Lincoln 

1,690 

1,019 

464 
74 

Stanford-in-the-) 
Vale,  p.             I 

Berks 

3,829 

1,208 

Steen,  p. 
Steep,  p. 

Northa. 
Hants 

1,360 
5,259 

30 

870 

Sparliam,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,770 

373 

Stanhoe,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,489 

617 

Steeping  (Great),  p 

Lincoln 

1,724 

843 

Sparkford,  p. 

Somer. 

950 

280 

Stanhope,  tn.-p. 

Durham 

54  870 

Steeping  (Little),  p. 

Lincoln 

1,490 

326 

Sparsholt,  p.                  Berks 

6,340 

902 

Stanion,  p. 

Northa. 

1,850 

'360 

Steeple,  p. 

Dorset 

3,862 

270 

Sparsholt,  p. 

Hants 

3,542 

419 

Stanley,  ins. 

York 

7,257 

Steeple,  p. 

Essex 

3,434 

547 

Spaxton,  p. 

Somer. 

3,387 

1,080 

Stanley  (King's),v.-p 

Glouc. 

1,679 

2,095 

Steeple  (Claydon),  p 

Bucks 

3,270 

869 

Speen,  v.-p. 

Berks 

3,780 

3,298 

Stauley-Pontlarge,  p 

Glouc. 

£00 

66 

Steeple  (Morden),  p. 

Cauib. 

3,767 

888 

Speke,  tns. 
Speldhurst,  p. 

Lancas 
Kent 

3,917 

634 
2,b;i9 

Stanley  (St.  Leo-  ) 
nard),  v.-p.       ) 

Glouc. 

1,070 

861 

Steepleton  -     > 
Iwerne,  p.     j 

Dorset 

773 

44 

Spelsbury,  p. 

Oxford 

3,900 

578 

Stanmer,  p. 

Sussex 

1,346 

130 

Steeton-with-East-  ) 

Spennithorne,  p. 
Spernall,  p. 

fork 
Ararw. 

4,680 
1,090 

796 
106 

Stanmore   (Great),) 
v.-p.                      ( 

Middles. 

1,441 

J.1SO 

burn,  tns.             ) 
Stalling,  p. 

York 
Kent 

1,325 

333 

Spetchley,  p. 
Spetisbnry,  p. 

Wore. 
Dorset 

779 

2,148 

166 
660 

Stanmore   (Little),  ) 
v.-p.                     ) 

Middles. 

1,552 

811 

Stenhousemuir,  v. 
Stenigot,  p. 

Stirling 
Lincoln 

1.S21 

1,206 
92 

Spexhall,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,484 

196 

Stanningfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,455 

320 

S  tenner*  and  Firtb.p. 

Ork.-Sh.      ... 

1,327 

Speymoutti,  p 
Spilsbv,  tn.-p. 
Snitalhelds,  p. 

Elgin 

Lincoln 
Middles. 

2,340 

74 

1,819 
1,461 
20,960 

Stannington,  v.-p. 
Stansfield,  p. 
Stansfield,  tns. 

North. 
Suffolk 
York 

10,093 
1,989 

1,000 
506 
1,790 

Stcnton,  p. 
Stepheu-in-Bran  -  ) 
nel,  p.                  ) 

Had. 
Cornw. 

9,002 

719 
2,711 

Spittal,  p. 
Spittlegate,  tns. 

Pemb. 
Lincoln 

2,674 

430 

3,084 

Stanstead,  p. 
Stanstead,  p. 

Kent 

Suffolk 

1,956 
1,162 

440 
412 

Stephen-by-Salt-  ) 
ash,  p.              f 

Cornw. 

6,901 

2,998 

Spixworth,  p. 
Spofforth,  v.-p. 

Norfolk- 
York 

1,224 
ii,958 

41 

3,599 

Stanstead     (Ah-  ) 
bot's),  v.-p.       f 

Herts 

2,594 

914 

Stephen  (St.),  p. 
Stephen's  (St  ),  v.-p 

Herts 
Cornw. 

8,140 
3,505 

1,802 
934 

Spondon,  v.-p. 
Sporle-with-1'al-) 
grave,  p.           ) 
Spot,  p. 

Derby 
Norfolk 
Had. 

4,300 
3,817 

2,052 
847 
E95 

Stanstead  -Mount-) 

fitchet,  v.-p.         ) 
Stanstead  (St.  Mar  [ 
garet),  p.               j 

Essex 
Herts 

4,193 
S90 

1,719 
97 

Stepney,  p. 
Steppingley,  p. 
Sternfield,  p. 
Stetchworth,  p. 

Middles 
Bed  lord 
Suffolk 
Camb. 

812 
1,060 
1,105 

2,824 

80,128 
404 
188 
660 

Spotland,  tns. 

Lancas. 

23,476 

Stanton,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,650 

307 

Stevenage,  tu  -p  tr. 

11  erts 

4,434 

2,118 

Spratton,  p. 

Northa. 

2,810 

961 

Stunton,  tus. 

Derby 

1,812 

Stevenston,  p. 

Ayr 

3,811 

Spreyton,  p. 
SpriUlin^ton,  p. 

Devon 
Lincoln 

3,606 
2,180 

384 
313 

Stanton         (A.11  ) 
Saints,  &c.  p.    J 

Suffolk 

3,254 

1,082 

Stevcuston,  tn. 
Steventon,  v.-p. 

Ayr 
Berks 

2,382 

8,096 

978 

Springfield,  v.-p. 
Springthorpe,  p. 

Essex 
Lincoln 

2,878 
1,072 

2,582 
300 

Stanton-upon-Ar-  ) 
row,  p.                ) 

Heref. 

2,925 

359 

Steventon,  p. 
Steviugton,  p. 

Hants 
Bedford 

2,100 
1,950 

187 
586 

Spn.atley,  p. 
S]irotboiough,  v.-p. 

York 
York 

1,380 
3,865 

4f,3 

528 

Stanton-bv-Bridge,  p. 
Stanton  (IJurv),  p 

Derby 
Bucks 

1,770 

760 

215 
27 

Stewarton,  p. 
Siewartou,  tu.  IJt. 

Avr 
Ayr 

4,572 
3,164 

Sproughton,  p. 
Sprouston,  p. 

Suffolk 
Roxb. 

2,393 

580 
1,424 

Stanton-by-Dale,  p. 
Stanton  (Drew),  p. 

Derby 
Somer. 

1,412 

2,075 

669 

592 

Stewartstown,  tu.  K 
Stewkley,  p. 

Tyrone 
Bucks 

4,330 

1,023 
1,432 

Sprowston,  p. 

Norfolk 

s'oGU 

1,308 
426 

Stanton  (Fitz-  > 

Wilts 

1,391 

183 

Stewton,  p. 

Lincoln 

971 

3  383 

79 
1,464 

Sproxton,  p. 
Spyme,  p. 
Stabannan,  p. 

Elgin* 
Louth 

4,877 

1,344 
1,991 

Stanton  (Har-  I 
court),  p.      ) 

Oxford 

3,120 

699 

Steyuton,  p. 
Stibbard,  p. 

Pemb. 

Norfolk 

7',275 
1,408 

3^616 
478 

Stackallan,  p 
Stackpole-Klidor,  p. 

Meath 
Pemb. 

2,351 
2,815 

642 
821 

Staiiton  -  upon  -  ) 
Hine-Heath,  p  ) 

Salop 

5,560 

646 

Stihbingtou,  p. 
Stickford,  p. 

Hunt. 
Lincoln 

1,530 
670 

790 

427 

Stacumny,  p. 

Kildare 

669 

134 

Stanton  (Laevj,  p. 

Salop 

7,815 

1,556 

Stickillin,  p. 

Louth 

1,362 

275 

Stadhampton,  p. 
STA  KKOEII,  M  &  c.  s 
Stafford  (West),  p. 
Staffordstowu,  p. 

Oxford 

Stafford 
Dorset 
Meath 

620 

"J84 
617 

401 
11,829 
229 
51 

Stanton  (Long),  p. 
Stantou  (Prior),  p 
Stanton   (St    Bfi-  1 
nard),  p.               f 

Salop 
Somer. 

Wilts 

1,837 
841 

1,979 

149 
349 

Stickney,  p. 
Stiffkey,  p. 
Stifford,  p. 
Stillingfleet,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Essex 
York 

4,220 
3,912 
1,602 
6,022 

917 
520 
320 

1,024, 

Stagsden,  p. 

Bedford 

727 

Stan  ton  (St.  John),]) 

Oxford 

3,290 

555 

Stillington,  p. 

York 

2,013 

788 

Staholmog,  p. 
Staiuby,  p. 

Meath 
Lincoln 

&0S 

1.550 

418 
180 

Stanton  (St.  Quill-  ( 
tin),  p.                  £ 

Wilts 

1,820 

346 

Stillorgan,  p. 
Stilton,  v.-p. 

Dublin 
Hunt. 

690 
1,620 

1,558 
803 

Staiudrop,  tn.-p.  s. 

Puvhan 

118*7 

2,447 

Stanton  (Stoney),  p. 

Lei  cts. 

1,750 

751 

Stinchcombe,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,464 

854 

Staities,  tn.-p  /. 
Stainfield,  i>. 

Middle? 
Li  n  coh 

1,814 
2,450 

2,577 

Stiinton-on-the-  ) 
Wolds,  p.          ) 

Notts 

1,220 

177 

Stin  sford,  p. 
Stirchley,  p. 

Dorset 
Salop 

1,999 
833 

-      873 

302 

Stainforth,  tns. 

York 

881 

Stanwny,  p. 

Essex 

3,368 

951 

Stirling,  tn.  M./. 

Stirling 

9,361 
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PZ.ACS. 

County. 

Area,    I      Pop. 
acres.         1851. 

PI.ACB. 

County. 

acres. 

Pop 

FrACK. 

County. 

acres! 

ss 

Stirling,  p. 
Stisted,  p. 

Stirling 
Essex 

2,967 

12,837 

STOKK-UPON-  .        | 
TRENT,  tu.  p.  a.    ] 

Stafford 

84,027 

Stradbally,  p. 
Stradbally,  tn.  a. 

Queen's 

2,467 

2,072 
1,326 

StitchcilandHume.p 

Roxb. 

832 

Stoke  (Trister),  p 

Somer. 

1,090 

410 

Stradbally,  p. 

Galway 

4,168 

777 

Stithinu's  (St.),  p. 
Stivichall,  p. 

Cornw. 
Warw. 

4,291 
860 

2,385 
91 

Stoke  (Wake),  p. 
Stoke  (West),  p. 

Dorset 
Sussex 

1,038 
880 

124 

284 

.  Stradbally,  p. 
Stradbally,  p. 

Kerry 
Waterf. 

4,021 
10,917 

1,031 
3,273 

Stix  would,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,250 

255 

Stokefleming,  p. 

Devon 

3,332 

707 

Slradbally,  p. 

Lirner. 

6,488 

4,133 

Stobo  p. 

Peebles 

478 

Stokeliam,  p. 

Notts 

564 

60 

Stradbrooke,  p 

Suffolk 

3,702 

1,822 

Stock,  p. 

Essex 

l',849 

702 

Stokeiuteignhead,  p. 

Devon 

2,531 

633 

Stradishail,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,376 

430 

Stock  (Gayland),  p. 

Dorset 

63 

Stokeiichurch,  p. 

Oxford 

4,308 

1,492 

Stradsett,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,318 

157 

Stockbridge,  tn.-p.  tti. 

Hants 

1,115 

1,066 

Stokeiiham,  p. 

Devon 

6,011 

1,603 

Straffan,  p. 

Kildare 

2,287 

736 

Stockbury,  p. 

Kent 

2,940 

'589 

Stokesay,  p. 

Salop 

3,567 

532 

Slragglethorpr,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,150 

84 

-    Stockerstoa,  p. 
Stockland,  p. 

Leices. 
Devon 

973 
7,558 

39 

'    1.701 

Stokesby-with-    ) 
Hernngbv,  p.  ) 

Norfolk 

8,119 

433 

Straiton,  p. 
Strangford,  tn. 

Ayr 

Down 

1,540 
620 

Stockland,  p. 

Dorset 

5,849 

1,164 

Slokesley,  tn.-p.  *. 

York 

6,239 

2,446 

Stranorlar,  p. 

Donegal 

15,'509 

5,374 

Stockland(Bri«toI),p. 

Somer. 

1,650 

181 

Stonar,  p. 

Kent 

670 

44 

Stranorlar,  tn.  > 

Donegal 

... 

612 

Slnckleigh  (Eng-  i 

Devon 

1,110 

126 

Slondon  (Massey),  p. 
Stondon  (Upper),  p. 

Essex 
Bedford 

1,120 
575 

268 
46 

Stranraer,  tn.  M  /. 
Slranraer,  p. 

Wigton 
Wigton 

8,877 
6,738 

Stockleigh  (Pome-) 
roy),  p.                 } 
Stocklinch  (Mag-    | 
dalen),  p.              1 
Stocklinch  (Otter-) 
sav),  p.                j 

Devon 
Somer. 
Somer. 

1,239 
199 

299 

231 

no 

129 

Stone,  p. 
Stone,  tn.  I. 
Stone,  p. 
Stone,  p. 
Stone,  p. 
Stouecarlhy,  p. 

Stafford 
Stafford 
Bucks 
Kent 
Wore. 
Kilkuy. 

20,030 

2,'590 
3,042 

2,450 
1,490 

8,736 
3,443 

785 
424 
478 
682 

Slranton,  tn.-p. 
Stratfield     (Morti-) 
mer),  p.                J 

Stratfield-Saye,  p.   j 
Stratfield  (Turgis),  p 

Durham 
Hants 
Berks  & 

Soutlta. 
Hants 

9,328 
6,400 
3,532 

909 

4,709 
1,346 
86  1 
245 

Stockport,  p. 

SfOCKPORT,  tn.  M.  i 

&p./.                 J 

Chester 
Chester 

21,575 

91,423 
63,835 

Stone-near-Dart-  ) 
ford,  p.             ) 
Stone  (Easton),  p. 

Kent 
Somer. 

3,305 
1,874 

829 
471 

Stratford,  tn. 
Stratford  -  upon  -  ) 
Avon,  tn.  M.  /.     J 

Essex 
Warw. 

10,586 
3,372 

Stockton,  p 
Stockton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,051 
1,800 

143 

451 

Stone-next-Faver-  \ 
sham,  p.               ) 

Kent 

753 

91 

Stratford  -  under  -  j 
the-C;istle,  p.       J 

Wilts 

1,483 

339 

Stockton,  p. 
Stockton,  p. 
Stockton,  p. 

Wilts  ' 
Wore. 
Salop 

2,000 
893 
3,162 

300 
131 
479 

Stonegrave,  p. 
Slonehall,  p. 
Stoneham  (North),  p. 

York 
Westm 
Hants 

2,532 
3,000 
5,010 

277 
464 
726 

Stratford   (Fenny),  \ 
tn.-p.  )».               ) 
Stratford  (Old),  p. 

Bucks 
Warw. 

1,330 
6,860 

540 
6,456 

Stockton-ou-thc-  1 
Forest,  p.          1 

York 

3,270 

475 

Stoneham  (South),  p. 
Stonehaven,  tn.  th. 

Hants 
Kincar. 

8,877 

4,961 
3,240 

Stratford  -  upon  -  ) 
Slanev,  tn.            f 

Wickl. 

231 

Stocktou-upon-    ) 
Tees,  p.             [ 

Durham 

5,160 

10,459 

Stonehouse,  p. 
Stonehouse,  tn. 

Lanark 

2,781 
2,086 

Stratford  (St.   An-  ) 
drew),  p.               ) 

Suffolk 

793 

200 

Stockton-upon-       ) 
Tees,  tn.  M.  w.  s  ) 

Durham 

1,807 

Stonehouse  (East),  p. 
Stonehouse-with-  ) 

Devon 

"385 

11,573 

Stratford  (St.   An-  ( 
thony),  p.             J 

Wilts 

1,173 

165 

"p. 

StockwitIi(West),tns. 

Durham 

Notts 

9,808 
654 

Ilayward's         [• 
Field,  v.-p.         ) 

Glouc. 

1,625 

2,598 

Stratford  (St.  Ma-) 
rv),  p.                  i 

Suffolk 

1,461 

673 

Stockwood,  p. 
Stodmarsli,  p. 

Dorset 
Kent 

"692 
695 

43 
135 

Stoneleigh,  v.-p. 
Stonesbv,  p. 

Warw. 
Leices. 

9,907 
1,370 

1,289 
286 

Stratford    (Stonv),  ) 
tn./.                "     \ 

Bucks 

1,757 

Slody,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,277 

189 

Stonesfield,  p. 

Oxford 

1,020 

632 

Strath,  p. 

Invent. 

3,243 

Stogumber,  v.-p. 

Scmer. 

5,777 

1,456 

Stoneykirk,  p. 

Wigton 

3,321 

Strathaven,  tn.  th. 

Lanark 

4.274 

Sto<:ursey,  p. 
Stoke,  p. 

Somer. 
Chester 

8,893 
2,749 

1,472 
402 

Stoiiharn  (Aspall),  p. 
Stouham  (Earl),  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

2,399 
2,520 

814 
'       SCO 

Strathblane,  p. 
Strathdon,  p. 

Stirling 
Aberd. 

i.010 
1,531 

Stoke,  p. 

Kent 

8,008 

522 

Stonham  (Parva),  p. 

Suffolk 

1,193 

402 

Strath  marline,  p. 

Forfar 

730 

Stoke,  p. 

Warw. 

920 

1,031 

Stonton-Wyville,  p. 

Leices. 

1,190 

106 

Stralhmiglo,  tn.-p. 

Fife 

2,509 

Stoke  (Abbas),  p. 

Dorset 

2,303 

826 

Stoodleigh,  p. 

Devon 

4,336 

480 

Stratton,  tn.-p. 

Cornw. 

2,837 

1,696 

Stoke  (Albany),  p. 

Northa. 

1,661 

319 

Stopham,  p. 

Sussex 

876 

161 

Stratton,  p. 

Dorset 

1,683 

394 

Stoke  (Ash),  p. 

Suffolk 

1,200 

392 

Stornoway,  tn. 

Ross 

2.391 

Stratton,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,320 

622 

Stoke  (Bishop),  p. 

Hants 

3,360 

1,249 

Storringtou,  v.-p. 

Sussex 

3,264 

1,038 

Stratton  (Audley),  p. 

Oxford 

2,810 

305 

Stoke  (Bliss),  p. 

Hrf.Wo. 

2,078 

343 

Stotfold,  p. 

Bedford 

2,323 

1,895 

Stratton  (East),  p. 

Hants 

2,190 

387 

Stoke  (Bruerue),  p. 
Sloke  (Canon),  p. 

Northa. 
Devon 

2,569 
1,217 

861 
480 

Stottesden,  p 
Stoughtou,  p. 

Sal.Hrf. 

Sussex 

11,443 
5,422 

1,545- 
641 

Straiton  -on-  the-  ) 
Foss,  p.                 ) 

Somer. 

1,148 

413 

Sloke  (Charity),  p. 

Hants 

1,850 

151 

Sloulton,  p. 

Wore. 

1,952 

377 

Slratlon  (St.  Mar-  1 

1  725 

Stoke-bv-Clare,  p. 
Sloke  (Clinwland),  p. 

Suffolk 
Cornw. 

2,361 
8,732 

911 
2,596 

Stourbridge,  tn./ 
Stourmouth,  p. 

Wore. 
Kent 

"878 

7,847 
274 

gavel),  p.              » 
Stratton  (St.  Mary),  p 

Wilts 
Norfolk 

1,517 

751 

Sloke  rD'Abernon),  p 
Stoke-Damcrall,  v.-p. 

Surrey 
Devon 

2,027 
2,380 

335 
38,180 

Stourpain,  p. 
Stourport,  tn.  w.  i. 

Dorset 
Wore. 

2,305 

621 

2,993 

Straiton    (St.    Mi-  ( 
chael),  p.              ) 

Norfolk 

1,050 

318 

Stoke  (Doyle),  p. 
Stoke  (Dry),  p. 

Northa. 
Lei.Rut. 

1,500 
1,800 

146 
65 

Stourlon,  p. 
Stourton-Caundle,  p. 

Wilts 
Dorset 

3,543 
1,975 

659 
450 

Stratton  (Straw-) 
less),  p.             ) 

Norfolk 

1,582 

243 

Stoke  (East),  p. 

Dorset 

3,273 

630 

Stouting,  p. 

Kent 

1,624 

237 

Streatham,  p. 

Surrey 

3,465 

9,023 

Stoke  (East),  p. 

Notts 

1,730 

595 

Sloven,  p. 

Suffolk 

797 

172 

Slreatley,  p. 

Bedford 

2,287 

385 

Stoke  (Edith),  p. 

Heref. 

2,852 

510 

Stow,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,430 

239 

Streatly,  p. 

Berks 

1.6UO 

584 

Stoke-Ferry,  tn.-p. 

Norfolk 

2,059 

820 

Stow,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,620 

1,049 

Street,  p. 

Somer. 

2.913 

1,647 

Stoke  (Gabriel),  p. 

Devon 

3,075 

718 

Stow,  p. 

Edinb. 

1,973 

Street,  p. 

Sussex 

1,370 

170 

Stoke  (Gifford),  p. 
Stoke(Goldington),p. 

Glouc. 
Bucks 

2,065 
2,061 

488 
902 

Stow  (Bardolph),  p. 
Stow  (Bedon),  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

6,'l27 
1,692 

1,126 
351 

Street,  p.       • 

Lougf.fc, 
Westm. 

16,332 

2,758 

Stoke-next-Guiid-  ) 

Stow  (Maries),  p. 

Essex 

2,414 

307 

Streethall.  p. 

Essex 

606 

45 

ford,  p.               \ 

Surrey 

2,314 

2,507 

Slow-Market,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,177 

3,404 

Slrelley,  p. 

Notts 

1,050 

279 

Stoke-under-IIam-  1 

Slow-Market,  tn.  ih. 

Suffolk 

3,161 

Slrensall,  p. 

York 

2,212 

431 

don,  p.                 \ 

Somer. 

1,330 

1,404 

Stow-cum-Quv,  p. 

Camb. 

1,820 

445 

Strensham,  p. 

Wore 

1,800 

339 

Stoke  (Hammondl.p 
Stoke  (Holvcross),  p. 

Bucks 

Norfolk 

1,470 
1,659 

438 
451 

Stow  (Upland),  p. 
Stow(Wesl),p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

2,841 
2,926 

966 
315 

Stretford,  p. 
Strethara,  p. 

Heref. 
Camb. 

424 
6,940 

4-2 
1,597 

Stoke  (Lacy),  p. 
Stoke  (Lane),  p. 

Heref. 
Somer. 

2,005 
2,071 

373 
921 

Stow-on  -the-Wold,  ) 
to.-p.  th.               ] 

Glouc. 

3,130 

2,250 

Strelton,  p. 
Strelton    (Basker-  ) 

Rutland 
Warw 

1,934 

241 

Stoke  (Lyne),  p. 
Stoke  (Mandeville),p 
Stoke-near-Nay-  ) 
land,  v.-p.    3    \ 
Stoke-Newington,  p. 
Stoke  (North),  p. 
Stoke  (North),  p. 
Stoke  (North),  p. 
Stoke-Pages,  v.-p. 
Stoke  (Pero),  p. 
Stoke  (Prior),  p. 
Stoke  Prior,  v.-p. 
Stoke  (Rivers),  p 
Stoke  (South),  p. 
Stoke  (South),  p. 
Stoke  (South),  p. 
Stoke  (St  Gregory),p. 
Stoke  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Stoke  (St.  Mi!-     | 

Stoke  (lalmage),  p. 
Stoke-ujron-TerB,  p. 
Stoke-iiuou-Trent,  p. 

Oxford 
Bucks 
Suffolk 
Middles 
Oxford 
Somer. 
Sussex 
Bucks 
Somer. 
Heref. 
Wore. 
Devon 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Salop 

Oxford 
Salop 
Stafford 

3,730 
1,460 
5,277 
639 
824 
778 
81,0 
2,500 
3,122 
2,569 
8,820 
2,426 
6,270 
3,440 
888 
3,790 
923 
5,750 

859 
5,602 
10,190 

631 

1,406 

4,840 
160 
194 
80 
1,501 
68 
43t 
1613 
276 
401 
858 
337 
1,477 
275 

553 
1.06 
937 
57,942 

Stow  (Wood),  p. 
Stowe,  p. 
Stowe,  p. 
Stowe,  p. 
Stowe,  p. 
Stowe         (Nine  ) 
Churches),  p.    } 
Stowell,  p. 
Stowell,  p. 
Slower  (East),  p. 
Slower  (Provosl),  p 
Slower  (Wesl),  p. 
Stowey,  p. 
Stowey  (Nether),  p. 
Stowey  (Over),  p. 
Stowford,  p. 
Stowlangloft,  p. 
Strabane,  tu.  t. 
Straboe,  p. 
Straboe,  p. 
Strachan,  p. 
Strachur  and  Stra-  ) 
lachlan,  p.            ] 

Oxford 
Bucks 
Lincoln 
Salop 
Stafford 
Northa. 

Glouc. 
Somer. 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Somer. 
Somur. 
Somer. 
Devon 
Suffolk 
Tyrone 
Carlow 
Queen's 
Kin  car. 

Argyle 

640 
3,460 
355 
2,724 
7,080 
1,865 
823 
902 
1,675 
2,777 
1,015 
814 
1,215 
3,047 
2,065 
1,471 

1,104 

5,758 

31 
342 
14 
194 
1,269 
381 
28 
103 
638 
869 
221 
187 
833 
561 
670 
1S6 
4,8S6 
168 
1,281 
947 
915 

ville),  p                \ 
Stretton  -  Church,  i 
tn.-p.  th.               y 
Stretton  -  upon  -  ) 
Duusmore,  p.       J 
Stretton  -  en  -  le  -  ( 
Field,  p.                \ 
Strelton  -  on  -  the  -  ,' 
Foss,  p.                 f 
Stretton    (Graudi-  ) 
some),  p.              ) 
Stretton  (Sugw  as),  p, 
Strichen,  p. 
Strickathrow,  p. 
Stringslon,  p. 
Slnxton,  p. 
Strokestown,  tn.  /. 
Stromness,  p. 
Stromness,  tn.  to. 
Strood,  v  -p. 
Stroud,  p. 
Stroud,  tn.  P./. 
Stroxton,  p. 

Salop 
Warw. 
Derby 
Warw 

Heref. 
Heref. 
Aberd. 
Forfar 
Somer. 
Northa. 
Kosconi. 
Orkney 
Orkney 
Kent 
Glouc. 
Glouc. 
Lincoln 

760 
10,716 
3,110 
1,008 
1,929 
710 
779 
5,4-10 
'&S9 

l',622 
3,810 

"970 

62 
1,670 
1,078 
340 
459 
147 

168 

2,283 
505 
159 
56 
1,353 
2,770 
2,055 
3,067 
8,798 
36,535 
112 

I 
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County. 

Area, 

5ft 

P,.ACE. 

County. 

acrta.' 

Pop. 
1851. 

Strubby,  p. 
Strumpslmw,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

2,075 
1,337 

287 
441 

Sutton-in-the-  ) 
Marsh,  p.      ) 

Lincoln 

2,096 

323 

Tacolnestone,  p. 
Tacumshin,  p. 

Norfolk 
Wexford 

1,580 
3,154 

501 
876 

Stubton,  p. 

Lincoln 

860 

186 

Sutton-Montis,  p. 

Somer. 

508 

179 

Tadcaster,  tu.-p  to. 

York 

6,010 

?,979 

Studham,  p.         | 

Bedf.  & 
Herts 

3,100 

699 

Sutton(St.Michael).p 
Sutton  (St.  Niclio-  I 

Heref. 

679 

83 

Tadley,  p. 
Tadlow,  p. 

Hants 
Camb. 

2,047 
1,717 

870 
189 

Studland,  p. 

Dorset 

7,814 

445 

las),  p 

Heref. 

721 

245 

Tadmarton,  p. 

Oxford 

2,500 

450 

Studley,  v.-p. 
Stukeley,  (Greatl,  p. 
Stukeley  (Little),  p. 
Sturmere,  p. 

Warw. 
Hunt. 
Hunt. 
Essex 

2,'990 
1,500 
495 

2,183 
482 
409 
351 

Sutton-with-Stonc-  ) 
ferry,  p.                j 
Sutton  -upon-  ) 
Trent,  p.       f 

York 

Notts 

4,450 
2,930 

7,783 
1,262 

Tagli  adoe,  p. 
Taghboy,  p. 
Tagheen,  p. 
Taghmaconnell,  p 

Kildare 
Gal.-Ro 
Mayo 
Roscom. 

4,126 
13,996 
G.837 
18,827 

377 
2,792 
2,051 
3,048 

Sturminster  (Mar-  ) 
shall),  p.               f 

Dorset 

3,851 

872 

Sutton-Valence  v  -p. 
Sutton-Venev,  p. 

Kent 

Wilts 

2,132 

3,580 

1,090 
F60 

Taghmon,  p. 
Taghmon,  tn.  /  /. 

Wexford 
Wexfcrd 

10,125 

3,119 

1,082 

Sturminster  -  New-  ) 

Sutton-Waldron,  p. 

Dorset 

1,013 

257 

Taghmon,  p. 

Westm. 

3,438 

798 

ton-Castle,  tn.-p.  > 

Dorset 

4,229 

1,916 

Swabv,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,160 

474 

Taghsheenod,  p. 

Longf. 

5,713 

1,517 

Ik.                        j 

Swadlincote,  tns 

Derbv 

1,007 

Tain,  p. 

Ro?s 

3,579 

Slurry,  p. 

Kent 

3,089 

C97 

Swaffham,  tn.-p 

Norfolk 

7,550 

3,858 

TAIN,  tn.  M.  t.f. 

Ross 

2,588 

Sturston,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,000 

62 

Snaffliam-Eulbeck.p 

Camb. 

3,000 

888 

"        P. 

Ross 

2,049 

Sturton,  p. 
Sturton  (Great),  p. 

Notts 

4,610 
1,440 

637 
138 

Swaffham-l'rior,  p. 
Swaffield,  p. 

Camb. 

Norfolk 

5,927 
826 

1,384 
181 

Takelly,  p.  p. 
Talaehddu,  p 

Essex 
Breckn. 

3,'i54 

1,818 

991 

187 

Stuston,  p. 

Suffolk 

775 

241 

Swainsthorpe,  p. 

Norfolk 

821 

849 

Talbeuny,  p. 

Pemb. 

1,425 

235 

Stutchbury,  p. 

Northa. 

10,007 

38 

Svvainswick,  p. 

Somer. 

845 

604 

Talgarth,  p. 

Brecon 

16,900 

1,328 

Stutton,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,725 

455 

Swalcliffe,  p. 

Oxford 

6,270 

2,012 

Talk-o'-tue-IIill,  v. 

Stafford 

1,973 

Subulter,  p. 

3ork 

742 

135 

Swalechffe,  p. 

Kent 

1,297 

176 

Tallaght,  p. 

Dublin 

21,868 

4,367 

Suckley,  p. 

Wore. 

5,184 

1,193 

Swallow,  p. 

Lincoln 

2.790 

215 

Tallatid,  p. 

Cornw. 

2,665 

1,605 

Sudborough,  p. 

Northa. 

1,781 

367 

Swallowcliffe,  p. 

Wilts 

1,314 

367 

Tallanstown,  p. 

Louth 

3,210 

637 

Sudbourne,  p. 

Suffolk 

5,429 

601 

Swallowfield,  p. 

Berks 

1,213 

Tallatou,  p. 

Devon 

2,365 

443 

Sudbrooke,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,000 

90 

Swalwell,  tns. 

Durham 

1,429 

Talley,  p. 

Carmar. 

7,167 

1,005 

Sudbury,  tn.  ir.  th.  s. 

Suffolk 

6,043 

Swanage,  p. 

Dorset 

3,'l63 

2,139 

Talliugton,  p. 

Lincoln 

690 

267 

Sudbury,  p. 
Sudeley-Manor,  p. 
Suffield,  p. 
Sulgrave,  p. 

Derby 
Glouc. 

Norfolk 
Northa. 

3,603 
2,622 
1,458 
4,100 

570 
77 
237 
604 

Swaubourne,  p. 
Swannington,  p 
Swanscombe,  p. 
Swansea,  p.  w.  s. 

Bucks 

Norfolk 
Kent 
Glamor 

2,510 
1,433 
2,593 
9,029 

646 
395 
1,763 

21,902 

Tallow,  tu.-p.  s. 
Tallyllyn,  p. 
Tamerton  -  1'olliot,  ) 
v.-p.                       J 

Waterf. 
Merion. 
Devon 

5,015 
15,182 

5,150 

3,884 
1,123 

1,147 

Sulham,  p. 

Berks 

C95 

132 

Swansea,  tn.  M.  &  i>. 

Glamor. 

31,461 

Tamerton  (North),  p 

Cornw. 

5,261 

516 

Sulhampstead  (Ab-  ) 
bots),  p.               J 
Sulbampstead      ) 

Berks] 
Berks  I 

2,951 

382 

Swantoii-Abbott,  p. 
Swanton-Morley,  p. 
Swanton-Novers,  p 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 

i','iso 

2,714 
1,315 

538 
806 
345 

Tamlaght,  p. 
Tamlaght    (Fin-  ) 
lagan),  p.          ( 

Lo.-Tyr. 
London. 

4,955 
19,080 

2,489 
5,617 

(Bannister),  p.  f 

302 

Swanwick,  tn.-p. 

Dorset 

1,319 

Tamlaght(0'Crilly),p. 

London. 

28,712 

8S,0?1 

Suiting  ton.  p. 
Sully,  p. 

Sussex 
Glamor. 

2,340 
2,167 

243 
137 

Swarby,  p. 
Swarderton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

"910 
933 

208 
381 

TAMWOETII,  tn.-p  ) 

SI    S.                             f 

Sta  War. 

12,420 

4,059 

Sunbury,  p. 
Sunderland,  p. 

Middles 
Durham 

2,400 
178 

2076 
19,058 

Swarkerton,  p. 
Swarraton,  p. 

Derby 
Hants 

913 
743 

289 
93 

p. 
Tanderagee,  tn.  to. 

Sta.War. 
Armagh 

... 

8,655 
1,496 

Suuderland,  tn.  M.  s. 

Durham 

63,897 

Swaton,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,070 

801 

Tandridge,  p. 

Surrey 

3,944 

594 

"            P. 
Sunderlaud          ) 
(North),  tiis.     j 

Durham 
Durham 

67,394 
1,208 

Swavesey,  p. 
Swayfield,  p. 
Swening,  p. 

Camb. 
Lincoln 
Suffolk 

3,891 
1.300 
1,120 

1,385 
883 
833 

Taney,  p. 
Tanfleld,  v. 
Tanfield  (West),  p. 

Dublin 
Durham 
York 

4,563 
3,139 

3,929 
3,480 
623 

Suiidon,  p. 

Bedford 

2,160 

464 

Swell,  p°.' 

Somer. 

137 

Taogley,  p. 

Hants 

1,561 

278 

Sundridge,  v.-p. 
Sunk  Island,  p. 

Kent 
York 

4,041 
11,760 

1,642 
810 

Swell  (Lower)  p. 
Swell  (Upper),  p. 

Glouc. 
Glouc. 

1,670 
1,460 

431 

Tangmere,  p. 
Taukardstown,  p. 

Sussex 

Kii  -an. 

774 
8,350 

221 

702 

Sunninghill,  v.-p. 

Berks 

3,173 

1,350 

Swepstone,  p. 

Leices. 

2,287 

585 

Tankardstown,  p. 

Limer. 

1,710 

344 

Sunningwell,  p. 

Berks 

1,298 

357 

Swerford,  p. 

Oxford 

4  630 

440 

Tankersley,  p. 

York 

8,404 

1,928 

Surfleet,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,500 

945 

Swettenham,  p. 

Chester 

2,200 

881 

Tannadice,  p. 

Forfar 

1,517 

Surlingham,  p. 
Sustead,  p. 
Sutcombe,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Devon 

L767 
522 
3,593 

467 
183 

488 

Swilland,  p. 
Swillington,  p. 
Swimbridge,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 
Devon 

951 

2,7CO 
7,280 

267 
607 

1,738 

Tanningtou,  p. 
Tansor,  p. 
Tanworth,  v.-p. 

Suffolk 
Northa 
Warw. 

1,602 
2,050 
9,400 

243 

256 
1,892 

Sntterby,  p. 
Sutterton,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 

471 
6,550 

53 
1,445 

Swimbridge,  v.-p. 
Swiubrook,  p. 

Devon 
Oxford 

7280 
1,140 

1,738 
195 

Taplow,  p. 
Tara,  p. 

Bucks 
Meath 

1,920 
3,o64 

704 
422 

Sutton,  p. 

Bedford 

2,230 

449 

Swincombe,  p. 

Oxford 

2,6  i6 

428 

Tarbat,  p. 

Ross 

6,400 

2,151 

Sulton,  p. 

Camb. 

6,970 

1,814 

Swinderley,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,640 

541 

Tarboch,  tns. 

Lancas. 

681 

Suttou,  p 
Sutton,  tns. 

Essex 
Lancas. 

721 

149 

5,288 

Swindon,  p. 
Swindon,  includ-  ) 

Glouc. 

721 

221 

Tarbolton,  tn  -p. 
Tardebigg,  p. 

Ayr 

Wo.  Wa. 

8,994 

2,824 
6,423 

Sutton,  p. 

Norfolk 

l',383 

855 

ing  New  Swin-  [• 

Wilts 

3,136 

4,876 

Tarland  F. 

Aberd. 

1,197 

Sutton,  p. 

Salop 

730 

55 

don,  tn.-p.  m.  ) 

Tarleton,  p. 

Lancas. 

5,405 

1,945 

Suttnn,  p. 
Sutton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Surrey 

6,401 
1,803 

732 
1,387 

Swine,  p. 
Swinefleet,  v. 

York 
York 

13,650 

1,744 
1,152 

Tarporley,  p. 
Tarrant  (Crawford),p. 

Chester 
Dorset 

6,057 
600 

2,632 
77 

Sutton,  p. 

Sussex 

2,061 

389 

Swineford,  tn.  /. 

Mayo 

991 

Tarrant  (Gunville),p. 

Dorset 

3,425 

475 

Sutton  -in  -Ash-) 

Swiueshead,  tn.-p. 

Lincoln 

6,'lOO 

2,044 

Tarrant  (Hinton),  p. 

Dorset 

2,279 

319 

field,  v.-p.         } 

Notts 

6,040 

7,692 

Swineshead,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,330 

267 

Tarrant(Keynston),p. 

Dorset 

1,962 

321 

Sutton-Bassett,  p. 

Northa. 

720 

'166 

Swinford,  p. 

Leices. 

1C9 

420 

Tarrant  -  Launces-  1 

Dors,  j 

123 

Sutton-Benger,  p. 
Sutton-Bingham,  p. 

Wilts 
Somer. 

1,173 

549 

436 

75 

Swinford-Regis,  p. 
Swingfield,  p. 

Stafford 
Kent 

7,315 
2,638 

27,301 
421 

ton,  p.                  j 
Tarrant-Mouck-  ) 

Dors,  j 

3,818 

255 

Sutton-Bonniiigton  1 
(St.  Ann),  p.        j 

Notts  | 

591 

Swiuhope,  p. 
Swinnerton,  v.-p. 

Lincoln 
Stafford 

1  307 
6529 

128 
9)6 

ton,  p.              ( 

Tarrant  (Rawston),  p. 

Dorset 

696 

66 

Sutton-Bonnington  i 
(St.  Michael),  p.  » 

Notts  j 

1,910 

629 

Swinstead,  p. 
Swinton,  v. 

Lincoln 
York 

1330 

490 
1,817 

Tarrant  (Rushton).p. 
Tarring-Neville,  p. 

Dorset 

Sussex 

1,221 
938 

19G 

74 

Sutton-under-  j 
Brailes,  p.     J 
Sutton-Coldfield,  ) 
tu.-p.  m.            ) 

Warw. 
Warw. 

1,136 
13,030 

210 
4,574 

Swinton  and  Sim-} 
prim,  p.                f 
Switbland,  p. 
Swords,  tn.-p. 

Berwick 
Leices. 
Dublin 

2,180 
9,675 

994 
285 
2,965 

Tarring  (West),  p. 
Tarrington,  p. 
Tartaiaghau,  p. 
Tarves,  p. 

Sussex 
Heref. 
Armadi 
Aberd. 

1,226 
2,224 
9,695 

593 

534 
6,724 
2,469 

Suttou-Courtney,  p. 

Berks 

2,934 

1,600 

Swyre,  p. 

Dorset 

1,146 

254 

Tarvin,  v.-p. 

Chester 

10,571 

3,511 

Sutton-upon-Der-  (^ 

Sydenham,  p. 

Oxford 

1,650 

394 

Tasburgh,  p. 

Norfolk 

916 

475 

went,  p.              ) 
Sutton-by-])over,  p. 

York 
Kent 

3,360 
1,055 

867 
169 

Sydenham-Da-  ^ 
merel,  p.       ) 

Devon 

1,413 

466 

Tasley,  p. 
Tatenhill,  p. 

Salop 

Stafford 

1,031 

9,408 

86 

2329 

Suttou-cum-Duck-  ( 
manton,  p.           J 
Sutton  (East),  p. 
Sutton-on-the-  » 
Forest,  p.     f 
Sutton-Guilden,  p. 

Derby 
Kent 
York 
Chester 

4,296 
1,590 
10,315 
934 

587 
383 
1,146 
221 

Syderstone,  p 
Sydling  (St.  Ni-  ) 
cbolas),  p.         J 
Syerston,  p. 
Syleham,  p. 
Symondsbury,  p. 

Norfolk 
Dorset 
Notts 
Suffolk 
Dorset 

2,520 
6,028 
610 
1,603 
3,925 

552 
675 
241 
874 
1,393 

Tatham,  p. 
Tathwell,  p. 
Tatstteld,  p. 
Tattenhall,  p. 
Tattenhoe,  p. 
Tatterford,  p. 

Lancas. 
Lincoln 
Surrey 
Chester 
Bucks 
Norfolk 

8,501 
4,314 
1,276 
4,134 
690 
959 

654 
429 
182 
1,204 
55 
86 

Sulton-on-the-  ) 
Hill,  p.          f 

Derby 

8,233 

570 

Symington,  p. 
Symington,  p. 

Ayr 

Lanark 

902 
536 

Tatterset,  p. 
Tattershall,  tn.-p.  Hi. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,759 
4,580 

189 
987 

Suttou-at-Hone,  p. 
Sutton  (Long),  p. 

Kent 
Hants 

3,587 
2,267 

1,290 
339 

Syresham,  p. 
Syston,  p. 

Northa. 
Leices. 

4,060 
1,380 

1,027 
1,669 

Tattingstone,  p. 
Taughboyne,  p. 

Suffolk 
Donegal 

1,637 
15,774 

597 
4,851 

Sutton  (Long),  p. 

Somer. 

3,955 

1,050 

Syston,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,613 

325 

TAUNTUN,  tn.  P  w.  s. 

Somer. 

14,176 

Sutton     (Long),  I 
tn.-p.  /.             f 

Lincoln 

25,146 

6,591 

Sywelhp. 

Northa. 

2,031 

218 

Taverham,  p. 
Tavistock,  p. 

Norfolk 
Devon 

2,099 

10,700 

20? 
8,147 

Sutton  -  cum  -  » 
Lound,  p.          J 
Sutton-Maddock,  p. 

Notts 
Salop 

4,370 
2,662 

870 
393 

Tabley-Superior,  (us 
Tachbrook-Bi-  I 
shop's,  p.      ) 

Chester 
Warw. 

3,446 

537 
663 

TAVISTOCK,  tn  e.f. 
Tawnagh,  p. 
Tawstock,  p. 

Devon 
Sligo 
Devon 

3,235 
6,582 

8,086 
913 
1,383 

Sutton-Mandeville.p 

Wilts 

1,300 

309 

Tackley,  p. 

Oxford 

2,850 

558 

Tawton  (Bishop's),  p. 

Devon 

4,263 

20004 
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iaii. 

Tawton  (North),  v.-p. 
Tiiwton  (South),  p. 

Devon 
Devon 

6,814 
IC.S/'J 

1,906 
1,758 

Terregles,  p.. 
Tcrrington,  p. 

Kirkcu. 
York 

3,G80 

50fi: 

75S 

Thorney  -Abbey,) 
tn.-p.  Ik.           f 

Camb. 

17,590 

2,174 

Taxall,  v.-p. 
TajrntOD,  pi 

Chester 
Glouc. 

6,038 
2,501 

698 
631 

Terrington  (St.    ) 
Clement),  p.      j 

Norfolk 

34,236 

3,860 

Thorney  (West),  p. 
Thornevburn,  p. 

Sussex 

North. 

3,005 
30,183 

111 
340 

Tayntoii.  p. 
Tealhy,  p. 

Oxford 

Lincoln 

1,780 
3,950 

379 
861 

Te5oS°p'.(St-    }       Norfolk 

784 

Thornford,  p. 
Thornham,  p. 

Dorset 
Kent 

1,407 
3,319 

410 
511 

Tealing,  p. 

Koriar    i     ... 

844 

Terryglass,  p.             |  Tip. 

9,702 

566 

Thornham,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,93  t 

792 

Tean  (Upper),  v. 

Stafford  i     ... 

1,300 

Terwick,  p. 

Sussex 

718 

97  i 

Thornham  (MagnaJ.p 

Suffolk 

1,8  -M- 

322 

Tecolm,  p. 

Ouecn's1    1,023 

144 

Testerton,  p. 

Norfolk 

6  IS 

13 

Tl.oniham(Parvii),  p 

Suffolk 

676 

155 

Tedavnet,  p. 

Monag. 

in  60S 

8,442 

Teston,  p 

Kent 

491 

268 

Thornhaugh,  p 

Lincoln 

1,706 

266 

TedbnriKSt  Mnrv).p. 

HfVOll 

4,4S3 

-     801 

Tetlmry,  \>. 

Glouc. 

4,582 

8,325  | 

Tliornhill,  v..p. 

York 

7,997 

6,858 

Teddington,  v.-p. 

Middle?. 

1,120 

l,14fi 

Tetbury,  tn.  :o. 

Glouc 

2,615 

Thornhill,  v. 

Dumf. 

1.658 

Tedstone-Dela-  ) 
mere.  p.         f 

Ileref. 

1,677 

193 

Tetcott,  p. 
Tetford,  p. 

Devon 
Lincolt 

2,181 
2,210 

289 
799 

Thornley,  tns 
Tbornliebank,  v. 

Durham 
Renfrew 

2,740 
1,620 

Tedstone-  Wafer,  p. 

Heref. 

683 

69 

Tetney,  p. 

Lincoln 

8,826 

869 

Thornfon,  p.  ' 

York 

o.'sio 

8IG 

IVffont  (Evias),  p. 

Wilts 

742 

177 

TeUrorth,  r. 

Oxford 

1,172 

512 

Thornton,  v. 

York 

8,051 

Teffont  (Mngna),  p. 

Wilts 

281 

Tettenhall,  p. 

Staflord 

7.600 

V-96 

Thornton,  p 

Bucks 

l',S32 

103 

Tehallan,  p. 

Monag. 

5,950 

2,906 

Tetworth,  p. 

Hunt. 

i,4ie 

221 

Thornton,  p. 

Leice?. 

3,930 

1,350 

Teigh,  p. 

Rutland 

1,267 

147 

Teversall,  p 

Notts 

a,890 

373 

Thornton,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,755 

240 

Teigngrace,  p. 

Devo 

1,329 

187 

Teversham,  p. 

Cam!) 

1,200 

238 

Thornton,  v. 

Fife 

844 

Teigiimouih,  tu.  s. 

Devon 

5,013 

Tew  (Great),  p. 

Oxford 

8,140 

641 

Tbornton,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,013 

Teignmouth  (East),  p. 
Teignniouth(\yest),p 

Devoi 

Devon 

'  "745 
493 

1,760 
3,389 

Tew  (Little),  p. 
Tewin,  p. 

Oxford 
Herts 

1,600 
2,616 

237 
522 

Thornton  -in  -Cra 
ven,  p. 

York 

6,710 

".,202 

Tellarnought,  p. 

\Vexforu     1,654 

323 

TBWKSB0KT,  tn.  -p.) 

_. 

0  5Q^ 

C   C-~0 

Thornton-Curtis,  p. 

Lincoln 

4,610 

497 

Tellisford,  p. 

Somer. 

757 

124 

M.  &  V    K.  S.            J 

ulOUC. 

a,ooo 

5,o/y 

Thornton-  Dalo,  p 

York 

1,066 

927 

Telscornbe,  p. 
Teltown,  p. 

Sussex 
Meatli 

1,349 

4206 

176 
1,K8 

Tey  (Great),  p. 
Tev  (Tattle),  ]>. 

Essex 
Essex 

2,503 
486 

735 
74 

Thoriiton-in-Lons- 
dale,  p. 

York 

11,432 

1,180 

Temple,  p. 

Cor.nv. 

843 

24 

Tcy  (Marks),  p. 

ivssex 

1,314 

473 

Thornton-le-Moor,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,503 

108 

Temple,  p. 

Edinb. 

1,414 

Teynham,  p. 

Kent 

2,648 

842 

Tborntou-le-Moora,|>. 

Chester 

4,863 

912 

Temple,  p. 

Glouc. 

C.OfiO 

Tlmkeliam,  p 

Sussex 

2,930 

631 

Thornton-Ste\vard,  p 

York 

2,079 

304 

Templearlially,  p 

Tip. 

8,293 

2,098 

Thaine,  p. 

Oxford 

5,310 

3,259 

Thornton-le-Street,  p. 

York 

2,750 

23  1 

Ternplebeg,  p. 

Tip. 

3,427 

902 

Thame,  tn.  f. 

Oxford 

2,869 

Thorntor-Wathss,  p 

York 

3,?83 

421 

Templebodan,  p. 

Cork 

4,73(1 

924 

Thames-  Dittor,  p 

Surrey 

2,865 

2,351 

Thoroton,  p. 

Notts 

730 

177 

Templelioy,  p. 

Slieo 

<J  1,113 

?,048 

Tlianington,  p. 

Kent 

1,212 

385 

Thorpncre'-  cum  -  ) 

890 

Templebredon,  p. 

Lini.-Ti. 

9,455 

1,457 

Tharston,  j). 

Norfolk 

1,58? 

874 

Dishley,  p.            ) 

Leices. 

*bu 

Templtbreedy,  p. 

Templebryan,  p. 
Templecarn,  p. 

Cork 
Cork 
Don.  Fe. 

2654 
1,189 
39..42S 

1,587 
319 
4,926 

Tliatcliam.  p. 
Thaxted,  p. 
Tlielicrton,  p 

Berks 
Essex 
Suffolk 

12,259      4,293 
6,219       2.556 
1,954          591 

Thorp-Arch,  p. 
Thorpe,  p. 
Thorpe,  p. 

York 
Derby 

Notts 

1,607 
1,400 
698 

315 
183 
115 

Temple  (Combe   ) 
and  Abbas),  p.  ) 
Templecorran,  p. 

Somer. 
Antr  m 

1,850 
4,744 

486 
1,472 

Theddingworth,  p. 

Theddlethorpe  (All[ 
Saints),  p.             ) 

Leicea. 
Lincoln 

8,330 

2.6  1C 

279 
356 

Thorpe,  p. 

Thorpe-Abbot's,  p. 
Thorpe-Achurch,  p. 

Surrey 
Norfolk 
Northa 

1,495 
1,122 
1,580 

555 
258 
242 

Templccrone,  p.          j  Donegal 
Templcderry,  p.          1  Tip. 

51  932 
6.9S8 

9.592 
1,457 

Theddlethorpe  (St.  ) 
Helen),  p              ] 

Lincoln 

3530 

360 

Thorpe-Arnold,  p. 
Thorpe-Basset,  p. 

Leices. 
York 

1,742 
179S 

122 
207 

Templedowney.  p. 

Temple-F.tney,  p. 
Temple-Grafton,  p. 

£P- 

Tip. 

War«'. 

1,860 
6,fi77 
1  ,880 

348 
1,050 
403 

assfe, 

Thelveton,  p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

2,240 

1,773 
1,050 

260 
552 
154 

Thorpe-Bochart,  p. 
Thorpe-Constaii-  i 
tine,  p.              ) 

Notts 
Stafford 

930 
953 

33 

68 

Templeliarry,  p. 
Templekeeran,  p. 
Templeludigan,  p. 

King's 
Meal, 
Weiford 

4,590 
l,Of,T 
8,177 

939 
118 
1,723 

Thtfnielthorpe,  p. 

Thenford,  p. 
Therfield,  p. 

Norfolk 
Northa. 
Herts 

652 
890 
4,701 

93 
132 
1,335 

Thorpe  (East)   p. 
Thorpe  -next-  Had-) 
discoe,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

803 
824 

95 
94 

Templemalcv,  p. 
Templemartin,  p. 

Clare 
Cork 

4,642 
7,515 

1,014 

1,550 

THUTVOBU,  tn.  M  ) 
&  p.  s.                 1 

Suffolk 

4,075 

Thorpe  -  on  -  the  -  ) 
Hill,  p.                  f 

Lincoln 

1,530 

379 

Templemichacl,  p. 
Templemichael,  p 
Teraplemichael,  p. 
Templemicbael,  p 

Longf. 
Cork 
Tip. 
Waterf 

9,115 
5,862 
2,870 
3,216 

9,106 
1,796 
775 
1,645 

Thetford  (St.  Cuth-  ) 

bert),  p.                j 
Thetford  (Si  Ma-  \ 
ry),  p.               t 

Norfolk- 
Norfolk 

360 

3,960 

1,012 
1,252 

Thorpe  -  by  -  Ix-  ^ 
worth,  p.            ) 
Thorpe-Malanr,  ]). 
Thorpe-Mandeville.p 

Suffolk 
Northa 
Northa. 

770 

680 
1  -230 

136 

287 
151 

Templemolaga,  p. 
Teniplemore,  p. 

Cork 
London. 

4,896 
12.616 

1,180 

5,008 

Thetl'ord    (St.    Te-  / 
ter),  p.                 J 

Norfolk 

2,240 

1,211 

Thorpe-Market,  p.  ' 
Thorpe-Morieux,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk- 

1  309 
2,  157 

221 
414 

Teinplemnre,  p. 
Templemore,  p. 

Templemore,  tu  «•  t. 
Templemurrv,  p. 
Teniplenacarriga  p. 

Mayo 

ii 

Cork 

9,225 
8,472 

2,241 

5,208 

2,387 
5936 
4,375 
614 
991 

Thimhlebv,  p 
Thirkleby-wilh-Os-  ) 

poodby,  p.             ; 
Ihirne,  p. 
TJIIKSK,  p. 

Lincoln 

York 
Norfolk 
York 

1,770 
2,597 
680 
8,356 

492 
SOO 

205 

4704 

Thorpe-next-Nor-) 
wich,  v  -p.             f 
Tl.orpe-Parva,  p. 
Thorpc-Salvin,  ._>. 
Thorpe-le-Sokeu  p  w 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Notts 
Essex 

2,525 
349 
2.180 
3^203 

3,000 
9 
313 
1,294 

Templeneiry,  p 
Templenewiani,  tits 

Tip. 

York 

12,840 

2,677 
1,693 

Tliistleton,  p. 

York 

Rutland 

l',420 

5319 
142 

Thorpe  (St.  An-  1 
drew),  p.           ( 

Norfolk 

2,525 

3,000 

Templenoe,  p. 
Templenoe,  p. 
TenipleomaliiM,  p. 

Kerry 
Tip. 
Cork 

32,428 
2,730 
1,932 

3,011 
1,238 
913 

Thockrington,  p 
Thomas  (St.)-ti.e-) 
Apostle,  p.            J 

North. 
Cornw. 

6,943 
1,817 

173 

1,005 

Thorpe  (St.  Peter),  p 
Thorpe  (West),  p. 
Thorrington,  p. 

Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Essex 

2,880 
640 
1,930 

620 
56 

458 

Templeoran,  p. 

Westra 

5.174 

961 

Thoniastown,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,042 

2,180 

Thorverton,  p 

Devon 

4,026 

1,611 

Templepalrick,  p. 

Temjilepatiiek.  p. 

Antrim 
Westm. 

13,805 
2,15) 

3,925 
365 

Thomastown,  tu.  ) 
m.  .1.                   $ 

Kilkny. 

1,793 

Tliovdon-Boi*,  p. 
Thoydon-Garnon,  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

2,176 
3,161 

691 
1,237 

Templepeter,  p. 

Cai  low 

1,046 

234 

Thomson,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,890 

496 

Thoydon-Mount,  p. 

Essex 

1.500 

194 

Templeport,  p. 

Cavan       12,172 

9,788 

Thoresby  (North),  p 

Lincoln 

2,4S5 

733 

Thrandeston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,375 

397 

Templequinlan,  p. 

Cork 

2,268 

870 

Thoresby  (South),  p. 

Lincoln 

632 

156 

Thrapston,  tn  -p. 

Northa 

990 

1,183 

Teropleree,  p. 

Tip. 

4.241 

1,189 

Thereaway,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,730 

135 

Threckingham,  p 

Lincoln 

2,270 

180 

Templenmn,  p. 

Cork          3866 

1,154 

Thor^anby,  p 

York 

3,190 

Threxton,  p. 

Norfolk 

l,<97 

61 

Templerobin,  p. 

Cork          3,594 

1  5,332 

Thorganby,  ].. 

Lincoln 

1,568 

120 

Tl.rigby,  p. 

Norfolk 

575 

•19 

Templescoby,  p. 
Templeshanbo,  p. 
Templethannou,  p. 

Wexfordj    1,707 
Wtxford   19,516 
Wexford     4.98S 

431 

3688 
2,851 

Thoringtou,  u. 
Thorley,  p. 
Tliorley,  p. 

Sufl'olk 
Hants 
Herts 

1,800 

1.574 
1,516 

157 
154 
402 

Tliriplow,  p. 
Throaphani    (St  ) 
John),  p.           \ 

Camb. 
York 

2,489 
2,710 

521 
260 

Templetenny,  p. 

T,p. 

18182 

4.607 

Thormauby,  p. 

York 

958 

15  1 

Throeking,  p. 

Herts 

901 

85 

Tcmpletogher,  p. 

Galv:av 

13,706 

4,042 

Thornage,  "p. 

Norfolk 

1,266 

349 

Throwleigh,  p. 

Devon 

1,943 

395 

Templeton,  p. 

Devon 

1.895 

218 

Thornbonmu'li   p 

Bucks 

2,6S< 

754 

Throwley,  p. 

Knit 

H.1SO 

614 

TempletoBliy,  p 

Tip. 

8,461 

2,561 

Tbornlmry,  p. 

Ulouc. 

15,732 

4,614 

Thnunpton,  p. 

Notts 

1,080 

133 

Templetown,  p. 

Templctrine,  p. 

Wexfon 

Cork 

4,15? 
4,875 

1,442 
1,019 

Thornbnry,  tn.  3. 

Thornbury,  p. 

Glouc. 
Devon 

2,772 

1,470 
489 

Thruskelton,  p. 
Thraraington,  p. 

Devon 
Leices. 

3,714 

2,200 

535 
641 

Templeusque,  \>. 
TempsforcJ,  p. 

Cork 
Bedf  rd 

4,602 
2,350 

1,128 
622 

Thornbury  -  with  .  ) 
Nethenrood,  p.    } 

Heref. 

2,130 

196 

Thruxton,  p. 
Tbruxton,  p. 

Hants 
Heref. 

1,865 
437 

?67 
71 

Tenbnry,  tn.  p.  /. 

Wor 

6,000 

1,786 

Thornby,  p. 

Northa. 

1,212 

220 

Thrybergli   p. 

York 

1,624 

331 

Tcnby,  p. 

Pem  . 

2,242 

3,208 

Thorncombe,  p. 

Devon 

4.89C 

1,317 

Thunderslc  ,  p. 

Essex 

2,499 

493 

Tenbv.  tn.  u>.  ». 
Tendriiif,  p. 

Pen,   . 
Esee 

2,827 

2,982 
953 

Thorndon       (All  ) 
SaintF),  p.         ) 

Suffolk 

2,680 

725 

Thundridge,  p. 
Thurcaston,  p. 

Herts 

Leices. 

2200 
2,160 

672 
1,102 

Tenterden,  p. 

Ken 

8,300 

3.782 

Tliorne,  p. 

York 

119,000 

3,484 

T  hnrgarton,  p. 

Norfolk 

961 

272 

Tenterdeu,  tn.  u  /. 

Ken 

3,901 

Thome,  tn.  m. 

York 

2,820 

Thur^arton,  p. 

Notts 

2,770 

385 

Terliiijr,  p. 

Esse 

3,205 

900 

Taorne  (Colliu),  p. 

Somer. 

"ilO 

102 

Thurlaston,  p. 

Leices 

2,980 

796 

Termonamongnn,  p. 
Termonbarry,  p. 
Termoneeny,  p. 

Tyr<    e 
Roscom 
London 

45,399 
8,641 
4,773 

6,820 
3,044 
1,875 

Tborne  (Falcon),  p. 
Thome   (St.    Mar-) 
garet),  p.               J 

Somer. 
Somcr. 

814 

805 

229 
143 

Thurlbear,  p. 
Thurlby,  p. 
Thurlbv,  p. 

Somer. 
Lincoln 
Linco'n 

949 
1,802 
6070 

212 
150 
79'J 

Ternionfeckin,  p. 
Termouniagiuvk,  p. 

Louth 
Tyrone 

6,304 
89,726 

2,66-2 
9,628 

Thoroer,  \  -n. 

Thorney,  p.  ' 

York 

Notts 

17,590       1,5",0 
4,140]        412 

Tl.ui-Iefgh,  p. 
Tiiurles,  tu.-p  <  s. 

Bedford 
Tip. 

3,180 
8,269 

698 
10,546 
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FJ.ACK. 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Pop. 
1861. 

PLACE. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

PUU* 

County. 

Serfs'. 

5s: 

Tliurlcstone,  tns. 

York 

2,018 

Tipperary,  p. 

Tip. 

4,363 

7,601 

forteval,  p. 

Guern. 

355 

Tburlow  (Great),  p. 

Suffolk 

2,023 

431 

Tipperary,  tn.  //;.  s. 

Tin. 

8,227 

Torthorwald,  p. 

Dumf. 

1,313 

Tburlow  (Little),  p. 
Thurloxton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Somer. 

1,470 
551 

449 
192 

Tipperkerin,  p. 
Tipton,  v.-p 

Kildare 
Stafford 

3,752 
3,020 

512 

24,872 

Tortington,  p. 
Tortworth,  p. 

Sussex 
Glouc. 

I'.'lSl 
1,551 

104 
237 

Thurllon,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,170 

445 

Tiranscra^b,  p. 

Galwav 

719 

Toseland,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,320 

230 

Thurnhy,  p. 

Leices. 

2,740 

373 

Tirlev.p. 

Glouc." 

lisso 

526 

Tostock,  p. 

Suffolk 

945 

348 

Thurne,  p. 
Thuriiing,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

660 
1,584 

330 
212 

1'isaran,  p. 
Tisaxon,  p. 

King's 
Cork 

7,210 
1,347 

1,576 
284 

Totbam  (Great),  p. 
Totham  (Little),  p. 

Essex 
Essex 

5,3fi3 
1,28:1 

840 

388 

Tburning,  p. 

Vortha 

1,000 

211 

Tisbury  (East),  p. 

Wilts 

945 

Totbill,  p. 

Lincoln 

854 

59 

Tburnscoe,  p. 

York 

1,665 

198 

Tisbury  (West),  p. 

Wilts 

680 

Totness,  p. 

Devon 

1,043 

3,828 

Tburrock   (Grays),) 
tn.-p.                    J 

Essex 

1,631 

1,713 

Tiscofh'n,  p. 
Tisrara,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Rosconi 

4,709 
8,482 

1,122 
2,031 

Totnes,  tn.  M.  &  p.  * 
Tottenham,  v.-p. 

Devon 

Middles 

8,403 

4419 
9,120 

ThurrocV  (Little),  p. 

Essex 

1,195 

308 

Tissington,  p. 

Derby 

2,316 

344 

Tottenhill,  p. 

Norfolk- 

1,590 

412 

Tburrock  (West),  p. 
Tbursby,  p. 
Tliursford,  p. 
Thnrsley,  p. 
Tlmrso,  p. 

Essex 

Norfolk 
Surrey 
Caitbn. 

3,607 
8,984 

1,350 
4,348 

754 
591 
346 
766 
5,(;96 

Tisted  (East),  p. 
Tisted  (West),  p. 
Titchborne,  p. 
Titchfield,  p.  s. 
Titchmarsb,  p. 

Hants 
Hants 
Hants 
Hants 

Nortba. 

2,602 
2,268 
3,060 
17,512 
4.480 

229 
268 
378 
3,956 
883 

Tottenhoe,  p. 
Totteridge,  p. 
Tottington,  p. 
Tottington-Lower-  ) 
End,  tns.              J 

Bedford 
Herts 
Norfolk 
Lancas. 

1J.97 
3,213 

753 
585 
370 
10,691 

Tburso,  tn./. 

^aithn. 

2,908 

Titcbwell,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,627 

163 

Tough,  p. 

Aberd. 

891 

Thurstaston,  p. 

Chester 

2,763 

142 

Titeskin.  p. 

Cork 

1,145 

371 

Towcester,  tn.-p.  /. 

Northa. 

2,700 

2,6fi5 

Tburston,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,200 

759 

Titlev,  p. 

Heref. 

1,876 

375 

Towednack,  p. 

2,791 

1,057 

Tburstonland,  v. 

York- 

1,320 

Titsev,  p 

Surrey 

1,936 

154 

Towersey,  p. 

Bucks' 

1,200 

448 

Tlinrton,  p. 

Norfolk 

"771 

242 

Tittle'sball,  p 

Norfolk 

3,864 

615 

Towie,  p. 

Aberd. 

75(5 

Thuxton,  p. 
Thwaite,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,102 

676 

133 
189 

TlVKRTON,       tll-p.) 
M.  &  P    /.  S.             ) 

Devon 

17,650 

11,144 

Townstall,  p. 
Town-Yetholm,  v. 

Devon 
Roxb. 

1,758 

1,303 

618 

Thwaite,  p. 
Thwaite(St.  Mnry),p 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

832 
676 

179 
130 

Tivetsball  (St.  Mar-  ) 
garet),  p,              ( 

Norfolk 

1,668 

355 

Towton,  tns. 
Towyn,  p.  /. 

York 
Merion. 

26,372 

122 
2,769 

Thwing,  p. 
Tibberaghny,  p. 

York 

Kilkny. 

4,(  G'J 
1,148 

444 

Tivetsball  (St.  Ma-  ( 
ry),  p.                   J 

Norfolk 

1,125 

352 

Toynton     (All  ) 
Saints),  p.     ( 

Lincoln 

3,120 

515 

Tibbermore,  p. 

Perth 

1,495 

Tixall,  p. 

Stafford 

2,352 

221 

Toynton  (High),  p. 

Lincoln 

1,210 

212 

Tibberton,  ji. 
Tibberton,  p. 
Tibenhani,  p. 

Glouc. 
Wore. 

Norfolk 

1,400 

1,320 
8,286 

362 
329 

727 

1'ixover,  p. 
1'ober,  p. 
Tobermory.  tn. 

Kutlaru 
Wickl. 
Argvle 

1,080 
1,423 

115 
352 
1,547 

Toynton  (Low),  p. 
Toynton(St.Peter),p. 
Trabolgan,  p. 

Lincoln 
Cork 

950 

2,530 
830 

133 
486 
390 

Tiberton,  p. 

Heref. 

1,111 

141 

rockeuham,  p. 

Wilts 

"761 

190 

Tracton.  p. 

Cork 

5,862 

1.79C, 

Tibobine,  p. 

losconi 

44,093 

13,718 

I'odbere.  p.                   j  Dorset 

384 

119 

Tralee,  p. 

Kerry 

4,605 

12,649 

Tibshelf,  p. 

Derby 

2,280 

806 

loddington,  tn  -p.  .•    1  Bedford 

5,390 

2,438 

TRALEE,  tn.  p.  t.  s. 

Kerry 

13.759 

Ticeburst,  v.-p. 

Sussex 

8,202 

2,850 

Toddington,  p. 

Glouc 

1,857 

189 

Trallong,  p. 

Brecon 

3,384 

319 

Tickencote,  p. 

Rutland 

1,256 

98 

Todenham,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,477 

462 

Tramore,  tn.  s. 

Wat  erf. 

1.882 

Tickenbam,  p. 

<omer. 

1,627 

424 

Todmorden,  In. 

Lancas. 

4,532 

Tranent,  p. 

Had. 

4,158 

Tickbill,  tn.-p. 

fork 

6,514 

2,159 

Todwick,  p. 

York 

1  H60 

200 

Tranent,  tn. 

Had. 

2,096 

Tickmacrevan,  p. 

Antrim 

20.507 

3,903 

Toem,  p. 

Tip. 

12,'278 

3,521 

Tranmere,  tns. 

Chester 

6,519 

Ticknall,  v  -p. 

Derby 

1,867 

1,241 

Toft,  p. 

Cam!,. 

1,242 

380 

Traquair,  p. 

Peebles 

646 

Tidcombe,  p. 

Wilts 

2,321 

218 

Toft  (Monks),  p. 

Norfolk 

2,238 

421 

Trawden,  tna. 

Lancas. 

2,601 

Tidenham,  v  -p. 

Glouc. 

9,527 

1,753 

Toft-next-Newton,  p 

Lincoln 

1,293 

77 

Trawsfynydd,  p. 

Merion. 

21.950 

1,498 

Tideswell,  tn.-p.  g>. 

Derby 

10,950 

3,411 

Toft-Trees,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,184 

68 

Treadinsstone,  p. 

Kilkny. 

702 

423 

Tidmarsh,  p. 

Berks 

779 

165 

Toft  (West),  p. 

Norfolk 

3,051 

191 

Treats,  tns. 

Lanciis. 

696 

Tldmington,  p. 

Wore. 

764 

53 

Tolland,  p. 

Somer. 

824 

147 

Treborough,  p. 

Somer. 

1,798 

142 

Tidwori.il  (North),  p 

Wilts 

8,069 

885 

Tollard-Roval  p. 

Wilts 

2,807 

674 

Tredegar,  tn.  3. 

Monm. 

8,305 

Tidworth  (South),  p. 

Wilts 

2,175 

230 

Toller  (Fratrum),  p 

Dorset 

500 

54 

Tredington,  p. 

Glouc. 

"870 

143 

Tiffleld,  p. 

Northa. 

2,530 

154 

Toller  (Porcorum),  p. 

Dorset 

3,143 

527 

Tredington,  p. 

Wore. 

5,285 

1,117 

Tikillin,  p. 

Vcxt.'  : 

2,867 

1,135 

Tollerton,  p. 

Notts 

1,240 

157 

Tredunnock,  p. 

Monm 

1,393 

157 

Tilbrook,  p. 

Bedford 

1,680 

359 

Tollerton,  tns. 

York 

551 

Treeton,  p. 

York 

3,513 

663 

Tilbury,  p. 
Tilbury  (East),  p. 
;      Tilbury  (West),  p. 
Tileburst,  p. 

Essex 
issex 
Essex 
Berks 

94fi 
3,237 
2,086 
5,164 

800 
401 
519 

2,188 

Tollesbury,  p. 
Tollesliunt(D'Arcv),p. 
Tolleshunt            '( 
(Knight's),  p.  f 

Essex 
Essex 

Essex 

10,638 
3,371 
2,079 

1,193 

792 

371 

Tref-Draeth,  p. 
Tref-Kglwys,  p. 
Trefeirig,  tus. 
TreftVarne,  p. 

Angles. 
Montg. 
Cardig. 
Pemb. 

3,135 
18,166 

1,205 

994 
1,793 
887 
89 

Tillicoultry,  v.-p. 
Tillingham,  p. 

Clack  m 

Essex 

7,235 

3,217 
1,048 

T,,lleshunt(Major),p. 
Tol  puddle,  p. 

Essex 
Dorset 

2,344 
2,039 

479 
354 

Trefilan,  p. 
Tref-Llys,  p. 

Caruig. 
Carnar 

2,201 
999 

3(8 
103 

Tillington,  p. 

Essex 

3,766 

982 

Toinantotil,  v. 

Banff 

641 

Trefriw!  p 

Carnar. 

4-:  8 

Tilmanstoiie,  p. 

Kent 

1,124 

447 

Tomdeely,  p. 

Limer. 

1,324 

281 

Tregare,  p. 

2V387 

325 

Tilney  (All  Saints),  p. 
Tilney-cum-Isling-1 

Norfolk 

7,511 

675 
273 

Tomfinlagb,  p. 

Tomgraney,  p. 

Clare 
Clare 

6,736 
14,159 

3,181 
6,673 

Tregaron  (Caron-    ) 
ys-Clawdd),  p.     ( 

Cardig. 

39,138 

2,593 

ton,  p. 
Tilney     (St.    Law-  f 

Norfolk 

7,511 

943 

Tombaggard,  p. 

Tomregan,  p. 

Wexford 
Ca.-Fer 

2,180 
U),C7b 

826 
3,405 

Tregaron  (Caron-    ) 
ys-Clnwdd),  tns  t.  j 

Cardig. 

860 

rence),  p.             ) 

Tonaghty,  p. 

Mayo 

3,067 

884 

Tregony,  tn.-p. 

Cornw. 

69 

846 

Tilshead,  p. 

Wilts 

3,990 

523 

Tonsr,  v. 

York 

2.797 

Tregvnon,  p. 

Moutg. 

6,760 

718 

Tilston,  p. 
Tilsworth,  p. 

Chester 
Bedford 

3,644 
1,510 

837 
337 

Tong,  p. 
Tong,  p. 

Kent 
Salop 

1,883 
3,464 

242 
511 

Trcleach-ar-     ) 
Bettws,  p.     f 

Montg. 

11,492 

1,532 

Tilton,  p. 

Leices. 

3,112 

410 

Tonge,  tns. 

Lancas. 

3,831 

Trelleck,  p  -v. 

Monm 

7,061 

1,136 

Tilly,  p. 

Essex 

1,040 

101 

Tongland,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

924 

Treinadoc,  tn./  * 

Carnar 

Tinmhoe,  p. 

Kildare 

9.S96 

1,052 

Tongue,  p. 

Sulher  1     ... 

2,041 

Tremain,  p. 

Cardig 

1/58 

276 

Timberland,  p. 

Lincoln 

9,190 

1,638 

Toome,  p. 

Wexford 

5,980 

1.7C.8 

Tmnaine,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,045 

95 

Timberscome,  p 
Timogue,  p. 

Somer. 
Queen's 

1,90; 
2,491 

442 
243 

Toomove,  p. 
Tooinour,  p. 

Mayo 

Sliao 

6,787 
10,835 

21,998 
2,351 

Trrmeirehion,  or     ) 
Dyemeircuion,  p.  J 

Flint 

3,873 

707 

Timuleague,  tn.-p. 
Timolin,  p. 

Cork 
Kildare 

&90 

1,000 

Tooting-Grureney,  p 

Topcliffe,  p. 

Surrey 
York 

56 
15.5K5 

2,122 
2,797 

Treneuliiss,  p. 
Trent,  p. 

Cornw. 
Somer. 

2,730 
1,590 

193 

5HU 

Timoole,  p. 

Meatli 

1,033 

'~6t 

Topcroft,  ]). 

Norfolk 

1876 

477 

Trentliam,  p. 

Stafford 

6,900 

2,747 

Timsbury,  p. 

Hants 

1,411 

194 

Toppetfleld,  p. 

3.321 

1,051 

Trcntbara,  in. 

Stafford 

680 

Timsliury,  p. 

Somer. 

1,148 

1,639 

Topsham,  p. 

Devon 

1,740 

3,377 

Trentishoe,  p. 

Devon 

1,571 

1S9 

Timwortb,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,358 

241 

Topsbam,  tn.  *. 

Devon 

2,717 

Tresmer,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,344 

175 

Tinahely,  tn. 

Wickl. 

662 

Torbrian,  p. 

Devon 

2,'6l( 

229 

Treswell,  p. 

Notts 

1,561 

254. 

Tincleton,  p. 

Dorset 

"885 

176 

Torksey,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,17( 

438 

Tretire-with-    ) 

Tingewick,  p. 

Bucks 

2,290 

877 

Tormarton,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,645 

463 

Michael-       V 

Heref. 

1,356 

133 

Tingrith,  p. 
Tingwall,  White-) 

Bedford 

946          196 

Tormoham-with- 
Torquay,  p.           J 

Devon 

1,560 

11,474 

Churcb.p.    ) 
Trevalga,  p. 

Cornw. 

1,299 

126 

ness,          and  >• 
Weesdale,  p.     ) 
Tintagel,  p. 

Shell. 
Cornw. 

4,350 

2,874 
1,084 

Torosay,  p. 
Torpenhow.  p. 
Torpichen,  p. 

IS 

Linlith 

9,670 

1,361 
1,175 
1,356 

Trevet,  p. 
Trevetlim-witU-  ) 

Pontypool,  p.   J 

Meath 
Monm. 

4,169 
11,329 

416 
1  6,804 

Tintern,  p. 

Wexlorc 

6.863 

2,163 

Torquay,  tus. 

Devon 

7,903 

Trewen,  p. 

Cornw. 

988 

183 

Tintern-Favva,  p. 

Monm. 

827 

370 

Torrington  (Black),  p 

Devon 

7,2CO 

1,115 

Trillick,  tn.  t. 

Tvrone 

449 

Tintinbull,  p. 

Somer. 

1,828 

629 

Torrington  (Kast),  p 

Lincoh 

1,498 

113 

Trim,  tn.-p.  s. 

Meath 

13,426 

6226 

Tintwistle,  tns. 
Tinwaldand  Trail-) 
flat,  p.                  j 
Tinwell,  p. 

Cbestei 
Dumf. 
Rutlan 

1,651 

3,027 
1,080 

287 

Torrington  (Great),  > 
tn.-p.  M.  s.           ) 

Torringti.n  (Little),  p 
Torrington  (West),  p 

Devon 
Devon 
Lincoln 

3,456 

2,88 
1,10 

3,308 
13; 

Trimdon,  p. 

Trimingham,  p. 
Trimley  (St.  Mar-) 
tin),  p.                 ) 

Durban 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 

2,280 
680 
2,338 

*243 

574. 

Tipper,  p. 

Kildare 

3,2b8 

548 

Torryburn,  p. 

Fife 

1,341 

Trimley  (St.  Mary),  p 

Suffolk 

2,208 

391 

*  Population  not  given  in  Census. 
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PLACE. 

County. 

Mrtl' 

Pop. 

185). 

PH. 

County. 

A™, 

Pop. 

P..ACB. 

County. 

urn  >. 

5£ 

Trine'  tn  / 

Herts 
Herts 

7,390 

4,746 
'  3,218 

Tuosist,  p. 
Tupholmc,  p. 

Kerry 
Lincoln 

39,341 
1,795 

4,034 
73 

Upchurch,  p. 
Uphall,  p. 

Kent 
Linlith. 

5,138 

407 
1,331 

Trinity,  p. 
TrinHv-Gask,  p: 

Jersey 
Perth 

2,610 
697 

Tupslev,  tns. 
Turkdc'an,  p. 

Heref. 
Glouc. 

)',890 

669 

278 

Upham,  p. 
Uphaven,  p. 

Hants 
Wrilts 

8,863 

3.329 

550 
510 

Trinity  (Within),  p. 
Trinity  (Without),  p 
Trocd  \raur,  p. 

Wat  erf. 
Waterf. 
Cardig. 

'"15 
1.068 
4,666 

1,380 
12,177 
1,020 

Turlough,  p. 
Turnaston,  p. 
Turner's-Puddle,  ]>. 

Mayo 
Heref. 
Dorset 

22,714 
630 
1,983 

4,516 
70 
109  • 

Uphill,  p. 
Upholland,  tn?. 
Upleadon,  p. 

Somer. 
Lancas. 
Glouc. 

1,697 
1,207 

422 
3,359 
275 

Troon,  tn. 

Ayr 

2,404 

Turnworth,  p. 

Dorset 

1,560 

103 

Upleatham,  p. 

York 

417 

Troqueer,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

4,925 

Turriff,  tn.-p. 

Aberd. 

3,584 

U  plowman,  p. 

Devon 

2,912 

386 

Trorv,  p. 
Trosley,  or  Trot-  ) 
terseliffe,  p.      ) 
'Troston,  p. 

Perm  an. 
Kent 
Suffolk 

4,237 
1,160 
1,764 

1,186 
283 
-  427 

Turvey,  p. 
Turville,  p. 
Turweston,  p. 
Tusmore,  p. 

Bedford 
Bucks 
Bucks 
Oxford 

3,941 
2,315 
1,240 

*436 
322 
52 

Uplynie,  p. 
Upiiiinster,  p. 
U  pottery,  p. 
Upperchurch,  p. 

Devon 
Essex 
Devon 
Tip. 

3,199 
3,373 
5,830 
1  2,903 

1,032 
1,228 
1,042 
2,350 

Troslrey,  p. 

Monm. 

1,255 

176 

Tutbury,  tn  -p. 

Stafford 

4,001 

1,798 

Uppingham,  tn.-p. 

Rutland 

1,210 

2,068 

Trotton,  p. 

Sussex 

3,877 

484 

Tuttington,  p. 

Norfolk 

830 

213 

Uppingtou,  p. 

Salop 

755 

98 

Trowbridge,  p. 

Wilts 

2,442 

11,148 

Tuxford,  tn.-p. 

Notts 

3,000 

1,211 

Upshire,  tus. 

Essex 

854 

Trowbridge,  tn'.   t.  ) 
th.  s.                    $ 

Wilts 

10,157 

Tweedmouth,  v.-p 
Tweedsmuir,  p. 

Durham 
Peebles 

6,140 

5,714 
220 

Upton,  p. 
Upton,  p. 

Hunt. 
Lincoln 

"970 

3,180 

169 

577 

Trowell,  p. 

Notts 

1,570 

392 

Tn  erton,  p. 

Somer. 

"971 

2,958 

Upton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,693 

564 

Trowse,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,000 

1,363 

Twickenham,  v.-p 

Middles. 

2,249 

6,254 

Upton,  p. 

Northa. 

979 

42 

Trubley,  p. 

Meath 

855 

88' 

IVineham,  p. 

Sussex 

1,908 

343 

Upton,  p. 

Notts 

1,860 

629 

Trull,  p. 

Somer. 

2,233 

716 

Twinell  (St.),  p. 

Pemb. 

1,358 

210 

Upton,  p. 

Somer. 

3,779 

344 

Trumpington,  p. 
Trunch,  p. 

Camb. 

Norfolk 

2,200 
1  353 

771 

451 

Twining,  p. 
Twinstead,  p. 

G4ouc. 
Essex 

3,155 

1,008 

1,011 
207 

Upton,  or  Over-  ) 
church,  p.         ) 

Chester 

929 

227 

Truro,  tn.-p. 

Cornw. 

190 

3,169 

Twitchen,  p. 

Devon 

2,918 

203 

Upton  (Bishop),  p 

Heref. 

3,391 

693 

TEUBO,  tn.  M.  &  r.  I 

Cornw. 

10,733 

Two-Mile-Uorris  p. 
Twycross,  p. 

Tip. 

Leices. 

11,910 
1,350 

2,326 
305 

Upton-  cum-  Chal-  1 
vey,  p.                  ) 

Bucks 

1,950 

3,573 

Trusham,  ]>. 

Devon 

7-19 

205 

Twyford,  p. 

Leices 

2,420 

526 

Upton  (Cressett),  p. 

Salop 

1,603 

58 

Trusley,  i>. 
Trust  h'orjic,  p. 
Trysull;  P: 
Tuam,  p. 
Tuam,  tn.  w  s. 
Tubbercurry,  in.  m. 
Tubbrid.  p. 

Derby 
Lincoln 
Stafford 
Galway 
Gahvay 
Sligo 
Kilkny. 

1,078 
1,455 
3,110 
25,016 

1,004 

90 
289 
559 
13,060 
7,819 
755 
216 

Twyford,  p. 
Twyford,  p. 
Twyford,  p 
Twynholm,  p. 
Twywell,  p. 
Tydd  (St.  Giles),  p. 
Tydd  (St.  Mary)   p. 

Norfolk 
Bucks 
Hants 
Kirkcu 
Nortlia. 
Camb. 
Lincoln 

529 
4,110 
4,219 

1,400 

4,991 
4,815 

84 
848 
1,272 
782 
298 
932 
1,107 

Upton  (Gray),  p. 
Upton  (Helions),  p. 
Upton  (Lovell),  p 
Upton  (Magua),  p. 
Upton  (Noble),  p. 
Upton  (Parva),  p. 
Upton  (Pyue),  p. 

Hants 
Devon 

Wilts 
Salop 
Somer. 
Salop 
Devon 

Vl9 
1,399 
3,260 
677 
732 
1,852 

423 
137 
233 
488 
238 
202 
491 

Tubbrid,  p. 
Tubbridbrittain,  p. 

Tip. 
Kilkny. 

12.573 
4',  140 

2,928 
929 

Tydweiliog,  p. 
Tvfoonhani,  p. 

Carnar. 
Westm. 

2,241 
1,819 

456 
252 

Upton  (St.  Leo-  f 
nard),  p.           ) 

Glouc. 

2,975 

1,124 

Tubney,  p. 
Tuddeiiham,  p. 

Berks 

Suffolk 

1,144 
2,641 

233 

Tyldesley,  tus. 
1'ynagh,  p. 

Lancas. 
Galway 

12,455 

3,608 
3,086 

Upton     (Scuda-  1 
more),  p.           f 

Wilts 

2,503 

407 

Tuddenham,  p. 
Tuddeiiham  (East),  p 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

1,239 
2,065 

425 
589 

Tynan,  p. 
Tyueham,  p. 

Armagh 
Dorset 

17,016 
2,915 

7,302 
276 

Upton  -  upon  -     > 
Severn,  p.-tn.    ) 

Wore. 

3,170 

2,693 

Tuddeiiham      ) 
(North),  p.    $ 

Norfolk 

2,270 

430 

TYNKMOUTH,  p. 
tn.  M  &  i' 

North. 
North. 

7,222 

30,524 
29,170 

Upton      (Suods-  1 
bury),  p.           f 

Wore. 

1,661 

311 

Tudely,  p. 

Kent 

1,605 

642 

Tvnron,  p. 

Dumf. 

482 

Upton  (Warren),  p 

Wore. 

2,600 

422 

Tudy  (St.),  p. 
Tufton,  or  Tucking-  ^ 
ton,  p.                  ) 
Tngby,  p. 

Coruw. 
Hants 
Leices. 

3,257 
1,552 
1,830 

652 
163 
365 

Tyrella,  p. 
Tyrie,  p. 
Tyringhara  -  with  -  ) 
Klgravc,  p.           f 

Down 
Aberd. 
Bucks 

l',999 
1,736 

•  762 
2,830 

188 

Upwaltiiam,  p. 
Up  way,  p. 
Upwell,  p. 
Upwell,  tn. 

Essex 
Dorset 
Ca.-Nor. 
Ca.-Nor 

1,245 
1,785 
21,746 

67 
637 
6,377 
2,091 

Tugford,  p. 
Tulla,  tn.-p. 

Salop 
Clare 

1,320 
24,381 

157 
6,760 

Tyrrellspass,  v. 
Tyrsoe,  p. 

Westm. 
Waiw. 

4,710 

526 
1,049 

Upwood,  p. 
Urchfont,  p. 

Hunt. 

Wilts 

1,809 
6,873 

416 

1,604 

Tullabrackv,  p. 

3,209 

836 

Tythby,  p. 

Notts 

3,610 

811 

Urpeth,  tns. 

Durham 

Tullagh.p." 

Cork  ' 

5,349 

2,374 

Tythegston,  p. 

Glamor. 

2,87  1 

1,152 

Urgliu,  p. 

Carlow 

31-19 

873 

Tullaghanbrogne,  p. 
Tullaghanoge,  p. 
luilaghgore,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Meath 
Antrim 

3,48^ 
1,415 
433 

750 
165 
82 

Tytheiington,  p. 
Tytherington,  p. 
Tytherley  (East),  p 

Glouc. 

Wilts 
Hants 

2,100 
1,650 
1,560 

465 
93 
399 

.Urlmglord,  p. 
Urliugford,  tn. 
Urney,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Kilkny. 
Cavan 

'498 
7,482 

3,498 
2,010 
5,239 

Tullaghinelan,  p. 

Tip. 

2,696 

730 

Tytherley  (West),  p. 

Hants 

2,270 

447 

Urney,  p. 

Do.-Ty. 

22,018 

9451 

Tullaghobegly,  p. 
Tullaghorton,  p. 
Tullaherin,  p. 

Donegal 
Tip. 
Kilkny. 

(18,516 
6,889 
5,052 

'847 

Tytherton  -  Kel-  ) 
ways.  p.             f 
Tywurdreih,  v.-p. 

Wilts 
Cornw. 

140 
3,252 

15 
S.287 

Urquhart,  p. 
UrquhartandGlen-) 
moristou,  p.          f 

Elgin 
Invern 

1,331 
3,280 

Tullahought,  p. 
Tullamaine,  p. 

Kilknv. 
Kiikny. 

4,602 
1,172 

1,364 
181 

Ubbeston,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,212 

208 

Urquhart          and  ( 
Logic  Wester,  p.  ) 

Ross 

3,153 

Tullamaine,  p. 
Tullarnore,  tn  t.  t. 

a,. 

2,217 

473 
4,630 

Ubley,  or  Obleigh,  p. 
Ucktield,  tn  -p. 

Somer. 
Sussex 

1,811 
1,717 

294 

1,590 

Urr,  p. 
Urray,  p. 

Kirkcu. 

lloss 

3,363 

2,621 

Tullaroan,  p. 
Tullmllan,  p. 

Kilkny. 
Perth 

12,360 

2,373 
3,043 

Uddingstou,  v. 
Udimore,  p. 

Lanark 
Sussex 

2,221 

703 
435 

Urswick,  p. 
Ushlawrcoed,  h. 

Lancas. 
Monm. 

4,100 

891 
15,424 

Tullibody,  v. 

Clackm 

600 

Udny,  p. 

Aberd. 

1,513 

Usk,  p. 

Monm. 

4,956 

2,038 

Tullomoy,  p. 

Queen's 

6,008 

1,015 

Uffculme,  v.-p. 

Devon 

6,122 

2,098 

Usk,  tn.  P./. 

Monm. 

1,479 

Tullow,  v.  ». 

Carlow 

2,963 

Uftington,  v  -p. 

Berks 

6,650 

1,170 

Usk,  p, 

Kildare 

1,763 

722 

TuUowcreen,  p. 

Carlow 

5,899 

1,110 

Urlington,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,996 

573 

Uskane,  p. 

Tip. 

7,606 

1,076 

Tullowinagimuin,  p. 

Carlow 

4,061 

984 

Uffiiii>ton,  p. 

Salop 

2,110 

209 

Usselhy,  p. 

Lincoln 

1,110 

69 

Tullowphehm,  p. 

Carlow 

7,990 

3,497 

Ufford,  p. 

Northa 

2,320 

297 

Utkiulon,  tus. 

Chester 

590 

Tully,  p. 

Dublin 

3,286 

1,087 

Ufford,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,156 

725 

Utterby,  p. 

Lncoln 

1,564 

246 

Tully,  p. 

Kildare 

5,165 

983 

Ufton,  p. 

Waiw. 

1,920 

195 

Uttoxeter,  p. 

Stafford 

8,973 

4,990 

Tullyallen,  p. 

Lo.-Me. 

8,184 

4,142 

Uftoa-Newet,  p 

Berks 

2,080 

421 

Uttoxeter,  tn.  w. 

Stallord 

8,468 

Tullycorbet,  p. 
TuUyfern.p.' 

Monag. 
Donegal 

7,913 
16,612 

3,293 
5,116 

Ugborough,  p. 
Uggeshall,  p. 

Devon 

Suffolk 

8,659 
1,473 

1,463 
293 

Uxbridge,  tn.  th. 
Uzmaston,  p. 

Middles. 
Pemb. 

2,070 

3,236 

683 

I'uHylease,  p. 

Cork 

8,292 

1,600 

Ugiey,  p. 

Essex 

2,038 

450 

Tullylishu. 

Down 

11,707 

13,400 

ui'gTp. 

Ross 

8,209 

Vainor,  p. 

Brecon 

6,597 

2,667 

lullynakili,  p. 

Down 

2,923 

1,221 

Uist  (North),  p. 

Invert). 

3,918 

Vale  (The,),  p. 

Guern. 

2,110 

Tullynessle    and) 

Aberd. 

930 

Uist  (South),  p. 

Invern. 

6,173 

Valencia,  p. 

Kerry 

6,371 

2,482 

Forbes,  p.         ) 

Ulceby,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,220 

191 

Vange,  p. 

Essex 

2,250 

164 

Tullyniskan,  p. 

Tyrone 

4,461 

3,474 

Ulceby,  p. 

Lincoln 

3,790 

959 

Veep  (St.),  p. 

Cornw. 

3,146 

647 

Tullyrusk,  p. 

Antrim 

4,780 

1,049 

Ulconibe,  p. 

Kent 

3,529 

638 

Venn  Ottery,  p. 

Devon 

918 

105 

Tumn  a,  p. 
Tunbridge,  p. 

Roscom 
Kent 

8,295 
15,235 

2,849 
16,548 

Uldale,  p. 
Uley,  p. 

Cumb. 
Glouc. 

5500 
1,492 

388 
1,327 

Ventnor,  tn. 
Ventry,  p. 

Hants 
Kerry 

4,439 

2569 
1,339 

Tunbndge,  in. 
Tunbridge  Wi-llf.tn/ 
Tundergar'li,  p. 

Kent 
Kent 
Dumf. 

::: 

4,539 
10,687 

Ullard,  p.             | 
Ullesthorpc,  h. 

Carl.  & 
Kilkny. 
Leices. 

5,847 

1,681 
592 

Vernham  Dean,  p. 
Verwick,  p. 
Veryan,  p. 

Hants 
Pemb. 

Cornw. 

3.4B6 
3,062 
5,627 

744 
378 
1,488 

Tunstall,  p. 

Kent 

1,196 

165 

Ullid,  p. 

Kilkny. 

2,249 

577 

Vigeans  (St.),  p. 

1'orfar 

9,799 

Tunstall,  p. 
Tunstall,  p. 
Tunstall,  p. 
Tunstall,  p. 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
York 
Laucas. 

1,612 
2,863 
1,607 
9,224 

139 
676 
159 
814 

1,'llingswick,  p. 
Uluess-Walton,  tns 
Ultiug,  p. 
Ulverstoue,  p. 

Heret. 
Lancas. 
Essex 

Lancas. 

1,215 

1,147 

21,586 

356 
556 
166 
10,623 

Virginstow,  p. 
Virley.  p. 
Vowthurch,  p. 

Devon 

Essex 
Heref. 

1,274 
632 

2,690 

173 

88 
323 

Timstell,  or  Tuns-  ) 
tall-Court,  tu.      ) 
Tunstead,  p. 
Tunworth,  p. 

Stafford 

Norfolk 
Hants 

2,291 
1,104 

9,566 
449 
133 

Ulverstone,  in.  th. 
Undernnlbcck,  tns. 
Undcrskidduw,  tns 
Undy,  p. 

Lancas 
Webtml 
Cumb. 
Monm. 

3,717 

6,433 
1,421 

508 
373 

Waberwailhe,  p. 
Wacton,  p. 
Wacton       (Magna  ) 
and  Parva),  p.      \ 

Cumb. 
Heref. 

Norfolk 

1,901 
1,002 
1,044 

212 
129 
261 

Tuogh,  p. 
Tuogbcluggin,  p. 

Lirner. 
Limir. 

6,519 
2,094 

2.272 
426 

Unst,  p. 
Up-Ceine,  p. 

Shell. 
Dorset 

i.'ioa 

'  y4 

Waddesdon/p. 
VVaddinghant,  p. 

Bucks 

Lincoln 

6,010 

3,720 

1,743 
884 
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T'l.ACK. 

Courty. 

acres' 

SK 

PLACE. 

County. 

Avca, 

Pop. 
IBM. 

PfcAC* 

County. 

acrto.' 

Pop. 

1851. 

Waddington,  p. 
Waddingworth,  p. 

Lincoln 
:.incoln 

'928 

922 
71 

Walthamstone,  v.-p. 
Walton,  p. 

Essex 
Bucks 

4,430 

757 

4,959 
95 

Warnford,  p. 
Warnharo.p. 

Hants 

Sussex 

3,057 
4,920 

414 
1,016 

AVadebndge  tn./. 
AVadeuhoe,  p. 

^ornw. 
Northa. 

777 
290 

AValton,  p. 
Walton,  p. 

Cumb. 
Somer. 

3.5'J2 
2,502 

455 

768 

AVarpsgrove,  p. 
AVarren,  p. 

Oxford 
Pemb. 

460 
1,169 

30 
124 

AVadhurst,  tu  -p. 
AVadsley,  v. 

Sussex 
York 

o|i*7 

2,802 
4,333 

Walton,  p. 
Walton,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 

1.98S 
1,070 

897 
245 

AVarrenpoint,  tn. 
AVarrenspoint,  p. 

Down 
Down 

1,042 

1,769 
2,152 

Wadsworth,  tns. 

York 

4491 

AValton,  tns. 

Derby 

1,114 

AVAEEINGTOK,  111.-  [ 

1 

00  QQ/I 

Wadworth,  p. 

York 

2,930 

724 

AValton  (Cardiff),  p. 

jlouc. 

«50 

60 

p.  jr.                   t 

^*,8J4 

AVaghen,  or  Wawn,  p. 
Wainfleet      (All  ) 
Saints),  p.         J 

York 
Jincoln 

5,085 
1,598 

347 

1,365 

AValton-ie-Dale,  tns. 
AValton  (East),  p. 
AValton  (East),  p. 

Lancas 
Norfolk 
Pemb. 

2,659 
1,893 

6,855 
202 
279 

P.  W.  S. 

Warsop,  v.-p. 
AA'arter,  p. 

Lancas. 

Notts 
York 

12,168 
6,710 
7,000 

23,651 
1,398 
4S8 

Wainfleet       (St.  » 
Mary),  p           f 

Lincoln 

3,019 

717 

AValton-in-Gor-    1 
dano,  p.            I 

Somer. 

1,315 

225 

Warthill,  p. 
AVartling,  p. 

York 

Sussex 

800 
4,736 

169 

1,039 

Wainfleet  (St.  Tho-) 
mas    or    North-  [ 

jiucoln 

30 

173 

AValton-on-the-    | 
Hill,  tn.-p.        ) 

Lancas. 

29,233 

46,302 

Warton,  p. 
AVarwick,  p. 

Lancas. 
Cumb. 

1&5 

2,099 
363 

holme),  p.            ) 
AVaith,  p. 

Lincoln 

780 

53 

AValton-on-the-    ) 
Hill,  p.              f 

Surrey 

2,592 

426 

WARWICK,  tn  M.    ) 

&  P.  S.                         I 

Warw. 

10,973 

AVakefield,  p. 
WAKEFIKLD,  tn.  v.s. 

York 
York 

9,311 

33,117 

22,065 

AValton  -  !e  -  ) 
Soken,  v.-p.  ) 

Essex 

3,260 

729 

Washhourne     ) 
(Great),  p.     J 

Glouc. 

470 

117 

"                P. 

AVakering  (Great),  p 
AVakeriug  (Little),  p 
AVakerley,  p. 
Wakes-Colme,  p 

fork 

Kssex 
Essex 
Northa. 
Essex 

s!862 
2,130 
1,920 

22,057 
905 
292 
232 
499 

AValton-upon-  ) 
Thames,  p.    ) 
Walton-  upon-) 
Trent,  p.      j 
Walton  (AVest),  p. 

Surrey 
Derby 

Norfolk 

6,834 
2,309 
5,219 

2,881 
465 
999 

AVashbrook,  p. 
AVashfield,  p. 
Wasbford-Pvne,  p. 
\Vashingborough,  ) 
p.-v.                    ) 

Suffolk 
Devon 
Devon 

Lincoln 

1,413 
3,319 
1,140 
5,190 

514 
452 
192 
1,180 

AValberswick,  p. 

Suffolk 

1.960 

357 

AValton  (West),  p. 

Pemb. 

1,408 

518 

Washingley,  p 

Hunt. 

1,260 

88 

AValberton,  p. 
Walcot,  p. 

Sussex 
Lincoln 

1/722 

1,747 

678 
152 

Walton-on-the-l 
Wolds,  n.          | 

Leices. 

1,720 

260 

Washington,  p. 
AVashington,  v.-p. 

Sussex 
Durham 

3,102 
5,335 

884 
3,485 

Walcot,  p. 

Somer. 

7,150 

9,452 

AValwins  Castle,  p. 

Pemb. 

2,904 

853 

Waring,  £ 

Hants 

682 

88 

Walcott,  p. 

Norfolk 

735 

167 

AVaHvorth,  h. 

Surrev 

29,861 

AVaspcrton,  p. 

AVarw. 

1,619 

292 

AValcott,  h. 

Lincoln 

617 

AVambrook,  p. 

Dorse't 

l',857 

245 

AVaterheach,  p. 

Camb. 

5,556 

1,440 

AValdeu   Saffron,  I 
tn.-p.  M.  s.        1 

Essex 

7,416 

5,911 

AAramphray,  p. 
AVauborough,  p. 

Dumf. 

Surrey 

"l56 

623 
208 

AVaterden,  p. 
AVaterfall,  p. 

Norfolk 
Stafford 

763 
1,530 

39 
521 

Walden          (St.  1 
Paul's),  p.        j 
Waldershave.  p. 
Walditch,  p. 

Herts 
Kent 
Dorset 

3,678 

'28  5 

1,175 
105 
176 

AVanborough,  p. 
Wandell    and    La-) 
nington,  p.           f 
Wandsworth,  tn  -p. 

AVilts 
Lanark 
Surrey 

4,440 
2,478 

954 
369 
9,611 

Waterford,  c  m.  w.  ) 
th.  s.                   f 
Watersrasshill,  v. 
Waterhead,  v. 

Waterf. 
Cork 
Lancas 

... 

25,297 
651 
3,818 

Walilringfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,156 

169 

Wangford,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,003 

814 

Wateringbury,  v.-p. 

Kent 

1,420 

1,448 

Waldron,  v.-p. 
AVales,  p. 
Walesby,  p. 

Sussex 
York 
Lincoln 

6,218 
1,950 
2,580 

1,106 
268 
331 

AVangford,  p. 
AVanlip,  p. 
Wansford,  p. 

Suffolk 
Leices. 
Northa. 

3,252 
952 
409 

83 
137 

181 

Water-Newton,  p. 
Waterperry,  p. 
AVaterstock,  p. 

Hunt. 
Oxford 
Oxford 

863 
2  620 
653 

133 
258 
141 

AValesbv,  p. 

Notts 

1  260 

362 

AAran  stead,  p. 

Essex 

2,004 

2,207 

Water-Stratford,  p. 

Bucks 

1  082 

179 

Walford,  p. 
Walgrave,  p. 

Heref. 
Northa 

4,241 
2,040 

1,217 
613 

Wanstrow,  i>. 
AVantage,  p. 

Somer. 
Berks 

2,054 
7,530 

471 

3,800 

Waters-Upton,  p. 
Watford,  p. 

Salop 
Northa. 

732 

3,080 

202 
503 

AValkeringham,  p. 
Walkern,  p. 
AValkhampton,  p. 
AValkington,  p. 

Notts 
Herts 
Devon 
York 

3,000 
2,924 
10,540 
3.460 

608 
738 
751 
699 

Wantage,  tu  i. 
AVautisden,  p. 
Wapley-cum-Cod-  \ 
rington,  p.          1 

Berks 
Suffolk 

Glouc. 

2,126 

2,448 

2,951 
107 

305 

Watford,  p. 
AVatford,  tu  t. 
AVath,  p. 
Wath-upon-       ) 

Herts 
Herts 
York 
York 

10,792 

3,568 
10,709 

6  546 
3,800 
747 
9,521 

Wallasev,  p. 
WALlINOFORD.ln.  ) 

M./.                            ) 

"            r. 
Wallington,  p. 
AVallington,  h. 
\Valhngton-cum-  } 
Thorpland,  p.       f 
Wallop  (Nether),  p. 
Walls,  p. 
AValls  and  Flotta,  p. 

Chester 
Berks 
Berks 
Herts 
Surrey 
Norfolk 
Hants 
Shell. 
Orkney 

17,775 

1,950 

1,460 
7,201 

8,339 

2,819 
8,064 
254 
881 
58 

2,442 
1.667 

AVappenbury,  p. 
AVappenham,  p. 
Wapping(SUohu),p. 
Warbleton,  p. 
AVarblington,  p. 
AVarborough,  p. 
AVarbovs,  p. 
AVarbstow;p. 
Warburton,  p. 
AVarcop,  p. 
Ward,  p. 

Warn-. 

Northa. 
Middles 
Sussex 
Hants 
Oxford 
Hunt. 
Coruw. 
Chester 
AVcstm) 
Dublin 

1,550 

2,980 
80 
5,763 
3,848 
1,673 
8,100 
4,104 
1,747 
10,020 
1,349 

271 
599 
4,477 
1,509 
2,302 
729 
1,996 
470 
489 
740 
128 

Dearne,  v.-p.  ) 
AVatlington,  p 
AA'atlingtoii,  tn.-p.  s. 
AVatten"  p. 
Wattisfield,  p. 
AVattisham,  p. 
AVatton,  p. 
Watton,  p. 
AVattou,  tn.-p.  w. 
AVavendon,  p. 
AVaverton,  p. 

Norfolk 
Oxford 
Caith. 
Suffolk- 
Suffolk 
Herts 
York 
Norfolk 
Bucks 
Chester 

1,709 
3,440 

1,517 

1,208 
S,4'J9 
3,720 
1,807 
2,665 
4,027 

677 
1,884 

1,351 
603 
220 
976 
315 
1,353 
935 
788 

Wallsend,  v.-p. 

North. 

2,787 

5,721 

AA-arden,  v  -p. 

North. 

3,122 

646 

AVawn,  p. 

York 

5,085 

347 

Wallstown,  p. 
AValmer,  p. 

Cork 
Kent 

3.056 
1,079 

531 
2,165 

AVarden  (Old),  p. 
Warden,  p. 

Bedford 
Kent 

3,330 
796 

627 

68 

AVaxham,  p. 
AVayford,  p. 

Norfolk 
Somer. 

2,087 
1,618 

76 

238 

Walmsgate,  p. 

Lincoln 

920 

79 

Wardh-y,  p. 

Rutland 

1,550 

69 

AVeald-Bassett  ) 

Essex 

3,377 

842 

AValpole,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,750 

563 

Wardlewortli,  tns. 

Lancas. 

14,103 

(North),  p.    f 

AValpole  (St.  An-  ) 
drew),  p.           f 
Walpole  (St.  Peter),p 
Walsall,  p. 

Norfolk 

Norfolk 
Stafford 

3,494 
6.982 
8,182 

737 
1,361 

26  822 

Wardour,  p. 
Ware,  p. 
Ware,  tn.  m. 
WABKHAM,  tn.  p.  s. 

AVilts 
Herts 
Herts 
Dorset 

4,700 

734 
5,(>88 

7^218 

AVeald-Bassett  ) 
(South),  p.    J 
Weare,  p. 
Wear-Giffurd,  p. 

Essex 
Somer. 
Devon 

5,037 
2,146 
1,587 

3,588 
715 
556 

WALSALL,  M.  &  P.  (. 

Stafford 

25,680 

AVareham,  p. 

Dorset 

4,873 

596 

AAreasenham  (All) 

Norfolk 

1,988 

363 

AAralsham  (North),  ( 
p.-tn.                   ) 

Norfolk 

4,252 

2,911 

AVarehome,  p. 
Wareslev,  p. 

Kent 
Hunt. 

2,870 
1,979 

607 
295 

Saints),  p          j 
Weasenham  (St.) 

Norfolk 

1,423 

326 

AValsham  (South  ) 
and  St.   Law-S 
rence),  p.         ) 
AValsham      (South  ) 
andSt.Marv),p  i 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

240 
443 

Warfield,  p. 
Wargrave,  p. 
AVarham  (All    ) 
Saints),  p.     f 
Warhain  (St  .Mary),  p. 

Berks 
Berks 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

3,239 
4,314 
1,774 
3,066 

1,374 
1,773 
343 
61 

Peter),  p.          f 
AA'eaverham,  p. 
Weaverthorpe,  p 
AVebheath,  tns. 
AArcdtlington,  p. 

Chester 
York 
AVorc. 
AVarw. 

7,634 
5,100 

"911 

2,745 
1,066 
888 
54 

Walsham-le-Wil-  i 
lows,  v  -p.          f 
Walsiiighara     ) 
(Great),  p.     ) 

Suffolk 
Norfolk 

2,800 
2,170 

1,297 
476 

AVaringtown,  tn. 
Wark,  v  -p. 
Warkleigh,  p. 
AVarkton,  p. 

Down 

North. 
Devon 
Northa. 

22,986 
2,451 
1,810 

956 
865 
337 
309 

AVedmore,  v.-p. 
AVednesbury,  p. 
AVednesbury,  tn 
Wednesfield,  v. 

Somer. 

Stafford 
Stafford 
Stafford 

2,175 

3.905 
14,281 
11,914 

4,858 

AValsmgham         1 
(Little),  v.-p     f 
AValsoken,  v.-p. 
AValston,  p. 
AValterstone,  p. 
Walterstown,  p. 
AValtham,  p. 
Waltham,  p. 
AValtham  (Abbey),  p 
AValtham  (Abbey),) 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Lanark 
Heref. 
Kildare 
Kent 
Lincoh 
Essex 

860 
4,656 

1,241 

1,502 
3,215 
2,351 
10,876 

1,207 
2,740 
497 
147 
820 
576 
782 
4,303 

Warkworth,  p. 
AVarkwortli,  tn.-p. 
AVarleggon,  p. 
AVarley,  v. 
AArarley  (Great),  p. 
AVarley  (Little),  p. 
AVarlingham,  p. 
WarmfU-ld,  or          ) 
Kirkthorpe,  v  -p.  f 
AVarmingham,  p. 

Northa. 
North. 
Cornw. 
York 
Essex 
Essex 
Surrey 
York 
Chester 

2,370 
19,365 
2,055 

2,793 
1,651 
1,777 
2,618 
4,730 

559 
4,  1  39 
295 
6,408 
952 
344 
605 
909 
1,271 

Weedon,  v.-p. 
AVeedon-Loys,  p. 
Wceford,  p. 
AVcek  (St.  Mary),  p. 
Weeke,  p. 
Weekley,  p. 
Weeks,  p. 
AVeeley,  p. 
AVeem,  p. 
AVeethlev,  P- 

Northa. 
Northa. 
Stafford 
Cornw. 
Hants 
Northa. 
Essex 
Essex 
Perth 
Warw. 

1,710 

1,050 
4,556 
5,824 
1,080 
1  .800 
3,090 
2,087 

"638 

1,995 
545 
425 
641 
446 
265 
778 
617 

740 

48 

tn.  t.                "     i 

Essex 

... 

2,32$ 

AVarminghurst,  p. 

Sussex 

1,051 

116 

AVeeting'(All    ) 

Norfolk 

6,187 

429 

Waltham          (Bi-  J 
shop's),  tn.-p.      J 

Hants 

7,388 

2,265 

AVarmington,  p. 
AVarmington,  p. 

Warw. 

Northa 

1,750 
3,150 

623 
671 

Saints),  p.     ( 
Weighton(Market),  ) 

York 

7,248 

2,427 

AValtham  (Great),  p 
Waltham  (Little),  p. 
Waltham  (North),  p 
AValtham  (St.  Law-  ) 
rencc),  p.              j 
Waltham  -on  -the- 
Wolds  p. 

Essex 
Kssex 
I  Hants 
Berks 
Leices. 

7,335 
Slag? 
1,938 
3,468 

2,870 

23S5 
65 
506 

783 
732 

Warminster,  p. 
Warminster,  tn.  s. 
Warmsworth,  p. 
Warmwell,  p. 
Warnborough  ) 
(South),  p     J 
Warndon,  p. 

Wilts 
Wilts 
York 
Dorset 
Hants 
AVorc. 

6,370 

l',042 
1,531 
2,569 

988 

6,285 
4,220 
389 
149 
410 
193 

tn.-p.                    i 
AVelborne,  p. 
Welbourn,  p. 
AVelbury,  p. 
Welby,  p. 
AVelcombe,  p. 
1  Weldou  (Great),  p. 

Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Lincoln 
Devon 
Nortlm. 

732 

3,270 
2,5f.9 
12,740 
1,751 
3,680 

205 
592 
249 
481 
231 
868 

1 
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PLACfc 

County. 

Arm, 
acres. 

Poo. 
IBM. 

PLACB. 

County. 

Area, 

Pop. 

1851. 

FiAce. 

County. 

aL-rW 

Pop. 
1051. 

Welford,  p. 
Welfnrd.  p. 

Beiki 
Rio.  Wa. 

8660 

'    1,115 
659 

AVcst  field,  p. 
Westnrle,  p. 

Sussex 

Sussex 

4,272 

3,392 

900 
701 

Whalev  -  cum  -) 
Yeardsley,  tns  ) 

Cheater 

C'J3 

Welford,  v.-p.  • 

Northa. 

3,650 

1,153 

Wrst-ate,  tns 

North. 

AVhalley,  v.-p. 

Lancas. 

104,689 

134,198 

Welham,  p. 
Well,  p. 
Wrll.  p. 
Welland,  p. 

Leices. 
Lincoln 
York- 
Wore 

1,109 
2,110 
6,451 

2,027 

68 
80 
1,044 
582 

AVcsthampnctt,  p. 
AVesthall,  p. 
AVesthani.p. 
WrsthorpeV 

Su»sex 
Suffolk 
Sussex 

Suffolk 

1,899 
2.316 

4,716 
1,322 

496 
761 
240 

AVhalton,  p. 
Whaplode,  p. 
Wharram-Pcrcy,  p. 
AVharram-le-Sircct,p. 

North. 
Lincoln 
York 
York 

5,918 

9'.017 
2,024 

461 
2,564 
685 
131 

We  lesbourne       ) 
(Hastings),  p.  1 
Wellesbourne       | 
(Mountford).p.J 

Warn-. 

4,740 

797 
728 

AVestleigh,  p. 
AVestleton,  n. 
Westley.p. 
Westley-  Waterless,  p 

1  levon 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Camb. 

2,616 
6,103 
1,216 

1,102 

508 
993 
118 
214 

Wharton.  tns. 
AVhatcote.  p. 
Whutfield,  p. 
AVhatley,  p. 

Chester 
Warw. 
Suffolk 
Somer. 

1,400 
1,570 
1,259 

1,775 
177 
880 
361 

'  Wellinghorough   ) 
tn.-p  w.           J 
AVeliinghxm,  p. 
Wellingore,  p. 
Wellington,  p.' 

Northa 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
Heref. 

4,490 
1  ,066 
2,400 
2.5S8 

•  6,297 
163 
914 
689 

Weitmeston,  p. 

Westmill,  p 
AVestminster,  c. 
AVesloe,  tns. 
Weston,  tns. 

Sussex 
Herts 
Middles 
Durham 
Chester 

407 
2,137 

617 
380 
211,611 
19.349 
933 

AVhatlington  p. 
Whatton,  p. 
Whatton  (Long),  p. 
Wheatacre     (All) 
Saints),  p.         f 

Sussex 
Notts 
Leices. 

Norfolk 

1,255 
3,100 
2,050 
1,163 

458 
76  1 
838 
180 

Wellington    (All) 
Saints),  p.         f 

Salop 

8,757 

11,544 

Weston,  tns. 
AVeston,  p. 

Chester 
Herts 

4,530 

514 
1,186 

AVheatenhurst,  p. 
Wheat  field,  p. 

Glouc. 
Oxford 

1,247 
778 

380 
85 

Wellington    (All  ) 
Saints),  tn.  th.  f 

Salop 

... 

4,601 

Weston,  p. 
AVeston,  p. 

Lincoln 

Notts 

5,386 
1,690 

759 
487 

Wheathampstcail  p. 
Wheathill,  p. 

Herts 
Salop 

5,033 

1,415 

1,908 
113 

Wellington     (St.  ) 
John  the  Bap-  'r 

Somer. 

5,195 

6,416 

AVeston,  p. 
AVeston,  p. 

Suffolk 
York 

1,550 
4,552 

243 
492 

Wheathill,  p. 
Wheatley  (North),  p. 

Somer 

Notts 

314 
2,181 

36 

427 

list),  p.              ) 

Weston,  v.-p. 

Somer. 

2,650 

3,088 

AVheatley  (South),  p. 

Notts 

Gil 

34 

Wellington     (St.  ) 
John  the  Bap-  V 

Somer. 

3,926 

Weston  -  upon  - 
Avon,  p. 

Wa.-Gl. 

1,5JO 

115 

AVheeley,  or  AVee-  ) 
ley,  p.                   ) 

Essex 

2,087 

617 

list),  tn.  lit.      ) 

Weston  (Bamfylde).p 

Somer. 

C31 

119 

AVheldrake.  p. 

York 

4,921 

722 

We  How,  p. 
AVellow,  p. 

Notts 
Somer. 

991 

5,292 

597 
1,142 

Weston  (Beggard),  p. 
AVeston  (Birt),  p. 

Ileref. 
Glouc. 

934 
1,904 

267 
234 

Whelnetham     ) 
(Great),  p.     | 

Suffolk 

1,493 

55-2 

Wellow  (Fast),  p. 
Wello*  (West),  p 

Hants 

Wilts 

l',344 

289 
407 

AVeston  (Colville),  p. 
AVeston  (Coney),  p. 

Camb. 

Suffolk 

2,943 
1,341 

574 

Whelnetham    ) 

(Little),  p.    J 

Suffolk 

o'J2 

178 

Wells,  p. 

Car.  Kil 

2,726 

1,298 

AVeston-sub-Kdge,  p. 

Glouc. 

2,632 

358 

Whenby,  p. 

York 

1,010 

128 

WKLLS.C.  M  fcp.tr* 
Wells  (St.  Peter),  tn 
AVells-next-the-Sea,]). 
Welsh  (St.  Donat's),p 
Welsh  pool,  p. 
AYELsiiPOOi.jtn.M.m. 
p. 
Wei  ton,  p. 

Somer. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Glamor 
Montg. 
Montg. 
Montg. 
Lincoln 

4.510 
2,175 
6,801 

3,'fi90 

4,736 
4,736 
3,675 
291 
4,391 
6,564 
4,434 
604 

AVeston  (Favell),  p. 
AVeston  -in-G  or  -1 
dano,  p.             J 
Weston-on  -  the  - 
Green,  p. 
AA:estoning,  p. 
Weston  -under-  ) 
Lizard,  p.          J 

Northa. 
Somer. 
Oxford 
Bedford 
Stafford 

1,050 
733 

2,466 
1,715 
2,398 

508 
203 

517 

782 
248 

AVhepstead,  p. 
Wherstead,  p. 
Whenvell,  p. 
Whetstone,  p. 
\Vlnrham,  p. 
Whirhford,  p 
AVhickham,  v.-p 
Whilton,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Hants 
Leices. 
Cumb. 
Warw. 
Durham 
Northa. 

2,070 
2,151 
3,546 
1,680 
7,502 
3,100 
5,933 
1,270 

652 
338 
632 
986 
329 
744 
5,565 
857 

AVelton,  p. 
AVelton,  p. 

Northa. 
York 

1.690 
3,553 

663 

856 

Weston     (Long- 
ville),  p 

Norfolk 

2,737 

458 

AVhimple,  p. 
Whinbergh,  p 

Devon 

Norfolk 

3,019 
1,941 

704 
262 

AVelton  -in  -the-) 
Marsh,  p.          \ 

Lincoln 

2,600 

431 

AAreston  -  super  - 
Mare,  tn.-p. 

Somer. 

2,770 

4,034 

AVhippingham,  p. 
Whipsnade,  p. 

Hants 
Bedford 

5,208 
1,205 

3,100 
183 

\Velton-le-Wold,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,520 

368 

AVeston  (Market),  p. 

Suffolk 

1,083 

-    317 

AVhHlmw,  p. 

Warw. 

1,196 

282 

WeUvick,  p. 

York 

6,fi74 

468 

Weston  (Old),  p. 

Hants 

2,012 

432 

Whissendine,  p. 

Rutland 

3,870 

795 

Wehvyn,  v.-p. 

Herts 

2,9*7 

1,557 

Weston  (Patrick),  p. 

Hants 

1,402 

215 

AVhissonsett,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,344 

666 

Wem,  tn.-p. 

Salop 

13,841 

8,747 

AVeston  -under  - 

AVhiston,  p. 

Northa 

809 

69 

Wembdon.  p. 

Somer. 

2,471 

819 

Fenynrd,  p. 

Ileref. 

3,142 

733 

AVhiston,  p. 

York 

3,190 

1,050 

AVemliury,  p. 

Devon 

3,205 

577 

AVeston  (South),  p. 

Oxford 

560 

98 

Whiston,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,825 

Wemwortliy,  p. 
Wemyn,  p. 

Devon 

Fife 

2,411 

444 

5,647 

Weston  -  upon  - 
Trent,  p. 

Derby 

1,820 

399 

Whiston,  tns 
Whitacre  (Nether),  | 

Stafford 
AVarw. 

2,210 

675 

517 

AVendens-Ambu,  p. 
Wendlebury,  p. 

Essex 
Oxford 

l',220 
1,050 

421 
242 

Weston  -  upon  - 
Trent,  p. 

Stafford 

825 

570 

.  AVhitacre  (Over),  p. 
Whitbeck,  p. 

Warw. 
Cumb. 

1,375 
5,372 

316 

217 

AVendling,  p. 

AVt-ndon-Lofls,  p. 

Norfolk 
Essex 

1.463 
1.520 

885 
69 

Weston    (Tur-) 
ville),  p.         ( 

Bucks 

2,450 

748 

AVhitbourue,  p. 
Whitln.rn,  p. 

Ileref. 
Linlith. 

3,056 

826 
3,792 

Wendover,  tu  -p.  m. 

Bucks 

5,719 

1.937 

Weston  (Under 

AVhitlmun,  v  -p. 

Durham 

4,591 

1,203 

AVendron,  p. 

Cornw. 

13,320 

8,675 

wood),  p. 

13ucks 

1,300 

405 

WHITBY,  p. 

York 

15,918 

12,675 

Wendy,  p. 
Wenham  (Great),  p. 

Camb. 

Suffolk 

947 
1,123 

154 
269 

AVeston-  under  - 
Weatherley,  p. 

Warw. 

1,290 

230 

"        tn.  p  s 
AVhitchurch,  p 

York 

Bucks 

1,680 

10,989 
916 

AVenham  (Little),  p. 
AVenhaston,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 

931 

2,326 

72 
1  ,008 

Weston-by-Wel  - 
land,  p. 

Northa 

1,040 

198 

AVhitchurch,  p. 
AVhitchurch,  p. 

Devon 
Heref. 

5979 
1,956 

1,156 
842 

AVeiilock  (Much),  p. 

Salop 

8,846 

2,398 

Weston  (Zoyland),  p. 

Somer. 

2,729 

1,007 

Whitchurch,  p. 

Oxford 

2,070 

893 

WKHLOCK(MUCH),  | 

Salon 

AVestow,  p. 

York 

2,917 

592 

AVhitchurch,  p. 

Glamor 

3,192 

l,6iil 

tn.  M.  m.              \ 

18,/«o 

Westpalstown,  p. 

Dublin 

1,596 

167 

Whitchurch,  p. 

Pemb. 

3,138 

1,252 

AAVnlock  (Little),  p. 
AVenn  (St.).  p. 
Wenmngton,  p. 

Salop 

Corifw 
Essex 

2,745 
4,546 
1,570 

20,588 
1,033 
650 
177 

AVesiport,  tn.  th. 
AVestport  (St.  Ma-) 
ry),  p.                  1 
AVestrav,  p. 

Mayo 
Wilts 
Orkney 

2,036 

4,121 

1,661 
2,459 

Whitchurch,  p. 
Whitchurch,  p. 
AVhitchurch       (All  > 
Saints),  p.-tn.       ) 

Somer. 
Warw. 

Hants 

2,194 
1,942 
G,!42 

428 
257 
1,911 

"Weiisley,  v.-p. 
AVentMorth,  tns. 

York- 
York 

14,281 

2.105 
1,556 

AVestrill  and  Star-  ) 
more,  p.                j 

Leices. 

1,620 

4 

Whitchurch     (Ca-  ( 
nonicorum),  p.      J 

Dorset 

6,113 

1,532 

AVentror,  p. 
Wenlworth,  p. 

Salop 
Camb. 

C.69S 
1,4:37 

G16 
189 

Westruther,  p. 
AVestward,  p. 

Berwick 
Cumb. 

1,312 

791 
1,283 

Whitchurch       (St.  1 
Alkmund),  p         f 

Salop 

16,416 

G.059 

Wenvoe,  p. 
Weobley,  p.-tn. 

Glamor 
Heref. 

2.955 
3,309 

475 
908 

West  well,  p. 
Weslwell,  p. 

Kent 
Oxford 

5,199 

890 

1,030 
186 

Whitchurch       (St.  ) 
Alkmund),  tn.  f.   ) 

Salop 

3,619 

Weonards  (St.)   p. 
Wereham,  p. 
Wen.eth,  tns. 

Heref. 

Norfolk 
Chester 

4,536 
2,231 

648 
609 

3,635 

Westwick,  p. 
AVestwood-with  - 
Iford,  p 

Norfolk 
Wilts 

1,043 
813 

204 
C05 

Whitcomb(Magna),p 

Whitcombe,  p. 
AVhitechurch,  p. 

Glouc. 

Dorset 
Pemb. 

918 
640 

2,481 

167 
61 
349 

Wemngton,  p 
Wessington,  ti.s. 
Wtshicre,  p. 
Westbere,  p. 
Westborough,  p. 
Wotboiirne,  p. 

WfcSTBURY.tll  -p.  P.I 

Devon 
Derby 
Norfolk 
Kent 
Lincoln 
Sussex 
Wilts 

5.0CO 

3,'tCO 
1,185 
690 
5,091 
11,901 

657 
515 
475 
197 
230 
2.178 
7,029 

Wetheral,  p. 
AVetherby,  tn.  th. 
Wetherden,  p. 
AVetheringsett,  p. 
Wethersfield,  p. 
AVetton,  p. 
AVetwang.p. 

Cumb. 
York 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Essex 
Stafford 
York 

11,778 

1,830 
3,783 
4,213 
2,600 
5,740 

3,165 
1,494 
641 
1,101 
1,770 
4C6 
750 

Whitechurcliglyun.p 
VVhitegate,  p. 

AVlUTKHAVKN,    til    ) 

p.  /.  th.  s.             f 
Whitehouse-Abbey.v 
WhitekirkandTyn-  1 

WexforO 
Chester 
Cumb. 
Antrim 
Had. 

7,188 
4,384 

1.599 
I,5i9 
18,916 
2,236 
1,131 

AVesilmry,  p. 
AVestbury,  p. 

Bucks 
Salop 

2  547 
11.274 

458 
2,485 

AVKXKOED,  tn.  P. 

IP  J. 

Wexford 

12,819 

White  -SSiei-Af-) 

ton,  p.                   J 

Wore. 

1,230 

350 

AVestbury,  p. 

Somer. 

2,968 

625 

Wcxhan,,  p. 

Bucks 

670 

201 

White-Notlev,  p. 

Essex 

2,228 

515 

Westl  ury  -  on  -   ) 

AVestbury  -upon-) 
Trym,  p.-v.        j 
AVestcalder,  p. 

Glouc. 
Glouc 
Edinb. 

8,695 
5,456 

2,498 
6,728 
2,120 

AVeybourne,  p. 
Weybrea.1,  p. 
Weybridge,  v.-p. 
Weyhill   and   Pen-) 
ton-Grafton,  p      f 

Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Surrey 

Hants 

1  ,680 
2,476 
1,292 

301 
745 
1,225 

419 

Whiteparish  -  with-  ) 
Earldoms,  p.        J 
Whitestaunton,  p 
Whitestone,  p. 
White-  Waltham,  p 

Wilts 
Somer. 
Devon 
Berks 

6,284 
l,9f!0 

4,077 
2,576 

1,391 

261 
624 
983 

Westcote,  p. 

Glouc. 

1.603 

242 

WKYMOUTH      a  d) 

AVhitfield,  p. 

Kent 

693 

210 

Wcstdean,  p. 
AVesterdale,  p. 
AVesterfield,  p. 
Westcrham   p  -tn 
Westerleigh,  p. 
We«tfield,  p. 

Sussex 
York 
Suffolk 
Kent 
Glouc. 
N  orfolk 

2,464 

lo,9:;o 
1,071 
5,676 
4,009 
569 

129 
28(5 
324 
2,113 
1,679 
143 

MKLCOMBK  RK-  > 
GIS,  tn.  M  Sc  p  t  ) 
Whadden,  p. 
Whadden,  p. 
Whsdden,  p. 
Whadden,  p. 

Dorset 

Bucks 
Camb. 
Glouc. 
Wilts 

3,730 
1,463 
727 
438 

9,458 

987 
840 
120 
44 

AVhitfield,  p. 
AVhitfic'd.p. 
Whitfield,  tns 
Wlntford,  p. 
Wlutgift,  p. 
Whithorn,  p. 

Northa. 
North 
Derby 
Flint 
York 
Wigton 

1.210 
12,125 

13,065 
8,328 

340 
4,77* 
3,8»4 
2,394 
3,001 
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Area, 
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fffi 

PLACE. 

County. 

Serfs'. 

Pop. 

Whithorn,  tn.  M.  &  ) 
p.  tb.                   \ 
Whii  kirk,  v.-p. 

Wigton 

York 

5,730 

1,652 
2,794 

WijjstenbaU    (St.) 
Peter),  p.          f 

\Vl!^  Ul^toll,  p. 

Norfolk- 
Herts 

944 
1,662 

162 
643 

Wrinchclsea,  tn.-p. 
Winchendon    (Ne-  ) 
ther),  p. 

Sussex 
Bucks 

1,510 

1,520 

778 
284 

Whitlingham,  p 
Whitmore,  p. 

Norfolk 
Stafford 

542 

2,023 

19 

377 

Wi-igington,  p. 

Oxford 
York 

1,780 
1,465 

814 

374 

Winchendon    (Up 
per),  p.                 i 

Bucks 

1,030 

186 

Whitnash,  p. 

Warw. 

1,242 

346 

Sussex 

841 

Whitney,  p. 

Heref. 

1,483 

232 

WighiD  p. 

York 

2  588 

296 

&  V.  W.  S.      ' 

Hants 

13,70* 

Wbitsbiiry,  p. 

Wilts 

1,850 

170 

Wight  on,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,932 

582 

Winchcombe,  p 

Glouc. 

5,700 

2,824 

Whitsome  and  Hil-  ) 
ton,  p.                   j 
Whitson,  p. 
Whitstable,  p 
Whitstable,  tn. 
Whitstone,  p. 
Whitstone,  p. 
Whittingham,  p. 
Whittington,  p. 

Berwick 
Monm. 
Kent 

Kent 
Cornw. 
Devon 
North. 
Derby 

1,073 
4,075 

3,787 
4,077 
17,481 
2,640 

612 

76 
2,746 
3,086 
425 
1,624 
1,905 
874 

Wmmore,  p. 
Wigtoft,  p. 
Wigton  (Magna),  p. 
WIGTON,  tn.-p.  11.  s. 
"                 P. 
Wigton,  tn.-p.  t.f. 
\\Ylbarstou,  p. 
Wilberfoss,  p. 
Wilbraham     ^ 

Heref. 
Lincoln 
Leices. 
Vision 
Wigton 
Cumb. 
Northa 
York 

3,441 

3,300 
2,780 

1  1,800 
2,800 
2,870 

494 
741 

2,441 
2,232 
2,121 
6,229 
754 
602 

Winchcombe,  tn  s. 
Wincblield,  p. 
Wiudermere,  p. 
Windie,  tns. 
Windlesham,  v  -p 
Windrush,  p. 
Windsor  (New),  p. 
Windsor  (Old),  p. 
tn. 

Glouc. 
Hants 
Westml 
Glouc. 
Surrey 
Glouc. 
Berks 
Berks 

1,'543 
17,139 

5,874 
1,710 
3,237 
5,401 

2,052 
327 
3,280 
9,370 
1,794 
332 
6,873 
1,785 

Whittington,  p. 

Glouc. 

1,422 

233 

(Great),  p.  J 

Camb. 

2,800 

644 

M.  ?:  r  s. 

Berks 

9,596 

Whittington,  p. 

Whittington,  p. 
Whittington,  v.-p. 
Whittleburv,  p. 
Whittlesey  (St.  An-  ) 
drew     'and     St.  V 

Stafford 
Salop 
Northa. 

Camb. 

4,322 
2,921 
8,296 
2,870 

25,131 

414 

809 
1,927 

707 

7,687 

Wilbraham     ) 
(Little),  ],   \ 
Wilbuvton,  p. 
Wilby,  p. 
Will.y,  p. 
Wilby,  p. 

Camb. 
Camb. 

Norfolk 
Northa. 
Suffolk 

1,300 

2,233 
1,400 
1,120 
1,844 

397 
562 
106 
468 
620 

Winestead,  p. 
Winfarthing,  p. 
Winford,  p 
\\inforton,  p. 
Wintrith-tfew-) 
burgh,  p.           f 

York 
Norfolk 
Somer. 
Heref. 
Dorset 

2,570 
2,620 
2991 
1,099 
4,496 

131 
691 
1,022 
159 
1,101 

Mary),  p.              ) 
Whittlesey  (St.  An-) 

Wilcor,  p. 
Wilcote,  p. 

Wilts 
Oxford 

2,668 
270 

702 
10 

Wing,  p. 
Wing,  p. 

Bucks 
Rutland 

5,310 
1,050 

1,376 
331 

drew     and     St.  >• 
Mary),  tn.             ) 

Camb. 

5,478 

Wilcrick,  p. 
Wrilden,  p. 

Monm. 
Bedford 

406 
2,160 

28 
483 

Wingate  Grange,  ) 
tns. 

Durham 

2,456 

Whittle  -le  -Woods,  I 
tns.                       J 
Whittlesford,  p. 
Whitton,  p. 

Lancas. 
Camb. 
Lincoln 

1,915 

2,440 

2,310 
719 
190 

Wildford,  p. 
Wilksby,  p. 
Willand,  p. 
Willen  p. 

Notts 
Lincoln 
Devon 
Bucks 

1,450 
670 
989 
450 

670 

898 
98 

Wingerworth,  p. 
Wingtield,  p. 
Win-field          ) 
(North),  p.    J 

Derbv 
Suffolk 
Derby 

5,906 
2,441 
7,603 

463 
654 
4,351 

Whitton,  p. 
Whitton,  p. 
Whitwell,  p. 
Whitwell,  p. 
W-hitwell,  p. 

Radnor 

Suffolk 
Derby 
Hants 

Norfolk 

1,549 
1,459 
4,880 
1,963 
1,511 

118 
476 
1,355 
637 
477 

Wiilcnhall,  tns. 
Willerby,  p. 
Willersey,  p. 
Willersley,  p. 
Willesboiougli,  p. 

Stafford 
York 
Glouc. 
Heret. 
Kent 

4,'l80 
1,344 
230 
1,457 

11,931 

422 
372 
5 
1,022 

Wiugfield          ) 
(South),  p      j 
Wingbam,  p. 
Wingrave-with-} 
Roxvsham,  p.    ) 

Derby 
Kent 
Bucks 

3,308 
2,641 
2,600 

1,092 
1,083 
813 

Whitwell,  p. 
Whitwick,  tn.-p. 
Whitwortb,  p. 
Whixley,  v.-p. 

Rutland 
Leices. 
Durham 
York 

602 
6,220 
1,405 
3,470 

129 
4,956 
659 
1,011 

AVillesden,  p. 
Willeslev,  p. 
Wrillcy,  j.. 
Willey,  p. 

Middles 
Derby 
Salop 
Warvr. 

4,190 
910 
1,390 
970 

2,939 
48 
144 
127 

Winkbourn,  p. 
Winkfield-with-) 
Ascot,  p.           J 
Winkfield-with-) 

Notts 
Berks 

2,240 

129 
2,185 

Whixoe,  p. 
Whorlton,  p. 
WICK,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Caithn. 

600 
9,690 

168 
865 
11,851 

Willian,  p. 
Willingale  (Doe),  p. 
Willingale  (Spain),  p. 

Herts 
Essex 
Essex 

1,854 
1,739 

1,200 

322 
618 
216 

Rowley,  p.        j 
Winkleigh,  p.       ' 
Wuilaton,  v.-p. 

Wilts 
Devon 
Durham 

1,383 

9,118 
8,261 

305 
1,554 
6,065 

*'     in.  M.  /. 

Caithn. 

1,514 

Willinudon.  p. 

Sussex 

4,259 

678 

Wiunall,  p. 

Hants 

631 

117 

Wick,  p. 
Wick  and  Abson,  p. 
Wick(St.Lawreuce,,i> 
Wicken,  p. 
W'icken,  p. 
Wicken  (Bonant),  p 
Wickenhy,  p. 

Caithn. 
Glamor. 
Glouc. 
Somer. 
Camb. 
Northa. 
Essex 
Lincoln 

1,370 

2,315 

3^812 
2,280 
841 
1,997 

0,722 
404 
826 
300 
1,054 
487 
156 
289 

Willingbam,  p. 

Willingham,  p. 
Willingham,  p. 
WilliiiKham      > 
(North),  p.    \ 
Willingham       > 
(South),  ],     f 
Willington,  p. 

Camb. 
Lincoln 
Suffolk 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Bedford 

4,663 
2,170 
1,023 
1,990 
1,900 
1,648 

1,604 
499 
160 

861 

341 

•  282 

Winnow  (St.),  p 
Winscombe,  p. 
Winsford,  p. 
Winshani.p. 
Winslade-with-    ) 
Kempshot,  p.    f 
Winslow,  tn.-p. 
Winster,  tn. 

Cornw. 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Somer. 
Hants 
Bucks 

6,137 
4,140 
8,656 
2,953 

1,235 
1,920 

1,076 
1,439 
604 
1,062 
174 
1,889 
928 

Wickenford,  p. 
Wickersley,  p. 
Wickfonl,  p 
Wickham,  v  -p. 
Wiekbam(Bishops),p 
Wickham  (East),  p. 
Wickham  (Market),  ) 
v.-p.                      J 
Wickham  (Skeith),  p. 

Wore. 
York 
Essex 
Soutba. 
Essex 
Kent 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 

2,669 
1,230 
1,758 
2,4c3 
1,534 
885 
1,174 
1,770 

336 
7CO 
490 
1,049 
577 
666 

1,697 
613 

Willington,  p. 
Wilhngton,  tns. 
\Viili.sham,  p 
Willoughbyfp. 
Willoughby,  p 
Willoujihbv-on.) 
the-Wolils/p.    f 
Willoughby     (Wa-> 
terlcss),  p.            J 

Derby 
North. 
Suffolk 
Lincoln 
Warw. 

Notts 
Leices 

1,270 

4,280 
2,290 
2,080 

1,151 

442 

2,284 
213 
748 
373 
600 

361 

Winston,  p. 
Winston,  p. 
Winstone,  p. 
Wiuterborue(Clen-  / 
stone),  p. 
Wintertime 
(Houghton),  p     > 
Winterborne        ( 
(Kingston),  p    ) 

Snffo'lk 

Glouc. 
Dorset 

Dorset 
Dorset 

2,961 
1,476 
1,437 
1,406 
1,923 
2,608 

301 
892 

252 

97 
313 

584 

Wickham        (St.  ) 
Paul),  p.            \ 
Wickham  (West),  p. 
Wickham  (West),  p. 
Wickbambreux,  p. 
Wickbiimbrook.  n. 
Wickliamford,  p. 
Wickhampton,  p. 
Wicklewood,  p. 
Wicklow,  tn.  j>. 
Wickmere,  p. 
Wickwar,  tn.-p.  m. 
Widdington,  p. 
Widecombe-in-tho  ) 
Moor,  p.                ( 

Essex 
Kent 
Camb. 
Kent 
Suffolk 
Wore. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Wickl. 
Norfolk 
Glouc. 
Essex 
Devon 

1,225 

2,645 
2,937 
2,310 
4,348 
1,242 
1,605 
1,564 

2,307 
2,026 

10,614 

425 
732 
670 
481 
1,597 
J29 
131 
894 
3,141 
302 
966 
447 
974 

Wiliougbton,  p. 
Wilmington,  p. 
Wilmington,  p. 
Wilmslow,  T  -p. 
Wilncote,  h. 
Wilne,  p. 
Wilsden,  tns. 
Wilsford,  p. 
Wilsford,  p. 
Wilsford,  p. 
Wilslmmpstead,  p. 
Wilton  (lloekwold-) 
cum),  p.               ) 
Wilton  (Hockwold-  ) 
cum),  p.                J 

Lincoln 
Kent 
Sussex 
Chester 
Warw. 
Derbv 
York' 
Lincoln 
Wilts 
Wilts 
Bedford 
Norfolk 
Somer. 

2,460 
1,715 
1,744 
8,028 

8',600 

2,860 
1,591 
2,997 
3,027 
7,478 

700 

657 
915 
2H8 
4,952 

2,(,96 
3,454 
484 
185 
575 
293 

1,067 
949 

Winterborne            ) 
(Strickland),  p.     j 
Winterborne        ) 
(Thomson),  p    \ 
Winterborne            ) 
(Whitechurch).p  } 
Winterborne   (Zel-  j 
stone),  p.              f 
Winterbourne,  p. 
Wrinterbourue  (Ab-  ) 
has),  p.                 J 
Winterbourne  ) 
(Basset),  p    ) 
Winterbourne  ) 
(Came)   p      f 

Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Dorset 
Glouc. 
Dorset 
Wilts 
Dorset 

1,340 

710 
2,841 
823 
3,170 
1,500 

2,210 
1,970 

407 
37 
595 
224 
2,876 
195 

289 
ISO 

Widford,  p. 
Widlbrd,  p. 

Essex 
Herts 

692 

1,137 

184 
519 

Wilton,  p. 
WILTON,  p. 

Eoxb. 

Wilts 

1,791 

2,557 
1,804 

Winterbourne  ) 
(l)antsey),p.  J 

Wilts 

1,162 

187- 

Widlbrd.  p. 
W.dlcv.p 
\\  iumcrpooj.  p. 
AMdworthy,  p. 

Oxford 
Hants 
Notts 
Devon 

5fi4 
1,080 
2,190 
1,437 

48 

665 
147 
192 

"       tn.  p.  w.  s. 
Wilton  (Bishop),  p. 
Wilye,  p. 

Wimbish,  p 

Wilts 
York 

Wilts 
Essex 

7,224 
2,279 
4,862 

8,607 
b86 
610 
1  004 

Winterbourne  ) 
(Earls),  p.     f 
Winterbourne  j 
(Gunner),  p.  f 

Wilts 
Wilts 

1,663 
1,562 

281 
167 

A\  ie!d,  p. 
Wigan,  p. 

WlGAN,  til.  JI    &,  I>    ( 
TO./.                                 C 

Wiglmrough      J       ' 
(Great),  p.     f 
Wieborough     ) 

(Little),  p.      f 

Hants 
Lancas. 
Lancas. 
Essex 

Essex 

2,087 
28,433 

2,585 
1,168 

307 

63,287 

31,941 

471 

89 

Wimbledon,  p 
Wimborne     (St.  > 
Giles),  p.          f 
Wimborne  (Min-) 
ster),  p.             f 
Wimborne  (Min-  ) 
ster),  In.  f       i 
Wimbotsbam,  p.  ' 

Surrey 
Dorset 
Dorset 

Dorset 

Norfolk 

3,700 
3,978 
11,9C6 

2,015 

2,693 
495 

4,759 
2,295 

606 

Winterbourne          ) 
(Herringstone)  p.  ) 
Winterbourne      J 
(Monckton),  p.  ) 
Winterbourne      ) 
(Monkton),  p.  f 
Winterbourne  (St.  ) 
Martin),  p.          ) 

Dorset 
Dorset 
Wilts 
Dorset 

630 
631 
1,840 
3,503 

52 
87 
245 

W  iggenhail    (St.  ) 
Germans),  p.     f 
Wisigenhall      St.) 
Mary    Magda-  [ 
len),  p.             J 
Wiggenliall    (St.) 
Mary  the  Vir-V 
gin),  P.             ) 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

Norfolk 

1,219 

4,248 
2,807 

750 
845 
325 

Wimeswould,  p. 
Wimpole.p. 
Wincanton,  tn.-p.  ic. 
Winceby,  p. 
Winch  (East),  p. 
Winch  (West),  u. 
W'inchani,  tns. 
WiiTchcomb,  tn.-p. 

Leices. 
Camb. 
Somer. 
Lincoln 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Chester 
Glouc.    j 

4,220 
2,428 
4,130 
842 
2,530 
1,170 

6/ioo 

1,235 

452 
2,483 
78 
469 
477 
684 
2,824 

Winterbourne           ) 
(Steepleton),  p.    f 
Winterbourne  ) 
(Stoke),  p.     f 
Winteringham,  p. 
Winterslow,  p. 
Winterlon,  p. 
W'interton,  tn.-p. 

Dorset 
Wilts 
Lincoln 
Wilts 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 

1,783 
3,419 
5,675 

4,843 
1,515 
3,628 

206 

365 
824 
913 
72?, 
1,665 

i 
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Puc* 

County. 

Area, 
acres. 

Top. 
1891. 

1'I.ACK. 

County. 

Arm, 

Top. 

1H5I. 

FLACB. 

County. 

wres.' 

Pop. 
1851. 

Winthorpe,  p. 
Winthorpe,  p. 
Wintringhain,  p. 

Lincoln 
Notts 
York 

2,339 
680 

8,48') 

299 
243 
588 

Woking,  v.-p. 
Wokmgham.-p. 
Wokingham,  tn  t. 

Surrey- 
Berks 
Berks 

7,332 
8,181 

2,837 
8,752 
2,272 

Woolstoue,  p. 
Woolstone  (Great),  p 
Woolstone  (Little),  j, 

Glouc. 
Bucks 
Bucks 

787 
760 
613 

86 
lOi 

Winwick,  p. 

Northa. 

2,038 

165 

Wolborougb-with-  ) 

AVoolstou-with-     ) 

Winwick,  p.              | 

Ntlm   fc 
Hunt. 

431 

New-town  A.b-     f 
hot,  p.                  ) 

Devon 

1,231 

3,227 

Martiu's  -  Croft,  > 
Ins.                      ) 

Lancas 

516 

Winwick,  p. 
Winwick,  v. 

Lam-as. 
Lancas. 

2,548 

19,934 
469 

Woldingham,  p. 
Wold-Newton,  p. 

Surrev 
York" 

1,570 

1,960 

48 
276 

Woolton  (Little),  p. 
Woolvereott,  p. 

Lancas. 
Oxford 

1  ,600 

1,016 
637 

Wirksworth,  p. 

Derby 

14,'io4 

7,480 

Wolferlow,  p. 

Heref. 

1,535 

135 

Woolverstone.  p. 

Suffolk 

1,250 

241 

Wirksworth,  tn.  /. 

Derby 

2,632 

Wolfbamrote,  p. 

Warw. 

3,470 

464 

AVoolverton,  p 

Somer. 

736 

174 

Wisbeach  (St.       ) 
Marv),  tn.-p.    f 

Camb. 

9,606 

•2,115 

Wolford  (Great),  p. 
Wollasiou,  p. 

Warw. 

Northa 

2,679 
8,640 

520 
1,261 

Woolwich,  tn  -p 
Wootton,  p. 

Kent 
Bedford 

1,596 
3,711 

32,367 
1,204 

•       Wisbeach  (St.      { 
Peter),  p.  M.  .».  ) 

Camb. 

6,482- 

10,594 

Wollaston,  tns. 
Wollaton,  p. 

AVorc. 

Notts 

2,340 

1,229 
681 

Woolton,  p. 
Wootton,  p. 

Hants 
Berks 

1,360 

58 
370 

Wisborough      ) 
Green,  v.-p    ) 

Sussex 

8,484 

1,746 

Wolsingham,  tn.-;>.  / 
Wolstauton,  v.-p. 

Durham 
Stafford 

20,403 
10,739 

4,585 
22,191 

AVootton,  p. 
Wootton,  p. 

Kent 
Lincoln 

1,019 
3,980 

153 
606 

Wisely,  p. 

Surrey 

1,321 

167 

Wolston,  v.-p. 

Warw 

2,770 

1,209 

Wootton,  p. 

Northa. 

1480 

877 

Wishaw,  p. 

Warw'. 

1,196 

282 

Wolterton,  p. 

Norfolk 

44 

Wootton,  p. 

Oxford 

3,720 

1,250 

Wishnwton,  v. 
Wishford  (Greal),  p. 

Lanark 
Wilts 

3,373 
878 

Wolverhampton,  p. 

WOI.VKRHAMP-     1 

Stafford 
Stafford 

16.C80 

92,287 
•i9  985 

AVootton-  Bassett,  ) 
tn.-p.                  f 

Wilts 

4,778 

2,123 

Wispington,  p. 

Lincoln 

1^570 

83 

TON,  in.  M.  1C.  ) 

WoottonCourtuey,  p 

Somer. 

3,145 

411 

Wisselt'  p 

Suffolk 

2,259 

490 

"                      F. 

Stafford 

119,748 

WootlonFitzpaine,  p 

Dorset 

1,679 

301 

Wissington,  or  ) 
Wilton,  p      f 

Suffolk 

1,486 

256 

Wolverlev,  v.-p. 
Wolverton,  p. 

AVore. 
Bucks 

5.5S2 

2,2fiO 

2,441 

2,070 

Wootton-Glauville,  p. 
Wootton  (North),  p. 

Dorset 
Norfolk 

1,665 

4,908 

828 
188 

Wistmistow,  p. 

Salop 

5,160 

1,044 

Wolverton,  p. 

Hants 

1,395 

188 

Wootton  (North),  p. 

Somer. 

1,530 

335 

Wistaston,  p. 

Chester 

1,465 

298 

Wolverton,  p. 

Norfolk 

6,634 

165 

AVoollon  (North),  p 

Dorset 

619 

75 

Wiston,  p. 

Pemb. 

7,030 

774 

Wolverton,  p. 

Warw. 

1,320 

174 

Wootton-  Rivers,  p. 

Wilts 

1,179 

427 

Wiston,  p. 
Wiston  and  Ro-  ) 

Sussex- 

2,865 

301 

Wolves-Newton,  p. 
Wolvev,  p. 

Monin. 
Warw. 

2,049 
3,790 

219 
963 

Wootton  (St.  Law-  } 
rence),  p.             ) 

Hants 

3,957 

922 

berton,  p.        J 

Lanark 

819 

Wombourn,  p. 

Stafford 

4,080 

2,007 

AVootton  (South),  p. 

Norfolk 

1,874 

155 

Wistow,  p. 
Wistow,  p. 

Hunt. 

Leiccs. 

2,070 
2,100 

653 
261 

Wombridge,  p. 
Wombwell,  tns 

Stafford 
York 

698 

2,166 
1,627 

Wootlon  -under-  | 
Wood,  p.           | 

Bucks 

3,220 

253 

Wistow,  p. 

York 

3,870 

788 

Womenswould.  p. 

Kent 

1,010 

256 

Wootton-AVaweu.  p 

AVarw. 

8,700 

2,306 

Wiswell,  tns. 

747 

Womersley,  p. 

York 

7,780 

998 

WOKCKSTKR,  tn.  li  ) 

Witcbam,  ]>. 

Camb.'' 

2,671 

694 

Wonastow,  p. 

Mourn. 

1,599 

141 

&  P.  W.f.S.              } 

Wore. 

27,528 

Witchampton,  p. 

Dorset 

1,481 

504 

Wonersh,  v.-p. 

Surrey 

4,427 

1,280 

Wordwell,  p. 

Suffolk 

12,299 

56 

Witcbford,  p. 

Camb. 

2,376 

620 

Wonston,  p. 

Hants 

4,160 

716 

Worfield,  p. 

Salop 

10,320 

1,735 

Witohiugham    \ 
(Great),  p.     f 

Norfolk 

2,245 

6C9 

Woolmrn,  v.-p. 
Woodbtistwick,  p. 

Bucks 

Norfolk 

2,850 
2,163 

2,026 
293 

Workington,  tn  -p.  ) 

Climb. 

8,310 

7,159 

Witchinsham    ) 
(Litlle),  p.     ) 

Norfolk 

738 

42 

Woodborough,  p. 
Woodborough,  p. 

Wilts 
Notts 

1,015 
1,940 

424 
852 

Worksop,  tn  -p. 
Worlaby,  p. 

Notts 
Lincoln 

8,220 
3,210 

7,215 
500 

Wilchling,  p. 

Kent 

1,309 

124 

Woodbridge,  tn.-p.  u-  . 

Suffolk 

1,059 

5,161 

Worlaby,  p. 

Lincoln 

490 

36 

William,  tn.-p  t. 

Kssex 

8,633 

3,303 

Woodburv,  v.-p. 

Devon 

7,804 

2,014 

Worldham  (Kast),  p 

Hants 

1,687 

258 

William  (Friary),  p. 

Somer. 

4,970 

556 

Woodchester,  v.-p. 

Glouc. 

1,203 

893 

Worldham  (AVest),  p 

Hants 

447 

98 

William  (North),  |). 

Lincoln 

2,373 

309 

Woodchurch,  p. 

Chester 

5,792 

2,927 

AVorle,  p. 

Somer. 

1,810 

900 

Wilhain-on-lhe-  I 

rtO- 

Woodchurch,  p. 

Kent 

0,949 

1,286 

Worlingham,  p. 

Suffolk 

1,631 

174 

Hill,  p.-            f 

Lincoln 

*I**U 

606 

Woodcott,  p. 

Hants 

1,350 

100 

Worlingham(East),p 

Devon 

2,363 

277 

Witham  (South),  p. 

Lincoln 

3,230 

644 

Woud-Dalling.  p. 

Norfolk 

2,444 

574 

Worlingham(West;,/j. 

Devon 

2,683 

229 

Wilbcall,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,050 

117 

Wood-Dillon,  p. 

Camb. 

4,899 

1,298 

Worlington,  p.       ' 

Suffolk 

2,080 

891 

Withcole,  p. 

Leices. 

777 

40 

Wood-  Eaton,  p. 

Oxford 

639 

89 

Worlingwortb,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,416 

811 

Witheridge,  tn  -p. 

Devon 

9,048 

1  ,309 

Wood-Enderliy,  p. 

Lincoln 

990 

291 

Wormbridge,  p. 

lleref. 

720 

91 

Wilherlev,  p. 

Leices. 

1,570 

610 

Woodford,  v.-p. 

Essex 

2,148 

2,774 

Wormegay,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,78s 

440 

Wilhern,  p. 

Lincoln 

2,009 

503 

Woodford,  p. 

Northa. 

2,655 

800 

Woriningtord,  p. 

Essex 

2,331 

635 

Withernwick,  p. 

York 

2,600 

513 

Woodford,  p. 

Northa. 

1,750 

726 

Wormingliall,  p. 

Bucks 

1,409 

360 

Wirhersdale,  p. 

Suffolk 

880 

199 

Woodford,  p. 

AVilts 

2,780 

496 

AVormington,  p. 

Glouc. 

600 

62 

Withersfield,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,509 

642 

Woudhay  (East),  p. 

Hants 

4,900 

1,550 

Wormleighton,  p. 

Warw. 

2,320 

194 

Witbiel.  p. 

Cornw. 

8,006 

452 

Woodhay  (Wesl),  p. 

Berks 

1,407 

115 

WorriUey,  p. 

Herts 

940 

511 

Withiel  (Florey),  p. 

Somer. 

2,485 

104 

AVciodhorn,  v.-p. 

North. 

8,450 

1,593 

Wormslull,  p. 

Kent 

1,467 

209 

Wilhmgton,  tns. 

Lancas. 

1,492 

Woodhall,  p 

Lincoln 

2,240 

275 

Wornisley,  p. 

Heref. 

1,233 

125 

Withington,  p. 

5,830 

823 

Woodham-Ferris.  p. 

Essex 

4,481 

981 

Worplesdon,  p. 

Surrey 

7,140 

1,549 

Withington,  p. 

Heref. 

2,392 

881 

Woodham-Murli-  f 

„ 

Worsley,  tns. 

Lancas 

10,189 

Withington,  p. 

Withington  (Low-) 
er),  tns.              J 

Salop 
Chester 

1,135 
2,265 

266 
570 

mer,  p.                 ) 
Woodham-Wal-  ) 
ter,  p.              ) 

Essex 

J,obO 
2,421 

0*6 

685 

Worstead.  p. 
Worstliorne,  tns. 
AVorth,  p. 

Norfolk 
Lancas 
Kent 

2,603 

827 
909 

471 

Witbnell,  tns. 

Lancas 

1,975 

AVoodliurst,  p. 

Hunt. 

2,130 

533 

Worth,  p. 

Sussex 

13^50 

2,475 

1      Withvbrook,  p. 

Warw. 

o  £20 

334 

Woodlands,  p. 

Dorset 

2,561 

476 

Worth,  tns. 

Chester 

885 

Withycnmbe,  p. 

Somer. 

1,781 

329 

Woodleigh,  p. 

Devon 

2,319 

233 

AVortham,  p. 

Suffolk 

2,726  1      l.OHS 

Withvcombe-Kaw-  ) 
leigb.p. 

Devon 

2,617 

1,811 

Woodmancote,  p. 
AVoodmancott,  p. 

Sussex 
Hauls 

2,236 
1.S96 

326 
76 

AVortbenburv,  p. 
Worthin,  v.-p. 

Flint 
Montg. 

3,279          643 
4,227  1      3,325 

Wilhyham,  p. 

Sussex 

8,086 

1,692 

Woodmansterne,  p 

Surrey 

1,590 

271 

Worthing,  u 

Norfolk 

690 

170 

Wilhypoole,  p. 
Willey,  p. 

Somer 
Surrey 

3,630 
6,328 

259 
1,516 

Woodnesborough,  p. 
Wood-Newlon,  p. 

Kent 

Northa 

2,944 
1,590 

813 
501 

Worthing,  tn.  s. 
AVorth-Malravers,  p 

Sussex 
Dorset 

2,645 

5,370 
396 

Witley  (Great),  p. 
Witnesham,  p. 

Wore" 
Suffolk 

2,63.", 
1.9S6 

408 
575 

Wood-  Norton,  p. 
Wood-Rising,  p. 

Norfolk 
Norfolk 

1,726 
1,363 

808 
127 

AVorlhy     (Head-; 
bourne),  p.        f 

Hants 

1,800 

193 

Wilney.p. 
Wilney,  tn.  th. 

Oxford 
Oxford 

7,083 

5,437 
3,099 

Woodsford,  p. 
Woodslock,  p. 

Dorset 
Oxford 

1,742 
360 

183 
1,262 

Worthy  (King's),  p. 
Worting,  p. 

Hants 
Hanls 

2,216 

382 
158 

Wittenliam(Liltle),p 

Berks 

"870 

128 

Woodstock,  in.  v  t. 

Oxford 

7,983 

Wortley,  tns. 

York 

... 

7,b96 

AViltenham(Long),p 

Berks 

2,2bO 

608 

Woodslone,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,050 

320 

AVortwell,  p. 

Norfolk 

641 

Witter,  p. 

Down 

2,530 

966 

AVoodlon,  p. 

Norfolk 

2,124 

683 

AVolton,  p. 

Surrey 

4,176 

746 

Wittering,  p. 

North;, 

2,690 

262 

Woodwalton,  p. 

Hunt. 

3,718 

380 

Wotlon  -  under  -  ) 

4  224 

Wittering  (East),  p. 

Sussex 

1,505 

233 

Wookey,  p. 

Somer. 

3,420 

1,158 

Edge,  tn.-p./  f 

Glouc. 

4,88U 

Wittering  (West),  p 
Witterslimn,  p. 

Sussex 
Kent 

3,615 
3,601 

609 
987 

Wool,  ,,. 
Woolavmgton,  p. 

Dorset 
Somer. 

2,550 
1,725 

645 

405 

Woughton-on-the-  1 
Green,  p.               J 

Bucks 

890 

337 

Witton,  p. 

Hunt. 

1,090 

267 

Woolavington,  j>. 

Sussex 

2,530 

462 

AVuuldhani,  p. 

Kent 

612 

343 

1       W.tton,  p. 

Norfolk 

687 

153 

Woolbeding,  p.             Sussex 

2,253 

320 

Wrabness,  p. 

Essex 

1,491 

261 

Witton,  p. 

Norfolk 

1,746 

299 

Wooler,  tn.-p.             i  North. 

4,852 

1,911 

Wragl.v,  p. 

York 

3,914 

762 

Witton  (East),  p. 
Witlon  (Wesl),  p. 

York 
York 

7,730 
8,715 

610 
550 

Woolfardisworthy,  ) 
v.-p.                          J 

Devon 

1,815 

208 

Wragby,  tn.-p.  th. 
Wiainplingham,  p. 

Lincoln 
Norfolk 

1,594 
845 

610 
245 

Wittoii-Gilbcrt,  v.-p. 

Durham     2,535 

1,758 

Woollardiswortby.  p. 

Devon 

5,798 

824 

Wrangle,  p. 

Lincoln 

9,780 

1,196 

Wilton-le-Wcar,  ) 

Win&ieombe,  in-) 

p.  /.  t.                > 
Wivelstield,  p. 

Durham 

Somer. 
Sussex 

2,955 
5,984 
3,103 

918 
2.861 
608 

Woolhamptou,  p. 
Woolliope,  p. 
Woolland,  p. 
Woollaston,  p. 
Woollev,  p. 

Berks 
Heref. 
Dorset 
Glouc. 
Somer. 

691 
4,653 
1,098 
5,416 
865 

602 
902 
107 
1,110 
91 

AV  raiting  (Great),  p 
AVratting  (Little),  p 
Wratting  (West),  p. 
W  raw-by,  p. 
Wraxall,  p. 

Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Suffolk 
Lincoln 
Dorset 

1,329 
930 
3,4U 

5.07U 
952 

891 
212 

868 

Wivenhoe,  tn  .p. 
Wiveton,  p. 

Essex 

Norfolk 

1,597 
1,042 

1,672 
245 

Woolh-'v,  p. 
Wuolloi,,M)p 

Hunt. 

1,420 

90 
20,279 

Wraxall,  p. 
Wraxall  (North),  p. 

Sorner. 
Wilts 

3,773 
2,127 

1,010 
450 

Wix.  p 

Essex 

3,090 

778 

Woolpit,  v.-p.1 

Suffolk 

'l|677 

1,071 

Wray  -  with  -  Bui-  1 

Wiifonl.  p. 

Warw 

630 

117 

Woolstaston,  p 

Salop 

843 

72 

Lancas 

ooo 

Woburn.  tn,*p.  /; 

Bedford 

3,200 

2,019 

Woolslborpe,  i>. 

Lincoln 

2,600 

632 

Wrayabury,  p. 

Bucks 

1,6*6 

701 
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PLACE. 

County. 

«S 

Pop. 

PLACE. 

County. 

acres! 

Pop. 

iaM. 

PLACE. 

County 

Area, 

sa 

Wreakdale,  p. 
Wrenbury,  p. 
Wrenningham,  p. 
Wrentham,  p. 
Wressell,  p. 
Wrestlingworth,  p. 
Wretham  (East),  p. 
Wretham  (West),  p. 
Wretton,  p. 
Wrexham,  p. 
Wrexham,  tn.  p.  Ik.  s. 
Wrijfhtington,  tns. 
Wrington,  tn  -p. 
Writhlington,  p. 

Chester 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
York 
Bedford 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Denbigh 
Denbigh 
Lancas. 
Somer. 
Somer. 

1,980 
11,665 
1,528 
2,303 
3,705 
1,260 

1,154 
15,879 

5,786 
772 

114 

2,060 
452 
1,026 
378 
588 
219 
166 
538 
15,520 
6,714 
1,613 
I,fi20 
292 

Wymingtoii,  p. 
WvmonilHam,  p. 
Wymondham,      or  | 
Wyndham,  tn.-p.  f 
Wymondham,      or  1 
Wyndham,  tn./.  ) 
Wymondley           ( 
(Great),  p.         ) 
Wymondley          ) 
(Little),  p.         ] 
Wyrardiibury.  p- 
Wys.ll,  p. 
Wytliam,  p. 
Wytton,  p. 

Bedford 
Leices. 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Herts 
Herts 
Bucks 
Notts 
Berks 
Hunt. 

1,710 

2,852 
10,613 

1,120 
790 
I,fi56 
1,360 
1,670 
1,690 

296 

800 

5,177 
2,970 
335 
300 
701 
286 
195 
267 

Yaverland,  p. 
Yaxliam,  p. 
Yaxley,  p. 
Yaxley,v,p. 
Yazor,  p. 
Yeadon,  v. 
Yealmpton,  v.-p. 
Ytuldingtmni,  p. 
Yeldon.p. 
Yelclham  (Great),  p. 
Yeldhatn  (Little),  p. 
Yelford,  p. 
Yell  (Mid  and  ) 
South),  p.     i 

Hants 
Norfolk 
Suffolk 
Hunt. 
Heref. 
York 
Devon 
York 
Bedford 
Essex 
Essex 
Oxford 
Shell. 

1.834 
1,596 
1,238 
4,290 
2,051 

3,537 
1,150 
1,912 
1.820 

305 

78 
506 
550 
1,445 
222 
4,109 
1,155 
104 
328 
716 
806 
17 
1,741 

Writtle,  tn.-p. 
Wrockwardine,  v.-p. 
Wroot,  p. 
Wrotliam,  v.-p. 
Wrougliton,  p. 
Wroxeter,  p. 
Wroxhall,  p. 
Wroxliara,  p. 
Wroxton,  p. 
Wuerdle-  with-) 
Ward'.e,  tns.     f 

Essex 
Salop 
Lincoln 
Kent 
Wilts 
Salop 
Wanv. 
Norfolk 
Oxford 
Lancas. 

8,672 
4,608 
3,246 
8,878 
4,54fi 
4,774 
1,7*5 
1,489 
2,350 

2,423 
3,107 
349 
3,184 
1,645 
642 
179 
429 
789 
7,855 

Wyveritone.  p. 

Wyville-with-Hun-  \ 
gerton,  p.             ) 

Yalding,v.-P. 
Yapton,  p. 
Yarborough,  p. 
Yarcombe,  v.-p. 
Yardley,  v.-p. 
Yardlev,  p. 
Yardley-Gohion,  h. 

Suffolk 
Lincoln 

Kent 
Sussex 
Lincoln 
Devon 
Wore. 
Herts 
Hants 

1,522 
1,670 

5,804 
1,699 
1,160 
4,fi8'J 
7,355 
2,405 

323 
135 

2,672 
609 
245 
780 
2753 
630 
673 

Yelling,  p. 
Yelvertoft,  p. 
Yelverton,  p. 
Yeovil,  p. 
Yeovil,  tn./. 
Yeovilton,  p. 
Yerbestnu,  p. 
Yerter.p. 
Yetliolm  (Town    ) 
and  Kirk),  p.    ( 
Yetrninster,  v.-p. 

Hunt. 
Northa 
Norfolk 
Somer. 
Sonier. 
Somer. 
Pemb. 
Had. 
Roxb. 
Dorset 

1,670 
2,080 

4,066 

1,753 
1,224 

4321 

886 
714 

f,6 

7,74t 
5985 
829 
153 
1,202 

1,352 
1  333 

Wvberton,  p. 
Wybunbury,  p. 
Wycliffe,  p. 
Wycombe,  tn.-p.  f. 
Wy  combe  (West)  p. 
Wyddeull,  p. 
Wve,  v.-p. 
Wyersdale(Nether).p 
Wvlordby  -  with.) 
Brentingby,  p       ) 

Lincoln 
Chester 
York 
liucks 
Bucks 
Herts 
Kent 
Lancas 
Leices 

8,231 

18,414 
2,102 
6,816 
6,340 
1,187 
7,282 

1,350 

647 
4,389 
144 
7,179 
2,000 
245 
1,724 
704 
101 

Yardley-Hastmgs,   ) 
v.-p.                       | 
Yarkliill,  p. 
Yarlington,  p. 
Yann,  tn.-p.  Ik. 
Yarmouth,  tn.-p./. 
Yarmouth  (Great),  ) 
tn-p.                    ) 
Yarmouth,  tn.  w.  s. 
Yarnscombe,  p. 

Northa 
Heref. 
Somer. 
York 
Hants 
Norfolk 
Norfolk 
Devon 

3,510 
1,666 
1,207 
1,135 
143 
1,510 

3'.047 

1,210 

547 
234 
1,647 
572 
26,880 
30,879 
479 

Ynys-cynbaiarn,  p 

YORK,  c.  M.  t.  th.  s. 

Youghalarra,  p. 
You^hall.p. 
YOUGIIALL,  tn.  p.  ) 
to.  s.                      J 
Youlsreave,  p. 
Yoxford,  v.-p. 
Yoxhall,  v.-p. 

Carnar. 
York 
York 
Tip. 
Cork 
Cork 
Derby 
Suffolk 
Stafford 

6,516 

7,796 
4,831 

12,200 

2,724 
4,813 

2,347 
36,3(13 
40,359 
1,591 
11,311 

7,372 
3,764 
1,272 
1,496 

Wyliam-  \vitli-Ca-  ) 
deliy,  p.                i 
Wykeham,  p. 
Wvkeliam,  p. 
Wyken,  p. 
Wvke  Kegis,  p. 
Wvlam,  tns. 
Wylye,  p. 
Wymermj,  p. 
Wymcswold,  p. 

Lincoln 

York 
Lincoln 

Dorset 
North. 
Wilts 
Hants 
Leices. 

1,880 
7,535 
560 
670 
2,062 

2,279 

4,307 
4,220 

128 
613 
26 
141 
1,898 
1,091 
610 
751 
1,235 

Yarnton,  p. 
Yarpole,  p. 
Yarrow,  p. 
Yarwell,  p. 
Yate,  p. 
Yately,  p. 
Yatesbury,  p. 
Yattendon,  p. 
Yatton,  p. 
Yatton-KeyneU,  p. 

Ox  lord 
Heref. 
Selkirk 
Northa. 
Glouc. 
Hants 
Wilts 
Berks 
Somer. 
Wilts 

1,613 

2,523 

1,830 
4,042 
10,036 
1,667 
1,393 
5,374 
1,749 

317 
645 
l,29t 
450 
1,080 
2,156 
251 
263 
2,061 
516 

YsceiJiog,  p. 
Yspvttv,  p. 
Yspytty-yrtwyth,  p. 
Ystradgonliui,  p. 
Ystradowen,  p. 
Ystradveltey,  p. 
Ystradyfodwg,  p. 

Zeal-Monachorum..  p. 
Zennor,  p. 

Flint 
Denbigh 
Cardig. 
Brecon 
Glamor. 
Brecon 
Glamor. 

Devon 
Coruw. 

5,905 
4,768 
5,541 
21,954 
l,49i 
19,025 
24,515 

3,26  1 

4,229 

1,710 
692 
718 
8,758 
221 
711 
1,998 

578 
918 

i 

ABSTRACT  OF  CENSUS  IN  1851. 

INHABITED  ISLANDS 

OF 

GREAT.   BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

THERE  are  -in  all  five  hundred  islands  and  rocks  enumerated  in  connection  with  GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  upwards  of  five 

thousand  belonging  to  IRELAND.     The  following  are  those,  the  population  of  which,  in  1851,  is  ascertainable  from  the 

CENSUS  RETURNS  :  — 

te^ 

Counties. 

Pop. 

ISLANDS. 

Counties. 

Pop. 

19 

40 

*™- 

Counties. 

Pop. 

Achillbeg,     .       . 
Aghinish,      . 

Mayo. 
Fermanagh 

149 
10 

Craggy,         .        .        . 
Crappagh,      . 

Mavo 
Galway 

Helesay, 
Herm  

Inverness 
Chan.  Isls 

7 
46 

gnes  (St.),Scilly, 

Cornwall 
Chan.  Isls. 

204 
3,333 

Crehanf        .        .        . 
Crevinishaughy,    . 

Fermanagh 

Fermanagh 

4 

7 

Hirta,  or  St.  Kilda, 
Holm  of  Midgartb,        . 

Inverness 
Orkneys 

110 

7 

nglesev,'      '.        '.        ! 

Anglesey 

57,318 

Crolin,            .        .        . 

Koss&Crom 

40 

Holme,           r        .         . 

Lancaster 

8 

nnag-h,"       .         .        . 

Mayo 

11 

Croviiiish,     . 

Mayo 

28 

Holy  Island, 

Northumber 

908 

Mayo 

18 

dump, 

Galway 

3 

Hop,     .... 

Cork 

15 

nuagh'  (Middle),'        '. 
nnaghgowla, 
.  nnaghroe,  . 
nnaghvaan, 

Mayo 
Sligo 
Mayo 
Galway 

1 

5 
7 
152 

Cumbray  (Great), 
Cumbray  (Little), 

Deal  

Bute 
Bute 

Fermanagh 

1,266 
9 

10 

Horse  
Horse  
Horse,  .... 
Hoy  

Fermanagh 
Cork 
Kerry 
Orknevs 

5 
116 
20 
329 

Arrai  

Bute 

5,857 

Deenish, 

Clare 

3 

Hunda, 

Orkneys 

5 

Aughnish,     . 

Donegal 

12 

Devinch, 

Sligo 

9 

Dernish, 

Clare 

Illanataggart, 

Mayo 

29 

Balishear,     . 

Inverness 

156 

Dernish, 

Fermanagh 

32 

Illancrone,    . 

Donegal 

10 

Ballvheer,     . 

Mavo 

61 

Dernish, 

Sligo 

49 

lUaneeragb, 

Galway 

80 

Ballytoohybrg,      . 

Mayo 

19 

Dcrrinisli,     . 

Mayo 

29 

lllanleagii,    . 

Galway 

8 

Ballvtoohymore,  . 
Bardsev, 

Mayo 
Carnarvon 

148 
92 

Devinish,      . 
Dinish, 

Fermanagh 
Gahvay 

4 
60 

Illannaglashy, 
Illannamid,  ". 

Mayo 
Galway 

87 
29 

Barra  

Inverness 

1,624 

Dinish, 

Cork 

8 

Illary,    .... 

Inverness 

48 

Barry  
Bartragh,      . 

Glamorgan 
Mayo 

4 
17 

Dinish, 
Dinish, 

Kerry 
Kerry 

5 
8 

Illaunaeonaun,      . 
Illaundrane, 

Gahvav 
Galway 

10 

1 

Begerin, 

Wexford 

]0 

Dunkerron,  . 

Kerry 

10 

Illauneeragb  (West),    . 

Galway 

67 

Bellavaum,   . 

Mayo 

22 

Dunsy, 

Down 

6 

Illaunmnre,  . 

Galway 

50 

Benbecula,    . 

Inverness 

1,718 

Duvillaun-more,   . 

Mayo 

48 

Inchagoill,    . 

Galway 

7 

Bernera,  Barra,     . 

44 

Inchamakinna,      . 

Galway 

11 

Berncra,  Harris,   . 

Inverness 

452 

Eagle,  .... 

Mayo 

10 

Inchcolm,      . 

Fife 

1 

Big  

Gahvay 

4 

Easdale, 

Argyle 

571 

.  Incl.iquin,     . 

Galway 

75 

Wexford 

52 

Ed  ay,    .... 

Orkneys 

947 

Inehkeith,     . 

Fife 

9 

Black,  ' 

Monagban 

Eden,    . 

Monaghan 

54 

Inchkenneth, 

Argyle 

10 

Bleanish,      . 

Fermanagh 

21 

Edergole,      . 

Fermanagh 

4 

Incbmamock, 

Bute 

35 

Boreray, 

Inverness 

150 

EL'ilsay, 

Orkneys 

192 

Inishal  

Donegal 

60 

Bounla, 

Sligo 

11 

Eig",     .... 

Inverness 

461 

Inishard, 

Mayo 

16 

Breast, 

Wexford 

2 

Eighter, 

Donegal 

57 

Inishatirra,  . 

lloscommon 

4 

Bressav, 

Slietlands 

885 

Ely,      . 

Fermanagh 

19 

Inislibarna,  . 

Galway 

7 

Bryher",  Scilly,       . 

Cornwall 

118 

Enhallow,      . 

Orkneys 

24 

Inishbarra,   . 

Galway 

91 

Bunnamohan,        . 

Mavo 

129 

Ensav  

Inverness 

14 

Inishbee,       . 

Mayo 

13 

Burra  (Kast), 

Slietlands 

204 

Eriskay, 

Argyle 

3 

Inishbeg, 

Sligo 

8 

Burra  (West), 

Shetlands 

410 

Eriskay, 

Inverness 

405 

Inlihbijtgle,  . 

Mavo 

61 

Burray,          .        .        . 

Orkneys 

559 

Ewe,     .... 

Koss&Crom 

51 

Inishbofln,    . 

Donegal 

123 

Bute  

Bute 

9,351 

Inish  Conra,. 

Fermanagh 

6 

Fair  

Shetlands 

280 

Inislicoo, 

Donegal 

18 

Caldy,  . 
Calf  of  Man,  . 

Pembroke 
Isle  of  Man 

86 
43 

Fawnstlass,    . 
Feenish, 

Mayo 
Clare 

36 
11 

Inishcoog,     . 
Inishcorker, 

Mayo 
Cla?e 

28 
8 

Calf  (Middle), 

Cork 

29 

Fern,  or  Staples,   . 

Northumber 

Inishcottle, 

Mayo 

36 

Calf  (West), 

Cork 

19 

Fetlar,  .        .         . 

Shetlands 

658 

Inishcreeury, 

Fermanagh 

19 

Calve, 

Argyle 

2 

Kinisb  

Gahvay 

50 

Inisihcrevau, 

Fermanagh 

4 

Canna, 

Argyle 

240 

Fladda,  Skye, 

Inverness 

47 

luisbdaff,      . 

Mavo 

23 

Canon, 

Clare 

37 

Flodda,          . 

Inverness 

4t 

Inishdegilmore, 

Mayo 

28 

Capnagower, 
Cara  
Carbery, 

Kyle 

70 
6 

Flotta, 
Foula  

Fira-hillaun  (South),  . 

Orkneys 

Slietlands 
Galway 

389 
240 
12 

Inish  Doney, 
Inislidooey,  . 
Inislidoorus, 

Fermanagh 
Ga^af 

7 
16 
6 

Carna  
Carrickmacrourck, 

Ar'gyle 
Fermanagh 

35 

7 

Furnace, 

Galway 

132 

Inishdugga, 
Iniahdurra,  .        .       . 

Galway 
Mayo 

5 
5 

Carri^, 

Kerry 

31 

Gairsav, 

Orkneys 

41 

Im-hrltia,     . 

Galway 

3 

Castle, 

Cork 

68 

Can-antv.       . 

Mayo 

72 

Inisherk, 

Fermanagh 

12 

Castle, 

Down 

63 

Gil.b's, 

Down 

2 

Inisherk, 

Gahvay 

46 

Castlefreke,  . 
Cava  
Chapel, 
Chapel, 
Church, 
Clvnish, 
Coll,     '.        .        .        . 
Collan-more, 
Collonsay  and  Oronsay, 
Collonsny,  near  Staffa, 
Coney, 

Cork 
Orkneys 
Lancaster 
Cork 
811(0 

Mayo 

Mafo'C 

Argyle 

C\^re' 

52 
24 

8 
3 
6t 
1,109 
215 
837 
33 
129 

Gigha,           .        .        . 
Glen  
Gola,     . 
Golam, 
Gometra  and  Staffa  Isls., 
Gore's, 
Green,  . 
Greenish,       . 
Grinmy,       .        .        . 

Guernsey,     . 

Argyle 
Mayo 

Argyle 

Clare 
Limerick 
Inverness 
Orkneys 
Chan.  Isls. 

540 
177 
143 

5 
31 
12 
166 
13 
268 
2K6 
29,757 

Inishlendra, 
Inishfree  (Upper), 
Inishgleasty, 
Inishglora,   . 
Inishgort,     . 
Inisligowla,  . 
Inisbgowla  (West),       . 
Inishlieeny,  . 
Inishinny,     . 
Inishkea  (North), 
Inishkea  (South), 

Fermanagh 
Donegal 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Mavo 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Mayo 
Donegal 
Mayo 
vlayo 

28 
216 
9 
10 
20 
30 
40 
31 
G 
85 
172 

Conly,           .        .        . 

Down 

14 

Inishkeel,     . 

Donegal 

9 

Copeland,     '. 
Copinshay,    . 
Coquet, 
Cottage, 

Sligo 
Down 
Orkneys 
Northumber 
Sligo 

4 

35 
11 
16 
11 

Hare  

Hascussav,    • 
Havera,   " 
Haves', 
Hciskcr. 

Fermanagh 
Slietlands 
Shetlands 
Sligo 
Inverness 

10 
13 
41 
6 

70 

Inishkeen,    . 
Inishkeeragh, 
Iriishlackaii. 
Inislileague, 
Inisbloe,        . 

Fermanagh 
Donegal 
Galway 
F  ermanagh 
Clare 

8 
66 

22 
93 
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Counties. 

Pop. 

i™. 

Countie, 

Top. 

te«» 

Counties. 

Pop. 

Inishlught,   . 
Inisblvue,      . 
Inishmacnaghtan, 

Fermanagh 
Mayo 
Clare 

18 
122 
10 

May,     .... 

Michael's  (St.)  Mount, 
Mickleroe,     . 

Fife 
Cornwall 

Shetlands 

18 
147 
290 

Rusheennacholla, 
Rutland,  or  Inishmaca-) 
durn,         .        .          ) 

Gal*ay 
Donegal 

24 
108 

Inishmacowney.    . 

21are 

91 

Mid,     .... 

Down 

6 

Inishmakill, 

Fermanagh 

3 

Mingala,        . 

Inverness 

114 

Saints', 

Clare 

19 

Inishrnakillew,      . 

Mayo 

115 

Morgay,'        .        .        . 

Inverness 

'J 

Saints', 

Mayo 

5 

Inishmaine,  . 

Mayo 

35 

Shetlands 

10 

Salt,      .... 

Down 

2 

Inishmeane, 
Inishmicatreer,     . 

Donegal 
Galway 

57 
101 

Muck,'  . 
Mull,     .... 

Argyle 
Argyle 

53 

7,485 

Saltee  (Great), 
Saltee  (Little),      . 

Wexlbrd 
Wexford 

14 
4 

Inishmore,    . 
Inishmulclohy,      . 
Inishmurray, 
Inishnee,      . 
Inishower,    . 

Sligo 
Sligo 
Sligo 
Galway 
Mayo 

5 
104 
53 
21 

Mutton, 
Mwecnish,    . 

Naau  (West), 
Noss  

Gahvay 
Gahvay 

Fermanagh 
Shetlands 

4 

471 

30 
21 

Samphire,      . 
Samphrey,     . 
Sampson,  Scilly,    , 
Sanda,  or  Sanday, 
Sandav, 

Kerry 
Shetlands 
Cornwall 
Argyle 
Jrkncys 

3 
30 
10 
23 
2,004 

Inishquirk,   . 

Mayo 

17 

Sandra, 

Inverness 

10 

Inishpat, 
Inishsbanboe, 
Inishshark,  . 

Donegal 
Gahvay 
Mayo 

6 

10 
138 

Omey,  Cartoorlieg, 
Omey,  Cloon, 
Omey,  Gooreen,    . 

Galway 
Gahvay 
Galway 

46 
73 

Scalpa,  Skye, 

Scaljiav,           . 
Scariff, 

Inverness 
Inverness 
Kerry 

281 
13 

Inishsirrer,   . 
Inishtraher,  . 

Donegal 
Mayo 

26 
31 

Omey,  Gooreena-  ) 
tinny,                 f        . 

Galway 

7 

Scarp  
Serk,     . 

Inverness 
Chan.  Isls. 

145 

680 

Inishtrahull, 
Inishtravin,  . 
Inishtubbrid, 

Donegal 
Galway 
Mayo 

68 
95 

Ornev,  Sturrakeen, 
O'Reilly's,     . 
Orinsay, 

Galway 

iloscommon 
Inverness 

73 
3 
59 

Hi.-ipinsay,     . 
Sheep  Isle,    .         .        . 
Shetland,  mainland, 

Orkneys 

Argyle 
Shetlands 

8'J9 
20,936 

Inishturk,     . 

Fermanagh 

28 

Orkney,  mainland, 

Orkneys 

16,668 

Shokam, 

Pembroke 

6 

Inisbturk,     . 

Gahvay 

97 

Ormond, 

Kerry 

5 

Shona,           .        .        . 

Inverness 

118 

Inishturk,     . 

Mayo 

50 

Owey  

Donegal 

118 

Sbonaveg, 

Inverness 

12 

Inishturlin    . 

Mayo 

36 

Owl,      .... 

Fermanagh 

7 

Shore, 

Clare 

8 

Innishlirroo, 
lona,  or  Icolmkill, 
Islandbane,  . 

Fermanagh 
Argyle 
Down 

8 
604 
15 

Oxna,    .... 

Oyester, 

Shetlands 
Sligo 

21 
26 

14 

Shuna, 
Simmy, 
Skerries,        .        .        . 
Skerries 

Argyle 
Down 

Shetlands 

39 
3 
105 
9 

Islandmore,' 

Down 

Pabba,  .... 

Orkneys 

10 

Sketrick,       .        !        '. 

Down 

18 

Islandmore, 
Island  Taggart,     . 

2ft:   :   :   : 

Mayo 
Down 
Argyle 
Inverness 

50 
6 
12,334 
17 

Pabbav,  Harris,     . 
Papa,".        .        . 
Papa,  Stour,  . 
Papa,  Stronsny,     . 
Papa,  Westray, 

Inverness 
Shetlands 
Shetlands 
Orkneys 
Orkneys 

25 
22 
339 
28 
871 

Skve,  mainland,     . 
Soay  (Little  and  Mickle), 
Spa  
Spanish, 
Staff,     .... 

Inverness 
Inverness 
Armagh 
Cork 
Fermanagh 

21,528 
158 
1 
20 
16 

Jersey  

Chan.  Isls. 

57,020 

Paris  

Fermanagh  . 

6 

Strake, 

Mayo 

21 

Jethou, 

Chan.  Isls. 

$ 

Pawle,  .... 

Down 

12 

Stroma, 

Caithness 

211 

Jura,     .... 

Argyle 

1,064 

Peel,      .... 

Lancaster 

17 

Stronsay,       . 

Orkneys 

1,176 

Pentland  Skerries, 

Orkneys 

13 

Swona,  or  Swannay, 

Orkneys 

44 

Kerera, 
Kilbreck,       . 
Kill,      .... 

Argyle 
Chester 
Mayo 

164 
10 

151 

Pliaray  (North),    . 
Pharay  (South),     . 
Pladda,          .         .         . 

Orkneys 
Orkneys 
Hute 

69 
52 

y 

Tanera,  or  Summer  Isles, 
Tarbert, 

Ross&Crom 
Kerry 

76 
145 

Killigray, 

InvernesF 

Portavata,     . 

Inverness 

22 

Tarinsay, 

Inverness 

55 

Kiltubb'rid,   . 

King's 

88 

Thomas  (St.), 

Clare 

7 

Kirkibbost,    . 

Inverness 

14 

Quay,    .... 

Clare 

5 

Torsa,    .... 

Argyle 

16 

Knockycahillaun, 

Mayo 

54 

Rabbit, 

Fermanagh 

4 

Tory,     .... 
Toynes, 

Donegal 
Limerick 

402 
56 

Lambholm,    . 

Orkneys 

13 

Rabbit, 

Fermanagh 

8 

Traunisl  

Fermanagh 

69 

Lamlash,  or  Holy  Island, 

Bute 

81 

Rabbit, 

Cork 

21 

Trasna, 

Fermanagh 

37 

Leearrow,      .        . 

Mayo 

84 

Rainey, 

Down 

5 

Trasna, 

Fermanagh 

6 

Leonard's,     . 

Monaghan 

63 

Ramsey, 

Pembroke 

12 

Trasnagh,      . 

Down 

10 

Lettermullan, 

Galway 

S83 

Rasay,   .... 

Inverness 

540 

Tresco,  Scilly, 

Cornwall 

416 

Lewis  (including  part  of  ) 
parish  of  Harris),        ) 

Lighthouse, 

&ROSS" 

Down 

22,918 
18 

Reagh,           .         .         . 
Red?     .... 
Kinrainy, 

Down 
Galwav 

Donegal 

9 

Trinity,         .        .         . 
Trondray, 
Turbot,         . 

Cavan 

Shetlands 
Galway 

12 
169 
169 

Linga  (Tingwali), 
Lino-a,  Walls, 

Shetlands 
Shetlauds 

10 
8 

Roan,    ".        .        .         . 
Rock,    .... 

Sutherland 
Cork 

48 

Tyree,   .... 

Argyle 

3,709 

Lisduff,         .        .        . 

30 

Roe  

Down 

10 

Uist  (North), 

Inverness 

3,093 

Lismore, 

Argyle 

1,25( 

Roeillaun,     . 

Galway 

21 

Uist  (South), 

Inverness 

4,0(16 

Little,   .... 

Cork 

17 

Roman, 

Mayo 

2 

Ulva,     .... 

Argyle 

204 

Little  Papa,  . 

Shetlands 

1 

Rona,    .... 

Inverness 

165 

Uust  

Shetlands 

2,961 

Littleroe, 

Shetlands 

11 

Ronaldsay  (North), 

Orkneys 

526 

Uya/     .... 

Shetlands 

16 

Long,    .... 
Looe  

C«rk 
Cornwall 

805 

Ronaldsay  (South), 
Ronay, 

Orkneys 
Inverness 

2,465 
5 

Vaila,  or  Valev,     . 

Shetlands 

2 

Lundy, 
Lustymore,  . 

Devon 
Fermanagh 

8 

Rodney's,      . 
Rosbarnagb, 

Donegal 
Mayo 

6 

22 

Vallay,           ."       .        . 
Vuiay,  Skye. 

Inverness 
Inverness 

46 
5 

Ross  

Kerry 

11 

Macdara's  (St.),   . 

Galway 

12 

Rosscorkev, 

Fermanagh 

9 

Walnev,        .         .        . 

Lancaster 

306 

Mahee, 

Down 

15 

Rossculleii,  . 

Kerry 

8 

Watersay,      . 

Inverness 

64 

Man  (Isle  of),  mainland, 

Man 

52,344 

Rosskit, 

Fermanagh 

5 

Westray, 

Orkneys 

2,038 

Martin, 

Ross&Crom 

54 

Rossmore,     . 

Kerry 

17( 

Whalsay, 

Shetlauds 

679 

Martin  (St.),  Scilly,       . 
Mary  (St.),  Scillv, 

Cornwall 
Cornwall 

211 

1,668 

Rossmore,     . 

Mayo 
Gahvay 

2i 

Wier,    .... 
Wight  (Isle  of),    . 

Orkneys 
Hants 

62 
50,324 

Mason,          .     '  . 

Galway 

7' 

Rousay,' 

Orkneys 

937 

Mauin, 

Mayo" 

10 

Rum,     ....     |  Argyle 

162 

Yell,      .... 

Shetlands 

2.C96 
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